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tUao.  T)  ANA,  the  frog,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  belonging  to 
— *  JLV  the  order  of  amphibia  reptilia.  The  body  is  naked, 
furniihed  with  four  feet,  and  without  any  tail.  There 
are  17  fpecies.  The  mod:  remarkable  are, 

t.  The  temporaria,  or  common  frog.  This  is  an 
animal  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  defcription;  bat 
fome  of  its  properties  are  very  lingular. 

Its  fp ring,  or  power  of  taking  large  leaps,  is  re¬ 
markably  great,  and  it  is  the  beft  fwimmer  of  all  four- 
footed  animals.  Nature  hath  finely  adapted  Jts  parts 
for  thofe  ends,  the  fore  members  of  the  body  being  very 
lightly  made,  the  hind  legs  and  thighs  very  long,  and 
fumifhed  with  very  ftrong  mufcles.  * 

While  in  a  tadpole  flate,  it  is  entirely  a  water  ani¬ 
mal  ;  the  work  of  generation  is  performed  in  that  ele¬ 
ment,  as  may  be  fecn  in  every  pond  during  fpring, 
when  the  female  remains  oppreffed  by  the  male  for  a 
number  of  days. 

The  work  of  propagation  is  extremely  fmgular,  it  be¬ 
ing  certain  that  the  frog  has  not  a  penis  intrans .  There 
appears  a  ftrong  analogy  in  this  cafe  between  a  cer¬ 
tain  clafs  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  thofe  animals  ; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  when  the  female  frog  depo- 
fits  its  fpawn,  the  male  inftantaneoufly  impregnates  it 
with  what  we  may  call  a  farina  fcecundans ,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  palm-tree  conveys  fructification  to  the 
flowers  of  the  female,  which  would  otherwife  be  barren. 

As  foon  as  the  frogs  are  releafed  from  their  tadpole 
flate,  they  immediately  take  to  land  ;  and  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  lias  been  hot,  and  there  fall  any  refreshing  fhowers, 
you  may  fee  the  ground  for  a  confiderable  fpacc  per¬ 
fectly  blackened  by  myriads  of  thefe  animalcules,  feek- 
ing  for  fome  fecure  lurking  places.  Some  philofo- 
phers,  not  giving  themfelves  time  to  examine  into  this 
phenomenon,  imagined  them  to  have  been  generated 
in  the  clouds,  and  (howered  on  the  earth  ;  but  had 
they,  like  our  Derham,  but  traced  then}  to  the  next 
pool,  they  would  have  found  a  better  folution  of  the 
difficulty.  See  Preternatural  Rains, 

As  frogs  adhere  clofely  to  the  backs  of  their  own 
fpecies,  fo  we  know  they  will  do  the  fame  by  fifli. — 
Walton  mentions  a  ftrange  ftory  of  their  deftroying 
pike  ;  but  that  they  will  injure,  if  not  entirely  kill 
carp,  is  a  fa&  indifputable,  from  the  following  rela¬ 
tion.  Not  many  years  ago,  on  fifhing  a  pond  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Pitt  of  Encomb,  Dorfetfhire,  great  numbers 
of  the  carp  were  found  each  with  a  frog  mounted  on  it, 
die  hind  legs  clinging  to  the  back,  and  the  fore  legs 
fixed  in  the  comer  of  each  eye  of  the  fifh,  which  were 
rhin  and  greatly  wafted,  teized  by  carrying  fo  difagree- 
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able  a  load.  >  Thefe  frogs  Mr  Pennant  fuppofes  tp  have 
been  males  difapppointed  of  a  mate. 

The  croaking  of  frogs  is  well  known  ;  and  from  that 
in  fenny  countries  they  are  diftinguilhed  byjudicrous 
titles  :  thus  they  are  ftyled  Dutch  nightingales,  and  Bof 
ton  <waites. 

Yet  there  is  a  time  of  the  -year  when  they  become 
mute,  neither  croaking  nor  opening  their  mouths  for  a 
whole  month  :  this  happens  in  the  hot  feafon,  and  that 
is  in  many  places  known  to  the  country  people  by  the 
name  of  the  paddock  moon .  It  is  faid,  that  during  that 
period  their  mouths  are  fo  clofed,  that  no  force  ( with¬ 
out  killing  the  animal)  will  be  capable  of  opening 
them. 

Thefe,  as.  well  as  other  reptiles,  feed  but  a  fmaH 
fpace  of  the  year.  The  food  of  this  genus  is  flies,  in- 
fedls,  and  fnails.  Toads  are  faid  to  feed  alfo  on  bees, 
and  to  do  great  injury  to  thofe  ufeful  infe&s. 

During  winter,  frogs  and  toads  remain  in  a  tor¬ 
pid  ftate  ;  the  iaft  of  which  will  dig  into  the  earth,  and. 
cover  themfelves  with  almoft  the  fame  agility  as  the 
mole.  See  Physiology,  n048  and  note  (b),  and  n°  5-. 

2.  The  efculenta,  or  edible  frog,  differs  from  the 
former,  in  having  a  high  protuberance  in  the  middle 
of  the  back,  forming  *a  very  (harp  angle.  Its  colours 
are  alfo  more  vivid,  and  its  marks  more  diftindl  ;  the 
ground  colour  being  a  pale  or  yellowifh  green,  marked 

with  rows  of  black  fpots  from  tiie  head  to  the  rump _ 

This,  and  {Mr  Pennant  thinks)  the  former,  are  eaten. 
He  has.  feen  in  the  markets  at  Paris  whole  hampers 
full,  which  the  venders  were  preparing  for  the  table,  by 
fkinning  and  cutting  off  the  fore-parts,  the  loins  and 
legs  only  being  kept  ;  but  his  ftrong  diflike  to  thefe 
reptiles  prevented  a  clofe  examination  into  the  fpecies, 

3.  In  the  country  of  Pennfylvania*  and  fome  other 
parts  of  North  America,  there  is  a  very  large  fpecies  of 
frogs  called  the  bullfrog ,  or  rana  ocellata .  Their  irides 
are  of  a  dufky  red,  furrounded  with  a  yellow  ring.  The 
auricles  are  covered  with  a  thin  circular  ikin,  which 
forms  a  fpot  behind  each  eye.  They  have  four  toes  On 
the  fore-feet,  and  five  palmated  toes  behind.  Their  co¬ 
lour  is  a  dufky  brown,  mixed  with  yellowith  green,  and 
fpotted  with  black.  The  belly  is  yellowifh,  and  faintly 
fpot  ted,  Thefe  make  a  monllrous  roaring  noife  like  a 
bull,  only  fomewhat  more  hoarfe.  Their  fize  is  fuperior 
to  that  of  any  other  of  the  genus,  and  they  can  fpring 
forward  three  yards  at  a  leap.  By  this  means  they  will 
equal  in  fpeed  a  very  good  horfe  in  its  fwifteft  courfe. 
*lheir  places  of  abode  are  ponds,  or  bogs  with  ftagnant 
water  j  but  they  never  frequent  ftreams.  When  many 
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of  them  are  together,  they  make  fuch  a  horrid  noife, 

-  that  two  people  cannot  underhand  each  other’s  fpeech. 

They  croak  all  together,  and  then  hop  for  a  little  and 
begin  again.  It  feems  as  if  they  had  a  captain  among 
them  *.  for  when  he  begins  to  croak,  all  the  others  fol¬ 
low  ;  and  when  he  hops,  they  alfo  become  filent.  When 
this  captain  gives  the  fignal  for  hopping,  you  hear  a 
note  like  poop  coming  from  him.  In  the  day-time  they 
feldom  make  any  great  noife,  unlefs  the  hey  is  covered  ; 
but  in  the  night-time  they  may  be  heard  at  the  dihance 
of  a  mile  and  an  half.  When  they  croak,  they  are 
commonly  near  the  furface  of  the  water,  under  the 
bufhes,  and  have  their  heads  out  of  the  water.  By  go¬ 
ing  ilowly,  therefore,  one  may  get  up  almoh  quite  clofe 
to  them  before  they  go  away.  As  foon  as  theyr  are 
quite  under  water,  they  think  themfelves  fafe,  though  it 
be  ever  fo  fhallow.  Thefe  creatures  kill  and  eat  young 
chicklings  and  goflings,  and  fometimes  carry  ofF  chickens 
that  come  too  near  the  water ;  when  beaten,  they  cry 
out  almoft  like  little  children.  As  foon  as  the  air  be¬ 
gins  to  grow  a  little  cool  in  autumn,  they  hide  them¬ 
felves  under  the  mud  in  the  bottom  of  fhignant  waters, 
and  lie  there  torpid  during  the  winter.  As  foon  as  the 
weather  grows  mild  towards  fumnier,  they  begin  to  get 
out  of  their  holes  and  croak.  They  are  iuppofed  by 
the  people  of  Virginia  to  be  the  purifiers.of  waters,  and 
are  refpe&ed  as  the  genii  of  the  fountains.  Some  of 
them  were  brought  to  England  alive  feveral  years  ago. 

4.  The  hufo,  or  toad,  is  the  moft  deformed  and  hi¬ 
deous  of  all  animals.  The  body  is  broad  ;  the  back  flat, 
and  covered  with  a  pimply  dufky  hide  ;  the  belly  large, 
f wagging,  and  fwelling  out  ;  the  legs  fhort,  and  its 
pace  laboured  and  crawling  ;  its  retreat  gloomy  and 
filthy  :  in  fhort,  its  general  appearance  is  inch  as  to 
ft  like  one  with  difguft  and  horror.  \  et  it  is  laid  by 
thofe  who  have  refolution  to  view  it  with  attention, 
that  its  eyes  are  fine ;  to  this  it  feems  that  Shakefpeare 
alludes,  when  he  makes  his  Juliet  remark, 

S'.rr.e  fay  the  hik  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes; 

As  if  they  would  have  been  better  bellowed  on  fo 
charming  a  fongfler  than  on  this  raucous  reptile. 

But  the  hideous  appearance  of  the  toad  is  fucli  as  to 
make  this  one' advantageous  feature  overlooked,  and  to 
have  rendered  it  in  all  ages  an  objeft  of  horror,  and 
the  origin  of  moft  tremendous  inventions.  iElian 
makes  its  venom  fo  potent,  that  baiilifk-like  it  convey¬ 
ed  death  by  its  very  look  and  breath  ;  but  Juvenal  is 
content  with  making  the  Roman  ladies  who  were  weary 
of  their  hufbands  form  a  potion  from  its  entrails,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  good  man.  This  opinion  begat 
.  others  of  a  more  dreadful  nature  ;  for  in  after-times  fu- 
perftition  gave  it  preternatural  powers,  and  made  it  a 
principal  ingredient  in  the  incantations  of  no&urnal 
hags. 

This  animal  was  believed  by  fome  old  writers  to 
have  a  ftone  in  its  head  fraught  with  great  virtues  me¬ 
dical  and  magical :  it  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  the  reptile,  and  called  the  toad-fane ,  bvfonites ,  era - 
paudine ,  krettenjhin  ,*  but  all  its  fancied  powers  vanifh- 
}  See  Anar  ed  on  the  difeovery  of  its  being  nothing  but  the  foffil- 
rbicas.  tooth  of  the  fea-wolf  £ ,  or  of  fome  other  flat-toothed 
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filh," not  un frequent  in  our  illand  as  well  as  feveral  other  Rans* 
countries. 

But  thefe  fables  have  been  long  exploded.  And  as  - 
to  the  notion  of  its  being  a  poifanous  animal,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  its  excefiive  deformity,  joined  to  the  faculty 
it  has  of  emitting  a  juice  from  its  pimples,  and  a  dufky 
liquid  from  its  hind  parts,  is  the  foundation  of  the  re¬ 
port. 

That  it  has  any  noxious  qualities  there  feem  to  have 
been  no  proofs  in  the  fmalleft  degree  fatisfa£lory,  tho’ 
we  have  heard  many  ftrange  relations  on  that  point. — - 
On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  many  who  have  taken 
them  in  their  naked  hands,  and  held  them  long  with¬ 
out  receiving  the  leaft  injury  :  it  is  alfo  well  known  that 
quacks  have  eaten  them,  and  have  befides  fqueezed 
their  juices  into  a  glafs  and  drank  them  with  impunity. 

We  may  fay  alfo,  that  thefe  reptiles  are  a  common 
food  to  many  animals  ;  to  buzzards,  owls,  Norfolk 
plovers,  ducks,  and  fnakes,  who  would  not  touch  them 
were  they  in  any  degree  noxious. 

80  far  from  having  venomous  qualities,  they  have  of 
late  been  confldered  as  if  they  had  beneficent  ones  ; 
particularly  in  the  cure  of  the  moft  terrible  of  difeafes, 
the  cancer ,  by  fudlion  :  (See  BritiJJj  Zoology ,  vol.  iii. 
Append,  p.  389,  et jeq.)  But,  from  all  circumftances, 
as  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  they  feem  only  to  have  ren¬ 
dered  a  horrible  complaint  more  loathfome. 

The  moft  full  information  concerning  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  this  animal  is  contained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letters  from  Mr  Arfcott  and  Mr  Pittfi eld  to  Dr 
Milles.  “It  would  give  me  great  pleafure  (fays  Mr 
Arfcott)  to  be  able  to  inform  you  of  any  particulars 
worthy  Mr  Pennant’s  notice,  concerning  the  toad  who 
lived  fo  many  years  with  us,  and  was  fo  great  a  favour¬ 
ite.  The  greateft  curiofity  in  it  was  its  becoming  fo  re¬ 
markably  tame.  It  had  frequented  fome  fteps  before  the 
hall-door  fome  years  before  my  acquaintance  commenced 
with  it,  and  had  been  admired  by  my  father  for  its 
lize  (which  was  of  the  largeft  I  ever  met  with),  who 
conftantly  paid  it  a  vifit  every5'  evening.  1  knew  it 
myfelf  above  30  years  ;  and  by  conftantly  feeding  it, 
brought  it  to  be  fo  tame,  that  it  al\vayrs  came  to  the 
candle,  and  looked  up  as  if  expelling  to  be  taken  up 
and  brought  upon-  the  table,  where  1  always  fed  it  with 
infeefts  of  all  forts  ;  it  was  fondeft  of  flefli  maggots, 
which  I  kept  in  bran  ;  it  would  follow  them,  frnd,  when 
within  a  proper  diftanee,  would  fix  its  eye,  and  remain 
motionlefs  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  as  if  preparing 
for  the  ftrokc,  which  was  an  iiiilantaneous  throwing  its 
tongue  at  a  great  diftanee  upon  the  infe£i,  which  ituck 
to  the  tip  by  a  glutinous  matter  :  the  motion  is  quicker 
than  the  eye  can  follow  (a). 

“  I  always  imagined  that  the  root  of  its  tongue  was 
placed  in  the  forepart  of  its  under  jaw,  and  the  tip  to¬ 
wards  its  throat,  by  which  the  motion  muft  be  a  half 
circle  ;  by  which,  when  its  tongue  recovered  its  fitua- 
tion,  the  infe£l  at  the  tip  would  be  brought  to  tht  place 
of  deglutition.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  by  never  obfer- 
ving  any  internal  motion  in  its  mouth,  excepting  one 
fwallow  the  inftant  its  tongue  returned.  Pelftbly  I* 
might  be  miftaken  ;  for  1  never  difledted  one,  but  con¬ 
tented 


(a)  This  rapid  capture  of  its  prey  might  give  occafton  to  the  report  of  its  fafeinating  powers,  Linnaeus,  fays* 
Infect  a  in  fauces  fafeino  revocat , 
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Ranuneu-  neraSy  towards  the  fpring,  in  little  clumps  or  patches, 
*U8  three,  four,  or  five  ro®ts  in  each,  putting  them  in  either 
Kape.  a  dibble  or  trowel,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  ‘and 

ig*— y— —  three  or  four  afunder  in  each  patch,  and  the  patches 
from  about  three  to  five  or  ten  feet  difiance,  placing 
them  rather  forward  in  the  border. 

Propagation .  All  the  varieties  of  the  Afiatic  ranun- 
cuius  propagate  abundantly  by  offsets  from  the  root, 
and  new  varieties  are  gained  by  feed. — i.  By  off-fets. 
The  time  for  feparating  the  off-fets  is  in  fummer  when 
the  flower  is  paft,  and  the  leaves  and  ftalks  are  wither¬ 
ed  :  then  taking  up  all  the  roots  in  dry  weather,  fepa* 
rate  the  off-fets  from  each  main  root,  and  after  drying 
tire  whole  gradually  in  fome  fnacfy  airy  room,  put  them 
up  in  bags  till  the  autumn  and  fpring  feafons  of  plant¬ 
ing  ;  then  plant  them  as  before,  placing  all  the  off-fets 
in  feparate  beds  :  many  of  them  will  blow  the  firft  year, 
but  in  the  fecond  they  will  all  flower  in  good  perfec¬ 
tion. — 2.  By  feed.  Save  a  quantity  of  feed  from  the 
fineft  femi-double  flowers,  and  fow  it  either  in  Augufi, 
or  in  March,  or  April,  though,  to  fave  trouble  of  win¬ 
ter-covering,  fome  prefer  the  fpring  :  it  fliould  be  fowcd 
in  light  rich  mould,  either  in  pots  or  in  an  eafi  border, 
drawing  very  (hallow  flat  drills  five  or  fix  inches  afun¬ 
der,  in  which  fow  the  feeds  thinly,  and  cover  them 
lightly  with  earth,  giving  frequent  refrefhments  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  dry  weather,  and  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks  the 
plants  will  rife  with  fmall  leaves  ;  obferving  to  continue 
the  light  waterings  in  dry  weather,  to  preferve  the  foil 
moift  during  their  fummer’s  growth  to  increafe  the  fize 
of  the  roots ;  and  in  June  when  the  leaves  decay,  take 
up  the  roots  and  preferve  them  till  the  feafon  for  plant¬ 
ing,  then  plant  them  in  common  beds,  as  before  di¬ 
rected,  and  they  will  flower  the  fpring  following,  when 
all  the  doubles  of  good  properties  fhould  be  marked, 
and  the  Angles  thrown  -away. 

The  juice  of  many  fpecies  of  ranunculus  is  fo  acrid 
as  to  raife  bliflers  on  the  ikin,  and  yet  the  roots  may 
be  eaten  with  fafety  when  boiled. 

RAPACIOUS  animals,  are  fuch  as  live  upon 
prey. 

RAPE,  in  law,  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman 
forcibly  and  agalnfi  her  will.  This,  by  the  Jewifii  law, 
was  puniflied  with  death,  in  cafe  the  damfel  was  be¬ 
trothed  to  another  man  :  and,  in  cafe  fhe  was  not  be¬ 
trothed,  then  a  heavy  fine  of  fifty  fhekels  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  d'amfcPs  father,  and  flie  was  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  ravifher  all  the  days  of  his  life  ;  without  that  power 
of  divorce,  which  was  in  general  permitted  by  the  Mo- 
faic  law. 

The  civil  la w  punifhes  the  crime  of  ravifhmcnt  with 
death  and  confiscation  of  goods:  under  which  it  includes 
both  the  offence  of  forcible  abdnCtion,  or  taking  awray 
a  woman  from  her  friends  ;  and  alfo  the  prefent  offence 
of  forcibly  difhonounng  her  ;  either  of  which,  without 
the  other,  is  in  that  law  fuflicient  to  conftitute  a  capital 
crime.  Alfo  the  dealing  away  a  woman  from  her  pa¬ 
rents  or  guardians,  and  debauching  her,  is  equally  penal 
by  the  emperor’s  ediCt,  whether  fhe  confent  or  is  forced. 
And  this,  in  order  to  take  away  from  women  every 
-opportunity  of  offending  in  this  way  ;  whom  the  Ro¬ 
man  laws  fuppofe  never  to  go  afiray  without  the  fe- 
duCt.ion.and  arts  of  the  other  fex  ;  and  therefore,  by 
reft  raining  and  making  fo  highly  penal  the  felicitations 
of  the  men,  they  meant  to  foe u re  effeftually  the  honour 
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of  the  women.  But  our  Englifli  law  does  not  enter-  Rape, 

tain  quite  fuch  fublime  ideas  of  the  honour  of  either  v**" 
fex,  as  to  lay  the  blame  of  a  mutual  fault  upon  one  of 
the  tranfgreffors  only  ;  and  therefore  makes  it  a  necef- 
fary  ingredient  in  the  crime  of  rape,  that  it  muff  be 
againft  the  woman’s  will. 

Rape  was  puniflied  by  the  Saxon  laws,  particularly 
thofe  of  king  Athelftan,  with  death  ;  which  was  alfo 
agreeable  to  the  old  Gothic  or  Scandinavian  confuta¬ 
tion.  But  this  was  afterwards  thought  too  hard  :  and 
in  its  dead  another  fevere,  but  not  capital,  punifliment 
was  inflicted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  viz.  caftration 
and  lofs  of  eyes ;  which  continued  till  after  Bra6ton 
wrote,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  But  in  order 
to  prevent  malicious  accufations,  it  was  then  the  law, 

(and,  it  feems,  ftill  continues  to  be  fo  in  appeals  of 
rape),  that  the  woman  fhould,  immediately  after,  go  to 
the  next  town,  and  there  make  difeovery  to  fome  cre¬ 
dible  perfons  of  the  injury  flie  has  differed  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  fliould  acquaint  the  high  confiable  of  the  hundred, 
the  coroners,  and  the  fheriff,  with  the  outrage.  This 
feems  to  correfpond  in  fome  degree  with  the  laws  of 
Scotland  and  Arragon,  which  require  that  complaint 
niuft  be  made  within  24  hours  ;  though  afterwards  by 
ftatute  Weftm.  1.  c.  13.  the  time  of  limitation  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  extended  to  40  days.  At  prefent  there  is  no 
time  of  limitation  fixed:  for,  as  it  is  dually  now  punifti- 
ed  by  indictment  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  the  maxim  of 
law  takes  place,  that  66  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi;” 
but  the  jury  will  rarely  give  credit  to  a  dale  complaint,,. 

During  the  former  period  alfo  it  was  held  for  law,  that 
the  woman  (by  confent  of  the  judge  and  her  parents) 
might  redeem  the  offender  from  the  execution  of  his 
fentence,  by  accepting  him  for  her  hufband  ;  if  he  alfo- 
was  willing  to  agree  to  the  exchange,  but  not  other- 
wife. 

In  the  3  Edw.  I.  by  the  fiatute  We  flirt,  r.  c.  13. 
the  punifhment  of  rape  was  much  mitigated :  the  of¬ 
fence  itfelf,  of  ravifhing  a  damfel  within  age,  (that  is, 
twelve  years  old)  either  with  her  confent  or  without,  or 
of  any  other  woman  againft  her  will,  being  reduced  to 
a  t  ref  pais,  if  not  profecuted  by  appeal  within  40  days, 
and  fubjeCting  the  offender  only  to- two  years  imprifon- 
ment,  and  a  fine  at  the  king’s  will.  But  this  lenitv 
being  productive  of  the  mofl  terrible  confequences,  it 
was,  in  ten  years  afterwards,  13  Edw.  I.  found  necefla- 
ry  to  make  the  offence  of  forcible  rape  felony  by  fiatute 
Weftm.  2.  c.  34.  And  by  fiatute  iS  Eliz.  c.  7.  it  is 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  as  is  alfo  the 
abominable  wickedaefs  of  carnally  knowing  or  abufing 
any  woman* child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  confent  or  non-coufent  is  immaterial,  as  by 
reafon  of  her  tender  years  fhe  is  incapable  of  judgment 
and  diferetion.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  indeed  of  opinion,, 
that  fuch  profligate  aCtions  committed  on  an  infant  un¬ 
der  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  age  of  female  diferetion 
by  the  common  law,  either  with  or  without  confent, 
amount  to  rape  and  felony  ;  as  well  fince  as  before  the 
fiatute  of  queen  Elizabeth  :  but  that  law  has  in  general 
been  held  only  to  extend  to  infants  under  ten  ;  though 
it  fhould  feem  that  damfels  between  ten  and  twelve  are 
ftill  under  the  protection  of  the  ftatute  Weftm.  1.  the 
law  with  refpeCh  to  their  fednetion  not  having  been  al¬ 
tered  by  either  of  the  lubiequent  ilatutes. 

A  male  infant,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  is 

2  pee* 
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prelum  eel  by  kw  Incapable  to  commit  a  rape,  and 
therefore  it  fee-ms  cannot  be  found  guilty  of  it.  For 
though  in  other  felonies  “  malitia  fupplet  setatem  ;” 
yet,  as  to  this  particular  fpecies  of  felony,  the  law  fup- 
pofes  an  imbecillity  of  body  as  well  as  mind. 

The  civil  law  feems  to  fuppofe  a  proftitute  or  com¬ 
mon  harlot  incapable  of  any  injuries  of  this  kind :  not 
allowing  any  puniftiment  for  violating  the  chaftity  of 
her,  who  hath  indeed  no  chaftity  at  all,  or  at  leaft 
hath  no  regard  to  it.  But  the  law  of  England  does 
tiot  judge  fo  hardly  of  offenders,  as  to  cut  off  all  op¬ 
portunity  of  retreat  even  from  common  ftrumpets,  and 
to  treat  them  as  never  capable  of  amendment.  It 
therefore  holds  it  to  be  felony  to  force  e^en  a  con¬ 
cubine  or  harlot ;  becaufe  the  woman  may  have  for- 
faken  that  unlawful  courfe  of  life  :  for,  as  BraCton 
well  obferves,  “  licet  meretrix  fuerit  antea,  certe  time 
temporis  non  fuit,  cum  reclamando  nequitise  ejus  con- 
fentire  noluit.” 

As  to  the  material  faCts  requifite  to  be  given  in  evi¬ 
dence  and  proved  upon  an  indictment  of  rape,  they  are 
of  fuch  a  nature,  that,  though  neceffary  to  be  known 
and  fettled,  for  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  innocent,  and  therefore  are  to  be  found  in 
fuch  criminal  treatifes  as  difeourfe  of  thefe  matters  in 
detail,  yet  they  are  highly  improper  to  be  publicly  dif- 
cuffed,  except  only  in  a  couit  of  juftice.  We  fhall 
therefore  merely  add  upon  this  head  a  few  remarks 
from  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  with  regard  to  the  competen- 
,  cv  and  credibility  of  witneffes  ;  which  may ,  falvo  pudore> 


be  confidered. 

And,  firft,  the  party  ravifhed  may  give  evidence  upon 
oath,  and  is  in  law  a  competent  witnefs ;  but  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  her  teftimony,  and  how  far  forth  fhe  is  to  be 
believed,  muft  be  left  to  the  jury  upon  the  circumftances 
of  fad  that  concur  in  that  teftimony.  For  inftance  : 
if  the  witnefs  be  of  good  fame;  if  fhe  prefently  dlfcover- 
ed  the  offence,  and  made  fearcli  for  the  offender;  if  the 
party  accufed  fled  for  it ;  thefe  and  the  like  are  con¬ 
curring  circumftances,  which  give  greater  probability 
to  her  evidence.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  if  fhe  be  of 
evil  fame,  and  Hand  unfupported  by  others ;  if  fhe  con- 
cealed^the  injury  for  any  confiderable  time  after  fhe  had 
opportunity  to  complain  ;  if  the  place,  where  the  fad 
was  alleged  to  be  committed,  was  where  it  was  pofiible 
fhe  might  have  been  heard,  and  fhe  made  no  outcry  : 
thefe  and  the  like  circumftances  carry  a  ftrong,  but  not 
conclufive,  preemption  that  her  teftimony  is  falfe  or 
feigned. 

Moreover,  if  the  rape  be  charged  to  be  committed 
on  an  infant  under  1 2  years  of  age,  fire  may  ftilbbe 
a  competent  witnefs,  if  fhe  hath  fenfe  and  underftand- 
ing  to  know  the  nature  and  obligations  of  an  oath  ; 
and,  even  if  fhe  hath  not,  it  is  thought  by  Sir  Mat¬ 
thew  Hale,  that  fhe  ought  to  be  heard  without  oath, 
to  give  the  court  information  ;  though  that  alone  will 
not  be  fufficient  to  convid  the  offender.  And  he  is  of 
this  opinion,  firft,  Becaufe  the  nature  of  the  offence 
being  fecret,  there  may  be  no  other  pofiible  proof  of 
the  adual  fad  ;  though  afterwards  there  may  be  con¬ 
current  circumftances  to  corroborate  it,  proved  by 
other  witneffes :  ali$,  fecondly,  Becaufe  the  law  al¬ 
lows  what  the  child  told  her  mother,  or  other  rela- 
tio ns,  to  be  given  in  evidence,  fince  the  nature  of  the 


cafe  admits  frequently  of  no  better  proof;  and  there  Rap?, 
is  much  moie  reafon  for  the  court  to  hear  the  narra-,  Rrr,Ma-?' 
tion  of  the  child  herfelf,  than  to  receive  it  at  fecond-  * 
hand  from  thofe  who  fwear  they  heard  her  fay  fo. 

And  indeed  it  feems  now  to  be  fettled,  that  in  thefe 
cafes  infants  of  any  age  are  to  be  heard ;  and,  if  they 
have  any  idea  of  an  oath,  to  be  alfo  fvvorn  :  it  being 
found  by  experience,  that  infants  of  very  tender  years 
often  give  the  cleareft  and  trueft  teftimony.  But  in 
any  of  thefe  cafes,  whether  the  child  be  fworn  or  not, 
it  is  to  be  wifhed,  in  order  to  render  her  evidence  cre¬ 
dible,  that  there  fhould  be  fome  concurrent  teftimony 
of  time,  place,  aud  circumftances,  in  order  to  make 
out  the  faCt ;  aud  that  the  conviction  fhould  not  be 
grounded  fingly  on  the  unfupported  accufation  of  an 
infant  under  years  of  diferetion.  There  may  be  there¬ 
fore,  in  many  cafes  of  this  nature,  witneffes  who  are 
competent,  that  is,  who  may  be  admitted  to  be  heard  ; 
and  yet,  after  being  heard,  may  prove  not  to  be  cre¬ 
dible,  or  fuch  as  the  jury  is  bound  to  believe.  For 
one  excellence  of  the  trial  by  jury  is,  that  the  jury  are 
triers  of  the  credit  of  the  witneffes,  as  well  as  of  the 
truth  of  the  faCt. 

“  It  is  true  (fays  this  learned  judge),  that  rape  is 
a  moft  deteftable  crime,  and  therefore  ought  fevercly 
and  impartially  to  be  punifhed  with  death  ;  but  it  muff 
be  remembered,  that  it  is  an  accufation  eafy  to  be  made, 
hard  to  be  proved,  but  harder  to  be  defended  by  the 
party  accufed,  though  innocent.”  He  then  relates 
two  very  extraordinary  cafes  of  malicious  profecution 
for  this  crime,  that  had  happened  within  his  own  ob- 
fervation  ;  and  concludes  thus :  “  I  mention  thefe  in- 
ftances,  that  we  may  be  the  more  cautious  upon  trials 
of  offences  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  court  and  jury 
may  with  fo  much  eafe  be  impofed  upon,  without 
great  care  and  vigilance  ;  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  offence 
many  times  tranfporting  the  judge  and  jury  wifh  fo 
much  indignation,  that  they  are  over-haftily  carried 
to  the  conviction  of  the  perfons  accufed  thereof,  by 
the  confident  teftimony  of  fometimes  falfe  and  malici¬ 
ous  witneffes.” 

RAPHAEL  (D’Urbino),  the  greateft,  moft  fu- 
blime,  and  moft  excellent  pai liter  that  has  appeared, 
fince  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts,  was  the  fon  of  an  in¬ 
different  painter  named  Satizto ,  and  was  born  at  Urbi- 
no  on  Good  Friday  1482.  The  popes  Julius  II.  and  ' 

Leo  X.  who  employed  him,  loaded  him  with  wealth 
and  honour ;  and  it  is  kid  that  cardinal  De  St  Bibiana 
had  fuch  a  value  for  him,  that  he  offered  him  his  niece 
in  marriage.  His  genius  is  admired  in  all  his  pictures  ; 
his  contours  are  free,  his  ordonnances  magnificent,  his 
defigns  correCt,  his  figures  elegant,  his  expreffions  live¬ 
ly,  his  attitudes  natural,  his  heads  graceful ;  in  fine, 
every  thing  is  beautiful,  grand,  fublime,  juft,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  with  graces.  Thefe  various  perfections  he  derived 
not  only  from  his  excellent  abilities,  but  from  his  ftudy 
of  antiquity  and  anatomy  ;  and  from  the  friendfhip  he 
contracted  with  Ariofto,  who  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  improvement  of  his  tafte.  His  pictures  are  prin¬ 
cipally  to  be  found  in  Italy  and  Paris.  That  of  the 
Transfiguration,  preferved  at  Rome  in  the  church  of 
St  Peter  Monterio,  paffes  for  his  mafter-piece.  He 
had  a  liandfome  perfon,  was  well  proportioned,  and  had 
great  fweetnefs  of  temper ;  was  polite,  affable,  and  mo- 
1  deft* 
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Raf'haim  deft.  He,  however,  lived  in  the  Utmoft  fplendor  ;  moll 
u  'l ..  of  the  eminent  mafters  of  his  time  were  ambitious  of 

i  1  *  working  under  him  ;  and  lie  never  went  out  without  a 
crowd  of  attifts  and  others,  who  followed  him  purely 
through  refpeX.  He  was  not  only  the  beft  painter 
in  the  world,  but  perhaps  the  beft  architect  too  ;  on 
which  account  Leo  X.  charged  him  with  building  St 
Peter’s  church  at  Rome  :  but  he  was  too  much  addiX- 
ed  to  pleafure,  which  occalioned  his  death  at  37  years 
of  age.  He  left  a  great  number  of  difciples  ;  among 
whom  were  Julio  Romano  and  John  Francis  Penni, 
who  were  his  heirs.  Many  able  engravers,  as  Raimon¬ 
di,  George  Mantuan,  and  Bloemart,engiaved  after  Ra¬ 
phael.  See  Painting,  p.  595  and  598. 

RAPHAIM,  or  Rep h aim,  (Mofes),  a  name  figni- 
fying  Giants ,  as  they  really  were,  and  an  aXual  people 

too,  fituated  in  Bafan  or  Batanea,  beyond  Jordan,  fe- 
parated  from  the  Zanzummim  by  the  river  Jabbok.  Al- 
fo  a  valley  near  Jerufalem  ;  Jolhua  x. 

RAPHANUS,  radish;  a  genus  of  the  filiquofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  or¬ 
der,  Siliquofe.  The  calyx  is  clofe  ;  the  filiqua  torofe, 
or  fwelling  out  in  knots,  fubarticulated,  and  round. 
There  are  two  melliferous  glandules  between  the 
fhorter  ftamina  and  the  piftil,  and  two  between  the 
longer  ftamina  and  the  calyx. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  fativus,  or  common 
garden  radifh  5  of  which  there  are  federal  varieties. 
They  are  annual  plants,  which  being  fowed  in  the 
fpring,  attain  perfection  in  two  or  three  months,  and 
fhoot  up  foon  after  into  ftalk  for  flower  and  feed, 
which,  ripening  in  autumn,  the  whole  plant,  root  and 

top,  perifhes  ;  fo  that  a  frefh  fupply  mult  be  raifed  an¬ 
nually  from  feed  in  the  fpring,  performing  the  fowings 
at  feveral  different  times,  from  about  Chriftmas  until 
May,  in  order  to  continue  a  regular  fuccefiion  of  young 
tender  radffhes  throughout  the  feafon  :  allowing  only 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  interval  between  the  fow- 
ings ;  for  one  crop  will  not  continue  good  longer  than 
that  fpace  of  time,  before  they  will  either  run  to  feed, 
or  become  tough,  fticky,  and  too  hot  to  eat. 

RAPHANIDOSIS,  a  punifhnrent  infliXed  at  A- 
thens  upon  adulterers.  The  manner  of  it  was  this : 
The  hair  was  plucked  off  from  the  privities  of  the  of¬ 
fender,  hot  afhes  laid  upon  the  place,  and  a  radifh  or 
mullet  thruft  up  his  fundament,  as  has  been  mentioned 
under  Adultery.  To  this  Juvenal  alludes,  Sat .  x.  ver. 
317.  §>u  of  dam  machos  et  mugtlis  intrat.  Perfons  who  had 
been  thus  punifhed  were  called  t-jrpoixV.i.  The  word 
raphanidofis  is  derived  from  p*ps cur,  a  radifh. 

RAPHIDIA,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infeXs,  of 
the  neuroptera  order  ;  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe: 
The  head  is  of  a  horny  fubftance,  and  depreffed  or 
flattened  :  the  mouth  is  armed  with  two  teeth,  and 
furnifhed  with  four  palpi :  the  ftemmata  are  three  in 
number  :  the  wings  are  defleXed  :  the  antennse  are  fi¬ 
liform,  as  long  as  the  thorax  ;  the  anterior  part  of 
which  is  lengthened  out,  and  of  a  cylindrical  form  : 
the  tail  of  the  female  is  terminated  by  an  appendix, 
refembling  a  flexible  crooked  briftle. — There  are  three 
fpecies.  The  moft  remarkable  is  the  ophiopfis  ;  which 
f  Plate  *°r  *ts  ^laPe  1S  'one  t^ie  m°ft  Angular  that  can  be 
ccccxxxv.  ^eent*  It  has  an  oblong  head,  fhaped  like  a  heart, 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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with  its  point  joined  to  the  thorax,  and  the  broad  pail  Rapier, 
before.  It  is  fmooth,  black,  flattened,  continually  J^in‘  , 
fhaking,  with  fhort  antennae,  yellowifh  maxillae,  and  v 
four  palpi.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  between  the  eyes,  are  the  three  ftemmata, 
placed  in  a  triangle.  The  thorax,  to  which  this  head 
is  faftened,  is  narrow,  long,  and  cylindrical.  The  ab¬ 
domen,  broader,  is  black  like  the  reft  of  the  body, 
with  the  fegmeuts  margined  yellow.  The  feet  arc  of 
a  yellowifh  caft.  The  wings,  which  are  falligiated, 
are  white,  diaphanous,  veined,  and  as  it  were  covered 
with  a  very  fine  net-work  of  black.  This  infeX,  in 
the  figure  of  its  head,  refembles  a  fnake.  It  is  found 
but  feldom,  and  in  woods  only.  Its  larva,  chryfalis, 
and  habitation,  are  abfolutely  unknown. 

RAPIER,  formerly  fignified  a  long  old-fafhioned 
fword,  fuch  as  thofe  worn  by  the  common  foldiers  : 
but  it  now  denotes  a  fmall  fword,  as  contradiftinguifh- 
ed  from  a  back-fword. 

RAPIN  (Rene),  a  Jefuit  and  eminent  French  wri¬ 
ter,  was  born  at  Tours  in  1621.  He  taught  polite 
literature  in  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits  with  great  ap- 
plaufe,  and  was  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  Latin 
poets  and  greateft  wits  of  his  time.  He  died  at  Pa¬ 
ris  in  1687.  He  wrote,  1.  A  great  number  of  Latin 
poems,  which  have  rendered  him  famous  throughout 
all  Europe  ;  among  which  are  his  Hortorum  libri 
quatuory  which  is  reckoned  his  mafter-piece.  2.  Re¬ 
flexions  on  Eloquence,  Poetry,  Hiftory,  and  Philo- 
fophy.  3.  Comparifons  between  Virgil  arid  Homer, 
Demoflhenes  and  Cicero,  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  Thu¬ 
cydides  and  Titus  Livius.  4.  The  Hiftory  of  Janfe- 
nifm.  5.  Several  works  on  religious  fubjeXs.  The 
beft  edition  of  his  Latin  poems  is  that  of  Paris  in 
1723,  in  3  vols  i2mo. 

Rapin  de  Thoyras  (Paul  de),  a  celebrated  hiftorian, 
was  the  fon  of  James  de  Rapin  lord  of  Thoyras,  and 
was  born  at  Caftres  in  1661.  He  was  educated  at 
firft  under  a  tutor  in  his  father’s  houfe  ;  and  afterwards 
fent  to  Puylanrens,  and  thence  to  Saumur.  In  1697 
he  returned  to  his  father,  with  a  deflgn  to  apply  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  an  ad¬ 
vocate  :  but  fome  time  after,  reflecting  that  his  being 
a  Proteftant  would  prevent  his  advancement  at  the 
bar,  he  refolved  to  quit  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  and 
apply  himfelf  to  that  of  the  fword  ;  but  his  father 
would  not  confent  to  it.  The  revocation  of  the  ediX 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  the  death  of  his  Either,  which 
happened  two  months  after,  made  him  refolve  to  come 
to  England  ;  but  as  he  had  no  hopes  of  any  fettlement 
here,  his  flay  was  but  fhort.  He  therefore  foon  after 
went  to  Holland,  and  lifted  himfelf  in  the  company 
of  French  volunteers  at  Utrecht,  commanded  by  M. 

Rapin  his  coufin-german.  He  attended  the  Prince  of 
Orange  into  England  in  1 688  :  and  the  following  year 
the  Lord  Kingllon  made  him  an  enfign  in  his  regiment, 
with  which  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  gained  the 
efteem  of  his  officers  at  the  fiege  of  Carrick Fergus, 
and  had  foon  a  lieutenant’s  commiffion.  Fie  was  pre- 
fent  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  was  (hot  thro’  the 
fnoulder  at  the  fiege  of  Limerick.  He  was  foon  after 
captain  of  the  company  in  which  he  had  been  enfign  ; 
but,  in  1693,  refigned  his  company  to  one  of  his  bro' 
thers,  in  order  to  be  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Portland’s 
B  fon. 
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Rapine  foa.  In  1699,  he  married  Marianne  Teftard;  hut  this 
H  marriage  neither  abated  his  care  of  his  pupil,  nor  pre- 
^Feel  *  vented  his  accompanying  him  in  his  travels. .  Having 
fmifhed  this  employment,  he  returned  to  his  family, 
which  he  had  fettled  at  the  Hague  ;  and  here  he  con¬ 
tinued  fome  years.  But  as  he  found  his  family  in- 
ereafe,  he  refolved  to  retire  to  fome  cheap  country  ; 
and  accordingly  removed,  in  1707,  to  Wefel,  where  he 
wrote  his  Hiflory  of  England,  and  fome  other  pieces. 
Though  he  was  of  a  ftrong  conllitution,  yet  feventeen 
years  application  (for  fo  long  was  he  in  compofing  the 
iiiftory  juft  mentioned)  entirely  ruined  his  health.  He 
died  in  1725*  He  wrote  in  French,  1.  A  Diflertation 
on  the  Whigs  and  Tories.  2.  His  Hiflory  of  Eng¬ 
land,  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1726  and  1 7 2 V >  *n  9 
vols  4to,  and  reprinted  at  Trevoux  in  1728,  in  10  vols 
4to.  This  laft  edition  is  more  complete  than  that  of 
the  Hague.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and 
improved  with  Notes,  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Tindal,  in 
2  vols  folio.  This  performance,  though  the  work  of 
a  foreigner,  is  defervedly  efteemed  as  the  fulleft  and 
moft  impartial  colle£lion  of  Englifh  political  tranfac- 
tions  extant.  The  readers  of  wit  and  vivacity,  however, 
may  he  apt  to  complain  of  him  for  being  fometimes  ra¬ 
ther  tedious  and  dull. 

RAPINE,  in  law,  the  taking  away  another’s  goods 
&c.  bv  violence. 

RAPPERSWIL,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  on  the 
confines  of  the  canton  ot  Zurich,  and  of  the  territory 
of  Caller,  with  an  old  caftle.  It  is  ftrong  by  fitua- 
tion,  being  feated  on  a  neck  of  land  which  advances 
into  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge  8 50  paces  long.  It  is  fubjedl  to  the  cantons  of 
Zurich  and  Berne.  E  Long.  8.  57.  N.  Eat.  47.  20. 

RAFPOLSTEIN,  a  town  of  France  in  Upper  Al- 
face,  which,  before  the  Revolution,  had  the  title  of  a 
barony.  All  the  muficians  of  Alface  like  wife  depend¬ 
ed  upon  this  baron,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  him  a 
certain  tribute,  without  which  they  could  not  play  upon 
their  inftrnments.  E.  Long.  7.  28.  N.  Eat.  48.  15. 

RAPTURE,  an  eeftafyor  tranfport  of  mind.  See 
Extasy. 

RARE,  in  phyfic,  Hands  oppofed  to  denfe  ;  and  de¬ 
notes  a  body  that  is  very  porous,  whofe  parts. are  at  a 
great  diftance  from  one  another,  and  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  but  little  matter  under  a  large  hulk. 
See  the  following  article. 

RAREFACTION,  in  phyfics,  the  a£  whereby  a 
body  is  rendered  rare  ;  that  is,  brought  to  poftefs  more 
room,  or  appear  under  a  larger  bulk,  without  accef- 
fion  of  any  new  matter.—  This  is  very  frequently  the 
eftedl  of  fire,  as  has  long  been  univerfally  allowed.  In 
many  cafes,  however,  philofophers  have  attributed  it 
to  the  action  of  a  repuliive  principle.  However,  from 
the  many  difeoveries  concerning  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  electric  fluid  and  fire,  there  is  the  great- 
eft  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  rtpulfive  principle  is  no 
other  than  elementary  fire.  See  Repulsion. 

RAS-el-Eeel,  one  of  the  frontier  provinces  of  A- 
byflinia,  of  which  the  late  celebrated  traveller  Mr  Bruce 
was  made  governor  while  in  that  country  It  is  but 
of  fmall  extent,  and  in  its  moft  profperous  ft  ate  con¬ 
tained  only  39  villages.  The  climate  is  extreme ly  hot, 
in  Mr  Bruce’s  opinion  one  of  the  hotteft  in  the  world. 
He  informs  us,  that  on  the  firft  day  of  March,  at  three 
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o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  thermometer  flood  at  114°  Raf-Scot,  ; 
in  the  {hade,  and  in  the  evening  at  82°;  though  at  Rd*ay>  j 
funrife  it  had  been  no  higher  than  6 1 .  Notwithlland- 
ing  this  appearance  of  extreme  heat,  however,  the  fen- 
fation  was  by  no  means  intolerable  ;  they  could  hunt  at 
mid-day,  and  felt  the  evenings  rather  cold.  The  foil 
is  a  fat,  loofe,  black  earth,  which  onr  author  fays  is  the 
fame  from  13°  to  1 6°  of  north  latitude;  at  leaft  till 
we  come  to  the  deferts  of  Atbara,  where  the  tropical 
rains  ceafe.  This  country  divides  that  of  the  Shan- 
galla  into  two  parts,  nearly  equal.  Thefe  people  in¬ 
habit  a  belt  of  land  about  60  miles  broad,  all  along 
the  northern  frontier  of  Abyffinia,  excepting  two  large 
gaps  or  fpaces  which  have  been  left  open  for  the  fake 
of  commerce,  and  which  are  inhabited  by  ftrangeis,  to 
keep  the  Shangalla  in  awe.  The  latter  trade  in  gold, 
which  they  pick  up  in  the  ftreams  as  it  is  waflied  down 
from  the  mountains ;  for  there  are  no  mines  in  their 
country,  neither  is  there  any  gold  in  Abyflinia,  except¬ 
ing  what  is  imported  from  this  or  fome  other  country. 

The  Shangalla  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ras-el-Feel,  and  much  blood  has  been  (bed  in 
the  various  incuriions  they  have  made  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  though  of  late  tliofe  of  Ras-el-Feel,  by  the  afiifU 
ance  of  the  emperors,  have  been  enabled  to  keep  the 
Shangalla  at  bay. 

RAS-Sem,  a  city  of  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  concerning 
which  a  number  of  fables  were  told  by  the  Tripoline 
ambaffador,  all  of  which  were  believed  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

(See  ParRiviRD-City).  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  that  it 
is  iituated  about  five  days  journey  fouth  from  lkngazi; 
but  has  no  water  excepting  one  fountain,  which  has  a 
difagreeable  tafte,  and  feems  to  be  impregnated  with 
alum.  Hence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  Ras-Sem , 
or  the  fountain  of  poifon.  The  only  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity  in  this  place  confift  of  the  ruins  of  a  tower  or 
fortification,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Bruce,  is  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Vandals  ;  but  he  fays  he  cannot 
imagine  what  ufe  they  made  of  the  water,  and  they 
had  no  other  within  two  days  journey  of  the  place. — 

Here  our  traveller  faw  many  of  the  animals  called 
jerboa,  a  kind  of  mice  ;  which,  he  fays,  feem  to  par¬ 
take  as  much  of  the  nature  of  a  bird  as  of  a  qua¬ 
druped. 

RAS  AY,  one  of  the  Hebrides  Iflands,  is  about  1 3 
miles  long  and  2  broad.  It  contains  700  inhabitants, 
has  plenty  of  lime-ftone,  free-done  ;  and  feeds  great  num¬ 
bers  of  black  cattle;  but  has  neither  deers,  hares,  nor 
rabbits.  The  only  appearance  of  a  harbour  in  Rafay 
is  at  Clachan  Bay,  where  Mr  Macleod  the  proprietor  of 
the  ifland  refides.  Rafay  prefents  a  bold  fhore,  which 
rifes  to  the  height  of  mountains ;  and  here  the  natives 
have,  with  incredible  labour,  formed  many  little'  corn 
fields  and  patato  grounds.  Thefe  heights  decreafe  at 
the  fouth  end,  where  there  are  fome  farms  and  a  good- 
looking  country.  Mr  Macleod  is  foie  proprietor  of  this 
ifland,  and  of  Rona  and  Fladda  at  the  north  end  of  it, 
which  are  only  proper  for  grazing. 

The  houfe  of  Rafay  is  pleafantly  fituated  near  the 
fouth-weft  end  of  the  ifland,  which  is  the  moft  level 
part  of  it.  It  has  an  extenfive  and  excellent  garden* 
and  is  fuirounded  with  foreft  trees  of  considerable  mag¬ 
nitude  ;  another-*  proof  that  trees  will  grow  upon  the 
edge  of  the  fea,  though  it  mult  be  allowed  that  the 
6  channel 
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Rafcians 


Uaften- 

bur£. 


channel  here  is  narrow.  Immediately  behind  the  houfe 
of  Rafay  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel,  now  ufed 
as  the  family  burying-place. 

Dr  Johnfon,  in  his  hour,  exprefies  the  higheft  fatisfac- 
tion  at  the  reception  he  met  with  when  in  Rafay  from 


Mr  Macltod. 

R ASCIANS,  a  poor  oppreflfed  people  who  dwelt 
on  both  fides  of  the  Danube,  and  who,  about  the  year 
1594,  being  weary  of  the  Turkiih  thraldom,  firft  took 
1 3  of  their  veflels  upon  that  river  ;  and  then  drawing 
together  a  body  of  fifteen  thoufand  men  between  Buda 
and  Belgrade,  twice  defeated  the  pafha  of  Temefwar 
with  a  body  of  fourteen  thoufand  Turks.  They  after¬ 
wards  took  Baczkerek,  four  miles  from  Belgrade,  and 
the  caftle  of  Ottadt ;  then  laying  liege  to  that  of  Beche, 
on  the  Theylfa,  the  old  paftia  of  Temefwar  marched  to 
relieve  it  with  eleven  thoufand  men ;  but  the  Rafcians 
encountering  them,  flew  near  ten  thoufand,  and  took 
1 8  pieces  of  canon.  The  confequence  of  this  'victory 
was  the  reduction  of  Werfetza  and  Lutz.  Then,  fend¬ 
ing  to  the  archduke  for  aid  and  gunners,  they  offered  to 
put  themfelves  and  their  country  under  the  emperor's 
protection. 

RASOR-bill.  See  Alca,  n°  4. 

Rasok-  Fifh.  See  Solen. 

RASTALL  (John),  a  printer  and  mifcellaneous 
writer,  was  bom  in  London,  probably  about  the  end  of 
the  15th  century,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Returning 
front  the  univeriity,  he  fettled  in  the  metropolis,  and 
commenced  printer,  “  then  efteemed  (fays  Wood)  a 
profefiion  fit  for  any  fcholar  or  ingenious  man.”  He 
married  the  lifter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  whom,  we 
are  told,  he  was  very  intimate,  and  whofe  writings  he 
ftrenuoufly  defended.  From  the  title-page  of  one  of 
Lis  books,  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  Cheapfide,  at  the 
iign  of  the  inennaid.  He  died  in  the  year  1536  ;  and 
left  two  fons,  William  and  John  :  the  fir  ft  of  whom  be¬ 
came  a  judge  in  queen  Mary’s  reign,  and  the  latter  a 
juftice  of  peace.  This  John  Raftall,  the  fubjedf  of  the 
prefent  article,  was  a  zealous  Papift ;  but  Bale  fays, 
that  he  changed  his  religion  before  his  death.  He 
wrote,  I.  Natura  saturate.  Pits  calls  it  a  copious 
( prolix  a)  and  ingenious  comedy,  deferibing  Europe,  A- 
fia,  and  Africa  ;  with  cuts.  What  fort  of  a  comedy 
this  was,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  Probably  it  is  a  cof- 
mographical  defeription,  written  in  dialogue,  and  there¬ 
fore  ftyled  a  comedy.  2.  The  paftyme  of  the  people  ; 
the  cronvcles  cf  diverfe  realmys,  and  moil  efpecially  of 
the  realm  of  England,  brevely  compiled  and  emprinted 
in  Cheapefyde,  at  the  figu  of  the  mearmaid,  next  Pol- 
lyfgate,  cum  priwVtgio,  fol.  3.  EccJeJia  Johannu  Raf¬ 
ted/,  1542.  Was  one  of  the  prohibited  books  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  4.  Legurn  Anglicanarwn  voca- 
i-'da  explicate.  French  and  Latin.  Loud.  1567,  8vo. 
And  fome  other  works. 

RASTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia  and  marquifate  of  Baden,  with  a  handfome  caftle. 
It  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  concluded  here  between 
the  French  and  lmperialilts  in  1714;  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Merg,  near  the  Rhine.  E.  Long.  9.  iq.  N. 
Lat.  48.  52. 

RASTENBURG,  a  fine  city  in  Prnffia,  on  the  Gu- 
ber,  furrounded  with  a  wall,  and  fince  1629  alfo  with  a 
rampart. 


RAT,  in  zoology.  See  Mus. 

The  following  receipt  is  faid  to  have  been  found  ef¬ 
fectual  for  the  deftruCtion  of  rats.  Take  of  the  feeds 
of  ftavefacre  or  loufewoi  t,  powdered,  more  or  lefs  as  the 
occafion .  requires,  one  part ;  of  oat-meal,  three  parts  ; 
mix  them  well,  and  make  them  up  into  a  paftc  with  ho¬ 
ney.  Lay  pieces  of  it  in  the  holes,  and  on  the  places 
where  mice  and  rats  frequent ;  and  it  will  effedfuatly 
kill  or  rid  the  place  of  thofe  kind  of  vermin  by  their 
eating  thereof. 

Some  time  ago,  the  fociety  for  encouraging  arts  pro¬ 
pped  a  premium  of  50I.  for  a  preparation  capable  of 
alluring  or  fafeinating*  rats  fo  that  they  might  be  taken 
alive.  In  confequence  of  this,  a  great  number  of  new 
traps,  &c.  were  invented;  and  the  following  methods  of 
alluring  the  rats  to  a  certain  place  were  publifhed. 

One  of  thofe  moft  eafily  and  efficacioufly  pra&ifed  is 
the  trailing  fome  pieces  of  their  moft  favourite  food, 
which  ftiould  be  of  the  kind  that  lias  the  ftrongeft  fcent, 
fuch  as  toafted  cheefe  or  broiled  red  herrings,  from  the 
holes  or  entrances  of  the  clofet  to  their  recedes  in  every 
part  of  the  houfe  or  contiguous  building.  At  the  ex¬ 
tremities  and  in  different  parts  of  thecourfe  of  this  trail¬ 
ed  track,  fmall  quantities  of  meal,  or  any  other  kind 
of  their  food,  fhould  be  laid,  to  bring  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  into  the  tracks,  and  to  encourage  them  to  purfuc 
it  to  the  place  where  they  are  intended  to  be  taken  :  at 
that  place,  when  time  admits  of  it,  a  more  plentiful  re- 
paft  is  laid  for  them,  and  the  trailing  repeated  for  tw# 
or  three  nights. 

Befides  this  trailing  and  way-baiting,  fome  of  the 
moft  expert  of  the  rat-catchers  have  a  fhorter  and  per¬ 
haps  more  effe&ual  method  of  bringing  them  together; 
which  is  the  calling  them,  by  making  fuch  a  wbiftling 
noife  as  refembles  their  own  call ;  and  by  this  means, 
with  the  afGftance  of  the  way-baits,  they  call  them  out 
of  their  holes,  and  lead  them  to  the  repaft  prepared  for 
them  at  the  place  defigned  for  taking  them.  But  this 
is  much  more  difficult  to  be  pra&ifed  than  the  art  of 
trailing  ;  for  the  learning  the  exadt  notes  or  cries  of 
any  kind  of  beafts  or  birds,  fo  as  to  deceive  them,  is  a 
peculiar  talent  which  is  feldom  attained  :  though  fome 
perfons  have  been  known  who  could  call  together  a 
great  number  of  cats ;  and  there  was  a  man  in  London 
who  could  bring  nightingales,  when  they  were  within 
hearing,  about  him,  and  even  allure  them  to  perch  ou 
his  hand,  fo  as  to  be  taken. 

In  pradlifing  either  of  thofe  methods,  of  trailing  or 
calling,  great  caution  mull  be  ufed  by  the  operator  to 
fupprefs  and  prevent  the  fcent  of  his  feet  and  body  front 
being  perceived  ;  which  is  done  by  overpowering  that 
fcent  by  others  of  a  ftrongcr  nature.  In  order  to  this, 
the  feet  are  to  be  covered  with  cloths  rubbed  over  with 
afafeetida,  or  other  ftrong-fmelling  fubftances  ;  and  even 
oil  of  rhodium  is  fometimes  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  but 
fparingly,  on  account  of  b‘ts  dearnefs,  though  it  has  a 
very  alluring  as  well  as  difguifing  effedf.  If  this  cau¬ 
tion  of  avoiding  the  fcent  of  the  operator’s  feet,  near 
the  track,  and  in  the  place  where  the  rats  are  propofed 
to  be  colledled,  be  not  properly  obferved,  it  will  very 
much  obftrudl  the  fuccefs  of  the  attempt  to  take  them  ; 
for  they  are  very  fliy  of  coming  where  the  fcent  of  hu¬ 
man  feet  lies  very  frdh,  as  it  intimates  to  their  fagaci- 
ous  inftindl  the  prefence  of  human  creatures,  whom  they 
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naturally  dread.  To  the  above-mentioned  means  of  al¬ 
luring  by  trailing,  way-baiting,  and  calling,  is  added 
another  of  a  very  material  efficacy,  which  is,  the  ufe  of 
oil  of  rhodium,  which,  like  the  marunySyriacum  in  the 
cafe  of  cats,  has  a  very  extraordinary  fafeinating  power 
on  thefe  animals.  This  oil  is  extremely  dear,  and  there¬ 
fore  fparingly  nfed.  It  is  exalted  in  a  fmall  quantity  in 
the  place,  and  at  the  entrance  of  it,  where  the  rats  are 
intended  to  be  taken  ;  particularly  at  the  time  when 
they  are  to  be  lad  brought  together,  in  order  to  their 
dedrutlion  ;  and  it  is  ufed  alfo  by  fmearing  it  on  the 
furface  of  fome  of  the  implements  ufed  in  taking  by  the 
method  below  deferibed  ;  and  the  effedl  it  has  in  taking 
off  their  caution  and  dread,  by  the  delight  they  appear 
to  have  in  it,  is  very  extraordinary. 

It  is  lifual,  likewife,  for  the  operator  to  difguife  his 
figure  as  well  as  feent,  which  is  done  by  putting  on  a 
fort  of  gown  or  cloak,  of  one  colour,  that  hides  the 
natural  form,  and  makes  him  appear  like  a  pod  or  fome 
fuch  inanimate  thing  ;  which  habit  mud  likewife  be 
feented  as  above,  to  overpower  the  fmell  of  his  perfon  ; 
and  belides  this,  he  is  to  avoid  all  motion  till  he  has  fe- 
cured  his  point  of  having  all  the  rats  in  his  power. 

When  the  rats  are  thus  enticed  and  colledled,  where 
time  is  afforded,  and  the  whole  in  any  houfe  and  out¬ 
buildings  are  intended  to  be  cleared  away,  they  are  dif¬ 
fered  to  regale  on  what  they  mod  like,  which  is  ready 
prepared  for  them,  and  then  to  go  away  quietly  for  two 
or  three  nights  ;  by  which  means  thofe  that  are  not  al¬ 
lured  the  fird  night  are  brought  afterwards,  either  by 
their  fellows,  or  the  effe&s  of  the  trailing,  &c.  and  will 
not  fail  to  come  duly  again,  if  they  are  not  didurbed  or 
moleded.  But  many  of  the  rat-catchers  make  fhort- 
er  work,  and  content  themfelves  with  what  can  be 
brought  together  in  one  night  or  two ;  but  this  is  ne¬ 
ver  effe&ual,  unlefs  where  the  building  is  fmall  and  en- 
tire,  and  the  rats  but  few  in  number. 

The  means  of  taking  them,  when  they  are  brought 
together,  are  various.  Some  entice  them  into  a  very 
large  bag,  the  mouth  of  which  is  fuffieiently  capacious 
to  cover  nearly  the.  whole  floor  of  the  place  where  they 
are  colle&ed  ;  which  is  done  by  fmearing  fome  veffel, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bag,  with  oil  of  rhodium, 
and  laying  in  the  bag  baits  of  food.  This  bag,  which 
before  lay  fiat  on  the  giound  with  the  mouth  fpread 
open,  is  to  be  fuddenly  clofed  when  the  rats  are  all  in. 
Others  drive  or  fright  them,  by  flight  noifes  or  motions, 
into  a  bag  of  a  long  form,  the  mouth  of  which,  after  all 
the  rats  are  come  in,  is  drawn  up  to  the  opening  of  the 
place  by  which  they  entered,  all  other  ways  of  retreat 
being  fecured.  Others,  again,  intoxicate  or  poifon  them, 
by  mixing  with  the  repad  prepared  for  them  the  cocu- 
lus  Indicus,  or  the  nux  vomica.  They  diredf  four  oun¬ 
ces  of  the  coculus  Indicus,  with  twelve  ounces  of  oat¬ 
meal,  and  two  ounces  of  treacle  or  honey,  made  into  a 
mold  pade  with  drong-beer  :  but  if  the  nux  vomica  be 
ufed,  a  much  lefs  proportion  will  ferve  than  is  here  gi¬ 
ven  of  the  coculus.  Any  limilar  compofition  of  thefe 
drugs,  with  that  kind  of  food  the  rats  are  mod  fond  of, 
and  which  has  a  drong  flavour,  to  hide  that  of  the 
drugs,  will  equally  well  anfwer  the  end.  Tf  indeed  the 
coculus  Indicus  be  well  powdered,  and  infufed  in 
drong-beer  for  fome  time,  at  lead  half  the  quantity  here 
directed  will  ferve  as  well  as  the  quantity  before- men¬ 
tioned.  When  the  rats  appear  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
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toxicated  with  the  coculus,  or  fick  with  the  nux  vomica,  Rat-bland 
they  may  be  taken  with  the  hand,  and  put  into  a  bag  or  II 

cage,  the  door  of  the  place  being  fird  drawn  to,  led  atCS*  f 

thofe  who  have  drength  and  fenfe  remaining  efcape. 

RAT-Ijland ,  a  fmall  detached  part  of  the  ifland  of 
Lundy,  off  the  north  coad  of  Devon.  Though  noted 
in  Donn’s  map  of  the  county,  it  is  not  worth  mention 
here,  but  as  giving  opportunity  to  fubjoin  a  farther  no¬ 
tice  of  Lundy,  which  ifland  was  purchafed  a  few  years 
fince  by  Mr  Cleveland  M.  P.  for  about  1200  guineas, 
who  has  a  fmall  villa  on  it :  not  more  than  400  acres 
are  cultivated  :  it  is  let  altogether  for  70I.  a-year.  The 
foil  is  good,  though  no  trees  will  grow  on  the  ifland. 

It  has  fine  fprings  of  water  :  the  houfes  are  feven  :  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  do  not  exceed 
24.  The  bird  called  murr ,  whofe  eggs  are  very  large 
and  fine,  the  Lundy  parrot,  and  rabbits,  are  the  chief 
produce  ;  thefe  abound,  and  are  taken  for  the  feathers, 
eggs,  and  /kins,  principally.  They  have  now  (1794) 

70  bullocks  and  400  fheep,  but  the  latter  do  not  thrive. 

They  pay  no  taxes :  fifliing  fluffs  often  call  with  necef- 
faries  :  the  fituation  is  very  pleafant,  and  the  rocks 
around,  which  (are  large,  and  partly  granite,  are  wild, 
romantic,  and  novel.  It  had  probably  more  inhabitants 
once,  as  human  bones  have  been  ploughed  up.  It  has 
no  place  of  worfhip,  nor  public-houfe  ;  but  ftrangers 
are  always  welcome.  Eight  cannon  lie  on  the  battle¬ 
ments  on  the  top  of  a  very  fleep  precipice,  under  which 
is  a  curious  cavern.  Lord  Gower,  Mr  Benfon,  and  Sir 
J.  B.  Warren,  K.  B.  have  been  former  proprietors.  See 
Lundy. 

Rat-Tm/s,  or  Arrejls .  See  Farriery,  $  xxxvii. 

RATAFIA,  a  fine  fpirituous  liquor,  prepared  from 
the  kernels,  &c.  of  feveral  kinds  of  fruits,  particularly 
of  cherries  and  apricots. 

Ratafia  of  cherries  is  prepared  by  bruifing  the  cher¬ 
ries,  and  putting  them  into  a  veffel  wherein  brandy  has 
been  long  kept ;  then  adding  to  them  the  kernels  of 
cherries,  with  lira  wherries,  fugar,  cinnamon,  white  pep¬ 
per,  nutmeg,  cloves;  and  to  20  pound  of  cherries  10 
quarts  of  brandy.  The  veffel  is  left  open  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  then  flopped  clofe  for  two  months  before  it 
be  tapped.  Ratafia  of  apricots  is  prepared  two  ways, 
viz.  either  by  boiling  the  apricots  in  white-wine,  adding 
to  the  liquor  an  equal  quantity  of  brandy,  with  fugar, 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  the  kernels  of  apricots  ;  infufing 
the  whole  for  eight  or  ten  days  ;  then  draining  the  1L  • 
quor,  and  putting  it  up  for  ufe  :  or  elfe  by  infufing  the 
apricots,  cut  in  pieces,  in  brandy,  for  a  day  or  two,  paf- 
fiftg  it  through  a  draining  bag,  and  then  putting  in  the 
ufual  ingredients. 

RATCH,  or  rash,  in  clock-work,  a  fort  of  wheel 
having  twelve  fangs,  which  ferve  to  lift  up  the  detents 
every  hour,  and  make  the  clock  drike.  See  Clock. 

RATCHETS,  in  a  watch,  are  the  fmall  teeth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fufy,  or  barrel,  which  dops  it  in  winding 
UP- 

RATE,  a  dandard  or  proportion,  by  which  either 
the  quantity  or  value  of  a  thing  is  adjuded. 

RATES,  in  the  navy,  the  orders  or  claffes  into  which 
the  fhips  of  war  are  divided,  according  to  their  force 
and  magnitude. 

The  regulation,  which  limits  the  rates  of  men  of  war 
to  the  fmalled  number  poflible,  feems  to  have  been  dic¬ 
tated  by  confiderations  of  political  economy,  or  of  that 

'  of 
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Rates,  of  the  fimplicity  of  the  fervice  in  the  royal  dock-yards. 

•"~Y— The  Britifh  fleet  is  accordingly  diftributed  into  fix  rates, 
exclufive  of  the  inferior  veflels  that  ufually  attend  on 
naval  armaments  ;  as  floops  of  war,  armed  fhips,  bomb- 
ketches,  fire-fliips  and  cutters,  or  fchooners  commanded 
by  lieutenants. 

Ships  of  the  firft  rate  mount  ioo  cannon,  having  42- 
pounders  on  the  lower  deck,  24- pounders  on  the  middle 
deck,  1 2 -pounders  on  the  upper  deck,  and  6-pounders 
on  the  quarter-deck  and  fore-caftle.  They  are  manned 
with  850  men,  including  their  officers,  feamen,  marines, 
and  fervants. 

In  general,  the  fhips  of  every  rate,  befides  the  cap¬ 
tain,  have  the  mailer,  the  boatfwain,  the  gunner,  the 
chaplain,  the  puffer,  the  furgeon,  and  the  carpenter  ; 
all  of  whom,  except  the  chaplain,  have  their  mates  or 
affiftants,  in  which  are  comprehended  the  fail-maker,  the 
mafter  at  arms,  the  armourer,  the  captain’s  clerk,  the 
gunfmith,  &c. 

The  number  of  other  officers  are  always  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rate  of  the  fhip.  Thus  a  firft  rate  has  fix 
lieutenants,  fix  mailer’s  mates,  twenty-four  midfhipmen, 
and  five  furgeon’s  mates,  who  are  confidered  as  gentle¬ 
men  :  befides  the  following  petty  officers  ;  qtiarter-maf- 
ters  and  their  mates,  fourteen  ;  boatfwain ’s  mates  and 
yeomen,  eight ;  gunner’s  mates  and  affiftants,  fix;  quar- 
ter-gunuers,  twenty-five  ;  carpenter’s  mates,  two,  befides 
fourteen  affiflants  ;  with  one  Reward,  and  Reward’s  mate 
to  the  purfer. 

If  the  .  dimenfions  of  all  fhips  of  the  fame  rate  were 
equal,  it  would  be  the  fimpleft  and  moR  pevfpicuous 
method  to  collect  them  into  one  point  of  view  in  a  table: 
but  as  there  is  no  invariable  rule  for  the  general  dimen- 
fions^  We  muR  content  ourfelves  with  but  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  fhips  of  each  rate,  fo  as  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  difference  between  them. 

The  Victory,  one  of  the  laft  built  of  our  firR 
rates,  is  222  feet  6  inches  in  length,  from  the  head 
to  the  Rern  ;  the  length  of  her  keel,  15  1  feet  3  inches; 
that  of  her  gun-deck,  or  lower  deck,  186  feet ;  her  ex¬ 
treme  breadth  is  51  feet  10  inches;  her  depth  in  the 
hold,  21  feet  6  inches;  her  burden,  2162  tons;  and 
her  poop  reaches  6  feet  before  the  mizen-maR. 

Ships  of  the  fecond  rate  carry  90  guns  upon  three 
decks,  of  which  thofe  on  the  lower  battery  are  32- 
pounders  ;  thofe  on  the  middle,  1 8-pounders ;  on  the 
upper  deck,  1 2-pounders  ;  and  thofe  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  6-pounders,  which  ufually  amount  to  four  or  fix. 
Their  complement  of  men  is  750,  in  which  there  are  fix 
lieutenants,  four  maRer’s  mates,  24  midfhipmen,  and 
four  furgeon’s  mates,  14  quarter- maRers  and  their  mates, . 
fight  boatfwain’ s  mates  and  yeomen,  fix  gunner’s  mates 
and  yeomen,  with  22  quarter-gunners,  two  carpenter’s 
mates,  with  10  affiRants,  and  one  Reward  and  Reward’s 
mate. 

Ships  of  the  third  rate  carry  from  64  to  80  cannon, 
which  are  31,  18,  and  9  pounders.  The  80-gun  fhips 
however  begin  to  grow  out  of  repute,  and  to  give  way 
10  thofe  of  74,  70,  &c.  which  have  only  two  whole 
batteries  ;  whereas  the. former -have  three,  with  28  guns 
planted  on  each,  the  cannon  of  their  upper  deck  beiug 
the  fame  as  thofe  011  the  quarter-deck  and  fore-caftle  of 
the  latter,  which  are  9-pounders.  The  complement  in 
a  74  is  650,  and  in  a  64,  500  men  ;  having,  in  peace, 
four  lieutenants,  but  in  war,  five  ;  and  when  an  .  admiral 
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is  aboard,  fix.  They  have  three  maRer’s  mates,  16  Rates, 
midfhipmen,  three  furgeon’s  mates,  1  o  quarter-maRers  — 
and  their  mates,  fix  boatfwain’s  mates  and  yeomen,  four 
gunner’s  mates  and  yeomen,  with  1 8  quarter-gunners, 
one  carpenter’s  mate,  with  eight  affiRants,  and  one  Rew¬ 
ard  and  Reward’s  mate  under  the  purfer. 

Ships  of  the  fourth  rate  mount  from  60  to  50  guns, 
upon  two  decks,  and  the  quarter-deck.  The  lower 
tier  is  compofed  of  24-pounders,  the  upper  tier  of  12- 
pounders,  and  the  cannon  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
fore-caftle  are  6-pounders.  The  complement  of  a  50 
gun  fhip  is  350  men,  in  which  there  are  three  lieute¬ 
nants,  two  mafter’s  mates,  10  midihipmen,  two  fur¬ 
geon’s  mates,  eight  quarter-mafters  and  their  mates, 
four  boatfwain’s  mates  and  yeomen,  one  gunner’s  mate 
and  one  yeoman,  with  1 2  quarter-gunners,  one  carpen¬ 
ter’s  mate  and  fix  affiftants,  and  a  Reward  and  Reward’s 
mate. 

All  veflels  of  war,  under  the  fourth  rate,  are  ufual¬ 
ly  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  frigates , . 
and  never  appear  in  the  line  of  battle.  They  are  di¬ 
vided  into  the  5th  and  6th  rates  ;  the  former  mounting 
from  40  to  32  guns,  and  the  latter  from  28  to  20. 

The  largeft  of  the  fifth  rate  have  two  decks  of  cannon, 
the  lower  battery  being  of  1 8-pounders,  and  that  of 
the  upper  deck  of  9-pounders  ;  but  thofe  of  36  and  32 
guns  have  one  complete  deck  of  guns,  mounting  1  2- 
pounders,  befides  the  quarter-deck  and  forc-caftle,  which 
carry  6-pounders.  The  complement  of  a  fliip  of  44 
guns  is  280  men  ;  and  that  of  a  frigate  of  36  guns, 

240  men.  The  firft  has  three,  and  the  fecond  two, 
lieutenants  ;  and  both  have  two  maRer’s  mates,  fix  mid¬ 
fhipmen,  two  furgeon’s  mates,  fix  quarter-maRers  and 
their  mates,  two  boatfwain’s  mates  and  one  yeoman, 
one  gunner’s  mate  and  OHe  yeoman,  with  10  or  1 1  quar¬ 
ter-gunners,  and  one  purfer’s  Reward. 

Frigates  of  the  6th  rate  carry  9-pounders,  thofe  of 
28  guns  having  3-pounders  on  their  quarter-deck,  with 
200  men  for  their  complement  ;  and  thofe  of  24,  16a 
men  :  the  former  has  two  lieutenants,  the  latter,  one  ; 
and  both  have  two  mafter’s  mates,  four  midfhipmen, . 
one  furgeon’s  mate,  four  quarter-maRers  and  their  mates, 
one  boatfwain’s  mate  and  one  yeoman,  one  gunner’s 
mate  and  one  yeoman,  with  fix  or  feven  quarter-gun¬ 
ners,  and  one  purfer’s  Reward. 

The  floops  of  war  carry  from  1  8  to  8  cannon,  the 
largeft  of  which  have  fix-pounders  ;  and  the  fmalleft, 
viz.  thofe  of  8  or  10  guns,  four-pounders.  Their  offi 
cers  are  generally  the  fame  as  in  the  6th  rates,  with 
little  variation  ;  and  their  complements  of  men  are  from 
120  to  60,  in  proportion  to  their  force  or  magnitude, 

N.  B.  Bomb- veflels  are  on  the  fame  eftablifhment  as 
floops  ;  but  fire-fhips  and  hofpital-fhips  are  011  that  of 
fifth  rates. 

Nothing  more  evidently  manifefts  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  marine  art,  and  the  degree  of  perfection  to. 
which  it  has  arrived  in  Britain,  than  the.  facility  of  ma¬ 
naging  our  firR  rates  ;  which  were  formerly  efteemed 
incapable  of  government,  unlefs  in  the  moft  favourable 
weather  of  the  fummer. 

Ships  of  the  fecond  rate,  and  thofe  of  the  third, 
which  have  three  decks,  carry  their  fails  remarkably  * 
well,  and  labour  very  little  at  fea.  They  are  excellent 
in  a  general  a&ion,  or  in  cannonading  a  fort  refs.  Thofe 
of  the  third  rate,  which  have  two  tiers,  are  fit  for  the 

lue- 
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Rareen  Vme  of  battle,  to  lead  the  convoys  and  fquadrons  of  fhips 
of  war  in  a&ion,  and  in  general  to  fuit  the  different  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  naval  fervice. 

The  fourth-rates  may  be  employed  on  the  fame  oc- 
caiions  as  the  third-rates,  and  may  be  alfo  deflined  a- 
mongft  the  foreign  colonies,  or  on  expeditions  of  great 
diftance ;  fince  thefe  veffels  are  ufuaily  excellent  for 
keeping  and  fuftaining  the  fea. 

Veffels  of  the  fifth  rate  are  too  weak  to  faffer  the 
fhock  of  a  line  of  battle  ;  but  they  may  be  deftined  to 
lead  the  convoys  of  merchant  fhips,  to  protect  tne  com¬ 
merce  in  the  colonies,  to  cruize  in  different  ftations,  to 
accompany  fquadrons,  or  be  fent  exprefs  with  neccffary 
intelligence  and  orders.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
the  hxth  rates. 

The  frigates,  which  mount  from  28  to  38  guns 
upon  one  deck,  with  the  quarter-deck,  are  extremely 
proper  for  cruizing  againil  privateers,  or  for  fhort 
expeditions,  being  light,  long,  and  ufuaily  excellent 
fail  ors. 

PvATEEN,  or  Ratten,  in  commerce,  a  thick 
woollen  fluff,  quilled,  woven  on  a  loom  with  four 
t reddles,  like  ferges  and  other  fluffs  that  have,  the  whale 
or  quilling.  There  are  fome  rateens  dreffed  and  prepa¬ 
red  like  cloths  ;  others  left  limply  in  the  hair,  and 
•others  where  the  hair  or  knap  is  frized.  Rateens  are 
.-chiefly  manufa&ured  in  France,  Holland,  and  Italy,  and 
are  rnoftly  ufed  in  liningvS.  The  frize  is  a  fort  of  coarfe 
ratcen,  and  the  drugget  is  a  rateen  half  linen  half  wool¬ 
len. 

RATIFICATION,  an  a&  approving  of  and  con¬ 
firming  fomething  done  by  another  in  our  name. 

RATIO,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is  that  rela¬ 
tion  of  homogeneous  things  which  determines  the 
quantity  of  one  from  the  quantity  of  another,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  third. 

Two  numbers,  lines,  or  quantities,  A  and  R,  being 
-propofed,  their  relation  one  to  another  may  be  confider- 
cd  under  one  of  thefe  two  heads  :  1 .  How  much  A  ex¬ 
ceeds  B,  or  B  exceeds  A  ?  And  this  is  found  by  taking 
A  from  B,  or  B  from  A,  and  is  called  arithmetic  rea - 
Jon9  or  ratio.  2.  Or  how  many  times,  and  parts  of  a 
time,  A  contains  B,  or  B  contains  A  ?  And  this  is  cal¬ 
led  geometric  rea/on  or  ratio  ;  (or,  as  Euclid  defines  it, 
it  is  the  mutual  habitude ♦  or  refpeB ,  of  two  magnitudes 
;of  the  fame  kind,  according  to  quantity  ,*  that  is,  as  to 
how  often  the  one  contains,  or  is  contained  in,  the 
other)  ;  and  is  found  by  dividing  A  by  B,  or  B  by 
A.  And  here  note,  that  that  quantity  which  is  referred 
to  another  quantity  is  called  the  antecedent  of  the  ratio  ; 
and  that  to  which  the  other  is  referred  is  called  the  con - 
fequent  of  the  ratio  ;  as,  in  the  ratio  of  A  to  B,  A  is 
the  antecedent,  and  B  the  confequent.  Therefore  any 
quantity',  as  antecedent,  divided  by  any  quantity  as  a 
confequent,  gives  the  ratio  of  that  antecedent  to  the 
confequent.  ' 

Thus  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  is  but  the  ratio  of  B 

B 

the  ratio  of  x  2  to  4  is 


to  A  is  and,  in  numbers, 
A 


ii  =  3,  or  triple  ;  but  the  ratio  of  4  to  12  is  -i  =—  * 
4  12  3 

.or  fubtriplc. 

And  here  note,  that  the  quantities  thus  •  compared 
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muft  be  of  the  fame  kind  ;  that  is,  fucli  as  by  multipli-  Rarindna, 
cation  may  be  made  to  exceed  one  the  other,  or  as  thefe 
quantities  are  faid  to  have  a  ratio  between  them,  which, 
being  multiplied,  may  be  made  to  exceed  one  another. 

Thus  a  line,  liow  fhort  foever,  may*  be  multiplied,  that  i-s, 
produced  fo  long  as  to  exceed  any'  given  right  line  ;  and 
confequently  thefe  may  be  compared  together,  and  the 
ratio  expreffed  :  but  as  a  line  can  never,  by  any  multi¬ 
plication  whatever,  be  made  to  have  breadth,  that  is, 
to  be  made  equal  to  a  fuperficies,  how  fmall  foever; 
thefe  can  therefore  ^never  be  compared  together,  and 
confequently  have  no  ratio  or  refpecl  one  to  another, 
according  to  quantityr ;  that  is,  as  to  how  often  the  one* 
contains,  or  is  contained  in,  the  other.  See  Quantity. 

RATIOCINATION,  the  a&  of  reafomng.  See 
Reasoning. 

RATION,  or  Ratian,  in  the  army,  a  portion  of 
ammunition,  bread,  drink,  and  forage,  diftributed  to 
each  foldier  in  the  army,  for  his  daily  fubfiftence,  &c. 

The  horfc  have  rations  of  hay  and  oats  when  they  can¬ 
not  go  out  to  forage.  The  rations  of  bread  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  weight.  The  ordinary  ration  of  a  foot  foldier 
is  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  per  day.  The  offi¬ 
cers  have  feveral  rations  according  to  their  quality  and 
the  number  of  attendants  they  are  obliged  to  keep. — 

When  the  ration  is  augmented  on  occafions  of  rejoicing, 
it  is  called  a  double  ration.  The  {hip’s  crews  have  alfo 
their  rations  or  allowances  of  bifket,  pulfe,  and  water, 
proportioned  according  to  their  ftock. 

RATIONALE,  a  folution  or  account  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fome  opinion,  a&ion,  hypothefis,  phenomenon, 
or  the  like. 

RATIBOR,  a  town  of  Germany^  in  Silefia,  and 
capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle.  It 
has  been  twice  taken  by  the  Swedes,  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Oder,  in  a  country  fertile  in  corn  and  fruits, 

15  miles  north-eaft  of  Troppaw,  and  142  eall  of  Prague. 

E.  Long.  22.  24.  N.  Lat.  50.  14. 

RATISBON,  an  ancient,  large,  rich,  handfome, 
and  ftrong  city’  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  free  and  im¬ 
perial,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  whofe  bifhop  is  a  prince  of 
the  empire-.  It  is  called  by  the  Germans  Regenfbnrg, 
from  the  river  Regens,  which  runs  under  a  line  ftone 
bridge,  and  throws  itfelf  into  the  Danube  below  the 
city  ;  and  the  rivers  Luber  and  Nab  mix  with  it  above 
the  city.  The  French  call  it  Ratifbon,  in  imitation  of 
the  Latins ;  it  hath  formerly  been  fubje&  to  the  kings 
of  Bavaria,  who  made  it  the  place  of  their  refidence  ; 
but  it  was  declared  free  by  the  emperor  Frederick  1. 
which  does  not  however  hinder  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  from 
dividing  the  toll  with  the  citizens,  according  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  them.  Thefe  princes  have  alfo  the  criminal 
jurifdiction,  for  which  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  pay 
them  homage.  It  is  the  firft  city  of  the  bench  of  Suabia, 
and  contains  at  prefent  within  its  walls  five  different  free 
ftates  of  the  empire  ;  namely,  the  bifhop,  the  abbot  of 
St  Emmeran,  the  abbeffes  of  the  Low  and  High  Muii- 
fter,  and  the  city.  The  inhabitants  of  Ratifbon  have 
the  privilege  not  to  be  cited  before  other  tribunals,  un- 
lefs  for  adlions  above  40®  florins.  The  fenate  is  com- 
pofed  of  17  members,  and  there  is  a  council  of  10, 
which  is  charged  with  the  government  of  the  ftate.  The 
citizens  have  a  right  to  eledt  a  chief,  who  judges  of  the 
affairs  of  police.  The  catholics  have  the  cxercife  of 
their  religion  in  the  cathedral  church,  and  others,  and 

the 
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t be  Lutherans  in  three  churches,  which  they  have  built. 
The  magiftrates  and  officers  of  the  city  are  all  Protef- 
tants  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  although  there  are 
about  2  2  Catholic  churches,  yet  there  are  very  few  Ca- 
tholic  citizens,  the  magi  ft  racy  not  allowing  the  freedom 
of  the  town  to  be  given  to  Catholics  living  there.  As 
this  city  is  lan?e,  elegant,  and  full  of  magnificent  lioufes, 
it  has  been  chofen  many  years  for  the  place  of  holding 
the  diet,  upon  account  of  the  conveniency,  to  many 
neighbouring  princes  and  ftates,  of  fending  their  provi¬ 
sions  by  land  and  water,  without  great  expence.  1  lie 
town-houfe,  in  the  hall  of  which  the  Diet  meets,  is 
extremely  magnificent.  In  the  year  1740,.  however, 
v  hen  there  was  a  war  in  Germany,  the  Diet  met  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  till  after  the  death  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  VII.  Provifions  are  very  plentiful  at 
Ratifhon  in  time  of  peace.  The  inhabitants  have  a 
good  deal  of  trade,  the  river  on  which  it  ftands  being 
navigable,  and  communicating  with  a  great  part  of  Ger¬ 
many.  it  is  55  miles  fouth-eail  of  Nuremberg,  62 
north  of  Munich,  and  195  weft  of  Vienna.  E.  Long. 
12.  5.  N.  Lat.  48.  59. 

RATLINES,  or,  as  the  failors  call  them  ratlins , 
thofe  lines  which  make  the  ladder  fleps  to  go  up  the 
fhrouds  and  puttocks,  hence  called  the  ratlins  of  the 
Jhrouds . 

RATOLFZEL,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in 
Snabia,  near  the  weft  end  of  the  lake  Conftance.  It 
is  feated  on  that  part  of  it  called  Bcdenfee ,  and  belongs 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  who  took  it  from  the  duke  of 
Wirtemburg,  after  the  battle  of  Nordlingen.  It  is  12 
miles  weft  of  the  city  of  Conftance.  It  is  defended  by 
the  impregnable  caftie  of  Hohen  Dwel,  on  an  inaccef- 
fible  hill  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  the  rock  of  which  is 
flint,  fo  that  a  few  men  *inay  hold  it  out  againft  an 
army. 

RATTLESNAKE.  See  Crotalus. 

Ratti f snake  Root .  See  Polygala. 

RATZEI3URG,  or  Ratzemburg,  an  ancient 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and 
in  the  duchy  of  Lawenburgh,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee  and  a 
caftie.  The  town  depends  on  the  duchy  of  Lawenburg, 
and  the  cathedral  church  on  that  of  Ratzburg.  It  is 
feated  on  an  eminence,  and  almoft  furronnded  with  a  lake 
25  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  rI  he  Duke  of 
Lawenburg  feized  and  fortified  it  in  1689,  and  the  king 
of  Denmark  took  it  in  1693  ;  but  it  was  difmantled, 
and  reftored  in  1  700  to  the  Duke,  who  re-fortified  it. 
This  town  has  been  frequently  pillaged,  particularly  in 
3  552,  by  Francis  duke  of  Saxe  Lawenburg,  becaufe  the 
canons  ref ufed*  to  eledl  his  fon  Magnus  their  bifhop. 
It  lies  nine  miles  fouth  of  Lubec.  This  place  is  noted 
for  its  excellent  beer.  E.  Long.  ic.  58.  N.  Lat. 
53*  47- 

RAVA,  a  town  of  Great  Poland,  and  capital  of  a 
palatinate  o£  the  fame  name,  with  a  fortified  caftie, 
where  they  keep  ftate  prifoners.  The  houfts  are  built 
of  wood,  and  there  is  a  Jefuits  college.  It  is  feated  in  a 
moral's  covered  with  water,  which  proceeds  from  the  ri¬ 
ver  Rava,  with  which  it  is  furrounded.  It  is  45  miles- 
fouth  of  Blofko,  and  50  fouth-weft  of  Warfiw.  The 
palatinate  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  that  of- Blofko,  on 
the  eaft  by  that  of  Mazovia,  on  the  fouth  by  that  of 
Sandomer,  and  on  the  weft  by  that  of  -  Lencieza. 
RAVELIN,  in  fortification,  was  anciently  a  flat 
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baftion  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  curtain  ;  but  nor/  a 
detached  work  compofed  only  of  two  faces,  which 
make  a  faliant  angle  without  any  flanks,  and  raifed  be-  , 
fore  the  counterfcarp  of  the  place.  See  Fortifica¬ 
tion. 

RAVEN,  in  ornithology.  See  Corfu  s. 

Sea  Raven f  or  corvo  marina  of  Kongo  in  Africa,  in 
ichthyology,  is  about  fix  feet  long,  and  big  in  propor¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  moft  lingular  circumftance  appertaining 
to  this  creature  is  the  flone  found  in  its  head,  to  which 
the  natives  aferibe  feme  medicinal  virtues,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  tafte  cf  its  hard  roe,  which  is  ftill  much  admired, 
when  dried  in  the  fun,  and  becomes  as  hard  as  a  ftone. 

RAVENGLAS,  a  town  of  Cumberland  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Irt  and  Eflc,  which, 
with  the  fea,  encompafs  three  parts  of  it.  It  is  a  well 
built  place,  and  has  a  good  road  for  (hipping,  which 
brings  it  fome  trade.  E.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  54.  20. 

RAVENNA  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  city  of  Gallia  Cif- 
padana;  a  colony  of  Theffalians,  on  the  Adriatic,  in  waffl¬ 
es  or  a  boggy  fituation,  which  proved  a  natural  fecurity 
to  it.  The  houfes  were  all  of  wood,  the  communication 
by  bridges  and  boats,  and  the  town  kept  fweet  and  elean 
by  the  tides  carrying  away  the  mud  and  foil,  (Strabo). 
Anciently  it  had  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bedefis ; 
Auguftus  added  a  new  port,  capacious  to  hold  a  fleet, 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  Adriatic,  between  which  and  the 
city  lay  the  Via  Csefaris.  In  the  lower  age  it  was  the 
feat  of  the  Oftrogoths  for  72  years;  but  being  recover¬ 
ed  by  Narfes,  Juftinian’s  general,  it  became  the  refidence* 
of  the  exarchs,  inagiftrates  fent  by  the  emperor  from 
Conllantinople,  for  175  years,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Longobards.  It  is  ftill  called  Ravenna ,  capital  of 
Romania.  The  feat  of  the  weftern  or  Roman  Empire 
was  by  Horiorins  tranflated  to  Ravenna  about  the  year 
404,  and  hence  the  country  in  which  it  ftood  was  call¬ 
ed  Romania ,  in  the  pope’s  territory.  It  had  a  very 
flouriftiing  trade  till  the  fea  withdrew  two  miles  from 
it,  which  has  been  a  great  detriment.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions  are  of  little  importance,  and  the  citadel  is  gone 
to  ruin.  It  is  now  moft  remarkable  for  the  excellent 
wine  produced  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  maufoleum 
of  Theodoric  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  remarkable  for  being 
covered  by  a  fingle  ftone  28  feet  in  diameter  and  15 
thick.  It  was  at  Ravenna  that  the  duke  of  Nemours 
fell,  after  having  gained  a  moft  decifive  viflory  over  the 
confederate  army,  in  1511.  See  France,  n  129,  and 
Modern  Univerfal  Hiftory,  vol.  xx.  p.  324.  &c. 

RAVENS BU RG,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  Well- 
phalia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bifhopries  of 
Ofnabnrg  and  Minden,  on  the  eaft  by  Lemgow,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  bifhopric  of  Paderborn,  and  on  the 
weft  by  that  of  Munfter.  It  belongs  to  the  king  of 
Pruflia,  and  has  its  name  from  the  caftie  of  Ravenf- 
burg. 

Ravensburg,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Algow,  in  the  circle  of  Snabia.  It  is  well 
b.iilt,  and  the  public  ft  ruptures  are  liandfome.  The 
inhabitants  are  partly  Proteftants  and  partly  Papifts. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Chenfs,  in  E.  Long.  9.  4 6. 
N.  Lat.  47.  44. 

RAVET,  an  infefl  ftiaped  like  a  may-bug,  or  cock 
chaffel,  (fee  Scarab/eus^,  with  which  the  ifland  of 
Guadalonpe  is  much  pdtered.  It  has  a  {linking  fmell, 
preys  upon  paper,  books,  and  furniture,  and  whatever 
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they  do  not  gnaw  is  difcoloured  by  their  ordure.  Thefe 
nafly  infers,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  appear 
chiefly  by  night,  would  be  intolerable,  were  it  not  for 
-a  large  fpider,  fome  of  them  as  long  as  a  man’s  fift, 
which  intangles  them  in  its  web,  and  otherwife  furprifes 
them.  On  which  account  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
are  very  careful  of  thefe  fpiders. 

RAVILLIAC  (Francis),  the  infamous  affafiin  of 
•  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  a  native  of  Angoulefme, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  execution  was  about  one  or  two 
and  thirty  years  of  age.  See  France,  n°  146,  and 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  Ravilliac  was  the  fon  of  pa¬ 
rents  who  lived  upon  alms.  His  father  was  that  fort 
of  inferior  retainer  to  the  law,  to  which  the  vulgar 
give  the  name  of  a  pettifogger,  and  his  fon  had  been 
bred  up  in  the  fame  way.  Ravilliac  had  fet  up  a  claim 
to  an  eftate,  but  the  caufe  went  againft  him  :  this  dif- 
appointment  affected  his  mind  deeply  :  he  afterwards 
taught  a  fchool,  and,  as  himfelf  faid,  received  chari¬ 
table  gifts,  though  but  of  a  very  fmall  value,  from  the 
parents  of  thofe  whom  he  taught ;  and  yet  his  diftrefs 
was  fo  great,  that  he  had  much  ado  to  live.  When 
he  was  feized  for  the  king’s  murder,  he  was  very  loofely 
guarded  ;  all  were  permitted  to  fpeak  with  him  who 
pleafed  ;  and  it  was  thought  very  remarkable  that  a  Je- 
fuit  fhould  fay  to  him,  “  Friend,  take  care,  whatever 
you  do,  that  you  don’t  charge  honeft  people.”  He 
was  removed  next  day  from  the  houfe  of  Efpernon  to 
the  Conciergerie,  the  proper  prifon  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris.  When  he  was  firft  interrogated,  he  an¬ 
swered  with  great  boldnefs,  “  That  he  had  done  it, 
and  would  do  it,  if  it  were  to  do  again.”  When 
he  was  told  that  the  king,  though  dangeroufly  wound¬ 
ed,  was  living,  and  might  recover,  he  faid  that  he  had 
ftruck  him  home,  and  that  he  was  fure  he  was  dead. 
In  his  fubfequent  examinations  he  owned  that  he  had 
long  had  an  intention  to  kill  the  king,  becaufe  he  fuf- 
fered  two  religions  in  his  kingdom  $  and  that  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  obtain  an  audience  of  him,  that  he  might 
admonifli  him.  He  alfo  faid  that  he  underftood  the  king’s 
great  armament  to  be  againft  the  pope,  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  to  make  war  againft  the  pope,  was  to  make 
war  againft  God.  We  have  no  diftindf  account  of  the 
three  laft  examinations;  but  he  is  faid  to  have  perfifted, 
in  the  moft  folemn  affeverations,  that  he  had  no  accom¬ 
plices,  and  that  nobody  had  perfuaded  him  to  the  fa&. 
He  appeared  furprifed  at  nothing  fo  much  as  at  the 
univerfal  abhorrence  of  the  people,  which,  it  feems, 
he  did  not  expert.  They  were  forced  to  guard  him 
ftri&ly  from  his  fellow-prifoners,  who  would  otherwife 
have  murdered  him.  The  butchers  of  Paris  defired  to 
have  him  put  into  their  hands,  affirming  that  they  would 
flay  him  alive,  and  that  he  ffiould  ftill  live  1 2  days. 
When  lie  was  put  to  the  torture,  he  broke  out  into 
horrid  execrations,  and  always  infilled  that  he  did  the 
iacl  from  his  own  motive,  and  that  he  could  accufe 
nobody.  O11  the  day  of  his  execution,  after  he  had 
made  the  amende  honourable  before  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  he  was  carried  to  the  Greve;  and,  being  brought 
upon  a  fcaffold*,  was  tied  to  a  wooden  engine  in  the 
fhape  of  a  St  Andrew’s  crofs.  The  knife  with  which 
Le  did  the  murder  being  faftened  in  his  right  hand,  it 
was  Jn rft  burnt  in  a  flow  fire  ;  then  the  flefhy  parts 
of  his  body  were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  melted 
lead,  oil,  piteh,  and  rofin,  poured  into  the  wounds, 
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and  through  a- clay  funnel  into  his  bowels  by  the  navel.  Rawlllic, 
The  people  refufed  to  pray  for  him  ;  and  when,  ac- 
cording  to  the  fentence  pronounced  upon  him,  he  came 
to  be  dragged  to  pieces  by  four  horfes,  one  of  thofe 
that  were  brought  appearing  to  be  but  weak,  one  of 
the  fpe£lators  offered  his  own,  with  which  the  criminal 
was  much  moved :  he  is  faid  to  have  then  made  a  con- 
feffion,  which  was  fo  written  by  the  greffier  Voifin, 
that  not  fo  much  as  one  word  of  it  could  ever  be  read. 

He  was  very  earneft  for  abfolntion,  which  his  confeffior 
refufed,  unlefs  he  would  reveal  his  accomplices  ;  “  Give 
it  me  conditionally  (faid  he)  ;  upon  condition  that  I 
have  told  the  truth,”  which  they  did.  His  body  was 
fo  robuft,  that  it  refilled  the  force  of  the  horfes  ;  and 
the  executioner  was  at  length  obliged  to  cut  him  into 
quarters,  which  the  people  dragged  through  the  ftreets. 

The  houfe  in  which  he  was  born  was  demoliflied,  and 
a  column  of  infamy  ere&ed  ;  his  father  and  mother 
were  banifhed  from  Angoulefme,  and  ordered  to  quit 
the  kingdom  upon  pain  of  being  hanged,  if  they  return¬ 
ed,  without  any  form  of  procefs ;  his  brothers,  fillers, 
uncles,  and  other  relations,  were  commanded  to  lay 
afide  the  name  of  Ravilliac,  and  to  affume  fome  other. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  execrable  monfter,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  im¬ 
pelled  to  fuch  a  fa&  by  the  feditious  fermons  and  books 
of  the  Jefuits,  whom  Henry,  rather  out  of  fear  than 
love,  had  recalled  and  carefled,  and  to  whom  he  had 
bequeathed  his  heart. 

Neither  the  dying  words  of  Ravilliac,  nor  fo  much 
of  his  procefs  as  was  publiffied,  were  credited  by  his 
cotemporaries.  Regalt  the  hiftorian  fays,  that  there 
vyere  two  different  opinions  concerning  this  affaffina- 
tion  one,  that  it  was  conduced  by  fome  grandees,  who 
facrificed  that  monarch  to  their  old  refentments ;  the 
other,  that  it  was  done  by  the  emiffaries  of  the  Spa-  • 
niards.  Letters  from  Bruflels,  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  and 
other  places,  were  received  before  the  15th  of  Mav, 
with  a  report  of  the  king’s  death.  Though  nothing 
occurs  in  the  examinations  of  Ravilliac  that  were  firft 
publifhed,  in  reference  to  his  journeys  to  Naples  and 
other  places;  yet  as  thefe  are  fet  down  as  certain  truths 
by  good  authors,  fo  there  are  probable  grounds  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  not  fidlitious.  It  appears  from 
Sir  Ralph  Winwood’s  Memorials,  that  Ravilliac  had 
been  not  long  before  at  BrufTels.  Amongft  other  cir- 
cumftances  that  created  a  very  great  doubt,  whether 
the  aflaffin  fpoke  truth,  were  the  things  found  in  his 
pocket  at  the  time  he  was  feized ;  amongft  which  was 
a  chaplet,  the  figure  of  a  heart  made  in  cotton,  in  the 
centre  of  which  lie  faid  there  was  a  bit  of  the  true 
crofs,  but  when  cut  there  was  none,  which  he  affirmed 
was  given  him  by  a  canon  at  Angoulefme,  a  piece  of 
paper  with  the  arms  of  France  painted  upon  it,  ano- 
tlici  lull. of  characters,  and  a  third  containing  verfesfor 
the  meditation  of  a  criminal  going  to  execution.  The 
provoft  of  Pluviers,  or  Petiviers,  in  Beance,  about  fix 
miles  from  Paris,  had  faid  openly  on  the  day  that  Hen- 
ry.IV*  murdered,  46  I  his  day  the  king  is  either  * 
flain  or  dangeroufiy  wounded.”  After  the  king’s  death 
was  known,  he  was  feized  and  fent  prifbner  to  Paris ; 
but,  bsfoie  lie  was  examined*  he  was  found  hanged  in 
the  firings  of  his  drawers.  His  body  was,  notwith* 
handing,  hung  up  by  the  heels  on  the  common  gibbet 
on  the  19th  of  June.  What  ineneafed  the  fufpicions 
5  grounded 
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Rnm  grounded  on  this  man’s  end,  was  his  having  two  fens 
!i  Jefuits,  and  his  being  a  dependent  on  the  family  of 

** ay*  Monficur  d’Entragues. 

RAUN,  upon  the  liver  Miza,  a  town  of  fome 
ftrength,  remarkable  for  a  bloody  fkirmifh  between  the 
'Prnffians  and  Auftrians,  in  Augufl  1744.  The  king 
of  Pniffia,  intending  to  get  polfeffion  of  Beraun,  fent 
thither  fix  battalions,  with  eight  cannon,  and  800  huf- 
fars  ;  but  General  Feflititz  being  there  with  a  great 
party  of  his  corps,  and  M.  Luchefi  with  tooo  horfe, 
they  not  only  repulfed  the  Prtlflians,  but  attacked  them 
in  their  turn,  and,  after  a  warm  difpute,  obliged  them 
to  retire  with  confiderable  lofs. 

RAURICUM  (anc.  geog.)>  a  town  of  the  Raurici, 
fituated  over  againfl  Abnoba,  a  mountain  from  which 
the  Danube  takes  its  rile.  A  Roman  colony  led  by 
L.  Manutius  Plancus  the  fcholar  and  friend  of  Cicero  r 
called  Colonia  Rauriaca  (Pliny),  Raurica  (Infcription), 
Augufla  Rauricorum.  The  town  was  deflroyed  in  Ju¬ 
lian’s  time.  It  is  now  commonly  called  Augj. rl,  a  village 
greatly  decayed  from  what  it  formerly  was.  It  is  fitua¬ 
ted  on  the  Rhine,  diftant  about  two  hours  to  the  ealt 
of  Balil.  The  country  is  now  the  canton  of  Bafil. 

RAY  (John),  a  celebrated  botanifl,  was  the  fon  of 
Mr  Roger  Ray  a  blackfmith,  and  was  born  at  Black 
Notly  in  Elfex  in  1628.  He  received  the  firft  rudi¬ 
ments  of  learning  at  the  grammar-fehool  at  Brain¬ 
tree  ;  and  in  1644  was  admitted  into  Catharine  hall 
in  Cambridge,  from  whence  he  afterwards  removed 
to  Trinity  college  in  that  univerfity.  He  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  mailer  of  arts,  and  became  at  length  a  fenior  fel¬ 
low  of  the  college  ;  but  his  intenfe  application  to 
his  lludies  having  injured  his  health,  he  was  obliged  at 
his  leifure  hours  to  exercife  himfelf  by  riding  or  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  fields,  which  led  him  to  the  lludy  of  plants. 
He  noted  from  Johnfon,  Parkinfon,  and  the  Phytologia 
Britannica ,  the  places  where  curious  plants  grew  ;  and 
in  1658  rode  from  Cambridge  to  the  city  of  Cheller, 
from  whence  he  went  into  North  Wales,  vifiting  many 
places,  and  among  others  the  famous  hill  of  Snowdon  ; 
returning  by  Shrewlbury  and  Gloucefter.  In  1660  he 
publifhed  his  Catalogs  Plantarurn  circa  Cantabrigiam  naf 
ceniium ,  and  the  fame  year  was  ordained  deacon  and 
prieft.  In  1 66  f  he  accompanied  Francis  Willoughby, 
Efq;  and  others  in  fearch  of  plants  and  other  natural 
turiofities,  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  and 
the  next  year  made  a  we  Hern  tour  from  Cheller,  and 
through  Wales,  to  Cornwall,  Devonlhire,  Dorfetlhire, 
Hamplhire,  Wiltfhire,  and  other  counties.  He  after¬ 
wards  travelled  with  Mr  Willoughby  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  through  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  Fiance,  &c. 
took  feveral  tours  in  England,  and  was  admitted  fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1672,  his  intimate  and 
beloved  friend  Mr  Willoughby  died  in  the  37th  year 
of  his  age,  at  Middleton  Hall,  his  feat  in  Yorkfhire  ; 
u  to  the  infinite  and  unfpeakable  lofs  and  grief  (fays  Mr 
Ray)  of  myfelf,  his  friends,  and  all  good  men.”  There 
having  been  the  clofell  and  fincerell  friendlhip  between 
Mr  Willoughby  and  Mi  Ray,  who  were  men  of  fimi- 
lar  natures  and  taftes,  from  the  time  of  their  being 
fellow  collegians,  Mr  Willoughby  not  only  confided 
in  Mr  Ray,  in  his  lifetime,  but  alfo  at  his  death  : 
for  he  made  him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and 
‘charged  him  with  the  education  of  his  foils  Francis  and 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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Thomas,  leaving  him  alfo  Jo r  life  60  l. 'per  annum. 
The  elded  of  thefe  young  gentlemen  not  being  four 
years  of  age,  Mr  Ray,  as  a  faithful  trndee,  betook 
himfelf  to  the  indruflion  of"  them  ;  and  for  their  ufe 
compofed  his  Nomenclator  Clnficus,  which  was  publi fil¬ 
ed  this  very  year,  1672.  Francis  the  elded  dying  be¬ 
fore  he  was  of  age,  the  younger  became  Lord  Middle- 
ton.  Not  many  months  after  the  death  of  Mr  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Mr  Ray  lod  another  of  his  bed  friends,  bi- 
fhop  Wilkins  ;  whom  he  vifited  in  London'the  8th  of 
November  1672,  and  found  near  expiring  by  a  total 
fuppreflion  of  urine  for  eight  days.  As  it  is  natural 
for  the  mind,  when  it  is  hurt  in  one  part,  to  feek  re¬ 
lief  from  another ;  fo  Mr  Ray,  having  lod  Tome  of  his 
bed  friends,  and  being  in  a  manner  left  deftitute,  con¬ 
ceived  thoughts  of  marriage  ;  and  accordingly,  in  Junt 
i^73j  did  adlually  marry  a  gentlewoman  of  about. 20 
years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  Mr  Oakley  of  Launton 
in  Oxfordfhire.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  came 
forth  his  “  Obfervations  Topographical,  Moral,  & c.” 
made  in  foreign  countries ;  to  which  was  added  his 
Catalogue  Stirpium  in  exteris  regionibus  ob few  at  arum  :  and 
about  the  fame  time,  his  Colled  ion  of  unufual  or  local 
Englijh  words,  which  he  had  gathered  up  in  his  travels 
through  the  counties  of  England.  After  having  pub* 
li died  many  books  on  fubjedls  foreign  to  his  profeffion, 
he  at  length  refolvcd  t©  publifh  in  the  character  of  a 
divine,  as  well  as  in  that  of  a  natural  philofopher :  in 
which  view  he  published  his  excellent  demondration  of 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  entitled  The  IVifdom 
of  God  manifejled  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation ,  8vo,  1697 . 
The  rudiments  of  this  work  were  read  in  foine  college 
le<5lures  ;  and  another  collection  of  the  fame  kind  he 
enlarged  and  published  under  the  title  of  Tfhree  Pyfico - 
theological  Difcourfes ,  concerning  the  Chaos ,  Deluge ,  and 
Dijfolution  of  the  World ,  8vo,  1692.  He  died  in  1705'. 
He  was  moded,  affable,  and  communicative  ;  and  was 
didinguifhed  by  his  probity,  charity,  fobriety,  and  piety. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  ;  the  principal  of 
which,  befides  tliofe  already  mentioned,  are,  r .  Cata¬ 
logs  Plantarurn  Anglia.  2.  Didionariolum  Trilingue fe - 
cutulum  locos  communes .  3.  Hijloria  Plantarurn ,  Species , 
hadenus  editas ,  aliafque  infuper  multas  noviter  inventas  et 
deferiptas  compledens ,  3  vols.  4.  Methods  Plantarurn 
nova,  cum  Tabulis .  8vo,  and  feveral  other  works  on 
plants.  6.  Synopjis  Methodica  Animalium  quadrupe - 
dum  et  Serpentini  generis,  8vo.  6.  Synopjis  Methodica  A- 
vium  et  Pifcium.  7.  Hijloria  Infedorum ,  opus  pojlhumum* 
8.  Methods  In fd arum.  9.  Pliilofophical  Letters,  &c. 

.  Ray,  in  optics,  a  beam  of  light  emitted  from  a  ra¬ 
diant  or  luminous  body.  See  Light  and  Optics. 

Injleded  Rays,  thofe  rays  of  light  which,  on  their 
near  approach  to  the  edges  of  bodies,  in  pafiingjby  them, 
are  bent  out  of  their  courfe,  being  turned  either  from 
the  body  or  towards  it.  This  property  of  the  rays  of 
light  is  generally  termed  diffredion  by  foreigners,  and  Dr 
Hooke  fometimes  called  it  dejledion . 

Rejleded  Rats,  thofe  rays  of  light  which,  after 
falling  upon  the  body,  do  not  go  beyond  the  furface  of 
it,  but  are  thrown  back  again. 

Rf raped  Rays ,  thofe  rays  of  light  which,  after  fall- 
ing  upon  any  medium,  enter  its  furface,  being  bent  ei¬ 
ther  towards  or  from  a  perpendicular  to  the  point  on 
which  they  fell. 
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Bay  Pencil  of  Rjrsy  a  number  of  rays  liTuing  from  a 
II  point  of  an  objefl,  and  diverging  in  the  form  of  a 
Reading.  CQne# 

RAZOR,  a  well-known  inftrument,  ufed  by  fur- 
geons,  barbers,  &c.  for  {having  off  the  hair  from  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  body. — As  (having  to  many  people 
is  a  moft  painful  operation,  cutlers  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  have  long  applied  their  (kill  to  remove  that  in¬ 
convenience.  Some  have  invented  foaps  of  a  peculiar 
kind  to  make  the  operation  more  eafy,  and  fome  have 
invented  ftraps.  With  refpe£t  to  razors,  fome  artifts  have 
fucceeded  rather  by  accident  than  from  any  fixed  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  therefore  we  have  found  great  inequality  in 
the  goodnefs  of  razors  made  by  the  fame  artift. 

A  correfpondent  allures  us,  tlut  he  has  for  40  years 
paft  been  at  much  pains  to  find  out  razors  made  by  the 
^  bell  makers  both  iti  England  and  Scotland,  and  was  for¬ 
tunate  euough,  about  22  years  ago,  to  difeover  a  kind 
made  by  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Logan,  which 
he  called  magnetical  razors,  becaufe  they  were  dire&ed 
to  be  touched  with  an  artificial  magnet  before  ufing. 
Thefe,  our  friend  allures  us,  are  moll  excellent  razors, 
and  he  has  ufed  them  for  upwards  of  20  years.  He  fays 
likewife  that  they  continue  in  good  order,  without  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  ground  ;  but  that  the  great  draw-back 
on  their  being  generally  ufed,  is  the  price,  which  is 
higher  than  molt  people  are  able  or  difpofed  to  give 
for  that  inftrument.  Our  correfpondent,  who  refides 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  alfb  informs  us,  that  lately 
the  famous  furgeon’s  inftrument-maker,  Mr  Savigny  in 
Pall  Mall,  after  numberlefs  experiments,  in  the  collide 
of  above  20  years,  has  at  length  brought  razors  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  never  yet  equalled  ;  and  with  fuch 
certainty,  that  the  purchafer  is  in  no  danger  of  a  dif- 
appointment,  though  the  price  is  very  moderate.  By 
thefe,  we  are  told,  the  operation  of  (having  is  per¬ 
formed  with  greater  eafe,  more  perfectly,  and  more  ex- 
peditioufly,  than  with  any  other. 

RE,  in  grammar,  an  infeparable  particle  added  to 
the  beginning  of  words  to  double  or  otherwise  mo¬ 
dify  their  meaning  ;  as  in  re-a6tion,  re*move,  re-export, 
&  c. 

RE -ACTION,  in  phyfiology,  the  refiftance  made 
by  all  bodies  to  the  aCtion  or  impulfe  of  others  that 
endeavour  to  change  its  (late  whether  of  motion  or 
reft,  &c. 

READING,  the  art  of  delivering  written  language 
with  propriety,  force,  and  elegance. 

“  We  mull  not  judge  fo  unfavourably  of  eloquence 
or  good  reading  (fays  the  illuftrious  Fenelon),  as  to 
reckon  it  only  a  frivolous  art,  that  a  declaimer  ufes  to 
impofe  upon  the  weak  imagination  of  the  multitude, 
and  to  ferve  his  own  ends.  It  is  a  very  ferious  art, 
defigned  to  inftruCl  people  ;  to  fupprefs  their  paftions 
and  reform  their  manners  ;  to  fupport  the  laws,  dired 
j  public  councils,  and  to  make  men  good  and  happy.!’ 
delivery  in  Reafon  and  experience  demonftrate,  that  delivery  in 
reading  reading  ought  to  be  lefs  animated  than  in  inter e/led  /peaking* 
(hould  be  jn  every  exercife  of  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  and  thofe  exi¬ 
ted  than^in  Pre^lons  countenance  and  gefture  with  which  it  is 
interefled  generally  attended,  we  may  be  confidered  to  be  always 
fpeakiDg.  in  one  of  the  two  following  fituations :  Firft,  delivering 
our  bofom  fentiments  on  circumftances  which  relate  to 
ourfelves  or  others,  or,  fecondly,  repeating  fomething 
that  was  fpoken  ,oa  a  certain  occafion  for  the  amufe* 
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ment  or  information  of  an  auditor.  Now,  if  we  obferve  Rcadhg* 
the  deliveries  natural  to  thefe  two  fituations,  we  (hall 
find,  that  the  firft  may  be  accompanied  with  every  de¬ 
gree  of  expreffion  which  can  manifeft  itfelf  in  us,  from 
the  lowed  of  fympathy  to  the  mofl  violent  and  energe¬ 
tic  of  the  fuperior  paftions ;  while  the  latter,  from  the 
fpeaker  s  chief  bulinefs  being  to  repeat  what  he  heard 
with  accuracy ,  difeovers  only  a  faint  imitation  of  thofe 
figns  of  the  emotions  which  we  fuppofe  agitated  him 
from  whom  the  words  were  firft  borrowed. — The  ufe 
and  necelfity  of  this  difference  of  manner  is  evident  j 
and  if  we  are  attentive  to  thefe  natural  figns  of  ex- 
prelfion,  we  fhall  find  them  conforming  with  the  great- 
eft  nicety  to  the  (lighteft  and  mod  minute  movements 
of  the  bread. 

This  repetition  of  another’s  words  might  be  fuppofed 
to  pals  through  the  mouth  of  a  fecond  or  third  perfon  ; 
and  in  thefe  cafes,  fince  they  were  not  ear  and  eye  wit- 
neffes  of  him  who  firft  fpoke  them,  their  manner  of  de¬ 
livery  would  want  the  advantage  neceffarily  arifing  from, 
an  immediate  idea  of  the  original  one  ;  hence,  on  this 
account,  this  would  be  a  (till  lefs  lively  reprefentation  than 
that  of  the  firft  repeater .  But  as,  from  a  daily  obfervation 
of  every  variety  of  fpeech  and  its  affociatcd  figns  of  emo¬ 
tion,  mankind  foon  become  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
them,  and  this  in  different  degrees,  according  to  their 
difeernment,  fenfibility,  &c.  experience  (hows  us  that 
thefe  latter  repeaters  (as  we  call  them)  might  conceive 
and  ufe  a  manner  of  delivery  which,  though  lefs  charadte - 
rijlic  perhaps,  would  on  the  whole  be  no  way  inferior  to  > 
the  firft,  as  to  the  common  natural  expreffion  proper  for 
their  fituation.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  repeaters  of 
every  degree  may’  be  efteemed  upon  a  level  as  to  anima¬ 
tion,  and  that  our  twofold  diftindlion  above  contains 
accurately  enough  the  whole  variety  of  ordinary  deliver 
ry  ; — we  fay  ordinary ,  becaufe 

There  is  another  very  peculiar  kind  of  delivery  fome- 
times  ufed  in  the  perfon  of  a  repeater >  of  which  it  will 
in  this  place  be  neceffary  to  take  fome  notice.  What 
we  mean  here  is  mimicry ;  an  accompli(hment  which, 
when  perfectly  and  properly  difplayed,  never  fails  of 
yielding  a  high  degree  of  plcafure.  But  fince  this 
pleafure  chiefly  refults  from  the  principle  of  imitation 
refpe&ing  manner ,  and  not  from  the  purport  of  the 
matter  communicated  ;  fince,  comparatively  fpeaking,  it 
is  only  attainable  by  few  perfons,  and  pra&ifed  only, 
on  particular  occafions  j — on  thefe  accounts  it  mail  be 
ref  ufed  a  place  among  the  modes  of  ufeful  delivery 
taught  us  by  general  nature,  and  efteemed  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  purely  anomalous.- 

Thefe  diftin&ions  with  regard  to  a  fpeaker’s  fitua¬ 
tion  of  mind  premifed,  let  us  fee  to  which  of  them  an 
author  and  his  reader  may  moft  properly  be  referred, 
and  how  they  are  circumftanced .  with  regaid  to  one 
another. 

The  matter  of  all  books  is,  either  what  the  author 
fays  in  his  oven  perfon,  or  an  acknowledged  recital  ©f . 
the  words  of  others  :  hence  an  author  may  be  efteemed 
both  an  original  fpeaker  and  a  repeater ,  according  as 
what  he  writes  is  of  the  firft  or  fecond  kind.  Now  a 
reader  muft  be  fuppofed  either  a&ually  to  perfonate  the 
author,  or  one  whofe  office  is  barely  to  communicate 
what  he  has  faid  to  an  auditor.  But  in  the  firft;  of  thefe 
fuppofitions  he  would,  in  the  delivery  of  what  is  the  an* 
thor’s  own,  evidently  commence  .mimic}  which  being,  ass 

abose. 
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Reading1  above  obferved,  a  chara&er  not  acknowledged  by  gene- 

'—''Y™'  fal  nature  in  this  department,  ought  to  be  reje&ed  as 
generally  improper.  The  other  fuppofition  therefore 
tnuft  be  accounted  right  ;  and  then,  as  to  the  whole 
matter  of  the  book,  the  reader  is  found  to  be  exactly  in 
the  fituation  of  a  repeater ,  fave  that  he  takes  what  he 
delivers  from  the  page  before  him  inllead  of  liis  memo¬ 
ry.  It  follows  then,  in  proof  of  our  initial  propofition, 
that,  if  we  are  dire&ed  by  nature  and  propriety,  the 
manner  of  our  delivery  in  reading  ought  to  be  inferior 
in  warmth  and  energy  to  what  we  fhould  ufe,  were  the 
language  before  us  the  fpontaneous  effuftons  of  our  own 
hearts  in  the  circumftances  of  thofe  out  of  whofe  mouths 
it  is  fuppofed  to  proceed. 

Evident  as  the  purport  of  this  reafoning  is,  it  has  not 
fo  much  as  been  glanced  at  by  the  writers  on  the  fub- 
je£t  we  are  now  entered  upon,  or  any  of  its  kindred 
ones  ;  which  has  occafioned  a  manifeft  want  of  accuracy 
in  feveral  of  their  rules  and  obfervations.  Among  the 
reft,  this  precept  has  been  long  reverberated  from  au¬ 
thor  to  author  as  a  perfedl  ftandard  for  propriety  in 
leading.  “  Deliver  yourfelves  in  the  fame  manner  you 
would  do,  were  the  matter  your  own  original  fentiments 
uttered  dire&ly  from  the  heart.”  As  all  kinds  of  deli¬ 
very  muft  have  many  things  in  common,  the  rule  wall 
in  many  articles  be  undoubtedly  right ;  but,  from  what 
has  been  faid  above,  it  muft  be  as  certainly  faulty  in 
refpedt  to  feveral  others ;  as  it  is  certain  nature  never 
confounds  by  like  fig'ns  two  things  fo  veiy  different,  as 
a  copy  and  an  original ,  an  emanation  darted  immediately 
from  the  fun,  and  its  weaker  appearance  in  the  lunar  ic- 
fle&ion. 

The  precepts  we  have  to  offer  for  improving  the 
above-mentioned  rule,  fhall  be  delivered  under  the  heads 
*  of  accent ,  emphafis>  modulation ,  expr  effort,  paufes ,  &c. 

ccent,  Accmt,  In  attending  to  the  affe&ions  of  the 

voice  when  we  fpeak,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  other  confideration,  one  part  of  it  differs 
from  another,  in  Jlrefs ,  energy ,  or  force  of  utterance. 
In  words  we  find  one  fy liable  differing  from  another 
with  refpedl  to  this  mode ;  and  in  fentences  one  or 
more  words  as  frequently  vary  from  the  reft  in  a  fimiiar 
manner.  This  ftrefs  with  regard  to  fyllables  is  called 
accent ,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the  variety  and  har¬ 
mony  of  language.  Refpe&ing  words ,  it  is  termed  em- 
phafis  ;  and  its  chief  office  is  to  aflift  the  fenfe,  force,  or 
perfpicuity  of  the  fentence — of  which  more  under  the 
next  head. 

<c  Accent  (as  deferibed  in  the  Le&ures  on  Elocu¬ 
tion)  is  made  by  us  two  ways;  either  by  dwelling  long¬ 
er  upon  one  fyllable  than  the  reft,  or  by  giving  it  a 
fmarter  percuffion  of  the  voice  in  utterance.  Of  the 
firft  of  tliefe  we  have  inftances  in  the  words  glory, fat  her , 
holy  ;  of  the  laft  in  bat  tie,  had  it,  bod  row.  So  that  ac¬ 
cent  with  us  is  not  referred  to  tune,  but  to  time  ;  to 
quantity,  not  quality  ;  to  the  more  equable  or  precipi¬ 
tate  motion  of  the  voice,  not  to  the  variation  of  the 
notes  or  inflexions.” 

In  theatric  declamation ,  in  order  to  give  it  more  pomp 
and  folemnity,  it  is  ufual  to  dwell  longer  than  common 
upon  the  unaccented  fyllables ;  and  the  author  now 
quoted  has  endeavoured  to  prove  (p.  51.  54.)  the 
pra&ice  faulty,  and  to  fhew  (p.  55.)  that  “  though  it 
(i.  e.  true  folemnity)  may  demand  a  flower  utterance 
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than  ufual,  yet  (it)  requires  that  the  fattie  proportion  Reading 
in  point  of  quantity  be  obferved  in  the  fyllables,  as  there  * 
is  in  mufical  notes  when  the  fame  tune, is  played  in 
quicker  or  flower  time.”  But  that  this  deviation  from 
ordinary  fpeech  is  not  a  fault,  a3  our  author  afferts  ; 
nay,  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  real  beauty  when  kept 
under  proper  regulation,  the  following  obfervations  it  ia 
hoped  will  fufliciently  prove. 

(I.)  It  is  a  truth  of  the  moft  obvious  nature,  that 
thofe  things  which  on  their  application  to  their  proper 
fenfes  have  a  power  of  raifing  in  us  certain  ideas  and 
emotions,  are  ever  differently  modified  in  their  conftitueni 
parts  when  different  effe&s  are  produced  in  the  mind : 
and  alfo  (II.)  that,  within  proper  bounds,  were  we  to 
fuppofe  thefe  conftituent  parts  to  be  proportionally  in- 
creafed  or  diminifhed  as  to  quantity ,  this  effe<ft  would 
ftill  be  the  fame  as  to  quality . — For  inftance  :  The  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  of  ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  Sec.  which  are  raifed 
in  us  by  the  fame  fpecies  of  animals,  is  owing  to  the 
different  form  of  their  correfponding  parts;  the  different 
effe&s  of  mulic  on  the  pafilons,  to  the  different  airs  and 
movements  of  the  melody  ;  and  the  different  exprdlions 
of  human  fpeech,  to  a  difference  in  tone,  fpeed,  &c.  of 
the  voice.  And  thefe  peculiar  effects  would  ftill  re¬ 
main  the  fame,  were  we  to  fuppofe  the  animals  above 
alluded  to,  to  be  greater  or  lefler,  within  their  proper 
bounds  ;  the  movement  of  the  mufic  quicker  or  flower  f 
provided  it  did  not  palpably  interfere  with  that  of  fomc 
other  fpecies  ;  and  the  pitch  of  the  voice  higher  or  lower% 
if  not  carried  out  of  the  limits  in  which  it  is  obferved 
on  fimilar  occafions  naturally  to  move.  Farther  (III.) 
fince,  refpe£ting  the  emotions  more  efpecially,  there 
are  no  rules  to  determine  a  priori  what  effeft  any  par¬ 
ticular  attribute  or  modification  of  an  obje&  will  have 
upon  a  percipient,  our  knowledge  of  this  kind  muft; 
evidently  be  gained  from  experience.  Laftly,  (IV.) 

In  every  art  imitating  nature  we  are  pleated  to  fee 
the  charadleriftic  members  of  the  pattern  heightened  a 
little  farther  than  perhaps  it  ever  was  carried  in  any 
real  example,  provided  it  be  not  bordering  upon  fome 
ludicrous  and  difagreeable  provinces  of  excefs. 

Now  for  the  application  of  thefe  premifles. — To  keep 
pace  and  be  coniiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  tragic 
mufc,  the  delivery  of  her  language  fhould  neceflarily  be 
dignified  ;  and  this  it  is  plain  from  obfervation  (I.)  can¬ 
not  be  accomplithed  otherwife  than  by  fomething  diffe¬ 
rent  in  the  manner  of  it  from  that  of  ordinary  fpeech  ; 
fince  dignity  is  effentially  different  from  familiarity.  But 
how  muft  we  difeover  this  different  manner  ?  By  attend¬ 
ing  to  nature  :  and  in  this  cafe  fhe  tells  us,  that  belides 
uling  a  flower  delivery,  and  greater  diflintinefs  of  the 
words  (which  every  thing  merely  grave  requires,  and 
gravity  is  a  concomitant  of  dignity,  though  not  its  effetice J9 
we  muft  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  the  unaccented  fylla¬ 
bles  than  we  do  in  common.  As  to  what  our  author 
obferves  in  the  above  quotation,  of  dignity's  only  requi¬ 
ring  a  flower  utterance  than  ordinary,  while  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fyllables  as  to  quantity  continues  the 
fame;  it  is  apprehended  the  remark  (II.)  refpe&ing 
quicknefs  and  Jlownefs  of  movement,  will  fhow  it  to  be 
•not  altogether  true.  For  ft  nee  the  delivery  is  not  al¬ 
tered  in  form,  its  expreffion  muft  be  ftill  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  perhaps  what  may  be  rightly  fugged ed  by 
the  term  ^gravely  familiar. 

C  2  But 
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Heading.  But  fome thing  farther  may  be  yet  faid  in  defence  of 
v  this  artificial  delivery,  as  our  author  calls  it.  Is  not 
the  movement  of  any  thing,  of  whatever  fpecies,  when 
dignified  or  folemn,  in  general  of  an  equable  and  delibe¬ 
rate  nature  (as  in  the  minuet,  the  military  flep,  &c.)  ? 
And  in  theatrical  declamation,  is  not  the  propenfity  to 
introduce  this  Pquallenefs  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  almoft  im- 
pojjible  to  avoid  it  wholly,  were  we  ever  fo  determined 
to  do  it  ?  If  theletwo  queries  be  anfwered  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  (as  we  are  perfuaded  they  will),  while  the  firft 
fupports  our  argument  for  the  propr'utx  of  the  manner  of 
delivery  in  queftion,  the  fecond  difeovers  a  kind  of  ne- 
cefjity  for  it.  And  that  this  manner  may  be  carried  a 
little  farther  in  quantity  on  the  Jtage  than  is  ufual  in 
real  life ,  the  principle  (IV.)  of  heightening  nature  will 
juftify,  provided  fafhion  (which  has  ever  foinething  to 
do  in  thefe  articles)  give  it  a  fan&ion  ;  for  the  precife 
quantity  of  feveral  heightenings  may  be  varied  by  this 
3  great  legiflator  almoft  at  will. 

-Empiiafis.  II.  Emphafis .  As  emphafis  is  not  a  thing  annexed 
to  particular  words,  as  accent  is  to  fyllables,  but  owes  its 
rife  chiefly  to  the  meaning  of  a  paflage,  and  mull  there¬ 
fore  vary  its  feat  according  as  that  meaning  varies,  it 
will  be  necefiary  to  explain  a  little  farther  the  general 
idea  given  of  it  above. 

Of  man’s  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe,  &c. 

Sing  heav’nly  mufe,  See . 

Suppofing,  in  reference  to  the  above  well-known 
lines,  that  originally  other  beings,  befides  men,  had  dif¬ 
obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  the 
circumftance  were  well  known  to  us;  there  would  fall 
an  emphafis  upon  the  word  man's  in  the  firft  line,  and 
hence  it  would  be  read  thus  5 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit,  &c. 

But  if  it  were  a  notorious  truth,  that  mankind  had 
tranfgrefied  in  a  peculiar  manner  more  than  once,  the 
emphafis  would  fall  on  firfi*  and  the  line  be  read, 

Of  man’s  firft  difobedience,  See . 

Again,  admitting  death  (as  was  really  the  cafe)  to 


have  been  an  unheard-of  and  dreadful  pumffiment  Reading, 
brought  upon  man  in  confequence  of  his  tranfgreffion  *  ~ v~ ■ 
on  that  fuppofition  the  third  line  would  be  read, 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  &c. 

But  if  we  were  to  fuppofe  mankind  knew  there  was  fuch 
an  evil  as  death  in  other  regions,  though  the  place  they 
inhabited  had  been  free  from  it  till  their  tranfgreffion ; 
the  line  would  run  thus, 

» 

Brought  death  into  the  world ,  &c. 

Now  from  a  proper  delivery  of  the  above  lines,  with 
regard  to  any  one  of  the  fuppolitions  we  have  chofen, 
out  of  feveral  others  that  might  in  the  fame  manner  have 
been  imagined,  it  will  appear  that  the  emphafis  they  il- 
luftrate  is  effected  by  a  manifeft  delay  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  a  tone  fomething  fuller  and  louder  than  is  ufed 
in  ordinary  ;  and  that  its  office  is  folely  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  a  fentence  with  reference  to  fomething 
faid  before,  prefuppofed  by  the  author  as  general  know¬ 
ledge,  or  in  order  to  remove  an  ambiguity  where  a 
paflage  is  capable  of  having  more  fenfes  given  it  than 
one. 

But,  fuppofing  in  the  above  example,  that  none  of 
the  fenfes  there  pointed  out  were  precilely  the  true  one, 
and  that  the  meaning  of  the,  lines  were  no  other  than 
what  is  obvioufly  fuggefted  by  their  Ample  conftru&ion; 
in  that  cafe  it  may  be  afked,  if  in  reading  them  there 
fhould  be  no  word  dignified  with  the  emphatical  accom- 
panyments  above  described  ? — The  anfwer  is,  Not  one 
with  an  emphafis  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  we  have  juft 
been  illuftrating  ;  yet  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  on 
hearing  thefe  lines  well  read,  we  fhall  find  fome  words, 
diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  a  manner  of  delivery  bor¬ 
dering  a  little  upon  it  (a).  And  thefe  words  will  in 
general  be  fuch  as  feem  the  moil  important  in  the  fen¬ 
tence,  or  on  other  accounts  to  merit  this  diftinftion. 

But  as  at  beft  it  only  enforces ,  graces ,  or  enlivens ,  and 
not  fixes  the  meaning  of  any  paflage,  and  even  caprice 
and  fafhion  (b)  have  often  a  hand  in  determining  its 
place  and  magnitude,  it  cannot  properly  be  reckoned  an 
ejfeniial  of  delivery.  However,  it  is  of  too  much  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  negledfed  by  thofe  who  would  wifh  to  be 
good  readers ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  diftindfion,  we  may 

not 


(a)  The  following  lines  will  illuftrate  both  thefe  kinds  of  ftrefles :  For,  to  convey  their  right  meaning,  the 
word  any  is  evidently  to  be  pronounced  louder  and  fuller  than  thofe  with  the  accents  over  them. 

Get  wealth  and  place,  if  poflible  with  grace  5 

If  not>  by  any  means  get  wealth  and  place.  Pope. 

This  couplet  is  accented  in  the  manner  we  find  it  in  the  EJfay  on  Elocution  by  Mafon .  And  if,  accordin'*  to  the 
judgment  of  this  author,  the  words  thus  diftinguifhed  are  to  have  an  emphatical  ftrefs,  it  mufl  be  of  the^inferior 
kind  above-mentioned,  and  which  a  little  farther  on  we  call  emphafis  of  force  ;  while  the  word  any  in  a  diffe- 

ren5  al°ne  pofiefles  the  other  fort  ef  energy,  and  which  is  there  contradiftinguifhed  by  the  term  emphafis 
ojfenfe.  '  r  J 

^  (b)  Among  a  number  of  people  who  have  had  proper  opportunities  of  learning  to  read  in  the  beft  manner  it 
is  now  taught,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two,  who,  in  a  given  inftance,  would  ufe  the  emphafis  of  force  alike* 
either  as  to  place  or  quantity.  Nay  fome  fcarce  ufe  any  at  all :  and  others  will  not  fcruple  to  carry  it  much  be¬ 
yond  any  thmg  we  have  a  precedent  for  in  common  difeourfe ;  and  even  now  and  then  throw  it  upon  words  fo 
very  trifling  in  themfelves,  that  it  is  evident  they  do  it  with  no  other  view,  than  for  the  fake  of  the  variety  it 
gives  to  the  modulation.  This  pra&ice,  like  the  introdu&ion  of  difeords  into  mufic,  may  without  doubt  be  in¬ 
dulged  now  and  then  ;  but  were  it  too  frequent,  the  capital  intent  of  thefe  energies  would  manifeftlv  either  be 
deitroyed  or  rendered  dubious,  J 
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adinr*  not  unaptly  denominate  both  the  kinds  of  energies  in 

-v -  queftion,  by  the  terms  emphafu  of fenfe ,  and  emphafts  of 

force  (c). 

Now  from  the  above  account  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of 
emphafis  it  will  appear,  “  that  in  reading,  as  in  fpeak¬ 
ing,  the  firlt  of  them  mull  be  determined  entirely  by 
the  fenje  of  the  paffage,  and  always  made  alike  f  But  as 
to  tlie  other,  ta/le  alone  feems  to  have  a  right  of  fixing 
its  fituation  and  quantity.”—  Farther:  Since  the  more 
cffential  of  thefe  two  energies  is  folely  the  work  of  na~ 
ture  (as  appears  by  its  being  cotflantly  found  in  the 
common  converfation  of  people  of  all  kinds  of  capaci¬ 
ties  and  degrees  of  knowledge),  and  the  moll  ignorant 
perfon  never  fails  of  uling  it  rightly  in  the  effufions  of 
his  own  heart,  it  happens  very  luckily,  and  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  remembered,  that  provided  we  underlland 
what  we  read,  and  give  way  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
feeling,  the  emphafu  of  fenfe  can  feaice  ever  avoid  fall¬ 
ing  fpontaneoufly  upon  its  proper  place. 

Here  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fay  fomething  by  way  of 
reply  to  a  quellion  which  will  naturally  occur  to  the 
mind  of  every  one.  As  the  rule  for  the  emphafs  of  fenfe 
requires  we  fhould  underlland  what  we  read  before  it 
can  be  properly  ufed,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  never  to 
attempt  to  read  what  we  have  not  previoufly  lludied 
for  that  purpofe  ?  In  anfwer  to  this,  it  mult  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  though  fuch  a  Hep  will  not  be  without  its 
advantages  ;  yet,  as  from  the  fairnefs  of  printed  types, 
the  well-known  paufes  of  pundluation,  and  a  long  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  phrafeology  and  confirmation  of  our 
language,  &c.  experience  tells  us  it  is  paffible  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  fenfe  at  the  firlt  reading,  a  previous  perufal 
of  what  is  to  be  read  does  not  feem  neceffary  to  ally 
though,  if  they  would  wilh  to  appear  to  advantage,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  many  y  and  it  is  this  circumftance 
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which  makes  us  venture  upon  extemporary  reading,  and  Rowing. 
give  it  a  place  among  our  amufements. — Similar  re- 
marks  might  be  made  with  regard  to  modulation ,  expref 
fori.  Sic.  did  not  what  is  here  obferved  naturally  antici¬ 
pate  them.  4 

III.  Modulation  (d).  Every  perfon  mull  have  obfer- Moduia- 
ved,  that,  in  fpeaking,  the  voice  is  fubjedt  to  an  altera- hcAi. 
tion  of  found,  which  in  fome  meafure  refemblts  the 
movement  of  a  tune.  Thefe  founds,  however,  are  evi¬ 
dently  nothing  like  fo  much  varied  as  tliofe  that  are 
Itridtly  mufical ;  and  we  have  attempted  to  fhow  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  that,  befides  this,  they  have  an  effen- 
tial  difference  in  themfelves.  Nevevthelefs,  from  the 
general  fimilitude  of  thefe  two  articles,  they  poffefs  fe- 
veral  terms  in  common ;  and  the  particular  we  have 
now  to  examine  is  in  both  of  them  called  modulation . 

This  affedtion  of  the  voice,  being  totally  arbitrary ,  is 
differently  charadterized  in  different  parts  of  the  world ; 
and,  through  the  power  of  cultom,  every  place  is  in¬ 
clined  to  think  their  own  the  only  one  natural  and 
agreeable,  and  the  reft  affedted  with  fome  barbarous 
twang  or  ungainly  variation  (e).  It  may  be  obferved, 
however,  that  though  there  is  a  general  uniform  call  or* 
falhion  of  modulation  peculiar  to  every  country,  yet 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  there  is  or  can  be  any 
thing  fixed  in  its  application  to  particular  palfages;  and 
therefore  we  find  different  people  will,  in  any  given  in- 
Itance,  ufe  modulations  fomething  different,  and  never- 
thelefs  be  each  of  them  equally  agreeable. 

But,  quitting  thefe  general  remarks,  we  fhail  (as  our 
purpofe  requires  it)  confider  the  properties  of  modula¬ 
tion  a  little  more  minutely* 

Firlt,  then,  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  fpeaking,  there 
is  a  particular  found  (or  key-note ,  as  it  is  often  called) 
in  which  the  modulation  for  the  moll  part  runs,  and  to 

which 


(c)  The  frit  of  thefe  terms  anfwers  to  th  e  /tmple  emphafts  deferibed  in  the  Lectures  on  Elocution ,  and  the  fecond 
nearly  to  what  is  there  called  complex .  The  difference  lies  in  this.  Under  complex  emphafts  the  author  feems  (for 
he  is  far  from  being  clear  in  this  article)  to  include  the  tones  fimply  confidered  of  all  the  emotions  of  the  mind ; 
as  well  the  tender  and  languid ,  as  the  forcible  and  exulting .  Our  term  is  intended  to  be  confined  to  fuch  inodes,  of 
exprefiion  alone  as  are  marked  with  an  apparent  Jlrefs  or  increafe  of  the  voice. 

(d)  The  author  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Readings  not  allowing  that  there  is  any  variation  of  tone,  as 
to  high  and  /ow,  in  the  delivery  of  a  complete  period  or  fentence,  places  modulation  folely  in  the  diverfification  of 
the  key-note  and  the  variety  of  fyllables,  as  to  long  or Jhorty  fwift  or Jlowy  Jlrong  or  weaky  and  loud  or  joft*  As 
we  are  of  a  different  opinion,  our  idea  of  modulation  is  confined  purely  to  harmonious  inflexions  of  voice .  Thele' 
qualities  of  words,  it  is  true,  add  greatly  both  to  the  force  and  beauty  of  delivery  ;  yet,  fince  fome  of  them  are 
fixed  and  not  arbitrary  (as  long  and Jhort )y  and  the  others  (of fwift  and  flow, Jlrong  and  weak ,  loud  and  foft)y 
may  be  confidered  as  modes  of  exprefiion  which  do  not  affedt  the  modulation  as  to  tone ,  it  will  agree  bell  with 
our  plan  to  efteem  thefe  properties  as  refpedtively  belonging  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  pronunciation  and  the  iitii - 
tative  branch  of  exprefiion  mentioned  in  the  end  of  the  enfuing  head. 

(e)  From  what  accounts  we  have  remaining  of  the  modulation  of  the  ancients,  it  appears  to  have  been  highly 
ornamented,  and  apparently  fomething  not  unlike  our  modern  recitative  ;  particularly  that  of  their  theatric  decla¬ 
mation  was  mufic  in  its  ftridteft  fenfe,  and  accompanied  with  inflruments.  In  the  courfe  of  time  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  refinement,  this  modulation  became  gradually  more  and  more  fimple,  till  it  has  now  loft  the  genius  of 
mufic,  and  is  entirely  regulated  by  tafte.  At  home  here,  every  one  has  heard  the  fng-fong  cant,  as  it  is- 
called,  of 

Ti  ti  dum  dum,  ti  ti  dum  ti  dum  de, 

Ti  dum  ti  dum,  ti  dum  ti  dum  dum  de  ,• 

which,  though  difguftful  now  to  all  but  mere  ruftics  on  account  of  its  being  out  of  fafhion,  was  very  probably 
the  favourite  modulation  in  which  heroic  verfes  were  recited  by  oar  anceftors.  So  fludluating  are  the  tafte  and 
practices  of  mankind  !  But  whether  the  power  of  language  over  the  paflions  has  received  any  advantage  from  the 
change  juft  mentioned,  will  appear  at  leaft  very  doubtful)  when  we  recoiled!  the  ftories  of  its  former  triumphs,-, 
and  the  inherent  charms  of-  mufical  founds. 
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which  Its  occafional  Inflexions,  either  above  or  below, 
may  in  fome  refpe&s  be  conceived  to  have  a  reference, 
like  that  which  common  mufic  has  to  its  key-note. 
Yet  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of 
modulation,  that  whereas  the  firft  always  concludes  in 
the  key-note,  the  other  frequently  concludes  a  little 
below  it  (f).  This  key-note,  in  fpeaking,  is  generally 
the  found  given  at  the  oiitfet  of  every  complete  fen- 
tence  or  period ;  and  it  may  be  obferved  on  fome  occa¬ 
sions  to  vary  its  pitch  through  the  limits  of  a  mufical 
interval  of  a  confiderable  magnitude.  The  tones,  that 
fall  a  little  lower  than  the  key  at  the  clofe  of  a  fcntence 
or  period,  are  called  cadences.  Thefe  cadences,  if  we 
are  accurate  in  our  diftin&ions,  will,  with  refpedf  to 
their  offices,  be  found  of  two  kinds  ;  though  they  meet 
fo  frequently  together,  that  it  may  be  belt  to  conceive 
them  only  as  anfwering  a  double  purpofe.  One  of  thefe 
offices  is  to  alfift  the  fenfe,  and  the  other  to  decorate 
the  modulation.  An  account  of  the  firff  may  be  feen 
in  the  fedtion  on  Paufes  ;  and  the  latter  will  be  found 
to  fhow  itfelf  pretty  frequently  in  every  thing  grave 
and  plaintive,  or  in  poetic  defeription  and  other  highly 
ornamented  language,  where  the  mind  is  by  its  influ¬ 
ence  brought  to  feel  a  placid  kind  of  dignity  and  fatis- 
fadtion.  Thefe  two  cadences,  therefore,  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  diftinguifhed  by  applying  to  them  refpe&ive- 
!y  the  epithets  figmfcant  and  ornamental. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  reading  fhould  in 
fome  things  differ  from  fpeaking  ;  and  the  particular 
under  consideration  feems  to  be  one  which  ought  to  va¬ 
ry  a  little  in  thefe  arts.  For, 

Modulation  in  reading  ferves  a  twofold  purpofe.  At 
the  fame  time  that  it  gives  pleafure  to  the  ear  on  the 
principles  of  harmony,  it  contributes  through  that  me¬ 
dium  to  preferve  the  attention.  And  fmee  written  lan¬ 
guage  (when  not  purely  dramatical)  is  in  general  more 
elegant  in  its  conftrudlion,  and  mufical  in  its  periods, 
than  the  oral  one  ;  and  fmee  many  interefting  particu¬ 
lars  are  wanting  in  reading,  which  are  prefent  in  fpeak- 
ing,  that  contribute  greatly  to  fix  the  regard  of  the 
hearer  ;  it  feems  reafonable,  in  order  to  do  juffice  to  the 
language,  and  in  part  to  fupply  the  incitements  of  at¬ 
tention  juft  alluded  to,  that  in  the  former  of  thefe  two 
articles  a  modulation  fhould  be  ufed  fomething  more 
harmonious  and  artificial  than  in  the  latter.  Agreeably 
to  this  reafoning,  it  is  believed,  we  fhall  find  every  rea¬ 
der,  on  a  narrow  examination,  adopt  more  or  lefs  a  mo¬ 
dulation  thus  ornamented  :  though,  after  all,  it  rniift  be 
acknowledged  there  are  better  grounds  to  believe,  that 
the  practice  has  been  hitherto  dire&ed  intuitively  by 
nature,  than  that  it  was  difeovered  by  the  indu<ftions  of 
reafon.  We  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  a  rule  for  mo- 
dulation  in  reading.  u  In  every  thing  dramatic,  collo¬ 
quial,  or  of  Ample  narrative,  let  your  modulation  be  the 
fame  as  in  fpeaking,;  but  when  the  fubjeft  is  flowery, 
Solemn,  or  dignified?  add  fomething  to  its  harmony, 
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diverflfy  the  key-note,  and  increafc  the  frequency  of  Reari* 
cadences  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  the  compofi-^'V-*" 
tlon.” 

It  will  readily  be  feen,  that  the  precepts  here  drawn 
from  a  comparifon  between  fpeaking  and  reading* 
would  be  very  inadequate,  were  they  left  deftitnte  of 
•the  afliftance  of  tajle,  and  the  opportunity  of  frequently 
hearing  and  imitating  majltrly  readers.  And  indeed, 
to  thefe  two  great  auxiliaries  we  might  very  properly 
have  referred  the  whole  matter  at  once,  as  capable  of 
giving  fufficient  directions,  had  we  not  remembered 
that  our  plan  required  us  to  found  feveral  of  our  rules 
as  much  on  the  principles  of  a  philofophical  analyfis, 
as  on  thofe  more  familiar  ones  which  will  be  found  of 
greater  efficacy  in  real  praCtice.  S 

IV.  Exprejfion.  i.  There  is  no  compofition  in  mufic,^^05 
however  perfeCt  as  to  key  and  melody,  but,  in  order  ^ne°s  of \l\ 
to  do  juftice  to  the  fubjedt  and  ideas  of  the  author,  voice, 
will  require,  in  the  performing,  fomething  more  than 
an  exaCt  -adherence  to  tune  and  time.  This  fomething 
is  of  a  nature,  too,  which  perhaps  can  never  be  ade¬ 
quately  pointed  out  by  any  thing  graphic,  and  refults 
entirely  from  the  tafte  and  feeling  of  the  performer. 

It  is  that  which  chiefly  gives  miilic  its  power  over  the 
paflions,  and  charaClerifes  its  notes  with  what  we  mean 
by  the  words  J\veet ,  harjh ,  dully  lively ,  plaintive ,  joy- 
ous,  Sec.  for  it  is  evident  every  found,  confidered  ab- 
ftraCIedly,  without  any  regard  to  the  movement,  or  high 
and  low,  may  be  thus  modified.  In  pra&ical  mufic, 
this  commanding  particular  is  called  Exprejfion  ;  and 
as  we  find  certain  tones  analogous  to  it  frequently  coa- 
lefcing  with  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  which  indi¬ 
cate  our  paflions  and  affections  (thereby  more  particu¬ 
larly  pointing  out  the  meaning  of  what  we  fay),  the 
term  is  ufually  applied  in  the  fan*e  fenfe  to  fpeaking 
and  reading. 

Thefe  tones  are  not  altogether  peculiar  to  man.-— 

Every  animal,  that  is  not  dumb,  lias  a  power  of  ma¬ 
king  feveral  of  them.  And  from  their  (being  able,  un- 
ahifted  by  words,  to  manifeft  and  raife  their  kindred 
emotions,  they  constitute  a  kind  of  language  of  them- 
felves.  In  this  language  of  the  heart  man  is  eminently 
converfant  ;  for  we  not  only  undeiftand  it  in  one  ano¬ 
ther,  but  alfo  in  many  of  the  inferior  creatures  fubjedl- 
ed  by  providence  to  our  fervice. 

1  he  expreflion  here  illuftrated  is  one  of  the  moft  ef- 
fential  articles  in  good  reading,  fince  it  not  only  gives 
a  finifhing  to  the  fenfe,  but,  on  the  principles  of  fyrnpa* 
thy  and  antipathy,  has  alfo  a  peculiar  efficacy  in  inte* 
refling  the  heart.  It  is  likewife  an  article  of  moft  dif¬ 
ficult  attainment ;  as  it  appears  from  what  follows,  that 
a  mafterly  reader  ought  not  only  to  be  able  to  incor¬ 
porate  it  with  the  modulation  properly  as  to  quality , 
but  in  any  degree  as  to  quantity* 

Every  thing  written  being  a  proper  imitation  of 
fpeech,  exprefiive  reading  muft  occafionally  partake  of 

all 


•  I  AS-,5nrfica  ,foUnl1s  j?ave  aKva>:s  an  hanttonfcal  reference  to  a  key  or  fundamental  note,  and  to  which  the 
mind  is  ftill  fecretly  attending,  no  piece  of  mufic  would  appear  perfe&,  that  did  not  clofe  in  it,  and  fo  naturally 
put  an  end  to  expectation.  But  as  the  tones  ufed  in  fpeech  are  not  mufical,  and  therefore  cannot  refer  harmo^ 
mcally  to  any  other  found,  there  can  be  no  neceffity  that  this  terminating  found  (and  which  we  immediately  be- 
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Reading,  all  its  tones.  But  from  what  was  faid  above,  of  the 
V”''  difference  between  reading  and  fpeaking,  it  follows, 
that  thefe  figns  of  the  emotions  fhould  be  lef3  ftrongly 
chara&erifed  in  the  former  article  than  in  the  latter. 
Again,  as  feveral  of  thefe  tones  of  exprefiion  are  in. 
themfelves  agreeable  to  the  mind,  and  raife  in  us  agree¬ 
able  emotions  (  as  thofe  of  pity,  benevolence ,  or  whatever 
indicates  happinefs ,  and  goodnefs  of  heart),  and  others 
difagreeable  (as  thofe  of  a  boifierous ,  malevolent ,  and  de¬ 
praved  nature,  &c.)  it  farther  appears,  fince  reading  is 
an  art  improving  and  not  imitating  nature,  that,  in  what¬ 
ever  degree  we  abate  the  exprefiions  of  the  tones  above 
alluded  to  in  the  firft  cafe,  it  would  be  eligible  to  make 
a  greater  abatement  in  the  latter.  But  as  to  the 
quantities  and  proportional  magnitudes  of  thefe  abate¬ 
ments,  they,  like  many  other  particulars  of  the  fame 
nature,  muft  be  left  folely  to  the  tafte  and  judgment  of 
the  reader. 

To  add  one  more  remark,  which  may  be  of  fervice 
on  more  accounts  than  in  fuggefting  another  reafon  for 
the  doCtrine  above.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  tho’ 
in  order  to  acquit  himfelf  agreeably  in  this  article  of 
exprefiion,  it  will  be  neceffary  every  reader  fhould  feel 
his  fubjeCl  as  well  as  underjland  it ;  yet,  that  he  may 
preferve  a  proper  eafe  and  mafterlinefs  of  delivery,  it  is 
alfo  neceffary  he  fhould  guard  againft  difcovering  too 
much  emotion  and  perturbation. 

From  this  reafoning  we  deduce  the  following  rule, 
for  the  tones  which  indicate  the  paffions  and  emotions. 

u  In  reading,  let  all  your  tones  of  expreffion  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  thofe  of  common  fpeech,  but  fomething 
more  faintly  charadferifed.  Let  thofe  tones  which  ng- 
nify  any  difagreeable  paflion  of  the  mind,  be  ftill  more 
faint  than  thofe  which  indicate  their  contrary  ;  and  pre¬ 
ferve  yourfelf  fo  far  from  being  affedled  with  the  fub- 
jeft,  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  through  it  with  that  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  of  eafe  and  mafterlinefs,  which  has  its  charms 
in  this  as  well  as  every  other  art.” 

We  fhall  conclude  this  fedlion  with  the  following  ob- 
fervation,  which  relates  to  fpeaking  as  well  as  reading. 
When  words  fall  in  our  way,  whofe  “  founds  feem  an 
echo  to  the  fenfe,”  as  fquirr ,  buzz,  bum ,  rattle,  hifs,jar , 
&c.  we  ought  not  to  pronounce  them  infuch  a  manner 
as  to  heighten  the  imitation,  except  in  light  and  ludi¬ 
crous  fubje&s.  For  inftance,  they  fhould  not  in  any 
other  cafe  be  founded  fquir.r.r — buzz.z.z — hum.m.m — 
r.r.rattle ,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  imitation 
lies  in  the  movement ,  o x flow  and Jlrufture  of  a  whole  paf- 
/age  (which  frequently  happens  in  poetry),  the  delivery 
may  always  be  allowed  to  give  a  heightening  to  it  with 
the  great  eft  propriety  ;  as  in  the  following  inftances,  out 
of  a  number  more  which  every  experienced  reader  will 
quickly  recoiled!. 

In -thefe  deep  folitudes*  and  awful  cells;  „ 

Where  beav' nly-penjive  Contemplation  dwells , 

And  ever-mifling  Melancholy  reigns — 

Pope's  Eloifa  to  Abelard . 

With  eafy  courfe 

The  veflels  glide,  unlefs  their  fpeed  be  flopp’d 

By  dead  calms ,  that  oft  lie  on  thefe  fmooth  feas . 

Dyer's  Fleece . 

Softly  fweet  in  Lydian  me  afire,. 

Soon  he  foot  Pel  her  foul  to  pleafure • 

Dry  den's  Ode  on  St. Cecilia’s  day* 


Still  gathering  force  it  fmokes,  and,  urg’d  amain,  Reading, 

Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down  impetuous  to  the  plain .  J 

Pope's  Iliad \  B.  1 3. 

For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulnefs  a  prey, 

This  pleafmg  anxious  being  ere  refign’d, 

Left  the  warm  precindts  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  caft  one  longing  ling' ring  look  behind  P 

Grey's  Elegy . 

2.  Befides  the  particular  tones  and  modifications  of  Exprefllots' 
voice  above  deferibed,  which  always  accompany  and as  to  the 
exprefs  our  inward  agitations,  nature  has  in  thefe  cafes 
endowed  us  with  another  language,  which,  inftead  of 3 
the  ear,  addreffes  itfelf  to  the  eye,  thereby  giving  the 
communications  of  the  heart  a  double  advantage  over 
thofe  of  the  underftanding,  and  us  a  double  chance  to 
preferve  fo  ineftimable  a  blefling.  This  language  is 
what  arifes  from  the  different,  almoft  involuntary 
movements  and  configurations  of  the  face  and  body 
in  our  emotions  and  paffions,  and  which,  like  that  of 
tones,  every  one  is  formed  to  underftand  by  a  kind  of 
intuition. 

When  men  are  in  any  violent  agitation  of  mind,  thiV 
Co-operating  expreffion  (as  it  is  called)  of  face  and  gef- 
ture  is  very  ftrongly  marked,  and  totally  free  from  the 
mixture  of  any  thing  which  has  a  regard  to  graceful- 
nefs,  or  what  appearance  they  may  make  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  But  in  ordinary  converiation,  and  where  the 
emotions  are  not  fo  warm,  fafhionable  people  are  perpe¬ 
tually  infinuating,  into  their  countenance  and  a£!ion? 
whatever  they  imagine  will  add  to  the  eafe  and  elegance 
of  their  deportment,  or  imprefs  on  the  fpe&ator  an  idea  - 
of  their  amiablenefs  and  breeding.  Now,  though  the 
above-mentioned  natural  organical  figns  of  the  emotions 
fhould  accompany  every  thing  fpoken,  yet  from  what 
was  obferved  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  article 
(like  the  tones  we  have  juft  treated  upon),  they  fhould 
in  reading  be  much  lefs  ftrongly  expreffed,  and  thofe 
fuffer  the  greateft  diminution  that  are  in  themfelves  the 
moft  ungainly.  And  as  it  was  in  the  laft  feCtion  re¬ 
commended  to  the  reader  to  preferve  himfelf  as  far  from 
being  afteCled  in  all  paffionate  fubjeCts  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  a  temperate  command  over  the  various  affeCtions 
of  the  voice,  See.  fo  under  the  fan&ion  of  this  fubor- 
dinate  feeling  he  may  accompany  his  delivery  more  fre¬ 
quently  with  any  eafy  aCtion  or  change  of  face,  which 
will  contribute  to  fet  off  his  manner,  and  make  it  agree¬ 
able  on  the  principles  of  art: 

As  thefe  calm  decorations  of  action  (as  we  mav  call 
them)  are  not  altogether  natural,  but  have  thefr  rife 
from  a  kind  of  inftitution,  they  muft  be  modelled  by 
the  p  radices  of  the  polite.  And  though  mankind  dif¬ 
fer  from  one  another  fcarce  more  in  any  particular  than 
in  that  of  talents  for  adopting  the  graceful  aCtions  of 
the  body,  and  hence  nothing,  determinate  can  be  faid 
of  their  nature-  and  frequency,  yet  even  thofe,  moft 
happily  calculated  to  acquit  themfelves  well  in  their 
ufe,  might  profit  by  confidering  that  it  is  better  greatly 
to  abridge  the  difplay,  than  to  over-do  it  ever  fo  little* 

For  the  peculiar  modefty  of  deportment  with  which  ~ 
the .  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  are  endowed,  makes 
us  in  common  endeavour  to  fupprefs  many  figns  of  an  1 
agitated  mind  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  bodily  ones  in  par¬ 
ticular  are  very  fparingly  ufed.  We  have  alfo  a  natural 
and  rooted  difiike  to  any  kind  of  affectation  $  and  to  no 

fpecies. 
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fpecies,  that  we  can  recollect,  a  greater,  than  to  that 
which  is  feen  in  a  perfon  who  pretends  to  mimicry 
and  courtly  gedure,  without  poffeffing  the  advantages 
and  talents  they  require  ;  and  of  which  not  many 
people,  comparatively  fpeaking,  have  any  remarkable 
{hare. 

The  inference  of  this  is  too  obvious  to  need  drawing 
out,  and  we  would  particularly  recommend  it  to  the 
confideration  of  thofe  readers  who  think  the  common 
occurrences  of  a  newfpaper,  &c.  cannot  be  properly 
delivered  without  a  good  deal  of  elbow-room 

Although  it  is  impofiible  to  come  to  particulars  111 
any  directions  of  this  kind,  yet  there  is  one  article  of 
our  prefent  fubjeCt  on  which  a  ferviceable  remark  may 
be  made.  In  ordinary  difcourfe,  when  we  are  parti¬ 
cularly  prefling  and  earned  in  what  we  fay,  the  eye  is 
'naturally  thrown  upon  thofe  to  whom  we  addrefs  our- 
felves  :  And  in  reading,  a  turn  of  this  organ  now  and 
then  upon  the  hearers,  when  any  thing  very  remark¬ 
able  or  interefting  falls  in  the  way,  has  a  good  effe& 
in  gaining  it  a  proper  attention,  See .  But  this  fhould 
not  be  too  frequently  ufed  ;  for  if  fo,  befides  its  having 
a  tendency  to  confound  the  natural  importance  of  dif¬ 
ferent  paflages  it  may  not  be  altogether  agreeable  to 
fome  to  have  their  own  reflections  broken  in  upon  by 
a  fignal,  which  might  be  interpreted  to  hint  at  their 
wanting  regulation. 

One  obfervation  more,  and  then  we  (hall  attempt  to 
recapitulate  the  fnbflance  of  this  fe&ion  in  the  form 
of  a  precept.  Though  it  is,  when  flri&ly  examined, 
inconfiflent,  both  in  fpeaking  and  reading,  to  imitate 
with  aCtion  what  we  are  deferibing,  yet  as  in  any  thing 
comic  fuch  a  practice  may  fugged  ideas  that  will  ac¬ 
cord  with  thofe  of  the  fubject,  it  may  there  be  now  and 
then  indulged  in  either  of  thefe  articles. 

“  In  a  "manner  fimilar  to  that  directed  with  regard 
to  tones,  moderate  your  bodily  expreflions  of  the  figns 
of  the  emotions.  And  in  order  to  fupply,  as  it  were, 
this  deficiency,  introduce  into  your  carriage  fuch  an 
eafy  gracefulnefs,  as  may  be  confident  with  your  ac¬ 
quirements  in  thefe  particulars,  and  the  neceffary  dread 
which  fiiould  ever  be  prefent  of  falling  into  any  kind 
of  affectation  or  grimace.” 

V.  Paufes .  Speech  confiding  of  a  fucceffion  of  di- 
ftinct  words,  mud  naturally  be  liable  (both  from  a 
kind  of  accident,  and  a  difficulty  there  may  be  in  be¬ 
ginning  certain  founds  or  portions  of  phrafes  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  ending  of  certain  others)  to  feveral  fmall 
intermiflions  of  voice  ;  of  which,  as  they  can  have  no 
meaning,  nothing  farther  need  here  be  faid.  There  are, 
however,  fome  paufes,  which  the  fen fe  neceffarily  de¬ 
mands  ;  and  to  thefe  the  fubdance  of  this  fection  is  di¬ 
rected. 


The  paufes  are  in  part  to  didinguifh  the  members  Raadin?. 
of  fentences  from  one  another,  the  terminations  of  com- 
plete  periods,  and  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  taking 
breath.  Belides  this,  they  have  a  very  graceful  effect 
in  the  modulation,  on  the  fame  account  they  are  fo  e£- 
fential  in  mulic. — In  both  articles,  like  blank  fpaces  in 
pictures,  they  fet  off  and  render  more  confpicuous  what¬ 
soever  they  disjoin  or  terminate. 

Were  language  made  up  of  nothing  but  fhort  collo¬ 
quial  fentences,  thefe  paufes,  though  they  might  do  no 
harm,  and  would  generally  be  graceful,  would  however 
be  fuperfeded  as  to  ufe  by  the  completenefs  and  nar - 
rownefs ,  as  we  may  fay,  of  the  meaning.  But  in  more 
diffufe  language,  compofed  of  feveral  detached  fen¬ 
tences,  and  which  require  fome  degree  of  attention  in 
order  to  take  in  the  fenfe,  the  intermilfions  of  voice 
under  confideration  are  of  the  greatefl  fervice,  by  fig- 
ldfying  to  the  mind  the  progrefs  aud  completion  of  the 
whole  paflfage.  Now,  though  in  extenfive  and  dif¬ 
ferently  formed  periods  there  may  be  members  whofe 
completenefs  of  fenfe  might  be  conceived  of  various  de¬ 
grees,  and  hence  might  feem  to  require  a  fet  of  paufes 
equally  numerous  ;  yet,  fince  the  fenfe  does  not  alto¬ 
gether  depend  upon  thefe  intermiffions,  and  their  ra¬ 
tios  to  one  another,  if  capable  of  being  properly  defi¬ 
ned,  could  not  be  accurately  obferved,  grammarians 
have  ventured  to  conceive  the  whole  clafs  of  paufes  as 
reducible  to  the  four  or  five  kinds  now  in  ufe,  and 
whofe  marks  and  ratios  are  well  known  (g)  ;  prefu¬ 
ming  that  under  the  eye  of  tade  ;  and  with  the  abid¬ 
ance  of  a  particular  to  be  next  mentioned,  they  would 
not  fail  in  all  cafes  to  fugged  intermilfions  of  voice 
fuitable  to  the  fenfe.  But  in  many  of  thefe  extenfive 
and  complex  periods,  rounded  with  a  kind  of  redun¬ 
dancy  of  matter,  where  the  full  fenfe  is  long  fufpended, 
and  the  final  words  are  not  very  important,  there  would 
be  fome  hazard  of  a  mifapprehenfion  of  the  termina¬ 
tion,  had  we  not  more  evident  and  infallible  notice  of 
it  than  that  which  is  given  by  the  paufe.  This  no¬ 
tice  is  the  cadence ,  referred  to  in  the  fection  on  Modu¬ 
lation  ;  which,  as  is  there  obferved,  befides  the  orna¬ 
mental  variety  it  affords,  appears  from  thefe  remarks 
to  be  a  very  neceffary  and  ferviceable  article  in  perfpi- 
cuous  delivery. 

As  this  cadence  naturally  accompanies  the  end  of 
every  entire  fenfe,  circumdanced  as  above-mentioned* 
it  may  fometimes  fall  before  the  femicolon ,  but  more 
generally  before  the  colon,  as  well  as  the  period  :  For 
thefe  marks  are  often  found  to  terminate  a  complete, 
fenfe  ;  and  in  thefe  cafes,  the  relation  what  follows  has 
to  what  went  before,  is  dgnified  to  the  mind  by  the  re¬ 
lative  fhortnefs  of  the  dop,  and  the  form  of  introdu¬ 
cing  the  additional  matter.  Nor  can  any  bad  confe- 
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(g)  Suppofing  the  comma  (,)  one  time,  the  femicolon  (;)  will  be  two  ;  the  colon  (:)  three,  and  the  period  (.) 
as  alfo  the  marks  of  interrogation  (?)  and  admiration  (!)  four  of  thefe  times.  The  blank  line  ( —  or  — ),  and 
the  breaks  between  paragraphs,  intimate  dill  greater  times  ;  and  by  the  fame  analogy  may  be  reckoned  a  double 
and  quadruple  period  refpectively.  Now  and  then  thefe  blank  lines  are  placed  immediately  after  the  ordinary 
points,  and  then  they  are  conceived  only  as  feparating  for  the  eye  the  different  natures  of  the  matter  ;  as  a 
quedion  from  an  anfwer  — precept  from  example, — premifes  from  inferences,  &c.  in  which  cafe  their  import  is 
evident.  But  of  late  fome  authors  have  not  fcrupled  to  confound  thefe  diflinctions  ;  and  to  make  a  blank  ferve 
for  all  the  paufes  univerfally,  or  the  mark  of  an  indefinite  red,  the  quantity  of  which  is  left  to  the  determination 
of  the  reader’s  tadc.  A  practice,  it  is  imagined,  too  deftru&ive  of  the  intended  precillon  of  thefe  typical  no¬ 
tices  to  be  much  longer  adopted. 
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[  Reading.  quence  arife  from  thus  founding  diftinftions  on  ratios 
“v  qf  time,  which  it  may  be  faid  are  too  nice  to  be  often 
rightly  hit  upon  :  for  if  a  confufion  fhould  happen  be¬ 
tween  that  of  the  colon  <md  period ,  there  is  perhaps  fo 
trifling  a  difference  between  the  nature  of  the  paffages 
they  fucceed,  as  to  make  a  fmall  inaccuracy  of  no  con- 
fequence.  And  as  to  the  refts  of  tlie  femicolon  and 
period,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  miftake  about  them,  as 
their  ratio  is  that  of  two  to  one.  Add  to  this  the 
power  which  the  matter  and  introdudion  of  the  fub- 
fequent  paffages  have  to  rectify  any  flight  error  here 
made,  and  we  fhall  be  fully  fatisfied,  that  the  paufes 
as  ufually  explained,  with  the  cadence  above  defcribed, 
and  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  language,  will  convey 
fufficient  information  to  the  underftanding  of  the  con- 
ftrudive  nature  of  the  paffages  after  which  they  are 
found. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  natural  fpeech,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  warmth  and  agitation  of  the  fpeaker,  the 
refts  are  often  fliort  and  injudicioufly  proportioned,  and 
hence  that  every  thing  thus  delivered  cannot  be  fo  grace¬ 
ful  as  it  might  have  been  from  a  proper  attention  to 
their  magnitude  and  effe&s. 

Paufes  then,  though  chiefly  fnbjeded  to  the  fenfe, 
are,  as  was  remarked  at  the  outfet,  ferviceable  in 
beautifying  the  modulation,  &c. — And  fmee  books 
•are  often  inaccurately  printed  as  to  points,  and  peo¬ 
ple’s  taftes  differ  fome  little  about  their  place  and  va¬ 
lue,  it  appears,  that,  “  although  in  reading  great  at¬ 
tention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  flops,  yet  a  greater 
Ihould  be  given  to  the  fenfe,  and  their  corefpondent 
times  occafionally  lengthened  beyond  what  is  ufual  in 
common  fpeech  j”  which  obfervation  contains  all  that 
we  fhall  pretend  to  lay  down  by  way  of  rule  for  the 
management  of  paufes  in  the  delivery  of  written  lan¬ 
guage. 

As  there  are  two  or  three  fpecies  of  writing,  which 
have  fomething  fingular  in  them,  and  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  fhould  be  read,  a  few  par¬ 
ticular  remarks  feem  ncceffarily  required,  we  fhall  con- 
elude  this  article  with  laying  them  before  the  reader  : 

V  Plays,  and  fuch  like  conversation-pieces. 
Writings  of  this  kind  maybe  confidered  as  intended  for 
two  different  purpofes ;  one  to  unfold  fubjed  matter  for 
the  exercife  of  theatric  powers  ;  and  the  other  to  convey 
amufement,  merely  as  fable  replete  with  pleafmg  inci¬ 
dents  and  cliaraderiftic  manners.  Hence  there  appears 
to  be  great  latitude  for  the  difplay  of  a  confijlent  delivery 
of  thefe  performances :  for  while,  on  one  hand,  a  good 
reader  of  very  inferior  talents  for  mimicry  may  be  heard 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  pleafure  ;  on  the  other,  if  any 
perfon  is  qualified  to  give  a  higher  degree  of  life  and 
force  to  the  dialogue  and  charaders  by  delivering  them 
as  an  ador,  he  muft  be  fully  at  liberty  to  ftart  from  the 
confinement  of  a  chair  to  a  poilure  and  area  more  fuit- 
td  to  his  abilities ;  and,  if  he  be  not  deceived  in  himfelf, 
his  hearers  will  be  confiderable  gainers  by  the  change.—- 
The  next  article  is, 

2.  Sermons  or  other  orations,  which  in  like  man¬ 
ner  may  be  conceived  intended  for  a  double  purpofe. 
Firft,  as  matter  for  the  difplay  of  ointorichl  powers  ; 
and,  fecondly,  as  perfiiafive  difcourfes,  <Scc.  which  may 
he  read  like  any  other  book.  Therefore  it  appears  (for 
reafons  fimilar  to  thofe  above)  that  according  as  cler¬ 
gymen  are  pofteffed  of  the  talents  of  elocution,  they 
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may  confidently  either  rehearfe  their  fermorjs,  in  the  Reading, 
manner  of  an  extemporary  harangue,  or  deliver  them 
in  the  more  humble  capacity  of  one  who  is  content  to 
entertain  and  inftrud  his  hearers  with  reading  to  them 
his  own  or  fome  other  perfon’s  written  difeovirfe. 

That  either  of  thefe  manners  of  delivery  (or  a  mix* 
ture  of  them),  in  either  of  the  cafes  above-mentioned,  is 
agreeable,  wc  find  on  a  careful  examination.  For  this 
will  fhow  us  how  frequently  they'  run  into  one  another  5 
and  that  we  are  fo  far  from  thinking  fuch  tranlitions 
wrong,  that,  without  a  particular  attention  that  way, 
we  fcarce  ever  perceive  them  at  all. 

3.  Poetry  is  the  next  and  laft  objed  of  our  prefent 
remarks.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  writing,  and  as 
much  different  from  the  language  of  ordinary  difeourfe 
as  the  movements  of  the  dance  are  from  common  walk¬ 
ing.  To  ornament  and  improve  whatever  is  fubfervient 
to  the  pleafures  and  amufements  of  life,  is  the  delight  of 
human  nature.  We  are  aifo  pleafed  with  a  kind  of 
exccfs  in  any  thing  which  has  a  power  to  amufe  the  fan¬ 
cy,  infpire  us  with  enthufiafm,  or  awaken  the  foul  to  a 
confcioufnefs  of  its  own  importance  and  dignity.  Hence 
one  pleafure,  at  ieaft,  takes  its  rife,  that  we  feel  in  con¬ 
templating  the  performances  of  every  art  ;  and  hence 
the  language  of  poetry,  confifting  of  a  meafured  ryth- 
mus,  harmonious  cadences,  and  an  elevated  pidurefque 
didion,  has  been  ftudied  by  the  ingenious,  and  found 
to  have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  human  breaft  in 
every  age  and  region.  There  is  fuch  an  affinity  between 
this  language  and  mufic,  that  they  were  in  the  earlier 
ages  never  feparated  ;  and  though  modem  refinement 
has  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed  this  union,  yet  it  is 
with  fome  degree  of  difficulty  in  rehearling  thefe  divine 
compofitions  we  can  forget  the  finging  of  the  mufe. 

From  thefe  coiiliderations  (and  fome  kindred  ones 
mentioned  in  fed.  ifi. )  in  repeating  verfes,  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  accompanied  with  a  modulation  rather  more  or¬ 
namented  and  mufical  than  is  ufed  in  any  other  kind  of 
writing.  And  accordingly,  as  there  feems  to  be  the 
greateft  propriety  in  the  pra&ice,  the  rule  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  in  the  fedion  juft  referred  to,  will  allow  any  lati¬ 
tude  in  it  that  can  gain  the  fandion  of  tafle  and  pleafure. 

Rhymes  in  the  lighter  and  more  Toothing  provinces 
of  poetry  are  found  to  have  a  good  effed ;  and  hence 
(for  reafons  like  thofe  juft  fuggefted)  it  is  certainly 
abfurd  to  endeavour  to  Another  them  by  a  feeble  pro¬ 
nunciation,  and  running  one  ‘line  precipitately  into  ano¬ 
ther,  as  is  often  affeded  to  be  done  by  many  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  readers  and  fpeakers.  By  this  method  they  not  on¬ 
ly  deftroy  one  fource  of  pleafure  intended  by  the  com- 
pofer  (which  though  not  great  is  neverth clefs  genuine), 
but  even  often  fuppiy  its  place  with  what  is  really  difa- 
greeable,  by  making  the  rhymes,  as  they  are  interrupt¬ 
edly  perceived,  appear  accidental  blemifties  of  a  different 
ftyle,  arifing  from  an  unmeaning  recurrence  of  fimilar 
founds.  With  regard  then  to  reading  verfes  terminated 
with  rhyme,  the  common  rule,  which  direds  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  final  words  full ,  and  to  diftinguifh  them  by 
a  llight  patife  even  where  there  is  none  required  by  the 
lenfe,  feems  the  moft  rational,  and  confequently  moft 
worthy,  of  being  followed.  See  Declamation,  Nar¬ 
ration,  and  Oratory. 

Reading,  a  town  of  Berkfhire  in  England,  plea® 
fantly  feated  on  the  river  Kenneth,  near  the  confluence 
with  the  1  hames.  Tt  had  once  a  fine  rich  monaftery, 
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Kea^o^s  0f  whJch  there  are  large  ruins  remaining- 
Kc  J  m  ca^e  built  by  king  Henry  I.  but  it  was  afterwards  le- 
C"t/on?  "  veiled  with  the  ground.  It  is  a  corporation,  enjoys  fe- 
veral  privileges,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
The  two  navigable  rivers  render  it  a  fit  place  for  trade. 
W.  Long.  i.  o.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

READINGS,  or  Various  Readings ,  in  criticifm, 
are  the  different  manner  of  reading  the  texts  of  authors 
in  ancient  marmferipts,  where  a  diverfity  has  arifen  from 
the  corruption  of  time,  or  the  ignorance  of  copyifts. 
A  great  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  critics  lies  in  fettling  the 
readings  by  confronting  the  various  readings  of  the  fe¬ 
deral  manuferipts,  and  coniidering  the  agreement  of  the 
words  and  fenfe. 

Readings  are  alfo  ufed  for  a  fort  of  commentary  or 
glofs  on  a  law,  text,  paffage,  or  the  like,  to  fhow  the 
fenfe  an  author  takes  it  in,  and  the  application  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  made  of  it. 

RE-AGGRAVATION,  in  the  Romifh  ecclefiafti- 
cal  law,  the  laft  monitory,  publifhed  after  three  admo¬ 
nitions,  and  before  the  laft  excommunieation.  Before 
they  proceed  to  fulminate  the  laft  excommunication,  they 
publifh  an  aggravation,  and  a  re-aggravation .  Fevret 
obferves,  that  in  France  the  minifter  is  not  allowed  to 
come  to  re -aggravation,  without  the  permiffion  of  the 
hifhop  or  official,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lay -judge.  See 
Excommunication. 

REAL  (Caefar  Vichard  de  St),  a  polite  French 
writer,  fon  of  a  counfellor  to  the  fenate  of  Chamberry 
in  Savoy.  He  came  young  to  Franee,  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  at  Paris  by  feveral  ingenious  productions,  and 
refided  there  a  long  time  without  title  or  dignity,  in¬ 
tent  upon  literary  purfuits.  He  died  at  Chamberry  in 
1692,  advanced  in  years,  though  not  in  circumftances. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  penetration,  a  lover 
of  the  fciences,  and  particularly  fond  of  hiftory.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Paris,  in 
3  vols  4to,  1745,  an<^  another  in  6  vols  i2nio. 

Real  Prefence .  See  Transubstantiation. 
REALGAR.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1279. 
REALISTS,  a  fed  of  fchool-philofophers  formed 
in  oppofition  to  the  nominalifts.  Under  the  Realifts 
are  included  the  Scotifts,  Thomifts,  and  all  except¬ 
ing  the  followers  of  Ocliam.  Their  diftinguifhing  te¬ 
net  is,  that  univerfah  are  realities,  and  have  an  adual 
exiftence  out  of  an  idea  or  Imagination  ;  or,  as  they 
exprefs  it  in  the  fchools,  a  parte  rei ;  whereas  the 
nominalifts  contend,  that  they  exift  only  in  the  mind, 
and  are  only  ideas,  or  manners  of  conceiving  things. — 
Dr  Odo,  or  Oudard,  a  native  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
abbot  of  St  Martin  dc  Tournay,  was  the  chief  of  the 
fed  of  the  realifts.  He  wrote  three  books  of  dialec¬ 
tics,  where,  on  the  principles  of  Boethius  and  the  an¬ 
cients,  he  maintained  that  the  objedt  of  that  art  is 
things,  not  words  ;  whence  the  fed  took  its  rife  and 
name. 

REALITY,  in  the  fehooh,  a  diminutive  of  res , 
thing, ”  firft  ufed  by  the  Scotifts,  to  denote  a  thing 
which  may  exift  of  itfelf ;  or  which  has  a  full  and  abfo- 
Iute  being  of  itfelf,  and  is  not  conlidered  as  a  part  of 
any  other. 

REALM,  a  country  which  gives  its  head  or  gover¬ 
nor  the  denomination  of  a  king. 

RE-ANIMATION  means  the  reviving  orreftoring 
to  life  thofe  who  are  apparently  dead.  Sudden  death  is 
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It  had  alfo  a  dreaded  by  every  human  being,  and  it  is  one  of  thofe 
evils  againft  which  the  Church  of  England  prays  in  her 
Litany.  Accidents,  however,  cannot  always  be  pre* 
vented  ;  but,  after  they  have  happened,  it  is  often  poffi- 
ble  to  prevent  their  effeds.  This,  by  the  eftabliffiment 
of  what  with  great  propriety  has  been  called  the  Hu¬ 
mane  Society ,  has  been  abundantly  proved  :  for,  in  the 
courfe  of  12  years  immediately  after  their  inftitution, 
they  were  the  means  of  faving  the  lives  of  850  per-. 
fons,  who  otherwife  would  in  all  human  probability 
have  been  loft  to  the  community.  Since  that  period, 
they  have  faved  many  more ;  and  various  perfons,  even 
in  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  following 
their  diredions,  have  done  the  fame.  To  preferve  one 
human  being  from  premature  death,  we  mult  confider 
as  of  the  utmoft  confequence  both  as  citizens  and 
Gliriftians ;  how  much  more  the  prefervation  of  thou- 
fands.  It  appears  from  the  writings  of  Dodors  Mead, 
Winflow,  Bruhier,  Fotliergill,  Haller,  Eecat,  TifTot, 
Van  Engelen,  Gummer,  and  others,  that  they  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  inftitutions  fimilar  to  the  Humane 
Society  :  for  in  their  works  they  have  elucidated  the 
principles  on  whieh  they  go,  and  furnifhed  diredionfc 
for  the  pradice  they  favour.  See  Death,  Premature 
Interment,  and  Drowning. 

REAR,  a  term  frequently  ufed  in  compofition,  to 
denote  fomething  behind,  or  backwards,  in  refped  of 
another  ;  in  oppofition  to  van. 

Rear  of  an  Army ,  fignifies,  in  general,  the  hinder- 
moft  part  of  an  army,  battalion,  regiment,  or  fquadron  ; 
alfo  the  ground  behind  either. 

REAR-Guard ,  is  that  body  of  an  army  which  marches! 
after  the  main-body ;  for  the  march  of  an  army  is  al¬ 
ways  compofed  of  an  advance-guard,  a  main -body,  and 
a  rear-guard  ;  the  firft  and  laft  commanded  by  a  gene¬ 
ral.  The  old  grand-guards  of  the  camp  always  form  the 
rear-guard  of  the  army,  and  are  to  fee  that  every  thing 
comefafe  to  the  new  camp. 

Rear  Half  flee,  are  the  three  hindmoft  ranks  of  the 
battalion,  when  it  is  drawn  up  fix  deep. 

RsAR-Line ,  of  an  army  encamped,  is  always  120& 
feet  at  leaft  from  the  centre  line  ;  both  of  whieh  run 
parallel  to  the  front  line,  as  alfo  to  the  referve. 

Rear- Rank ,  is  the  laft  rank  of  a  battalion,  when 
drawn  up,  and  generally  16  or  18  feet  from  the  centre¬ 
line  when  drawn  in  open  order. 

REASON,  a  f-.eulty  or  power  of  the  mind,  where¬ 
by  it  diftinguifhes  good  from  evil,  truth  from  falfehoodv 
See  Metaphysics. 

REASONING,  ratiocination,  the  exercife  of  that 
faculty  of  the  mind  called  reafon  ;  or  it  is  an  a&  or 
operation  of  the  mind,  deducing  fome  unknown  pro- 
pofition  from  other  previous  ones  that  are  evident  and 
known.  See  Logic,  Part  III. 

REAUMUR  (Rene  Antoine  Ferchault,  Sieur  de), 
a  perion  diftinguifhed  for  his  laborious  refearches  into 
natural  knowledge,  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1683,  a 
family  belonging  to  the  law.  After  having  finiihed  his 
early  ftudiesin  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  began  a  courfe 
of  phiiofophy  at  Poitiers,  and  of  civil  law  at  Bourges  ; 
but  foon  relinquifhed  the  latter,  to  apply  himfelf,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  tafte,  to  mathematics,  phylics,  and  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory.  Being  come  to  Paris,  he  was  received  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1708.  From  that  hour  lie 
was  wholly  employed  in  natural  hiftory,  to  which  his  in¬ 
clination 
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clination  particularly  led  him,  and  his  Inquiries  were  not 
confined  to  any  ope  part  of  It,  His  memoirs,  his  ob¬ 
fervations,  his  difcoveries  on  the  formation  of  {hells,  fpi- 
ders,  mufcies,  the  marine  flea,  the  berry  which  affords 
the  purple  colour,  and  on  the  caufe  of  the  numbnefs  of 
the  torpedo,  excited  the  curiofity  of  the  public,  and 
early  procured  our  author  the  charadler  of  ah  able,  cu¬ 
rious,  and  entertaining  naturalift.  Filled  with  zeal  for 
the  welfare  and  advantage  of  fociety,  and  the  progref? 
and  perfection  of  arts,  he  endeavoured  in  all  his  re- 
fearches  to  promote  the  public  good.  We  were  indebt¬ 
ed  to  him  for  the  difeovery  of  the  Turquois  mines 
in  Languedoc.  He  alfo  found  out  a  fnbftance,  which 
is  ufed  to  give  falfe  {tones  a  colour,  which  is  .obtained 
,from  a  certain  fifli  called  in  the  French  ible  or  Ab'ete  * 
on  account  of  its  whitenefs,  and  which  is  the  Bleak  or 
Blayt  of  our  writers  ft.  His  experiments  on  the  art  of 
turning  iron  into  fteel  obtained  him  a  penfion  of  1 2,oco 
livres;  and  this  reward  was  be  continued  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy  to  fupport  the  expence  which  might  accrue  in  this 
art. 

He  continued  his  inquiries  on  the  art  of  making  tin 
and  porcelain;):,  and  endeavoured  to  render  our  thermome¬ 
ters  more  iifeful  than  thofe  of  former  times  :  he  compofed 
a  curious  hiftory  of  rivers  where  gold  duff  is  found  in 
France  ;  and  gave  fo  Ample  and  eafy  a  detail  of  the  art 
of  gathering  this  duff,  that  perfons  have  been  employed 
for  that  purpofe. 

He  alfo  made  curious  and  important  obfervations  on 
the  nature  of  flints,  on  the  banks  of  fofiil  {hells,  from 
whence  is  obtained  in  Touraine  an  excellent  manure  for 
land  ;  as  likewife  on  birds  and  their  prefervation,  on  their 
method  of  building  nefts  ;  on  infe&s  ;  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  other  fubjeCts,  not  lefs  curious  than  ufeful. 

He  imagined  at  firft,  that  a  certain  varnifli  would 
keep  eggs  frefli;  but  the  wafte  of  time  and  money,  & c. 
{bowed  him  the  inconveniences  of  fuch  a  procefs.  He 
afterwards  adopted  the  method  pra&ifed  for  time  imme¬ 
morial  in  Greece  and  the  iflands  of  the  ^Archipelago, 
which  is  to  fteep  or  immerfe  eggs  in  oil,  or  melted  fat ; 
by  this  means,  not  being  expofed  to  the  air  or  to  froft, 
they  are  well  preferved,  and  contract  no  bad  fmell.  An¬ 
other  experiment  ftill  more  important,  made  by  our  au¬ 
thor,  was  to  introduce  into  France  the  art  of  hatching 
fowl  and  birds,  as  pra&ifed  in  Egypt,  without  covering 
the  eggs.  A&ive,  fedulous,  and  attentive,  he  was  ear¬ 
ly  in  his  ftudy,  often  at  fix  in  the  morning.  Exadl  in 
his  experiments  and  obfervations,  he  let  no  circumftance 
efcape  him.  His  writings  muft  be  of  great  ufe  to  future 
philofophers.  In  fociety,  he  was  diftinguiftied  through 
life  for  his  modeft  and  agreeable  behaviour.  His  pro¬ 
bity,  benevolence,  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  other  ami¬ 
able  qualities,  as  well  natural  as  acquired,  endeared 
him  to  his  countrymen.  He  died  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age,  on  the  18th  of  Odfober  1757,  and  left  this 
world  filled  with  fentiments  of  piety.  His  death  was 
the  confequence  of  a  fall,  which  happened  at  the  caftle 
of  Barnardiere  on  the  Maine,  where  he  went  to  pafs  his 
vacation.  He  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
his  manqfcripts  and  all  his  natural  produ&ions.  His 
works  are,  1.  A  very  great  number  of  memoirs  and 
obfervations  on  different  parts  of  natural  hiftory  ;  they 
are  printed  in  the  colle&ions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
2.  A  large  work  printed  feparately  in  6  vols  in  4to,  in- 
titled,  A  Natural  Hiftory  of  Infefts.  This  important 
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work  contains  a  defcription  of  vaft  numbers  of  caterpil- 
lers,  moths,  gall  infe&s,  flies  with  two  and  four  wings,  Rej>eji;on 
lady-birds,  and  thofe  ephemeron  flies  which  live  only  in 
that  form  a  few  hours  ;  and  laftly,  of  thofe  lingular  and 
wonderful  infe&s  which  are  called  polypes ,  which  being 
cut  into  feveral  pieces,  each  piece  lives,  grows,  and  be¬ 
comes  an  infe<ft,  and  affords  to  our  eyes  a  great  number  ^  ^ 
of  prodigies*.  The  works  ofM.  de  Reaumur  are  exact, ^  * 

curious,  interefting,  and  very  ingenious.  They  are  writ- 
ten  with  much  candour,  clearnefs,  and  elegance  ;  but  it 
muft  be  ackowledged  his  manner  is  fomewhat  too  dif- 
fufe.  But  we  muft  not  deceive  the  reader  ;  he  often 
raifes  our  expectations,  and  does  not  give  us  all  the  fa* 
tisfa&ion  we  promife  ourfelves  from  his  writings.  Hs 
method  of  raifing  poultry,  in  particular,  rather  difap- 
points  us.  He  fpared  neither  care,  time,  nor  expence, 
to  render  it  practicable  :  he  flattered  himfelf  and  his 
countrymen  with  the  greateft  hopes ;  but  not  with  (land¬ 
ing  his  afliduous  induftry,  and  vaft  charges,  it  proved 
abortive.  The  late  M.  I’Advocat  recommended  him  to 
obtain  better  information  from  Egypt  on  the  fubjedt  ; 
and  if  poffible  to  procure  a  perfon  verfed  in  the  art  to 
inftrud  him  in  it  ;  but  his  death  prevented  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  fcheme.  If  the  native  of  Egypt  had  ar¬ 
rived,  {bowed  M.  de  Reaumur  a  better  method  than 
his  own,  and  pradifed  f  with  fuccefs,  as  in  his  coun¬ 
try,  the  community  would  have  been  benefited  *,  on  the 
other  hand  he  would  have  feen,  had  it  failed,  that  the 
climate  of  France  was  not  proper  for  fuch  experiments, 

M  Maillet,  conful  at  Cairo,  to  whom  Monfieur  the  re¬ 
gent  had  written  to  obtain  the  art,  offered  to  fend  over 
a  native  of  Egypt,  if  the  government  would  pay  the 
expence  of  his  voyage,  and  allow  him  a  penfion  of  1500 
livres.  M.  Maillet  rightly  judged,  when  he  preferred 
this  method  of  proceeding.  M.  de  Reaumur  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  defign ;  but  he  flattered  himfelf,  that 
his  efforts  \\*uld  be  fuccefsful  without  further  aid,  and 
thought  he  ftiould  acquire  fome  honour.  He  certainly 
had  great  talents,  induftry,  fagacity,  and  every  other 
requisite  which  are  neceffary  in  fuch  attempts  ;  but  it  is 
morally  impofiible  that  a  Angle  man,  in  a  different  cli¬ 
mate,  can  attain  fuch  knowledge  in  an  art  as  thofe  who 
live  in  a  more  favourable  country,  and  have  had  the 
experience  of  many  ages  to  profit  by  :  however  M.  de 
Reaumur  may  have  been  unfuccefsful,  pofterity  is  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  his  repeated  trials.  He  has  removed 
fome  difficulties  in  the  road,  and  thofe  that  travel  it 
may  difeover  what  he  only  faw  at  a  diftance. 

REAUMURIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tag  ynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking^  under  the 
1 3th  order,  Succul*nU.  The  calyx  is  hexaphyllous,  and 
there  are  five  petals  ;  the  capfule.  is  unilocular,  quinque- 
valved,  and  polyfpermous. 

REBATE,  or  Rebatement,  in  commerce,  a  term 
much  ufed  at  Amfterdam  for  an  abatement  in  the  price 
of  feveral  commodities,  when  the  buyer,  inftead  of  ta¬ 
king  time,  advances  ready  money. 

Rebatement,  in  heraldry,  a  diminution  or  abate¬ 
ment,  of  the  bearings  in  a  coat  of  arms.  See  Abate¬ 
ment. 

REBELLION,  Rebellion  among  the  Romans,  was 
wdiere  tho<e  who  had  been  formerly  overcome  in  bat¬ 
tle,  and  yielded  to  their  fubjedrion,  t  made  a  fecond  re- 
fiftance  :  but  with  us  it  is  generally  ufed  for  the  taking 
1)  2,  up 
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Rebellious  up  of  aims  traiteroufiy  againff  the  king,  whether  by  na- 
Reblitter  tura^  fabje&s,  or  others  when  once  fubdued  ;  and  the 
~  *  word  rebel  is  fometimes  applied  to  him  who  wilfully 
breaks  a  law  ;  alfo  to  a  villein  difobeying  his  lord. 

There  is  a  difference  between  enemies  and  rebels. 
Enemies  are  thole  who  are  out  of  the  king’s  allegiance; 
therefore  fubje&s  of  the  king,  either  in  open  war,  or 
rebellion,  are  not  the  king’s  enemies,  but  traitors.  And 
David  Prince  of  Wales,  who  levied  war  againff  Edw.  I. 
becaufe  he  was  within  the  allegiance  of  the  king,  had 
fentence  pronounced  againff  him  as  a  traitor  and  rebel. 
Private  perfons  may  arm  thcmfelves  to  fupprels  rebels, 
enemies,  &c. 

REBELLIOUS  assembly,  is  a  gathering  toge¬ 
ther  of  twelve  perfons  or  more,  intending  or  going  a- 
bout  to  pradtife  or  put  in  life  unlawfully,  of  their  own 
authority,  any  thing  to  change  the  law  or  ftatutes  of 
the  realm  ;  or  to  deltroy  the  inclofures  of  any  ground, 
or  banks  of  any  Mi-pond,  pool,  or  conduit,  to  the  in¬ 
tent  the  fame  lhall  lie  waffe  and  void ;  or  to  deftroy  the 
deer  in  any  park,  or  any  warren  of  conies,  dove-houfes, 
or  filh  in  ponds  \  or  any  houfe,  barns,  mills,  or  bays ; 
or  to  burn  ftacks  of  corn  \  or  abate  rents,  or  prices  of 
victuals,  &c. 

REBUS, an  enigmatical  re^-efentation  of  fome  name, 
&c.  by  uling  figures  or  pictures  inftead  of  words,  or 
parts  of  words.  Camden  mentions  an  inftance  of  this 
abfurd  kind  of  wit  in  a  gallant  who  expreffed  his  love 
to  a  woman  named  Rofe  Hilly  by  painting  in  the  bor¬ 
der  of  his  gow  n  a  rofe,  a  hill,  an  eye,  a  loaf,  and  a  well ; 
which,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  rebus,  reads,  “  Rofe  Hill  I 
love  well.”  This  kind  of  wit  was  long  pradlifed  by 
the  great,  who  took  the  pains  to  find  devices  for  their 
names.  It  was,  however,  happily  ridiculed  by  Ben 
Johnfon,  in  the  humorous  defeription  of  Abel  Drug- 
ger’s  device  in  the  Alchemiff  ;  by  the  Spe&ator,  in  the 
device  of  Jack  of  Newberry  ;  at  which  time  the  rebus, 
being  raifed  to  fign-poffs,  was  grown  out  of  fafhion  at 
court. 

Rebus  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  chemical  writers  fometimes 
to  fignify  four  milk,  and  fometimes  for  what  they  call 
the  ultimate  matter  of  which  all*  bodies  are  compofed. 

Rebus,  in  heraldry,  a  coat  of  arms  which  bears  an 
ailufion  to  the  name  of  theperfon  ;  as  three  caffles,  for 
Caffleton  ;  three  cups,  for  Butler ;  three  conies,  for 
Conifby;  a  kind  of  bearings  which  are  of  great  anti¬ 
quity.  , 

REBUTTER  (from  the  Fr.  lonter ,  i.  e.  repellere , 
to  put  back  or  bar),  is  the  anfwer  of  defendant  to  plain¬ 
tiff’s  fur  rejoinder ;  and  plaintiff’s  anfwer  to  the  rebutter 
is  called  a  fur  rebut  ter  .*  but  it  is' very  rare  the  parties  go 
fo  far  in  pleading.. 

Rebutter  is  alfo  where  a  man  by  deed  or  line  grants 
to  warranty  any  land  or  hereditament  to  another  ;  and 
the  perfon  making  the  warranty,  or  his  heir,  fues  him 
to  whom  the  warranty  is  made,,  or  his  heir  or  aflignee, 
for  the  fame  thing  ;  if  he  who  is  fo  feed  plead  the  deed 
or  fine  with  warranty,  and  pray  judgment,  if  the  plafn- 
tjff  (hall  be  received  to  demand  the  thing  which  lie  ought 
to  warrant  to  the  party  againff  the  warranty  in  the  deed, 
&c.  this  is  called  a  rebutter.  And  if  I  grant  to.  a  te¬ 
nant  to  hold  without  impeachment  of  waffe,  and  after¬ 
wards  implead  him  for  waffe  done,  he  may  debar  me  of 
this  a£iion  by  fhewing  my  grant,  which  is  a  rebutter. 
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RECAPITULATION,  is  a  fummary,  ox  a  con-  Recapitula* 
cife  and  tranfient  enumeration  of  the  principal  things  in-  tlor} 
lifted  on  in  the  preceding  difeourfe,  whereby  the  force  Ree- ”  , 

of  the  whole  is  collected  into  one  view.  See  Oratory,  r — -“j 
n°  37  and  127. 

RECEIPT,  or  Receit,  in  commerce,  an  acquit¬ 
tance,  or  difeharge,  in  writing,  intimating  that  the  par¬ 
ty  has  received  a  certain  fum  of  money,  either  in  full  for 
the  whole  debt,  or  in  part,  or  on  account. 

RECEIVER,  in  pneumatics,  a  glafs  veffel  for  con¬ 
taining  the  thing  on  which  an  experiment  in  the  air- 
pump  is  to  be  made. 

Receiver,  receptor  or  receptator ,  in  law,  is  common¬ 
ly  underftood  in  a  bad  fenfe,  and  ufed  for  fuch  as  know¬ 
ingly  receive  ftolen  goods  from  thieves,  and  conceal  them. 

This  crime  is  felony,  and  the  puniftiment  is  tranfporta- 
ticn  for  14  years. 

RECENSIO  was  an  account  taken  by  the  cenfors, 
every  luftrum,  of  all  the  Roman  people.  It  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  furvey,  at  which  the  equites,  as  well  as  the  reft  .of 
the  people,  were  to  appear.  New  names  were  now  put 
upon  the  cenfor’s  lift,  and  old  ones  cancelled.  The 
recenfoy  in  fhort,  was  a  more  folemn  and  accurate  fort 
of  probatio,  and  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  a  review,  by 
fhowing  who  were  fit  for  military  fervice. 

RECEPTACULUM,  in  botany,  one  of  the  feven 
parts  of  fnnftification,  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  the  bafe 
which  connects  or  fupports  the  other  parts. 

Reckptaculum  Chyliy  or  Pecquet's  Refervatory9  the 
refervoir  or  receptacle  for  the  chyle,  fituated  in  the  left 
fide  of  the  upper  vertebra  of  the  loins,  under  the  aorta 
and  the  veffels  of  the  left  kidney. 

RECHABITES,  a  kind  of  religious  order  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  inilituted  by  Jonadab  the  fon  of  Rg- 
chab,  comprehending  only  his  own  family  and  pofteri- 
ty.  Their  founder  preferibed  them  three  things  :  firft, 
not  to  drink  any  wane;  fecondly,  not  to  build  any  houfes, 
but  to  dwell  in  tents ;  and  thirdly,  not  to  fow  any  corn, 
or  plant  vines. 

The  Rechabites  obferved  thefe  rules  with  great  ftri£l- 
nefs,  as  appears  from  Jer.  xxxv.  6,  &c.  Whence  St 
Jerome,  in  his  13th  epiftle  to  Paulinus,  calls  them  mona- 
chty  monks.  Jonadab,  their  founder,  lived  under  Jehoafb, 
king  of  Judah,  contemporary  with  Jehu  king  of  Ifrael} 
his  father  Recbab,  from  whom  his  pofterity  were  deno¬ 
minated,  defeended  from  Raguel  or  Jethro,  father-in- 
law  to  Mofes,  who  was  a  Kenite,  or  of  the  race  of  Ken-: 
whence  Kenite  and  Rechabite  are  ufed  as  fynonymous 
in  Scripture. 

RECHEAT,  in  hunting,  a  leffon  which  the  huntf- 
man  plays  on  the  horn,  when  the  hounds  have  loll 
their  game,  to  call  them  back  from  purfuing  a  counter 
feent. 

RECIPE,  in  medicine,  a  prcfcription,  or  remedy,  to 
be  taken  by  a  patient  :  fo  called  becaufe  always  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  word  rccipey  i.  e.  take  ;  which  is  generally 
denoted  by  the  abbreviature  R. 

RECIPROCAL,  in  general,  fomething  that  is  mu¬ 
tual,  or  which  is  returned  equally  on  both  Tides,  or  that 
affefts  both  parties  alike. 

Reciprocal  Perms ,  among  logicians,  are  thofe  which 
have'  the  fame  fignification  ;  and  confequently  are  con¬ 
vertible,  or  may  be  ufed  for  each  other. 

Reciprocal,  in  mathematics, -  is  applied  to  quanti- 
2  ties 
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Reciprocal  ties  which  multiplied  together  produce  unity. 


Reclufe.  -  and 

•  X 


*,  y  and  are  reciprocal  quantities* 


Likewife 


-  is  faid  to  be  the  reciprocal  of  x,  which  is  again  the  re¬ 


ciprocal  of  — . 

Reciprocal  Figures ,  in  geometry,  thofe  which  have 
the  antecedents  and  confequents  of  the  lame  ratio  in 
both  figures. 

Reciprocal  Proportion ,  is  when  in  four  numbers  the 
fourth  is'lefs  than  the  fecond  by  fo  much  as  the  third 
is  greater  than  theffirft,  and  vice  verfa .  See  Proportion 
and  Arithmetic,  chap.  vi.  Great  ule  is  made  of  this 
reciprocal  proportion  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  others, 
in  demonft rating  the  laws  of  motion. 

RECITAL,  in  law,  means  the  rehearfal  or  making 
mention  in  a  deed  or  writing  of  fomething  which  has 
been  done  before. 

RECITATIVO,  or  Recitative,  in  mnfic,  a  kind 
of  Tinging,  that  differs  but  little  from  ordinary  pronun¬ 
ciation  ;  fnch  as  that  in  which  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
liturgy  are  rehearfed  in  cathedrals ;  or  that  wherein  the 
adlors  commonly  deliver  themfelves  on  the  theatre  at  the 
opera,  when  they  are  to  exprefs  fome  a&ion  or  pafiion  ; 
to  relate  fome  event ;  or  reveal  fome  defign. 

RECKENHAUSEN,  a  flrong  town  of  Cologne, 
in  Germany,  in  the  middle  territory  of  that  name.  The 
abbefs  of  its  nunnery  has  power  of  puniihing  joffenders 
with  death,  and  fhe  alone  is  obliged  to  the  vow  of  chaf- 
tity. 

RECKONING,  or  a  Ship’s  Reckoning ,  in  naviga¬ 
tion,  is  that  account  whereby  at  any  time  it  may  be 
known  where  the  fhip  is,  and  on  what  courfe  or.  courfes 
fhe  is  to  fleer,  in  order  to  gain  her  port ;  and  that  ac¬ 
count  taken  from  the  log-board  is  called  the  dead  reckon • 
4ng.  .  See  Navigation. 

RECLAIMING,  or  Reclaming,  in  our  ancient 
cuftoms,  a  lord’s  purfuing,  profecuting,  and  recalling, 
liis  vaffal,  who  had  gone  to  live  in  another  place  without 
his  permifiion. 

Reclaiming  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  demanding  of  a  per- 
fon,  or  thing,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  prince  or  date 
to  which  it  properly  belongs;  when,  by  any  irregular 
means,  it  is  come  into  another’s  poffefiion. 

Reclaiming,  in  falconry,  is  taming  a  hawk,  &c.and 
making  her  gentle  and  familiar. 

A  partridge  is  faid  to  reclaim,  when  fhe  calls  her 
young  ones  together,  upon  their  fcattering  too  much 
from  her. 

RECLINATION  of  a  plane  m  dialling.  See 
Dialling. 

RECLUSE,  among  the  Papifts,  a  perfon  fhut  up 
in  a  final!  cdl  of  an  hermitage,  or  monaflery,  and  cut 
off,  not  only  from  all  conversation  with  the  world,  but 
even  with  the  houfe.  This  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  im- 
prifonment,  from  a  motive  either  of  devotion  or  penance. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  incontinent  wives,  whom 
their  liuffeands  procure  to  be  thus  kept  in  perpetual  im« 
prifonment  in  fome  religious  houfe. 

Reclufes  were  anciently  very  numerous,  They  took 
an  oath  never  to  flir  out  of  their  retreat :  and  having 
entered  it,  the  bilhop  fet  his  feal  upon  the  door ;  and 
the  reclufe  was  to  have  every  thing  neccfTary  for  the 
iupport  of  life  conveyed  to  him  through  a  window.  Jf 
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Thus  he  was  a  prieft,  he  was  allowed  a  fraall  oratory,  with  a  Recogni- 
window,  which  looked  into  the  church,  through  which 
he  might  make  his  offerings  at  the  mafs,  hear  the  Ting¬ 
ing,  and  anfwer  thofe  who  fpoke  to  him  ;  but  this  win¬ 
dow  had  curtains  before  it,  fo  that  he  could  not  be  feen. N 
He  was  allowed  a  little  garden,  adjoining  to  his  cell,  in 
which  he  might  plant  a  few  herbs,  and  breathe  a  little 
frefh  air.  If  lie  had  difciples,  their  cells  were  contigu¬ 
ous  to  his,  with  only  a  window  of  communication,  thro* 
which  they  conveyed  neceffaries  to  him,  and  received  his 
inftru&ions.  If  a  reclufe  fell  fick,  his  door  might  be 
opened  for  perfons  to  come  in  and  aflifl  him,  but  he 
himfelf  was  not  to  flir  out. 

RECOGNITION,  in  law,  an  acknowledgment ;  a 
word  particularly  ufed  in  our  law-books  for  the  fir  IV 
chapter  of  the  flatute  1  Jac.  I.  by  which  the  parlia¬ 
ment  acknowledged,  that,  after  the  death  of  queen 
Elifabeth,  the  crown  had  rightfully  defeended  to  king 
James. 

RECOGNIZANCE,  in  law,  is  an  obligation  of 
record,  which  a  man  enters  into  before  fome  court  of 
record  or  magiflrate  duly  authorifed,  with  condition  to 
do  fome  particular  act ;  as  to  appear  at  the  affixes,  to 
keep  the  peace,  to  pay  a  debt,  or  the  like.  It  is  in 
moll  refpe£ts  like  another  bond  :  the  difference  being 
chiefly  this,  that  the  bond  is  the  creation  of  a  frefh 
debt  or  obligation  de  novo ,  the  recognizance  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  a  former  debt  upon  record  ;  the  form 
whereof  is,  “  that  A.  B.  doth  acknowledge  to  owe  to 
our  lord  the  king,  to  the  plaintiff,  to  C.  D.  or  the  like, 
the  fum  of  ten  pounds,”  with  condition  to  be  void  on 
performance  of  the  thing  flipulated  :  in  which  cafe  the 
king,  the  plaintiff,  C.  D.  &c.  is  called  the  cognizee,  is 
cut  cognofcitur  j  as  he  that  enters  into  the  recognizance 
is  called  the  cognizor,  is  qui  cognofcit .  This  being  cer¬ 
tified  to,  or  taken  by  the  officer  of  fome  court,  is  wk- 
neffed  only  by  the  record  of  that  court,  and  not  by  the 
party’s  feal :  fo  that  it  is  not  in  flri6l  propriety  a  deed, 
though  the  effe6ls  of  it  are  greater  than  a  common 
obligation  ;  being  allowed  a  priority  in  point  of  pay¬ 
ment,  and  binding  the  lands  of  the  cognizor  from  the 
time  of  enrolment  on  record. 

RECOIL,  or  Rebound,  the  flarting  backward  of 
a  fire-arm  after  an  explofion.  Merfennus  tells  us,  that 
a  cannon  12  feet  in  length,  weighing  6400  lb.  gives  a 
ball  of  24  lb.  an  uniform  velocity  of  640  feet  per  fe¬ 
cond.  Putting,  therefore,  W  =  6400,  <iv  =z  14,  V  = 

640,  and  v  =  the  velocity  with  which  the  cannon  recoils; 
we  fhall  have  (becaufe  the  momentum^  of  the  camion 

wV 

and  ball  are  equal)  W  v  zu  V ;  and  fo  u  = 

24  X  64  ...  . .  ..1  r 

—  ==  2,4 ;  that  is,  it  would  recoil  at  the  rate  of 


6400. 

2tA  feet  per  fecond,  if  free  to  move. 

RECOLLECTION1,  a  mode  of  thinking,  by  which 
ideas  fought  after  by  the  mind  are  found  and  brought 
to  view. 

RECONNOITRE,  in  military  affairs,  implies  to  > 
view  and  examine  the  Hate  of  things,  in  order  to  make 
a  report  thereof. 

Parties  ordered  to  reconnoitre  are  to  obferve  the 
country  and  the  enemy ;  to  remark  the  routes,  conve¬ 
niences,  and  inconveniences  of  the  firfl ;  the  pofition, 
march,  or  forces  of  the  fecond.  In  either  cafe,  they 
fhould  have  an  expert  geographer,  capable  of  taking 

plana  > 
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Herorfl  plans  readily :  lie  fhould  be  the  bell  mounted  of  the 
Jtecclv’r  r  wh°le>  *n  ca^e  ^'e  enemy  happen  to  fcatter  the  efcqrte, 

1 L  ^  *•  that  he  may  fave  his  works  and  ideas.  See  War, 

RECORD,  an  authentic  teflimony  in  writing,  con¬ 
tained  in  rolls  of  parchment,  and  prefer ved  in  a  court 
of  record.  See  Court. 

‘ Trial  by  Record ,  a  fpecies  of  trial  which  is  ufed 
•only  in  one  particular  inflance  :  and  that  is  where  a 
matter  of  record  is  pleaded  in  any  action,  as  a  line,  a 
judgment,  or  the  like  ;  and  the  oppofite  party  pleads, 
nul  t\el  record ,  that  there  is  no  fuch  matter  of  record 
exiiling,  Upon  this,  iffue  is  tendered  and  joined  in  the 
following  form,  “  and  this  he  prays  may  be  inquired 
of  by  the  record,  and  the  other  doth  the  like  and 
hereupon  the  party  pleading  the  record  has  a  day  given 
him  to  bring  it  in,  and  proclamation  is  made  in  court 
for  him  to  u  bring  forth  the  record  by  him  in  pleading 
alleged,  or  elfe  he  fhall  be  condemned  and,  on  his 
failure,  his  antagonifl  fhall  have  judgment  to  recover. 
The  trial,  therefore,  of  this  iffue,  is  merely  by  the  re¬ 
cord  :  for,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves,  a  record  or 
enrolment  is  a  monument  of  fo  high  a  nature,  and  im- 
portetli  in  itfelf  fuch  abfolute  verity,  that  if  it  be  plead¬ 
ed  that  there  is  no  fuch  record,  it  fhall  not  receive  any 
i:rial  by  witnefs,  jury,  or  otherwife,  but  only  by  itfelf. 
Thus  titles  of  nobility,  as  whether  earl  or  not  carl,  ba¬ 
ron  or  not  baron,  fhall  be  tried  by  the  king’s  writ  or 
patent  only,  which  is  matter  of  record.  Alfo  in  cafe 
of  an  alien,  whether  alien  friend  or  enemy,  fhall  be  tried 
by  the  league  or  treaty  between  his  fovereign  and  ours; 
for  every  league  or  treaty  is  of  record.  And  alfo, 
whether  a  manor  be  held  in  ancient  demefne  or  not, 
fhall  be  tried  by  the  record  of  domefday  in  the  king’s 
exchequer. 

RECORDER,  a  perfon  whom  the  mayor  and 
other  magiflrates  of  a  city  or  corporation  afFociate  to 
them,  for  their  better  dire&ion  in  matters  of  juflice 
and  proceedings  in  law  ;  on  which  account  this  perfon 
is  generally  a  counfellor,  or  other  perfon  well  {killed  in 
the  law. 

The  recorder  of  London  is  chofen  by  the  lord  may¬ 
or  and  aldermen  ;  and  as  he  is  held  to  be  the  mouth 
of  the  city,  delivers  the  judgment  of  the  courts  there¬ 
in,  and  records  and  certifies  the  city-culloms.  See 
London,  n°  38. 

RECOVERY,  or  Common  Recovery ,  in  Englifh  law, 
a  fpecics  of  affurance  by  matter  of  record ;  concerning 
the  original  of  which  it  mufl  be  remarked,  that  com¬ 
mon  recoveries  were  invented  by  the  ecclefiaflics  to 
elude  the  ftatutes  of  mortmain  (fee  Tail)  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  encouraged  by  the  fineffe  of  the  courts  of  law  in 
1 2  Edward  IV.  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all  fettered  in¬ 
heritances,  and  bar  not  only  eftatCs-tail,  but  alfo  all  re¬ 
mainders  and  reverfions  expedlant  thereon.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  only  to  confider,  firfl,  the  nature  of  a 
common  recovery  ;  and,  fecondly,  its  force  and  ejfe8» 
fAaclJi.  1.  A  common  recovery  is  a  fuit  or  adlion,  either  ac- 

Cowment,  tual  or  fidl itious :  and  in  it  the  lands  are  recovered 
againfl  the  tenant  of  the  freehold  ;  which  recovery, 
being  a  fuppofed  abjudication  of  the  right,  binds  all 
perfons,  and  veils  a  free  and  abfolute  fee-limple  in  the 
recoverer.  To  explain  this  as  clearly  and  coacifely  as 
poffible,  let  us,  in  the  firfl  place,  fuppofe  David  Edwards 
to  be  tenant  of  the  freehold,  and  defirous  to  fuffer  a 
common  recovery,  in  order  to  bar  all  entails,  remain¬ 


ders,  and  reverfions,  and  to  convey  the  lame  in  fee-fimple,  Recovery 
to  Francis  Golding.  To  effedl  this,  Golding  is  to  bring 
an  a&ion  againfl  him  for  the  lands;  and  he  accordingly 
fues  out  a  writ  called  a  preecipe  quod  reddaty  becaufe  thefe 
were  its  initial  or  mod  operative  words  when  the  law- 
proceedings  were  in  Latin.  In  this  writ  the  demand^ 
ant  Golding  alleges,  that  the  defendant  Edwards  (here 
called  the  tenant)  has  no  legal  title  to  the  land  ;  but 
that  he  came  into  poffefiion  of  it  after  one  Hugh  Hunt 
had  turned  the  demandant  out  of  it.  The  fiibfeqnent 
proceedings  are  made  up  into  a  record  or  recovery  roll, 
in  which  the  writ  and  complaint  of  the  demandant  are 
firfl  recited  :  whereupon  the  tenant  appears, '  and  calls 
upon  one  Jacob  Morland,  who  is  fuppofed,  at  the  ori¬ 
ginal  purchafe,  to  have  warranted  the  title  to  the  te¬ 
nant  ;  and  thereupon  he  prays,  that  the  faid  Jacob 
Morland  may  be  called  in  to  defend  the  title  which  he 
fo  warranted.  This  is  called  the  voucher ,  u  vocation* 
or  calling  of  Jacob  Morland  to  warranty  ;  and  Morland 
is  called  the  vouchee .  Upon  This  Jacob  Morland,  the 
vouchee,  appears,  is  impleaded,  and  defends  the  title. 
Whereupon  Golding  the  demandant  defires  leave  of  the 
court  to  imparl,  or  confer  with  the  vouchee  in  private  ; 
which  is  (as  ufual)  allowed  him.  And  foon  afterwards 
the  demandant  Golding  returns  to  court ;  but  Morland 
the  vouchee  difappears,  or  makes  default.  Whereupon 
judgment  is  given  for  the  demandant  Golding,  now  call¬ 
ed  the  recoverer ,  to  recover  the  lands  in  quefiion  againfl 
the  tenant  Edwards,  who  is  now  the  recoveree  :  and 
Edwards  has  judgment  to  recover  of  Jacob  Morland 
lands  of  equal  value,  in  recompenfe  for  the  lands  fo 
warranted  by  him,  and  now  loft  by  his  default ;  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  do£lrine  of  warranty  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  This  is  called  the  recompenfe f 
or  recovery  in  value .  But  Jacob  Morland  having  no 
lands  of  his  own,  being  ufually  the  crier  of  the  court, 
who,  from  being  frequently  thus  vouched,  is  called  the 
common  vouchee ,  it  is  plain  that  Edwards  has  only  .a, 
nominal  recompenfe  for  the  lands  fo  recovered  againfl 
him  by  Golding ;  which  lands  are  now  abfolutely  ve fl¬ 
ed  in  the  faid  recoverer  by  judgment  of  law,  and  feilm 
thereof  is  delivered  by  the  fheriff  of  the  county.  So 
that  this  colluiive  recovery  operates  merely  in  the  nature 
of  a  conveyance  in  fee-fimple,  from  Edwards  the  tenant 
in  tail  to  Golding  the  purchafer. 

The  recovery  here  deferibed,  is  with  a  {ingle  vouch¬ 
er  only ;  but  fometimes  it  is  with  a  double,  treble,  or 
farther  voucher,  as  the  exigency  of  the  cafe  may  require. 

And  indeed  it  is  now  ufual  always  to  have  a  recovery 
with  double  voucher  at  the  lead  :  by  firfl  conveying  an 
eflate  of  freehold  to  any  indifferent  perfon,  againfl  whom 
the  pracipe  is  brought ;  and  then  he  vouches  the  tenant 
in  tail,  who  vouches  over  the  common  vouchee.  For, 
if  a  recovery  be  had  immediately  againfl  tenant  in  tail, 
it  bars  only  fuch  eflate  in  the  premifes  of  which  he  is 
then  adlually  feifed  ;  whereas  if  the  recovery  be  had 
againfl  another  perfon,  and  the  tenant  in  tail  be  vouch-, 
ed,  it  bar3  every  latent  right  and  interefl  which  he  may 
have  in  the  lands  recovered.  If  Edwards  therefore  be  * 
tenant  of  the  freehold  in  poffefiion,  and  John  Barker 
be  tenant  in  tail  in  remainder,  here  Edwards  doth  firfl 
vouch  Barker,  and  then  Barker  vouches  Jacob  Morland 
the  common  vouchee  ;  who  is  always  the  lafl  perfon 
vouched,  and  always  makes  default ;  whereby  the  de¬ 
mandant  Golding  reeoyers  The  land  againfl  the  tenant 
i  ‘  Edwards 
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Rteav«ry.  Edwards,  and  Edwards  recovers  a  recompenfe  of  equal  a  concern 
^-nr~  value  again  it  Barker  the  firft  vouchee ;  who  recovers 
the  like  again!!  Morland  the  common  vouchee,  again!! 
whom  fuch  ideal  recovery  in  value  is  always  ultimately 
•  awarded. 

This  fuppofed  recompenfe  in  value  is  the  reafon  why 
the  iffue  in  tail  is  held  to  be  barred  by  a  common  re-> 
covery.  For,  if  the  recoveree  fhould  obtain  a  recom¬ 
penfe  in  lands  from  the  common  vouchee  (which  there 
is  a  pofiibility  in  contemplation  of  law,  though  a  very 
improbable  one,  of  his  doing),  thefe  lands^  would  flip- 
ply  the  place  of  thofc  fo  recovered  from  him  by  collu- 
fion,  and  would  defcend  to  the  i!fue  in  tail.  The  reafon 
will  alfo  hold  with  equal  force  as  to'  mo!!  remainder¬ 
men  and  reverfioners,  to  whom  the  pofiibility  will  re¬ 
main  Sud  revert,  as  a  full  recompenfe  for  the  reality 
which  they  were  otherwife  entitled  to  :  but  it  will  not 
always  hold  ;  and  therefore,  as  Pigott  fays,  the  judges 
have  been  even  ajluti ,  in  inventing  other  reafons  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  recoveries.  And,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  it  hath  been  faid,  that  though  the  e!!ate-tail  is 
gone  from  the  recoveree  ;  yet  it  is  not  deftroyed,  but 
only  transferred,  and  ftill  fubfifts  ;  and  will  ever  con¬ 
tinue  to  fubfift  (by  conftru&ion  of  law)  in  the  reco- 
veror,  his  heirs  and  afiigns  :  and  as  the  eftate-tail  fo 
continues  to  fubfift  for  ever,  the  remainders  or  reveifions 
expe&ant  on  the  determination  of  fuch  eftate-tail  can 
aever  take  place. 

To  fuch  aukward  ffiifts,  fuch  fubtile  refinements, 
and  fuch  ftrange  reafoning,  were  our  anceftors  obliged 
to  have  recourfe,  in  order  to  get  the  better  of  that  ftub- 
born  ftatute  de  donis.  The  defign  for  which  thefe  con¬ 
trivances  were  fet  on  foot,  was  certainly  laudable  ;  the 
unri vetting  the  fetters  of  eftates-tail,  which  were  at¬ 
tended  with  a  legion  of  mifehiefs  to  the  commonwealth: 
but,  while  we  applaud  the  end,  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  means.  Our  modern  courts  of  j uftico- have  indeed 
adopted  a  more  manly  way  of  treating  the  fubjed!  ;  by 
conlidering  common  recoveries  in  no  other  light  than 
as  the  formal  mode  of  conveyance  by  which  tenant  in 
tail  is  enabled  to  aliene  his  lands.  But,  fince  the  ill 
confequences  of  'fettered  inheritances  are  now  generally 
feen  and  allowed,  and  of  courfe  the  utility  and  expe- 
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a  cuiiwni,  the  emoluments  of  the  officers  concerned  m  Recovery, 
paffing  recoveries  are  thought  to  be  worthy  attention,  ^€Ci c^er,tf 
thofe  might  be  provided  for  in  the  fees  to  be  paid  up- 
on  each  enrollment. 

2.  The  force  and  effe&  of  common  recoveries  may 
appear,  from  what  has  been  faid,  to  be  an  abfolute  bar 
not  only  of  all  eftates  tail,  but  of  remainders  and  re- 
verfions  expe&ant  on  the  determination  of  fuch  eftates* 

So  that  a  tenant  in  tail  may,  by  this  method  of  afiu-  ■ 
convey  the  lands  held  in  tail  to  the  recoverer, 


dience  of  fetting  them  at  liberty  are  apparent,  it  hath 
often  been  wifhed  that  the  procefs  of  this  conveyance 
was  fhertened,  and  rendered  lefs  fubjedl  to  niceties,  by 
either  totally  repealing  the  ftatute  de  donis  ;  which  per¬ 
haps,  by  reviving  the  old  dodlrine  ©f  conditional  fees, 
might  give  birth  to  many  litigations :  or  by  vefting 
In  every  tenant  in  tail,  of  full  age,  the  fame  abfolute 
fee-fimple  at  once,  which  now  he  may  obtain  whenever 
he  pleafes,  by  the  colhilive  fidlion  of  a  common  reco¬ 
very  ;  though  this  might  poffibly  bear  hard  upon  thofe 
in  remainder  or  reverfion,  by  abridging  the  chances 
they  would  otherwife  frequently  have,  as  no  recovery 
can  be  differed  in  the  intervals  between  term  and  term, 
which  fometimes  continue  for  near  five  months  toge¬ 
ther  :  or,  laftly,  by  empowering  the  tenant  in.  tail  to 
bar  the  eftate-tail  by  a  folemn  deed,  to  be  made  in 
term-time,  and  enrolled  in  fome  court  of  record  ;  which 
is  liable  to  neither  of  the  other  objections,  and  is  war¬ 
ranted  not  only  by  the  ufage  of  our  American  colo¬ 
nies,  but  by  the  precedent  of  the  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  19. 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  a  bankrupt  tenant  in  tail,  em¬ 
powers  his  co mmiffi oners  to  fell  the  eftate  at  any  time, 
by  deed  indented  and  enrolled  And  if,  in  fo  national 


his  heirs  and  afiigns,  abfolutely  free  and  difeharged  of 
all  conditions  and  limitations  in  tail,  and  of  all  remain¬ 
ders  and  re  verfions.  But,  by  ftatute  34  &  35  H.  VIII. 
c.  20.  no  recovery  had  again!!  tenant  in  tail  of  the 
king’s  gift,  whereof  the  remainder  or  reverfion  is  in  the 
king,  ffiall  bar  fuch  eftate-tail,  or  the  remainder  of  re¬ 
verfion  of  the  crown.  And  by  the  ftatute  1 1  H.  VII* 
c.  20.  no  woman,  after  her  liufband’s  death,  fiiall  fufFer 
a  recovery  of  lands  fettled  on  her  by  her  hufband,  or 
fettled  on  her  hufhand  and  her  by  any  of  his  anceftors. 
And  by  ftatute  14  Eliz.  c.  8.  no  tenant  for  life,  of 
any  fort,  can  fuffer  a  recovery  fo  as  to  bind  them  in 
remainder  or  reverfion.  For  which  reafon,  if  there  be 
tenant  for  life,  with  remainder  in  tail,  and  other  re¬ 
mainders  over,  and  the  tenant  for  life  is  defirous  to  fuf¬ 
fer  a  valid  recovery,  either  he,  or  the  tenant  to  the  pree- 
cipe  by  him  made,  muft  vouch  the  remainder-man  in 
tail,  otherwife  the  recovery  is  void  :  but  if  he  does 
vouch  fuch  remainder-man,  and  he  appears  and  vouches 
the  common  vouchee*  it  is  then  good  ;  for  if  a  man  be 
vouched  and  appears,  and  differs  the  recovery  to  be  had, 
it  is  as  effedlual  to  bar  the  eftate-tail  as  if  he  himfelf 
were  the  recoveree. 

In  all  recoveries,  it  is  necefiary  that  the  recoveree* 
or  tenant  to  the  pracipe ,  as  he  is  ufually  called*,  be  ac¬ 
tually  feifed  of  the  freehold,  elfe  the  recovery  is  void* 
For  all  a&ions  to  recover  the  feifin  of  lands  muft  be 
brought  again!!  the  adlual  tenant  of  the  freehold,  elfe 
the  fuit  will  lofe  its  effedl  ;  fince  the  freehold  cannot 
be  recovered  of  him  who  has  it  not.  And,  though  thefe 
recoveries  are  in  themfelves  fabulous  and  fictitious,  yet 
it  is  necefiary  that  there  be  adores  fabula ,  properly  qua¬ 
lified.  But  the  nicety  thought  by  fome  modern  prac¬ 
titioners  to  be  requifite  in  conveying  the  legal  free-' 
hold,  in  order  to  make  a  good  tenant  to  the  preecipe , 
is  removed  by  the  provifions  of  the  ftatute  14  Geo.  IE 
c.  20.  which  enadls,  with  a  retrofpeCl  and  conformity* 
to  the  ancient  rule  of  law,  that,  though  the  legal  free¬ 
hold  be  veiled  in  leiTeee,  yet  thofe  who  are  entitled  to 
the  next  freehold  eftate  in  remainder,  or  reverfion,  may 
make  a  good  tenant  to  the  pracipe  ;  and  that,  though 
the  deed  or  fine  which  creates  fuch  tenant  be  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  judgment  of  recovery,  yet  if  it  be  in  the 
fame  term,  the  recovery  ffiall  be  valid  in  law  :  and  that 
though  the  recovery  i-tfelf  do  not  appear  to  be  entered* 
or  be  not  regularly  entered  on.  record,  yet*  the  deed 
to  make  a  tenant  to  the  pracipe ,  and  declare  the  ufes. 
of  the  recovery,  ffiall  after  a  pofieftlon  of  20  years  be 
fufficient  evidence  on  behalf  of  a  purchafer  for  valuable 
confideration,  that  fuch  recovery  was  duly  fullered. 

Recovery  of  perfons  drowned,  or  apparently  dead 
See  R.E-AN  LMATiON,  and  the  articles  there  referred  to. 

RECREANT,  Cowardly,  Fa  ini-hearted;  formerly* 
a  word  very  reproachful.  See  Battel. 

RECREMENT,  in  chemiftry,  fome  fupcriluou3> 
matter  feparated  from  fome  other  that  is  ufcful ;  im 
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Rscrlmma.  which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with  fcoria, facts ,  and  excre* 
tx?.il  went  s. 

Rectory.  RECRIMINATION,  in  law,  an  accufation  brought 
by  the  accufed  again  ft  the  accufer  upon  the  fame  faft. 

RECRUITS,  in  military  affairs,  new-raifed  foldiers 
defigned  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  who  have  loft 
their  lives  in  the  fervice,  or  who  are  difabled  by  age  or 
wounds. 

RECTANGLE,  in  geometry,  the  fame  with  a  right- 
angled  parallelogram.  See  Geometry. 

RECTIFICATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  nothing  but 
the  repetition  of  a  diftillation  or  fublimation  feveral 
times,  in  order  to  render  the  fubftance  purer,  liner,  and 
freer  from  aqueous  and  earthy  parts. 

Pectification  of  Spirits.  See  Distillation. 

RECTIFIER,  in  navigation,  an  inftrument  confut¬ 
ing  of  two  parts,  which  are  two  circles,  either  laid  one 
upon,  or  let  into  the  other,  and  fo  fattened  together  in 
tlicir  centres,  that  they  reprefent  two  compaffes,  one 
fixed,  the  other  moveable ;  each  of  them  divided  into 
the  32  points  of  the  compafs,  and  360°,  and  numbered 
both  ways,  from  the  north  and  the  fouth,  ending  at 
the  eaft  and  weft,  in  90^. 

The  fixed  compafs  reprefents  the  horizon,  in  which 
the  north  and  all  the  other  points  of  the  compafs  are 
iixed  and  immoveable. 

The  moveable  compafs  reprefents  the  mariner’s  com¬ 
pafs  ;  in  which  the  north  and  all  other  points  are  liable 
to  variation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  moveable  compafs  is  fattened  a 
filk  thread,  long  enough  to  reach  tlie  outlide  of  the 
fixed  compafs.  But  if  the  inftrument  be  made  of  wood, 
there  is  an  index  inftead  of  the  thread. 

"Its  ufe  is  to  find  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  to 
reftify  the  courfe  at  fea  ;  having  the  amplitude  or  azi¬ 
muth  given. 

RECTIFYING  the  Globe.  See  Geography, 
p.  656. 

RECTILINEAR,  in  geometry,  right-lined;  thus 
figures  whole  perimeter  coniifts  of  right  lines,  are  faid 
to  be  rectilinear. 

RECTITUDE,  in  philofophy,  refers  either  to  the 
aft  of  judging  or  of  willing  ;  and  therefore  whatever 
comes  under  the  denomination  of  reftitude,  is  either 
what  is  true  or  what  is  good,  tliefe  being  the  only  ob- 
jefts  about  which  the  mind  exercifes  its  two  faculties 
of  judging  and  willing. 

Moral  reftitude,  or  uprightnefs,  is  the  choofing  and 
purfuing  thofe  things  which  the  mind,  upon  due  inqui¬ 
ry  and  attention,  clearly  perceives  to  be  good  ;  and 
avoiding  thofe  that  are  evil.  See  Moral  Philofophy . 

RECTOR,  a  term  applied  to  feveral  perfons  wliofe 
offices  are  very  different  :  as,  1.  Tlie  reftor  of  a  parifh 
is  a  clergyman  that  has  the  charge  and  cure  of  a  parifh, 
and  poffeffes  all  tlie  tithes,  &c.  2.  The  fame" name  is 

alfo  given  to  the  -chief  eleftive  officer  in  feveral  foreign 
tuiiverfities,  particularly  in  that  of  Paris,  and  alfo  °in 
thofe  of  Scotland.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  head  maf- 
ter  of  large  fcliools  in  Scotland,  as  in  the  high  fcliool 
of  Edinburgh.  3.  P.eftor  is  alfo  ufed  in  feveral  convents 
for  the  fuperior  officer  who  governs  tlie  lioufe  :  &id  the 
Jefuits  give  this  name  to  the  fuperiors  of  fucli  of  their 
lioufes  as  are  either  feminaries  or  colleges. 

RECTORY,  a  parifh-churcli,  parfonage,  or  fpiritual 
living,  with  all  its  rights,  tithes,  and  glebes. 
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Rectory  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  the  reftor’* 
manhon  or  parfonage-houfe.  H  . 

RECTUM,  in  anatomy,  the  third  and  laft  of  the  toft™,* 
large  inteftincs or  guts.  See  Anatomy,  n°  93. 

RECTUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  common  to  feveral 
pairs  of  mufcles,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  ftraightnefs 
of  their  fibres. 

RECUPERATORES,  among  the  Romans,  were 
commiffioners  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  private 
matters  in  dffpute,  between  tlie  fubjefts  of  the  ftate 
and  foreigners,  and  to  take  care  that  the  former  had 
juftice  done  them.  It  came  at  laft  to  be  ufed  for  com¬ 
miffioners,  to  whom  the  praetor  referred  the  determi¬ 
nation  of' any  affair  between  one  fubjeft  and  another. 

RECUR  RENTS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  fe¬ 
veral  large  branches  of  nerves  fent  out  by  the  par  va- 
gum  from  the  upper  part  of  tlie  thorax  to  the  larynx. 

RECURVI ROSTRA,  in  ornithology  ;  a  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  gralke  of  Linnaeus,  and  that 
of  palmipedes  of  Pennant  and  Latham.  The  bill  is 
long,  Tubulated,  bent  back,  fharp  and  flexible  at  the 
point.  The  feet  are  webbed,  and  furnifhed  with  three 
toes  forwards,  and  a  fliort  one  behind.  Mr  Latham 
notes  of  this  genus  three  fpecies,  viz.  the  Avofetta,  or 
the  one  commonly  "known,  the  Americana,  and  the 
Alba.  This  laft,  it  is  probable,  has  fome  affinity  to  tlie 
Americana.  The  recurviroftra  avofetta  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  lapwing  in  body,  but  has  very  long  legs.  The 
fubftance  of  the  bill  is  foft,  and  almoft  membranous  at 
its  tip ;  it  is  thin,  weak,  flender,  compreffed  horizontal¬ 
ly,  and  incapable  of  defence  or  effort.  Thefe  birds  are 
variegated  with  black  and  white,  tmd  during  the  win¬ 
ter  are  frequent  on  the  eaftern  Ihores  of  Great  Britain. 

They  vifit  alfo  the  Severn,  and  fometimes  tlie  pools  of 
Snropfhire.  They  feed  on  worms  and  infefts,  which 
they  fcoop  out  of  the  fand  with  their  bills.  They  lay 
two  eggs,  white,  with  a  greenifh  hue,  and  large  fpots 
of  black  ;  thefe  eggs  are  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon’s. — 

They  are  found  alfo  in  various  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  Ruflia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  but  they 
are  not  numerous.  They  are  alfo  found  in  Siberia,  but 
oftener  about  the  fait  lakes  of  the  Tartarian  deTert,  and 
about  the  Cafpian  fea.  They  are  found  likewife  on 
the  coafts  of  Picardy  in  France  in  April  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  at  Orleans,  but  rarely.  In  breeding-time  they 
are  very  plentiful  on  the  coafts  of  Bas  Poiftou.  They 
do  not  appear  to  wander  farther  fouth  in  Europe  than 
Italy.  Whether  from  timidity  or  addrefs,  the  avofet 
Hums  fnares,  and  is  not  eafily  taken.  The  American 
avofet  is  rather  larger  and  longer  than  the  laft.  The 
bill  is  fnnilar,  and  its  colour  black :  tlie  forehead  is 
dufky  white  :  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
breaft,  arc  of  a  deep  cream-colour  :  tlie  lower  parts  of 
tlie  neck  behind  white  :  the  back  is  black,  and  the  un¬ 
der  parts  from  the  breaft  pure  white  ;  the  wings  are 
partly  black,  partly  white,  and  partly  afh-coloured. 

Thefe  birds  inhabit  North  America,  and  were  found  by 
Dampier  in  Shark’s  Bay,  on  the  coaft  of  New  Hol¬ 
land.  See  Plate  CCCCXXXV. 

The  recurviroftra,  or  fcolopax  alba,  is  about  14  inches 
and  a  quarter  long,  its  colour  white,  the  inferior  coverts 
of  its  wings  dufkifh,  its  bill  orange,  its  legs  brown.  Ed¬ 
wards  remarks,  that  tlie  bill  of  this  bird  is  bent  up¬ 
wards,  as  in  the  avofet ;  its  bill  black  at  the  tip,  and 
orange  the  reft  of  its  length  ;  all  the  plumage  is  white, 
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except  a  tint  of  yellowifh  on  the  great  qtiills  of  the  and  40  in  breadth 
wing  and  of  the  tail.  Edwards  fuppofes,  that  the 
whitenefs  is  produced  by  the  cold  climate  of  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  from  which  he  received  it,  and  that  they  refume 
their  brown  feathers  during  the  fummer.  It  appears  that 
feveral  fpecies  of  this  bird  have  fpread  further  into  A- 
tnerica,  and  have  even  reached  the  fouthern  provinces : 

'  for  Sloane  found  our  third  fpecies  in  Jamaica  ;  and  Fer¬ 
nandez  feems  to  indicate  two  of  them  in  New  Spain, 
by  the  names  chiquatototl  and  elotototl ;  the  former  being 
like  our  woodcock,  and  the  latter  lodging  under  the 
ftalks  of  maize. 

A  bird  of  this  kind,  Mr  Latham  fays,  was  fent  from 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  from  the  figure,  has  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  avofet :  however,  in  Edwards’s  plate,  the 
toes  appear  cloven  to  the  bottom  ;  a  circumftance  feem- 
ing  to  overturn  the  fuppofition,  and  only  to  be  authen¬ 
ticated  when  other  fpecimens  fhall  have  come  under  the 
eye  of  the  well-informed  naturalift. 

RECUSANTS,  fuch  perfons  as  acknowledge  the 
pope  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  and  re- 
fufe  to  acknowledge  the  king’s  fupremacy  ;  who  are 
hence  called  Popijh  recufants,  The  penal  laws  agaiuft 
Papifts  are  now  abolifhed  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland ;  and 
in  all  probability  they  will  quickly  be  allowed  the  am* 
pleft  privileges. 

RED,  one  of  the  colours  called  fimple  or  primary  : 
being  one  of  the  fhades  into  which  the  light  naturally 
divides  itfelfwhen  rcfra£led  through  a  prifm.  See  C  h  RO¬ 
MAICS. 

Red,  in  dyeing,  fee  that  article. —  Some  reckon  fix 
kinds  or  cafts  of  red,  viz.  fcarlet-rcd,  crimfon-red,  mad¬ 
der-red,  half-grain  red,  lively  orange-red,  and  fcarlet  of 
cochineal :  but  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  there  can  be  but 
one  proper  fpecies  of  red  ;  namely,  the  refle&ion  of  the 
light  exa&ly  in  fuch  a  manner  as  it  is  refra&ed  by  the 
prifm  ;  all  other  fhades  being  adulterations  of  that  pure 
colour,  with  yellow,  brown,  &c. 

Red,  in  heraldry.  See  Gules. 

RED-Bird .  See  Muscicapa,  n°  7. 

RED-BreaJi ,  in  ornithology.  See  Motacilla. 

RED-Book  of  the  exchequer,  an  ancient  record  or 
manufeript  volume,  in  the  keeping  of  the  king’s  re¬ 
membrancer,  containing  divers  mifcellany  treatifes  re¬ 
lating  to  the  times  before  the  conqueft. 

RE&-Lead .  See  Chemistry,  n°  1 2 1 3. 

Red  Precipitate  of  Mercury .  See  Chemistry,  n° 

764. 

RED-RuJ/ia ,  or  Little  RvJJta ,  a  province  of  Poland, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Upper  Poland,  on  the  north 
by  Lithuania,  on  the  eaft  by  the  country  of  the  Little 
Tartars,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Moldavia,  Tranfyl vania, 
and  a  part  of  Hungary.  It  comprehends  Ruflia  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  Volhinia,  and  Podolia.  It  is  about 
650  miles  in  length,  and  from  150  to  250  in  breadth. 

It  confifts  chiefly  of  large  fields,  but  little  cultivated 
on  account  of  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  Tartars,  and 
becaufe  there  is  no  water-carriage.  It  had  the  name 
of  Red  Rujfta ,  from  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  Ruflia,  properly  fo  called,  comprehends  the 
three  palatinates  of  Leopol  or  Lcmburg,  Belfko,  and 
Chelm. 

Red  Sea,  or  Arabic  Gulph ,  fo  much  celebrated  in  fa- 
cred  hiftory,  feparates  Arabia  from  Upper  Ethiopia 
and  part  of  Egypt,  This  fea  is  350  leagues  in  length 
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As  no  river  falls  into  it  of  fuffi- 
cient  force  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  tide,  it  is 
more  affe&ed  by  the  motions  of  the  great  ocean  than 
any  of  the  inland  feas  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude.  It 
is  not  much  expofed  to  tempefts  :  the  winds  ufually 
blow  from  north  to  fouth,  and  being  periodical,  like 
the  monfoons  of  India,  invariably  determine  the  feafon 
of  failing  into  or  out  of  this  fea.  It  is  divided  into  two 
gulphs  ;  that  to  the  eaft  was  called  the  MJanit'tc  gulph , 
from  the  city  jElana  at  the  north  end  of  it ;  and  that 
to  the  weft  the  Heroopolitic,  from  the  city  of  Heroopo- 
lis ;  the  former  of  which  belongs  to  Arabia,  and  the 
latter  to  Egypt, 

Mr  Bruce  has  made  many  obfervations  on  this  fea, 
which  are  worthy  of  notice. — With  regard  to  the  name, 
he  fays  it  was  certainly  derived  from  Edom  or  Efau 
the  fon  of  Jacob  ;  though  in  another  place  he  fays,  he 
wonders  that  writers  have  not  rather  fuppofed  it  to 
have  got  the  epithet  of  Red,  from  the  colour  of  the 
fand  on  its  coafts,  than  for  other  reafons  they  have  al¬ 
leged.  With  regard  to  any  rednefs  in  the  water  itfelf, 
or  in  the  bottom,  which  fome  have  aflerted,  our  travel¬ 
ler  aflures  us  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  It  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  aflign  a  reafon  for  the  Hebrew  name  of  it, 
which  fignifies  the  Sea  of  Weeds ;  as  he  never  faw  a 
weed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  it.  “  Indeed, 
(fays  he)  upon  the  flighteft  confideration,  it  will  occur 
to  any  one,  that  a  narrow  gulph,  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  monfoons,  blowing  from  contrary 
points  fix  months  each  year,  would  have  too  much  agi¬ 
tation  to  produce  fuch  vegetables,  feldom  found  but  in 
ftagnant  waters,  and  feldom,  if  ever,  found  in  fait  ones. 
My  opinion  then  is,  that  it  is  from  the  large  trees 
or  plants  of  white  coral,  fpread  everywhere  over  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  perfectly  in  imitation  of  plants 

on  land,  that  the  fea  has  obtained  this  name _ I  faw 

one  of  thefe,  which,  from  a  root  nearly  central,  threw 
out  ramifications  of  an  almoft  circular  form,  meafuring 
26  feet  every  way.” 

Our  author  has  alfo  made  many  ufeful  obfervations 
on  the  navigation  of  this  fea.  “  All  the  weltern  fhore 
(he  fays)  is  bold,  and  has  more  depth  of  water  than 
the  eaft ;  but  on  this  fide  there  is  neither  anchoring 
ground  nor  ftioals.  It  is  rocky,  with  a  confiderable 
depth  of  water  every where  ;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
funken  rocks,  which,  though  notvifible,  are  fufficiently 
near  the  furface  to  deftroy  a  large  fliip.”  The  caufe  of 
this,  in  Mr  Bruce’s  opinion,  is,  that  the  mountains  on 
the  fide  of  Abyflinia  and  Egypt  are  all  of  hard  ftone, 
porphyry,  many  different  kinds  of  marble,  granite,  ala- 
bafter,  and  bafaltes.  Thefe  being  all  compofed  of  fo- 
lid  materials,  therefore,  can  part  with  very  little  dull 
or  fand,  which  might  otherwife  be  blown  from  them 
into  the  fea.  On  the  oppofite  coaft,  viz.  that  of  He* 
jaz  and  Tahamah,  on  the  Arabian  fide,  the  whole  con- 
lifts  of  moving  fands ;  a  large  quantity  of  which  is 
blown  from  the  fouth -eaft  by  the  dry  winter  monfoons; 
which  being  lodged  among  the  rocks  on  that  fide,  and 
confined  there  by  the  north-eaft  or  fummer  monfoou, 
which  is  in  a  contrary  direction,  hinders  them  from  co¬ 
ming  over  to  the  Egyptian  fide.  Hence  the  weftern 
coaft  is  full  of  funk  rocks  for  want  of  fand  to  cover 
them,  with  which  they  would  otherwife  become  iflands. 
They  are  naked  and  bare  all  round,  with  (harp  points 
like  fpears ;  while,  on  the  eaft-fide,  every  rock  becomes 
E  .  an 
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or  three  iflands  become  an 
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Red  Sea.  an  ifland,  and  every  two 

harbour.  On  the  ends  of  the  principal  of  thefe  har¬ 
bours  the  people  have  piled  up  great  heaps  of  {tones 
to  ferve  as  fignals :  “  and  it  is  in  thefe  (fays  Mr  Bruce) 
that  the  large  veffels  from  Cairo  to  Jidda,  equal  in  fize 
to  our  large  74  gun-fhips  (but  from  the  ciftems  of  ma- 
fon-work  built  within  for  holding  water,  I  fuppofe 
double  their  weight),  after  navigating  their  portion  of 
the  channel  in  the  day-time,  come  fafely  and  quietly  to 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  in  thefe  little  har¬ 
bours  pafs  the  night,  to  fail  into  the  channel  again  next 
morning.” 

The  weftern  channel  of  the  Red  Sea  was  chofen,  in 
the  days  of  the  Ptolemies,  for  the  track  of  the  Indian 
and  African.  Thefe  monarchs  ere&ed  a  great  number 
of  cities  all  along  the  weftern  coaft ;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  dangers  of  the  navigation,  we  do  not  hear 
that  it  was  ever  abandoned  on  account  of  them. 

From  the  obfervations  made  by  our  author  on  the 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  he  undertakes  to  point  out 
a  fafe  paffage  for  large  fhips  to  the  gulph  of  Suez,  fo 
that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  their 
own  courfe  themfelves,  without  truiling  implicitly  to 
the  pilots  they  meet  with,  who  are  often  very  ignorant 
of  their  profeffion.  This  fea,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  channel 
occupies  two,  till  near  the  latitude  of  26°,  or  that  of 
Coflair.  On  the  weft  it  is  deep  water,  with  many 
rocks ;  and  on  the  eaft  it  is  full  of  iflands,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Between  thefe  iflands  there  are 
channels  and  harbours  of  deep  water,  where  fhips  may 
be  prote&ed  in  any  wind ;  but  a  pilot  is  neceflary  in 
failing  among  thefe  from  Mocha  to  Suez,  and  the  voy¬ 
age  befides  can  be  continued  only  during  part  of  the 
day.  Ships  bound  to  Suez  without  the  confent  of  the 
ftieriffe  of  Mecca,  that  is,  without  any  intention  of  fell¬ 
ing  their  cargo  at  Jidda,  or  paying  cuftom  there,  ought 
to  take  in  their  frefli  water  at  Mocha  ;  or  if  there  be 
any  reafon  againft  this,  a  few  hours  will  carry  them  to 
Azab  or  Saba  on  the  Abyfiinian  coaft,  where  they  may 
be  plentifully  fupplied  :  but  it  muft  be  remembered, 
“  that  the  people  here  are  Galla ,  the  molt  treacherous 
and  villanous  wretches  on  earth.”  Here  not  only 
water  may  be  procured,  but  plenty  of  ftieep,  goats, 
with  fome  myrrh,  and  incenfe  in  the  proper  feafon. — 
Great  caution,  however,  muft  be  ufed  in  dealing  with 
the  people,  as  even  thofe  of  Mocha,  who  are  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  them  in  their  commercial  dealings,  cannot 
truft  them  without  furety  or  hoftages.  Not  many  years 
ago,  the  furgeon  and  mate  of  the  Elgin  Eaft  India- 
man,  with  feveral  other  failors,  were  murdered  by  thefe 
favages  as  they  went  afliore  to  purchafe  myrrh,  though 
they  had  a  letter  of  fafe  conduct  from  the  ftiekh. 

To  fuch  as  do  not  want  to  be  known,  our  author 
recommends  a  low  black  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia, 
named  Camaran ,  in  latitude  150  30'.  It  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  a  white  houfe  or  fortrefs  on  the  weft  end  of  it ; 
where  water  is  to  be  had  in  ftill  greater  plenty  than  at 
Azab  ;  but  no  provifions,  or  fuch  only  as  are  very  bad, 
can  be  procured.  If  it  is  neceflary  not  to  be  feen  at 
all  on  the  coaft,  the  ifland  of  Foofht  is  recommended 
by  our  author  as  having  excellent  water,  with  a  faint 
or  monk,  wliofe  office  is  to  keep  the  wells  clean.  This 
is  one  of  the  chain  of  iflands  which  ftretches  almoft 
acrofs  the  gulph  from  Loheia  to  Mafuah,  and  from  ac* 
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tual  obfervation  by  Mr  Bruce,  is  found  to  be  fituated  Red  Ses* 

in  N.  Lat.  150  59' 43"*  E.  Long.  420  47'.  From  - 

this  to  Yambo  there  is  a  fafe  watering-place  ;  and  there 
is  an  abfolute  neceffity  for  having  a  pilot  before  you 
come  to  Ras  Mahomet ;  becaufe,  over  the  iElanitic 
gulph,  the  mountains  of  Aucha,  and  the  Cape  itfelf, 
there  is  often  a  thick  haze  which  lafts  for  many  days 
together,  and  a  number  of  fhips  are  loft  by  miftaking, 
the  eaftern  bay  or  jElanitic  gulph  for  the  entrance  of 
the  gulph  of  Suez  ;  the  former  lias  a  ridge  of  rocks 
nearly  acrofs  it.  After  reaching  Sheduan,  a  large 
ifland,  about  three  leagues  farther  in  a  north  by  weft 
dire&ion,  there  is  a  bare  rock  diftinguifhed  by  no  par¬ 
ticular  name  ;  but  fo  fituated  that  fhips  ought  not  to 
come  within  three  leagues  of  it.  This  rock  is  to  be 
left  to  the  weft  ward  at  the  diftance  juft  mentioned  ;  af¬ 
ter  paffing'  which  you  meet  with  fhoals  forming  a 
pretty  broad  channel,  with  foundings  from  15  to  30 
fathoms ;  and  again,  on  Handing  dire&ly  for  Tor,  there 
are  two  other  oval  fands  with  funk  rocks  in  the  chan¬ 
nel,  between  which  you  are  to  fteer.  Tor  may  be 
known  at  a  diftance  by  two  hills  that  Hand  near  the 
water  fide  ;  which,  in  clear  weather,  may  be  feen  fix 
leagues  off.  Juft  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  thefe  is  the  town 
and  harbour,  where  there  are  fome  palm-trees  about  the 
houfes,  the  more  remaikable,  as  being  the  firft  that  are 
feen  on  the  coaft.  The  foundings  in  the  way  to  Tor 
harbour  are  clean  and  regular  ;  “  and,  by  giving  the 
beacon  a  fmall  birth  on  the  larboard  hand,  you  may 
haul  in  a  little  to  the  northward,  and  anchor  in  five  or 
fix  fathom.”  In  fpring-tides,  it  is  high  water  at  Tor 
nearly  about  12  o’clock:  in  the  middle  of  the  gulph 
there  is  no  perceptible  tide,  but  at  the  fides  it  runs  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  two  knots  in  the  hour.  Tor  it¬ 
felf  is  but  a  fmall  village,  with  a  convent  of  monks  be¬ 
longing  to  thofe  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  was  taken  by 
Don  John  de  Caftro,  and  fortified  foon  after  its  difeo- 
very  by  the  Portuguefe  ;  but  has  never  fince  been  a 
place  of  any  conlideration  ;  ferving  now  only  for  a  wa¬ 
tering  place  to  the  fhips  trading  to  or  from  Suez.— 

From  this  place  there  is  a  diftindl  view  of  mounts  Ho* 
reb  and  Sinai,  which  appear  above  and  behind  the 
others,  with  their  tops  frequently  covered  with  fnow  in 
the  winter. 

Mr  Bruce  next  proceeds  to  confider  fome  queftion$ 
which  may  be  reckoned  matters  of  curiofity  rather  than 
any  thing  elfe.  One  of  thefe  is  concerning  the  level  of 
the  water  of  this  fea  itfelf,  which  has  been  fuppofed  fe¬ 
veral  feet  above  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  “  To  this- 
(fays  our  author)  I  anfwer,  that  the  fa<ft  has  been  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  fo  by  antiquity,  and  alleged  as  a  reafon 
why  Ptolemy’s  canal  was  made  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Heroopolitic  gulph  rather  than  brought  due  north 
acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Suez;  in  which  laft  cafe  it  was 
feared  it  would  fubmerge  a  great  part  of  Afia  Minor. 

But  who  has  ever  attempted  to  verify  this  by  experi¬ 
ment  ?  or  who  is  capable  of  fettling  the  difference  of  le¬ 
vels,  amounting,  as  fuppofed,  to  fome  feet  and  inches, 
between  two  points  120  miles  diftant  from  each  other, 
over  a  defert  that  has  no  fettled  furface,  but  is  chan¬ 
ging,  its  height  every  day  ?  Befides,  fince  all  feas  are  in 
fadl  but  one,  what  is  it  that  hinders  the  Indian  ocean 
to  flow  to  its  level  ?  What  is  it  that  keeps  the  Indian, 
ocean  up  ?  Till  this  laft  branch  of  the  queftion  is  refol- 
ved,  I  Ihall  take  it  for  granted  that  n 9  fuch  difference 
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Bed  Sea  of  level  exifts,  whatever  Ptolemy’s  engineers  might  have 
II  pretended  to  him;  becaufe,  to  fuppofe  it  fact,  is  to  fup- 
■ReUdle.  p0fe  violation  of  one  very  material  law  of  nature.” 
v  The  next  thing  confidered  by  our  author  is  the  paf- 

fage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  lied  Sea.  At  the 
place  where  he  fuppofes  the  paffage  to  have  been,  the 
fea  is  not  quite  four  leagues  broad,  fo  that  it  might  ea- 
fily  have  been  crofted  in  one  night  without  any  miracle. 
There  is  about  14  fathom  water  in  the  channel,  and  9 
at  the  Tides,  with  good  anchorage  everywhere  ;  the  far- 
theft  fide  is  a  low  fandy  coaft,  and  a  very  eafy  landing 
place.  “  The  draught  of  the  bottom  of  the  gulph 
(fays  he)  given  by  Dr  Pococke,  is  very  erroneous  in 
every  part  of  it.  It  was  propofed  to  Mr  Niebuhr,  when 
in  Egypt,  to  inquire  upon  the  fpot,  whether  there  were 
not  fome  ridges  of  rocks  where  the  water  was  (hallow, 
fo  that  an  army  at  particular  times  might  pafs  over  ? 
Secondly,  whether  the  Etefian  winds,  which  blow 
ftrongly  all  fummer  from  the  north-weft,  could  not 
blow  fo  violently  'again ft  the  fea,  as  to  keep  it  back  on 
a  heap,  fo  th&t  the  Ifraelites  might  have  paffed  with¬ 
out  a  miracle  ?  And  a  copy  of  thefe  queries  was  left 
for  me  to  join  my  inquiries  likewife.  But  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  however  learned  the  gentlemen  were  who  propofed 
thefe  doubts,  I  did  not  think  they  merited  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  folve  them.  If  the  Eteiian  winds,  blowing  from 
the  north-weft  in  fummer,  Could  heap  up  the  fea  as  a 
wall  on  the  right  or  to  the  fouth,  of  50  feet  high, 
Hill  the  difficulty  would  remain  of  building  the  wall  on 
the  left  hand  or  to  the  north.  Befides,  water  (landing 
in  that  pofition  for  a  day,  muft  have  loft  the  nature  of 
a  fluid.  Whence  came  that  cohefion  of  particles  that 
hindered  that  wall  to  efcape  at  the  Tides  ?  This  is  as 
great  a  miracle  as  that  of  Mofes.  If  the  Etefian  winds 
had  done  this  once,  they  muft  have  repeated  it  many  a 
time  before  and  lince,  from  the  fame  caufes.  Yet  Dio- 
florus  Siculus  fays,  the  Troglodytes,  the  indigenous  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  very  fpot,  had  a  tradition  from  father 
to  fon,  from  their  very  *earlieft  and  remoteft  ages,  that 
■once  this  divifion  of  the  fea  did  happen  there;  and  that, 
after  leaving  the  bottom  fome  time  dry,  the  fea  again 
came  back  and  covered  it  with  great  fury.  The  words 
•of  this  author  are  of  the  moll  remarkable  kind.  W e 
cannot  think  this  heathen  is  writing  in  favour  of  reve¬ 
lation.  He  knew  not  Mofes,  nor  fays  a  word  about 
Pharaoh  and  his  hoft  ;  but  records  the  miracle  of  the 
divifton  of  the  fea  in  words  nearly  as  ftrong  as  thofe 
of  Mofes,  from  the  mouths  of  unbiaffed  undefigning 
pagans.” 

Rsn-Shank,  in  ornithology.  See  Scolopax. 

RED-Start ,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla. 

Run-Wing.  SeeTuRDus. 

REDANS,  in  field  fortification.  See  the  article 
Redens. 

REDDENDUM,  in  law,  is  ufed  fubftantively  for 
the  claufe  in  a  leafe  wherein  the  rent  is  referved  to  the 
leflor.  The  proper  place  for  it  is  next  after  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  eftate. 

REDDITIO,  was  the  third  part  of  the  facritice  of 
the  heathens,  and  confided  of  the  folemn  act  of  putting 
in  again  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  after  they  had  been 
religioufly  infpected.  See  Sacrifice. 

REDDLE,  a  foft,  heavy,  red  marie,  of  great  ufe 
in  colouring  ;  and  being  waftied  and  freed  from  fand, 
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is  often  fold  by  our  druggills  under  the  name  of  bole  Redemp- 
armenic .  tl«u 

REDEMPTION,  in  law,  a  faculty  or  right  of  re-Rc]ud;ion.' 
entering  upon  lands,  &c.  that  have  been  fold  and  af-  -y-— mi 

figned,  upon  reimbursing  the  purchafe-money  with  le¬ 
gal  colls. 

Redemption,  in  theology,  denotes  the  recovery  of 
mankind  from  fin  and  death,  by  the  obedience  and  fa- 
crifice  of  Chrift,  who  on  this  account  is  called  the  Re - 
deemer  of  th s  world.  See  Theology. 

REDENS,  Redans,  or  Redant ,  in  fortification,  a 
kind  of  work  indented  in  form  of  the  teeth  of  a  faw, 
with  faliant  and  re-entering  angles  ;  to  the  end  that  one 
part  may  flank  or  defend  another.  It  is  likewife  called 
faw-work  and  indented  work.  The  lines  or  faces  in  this 
flank  one  another. 

Redens  are  ufed  in  fortifying  walls,  where  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  be  at  the  expence  of  building  baflions ; 
as  when  they  (land  on  fhe  fide  of  a  river  running 
through  a  garrifon  town,  a  marlh,  the  fea,  See.  But  the 
fault  of  fuch  fortification  is,  that  the  befiegers  from  one 
battery  may  ruin  both  the  fides  of  the  tenaille  or  front 
of  a  place,  and  make  an  affault  without  fear  of  being 
enfiladed,  fince  the  defences  are  mined.  The  parapet 
of  the  corridor  is  likewife  often  redented  or  carried  on 
by  the  way  of  redens.  The  redens  was  ufed  before 
baftions  were  invented,  and  fome  people  think  them  pre¬ 
ferable. 

RED  I  (Francis),  an  Italian  phyfician  and  polite 
fcholar,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  Tufcany  in  1626.  His 
ingenuity  and  learning  recommended  him  to  the  office 
of  firll  phyfician.  to  Ferdinand  II.  duke  of  Tufcany  ; 
and  he  contributed  not  a  little  toward  the  compiling  of 
the  Dictionary  of  La  Crufca.  He  wrote  upon  vipers, 
upon  the  generation  of  infects,  and  compofed  a  good 
deal  of  poetry.  All  his  writings  are  in  Italian  ;  and 
his  language  is  fo  fine  and  pure,  that  the  authors  of  the 
Dictionary  of  La  Crufca  have  often  cited  them  as  ftan- 
dards  of  perfetion.  He  died  in  1697. 

REDOUBT,  in  fortification,  a  fmall  fquare  fort, 
without  any  defence  but  in  front ;  ufed  in  trenches, 
lines  of  circumvallation,  contravallatiou,  and  approach  ; 
as  alfo  for  the  lodgings  of  corps  -de-gard,  and  to  de¬ 
fend  paffages. 

REDUCTION,  in  the  fchools,  a  manner  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  term  or  propofition,  which  was  before  oppofite  to 
fome  other,  to  be  equivalent  to  it. 

Reduction,  in  arithmetic,  that  rule  whereby  num¬ 
bers  of  different  denominations  are  brought  into  one  de¬ 
nomination.  See  Arithmetic. 

Reduction  of  Equations ,  in  algebra,  is  the  clearing 
them  from  all  fuperfiuous  quantities,  bringing  them  to 
their  lowed  terms,  and  feparating  the  known  from  the 
unknown,  till  at  length  only  the  unknown  quantity  is 
found  on  one  fide,  and  known  ones  on  the  other.  The 
reduction  of  an  equation  is  the  laft  part  of  the  refolu- 
tion  of  the  problem.  See  Algebra. 

Reduction  of  a  figure,  delign,  or  draught,  is  the 
making  a  copy  thereof,  either  larger  or  fmaller  than 
the  original ;  Hill  preferving  the  form  and  proportion. 

The  great  ufe  of  the  proportional  compaffes  is  the  re¬ 
duction  of  figures,  See.  whence  they  are  called  compnjfes 
of  reduction.  See  the  article  Compass. 

There  are  various  methods  of  reducing  figures,  &c. 

E  2  ,  the 
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Reduction  the  moft  eafy  is  by  means  of  the  pentagraph,  or  paral- 

Rcdundant  ^°£ram  >  hut  this  hath  its  defects.  See  the  article  Pen- 
4  ‘tagraph. 

The  belt  and  moft  ufual  methods  of  reduction  are  as 
follow:  j.  To  reduce  a  figure,  as  ABCDE  (n°  1.), 
cccexxxv.int0  a  lefs  compafs.  About  the  middle  of  the  figure, 
as  z,  pitch  on  a  point,  and  from  this  point  draw  lines 
to  its  feveral  angles  A,  B,  C,  &c.  then  drawing  the 
line  a  b  parallel  to  AB,  be  parallel  to  BC,  &c.  you  will 
have  the  figure  ab  c  de  fimilar  to  ABCDE. 

If  the  figure  abode  had  been  required  to  be  enlarged, 
there  needed  nothing  but  to  produce  the  lines  from  the 
point  beyond  the  angles,  as  z  D,  z  C,  8c c,  and  to  draw 
lines,  viz.  DC,  CB,  dec.  parallel  to  the  fides  d  c,  c  b, 
&c. 

2.  To  reduce  a  figure  by  the  angle  of  proportion, 
fuppofe  the  figure  ABCDE  (n°2.)  required  to  be  di- 
minifhed  in  the  proportion  of  the  line  AB  to  a  b 
(n°  3.),  draw  the  indefinite  line  GH  (n°4.),  and 
from  G  to  H  fet  off  the  line  AB.  On  G  deferibe 
the  arch  HI.  Set  off  the  line  a  b  as  a  chord  on  HI, 
and  draw  GI.  Then  with  the  angle  IGH,  you  have 
all  the  meafures  of  the  figure  to  be  drawn.  Thus  to 
lay  down  the  point  c>  take  the  interval  BC,  and  upon 
the  point  G  deferibe  the  arch  KL.  Alfo  011  the  point 
G  deferibe  MN  ;  and  upon  A,  with  the  diftance  MN, 
deferibe  an  arch  cutting  the  preceding  one  in  c ,  which 
will  determine  the  fide  be.  And  after  the  fame  manner 
are  the  other  fides  and  angles  to  be  deferibed.  The 
fame  procefs  will  alfo  ferve  to  enlarge  the  figure. 

3.  To  reduce  a  figure  by  a  feale.  Meafure  all  the 


fides  of  the  figure,  as  ABCDE  (n°  2.)  by  a  feale, 
and  lay  down  the  fame  meafures  refpectively  from  a 
fmaller  feale  iii  the  proportion  required. 

4.  To  reduce  a  map,  defign,  or  figure,  by  fquares. 
Divide-the  original  into  little  fquares,  and  divide  a  frefh 
paper  of  the  dimenfions  required  into  the  fame  number 
of  fquares,  which  are  to  be  larger  or  lefs  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  as  the  map  is  to  be  enlarged  or  diminiftied.  This 
done  in  every  fquare  of  the  fecond  figure,  draw  what 
you  find  in  its  correfpondent  one  in  the  firft. 

Reduction,  in  metallurgy,  is  the  bringing  back  me¬ 
talline  fubftances  which  have  been  changed  into  fcorise 
or  allies,  or  otherwife  divefted  of  their  metallic  form, 
into  their  natural  and  original  ftate  of  metals  again. 
See  Metallurgy,  paffm;  and  Chemistry,  n°  140. 
and  320. 

Reduction,  in  furgery,  denotes  an  operation  where¬ 
by  a  diflocated,  luxated,  or  fractured  bone,  is  reilored 
to  its  former  ftate  or  place. 

REDUNDANCY,  a  fault  in  difeourfe,  confifting 
*  in  the  ufe  of  a  fuperflnity  of  words*  Words  perfect- 
ly  fynonymous  are  redundant,  and  ought  to  be  re¬ 
trenched. 

REDUNDANT,  in  mufic.  What  the  French  call 
vne  accord  fuperfiue ,  which  we  have  tranflated  a  redun¬ 
dant  chord  in  the  article  Music  (from  D’Alembert), 
has  by  others  been  rendered  a  chord  extremely  Jharp ,  as 
in  the  tranflation  of  Rameau’s  Principles  of  Compofi- 
tion.  Their  nature  will  be  beft  underflood  by  a  few 
examples,  and  an  account  of  the  number  of  tones,  femi- 
toncs,  or  leffer  intervals,  contained  in  each. 

The  fecond  redundant  is  compofed  of  a  major  tone, 
and  a  minor  femitone;  as  from  fa  to  fc!  fharp.  Its  pro¬ 
portion  is  as  64  to  75, 
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The  third  redundant  confifts  of  two  tones  and  a  fenrl^ 
tone,  as  fa ,  la ,  fharp.  Its  proportion  is  as  9  6  to  125. 

The  fourth  redundant  is  the  fame  with  the  tritone. 

From  thefe  examples  compared  with  the  fame  inter¬ 
vals  in  their  natural  ftate,  the  reader  may  form  a  general 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  redundant. 

REE,  Reis,  or  Res ,  a  little  Portuguefe  coin.  See 
MoNEr-Table . 

REED,  in  botany.  See  Arundo  and  Bamboo. 

There  are  two  forts  of  reeds,  fays  Haffelquift,  grow¬ 
ing  near  the  Nile.  One  of  them  has  fcarce  any  branch-* 
es  ;  but  is  furnifhed  with  numerous  leaves,  which  are 
narrow,  fmooth,  channelled  on  the  upper  furface  ;  and 
the  plant  is  about  1 1  feet  high.  The  Egyptians  make 
ropes  of  the  leaves.  They  lay  them  in  water  like  hemp,: 
and  then  make  them  into  good  ftrong  cables.  Thefe, 
with  the  bark  of  the  date-tree,  form  almoft  the  only 
cable  ufed  in  the  Nile.  The  other  fort  is  of  great  con- 
fequence.  It  is  a  fmall  reed,  about  two  or  three  feet 
high,  full  branched,  with  fhort,  fharp,  lancet-fhaped 
leaves.  The  roots,  which  are  as  thick  as  the  Item, . 
creep  and  mat  themfelves  together  to  a  conliderable  di¬ 
ftance.  This  plant  feems  ufelefs  in  common  life:  but 
to  it,  continues  the  learned  author,  is  the  very  foil  of 
Egypt  owing  :  for  the  matted  roots  have  flopped  the 
earth  which  floated  in  the  waters,  and  thus  formed,  out 
of  the  fea,  a  country  that  is  habitable. 

Fire-REEDS.  See  FiRE-Ship . 

Reed,  a  term  in  the  weft  of  England  for  the  ft  raw  - 
ufed  by  thatchers,  which  is  wheat  ftraw  finely  combed, 
confifting  of  ftiff,  unbruifed,  and  unbroken  ftalks  of 
great  length,  carefully  feparated  from  the  ftraw  ufed 
for  fodder  by  the  threfher,  and  bound  in  fheaves  on 
nitches,  each  of  which  weighs  28  lb.  and  are  fold  from 
2 1  s.  to  3 1  s.  per  hundred  nitches,  according  to  the 
feafon.  This  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  art  of 
thatching,  as  it  gives  a  finifh  to  the  work  which  cannot 
be  attained  by  ftraw*  rough  and  tumbled  together, 
without  any  feparation  of  the 4  long  and  fhort :  it  alfo 
is  a  readier  mode  of  working. 

REEF,  a  term  in  navigation.  When  there  is  a 
great  gale  of  wind,  they  commonly  roll  up  part  of  the 
fail  below,  that  by  this  means  it  may  become  the  nar¬ 
rower,  and  not  draw  fo  much  wind  ;  which  contracts 
ing  or  taking  up  the  fail  they  call  a  reef  or  reefing  the 
fail:  fo  alfo  when  a  top-maf  is  fprungr  as  they  call  it, 
that  is,  when  it  is  cracked,  or  almoft  broken  in  the  cap^ 
they  cut  off  the  lower  piece  that  was  near  broken  off, 
and  fetting  the  other  part,  now  much  fhorter,  in  the 
ftep  again,  they  calk  it  a  reefed  top-majl . , 

REEL,  in  the  man ufa Tories,  a  machine  ferving  for 
the  office  of  reeling.  There  aie  various  kinds  of  reels; 
fome  very  fimple,  others  very  complex. 

REELING,  in  the  manufactories,  the  winding  of 
filk,  cotton,  or  the  like,  into  a  fkain,  or  upon  a  button, 
to  prevent  its  entangling.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  char¬ 
ging  or  difeharging  of, bobbins,  or  quills,  to  ufe  them  in. 
the  manufacture  of  different  fluffs,  as  thread,  filk,  cot¬ 
ton,  &c.  Reeling  is  performed  in  different  ways,  and 
on  different  engines. 

REEVING,  in  the  fea-language,  the  putting  a  rope 
through  a  block  :  hence  to  pull  a  rope  out  of  a  block 
is  called  unreeving . 

RE- EXCHANGE,  in  commerce,  a  fecond 
ment  of  the  price  of  exchange,  or  rather  the  pri 
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ftion  a  new  excliange  due  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  that  comes 
1.  to  be  protefted,  and  to  be  refunded  the 1  bearer  by  the 
in^’  drawer  or  indorfer. 

REFECTION,  among  ecclefiaftics,  a  fpare  meal  or 
repait,  juft  fufficing  for  the  fupport  of  life  :  hence  the 
hall  in  convents,  and  other  communities,  where  the 
monks,  nuns,  &c.  take  their  refe&ions  or  meals  in  com¬ 
mon,  is  called  the  refectory. 

REFERENCE,  in  writing,  &c.  a  mark  relative  to 
another  fimilar  one  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  where  fomething  omitted  in  the  text  is  added, 
and  which  is  to  be  inferted  either  in  reading  or  copy¬ 
ing- 

REFINING,  in  general,  is  the  art  of  purifying  a 
thing;  including  not  only  the  effaying  or  refining  of 
metals,  but  likewife  the  depuration  or  clarification  of 
liquors.  See  Metallurgy,  Part  II.  Clarification; 
and  Pharmacy. 

Gold  and  filver  may  be  refined  by  feveral  methods, 
which  are  all  founded  on  the  effential  properties  of  thefe 
metals,  and  acquire  different  names  according  to  their 
kinds.  Thus,  for  inftance,  gold  having  the  property 
which  no  other  metal,  not  even  filver,  has  of  refilling 
the  adlion  of  fulphur,  of  antimony,  of  nitrous  acid,  of 
marine  acid,  may  be  purified  by  tliel'e  agents  from  all 
other  metallic  fubftances,  and  confequently  may  be  re¬ 
fined.  Thefe  operations  are  diftingnifbecl  by  proper 
names,  as  purification  of  gold  by  antimony ,  parting ,  concen - 
Part-trated  parting ,  dry  parting*.  In  a  fimilar  manner,  as 
filver  has  the  property,  which  the  imperfedl  metals 
have  not,  of  refilling  the  adtion  of  nitre,  it  may  be  ie- 
fined  by  this  fait :  but  the  t<h*m  refining  is  chiefly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  purification  of  gold  and  filver  by  lead  in 
the  cupel. 

This  is  performed  by  the  definition,  vitrification, 
and  fcori fixation,  of  all  the  extraneous  and  deftrudlible 
metallic  fubftances  with  wdiich  they  are  all  allayed. 

As  none  but  the  perfet  metals  can  refill  the  com* 
billed  adlion  of  air  and  fire,  without  lofing  their  in¬ 
flammable  principle,  and  being  changed  into  earthy  or 
vitreous  matters*  incapable  of  remaining  any  longer  uni¬ 
ted  with  fubftances  in  a  metallic  ftate,  there  is  then  a 
poffibility  of  purifyiag  gold  and  filver  from  all  allay  of 
imperfect  metals  merely  by  the  adlion  of  fire  and  air  ; 
only  by  keeping  them  fufed  till  all  the  allay  be  deftroy- 
«*d  :  but  this  purification  would  be  very  expenfive,  from 
the  great  confumption  of  fuel,  and  would  be  exceedingly 
tedious.  Silver  allayed  with  copper  has  been  expofed 
longer  than  60  hours  to  a  glafs  houfe  fire  without  be¬ 
ing  perfectly  refined  :  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
when  a  fmall  quantity  only  of  imperf'edt  metal  remains 
united  with  gold  or  filver,  it  is  covered  and  prote&ed 
from  the  adlion  qf  the  air,  whieh  is  neceffary  for  the 
combuftion  of  the  imperfect  metals,  as  of  all  combufti- 
ble  matters.. 

This  refining  of  gold  and  filver  merely  by  the  adlion- 
of  fire,  which  was  the  only  method  anciently  known, 
was  very  long,  difficult,  expenfive,  and  imperfect  ;  but 
s  much  fhorter  and  more  advantageous  method  has  been 
difeovered.  This  method  confifts  in  adding  to  the  al¬ 
layed  geld  and  filver  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  and  in 
expofiiig  afterwards  this  mixture  to  the  action  of  the 
fire.  Lead  is  one  of  the  metals  which  lofes  moil 
quickly  and  eafily  a  fufficient  quantity  of  its  inflammable 
principle  to  ceaie  to  be  in  &  metallic  ftate ;  but^at  the 
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fame  time,  this  m^tal  has  the  remarkable  property  of  Refining, 
retaining,  notwithftanding  the  adlion  of  the  fire,  enough 
of  th  s  fame  inflammable  principle  to  be  very  eafily 
melted  into  a  vitrified  and  powerfully  vitrifying  matter, 
called  litharge. 

The  lead  then  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  gold  and 
filver  to  be  refined,  or  which  happens  naturally  to  be 
mixed  with  thele  metals,  produces  in  their  refining  the 
following  advantages:  i.  By  increafing  the  proportion 
of  imperfedt  metals,  it  prevents  them  from  being  f© 
well  covered  and  protedled  by  the  perfect  metals. — 

2.  By  uniting  with  thefe  imperfedl  metals,  it  commu¬ 
nicates  to  them  a  property  it  has  of  lofing  very  eafily  a 
great  part  of  its  inflammable  principle..  3.  By  its  vi¬ 
trifying  and  fufing  property  which  it  exercifes  with  all 
its  force  upon  the  calcined  and  naturally  refradtory  parts 
of  the  other  metals,  it  facilitates  and  accelerates  the  fu- 
lion,  the  feorification,  and  the  feparation  of  thefe  me¬ 
tals.  Thefe  are  the  advantages  procured  by  lead  in  the 
refining  of  gold  and  filver. 

The  lead,  which  in  this  operation  is  fcorified,  and 
fcorifies  along  with  it  the  imperfedt:  metals,  feparates 
from  the  metallic  mafs,  with  which  it  is  then  incapable 
of  remaining  united.  It  floats  upon  the  furface  of  the 
melted  mafs  ;  .becaufe,  by  lofing  part  of  its  phloglf- 
ton,  it  lofes  alfo  part  of  its  fpecific  gravity,  and  laftly 
it  vitrifies. 

Tliefc  vitrified  and  melted  matters  accumulating- 
more  and  more  upon  the  furface  of  the  metal  while  the 
operation  advances,  would  protedl  this  furface  from  the 
contadl  of  air  which  is  fo  abl’olutely  necefiary  for  the 
feorification  of  the  reft,  and  would  thus  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  operation,  which  could  never  be  finifhed,  if 
a  method  had  not  been  contrived  for  their  removal.  This 
removal  of  the  vitrified  matter  is  procured  either  by  the 
nature  of  the  veffel  in  which  the  melted  matter  is  con¬ 
tained,  and  which  being  porous,  abforbs  and  imbibes 
the  fcorified  matter  as  fall  as  it  is  formed,  or  by  a  chan¬ 
nel  cut  in  the  edge  of  the  veflel  through  which  the 
matter  flows  out. 

The  veffel  in  which  the  refining  is  performed  is  flat 
and  {hallow7,  that  the  matter  which  it  contains  may  pre-  - 
fent  to  the  air  the  greateft  furface  poffible.  This  form, 
refembles  that  of  a  cup,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  cu¬ 
pel.  The  furnace  ought  to  be  vaulted,  that  the  heat 
may  be  applied  upon  the  furface  of  the  metal  during 
the  whole  time  ol  the  operation.  Upon  this  furface  a 
cruft  of  dark-coloured  pellicle  is  continually  forming. 

In  the  inilant  when  all  the  imperfedt  metal  is  deftroyed, 
and  confequently  the  feorification  ceafes,  the  furface  of 
the  perfedt  metals  is  feen,  and  appears  clean  and  bril¬ 
liant.  This  forms  a  kind  of  fulguration  or  coruf- 
cation.  By  this  mark  the  metal  is  known  to  be  refined.. 

If  the  operation  be  fo  conduced  that  -  the.  metal  f at¬ 
tains  only  the  precife  degree  of  heat  neceffary  to  keep 
it  fufed  before  it  be  perfectly  refined,  we  may  obfervo 
that  it  fixes  or  becomes  folid  all  at  once  in  the  very  in¬ 
ilant  of  the  corufcation  ;  becaufe  a  greater  heat  is  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  filver  or  gold  in  fuiion  w-hen  they  arc 
pure  than  .when  allayed  with  lead. 

The  operation  of  refining  maybe  performed  in  fmall 
or  in  large  quantities,,  upon  the  fame  principles,  but* 
only  with  fome  differences  in  the  management..  As  the 
refining  of  fmall  quantities  of  perfedt  metals  is  perform^ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thefe  metals  are  effayed,  the? 

sffay  ^ 
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Hefle&ton  efTay  being  only  a  very  accurate  Tuning,  we  refer  to  the 
reform  art:’c^e  Vssay  °ft  ^)e  Value  of  Silver. 
u,v  Large  quantities  of  lilver  are  thus  purified,  after  the 

operations  by  which  that  metal  is  obtained  from  its 
ores.  This  lilver,  being  always  much  allayed,  is  to  be 
mixed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  lead  to  complete  its 
publication,  unlefs  lead  has  been  added  in  its  firft  fufion 
from  the  ore,  or  unlefs  it  has  been  extra&ed  from  an 
ore  which  all'o  contains  lead  ;  in  which  latter  cafe,  it  is 
allayed  naturally  with  a  fufficient  quantity,  or  more  than 
fufficient,  for  the  refining  of  it. 

REFLECTION,  the  return  or  progreffive  motion 
-of  a  moving  body,  occalioned  by  fome  obllacle  which 
hindered  it  from  purfuing  its  former  dire&ion. 

Circular  Inlirumtnt  of  Reflection,  an  inftrument 
for  meafuring  angles  to  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy. 
It  was  invented  by  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Mr  To¬ 
bias  Mayer  of  Gottingen,  principally  with  a  view  to 
do  away  the  errors  of  the  divilions  of  the  limb  ;  and 
has  fince  been  much  improved  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Borda,  and  M.  J.  H.  de  Magellan.  This  inltrument  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  meafuring  of  the  diftances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  was  ufed  by  the  French  in 
their  part  of  the  operation  for  determining  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  meridians  of  Paris  and  Greenwich.  For  the 
defeription,  rectification,  and  ufe  of  this  inftrument,  fee 
the  article  Navigation,  and  Mackay  on  the  Longitude, 
vol.  i.  p.  44. 

Reflection  of  the  Rays  of  Light ,  in  catoptrics,  is 
their  return,  after  approaching  10  near  the  furface  of 
bodies  as  to  be  thereby  repelled  or  driven  backwards. 
For  the  caufes  of  reflexion,  fee  Optics,  Index  at 
Rays  of  Light ,  and  Rejletlion  of  Light ,  &c.  For  the 
application  of  the  doCtrine  of  reflection  to  mirrors,  fee 
Optics,  p.  347 — 349.  See  alfo  Mirror,  Burning - 
Glafs ,  and  Glafs-G  finding  ;  and  for  the  coating  or  foli¬ 
ating  of  mirrors,  fee  the  article  Foliating  of  Looking - 
glaffes ,  &c.  See  alfo  Telescope. 

Reflection  is  alfo  ufed,  figuratively,  for  an  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  turns  its  view  backwards 
ss  it  were  upon  itfelf,  and  makes  itfclf  and  its  own  ope¬ 
rations  the  objeCt  of  its  difquifition ;  and  by  contem¬ 
plating  the  manner,  order,  and  laws,  which  it  obferves 
in  perceiving  ideas,  comparing  them  together,  reafon- 
ing,  See .  it  frames  new  ideas  of  the  relations  difeovered 
therein.  See  Metaphysics. 

REFLEX, in  painting,  means  thofe  places  in  a  picture 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  illuminated  by  light  reflected 
from  fome  other  body  in  the  fame  piece.  See  Paint¬ 
ing,  Part  I.  feCt.  2.  and  5. 

REFLUX,  the  backward  courfe  of  water,  has  the 
fame  meaning  as  the  ebbing  of  the  fea,  and  is  oppofed 
to  flood,  flux,  or  the  flowing  of  the  fea.  See  Tides. 

REFORM  means  a  change  from  worfe  to  better,  a 
re-eftablifhment  or  revival  of  former  negleCted  difeipline, 
or  a  correction  of  abufes  therein.  The  term  is  much 
ufed  in  a  monaftic  fenfe  for  the  reducing  an  order  or 
congregation  of  religious  to  the  ancient  feverity  of  the 
rule  from  which  it  had  gradually  fvverved,  or  even 
for  improving  on  the  ancient  rule  and  inftitution  itfelf, 
and  voluntarily  making  it  more  fevere.  In  this  fenfe 
the  order  of  St  Bernard  is  faid  to  be  only  a  reform  of 
that  of  St  Benedict.  In  this  country  it  is  applied  both 
to  politics  and  religion,  and  may  innocently  be  applied 
to  any  endeavours  to  change  an  eflabblhicent  from  worfe 


to  better.  But  it  appears  at  preient  to  have  been 
chiefly  made  a  pretence  for  defigns  which  could  not 
fairly  or  fafelv  he  avowed. 

A  reform  in  religion  and  in  parliament  (fee  Parlia¬ 
ment)  has,  we  know,  been  molt  loudly  called  for  by 
men  whofe  religious  notions  are  imrtienfely  different 
from  what  has  been  generally  reckoned  Chriftianity,  and 
whofe  defigns,  as  has  been  legally  proved,  went  to  the 
overthrow  of  ail  civil  order.  For  infidious  purpofes 
like  thefe,  the  word  reform  is  a  good  cloak,  efpecially 
if  any  thing  can  he  fixed  upon,  either  in  the  religion  or 
government  of  the  ftate,  which,  with  the  help  of  exag¬ 
geration  and  diftortion,  can  be  reprefented  to  the  weak 
and  unthinking  as  extremely  defective  and  erroneous. 

The  general  error  of  thefe  men  feems  to  be,  that  ha¬ 
ving  picked  up  a  fet  of  fpeculative  notions  which  flatter 
their  own  pride  and  the  pride  of  thofe  who  liften  to 
them,  they  will  allow  nothing  to  the  arguments  of  their 
opponents  or  the  experience  of  mankind.  They  think 
lb  often  and  fo  much  upon  their  ideal  reforms,  that 
while  they  imagine  their  notions  are  liberal  and  exten- 
five,  they  become  contraCled  beyond  imagination ;  while 
their  judgments,  of  courfe,  are  warped  with  the  moll 
inveterate  prejudices  (fee  Prejudice.)  They  fee,  or 
think  they  fee,  the  propriety  of  their  lchcmes  ;  but  they 
feldom,  perhaps  never,  refleCl,  that  that  may  be  true  in 
fpeculation  or  in  theory  which  cannot  poffibly  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  practice.  They  will  not  take  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  allow  it  to  profit  by  the  wifdom  and  experience  of 
ages;  but  they  will  reform  it  according  to  thofe  ideas  of 
right  which  they  have  learned  from  their  own  fpec illa¬ 
tions  and  airy  theories  ;  feldom  confidering  what  may 
be  done,  they  are  determined  to  do  what  they  think 
ought  to  be  done.  Liberty  of  confidence,  and  liberty 
of  a&ion,  have  been  claimed  by  them  as  the  unalienable 
rights  of  man  ;  and  fo  we  ourfelves  are  difpofed  to  think 
them  :  nor  have  we  heard  that  in  this  country  they  have 
been  denied  to  any  man,  or  fet  of  men,  fo  far  as  has  been 
thought  conliftent  with  the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  and 
that  of  the  other  individuals  who  compofe  it.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  very  fame  men  liefitate  not  to  blame, 
with  acrimony  the  inoft  violent,  and  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  power  to  reftrain,  the  a&ions  and  opinions  of  thofe 
who  with  equal  convidlion,  often  on  better  grounds,  and 
generally  with  more  modefty,  differ  from  them. 

Amidft  that  exceffive  ardour,  too,  with  which  they 
propagate  their  opinions,  they  forget  the  extreme  dan¬ 
ger  of  withdrawing  the  attention  of  that  part  of  the 
community,  who  mull  earn  their  bread  by  the  fweat 
of  their  brow,  from  their  proper  occupations,  to  the 
tempefluous  fea  of  political  debate,  for  which  their 
education  and  mode  of  life  cannot  poffibly  have  quali¬ 
fied  them.  It  requires  but  very  little  penetration, 
however,  to  be  able  to  fee,  that  it  can  be  of  no  real 
fervice  either  to  the  individuals  themfelves,  or  to  the 
community  at  large,  in  whatever  light  we  look  upon  it. 
Indeed,  to  make  thofe  the  judges  of  the  law,  and  the 
reformers  of  the  legiflature,  who  have  all  their  lives 
been  employed  in  manual  labour,  is  the  extreme  of  fol¬ 
ly  ;  and  yet  it  is  what  fome  men  of  conliderable  abilities, 
and  from  whom  we  had  reafon  to  expedl  better  things, 
have  more  than  once  attempted.  The  effe<fl  of  fuch  a 
mode  of  fedudlion  (and  it  deferves  no  better  name),  when 
it  fnall  become  general,  inftead  of  ferving  the  purpofes  of 
a  real  reform,  muft  bt  to  annihilate  all  civil  order.  Diffa- 
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ttfoim,  tis faction  is  the  moft  powerful  check  to  honeft  induftry ; 
tcforma  anj  dilTat  is  faction  and  idlenefs  mnft  be  the  effeft  of  the 
tl0lf  wanderings  of  fuch  men  in  the  labyrinths  of  politics  ; 
-~v“  which,  for  uncultivated  minds  efpec hilly, paves  the  way  for 
every  fpecies  of  vice,  and  gradually  ripens  them  for  any 
wickednefs,  however  atrocious.  For  the  trutli  of  thefe  re¬ 
marks,  we  appeal  to  the  hiftory  of  mankind  from  the  Crea¬ 
tion  to  the  prefent  time:  and  we  would ferioufly  requell 
the  fiber  friends  of  reform ,  and  many  fuch,  we  doubt  not, 
there  are,  to  refleiS,  that  in  the  prefent  day  we  have 
more  to  fear  from  licentioufnefs  than  from  defpotifm  ; 
from  reform  carried  to  an  extreme  than  from  the  pre¬ 
tended  attempts  either  of  kings  or  miniflers  to  annihi¬ 
late  our  real  liberty  (fee  Revolution). 

It  may  alfo  be  worth  their  while  to  confider,  that 
times  of  public  danger  are  not  generally  the  belt  adapt¬ 
ed  to  attempt  changes  of  government  ;  becaufe  what 
might  fatisfy  one  party  would  probably  be  thought  too 
little  by  another,  and  divifions  at  fuch  a  period  are  moft 
dangerous.  When,  therefore,  attempts  are  made  for  re¬ 
form  which  appear  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  fafety  of 
the  ftate,  reftri&ions  mull  be  ufed,  which  may  by  fpecu- 
lative  men  be  thought  fevere  and  unneceffary,  but  of 
which  they  themfelves  are  the  caufes.  Thefe  re- 
ftridtions  too  will  be  patiently  fubmitted  to  by  the 
wifer  part  of  the  community,  when  in  more  peaceable 
times  they  would  neither  have  been  thought  of  nor  al¬ 
lowed. 

Speculative  reafoners  may  fpeak  as  much  as  they 
will  of  enlightening  the  minds  of  men,  and  of  reform- 
ing  government  by  the  dictates  of  a  refined  and  dif- 
pafiionate  philofophy ;  but  when  they  come  to  apply 
their  notions  to  practice,  they  will  either  find  their  re- 
prefentations  little  better  than  empty  founds,  and  th«re- 
fore  inefte&ual  ;  or,  as  is  more  generally  found  to  be 
the  cafe,  thofe  fchemes  which  in  theory  appeared  to  be 
perfedl,  will  in  pra&ice,  when  combined  with  the  ma¬ 
lignant  and  ambitious  pafiions  of  men,  lead  to  ruin  and 
diforder.  The  firil  inftitution  of  government,  except 
among  the  Jews,  was  unqueftionably  the  effedl  of  paf- 
fion  and  intereft  combined  ;  and  this  pafiion  and  this 
intereft,  reftrained  within  due  bounds,  is  produ&ive  of 
much  happinefs.  That  government,  we  believe,  too, 
will  be  bell  fupported,  and  moft  produ&ive  of  happi¬ 
nefs,  in  which  the  mutual  pafiions  and  interefts  of  the 
individuals  who  compofe  it  are  fo  equally  poifed  as  to 
fupport  one  another,  and  to  promote  each  the  ends  and 
fuccefs  of  the  other :  and  this  by  the  ableft  reafoners 
and  the  bed  men  has  been  thought  to  be  the  cafe  with 
the  Britifh  conftitution.  If  the  modern  favourers  of 
reform  fhould  think  this  an  unftable  fupport,  if  they 
will  confider  the  world  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  as  it  is, 
they  will  find  it  the  only  one  we  have,  except  religion  ; 
and  they  will  thence  be  inclined  to  make  the  belt  of  it. 
If,  after  all,  however,  they  fhould  be  difpofed  to  doubt 
the  pofition,  we  have  only  further  to  requeft  them,  with 
the  fincerity  of  men  and  of  Chriftians,  to  confult  their 
own  breads,  and  ferioufly  to  confider  the  probable  mo¬ 
tives  of  thofe  who  a<ft  with  them.  They  will  then  per¬ 
haps  fee,  and  they  furely  ought  to  acknowledge,  that 
few  men  have  aided  more  according  to  the  impulfe  of 
pafiion,  intereft,  and  ambition,  than  thofe  who  have  for 
iome  time  pad  founded  the  toczin  of  reform. 

REFORMATION,  in  general,  an  aid  of  reform¬ 
ing  or  correiding  an  error  or  abufe  in  religion,  difci- 


pline,  or  the  like.  By  way  of  eminence  the  word  is  Reforms- 
ufed  for  that  great  alteration  and  reformation  in  the  cor-  tion*  t 
rupted  fyftem  of  Chriftianity,  begun  by  Luther  in  the 
year  1517. 

Under  the  article  History  (fe<d.  ii.),  the  various 
corruptions  in  religion,  the  opprefiions  and  ufurpations 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  extreme  infolence  of  the  popes, 
have  been  fo  fully  treated  of,  that  any  further  detail  ^ 
here  is  imnecefiary.  It  is  fufticient  to  obferve,  that,  be-  phe  p0pC 
fore  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  Pope  had  in  affumes  the 
the  moft  audacious  manner  declared  himfelf  the  fovereign  ^ifpofal  of 
of  the  whole  world.  All  the  parts  of  it  which  were 
inhabited  by  thofe  who  were  not  Chriftians,  he  account¬ 
ed  to  be  inhabited  by  no-body  ;  and  if  Chriftians  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  pofiefs  any  of  thofe  countries,  he 
gave  them  full  liberty  to  make  war  upon  the  inhabitants 
without  any  provocation,  and  to  treat  them  with  no 
more  humanity  than  they  would  have  treated  wild 
beafts.  The  countries,  if  conquered,  were  to  be  par¬ 
celled  out  according  to  the  pope’s  pleafure  ;  and  dread¬ 
ful  was  the  fituation  of  that  prince  who  refufed  to  obey 
the  will  of  the  holy  pontiff,  of  which  many  iiiftances 
will  occur  to  the  reader  in  the  various  hiftorical  articles 
of  this  work.  In  confequence  of  this  extraordfnaiy 
authority  which  the  pope  had  affumed,  he  at  laft  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  king  of  Portugal  all  the  countries  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Cape  Non  in  Africa,  and  to  the  king  of  Spain 
all  the  countries  to  the  weft  ward  of  it.  In  this,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinions  of  fome,  was  completed  in  his 
perfon  the  character  of  Antichrijl  fitting  in  the  temple  of 
God ,  and [/hewing  himfelf  as  God  He  had  long  before,  *  2  Theffi 
fay  they,  affumed  the  fupremacy  belonging  to  the  Dei-11*  4* 
ty  himfelf  in  fpiritual  matters  ;  and  now  he  affumed  the 
fame  fupremacy  in  worldly  matters  alfo,  giving  the  ex¬ 
treme  regions  of  the  earth  to  whom  he  pleafed.  The 
Reformation,  therefore,  they  confider  as  the  immediate 
effect  of  divine  power  taking  vengeance  on  this  and  all 
other  deviations  from  the  fyftem  of  truth  ;  while  others 
confider  it  merely  as  an  effedl  of  natuial  caufes,  and 
which  might  have  been  forefeen  and  prevented,  without, 
abridging  the  papal  power  in  any  confiderable  degree. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  the  above-mentioned  par¬ 
tition  was  the  laft  piece  of  infolence  which  the  pope 
ever  had,  or  in  all  probability  ever  will  have,  in  his  pow¬ 
er  to  exercife,  in  the  way  of  parcelling,  out  the  globe 
to  his  adherents.  Every  thing  was  quiet,  every  heretic 
exterminated,  and  the  whole  Chriftian  world  fupinely 
acquiefced  in  the  enormous  abfurdities  which  were  in¬ 
culcated  upon  them;  when,  in  1517,  the  empire  of  fuper- 
ftition  began  to  decline,  and  has  continued  to  do  fo  ever 
fince.  The  perfon  who  made  the  firfl  attack  on  the 
extravagant  fuperftitions  then  prevailing  was  Martin 
Luther ;  the  occafion  of  which  is  fully  related  under 
the  article  Luther.  By  fome  it  is  pretended,  that 
the  only  motive  which  Luther  had  in  beginning  the  Re¬ 
formation  was  his  enmity  to  the  Dominican  friars,  who  2 
had  excluded  his  order  (the  Auguilins)  from  alllhare 
in  the  gainful  traffic  of  indulgences.  But  this  does  not  by  Luther! 
feem  at  all  probable,  if  we  confider  that  fuch  a  motive 
would  not  naturally  have  led  him  to  deny  the  virtue  of 
indulgences,  as  fuch  conduct  could  not  but  exclude  him 
for  ever  from  any  chance  of  a  fhare  in  the  traffic,  which 
otherwife  perhaps  he  might  have  obtained.  Befides, 
the  extreme  contrariety  of  this  traffic  to  the  common 
principles  of  reafon  and  honefty  was  fo  great,  that  we 
6  cannot- 
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cannot  wonder  at  finding  one  man  in  the  world  who  had 
1'enfe  enough  to  difeern  it,  and  virtue  enough  to  oppofe 
fuch  an  infamous  practice.  In  all  probability,  however, 
the  iniignificancy  of  the  firft  reformer  was  the  reafon 
why  he  was  not  perfecuted  and  exterminated  at  his  firft 
♦beginning,  as  others  had  been  before  him.  Another 
♦reafon  probably  might  be,  that  he  did  not  at  once  at¬ 
tack  the  whole  errors  of  Popery,  but  brought  about  his 
reformation  gradually,  probably  as  it  occurred  to  lnm- 
felf,  and  as  we  have  related  in  the  account  of  his  life. 

.  The  Reformation  began  in  the  city  of  Wittemberg 
in  Saxony,  but  was  not  long  confined  either  to  that  ci¬ 
ty  or  province.  In  1520  the  Francifcan  friars,  who 
•had  the- care  of  promulgating  indulgences  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  were  oppofed  by  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  inferior  in 
underftanding  and  knowledge  to  Luther  himfelf.  He 
proceeded  with  the  greateft  vigour,  even  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  Popery  ;  but 
his  opinions  were  declared  erroneous  by  the  univerfities 
of  Cologne  and  Louvain.  Notwithftanding  this,  the 
magiftrates  of  Zurich  approved  of  his  proceedings  ;  and 
that  whole  canton,  together  with  tliofe  of  Bern,  Bafil, 
and  Chaffaufen,  embraced  his  opinions. 

In  Germany,  Luther  continued  to  make  great  ad¬ 
vances,  without  being  in  the  lead  intimidated  by  the 
ecclefiaftical  cenfures  which  were  thundered  againft  him 
from  all  quarters,  he  being  continually  protected  by  the 
German  princes  either  from  religious  or  political  mo¬ 
tives,  fo  that  his  adverfaries  could  not  accomplifh  his 
deftru&ion  as  they  liad  done  that  of  others.  The  prin¬ 
ces,  who  were  upon  bad  terms  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
took  advantage  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  new  do&rines;  and 
in  their  own  dominions  eafily  overturned  a  church  which 
liad  loft  all  the  refpeft  and  veneration  of  the  inferior 
ranks.  The  court  of  Rome  had  difobliged  feme  of  the 
fmaller  princes  in  the  north  of  Germany,  whom  the 
Pope  probably  thought  too  infignificant  to  be  worth 
the  managing,  and  they  univerfally  eftablifhed  the  Re¬ 
formation  in  their  own  dominions.  Melan6lhon,  Car- 
loftadius,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  alfo  greatly  for¬ 
warded  the  work  of  Luther  ;  and  in  all  probability  the 
Popifh  hierarchy  would  have  foon  come  to  an  end,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  at  leaft,  had  not  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  given  a  fevere  check  to  the  progrefs 
.  of  reformation  in  Germany.  In  order  to  follow  out  the 
fchemes  di&ated  by  his  ambition,  he  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  pope  ;  and  the  moft 
effectual  method  of  doing  this  was  by  deftroying  Luther. 
The  Pope’s  legates  infilled  that  Luther  ought  to  be 
condemned  by  the  diet  of  Worms  without  either  trial 
or  hearing ;  tts  being  a  moft  notorious,  avowed,  and  in¬ 
corrigible  heretic.  However,  this  appeared  unjuft  to  the 
members  of  the  diet,  and  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  ; 
which  he  accordingly  did  without  hefitation  *.  There 
is  not  the  leaft  doubt  that  his  appearance  there  had  been 
his  iaft  in  this  world,  had  not  the  aftonifhing  refpeft 
that  was  paid  him,  and  the  crowds  who  came  daily  to 
fee  him,  deterred  his  judges  from  delivering  the  church 
from  the  author  of  fuch  a  peftilent  herefy  ]  which  they 
were  ftrongly  folicited  by  the  pope’s  party  to  do.  He 
was  therefore  permitted  to  depart  with  a  fafe  conduft 
for  a  certain  time  ;  after  which  he  was  in  the  ftate  of  a 
proferibed  criminal,  to  whom  it  was  unlawful  to  perform 
any  of  the  offices  of  humanity. 

During  the  confinement  of  Luther  in  a  caftle  near 
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Warburg,  the  Reformation  advanced  rapidly ;  almoft  Reforai 
every  city  in  Saxony  embracing  the  Lutheran  opinions.  tl0n- 
At  this  time  an  alteration  in  the  eftablifhed  forms  of  ^*1 
worfhipwas  firft  ventured  upon  at  Wittemberg, by  abolifh-  Fornf  of ! 
ing  the  celebration  of  private  tnaffes,  and  by  giving  the  worfhipfir| 
cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity  in  the  Lord’s  fup-ait^redii 
per.  In  a  fhort  time,  however,  the  new  opinions  were 
condemned  by  the  uni verfity.  of  Paris,  and  a  refutation  '  . 

of  them  was  attempted  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 

But  Luther  was  not  to  be  thus  intimidated.  He  pub- 
iifhed  his  animadverfions  on  both  with  as  much  acrimo¬ 
ny  as  if  he  had  been  refuting  the  meaneft  adverfary  ; 
and  a  controverfy  managed  by  fuch  illuftrious  antago- 
nifts  drew  a  general  attention,  and  the  Reformers  daily 
gained  new  converts  both  in  France  and  England.  *  ^ 

But  while  the  efforts  of  Luther  were  thus  everywhere  Difyutei 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  the  divifions  began  to  prevail  among  tie 
which  havefince  fo  much  agitated  the  reformed  church-  ReI°rni^ 
es.  The  firft  difpute  was  between  Luther  and  Zuin¬ 
glius  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrift  were  prefent  in  the  eucharift.  Luther 
and  his  followers,  though  they  had  rejected  the  notion  of 
tranfubftantiation,  were  neverthelefs  of  opinion  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrift  were  really  prefent  in  the 
Lord’s  fupper,  in  a  way  which  they  could  not  pretend  to 
explain.  Carloftadt,  who  was  Luther’s  colleague, firft  fug- 
gefted  another  view  of  the  fubjedt,  which  was  afterwards 
confirmed  and  illuft rated  by  Zuinglius,  namely,  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrift  were  not  really  prefent  in  the 
eucharift  ;  and  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  no  more 
than  external  fymbols  to  excite  the  remembrance  of 
Chrift’s  fufferings  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  received 
it.  Both  parties  maintained  their  tenets  with  the  ut- 
moft  obftinacy ;  and,  by  their  divifions,  firft  gave  their 
adverfaries  ail  argument  againft  them,  which  to  this  day 
the  Catholics  urge  with  great  force  ;  namely,  that  the 
Proteftants  are  fo  divided,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  know 
who  is  right  or  wrong  ;  and  that  there  cannot  be  a 
ftronger  proof  than  thefe  divifions,  that  the  whole  doc¬ 
trine  is  falfe. 

To  thefe  inteftine  divifions  were  added  the  horrors  jy;fturbac 
of  a  civil  war,  occafioned  by  oppreffion  on  the  one  hand,  ces  in  Ge 
and  enthufiafm  on  the  other.  In  1525,  a  great  num-tnany. 
ber  of  feditious  fanatics  arofe  on  a  fudden  in  different 
parts  of  Germany,  took  arms,  united  their  forces,  and 
made  war  againft  the  empire,  laying  wafte  the  country 
with  fire  and  fword,  and  committing  everywhere  the 
greateft  cruelties.  The  greateft  part  of  this  furious  mob 
was  compofed  of  peafants  and  vaffals,who  groaned  under 
heavy  burdens,  and  declared  that  theyr  were  no  longer  able 
to  bear  the  defpotic  government  of  tlieir  chiefs ;  and 
hence  this  fedition  had  the  name  of  the  rujllc  <war ,  or  the 
<war  of  the  peafants .  At  firft  this  rabble  declared,  that 
they  had  no  other  motives  than  the  redrefs  of  their 
grievances ;  but  no  fooner  had  the  enthufiaft  Munzer, 
or  Munller,  the  anabaptift,  put  himfelf  at  their  head, 
than  the  face  of  things  was  entirely  changed,  and  the 
civil  commotions  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  exceedingly 
mcreafed,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  article 
Anabaptists. 

In  the  mean  time  Frederic,  furnamed  the  Wife ,  elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxony,  and  Luther’s  great  patron,  departed  this 
life,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  John.  Frederic, 
though  he  had  prote&ed  and  encouraged  Luther,  yet 
was  at  no  pains  to  introduce  the  reformed  religion  into 
5  his 
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Reforma*  His  dominions.  But  with  his  fucceffor  it  was  otherwife  ; 
tlon*  for  he,  convinced  that  Luther’s  dodlrine  mud  foon  be 
g  totally  deflroycd  and  fuppreffed  unlefs  it  received  a  fpee- 
leforma-  dy  and  effe&ual  fupport,  ordered  Luther  and  Melanc- 
Ijion  e(ta-  thon  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws  relating  to  the  form  of 
j  liflied  in  ecclefiaflical  government,  the  method  of  public  worfliip, 
aX0n^4  &c.  which  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  heralds  throughout 
.his  dominions.  This  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
princes  and  Hates  of  Germany  who  renounced  the  papal 
fupremacy  ;  and  a  like'  form  of  worfliip,  difeipline,  and 
government,  was  thus  introduced  into  all  the  churches 
which  diffented  from  that  of  Rome.  This  open  renun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Romifh  jurifdidlion  foon  changed  the  face 
/ff  affairs  ;  and  the  patrons  of  Popery  foon  intimated, 
in  a  manner  not  at  all  ambiguous,  that  they  intended 
to  make  war  on  the  Lutheran  party  ;  which  would 
certainly  have  been  put  in  execution,  had  not  the  trou¬ 
bles  that  took  place  in  Europe  difconcerted  their  mea¬ 
sures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutherans,  apprized  of 
thefe  hoflile  intentions,  began  alfo  to  deliberate  on  a 
proper  plan  of  defence  againfl  that  fuperflitious  violence 
9  with  which  they  were  in  danger  of  being  affailed.  The 
t^he  diet*  ^  e4rT*re  affembled  at  Spire,  in  the  year  152 6; 

If  Spire  fa-  where  the  emperor’s  ambaffadors  were  defired  $?o  ufe 
rounble  to  their  utmoil  endeavours  to  fupprefs  all  difputes  about 
he  Refor-  religion,  and  to  infid:  upon  the  rigorous  execution  of 
nation.  the  fentence  which  had  been  pronounced  againfl  Lu¬ 
ther  and  his  followers  at  Worms.  The  greatefl  part 
of  the  German  princes  oppofed  this  motion  with  the  ut- 
mofl  refolution,  declaring  that  they  could  not  execute 
that  fentence,  nor  come  to  any  determination  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  do&rines  by  which  it  had  been  occafioned, 
before  the  whole  matter  was  fubmitted  to  the  decifion 
of  a  council  lawfully  affembled  ;  alleging  farther,  that 
tke  decifion  of  controverfies  of  this  nature  belonged 
properly  to  it,  and  to  it  alone.  This  opinion,  after  long 
and  very  warm  debates,  was  adopted  by  a  great  majo¬ 
rity,  and  at  lensth  confented  to  by  the  whole  affembly: 
for  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to  prefent  a  folemn  ad- 
Kirefs  to  the  emperor,  intreating  him  to  affemblc,  with¬ 
out  delay,  a  free  and  general  council  ;  while  in  the  mean 
time  it  was  alfo  agreed,  that  the  princes  of  the  empire 
fhould,  in  their  refpe£tive  dominions,  be  at  liberty  to 
manage  ecclefiaflical  affairs  in  the  manner  they  fhould 
think  mofl  proper  ;  yet  fo  as  to  be  able  to  give  to  God 
and  the  emperor  a  proper  account  of  their  adminiflra- 
tion  when  it  fhould  be  required  of  them. 

Thefe  refolutions  proved  extremely  favourable  to  the 
'oaufe  of  reformation  ;  neither  had  the  emperor  any  lei¬ 
sure  for  fome  time  to  give  diflurbance  to  the  reformed. 
The  war,  which  at  this  time  enfued  between  him  and 
the  pope,  gave  the  greateft  advantage  to  the  friends  of 
the  reformed,  and  confiderably  augmented  their  num¬ 
ber.  Several  princes,  whom  the  fear  of  perfecution  and 
punifhment  had  hitherto  prevented  from  lending  their 
affiflance,  publicly  renounced  the  Romifh  fuperflition, 
and  introduced  among  their  fubjedls  the  fame  forms  of 
religious  worfhip,  and  the  fame  fyflem  of  dodlrine,  that 
had  been  received  in  Saxony.  Others,  though  placed 
in  fuch  circumftances  as  difeouraged  them  from  a&ing 
in  an  open  manner  againfl  the  interefls  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  were,  however,  far  from  difeovering  the  fmalldl 
eppofition  to  thofe  who  withdrew  the  people  from  his 
defpotic  yoke  ;  nor  did  they  moleft  the  private  affem- 
blies  of  thofe  who  had  feparated  themfelves  from  the 
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church  of  Rome.  And  in  general,  all  the  Germans  Reforms, 
who,  before  thefe  refolutions  of  the  diet  of  Spire,  had  tiou* 
rejected  the  papal  difeipline  and  do&rine,  were  now,  in  — y—*1 
confequence  of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed,  wholly  employ¬ 
ed  in  bringing  their  fchemes  and  plans  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence,  and  in  adding  vigour  and  firmnefs 
to  the  caufe  in  which  they  were  engaged.  But  this 
tranquillity  and  liberty  was  of  no  long  duration.  In 
1529,  a  new  diet  was  affembled  at  the  fame  place  by^ 
the  emperor,  after  he  had  quieted  the  troubles  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  pope.  The  power  which  had  been  granted  to  prin-R 
ces  of  managing  ecclefiaflical  affairs  till  the  meeting  fcfth^empe-* 
a  general  council,  was  now  revoked  by  a  majority  of  ror, 
votes  ;  and  every  change  declared  unlawful  that  fhould 
be  introduced  into  the  do&rine,  difeipline,  or  worfliip 
of  the  eftablifhed  religion,  before  the  determination  of 
the  approaching  council  was  known.  This  decree  was 
confidered  as  iniquitous  and  intolerable  by  the  eledlor 
of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  and  other  members 
of  the  diet,  who  were  perfuaded  of  the  neceflity  of  a 
reformation.  The  promife  of  fpeedily  affembling  a  ge¬ 
neral  council,  they  looked  upon  to  be  an  artifice  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  well  knowing,  that  a  free  and  lawful 
council  would  be  the  lafl  tiling  to  which  the  pope  would 
confent.  When,  therefore,  they  found  that  all  their 
arguments  and  remonfl ranees  made  no  impreffion  upon 
Ferdinand  the  emperor’s  brother,  who  prefided  in  the 
diet,  Charles  himfclf  being  then  at  Barcelona,  they  en¬ 
tered  a  folemn  protefl  againfl  this  decree  on  the  1 9th 
of  April,  and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  a  future  ir 
council.  Hence  arofc  the  denomination  of  ProteJtants9°ri&v- 0 * 
which  from  this  period  has  been  given  to  thofe  who 
parate  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  rQ  J  an 
The  princes  of  the  empire  who  entered  this  protefl 
were,  John  eledlor  of  Saxony;  George  ele&or  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  ;  Ernefl  and  Francis  dukes  of  Lunenburgh  ; 
the  landgrave  of  Heffe;  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt. 

Thefe  were  fecondej  by  1 3  imperial  towns,  viz.  Straf- 
burg,  Ulm,  Nuremberg,  Conflance,  Rottingen,  Wind- 
feim,  Memmingen,  Nortlingen,  Lindaw,  Kempton, 

Heilbron,  WifTemburg,  and  St  Gall. 

The  diffenting  princes,  who  were  the  protedlors  and 
heads  of  the  reformed  churches,  had  no  fooner  entered 
their  proteft,  than  they  fent  proper  perfons  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  was  then  upon  his  paffage  from  Spain  to 
Italy,  to  acquaint  him  with  their  proceedings  in  this 
matter.  The  minifters  employed  in  this  commifuon  ex¬ 
ecuted  it  with  the  greatefl  intrepidity  and  prefence  of 
mind ;  but  the  emperor,  exafperated  at  the  audacity  of 
thofe  who  prefumed  to  differ  from  him,  caufed  the  am- 
baffadors  to  be  arrefled.  The  news  of  this  violent  flep 
made  the  Proteflant  princes  conclude,  that  their  jperfon- 
al  fafety,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  caufe,  depended  en¬ 
tirely  upon  their  own  courage  and  union.  They  de¬ 
termined,  therefore,  to  enter  into  a  folemn  confederacy: 
for  which  purpofe  they  held  feveral  meetings  at  Rot, 
Nuremberg,  Smalcald,  and  other  places  :  but  fo  diffe¬ 
rent  were  their  opinions  and  views,  that  they  could  de¬ 
termine  upon  nothing. 

One  great  obftaclc  to  the  intended  confederacy  was  Conference 
the  difpute  which  had  arifen  between  Luther  and  Zuin-f»etween 
glius  concerning  the  real  prefence  of  Chrifl  in  thef^11"*11* 
Lord’s  Supper.  To  terminate  this  difpute,  if  poffible,  llu* 
Philip,  landgrave  of  Heffe,  invited,  in  the  year  1529^0 
F  a 
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Jteforma*  a  conference  at  Marpurg,  Luther  and  Zuinglius,  toge- 
1  tl®n*  ther  with  feveral  other  of  the  more  eminent  do&ors  who 
adhered  to  the  refpe&ive  parties  of  thefe  contending 
chiefs :  but  this  meafure  was  not  attended  with  the  fa- 
Jutary  effe&s  which  were  expe&ed  from  it.  The  divines 
difputed  for  four  days  in  prefence  of  the  landgrave.  Lu¬ 
ther  attacked  Oecolampadius,  and  Zuinglius  was  attack¬ 
ed  by  Melan&hon.  Zuinglius  was  accufed  of  herefy, 
not  only»on  account  of  his  explanation  of  the  nature  and 
defign  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  alfo  in  confequence 
of  the  falfe  notions  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  adopted 
concerning  the  divinity  of  Chrifl,  the  efficacy  of  the 
divine  word,  original  fin,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the 
Chriftian  doflrine.  This  illuflrious  reformer,  however, 
cleared  himfelf  from  the  greatefl  part  of  thefe  charges 
with  the  moil  triumphant  evidence,  and  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  appeared  fatisfa&ory  even  to  Luther  himfelf;  but 
their  diifenfion  concerning  the  manner  of  Chrift’s  pre¬ 
tence  in  the  eucharift  ilill  remained  ;  nor  could  either 
of  the  contending  parties  be  perfuaded  to  abandon,  or 
even  to  modify,  their  opinions  on  that  matter.  The 
.  only  advantage,  therefore,  which  refulted  from  the 
meeting  was,  that  the  jarring  do&ors  formed  a  kind  of 
truce,  by  agreeing  to  a  mutual  toleration  of  their  fenti- 
ments,  and  leaving  to  the  difpofal  of  Providence  the  cure 
of  their  divifions. 

In  the  mean  time  news  were  received  that  the  em¬ 
peror  defigned  to  come  into  Germany,  with  a  view  to 
terminate  all  religious  differences  at  the  approaching  diet 
of  Augfourg.  Having  forefeen  fome  of  the  confequen- 
ces  of  thofe  difputes,  and,  befides,  taken  the  advice  of 
men  of  wifdom,  fagacity,  and  experience,  lie  became  at 
certain  times  more  cool  in  his  proceedings,  and  more 
impartial  in  his  opinions  both  of  the  contending  par¬ 
ties  -and  the  merits  of  the  caufe.  He,  therefore,  fn 
an  interview  with  the  pope  at  Bologna,  infilled,  in 
the  moll  ferious  and  urgent  manner,  on  the  neceflity 
of  a  general  council.  His  remonflrances  and  expo- 
flulations,  however,  could  not  move  the  pontiff ;  who 
maintained  with  zeal  the  papal  prerogatives,  reproached 
the  emperor  with  an  ill-judged  clemency,  and  alleged 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  prince  to  fnpport  the  church, 
and  to  execute  fpeedy  vengeance  upon  that  obftinate 
heretical  fa&ion  who  dared  to  call  in  queftion  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Rome  and  its  pontiff,  To  this  difeourfe  the 
cinperor  paid  no  regard ;  looking  upon  it  ns  a  moll  ini¬ 
quitous  thing,  and  a  meafure  directly  oppofite  to  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  to  condemn  unheard  a  fet  of  men 
who  had  always  approved  themfelves  good  citizens,  and 
Orfcmof  deferved  wel1  thcir  country  in  feveral  refpe&s.  Hi- 
the  confef-  therto  indeed  it  was  not  eafy  for  the  emperor  to  form  a 
fion  of  clear  idea  of  the  matters  in  debate,  fmee  there  was  no 
Au^lburg.  regular  fyflem  as  yet  compofed,  by  which  it  might  be 
known  with  certainty  what  were  the  true  caufes  of  Lu¬ 
ther  s  oppofition  to  the  pope.  The  ele6lor  of  Saxony, 
therefore,  ordered  Luther,  and  other  eminent  divines, 
to  commit  to  writing  the  chief  articles  of  their  religious 
fyflem,  and  the  principal  points  in  which  they  differed 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  Luther,  in  compliance  with 
this  order,  delivered  to  the  ele&or  at  Torgaw  17  arti¬ 
cles  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  a  conference  at 
Sultzbacli  in  1529  ;  from  whence  thefe  received  the 
name  of  the  articles  of 'Torgaw.  Blit  though  thefe  were 
deemed  by  Luther  a  fufficient  declaration  of  the  fenti- 
xme»ts  of  the  reformers,  yet  it  was  judged  proper  to  ea. 


large  them,  in  order  to  give  perfpicuity  to  their  argu.  fteform* 
ments,  and  flrength  to  their  caufe.  In  this  work  Me-  tl0nt  , 
lan&hon  was  employed  ;  in  which  he  fhowed  a  proper  *  1 
deference  to  the  counfels  of  Luther,  and  exprefled  his 
fentiments  and  do&rine  with  the  greatefl  elegance  and 
perfpicuity  ;  and  thus  came  forth  to  view  the  famous 
Confeffion  of  Augsburg . 

On  the  15th  of  June  1530,  Charles  arrived  at  Augf- 
burg,  and  the  diet  was  opened  five  days  after.  The 
Proteflants  received  a  formal  permiffion  to  prefent  an 
account  of  their  tenets  to  the  diet  on  the  25th  of  the 
fame  month  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  Chriitian  Bayer,  chancellor  of  Saxony,  read, 
in  the  German  language,  before  the  emperor  and  the 
princes  affembled,  the  confeffion  of  Augfburg  above- 
mentioned.  It  contained  28  chapters,  of  which  2r 
were  employed  in  reprefenting  the  religious  opinions  of* 
the  Proteflants,  and  the  other  feven  in  pointing  out  the 
errors  and  fuperflitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
princes  heard  it  with  the  deepefl  attention  and  recollec¬ 
tion  of  mind  :  it  confirmed  fome  in  the  principles  they 
had  embraced  ;  furprifed  others  ;  and  many,  who  be¬ 
fore  this  time  had  little  or  no  idea  of  the  religious  fen- 
time,*ts  of  Luther,  were  now  not  only  convinced  of 
their  innocence,  but  delighted  with  their  purity  and 
simplicity.  'The  copies  of  this  Confeffion,  which  after  [t  is  pre¬ 
being  read  were  delivered  to  the  emperor,  were  figned  Tented  to 
by  John  elector  of  Saxony,  George  marquis  of  Bran-^e  empe*- 
denburg,  Ernefl  duke  of  Lunenburg,  Philip  landgrave ror* 
of  Helfe,  Wolfgang  prince  of  Anhalt,  and  by  the  im¬ 
perial  cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Reutlingen.  15 

The  creatures  of  the  church  of  Rome  who  were  pre-  A  rriuta# 
fent  at  this  diet  employed  John  Faber,  afterwards  bifhop^on 
of  Vienna,  together  with  Eckius,  and  another  doctor  ^eprote. 
named  Cochl<eus>  to  draw  up  a  refutation  of  the  Protef-  Rants  are 
tant  confeffion  :  which  refutation  having  been  publicly  ordered  to 
read,  the  emperor  required  the  Proteflant  members  to  ac<lu*e^ce# 
acquiefce  in  it,  and  put  an  end  to  the  religious  difputes 
by  an  unlimited  fubmiffion  to  the  opinions  and  doctrines 
contained  in  this  anfwer.  But  this  demand  was  far  from 
being  complied  with.  The  Proteflants  declared  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  were  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the 
reply  of  their  adverfaries  ;  and  earneflly  defired  a  copy 
of  it,  that  they  might  more  fully  demonflratc  its  extreme 
infufficiency  and  weaknefs.  But  this  reafonable  requefl 
was  refufed  by  the  emperor  ;  who  interpofed  his  fu- 
preme  authority  to  prevent  any  farther  proceedings  in 
this  matter,  and,  folemnly  prohibited  the  publication  of 
any  new  writings  or  declarations  that  might  contribute 
to  lengthen  out  thefe  religious  debates.  This,  however, 
did  not  reduce  the  Proteflants  to  ilience.  The  divines 
of  that  communion,  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  diet, 
endeavoured  to  recollect  the  arguments  and  obje&ions 
employed  by  Faber,  ami  had  again  recourfe  to  the  pen 
of  Melan&hon,  who  refuted  them  in  an  ample  and  fa- 
tisfa£lory  manner  in  a  piece  which  was  prefented  to  the 
emperor  on  the  22d  of  September,  but  which  Charles 
refufed  to  receive.  This  anfwer  was  afterwards  enlarged 
by  MrianCthon,  when  he  had  obtained  a  copy  of  Faber’s 
reply;  and  was  publifhcd  in  the  year  1531,  with  the 
other  pieces  that  related  to  the  do&rine  and  difeipline 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  under  the  title  of  A  Defence  of 
the  Confjfion  of  Augsburg. 

Matters  now  began  to  draw  towards  a  crifis.  There 
were  only  three  ways  of  bringing  to  a  conclufion  thefe 

religious, 
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religious  difference!,  X*  To  the  ProtcftanU  a 
ilp»*  toleration  and  privilege  of  ferving  God  as  they  thought 
pr0per  :  To  compel  them  to  return  to  the  church 

of  Rome  by  the  violent  methods  of  perfecution  :  or, 
3,  That  a  reconciliation  (hould  be  made,  upon  fair,  can¬ 
did,  and  equitable  terms,  by  engaging  each  of  the  par¬ 
ties  lo  temper  their  zeal  with  moderation,  to  abate  re¬ 
ciprocally  the  rigour  of  their  pretenfions,  and  remit 
fomething  of  their  refpe&ive  claims.  The  third  expe¬ 
dient  was  moll  generally  approved  of,  being  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  all  who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the 
empire  ;  nor  did  the  pope  feem  to  look  upon  it  either 
with  averfion  or  contempt.  Various  conferences  there¬ 
fore  were  held  between  perfons  eminent  for  piety  and 
learning  on  both  Tides  ;  and  nothing  was  omitted  that 
flight  have  the  lead  tendency  to  calm  the  animofities 
and  heal  the  divilions  which  reigned  between  the  con¬ 
tending  parties.  But  the  differences  were  too  great  to 
admit  of  a  reconciliation  ;  and  therefore  the  votaries  of 
Rome  had  recourfe  to  the  powerful  arguments  of  im¬ 
perial  edifts,  and  the  force  of  the  fecular  arm.  On  the 
^  venfde  x9th  of  November,  a  fevere  decree  was  iftiied  out  by 
croe  againft  the  exprefs  order  of  the  emperor  (during  the  abfence 
j  the  prote-  of  the  Median  and  Saxon  princes,  who  were  the  chief 
[fonts.  fupporters  of  the  Proteftant  caufe),  in  which  every  thing 
was  manifeftly  adapted  to  dejed  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty,  excepting  only  a  faint  and  dubious  promife  of 
engaging  the  pope  to  affemble  a  general  council  about 
fix  months  after  the  feparation  of  the  diet.  In  this  de¬ 
cree  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  Popifh  religion 
were  extolled  beyond  meafure,  a  new  degree  of  feverity 
and  force  was  added  to  that  which  had  been  publifhed  at 
Worms  againft  Luther  and  his  adherents^  the  changes 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  do&rine  and  difei- 
pline  of  the  Proteftant  churches  were  feyerely  cenfured, 
and  a  folemn  order  was  addrefted  to  the  princes, cities,  and 
ftates,  who  had  thrown  off  the  Papal  yoke,  to  return  to 
their  allegiance  to  Rome,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  indig¬ 
nation  and  vengeance  of  the  emperor  as  the  patron  and 
prote&or  of  the  church.  Of  this  formidable  decree  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  confederated  princes  were  nofooner 
informed,  than  they  aftembled  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
*7  the  meafures  proper  to  be  taken  in  fuch  a  crifis.  In 
Jfg^UCthe  years  1530  and  1531  they  met,  firft  at  Smalcald, 
*ild.  and  afterwards  at  Francfort,  where  they  formed  a  fo- 
lemn  alliance  and  confederacy,  with  the  intention  of  de¬ 
fending  vigoroufly  their  religion  and  liberties  againft  the 
dangers  and  encroachments  with  which  they  were  threa¬ 
tened  by  the  edidl  of  Augfburg,  without  attempting, 
however,  any  thing  offenfive  againft  the  votaries  of 
Rome  ;  and  into  this  confederacy  they  "invited  the  kings 
©f  England,  France,  Denmark,  &c.  leaving  no  means 
unemployed  that  might  corroborate  and  cement  this  im¬ 
portant  alliance. 

This  confederacy  was  at  firft  oppofed  by  Lyther, 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  the  calamities  and  troubles 
which  it  might  produce  ;  but  at  laft,  perceiving  the 
aeceffity  of  it,  he  confented  ;  though  he  uncharitably, 
as  well  as  imprudently,  refufed  to  comprehend  in  it  the 
followers  of  Zuinglius  among  the  Swifs,  together  with 
*1  the  German  ftates  and  cities  who  had  adopted  the  fen- 
invitation  timents  and  confefiion  of  Bucer.  In  the  invitation  ad¬ 
it®  Hen-  dreffed  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  whom  the  con- 
17  Vllh  of  federate  princes  were  willing  to  declare  the  head  and 
px-Qte&or  of  their  league,  the  following  things,  among 


others,  were  exprcfily  ftipulatcd ;  That  the  king  fhould  Reforms 
encourage,  promote,  and  maintain,  the  true  dodtrine  of  tion. 
Chrift  as  it  was  contained  in  the  confefiion  of  Augf-  — — 
burg,  and  defend  the  fame  at  the  next  general  council : 
that  he  fhould  not  agree  to  any  council  fummoned  by 
the  bifhop  of  Rome,  but  proteft  againft  it ;  and  nei¬ 
ther  fnbmit  to  its  decrees,  nor  fuffer  them  to  be  refpec- 
ted  in  his  dominions :  that  he  fhould  never  allow  the 
Roman  pontiff  to  have  any  pre-eminence  or  jurifdidtion 
in  his  dominions;  that  he  Ihould  advance  1 00,000  crowns 
for  the  ufe  of  the  confederacy,  and  double  that  fHm  if 
it  became  neceflary  :  all  which  articles  the  confederate 
princes  were  equally  obliged  to  obferve  on  their  part. 

To  thefe  demands  the  king  replied,  that  he  would  main¬ 
tain  and  promote  the  true  doctrine  of  Chrift  ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  as  the  true  ground  of  that  do&rine  lay 
only  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  he  would  not  accept  at 
any  one’s  hand  what  fhould  be  hi$  own  faith,  or  that  of 
his  kingdom  ;  and  therefore  deiired  that  they  would  fend 
over  two  learned  men  to  confer  with  him,  in  order  to 
promote  a  religious  union  between  him  and  the  confe¬ 
derates.  However,  he  declared  himfelf  of  their  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  meeting  of  a  free  general  council, 
and  promifed  to  join  with  them  in  all  fuch  councils  for  the 
defence  of  the  true  do&rine  ;  but  thought  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  ceremonial  part  of  religion,  being  a  matter 
of  indifference,  ought  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  each 
fovereign  for  his  own  dominions.  After  this  the  king 
gave  them  a  fecond  anfwer  more  full  and  fatisfatlory ; 
but  after  the  execution  of  queen  Anne,  this  negociation 
came  to  nothing.  On  the  one  hand,  the  king  grew 
cold  when  he  perceived  that  the  confederates  were  no 
longer  of  ufe  to  him  in  fupporting  the  validity  of  his 
marriage  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  German  princes 
became  fenfible  that  they  could  never  fucceed  with  Hen¬ 
ry  unlefs  they  allowed  him  an  abfolute  didlatorfhip  in  ' 

matters  of  religion. 

While  every  thing  thus  tended  to  an  open  war  be¬ 
tween  the  two  oppofite  parties,  the  ele&or  Palatine,  and 
the  elector  of  Mentz,  offered  their  mediation,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  procure  a  reconciliation.  The  emperor 
himfelf,  for  various  reafons,  was  at  this  time  inclined  to 
peace  :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  flood  in  need  of  fuc- 
cours  againft  the  Turks,  which  the  Proteftant  princes 
refufed  to  grant  as  long  as  the  edi&s  of  Worms  and 
Augfburg  remained  in  force  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
election  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  the  dignity  of  king 
of  the  Romans,  which  had' been  carried  by  a  majority 
of  votes  at  the  diet  of  Cologne  in  1531,  was  by  the 
fame  princes  contefted,  as  being  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental  laws  of  the  empire.  In  confequencc  of  all  this,  Peace  of 
after  many  negociations  and  proje&s  of  reconciliation,  Nuremberg 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Nuremberg  in  concluded, 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Proteftant  princes,  on  the 
following  conditions  ;  viz,  That  the  latter  fhould  fur- 
nifli  a  fubfidy  for  carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  Turks, 
and  acknowledge  Ferdinand  lawful  king  of  the  Romans; 
and  that  the  emperor  on  his  part  fhould  abrogate  and 
annul  the  edidls  of  Worms  and  Augfburg,  and  allow  the 
Lutherans  the  free  and  undifturbed  exercife  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  doctrine  and  difeipline,  until  a  rule  of  faith  was 
fixed  either  in  the  free  general  council  that  was  to  be 
aflembkd  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  or  in  a  diet  of  the 
empire. 

Soon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  at  Nuremberg 

F  a  died 
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Refrrma*  died  John  ele&or  of  Saxony,  who  was  fucceededby  his 
,  tlon'  fon  John  Frederic,  a  prince  of  invincible  fortitude  and 
magnanimity,  but  whofe  reign  was  little  better  than 
one  continued  train  of  difappointments  and  calamities. 
The  religious  truce,  however,  gave  new  vigour  to  the 
reformation.  Thofe  who  had  hitherto  been  only  fe- 
cret  enemies  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  now  publicly  threw 
off  his  yoke  ;  and  various  cities  and  provinces  of  Ger¬ 
many  enlilted  themfelves  under  the  religious  flandards 
of  Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  emperor  had 
now  no  other  hope  of  terminating  the  religious  dif- 
putes  but  by  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  he  re¬ 
peated  his  requefls  to  the  pope  for  that  purpofe.  The 
pontiff  (Clement  VII.),  whom  the  hiflory  of  pafl  coun- 


ao 

cils  filled  with  the  greatefl  uneafinefs,  endeavoured  to 
pofed.  retard  what  he  could  not  with  decency  refufe,  Atlafl, 
in  1533,  he  made  a  propofal  by  his  legate  to  affemble 
a  council  at  Mantua,  Placentia,  or  Bologna ;  but  the 
Proteflants  refufed  their  confent  to  the  nomination  of 
an  Italian  council,  and  infilled  that  a  controversy  which 
had  its  rife  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  fhould  be  deter¬ 
mined  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  pope,  by 
his  ufual  artifices,  eluded  the  performance  of  his  own 
promife  ;  and,  in  1534,  was  cut  off  by  death,  in  the 
midfl  of  his  flratagems.  His  fucceffor  Paul  III.  feem- 
ed  to  fhow  lefs  relu&ance  to  the  affembling  a  general 
council,  and  in  the  year  1535  expreffed  his  inclination 
to  convoke  one  at  Mantua ;  and,  the  year  following, 
a&ually  fent  circular  letters  for  that  purpofe  through 
all  the  Hates  and  kingdoms  under  his  jurifdi&ion.  This 
council  was  fummoned  by  a  bull  iffued  out  on  the  2d 
of  June  1536,  to  meet  at  Mantua  the  following  year  : 
but  feveral  obflacles  prevented  its  meeting  ;,  one  of  the 
mofl  material  of  which  was,  that  Frederic  duke  of 
Mantua  had  no  inclination  to  receive  at  once  fo  many 
gnefls,  fome  of  them  very  turbulent,  into  the  place  of 
his  refidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Proteflants  were 
firmly  perfuaded  that,  as  the  council  was  affembled  in 
Italy,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  alone,  the  lat¬ 
ter  mull  have  had  an  undue  influence  in  that  affembly ; 
ai  of  confeqnence,  that  all  things  mufl  have  been  carried 
Protefla-  by  the  votaries  of  Rome.  For  this  reafon  they  affem- 
tion  againft  bled  at  Smalcald  in  the  year  1537,  where  they  folemn- 
n'  ly  protefled  againll  this  partial  and  corrupt  council, 

and,  at  the  fame  time,  had  a  new  fummary  of  their 
do&rine  drawn  up  by  Luther,  in  otder  to  prefent  it 
to  the  affembled  bifhops  if  it  fhould  be  required  of 
them*  This  fummary,  which  had  the  title  of  The 
tk/es  of  Smalcald ,  is  commonly  joined  with  the  creeds 
*11  and  confeffions  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

Fruit  lefs  After  the  meeting  of  the  general  council  in  Man- 
fchemes  of  tua  was  thus  prevented,  many  fchemes  of  accommo¬ 
dation?10"  ^atlon  were  Propofed  both  by  the  emperor  and  the 
Proteflants ;  but,  by  the  artifices  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  all  of  them  came  to  nothing.  In  1541,  the 
emperor  appointed  a  conference  at  Worms  on  the  fub- 
je£l  of  religion,  between  perfons  of  piety  and  learning 
cliofen  from  the  contending  parties.  This  conference, 
however,  was,  for  certain  reafon s,  removed  to  the  diet 
which  was  to  be  held  at  Ratifbon  that  fame  year,  and 
in  which  the  principal  fubjeft  of  deliberation  was  a  me¬ 
morial  ptefented  by  a  perfon  unknown,  containing  a 
proje£l  of  peace.  But  the  conference  produced  no  other 
effeiff  than  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  contending  par¬ 
ties  to  refer  their  matters  to  a  general  council*  or,  if 
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the  meeting  of  fuch  a  council  fhould  be  prevented,  to  Reforms 
the  next  German  diet.  tlon* 

This  refolution  wa$  rendered  ineffectual  by  a  va-  '  "v~r™j 
riety  of  incidents,  which  widened  the  breach,  and  put 
off  to  a  farther  day  the  deliberations  which  were  de- 
figned  to  heal  it.  The  pope  ordered  his  legate  to 
declare  to  the  diet  of  Spire,  affembled  in  1542,  that 
he  would,  according  to  the  promife  he  had  already  *3 
made,  affemble  a  general  council,  and  that  Trent. p^ci1 
*  fhould  be  the  place  of  its  meeting,  if  the  diet  had  no  p0fcd.  ^ 
objection  to  that  city.  Ferdinand,  and  the  princes 
who  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  the  pope,  gave  their  con¬ 
fent  to  this  propofal ;  but  it  was  vehemently  obje&ed 
to  by  the  Proteflants,  both  becaufe  the  council  was 
fummoned  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  only,  and  al- 
fo  becaufe  the  place  was  within  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the 
Pope ;  whereas  they  defired  a  free  council,  which 
fhould  not  be  biaffed  by  the  didates,  nor  awed  by 
the  proximity,  of  the  pontiff.  But  this  proteflation 
produced  no  effeCl.  Paul  III.  perfifled  in  his  purpofe, 
and  iffued  out  his  circular  letters  for  the  convocation  of  24 
the  council,  with  the  approbation  of  the  emperor.  In  Plan  of  re- 

juflice  to  this  pontiff,  however,  it  mufl  be  obferved,  formation 
that  he  fhowed  himfelf  not  to  be  averfe  to  every  refor- 
mation.  He  appointed  four  cardinals,  and  three  other ^  *e 
perfons  eminent  for  their  learning,  to  draw  up  a  plan  1 
for  the  reformation  of  the  church  in  general,  and  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  particular.  The  reformation  pro- 
pofed  in  this  plan  was  indeed  extremely  fuperficial  and 
partial,  yet  it  contained  fome  particulars  which  could 
fcarcely  have  been  expe&ed  from  thofe  who  compofed 
it.  They  complained  of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the 
bifhops,  and  propofed  that  none  fhould  receive  orders  but. 
learned  and  pious  men  ;  and  that  therefore  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  have  proper  mailers  for  the  inflru6lion  of 
youth.  They  condemned  tranflations  from  one  bene¬ 
fice  to  another,  grants  of  refervation,  non-refidence,  and 
pluralities.  They  propofed  that  fome  convents  fhould 
be  abolifhed ;  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  fhould  be  re- 
flrained  and  limited ;  that  the  colloquies  of  Erafmus 
fhould  be  fuppreffed  ;  that  no  eccleliaflic  fhould  enjoy 
a  benefice  out  of  his  own  country  ;  that  no  cardinal 
fhould  have  a  bifhopric  ;  that  the  queflors  of  St  An¬ 
thony  and  feveral  other  faints  fhould  be  abolifhed ; 
and,  which  was  the  bell  of  all  their  propofals,  that  the 
effeds  and  perfonal  eflates  of  ecclefiallics  fhould  be  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  poor.  They  concluded  with  complaining 
of  the  prodigious  number  of  indigent  and  ragged  priefls 
who  frequented  St  Peter’s  church ;  and  declared,  that 
it  was  a  great  fcandal  to  fee  the  whores  lodged  fo  mag¬ 
nificently  at  Rome,  and  riding  through  the  flreets  on 
fine  mules,  while  the  cardinals  and  other  ecclefiaflics 
accompanied  them  in  the  mod  courteous  manner.— 

This  plan  of  reformation  was  turned  into  ridicule  by 
Luther  and  Sturmius  ;  and  indeed  it  left  unredreffed 
the  mofl  intolerable  grievances  of  which  the  Proteflants 
complained. 

All  this  time  the  emperor  had  been  labouring  to^arbe- 
perfuade  the  Proteflants  to  confent  to  the  meeting  of tween  thc 
the  council  at  Trent ;  but  when  he  found  them  fixed a™/  the* 
in  their  oppofition  to  this  meafure,  lie  began  to  liflen  Proteftan$» 
to  the  fanguinary  meafures  of  the  pope,  and  refolved 
to  terminate  the  difputes  by  force  of  arms.  The  elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Heffe,  who  were  the 
chief  fupporters  of  the  Proteflant  caufe,  upon  this  took 

proper 
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Reform  a-  proper  meafures  to  prevent  their  being  furprifed  and 
tlon‘  ,  overwhelmed  by  a  fuperior  force  ;  but,  before  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war  commenced,  the  great  reformer  Luther  died 
in  peace  at  Ayfelben,the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  1546. 
The  emperor  and  the  pope  had  mutually  refolved  on 

I  the  deflrudlion  of  all  who  fhould  dare  to  oppofe  the 

council  of  Trent.  The  meeting  of  it  was  to  ferve  as  a 
llgnal  for  taking  up  arms  ;  and  accordingly  its  delibe¬ 
rations  were  fcarcely  begun  in  1546,  when  the  Prote¬ 
flants  perceived  undoubted  figns  of  the  approaching 
ftorm,  and  a  formidable  union  betwixt  the  emperor 
and  pope,  which  threatened  to  cruffi  and  overwhelm 
them  at  once.  This  year  indeed  there  had  been  a  new 
conference  at  Ratifbon  upon  the  old  fubjecff  of  accom¬ 
modating  differences  in  religion  ;  but  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  debates  were  carried  on,  it  plainly  ap¬ 
peared  that  tliefe  differences  could  only  be  decided  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  council  of  Trent,  in  the  mean 
time,  promulgated  tlreir  decrees ;  while  the  reformed 
princes,  in  the  diet  of  Ratifbon,  protefted  againfl 
their  authority,  and  were  on  that  account  proferibed 
by  the  emperor,  who  raifed  an  army  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience.  See  Father  Paul's  Hi/lory  of  the  Council  of 
Treaty  and  our  articles  Paul  (Father),  and  Trent. 

The  ele&or  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe 
led  their  forces  into  Bavaria  againfl  the  emperor,  and 
cannonaded  his  camp  at  Ingoldftalt.  It  was  fuppofed 
that  this  would  bring  on  an  engagement,  which  would 
probably  have  been  advantageous  to  the  caufe  of  the 
reformed  ;  but  this  was  prevented,  chiefly  by  the  per¬ 
fidy  of  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  who  invaded  the  do¬ 
minions  of  his  uncle.  Divifions  were  alfo  fomented 
among  the  confederate  princes,  by  the  diffimulation  of 
the  emperor;  and  France  failed  in  paying  the  fubfidy 
which  had  been  promifed  by  its  monarch  :  all  which 
fo  difeouraged  the  heads  of  the  Proteftant  party,  that 
their  army  foon  difperfed,  and  the  ele£lor  of  Saxony 
♦lector of  was  to  direct  his  march  homewards.  But  he 

iaxony  de-  was  purfued  by  the  emperor,  who  made  feveral  forced 
eated  and  marches,  with  a  view  to  deflroy  his  enemy  before  he 
aken  pri-  fhould  have  time  to  recover  his  vigour.  The  two  ar- 
oacr*  mies  met  near  Muhlberg,  on  the  Elbe,  on  the  24th  of 
April  1547  ;  and,  after  a  bloody  adlion,  the  eledlor 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner. — 
Maurice,  who  had  fo  bafely  betrayed  him,  was  now 
declared  ele&or  of  Saxony  ;  and  by  his  intreaties  Phi¬ 
lip  landgrave  of  Heffe,  the  other  chief  of  the  Prote- 
flant3,  was  perfuaded  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of 
the  emperor,  and  to  implore  his  pardon.  To  this  he 
confented,  relying  on  the  promife  of  Charles  for  obtain¬ 
ing  forgivenefs,  and  being  reflored  to  liberty ;  but,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  expectations,  he  was  unjuflly  detain¬ 
ed  prifoner,  by  a  fcandalous  violation  of  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  convention.  It  is  faid  that  the  emperor  retract¬ 
ed  his  promife,  and  deluded  this  unhappy  prince  by 
the  ambiguity  of  two  German  words.  Hiflory  in¬ 
deed  can  fcarce  afford  a  parallel  to  the^  perfidious, 
mean-fpirited,  and  defpotic  behaviour  of  the  emperor 
in  the  prefent  cafe.  After  having  received  in  pub¬ 
lic  the  humble  fubmiffion  of  the  prince  on  his  knees, 
and  after  having  fet  him  at  liberty  by  a  folemn 
treaty,  he  had  him  arrefled  anew  without  any  reafon, 
nay,  without  any  pretence,  and  kept  him  clofe  pri¬ 
foner  for  feveral  years.  When  Maurice  remonflrated 
againfl  this  new  confinement,  the  emperor  anfwered, 


that  he  had  never  promifed  that  the  landgrave  fhould  Reform** 
not  be  imprifoned  anew,  but  only  3iat  he  fhould  be  tKm‘  ^ 

exempted  from  perpetual  imprifonment ;  and,  to  fup-  v  " 
port  this  affertion,  he  produced  the  treaty,  in  which 
his  miniflers  had  perfidioufly  foifled  enviger  gefangntsy 
which  fignifies  a  “  perpetual  prifon,”  inflead  of  etniger 
gefangnis ,  which  fignifies  “  any  prifon.”  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  conteiled  by  fome  hiftorians.' 

The  affairs  of  the  Proteflants  now  feemed  to  be  dc- 
fperate.  In  the  diet  of  Augfburg,  which  was  foon 
after  called,  the  emperor  required  the  Proteflants  to 
leave  the  decifion  of  thefe  religious  difputes  to  the 
wifdom  of  the  council  which  was  to  meet  at  Trent. 

The  greatefl  part  of  the  members  confented  to  this 
propofal,  being  convinced  by  the  powerful  argument 
of  an  imperial  army,  whfch  was  at  hand  to  difpel  the 
darknefs  from  the  eyes  of  fuch  as  might  otherwife 
have  been  blind  to  the  force  of  Charles’s  reafoning. 

However,  this  general  fubmiffion  did  not  produce  the  *7 
effcdl  which  was  expe&ed  from  it.  A  plague  which 
broke  out,  or  was  faid  to  do  fo,  in  the  city,  caufed  theiy  diffufr^ 
greatefl  part  of  the  bifhops  to  retire  to  Bologna  ;  byved.j 
which  means  the  council  was  in  effedl  diffolved,  nor 
could  all  the  intreaties  and  rcmonflrances  of  the  em¬ 
peror  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  re-affemble  it  without 
delay.  During  this  interval,  therefore,  the  emperor 
judged  it  neceffary  to  fall  upon  fome  method  of  ac¬ 
commodating  the  religious  differences,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  peace  until  the  council  fo  long  expedled  fhould  be  2 5 
finally  obtained.  With  this  view  he  ordered  Julius  a  formulae 
Pelugius  bifhop  of  Naumberg,  Michael  Sidoiiius,  ary  drawn 
creature  of  the  pope,  and  John  Agricola,  a  native  UP  by th® 
of  Ayfelben,  to  draw  up  a  formulary  which  might emper0i;* 
ferve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  worfhip,  till  the  council 
fhould  be  affembled  :  but  as  this  was  only  a  temporary 
expedient,  and  had  not  the  force  of  a  permanent  or 
perpetual  inflitution,  it  thence  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Interim . 

This  projedl  of  Charles  was  formed  partly  with  a 
defign  to  vent  his  refentment  againfl  the  pope,  and 
partly  to  anfwer  other  political  purpofes.  It  contain¬ 
ed  all  the  effential  do&rines  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
though  confiderably  foftened  by  the  artful  terms  which 
were  employed,  and  which  were  quite  different  from 
thofe  employed  before  and  after  this  period  by  the 
council  of  1  rent.  There  was  even  an  affedled  am- 
biguity  in  many  of  the  expreffions,  which  made  them 
fufceptible  of  different  fenfes,  and  applicable  to  the  29 
fentiments  of  both  communions.  The  confequence  Difpleafc** 
of  all  this  was,  that  the  imperial  creed  was  reprobated  b.oth  paI> 
by  both  parties.  However,  it  was  promulgated  withtie5‘ 
great  folemnity  by  the  emperor  at  Augfburg.  The 
ele&or  of  Mentz,  without  even  afking  the  opinion  of 
the  princes  prefent,  gave  a  fan&ion  to  this  formula, 
as  if  he  had  been  commiffioned  to  reprefent  the  whole 
diet. .  Many  kept  filcnce  through  fear,  and  that  filence 
was  interpreted  as  a  tacit  confent.  Some  had  the 
courage  to  oppofe  it,  and  thefe  were  reduced  by  force 
of  arms';  and  the  moft  deplorable  feenes  of  bloodfhed 
and  violence  were  aded  throughout  the  whole  empire. 

Maurice,  eledor  of  Saxony,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
neutral,  now  affembled  the  whole  of  his  nobility  and 
clergy,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  this  critical  affair. 

At  the  head  of  the  latter  was  Melandlhon,  whofe  word 
was  refpedled  as  a  law  among  the  Proteflants.  But 
3  tfeis 
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thin  man  had  not  the  courage  ©f  Luther  j  and  was 

therefore  on  all  oecafkma  ready  to  make  coneefficmg* 
and  to  propofe  fchemes  of  accommodation,  ^  In  the 
prefent  cafe,  therefore,  he  gave  it  as  hi$  opinion*  that 
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means  be  adopted  by  the  Proteftants  \  but  at  fame 
time  he  declared,  that  he  faw  no  reafon  why  this  book 
might  not  be  appproved,  adopted,  and  received,  as  an 
authoritative  rule  in  things  that  did  not  relate  to  the 
effential  parts  of  religion,  and  which  he  accounted 
indifferent.  But  this  fcheme,  inftead  of  cementing 
the  differences,  made  them  much  worfe  than  ever ;  and 
produced  a  division  among  the  Proteftants  themfelves, 
which  might  have  overthrown  the  Reformation  en¬ 
tirely,  if  the  emperor  and  pope  had  feized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

In  the  year  1549,  tile  pope  (Paul  III.)  died;  and 
council  pro-  was  fucceeded  by  Julius  III.  who,  at  the  repeated  fo- 
T°aic at  licitations  of  the  emperor,  confented  to  the  re-affem- 

ien  *  bling  of  a  council  at  Trent.  A  diet  was  again  held  at 

Augfburg  under  the  cannon  of  an  imperial  army,  and 
Charles  laid  the  matter  before  the  princes  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Mofl  of  th©fe  prefent  gave  their  confent  to  it, 
and  among  the  reft  Maurice  elector  of  Saxony  5  who 
confented  on  the  following  conditions  :  1.  That  the 

points  of  do&rine  which  had  already  been  decided 
there,  fhould  be  re-examined.  2.  That  this  exami¬ 
nation  fhould  be  made  in  prefence  of  the  Proteftant 
divines.  3.  That  the  Saxon  Proteftants  fhould  have  a 
liberty  of  voting  as  well  as  of  deliberating  in  the 
council.  4.  That  the  pope  fhould  not  pretend  to  pre- 
fide  in  that  affembly,  either  in  perfon  or  by  his  legates. 
This  declaration  of  Maurice  was  read  in  the  diet,  and 
his  deputies  infilled  upon  its  being  entered  into  the  re- 
gifters  which  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz  obftinately  re- 
fufed.  The  diet  was  concluded  in  the  year  1 55 1  ; 
and,  at  its  breaking  up,  the  emperor  defired  the  af- 
fembled  princes  and  ftates  to  prepare  all  things  for 
the  approaching  council,  and  promifed  to  ufe  his  ut- 
mofl  endeavours  to  procure  moderation  and  harmony, 
impartiality  and  charity,  in  the  tranfa&ions  of  that  af~ 
fembly. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet,  the  Proteftants  took 
fuch  fleps  as  they  thought  mofl  proper  for  their  own 
fafety.  The  Saxons  employed  Melan&lion,  and  the 
Wurtembergers  Brengius,  to  draw  up  Confeftions  of 
Faith  to  be  laid  before  the  new  council.  The  Saxon  di¬ 
vines,  however,  proceeded  no  farther  than  Nuremberg, 
having  received  fecret  orders  from  Maurice  to  flop 
there  :  For  the  ele&or,  perceiving  that  Charles  had 
formed  defigns  againft  the  liberties  of  the  German 
princes,  refolved  to  take  the  moft  effe&ual  meafurcs  for 
crufhing  his  ambition  at  once.  He  therefore  entered 
with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  and  expedition  into  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  France,  and  feveral  of  the  German 
The  emper- princes,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
or  is  fur-  the  empire  ;  after  whi«h,  afTembling  a  powerful  army 
FJrced^a  in  1 55  2>  he  niarched  agaiuft  the  emperor,  who  lay  with 
or  a  handful  of  troops  at  Infpruck,  and  expe&ed  no  fuch 

thing.  By  this  hidden  and  unforefeen  accident  Charles 
was  fo  much  difpirited,  that  he  was  willing  to  make 
peace  almoft  on  any  terms.  The  confequence  ef  this 
was,  that  he  concluded  a  treaty  at  PafTau,  which  by 
the  Proteftants  is  confidered  as  the  bafts  of  their  religi- 
cus  liberty.  By  the  ftrft  three  articles  of  this  treaty  it 
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was  agreed*  that  Maurice  mi  the  esn&dmtes  ftvauld  Reform* 
lay  down  their  a mh  and  lend  their  troops  to  Ferdinand 
tq  affift  him  againft  the  Turks  j  and  that  the  landgrave 
of  Heffe  ihquld  be  fet  at  liberty.  By  the  fourth  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  Rule  of  Faith  called  the  Interim 
fhould  be  confidered  ns  null  and  void  ;  that  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  fhould  enjoy  the  free  and  undifturbed 
exercife  of  their  religion,  until  a  diet  fhould  be  affem- 
bled  to  determine  amicably  the  prefent  difputes  (which 
diet  was  to  meet  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months)  ;  and  that 
this  religious  liberty  fhould  continue  always,  in  cafe  it 
fhould  be  found  impoffible  to  come  to  an  uniformity  in 
dodlrine  and  worthip.  It  was  alio  determined,  that  all 
thofe  who  had  fuftered  banifhment,  or  any  other  cala¬ 
mity,  on  account  of  their  having  been  concerned  in  the 
league  or  war  of  Smalcald,  fhould  be  reinftated  in  their 
privileges,  pqflfeffions,  and  employments  $  that  the  im¬ 
perial  chamber  at  Spire  fhould  be  open  to  the  Prote¬ 
ftants  as  well  as  to  the  Catholics  ;  and  that  there  fhould 
always  be  a  certain  number  of  Lutherans  in  that  high 
court. — To  this  peace  Albert,  marquis  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  refofed  to  fubferibe  5  and  continued  the  war 
againft  the  Roman-catholics,  committing  fuch  ravages 
in  the  empire,  that  a  confederacy  was  at  laft  formed 


againft  him.  At  the  head  of  this  confederacy  was 
Maurice  elector  of  Saxony,  who  died  of  a  wound  he 
received  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  occafion  in  1553. 

The  afTembling  of  the  diet  promifed  by  Charles  was 
prevented  by  various  incidents  5  however  it  met  at 
Augfburg  in  1555,  where  it  was  opened  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  in  name  of  the  emperor,  and  terminated  thofe 
deplorable  calamities  which  had  fo  long  defolated  the 
empire.  After  various  debates,  the  following  a<$ls  were  33 
paffed,  on  the  25th  of  September;  That  the  Prote-T^n? o\ 
ftants  who  followed  the  Confeftion  of  Augfburg  fhould 
be  for  the  future  confidered  as  entirely  free  from  the  ju- 
rifdidtion  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  from  the  authority 
and  fuperintendance  of  the  bifhops  ;  that  they  were  left 
at*perfe&  liberty  to  ena£t  laws  for  themfelves  relating 
to  their  religious  fentiments,  difeipline,  and  worfhip  ; 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  empire  fhould  be 
allowed  to  judge  for  themfelves  in  religious  matters* 
and  to  join  themfelves  to  that  church  whofe  do6lrinc 
and  worfhip  they  thought  the  moft  pure  and  conformant 
to  the  fpirit  of  true  Chriftianity  ;  and  that  all  thofe 
who  fhould  injure  or  perfecute  any  perfon  under  reli¬ 
gious  pretences,  and  on  account  ©£  their  opinions* 
fhould  be  declared  and  proceeded  againft  as  public  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  empire,  invaders  of  its  liberty,  and  difturber# 
of  its  peace. 

Thus  was  the  Reformation  eflablifhed  in  many  parts 
of  the  German  empire,  where  it  continues  to  this  day  j 
nor  have  the  efforts  of  the  Popifh  powers  at  arjy  time 
been  able  to  fupprefs  it,  or  even  to  prevent  it  from 
gaining  ground.  It  was  not,  however,  in  Germany  \cco  »rt! 
alone  that  a  reformation  of  religion  took  place,  Al-**16 
moft  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  began  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  truth  about  the  fame  time.  The  reformed 
religion  was  propagated  in  Sweden,  foon  after  Lu¬ 
ther’s  rupture  with  the  church  of  Rome,  by  one  of 
his  difciples  named  O/aus  Petri .  The  zealous  effort# 
of  this  -  miffionary  were  feconded  by  Guftavus  Vafa* 
whom  the  Swedes  had  raifed  to  the  throne  in  place  of 
Chriftiern  king  of  Denmark,  whofe  horrid  barbarity 
loft  him  the  crown.  This  prince,  however,  was  as 
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prudent  at  fie  was  zealous ;  and,  as  the  minds  of  the 
Swedes  were  In  a  fluctuating  date,  he  wifely  avoided 
all  kind  of  vehemence  and  precipitation  in  Spreading 
the  new  doftrine.  Accordingly,  the  fird  objedf  of  his 
attention  was  the  indru&ion  of-  his  people  in  the  la- 
cred  do&rines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  for  which  pur¬ 
pofe  he  invited  into  his  dominions  feveral  learned  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  fpread  abroad  through  the  kingdom  the 
Swedifli  tranflation  of  the  Bible  that  had  been  made 
by  Olaus  Petri.  Some  time  after  this,  in  1526,  he 
appointed  a  conference  at  Upfal,  between  this  reformer 
and  Peter  Gallius,  a' zealous  defender  of  the  ancient  fu- 
perftition,  in  which  each  of  the  champions  was  to  bring 
forth  his  arguments,  that  it  might  be  feen  on  which 
fide  the  truth  lay.  In  this  difpute  Olaus  obtained 
a  fignal  vi&ory ;  which  contributed  much  to  confirm 
Guftavus  in  his  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  Luther’s  doc¬ 
trine,  and  to  promote  its  progrefs  in  Sweden.  1  he 
following  year  another  event  gave  the  finifhing  ftroke 
to  its  propagation  and  fuccefs.  This  was  the  affembly 
of  the  dates  at  Wefteraas,  where  Guftavus  recommend¬ 
ed  the  do&rine  of  the  reformers  with  fuch  zeal,  that, 
after  warm  debates  fomented  by  the  clergy  in  general, 
it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  tfiat  the  reformation  intro¬ 
duced  by  Luther  fhould  have  place  in  Sweden.  This 
refolution  was  principally  owing  to  the  firmnefs  and 
magnanimity  of  Guflavus,  who  declared  publicly,  that 
he  would  lay  down  the  feeptre  and  retire  from  the 
kingdom,  rather  than  rule  a  people  enflaved  by  the  or¬ 
ders  and  authority  of  the  pope,  and  more  controuled  by 
the  tyranny  of  their  bifliops  than  by  the  laws  of  their 
monarch.  From  this  time  the  papal  empire  in  Swe¬ 
den  was  entirely  overthrown,  and  Gudavus  declared 
head  of  the  church. 

In  Denmark,  the  reformation  was  introduced  as  early 
as  the  year  1  c;2i,  in  confequence  of  the  ardent  detire 
difeovered  by  Chridiern  II.  of  having  his  fubje&s  in- 
drufted  in  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  This  monarch, 
notwithdanding  his  cruelty,  for  which  his  name  has 
been  rendered  odious,  was  neverthelefs  defirous  of  de¬ 
livering  his  dominions  from  the  tyranny  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  For  this  purpofe,  in  the  year  1  720,  he  fent 
for  Martin  Reinard,  one  of  the  difciples  of  Carlodadt, 
out  of  Saxony,  and  appointed  him  profeflor  of  divinity 
at  Hafnia  ;  and  after  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1521,  he  invited  Carlodadt  himielf  to  fill  that  impor¬ 
tant  place.  Carlodadt  accepted  of  this  office  indeed, 
but  in  a  fliort  time  returned  to  Germany ;  upon  which 
Cliridiern  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  engage  Lu¬ 
ther  to  vifit  his  dominions,  but  in  vain.  However,  the 
progrefs  of  Chridiern,  in  reforming  the  religion  of  his 
fubjecta,  or  rather  of  advancing  his  own  power  above 
that  of  the  church,  was  checked,  in  the  year  1523, 
by  a  confpiracy,  by  which  he  was  depofed  and  banifh- 
cd  ;  his  uncle  Frederic,  duke  of  Holflein  and  Slefwic, 
being  appointed  his  fucceiTor. 

Frederic  conduced  the  reformation  with  much  great¬ 
er  prudence  than  his  predeceffor.  He  permitted  the 
Protedant  do&ors  to  preach  publicly  the  fentiments 
of  Luther,  but  did  not  venture  to  change  the  eftablifh- 
ed  government  and  difeipline  of  the  church.  However, 
lie  contributed  greatly  to  the  progrefs  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  by  his  fuccefsful  attempts  in  favour  of  religious 
liberty  in  an  adembly  of  the  dates  held  at  Odeiifee  in 
1527.  Here  he  procured  the  publication  of  a  famous 
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edi&,  by  which  every  fubjeft  of  Denmark  was  decla- 
red  free  either  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  v 
Rome,  or  to  the  do&rine  of  Luther.  The  papal  ty¬ 
ranny  was  totally  dedroyed  by  his  fucceflor  Chrw 
ftiern  III.  He  began  by  fuppreffing  the  delpotic  au*- 
thority  of  the  bifliops,  and  reftoring  to  their  lawful 
owners  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  and  pofleffions  which 
the  church  had  acquired  by  various  dratagems..  This 
was  followed  by  a  plan  of  religious  dodlrine,  worfhip,  ^ 
and  difeipline,  laid  down  by  Bugenhagius,  whom  the  > 
king  had  fent  for  from  Wittemberg  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  in  1539  an  affembly  of  the  dates  at  Odenfee  gave 
a  folemn  fan&ion  to  all  thefe  tranfa£tions.  36 

In  France  alfo,  the  reformation  began  to  make  fomein  France* 
progrefs  very  early.  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre, 
fider  to  Francis  I.  the  perpetual  rival  of  Charles  V.  was 
a  great  friend  to  the  new  dotlrine  ;  .  and  it  appears 
that,  as  early  as  the  year  1523,  there  were  in  feveral 
of  the  provinces  of  France  great  numbers  of  people 
who  had  conceived  the  greated  averfion  both  to  the 
do&rine  and  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  fird  rank  and  dignity,  and 
even  fome  of  the  epifeopal  order.  But  as  their  num¬ 
ber  increafed  daily,  and  troubles  and  commotions  were 
excited  in  feveral  places  on  account  of  the  religious  dif¬ 
ferences,  the  authority  of  the  king  intervened,  and 
many  perfons  eminent  for  their  virtue  and  piety  were 
put  to  death  in  the  mod  barbarous  manner.  Indeed 
Francis,  who  had  either  no  religion  at  all,  or,  at  bed, 
no  fixed  and  confident  fydem  of  religious  principles, 
conducted  himfelf  towards  the  Protedants  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  bed  anfwered  his  private  views.  Sometimes 
he  refolved  to  invite  Melandthon  into  France,  probably* 
with  a  view  to  pleafe  his  fider  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  who  had  ftrongly  imbi* 
bed  the  Protedant  principles.  At  other  times  he  ex- 
ercifed  the  mod  infernal  cruelty  towards  the  reformed  ; 
and  once  made  the  following  mad  declaration,  That  if 
he  thought  the  blood  in  his  arm  was  tainted  by  the 
Lutheran  herefy,  he  would  have  it  cut  off ;  and  that 
he  would  not  fpare  even  his  own  children,  if  they  en¬ 
tertained  fentiments  contrary  to  thofe  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

About  this  time  tho  famous  Calvin  began  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  public,  but  more  efpecially  of  the 
queen  of  Navarre.  His  2eal  expo  fed  him  to  danger ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  whom  Francis  was 
daily  committing  to  the  flames,  placed  him  more  iHaa 
once  in  the  mod  perilous  fituation,  from  which  he  was 
delivered  by  the  interpofition  of  the  queen  of  Navarre, 

He  therefore  retired  out  of  France  to  Bafil  in  Swifler- 
land;  where  he  publiffied  his  Chridian  Inditutions,  and 
became  afterwards  fo  famous. 

Thofe  among  the  French  who  fird  renounced  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  the  Romifh  church,  are  commonly  call¬ 
ed  Lutherans  by  the  writers  of  thofe  early  times. 

Hence  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  they  had  all  imbibed 
the  peculiar  fentiments  of  Luther.  But  this  appears  by 
no  means  to  have  been  the  cafe:  for  the  vicinity  of 
the  cities  of  Geneva,  Laufannc,  dec.  which  had  adopt¬ 
ed  the  do&rines  of  Calvin,  produced  a  remarkable  ef- 
fe£  upon  the  French  Protedant  churches  j  infomuch 
that,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  all  entered 
into  communion  with  the  church  of  Geneva.  The  . 

French  Protedants  were  called  Huguenots*  by  their  ad-* 
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Their  fate  was  very  could  never  make  its  way  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  Reform** 
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verfarleSj  by  way  of  contempt. 
fevere,  being  perfecutcd  with  unparalleled  fury  ;  and 
though  many  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  firft  no¬ 
bility,  had  embraced  their  fentiments,  yet  in  no  part  of 
the  world  did  the  reformers  fuffer  fo  much*)*.  At  laft 
all  commotions  were  quelled  by  the  fortitude  and  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  Henry  IV.  who  in  the  year  1598  granted 
all  his  fubje&s  full  liberty  of  confcience  by  the  famous 
Edidl  of  Nantes,  and  feemed  to  have  thoroughly  efta- 
blifhed  the  reformation  throughout  his  dominions.  Du¬ 
ring  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  however,  this  cdi£l 
was  revoked  by  Cardinal  Mazarine,  fiuce  which  time 
the  Proteilants  have  often  been  cruelly  perfecuted  ;  nor 
was  the  profefllon  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France  at 
any  time  fo  fafe  as  in  moil  other  countries  *of  Europe. 
See  Revolution. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Europe  the  oppofition  to  the 
church  of  Rome  was  but  faint  and  ambiguous  before 
the  diet  of  Augiburg.  Before  that  period,  however, 
it  appears  from  undoubted  teilimony,  that  the  dodlrine 
of  Luther  had  made  a  confiderable,  though  probably 
fecret,  progrefs  through  Spain,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Britain,  Poland,  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  had  in  all 
thefe  countries  many  friends,  of  whom  feveral  repaired 
to  Wittemberg,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  knowledge 
by  means  of  Luther’s  converfation.  Some  of  thefe 
countries  threw  off  the  Romiih  yoke  entirely,  and  in 
others  a  prodigious  number  of  families  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  religion.  It  is  certain  in¬ 
deed,  and  the  Roman-catholics  themfelves  acknowledge- 
it  without  helitation,  that  the  Papal  doftrines  and  au¬ 
thority  would  have  fallen  into  ruin  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  at  once,  had  not  the  force  of  the  fecular  arm 
been  employed  to  fupport  the  tottering  edifice.  In  the 
Netherlands  particularly,  the  moll  grievous  perfections 
took  place,  fo  that  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  upwards 
of  100,000  were  deftroyed,  while  ftill  greater  cruelties 
were  excrcifed  upon  the  people  by  his  fon  Philip  II. 
The  revolt  of  the  United  Provinces,  however,  and  mo¬ 
tives  of  real  policy,  at  laft  put  a  flop  to  thefe  furious 
proceedings  *,  and,  though  in  many  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Popifh  religion 
was  ftill  continued,  the  Proteftants  have  been  long 
free  of  the  danger  of  perfecution  on  account  of  their 
principles. 

The  reformation  made  a  copfiderable  progrefs  in 
Spain  and  Italy  foon  after  the  rupture  between  Lu¬ 
ther  and  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  all  the  provinces  of 
Italy,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  territories  of  Venice, 
“Tufcany,  and  Naples,  the  fuperftition  of  Rome  loft 
ground,  and  great  numbers  of  people  of  all  ranks  ex- 
preffed  an  averfion  to  the  Papal  yoke.  This  occafion- 
ed  violent  and  dangerous  commotions  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  the  year  1546;  which,  however,  were  at 
laft  quelled  by  the  united  efforts  of  Charles  V.  and  his 
viceroy  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo.  In  feveral  places  the 
pope  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation,  by 
letting  loofe  tlie  inquifitors  ;  who  fpread  dreadful  marks 
of  their  barbarity  through  the  greateft  part  of  Italy. 
Thefe  formidable  minifters  of  fuperftition  put  fo  many 
to  death,  and  perpetrated  fuch  horrid  a&s  of  cruelty  and 
oppreflion,  that  moft  of  the  reformed  confnked  their 
fafety  by  a  voluntary  exile,  while  others  returned  to 
the  religion  of  Rome,  at  leaft  in  external  appearance. 
But  the  inquifition,  which  frighted  into  the  profefllon 
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vt  i  opery  ievcral  Proteftants  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  national  religion, 
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nor  could  either  the  authority  or  intreaties  of  the 
pope  engage  the  Neapolitans  to  admit  even  vifiting  in-  yr‘'" 
quifitors.  39 

In  Spain,  feveral  people  embraced  the  Proteftant  *n  sP^n« 
religion,  not  only  from  the  controverfics  of  Luther,  but 
even  from  thofe  divines  whom  Charles  V*  had  brought 
with  him  into  Germany  in  order  to  refute  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Luther.  For  thefe  doftors  imbibed  the  pre¬ 
tended  lierefy  inftead  of  refuting  it,  and  propagated 
It  more  or  lefs  on  their  return  home.  But  the  inqui¬ 
fition,  which  could  obtain  no  footing  in  Naples,  reign¬ 
ed  triumphant  in  Spain,  and  by  the  moft  dreadful  me¬ 
thods  frightened  the  people  back  into  Popery,  and 
fupprefled  the  defire  of  exchanging  their  fuperftition 
for  a  more  rational  plan  of  leligion.  It  was  indeed 
prefumed  that  Charles  himfelf  died  a  Proteftant  ;  and 
it  feems  to  be  certain,  that,  when  the  approach  of  death 
had  difiipated  thofe  fchemes  of  ambition  and  grandeur 
which  had  fo  long  blinded  him,  his  fentiments  became 
much  more  rational  and  agreeable  to  Chriftianity  than 
they  had  ever  been.  All  the  ecclefiaftics  who  had  at¬ 
tended  him,  as  foon  as  he  expired,  were  fent  to  the 
inquifition,  and  committed  to  the  flames,  or  put  to 
death  by  fome  other  method  equally  terrible.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  Auguftine  Cafal,  the  emperor’s  preach¬ 
er  ;  of  Conftantine  Pontius,  his  confeflor  ;  of  Egidius, 
whom  he  had  named  to  the  bifliopric  of  Tortofa;  of  Bar¬ 
tholomew  de  Caranza,  a  Dominican,  who  had  been  con- 
feflor  to  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary  ;  with  20  others 
of  lefs  note. 

In  England,  the  principles  of  the  reformation  be-Tn  Ei:£* 
gnn  to  be  adopted  as  foon  as  an  account  of  Luther’s laa(i* 
do6lrines  could  be  conveyed  thither.  In  that  kingdom 
there  were  ftill  great  remains  of  the  feci  called  Lol¬ 
lards,  whofe  doftrine  refembled  that  of  Luther  ;  and 
among  whom,  of  confequence,  the  fentiments  of  our 
reformer  gained  great  credit.  Henry  VIII.  king  of 
England  at  that  time  was  a  violent  partifan  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  had  a  particular  veneration  for 
the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Being  informed 
that  Luther  fpoke  of  his  favourite  author  with  con¬ 
tempt,  he  conceived  a  violent  prejudice  againft  the  re¬ 
former,  and  even  wrote  againft  him,  as  we  have  already 
obferved.  Luther  did  not  liefitate  at  writing  againft 
his  majefty,  overcame  him  in  argument,  and  treated 
him  with  very  little  ceremony.  The  firft  ftep  towards 
public  reformation,  however,  was  not  taken  till  the 
year  1529.  Great  complaints  had  been  made  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  a  very  ancient  date,  of  the  ufurpations  of 
the  clergy ;  and  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Lutheran 
opinions,  thefe  complaints  were  now  become  more  ge- 
neial  than  before.  The  Houfe  of  Commons,  finding 
the  occafion  favourable,  paffed  feveral  bills,  reftraining 
the  impofitions  of  the  clergy :  but  what  threatened  the 
ecclefiaftical  order  with  the  greateft  danger  were  the 
fevere  reproaches  thrown  out  almoft  without  oppofition 
in  the  houfe  againft  the  diftolute  lives,  ambition,  and 
avarice  of  the  prieils,  and  their  continual  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  privileges  of  the  laity.  The  bills  for  re¬ 
gulating  the  clergy  met  with  oppofition  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  ;  and  bifhop  Fiftier  imputed  them  to  want  of 
faith  in  the  Commons,  and  to  a  formed  defign,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  heretical  and  Lutheran  principles,  of  rob¬ 
bing  the  church  of  her  patrimony,  and  overturning  the 
national  relicrinn^  — - _  _ • 


Hie  Commons,  however,  complain¬ 
ed 
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p efovma-  ctl  to  the  king,  by  their  fpeaker  Sir  Thomas  Audley, 
tion.  C)f  thefe  reflections  thrown  out  again  ft  them  ;  and  the 
~  bifhop  was  obliged  to  retradl  his  words. 

Though  Henry  had  not  the  lealt  idea  of  rejecting 
any,  even  of  the  moft  abfurd  Romifh  fuperftitions,  yet 
as  the  oppreffions  of  the  clergy  fuited  very  ill  with  the 
violence  of  his  own  temper,  he  was  pleafed  with  every 
opportunity  of  leffening  their  power.  In  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  1531,  he  (flowed  his  defign  of  humbling  the 
clergy  in  the  moft  effectual  manner.  An  obfolete  fta- 
tute  was  revived,  from  which  it  was  pretended  that  it 
was  criminal  to  fubmit  to  the  legatine  power  which 
had  been  cxercifed  by  cardinal  Wolfey.  By  this  ftroke 
the  whole  body  of  clergy  was  declared  guilty  at  once. 
They  were  too  well  acquainted  with  Henry’s  difpofl- 
tion,  however,  to  reply,  that  their  ruin  would  have 
been  the  certain  confequence  of  their  not  fubmitting 
to  Wolfey’s  eommiffion  which  had  been  given  by  royal 
authority.  Inftead  of  making  any  defence  of  this  kind, 
they  chofe  to  throw  theinfelves  on  the  mercy  of  their 
fove reign  ;  which,  however,  it  coft  them  1 18,840!.  to 
procure.  A  confeffion  was  likewife  extorted  from 
them,  that  the  king  was  protedlor  and  fnpreme  head 
of  the  church  of  England  ;  though  fome  of  them  had 
the  dexterity  to  get  a  claufe  inferted,  which  invalidated 
the  whole  fubmiffion,  viz.  in  fo  far  as  is  permitted  by 
i be  /aw  of  Chriji , 

The  king,  having  thus  begun  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  clergy,  kept  no  bounds  with  them  afterwards. 
He  did  not  indeed  attempt  any  reformation  in  religions 
matters ;  nay,  he  perfecuted  moft  violently  fuch  as  did 
attempt  this  in  the  leaft.  Indeed,  the  moft  effential 
article  of  his  creed  feems  to  have  been  his  own  fupre- 
macy  ;  for  whoever  denied  this,  was  fure  to  fuffer  the 
molt  feverc  penalties,  whether  Proteltant  or  Papilt. 
But  an  account  of  the  abfurd  and  cruel  conduct  of  this 
prince,  and  of  his  final  quarrel  with  the  pope  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  refufng  a  difpenfation  to  marry  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  is  given  under  the  article  England,  n°  253 — r 
292. 

He  died  in  1547,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  only 
fon  Edward  VI.  This  amiable  prince,  whole  early 
youth  was  crowned  with  that  wifdom,  fagacity,  and  vir¬ 
tue,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  advanced  years, 
gave  new  fpirit  and  vigour  to  the  Proteltant  caufe,  and 
was  its  brighteft  ornament,  as  well  as  its  molt  effec- 
4  tual  fupport.  He  encouraged  learned  and  pious  men 
of  foreign  countries  to  fettle  in  England,  and  addref- 
fed  a  particular  invitation  to  Martin  Bucer  and  Paul 
Eagius,  whofe  moderation  added  a  In  lire  to  their  other 
"virtues,  that,  by  the  miniftry  and  labours  of  thefe  emi¬ 
nent  men,  in  concert  with  thofe  of  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation  in  England,  he  might  purge  his  domi¬ 
nions  from  the  fordid  ft dfions  of  popery,  and  eftablifh 
the  pure  dodlrines  of  Chriftianity  in  their  place.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  iffued  out  the  wifeft  orders  for  the 
reftoration  of  true  religion;  but  his  reign  was  too  {hort 
to  accomplifti  fully  fuch  a  glorious  purpofe.  In  the 
year  1553,  he  was  taken  from  his  loving  and  afllidled 
fubjeefts,  whofe  forrow  was  inexpreffible,  and  fuited  to 
their  lofs.  His  filler  Mary  (the  daughter  of  Catharine 
of  Arragon,  from  whom  Henry  had  been  feparated  by 
the  famous  divorce),  a  furious  bigot  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  a  princefs  whofe  natural  chara&er,  like  the 
v  fpirit  of  her  religion,  was  defpotic  and  cruel,  fucceeded 
Iiim  on  the  Britilh  throne,  and  impofed  anew  the  arbi- 
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trary  laws  and  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  Rome  upon  the  ReSo-ma 
people  of  England.  Nor  were  the  methods  (he  em*  t,on' 
.ployed  in  the  caufe  of  fuperftition  better  than  the  caufe  """"  srmmJ 
ltfelf,  or  tempered  by  any  fentimertfs  of  equity  or  com¬ 
panion.  Barbarous  tortures  and  death,  in  the  mod 
(hocking  forms,  awaited  thofe  who  oppofed  her  will,  or 
made  the  leaft  (land  againft  the  reftoration  of  Popery. 

And  among  many  other  vi&ims,  the  learned  and  pious 
Cranmer,  archbifttop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  inftruments  of  the  Reformation 
in  England^  fell  a  facriftce  to  her  fury.  This  odious 
feene  of  perfecution  was  happily  concluded  in  the  year 
1558,  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  who  left  no  iffue  ; 
and,  as  foon  as  her  fucceffor  the  lady  Elizabeth  afcer.d- 
ed  the  throne,  all  things  affumed  a  new  and  a  pleating 
afpedt.  This  illuftrious  princefs,  whofe  fentiments, 
counfels,  and  projects,  breathed  a  fpirit  fuperior  to  the 
natural  foftnefs  and  delicacy  of  her  fex,  exerted  this 
vigorous  and  manly  fpirit  in  the  defence  of  oppreffed 
conference  and  expiring  liberty,  broke  anew  the  de¬ 
fpotic  yoke  of  Papal  authority  and  fuperftition,  and, 
delivering  her  people  from  the  bondage  of  Rome,  efta- 
blifhed  that  form  of  religious  do&rine  and  eccleftaftical 
government  which  dill  fubftlls  in  England.  This  reli¬ 
gious  eftablifhment  differs,  in  fome  refpe&s,  from  the 
plan  that  had  been  formed  by  thofe  whom  Edward  VI. 
had  employed  for  promoting  the  caufe  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  rites  and  difeipline 
of  former  times  ;  though  it  is  widely  different,  and,  in 
the  moft  important  points,  entirely  oppoftte  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  See  England,  n°  293, 

.  4t 

The  caufe  of  the  reformation  underwent  in  Ireland !n  Ireland* 
the  fame  viciffitudes  and  revolutions  that  had  attended 
it  in  England.  When  Henry  VIII.  after  the  abolition 
of  the  Papal  authority,  was  declared  fupreme  head  upon 
earth  of  the  church  of  England,  George  Brown,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  England,  and  a  monk  of  the  Auguftine  order, 
whom  that  monarch  had  created,  in  the  year  1535, 
archbifhop  of  Dublin,  began  to  a&  with  the  utmoft 
vigour  in  confequence  of  this  change  in  the  hierarchy. 

He  purged  the  churches  of  his  diocefe  from  fuperfti¬ 
tion  in  all  its  various  forms,  pulled  down  images,  de- 
ftroyed  relics,  abolifhed  abfurd  and  idolatrous  rites,  and, 
by  the  influence  as  well  as  authority  he  had  in  Ireland, 
caufed  the  king’s  fupremacy  to  be  acknowledged  in 
that  nation.  Henry  fhowed,  foon  after,  that  this  fu- 
premacy  was  not  a  vain  title  ;  for  lie  banifhed  the 
monks  out  of  that  kingdom,  confifcated  their  revenues, 
and  deftroyed  their  convents.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  ftill  farther  progrefs  was  made  in  the  removal  of 
Popifh  fuperftitions,  by  the  zealous  labours  of  bifhop 
Brown,  and  the  aufpicious  encouragement  he  granted 
to  all  who  exerted  themfeives  in  the  caufe  of  the  Re¬ 
formation.  But  the  death  of  this  excellent  prince, 
and  the  accefllon  of  queen  Mary,  had  like  to  have 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Ireland  as  much  as  in 
England ;  but  her  defigns  were  difappointed  by  a  very 
curious  adventure,  of  which  the  following  account  has 
been  copied  from  the  papers  of  Richard  earl  of  Corke. 

“  Queen  Mary  having  dealt  feverely  with  the  Prote- 
ftants  in  England,  about  the  latter  end  of  her  reign  4Z 
figned  a  eommiffion  for  to  take  the  fame  courfe  with  Curious  dlf* 
them  in  Ireland  ;  and  to  execute  the  fame  with  greater  ^ppdint- 
force,  (he  nominates  Dr  Cole  one  of  the  commiffionei*s.^®1^t^- 
This  Doctor  coming,  with  the  eommiffion,  to  CheHer^^  Scot, 
G  on  land.  • 
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Reforma-  on  his  journey,  the  mayor  of  that  city  hearing  that  her 
majefty  was  fending  a  meffenger  into  Ireland,  and  he 
being  a  churchman,  waited  on  the  Do&or,  who  in  dif- 
courfe  with  the  mayor  taketh  out  of  a  cloke-bag  a 
leather  box,  faying  unto  him.  Here  is  a  cornmijfion  that 
/ball  lajh  the  Heretics  of  1 r eland ,  calling  the  Proteflants 
*by  that  title.  The  good  woman  of  the  houfe  being 
well  affe&ed  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  alfo  having 
a  brother  named  "John  Edmonds  of  the  fame,  then  a  ci¬ 
tizen  in  Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at  the  Doctor’s 
words ;  but  watching  her  convenient  time  while  the 
mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  Do&or  complimented 
him  down  the  flairs,  fhe  opens  the  box,  takes  the  com- 
miffion  out,  and  places  in  lieu  thereof  a  fheet  of  paper 
with  a  pack  of  cards  wrapt  up  therein,  the  knave  of 
clubs  being  faced  uppermoft.  The  Do<5lor  coming  up 
to  his  chamber,  fufpc&ing  nothing  of  what  had  been 
done,  put  up  the  box  as  formerly.  The  next  day  go¬ 
ing  to  the  water.fide,  wind  and  weather  ferving  him, 
he  fails  towards  Ireland,  and  landed  on  the  7th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  15^8  at  Dublin.  Then  coming  to  the  caflle, 
the  Lord  Fitz-Walters  being  lord-deputy,  fent  for 
him  to  come  before  him  and  the  privy-council ;  who, 
coming  in,  after  he  had  made  a  fpeech  relating  upon 
what  account  he  came  over,  he  prefents  the  box  unto 
the  lord-deputy ;  who  caufing  it  to  be  opened,  that  the 
fecretary  might  read  the  commiffion,  there  was  nothing 
fave  a  pack  of  cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs  upper¬ 
moft  ;  which  not  only  ftartled  the  lord-deputy  and 
council,  but  the  Do&or,  who  affured  them  he  had  a 
commiffion,  but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone.  Then  the 
lord  deputy  made  anfwer  :  Let  us  have  another  com- 
miffion,  and  we  will  fhuffle  the  cards  in  the  meanwhile. 
The  Doctor  being  troubled  in  his  mind,  went  away,  and 
returned  into  England,  and  coming  to  the  court  obtain¬ 
ed  another  commiffion  ;  but  flaying  for  a  wind  on  the 
water-ftde,  news  came  to  him  that  the  queen  was  dead  : 
and  thus  God  preferred  the  Proteflants  of  Ireland.” 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  fo  delighted  with  this  ftory,  which 
was  related  to  her  by  lord  Fitz-Walter  on  his  return  to 
England,  that  fhe  fent  for  Elizabeth  Edmonds,  whofe 
liufband’s  name  was  Matterfkad ,  and  gave  her  a  penfion 
43  of  40  1.  during  her  life. 

Of  the  Re-  yn  Scotland,  the  feeds  of  reformation  were  very  early 
in  Scot-^  fo'vn>  ky  feveral  noblemen  who  had  refided  in  Germany 
land.  during  the  religious  difputes  there.  But  for  many  years 
it  was  fupprefted  by  the  power  of  the  pope,  feconded  by 
inhuman  laws  and  barbarous  executions.  The  moft  emi¬ 
nent  oppofer  of  the  Papal  jurifdidlion  was  John  Knox, 
a  difciple  of  Calvin,  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  invincible 
fortitude.  On  all  occafions  he  raifed  the  drooping  fpi- 
rits  of  the  reformers,  and  encouraged  them  to  go  on 
with  their  work  notwithflanding  the  oppofition  and 
treachery  of  the  queen-regent ;  till  at  laft,  in  1561,  by 
the  affiftance  of  an  Engliffi  army  fent  by  Elizabeth,  Po¬ 
pery  was  in  a  manner  totally  extirpated  throughout  the 
kingdom.  From  this  period  the  form  of  doctrine,  wor- 
fhip,  and  difeipline  eftablifhed  by  Calvin  at  Geneva,  has 
had  the  afcendancy  in  Scotland.  But  for  an  account 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  Scottish  reformers  had  to 
withj  and  the  manner  in  which  thefe  were 
overcome,  See.  fee  Scotland. 

For  further  information  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  refor¬ 
mation  in  general,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  works 
of  Burnet  and  Brandt,  to  Beaufobre’s  Hiftolre  dc  la 
Reformation  dans  V  Em  fire  >  et  les  Etats  de  la  Confejfwn 
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d'Augfbourg  dr/uis  15 1 7  —  *530,  in  4  vols  8vo,  Berlin  RefrinShoq 
1785,  and  Moffieim’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory.  See  alfo  jj 
Sleidan  De  Statu  Religinnis  iff  Republic#  Carolo  E.  ;  e 
Cafarts  Cpmmentarii ;  and  Father  PauPs  Hiftory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

REFRACTION,  in  general,  is  the  deviation  of  a 
moving  body  from  its  diredl  courfe,  occafioned  by  the 
different  denfity  of  the  medium  in  which  it  moves  ;  or 
it  is  a  change  of  diredlion  occafioned  by  a  body’s  fall¬ 
ing  obliquely  out  of  one  medium  into  another.  The 
word  is  chiefly  made  life  of  with  regard  to  the  rays  of 
light.  See  Optics  (Index)  at  Refraction. 

REFRANG1B1LITY  of  Light,  the  difpofitioq 
of  rays  to  be  refl  ated.  The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to 
the  difpofition  of  rays  to  produce  different  colours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  degrees  of  refrangibility.  See 
Chromatics  and  Optics  pa/fm. 

REFRIGERATIVE,  in  medicine,  a  remedy  which 
refrefhes  the  inward  parts  by  cooling  them  ;  as  clyfters, 
ptifans,  &c. 

REFRIGERATORY,  in  chemiftry,  a  veffel  filled 
with  cold  water,  through  which  the  worm  paffes  in  di- 
llillations  5  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  condenfe  the  vapours 
as  they  pafs  through  the  worm. 

Cities  of  REFUGE,  were  places  provided  as  Afy- 
la ,  for  fuch  as  againfl  their  will  ffiould  happen  to  kill  a 
man.  Of  thefe  cities  there  were  three  on  each  fide 
Jordan:  on  this  fide  were  Kcdefh  of  Naphtali,  Hebron, 
and  Schechem;  beyond  Jordan  were  Bezer,  Golan,  and 
Ramoth-Gilead.  When  any  of  the  Hebrews,  or  flran- 
gers  that  dwelt  in  their  country,  happened  to  fpill  the 
blood  of  a  man,  they  might  retire  thither  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  violent  attempts  of  the  relations  of  the 
deceafcd,  and  to  prepare  for  their  defence  and  juftifica- 
tion  before  the  judges.  The  manfiayer  underwent  two 
trials  :  firft  before  the  judges  of  the  city  of  refuge  to 
which  he  had  fled  ;  and  fecondly  before  the  judges  of 
his  own  city.  If  found  guilty,  he  was  put  to  death 
with  all  the  feverity  of  the  law.  If  he  was  acquitted, 
he  was  not  immediately  fet  at  liberty ;  but,  to  infpire  a 
degree  of  horror  againfl  even  involuntary  homicide,  he 
was  recondu&ed  to  the  place  of  refuge,  and  obliged  to 
continue  there  in  a  fort  of  banifhment  till  the  death  of 
the  high-priefl.  If,  before  this  time,  he  ventured  out, 
the  revenger  of  blood  might  freely  kill  him ;  but  after 
the  high-prieft’s  death  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he 
pleafed  without  moleftation.  It  was  neceffary  that 
the  peifon  who  fled  to  any  of  the  cities  of  re¬ 
fuge  ffiould  underftand  fome  trade  or  calling,  that 
he  might  not  be  burthenfome  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  cities  of  refuge  were  required  to  be  well  fupplied 
with  water  and  neceffary  provifions.  They  were  alfo 
to  be  of  eafy  accefs,  to  have  good  roads  leading  to  them, 
with  commodious  bridges  where  there  was  occafion. 

The  width  of  the  roads  was  to  be  32  cubits  or  48  feet 
at  leaft.  It  was  further  required,  that  at  all  ciofc-way* 
dire£lion-pofts  ffiould  be  erected,  with  an  inferiptioo 
pointing  out  the  road  to  the  cities  of  refuge.  The 
15th  of  Adar,  which  anfwers  to  our  February  moon, 
was  appointed  for  the  city  magiftrates  to  fee  that  the 
roads  were  in  good  condition.  No  perfon  in  any  of 
thefe  cities  w^as  allowed  to  make  weapons,  left  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  dcceafed  ffiould  be  furniffied  with  the  means 
of  gratifying  their  revenge.  Deut.  xix.  3.  iv.  41.  43.; 

Jofh.  xx.  7.  Three  other  cities  of  refuge  were  condi¬ 
tionally  pronufedj  but  never  granted.  See  Asvlu m. 
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Refuses  REFUGEES,  a  term  at  firll  applied  to  the  French 
II  Proteftants,  who,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of 
Regau.  Nantz,  were  constrained  to  fly  from  perfection,  .and 
f  1  take  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  Since  that  time, 

however,  it  has  been  extended  to  all  fuch  as  leave  their 
country  in  times  of  diftrefs ;  and  hence,  fince  the  revolt 
of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  we  have  frequently 
heard  of  American  refugees. 

REGALE,  a  magnificent  entertainment  or  treat, 
given  to  ambaffadois  and  other  perfons  of  dillindtion, 
to  entertain  or  do  them  honour. 

It  is  ufual  in  Italy,  at  the  arrival  of  a  traveller  of 
eminence,  to  fend  him  a  regale,  that  is,  a  prefent  of 
fweetmeats,  fruits,  &c.  by  way  ot  refreshment. 

REGALIA,  in  law,  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
a  king.  See  Prerogative. 

Regalia  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  apparatus  of  a  corona¬ 
tion  ;  as  the  crown,  the  feeptre  with  the  crofs,  that 
with  the  dove,  St  Edward’s  ftaff,  the  globe,  and  the 
orb  with  the  crofs,  four  feveral  fwords,  &c. —  The  re¬ 
galia  of  Scotland  were  depofited  in  the  caftle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  the  year  1707,  in  what  is  called  the  Jewel 
Office.  This  room  was  lately  opened  by  fome  commif- 
fioners  appointed  by  the  king,  when  the  large  cheit  in 
which  it  is  fuppofed  they  were  placed  was  found  ;  but 
as  it  has  not,  that  we  have  heard  of,  been  opened,  it  is 
impoffible  to  fay  whether  they  be  there  or  not.  It  is 
very  generally  thought  they  were  carried  to  the  Tower 
of  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  a  crown 
is  there  fliewn  which  is  called  the  Scotch  crown.  We 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  that  is  the  real  crown  of 
Scotland ;  and  think  it  probable  that  the  Scotch  regalia 
are  in  the  cheit  which  was  lately  found.  If  they  are 
not  there,  they  mull  have  been  taken  away  by  Health, 
and  either  deltroyed  or  melted  down,  for  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Lord  of  REGALITY,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 

clviii.  4. 

Court  of  REGARD.  See  FoREsT-Courts . 

REGARDANT,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  looking  be¬ 
hind  ;  and  it  is  ufed  for  a  lion,  or  other  bealt,  with  his 
face  turned  towards  his  tail. 

REGARDE R,  ail  ancient  officer  of  the  king’s  fo- 
rell,  fworn  to  make  the  regard  of  the  forelt  every 
year  ;  that  is,  to  take  a  view  of  its  limits,  to  inquire 
into  all  offences  and  defaults  committed  by  the  fordters 
within  the  forelt,  and  to  obferve  whether  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  executed  their  refpedtive  duties.  See  Forest - 
Laws. 

REGATA,  or  Regatta,  a  fpecies  of  amufement 
peculiar  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  This  fpedtacle  has 
the  power  of  exciting  the  greateft  emotions  of  the  heart, 
admiration,  enthufiafm,  a  fenfe  of  glory,  and  the  whole 
train  of  our  bell  feelings.  The  grand  regata  is  only 
exhibited  on  particular  oecafions,  as  the  vifits  of  foreign 
princes  and  kings  at  Venice. 

It  16  difficult  to  give  a  jult  idea  of  the  ardour  that  the 
notice  of  a  regata  fpreads  among  all  claffes  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Venice.  Proud  of  the  ex  chili  ve  privilege  of 
giving  fuch  a  fpedlacle,  through  the  wonderful  local  cir- 
cumffances  of  their  city,  they  are  highly  delighted  with 
making  preparations  a  long  time  before,  in  order  to  con¬ 
tribute  all  they  can  towards  the  perfection  and  enjoyment 
of  the  fpedacle.  A  thoufand  interelts  are  formed  and 
augmented  every  day  ;  parties  in  favour  of  the  different 
competitors  who  are  known  ;  the  protection  of  young 
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noblemen  given  to  the  gondoliers  in  their  fervice  ;  the  Rggata*  j 
delire  of  honours  and  rewards  in  the  afpirants  ;  and,  in 
the  midft  of  all  this,  that  ingenious  national  indultry, 
which  awakes  the  Venetians  from  their  habitual  indo¬ 
lence,  to  derive  advantage  from  the  bufinef»  and  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  moment :  all  thefe  circumffances  united  give 
to  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  this  lively  city  a  degree 
of  fpirit  and  animation  which  render  it  during  that  time 
a  delightful  abode  in  the  eyes  of  the  pliilofoplier  and 
the  itranger.  Crowds  of  people  flock  from  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  travellers  joyfully  repair  to  this  feene  of 
gaiety  and  pleafure. 

Although  it  is  allowable  for  any  man  to  go  and  in* 
feribe  his  name  in  the  lilt  of  combatants  until  the  fixed 
number  is  complete,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  remark  one 
thing,  which  has  relation  to  more  ancient  times.  The 
Hate  of  a  gondolier  *  is  of  much  confideration  among  *  See  Cm- 
the  people  ;  which  is  very  natural,  that  having  been  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

But,  befides  this  general  confideration,  there  are  among 
them  fome  families  truly  diltinguifhed  and  refpedted  by 
their  equals,  whofe  antiquity  is  acknowledged,  and  who, 

011  account  of  a  fucceffiou  of  virtuous  men,  able  in 
their  profeffion,  and  honoured  for  the  prizes  they  have 
carried  off  in  thefe  conteits,  form  the  body  of  noble 
gondoliers  }  often  more  worthy  of  that  title  than  the 
higher  order  of  nobility,  who  only  derive  their  honour*, 
from  the  merit  of  their  anceftors,  or  from  their  own 
riches.  The  confideration  for  thofe  families  is  carried, 
fo  far,  that,  in  the  difputes  frequently  ariling  among 
the  gondoliers  in  their  ordinary  paffage  of  the  canals,  we 
fometimes  fee  a  quarrel  inftantly  made  up  by  the  fnnplc 
interpofition  of  a  third  perfon,  who  has  chanced  to  be  of 
this  reverend  body.  They  are  rigid  with  refpedt  to  mif* 
alliances  in  their  families,  and  they  endeavour  recipro¬ 
cally  to  give  and  take  their  wives  among  thofe  of  their 
own  rank.  But  vve  mult  remark  here,  with  pleafure, 
that  thefe  diltindtions  infer  no  inequality  of  condition, 
nor  admit  any  oppreffion  of  inferiors,  being  founded 
folely  011  laudable  and  virtuous  opinions.  Diltindtions 
derived  from  fortune  only,  are  thofe  which  always  out¬ 
rage  nature,  and  often  virtue. 

In  general,  the  competitors  at  the  great  regatas  are 
cliofen  from  among  thefe  families  of  reputation.  As 
foon  as  they  are  fixed  upon  for  this  exploit,  they  fpend 
the  intermediate  time  in  preparing  themfelves  for  it,  by 
a  daily  alfiduons  and  fatiguing  exercife.  If  they  are  in 
fervice,  their  mailers  during  that  time  not  only  give 
them  their  liberty,  but  alfo  augment  their  wages.  This 
cullom  would  feem  to  indicate,  that  they  look  upon  them 
as  perfons  confecrated  to  the  honour  ot  the  nation,  and 
under  a  fort  of  obligation  to  contribute  to  its  glory. 

At  lalt  the  great  day  arrives.  Their  relations  affeni- 
ble  together  ;  they  encourage  the  heroes,  by  calling  to 
their  minds  the  records  of  their  families  ;  the  women 
prefent  the  oar,  befeeching  them,  in  an  epic  tone,  to 
remember  that  they  are  the  fons  of  famous  men,  whofe 
Heps  they  will  be  expedted  to  follow :  this  they  do  with 
as  much  folemnity  as  the  Spartan  women  prefent  ed  the 
fhield  to  their  fons,  bidding  them  either  return  with  or 
upon  it.  Religion,  as  pradtifed  among  the  lower  clals 
of  people,  has  its  fhare  in  the  preparations  for  this  en- 
terprize.  They  caufe  maffes  to  be  faid  ;  they  make 
vows  to  fome  particular  church  ;  and  they  arm  their 
boats  for  the  contell  with  the  images  of  thofe  lainu 
who  are  molt  ui  vogue.  Sorcerers  are  not  forgotten 
G  2  upon 
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Regata.  upon  this  occafion.  For  gondoliers  who  have  loft  the 
“  race  often  declare,  that  witchcraft  had  been  pradtifed 
againft  them,  or  certainly  they  muft  have  won  the  day. 
Such  a  fuppofition  prevents  a  poor  fellow  from  think¬ 
ing  ill  of  himfelf ;  an  opinion  that  might  be  favourable 
to  him  another  time. 

The  courfe  is  about  four  miles.  The  boats  ftart  from 
a  certain  place,  run  through  the  great  winding  canal, 
which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  turn  round  a 
picket,  and,  coming  back  the  fame  way,  go  and  feize 
the  prize,  which  is  fixed  at  the  acuteft  angle  of  the 
great  canal,  on  the  convex  fide,  fo  that  the  point  of 
fight  may  be  the  more  extended,  and  the  prize  feized 
in  the  fight  of  the  fpedtators  on  both  fides. 

According  to  the  number  of  competitors,  different 
races  are  performed  in  different  forts  of  boats  ;  fome  with 
one  oar  and  others  with  two,.  The  prizes  propofed  are 
four,  indicated  by  four  flags  of  different  colours,  with 
the  differential ue  of  the  prizes  marked  upon  them. — 
Thefe  flags,  public  and  glorious  monuments,  are  the 
prizes  to  which  the  competitors  particularly  afpire.  But 
the  government  always  adds  to  eacli  a  genteel  fum  of 
money  ;  befides  that  the  conquerors,  immediately  after 
the  vi&ory,  are  furrounded  by  all  the  beau  monde ,  who 
congratulate  and  make  them  prefents  ;  after  which  they 
go,  bearing  their  honourable  trophy  in  their  hand, 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  and  receive  the 
applaufe  of  innumerable  fpe&ators. 

This  grand  canal,  ever  flriking  by  the  Angularity 
and  beauty  of  the  buildings  which  border  it,  is,  upon 
thefe  occafions,  covered  with  an  infinity  of  fpedators, 
in  all  forts  of  barges,  boats,  and  gondolas.  The  cle¬ 
ment  on  which  they  move  is  fcarceiy  feen  ;  but  the 
noife  of  oars,  the  agitation  of  arms  and  bodies  in  per¬ 
petual  motion,  indicate  the  fpedacle  to  be  upon  the 
water.  At  certain  diftances,  on  each  fide  of  the  fhore, 
are  erected  little  amphitheatres  and  fcaffoldings,  where 
are.  placed  bands  of  mufic  ;  the  harmonious  found  of 
which  predominates  now  and  then  over  the  buzzing, 
noife  of  the  people.  Some  days  before  a  regata,  one 
may  fee  on  the  great  canal  many  boats  for  pleafure  and 
entertainment.  I  he  young  noble,  the  citizen,  the  rich 
artizan,  mounts  a  long  boat  of  fix  or  eight  oars ;  his 
gondoliers  decorated  with  rich  and  Angular  dreffes,  and 
the  vtffel  itfelf  adorned  with  various  fluffs.  Among  the 
nobles  thei  e  are  always  a  number  who  are  at  a  coniider- 
able  expence  in  thefe  decorations  ;  and  at  the  regata  it¬ 
felf  exhibit  on  the  water  perfonages  of  mythologic 
ftory,  with  the  heroes  of  antiquity  in  their  train,  or 
amufe  themfelves  with  reprefentmg  the  coftumi  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  :  in  fliort,  people  contribute  with  a  mad 
fort  of  magnificence,  from  all  quarters,  to  this  mafque- 
rade,  the  favourite  diverfion  of  the  Venetians.  But 
thefe  great  machines,  not  being  the  lefs  in  motion  on 
account  of  their  ornaments,  are  not  merely  deftined  to 
grace  the  fhow  :  they  are  employed  at  the  regata,  at 
every  moment,  to  range  the  people,  to  protea  the 
courfe,  and  to  keep  the  avenue  open  and  clear  to  the 
goal.  The.  nobility,  kneeling  upon  cufhions  at  the 
prow  ot  their  vefiels,  are  attentive  to  thefe  matters,  and 
announce  their  orders  to  the  moft  reftive,  by  darting  at 
them  Jrttle  gilded  or  filvered  balls,  by  means  of  certain 
bows,  with  which  they  are  furnifhed  on  this  occafion. 
And  this  is  the  only  appearance  of  coercion  in  the  Ve¬ 
netian  police  on  thefe  days  of  the  greateft  tumult  ;  nor 
is  there  to  be  feen,  in  any  part  of  the  city,  a  body  of 
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guards  or  patrol,  nor  even  a  gun*  or  a  halbert.  The  Regct 

mildnefs  of  the  nation,  its  gaiety,  its  education  in  the  II 
habit  of  believing  that  the  government  is  ever  awake,  Regenc* 
that  it  knows  and  fees  every  thing  ;  its  refpedlful  at- 
tachment  to  the  body  of  patricians  ;  the  foie  afpeeft  of 
certain  officers  of  the  police  in  their  robes,  difperfed  in 
different  places,  at  once  operate  and  explain  that  tran¬ 
quillity,  that  fecurity,  which  we  fee  in  the  midft  of  the 
greateft  confufion,  and  that  furprifing  docility  in  fo 
lively  and  fiery  a  people.  Regattas  have  been  attempt¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Thames,  but  they  were  but  humble  imi¬ 
tations  of  the  Venetian  amufement. 

REGEL.,  or  Rigel,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  mag¬ 
nitude,  in  Orion’s  left  foot. 

REGENERATION,  in  theology,  the  adl  of  being 
born  again  by  a  fpiritual  birth,  or  the  change  of  heart 
and  life  experienced  by  a  perfon  who  forfakes  a  courfe 
of  vice,  and  fincerely  embraces  a  life  of  virtue  and  piety. 

REGENSBURG,  or  Ratisbon.  SeeRATisBON. 

.REGENT,  one  who  governs  a  kingdom  during  the 
minority  or  abfence  of  the  king.  ' 

.  In  France,  the  queen-mother  had  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  under  the 
title  of  queen-regent, 

.  In  England,  the  methods  of  appointing  this  guar¬ 
dian  or  regent  have  been  fo  various,  and  the  duration 
of  his  power  fo  uncertain,  that  from  hence  alone  it 
may  be  collected  that  his  officers  unknown  to  the  com¬ 
mon  law  ;  and  therefore  (as  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays, 

4  Inft.  58.)  the  fureft  way  is  to  have  him  made  by  au¬ 
thority  of  the  great  council  in  parliament.  The  earl  of 
Pembroke  by  his  own  authority  affumed  in  very  trou- 
blefome  times  the  regency  of  Henry  III.  who  was  then 
only  nine  years  old  ;  but  was  declared  of  full  age  by 
the  pope  at  17,  confirmed  the  great  charter  at  iK,  and 
took  upon  him  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  at 
20.  A  guardian  and  councils  of  regency  were  named 
for  Edward  III.  by  the  parliament,  which  depofed  hid 
father  ;  the  young  king  being  then  15,  and  not  afluming 
the  government  till  three  years  after.  When  Richard  II. 
fucceeded  at  the  age  of  1 1 ,  the  duke  ot  Lancafter  took, 
upon  him  the  management  of  the  kingdom  till  the  parlia¬ 
ment  met,  which  appointed  a  nominal  council  to  affifthim. 

Henry  V.  on  his  death -bed  named  a  regent  and  a  guar¬ 
dian  for  his  infant  fon  Henry  VI.  then  nine  months  old  : 
but  the  parliament  altered  his  difpoiition,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  a  prote&or  and  council,  with  a  fpecial  limited  autho¬ 
rity.  Both  thefe  princes  remained  in  a  ftate  of  pupil¬ 
age  till  the  age  of  23.  Edward  V.  at  the  age  of  13^ 
was  ^recommended  by  his  father  to  the  care  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter;  who  was  declared  prote&or  by  the  privy- 
council.  The  ftatutes  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  and  2$ 

Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  provided,  that  the  fucceffor,  if  a 
male. and  under  18,  or  if  a  female  and  under  16,  fhould 
be  till  fuch  age  in  the  governance  of  his  or  her  na¬ 
tural  mother,  (if  approved  by  the  king),  and  fuch  other 
counfellors  as  his  majefty  ftiould  by  will  or  otlierwife  ap¬ 
point  :  and  he  accordingly  appointed  his  1 6  executors 
to  have  the  government  of  his  fon  Edward  VI.  and  the 
kingdom,  which  executors  eledled  the  eail  of  Hartford 
protestor.  The  ftatutes  24  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  in  cafe  the 
crown  fhould  defeend  to  any  of  the  children  of  Frede¬ 
ric  late  prince  of  Wales  under  the  age  of  18,  appoint¬ 
ed  the  princefs  dowager and  that  of  7  Geo.  III.  c. 

27.  in  cafe  of  a  like  defeent  to  any  of  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty’s  children,  empowers  the  king  to  name  either  the 
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queen  or  pnnccfs  dowager,  or  any  defcendant  of  king 
George  II.  redding  in  this  kingdom  to  be  guardian 
and  regent  till  the  fucceffor  attains  fuch  age,  afiiffed  by 
a  council  of  regency  ;  the  powers  of  them  all  being  ex- 
prefsly  defined  and  fet  down  in  the  feveral  a£ls. 

Regent  alfo  fignifies  a  profefTor  of  arts  and  fciences 
in  a  college,  having  pupils  under  his  care  ;  but  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  retrained  to  the  lower  dalles,  as  to  rhetoric,  lo¬ 
gic,  6c c.  thofe  of  philofophy  being  called  profejfors .  In 
the  Englilh  univerfities  it  is  applied  to  Mailers  of  Arts 
under  live  years  Handing,  and  to  Dodlors  under  two, 
as  non-regent  is  to  thofe  above  that  Handing. 

REGGIO,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Farther 
Calabria,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  and  a  woollen  manu¬ 
factory.  It  is  feated  in  a  delightful  country,  which 
produces  plenty  of  oranges,  and  all  their  kindred  fruits, 
'i  he  olives  are  exquifite,  and  high-flavoured.  The  town, 
however,  can  boaH  of  neither  beautiful  buildings  nor 
Hrong  fortifications.  Of  its  edifices  the  Gothic  cathe¬ 
dral  is  the  only  Hriking  one,  but  it  affords  nothing  cu¬ 
rious  in  architecture.  The  citadel  is  far  from  formida¬ 
ble,  according  to  the  prefent  fyHem  of  taCtics  ;  nor  could 
the  city  walls  make  a  long  refiHance  againlt  any  enemy 
but  Barbary  corfairs  ;  and  even  thefe  they  have  not  al¬ 
ways  been  able  to  repel,  for  in  1543  it  was  laid  in  afhes 
by  Barbaroffa.  Muitapha  facked  it  1 5  years  after,  and 
the  defolation  was  renewed  in  1593  by  another  fet  of 
Turks.  Its  expofed  fituation,  on  the  very  threfhold  of 
Italy,  and  fronting  Sicily,  has  from  the  earlieit  period 
rendered  it  liable  to  attacks  and  devallation.  The  Chal- 
cidians  feized  upon  it,  or,  according  to  the  ufual  Greek 
phrafe,  founded  it,  and  called  the  colony  Rhegion ,  from 
a  word  that  means  a  break  or  crack,  alluding  to  its  por¬ 
tion  on  the  point  where  Sicily  broke  off  from  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Anaxilas  opp relied  its  liberties.  Dionyfius  the 
Elder  took  it,  and  put  many  of  the  principal  citizens 
to  death,  in  revenge  for  their  having  refufed  his  alliance. 
The  Campanian  legion,  fent  to  proteCf  the  Rhegians, 
turned  its  fword  againlt  them,  maffacred  many  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  tyrannized  over  the  remainder,  till  the  Ro¬ 
man  fenate  thought  proper  to  punifh  thefe  traitors  with 
exemplary  fe verity,  though  *at  the  fame  time  it  entered 
into  league  with  the  1  evoked  garrifon  of  MeHina.  This 
union  with  a  let  of  villains,  guilty  of  the  fame  crime, 
proved  that  no  love  of  juftice,  but  political  reafons 
alone,  drew  down  its  vengeance  on  the  Campanians. — 
It  is  about  12  miles  S.JE.  of  MeHina,  and  190  S.  by  E. 
Of  Naples.  E.  Long.  16.  o.  N.  Lat.  38.  4. 

Reggio,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  Hrong  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  with  a  Hrong  citadel, 
and  a  biffiop’s  fee.  It  has  been  ruined  feveral  times  by 
the  Goths,  and  other  nations.  In  the  cathedral  are 
paintings  by  the  greateH  maHers ;  and  in  the  fquare  is 
the  Hatue  of  Brennus,  chief  of  the  Gauls.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  about  2 2, coo,  who  carry  on  a  great  trade  in 
filk.  It  was  taken  by  prince  Eugene  in  1706,  and  by 
the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1 742.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile 
country  to  the  fouth  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  north 
of  a  ipacious  plain,  15  miles  north- welt  of  Modena,  and 
80  fouth-eall  of  Milan.  E.  Long.  1 1.  5.  N.  Lat.  44.  43. 
— The  duchy  of  this  name  is  bounded  on  the  weH  by 
that  of  Modena,  and  produces  a  great  deal  of  Elk,  and 
belongs  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  except  the  marquifate 
of  St  Martin,  which,  belongs4  to  a  prince  of. that  name. 


REGIAM  majestatem.  See  Law,  n  civ.  3. 

REGICIDE,  king-killer,  a  word  chiefly  ufed 
with  us  in  fpeaking  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  trial, 
condemnation,  and  execution,  of  king  Charles  I. 

REGIFUGIUM  was  a  feaH  celebrated  at  Rome  on 
the  24th  of  February,  in' commemoration  of  the  expul- 
lion  of  Tarquinius  Superbu >,  and  the  abolition  of  regal 
power.  It  was  alfo  performed  on  thfc  26th  of  May, 
when  the  king  of  the  lacrifices,  or  Rex  Sacrorum ,  offer¬ 
ed  bean  Hour  and  bacon,  in  the  place  where  the  affem- 
blies  were  held.  The  facrifice  being  over,  the  people 
hailed  away  with  all  fpeed,  to  denote  the  precipitate 
flight  of  King  Tarquin. 

REGIMEN,  the  regulation  of  diet,  and,  in  a  more 
general  fenle,  of  all  the  non-naturals,  with  a  view  to 
preferve  or  rellore  health.  See  Abstinence, Aliment, 
Food, Diet,  Drink, and  Medicine. 

The  viciflltude  of  exercife  and  reff  forms  alfo  a  necef- 
fary  part  of  regimen.  See  Exercise. 

It  is  beneficial  to  be  at  reff  now  and  then,  but  more 
fo  frequently  to  life  exercife ;  becaufe  ina£lion  renders 
the  body  weak  and  lifflefs,  and  labour  ffrengthens  it. 
But  a  medium  is  to  be  obferved  in  all  things,  and  too 
much  fatigue  is  to  be  avoided  :  for  frequent  and  violent 
exercife  overpowers  the  natural  ffrengtli,  and  waffes  the 
body  ;  but  moderate  exercife  ought  always  to  be  ufed 
before  meals.  Now,  of  all  kinds  of  exercife,  riding  011 
horfeback  is  the  molt  convenient :  or  if  the  perfon  be 
too  weak  to  bear  it,  riding  in  a  coach,  or  at  leait  in  a 
litter  :  next  follow  fencing,  playing  at  ball,  running, 
walking.  But  it  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  old 
age,  that  there  is  feldom  fuflicient  Hrength  for  ufing  bo¬ 
dily  exercife,  though  it  be  extremely  requifite  for  health; 
wherefore  fri&ions  with  the  flefn-brufli  are  neceffary  at 
this  time  of  life  ;  which  fhould  be  performed  by  the  pe.r~ 
fon  himfelf,  if  poffible  ;  if  not,  by  his  fervants. 

Sleep  is  the  fvveet  foother  of  cares,  and  refforer  of 
Hrength  ;  as  it  repairs  and  replaces  the  waffes  that  arc 
made  by  the  labours  and  exercifes  of  the  day.  But  ex- 
ceffive  fleep  has  its  inconveniences  ;  for  it  blunts  the 
fenfes,  and  renders  them  lefs  fit  for  the  duties  of  life. 
The  proper  time  for  deep  is  the  night,  when  darknefs 
and  filence  invite  and  bring  it  on  :  day-fleep  is  lefs  re- 
frefhing ;  which  rule  if  it  be  pioper  for  the  multitude' 
to  obferve,  much  more  is  the  obfer vance  of  it  neceffarv 
for  perfons  addi&ed  to  literary  ff  udies,  whofe  minds  and 
bodies  are  more  fufceptible  of  injuries. 

Regimen,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  fyntax,  or  con- 
ffrudlion,  which  regulates  the  dependency  of  words,  and 
the  alterations  which  one  occafions  in  another. 

Regimen  for  Seamen .  See  Seamen. 

REGIMENT,  is  a  body  of  men,  either  horfe,  foot, 
or  artillery,  commanded  by  a  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  major.  Each  regiment  of  foot  is  divided  into  com¬ 
panies  ;  but  the  number  of  companies  differs ;  though 
in  Britain  our  regiments  are  generally  10  companies, 
one  of  which  is  always  grenadiers,  exclufive  of  the  two 
independent  companies.  Regiments  of  horfe  are  com¬ 
monly  fix  troops^but  there  are  fome  of  nine.  Dragoon 
regiments  are  generally  in  war-time  8  troops,  and  in 
time  of  peace  but  6.  Each  regiment  has  a  chaplain, 
quarter-maffer,  adjutant,  and  furgeon.  Some  German 
regiments  conflff  of  2000  foot  ;  and  the  regiment  of 
Picardy  in  France  confiffed  of  6ooc,  being  120  com¬ 
panies,  of  50  men  in  each  company. 
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Regiomnn-  Regiments  were  firft  formed  in  France  in  the  year 
tat.'.us  1558,  and  in  England  in  the  year  1660. 

Regifter.  REGIOMONTANUS,  See  Muller. 

« m/  REGION,  in  geography,  a  large  extent  ofland,  in¬ 

habited  by  many  people  of  the  fame  nation,  and  inclofed 
within  certain  limits  or  bounds. 

The  modern  aftronomers  divide  the  moon  into  feveral 
regions,  or  large  tradls  of  land,  to  each  of  which  they 
give  its  proper  name. 

Region,  in  phyfiology,  is  taken  for  adivifion  of  our 
atmofphere,  which  is  divided  into  the  upper,  middle,  and 
low’er  regions. 

The  upper  region  commences  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  reaches  to  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere.  In  this  region  reigu  a  perpetual,  equable, 
calmnefs,  clearnefs,  and  ferenity.  The  middle  region 
is  that  in  which  the  clouds  refide,  and  where  meteors 
are  formed,  extending  from  the  extremity  of  the  loweft 
to  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains.  The  loweft  re¬ 
gion  is  that  in  which  we  breathe,  which  is  bounded  by 
the  refleftion  of  the  fun’s  rays ;  or  by  the  height  to 
whibh  they  rebound  from  the  earth.  See  Atmosphere 
and  Air. 

JEthereal  Region ,  in  cofmography,  is  the  wftiole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  univerfe,  in  which  is  included  all  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  and  even  the  orb  of  the  fixed  ftars. 

Elementary  Region ,  according  to  the  Ariflotelians,  is 
a  fpliere  terminated  by  the  concavity  of  the  moon’s  orb, 
comprehending  the  atmofphere  of  the  earth. 

Region,  in  anatomy,  a  divifion  of  the  human  body, 
otherwife  called  cavity ,  of  which  anatomifts  reckon  three, 
*riz.  the  upper  region,  or  that  of  the  head  ;  the  middle 
region,  that  of  the  thorax  or  breaft  ;  and  the  lower,  the 
abdomen,  or  belly.  See  Anatomy. 

Region,  in  ancient  Rome,  wras  a  part  or  divifion  of 
the  city.  The  regions  were  only  four  in  number,  till 
Auguftus  Czefar’s  time,  wffio  divided  the  city  into  four¬ 
teen  ;  over  each  of  which  he  fettled  two  furveyors,  call¬ 
ed  curatores  via  rum,  who  w'ere  appointed  annually, 
and  took  their  divifions  by  lot.  Tliefe  fourteen  regions 
contained  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  ftreets,  thirty- 
one  of  which  wrere  called  greater  or  royal  Jlreets,  which 
began  at  the  gilt  pillar  that  Hood  at  the  entry  of  the 
open  place,  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  extent  of 
thefe  divifions  varied  greatly,  fome  being  from  12000 
or  13000  to  33Q00  feet  or  upwards  in  circumference. 
Authors,  however,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exatt  limits 
of  each.  The  curatores  viarum  wore  the  purple,  had 
each  two  lidtors  in  their  proper  divifions,  had  flaves  un¬ 
der  them  to  take  care  of  fires,  that  happened  to  break 
out.  They  had  alfo  two  officers,  called  denunciator es,  in 
each  region,  to  give  account  of  any  diforders.  Four 
vico-magijlri  alfo  were  appointed  in  each  ftreet,  who 
took  care  of  the  ftreets  allotted  them,  and  carried  the 
orders  of  the  city  to  eaeh  citizen. 

REGISTER,  a  public  book,  in  wdiich  are  entered 
and  recorded  memoirs,  a&s,  and  minutes,  to  be  had  re- 
courfe  to  occafionally  for  knowing  and  proving’  matters 
of  fadl.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds  ;  as, 

1.  Regifter  of  deeds  in  Yorkffiire  and  Middlcfex,  in 
whieh  are  regiftered  all  deeds,  conveyances,  wills,  &c. 
that  affedt  any  lands  or  tenements  in  thofe  counties, 
which  are  otherwife  void  againft  any  fubfequent  pur- 
chafers  or  mortgagees,  &e.  but  this  does  not  extend  to 
aoy  copjhold  cilate,  nor  to  leaks  at  a  rack-rent,  or 


wrhere  they  do  not  exceed  21  years.  The  regiftered  Region 
memorials  mult  be  ingrafted  on  parchment,  under  the  II 
hand  and  feal  of  fome  of  the  granters  or  grantees,  at-  ,Regmer’ 
tefted  by  witneffes  who  are  to  prove  the  figning  or  feal-  ^ 
ing  of  them  and  the  execution  of  the  deed.  But  thefe 
regifters,  which  are  confined  to  two  eounties,  are  in 
Scotland  general,  by  wffiich  the  laws  of  North  Britain 
are  rendered  very  eafy  and  regular.  Of  thefe  there  are 
two  kinds ;  the  one  general,  fixed  at  Edinburgh,  under 
the  direction  of  the  lord-regifter  ;  and  the  other  is  kept 
in  the  feveral  (hires,  ftew’artries,  and  regalities,  the  clerks 
of  which  are  obliged  to  tranfmit  the  regifters  of  their 
refpedlive  eouits  to  the  general  regifter. 

2.  Parifh-regifters  are  books  in  w7hich  are  regiftered 
the  baptifms,  marriages,  and  burials,  of  each  parifti. 

Registers  were  kept  both  at  Athens  and  Rome, 
in  wffiich  were  inferted  the  names  of  fuch  children 
as  were  to  be  brought  up,  as  foon  as  they  were  born. 

Marcus  Aurelius  required  all  free  perfons  to  give  in 
accounts  of  their  children,  within  30  days  after  the 
birth,  to  the  treafurer  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  their 
being  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  where  the 
public  adls  wrere  kept.  Officers  were  alfo  appointed  as 
public  regifters  in  the  provinces,  that  recourse  might  be 
had  to  their  lifts  of  names,  for  fettling  difputes,  or  pro¬ 
ving  any  perfon’s  freedom. 

Rrgister  Ships ,  in  commerce,  are  veftels  which  ob¬ 
tain  a  peimiffion  either  from  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  to  traffic  in  the  ports  of  the  Spa- 
nilhWeft  Indies;  which  are  thus  called,  from  their  be- 
ing  regiftered  before  they  fet  fail  from  Cadiz  for  Buenos 
Ayres. 

REGISTERS,  in  chemiftry,  are  holes,  or  chinks 
with  floppier  contrived  in  the  Tides  of  furnaces,  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  fire ;  that  is,  to  make  the  heat  more  intenfe 
or  remifs,  by  opening  them  to  let  in  the  air,  or  keeping 
them  clofe  to  exclude  it.  There  are  alfo  regifters  in 
the  fleam-engine.  See  SrEAM-Engine. 

REGISTRAR,  an  officer  in  the  Englifh  univerfi- 
ties,  who  has  the  keeping  of  all  the  public  records. 

REGIUM,  Regi  um  Lepidi ,  Regium  Eepidum ,  (anc. 
geog.);  a  towni  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Via  iEmilia, 
fo  called  from  ALmilius  Lepidus,  who  uras  con ful  with 
C.  Elaminius  ;  but  whence  it  was  furnamed  Regium  is 
altogether  uncertain.  Tacitus  relates,  that  at  the  battle 
of  Bedriacum,  a  bird  of  an  unufual  iize  was  feen  perch¬ 
ing  in  a  famous  grove  near  Regium  Lepidum.  Now 
called  Reggio,  a  city  of  Modena.  E.  Long.  1 1.  o.  N. 

Lat.  44.  45.  See  Reggio. 

REGNARD  (John  Franeis)  ,  one  of  the  beft  French 
comic  writers  after  Moliere,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1647. 

He  had  fcarcely  finifhed  his  ftudies,  wrhen  an  ardent 
paffion  for  travelling  carried  him  over  the  greateft  part 
of  Europe.  When  he  fettled  in  his  own  country,  he 
was  made  a  treafurer  of  France,  and  lieutenant  of  the 
waters  and  forefts :  he  wrote  a  great  many  comedies ; 
and,  though  naturally  of  a  gay  genius,  died  of  chagrin 
in  the  5 2d  year  of  his  age.  His  works,  confifling  of 
comedies  and  travels,  were  printed  at  Rouen,  in  5  vols 
i2mo,  1732. 

REGNIER  (Mathurin),  the  firft  Freneh  poet  w'ho 
fucceeded  in  fatire,  w'as  born  at  Chartres  in  1573.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  church,  a  place  for  which  his 
debaucheries  rendered  him  very  unfuitable  ;  and  thefe  by 
his  own  confeffion  were  fo  exceffive,  that  at  30  he  had 

all 
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all  the  infirmities  of  age.  Yet  he  obtained  a  canonry 
in  the  church  of  Chartres,  with  other  benefiees  ;  and 
died  in  1613.  There  is  a  neat  Elzevir  edition  of  his 
works,  l2mo,  1652,  Leyden;  but  the  moft  elegant  is 
that  with  notes  by  M.  Brofiette,  4to,  1729,  London. 

Regnier  des  Marets  (Seraphin),  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Paris  in  1632.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  early 
by  his  poetical  talents,  and  in  1684  was  made  perpetu¬ 
al  fecretary  to  the  French  academy  on  the  death  of  Me- 
zeray :  it  was  he  who  drew  up  all  thofe  papers  in  the 
name  of  the  academy  again!!  Furetiere  :  the  king  gave 
him  the  priory  of  Grammont,  and  lie  had  alfo  an  ab¬ 
bey.  He  died  in  1713,  and  his  works  are,  Freneh,  I- 
talian,  Spanifh,  and  Latin  poems,  2  vols  ;  a  French 
grammar;  and  an  Italian  tranflation  of  Anacreon’s  odes, 
with  fome  other  tranflations. 

REGNUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Regni,  a 
people  in  Britain,  next  the  Cantii,  now  Surry,  Suflex, 
and  the  coaft  of  Hampfhire,  (Camden)  ;  a  town  fi- 
tuated,  by  the  Itinerary  numbers,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Belgse,  in  a  place  now  called  Ringwood ,  in  Hamp¬ 
fhire,  on  the  rivulet  Avon,  running  down- from  Salifbury, 
and  about  ten  miles  or  more  diilant  from  the  fea. 

REGRATOR,  fignifies  him  who  buys  and  fells  any 
wares  or  viduals  in  the  fame  market  or  fair  :  and  regra- 
tors  are  particularly  deferibed  to  be  thofe  v/ho  buy,  or 
get  into  their  hands,  in  fairs  or  markets,  any  grain,  fifh, 
butter,  cheefe,  fheep,  lambs,  calves,  fwine,  pigs,  geefe, 
capons,  hens,  chickens,  pigeons,  conies,  or  other  dead 
viduals  whatfoever,  brought  to  a  fair  ©r  market  to  be 
fold  there,  and  do  fell  the  fame  again  in  the  fame  fair, 
market,  or  plaee,  or  in  fome  other  within  four  miles 
thereof. 

Regrating  is  a  kind  of  huckjlry ,  by  which  viduals 
are  made  dearer  ;  for  every  feller  will  gain  fomething, 
which  mull  of  confequenee  enhance  the  price.  And, 
in  ancient  times,  both  the  engrofler  and  regrator  were 
comprehended  under  the  word  forejlaller .  Regrators 
are  punifhable  by  lofs  and  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  im- 
prifonment,  according  to  the  firll,  fecond,  or  third  of¬ 
fence,  Sc  c. 

REGENSBERG,  a  handfome,  though  fmall  town 
of  SwifTerland,  in  the  canton  of  Zurieh,  and  capital  of 

bailiwick  of  the  fame  name,  w  ith  a  flrong  caftle  ;  feat- 
ed  on  a  hill,  which  is  part  of  Mount  Jura.  There  is  a 
Well  funk  thiough  a  rock,  36  fathoms  deep. 

REGULAR,  deuotes  any  thing  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  rules  of  art  :  thus  wc  fay,  a  regular  building, 
verb,  See. 

A  regular  figure,  in  geometry,  is  one  whofe  Tides,  and 
confequently  angles,  are  equal ;  and  a  regular  figure  with 
three  or  four  fides  is  commonly  termed  an  equilateral 
triangle  or  fquare ,  as  all  others  with  more  fides  are  call¬ 
ed  regular  polygons. 

Regular,  in  a  monaflery,  a  perfon  who  has  taken 
the  vows ;  beeaufe  he  is  bound  to  obferve  the  rules  of 
the  order  he  has  embraced. 


REGULATION,  a  rule  or  order  preferibed  by  a 
fuperior,  for  the  proper  management  of  fome  affair. 

REGULATOR  of  a  Watch,  the  fmall  fpring  be- 
longing  to  the  balance  ;  ferving  to  adjufl  its  motions, 
and  make  it  go  fafter  or  flower.  See  Watch. 

REGULBIUM,  or  Regulvium,  (Notitia  Impe¬ 
rii) ;  mentioned  nowhere  elfe  more  early:  a  town  of 
the  Cantii,  in  Britain.  Now  Reculver,  a  village  on  the 


coaft,  near  the  ifland  Thanet,  towards  the  Thames,  to 
the  north  of  Canterbury,  (Camden). 

REGULUS  (M.  Attilius),  a  conful  during  the 
firft  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Brundufium,  and  in  his 
fecond  confulflrip  he  took  64  and  funk  30  galleys  of  the 
Carthaginian  fleet,  on  the  eoafts  of  Sicily.  Afterwards 
he  landed  in  Afriea  ;  and  fo  rapid  was  his  fuecefs,  that 
in  a  fhort  time  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  about  200 
places  of  confequenee  on  the  coaft.  The  Carthaginians 
fued  for  peace,  but  the  conqueror  refufed  to  grant  it ; 
and  foon  after  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Xanthip- 
pus,  and  30,000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  15,000  taken  prifoners.  Regulus  was  in 
the  number  of  the  captives,  and  he  was  carried  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  Carthage.  He  was  fent  by  the  enemy  to 
Rome,  to  propofe  an  accommodation  and  an  exchange 
of  prifoners  ;  and  if  his  commiflion  was  unfuceefoful,  he 
was  bound  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths  to  return  to  Car¬ 
thage  without  delay.  When  he  came  to  Rome,  Re- 
gulus  difiuadecL  his  countrymen  from  accepting  the 
terms  which  the  enemy  pro po fed  ;  and  when  his  opi¬ 
nion  had  had  due  influence  on  the  fenate,  Regulus  reti¬ 
red  to  Carthage  agreeable  to  his  engagements.  The 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  their  offers  of  peace  had 
been  rejeded  at  Rome  by  the  means  of  Regulus ;  and 
therefore  they  prepared  to  punifti  him  with  the  greateft: 
feverity.  His  eye- brows  were  cut,  and  he  was  expofed 
for  fome  days  to  the  excefiive  heat  of  the  meridian  fun, 
and  afterwards  confined  in  a  band,  whofe  fides  were 
everywhere  filled  with  large  iron  fpikes,  till  he  died  in 
the  greateft  agonies.  His  fufferings  were  heard  of  at 
Rome  ;  and  the  fenate  permitted  his  widow  to  inflid 
whatever  punifhment  fhe  pleafed  on  fome  of  the  moft: 
illuftrious  captives  of  Carthage  which  were  in  their 
hands.  She  confined  them  alfo  in  preffes  filled  with 
fharp  iron  points ;  and  was  fo  exquifite  in  her  cruelty, 
that  the  fenate  interfered,  and  flopped  the  barbarity  of 
her  punifhment. .  Regulus  died  about  251  years  before 
Chrifl. — Memmius,  a  Roman,  made  governor  of  Greece 
by  Caligula.  While  Regulus  was  in  his  province,  the 
emperor  vvifhed  to  bring  the  celebrated  flatue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  by  Phidias  to  Rome,  but  this  was  fupernatu- 
rally  prevented ;  and  according  to  aneient  authors,  the 
fhip  which  was  to  convey  it  was  deftroyed  by  lightning, 
and  the  workmen  who  attempted  to'  remove  the  flatue 
were  terrified  away  by  fudden  noifes. — A  man  who 
condemned  Sejanus. — Rofcius,  a  man  who  held  the  con- 
fulfil  ip  but  for  one  day,  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius. 

Regulus,  in  chemiflry,  an  imperfed  metallic  fub- 
flance  that  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  in  the 
melting  of  ores  or  impure  metallic  fubftances.  It  is 
the  fineft  or  pnreft  part  of  the  metal;  and,  according 
to  the  alchcmifts,  is  denominated  regulus ,  or  little  king , 
as  being  the  firfl-born  of  the  royal  metallic  blood.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  it  is  really  a  foil,  but  not  a  perfed 
man  ;  i.  e.  not  yet  a  perfed  metal,  for  want  of  time 
and  proper  nourifiiment.  To  procure  the  regulus  or 
mercurial  parts  of  metals,  Sc c.  flux  powders  are  com¬ 
monly  ufed ;  as  nitre,  tartar,  See.  which  purge  the  ful- 
phureous  part  adhering  to  the  metal,  by  attrading  and 
abforbing  it  to  themfclves. 

Regulus  of  Antimony.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1252 
— 1257  ;  and  fee  Index  there,  at  Antimony . 

Regulus  of  Arfenic.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1267,  See. 
and  1285-—J2  94.  The  ancient  procefs  for  making  re- 
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Regain*.  gulus  of  arfenic  confided  in  mixing  four  parts  of  arfenic  is  pure 
u— y—  tw0  parts  of  black  ilux,  one  part  of  borax,  and  one 

part  of  filings  of  iron  or  of  copper,  and  quickly  fufing 
the  mixture  in  a  crucible.  After  the  operation  is  finiffl- 
ed,  a  regains  of  arfenic  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  of  a  white  livid  colour,  and  of  confiderable 
folidity.  The  iron  and  copper  employed  in  this  pro- 
cefs  are  not  intended,  as  in  the  operation  for  the  martial 
r  eg  ulus  of  antimony,  to  precipitate  the  arfenic,  and  to 
feparate  it  from  fulphur  or  any  other  fubftanee;  for  the 
white  arfenic  is  pure,  and  nothing  is  to  be  taken  from 
it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammable  principle  is  to 
be  added  to  reduce  it  to  a  regulus,  The  true  ufe  of 
thefe  metal$  in  the  prefent  operation  is  to  unite  with  the 
regulus  of  arfenic,  to  give  it  more  body,  and  to  prevent 
its' entire  difiipation  in  vapours.  Hence  the  addition 
of  iron,  while  it  procures  thefe  advantages,  lias  the  in- 
conveniency  of  altering  the  purity  of  the  regulus ;  for 
the  metallic  fubftanee  obtained, is  a  regulus  of  arfenic 
allayed  with  iron.  It  may,  however,  be  purified  from 
the  iron  by  fublimation  in  a  clofe  veffel ;  by  which  ope¬ 
ration  the  regulifed  arfenical  part,  which  is  very  volatile, 
is  fublimed  to  the  top  of  the  veffel,  and  is  feparated 
from  the  iron,  which  being  of  a  fixed  nature  remains  at 
the  bottom.  We  are  not,  however,  very  certain,  that 
in  this  kind  of  re&ification  the  regulus  of  arfenic  does 
not  carry  along  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  ;  for, 
in  general,  a  volatile  fubftanee  raifes  alpng  with  it,  in 
fublimation,  a  part  of  any  fixed  matter  with  which  it 
happened  to  be  united. 

'Mr  Brandt  propofes  another  method,  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  preferable  to  that  described.  He  dire£ls  that 
white  arfenic  fhould  be  mixed  with  foap.  Inftead  of 
the  foap,  olive-oil  may  be  ufed,  which  has  been  found 
to  fucceed  well.  The  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a  retort 
or  glafs  matrafs,  and  to  be  diftilled  or  fublimed  with 
fire,  at  iirft  very  moderate,  and  only  fufficient  to  raife 
the  oil.  As  the  oils,  which  are  not  volatile,  cannot  be 
diftilled  but  by  a  heat  fufficient  to  burn  and  decom- 
pofe  them,  the  oil  therefore  which  is  mixed  with  the 
arfenic  undergoes  thefe  alterations,  and  after  having 
penetrated  the  arfenic  thoroughly  is  reduced  to  a  coal. 

When  no  more  oily  vapours  rife,  we  may  then  know 
that  the  oil  is  reduced  to  coal.  Then  the  fire  muft  be 
increafed,  and  the  metallifed  arfenic  will  be  foon  fub- 
limed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  veffel,  in  the  infide  of 
which  it  will  form  a  metallic  cruft.  When  no  more 
fublimes,  the  veffel  is  to  be  broken,  and  the  adhering 
cruft  of  regulus  of  arfenic  is  to  be  feparated.  The  re¬ 
gulus  obtained  by  this  firft  operation  is  not  generally 
perfe&,  or  not  entirely  fo,  as  a  part  of  it  is  always 
overcharged  with  fuliginous  matter,  and  another  part 
has  not  enough  of  phlogifton  ;  whicli  latter  part  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  inner  furface  of  the  cruft,  and  forms  grey 
or  brown  cryftals.  This  fublimate  muft  then  be  mixed 
with  a  lefs  quantity  of  oil,  and  fublimed  a  fecond  time 
like  the  firft ;  and  even,  to  obtain  as  good  regulus  as 
may  be  made,  a  third  fublimation  in  a  clofe  veffel,  and 

#  without  oil,  is  neceffary.  During  this  operation,  the 

*  oil  which  rifes  is  more  fetid  than  any  other  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  and  is  almoft  infupportable.  This  fmell  cer¬ 
tainly  proceeds  from  the  arfenic  ;  the  fmell  of  which  is 
exceedingly  ftrong  and  difagreeable  when  heated. 

Regulus  of  arfenic  made  by  the  method  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  and  which  we  confider  as  the  only  one  which 
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has  all  the  properties  of  a  femimetal.  It  has 
metallic  gravity,  opacity,  and  luftre.  Its  colour  is 
white  and  livid,  it  tarniffies  in  the  air,  is  very  brittle, 
but  much  more  volatile  than  any  other  femimetal.  It 
eafily  lofes  its  inflammable  principle,  when  fublimed  in 
veffels  into  which  the  air  has  accefs  ;  the  fublimate  ha¬ 
ving  the  appearance  of  grey  flowers,  which  by  repeat¬ 
ed  fublimations  become  entirely  white,  and  fimilar  to 
white  cryftalline  arfenic.  When  regulus  of  arfenic  is 
heated  quickly  and  ftrongly  in  open  air,  as  under  a 
muffle,  it  burns  with  a  white  or  bluiffl  flame,  and  dif- 
fipates  in  a  thick  fume,  which  has  a  very  fetid  fmell, 
li'ke  that  of  garlic. 

Regulus  of  arfenic  may  be  combined  with  acids  and 
moft  metals.  -See  Arsenic,  n°  17.  We  fhall  only  far¬ 
ther  obferve  here,  that,  according  to  Mr  Brandt,  in 
the  Swedifh  Memoirs,  the  regulus  of  arfenic  cannot 
be  united  with  mercury.  Although  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  white  arfenic  and  regulus  of  arfenic  in  fo- 
Intions  and  allays  are  probably  the  fame,  yet  an  accu¬ 
rate  companion  of  thefe  would  defer ve  notice,  efpe- 
eially  if  the  regulus  employed  were  well  made;  for  fome 
difference  muft  proceed  from  the  greater  or  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  of  what  in  the  old  chemiftry  is  called  phlogifton 
with  which  it  is  united.  See  Chemistry,  n°  12S8, 
&c. 

Regulus  of  Cobalt ,  is  a  femimetal  lately  difeovered, 
and  not  yet  perfe&iy  well  known.  It  receives  its  name 
from  cobalt,  becaufe  it  can  only  be  extradled  from  the 
mineral  properly  fo  called.  The  procefs  by  which  this 
femimetal  is  obtained,  is  fimilar  to  thofe  generally  ufed 
for  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores.  The  co¬ 
balt  muft  be  thoroughly  torrified,  to  deprive  it  of  all 
the  fulphur  and  arfenic  it  contains  ;  and  the  unmetallic 
earthy  and  ftony  matters  muft  be  feparated  by  waffling. 
The  cobalt  thus  prepared  is  then  to  be  mixed  with 
double  or  triple  its  quantity  of  black  flux,  and  a  little 
decrepitated  fea-falt;  and  muft  be  fufed  either  in  a  forge 
or  in  a  hot  furnace,  for  this  ore  is  vtiy  difficult  of  fn- 
fion.  When  the  fufion  lias  been  well  made,  we  find 
upon  breaking  the  crucible,  after  it  has  cooled,  a  me¬ 
tallic  regulus  covered  with  a  fcoria  of  a  deep  blue  co¬ 
lour.  The  regulus  is  of  a  white  metallic  colour.  The 
furface  of  its  fracture  is  clofe  and  fmall-g rained.  The 
femimetal  is  hard,  but  brittle.  When  the  fufion  has 
been  well  made,  its  furface  appears  to  be  carved  with 
many  convex  threads,  which  crofs  each  other  diverfely. 
As  almoft  all  cobalts  contain  alfo  bifmuth,  and  even  as 
much  as  of  the  regulus  itfelf,  this  bifmuth  is  reduced 
by  the  fame  operation,  and  precipitated  in  the  fame 
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manner,  as  the  regulus  of  cobalt ;  for  although  thefe 


two  metals  are  frequently  mixed  in  the  fame  mineral, 
that  is,  in  cobalt,  they  are  incapable  of  uniting  toge¬ 
ther,  and  are  always  found  diftindl  and  feparate  from 
one  another  when  they  are  melted  together.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  then  we  find  both  regulus  of 
cobalt  and  biimuth.  The  latter,  having  a  greater  fpe- 
cific  gravity,  is  found  under  the  former.  They  may  be 
feparated  from  each  other  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 
Bifmuth  may  be  eafily  diftinguiffled  from  the  regulus 
of  cobalt,  not  only  from  its  fituation  in.the  crucible, 
but  alfo  by  the  large  fflining  facets  which  appear  in  its 
fra£hire,  and  which  are  very  different  from  the  clofe  affl- 
coloured  grain  of  regulus  of  cobalt. 

This  femimetal  is  more  difficult  of  fufion  than  any 

other  \ 
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Re^idus  other  ;  is  lcfs  eafily  caldlnable,  and  much  lei’s  volatile. 

II  Its  calx  is  grey,  and  more  or  lcfs  brown ;  and  when  fu- 
P^ichen-  fe(j  wjtj1  vitrifiable  matters,  it  changes  into  a  beautiful 
.  *erg*  blue  glafs  called  fmah .  This  calx,  then,  is  one  of  thofe 
which  preferve  always  a  part  of  their  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  foluble  in  acids,  as  the  re g ulus  is.  This 
regulus  is  foluble  in  vitriolic,  marine,  nitrous  acids,  and 
in  aqua-regia,  to  all  which  it  communicates  colours. 
The  folution  in  vitriolic  acid  is  reddifh  ;  the  foiution 
in  marine  acid  is  of  a  fine  bluifh-green  when  hot,  and 
its  colour  is  almofl  totally  effaced  when  cold,  but  is 
eafily  recoverable  by  heating  it,  without  being  obliged 
to  uncork  the  bottle  containing  it.  This  folution  of 
the  calx  of  regulus  of  cobalt  is  the  bafis  of  the  fympa- 
thetic  ink  ;  for  without  marine  acid  this  ink  cannot  be 
made.  All  the  folutions  of  regulus  of  cobalt  may  be 
precipitated' by  alkalis;  and  thefe  precipitates  are  blue, 
which  colour  they  retain  when  vitrified  with  the  ftrong- 
eft  fire. 

Not  only  fympathetic  ink,  but  alfo  regulus  of  co¬ 
balt,,  may  be  made  from  the  zaffre  commonly  fold-; 
which  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  calx  of  regulus  of  cobalt 
mixed  with  more  or  lefs  pulverifed  flints.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  we  mu  ft  feparate  as  well  as  we  can  the  powder  of 
hints  from  it,  by  wafhing,  as  M.  Beaume  does,  and 
then  reduce  it  with  black  flux  and  fea-falt.  Regulus 
of  cobalt  feems  incapable  of  Uniting  with  fulphur  :  but 
it  eafily  unites  with  liver  of  fulphur  ;  and  the  union  it 
forms  is  fo  intimate,  that  M.  Beaume  could  not  fepa¬ 
rate  tliefe  two  fubftances  otherwife  than  by  precipita¬ 
tion  with  an  acid. 

Many  curious  and  interefting  remarks  are  hill  to  be 
difeovered  concerning  this  Angular  femimetal,  and  we 
may  hope  to  receive  further  information  from  the  en¬ 
deavours  of  chemihs  who  have  undertaken  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  it.  M.  Beaume  particularly  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  experiments  on  this  fubjedl,  part  of  which  he 
communicates  to  the  public  in  his  Courfe  of  Chemiflry, 
and  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  the  moh  of  the  above 
obfervations.  See  Chemistry,  ii°  1294,  &c. 

REHEARSAL,  in  mufic  and  the  drama,  an  effay 
cr  experiment  of  fome  compofition,  generally  made  in 
private,  previous  to  its  reprefentation  or  performance 
in  public,  in  order  to  render  the  adtors  and  performers 
more  perfedl  in  their  parts. 

REICHENBERG,  in  Bohemia,  95  miles  weh  of 
Prague,  205  north-wch  of  Vienna,  N.  Lat.  50.  2, 
E.  Long.  1  2.  25.  is  only  remarkable  as  the  place  where 
the  Pruflian  army  defeated  the  Auftrians  on  the  21ft 
of  April  1757.  The  Auflrian  army,  commanded  by 
Count  lvonigfeck^  was  pofled  near  Reichenberg,  and 
was  attacked  by  the  Pruflians  under  the  command  of 
the  prince  of  Brunfwick  Bevern.  The  Pruflians  were 
20,000,  and  the  Auftrians  28,000  :  the  adh’on  began 
at  half  after  fix  in  the  morning,  when  the  Pruflian  lines 
were  formed,  and  attacked  the  Aulliian  cavalry,  which 
was  ranged  in  three  lines  of  30  fquadrons,  and  their  • 
two  wings  fuftained  by  the  infantry,  which  was  polled 
among  felled  trees  and  intrench ments.  The  Auftrians 
had  a  village  on  their  right,  and  a  wood  on  their  left, 
where  they  were  intrenched.  The  Pruflian  dragoons 
and  grenadiers  cleared  the  intrenchment  and  wood,  and 
entirely  routed  the  Auflrian  cavalry  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
the  redoubts  that  covered  Reichenberg  were  taken  by 
General  Leftewitz ;  and  the  Auftrians  were  entirely 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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defeated.  The  Pro  Anns  had  feven  officers  and  r  oo  Rein-deer 
men  killed;  14  officers  and  150  men  wounded.  The 
Auftrians  had  iooo  men  killed  and  wounded;  20  of  _ *  ^ 

their  officers  and  400  men  taken  prifoners.  The  aclioa 
ended  at  eleven.  • 

REIN-deer,  or  Tarandus.  See  Cervus,  n°  4. 

REINS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  Kidneys.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  101. 

Reims  of  a  Bridle ,  are  two  long  flips  of  leather,  fa- 
ftened  on  each  fide  of  a  curb  or  fnafHe,  which  the  ri¬ 
der  holds  in  his  hand,  to  keep  the  horfe  in  fubjedtion. 

There  is  alfo  what  is  called  falfe  reins ;  which  is  a 
lath  of  leather,  pafl'ed  fomeumes  through  the  arch  of  the 
banquet,  to  bend  the  horfe’s  neck. 

REJOINDER,  in  law,  is  the  defendant’s  anfwe? 
to  the  plaintiff's  replication  or  reply.  Thus,  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  the  defendant  puts  in  an  anfwer 
to  the  plaintiff’s  bill,  which  is  fometiines  alfo  called 
aft  exception  ;  the  plaintiff’s  anfwer  to  that  is  called  a  re* 
plication ,  and  the  defendant’s  anfwer  to  that  a  rejoindre . 

RELAND  (Adrian),  an  eminent  Orientalift,  born 
at  Ryp,  in  North  Holland,  in  1676.  During  three 
years  ftudy  under  Surenhufius,  he  made  an  uncommon 
progrefs  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic 
languages  ;  and  thefe  languages  were  always  his  fa¬ 
vourite  ftudy.  In  1721,  he  was,  by  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  King  William,  appointed  profeffor  of  Oriental 
languages  and  eccleflaftical  antiquities  in  the  univerflty 
of  Utrecht;  and  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  1718.  11c 

was  diiliriguifhed  by  his  modefty,  humanity,  and  ream¬ 
ing  ;  and  carried  on  a  correfpondence  with  the  moft 
eminent  fcholars  of  his  time.  His  principal  works  aret 
1.  An  excellent  description  of  Paleftine.  2.  Five  dii- 
fertations  on  the  Medals  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and 
Teveral  other  differtations  on  different  fubje&s.  3.  A& 
Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Grammar.  4.  The  An¬ 
tiquities  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  5.  On  the  Maho¬ 
metan  Religion.  Thefe  works  are  all  written  in  Latin. 

RELATION,  the  mutual  refpe<5t  of  two  things,  oe 
what  each  is  with  regard  to  the  other.  See  Meta¬ 
physics,  n°  93,  &c.  and  128,  &c. 

Relation,  in  geometry.  See  Ratio. 

Relation,  is  alfo  ufed  for  analogy.  See  Ana¬ 
logy,  and  Metaphysics,  p.  529,  &c. 

RELATIVE,  fomething  relating  to  or  refpe&ing 
another. 

Rrlative,  in  mufic.  See  Mode. 

Rrlati  y  r-T srms ,  in  logic,  are  words  which  imply 
relation ;  fucli  are  mafter  and  fervant,  hufband  and 
wife,  &c. 

In  grammar,  relative  words  are  thofe  which  anfwer 
to  fome  other  word  Foregoing,  called  the  antecedent  7 
fuch  are  the  relative  pronouns  qui ,  qua,  quod \  8c c.  and 
in  Englifh,  who,  whom,  which ,  &c.  The  word  an- 
fwering  to  thefe  relatives  is  often  underftood,  as,  “  I 
know  whom  you  mean  for  “  I  know  the  perfon 
whom  you  mean/’ 

RELAXATION,  in  medicine,  the  afl  of  loofening 
or  flackening  ;  or  the  loofenefs  or  flacknefs  of  the  fibres, 
nerves,  mufcles,  See. 

RELAY,  a  fupply  of  horfes,  placed  on  the  road, 
and  appointed  to  be  ready  for  a  traveller  to  change, 
in  order  to  make  the  greater  expedition. 

RELEASE,  in  law,  is  a  difeharge  or  conveyance 
of  a  man’s  right  in  lands  or  tenements,  to  another  that 
II  hath 
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Releafe  hath  foine  former  eftate  in  poffeffion 

nerally  ufed  therein  are  “  remifed,  releafed,  and  for 
ever  quit-claimed.”  And  tliefe  releafes  may  enure, 
either,  I.  By  way  of  enlarging  an  eftate,  -or  enlarger 
Vejlate  ;  as,  if  there  be  tenant  for  life  or  years,  re¬ 
mainder  to  another  in  fee,  and  he  in  remainder  re¬ 
leafes  all  his  right  to  the  particular  tenant  and  liis 
heirs,  this  gives  him  the  eftate  in  fee.  But  in  this 
cafe  the  reldTee  mult  be  in  poffeffion  of  fome  eftate,  for 
the  releafe  to  work  upon  ;  for  if  there  be  leffee  tor 
years,  and,  before  he  enters  and  is  in  poffeffion,  the 
leflbr  releafes  to  him  all  his  right  in  the  reveriion,  fuch 
releafe  is  void  for  want  of  poffeffion  in  the  reldTee. 
2.  By  way  of  faffing  an  ejlate ,  or  mitter  Vejlate :  as, 
when  one  of  two  coparceners  releafeth  all  his  right  to 
the  other,  this  paffetli  the  fee-fimple  of  the.  whole. 
And,  in  both  tliefe  cafes,  there  mud  be  a  privity  of 
edate  between  the  releffor  and  releffee  ;  that  is,  one 
of  their  edates  mud  be  fo  related  to  the  other^as  to 
make  but  one  and  the  fame  edate  in  law.  3.  By  way 
of  pajjing  a  right ,  or  mitter  le  droit  :  as  if  a  man  be 
diffeifed,  and  releafeth  to  his  diffeifor  all  his  right ; 
hereby  the  diffeifor  acquires  a  new  right,  which  changes 
the  quality  of  his  edate,  and  renders  that  lawful  which 
before  was  tortious.  4.  By  way  of  extingui/hment  : 
as  if  my  tenant  for  life  makes  a  leafe  to  A  for  life,  re¬ 
mainder  to  B  and  his  heirs,  and  I  releafe  to  A  ;  this 
extinguifhes  my  right  to  the  reverfion,  and  fhall  enure 
to  the  advantage  of  B’s  remainder  as  well  as  of  A’s 
particular  edate.  5.  By  way  of  entry  and  feoffment  ; 
as  if  there  be  two  joint  diffeifors,  and  the  diffeifee  re¬ 
leafes  to  one  of  them,  he  fhall  be  foie  feifed,  and  fhall 
keep  out  liis  former  companion  ;  which  is  the  fame  in 
*  fTe6h  as  if  the  dilfeifee  had  entered,  and  thereby  put 
an  end  to  the  diffeifin,  and  afterwards  had  enfeofFed 
one  of  the  diffeifors  in  fee.  And  hereupon  we  may 
obferve,  that  when  a  man  has  in  himfelf  the  poffeffion 
of  lands,  he  mud  at  the  common  law  convey  the  free¬ 
hold  by  feoffment  and  livery  ;  which  makes  a  noto¬ 
riety  in  the  country  :  but  if  a  man  has  only  a  right  or 
a  future  intered,  he  may  convey  that  right  or  intered 
by  a  mere  releafe  to  him  that  is  in  poffeffion  of  the 
land  :  for  the  occupancy  of  the  releffee  is  a  matter  of 
fufficient  notoriety  already. 

PvELEVANCY,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  N0 
elxxxvi.  48. 

RELICS,  in  the  Romifh  church,  the  remains  of 
the  bodies  or  clothes  of  faints  or  martyrs,  and  the  in- 
ftruments  by  which  they  were  put  to  death,  devoutly 
preferved,  in  honour  to  their  memory  ;  kiffed,  revered, 
and  carried  in  proceffion. 

The  refpedt  which  was  judlydue  to  the  martyrs  and 
teachers  of  the  Chrillian  faith,  in  a  few  ages  increafed 
almod  to  adoration  \  and  at  length  adoration  was  really 
paid  both  to  departed  faints  and  to  relics  of  holy  men 
or  holy  things.  The  abufes  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
with  refpedt  to  relics,  are  very  flagrant  and  notorious. 
For  fuch  was  the  rage  for  them  at  one  time,  that,  as 
F.  Mabillon  a  Benedi&ine  judly  complains,  the  altars 
were  loaded  with  fufpefted  relics ;  numerous  fpurious 
ones  being  everywhere  offered  to  the  piety  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  faithful.  He  adds,  too,  that  bones  are  of¬ 
ten  confecrated,  which,  fo  far  from  belonging  to  faints, 
probably  do  not  belong  to  Chridians.  From  the  cata¬ 
combs  numerous  relics  have  been  taken,  and  yet  it  is 
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The  words  ge-  not  known  who  were  the  perfons  interred  therein.  In 
the  nth  century,  relic6  were  tried  by  fire,  and  thofe 
which  did  not  confume  were  reckoned  genuine,  and 
the  reft  not.  Relics  were,  and  dill  are,  preferved  on 
the  altars  whereon  mafs  is  celebrated  *,  a  fquare  hole  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  middle  of  the  altar,  big  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  hand,  and  herein  is  the  relic  depofited,  be¬ 
ing  fird  wrapped  in  red  filk,  and  inclofed  in  a  leaden 
box. 

The  Romanids  plead  antiquity  in  behalf  of  relics : 
For  the  Manicliees,  out  of  hatred  to  the  flefh,  which 
they  confidered  as  an  evil  principle,  refufed  to  honour 
the  relics  of  faints  ;  which  is  reckoned  a  kind  of  proof 
that  the  Catholics  did  it  in  the  fird  ages. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  touching  of  linen  cloths 
on  relics,  from  an  opinion  of  fome  extraordinary  virtue 
derived  therefrom,  was  as  ancient  as  the  fird  ages,  there 
being  a  hole  made  in  the  coffins  of  the  40  martyrs  at 
Constantinople  exprefsly  for  this  purpofe.  The  ho¬ 
nouring  the  relics  of  faints,  on  which  the  church  of 
Rome  afterwards  founded  her  fuperffitious  and  lucrative 
ufe  of  them,  as  obje&s  of  devotion,  as  a  kind  of  charms 
or  amulets,  and  as  inftruments  of  pretended  miracles, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  a  very  ancient  cudom, 
that  prevailed  among  Chridians,  of  affembling  at  the 
cemeteries  or  burying- places  of  the  martyrs,  for  the 
purpofe  of  commemorating  them,  and  of  performing 
divine  worfhip.  When  the  profeffion  of  Chiidianity 
obtained  tlie  protection  of  the  civil  government,  under 
Condantine  the  Great,  ftately  churches  were  ereCled 
over  their  fepulchres,  and  their  names  and  memories 
were  treated  with  every  poffible  token  of  affe&ion  and 
refpedt.  This  reverence,  however,  gradually  exceeded 
all  reafonable  bounds ;  and  thofe  prayers  and  religious 
fervices  were  thought  to  have  a  peculiar  fanCtity  and 
virtue,  which  were  performed  over  their  tombs.  Hence 
the  praCtice  which  afterwards  obtained,  of  depofitiug 
relics  of  faints  and  martyrs  under  the  altars  in  all 
churches.  This  practice  was  then  thought  of  fuch 
importance,  that  St  Ambrofe  would  not  confecrate  a 
church  becaufe  it  had  no  relics  ;  and  the  council  of 
Condantinople  in  Trullo  ordained,  that  thofe  altars 
fhonld  be  demolifhed  under  which  there  were  found  110 
relics.  The  rage  of  procuring  relics  for  this  and  other 
pnrpofes  of  a  fimilar  nature,  became  fo  exceffive,  that 
in  386  the  emperor  Theodofius  the  Great  was  obliged 
to  pafs  a  law,  forbidding  the  people  to  dig  up  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  martyrs,  and  to  traffic  in  their  relics. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  refpeCl  for  facred  relics* 
which  afterwards  was  perverted  into  a  formal  worfhip 
of  them,  and  became  the  occafion  of  innumerable  pro- 
ceffions,  pilgrimages,  and  miracles,  from  which  the 
church  of  Rome  hath  derived  incredible  advantage. — 
In  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  it  was  not  fufficient  to 
reverence  departed  faints,  and  to  confide  in  their  inter- 
ceffions  and  fuccours,  to  clothe  them  with  an  imaginary 
power  of  healing  difeafes,  working  miracles,  and  deli¬ 
vering  from  all  forts  of  calamities  and  dangers  ;  tlieir 
bones,  their  clothes,  the  apparel  and  furniture  they  had 
poffeffed  during  their  lives,  the  very  ground  which  they 
hack  touched,  or  in  which  their  putrified  carcafes  were 
laid,  were  treated  with  a  flupid  veneration,  and  fuppo- 
fed  to  retain  the  marvellous  virtue  of  healing  all  diforders 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  of  defending  fuch  as  pof¬ 
feffed  them  againlt  all  the  affaults  and  devices  of  the  de- 
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Relics  vit  The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  every  one 
v  — . ■  eager  to  provide  himfelf  with  thele  falutary  reme¬ 

dies  ;  confequently,  great  numbers  undeitonk  fatiguing 
and  perilous  voyages,  and  fubje&ed  themfelves  to  all 
forts  of  hardships ;  while  others  made  ufe  of  this  delu- 
iion  to  accumulate  their  riches,  and  to  impofe  upon  the 
miferable  multitude  by  the  moil  impious  and  (hocking 
inventions.  As  the  demand  for  relics  was  prodigious 
and  univerfal,  the  clergy  employed  the  utmoft  dex¬ 
terity  to  fatisfy  all  demands,  and  were  far  from  being 
nice  in  the  methods  they  ufed  for  that  end.  The  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  faints  were  fought  by  fading  and  prayer,  in- 
ftituted  by  the  pried  in  order  to  obtain  a  divine  anhver 
and  an  infallible  dire&ion,  and.  this  pretended  diredion 
never  failed  to  accomplifh  their  defires ;  the  holy  car- 
cafe  was  always  found,  and  that  always  in  confequence, 
as  they  impioutly  gave  out,  of  the  fuggedion  and  inspi¬ 
ration  of  God  himfelf.  Each  difeovery  of  this  kind 
was  attended  with  excedive  demondrations  of  joy,  and 
animated  the  zeal  of  thefe  devout  feekers  to  enrich  the 
church  dill  more  and  more  with  this  new  kind  of  trea- 
fure.  Many  travelled  with  this  view  into  the  Eadern 
provinces,  and  frequented  the  places  which  Chrift  and 
his  difciples  had  honoured  with  their  prefence,  that, 
with  the  bones  and  other  facred  re  mains  of  the  firft  he¬ 
ralds  of  the  gofpel,  they  might  comfort  deje&ed  minds, 
calm  trembling  consciences,  fave  (inking  dates,  and  de¬ 
fend  their  inhabitants  from  all  forts  of  calamities.  Nor 
did  thefe  pious  travellers  return  home  empty  ;  the  craft, 
dexterity,  and  knavery  of  the  Greeks,  found  a  rich 
prey  in  the  dupid  credulity  of  the  Latin  relic -hunters, 
and  made  a  profitable  commerce  of  this  new  devotion. 
The  latter  paid  confiderable  fums  for  legs  and  arms, 
(hulls  and  jaw-bones  (feveral  of  which  were  Pagan, 
and  fome  not  human),  and  other  things  that  were 
fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  the  primitive  worthies 
of  the  Chridian  church  ;  and  thus  the  Latin  churches 
came  to  the  poffeflion  of  thofe  celebrated  relics  of 
St  Mark,  St  James,  St  Bartholomew,  Cyprian,  Pan- 
taleon,  and  other;,  which  they  (how  at  this  day  with 
fo  much  odentation.  But  there  were  many  who,  un¬ 
able  to  procure  for  themfelves  thefe  fpiritual  treafures 
by  voyages  and  prayers,  had  recourfe  to  violence  and 
theft ;  for  all  forts  of  means,  and  all  forts  of  attempts  in 
a  caufe  of  this  nature,  were  confidered,  when  fuccefs- 
ful,  -as  pious  and  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being.— 
Befides  the  arguments  from  antiquity  to  which  the  Pa- 
pids  refer,  in  vindication  of  their  worfhip  of  relics,  of 
which  the  reader  may  form  fome  judgment  from  this 
article,  Bellarmine  appeals  to  Scripture  in  fupport  of 
it,  and  cites  the  following  padages,  viz.  Exod.  xiii.  19.; 
Deut.  xxxiv.  6.  ;  2  Kings  xiii.  21.  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  16, 
17,  18.;  Ifaiah  xi.  10. ;  Matthew  xi.  20,  21,  22. ;  A&s 
v.  12  —  15.  ;  A&s  xix.  11,  12.  See  Popery. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  do  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  any  worfhip  to  be  due  to  relics,  but  merely 
a  high  veneration  and  refped,  by  which  means  they 
think  they  honour  God,  who,  they  fay,  has  often 
wrought  very  extraordinary  miracles  by  them.  But, 
however  proper  this  veneration  and  refpeci  may  be,  its 
abufe  has  been  fo  great  and  fo  general,  as  fully  to  war* 
rant  the  rejection  of  them  altogether. 

Relics  are  forbidden  to  be  uled  or  brought  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  feveral  datutes  ;  and  judicea  of  peace  are  em¬ 
powered  to  fearch  lioufea  for  popilh  books  and  relics, 


which,  when  found,  are  to  be  defaced  and  burnt, 

3  Jac.  I.  cap.  2 6. 

RELICT,  in  law,  the  fame  with  Widow. 

RELIEF  ( Relevamen  ;  but,  in  Domefday,  Relevatio , 
Relevium),  fignifies  a  certain  film  of  money,  which  the 
tenant,  holding  by  knight’s  fervice,  grand  ferjeanty,  or 
other  tenure,  (for  which  homage  or  legal  iervice  is 
due),  and  being  at  full  age  at  the  death  of  his  an- 
cedor,  paid  unto  his  lord  at  his  entrance.  See  Pri¬ 
mer. 

Though  reliefs  had  their  original  while  feuds  were 
only  life-edates,  yet  they  continued  after  feuds  be¬ 
came  hereditary ;  and  were  therefore  looked  upon, 
very  judly,  as  one  of  the  greated  grievances  of  te¬ 
nure  :  efpecially  when,  at  the  fird,  they  were  merely 
arbitrary  and  at  the  will  of  the  lord  ;  fo  that,  if  he 
pleafed  to  demand  an  exorbitant  relief,  it  was  in  edeft 
to  difm'herit  the  heir.  The  Englidi  ill  brooked  this 
confequence  of  their  new-adopted  policy  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  William  the  Conqueror  by  \ui  laws  afeertained  the 
relief,  by  directing  (in  imitation  of  the  Danifn  he- 
riots),  that  a  certain  quantity  of  arms,  and  habili¬ 
ments  of  war,  (hould  be  paid  by  the  earls,  barons,  and 
vavafours  refpectively ;  and,  if  the  latter  had  no  arms, 
they  (hould  pay  100s.  William  Rufus  broke  through 
this  compofition,  and  again  demanded  arbitrary  un¬ 
certain  reliefs,  as  due  by  the  feodal  laws  ;  thereby  in 
effedt  obliging  every  heir  to  new-purchafe  or  redeem 
his  land :  but  his  brother  Henry  I.  by  the  charter  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  reftored  his  father’s  law  ;  and  ordained, 
that  the  relief  to  be  paid  Ihould  be  according  to  the 
law  fo  cftablilhed,  and  not  an  arbitrary  redemption.— 
But  afterwards,  when,  by  an  ordinance  in  27  Hen.  II. 
called  the  affife  of  arms ,  it  was  provided,  that  every 
man’s  armour  (hould  defeend  to  his  heir,  for  defence 
of  the  tealm,  and  it  thereby  became  impra&icable  to 
pay  thefe  acknowledgments  in  arms  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Conqueror,  the  compofition  was  univer- 
fally  accepted  of  icos,  for  every  knight’s  fee,  as  wc 
find  it  ever  after  eftablifhed,  But  it  mutt  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  this  relief  was  only  then  payable,  if  the 
heir  at  the  death  of  his  anceltor  had  attained  his  full 
age  of  21  years. 

To  RELIEVE  the  Guard ,  is  to  put  freili  men 
upon  guard,  which  is  generally  every  24  hours* 

To  Relieve  the  Trenches ,  is  to  relieve  the  guard  of 
the  trenches,  by  appointing  thofe  for  that  duty  who 
have  been  there  before. 

To  Relieve  the  Sentries,  is  to  put  frefh  men  upon 
that  duty  from  the  guard,  which  is  generally  done 
every  two  hours,  by  a  corporal  who  attends  the  relief, 
to  fee  that  the  proper  orders  are  delivered  to  the  foldier 
who  relieves. 

RELIEVO,  or  Relief,  in  fculpture,  &c.  is  the 
projedure  or  (landing  out  of  a  figure  which  arifes  pro¬ 
minent  from  the  ground  or  plane  on  which  it  is  formed; 
whether  that  figure  be  cut  with  the  duffel,  moulded,  or 
cad. 

There  arc  three  kinds  or  degrees  of  relievo,  viz.  alto, 
baffo,  and  demi-relievo.  The  alto-relievo,  called  alfo 
haut-reliej ,  or  high-relievo,  is  when  the  figure  is  formed 
after  nature,  and  proje&s  as  much  as  the  life.  Bafl’o- 
rclievo,  bafs-ielief,  or  low-relievo,  is  when  the  work  is 
raifed  a  little  from  the  ground,  as  in  medals,  and  the 
frontifpieccs  of  buildings ;  and  particularly  in  the  liifto- 
II  2  rie?9 
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ries*,  fdloons,  foliages,  and  other  ornaments  of  friezes. 
_  Demi* relievo  ia  when  one  half  of  the  figure  vifes  from 
the  plane,  When,  in  a  bafib- relievo,  there  are  parts  that 
Hand  clear  out,  detached  from  the  red,  the  work  is 
called  a  demiJjrJpu 

In  architecture,  the  relievo  or  project ure  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  ought  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  building  it  adorns,  and  to  the  diitancc  at 
which  it  is  to  be  viewed. 

Relieto,  or  Relief- \  in  painting,  is  the  degree  of  bdld- 
ntfs  with  which  the  figures  feem,.at  a  due  diilance,  to 
Hand  out  from  the  ground  of  the  painting. 

The  relievo  depends  much  upon  the  depth  of  the 
fhadow,  and  the  itrength  of  the  light ;  or  on  the 
height  of  the  different  colours,  bordering  on  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  particularly  on  the  difference  of  the  colour 
©i  the  figure  from  that  of  the  ground  :  thus,  when 
the  light  is  fo  difpofed  as  to  make  the  neareft  parts  of 
the  figure  advance,  and  is  well  diffuled  on  the  mafl’es, 
yet  infenfibly  diminifhing,  and  terminating  in  a  large 
fpacions  fhadow,  brought  off  infenfibly,  the  relievo 
is  faid  to  be  bold,  and  t\c  clair  obfeure  well  under- 
flood. 

*  T)e datura  RELIGION  (Religio),  is  a  Latin  word  derived, 
Deo  rum.  according  to  Cicero*,  from  re/egercy  “  to  re-confider;”but 


according  to  Scrvius  and  moil  modern  grammarians^ 
Region  from  reltgare , to  bind  faft.,>  The  reafon  affigned  by  the 

defined ;  Roman  orator  for  deducing  religio  from  relego,  is  in 
tliefe  words,  “  qui  autem  omnia,  quae  ad  culturn  deo- 
nira  pertinerent,  diligenter  retra&erent,  et  tanquam  re* 
legerent,  flint  didli  re/igtofi  ex  relcgendo.”  The  reafon 
given  by  Servius  for  his  derivation  of  the  word  1*3, 
M  quod  mentem  religio  religet.”  If  the  Ciceronian 
etymology  be  the  true  one,  the  word  religion  will  de¬ 
note  the  diligent  Itudy  of  whatever  pertains  to  the 
worfhip  of  the  gods  ;  hut  according  to  the  other  deriva¬ 
tion,  which  we  arc  inclined  to  prefer,  it  denotes  that 
^  obligation  which  we  feel  on  our  minds  from  the  relation 
And  diftin-  hi  which  we  Hand  to  fome  fuperior  power.  In  either 
guifii ed  cafe,  the  import  of  the  word  religion  is  different  from 

t^e0"  that  of  theology ,  as  the  former  fignifiesa  number  of  piac- 
tfcal  duties,  and  the  latter  a  fyilem  of  fpeculative  truths. 
Theology  is  therefore  the  foundation  of  religion *  or  the 
feienee  from  which  it  fprings ;  for  no  man  can  flndy 
what  pertains  to  the  worfhip  of  fuperior  powers  till  he 
believe  that  fucli  powers  exift,  or  feel  any  obligation  on 
his  mind  from  a  relation  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 

This  idea  of  religion,  as  diflinguifhed  from  theo- 
logy,  comprehends  the  duties  not  only  of  thofe  more  re¬ 
fined  and  complicated  fyflems  of  theifm  or  polytlieifm 
which  have  prevailed  among  civilized  and  enlightened 
nations,  fuch  as  the  polytheifm  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  theifm  of  the  Jews,  the  Mahometans, 
and  the  Chrillians  ;  it  comprehends  every  fentiment  of 
obligation  which  human  beings  have  ever  conceived 
thcmfelves  under  to  fuperior  powers,  as  welL  as  all 
the  forms  of  worfhip  which  have  ever  been  pra&ifed 
through  the  world,  however  fantaftic,  immoral,  or  ab- 
lurd. 

It  h  an  im-  When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  this  feature  of  the  human 
porta,  t  Tub  character,  we  find  it  peculiarly  interefling.  Mankind 
y&oi  f>e  are  diflinguifhed  from  the  brutal  tribes,  and  elevated  to 
nation;  an  higher  rank,  by  the  rational  and  moral  faculties  with 
which  they  are  endowed  ;  but  they  are  Hill  more  widely 
diflinguifhed  from  the  inferior  creation,  and  more  high- 
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ly  exalted  above  them,  by  being  made  capable  of  religb  Retigimr, 
oua  notions  and  religious  fentiments,  The  flighted 
knowledge 'of  lfiHory  is  fufficient  to  inform  us,  that  re¬ 
ligion  has  ever  had  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding 
the  fentiments  and  manners  of  men.  It  has  fometiines 
dignified,  and  fometimes  degraded,  the  human  charac¬ 
ter.  In  one  region  or  age  it  has  been  favourable  to  ci¬ 
vilization  and  refinement ;  in  another,  it  has  occaiionallv 
cramped  the  genius,  depraved  the  morals,  and  deform¬ 
ed  the  manners  of  men.  The  varieties  of  religion  are 
innumerable  ;  and  the  members  of  every  di Hindi  fedt 
mufi  view  all  who  differ  from  them  as  more  or  lefs  mif- 
taken  with  refpedl  to  the  molt  important  concerns  of 
man.  Religion  feems  to  be  congenial  to  the  heart  of 
man  ;  for  wherever  human  ibciety  fubfifis,  there  we  are 
certain  of  finding  religious  opinions  and  fentiments. 

It  mull,  therefore,  be  an  important  fubjedt  of  fpecu-  phre*  ~ 
lation  to  the  man  and  the  philofopher  to  confider  the  tion,  con^' 
origiu  of  religion  ;  to  inquire,  How  far  religion  in  gena-ceming  rc-r 
ral  has  a  tendency  to  promote  or  to  injure  die  order  aud^ion* 
happinefs  of  fociety  ?  and,  above  all,  to  examine,  What 
particular  religion  is  bell  calculated  to  produce  an  happy 
influence  on  human  life  ? 

We  fhall  endeavour  to  give  a  fatisfa&orv  anfwer  to 
each  of  tliefe  queftions,  referving  to  the  article  Theo¬ 
logy  the  confederation  of  the  dogmas  of  that  parti¬ 
cular  religion  which,  from  our  prefent  inquiries,  lhall 
appear  to  be  true,  and  to  have  the  happiefi  influence  on 
•human  life  and  manners. 

L  The  foundation  of  all  religion  refts  on  the  belief  Of  rhe 
of  the  exiHence  of  one  or  more  fuperior  beings,  who  four  cc  or 
govern  the  world,  and  upon  whom  the  happinefs  or  mi-f  undation 
fery  of  mankind  ultimately  depends.  Of  this  belief,  asof  rcligio01 
it  may  be  faid  to  have  been  nniverfal,  there  feem  to  be 
but  three  fonrees  that  can  be  conceived.  Either  the  image 
of  Deity  mufl  be  damped  on  the  mind  of  every  human 
being,  the  favage  as  well  as  the  fage;  or  the  founders  of 
focieties,  and  other  eminent  perfons,  tracing  by  tlic  efforts 
of  their  own  reafon  vifible  effe&s  to  invifihle  caufes,  mufl 
have  difeovered  the  exiHence  of  fuperior  powers,  and 
communicated  the  difeovery  to  their  afibciates  and  fol¬ 
lowers  ;  or,  laHly,  the  univerfal  belief  in  fucli  powers 
mufi  have  been  derived  by  tradition  from  a  primeval  re¬ 
velation,  communicated  to  the  progenitors  ex  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

One  or  other  of  thefe  hypothefe.i  nnift  be  true,  be.itdofs  not 
caufe  a  fourth  cannot  be  framed.  But  we  have  elfe-arife  from 
where  (Polytheism,  n°  2.)  examined  the  reafoiiim- an  original 
which  has  been  employed  to  eitablilh  the  firll,  and  (hewn 
that  it  proceeds  upon  falfe  notions  of  human  nature.  ‘h*  “uud  * 
We  fhould  likewife  pronounce  it  contrary  to  farit,  could 
wc  believe,  on  the  authority  of  fome  of  its  patrons,  who 
are  not  aihamed  to  contradict  one  another,  that  the 
kamtfehatkans,  and  other  tribes,  in  the  lowefl  date  of 
reafoning  and  morals,  have  110  ideas  whatever  of  Dei¬ 
ty.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  confider  the  fecond  hy- 
pothefis,  which  is  much  more  plaufible,  and  will  bear  a 
HriTter  fcnitiny. 

That  the  exiHence  and  many  of  the  attributes  of  the  N  fr 
Deity  are  capable  of  rigid  demonftration,  is  a  truth  reafoning; 
which  cannot  he  controverted  either  by  the  philofopher 
or  the  Chriftian  ;  for  “  the  invifihle  things  ot  Him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  feen,  being  under- 
(tood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  liis  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,”  (fee  Metaphysics,  Part  III. 
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MNgKWr  <$Rp.  VI,  and  Theology,  nqSrQ.)  But  furely  it 
wou}4  be  rafh  to  infer,  either  that  every  truth  for 
which,  when  it  is  known,  the  ingenuity  of  man  can 
frame  a  demonstration,  is  therefore  clifcoverable  by  hu¬ 
man  fagacity,  or  that  all  the  truths  which  have  been 
difcovered  by  a  Newton  or  a  Lake  might  therefore 
have  been  difcovered  by  untaught  barbarians.  In  ma¬ 
thematical  fcience,  there  are  few  demonstrations  of  ea- 
her  comprthenfion  than  tlvat  given  by  Euclid,  of  the 
theorem  of  which  Pythagoras  is  the  reputed  author ; 
yet  no  man  ever  dreamed  that  a  boy  capable  of  being 
made  to  underhand  that  theorem,  muft  therefore  have 
fagacity  equal  to  the  fage  of  Samos;  or  that  iucli  a  boy, 
having  never  heard  of  the  relation  between  the  hypo- 
thcnule  and  other  two  Ikies  of  a  right  angled  triangle, 
<vould  be  likely  to  (life over  that  the  fquare  of  the  former 
is  precifely  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fqnarcs  of  the  latter, 
Juil  fo  it  feems  to  be  with  the  fundamental  truths  of 
theology.  There  can  hardly  be  conceived  a  demonftra- 
tion  lefs  intricate,  or  more  conclusive,  than  that  which 
the  man  of  fcience  employs  to  prove  the  exigence  of  at 
lead  one  God,  pcfkfled  of  boundlefs  power  and  perfect 
wifdom.  And  could  we  fuppofe  that  the  human  race  had 
remained  without  any  knowledge  of  God  in  the  world, 
till  certain  lucky  individuals  had  by  fame  means  or  other 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  rules  of  logic,  and  the 
philofophy  of  caufes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
thefe  individuals  might  have  difcovered  the  exiltence  of 
Superior  powers,  and  communicated  their  difeovery  to 
their  affociates  and  followers.  But  this  iuppofition. 
cannot  be  admitted,  as  it  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence 
of  all  hifiory.  No  nation  or  tribe  has  ever  been  found, 
in  which  there  is  not  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  notions 
were  entertained  of  fuperjor  and  invilible  powers,  upon 
which  depends  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  mankind  ; 
and  from  the  moll  authentic  records  of  antiquity,  it  is 
apparent  that  very  pure  principles  of  theiim  prevailed 
in  fome  nations  long  before  the  rules  of  logic,  and  the 
philofophy  of  caufes,  were  thought  of  by  any  people 
under  heaven.  - 

The  Iuppofition  before  ns  is  inadmifiible  upon  other 
accounts.  Some  modern  philofophers  have  fancied  that 
the  original  progenitors  of  mankind  were  left  entirely  to 
themfelves  from  the  moment  of  their  creation  ;  that  they 
wandered  about  for  ages  without  the  ufe  of  lpeech  and 
in  the  lowed  Hate  of  iavagilm  ;  but  that  they  gradually 
civdized  themfelves*  and  at  lail  Humbled  upon  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  making  articulate  founds  Significant  of  ideas, 
which  was  followed  by  the  invention  of  arts  and  feien- 
ces,  with  all  the  bleffings  of  religion  and  legillation  in 
their  train.  But  this  is  a  wild  reverie,  inconsistent  with 
the  phenomena  of  human  nature. 

It  is  a  well  known  faft,  that  a  man  blind  from  his 
birth,  and  fnddenly  made  to  fee,  would  not  by  means  of 
his  newly  acquired  fenfe  difeern  either  the  magnitude 
or  figure  or  diHance  of  objects,  but  would  conceive  eve¬ 
ry  thing  which  communicated  to  him  vifible  feniations 
as  infeparably  united  to  his  eye  or  his  mind  (See  Me¬ 
taphysics,  n°  49 — 5^).  How  long  his  fenfe  of  fight 
would  remain  in  fuch  an  imperledl  Hate,  we  cannot  po¬ 
sitively  fay  ;  but  from  attending  to  the  vifible  fenfations 
of  infants,  we  are  confident  that  weeks,  if  not  months*, 
elapfe  before  they  can  diHiriguifh  one  thing  from  ano¬ 
ther.  We  have  indeed  been  told,  that  Chefelden’s  fa¬ 
mous  patient,  though  he  was  at  firft  in  the  Hate  which 


we  have  described,  learned  to  dmingmlh  objects  by  * 
light  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours,  or  at  the  moft  of  a  ^ 
lew  days ;  but  admitting  this  to  a  certain  extent  to  be 
true,  it  may  eaiily  be  accounted  for.  The  difeafe  call¬ 
ed  a  cataract  ftldom  oecalions  total  blmdnefs  ;  but  let 
us  fuppole  the  eyes  of  this  man  to  have  been  fo  com¬ 
pletely  dimmed  as  to  communicate  no  fenfation  whate¬ 
ver  upon  being  expofed  to  the  rays  of  light ;  Hill  we 
inuH  remember  that  he  had  long  poffeHed  the  power  of 
loco- motion  and  all  his  other  ienies  in  perfection.  He 
was  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the  real,  t.  e.  the 
tangible  magnitude,  figure,  and  diHance  of  many  ob¬ 
jects  ;  and  having  been  often  told  that  the  things  which 
lie  touched  would,  upon  his  acquisition  of  light,  com¬ 
municate  new  fenfations  to  his  mind,,  differing  from* 
each  other  according  to  the  diHance,  figure,  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  objects  by  which  they  were  occaiioncd, 
he  would  foon  learn  to  infer  the  one  from  the  other** 
and  to  diHinguifh  near  objects  by  means  of  his  fight. 

I  he  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  however,  if  left 
to  themfelves  from  the  moment  of  their  creation,  had 
not  the  fame  advantages.  When  they  firfi.  opened 
their  eyes,  they  had  neither  moved,  nor  handled,  nor 
heard,  nor  fmelled,  nor  tailed,  nor  had  a  Single  idea  or 
notion  treafured  up  in  their  memories ;  but  were  in  all 
thefe  refpeCts  in  the  Hate  of  new-born  infants.  Now 


we  Should  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  thofe  Sages  who 
have  conducted  mankind  through  many  generations  in 
which  they  were  mutum  ct  turpe  pecus  to  that  happy  pe¬ 
riod  when  they  invented  language,  how  the  tirft  men 
were  taught  to  diHinguifh  objects  by  their  fenfe  of 
fight,  and  how  they  contrived  to  live  till  this  moil  ne- 
ceffary  faculty  was  acquired  l  It  does  not  appeal  that 
men  are  like  brutes,  provided  with  a  number  oi  mSlindU 
which  guide  them  blindfold  and  without  experience  to 
whatever  is  neceffary  for  their  own  preservation  (fee 
Instinct)  :  On  the  contrary,  all  voyagers  tell  us  that, 
in  Strange  and  uninhabited  countries,  they  dare  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  take  unknown  fruits  unlefs  they  perceive  that 
thelVfruits  are  eaten  by  the  fowls  of  the  air.  But  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  mfiindt,  or  of  fome  other  guide  equally 
to  be  depended  upon,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  conceive 
how  men  dropt  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator,  and 
left  from  that  inflant  wholly  to  themfelves,  could  move 
a  Single  Hep  without  the  moil  imminent  danger,  or 
even  itretch  out  their  hands  to  lay  hold  of  that  food 
which  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  placed  within 
their  reach.  They  could  not,  for  many  days,  diftin- 
guifh  a  precipice  from  a  plane,  a  rock  from  a  pit,  or  a- 
river  from  the  meadows  through  which  it  rolled.  And 
in  fuch  circumHances,  how  could  they  pofiibly  cxift, 
till  their  fenfe  of  fight  had  acquired  fuch  perfection  as 
to  be  a  fu Hie ient  guide  to  ail  their  neceffary  motions  ? 

Can  any  confident  theifi  fuppofe  that  the  God  whofe 
goodneis  is  fo  confpicuoufly  difplayed  in  all  his  works* 
would  leave  his  nohlefi  creature  on  earth,  a  creature  for 
whole  comfort  alone  many  other  creatures  Item  to  have 
been  formed,  in  a  fituation  fo  forlorn  as  this,  where  his 
immediate  defiru&ion  appears  to  be  inevitable  ?  No  ! 

1  Ins  Iuppofition  cannot  be  formed,  becaufe  mankind 
fiift  exiit. 

Will  it  then  be  faid,  that  when  God  formed  the  firfi  n  ? 

men,  he  not  only  gave  them  organs  of  fenfation,  andf“^!™aj 
lotus  capable  of  arriving  by  difciplinc  at  the  e'xercife  ofrevckrka, 
reaion,  but  that  lie  alio  impreiled  upon  their  minds 
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they  were  interefted,  brought  all  their  organs,  external 
and  internal,  at  once  to  their  utmolt  pefiible  date  of  per¬ 
fection  ;  taught  them  inftantaneoufly  the  laws  of  reafon- 
ing  ;  and,  in  one  word,  flored  their  minds  with  every 
9  branch  of  ufeful  knowledge  ?  This  is  indeed  our  own 
This  o;i-  0p[m*on  .  and  ft  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  what  we  are 
able  tefthe"  taught  by  the  Hebrew  lawgiver.  When  God  had 
writings  of  formed  Adam  and  Eve,  Mofes  does  not  fay  that  he 
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in  which  rendered  them  capable  of  exerting  their  rational  facul-  Rei/gH 


Mv  fOfc 


left  them  to  acquire  by  flow  degrees  the  ufe  of  their 
fenfes  and  reafoning  powers,  and  to  diftinguifh  as  they 
could  fruits  that  were  falutary  from  thofe  that  were 
poifonous.  No  :  he  placed  them  in  a  garden  where 
every  tree  but  one  bore  fruit  fit  for  food  ;  he  warned 
them  particularly  againft  the  fruit  of  that  tree ;  he 
brought  before  them  the  various  animals  which  roamed 


through  the  garden ;  he  arranged  thefe  animals  into 


their  proper  genera  andfpecies,*  and  by  teaching  Adam 
to  give  them  names,  he  communicated  to  the  firft  pail4 
the  elements  of  language.  This  condefcenfion  appears 
in  every  refpeCl  worthy  of  perfect  benevolence ;  and 
indeed  without  it  the  helplefs  man  and  woman  could 
not  have  lived  one  whole  week.  But  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  amidft  fo  much  ufeful  inflruCtion  the  gra¬ 
cious  Creator  would  negleCl  to  communicate  to  his  ra¬ 
tional  creatures  the  knowledge  of  himfelf ;  to  inform 
them  of  their  own  origin,  and  the  relation  in  which 
they  flood  to  him  ;  and  to  flate  in '  the  plaineft  terms 
the  duties  incumbent  on  them  in  return  for  fo  much 
io  goodnefs. 

The  mode  In  what  manner  all  this  knowledge  was  communica- 
©f  commu.  ted,  cannot  be  certainly  known.  It  may  have  been  in 
miration  .  either  of  the  following  ways  conceivable  by  us,  or  in 
others  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception.  God  may 
have  miraculoufly  flored  the  minds  of  the  firft  pair  with 
adequate  ideas  and  notions  of  fenfiblc  and  intellectual 
objects  ;  and  then  by  an  internal  operation  of  his  own 
Spirit  have  enabled  them  to  exert  at  once  their  rational 
faculties  fo  as  to  difeover  his  exiftence  and  attributes, 
together  with  the  relation  in  which  as  creatures  they 
flood  to  him  their  Almighty  Creator.  Or,  after  ren¬ 
dering  them  capable  of  diftingulfhing  objeCts  by  means 
of  their  fenfes,  of  comparing  their  ideas,  and  underfland- 
ing  a  language,  he  may  have  exhibited  himfelf  under 
fome  fenfible  emblem,  and  conduCted  them  by  degrees 
from  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  another,  as  a  fchool- 
mafter  conduCts  his  pupils,  till  they  wefe  fufticiently 
acquainted  with  every  thing  relating  to  their  own  hap- 
pinefs  and  duty  as  rational,  moral,  and  religions,  crea¬ 
tures.  In  determining  the  queftion  before  us,  it  is  of 
no  importance  whether  infinite  wifdom  adopted  either 
of  theie  methods,  or  fome  other  different  from  them, 
both  which  we  cannot  conceive.  The  ordinary  procef  s 
in  which  men  acquire  knowledge  is,  by  the  laws  of  their 
nature,  extremely  tedious.  They  cannot  reafon  before 
their  minds  be  flored  with  ideas  and  notions ;  and  they 
cannot  acquire  thefe  but  through  the  medium  of  their 
fenfes  long  exercifed  on  external  objeCts. 

Butwl  e  The  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  left  to  inform 
t her- Inter-  theinfelves  by  this  procefs,  muft  have  inevitably  perifhed 
«al  or  wrer- before  they  had  acquired  one  diftinCt  notion  ;  and  it  is 
ml,  i'  was  the  fame  thing  with  refpeCl  to  the  origin  of  religion, 
cqinllya  whether  God  preferred  them  from  deftruCtion  by  an 
lXVt  aUon*  internal  or  external  revelation.  If  lie  flored  their  minds 
at  once  with  the  rudiments  of  all  ufeful  knowledge,  and 


ties,  fo  as,  by  tracing  effeCts  to  their  caufes,  to  difeover 
his  being  and  attributes,  he  revealed  himfelf  to  them  as 
certainly  as  he  did  afterwards  to  Mofes,  when  to  him  he 
condefcended  to  fpeak  face  to  face.  l% 

If  this  reafoning  be  admitted  as  fair  and  concliflive,  Such  are- 
and  we  apprehend  that  the  principles  on  which  it  pro- velafc  on 
cceds  cannot  be  confidered  as  ill- founded,  we  have  ad-^j',lc  ^tQ’ 
vanced  fo  far  as  to  prove  that  mankind  muft  have  been  handed  to 
originally  enlightened  by  a  revelation.  But  it  is  fcarce  poflerity, 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  this  revelation  mull  have  been 
handed  down  through  fucceeding  generations.  It 
could  not  fail  to  reach  the  era  of  the  deluge.  It  is  not 
abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  he  who  fpake  from  heaven  to 
Adam,  fpake  alfo  to  Noah.  And  both  the  revelation 
which  had  been  banded  down  to  the  poftdcluvian  pa¬ 
triarch  by  tradition,  and  that  which  was  communicated 
immediately  to  himfelf,  would  be  by  him  made  known 
to  his  defeendants.  Thus  it  appears  almoft  impofiible 
that  fome  part  of  the  religious  fentiments  of  mankind 
fliould  not  have  been  derived  from  revelation  ;  and  that 
not  of  the  religious  fentiments  of  one  particular  family 
or  tribe,  but  of  almoft  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

This  concluflon,  which  we  have  deduced  by  fair  rea-  The  aA 
foning  from  the  benevolence  of  God  and  the  nature  ofney  of  the 
man,  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Jewifh  andJfw^ an<* 


Chriftian  Scriptures,  which  are  entitled  to  more  im- 


Uhriaian 


plicit  credit  than  all  the  other  records  of  ancient  hif-&c, 
tory. 

When  we  review  the  internal  and  external  evidence 
of  the  authenticity  of  thefe  facred  books,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  hefitate  to  receive  them  as  the  genuine  word 
oj  God,  If  wre  examine  their  internal  character,  they 
everywhere  appear  to  be  indeed  the  voice  of  Heaven. 
The  creation  of  the  world — the  manner  in  which  this 
globe  was  firft  peopled — the  deluge  which  fwept  away 
its  inhabitants — the  fucceeding  views  of  the  flate  of 
mankind  in  the  next  ages  after  the  deluge — the  calling 
of  Abraham — the  legiflation  of  Mofes — the  whole  fe- 
ries  of  events  which  befel  the  Jewifh  nation  —-the  pro¬ 
phecies — the  appearance  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  and  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  his  gofpel,  as  explained  to  us  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures — form  one  feriis,  which  is,  in  the  higheft  degree, 
illuftrative  of  the  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

While  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  human  mind  is 
ever  prone  to  debafe  the  fublime  principles  of  true  reli¬ 
gion  by  enthufiafm  and  fuperflition,  reafon  and  can¬ 
dour  will  not  for  a  moment  hefitate  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  whole  fyftcm  of  revelation  reprefents  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  moft  fublime  and  amiable  light :  that,  in 
it,  religion  appears  eflentially  conneCled  with  morality  : 
that  the  legifi&tive  code  of  Mofes  was  fuch  as  no  legis¬ 
lator  ever  formed  and  eftablifhed  among  a  people  e- 
qually  rude  and  uncultivated:  that  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  Jews,  vicious  and  favage  as  they  may  in 
fome  inflan ces  appear,  yet  merit  a  much  higher  cha¬ 
racter  than  thofe  either  of  their  neighbours,  or  of  almoft 
any  other  nation,  whofe  circumftances  and  character 
were  in  other  refpeCts  fimilar  to  theirs  :  that  there  is  an 
infinite  difference  between  the  Scripture  prophecies  and 
the  oracles  and  predictions  which  prevailed  among  hea¬ 
then  nations  :  and  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  thofe 
writings  which  we  elteem  facred  were  attended  with 
circumftances  which  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  in  a  very 

different 
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different  clafs  from  thole  which  enthufiafm  and  imp  of* 
ture  have  fabricated  among  other  nations.  See  Mira¬ 
cle  and  Prophecy. 

But  as  the  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  primae¬ 
val  religion  refts  particularly  on  the  authority  of  the  hill 
five  books  of  the  Old  Tellament,  it  may  be  thought 
incumbent  on  us  to  fupport  our  reasoning  on  this  fub- 
je£l,  by  proving,  that  the  author  of  tliofe  books  was 
indeed  infpired  by  God.  This  we  {hall  endeavour  to 
do  by  one  decifive  argument ;  for  the  nature  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  the  limits  prescribed  us,  admit  not  of  our  en¬ 
tering  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  that  lias  been  written, 
on  the  divine  legation  of  Mofes. 

If  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  and 
the  other  writings  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  were  really 
performed  ;  if  the  firft-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  all  cut 
off  in  one  night,  as  is  there  related  ;  and  if  the  children 
of  Ifrael  palled  through  the  Red  fea,  the  waters  being 
divided,  and  forming  a  wall  on  their  right  hand  and  on 
their  left — it  muff  nec^ffarily  be  granted,  that  Mofes  was 
lent  by  God  ;  becaufe  nothing  lefs  than  a  divine  power 
was  fufficient  to  perform  fuch  wonderful  works.  But 
he  who  fuppofes  that  thofe  works  were  never  performed, 
muff  affirm  that  the  books  recording  them  wer z  forged, 
either  at  the  era  in  which  the  miracles  are  faid  to  have 
been  wrought,  or  at  fume  fubfequent  era :  There  is  no 
other  alternative. 

That  they  could  not  be  forged  at  the  era  in  which 
they  affirm  the  miracles  to  have  been  wrought,  a  very 
few  refle&ions  will  make  incontrovertibly  evident.  Thefe 
ihemcm  the^ooks  {nforr^  the  people  forwhofe  ufethey  were  written, 
cr;T to”  ^  their  author*,  after  having  infii&ed  various  plagues 

which  they  upon  Pharaoh  and  his  fubje&s,  brought  them,  to  the 
relate,  or  number  of  600, coo,  out  of  Egypt  with  a  high  hand  ; 

that  they  were  led  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  through  the  day, 
and  by  a  pillar  of  £  re  through  the  night,  to  the  brink 
of  the  Red  fea,  where  they  were  almoft  overtaken  by 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  purfued  them  with  chariots 
and  horfes  ;  that,  to  make  a  way  for  their  efcape,  Mofes 
llretehed  out  his  rod  over  the  fea,  which  was  immediate¬ 
ly  divided*  and  permitted  them  to  pafs  through  on  dry 
ground,  between  two  walls  of  water  ;  and  that  the  E- 
gyptians,  purfuing  and  going  in  after  them  to  the  midft 
of  the  fea,  were  all  drowned  by  the  return  of  the  waters 
to  their  ufual  ftate,  as  foon  as  the  Hebrews  arrived  at 
the  further  fliore.  Is  it  poffibie  now  that  Mofes  or  any 
other  man  could  have  perfuaded  600,000  perfons,  how¬ 
ever  barbarous  and  illiterate  we  fuppofe  them,  that  they 
had  been  witneffes  of  all  thefe  wonderfnl  works,  if  no 
fuch  works  had  been  performed  ?  Could  any  art  or  elo¬ 
quence  perfuade  all  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  that  they  had  yefterday  walked  on  dry  ground 
through  the  Frith  to  Kinghorn,  the  waters  being  di¬ 
vided  and  forming  a  wall  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their 
left  ?  If  this  queftion  muff  be  anfwered  in  the  negative, 
it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  that  the  books  of  Mofes,  fup- 
pofing  them  to  have  been  forged,  could  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  people  who  were  alive  when  thofe  won- 
15.  ders  are  faid  to  have  been  wrought. 

In- any  after  Let  us  now  inquire,  whether,  if  they  be  forgeries, 
fetiod,  they  could  have  been  received  as  authentic  at  any  fub- 
feqnent  period ;  and  we  fhall  foon  find  this  fuppofition 
as  impoffible  as  the  former.  The  books  claiming  Mofes 
9  #  for  their  author  fpeak  of  themfelves  as  delivered  by  him*, 

^  from  his  days  kept  in -the  ark  of  the  covenant  *;  an 


ark  which,  upon  this  fuppofition,  had  no  exigence  prior  Rchgian^ 
to  the  forgery.  They  fpeak  of  themfelves  likewife,  not 
only  as  a  hiilory  of  miracles  wrought  by  their  author, 
but  as  the  llatutes  or  municipal  law  of  the  nation,  of 
which  a  copy  was  to  be  always  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
prieffs,  and  another  in  that  of  the  fupreme  magiffratef.  fDeut. 
Now,  in  whatever  age  we  fuppofe  thefe  books  to  have  XVih.  i?. 
been  forged,  they  could  not  poffibly  be  received  as  au- 
thentic  ;  becaufe  no  copy  of  them  could  then  be  found 
either  with  the  king,  with  the  priells,  or  in  the  ark, 
though,  as  they  pontain  the  ftatute  law  of  the  land,  it 
is  not  conceivable  that,  if  they  had  exiffed,  they  could 
have  been  kept  fecret.  Could  any  man,  at  this  day, 
forge  a  book  of  llatutes  for  England  or  Scotland,  and 
make  it  pafs  upon  thefe  nations  for  the  only  book  of 
llatutes  which  they  had  ever  known  ?  Was  there  ever 
fince  the  world  began  a  book  of  fham  llatutes,  and  thefe, 
too,  multifan  oils  and  burdenfome,  impofed  upon  any 
people  as  the  only  ftatutes  by  which  they  and  their  fa¬ 
thers  had  been  governed  for  ages  ?  Such  a  forgery  is 
evidently  impoffible. 

But  the  books  of  Mofes  have  internal  proofs  of  au¬ 
thenticity,  which  no  other  books  of  ancient  llatutes  e- 
ver  had.  They  not  only  contain  the  laws,  but  alfo  give 
an  hiftorical  account  of  their  ena<5lment,and  the  reafons 
upon  which  they  were  founded.  Thus  they  tell  usf ,  that  §  Gen,  xvlh 
the  rite  of  circumcilion  was  inllituted  as  a  mark  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  the  founder  of  the  Jevvilri 
nation,  and  that  the  practice  of  it  was  enforced  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Almighty,  that  every  uncircnmcifed 
man-child  fhould  be  cut  off  from  his  people.  They  in¬ 
form  us  that  the  annual  folemnity  of  the  paffover  was 
inllituted  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance  when 
God  flew,  in  one  night,  all  the  firil-born  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  that  the  firff-born  of  Ifrael,  both  of  men  and 
beafl,  were  on  the  fame  oecafron  dedicated  for  ever  to 
God,  who  took  the  Levites  inftead  of  the  firft-born  of 
the  men  f ;  that  this  tribe  was  confecrated  as  priells,  by  j 
whofe  hands  alone  the  facrifxces  of  the  people  were  to  and  Numb, 
be  offered;  that  it  was- death  for  any  perfon  of  a  differ- viii. 
ent  tribe  to  approach  the  altar,  or  even  to  touch  the  ark 
of  the  covenant ;  and  that  Aaron’s  budding  rod  was 
kept  in  the  ark  in  memory  of  the  wonderful  definition 
of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  for  their  rebellion  a- 
gainft  the  priefthood. 

Is  it  poffibie  now,  if  all  thefe  things  had  not  been 
pratifed  among  the  Hebrews  from  the  era  of  Mofes, 
with  a  retrofpedl  to  the  fignal  mercies  which  they  are 
faid  to  commemorate,  that  any  man  or  body  of  men 
could  have  perfuaded  a  whole  nation,,  by  means  of  for¬ 
ged  books,  that  they  had  always  religionfly  obferved 
fuch  inflitutions  ?  Could  it  have  been  poffibie,  at  any  pe¬ 
riod  pofterior  to  the  Exodus,  to  perfuade  the  Ifraelites 
that  they  and  their  fathers  had  all  been  circumcifed  on 
the  eighth  day  from  their  birth,  if  they  had  been  con- 
feious  themfelves  that  they  had  never  been  circumcifed 
at  all?  or  that  the  paffover  was  kept  in  memory  of  their 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage,  if  no  fuch  feffival 
was  known  among  them  ? 

But  let  us  fuppofe  that  circumcifion  had  been  prac- 
tifed,  and  all  their  other  rites  and  ceremonies  obferved 
from  time  immemorial,  without  their  knowing  any  rea- 
fon  of  fuch  inflitutions ;  {till  it  muff  be  eonfeffed  that 
the  forger  of  thefe  books,  if  they  were  forged,  con- 
ffru&cd  his  narrative  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  no  man 

of 
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Religion,  of  common  fenfe  could  receive  it  as  authentic. 

^  it  was  death  to  touch  the  ark!  As  fuch  an  abortion  was 
never  heard  of  before,  and  as  the  ritual  he  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  them  elleem  facred  was  oppreffively 
multifarious  ;  furely  fome  daring  fpirit  would  ha»e  ven¬ 
tured  to  put  his  veracity  to  the  tell  by  moving  the  ark 
and  even  offering  facrifices  ;  and  fuch  a  teft  would  at 
•once  have  expofed  the  impofture.  The  budding  rod, 
too,  and  the  hat  of  manna,  which,  though  long  prefer¬ 
red,  were  never  before  heard  of,*  mull  have  produced 
inquiries  that  could  not  fail  to  end  in  detection.  Thefe 
hooks  fpeak  likewife  of  weekly  fabbaths,  daily  facrifices, 
a  yearly  expiation,  and  monthly  feftivals,  all  to  be  kept 
in  remembrance  of  great  things  particularly  fpecified  as 
done  for  the  nation  at  an  early  period  of  its  exiftenee. 
If  this  was  not  the  cafe,  could  the  forger  of  the  books 
have  perfnaded  the  people  that  it  really  was  fo  ?  The 
enlightened  reafoners  of  this  nation  would  be  offended 
were  we  to  compare  them  with  the  ancient  Ifraelites  ; 
but  furely  they  will  n©t  fay  that  we  are  partial  to  that 
people,  if  we  bring  them  to  a  level  with  the  moft  favage 
trihes  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  who  profefs  Chriftianity  ? 
Now,  were  a  book  to  be  forged  containing  an  account 
of  many  flrange  things  done  a  thoufand  years  ago  in 
Siberia  by  an  Apollonius,  or  any  other  philofopher 
or  hero,  numbers  of  the  barbarians  inhabiting  that 
country  would,  we  doubt  not,  give  implicit  credit 
to  the  legend  :  But  were  the  author,  in  confirmation  of 
his  narrative,  to  affirm,  that  all  the  Siberians  had  from 
that  day  to  this  kept  facred  the  firft  day  of  the  week  in 
memory  of  his  hero  ;  that  they  had  all  been  baptized 
or  circumeifed  in  his  name  ;  that  in  their  public  judica¬ 
tories  they  had  fworn  by  his  name,  and  upon  that  very 
book  which  they  had  never  feen  before  ;  and  that  the 
very  fame  book  was  their  law  and  their  gofpcl,  by 
which  for  a  thoufand  years  back  the  a&ions  of  the  whole 
people  had  been  regulated — furely  the  grofiefl  favage 
among  them  would  rejeft  with  contempt  and  indigna¬ 
tion  a  forgery  fo  palpable. 

If  this  reafoning  be  couelufive,  the  books  of  Mofes 
■mull  indubitably  be  authentic,  and  he  himfelf  mu  ft  have 
been  infpired  by  the  fpirit  of  God.  But  this  point  be¬ 
ing  eftablifhed,  the  qudtion  refpeding  the  origin  of  the 
primaeval  religion  is  completely  anfwered.  The  writer 
of  the  book  of  Geriefis  informs  us,  that  Adam  and 
Noah  received  many  revelations  from  the  Author  of 
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their  being,  and  that  their  religion  was  founded  on  the 


principles  of  the  pureft  theifm.  How  it  degenerated 
among  the  greater  part  of  their  defendants  into  the 
grofleft  idolatry,  has  been  fhown  at  large  in  another 
*7  _  place.  See  Polytheism. 
fluence  of’  IL  Havlng  thus  anfwered  the  firft  queftion  propofed 
religion  on  ^or  difeufiion  in  the  prefent  article,  we  now  proceed  to 


foeiety. 


confider  the  fecond,  and  to  inquire  whether  and  how  far 
religious  fentiments  have  a  tendency  to  injure  or  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  foeiety  ?  This  is  a  fubjeft  of  the 
utmoft  importance  ;  and  if  we  prove  fuccefsful  in  our 
inquiries,  we  fliall  be  enabled  to  determine  whether  the 
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gious  eftabliihments,  or  whether  the  philofopher  who 
calls  himfelf  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  profefles  to 
feel  the  moft  eager  defire  to  promote  the  interefts  of 
his  fpecies,  a&s  confidently  when  he  labours  to  exter¬ 
minate  religion  from  among  men. 

A  celebrated  French  -financier  *,  a  man  of  abilities 
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He  fays  and  virtue,  who  has  publifhed  a  book  on  the  importance 
of  religious  opinions,  labours  to  {how  that  religious  efta¬ 
bliihments  are  indifpenfably  neceftary  for  the  maintenance 
•of  civil  orde>,  and  demonftrates  how  weak  the  influence 
•of  political  inliitutions  is  on  the  morals  of  mankind ; 
but  he  refnfes  to  review  the  hiftory  of  pail;  ages  in  order 
to  difeover  how  far  religious  opinions  have  actually  been 
injurious  or  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  foeiety  ;  choo- 
fing  rather  to  content  himfelf  with  the  refult  of  a  fe- 
ries  of  metaphyiical  difquifitions. 

We  admire  the  fpirit  which  induced  a  man  who  had 
fpent  a  eonfiderable  part  of  his  life  amid  the  hurry  of 
public  buiinefs,  to  become  the  ftrenuous  advocate  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  eloquence,  the  aeutenefs,  and  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  which  he  has  difplayed,  his  refufing  to  admit 
the  evidence  of  fads  concerning  the  influence  of  reli¬ 
gion  on  foeiety  may  pofiibly  be  regarded  by  its  enemies 
as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  the  evidence  of  fads 
would  be  unfavourable  to  the  caufe  which  he  wifhes  to 
defend.  The  fallacy  of  general  reafonings,  and  the  in¬ 
utility  of  metaphyfics  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  are  fo  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged,  that  they  have  long  been  the 
theme  of  declamation.  Though  the  abufes  of  religion, 
as  well  as  the  abufes  of  reaion,  the  perverfion  of  anyJf^T 
of  the  principles  of  the  human  mind;  and  the  mifap-tic 
plication  of  the  gifts  of  providence,  may  have  often  cmmtofi 
produced  effects  hurtful  to  the  virtue  aud  the  happinefs abu,cs  d 
oi  mankind  ;  yet,  after  tracing  religion  to  a  divine  ori- rellsl0B* 
gin,  we  cannot,  for  a  moment,  allow  ourfelves  to  think 
that  the  primary  tendency  of  religion  muft  be  hoftile 
to  the  interefts  of  foeiety,  or  that  it  is  neceftary  to  view 
it  abftradly  in  order  that  we  may  not  behold  it  in  an 
odious  light.  Often  has  the  fceptic  attacked  religion 
with  artful  malice  ;  but  perhaps  none  of  his  attacks  has 
been  fo  fkilfuily  direded  as  that  which  has  firft  ridi¬ 
culed  tne  abfurdity  of  the  moft  abfurd  fuperftitions, 
and  afterwards  laboured  to  prove  that  the  moft  abfurd 
fyilem  of  polytheifm  is  more  favourable  to  the  interefts 
of  foeiety  than  the  pureft  and  moftfublime  theifm.  In- 
ftances  in  which  the  abufe  of  religion  had  tended  to 
deprave  the  human  heart,  and  had  led  to  the  moft 
Blocking  crimes,  have  been  afiiduoufiy  colleded,  and 
difplayed  in  all  the  aggravating  colours  111  which  elo¬ 
quence  could  array  them,  till  at  length  even  the  friends 
of  true  religion  have  been  abafhed ;  and  it  has  become 
a  fafhionable  opinion,,  that  nothing  but  felf-intereft  or 
bigotry  can  prompt  men  to  reprefent  religion  as  the 
friend  of  civil  order.  But  let  us  try  if,  by  a  caudid 
con  fide  ration  of  what  effe&s  have  refulted  to  foeiety 
from  religious  principles,  in  genera],  without  compa¬ 
ring  thefe  with  regard  to  truth  or  falfehood,  we  can 
advance  any  thir^g  to  vindicate  the  character  of  reli- 
gion. 

N?tions  -Dc>ty  in  general,  of  various  orders  of 
divinities,  of  their  moral  charafter,  of  their  influence 
on  human  life,  of  a  future  ftate,  and  of  the  immorta- 
'D  *?.  .  e  human  foul,  conftitute  the  leading  articles 


governors  of  mankind  ought  carefully  to  fupport  reli  ofrelioion  T  °U’’  C°^tJ.tute  fading  articles 
bm  or  whether  SPmSSZ  t  *  fee  Ai  “  *•*» 


»  —  • ,l- v'  iiicic  logcmer  witn  tne  rites 

to  which  they  have  given  krife  }  and  we  may  perhaps  The&: 
be  enabled  to  form  fome  well-grounded  notions  on  this ii1T..u-  op 
important  point.  ,uonse=" 

i.  Having  proved  that  the  firft  religious  principles'3  ned ’’I 
entertained  by  men  were  derived  front  revelation,  it  is  im- 
poiiible  to  fuppofe  that  they  could  produce  effe&s  in-beirjo'< 
1  jurjoust‘>tooe,) 
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Utliglafl*  jtirioiis  to  focicty.  If  religion  of  any  kind  lias  ever 
lefTened  the  virtue  or  difturbed  the  -peace  of  men,  it 
mud  have  been  that  religion  which  fprings  from  a  be¬ 
lief  in  a  multitude  of  fuperior  powers  actuated  by  paf- 
fions,  and  of  whom  fome  were  conceived  as  benevolent 
and  others  as  malicious  beings.  That  fuch  fentiments 
ftiould  have  produced  vices  unknown  in  focieties  where 
The*effe&  Pure  theifm  is  profefled,  will  be  readily  admitted.  Even 
ofatheilm  the  few  atheljls  who  live  in  Chriftian  or  Mahometan 
bn  the  countries  are  reft  rained  by  the  laws,  by  a  defire  to  pro* 
manners  of  mote  the  honour  of  the  fe£l,  and  by  many  other  con¬ 
ditions  ^derations,  from  indulging  in  practices  which  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  falfe  gods  of  antiquity  fan&ioned  in  their 
votaries.  But  in  determining  the  prefent  quertion,  we 
mull  not  compare  the  virtues  of  the  pagan  world  with 
thofe  of  individual  atlieills  in  modern  Europe,  but  with 
thofe  of  nations  profefling  atheifm  ;  and  fuch  nations 
are  nowhere  to  be  found.  We  can  however  eafily  con¬ 
ceive,  that  in  a  fociety  unawed  by  any  notions  of  God 
or  a  future  ftate,  no  fuch  laws  would  be  ena&ed  as 
thofe  which  reftrain  the  fenfual  appetites  ;  of  which  the 
criminal  indulgence  was  one  of  the  greateft  fligmas  on 
the  pagan  worftiip  of  antiquity.  In  fuch  focieties, 
therefore,  thofe  vices  would  be  pra£lifed  conftantly  to 
"which  paganifrti  gave  only  an  occafional  fan&ion  ;  and 
many  others,  in  fpite  of  the  utmoil  vigilance  of  human 
laws,  would  be  perpetrated  in  fecret,  which  the  moil 
profligate  pagatis  viewed  with  horror.  Confcience, 
though  a&ing  with  all  her  energy,  would  not  be  able 
to  command  any  regard  to  the  laws  of  morality  : 

No  virtue  would  be  known  ;  focial  order  would  be  no¬ 
where  obferved ;  the  midnight  afiafiin  would  everywhere 
be  found  ;  and  in  the  general  fcramble  mankind  would 
be  extermumted  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  worll  fpecies  of  p again fm,  even  that  which  pre¬ 
vails  among  favate^jdio  worfhip  evil  fpirits,  affords 
greater  fecurity  tnai^tnis.  It  is  indeed  ftiocking  to 
think  that  demons  ftiould  be  worfhipped,  while  deities, 
who  axe  regarded  as  being  all  benevolence,  are  treated 
with  contempt:  And  it  has  been  alked,  If  the  influence 
of  fuch  religious  fentiments  on  the  moral  pradlice  of 
the  idolaters  mull  not  naturally  be,  to  canfe  them  to 
treat  their  friends  and  bencfadlors  with  ingratitude,  and 
to  humble  themfelves  with  mean  fubmillion  before  a 
powerful  enemy  ? 

They  do  not  appear  to  have  produced  fuch  effedls 
on  the  morality  of  the  favages  by  whom  they  were  en¬ 
tertained.  The  benevolent  deities  were  negle£led,  only 
bccaufe  their  benevolence  was  neceffary.  A  voluntary 
favour  merits  a  grateful  return  :  a  defigned  injury  pro¬ 
vokes  refentment.  But  when  you  become,  by  accident, 
the  inftrument  of  any  man’s  good  fortune,  the  world 
will  fearce  conflder  him  as  owing  you  any  obligation  : 
the  ftone  winch  bruifes  your  foot  excites  only  a  momen¬ 
tary  emotion  of  refentment.  Thofe  gods  who  could 
not  avoid  doing  good  to  men  might  not  receive  a  pro- 
fufion  of  thanks  for  their  fervices  ;  and  yet  a  favour 
conferred  by  an  human  benefa£lor  commands  the  warm- 
eft  gratitude.  But  thofe  rude  tribes  appear  to  have  had 
lo  much  wifdom  as  to  confer  a  lefs  abfolute  malice  on 
their  malevolent  deities,  than  the  benevolence  which 
they  attributed  to  their  more  amiable  order  of  fuperior 
beings  :  though  the  latter  could  not  poflibly  do  them 
any  thing  but  good,  and  that  conftantly  ;  yet  the  for¬ 
mer  were  not  under  an  equally  indifpenfable  necefiity  of 
Vol.  XV  T.  Part  L 
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perfeVering  in  depreflmg  them  under  calamities.  On 
their  malevolent  deities  they  conferred  a  freedom  of 
agency  which  they  denied  to  the  benevolent.  No  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  they  were  more  affiduouS  in  paying  their 
court  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  They  might  with 
as  much  propriety  have  thought  of  being  grateful  to 
the  boar  or  (lag  whdfe  Belli  fupported  them,  as  to  dei¬ 
ties  who  were  always  benevolent,  becaufe  they  could 
not  poflibly  be  otherwife.  Though  negligent  of  fuch 
deities,  this  can  fearce  be  thought  to  have  had  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  render  them  ungrateful  to  benefa&ors  like 
themfelves.  And  yet,  it  mull  not  be  diflembled,  that 
the  American  Indians,  among  whom  fuch  religious 
fentiments  have  been  found  to  prevail,  are  faid  to  be 
very  little  fenfible  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude.  An. 
Indian  receives  a  prefent  without  thinking  ©f  making 
any  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  beftower.  He 
pleafes  his  fancy  or  gratifies  his  appetite  with  what  you 
have  given,  without  feemirig  to  confider  himfelf  as  un¬ 
der  the  fmalleft  obligation  to  you  for  the  gift. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  fpirit  of 
ingratitude  originates  from,  or  is  only  collateral  with, 
that  indifference  which  refufes  adoration  and  worftiip  to 
the  benevolent  divinities.  If  the  former  be  a&ually  the 
cafe,  we  mufl  acknowledge  that  thofe  religious  notions 
which  we  now  confider,  though  preferable  to  general 
atlieifm,  are  in  this  refpedl  unfriendly  to  virtue.  But 
if  the  Indians  may  be  thought  to  owe  the  ingratitude 
for  which  they  are  diftinguiflied  to  the  opinion  which 
they  entertain  of  the  exiftence  of  a  benevolent  order  of 
deities,  whofe  benevolence  is  neceffary  and  involuntary, 
tlieir  ideas  of  the  nature  of  their  malevolent  demons  do 
not  appear  to  have  produced  equal  effcfts  on  their  mo* 
ral  fentiments.  However  fubmifiive  to  thofe  dreaded 
beings,  they  are  far  from  fhowing  the  fame  tatne  and 
cowardly  fubmiffion  to  their  human  enemies  :  towards 
them  they  feem  rather  to  adopt  the  fentiments  of  their 
demons.  Inveterate  rancour  and  brutal  fury,  inhuman 
cruelty  and  inconceivable  cunning,  are  difplayed  in  the 
hoflilities  of  tribes  at  war;  and  we  know  not,  after  all, 
if  even  thefe  fentiments  do  not  owe  fome  what  of  their 
force  to  the  influence  of  religion. 

Yet  let  us  remember  that  thefe  fame  Indians  have 
not  been  always  reprefented  in  fo  unamiable  a  light  ; 
°r>  at  leaft,  othqr  qualities  have  been  aferibed  to  them 
which  feem  to  be  incouiiflent  with  thofe  barbarous  dif- 
pofitions.  They  have  been  deferibed  as  peculiarly  fuf- 
ceptible  of  conjugal  and  parental  love  ;  and  lie  who  is 
fo  cannot  be  dellitutC  of  virtue. 


2.  But  leaving  the  religion  of  favages,  of  which  very  The  in  A  12- 
little  is  know'll  with  certainty,  let  us  proceed  to  exa-  ence  of 
mine  what  is  the  natural  influence  of  that  mixed  fyftem  Gl-eekand 
of  theology  which  rep  refen  ts  to  the  imagination  of  men 
a  number  of  fuperior  and  inferior  divinities,  actuated  yt  C  ^ 
by  the  fame  paflions  and  feelings  with  themfelves,  and 
often  making  ufe  of  their  fuperior  power  and  knowledge 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  enable  them  to  violate  the 
laws  of  moral  order  with  impunity.  This  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  polytheifm  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  moft 
Other  nations  of  antiquity  (fee  Polytheism).  Could 
its  influence  be  favourable  to  virtue  ? 

At  a  firft  view  every  perfon  will  readily  declare,  that  ^pparcnt*/ 
fuch  a  fyftem  mud  have  been  friendly  to  profligacy.  If friendly  to 
you  commit  the  government  of  the  univerfeT  and  theprofllgacy* 
infpe£lion  ef  human  fociety,  to  a  fet  of  beings  who  are 
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often  difpofed  to  regard  vice  with  a  no  lefs  favourable 
eye  than  virtue,  and  who,  though  there  be  an  eflabllfh- 
cd  order  by  which  virtue  is  difcriminated  from  vice, 
and  right  from  wrong,  yet  feruple  not  to  violate  that 
order  in  their  own  conduct ;  you  cannot  expert  them 
to  require  in  you  a  degree  of  rectitude  of  which  they 
themfelves  appear  incapable.  A  Mercury  will  not  dif- 
courage  the  thievifh  arts  of  the  trader  ;  a  Bacchus  and 
a  Venus  cannot  frown  upon  debauchery ;  Mars  will  be¬ 
hold  with  favage  delight  all  the  cruelties  of  war. .  The 
Thracians  indeed,  one  of  the  moft  barbarous  nations  of 
antiquity,  whofe  ferocity  was  little  if  at  4!  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Indians  who  have  been  diftinguHhed  as  ca- 
nibals,  was  the  favourite  nation  of  Mars ;  among  whom 
flood  liis  palace,  to  which  he  repaired  when  about  to 
mount  liis  chariot,  and  arm  himfelf  for  battle.  Even 
Jupiter,  who  had  been  guilty  of  fo  many  ads  of  ty¬ 
rannical  caprice,  had  been  engaged  in  fueli  a  multitude 
of  amorous  intrigues,  and  feemed  to  owe  his  elevated 
ftation  as  monarch  of  the  iky,  not  to  fuperior  goodnefs 
or  wifdom,  but  merely  to  a  fuperior  degree  of  brutal 
force,  could  not  be  feared  as  the  avenger  of  crimes,  or 
revered  as  the  impartial  rewarder  of  virtues. 

That  this  fyilem  had  a  pernicious  effed  on  morals, 
and  that,  as  compared  with  pure  theifm,  it  was  injuri¬ 
ous  to  fociety,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  yet,  when  con- 
trailed  with  atheifm,  it  was  not  without  its  favourable 
effeds.  It  was  fo  conneded  with  the  order  of  fociety, 
that,  without  its  fupport,  that  order*  could  fcarce  have 
?  been  maintained.  The  young  rake  might  perhaps  ju- 
*  flify  himfelf  by  the  example  of  Jupiter,  or  Apollo,  or 
fome  other  amorous  divinity ;  the 'frail  virgin  or  matron 
might  complain  of  Cupid,  or  boafl  of  imitating  Venus  ; 
and  the  thief  might  pradife  his  craft  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Mercury  :  But  if  we  take  the  whole  fyftem 
together,  if  we  confider  with  what  views  thofe  deities 
were  publicly  worfhipped,  what  temples  were  raifed, 
what  rites  inflituted,  what  facrifices  offered,  and  what 
feria  confecrated  ;  we  fhall  perhaps  find  it  neeeffary  to 
acknowledge  that  the  general  effeds  even  of  that  mixed 
and  incoherent  fyftem  of  polytheifm  which  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  favourable  to  fo¬ 
ciety.  To  date  a  particular  inftance  ;  the  ancilia  of 
Mars  and  the  fire  of  Vella  were  thought  to  fecure  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  long  as  the  fa- 
cred  anctle ,  which  had  been  dropped  from  heaven  for 
that  benevolent  purpofe,  was  fafely  preferved  in  thofe 
holy  archives  in  which  it  had  been  depofited  ;  and  as 
long  as  the  facred  fire  of  Vefta  was  kept  burning,  with¬ 
out  being  once  extinguifhed,  or  at  leaft  fullered  to 
remain  for  an  inftant  in  that  ftate ;  fo  long  was  Rome 
to  fnbfift  and  flourilh.  And,  however  fimple  and  ab- 
i’urd  the  idea  which  conneded  the  profperity  of  a  na¬ 
tion  with  the  prefer vation  of  a  piece  of  wood  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  place,  or  with  the  conflant  blazing  of  a  flame  upon 
an  hearth ;  yet  no  fad  can  be  more  certain,  than  that 
the  patriotifm  and  enthufiaftic  valour  of  the  Romans, 
which  we  fo  much  extol  and  admire,  were,  in  many  in- 
flances,  owing  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  to  the  vene¬ 
ration  which  they  entertained  for  the  ancilia  and  the 
veftal  fire. 

A  numerous  feriea  of  fads  occur  in  the  Roman  hi- 
ftory,  which  fhow  the  happy  effeds  of  their  religious 
opinions  and  ceremonies  on  their  fentiments  concerning 
facial  order  and  the  public  welfare.  How  powerful 
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was  the  influence  of  the  facr amentum  adminiftered  to  Religion, 

the  foldiers  when  they  enlifted  111  the  fervice  of  their  - 

country  \  The  promifes  made,  the  idea  of  the  powers 
invoked,  and  the  rites  performed  on  that  occafion,  pro-, 
duced  fo  deep  and  fo  awful  an  impreffion  on  their  minds, 
that  no  danger,  nor  diflrefs,  nor  difcontent,  could 
prompt  them  to  violate  their  engagements.  The  re- 
fponfes  of  the  oracles,  too,  though  the  didates  of  de- 
ceit  and  impofture,  were  often  of  Angular  fervice  to 
thofe  to  whom  they  were  uttered  ;  when  they  infpire<f 
the  warrior,  as  he  marched  out  to  battle,  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  fuccefs,  they  communicated  to  him  new  vi¬ 
gour,  and  more  heroic  valour,  by  which  he  was  adu- 
ally  enabled  to  gain,  or  at  leaft  to  deferve,  the  fuccefs 
which  they  promifed.  Again,  when  in  times  of  pub¬ 
lic  diflrefs,  the  augur  and  the  prieft  dlrefled  fome  games 
to  be  celebrated,  certain  facrifices  to  be  offered,  or  fome 
other  folemnities  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  appeafe 
the  wrath  of  the  offended  deities  ;  it  is  plain  that  the 
means  were  not  at  all  fuited  to  accomplifh  the  end  pro- 
pofed  by  them  ;  yet  flill  they  were  highly  beneficial. 

When  the  attention  of  the  whole  people  was  turned  en¬ 
tirely  to  thofe  folemnities  by  which  the  wrath  of  hea¬ 
ven  was  to  be  averted,  they  were  roufed  from  that  de- 
fpondency  under  which  the  fenfe  of  tlie  public  diflrefs 
or  danger  might  have  ether  wife  caufed  them  to  fink  ; 
the  public  union  was  at  the  fame  time  more  clofely  ce¬ 
mented,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  knit  together  ; 
and  when  perfuaded,  that  by  propitiating  the  gods  they 
had  removed  the  caufe  of  their  diflrefs,  they  acquired 
fuch  calmnefs  and  flrength  of  mind  as  enabled  them  to 
take  more  dired  and  proper  meafures  for  the  fafety  of 
the  ftate. 

Could  we  view  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  ail¬ 
ing  in  public  or  in  private  life  under  the  influence  of 
that  fyftem  of  fuperftit ion  which  prevailed  among  them  j 
could  we  perceive  how  much  it  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  civil  order  ;  could  we  behold  Numa  and 
Lycurgus  eftabliihing  their  laws,  which  would  other- 
wife  have  met  with  a  very  different  reception  under 
the  fandion  of  divinities ;  could  we  obferve  all  the  be¬ 
neficial  effeds  which  arofe  to  communities  from  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  religious  ceremonies  -we  fhould  no  longer 
hefitate  to  acknowledge,  that  thofe  principles  in  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  by  which  we  are  fuceptible  of  religious  fen¬ 
timents,  are  fo  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind,  that  even  when  perverted  and  abu- 
fed,  their  influence  is  flill  favourable. 

The  ideas  which  prevailed  among  the  nations  of  the  Their  no* 
heathen  world  concerning  a  future  ftate  of  retribution tion  a 
were,  it  mull  be  confefled,  not  very  corred.  Some  of  ^retrlbu-^ 
the  poets,  we  believe,  have  reprefented  them  in  no  un-  tion  incos- 
fair  light  :  both  Homer  and  Virgil  have  condnded  their 
heroes  through  the  realms  of  Pluto,  and  have  taken  oc¬ 
cafion  to  unfold  to  us  the  fecrets  of  thofe  dreary  abodes. 

The  feenes  are  wild  and  fanciful ;  the  rewards  of  the 
juft  and  virtuous  are  of  no  very  refined  or  dignified  na¬ 
ture  :  and  of  the  punifhments  inflided  on  the  guilty,  it 
is  often  hard  to  fay  for  what  ends  they  could  be  ia- 
fiided  whether  to  corred  and  improve,  or  for  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  revenge  or  whim  :  they  are  often  fo  whim- 
fical  and  unfuitable,  that  they  cannot  with  any  degree 
of  propriety  be  aferibed  to  any  caufe  but  blind  chance 
or  wanton  caprice.  A  great  dog  with  three  tongues* 
a  pcevifh  old  boat-man  with  a  leaky  ferry-boat,  de¬ 
manding 
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mantling  Ins  freight  in  a  furly  tone*  and  an  uxorious 
t****Y*~~  monarch,  are  objefts  too  familiar  and  ludicrous  not  to 
degrade  the  dignity  of  thole  awful  feenes  which  are 
reprefented  as  the  manfions  of  the  dead,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  making  a  deep  enough  impreflion  on  the 
imagination.  The  actions  and  qualities,  too,  for  which 
departed  fpirits  were  admitted  into  Elyfiurri,  or  doom¬ 
ed  to  the  regions  of  fuffering,  were  not  always  of  fucli 
a  nature  as  under  a  well-regulated  government  on  earth 
would  have  been  thought  to  merit  reward,  or  to  be 
worthy  of  puniihment.  It  was  not  always  virtue  or 
wifdom  which  conducted  to  the  Elyfian  fields,  or  gain¬ 
ed  admiflion  into  the  fociety  of  the  immortal  gods. — 
Ganimede  was  for  a  very  different  reafon  promoted  to 
be  the  cup-bearer  of  jove  ;  and  Hercules  and  Bacchus 
could  not  furely  plead  that  any  merits  of  that  kind  en¬ 
titled  them  to  feats  in  the  council,  and  at  the  banquets 
of  the  immortals.  That  doctrine,  likewife,  which  re- 
prefented  mortals  as  hurried  by  fate  to  the  commifilon 
of  crimes,  which  they  could  no  more  abliain  from  com¬ 
mitting  than  the  fword  can  avoid  to  obey  the  impulfe 
of  a  powerful  and  furious  arm  plunging  it  into  the 
breail  of  an  unrefifling  antagonist,  could  not  but  pro¬ 
duce  effedls  unfavourable  to  virtue ;  and  it  afforded  a 
ready  excufe  for  the  moil  extravagant  crimes. 

But  never-  Yet,  after  all,  he  who  attentively  confiders  the  ideas 
thelefs  fa«  and  Romans  concerning  the  moral 

virtue  and°  government  of  the  world  and  a  future  Hate  of  rewards 
fiioral  or*  and  pnnifhinents,  will  probably  acknowledge,  that  their 
dcr.  general  influence  mull  have  been  favourable  to  virtue  and 

moral  order.  Allow  them  to  have  been  incorredl  and 
daflied  with  abfurdity  $  (till  they  represent  punifhments 
prepared  for  fuch  qualities  and  a&ionsas  were  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  fociety  ;  whilfl,  for  thofe  qualities  which 
rendered  men  eminently  uleful  in  the  world,  they  hold 
forth  a  reward.  Though  incorredl,  their  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  a  future  Hate  were  exceedingly  diftin<5l ;  they 
were  not  vague  or  general,  but  fuch  as  might  be  readi¬ 
ly  conceived  by  the  imagination,  in  all  their  circum* 
ftance6,  as  really  exifting.  When  a  man  is  told  that 
for  fuch  a  deed  he  will  be  put  to  death,  he  may  iliud- 
der  and  be  alarmed,  and  think  of  the  deed  as  what  he 
mull  by  no  means  commit ;  but  place  before  him  the 
feeue  *and  the  apparatus  for  his  execution,  call  him  to 
behold  fome  other  criminal  mounting  the  fcaffold,  ad- 
drefling  his  lull  words  in  a  wild  feream  of  defpair  to 
the  furrounding  fpedlators,  and  then  launching  into 
eternity — his  horror  of  the  crime,  and  his  dread  of  the 
puniihment,  will  now  be  much  more  powerfully  excited. 
In  the  fame  manner,  to  encourage,  the  foldler  marching 
©lit  to  battle,  or  the  mariner  fetting  fail  under  the  pro- 
fptcl  of  a  ftorm,  promife  not,  merely  in  general  terms, 
a  liberal  reward  ;  be  fure  to  fpecify  the  nature  of  the 
reward  which  you  mean  to  beftow ;  deferibe  it  fo  as  that 
it  may  take  hold  on  the  imagination,  and  may  rife  in 
©ppoiition  to  the  images  of  death  and  danger  with 
which  his  courage  is  to  be  aflailed. 

If  thefe  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  are  fairly 
ftated,  if  it  be  true  that  general  ideas  produce  no  very 
powerful  effe&s  on  the  fentiments  and  difpoiitions  of 
the  Human  heart,  it  mud  then  be  granted,  that  though 
the  feenes  of  future  reward  and  punifhment,  which  the 
heathens  confidered  as  prepared  for  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  were  of  a  fomewhat  motley  complexion  ; 
yet  fiill,  as  they  were  diflindt  and  even  minute  draughts, 
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they  mull  have  been  favourable  to  virtue,  and  contribti*  Religion^ 
ted  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  to  the  fupport  of  civil '  r,r~v 
order.  zj 

Another  thing  of  which  vve  may  take  notice  underThe  potion 
this  head,  is  the  vail  multiplicity  of  deities  with  which  deifies 
the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  peopled  all  the  re-  JJj0 nature 
gions  of  nature.  Flocks  and  fields,  and  woods  and0faufefui 
oaks,  and  flowers,  and  many  much  more  minute  objeds,  tendency 
had  all  their  guardian  deities.  Thefe  were  fomewhat  w^en 
capricious  at  times,  it  is  true,  and  expedled  to  have  at- 
tention  paid  them.  But  yet  the  faithful  fliepherd,  and 
the  induflrious  farmer,  knew  generally  how  to  acquire 
their  friendfhip  ;  and  in  the  idea  of  deities  enjoying  the 
fame  Ample  pleafures,  partaking  in  the  fame  labours, 
protecting  their  pofleflions,  and  bringing  forward  the 
fruits  of  the  year,  there  could  not  but  be  fomething  of 
a  veiy  pleafing  nature,  highly  favourable  to  induilry, 
which  would  animate  the  labours,  and  cheer  the  fefti- 
vals,  of  the  good  people  who  entertained  fuch  a  notion; 
nay,  would  diffufe  a  new  charm  over  all  the  feenes  of 
the  country,  even  in  the  gayeil  months  of  the  year. 

From  all  of  thefe  particular  observations,  we  think 
ourfelves  warranted  to  conclude,  that  notwithftanding 
the  mixed  charafters  of  the  deities  who  were  adored  by 
the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity  ;  though  they  are  in 
many  inftauces  reprefented  as  confpicuous  for  vices  and 
frolics  ;  however  vain,  abfurd,  and  morally  criminal,  fome 
of  the  rites  by  which  they  were  worfhipped  may  have 
been,  and  however  incorreft  the  notions  of  the  heathens 
concerning  the  moral  government  of  the  univerfe  and 
a  future  ftate  of  retribution  ;  yet  Hill,  after  making  a 
juft  allowance  for  all  thefe  imperfeClions,  the  general  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  religious  fyftem  was  rather  favourable 
than  unfavourable  to  virtue  and  to  the  order  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  fociety. 

It  was  not  without  good  reafon  that  the  earliefl  legif-  The  advan- 
lators  generally  endeavoured  to  eflablifh  their  laws  andtageof  . 
conftitutions  on  the  bafts  of  religion  ;  government  needs 
the  fupport  of  opinion  ;  the  governed  muft  be  im-  pn  tfie 
prefled  with  a  belief  that  the  particular  eftablifhment  \\*  of  reli- 
to  which  they  are  required  to  fubmit,  is  the  beft  calcu-gk>n. 
lated  for  their  fecurity  and  happinefs,  or  is  fnpported 
on  fome  fuch  folid  foundation,  that  it  muft  prove  in> 
poflible  foi  them  to  overturn  it,  or  is  connected  with 
fome  awful  fanClion,  which  it  would  be  the  moll  hei¬ 
nous  impiety  to  oppofe.  Of  thefe  feveral  notions,  the 
laft  will  ever  operate  on  molt  men  with  the  molt  Heady 
influence.  We  are  frequently  blind  to  our  own  interefl ; 
even  when  eager  for  the  attainment  of  happinefs,  we  often 
refufe  to  take  the  wifeft  meafures  for  that  end.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  people  in  every  community  are  fo  lit¬ 
tle  capable  of  reafonirig  and  forefight,  that  the  public 
minifter  \vho  fhall  moft  fteadily  diredl  his  views  to  the 
public  good  will  often  be  the  moft  unpopular.  Thofe 
laws,  and  that  fyftem  of  government,  which  are  the 
moft  beneficial,  will  often  excite  the  ftrongeft  popular 
difeontents.  Again,  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  perfuade 
people  that  your  power  is  fuperior  to  theirs,  when  it  is 
not  really  fo.  No  one  man  will  ever  be  able  to  perfuade 
a  tlioufand  that  he  is  ftronger  than  they  all  together: 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  perfuade  one  part  of  his  fub~ 
je£ts  or  army  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  them  to 
fubmit  to  him,  becaufe  »ny  attempts  to  refill  his  power  * 
would  prove  inefft;dlual,  a  monarch  or  general  muit  take 
care  firft  to  perfuade  another  part  that  it  is  for  their  in~ 

I  2  /  tereft 
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Ref  gicft.  tereft  to  fubrnit  to  him ;  or  to  imprefs  the  whole  with  a. 
’ belief  that,  weak  and  pitiful  as  he  himfelf  may  appear, 
when  viewed  fingly  in  cppofition  to  them  all,  yet  by  the 
affiftance  of  fome  awful  invifible  beings,  his  friends  and 
prote&ors,  he  is  fo  powerful,  that  any  attempts  to  re¬ 
fill  his  authority  muft  prove  prefuniptuous  folly.  Here, 
then,  the  aid  of  religion  becomes  requifite.  Religious 
fentimente  are  the  mod  happily  calculated  to  ferve  this 
purpofe.  Scarce  ever  was  there  a  fociety  formed,  a 
mode  of  government  edablifoed,  or  a  code  of  laws 
framed  and  enarled,  without  having  the  religious  fenti- 
ments  of  mankind,  their  notions  of  the  exigence  of  fu¬ 
perior  invifible  beings,  and  their  hopes  and  fears  from 
thofe  beings,  as  its  fundamental  principle.  Now,  we 
believe,  it  is  almoll  univerfally  agreed,  that  even  the 
ruddt  form  of  fociety  is  more  favourable  to  the  happi- 
ilefs  of  mankind,  and  the  dignity  of  the  human  charac¬ 
ter,  than  a  folitary  and  favage  date.  And  if  this,  with 
what  we  have  afferted  concerning  religion  as  the  bafis 
of  civil  government,  be  both  granted,  it  will  follow, 
that  even  the  mod  imperfedl  religious  notions,  the  molt 
foolifh  and  abfurd  rites,  and  the  wilded  ideas  that  have 
been  entertained  concerning  the  moral  government  of 
the  univerfe  by  fuperior  beings,  and  a  future  date  of 
retribution,  have  been  more  advantageous  than  atheifm 
to1%e  happinefs  and  virtue  of  human  life.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  gianted,  nor  can  it  be  denied,  indeed,  that  many 
of  the  religious  opinions  which  prevailed  among  the  an¬ 
cient  heathens,  did  contribute,  in  fome  degree,  to  the 
*  depravation  of  their  morals  :  and' all  that  we  a**gue  for 

is,  that  on  a  comparative  view  of  the  evil  and  the  good 
which  ^efulted  from  them,  the  latter  mud  appear  more 
than  adequate  to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  the 
ip  former. 

The  uifi-'ite  But  if  fuch  be  the  natural  tendency  of  thofe  princi- 
a  vantage  pjeg  ^  whiCh  the  human  heart  is  made  fufceptible  of  re¬ 
ligions  fentiments,  that  even  enthuiiafm  and  abfurd  fu- 
perdition  are  productive  of  beneficial  ette&s  more  than 
fufficient  t0  counterbalance  whatever  is  malignant  in 
their  influence  on  fociety  —  furely  a  pure  rational  reli¬ 
gion,  the  doctrines  of  which  are  founded  in  undeniable 
truth,  and  all  the  obfervances  which  it  enjoins,  calcula- 
V:d  to  promote  by  their  diredt  and  immediate  effedfs 
iome  uie.ul  purpofes,  mud  be  in  a  very  high  degree 
conducive  to  the  dignity  and  the  happinefs  of  human 
nature.  Indeed  one  collateral  proof  of  the  truth  of 
any  religion,  which  mud  have  very  considerable  weight 
yvith  all  who  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  fvdem  of  the 
univerfe  has  been  produced  and  hitherto  maintained  in 
order  and  exidence  by  blind  chance,  will'be  its  having 
a  dronger  and' more  diredt  tendency  than  others. to  pro¬ 
mote  the  intereds  of  moral  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of 
mankind  in  the  prefent  life.  Even  the  tedimony  of 
llioufands,  even  miracles,  prophecies,  and  the  fanftion 
of  remote  antiquity*  will.  fcarce  have  diffident  weight 
,r°  peifuade  us,  that  a  religion  is  of  divine  origin,  if  its 
general  tendency  appear  to  be  rather  unfavourable  than 
advantageous  to  moral  virtue. 

IIJ.  We  fhall  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  endea* 
vour  to  determine,  from  a  comparative  view  of  the  ef- 
feds  produced  on  the  charafter  and  eircumftances  of 
lociety  by  the  molt  eminent  of  thefe  various  fyffems  of 
religion  which  have  been  in  different  ages  or  in  diffe¬ 
rent  countries  eltablifhed  in  the  woild,  how  far  any 
one  of  them  has  in  this  refpeft  the  advantage  over  the 
$dt  j  and;  if  the  utility  of  a  fyfttsm  of  religion  were  to 
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be  received  as  a  ted  of  its  truth,  what  particular  fyflem  Retig’iw?* 
might,  with  the  bed  reafon,  be  received  as  true,  while  —— y-— ^ 
the  red  were  rejected. 

id,  The  principle  upon  which  we  here  fet  out  is, 
that  all,  or  almoll  all,  l’ydcms  of  religion  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  whether  true  or  falfe,  contribute  more 
or  lefs  to  the  welfare  of  fociety.  But  as  one  field  is 
more  fruitful,  and  one  garden  lefs  overgrown  with 
weeds  than  another;  fo,  in  the  fame  manner,  one  fydera 
of  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies  may  be  more  hap¬ 
pily  calculated  than  others  to  promote  the  trued  inte- 
reds  of  mankind.  In  oppofition  to  thofe  philofophers  Advantage 
who  are  fo  vehement  in  their  declamations  againit  the°f  civiliz*, 
we  inequality  of  ranks,  wc  have  ever  been  of  opinion, tioa  * 
that  refinement  and  civilization  contribute  to  the  hap- 
pmefs  of  human  life.  The  character  of  the  folitary  fa¬ 
vage  is,  we  are  told,  more  dignified  and  refpe&able 
than  that  of  the  philofopher  2nd  the  hero,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  is  more  independent.  He  is  indeed 
more  independent  ;  but  his  indcpeixlence  is  that  of 
a  done,  which  receives  no  noun  foment  from  the 
earth  or  air,  and  communicates  none  to  animals  or 
vegetables  around  it.  In  point  of  happinefs,  and  in 
point  of  refpe liability,  we  cannot  hefitate  a  moment, 
let  philofophers  fay  what  they  will,  to  prefer  a  virtu¬ 
ous,  enlightened,  and  polifoed  Briton  to  any  of  the 
ruded  favages,  the  lead  acquainted  with  the  redraints 
and  the  fyrnpathies  of  focial  life,  that  wander  through  3% 
the  wild  ioreds  of  the  wedern  world.  But  if  we  pre-  And  rhere«i 
fer  civilization  to  barbarifm,  we  mud  admit,  that  i 
this  view  Chridianity  has  the  advantage  over  every “ 
other  religious  fydem  which  has  in  any  age  or  country01 
prevailed  among  men  ;  for  nowhere  has  civilization  and 
ufeful  fcience  been  carried  to  fuch  a  height  as  amorirr 
Chiidians. 

It  is.  not,  indeed,  in  any  confiderable  degree  that  the  Viewofi 
abfurd  fuperditions  of  thofe  rude  tribes,  who  can  feavee  virion* 

be  faid  to  be  formed  into  any  regular  focietv,  can  con-  rclT lou\ 

■  1  •  '  notions  of. 
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tribute  to  their  happinefs.  Among  them  th^  faculty  raVdn 
of  reafon  is  but  in  a  very  low  date;  and  the  moral  prim- cions, 
Ciple  ufually  follows  the  improvement  or  the1  tiepreffiots 
ot  the  reafoning  faculty.  Their  appetites  and  merely 
animal  paflions  are  atmod  their  only  principles  of  ac¬ 
tion  :  their  Brit  religious  notions,  if  we  fuppofe  Tenfy 
not  to  be  derived  from  revelation  or  tradition,  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  operation  of  gratitude,  or  grief,  or  hope, 
or  fear,  upon  their  imaginations.  And  to  thefe,  however 
wild  and  fanciful,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
owe  fome  of  their  carlieft  moral  notions.  The  idea  of 
fuperior  powers  naturally  leads  to  the  thought  that 
thofe  powers  have  fome  influence  on  human  life.  From 
tins  they  will  mod  probably  proceed  to  fancy  one  fet 
of  actions  agreeable,  another  often  five,  to  thofe  beings 
to  whom  they  believe  themfelv.es  fubjeft.  And  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  firil  didinclion  that  favages  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  form  between  actions,  as  right  or  wron<r,  to 
be  performed  or  to  be  avoided.  But  if  this  be  the 
cafe,  we  mud  acknowledge  that  the  religious  notions 
of  the  favage,  however  abfurd,  contribute  to  elevate, 
his  character,  and  to  improve  his  happinefs,  when, 
they  call  forth  the  moral  principle  implanted  in  his 
bread. 

But  .if  the  focial  date  be  preferable  to  a  date  of  wild 
and  folitary  independence,  even  the  rude  fuperditions  of 
unenlightened  tribes  of  favages  are  in  another  refpeeb 
beneficial  to  thofe  among  whom  they  prevail.  They 

ufually 
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Ul'gion.  ufually  form,  as  lias  been  already  obferved  under  tins  ments,  is  faid  to  have  produced  equally  unhappy  ef-  Religion. 

— ■Y'—’"  article,  the  bafts  of  civil  order.  Religious  opinions  R&s  among  the  Japanefe.  They  not  only  bribed  their 
may  lead  the  great  body  of  the  community  to  reve-  priefts  to  folicit  for  them;  but  looking  upon  the^njoy- 
rence  fome  particular  fet  of  inilitutions,  fome  indivi-  ments  of  the  prefent  life  with  difguft  or  contempt,  they 
dual,  or  fome  family,  which  are  reprefented  to  them  as  ufed  to  daili  thernfelves  from  precipices,  or  cut  their 
peculiarly  connedled  with  the  gods  whom  they  adore,  throats,  in  order  to  get  to  paradife  as  fooiras  poffible.- 
Under  this  fandlion  fome  form  of  government  is  efta-  Various  other  fuperilitions  fubfilling  among  rude  na- 
blifhed  ;  they  are  taught  to  perform  focial  duties,  and  tion  a  might  here  be  enumerated,  as  inllances  of  the 
rendered  capable  of  focial  enjoyments.  Not  only  Nu-  perverfton  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  human 
ma  and  Lycurgus,  but  almoft  every  legislator  who  hafr  heart,  which  render  them  injurious  to  virtue  and  hap- 
fought  to  civilize  a  rude  people,  and  reduce  them  an-  pinefs.  The  aufterities  which  have  been  pra&ifed, 
der  the  reftraints  of  legal  government,  have  endeavour-  chiefly  among  rude  nations,  as  means  of  propitiating" 
ed  to  imprefs  their  people  with  ari  idea  that  they  acted  fnperior  powers,  are  efpecially  worthy  of  notice.—-* 
ivith  the  approbation,  and  under  the  immediate  dircc-  When  the  favourite  idol  of  the  Banians  is  earned  in 
tion,  of  fuperior  powers.  We  cannot  but  alk.  w  that  folemn  proceffionr  fome  devotees  pro  It  rate  thernfelves 
the  rude  fuperftitious  ©f  early  ages  are  productive  of  on  the  ground,  that  the  chariot  in  which  the  idol  iV 
thefe  advantages  to  fociety  ;  but  we  have  already  ac-  carried  may  run  over  them  ;  others,  with  equal  enthu- 
knowledged,  and  it  cannot  he  denied?  that  they  are  al-  fiafm,  dalh  thernfelves  on  fpikes-  faflened  on  purpofe  to 
fo  attended  with  many  unhappy  effedls.  When  we  the  car.  Innumerable  are  the  ways  of  torture  which 
view  the  abfurdities  intermixed  with  the  fyflems  of  re-  have  been  invented  and  pradlifed  on  thernfelves  by  men 
ligion  which  prevailed  among  molt  of  the  nations  of  ignorantly  flriving  to  recommend  thernfelves  to  the  fa- 
antiquity,  we  cannot  help  lamenting  that  £0  noble  a  vour  of  heaven.  Thefe  we  lament  as  inflances  in  which, 
principle  of  human  nature  as  our  religious  fentiments  religions  fentiments  have  been  fo  ill  dire  died  by  the  in- 
fhould  be  liable  to  fuch  grofs  perverfion  ;  and  when  we  fkence  of  imagination,  and  unenlightened  erring  rea- 
view  the  effedls  which  they  produce  on  the  morals  of  fon,  as  to  produce  unfavourable  effedls  c^n  the  human 
mankind,  and  the  forms  of  fociety,  though  we  allow  charadler,  and  oppofe  the  happinefs  of  focial  life. — 
them  to  have  been  upon  the  whole  rather  beneficial  than  Though  we  have  argued,  that  even  the  moil  abfurd  fy- 
hurtful,  yet  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that  their  unfavour-  ftems  of  religion  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  have 
able  effedls  are  by  far  more  numerous  than  if  they  had  been  upon  the  whole  rather  beneficial  than  injurious  to- 
been  better  diredled.  What  unhappy  effedls,  for  infiance,  the  dignity  and  happinefs  of  human  nature;  yet  if  it 
have  been  produced  by  falfe  notions  concerning  the  (hall  not  appear,  as  we  proceed  farther  in  our  compara- 
condition  yf  human  fouls  in  a  future  (late.  Various  na-  tive  view  of  the  effedls  of  religion  011  fociety,  that  others 
tions  have  imagined  that  the  feenes  and  objedls  of  the  have  been  attended  with  happier  effedls  than  thefe  fu* 
world  of  fpirits  are  only  a  fhadowy  representation  of  perditions  which  belong  to  the  rude  ages  of  fociety, 
the  things  of  the  present  world.  Not  only  the  foul's  we  may  fcarce  venture  to  brand  the  inf  del  with  the  ap~ 
of  men,  according  to  them,  inhabit  thofe  regions  ;  all  pellation  of  foe/,  for  refilling  to  give  his  affent  to  reli-- 
the  inferior  animals  and  vegetables,  and  even  inanimate  giens  dodlrines,  or  to  adl  under  their  influence, 
bodies  that  are  killed  or  defiroyed  here,  are  fuppoftd  2d,  The  polytheifm  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;,, 
to  pafs  into  that  vifionary  world  ;  and,  exiiling  there  ?md  other  heathen  nations  in  a  limilar  date  of  civiliza- 
in  unfubftantial  forms,  to  execute  the  fame  fundlions,  tion,  we  have  already  confidered  as  being,  upon  the; 
or  feive  the  fame  purpofes,  as  on  earth.  Such  are  the  whole,  rather  favourable  than  unfavourable  to  virtue; 
ideas  of  futurity  that  were  entertained  by  the  inhabi-  but  we  mull  not  partially  conceal  its  defedls.  The  vi- 
tants  of  Guinea.  And  by  thefe  ideas  they  were  indu-  cious  charadlers  of  the  deities  which  they  worfhipped, 
ced,  when  a  king  or  great  man  died  among  them,  to  the  Acorredf  notions  which  they  entertained  concerning 
provide  for  his  comfortable  accommodation  in  the  world  the  moral  government  of  the  univerfe  and  a  future  re- 
of  fpirits,  by  burying  with  him  meat  and  drink  for  his  tribation,  the  abfurdity  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies, 
fubfi  Hence,  (laves  to  attend  and  ferve  him,  and  wives  and  the  criminal  pradliees  which  were  intermixed  with 
with  whom  he  might  Hill  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  love,  them,  mull  have  altogether  had  a  tendency  to  pervert 
His  faithful  fubjecls  vied  with  each  other  in*  offering,  both  the  reafoning  and'the  moral  principles  of  the  hu- 
one  a  fervant,  another  a  wife,  a  third  a  fon  or  daugh-  maiv  mind.  The  debaucheries  of  the  monarch  of  the 
ter,  to  be  fent  to  the  other  world  in  company  with  the  gods,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  his  example  in  that 
monarch,  that  they  might  there  be  employed  in  his  refpedl  was  followed  by  the  whole  crowd  of  the  inferior 
fervice.  In  New  Spain,  in  the  id  and  of  Java,  in  the  deities,  did,  we  know,  difpofe  the  devout  heathen,  when 
kingdom  of  Benen,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  la-  be  felt  the  fame  palfions  which  had  afferted  their  power 
doilan,  limilar  practices  on  the  fame  occalion,  owing  no  Over  the  gods,  to  gratify  them  without  feruple.  It  is 
doubt  to  fimiiar  notions  of  futurity,  have  been  preva-  a  truth,  however,  and  we.  will  not  attempt  to  deny  or 
knt.  But  fuch  pra&ices  as  thefe  cannot  be  viewed  conceal  it,  that  the  genius  of  the  polytheifm  of  the 
with  greater  contempt  on  account  of  the  opinions  Greeks  and  Romans  was  friendly  to  the  arts;  to  fuch 
which  have  given  rife  to  them,  than  horror  on  account  of  them  efpccially  as  are  railed  to  excellence  by  the  vi- 
©f  their  unhappy  effedls  on  the  condition  of  thofe  gorous  exertion  of  a  fine  imagination  mufic,  poetry*- 
among  whom  they  prevail.  A  lively  imprdfion  of  the  fcnlpture,  architedlure,  and  painting,  all  of  thefe  arts 
enjoyments  to  be  obtained  in  a  future  llate,  together  appear  to  have  been  confiderably  indebted  for  that  per- 
with  fome  very  falfe  or  incorredl  notions  concerning  fedion  to  which  they  attained,  efpecially  among  the. 
the  qualities  or  adlions  which  were  to  entitle  the  de-  Greeks,  to  the  fplendid  and  fanciful  fyllcm  of  mytholo* 
farting  foul  to  admiflian  into  the  feene  of  thofe  enjoy-  gy  which  was  received  among  that  Ingenious  people. — 
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But,  we  cannot  give  an  equally  favourable  account  of 
its  influence  on  the  fciences,  There  was  little  in  that 
fyftern  that  could  contribute  to  call  forth  reafon.  We 
may  grant  indeed,  that  if  reafbn  can  be  fo  {hocked  with 
abfurdity  as  to  be  roufed  to  a  more  vigorous  exertion 
of  her  powers,  and  a  more  determined  affertion  of  her 
rights  in  confequence  of  furveying  it  5  in  that  cafe  this 
fyftern  of  mythology  might  be  favourable  to  the  exer- 
cife  and  improvement  of  reafon  ;  not  otherwife. 

The  connexion  of  paganifm  with  morality  was  too 
imperfeft  for  it  to  produce  any  very  important  effe&s 
on  the  morals  of  its  votaries.  Sacrifices  and  prayers, 
&nd  temples  and  feftivals,  not  purity  of  heart  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  life,  were  the  means  preferibed  for  propitia¬ 
ting  the  favour  of  the  deities  adored  by  the  Pagans. 
There  were  other  means,  too,  befides  true  heroifm  and 
patriotism,  of  gaining  admifiion  into  the  Elyfian  fields, 
or  obtaining  a  feat  in  the  council  of  the  gods.  Xeno¬ 
phon,  in  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of  his  Memoirs 
of  Socrates,  reprefeuts  Hercules  wooed  by  Virtue  and 
Pleafure  in  two  fair  female  forms,  and  deliberating 
with  much  anxiety  which  of  the  two  he  fhould  prefer. 
But  this  is  the  fiction  of  a  philofopher  deftrons  to  im¬ 
prove  the  fables  of  antiquity  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  render 
them  truly  ufeful.  Hercules  does  not  appear,  from  the 
tales  which  are  told  us  of  his  adventures,  to  have  been 
at  any  fuch  pains  in  choofing  his  way  of  life.  He  was 
received  into  the  palace  of  Jove,  without  having  occa- 
ft  on  to  plead  that  he  had  through  life  been  the  faithful 
follower  of  that  goddefs  to  whom  the  philofopher  makes 
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preparing  the  way  for  the  promulgation  of  the  Qofpd,  Religtcm 
but  likewife  to  render  the  Jews  a  more  refined  and  vir-  — "v* 
tnous  people,  and  a  better  regulated  community,  than 
any  neighbouring  nation.  In  the  firft  place,  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Deity  were  very  clearly  exhibited  to  the 
Jews  in  the  eftablifhment  of  their  religion.  The  mi- 
racks  by  which  he  delivered  them  from  fervitude,  and 
conducted  them  out  of  Egypt,  were  ftriking  demon- 
ftrations  of  his  power  ;  that  condefcenfion  with  which 
he  forgave  their  repeated  a<fts  of  perverfenefs  and  rebel¬ 
lion,  w'as  a  moft  convincing  proof>  of  his  benevolence ; 
and  the  impartiality  with  which  the  obfervance  and  the 
violation  of  his  laws  were  rewarded  and  punifhed,  even 
in  the  prefent  life,  might  well  convince  them  of  his 
juftice.  A  part  of  the  laws  which  he  di&ated  to  Mo* 
fes  are  of  eternal  and  univerfal  obligation  ;  others  of 
them  were  local  and  particular,  fuited  to  the  character 
of  the  Jews,  and  their  circumftances  in  the  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan.  The  Jewifh  code,  taken  altogether,  is  not  to  be 
confidered  as  a  complete  fyftem  of  religion,  or  laws  cal¬ 
culated  for  all  countries  and  all  ages  of  fociety,  When 
we  confiderthe  expediency  of  this  fyftern,  we  mull  take 
care  not  to  overlook  the  ddign  for  which  the  jews  are 
faid  to  have  been  feparated  from  other  nations,  the  cir¬ 
cumftances  in  which  they  had  lived  in  Egypt,  the  cu- 
ftoms  and  manners  which  they  had  contracted  by  their 
intercourfe  with  the  natives  of  that  country,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  to  acquire  to  themfelves  fettle- 
ments  by  extirpating  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  rank 
which  they  were  to  hold  among  the  nations  of  Syria 


lum  give  the  preference  ;  his  being  the  fon  of  Jove,  and  •  and  the  adjacent  countries,  together  with  the  difficulty 
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his  wild  adventures,  w^ere  fufficient  without  any  other 
merits  to  gain  him  that  honour.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
concerning  many  of  the  other  demi-gods  and  heroes 
who  were  advanced  to  heaven,  or  conveyed  to  the  blefs- 
ful  fields  o-f  Elyfium.  And  whatever  might  be  the 
good  effe&s  of  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  ge¬ 
neral  upon  the  civil  and  political  eftablifhments,  and 
in  fome  few  infiances  on  the  manners  of  the  people, 
yet  ft  ill  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  but  ill 
calculated  to  imprefs  the  heart  with  fuch  principles  as 
might  in  all  circumftances  dired  to  a  firm,  uniform,  te¬ 
nor  of  virtuous  condud. 

But  after  what  has  been  faid  on  the  charader  of 
this  religion  elfewhere  (fee  Polytheism),  and  in  the 
fecond  part  of  this  article,  we  cannot  without  repeti¬ 
tion  enlarge  farther  on  it  here.  Of  the  Jewifh  reli¬ 
gion,  however,  we  have  as  yet  faid  little,  having  on 
purpofe  referved  to  this  place  whatever  we  mean  to  in¬ 
troduce  under  the  article,  concerning  its  influence  on 
fociety. 

3d,  When  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  circum- 
flances  in  which  the  Jewifh  religion  was  eftablifhed,  the 
effeds  which  it  produced  on  the  character  and  fortune 
of  the  nation,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  it  enjoin¬ 
ed,  and  the  lingular  political  inftitutions  to  which  it 
gave  a  fandion,  it  may  perhaps  appear  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  it  were  upon  the  whole  more  or  lefs  be¬ 
neficial  to  fociety  than  the  polytheifm  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  But  if  fuch  be  the  judge¬ 
ment  which  preconceived  prejudices,  or  an  hafty  and 
carets  view,  have  induced  fome  to  form  of  this  celebra- 
ted  fyftem  ;  there  are  others  who,  with  equal  keennefs, 
and  founder  reafonmg,  maintain,  that  it  w*g  happily 
calculated,  not  only  to  accompliffi  the  great  defign  of 


of  reftraining  a  people  fo  little  civilised  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  from  the  idolatrous  worfliip  which  prevailed  among 
their  neighbours  :  AH  thcCe  circumftances  were  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  taken  into  account ;  and  had  the  legislator 
of  the  Jews  not  attended  to  them,  his  inftitutions  muft 
have  remained  in  force  only  for  a  fhort  period  i  nor 
could  they  have  produced  any  lading  effects  on  the 
charade  r  of  the  nation.  With' a  due  attention  to  thefe 
circumftances,  let  us  defeend  to  an  examination  of  par¬ 
ticulars.  ' 

Although  in  every  religion  or  fuperftitiou  that  has  The  3a 
prevailed  through  the  w'orld,  we  find  one  part  of  its  in- hath, 
ilitutions  to  confift  in  the  enjoining  of  certain  feftivais 
to  be  celebrated  by  relaxation  from"  labour,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  certain  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  gods  $ 
yet  in  none,  or  almoft  none  befides  the  jewifh,  do  we 
find  every  feventh  day  ordained  to  be  regularly  kept 
holy.  One  great  end  which  the  legiflator  of  the  Jews 
had  in  view  in  the  inflitution  of  the  Sabbath  was,  to  im¬ 
prefs  them  with  a  belief  that  God  was  the  maker  of  the 
uuiverfe.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  w’orld  a  great  part 
of  mankind  imagined  the  liars,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and 
the  other  planets,  to  be  eternal,  and  confequently  ob- 
je&s  highly  worthy  of  adoration.  To  convince  the  If- 
raelites  of  the  abiurdity  of  this  belief,  and  prevent  them 
from  adopting  that  idolatry,  Mofes  taught  them,  that 
thofe  conspicuous  objeds  which  the  Gentile  nations  re¬ 
garded  as  eternal,  and  endowed  with  divine  power  and 
intelligence,  were  created  by  the  hand  of  God  ;  who, 
after  bringing  all  things  out  of  nothing,  and  giving 
them  form,  order,  and  harmony,  in  the  fpace  of  fix 
days,  refted  on  the  feventh  from  all  his  w'orks.  Vari¬ 
ous  paffages  in  the  Old  T eftament  concur  to  {how, 
that  this  was  one  great  end  of  the  inflitution  of  the 
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ellglsn.  , Sabbath.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  detefta- 
~v“""'hion  of  idolatrous  worfhip,  are  frequently  inculcated  to- 
gether;  and,  again,  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
worfhip  of  idols,  are  ufually  reprobated  at  the  fame 
time.  Another  good  reafon  for  the  inflitution  of  a 
Sabbath  might  be,  to  remind  the  Jews  of  their  delive¬ 
rance  from  bondage,  to  infpire  them  with  humanity  to 
grangers  and  domeftics,  and  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of 
fervitude. 

/other  f^ie  l)urP°^es  ^or  which  the  other  feftivals  of  the 
Rivals.  Jewifh  religion  were  inftituted  appear  alfo  of  fufficient 
importance.  'The  great  miracle,  which,  after  a  feries 
of  other  miracles,  all  dire&ed  to  the  fame  end,  finally 
effe&ed  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt ;  and 
their  a&ual  departure  from  that  land  of  fervitude,  might 
well  be  commemorated  in  the  feall  of  the  paffover.  To 
recal  to  the  minds  of  polterity  the  hiftory  of  their  an- 
-  ceftgrs,  to  imprefs  them  with  an  awful  and  grateful  feufe 
of  the  goodnefs  and  greatnefs  of  God,  and  to  make 
them  think  of  the  purpofes  for  which  his  almighty 
power  had  been  fo  fignally  exerted,  were  furely  good 
reafons  for  the  inftitution  of  fuch  a  feftival.  The  feaft 
of  Pentecoft  celebrated  the  firft  declaration  of  the  law 
by  Mofes,  in  the  fpacc  of  fifty  days  after  the  fealt  of 
the  paflover.  It  ferved  alfo  as  a  day  of  folemn  thankf- 
giving  for  the  blefllngs  of  a  plenteous  harvelt.  On  the 
fealt  of  tabernacles,  they  remembered  the  wanderings  of 
their  anceltors  through  the  wildernels,  and  expreffed 
their  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  more  comfortable  cir- 
icumltances  in  which  they  found  themfelves  placed. 
The  fealt  of  new  moons  ferved  to  fix  their  kalendar,  and 
determine  the  times  at  which  the  other  feftivals  were 
to  be  celebrated  ;  on  it  trumpets  were  founded,  to  give 
public  notice  of  the  event  which  was  the  caufe  of  the 
feftival ;  no  fervile  works  were  performed,  divine  fer- 
vice  was  carefully  attended,  and  the  firft  fruits  of  the 
month  were  offered  to  the  Lord.  The  Jewilh  legifla- 
tor  limited  bis  feftivals  to  a  very  fmall  number,  while 
the  heathens  devoted  a  confiderable  part  of  the  year  to 
the  celebration  of  theirs.  But  we  perceive  the  occa- 
fions  upon  which  the  Jewifh  feftivals  were  celebrated  to 
have  been  of  fuitable  importance  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the 
heathens  were  often  celebrated  on  trifling  or  ridiculous 
oecafions.  Piety  and  innocent  recreation  fhared  the 
Jewifh  feftival ;  the  feftivals  of  the  heathens  were  chief¬ 
ly  ly  devoted  to  debauchery  and  idlenefs. 

The  faVtba.  The  Hebrews  had  other  folemn  feafons  of  devotion 
ical iyear,  befides  the  weekly  Sabbath  and  thefe  annual  feftivals. 
awV oi  ^  ^very  feventh  year  they  refted  from  labour;  they  were 
jfury.  then  neither  to  plough,  to  fow,  nor  to  prune;  and  what¬ 
ever  the  earth  produced  fpontaneoufly  that  year  belong¬ 
ed  rather  to  ftrangers,  orphans,  and  the  poor,  than  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  ground.  On  this  year  infolvent 
debtors  were  difeharged  from  all  debts  contracted  by 
purchafing  the  neceffaries  of  life  :  and  the  great  end  of 
this  releafe  from  debts  contracted  during  the  preceding 
fix  years,  appears  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  Hebrew 
fr«m  flying  to  the  Gentiles  and  forfaking  his  religion 
when  embarraffed  in  his  circumftances.  None  but  na¬ 
tive  Ifraelites  and  profelytes  of  righteoufnefs  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  this  privilege  ;  it  was  refufed  to  ftrangers, 
and  even  to  profelytes  of  the  gate.  The  jubilee  was 
a  feftival  to  be  celebrated  every  fiftieth  year.  It  pro¬ 
duced  the  fame  effeCls  with  the  fabbatical  year  as  to 
reft  from  labour  and  the  difeharge  of  debts ;  with  this 


addition,  that  on  the  year  of  the  jubilee  fkves  obtained  Religtofc 
their  freedom,  and  the  lands  reverted  to  the  old  pro- 
prietors.  On  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  as  on  the  fabba- 
tical  year,  the  lands  were  to  reft  uncultivated,  and  law- 
fuits  were  now  to  terminate.  The  chief  defign  of  this 
inftitution  appears  to  have  been,  to  preferve  the  order 
of  ranks  and  property  originally  eftablifhed  in  the  He* 
brew  ftate.  None  but  Ifraelites  or  circumeifed  con¬ 
verts  could  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  inftitution  ;  nor 
could  even  thefe  hope  to  regain  their  eftates  on  the 
year  of  the  jubilee,  if  they  fold  them  for  any  other  pur-  \ 
pofe  but  to  fupply  their  neceffities.  The  law  relative 
to  ufury  was  evidently  founded  on  the  fame  plan  of 
polity  with  refpeCl  to  property.  To  almoft  any  other 
nation  fuch  a  law*  it  mult  be  confeffed,  would  have  been 
unfuitable  and  unjuft  ;  but  as  the  Jews  were  not  de- 
figned  for  a  trading  nation,  they  could  have  little  occa- 
fion  to  borrow,  unlefs  to  relieve  diftrefs ;  and  as  an  in¬ 
dulgence  to  people  in  fuch  circumftances,  the  Jew  was 
forbidden  to  exaCt  ufury  from  his  brother  to  whom  he 
had  lent  money.  35 

The  Jewifh  legiflator,  we  may  well  think,  would  be^f  clean 
difpofed  to  adopt  every  proper  method  to  prevent  ^Sheaft/and* 
nation  from  falling  away  into  the  idolatry  of  heathen  place 
nations.  Probably  one  realon  of  the  diftinCtions  be- of  worfhip* 
tween  clean  beafts  which  they  were  permitted  to  eat, 
and  unclean  beafts,  the  eating  of  which  they  were  taught 
to  confider  as  pollution,  was  to  prevent  them  from  con¬ 
vivial  intercourfe  with  profane  nations,  by  which  they 
might  be  feduced  to  idolatry.  We  do  not  readily  fit 
down  at  table  with  people  who  are  fond  of  difhes  which 
we  regard  with  abhorrence.  And  if  the  Jews  were 
taught  to  loathe  the  flefti  of  fome  of  thofe  animals  which 
were  among  the  greateft  delicacies  of  the  Gentiles,  they 
would  naturally  of  confequence  avoid  fitting  down  at 
meat  with  them,  either  at  their  ordinary  meals  or  at 
thofe  entertainments  which  they  prepared  in  honour  of 
their  deities  ;  and  this  we  may  with  good  reafon  con¬ 
fider  as  one  happy  mean  to  preferve  them  from  idola¬ 
try.  Befides,  the  Jews  were  permitted,  or  rather  in- 
joined,  to  eat  animals  which  the  Gentiles  reverenced  as 
facred,  and  from  which  they  religioufly  with-held  all 
violence.  Goats,  fheep,  and  oxen,  were  worfhipped  in 
Egypt  (fee  Polytheism  and  Pan)  ;  and  feveral  lear¬ 
ned  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  Mofes  dire&ed  his  peo* 
pie  to  facrifice  and  eat  certain  of  the  favourite  animals 
of  the  Egyptians,  in  order  to  remove  from  their  minds 
any  opinions  which  they  might  have  other  wife  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  fan&ity  of  thofe  pretended  deities.  Many 
of  the  obfervances  which  Mofes  injoined  with  regard  to 
food,  appear  to  have  been  intended  to  infpire  the  Ifrael¬ 
ites  with  contempt  for  the  fuperftitions  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  had  fo  long  fojourned.  They  were 
to  kill  the  animal  which  the  Egyptians  worfhipped;  to 
roaft  the  flefh  which  that  people  ate  raw  ;  to  eat  the 
head,  which  they  never  ate  ;  and  to  drefs  the  entrails, 
which  they  fet  apart  for  divination.  Thefe  diftin&ions 
concurred  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  drefs,  language, 
government,  cuftoms,  places,  and  times  of  worfhip,  and 
even  the  natural  fituation  of  their  country,  by  which 
they  were  in  a  manner  confined  and  fortified  on  all 
fides,  to  feparate  them  in  fuch  a  manner  from  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  that  they  might  efcape  the  infediion  of 
their  idolatry.  .  And  if  we  rtfk&  both  on  the  defign 
for  which  Providence  feparated  the  Ifraelites  from  other 
4  Ration^ 
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Retiifinm  nations,  an3  on  the  probability  that,,  in  the  date  of  fo- 
'—~\  t  ciety  in  which  mankind  were  during  the  earlier  period 
of  the  Jewifli  hiftory,  the  Jews,  by  mixing  with  other 
nations,  would  rather  have  been  themfelves  converted  to 
idolatry  than  have  converted  idolatrous  nations  to  the 
worlhip  of  the  true  God  ;  we  cannot  but  be  fatisfied, 
that  even  this,  however  it  may  at  firft  appear,  was  a 
benefit,  not  a  difadvantage  ;  and  in  the  author  of  their 
legiflation  wifdom,  not  caprice. 

Other  di-  But  not  only  in  the  diftindiions  of  meats,  and  be- 
{tinguifh-  tween  clean  and  unclean  animals,  does  the  legifiator  of 
.fng  particu- f-kg  jews  appear  to  have  laboured  to  fix  a  barrier  be- 
Jevvifh  ri-  tween  them  and  other  nations  which  might  preferve 
lual.  them  from  the  contagion  of  idolatry — we  fhall  not  err, 
perhaps,  if  we  afcribe  many  particulars  of  their  worfhip 
to  this  defign  in  the  inftitntor.  The  heathens  had 
gods  who  prefided  over  woods,  rivers,  mountains,  and 
valleys,  and  to  each  of  tliefe  they  offered  facrifices,  and 
performed  other  rites  of  worfhip  in  a  fuitable  place. 
Sometimes  the  grove,  fometimes  the  mountain  £op,  at 
other  times  the  bank  of  the  river  or  the  brink  of  the 
fpring,  was  the  feene  of  their  devotions.  .But  as  the 
unity  of  the  divine  nature  was  the  truth  the  mod  ear- 
neftly  inculcated  on  the  children  of  Ifrael  ;  fo  in  order 
to  imprefs  that  truth  on  their  minds  with  the  more 
powerful  efficacy,  they  were  taught  to  offer  their  facri¬ 
fices  and  other  offerings  only  in  one  place,  the  place 
chofen  by  the  Lord  ;  and  death  was  threatened  to  thofe 
who  dared  to  difobey  the  -command.  To  confirm  this 
idea,  one  of  the  prophets  intimates,  that  when  idolatry 
fhould  be  abolifhed,  the  worfhip  of  God  fhould  not  be 
confined  to  Jerufalem,  but  it  would  then  be  lawful  to 
worfhip  him  anywhere. 

Effects  of  The  whole  inflitutions  and  obfervanccs  of  the  Jewifli 
thefe  mfU-  religion  appear  to  have  been  defigned  and  happily  cal- 
ininmrdf.0*  culatec^  t0  imprefs  the  minds  of  the  people  with  vene- 
fing  a  re-  ration  and  refpedl  for  the  Deity.  All  the  fe Rivals 
ipect  for  which  either  commemorated  fome  gracious  difpenfation 
Deity.  of  his  providence  towards  their 'anceftors,  or  ferved  as 
<days  of  thankfgiving  for  the  conflant  returns  of  his 
goodnefs  to  thofe  who  celebrated  them,  and  all  the 
other  rites  defigned  to  fortify  them  againft  idolatry, 
ferved  at  the  fame  time  to  imprefs  their  hearts  with 
awful  reverence  for  the  God  of  Jacob.  Various  other 
particulars  in  the  inflitutions  of  thejewifh  economy  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  directed  folely  to  that  end.  Into 
the  mofl  facred  place,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  none  but  the 
high  pried  was  admitted,  and  he  only  once  a  year.  No 
fire  was  ufed  in  facrlfice  but  what  was  taken  from  the 
.altar.  Severe  punifhments  were  on  various  occafions 
inflated  on  fuch  as  prefumed  to  intermeddle  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  fan&uary  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what  the 
law  had  dire&ed.  All  the  laws  refpe&ing  the  charac¬ 
ter,  the  circumdances,  and  the  fervices*  of  the  prieds 
and  the  Levites,  appear  plainly  to  have  a  fimilar  ten¬ 
dency. 

In  compliance  with  the  notions  of  Deity  which  na¬ 
turally  prevailed  among  a  grofs  and  rude  people,  though 
tio  vifible  obje&  of  worfhip  was  granted  to  the  Jews, 
yet  they  were  allowed  in  their  wanderings  through  the 
wildernefs  to  have  a  tabernacle  or  portable  temple,  in 
which  the  fovereign  of  the  univerfe  fometimes  deigned 
to  difplay  fome  rays  of  his  glory.  Incapable  as  they 
were  of  conceiving  aright  concerning  the  fpiritual  na¬ 
ture  and  the  omniprefence  of  the  Deity,  they  might 


poffibly  have  thought  Jelioyah  carelefs  aftd  indifferent  Religion, 
about  them,  had  they  been  at  no  time  favoured  with  a  — v — 
vifible  demondration  of  his  prefence.  41 

The  facrifices  in  ufe  among  the  Gentiles  in  their  Sacrifices 
worfhip  of  idols  were  permitted  by  the  Jewifli  legifla-  dnd 
tor  ;  but  he  dire&ed  them  to  he  offered  with  views  ve_tl0Ils* 
ry  different  from  thofe  with  which  the  Gentiles  facri- 
ficed  to  their  idols.  Some  of  the  facrifices  of  the  Jew- 
afh  ritual  were  defigned  to  avert  the  indignation  of  the 
Deity  ;  fome  to  expiate  offences  and  purify  the  heart ; 
and  all  of  them  to  abolifh  or  remove  idolatry.  Luftra- 
tions  or  ablutions  entered  likewife  into  thejewifh  ritual  $ 
but  thefe  were  recommended  and  enjoined  by  Mofes  for 
purpofes  widely  different  from  thofe  which  induced  the 
heathens  to  place  fo  high  a  value  upon  them.  The 
heathens  pradiifed  them  with  magical  and  fuperffitious 
ceremonies  ;  but  in  the  Jewifh  ritual  they  were  intend¬ 
ed  limply  for  the  cleaniing  away  of  impurities  and  pol¬ 
lutions.  .  _  A% 

The  theocratical  form  of  government  to  which  the  Tendency 
Jews  were  fubjedl,  the  rewards  which  they  were  lure  0f0^^ie  the<h 
receiving,  and  the  punifhments  which  they  were  equally  t^mpo^af 
liable  to  fuller  in  the  prefent  life,  had  a  powerful  effedi  fandtum 
to  remove  fuperflition  and  preferve  them  from  idolatry, 
as  well  as  to  fupport  all  the  focial  virtues  among  them. 

They  were  promifed  a  numerous  offspring,  a  land  flow¬ 
ing  with  milk  and  honey,  long  life,  and  vidlory  over 
their  enemies,  on  the  condiiion  of  their  paying  a  faith¬ 
ful  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  heavenly  Sovereign ; 
plague,  famine,  difeafe,  defeats,  and  death,  were  threat¬ 
ened  as  the  punifhments  to  be  inflidted  on  thofe  who 
violated  his  laws  :  and  thefe  fan&ions,  it  mud  be  al¬ 
lowed,  were  happily  accommodated  to  the  genius  of  a, 
rude  and  carnal-minded  people,  attentive  only  to  pre¬ 
fent  objedls,  and  not  likely  to  be  influenced  bv  remote 
and  fpiritual  conliderations. 

There  were  other  rites  and  prohibitions  in  the  Mo-  Rites  an4 
faie  law,  which  appear  to  have|hadbut  little  connection  prohibi- 
with  religion,  morals,  or  policy.  Thefe  may  be  more  tlon* 
liable  to  be  objeCted  againfl,  as  adding  an  unneceffary 
weight  to  a  burden  which,  though  heavy,  might  yet  tyf 
have  been  othenyvife  borne  in  confederation  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  connected  with  i&  Even  thefe,  however,  may 
perhaps  admit  of  being  viewed  in  a  light  in  which  they 
fhall  appear  to  have  been  in  no  way  unfavourable  to  the 
liappinefs  of  thofe  to  whom  they  were  enjoined.  They 
appear  to  have  had  none  of  them  an  immoral  tendency : 
alj  of  them  had,  in  all  probability,  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
move  'Or  prevent  idolatry,  or  to  fupport,  in  fome  way 
or  other,  the  religious  and  the  civil  eflablifhment  to 
which  they  belonged. 

From  thefe  views  of  the  fpirit  and  tendency  of  the  rhe^wfwli 
Jewifli  religion,  we  may  fairly  conclude  it  to  have  been  admirably 
happily  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  fociety*  calcu*ate^ 
In  comparing  it  with  other  religions,  it  is  neceffary  to 
reflect  on  the  peculiar  purpofes  for  which  it  was  given  j  feuded* 
that  its  two  principal  objedls  were  to  preferve  the  Jews 
a  feparate  people,  and  to  guard  them  againft  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  the  {unrounding  idolatry.  When  thefe  things 
are  taken  into  confideration,  every  candid  mind  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  hiftory  of  ancient  nations  will  readily  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  whole  fyftem,  though  calculated  in¬ 
deed  in  a.  peculiar  manner  for  them,  was  as  happily 
adapted  for  the  purpofes  for  which  it  had  been  wifely 
and  gracioufly  intended*  as  it  is  poffible  to  imagine  any 
3  fuck 
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Religion.  fuch  fyftem  to  be.  It  would  be  unhappy,  Indeed,  If, 
on  a  companion  of  pure  theifm  with  poly  theifm,  the 
latter,  with  all  Its  abfurdities,  fhould  fee  found  more  be¬ 
neficial  to  mankind  than  the  former.  The  theifm  of 
the  Jews  was  not  formed  to  be  difieminated  through  the 
earth  ;  that  would  have  been  inconfiftent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  is  laid  to  have  been  defigned.  But 
while  the  Jews  were  Separated  by  their  religion  from  all 
other  nations,  and  perhaps,  4n  fome  degree*  fixed  and 
'  rendered  ftationary  In  their  progress  towards  refine¬ 

ment,  they  were  placed  in  circumftanCes,  in  refpeft  to 
laws,  and  government,  and  religion,  and  moral  light, 
which  might  with  good  reafon  lender  them  the  envy 
of  every  other  nation  in  the  ancient  world. 

IV.  The  Chriftian  religion  next  demands  our  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  improvement  of  the 
Jewifli,  Or  a  new  fupcrftrufture  raifed  on  the  fame  ba¬ 
ils.  If  the  effects  of  the  Jewifh  religion  were  benefi¬ 
cial  to  thofe  among  whom  it  was  eftablifhed,  they  were 
confined  almoft  to  them  alone.  But  is  the  fpirit  of 
Chriftian  itv  equally  pure  and  benignant  ?  Is  its  influ¬ 
ence  equally  beneficial  and  more  diffufive  than  that  of 
Judaiftti  ?  Does  it  really  merit  to  have  triumphed  over 
both  the  theifm  of  the  Jews  and  the  polytheifm  of  the 
heathens  ? 

If  we  confider  the  doftrines  and  precepts  of  the  Chri- 
trines  pure  ftian  religion,  nothing  can  be  more  happily  calculated 
imd  ntes  to  raife  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  promote  the 
e*  happinefs  of  mankind.  The  happinefs  of  the  individual' 
is  beft  promoted  by  the  exercife  of  love  and  gratitude 
towards  God,  and  refignation  to  his  providence  ;  of 
humanity,  integrity,  and  good  will  towards  men  ;  and 
by  the  due  government  of  our  appetites  and  pallions. 
Social  happinefs  again  proceeds  from  the  members  of  fo- 
ciety  entertaining  a  difinterefted  regard  for  the  public 
welfare  ;  being  aftively  induftrious  each  in  his  proper 
fphere  of  exertion  ;  and  being  ftriftly  juft  and  faithful, 
and  generoufly  benevolent  in  their  mutual  intercourfe. 
The  tenor  of  the  gofpel  inculeates  thefe  virtues  ;  it 
feems  everywhere  through  the  whole  of  the  Chriftian 
code  to  have  been  the  great  defign  of  its  Author  to  in- 
fpire  mankind  with  mild,  benevolent,  and  peaceable  dif- 
pofitions,  and  to  form  them  to  courteous  manners. 
Chriftianity  again  reprefents  the  Deity  and  his  attri¬ 
butes  in  the  faireft  light;  even  fo  as  to  render  our  ideas 
of  his  nature,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  exerts  his 
power,  confiftent  with  the  moll  correft  principles  of 
morality  that  can  be  collefted  from  all  the  other  reli¬ 
gions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  earth,  and  from  the 
writings  of  the  moll  admired  philofophers*  The  ritual 
obfervances  which  Chriftianity  enjoins  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  eafy  to  perform,  decent,  exprefiive,  and  edifying. 
It^  inculcates  no  duties  but  what  are  founded  on  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  on  the  relation  In 
which  men  ftand  to  God,  their  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanftifier  ;  and  it  preferibee  accurate  rules  for  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  conduft.  The  afliftance  of  the  fpirit 
of  God  Is  promifed  in  this  facred  volume  to  thofe  who 
affiduoufly  labour  to  difeharge  the  duties  which  it  en¬ 
joins  ;  and  it  exhibits  a  ftriking  example  of  fpotlefs  pu- 
nty,  which  we  may  fafely  venture  to  imitate.  The 
gofpel  teaches  that  worldly  affliftions  are  incident  to 
both  good  and  bad  men  ;  a  doftrine  highly  conducive 
to  virtue,  which  confoles  Us  in  diftrefs,  prevents  defpair, 
smd  encourages  us  to  perfrft  firmly  In  our  integrity  un- 
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der  every  difficulty  and  trial.  Chriftianity  reprefents  Religion 
all  men  as  children  of  the  fame  God,  and  heirs  of  the 
fame  falvation,  and  levels  all  diftinftians  of  rich  and 
poor,  as  accidental  and  infignlficant  in  the  fight  of  him 
who  rewards  or  punifnes  with  impartiality  according  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  creatures.  This  doftrine 
is  highly  favourable  to  virtue,  as  it  tends  to  humble  the 
proud,  and  to  communicate  dignity  of  fentiment  to  the 
lowly  ;  to  render  princes  and  inferior  magiftrates  mo¬ 
derate  and  juft,  gentle  and  condefcending,  to  their  infe-  ,, 
ri-ors.  It  farther  requires  hufbands  to  be  affeftionate 
and  indulgent  to  their  wives,  wives  to  be  faithful  and 
refpeftful  to  their  hufbands,  and  both  to  be  true  and 
conftant  to  each  other.  Such  is  th.e  purity  of  the  go¬ 
fpel,  that  it  forbids  us  even  to  harbour  impure  thoughts ; 
it  requires  us  to  abandon  our  vices,  however  dear  to 
us ;  and  to  the  cautious  wifdom  of  the  ferpent  it  di- 
refts  us  to  join  the  innocent  fimplicity  of  the  dove. 

The  Chriftian  difpenfation,  to  prevent  a  perfeverance  in  - 
immorality,  offers  pardon  for  the  paft,  provided  the  of¬ 
fender  forfake  his  vicious  prafticcs,  with  a  firm  refolu- 
tion  to  aft  differently  in  future.  The  fanftions  of  the 
gofpel  have  a  natural  tendency  to  exalt  the  mind  above 
the  paltry  purfuits  of  this  world,  and  to  render  the 
Chrillian  incorruptible  by  wealth,  honours,  or  plea- 
fures.  The  true  Chriftian  not  only  abftains  from  in- 
juftice  towards  others,  but  even  forgives  thofe  injuries 
which  he  himfelf  fuffers,  knowing  that  he  cannot  other- 
wife  hope  for  forgivenefs  from  God.  Such  are  the 
precepts,  fuch  the  fpirit,  and  fuch  the  general  tendency 
of  the  gofpel.  Even  thofe  who  refufed  to  give  credit 
to  its  doftrines  and  hiftory  have  yet  acknowledged  the 
excellence  of  its  precepts*  They  have  acknowledged, 
that  “  no  religion  ever  yet  appeared  in  the  wrorld  of 
which  the  natural  tendency  was  fo  much  direfted  to 
promote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind  as  the 
Chriftian  ;  and  that  the  gofpel  of  Chrill  is  one  conti¬ 
nued  lefion  of  the  ftrifteft  morality,  of  juftice,  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  univerfal  charity.”  Thefe  are  the  words  of 
Bolingbroke,  one  of  its  keeneft  and  mod  infidious  op~ 
ponents.  Without  examining  the  effefts  of  this  re¬ 
ligion  on  fociety,  we  might  almoft  venture  to  pro¬ 
nounce  with  confidence,  that  a  religion,  the  precepts  of 
which  are  fo  happily  formed  to  promote  all  that  is  juft 
and  excellent,  cannot  but  be  in  the  higliell  degree  be¬ 
neficial  to  mankind.  By  reviewing  the  effefts  which 
it  has  aftually  produced,  the  favourable  opinion  which 
we  naturally  conceive  of  it,  after  confidering  its  pre¬ 
cepts,  cannot  but  be  confirmed. 

One  circumftance  we  muft  take  notice  of  as  rather  The  virt 
unfavourable  to  this  review.  It  is  really  impoflible  toitrecom 
do  juftice  to  Chriftianity  by  fuch  a  difeuflion .of  its  me-mends 
rits.  The  virtues  which  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
produce  and  cherifh  in  the  human  heart,  arc  not  .  of  a 
noify  oftentatious  kind.;  they  often  efcape  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  world.  Temperance,  gentlenefs,  patience, 
benevolence,  juftice,  and  general  purity  of. manners,  are 
not  the  qualities  which  moft  readily  attraft  the  admi¬ 
ration  and  obtain  the  applaufe  of  men.  The*  man  of 
Rofs,  whom  Mr  Pope  has  fo  juftly  celebrated,  was  a 
private xharafter  ;  his  name  is  ne  w  likely  to  live,  and 
his  virtues  to  be  known  to  the  lateil  pofterity  :  and 
yet,  however  difinterefted  his  virtues,  however  benefi¬ 
cial  his  influence  to  all  around  him,  had  his  charadter 
not  attraft ed. the  notice  of  that  eminent  poet,  his  name 
•  1\  would 
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Religion,  would  perhaps  ere  this  time  have  been  loft  in  oolivion. 

— v - '  Individuals  in  private  life  feldom  engage  the  attention 

of  the  hiflorian  ;  his  objeft  is  to  record  the  adions  of 
princes,  warriors,  and  flatefmen.  Had  not  the  profef- 
fors  of  Chriftianity  in  the  earlier  ages  of  its  exiftence 
been  expofed  to  perfecutions,  and  inijuft  accufations 
from  which  they  were  called  on  to  vindicate  themfelves, 
we  fhouid  be  flrangers  to  the  names  and  virtues  of 
faints  and  martyrs,  and  to  the  learning  and  endow- 
meats  of  the  firft  apologifts  for  Chriftianity.  We  can 
therefore  only  trace  the  general  influence  of  the  infti- 
tutions  of  Chriftianity  on  fociety.  We  cannot  hope  to 
manners  of  make  an  accurate  enumeration  of  particulars.  In  many 
nations.  t^e  cotmtries  in  which  it  has  been  eftablifhed,  it  has 
produced  a  very  favourable  change  on  the  circumftances 
of  domeftic  life.  Polygamy,  a  practice  repugnant  to 
the  will  of  our  Creator  (fee  Polygamy),  who  has  de¬ 
clared  his  intentions  in  this  inftance  in  the  plaineft  man¬ 
ner,  by  caufmg  nearly  equal  numbers  of  males  and  fe¬ 
males  to  be  brought  into  the  world,  was  never  com¬ 
pletely  abol idled  but  by  Chriftianity. 

The  pra&ice  of  divorce,  too,  though  in  fome  cafes 
proper  and  even  necefiary,  had  been  fo  much  abufed  at 
the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  appearance  in  the  world,  that 
he  found  reafon  to  declare  it  unlawful,  linlefs  in  the 
cafe  of  adultery.  The  propriety  and  reafonablenefs  of 
this  prohibition  will  fufiiciently  appear,  if  we  confider, 
that  when  divorces  are  eafily  obtained,  both  parties  will 
often  have  nothing  elfe  in  view  at  the  period  of  marri¬ 
age  than  the  diffolution  of  their  nuptial  engagements 
after  a  fhort  cohabitation  ;  the  interefts  of  the  hufband 
and  the  wife  will  almoft  always  be  feparate  ;  and  the 
children  of  fucli  a  marriage  are  fcarce  likely  to  enjoy 
the  cordial  affe£Hon  and  tender  watchful  care  of  either 
parent.  The  hufband  in  fuch  a  cafe  will  naturally  be 
to  his  wife,'  not  a  friend  and  protedlor,  but  a  tyrant ; 
fe&r  and  deceit,  not  love,  gratitude,  or  a  fenfe  of  duty, 
will  be  the  principles  of  the  wife’s  obedience. 

In  another  inftance,  likewife,  Chriftianity  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  happy  change  on  the  circumftances  of  dome- 
ftic  life  ;  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  abolition  of  flavery,  or  at  leaft  to  the  mi¬ 
tigation  of  the  rigour  of  fervitude.  The  cuftoms  and 
laws  t)f  the  Romans  in  relation  to  flaves  were  cruel  and 
fevere.  Mafters  were  often  fo  inhuman  as  to  remove 
aged,  Tick,  or  infirm  flaves,  into  an  ifland  in  the  Tiber, 
where  they  flittered  them  to  ptrifh  without  pity  or  af- 
iiftance.  The  greater  part  of  the  fubjedls  of  many  of 
thofe  republics  which  enjoyed  the  moft  liberty,  groaned 
under  tyrannical  oppreffion  ;  they  were  condemned  to 
drag  out  a  miferable  exiftence  in  hard  labour,  under  in¬ 
human  ufage,  and  to  be  transferred  like  beafts  from  one 
matter  to  another.  The  hardfhips  of  flavery  were  eafed, 
not  by  any  particular  precept  of  the  Gofpel,  but  by  the 
gentle  and  humane  fpirit  which  breathed  through  the 
general  tenor  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  doctrines  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  which  the  Gofpel  coniifts.  It  mutt  indeed  be 
allowed,  that  a  trade  in  flaves  is  at  prefent  carried  on 
fey  people  who  prefume  to  call  themfelves  Chriflians, 
and  proteded  by  the  legiflature  of  Chriftian  ftates : 
but  the  fpirit  of  the  Chriftian  code  condemns  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  the  true  Chriftian  will  not  engage  in  it. 

Partly  by  the  dire&  and  confpicuous,  partly  by  the 
fecret  and  unfeen,  influence  of  Chriftianity  fince  its  pro¬ 
mulgation  in  the  world,  the  hearts  of  men  have  been 
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gradually  foftened;  even  barbarians  have  been  formed  to 
mildnefs  and  humanity  ;  the  influence  of  felflfhnefs  has 
been  checked  and  reft  rained;  and  even  war,  amid  all  the 
pernicious  improvements  by  which  men  have  fought  to 
render  it  more  terrible,  lias  affumed  much  more  of  the 
fpirit  of  mildnefs  and  peace  than  ever  entered  into  it 
during  the  reign  of  heathenifm. 

If  we  review  the  hiftory  of  mankind  with  a  view  to 
their  political  circumftanees,  we  fhall  find,  that  by  fome 
means  or  other,  it  has  happened,  fince  the  time  when 
the  Gofpel  was  firft  preached,  that  both  fyltems  of  legif¬ 
lature  and  forms  of  government  have  been  raifed  to  much 
greater  perre&ion,  at  leaft  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world 
into  which  the  religion  of  Jefns  has  made  its  way,  and 
obtained  an  eftablifhment. 

The  popular  government  of  the  Romans,  not with- 
ftanding  the  multiplicity  of  their  laws,  and  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  their  political  conftitution,  was,  no  doubt, 
happily  enough  adapted  to  promote  the  increafe  of  the 
power  and  the  extension  of  the  empire  of  Rome.  .  In 
Greece  there  were  various  republics,  the  wifdom.  and 
impartiality  of  whofe  laws  have  been  highly  celebrated. 
Rut  we  apprehend  that  there  is  a  fufficient  number  of 
well  authenticated  fads  to  warrant  us  to  affirm,  that 
fince  Chriftianity  has  been  propagated,  and  has  had  fui> 
ficient  time  to  produce  its  full  effed  on  arts,  manners, 
and  literature,  even  under  governments  the  form  of 


Religion. 


which  might  appear  lefs  favourable  than  the  celebrated 
models  of  antiquity  to  the  liberty  and  happinefs  of  the 
people  in  general,  thefe  aChially  have  been  much  better 
provided  for  than  under  the  laws  of  Athens  or  Sparta, 
or  even  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  confuls.  It  is  a 
juft  and  happy  obfervation  of  Monteiquieu,  who  has 
attributed  fo  much  to  the  influence  of  climate  and  local 
circumftances,  that  “  the  mildnefs  fo  frequently  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Gofpel  is  incompatible  with  the  defpo- 
tic  rage  with  which  an  arbitrary  tyrant  punifhes  his  fub- 
jeds,  and  exercifes  himfelf  in  cruelty.  It  is  the  Chri- 
llian  religion  (fays  he)  which,  in  fpite  of  the  extent  of 
empire,  and  the  influence  of  climate,  has  hindered  de- 
fpotifm  from  being  eftabliflied  in  Ethiopia,  and  has  car¬ 
ried  into  Africa  the  manners  of  Europe.  The  heir  to 
the  empire  of  Ethiopia  enjoys  a  principality,  and  gives 

to  other  fubjedls  an  example  of  love  and  obedience - 

Not  far  from  hence  may  be  feen  the  Mahometan  (hut¬ 
ting  up  the  children  of  the  king  of  Sennaar,  at  whofe 
death  the  council  fends  to  murder  them  in  favour  of 
the  prince  who  afeends  the  throne.  Ret  us  fet  before 
our  eyes  (continues  that  eloquent  writer),  in  the  third- 
chapter  of  the  24th  book  of  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  on  one 
hand  the  continual  maffacres  of  the  kings  and  generals 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  on  the  other  the  de¬ 
finition  of  people  and  cities  by  the  famous  conquerors 
Timur  Beg  and  Jenghiz  Kan,  who  ravaged  Afia,  and 
we  (ball  perceive,  that  we  owe  to  Chriftianity  in  go¬ 
vernment  a  certain  political  law,  and  in  war  a  certain 
law  of  nations,  which  allows  to  the  conquered  the  great 
advantages  of  liberty,  laws,  wealth,  and  always  reli¬ 
gion,  when  the  conqueror  is  not  blind  to  his  own  in* 
terell.” 

Thefe  are  the  refle&ions  of  no  common  judge  in  this 
matter,  but  one  who  had  long  ftudied  the  hiftory  of 
nations,  and  obferved  the  phenomena  of  the  various 
forms  of  fociety,  with  fuch  l'uccefs  as  few  others  have 
attained. 

6  But 
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K  *l;gt  a.  But  on  no  occafion  has  the  mild  influence  of  Chrifli- 

1 - -  *■*  unity  been  more  eminently  difplayed,  or  more  happily 

Its  effects  exerted,  than  in  foftening  and  humanizing  the  barba- 
jn  f  >itening  rians  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  The  idola- 
and  huma-  trous  religion  which  prevailed  among  thofe  tribes  before 
fuzing  bar-  t}ie;r  converfion  to  Chriflianity,  inflead  of  difpofing 
them  to  cultivate  humanity  and  mildnefs  of  manners, 
contributed  flrongly  to  render  them  fierce  and  blood- 
thirfly,  and  eager  to  diflinguifh  tlicmfelves  by  deeds  of 
favage  valour.  But  no  fooner  had  they  fettled  in  the 
dominions  of  Rome,  and  embraced  the  principles  of 
Chriflianity,  than  they  became  a  mild  and  generous 
people. 

We  are  informed  by  Mofheim,  who  was  at  pains  to 
colleft  his  materials  from  the  moil  authentic  fources, 
that  in  the  iotli  century  Chriilian  princes  exerted  them¬ 
felves  in  the  converfion  of  nations  whofe  ficrcenefs  they 
had  experienced,  in  order  to  foften  and  render  them 
more  gentle.  The  mutual  humanity  with  which  na¬ 
tions  at  war  treat  eaeli  other  in  modern  times,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  influence  of 
the  mild  precepts  of  the  Gofpel.  It  is  a  fa£l  worthy 
of  notice  too,  that  during  the  barbarous  ages,  the  fpi- 
ritual  courts  of  juflice  were  more  rational  and  impar¬ 
tial  in  their  decifions  than  civil  tribunals. 

How  many  criminal  practices  which  prevailed  among 
heathen  nations  have  been  abolifhed  by  their  conver¬ 
fion.  to  Chriflianity  !  Chriftians  of  all  nations  have  been 
obferved  to  retain,  the  virtues  and  rejedl  the  vicious 
practices  of  their  refpeclive  countries.  In  Parthia, 
where  polygamy  prevailed,  they  are  not  polygamies ; 
in  Perfia,  the  Chriilian  father  does  not  marry  his  own 
daughter.  By  the  laws  of  Zoroafler  the  Perfians  com¬ 
mitted  incefl  until  they  embraced  the  Gofpel ;  after  which 
period  they  abflained  from  that  crime,  and  obferved  the 
duties  of  chaflity  and  temperance,  as  enjoined  by  its 
precepts.  Even  the  polifhed  and  enlightened  Romans 
were  cruel  and  blood-thirlly  before  the  propagation  of 
the  Gofpel.  The  breaking  of  a  glafs,  or  tome  fuch 
trifling  offence,  was  fufticient  to  provoke  Vidius  Pollio 
to  call  his  Haves  into  hfh-ponds  to  be  devoured  by  lam¬ 
preys.  The  efFufion  of  human  blood  was  their  favou¬ 
rite  entertainment  ;  they  delighted  to  fee  men  combat¬ 
ing  with  beads,  or  with  one  another ;  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  on  refpeclable  authority,  that  no  wars  ever  made 
fuch  havock  on  mankind  as  the  lights  of  gladiators, 
which  fometimes  deprived  Europe  of  20,000  lives  in  one 
month.  Not  the  humanity  of  Titus,  nor  the  wifdom 
and  virtue  of  Trajan,  could  abolifh  the  barbarous  fpec- 
tacle.  However  humane  and  wife  in  other  inllances, 
in  th  is  practice  thofe  princes  complied  tvith  the  cuflom 
of  their  country,  and  exhibited  fplendid  flows  of  gladh 
atois,  in  which  the  combatants  were  matched  by  pairs  ; 
who,  though  they  had  never  injured  nor  offended  each 
other,  yet  were  obliged  to  maim  and  murder  one  another 
in  cold  blood.  Chriilian  divines  foon  exercifed  their 
pens  againll  thefe  horrid  practices;  the  Chriilian  em¬ 
peror  Conflantine  refrained  them  by  edicts,  and  Ho- 
morius  f  nally  abolifhed  them.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
proceed  through  an  CMumeration  of  particulars  ;  but 
wherever  Chriilianlty  has  been  propagated,  it  has  con- 
fkintly  operated  to  the  civilization  of  the  manners  of 
mankind,  and  to  the  abolition  of  abfurd  and  criminal 
practices.  The  Irifh,  the  Scotch,  and  all  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Britifi  ides,  were,  no twithil abiding 
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their  iiitercourfc  with  the  Romans,  rude  barbarians,  till  Religion, 
fuch  time  as  they  were  converted  to  Chriflianity.  The  v  * 
inhuman  practice  of  expoling  infants,  which  once  pre¬ 
vailed  fo  generally  over  the  world,  and  Hill  prevails  a- 
mong  fome  Pagan  nations,  even  under  very  humane  and 
enlightened  legislatures,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Chri- 
ftiai-ity.  50 

Let  11s  like  wife  remember,  in  honour  of  Chriflianity,  Learning 
that  it  has  contributed  eminently  to  the  diffufion  o^utebted  tQ 
knowledge,  the  pi  efervation  and  the  advancement  of chrifti- 
learning.  When  the  barbarians  overfpread  Europe,  anity. 
what  mufl  have  become  of  the  precious  remains  of  po¬ 
lifhed,  enlightened  antiquity,  had  there  been  no  other 
depofitaries  to  preferve  them  but  the  heathen  priefls  ? 

We  allow  that  even  the  Romifh  clergy  during  the  dark 
ages  did  not  fludy  the  celebrated  models  of  ancient 
times  with  much  advantage  themfelves,  and  did  not 
labour  with  much  afiiduity  to  make  the  laity  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  them.  It  mufl  even  be  acknowledged,  that 
they  did  not  always  preferve  thofe  monuments  of  ge¬ 
nius  with  fullicient  care,  as  they  were  often  ignorant 
of  their  real  value.  Yet,  after  all,  it  will  be  granted, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  clergy 
of  the  Chriflian  church,  the  lamp  of  learning  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  entirely  extinguifhed,  during 
that  night  of  ignorance  and  barbarity  in  which  all  Eu¬ 
rope  were  buried  for  a  long  feries  of  centuries,  after 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire*.  .  .  .  sr 

Such  is  the  excellence  of  the  Chriilian  fyflem,  and  The  ben** 
fuch  its  tendency  to  meliorate  the  human  character,  ficial  irfiu- 
that  its  beneficial,  influence  has  not  been  confined  to 
thofe  who  have  received  its  doctrines  arid  precepts,  andnjty  jias  cx* 
have  profefled  themfelves  Chriftians;  it  has  even  produ- tended 
ced  many  happy  effedls  on  the  circitmllances  and  the  even  to 
characters  of  Pagans  and  infidels,  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities  of  beholding  the  virtues  of  Chriftians,  antl embraced 
learning  the  excellence  of  the  morality  of  the  gofpel.!:. 

Thofe  virtues  which  diftinguifhed  the  character  of  the 
apoflate  Julian  were  Purely  owing  in  no  inconfiderable 
degree  to  his  acquaintance  with  Chriflianity  ;  and  it  is 
an  undeniable  fad,  that  after  the  propagation  of 
Chriflianity  through  the  Roman  empire,  even  while 
the  purity  of  that  holy  religion  was  gradually  debafed, 
the  manners  of  thofe  Pagans  who  remained  unconverted 
became  more  pure,  and  their  religious  do&rines  and 
worfhip  lefs  immoral  and  abfurd. —  We  might  here  ad¬ 
duce  a  tedious  feries  of  fails  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Whenever  Chriftians  have  had  any  intercourfe  with 
Pagan  idolaters,  and  have  not  concealed  the  law's  of 
the  gofpel,  nor  fhown  by  their  conduit  that  they  dif- 
regarded  them,  even  thofe  who  have  not  been  convert¬ 
ed  to  Chriflianity  have,  however,  been  improved  in 
their  difpofitions  and  manners  by  its  influence.  The 
emperor,  whofe  virtues  we  have  mentioned  asarifing,  in 
a  certain  degree,  from  his  acquaintance  with  Chrifliani¬ 
ty,  in  a  letter  to  an  Heathen  pontiff,  defires  him  to 
turn  his  eyes  to  the  means  by  which  the  fuperflition  of 
Chriftians  was  propagated:  bykindnefs  to  ftrangers,  by 
fanility  of  life,  and  by  the  attention  which  they  paid  to 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  He  recommends  an  imitation 
of  their  virtues,  exhorts  him  to  caufe  the  priefls  of  Ga¬ 
latia  to  be  attentive  to  the  worfhip  of  their  gods,  and 
authorifes  him  to  flrip  them  of  the  facerdotal  function, 
unlefs  thev  obliged  their  wives,  children,  and  fervants, 
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Religion,  to  pay  attention  to  the  fame  duties.  He  likewife  en- 
“  joins  works  of  beneficence,  defires  the  pried  to  relieve 
the  diftreffed,  and  to  build  houfes  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  Grangers  of  whatever  religion  ;  and  fays,  it  is  a 
difgrace  for  Pagans  to  difregard  thofe  of  their  own  re¬ 
ligion,  while  Chriftians  do  kind  offices  to  ftrangers  and 
enemies.  This  is  indeed  an  eminent  inftance  of  the 
h^ppy  influence  of  Ckriftianity  even  on  the  fentiments 
and  manners  of  thofe  who  regarded  the  Chri Ilian  name 
with  abhorrence. 

Chriftia-  Upon  the  whole  then,  may  we  not,  from  the  parti- 
nity  to  be  cujars  here  exhibited  concerning  the  influence  of  this 
to^Uothcr  re%i°n  on  t^ie  manners  and  happinefs  of  men  in  focie- 
ty,  conclude  that  Chrillianity  is  infinitely  fuperior  to 
the  fuperflitions  of  Pagan  ifm  ?  as  being  in  its  tendency 
uniformly  favourable  to  the  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  and  even  to  the  fyftem  of  religion  and  laws 
delivered  by  Mofes  to  the  children  of  Ifrael :  becaufe, 
while  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  calculated  only  for 
one  particular  nation,  and  it  may  almofl  be  faid  for  one 
particular  ftage  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  Chriftiani- 
ty  is  an  univerfal  religion,  formed  to  exert  its  happy 
influence  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations ;  and  has  a 
tendency  to  difpel  the  fhades  of  barbarifm  and  ignorance, 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
underftanding,  and  to  encourage  every  virtuous  refine¬ 
ment  of  manners. 

V.  Another  religion,  which  has  made  and  ftill 
makes  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  world  remains  yet 
t»  be  examined.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  is  that 
which  we  here  allude  to.  Whether  we  confider  through 
what  an  extenfive  part  of  the  globe  that  religion  pre¬ 
vails,  t^ie  political  importance  of  the  nations  among 
whom  it  is  profeffed,  or  the  linking  peculiarity  of  cha¬ 
racter  by  which  it  is  diflinguifhed  from  all  other  religi¬ 
ous  fyflems — it  is  for  all  thefe  reafons  well  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  Like  the  Jewifh  religion,  it  is  not 
barely  a  fyftem  of  religious  doCtrines  and  general  moral 
precepts;  it  forms  both  the  civil  legiflature  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  fyllem  of  thofe  nations  among  whom  it  is  pro- 
fefled;  and,  like  ft  too,  it  would  appear  to  be  calcula¬ 
ted  rather  for  one  particular  period  in  the  progrefs  of 
mankinctfrom  rudenefs  to  refinement,  than  for  all  ages 
and  all  flates  of  fociety. 

The  hiflory  of  its  origin  is  pretty  well  known,  and 
we  have  had  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it  under  a  former 
article  (fee  Mahomet'  and  Mahometanism).  We 
are  not  here  to  trace  the  impofttwes  of  the  prophet, 
or  to  confider  the  arts  by  which  he  fa  fuccefsfuliy  ac- 
complifhed  his  defigns ;  but  merely  to  confider  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  his  religion,  and  its  influence  on  civil  order 
and  the  happinefs  ©f  fociety. 

It  is  f-iend  ^  we  view  the  flate, of  the  nations  among  whom  it 
to  itrno-  *s  ^ftablifhed,  we  cannot-  hefitate  a  moment  to  declare 
xance,  def-  it  friendly  to  ignorance,  to  defpotifm,  and  to  impurity 
porifm,  and  of  manners.  The  Turks,  the  PeHians,  and  the  Malays, 
imparity.  are  ap  Mahometans  ;  and  in  reviewing  their  hiftory  and 
confidering  their  prefent  flate*  we  might  find '  a  fuffi- 
cisnt  number  cf.fadts  to  juftify  the  above  afikrtion  : 

,  and  we  mull  not  negleCl  to  obferve,  that,-  as  thofe  nar 
tions  are  not  known  to  have  ever  been  fince  their  con- 
verfion  to  Mahometan  ifm  under  a  much  happier  govern¬ 
ment,  or  in  a  much  more  civilised  flate  than  at  prefent, 
it  cannot  be,  with  any  degree  of  fairnefs,  argued,  with 
tefpeft  to  Mahometanifm  as  with,  refpett  to  Chriftiank 
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ty,  that  it  is  only  when  its  influence  is  fo  oppofed  by  other  Religion, 
caufes  as  to  prevent  it  from  producing  its  full  effedls, 
that  it  does'not  conduct  thofe  focieties  among  which  it 
is  eftabliflied  to  an  high  flate  of  civilization  and  refine¬ 
ment.  55 

One,  and  that  by  no  means  an  inconfiderable,  part 
the  Koran,  was  occafionally  invented  to  folve  fome  dif-  ^ 
ficnl ty  with  which  the  prophet  found  himfelf  at  the  * 
time  perplexed,  or  to  help  him  to  the  gratification  of 
his  ruling  paffions,  lull  and  ambition.  When  he  and  his 
followers  were,  at  any  time,  unfuccefsful  in  thofe  wars 
by  which  he  fought  to  propagate  his  religion,,  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  falling  away  into  unbelief,  or  finking 
into  defpondency,  he  took  care  to  inform  them  that 
God  fullered  fuch  misfortunes  to  befal  believers,  as  a  . 
punifhment  for  their  fins,  and  to  try  their  faith.  The 
dodlrine  of  predeftination,  which  he  affiduoufly  inculca¬ 
ted,  had  an  happy  effedl  to  perfuade  his  followers  to 
rufh  boldly  into  the  midlt  of  death  and  danger  at  his 
command.  He  prevailed  with  Zeyd  to  put  away  his  > 
wife,  married  her  himfelf,  and  pretended  that  his  crime 
had  the  approbation  of  heaven  ;  and,  in  the  Koran,  he 
introduces  the  Deity  approving  of  this  marriage.  Be¬ 
ing  repulfed  from  the  fiege  of  Mecca-,  he  made  a  league 
with  the  inhabitants ;  but  on  the  very  next  year,  find-, 
ing  it  convenient  to  furprife  the  city;  by  violating  this 
treaty,  he  juftified  his  perfidy  by  teaching  his  followers 
to  difregard  promifes  or  leagues  made  with  infidels.  In 
fome  inftances  again,  we  find  abfurd  prohibitions  en¬ 
joined  for  fimilar  reafons :  his  officers,  having  on  fome 
occafion  drunk  to  excefs,  excited  much  riot  and  confu- 
fion  in  the  camp,  he  prohibited  the  ufe  of  wine  and 
other  inebriating  liquors  among  his  followers  in  future. 

Now,  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  many  evils 
arife  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  liquors,  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  that,  when  ufed  in  moderation,  they  are  in  many 
cafes  beneficial  to  men  and  certainly  as  much  allowed 
by  God  as  opium,  which  the  Mahometans  have  fubfii- 
tuted  in  their  place.  ^ 

Mahomet  is  allowed  to  have  copied  from  the  Chri- Mahome- 
ftian  and  the  Jewifh  religions,  as  well  as  from  the  ido-  tanifm  a 
latrous  fuperflitions  which  prevailed  through  Arabia,  °* 

and  thus  to  have  formed  a  motley  mixture  of  reafon  and  jku~ 
abfurdity,  of  pure  theifm  and  wild  fuperftition.  He  daifm,  an 
confidered  alfo  the  circumflances  -  of  his  country,  andthefuper* 
the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  When  be  attended 
to  the  former,  lie  was  generally  judicious  enough  toA 
fuit  his  dodlrines  and  decifions  to  them  with  fufficient 
fit-ill ;  the  latter  lie  alfo  managed  with  the  greateft  art.:  ? 
but  lie  entered  into  accommodation  with  them  in  in¬ 
ftances  when  a  true  prophet  or  a  wife  and  upright  le- 
giftator  would  furely  have  oppofed  them  with  decisive 
vigour.  Where  the  prophet  indulges,  his  own  fancy, 
or  borrows  from  the  fuperflitions  of  his  countrymen, 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,:  than  that  rhapfody  of 
lies,  contradi&ibns,  and  extravagant  fables,  which  he  de¬ 
livers  to  his  followers.  Amazing  are  the  abfurdities 
which  he' relates. concerning  the  patriarchs,  concerning 
Solomon,  and  concerning  the  animals  that  were  aflem- 
bled  in  NoaVs  ark.. 

But  in  the  whole  tiflue  of  abfurdities  of .  which  Iris 
fyftem  conlifts,  there  is  nothing  more  abfurd,  or  more  heaven  a  l 
happily  calculated  to  promote  impurity  of  manners,  than  hell, 
his-  dtferiptions  of  heaven  and  hell ;  the  ideas  of  future 
reward*  and  punifhments  which*  he  fought,  to  imprsfs 

0 \i  ■: 
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on  the  minds  of  his  followers.  Paradife  was  to  abound  reafons  we  canaot  but  give  it  the  preference  to  the  fu-  RehjJion 
with  rivers,  trees,  fruits,  and  (hady  groves ;  wine  which  perditions  of  Paganifm.  Rembrandt 

would  not  intoxicate  was  to  be  there  plentifully  ferved  _  .  .  .  ,  - - s—1 

np  to  believers ;  the  inhabitants  of  that  happy  region  were  The  whole  refnlt  of  our  inquiries  tinder  this  article,  i  p 

all  to  enjoy  perpetual  youth  ;  and  their  powers  of  enjoy-  therefore,  is,  I.  That  as  man,  by  the  conftitution  ot  Conthilion. 
ment  were  to  be  enlarged  and  invigorated,  in  order  his  mind,  is  naturally  fitted  for  acquiring  certain  no- 
that  fo  many  fine  things  might  not  be  thrown  away  tions  concerning  the'exiftcnce  of  mvitible,  fupenor  be- 
uponthem.  ,l  Inftead  of  infpiring  the  blelfed  inhabi-  ings,  and  their  influence  on  human  life;  fo  the  reli-' 
tants  of  paradife  with  a  liberal  talk*  for  harmony  and  gious  ideas  which  we  find  to  have  m  all  ages  of  the 
fcicnce,  converfation,  and  friendfliip  (fays  Mr ‘Gibbon),  world,  and  in  all  the  different  flages  of  the  progrefs  ot 
Mahomet  idlv  celebrates  tlie  pearls  and  diamonds,  the  fociety,  prevailed  among  mankind,  appear  to  have  on- 
robes  of  filk,”  palaces  of  marble,  difhes  of  gold,  rich  ginated  partly  from  the  natural  exertions  of  the  human  ’ 

• - — ,  •  i.  _  ~  i  n„«mro,Ti>  -j *+ pn rl an t nnd  imagination,  underftanding,  and  pafiions,  in  various  cir- 

cumftances,  and  partly  from  fupernatural  revelation. 
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wines,  artificial  dainties,  numerous  attendants,  and  the 
whole  train  of  ienfual  luxury. — Seventy  two  houris, 
or  black-eyed  girls  of  refplendent  beauty,  blooming 
youth,  virgin  purity,  and  exquifite  fenfibility,  will  be 
created  for  the  ufe  of  the  meanell  believer  ;  a  moment 
of  pleafure  will  be  prolonged  for  1000  years,  and  his 
faculties  will  be  increafed  100  fold,  to  render  him 
worthy  of  his  felicity.”  It  muff  be  acknowledged 
that  he  allows  believers  other  more  refined  enjoyments 
than  thefe  ;  thus  they  are  to  fee  the  face  of  God  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening ;  a  pleafure  which  is  far  to  exceed  all 
the  other  pleafures  of  paradife.  The  following  is  his 
description  of  the  punifhments  of  hell :  The  wicked  are 
there  to  drink  nothing  but  boiling  {linking  water ; 
breathe  nothing  but  hot  winds  ;  dwell  for  ever  in  con¬ 
tinual  burning  fire  and  fmoke  ;  eat  nothing  but  briars 
and  thorns,  and  the  fruit  of  a  tree  that  rifeth  out  of 
the  bottom  of  hell,  whofe  branches  refemble  the  heads 
of  devils,  and  whofe  fruits  fball  be  in  their  bellies  like 
burning  pitch. 

All  that  we  can  conclude  from  a  general  view  of  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  from  conlidering  the  chara6ler 
of  the  prophet,  or  from  reviewing  the  hidory  of  the 
nations  among  whom  it  has  beeu  cftablifhed,  is,  that 
it  is  one  tiffue  of  abfurdities,  with  a  few  truths,  how¬ 
ever,  and  valuable  precepts  incongruoully  intermixed ; 
that  a  great  part  of  it  is  unfavourable  to  virtuous- man¬ 
ners,  to  wife  and  equal  laws,  and  to  the.  progrefs  of 
knowledge  and  refinement.  It  often  inculcates  in  -a 
direct  manner  fentiments  that  are  highly  immoral ;  it 
fubflitutes  trifling,  fuperditious  obfervances  in  the  room 
of  genuine  piety  and  moral  virtue  ;  and  it  gives  fuch 
views  of  futurity  a S  render  purity  of  heart  no-  neceflary 
qualification  for  feeing  God. 

Surely,  therefore,  even  the  deifl,  who 'rejects  all  but 
natural  religion,  .would  not  hefitate  to  prefer  Chrifti- 
unit  *  1  " 


and  even  Judaifm,  , to  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 


2.  That  though  religious  opinions,  together  with  the  ' 
moral  precepts,  and  the  rites  of  worfhip  connected  with 
them,  may  appear  to  have  been  in  numerous  indances  - 
injurious  to  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  fociety  ;  yet, 
as  they  have  often  contributed  to  lead  the  mind  to  form 
moral  dillin&ions,  when  it  would  otherwife  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  have  been  an  entire  dranger.  to  fuch  diflinc- 
tions ;  and  as  they  have  always  contributed  in  an  ef- 
fential  manner  to  the  eflablifhment  and  the  fupport  ot 
civil  government — it  mufl  therefore  be  acknowledged 
that  they  have  always,  even  in  their  humblefl  date, 
been  more  beneficial  than  hurtful  to  mankind. 

3.  That  when  the  different  fyftems  of  religion  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  world  are  comparatively  viewed 
with  refpcdl  to  their  influence  on  the  welfare ‘of  fociety, 
we  find  reafon  to  prefer  the  polythcifm-  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  the  ruder,  wilder,  religious  idea3  and 
ceremonies  that  have  prevailed  among  favages  ;  Maho¬ 
metan  ifm,  perhaps  in  fome  refpe&s,  to  the  polytheifm  ot 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  Judaifm  however  to  Malio- 
metanifm  ;  and  Chridianity  to  all  of  them. 

RELIGIOUS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that 

relates  to  religion _ We  fay,  a  religious  life,  religions 

fociety,  &c. — Churches  and  cliurcli-yards  are  religious 
places. — A  religious  war  is  alfo  called  a  crotfade .  Sec 
Croisade* 

Religious,  is  alfo  ufed  fubftantially  for  a  perfon 
engaged  by  folcmn  vows  to  the  monadic  life;  or  a  per- 
fo.11  fhut  up  in  a  monaderv  to  lead  a  life  of  devotion  and 
auderity,  under  fome  rule  or  inditution..  The  male  re¬ 
ligious  we  popularly  call  monks  and  frtars  ;  the  female, 
nuns  and  canonejfss. 

REMBRANDT  (Van  Rhin),  a  Flemifh  painter  and 
engraver  of  great  eminence,  was  born  in  1606,  in  a 
mill  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  whence  he  de- 


tiimy,  ctiKi  even  juucuiui,  ,lu  ua  ^  ^  - ----  --  - 

Judaifm,  calculated  for  a  peculiar  people,  was  nndoubt-  rived  -his  name,  of  Van  Rhin.  This  mader  was  born 
edly  much  more  fublime  and  much  more  happily  fram-  with-  a  creative  genius,  which  never  attained  perfec- 
ed  to  render  that  people  virtuous  and  happy  in  the  cir-  tion.  It  was  faid  of  him,  that  he  would  have  invent' 
cumftances  in  which  tVy  were  placed;  and  Chridianity  cd  painting,  if  he  had  not  found  it  already  difeovered. 
we  find-to  be  an  univerfal  religion,  Xui ted  to  all  circum-  Without  ftudy,  without  the .  affi dance  of  any  mader, 
dances  and  to  all  the  dages  of  fociety,.  and  adling,  but  by  his  own  inftinA,  he  formed  rules,  arid  a  cer- 
wherever  it  is  received,  with  mote  or  lefs  force  to  the  tain  pra&ical  method  for  colouring.;  and  the  mixture 


fupport  of  civil -order,  virtuous  manners,  improvement 
of  arts,  and  the  advancement  of  fcience.  However, 
as  Mahometanifm  forms  in  fome  meafure  a  regular  fyf- 
tem,  as  it  has  borrowed  many  of  the  precepts  and  doc 


produced  the  deiigned  tffe&.  Nature  is  not  fet  off  to 
the  greated  advantage  in  his  pi&ures;  but  there  is  fuch 
a  ftriking  truth  and  dmplicity  in  them,  that  his. dreads, 
particularly  his  portraits,  feem  animated,  and  riling 


xem,  as  it  has  borrowea  many  «i  uir  pn-ccpu  anu  uw,-  pcuuGuiany 

trines  of  Judaifm  and  Chridianity,  not  indeed  without  -  from  the  canvas.  :  He.  was  fond  of  llrpng  contrafts  of 
corrupting,  and  degrading  them ;  and  as.it  has  contri-  light  and  fhade.  The, light  entered  in  his- working-room 
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*  Where  the  charaaens  do  not  ftrike  unfofs  they  are  ex-  of  orders  ;  he  olio  takes  all  bonds  for  the  kiim-’s  debts  R..J 
affgerated.  He  did.  not  purfue  the  method  of  the  Fie-  &c.  and  makes  out  proceiTcs  thereon.  He  likewife  if!  bite! 
muh  painters  of  finifhing  his  pieces.  He  fometimes  fucs  precedes  againfl  the  colleftors  of  the  cultoms  excife*  I 
gave  his  light  filch  thick  touches,  that  it  feemed  more  and  others,  for  their  accounts;  and  informations  upon  R"“* 
like  modelling  than  painting.  A  head  of  his  has  been  penal  itatutes  'ie  entered  and  fued  in  his  offiee  where 

'u'T’i  1  16  n°  ,  r  f  W  lle!l  was  fo  tllick  of  Pa‘nt>  33  that  all  proceedings  fn  matters  upon  Englifh  bills  in  the  ex- 
which  he  copied  from  nature.  He  was  told  one  day,  that  chequei -chamber  remain.  His  duty  further  is  to  make 
„ :..!!S  PjeCU  lar  ™etllod  of  empl°ying  colours,  his  pieces  out  the  bills  of  compofitions  upon  penal  laws,  to  take 

the  ftatement  of  debts ;  and  into  his  office  are  deliver- 


*  X  -  —  l - j  urn  J-iv. 

appeared  rugged  and  uneven — lie  replied,  he  was  a 
painter,  and  not  a  dyer.  He  took  a  pleafure  in  dref- 
ling  his  figures  in  an  extraordinary  manner  :  with  this 
view  he  had  coliefted  a  great  number  of  eafteru  caps, 
ancient  armour,  and  drapery  long  llnce  out  of  faflvion. 
W  hen  he  was  advifed  to  confult  antiquity  to  attain  a 
better  tafte  in  drawing,  as  his  was  ufually  heavy  and 
uneven,  he  took  his  counfellor  to  the  elofet  where  thefe 
old  vefhnents  were  depofited,  faying,  by  way  of  deri- 
fion,  thofe  were  his  antiques. 

Rcmbiandt,  like  molt  men  of  genius,  had  many  ca¬ 
prices.  Being  one  "day  at  work,  painting  a  whole  fa- 
*mly  m  a  fingle  picture,  word  being  brought  him  that 


ed  all  kinds  of  indentures  and  other  evidences  which 
concern  the  alluring  any  lands  to  the  crown.  He 
ever)'-  year  7 ncrajihio  antmarum ,  reads  in  open  court  the 
ftatute  for  election  of  fiieriffs;  and  likevvife  openly  reads 
in  court  the  oaths  of  all  the  officers,  when  they  are  ad¬ 
The  lord  treafurer’s  remembrancer  is  charged  to  make 
Out  procefs  againfl  all  fiver iffs,  efeheators,  receivers, 
and  bailiffs,  for  their  accounts.  He  alfo  makes  out 
writs  of  fieri,  facias ,  ^ and  extent  for  debts  due  to  the 
kmg,  either  in  the  pipe  or  with  the  auditors  ;  and  pro¬ 
cefs  for  all  fuch  revenue  as  is  due  to  the  king  on  ae- 


i  •  *  7  «  \  LiiciL  cufv  xur  a u  men  re\ 

ns  monkey  was  dead  he  was.fo  affeded  at  the  lofs  of  count  of  his tenures.  He  takes  th-  account" ' 

tins  animal,  that,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  and  alfo  keeps  a  record,  by  which  it  iDuears  wt  iP' 

perfons  who  were  fitting  for  their  pictures,  he  painted  the  ffieriffs  or  other  accountants  pay  hdr  nmffe P  P" 

the  monkey  upon  the  fame  canvas.  This  whim  could  Vzilrr  \r  u  i  ,  P  y  ,ir  piofiers  due 

“  of  «*•"**  **  *.  Pi<«  Mg>«d  for,  make,  a  r  atrSt’l  “Lriffl  or  oT  '* 

fok  of  kUpiauil^^  U’  .....  koo,  ,„.ir  pre^'^  “ 

avaricious  ?  whir-h  vs^p  _ e*  tt  ^  .  a?  auo  all  eltreats  and  amei cements  arc 


'  -  * - ^  waa  tALiciUCU 

avaricious  ;  which  vice  daily  grew  upon  him.  Heprac- 
t.fed  various  ftratagems  to  fell  his  prints  at  a  high 
price.  1  he  public  were  very-  defirotis  of  purchafmir 
them,  and  not  without  reafon.  In  his-  prints  the  fame 
take  prevails  as  in  his  pictures;  they  are  rough  and 
irregular,  but  pifturefque.  In  order  to  heighten  the 
vahie  of  his  prints,  and  inci-eafc  their  price,  he  made 
his  fon  fell  them  as  if  he  had  purloined  them  from  his 
hither;  others  he  expofed  at  public  Tales,  and  went 
thither  himfelf  m  difgmfe  to  bid  for  them  ;  fometimes 
he  gave  out  that  he  was  going  to  leave  Holland,  and 
lett  e  ,n  another  country.  Thefe  llratagems  were  fuc- 
relstul,  and  he  got  his  own  price  for  his  prints.  At 
■other  times  lie  would  print  his  plates  half  hnifhed,  and 
expo/e  them  to  foie  ;  he  afterwards  finilhed  them,  and 
-iey  became  frclh  plates.  When  they  wanted  retouch- 

Shi.' SMS •** 


ted  the  fale  of  his  prints  a  third  time  thon  f  E*11SS10*>  ln  medicine,  is  when 

differed  but  little  from  the  firft  imweffions.  S  ^  lot.  S°  quite  off. 


d.ffcTed  but  little  from  the  firft  impreffions. 

His  pupils,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  his  avarice, 
one  day  pointed  fome  pieces  of  money  upon  cards  ;  and 
Rembrandt  no  fooner  fow  them,  than  he  was  going  to 
take  lem  up.  He  was  not  angry  at  the  pffiafomry, 
bllV!“8a™  ft'!1  Prevailed.  He  died  in  3 674. 

ilinrRfMLMiBuANCE’  18  when  the  idea  ot'  fomfe- 

thing  fo'-meriy  known  recurs  again  to  the  mind  with¬ 
out  the  operation  of  a  like  objed 
lory.  See  Memory  and  R 

REMEMBRANCERS,  _ 

remembrance .certain  officers  in  'th7  exchequer,  whereof 

tl)er  "titte  r  by,tl,e  nalnes  <’f  remem- 

in  his  offire  nil  {J  •  1  h  remembrancer  enters 

4  of  the  &r"?taken  befDre  the  b;:rl)ns  for 

7  -.g?  debts.,  for  appearances  or  obferving 


•  r  j  i  ^  - >*wvbiu  amt i cements  i 

certihed  here,  &c. 

The  remembrancer  of  the  firff-fruits  takes  all  com- 
politions  and  bonds  for  the  payment  of  firff-fruits  and 
tenths ;  and  makes  out  procefs  againfl;  fuch  as  do  not 
pay  the  lame. 

REMINISCENCE,  that  power  of  the  human  mind, 
whereby  it  recollefts  itfeif,  or  calls  again  into  its  re¬ 
membrance  fuch  ideas  or  notions  as  it  had  really  foi- 
got :  in  which  it  differs  from  memory,  which  is  a 
treafin-ino  up  of  things  in  the  mind,  and  keeping  them 
there,  without  forgetting  them.  & 

REMISSION,  in  phyfics,  the  abatement  of  the 

dlty;  in  oppolition  to  the 
mcrea/e  of  the  fame,  winch  id 'called  inter, /ton 

Remission,  -in  law,  &c.  denotes  the  pardon  of  a 
crane,  or  the  giving  tip  the  puniffiment  due  thereto. 
Remission,  in  medicine,  is  when  a  diflemper  abates 

3  time,  nut  nn^c  - rr  * 


tura  EfM1  rHNCE’  in  commei'ct,  the  ti  affick  or  re- 

chanffp  mTy  r°m,0nf.,place  to  a»other,  by  bills  of  ex- 
change,  orders,  or  the  like.  ’ 

fmR4J°NSTilmNCE’  a"  exP°ftui;«ion  or  humble 
ffipphcat.on,  addreffed  to  a  king,  or  other  fnperior,  be- 

f ‘Tf0  re^e^  on  tbe  '"conveniences  or  ill  con- 

Jo  S-h  r  “  -*5  «•  -w  like.  This  word 


of  a  like  object  on  the  external  fen-  a  P*entle  €xPoltuIatolT  counfel,  or  advice  ;  or 

RY  and  Reminiscence.  or  mrtirnl  f3"  oln.e  reproof,  made  either  in  general, 

-NCERS,  anciently  ealled  clerks  of  the  REMORA  °0?Su  «°f  °r  r’™-  fmllt’  &°‘ 

officers  in  the  exchequer,  whtneof  NEIS  m!;..  , -Yf  k r  1  s H >  a  fpecies  of  Eche- 


x/t  ‘  Td a  fpecies 

mal  hv  -nCredlble  thinSs  are  rdated  of  this  ani- 

-  ,  anclentj  ;  as  that  it  had  the  power  of  ftop- 

12  Jted  a-d  ^  VdE1  ia  courfl; :  and 
Mdiermfo  **?/**&«**  by  the.  fifhermen  in  the 

morion  iff  th"’  3t  ’!  h3S  a  power  of  retarding  the 
motion  of  their  boats  by  attaching  itfeif  to  theml  for 

which 
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norfe,  which  reafon  they  kill  it  whenever  they  perceive  this 
jijthan.  retardation.  But  in  what  manner  the  reinora  perforins 
■v —  this,  we  have  no  account. 

*  REMORSE,  in  its  word  fenfe,  means  that  pain  or 
anguifli  which  one  feels  after  having  committed  fome 
bad  action.  It  alfo  means  tenderncfs,  pity,.  or  fym- 
pathetic  forrow.  It  is  moft  generally  nfed  in  a  bad 
fenfe,  and  is  applied  to  perfons  who  feel  compundion 
for  forr.e  great  ciime,  as  murder  and  fuch  like.  Mur¬ 
ders  which  have  been  committed  with  the  utmoft  cir- 
cumfpe&ion  and  fecrecy,  and  the  authors  of  which 
could  never  have  been  difcovered  by  any  human  inve- 
fligation,  have  been  frequently  unfolded  by  the  rcmorfe 
and  confeffion  of  the  perpetrators,  and  that  too  many 
years  afterwards.  Of  this  there  are  numerous  inftances, 
which  are  well  authenticated,  and  which  are  fo  generally 
known  that  it  is  needlefs  to  relate  them  here.  See  Re¬ 
pentance. 

REMPHAN,  an  idolor  Pagan  god  whom  St  Ste¬ 
phen  fays  the  Ifraelites  worfhipped  in  the  wildernefs  as 
they  palled  from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Promife  :  “  Yea, 
ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  ftar  of 
your  god  Remphan;  figures  which  ye  made  to  worfhip 
them.”  That  the  martyr  here  quotes  the  following 
words  of  the  prophet  Amos,  all  commentators  are  a- 
greed  :  “  Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch, 
rfnd  Chiun  your  images,  the  ftar  of  your  god,  which 
ye  made  to  yourfelves.”  But  if  this  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  the  Chriftian  preacher  and  the  Jewifh  prophet 
be  admitted,  it  follows,  that  Chinn  and  Remphan  are 
two  names  of  one  and  the  fame  deity.  1  his  is  indeed 
farther  evident  from  the  LXX  translators  having  fiib- 
ftituted  in  their  vcrfion  the  word  <fav,  inftead  of 
Chain,  which  we  read  in  the  Hebrew  and  Englifh 
Bibles.  But  the  queftion  which  Hill  remains  to  be  an- 
fwered  is,  what  god  was  worfhipped  by  the  name  or 
Remphan ,  Ra'iphan ,  or  Chiun  ?  for  about  the  other  divi¬ 
nity  here  mentioned  there  is  no  difpute.  See  Moloch. 

That  Chiun  or  Remphan  was  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
cannot  be  queftioned  ;  for  at  the  era  of  the  Exodus  the 
Hebrews  muft  have  been  ftrangers  to  the  idolatrous  wor¬ 
fhip  of  all  other  nations  ;  nor  are  they  ever  accufed  of 
any  other  than  Egyptian  idolatries  during  their  40 
years  wanderings  in  the  wildernefs,  till  towards  the  end 
of  that  period  that  they  became  infc&ed  by  the  Moa¬ 
bites  with  the  worfhip  of  Baal-peor.  That  Mcloch ,  Mo¬ 
led,  Mel  eh,  or  Milcom ,  in  its  original  acceptation  denotes 
a  king  or  chief,  is  known  to  every  oriental  fcholar  ;  and 
therefore  when  it  is  ufed  as  the  name  of  a  god,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  lignifies  the  fun,  and  is  the  fame  divinity 
with  the  Egyptian  Ofiris .  Reafoning  in  this  way  many 
critics,  and  we  believe  Selden  is  in  the  number,  have 
concluded  that  Chiun,  and  of  courfe  Remphan,  is  the 
planet  Saturn  ;  becaufe  Chiun  is  written  Ciun,  Cevan , 
Cevan,  Chevvin ;  all  of  which  are  modern  oriental  names 
of  that  planet. 

But  again  ft  this  hypothefis  irifurmountable  objec¬ 
tions  prefent  themfelves  to  our  minds.  It  is  univerfal- 
ly  allowed  (fee  Polytheism),  that  the  fir  ft  obje<fts 
of  idolatrous  worfhip  were  th tfun  and  moon,  conlidered 


as  the  king  and  queen  of  heaven.  The  fixed  ftars,  in* 
deed,  and  the  planets,  were  afterwards  gradually  admit- 
ted  into  the  Pagan  rubric  ;  but  we  may  be  fure  that 
thofe  would  be  firft  affociated  with  the  two  prime  lu¬ 
minaries  which  moft  refembled  them  in  brightnefs,  and 
were  fuppofed  to  be  moft  benignant  to  man.  But 
the  planet  Saturn  appears  to  the  naked  eye  with  fo 
feeble  a  luftre,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  aftronomy,  it 
could  not  make  filch  an  impreffion  on  the  mind  as  to 
excite  that  admiration  which  we  muft  conceive  to  have 
always  preceded  planetaiy  worfhip.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  too,  that  by  the  Pagan  writers  of,  antiquity 
Saturn  is  conftantly  reprefented  as  a  ftar  of  baleful  in¬ 
fluence.  He  is  termed  the  leaden  planet ;  the  planet  of 
malevolent  afpecl ;  the  difmal,  the  inhumane  Jlar .  That 
the  Egyptians,  at  fo  early  a  period  as  that  under  confi- 
deration,  fhould  have  adored  as  one  of  their  greateft 
•gods  a  planet  obfeure  in  its  appearance,  diftant  in  its 
fituation,  and  baleful  in  its  influence,  is  wholly  incre¬ 
dible. 

There  is,  however,  another  ftar  which  they  might 
naturally  adore,  and  which  we  know  they  a&ually  duf 
adore,  as  one  of  their  moft  beneficent  gods,  at  a  very 
early  period.  This  is  the  or  of  the 

Greeks,  the  canis  or  Jlella  canicularis  of  the  Romans,, 
and  the  dogfiar  of  modern  Europe.  By  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  it  was  called  Sothis  or  Sotk,  which  fignifies  fafety , 
beneficence,  fecundity  ;  and  it  received  this  r*tme,  becaufe 
making  its  appearance  in  the  heavens  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Nile  overflowed  the  country,  it  was  fuppofed 
to  regulate  the  inundation.  On  this  account  Plutarch  ( If 
et  Ofir .)  tells  us,  they  believed  the  foul  of  their  illuftrious 
benefa&refs  Ifis  to  have  tranfmigrated  into  the  far  Sot  his  9- 
which  they  therefore  worfhipped  as  the  divinity  which 
rendered  their  country  fruitful.  It  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  too,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  month  Thoth(  a),  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year,  and  as  fuch 
celebrated  with  feafting  and  feftivity  ;  and  being  by 
much  the  brighteft  ftar  in  the  heavens,  Horopollo 
(cap.  3.)  informs  11s  it  was  confidered  as  fovereigiv 
over  the  reft.  A  combination  of  fo  many  import¬ 
ant  circumftances  might  have  induced  a  people  lefs  fu- 
perftitious  than  the  -Egyptians  to  pay  divine  homage- 
to  that  glorious  luminary,  which  was  confounded  with 
Ifis,  who  had  been  long  regarded  with  the  higheft  ve¬ 
neration  ;  and  as  Ifis  was  the  wife  and  fifter  of  Ofiris, 
and  always  affociated  with  him,  the  ftar  of  Ifis  or  Rem¬ 
phan  was  naturally  affociated  with  Moloch,  the  fame  with 
Ofiris. 

But  it  will  be  afked,  how  the  ftar  which  by  the  E- 
gyptians  was  called  Saih  or  Sothis  came  to  be  worfhip- 
ped  by  the  Hebrews  under  the  appellation  of  Chiun  or 
Remphan  ?  This  is  a  very  pertinent  queftion,  and  we 
fhall  endeavour  to  anfwer  it. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  pronunciation  of  oriental 
words  is  very  uncertain;  and  that  as  the  vowels  were 
often  omitted  in  writing,  it  is  of  very  little  importance 
to  the  meaning  how  they  be  fupplied,  provided  we  re¬ 
tain  the  radical  confonants.  The  word  Chiun  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  written  Kiun ,  Kion,  or  even  Kyon , 


(a)  This  was  the  cafe  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  but  it  is  otherwife  at  prefent,  owing  to  the  Precession  ®f  tie 
Equinoxes*  See  that  article. 
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Hen'j'han.  tlic  Hebrew  jed  being  convertible  into  the  Greek  v  or 
the  Roman  y,*  but  the  words  Cane,  Chan,  Kan,  or  Khan, 
which  are  often  diverJified  into  Ken,  Kytt,  Cohen ,  Caban , 
Signifying  Head,  Chief  \  Prince ,  King,  Sc c,  are  diffufed 
•through  a  great  part  of  Ada  and  Europe.  In  the 
Chinefe  language  Quin,  Which  fignifies  a  King,  Is  fo  fi- 
•milar  to  the  word  Chiun  or  Khiun  under  Confidcration, 
-that  no  etymologift  will  hefitate1  to  pronounce  them 
of  the  fame  original  and  the  fame  import.  The  word 
Kan  or  Khan  is  univerfally  known  to  be  an  honorary 
title  in  Tartary  ;  and  Kaian  or  Kain ,  which  is  maiiiteil- 
ly  cognate  of  the  word  Chiun  or  Kiurt,  is,  in  the  Plhevi 
or  old  Perfian  language,  the  epithet  applied  to  thedy- 
nafty  of  princes  which  fucceeded  Gyrus  the  Great. 
Among  the  Scythians  -Or  ancient  Tartars,  Ghiun  figni- 
'fies  the  Sun  and  iikewife  the  day  ;  and  Kung ,  Kinung, 
Kun ,  runs  through  all  the  >diale&s  of  the  Gothic 
’Tongue,  every  where  denoting  a  chief  or  fovereign .  In 

the  Syrian  dialed:,  Kon  fignifies  a  prince  ;  and  hence 
the  Almighty  is  flyled  (Gen.  xiv.  19.)  Konah ,  which 
is  tranflated  poffejfor ,  but  might .  have,  with  perhaps 
more  propriety,  been  rendered  Sovereign  of  heaven  ^ind 
earth.  In  Hebrew,  the  word  Kahan  or  Kahen,  winch 
is  the  very  fame  vyith  Khan  or  Kan,  fignifies  either  a 
priejl  or  a  prince  /  and  in  Egypt  Kon  was  the  name  of 
the  firft  Hercules  or  the  fun.  Hence  the  fame  word 
in  compoiition  denotes  greatnefs,  as  Can-obus  the  great 

•  ferpent ;  Can-athoth,  the  great  Thoth  or  Mercury;  Can - 
efiris,  the  great  OJtris. 

From  this  dedu&ion  we  Would  conclude,  that  the 
word,  which  is  found  in  fo  many  tongues,  and  always 
'denotes  Chief  \  Prince ,  Sovereign,  is  the  very  word  Chiun 
•which  the  Egyptians  find  Hebrews  applied  to  Sothis ,  as 
being,  in  their  conceptions,  the  chief  or  fovereign  of 
all  the  Ears.  This  will  appear  dill  more  probable,  when 
we  have  ascertained  the  import  of  the  word  Remphan , 
v-or,  as  the>LXX  have  it,  Raiphan. 

Phan ,  the  latter  part  of  this  word,  is  unqucftionably 
'the  fame  with  Patiy  the  moft  ancient  of  the  Egyptian 
'gods  (fee  Pan).  It  is  Iikewife  a  cognate  of  the 
Hebrew  Phanah,  confpexit,  i’pe&avit,  vidit  ;  and  the 
radical  word  feems  to  be  phah,  which  fignifies  fome¬ 
times  the  countenance,  and  fometimes  light.  Hence 
Phaethon ,  which  is  compounded  of  pha  light,  eth  or  e/h 
Tire,  and  on  drength,  came  to  be  one  of  the  names  of  the 
fun.^  Rait  which  we  commonly  write  Rajah,  has  long 
fignified,  among  the  Indians,  a  fubordinate  prince  ;  and 
we  know,  that  between  India  and  Egypt  there  was  a 
v«ry  early  intercourfe.  Raiphan,  therefore,  may  be 
either  the  royal  light  or  the  bright  prince,  fubordinate  to 

•  Ofiris ;  and  in  either  fenfe,  it  was  a  very  proper  epithet 
of  Sothis  in  the  Egyptian  kalendar.  The  wbrd  Rem 
or  Rom ,  again  (for  itjs  foitietimcs  written  Remphan, 
and  fometimes  Kompha),  is  no  other  than  the  Hebrew 
£=rn  Rum  “  high,  exalted. ”  Hence  Remphan  is  the  high 
or  exalted  light,  which  Sothis  certainly  was. 

For  this  etymological  difquifition  we  ate  indebted  to 


.  o —  aic  liiucuicu  lu  xcicc  ui  tne  ( 

JJr  Doig,  the  learned  author  of  Letters  on  the  Savage  and  dream  ; 
Stats,  who  has  written  a  diflertation  on  Chiun  and  Rem-  domed  with 
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idol  confecrated^  by  the  Egyptians  to  Sothis  or  the  dog-  Rem 
dar,  was  a  female  figure  with  a  liar  on  her  head;  and 
hence  the  prophet  upbraids  his  countrymen  with  ha-  Ren: 
ving  borne  the  Star  of  their  deity.  ^ 

Action  of  REMOVING,  in  Scots  law.  See 
Law,  *N' clxvii.  18. 

REMURIA,  fedivals  eftablifhed  at  Rome  by  Ro¬ 
mulus-  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  his  brother  Remus.  They 
•Were  afterwards  called  Lemur ia,  and  celebrated  yearly. 

"REMUS,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  was  expofed  to¬ 
gether  with  his  brother  by  the  cruelty  of  his  grandfa¬ 
ther.  In  the  conted  which  happened  between  the  two 
brothers  about  buildiqg  a  city,  Romulus  obtained  the 
preference,  and  Remus,  for  ridiculing  the  rifing  walls, 
was  put  to  death  by  his  brother’s  orders,  or  by  Romu¬ 
lus  himfelf  (fee  Romulus).  The  Romans  were  afflict¬ 
ed  with  a  plague  after  this  murder;  upon  which  the  ora- 
cle  was  confulted,  and  the  manes  of  Remus  appealed  by 
the  inditution  of  the  Remuria. 

RENAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  reins  or  Kid¬ 
neys. 

RENCOUNTER,  in  the  military  art,  the  encoun¬ 
ter  of  two  little  bodies  or  parties  of  forces.  I11  which 
fenfe  rencounter  is  ufed  in  opposition  to  a  pitched 
battle. 

Rencounter,  in  fingle  combats,  is  ufed  by  way  of 
contradidinftion  to  duel.— When  two  perfons  fall  out 
and  fight  on  the  fpot  without  having  premeditated  the 
combat,  it  is  called  a  rencounter * 

RENDEZVOUS,  or  Rendevous,  a  place  appoint¬ 
ed  to  meet  in  at  a  certain  day  and  hour. 

RENEALMlA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants. 

The  corolla  is  trifid  ;  the  ne&arium  oblong  ;  the  calyx 
monophyllous  ;  the  anthera  fefiile,  oppofite  to  the  nec- 
tarium  ;  the  berry  is  flefhy.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
which  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 

RENEGADE,  or  Ren  eg  ado,  a  perfon  who  has 
apodatized  or  renounced  the  Chridian  faith,  to  em-  • 
brace  fome  other  religion,  particularly  Mahometanifm. 

RENFREW,  the  county -town  of  Renfrewfhire, 
danding  ©11  the  fmall  river  Cathcart,  which  flows  into 
the  Clyde  at  the  didance  of  five  miles  from  Glafgow, 
is  a  fmall  but  ancient  royal  borough,  the  feat  of  the 
fherifPs  court  and  of  a  prefbytery.  The  town  is  neat¬ 
ly  built,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  tolerable  (hare  of 
commerce.— —Renfrew  was  originally  joined  to  Lanerk, 
but  was  made  an  independent  fheriffdom  by  Robert  II. 
who  had  apalacehere.  W.  Long.  4.  26.  N.Lat.  cc.  cr. 

RENFREWSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  dyled 
by  way  of  eminence  the  barony,  becaufe  it  was  the  an¬ 
cient  inheritance  of  the  Stuarts,  is  a  fmall  county,  ex¬ 
tending  about  20  miles  from  nol*th  to  fouth,  and  1 3 
from  ead  to  wed,  parted  from  Dumbarton  (hire  by  the 
river  Clyde  on  the  wed,  bordering  on  the  ead  with  La- 
nerkfhire,  and  on  the  north  with  Cunningham.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  varied  with  hill  and  vale,  wood 


crowded  with  populous  villages,  and  a- 

.  /  r  r  ,  .  ,  i - r:r~ . ~  — —  «1LH  the  feats  of  gentlemen.  The  foil  is  in  ge- 

of  fuch  value  that  wc  hope  it  will  not  be  much  .neral  fertile,  producing  rye,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  beats. 

the^dentitv1’  f  tf  f"”"  ^  P’?>l!C'  The  afcertaim’uS  flax*  an(i  wheat :  it  Iikewife  yields  plenty  of  coal, 
blotcl  ai?d  the  god  to  which  they  and  turf  for  fuel:  and  affords  abundance  ofpaftumge 

belonged,  isthc  leaft  of  its  merit;  for  it  will  be  fotmd  to  for  (heep  and  cattle.  The  inhabitants  are  Lowlanderi 
.hrow^muchhght  upon  many  paffages  in  the  Old  Tef.  and  Prefbyterians  ;  wealthy  and  induftrious,  addiked  to 
hat  confirms  his  interpretation  is,  that  the  traffic,  and  particularly  expert  in  the  linen  manufacture. 

J  Their 


rtament 
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r  vcnnw  Their  genius  is  {Emulated  to  commerce,  by  the  example 
r  of  their  neighbours  of  Glafgow,  as  well  as  the  couve- 

!  C^>r^  nience  of  the  river  and  frith  of  Clyde,  along  the  courfe 
of  which  they  are  fituated. 

RENNES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Bretagne,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  that  province.  Before  the  revolution  it  had  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  two  abbeys,  a  parliament,  and  a  mint.  'It 
is  very  populous  •,  the  houfes  are  fix  or  feven  ftories 
high,  and  the  fubnrbs  of  larger  extent  than  the  town 
itfelf.  The  cathedral  church  is  large,  and  the  parlia- 
ment-houfe  a  handfome  ftrufture.  The  great  fquare 
belonging  to  it  is  {unrounded  with  handfome  l&ufes. 
There  is  a  tower,  formerly  a  pagan  temple,  which  now 
contains  the  town-clock.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Vil- 
laine,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  was  ancient¬ 
ly  fortified,  but  the  walls  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the 
ditch  nearly  filled  up.  The  liege  of  the  city  by  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  king  of  England,  is  veiy  celebrated  in  hi- 
ftory.  The  Englifh  and  Breton  army  confided  of 
40,000  men  ;  and  neverthelefs,  after  having  remained 
before  it  fix  months,  were  obliged  to  retire  without 
fuccefs.  E.  Long.  o.  23.  N.  Lat.  48.  7. 

RENNET.  See  Runnet. 

RENT,  in  law,  a  fum  of  money,  or  other  confidera- 
tion,  iffuing  yearly  out  of  lands  or  tenements. 

RENTE  RING,  in  the  manufactories,  the  fame  with 
fine-drawing.  It  confifts  in  fewing  two  pieces  of  cloth 
edge  to  edge,  without  doubling  them,  fo  that  the  feam 
fcarce  appears ;  and  hence  it  is  denominated  fine-drawing. 

It  is  a  French  word  meaning  the  fame  thing,  and  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin  relrahere ,  or  re,  in,  and  trahere , 

I 'dires  becaufe  the  feam  is  drawn  in  or  covered.  We  are  told*, 
\uricufes  ^at  in  ^ie  Fail  Indiesj  if  a  piece  of  fine  muflin  be  torn 
and  afterwards  mended  by  the  fine-drawers,  it  will  be 
impoffible  to  difcover  where  the  rent  was.  In  this 
country  the  dexterity  of  the  fine-drawers  is  not  fo  great 
as  that  of  thofe  in  the  eafl ;  but  it  is  ftill  fucli  as  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  defraud  the  revenue,  by  fewing  a  head  or 


flip  of  Englifh  cloth  on  a  piece  of  Dutch,  Spanifh,  or 
other  foreign  cloth  :  or  a  flip  of  foreign  cloth  on  a 
piece  of  Englifh,  fo  as  to  pafs  the  whole  as  of  a  piece ; 
and  by  that  means  avoid  the  duties,  penalties,  Si c.  The 
'trick  was  firft  difeovered  in  France  by  M.  Savary. 

Rentering,  in  tapeftry,  is  the  working  new  warp 
into  a  piece  of  damaged  tapeftry,  whether  eaten  by  the 
rats  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  and  on  this  warp  to  reftore 
the  ancient  pattern  or  defign.  The  warp  is  to  be  of 
woollen,  not  linen.  Among  the  titles  of  the  French 
tapeftry  makers  is  included  that  of  renterers.  Fine- 
drawing  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  rent  or  hole,  which 
happens  in  dreffing  or  preparing  a  piece  of  cloth  art¬ 
fully  fewed  up  or  mended  with  filk.  All  fine-drawings 
are  reckoned  defefts  or  blemifhcs  ;  and  fhould  be  allow¬ 
ed  for  in  the  price  of  the  piece. 

RENVERSE,  inverted,  in  heraldry,  is  when  any 
thing  is  fet  with  the  head  downwards,  or  contrary  to 
its  natural  way  of  ftanding.  Thus,  a  chevron  renverfe, 
is  a  chevron  with  the  point  downwards.  They  ufe  alfo 
the  fame  term  when  a  beaft  is  laid  on  its  back. 

RENUNCIATION,  the  aft  of  renouncing,  abdi¬ 
cating,  or  relinqmfhing,  any  right,  real  or  pretended. 

REPARTEE,  a  fmart,  ready  reply,  efpecially  in 
matters  of  wit,  humour,  or  raillery.  See  Raillery. 

REPEALING,  in  law,  the  revoking  or  annulling 
vf  a  ftatute  or  the  like. 
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No  aft  of  parliament  (hall  be  repealed  the  fame  feffion  kepelknu 
in  which  it  was  made.  A  deed  or  will  may  be  repeal-  R  J*  . 
ed  in  part,  artd  ftand  good  for  the  reft.  It  is  held  that  ,epi^n  '* 
a  pardon  of  felony  may  be  repealed  on  difproving  the 
fuggeftion  thereof. 

REPELLENTS,  in  medicine,  remedies  which  drive 
back  a  morbid  humour  into  the  mafs  of  blood,  from 
whence  it  was  unduly  fecreted. 

REPENTANCE,  in  general,  means  forrow  for  any 
thing  pad.  In  theology  it  means  fuch  a  forrow  for  fin 
as  produces  newnefs  of  life,  or  fucli  a  conviction  of  the 
evil  and  danger  of  a  iinful  courfe  as  is  fufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  fhame  and  forrow  in  the  review  of  it,  and  effectual 
refolutions  of  amendment.  In  this  fenfe  the  evangelical 
writers  ufe  /■ and  ^ remix.  See  Penitence  and 
Theology. 

REPERCUSSION,  in  mufic,  a  frequent  repetition 
of  the  fame  found. 

REPERTORY,  a  place  wherein  things  are  orderly 
difpofed,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  found  when  wanted.  The 
indices  of  books  are  repertories,  (ho wing  where  the 
matters  fought  for  are  treated  of.  Common -place 
books  are  alfo  kinds  of  repertories. 

REPETITION,  the  reiterating  of  an  aftion. 

Repetition,  in  mufic,  denotes  a  reiterating  or  play¬ 
ing  over  again  the  fame  part  of  a  compofition5  whether 
it  be  a  whole  ftrain,  part  of  a  ftrain,  or  double  ftrain,  See. 

When  the  fong  ends  with  a  repetition  of  the  firft 
ftrain,  or  part  of  it,  the  repetition  is  denoted  by  da 
capo ,  or  D.  C.  i.  e .  “  from  the  beginning.’’ 

Repetition,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  which  gracefully 
and  emphatically  repeats  either  the  fame  word,  or  the 
Tame  fenfe  in  different  words.  See  Oratory,  n°  67 
—  So. 

The  nature  and  defign  of  this  figure  is  to  make  deep 
impreffions  on  thofe  we  addrefs.  Itexprefles  anger  and 
indignation,  full  affnrance  of  what  we  affirm,  and  a  ve¬ 
hement  concern  for  what  we  have  efpoufed. 

REPHIDIM  (anc.  geog.),  a  ffation  of  the  Ifrael- 
ites  near  mount  Horeb,  where  they  murmured  for  want 
of  water;  when  Mofes  was  ordered  to  finite  the  rock 
Horeb,  upon  which  it  yielded  water.  Here  Joihua  dis¬ 
comfited  the  Amalekites.  This  rock,  out  of  which 
Mofes  brought  water,  is  a  ftone  of  a  prodigious  height 
and  thicknefs,  rifing  out  of  the  ground ;  on  two  fides 
of  which  are  feveral  holes,  by  which  the  water  ran. 
(Thevenot.) 

REPLEGIARE,  in  law,  fignifies  to  redeem  a 
thing  taken  or  detained  by  another,  by  putting  in  legal 
fureties. 

De  homine  REPLEGIANDO.  See  Homine. 

REPLEVIN,  in  law,  a  remedy  granted  on  a  di- 
ftrefs,  by  which  the  firft  poffeffor  lias  his  goods  reftored 
to  him  again,  on  his  giving  ieemity  to  the  iheriff  that 
he  will  purfue  his  aftion  againft  the  party  dift raining, 
and  return  the  goods  or  cattle  if  the  taking  them  fliall 
be  adjudged  lawful. 

In  a  replevin  the  perfon  diftrained  becomes  plaintiff ; 
and  the  perfon  di draining  is  called  the  defendant  or  avow¬ 
ant,  and  his  juftification  an  avowry . 

At  the  common  law  replevins  are  by  writ,  either  out 
of  the  king’s-bench  or  common-pleas  ;  but  by  ftatute, 
they  are  by  plaint  in  the  fherifPs  court,  and  court-ba¬ 
ron,  for  a  perfon’s  more  fpeedily  obtaining  the  goods 
diftrained. 

L  If 
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Replevy  If  a  plaint  in  replevin  be  removed  into  the  court  of 
_  H  king’s-bench,  Sc c.  and  the  plaintiff  makes  default  and 
Reprove.  ^ecomes  non_fu;t>  or  judgment  is  given  againfl  him, 
the  defendant  in  replevin  fhall  have  the  writ  of  retorno 
babendo  of  the  goods  taken  in  diflrefs.  See  the  next 
article. 

REPLEVY,  in  law,  is  a  tenant’s  bringinga  writ  of 
replevin,  or  replegtari  facias ,  where  his  goods  are  taken 
by  diftrefs  for  rent  ;  which  muft  be  done  within  five 
days  after  the  diftrefs,  otherwife  at  the  five  days  end 
they  are  to  be  appraifed  and  fold. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  bailing  a  perfon,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  a  hotntnc  replegtando . 

REPORT,  the  relation  made  upon  oath,  by  officers 
or  perfons  appointed  to  vifit,  examine,  or  eftimate  the 
llate,  expences,  See .  of  any  thing. 

Report,  in  law,  is  a  public  relation  of  cafes  judi¬ 
cially  argued,  debated,  refolved,  dr  adjudged  in  any  of 
the  king’s  courts  of  juflice,  with  the  caufes  and  reafons 
of  the  fame,  as  delivered  by  the  judges.  Alfo  when 
the  court  of  chancery,  or  any  other  court,  refers  the 
Rating  of  a  cafe,  or  the  comparing  of  an  account,  to  a 
mailer  of  chancery,  or  other  referee,  his  certificate 
thereon  is  called  a  report . 

REPOSE,  in  poetry,  See.  the  fame  with  reft  and 
paufe.  See  Rest,  Sc c. 

Repose,  in  painting,  certain  maffes  or  large  affem- 
blages  of  light  and  fhade,  which  being  well  conduced, 
prevent  the  confufion  of  objc&s  and  figures,  by  enga¬ 
ging  and  fixing  the  eye  fo  as  it  cannot  attend  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  painting  for  fome  time  ;  and  thus 
leading  it  to  confider  the  feveral  groups  gradually,  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  it  were  fromftage  to  ftage. 

REPRESENTATION,  in  the  drama,  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  a  theatrical  piece,  together  with  the  feenes, 
machinery,  &c. 

REPRESENTATIVE,  one  who  perfonates  or  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  another,  and  is  invefted  with  his  right 
and  authority.  Thus  the  houfe  of  commons  are  the 
reprefen tatives  of  the  people  in  parliament.  See  Com¬ 
mons  and  Parliament. 

REPRIEVE,  in  criminal  law  (from  reprendre ,  “to 
„  take  back”),  is  the  withdrawing  of  a  fentence  for  an 
interval  of  time  ;  whereby  the  execution  is  fufpended. 
See  Judgment. 

Jtfaclf.  This  may  be,  firft,  ex  arbitrio  judtets ,  cither  before  or 

Comment,  after  judgment :  as,  where  the  judge  is  not  fatisfied  with 
the  verditl,  or  the  evidence  is  fufpicious,  or  the  indi<El- 
ment  is  infufficient,  or  he  is  doubtful  whether  the  of¬ 
fence  be  within  clergy  ;  or  fometimes  if  it  be  a  fmall 
felony,  or  any  favourable  circumflances-  appear  in*  the 
criminal’s  character,  in  order  to  give  room  to  apply  to 
the  crown  for  either  an  abfolute  or  conditional  pardon. 
Thefe  arbitrary  reprieves  may  be  granted  or  taken  off 
by  the  juftices  of  gaol-delivery,  although  their  feffion 
be  finifhedy  and  their  commiffion  expired  :  but  this  ra¬ 
ther  by  common  ufage  than  of  flridl  right. 

Reprieves  may  alfo  be  ex  neceffitate  legts  :  as  where 
a  woman  is  capitally  convi&ed,  and  pleads  her  preg¬ 
nancy.  Though  this  is  no  caufe  to  ftay  judgment,  yet 
it  is  to  refpite  the  execution  till  fhe  be  delivered.  This 
is  a  mercy  di&atcd  by  the  law  of  nature,  in  favor  em  pro - 
Its  ;  and  therefore  no  part  of  the  bloody  proceedings  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  hath  been  more  juftly  deteft- 
cd;  than  the  cruelty  that  was  exercifed  in  the  ifland  of 
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Guernfey,  of  burning  a  woman  big  with  child ;  andj  Reprieve 
when  through  the  violence  of  the  ilames  the  infant  ReP«fols, 
fprang  forth  at  the  flake,  and  was  prderved  by  the  by- 
flanders,  after  feme  deliberations  of  the  priefis  who  af- 
fifted  at  the  facrifice,  they  caft  it  into  the  fire  as  a  young 
heretic.  A  barbarity  which  they  never  learned  from 
tlfe  laws  of  ancient  Rome;  which  dire&,  with  the  fame 
humanity  as  our  own,  quod  pragnantis  mulieris  damnat<z 
poena  dtjferatur ,  quoad  pariat :  which  doctrine  has  alfo 
prevailed  in  England,  as  early  as  the  firft  memorials  of 
our  law  will  reach.  In  cafe  this  plea  be  made  in  ftay 
of  execution,  the  judge  muft  direct  a  jury  of  twelve  ma¬ 
trons  or  difereet  women  to  inquire  into  the  fatt :  and 
if  they  bring  in  their  verdidf  quick  with  child  (for  bare¬ 
ly  with  child ,  unlefs  it  be  alive  in  the  womb,  is  not  fuf- 
ficient),  execution  fhall  be  ftaid  generally  till  the  next 
feffion  ;  and  fo  from  feffion  to  feffion,  till  either  fhe  is 
delivered,  or  proves  by  the  courfe  of  nature  not  to  have* 
been  with  child  at  all.  But  if  fhe  once  hath  had  the 
benefit  of  this  reprieve,  and  been  delivered,  and  after¬ 
wards  becomes  pregnant  again,  fhe  fhall  not  be  intitled 
to  the  benefit  of  a  farther  refpite  for  that  caufe.  For 
flie  may  now  be  executed  before  the  child  is  quick  in 
the  womb  ;  and  fhall  not,  by  her  own  incontinence,, 
evade  the  fentence  of  juflice. 

Another  caufe  of  regular  reprieve  is,  if  the  offender 
become  non  compos  between  the  judgment  and  the  award 
of  execution  :  for  regularly,  though  a  man  be-  compos 
when  he  commits  a  capital  crime,  yet  if  he  becomes > 
non  compos  after,  he  fhall  not  be  indi&ed  ;  if  after  in- 
didlment,  he  fhall  not  be  convidled;  if  after  convidlion, 
he  fhall  not  receive  judgment;  if  after  judgment,  he* 
fhall  not  be  ordered  for  execution  ;  for  furwfus  folo  fu¬ 
rore  punitur;  and  the  law  knows  not  but  he  might  have 
offered  fome  reafon,  if  in  his  fenfes,  to  have  flayed  thefe 
refpe£livc  proceedings.  It  is  therefore  an  invariable 
rule,  when  any  time  intervenes  between  the  attainder: 
and  the  award  of  execution,  to  demand  of  the  prifoner 
what  he  hath  to  allege  why  execution  fhould  not  be 
awarded  againfl  him  ;  and,  if  he  appears  to  be  infane, 
the  judge  in  his  diferetion  may  and  ought  to  reprieve 
him.  Or,  the  party  may  plead  in  bar  of  execution  ; 
which  plea  may  be  either  pregnancy,  the  king’s  par¬ 
don,  an  a6l  of  grace,  or  diverfity  of  perfon,  viz.  that 
he  is  not  the  fame  that  was  attainted,  and  the  like.  In 
this  lafl  cafe  a  jury  fhall  be  impanelled  to  try  this  colla¬ 
teral  iffue,  namely,  the  identity  of  his  perfon  ;  and  not 
whether  guilty  or  innocent,  for  that  lias  been  decided 
before.  And  in  thefe  collateral  iffues  the  trial  fhall  be 
injlanter  ;  and  no  time  allowed  the  prifoner  to  make  his 
defence  or  produce  his  witneffes,  unlefs  he  will  make 
oath  that  he  is  not  the  perfon  attainted  :  neither  fhall 
any  peremptory  challenges  of  the  jury  be  allowed  the 
prifoner,  though  formerly  fuch  challenges-  were  held  to 
be  allowable  whenever  a  man’s  life  was  in  queflion.  If 
neither  pregnancy,  infanity,  non-identity,  nor  other  plea, 
will  avail  to  avoid  the  judgment,  and  ftay  the  execution 
confequent  thereupon,  die  lafl  and  furefl  refort,  is  in  the 
king’s  mofl  gracious  pardon  ;  the  granting  of  which  19 
the  mofl  amiable  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Sec  the 
article  Pardon. 

REPRISALS,  a  right  which  princes  claim  of  ta¬ 
king  from  their  enemies  any  thing  equivalent  to  wh^t 
they  unjuftly  detain  from  them  or  their  fubjefts.  For 
as  the  delay  of  making  war  may  fometimes  be  detri- 

'  mental 
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•  mental  to  individuals  who  have  fuffered  by  depredations 
from  foreign  potentates,  our  laws  have  in  fome  refpedts 
armed  the  fubjeCl  with  powers  to  impel  the  preroga¬ 
tive  ;  by  directing  the  miniflers  of  the  crown  to  iffue 
letters  of  marque  and  reprifal  upon  due  demand :  the 
prerogative  of  granting  which  is  nearly  related  to,  and 
plainly  derived  from,  that  other  of  malting  war  ;  this 
being  indeed  only  an  incomplete  Hate  of  hoflilities,  and 
generally  ending  in  a  formal  denunciation  of  war.  Thefe 
letters  are  grantable  by  thelaw  of  nations,  whenever  the 
fubjefts  of  one  Hate  are  opprcfled  and  injured  by  thofe 
of  another;  and  juftice  is  denied  by  that  date  to  which 
the  oppreitor  belongs.  In  this  cafe  letters  of  marque 
and  reprifal ,  words  ufed  as  fynonymous  ;  and  fignify- 
ing,  the  latter  a  taking  in  return,  the  former  the  palling 
the  frontiers  in  order  to  fuch  taking)  may  be  obtained, 
in  order  to  feize  the  bodies  or  goods  of  the  fubjefts  of 
the  offending  flate,  until  fatisfaftion  be  made,  when¬ 
ever  they  happen  to  be  found.  And  indeed  this  cuftom 
of  reprifals  feems  di&ated  by  nature  herfelf ;  for  which 
reafon  we  find  in  the  mod  ancient  times  very  notable 
inftances  of  it.  But  here  the  neceffity  is  obvious  of 
calling  in  the  fovereign  power,  to  determine  when  re- 
prifals  may  be  made  ;  elfe  every  private  fufferer  would 
be  a  judge  in  his  own  caufe.  In  purfuance  of  which 
principle,  it  is  with  us  declared  by  the  flat  4  Hen.  V. 
C.  7.  that,  if  any  fubjeils  of  the  realm  are  opprefted  in 
time  of  truce  by  any  foreigners,  the  king  will  grant 
marque  in  due  form,  to  all  that  feel  themfelves  grieved. 
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the  peace  of  fociety.  If,  for  inflance,  my  horfe  is  ta-  Kepeo*}*- 

ken  away,  and  I  find  him  in  a  common,  a  fair,  or  Rep°^Uc- 

a  public  inn,  I  may  lawfully  feize  him  to  my  own  ufe ; 

but  I  cannot  juflify  breaking  open  a  private  liable,  or  — -y— — ■>* 

entering  on  the  grounds  of  a  third  perfon,  to  take  him, 

except  he  be  felonioufly  llolcn  ;  but  mufl  have  recourfe 

to  an  a&ion  at  law. 

REPROBATION,  in  theology,  means  the  a£l  of 
abandoning,  or  flate  of  being  abandoned,  to  eternal  de- 
ftru&ion,  and  is  applied  to  that  decree  or  refolve  which 
God  has  taken  from  all  eternity  to  punifli  finners  who 
lhall  die  in  impenitence  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  dire&ly  op- 
pefed  to  ele&ion.  When  a  finner  is  fo  hardened  as  to 
feel  no  remorfe  or  mifgiving  of  confcience,  it  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  fign  of  reprobation ;  which  by  the  cafuifls 
has  been  diflinguifhed  into  pofitive  and  negative.  The 
firfl  is  that  whereby  God  is  fuppofed  to  create  men 
with  a  pofitive  and  abfolute  refolution  to  damn  them 
eternally.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  St  Auguf- 
ti-ne  and  other  Chriflian  fathers,  and  is  a  peculiar  tenet 
of  Calvin  and  mod  of  his  followers.  The  church  of 
England,  in  The  thirty-nine  Articles,  teaches  fome  thing 
like  it ;  and  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  the  Confejfton  of 
Faith,  maintains  it  in  the  flrongefl  terms.  But  the 
notion  is  generally  exploded,  and  is  believed  by  no  ra¬ 
tional  divine  in  either  church,  being  totally  injurious  to 
the  juftice  of  the  Deity.  Negative  or  conditional  re¬ 
probation  is  that  whereby  God,  though  he  has  a  fincere 
defire  to  fave  men,  and  furnifhes  them  with  the  neceffary 


Which  form  is  thus  directed  to  be  obferved  :  the  fuf-  means,  fo  that  all  if  they  will  may  be  faved,  yet  fees 


ferer  mull  firfl  apply  to  the  lord  privy-feal,  and  he  (hall 
make  out  letters  of  requeft  under  the  privy-feal ;  and  if  af¬ 
ter  fuch  requeft  of  fatisfa&ion  made,  the  party  required 
■do  not  within  convenient  time  make  due  fatisfa&ion  or 
reftitution  to  the  party  grieved,  the  lord-chancellor  fhall 
make  him  out  letters  of  marque  under  the  great  feal  j 
and  by  virtue  of  thefe  he  may  attack  and  feize  the  pro- 


that  there  are  many  who  will  not  be  faved  by  the 
means,  however  powerful,  that  are  afforded  them;  tho’ 
by  other  means  which  the  Deity  fees,  but  will  not  af¬ 
ford  them,  they  might  be  faved.  Reprobation  refpe&s 
angels  as  well  as  men,  and  refpe&s  the  latter  either 
fallen  or  unfallen.  See  Predestination. 

REPRODUCTION,  is  ufually  underfloodto  mean 


perty  of  the  aggreffor  nation,  without  hazard  of  being  the  re  Iteration  of  a  thing  before  exifting,  and  fince  de- 
condemned  as  a  robbei  or  pirate.  llroyed.  It  is  very  well  known  that  trees  and  plants 

Reprisal,  or  Recaption ,  is  a  fpecies  of  remedy  al-  may  be  railed  from  flips  and  cuttings;  and  fome  late 

lowed  to  an  injured  perfon.  'I  his  happens  when  any  ~l~r - — L — n -  -  -  -  r —  — ’ — 

one  hath  deprived  another  of  his  property  in  goods  or 
chattels  perfonal,t»r  wrongfully  detains  one’s  wife,  child, 
or  fervant ;  in  which  cafe  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and 
the  hufband,  parent,  or  mafter,  may  lawfully  claim  and 
retake  them,  wherever  he  happens  to  find  them ;  fo  it 
be  not  in  a  riotous  manner,  or  attended  with  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  The  reafon  for  this  is  obvious  ;  fince  it 


obfervations  have  fliown,  that  there  are  fome  animals 
which  have  the  fame  property.  The  polype  *  was  the 
firfl  inflance  we  had  of  this  ;  but  we  had  fcarce  time 
to  wonder  at  the  difeovery  Mr  Trembley  had  made, 
when  Mr  Bonett  difeovered  the  fame  property  in  a 
fpecies  of  water-worm.  Amongft  the  plants  which 
may  be  raifed  from  cuttings,  there  are  fomewhich  feem  to 
poffefs  this  quality  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  that  the  fipal- 


hPut 


may  frequently  happen  that  the  owner  may  have  this  left  portion  of  them  will  become  a  complete  tree  again. 


only  opportunity  of  doing  himfelf  juftice  :  his  goods 
may  be  afterwards  conveyed  away  or  deftroyed ;  and 
his  wife,  children,  or  fervants,  concealed  or  carried  out 
of  his  reach  ;  if  he  had  no  fpeed'er  remedy  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  prccefs  of  law.  If  therefore  he  can  fo  contrive 
it  as  to  gain  pofleflion  of  his  property  again,  without 


It  deferves  inquiry,  whether  or  not  the  great  Au¬ 
thor  of  nature,  when  he  ordained  that  certain  infe&s, 
as  thefe  polypes  and  Worms,  fhould  refemble  thofe  plants 
in  that  particular,  allowed  them  this  power  of  being  re¬ 
produced  in  the  fame  degree  ?  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  whether  this  reproduction  will  or  will  not  take 


■force  or  terror,  the  law  favours  and  will  juftify  his  pro-  place  in  whatever  part  the  worm  is  cut  ?  In  order  to 
ceeding.  But,  as  the  public  peace  is  a  fuperior  confi-  try  this,  Mr  Bonett  entered  on  a  courfe  of  many  ex- 
deratiun  to  any  one  man’s  private  property  5  and  as,  if  periments  on  the  water-worms  which  have  this  proper- 
individuals  were  once  allowed  to  ufe  private  force  ty.  Thefe  are,  at  their  common  growth,  from  two  to 
as  a  remedy  for  private  injuries,  all  facial  juftice  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  bi  ownifh  colour,  with  a  caft 
muft  ceafe,  the  ftrong  would  give  law  to  the  weak,  of  reddifh.  From  one  of  thefe  worms  he  cut  off  the 
and  every  man  would  revert  to  a  flate  of  nature  }  head  and  tail,  taking  from  each  extremity  only  a  imall 
for  thefe  reafons  it  is  provided,  that  this  natural  right  piece  of  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  but  neither  of 
«f  recaption  fliall  never  be  exerted,  where  fuch  exertion  thefe  pieces  were  able  to  reproduce  what  was  wanting, 
tnufl  occalion  flrife  and  bodily  contention,  or  endanger  They  both  perifhed  in  about  24  hours ;  the  tail  firfl, 

h  2  and 
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F.epr  iJuc-  and  afterwards  the  head.  As  to  the  body  of  the  worm 
ticn-  from  which  thefe  pieces  were  feparated,  it  lived  as  well 

• - , -  ^  before;  all(i  feemed  indeed  to  fuffer  nothing  by  the 

lofs,  the  head-part  being  immediately  ufed  as  if  the  head 
was  thereon,  boring  the  creature’s  way  into  the  mud. 
There  are,  befides  this,  two  other  points  in  which  the 
reproduction  will  not  take  place  ;  the  one  of  thefe  is 
about  the  fifth  or  fixth  ring  from  the  head,  and  the 
other  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  tail ;  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  the  condition  of  the  great  artery  in  thefe  parts 
is  the  caufe  of  this. 

What  is  faid  of  the  want  of  the  reproductive  power 
of  thefe  parts  relates  only  to  the  head  and  tail  ends  ; 
for  as  to  the  body,  it  feels  very  little  inconvenience  from 
the  lofs  of  what  is  taken  off,  and  very  fpeedily  reprodu¬ 
ces  thofe  parts.  Where  then  does  the  principle  of  life 
refide  in'  fnch  worms,  which,  after  having  their  heads 
cut  off,  will  have  not  only  the  fame  motions,  but  even 
the  inclinations,  that  they  had  before?  and  yet  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  very  fmall,  compared  to  feveral  others  which 
at  the  fame  time  offer  themfelves  to  our  reafon.  Is  this 
wonderful  reproduction  of  parts  only  a  natural  confe¬ 
rence  of  the  laws  of  motion?  or  is  there  lodged  in  the 
body  of  the  creature  a  chain  of  minute  buds  or  fhoots, 
a  fort  of  little  embryos,  already  formed  and  placed  in 
inch  parts  where  the  reproductions  are  to  begin  ?  Are 
thefe  worms  only  mere  machines?  or  are  they,  like  more 
perfcCt  animals,  a  fort  of  compound,  the  fprings  of 
wliofe  motions  are  aCtuated  or  regulated  by  a  fort  of 
foul?  And  if  they  have  themfelves  fuch  a  principle, 
how  is  it  that  this  principle  is  multiplied,  and  is  found 
in  every  feparate  piece  ?  Is  it  to  be  granted,  that  there 
are  in  thefe  worms,  not  a  fingle  foul  (it  it  is  to  be  fo  call¬ 
ed)  in  each,  but  that  each  contains  as  many  fouls  as  there 
are  pieces  capable  of  reproducing  perfe&  animals  ?  Are 
we  to  believe  with  Malpighi,  that  thefe  forts  of  worms 
are  all  heart  and  brain  from  one  end  to  the  other  I  This 
may  be  ;  but  yet  if  we  knew  that  it  was  fo,  we  Ihould 
know  in  reality  but  very  little  the  more  for  knowing  it: 
and  it  fee  ms,  after  all,  that  in  cafes  of  this  kind  we  are 
only  to  admire  the  works  of  the  great  Creator,  and  fit 
down  in  filence. 

The  nice  fenfe  of  feeling  in  fpiders  has  been  much 
talked  of  by  naturalifts;  but  it  appears  that  tlieie  worms 
have  yet  fomewhat  more  furpriling  in  them  in  regard 
to  this  particular.  If  a  piece  of  Hick,  or  any  other 
fubltance,  be  brought  near  them,  they  do  not  Hay  for 
its  touching  them,  but  begin  to  leap  and  friik  about  as 
foon  as  it  comes  towards  them,  There  want,  however, 
fome  farther  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  this  be 
really  owing  to  feeling  or  to  fight  ;  for  though  we  can 
difeover  no  diffinCt  organs  of  fight  in  thefe  creatures, 
yet  they  feem  affeCled  by  the  light  of  the  fun  or  a 
candle,,  and  always  frilk  about  it  in  the  fame  manner  at 
the  approach  of  either ;  nay,  even  the  moon-light  has 
fome  effeCl  upon  them. 

A  twig  of  willow,  poplar,  or  many  other  trees,  be¬ 
ing  planted  in  the  earth,  takes  root,  and  becomes  a 
tree,  every  piece  of  which  will  in  the  fame  manner  pro¬ 
duce  other  trees.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  thefe  worms: 
they  are  cut  to  pieces,  and  thefe  feveral  pieces  become 
perfect  animals ;  and  each  of  thefe  may  be  again  cut 
into  a  number  of  pieces,  each  of  which  will  in  the  fame 
manner  produce  an  animal.  It  had  been  fuppofed  by 
fome  that  thefe  worms  were  oviparous :  but  Mr  Bo- 
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nett,  on  cutting  one  of  them  to  pieces,  having  obferved  Reyrodua* 
a  {lender  fubftance,  refembling  a  fmall  filament,  to  move  t,on* 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  pieces,  feparated  it ;  and  on 
examining  it  with  glades,  found  it  to  be  a  perfeCt  worm, 
of  the  fame  form  with  its  parent,  which  lived  and  grew 
larger  in  a  veflel  of  water  into  which  he  put  it.  Thefe 
fmall  bodies  are  cafily  divided,  and  very  readily  complete 
themfelves  again,  a  day  ufually  ferving  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  head  to  the  part  that  wants  one  ;  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  fmaller  and  flendcrer  the  worms  are,  the  foon- 
er  they  complete  themfelves  after  this  operation.  When 
the  bodies  of  the  large  worms  are  examined  by  the  mi¬ 
cro  fcope,  it  is  very  eafy  to  fee  the  appearance  of  the 
young  worms  alive,  and  moving  about  within  them  ; 
but  it  requires  great  precifion  and  exa&nefs  to  be  certain 
of  this  ;  fmee  the  ramifications  of  the  great  artery  have 
very  much  the  appearance  of  young  worms,  and  they 
are  kept  in  a  fort  of  continual  motion  by  the  fyffoles 
and  diaffoles  of  the  feveral  portions  of  the  artery,  which 
ferve  as  fo  many  hearts.  It  is  very  certain,  that  what 
we  force  in  regard  to  thefe  animals  by  our  operations, 
is  done  alfo  naturally  every  day  in  the  brooks  and 
ditches  where  they  live.  A  curious  obferver  will  find, 
in  thefe  places  many  of  them  without  heads  or  tails,  and 
fome  without  either;  as  alfo  other  fragments  of  various 
kinds,  all  which  are  then  in  the  a£t  of  completing  them¬ 
felves  :  but  whether  accidents  have  reduced  them  to 
this  Hate,  or  they  thus  purpofely  throw  off  parts  of 
their  own  body  for  the  reproduction  of  more  animals, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  They  are  plainly  liable  to 
many  accidents,  by  which  they  lofe  the  feveral  parts  of 
their  body,  and  muff  perifh  very  early  if  they  had  not 
a  power  of  reproducing  what  was  loft :  they  often  are 
broken  into  two  pieces,  by  the  rehftance  of  fome  hard 
piece  of  mud  which  they  enter  ;  and  they  are  fubjeCt 
to  a  difeafe,  a  kind  of  gangrene,  rotting  off  the  feveral 
parts  of  their  bodies,  and  muff  inevitably  perifh  by  it, 
had  they  not  this  furpriling  property. 

This  worm  was  a  fecond  inffance,  after  the  polype* 
of  the  furprifiug  power  in  an  animal  of  recovering  its 
moll  effential  parts  when  loff.  But  Nature  does  not 
feem  to  have  limited  her  beneficence  in  this  refpeCt  to 
thefe  two  creatures.  Mr  Bonett  tried  the  fame  expe¬ 
riments  on  another  fpecies  of  water-worm,  differing  from 
the  former  in  being  much  thicker.  This  kind  of  worm, 
when  divided  in  the  fummer-feafon,  very  often  fhows  the 
fame  property:  for  if  it  be  cut  into  three  or  four  pieces, 
the  pieces  will  lie  like  dead  for  a  long  time,  but  after¬ 
wards  will  move  about  again  ;  and  will  be  found  in  this 
Hate  of  reH  to  have  recovered  a  head,  or  a  tail,  or  both. 

After  recovering  their  parts,  they  move  very  little;  and, 
according  to  this  gentleman’s  experiments,  feldom  live 
more  than  a  month. 

It  fhould  feem,  that  the  more  difficult  fuccefs  of  this 
lafi  kind  of  worm,  after  cutting,  and  the  long  time  it 
takes  to  recover  the  loH  parts,  if  it  do  recover  them  at 
all,  is  owing  to  its  thicknefs  ;  fince  we  always  find  in 
that  fpecies  of  worms  which  fucceeds  befl  of  all,  that 
thofe  which  are  thinnefi  always  recover  their  parts  much 
fooner  than  the  others. 

The  water-infeCts  alfo  are  not  the  only  creatures 
which  have  this  power  of  recovering  their  loft  parts. 

The  earth  affords  us  fome  already  difeovered  to  grow 
in  this  manner  from  their  cuttings,  and  thefe  not  lefs 
deferving  our  admiration  than  thofe  of  the  water  :  the 

common 
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Re;-Wuc*  common  earth-worms  are  of  this  kind.  Some  of  thefe 
non.  worms  have  been  divided  into  two,  others  into  three  or 

- — - '  four  pieces  ;  and  feme  of  thefe  pieces,  after  having  paf- 

fed  two  or  three  months  without  any  appearance  of  life 
or  motion,  have  then  begun  to  reproduce  a  head  or  tail 
or  both.  Tire  reproduction  of  the  anus,  after  fuch  a 
iiate  of  red,  is  no  long  work  ;  a  few  days  do  it :  but  it 
is  otherwife  with  the  head,  that  does  not  feem  to  per- 
form  its  functions  in  the  divided  pieces  till  about  feven 
months  after  the  reparation.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  all  thefe  operations  both  on  earth  and  water- worms, 
the  hinder  part  fuffers  greatly  more  than  the  fore 
part  in  the  cutting  ;  for  it  always  twills  ltfelf  about  a 
long  time,  as  if  actuated  by  ftrong  convultions  ;  where¬ 
as  the  head  ufualiy  crawls  away  without  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  great  uneafinefs. 

The  reproduction  of  feveral  parts  of  loblters,  crabs, 
&c.  makes  alio  one  of  the  great  curiofities  in  natural . 
hiftory.  That,  in  lien  of  an  organical  part  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  broken  off,  another  lhall  rife  perfectly  like  it,  may 
feem  inconfiltent  with  the  modern  lyftern  of  generation, 
where  the  animal  is  fuppofed  to  be  wholly  formed  in 
the  egg.  Yet  has  the  matter  of  fadt  been  well  attefted 
by  the  fifhermen,  and  even  by  feveral  virtuofos  who  have 
taken  the  point  into  examination,  particularly  M.  de 
Reaumur  and  M.  Perrault,  whofe  flcill  and  exaCtnefs  in 
things  of  this  nature  will  hardly  be  quellioned.  *  The 
legs  of  lobfters,  &c.  confiil  each  of  five  articulations; 
now,  when  any  of  the  legs  happen  to  break  by  any  ac¬ 
cident,  as  in  walking,  &c.  which  frequently  happens, 
the  fradture  is  always  found  to  be  in  a  part  near  the 
fourth  articulation  ;  and  what  they  thus  lofe  is  precife- 
ly  reproduced  fome  time  afterwards ;  that  is,  a  part 
of  a  leg  Ihoots  out,  confuting  of  four  articulations,  the 
frit  whereof  has  two  claws  as  before ;  fo  that  the  lofs 
is  entirely  repaired. 

If  a  lobfter’s  leg  be  broken  off  by  defign  at  the  fourth 
or  fifth  articulation,  what  is  thus  broken  off  always- 
comes  again  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  if  the  fradture  be  made 
in  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  articulation.  In  thofe  cafes, 
the  reproduction  is  very  rare  if  things  continue  as  they 
are.  But  what  is  exceedingly  furprifing  is,  that  they 
do  not ;  for,  upon  vilitiug  the  lobiler  maimed  in  thefe 
barren  and  unhappy  articulations,  a;  the  end  of  two  or 
three  days,  all  the  other  articulations  are  found  broken 
off  to  the  fourth ;  and  it  is  fufpedted  they  have  per¬ 
formed  the  operation  on  themfelves,  to  make  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  leg  certain. 

The  part  reproduced  is  not  only  perfedly  like  that 
retrenched,  but  alfo,  in  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  grows 
equal  to  it.  Hence  it  is  that  we  frequently  fee  lob- 
flers,  which  have  their  two  big  legs  unequal,  and  that 
in  all  proportions.  This  fhows  the  fmalkr  kg  to  be  a 
new  one. 

A  part  thus  reproduced  being  broken,  there  is  a  fe- 
eond  reproduction.  The  fummer,  which  is  the  only 
feafon  of  the  year  when  the  lobfters  eat,  is  the  molt 
favourable  time  for  the  reproduction.  It  is  then  per¬ 
formed  in  four  or  five  weeks;  whereas  it  takes  up  eight 
or  nine  months  in  any  other  feafon.  The  fmall  legs  are 
fometimes  reproduced,  but  more  rarely,  as  well  as  more 
flowly,  than  the  great  ones;  the  horns  do  the  fame. 
The  experiment  is  moft  eafily  tried  on  the  common 
crab.  See  Metaphysics,  p.  5.74.  note  (f)  ;  and  Phy¬ 
siology,  n°  261. 


REPTILES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  animals  Reptile* 
denominated  from  their  creeping  or  advancing  on  the  ^ ^ 

belly.  Or  reptiles  are  a  genus  of  animals  and  infedts.  _ * 

which,  inftead  of  feet,  reft  on  one  part  of  the  body, 
while  they  advance  forward  with  the  reft.  Such  are 
earthworms,  fnakes,  caterpillars,  See.  Indeed,  moft  of 
the  elafs  of  reptiles  have  feet ;  only  thofe  very  fmall, 
and  the  legs  remarkably  fhort  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  body. 

Naturalifls  obferve  a  world  of  artful  contrivance  for 
the  motion  of  reptiles.  Thus,  particularly  in  the  earth¬ 
worm,  Dr  Willis  tells  us,  the  whole  body  is  only  a  chain 
of  annular  mufclcs  ;  or,  as  Dr  Derham  fays,  it  is  only 
one  continued  fpiral  mufcle,  the  orbicular  fibres  where¬ 
of  beiug  coiitra&ed,  render  each  ring  narrower  and 
longer  than  before  ;  by  which  means  it  is  enabled,  like 
the  worm  of  an  augre,  to  bore  its  paffage  into  the 
earth.  Its  reptile  motion  might  alfo  be  explained  by 
a  wire  wound  on  a  cylinder,  which  when  flipped  off, 
and  one  end  extended  and  held  fait,  will  bring  the 
other  near  to  it.  So  the  earthworm  having  fhot  out 
or  extended  his  body  (which  is  with  a  wreathing), 
it  takes  hold  by  theie  fmall  feet  it  hath,  and  fo  con¬ 
tracts  the  hinder  part  of  its  body.  Dr  Tyfon  adds, 
that  when  the  forepart  of  the  body  is  ftretched  out, 
and  applied  to  a  plane  at  a  diilauce,  the  hmd  part, 
relaxing  and  fhortening  is  eafily  drawn  towards  it  as  a 
centre. 

Its  feet  are  difpofed  in  a  quadruple  row  the  whole 
length  of  the  worm,  with  which,  as  with  fo  many  hooks,, 
it  faftens  down  fometimes  this  and  fometimes  that  part 
of  the  body  to  the  plane,  and  at  the  fame  time  itreich- 
cs  out  or  drags  after  it  another. 

The  creeping  of  ferpents  is  effedted  after  a  fomewhat, 
different  manner;  there  being  a  difference  in  their, 
itrudture,  in  that  thefe  laft  have  a  campages  of  bones- 
articulated  together. 

The  body  here  is  not  drawn  together,  but  as  it  were 
complicated ;  part  of  it  being  applied  on  the  rough 
ground,  and  the  reft  ejaculated  and  fhot  from  it,  which 
being  fet  on  the  ground  in  its  turn,  brings  the  other 
after  it.  The  fpine  of  the  back  varioufly  wreathed  has. 
the  fame  effedl  in  leaping,  as  the  joints  in  the  feet  of 
other  animals ;  they  make  their  leaps  by  means  of 
mufclcs,  and  extend  the  plicae  or  folds.  See  Zoolo¬ 
gy. 

REPUBLIC,  or  commonwealth,  a  popular  ftate  or 
government ;  or  a  nation  where  the  people  have  the 
government  in  their  own  hands.  See  Government,, 
Aristocracy,  Democracy,  and  Monarchy. 

Republic  of  Letters ,  a  phrafe  ufed  colledlively  of  the. 
whole  body  of  the  ftudious  and  learned  people. 

REPUDIATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  adt  of  di¬ 
vorcing.  See  Divorce. 

REPULSION,  in  phyfics,  that  property  of  bodies  * 
whereby  they  recede  from  each  other,  and,  on  certain 
oceafions,  mutually  avoid  coming  into  contact. 

Repulsion,  as  well  as  attraction,  has  of  late  been 
confidered  as  one  of  the  primary  qualities  of  all  matter, 
and  has  been  much  ufed  in  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  nature  ;  thus  the  particles  of  air,  fire,  fleam,  eledtric 
fluid,  &c.  are  all  faid  to  have  a  repulfive  power  with 
refpedt  to  one  another. — That  this  is  the  cafe  with  the 
air,  and  vapour  cf  all  kinds,  is  certain  ;  becaufe  when 
they  are  compreffed  into  a  fmall  fpace,  they  expand.. 

with* 
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^r^llta  ft°n,w^t^1  &reat:  &rcc  :  hut  as  t0  ^re?  light,  and  ele&ricity, 

t  VL(^UC  *  ,  our  experiments  fail;  nay,  the  fuppofition  of  a  repulfive 
.power  among  the  particles  of  the  ele&iic  fluid  is  incon- 
llftent  with  the  phenomena,  as  has  been  demon  ft  rated 
under  the  article  Electricity,  Sedl.  V.  and  VI.  E- 
ven  in  thofe  fluids,'  air  and  fleam,  where  a  repulfive 
power  mod  manifeltly  exifts,  it  is  demonftrable  that  the 
repnllion  cannot  be  a  primary  -quality,  fmce  it  can  be 
increafed  to  a  great  degree  by  heat,  and  diminifhcd  by 
cold :  but  it  is  impofliblc  that  a  primary  quality  of 
matter  can  fbe  increafed  or  diminifhed  by  any  external 
circumftances  whatever;  for  whatever -property  depends 
upon  external  circumftances,  is  not  a  primary  but  a  fe- 
■condary  one. — The  repullion  of  ele<flrified ‘bodies  is  ex¬ 
plained  under  the  article  Electricity  :  that  of  others 
is  lefs  fubjedl  to  invelligation  ;  and  the  moil  that  can 
be  faid  concerning  it  is,  that  in  many  cafes  it  feems  to 
be  the  confequence  of  a  modification  of  Are,  and  in 
others  of  electricity. 

REPUTATION  means  credit,  honour,  or  the 
character  of  good  ;  and  fince  we  are  deftinea  to  live 
in  fociety,  is  neceffary  and  ufeful  more  or  lefs  to  every 
human  being.  There  is  no  man,  except  one  who  is 
overgrown  with  pride  and  felf-conceit,  or  whofe  a&ions 
are  bad,  but  pays  attention  to  his  reputation,  and  wifh- 
cs  to  pefiefs  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbours  or  the 
world.  The  love  of  reputation  and  of  fame  are  mod 
powerful  fprings  of  a£lion ;  but  though  they  proceed 
from  the  fame  principle,  the  means  of  attaining  them, 
and  the  effe&s  of  them,  are  not  altogether  the  fame. 

Many  means  indeed  ferve  equally  to  fupport  the  re¬ 
putation  and  to  increafe  the  fame,  differing  only  in  de¬ 
grees;  others,  however,  belong  peculiarly  either  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other.  An  lioneft  reputation  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  bulk  of  mankind;  it  is  obtained  by  the  focial  vir¬ 
tues  and  the  conftant  pra&ice  of  the  common  duties  of 
life.  This  kind  of  reputation  indeed  is  neither  exten- 
iiye  nor  brilliant,  but  it  is  often  the  moll  ufeful  in  point 
of  happinefs.  Wit,  talents,  and  genius,  are  the  necef- 
fary  requifites  for  fame  ;  but  thofe  advantages  are  per¬ 
haps  lefs  real  in  their  confequenees  than  thofe  ariiing 
from  a  good  reputation.  What  is  of  real  ufe  colls 
little  ;  things  rare  and  fplendid  require  the  greateft  la¬ 
bour  to  procure,  and  yield  perhaps  a  more  ideal  happi¬ 
nefs. 

Fame  can  be  poffeffed,  comparatively  fpeaking,  but 
by  few  individuals;  as  it  requires  either  very  fuperior 
abilities,  fupported  by  great  efforts,  or  very  fortunate 
circumftances.  It  is  conftituted  by  the  applaufe  of 
mankiad,  or  at  leaft  by  that  of  a  Angle  nation ;  whilll 
reputation  is  of  much  lefs  extent,  and  arifes  from  differ¬ 
ent  circumftances.  T  hat  reputation  which  is  founded 
on  deceit  and  artifice  is  never  folid  ;  and  the  moll  ho¬ 
nourable  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  moll  ufeful. 
Every  one  may  fafely,  and  indeed  ought  to,  afpire  to 
the  conlideration  and  praife  due  to  his  condition  and 
merit ;  bur  he  who  afpires  to  moie,  or  who  fecks  it  by 
dilhoneft  means,  will  at  length  meet  with  contempt. 

REQUES  I ,  in  law,  a  fupplication  or  petition  pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  prince,  or  to  a  court  of  juft  ice  ;  begging 
relief  in  fome  con fcionable  cafes  where  the  common  law 
grants  no  immediate  redrefs. 

Court  of  Rf.$u&$T$  ( curia  requifitlonum)  was  a  court 
of  equity,  .of  the  fame  nature  with  the  -court  of  chan¬ 
cery,  but  inferior  to  it ;  principally  inflituted  for  the 
jrelicf  of  fuch  petitioners  as  in  confcionable  cafes  addref- 
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Hen.  VJLi.  according  to  Sir  Julius  Caelar’s  tractate  upon 
this  fubje£t:  though  Mr  Gwyn,  in  his  preface  to  hi9 
Readings,  faith  it  beg-an  from  a  commiffion  firft  grant¬ 
ed  by  king  Heniy  VIII, — This  court,  having  affumed 
great  power  to  itfelf,  fo  that  it  became  burthenfome, 

Mich,  anno  40  and  41  Eliz.  in  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon-pleas  it  was  adjudged  upon  foleirm  argument, 
that  the  court  of  requefts  was  no  court  of  judica¬ 
ture,  &c.  and  by  flat*  16  &  17  Car  I.  c.  10.  it  was 
taken  away. 

There  are  flill  courts  of  requefts,  or  courts  of  con¬ 
fidence,  conftituted  in  London  and  other  trading  and 
populous  diftri£ls  for  the  recovery  of  fmall  debts. 

The  Aril  of  thefe  was  ellablifhed  in  London  fo  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  an  a£l  of  their  common 
council ;  which  however  was  certainly  infufficient  for 
that  purpofe,  and  illegal,  till  conArmed  by  Ilatute  3  Jac. 

I.  c.  15.  which  has  fmce  been  explained  and  amended 
by  ilatute  14  Geo.  II.  q.  10.  The  conllitution  is  thisj 
two  aldermen  and  four  commoners  fit  twice  a  week  to 
hear  all  caufes  of  debt  not  exceeding  the  value  of  forty 
(hillings  ;  which  they  examine  in  a  fummary  way,  by 
the  oath  of  the  parties  or  other  witneffes,  and  make 
fuch  order  therein  as  is  confonant  to  equity  and  good 
confcience.  The  time  and  expence  of  obtaining  this 
fummary  redrefs  are  very  inconfiderable,  which  make  it 
a  great  benefit  to  trade  ,*  and  thereupon  divers  trading 
towns  and  other  diftri£ls  have  obtained  a6ls  of  parlia¬ 
ment  for  eftabliftiing  in  them  courts  of  confcience  upon 
nearly  the  fame  plan  as  that  in  the  city  of  London. 

By  25  Geo.  III.  c.  45.  (which  is  confined  to  profe- 
cutions  in  courts  of  confcience  in  London,  Middle  fex, 
and  the  borough  of  Southwark),  and  by  26  Geo.  III. 
c.  38.  (which  extends  the  proviflons  of  the  former  a& 
to  all  other  courts  inflituted  for  the  recovery  of  fmall 
debts),  it  is  enabled,  that  after  the  firft  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1786,  no  perfon  whomever,  being  a  debtor  or  de¬ 
fendant,  and  who  has  been  or  (hall  be  committed  to  any 
gaol  or  prifon  by  order  of  any  court  or  commiffioners 
authorifed  by  any  a£t  or  a£ls  of  parliament  for  conftitu- 
ting  or  regulating  any  court  or  courts  for  the  recovery 
of  (mall  debts,  where  the  debt  does  not  exceed  twenty 
(hillings,  (hall  be  kept  or  continued  in  cullody,  on  any 
pretence  whatfoever,  more  than  twenty  days  from  the 
commencement  of  the  lafl  mentioned  a£l ;  or  from  the 
time  of  his,  her,  or  their  commitment  to  prifon :  and 
where  the  original  debt  does  not  amount  to  or  exceed 
the  fum  of  forty  (hillings,  more  than  forty  days  from  the 
commencement  of  the  faid  a£l,  or  from  the  time  of  his, 
her,  or  their  commitment  as  aforefaid  ;  and  all  gaolers 
are  thereby  required  to  difeharge  fuch  perfons  accord-, 
ingly. .  And  by  fe£l.  2.  if  it  (hall  be  proved  to  the  fa- 
tistadlion  of  the  court,  that  any  fuch  debtor  has  money 
or  goods  which  he  has  wilfully  and  fraudulently  con¬ 
cealed  ;  in  that  cafe  the  court  (hall  have  power  to  en¬ 
large  the  aforelaid  times  of  imprifonment  for  debts  un¬ 
der  twenty  (hillings,  to  any  time  not  exceeding  thirty 
days,  and  for  debts  under  forty  (hillings,  to  any  time  not 
exceeding  fixty  days  ;  which  faid  ground  of  farther  de¬ 
tention  (hall  be  fpecified  in  the  faid  commitment.  And 
that  (by  left.  3.)  at  the  expiration  of  the  (aid  refpec- 
tive  times  of  imprifonment,  every  fuch  perfon  (hall  im¬ 
mediately  be  difeharged,  without  paying  any  fum  of 

money* 


fed  themfelvcs  by  fupplication  to  his  majefty.  Of  this 
court  the  lord  privy-feal  was  chief  judge,  affifted  by  the 
mailers  of  requefts ;  and  it  had  beginning  about  the  o 
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money,  or  other  reward  or  gratuity  whatfoever,  to  the 
gaoler  of  fuch  gaol  on  any  pretence  whatfoever  ;  and 
every  gaoler  demanding  or  receiving  any  fee  for  the 
discharge  of  any  fuch  perfon,  or  keeping  any  fuch  per- 
fon  prifoner  after  the  faid  refpe&ive  times  limited  by  the 
fa  id  ad,  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  a 
fummary  way  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  one 
moiety  thereof  to  be  paid  to  the  overfeers  of  the  poor 
of  the  parifh  where  the  offence  fhall  be  committed,  and 
the  other  to  the  informer. 

REQUIEM,  in  the  Rornifh  liiftory,  a  mafs  fung 
for  the  reft  of  the  foul  of  a  perfon  deceafed. 

RESCISSION,  in  the  civil  law,  an  a&ion  intended  for 
the  annulling  or  fetting  afide  any  contra&,  deed,  See. 

RESCRIPT,  an  anfwer  delivered  by  an  emperor, 
or  a  pope,  when  confulted  by  particular  perfons  on 
forne  difficult  queflion  or  point  of  law,  to  ferve  as  a 
decifion  thereof. 

RESEDA,  dyer’s-weed,  Yellow-weedy  Weld,  or 
Witd-woad :  A  genus  of  the  Order  of  trigynia,  belonging 
to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  i»  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  54^  order,  Mifcellanea . 
The  calyx  is  monophyllous  and  partite  ;  the  petals  lan- 
ciniated  ;  the  capfule  unilocular,  and  opening  at  the 
mouth.  There  are  II  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  is  the  luteola  or  common  dyer’s  weed,  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  wafle  places  in  many  parts  of  Britain. 
The  young  leaves  are  often,  undulated  ;  the  flalk  is  a 
yard  high,  or  more,  terminated  with  a  long  naked  fpike 
of  yellowifh-green  flowers  :  the  plant  is  cultivated  and 
much  ufed  for  dying  filk  and  wool  of  a  yellow  colour. 
The  great  recommendation  of  the  plant  is,  that  it  will 
grow  with  very  little  trouble,  without  dung,  and  on  the 
very  word  foils.  For  this  reafon  it  is  commonly  fown 
with,  or  immediately  after,  barley  or  oats,  without  any 
additional  care,  except  drawing  a  bufh  over  it  to  harrow 
it  in.  The  reaping  of  the  corn  does  it  little  or  no  hurt, 
as  it  grows  but  little  the  fird  year ;  and  the  next  fummer 
k  is  pulled  and  dried  like  flax.  Much  care  and  nicety, 
however,  is  requifite,  fo  as  not.  to  injure-  either  the 
feed  or  dalk ;  or,  which  fometimes  happens,  dama¬ 
ging  both,  by  letting  it  Hand  too  long,  or  pulling  it 
too  green.  To  avoid  thefe  inconveniences,  a  better 
method  of  culture  has  been  devifed.  This  new  me¬ 
thod  is  to  plough  and  harrow  the  ground  very  fine, 
without  dung,  as  equally  as  poffible,  and  then  fowing 
about  a  gallon  of  feed,  which  is  very  fmall,  upon  an 
acre,  fome  time  in  the  month  of  Augud.  In  about 
two  months  it  will  be  high  enough  to  hoe,  which 
mud  be  carefully  done,  and  the  plants  left  about  fix 
inches  afunder.  In  March  it  is  to  be  hoed  again,  and 
this  labour  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  time  in  May. 
About  the  clofe  of  June,  when  the  flower  is  in  full 
vigour,  and  the  dalk  is  become  of  a  greenifh-yellow, 
it  fhould  be  pulled ;  a  fufficient  quantity  of  dems  be¬ 
ing  left  growing  for  feed  till  September.  By  this 
means  the  flower  and  dalk,  both  of  them  being  care¬ 
fully  dried,  will  fell  at  a  good  price  to  the  dyers,  who 
employ  it  condantly,  and  in  large  quantities  ;  add  to 
this,  that  the  feed  being  ripe  and  in  perfe&  order,  will 
yield  a  very  eonliderable  profit.  In  a  tolerable  year, 
when  the  feafons  have  not  been  unfavourable,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  derived  from  this  vegetable  will  anfwer  very 
well;  but  if  the  dimmer  fhould  be  remarkably  fine, 
and  proper  care  is  taken  in  getting  it  in,  there  will  be 
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a  very  large  produce  upon  an  acre.  The  crop  being, 
as  has  been  fhown,  fo  early  removed,  the  ground  may 
be  conveniently  prepared  for  growing  wheat  the  next 
year.  Upon  the  whole,  weld  is  in  its  nature  a  very 
valuable  commodity  in  many  refpe&s,  as  it  ferves  e- 
qually  for  woollen,  linen,  or  filk  ;  dyeing  not  only  a 
rich  and  lading  yellow,  but  alfo,  properly  managed,  all 
the  different  fhades  of  yellow  with  brightnefs  and 
beauty  ;  and  if  thefe  be  previoufly  dipped  blue,  they 
are  by  the  weld  changed  into  a  very  pleafing  green, 
which  our  artifts  can  alfo  diverfify  into  a  great  variety 
of  fhades. 

RESEMBLANCE,  and  Dissimilitude,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  likenefs  and  difference  among  obje&s.  See 
Comparison. 

The  connexion  that  man  hath  with  the  beings  around 
him,  requires  fome  acquaintance  with  their  nature,  their  riUaJm* 
powers,  and  their  qualities,  for  regulating  his  condn&. 

For  acquiring  a  branch  of  knowledge  fo  effential  to  our 
well-being,  motives  alone  of  reafon  and  inter&l  are  not 
fufficient ;  nature  hath  providentially  fuperadded  curio- 
fity,  a  vigorous  propenfity,  which  never  is  at  reft.  This 
propenfity  alone  attaches  us  to  every  new  objc&f  ;  and  1  Ste  -N* 
incites  us  to  compare  obje&s,  in  order  to  difeover  their  ve  ^ 
differences  and  refemblances* 

Refemblance  among  obje&s  of  the  fame  kind,  and  • 
diffimilitude  among  obje&s  of  different  kinds,  are  too 
obvious  and  familiar  to  gratify  our  curiofity  in  any  de¬ 
gree  :  its  gratification  lies  in  difeovering  differences 
among  things  where  refemblance  prevails,  and  refem- 
blances  where  difference  prevails.  Thus  a  difference 
in  individuals  of  the  fame  kind  of  plants  or  animals,  is 
deemed  a  difeovery,  while  the  many  particulars  in  which 
they  agree  are  negle&ed  ;  and  in  different  kinds,  any 
refemblance  is  greedily  remarked,  without  attending  to 
the  many  particulars  in  which  they  differ.. 

A  companion  of  the  former  neither  tends  to  g ra¬ 
tify  our  curiofity,  nor  to4  fet  the  obje&s  compared  in 
a  ilronger  light :  two  apartments  in  a.  palace,  fimilar 
in  fhape,  fize,  and  furniture,  make  feparately  as  good 
a  figure  as  when  compared  ;  and  the  fame  observation 
is  applicable  to  two  fimilar  compartments  in  a  garden ; 
on  the  other  hand,  oppofe  a  regular  building  to  a  fall 
of  water,  or  a  good  pi&ure  to  a  towering  hill,  or  even 
a  little  dog  to  a  large  horfe,  and  the  contrail  will  pro¬ 
duce  no  effect.  But  a  refemblance  between  obje&s  of 
different  kinds,  and  a  difference  between  obje&s  of 
the  fame  kind,  have  remarkably  an  enlivening  effc&. 

The  poets,  fuch  of  them  as  have  a  juft  tafle,  draw  all 
their  fimilies  from  things  that  in  the  main  differ  wide¬ 
ly  from  the  principal  fubje&  ;  and  they  never  attempt 
a  contrail,  but  where  the  things  have  a  common  ge* 
nus,  and  a  refemblance  in  the  capital  circumftances  : 
place  together  a  large  and  a  fmall-fized  animal  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  the  one  will  appear  greater,  the  other 
lefs,  than  when  viewed  feparately  :  when  we  oppofe 
beauty  to  deformity,  each  makes  a  greater  figure  by 
the  comparifon.  We  compare  the  dref3  of  different 
nations  with  curiofity,  but  without  furprife  ;  becaufe 
they  have  no  fuch  refemblance  in  the  capital  parts  as 
to  pleafe  us  by  contrafting  the  fmaller  parts.  But  a 
new  cut  of  a  fieeve,  or  of  a  pocket,  enchants  by  iu 
novelty  ;  arid,  in  oppofition  to  the  former  fafhion,  raifea 
fome  degree  of  furprife. 

That  refemblance  and  diffimilitude  have  an  enliven* 
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ing  effeCl  upon  obje&s  of  fight,  is  made  fufliciently 
evident :  and  that  they  have  the  fame  effeCl  upo-i  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  other  fenfes,  is  alfo  certain.  Nor  is  that 
law  confined  to  the  external  fenfes  ;  for  characters  con- 
trafted  make  a  greater  figure  by  the  oppofition  :  Iago, 
in  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  fays, 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
That  makes  me  ugly. 

The  character  of  a  fop,  and  of  a  rough  warrior,  are 
nowhere  more  fuccefsfully  contrafted  than  in  Shake- 
fpeare : 

Hotfpur .  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prifoners^ 

But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 

When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, 

Breatlilefs  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  fword, 

Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  drefs’d, 

Frefh  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chin,  new-reap’d, 

Show’d  like  a  ftubble-land  at  liarveft-home. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 

And  ’twixt  his  finger  anti  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nofe : — and  {till  he  finil’d  and  talk’d  ; 

And  as  the  foldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by, 

He  call’d  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 

To  bring  a  flovenly,  unhandfome  corfe 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  queftion’d  me :  among  the  reft,  demanded 
My  pris’ners,  in  your  majefty’s  behalf. 

J  then,  all  fmarting  with  my  wounds  ;  being  gall’d 
To  be  fo  pefter’d  with  a  popinjay. 

Out  of  my  grief,  and  my  impatience, 

Anfwer’d,  negleClingly,  I  know  not  what ; 

Hefhould,  or  fhould  not  ;  for  he  made  me  mad, 

To  fee  him  fhine  fo  brifk,  and  fmell  fo  fweet, 

And  talk  fo  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 

Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  ( God  fave  the  mark ! ) 
And  telling  me,  the  fovereign’ft  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacity  for  an  inward  bruife  ; 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  fo  it  was,  . 

This  villanous  faltpetre  fliould  be  digg’d 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  liarmlefs  earth, 

Which  many  a  good,  tall  fellow  had  deftroy’d 
So  cowardly  :  and  but  for  tliefe  vile  guns, 

He  would  himfelf  have  been  a  foldier. - 


Firjl  part ,  Henry  IV.  aft  i .  fc,  4 

Pafiions  and  emotions  are  alfo  enfiamed  by  compa- 
rifon.  A  man  of  high  rank  humbles  the  byftanders 
even  to  annihilate  them  in  their  own  opinion  :  Csefar, 
beholding  the  ftatue  of  Alexander,  was  greatly  mor¬ 
tified  >  that  now,  at  the  age  of  32,  when  Alexander  died, 
he  had  not  performed  one  memorable  aCtion. 

Our  opinions  alfo  are  much  influenced  by  compari¬ 
son.  A  man  whofe  opulence  exceeds  the  ordinary 
ftandard  is  reputed  richer  than  he  is  in  reality  ;  and 
wifdom  or  weaknefs,,  if  -at  all  remarkable  in  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  is  generally  carried  beyond  the  truth. 

The  opinion  a  man  forms  of  his  prefent  diftrefs 
is  heightened  by  contrafling  it  with  his  former  happi¬ 
ness  : 

- Could  I  forget 

What  I  have  been,  I  might  the  better  bear 
What  I’m  deftin’d  to.  I’m  not  the  firft 
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That  have  been  wretched  :  but  to  think  how  much 

I  have  been  happier. 

Southern's  Innocent  Adultery ,  aft  2. 

The  diftrefs  of  a  long  journey  makes  even  an  indif¬ 
ferent  inn  agreeable  :  and,  in  travelling,  when  the  road 
is  good,  and  the  horfeman  well  covered,  a  bad  day 
may  be  agreeable,  by  making  him  fenfible  how  fnug 
he  is. 

The  fame  effeCt  is  equally  remarkable,  when  a  man 
oppofes  his  condition  to  that  of  others.  A  fhip  tof- 
fed  about  in  a  ftorm,  makes  the  fpe&ator  reflect  upon 
his  own  eafe  and  fecurity,  and  puts  tliefe  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  light. 

A  man  in  grief  cannot  bear  mirth  ;  it  gives  him  a 
more  lively  notion  of  his  unhappinefs,  and  of  courfe 
makes  him  more  unhappy.  Satan,  contemplating  the 
beauties  of  the  terreftrial  paradife,  has  the  following 
exclamation  : 


btancc. 
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With  what  delight  could  I  have  walk’d  tliee 
If  I  could  joy  in  ought,  fweet  interchange  • 

Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 

Now  land,  now  fea,  and  fhores  with  forell  crown’d, 
Rocks,  dens,  and  caves  i  but  I  in  none  of  thefc 
Find  place  or  refuge  ;  and  the  more  I  fee 
Pleafures  about  me,  fo  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  fiege 
Of  contraries  :  all  good  to  me  becomes 
Bane,  and  in  heav’n  much  worfe  would  be  my  ftate. 

Paradife  Lojl ,  book  9.  /.  1 14* 

The  appearance  of  danger  gives  fometimes  pleafure, 
fometimes  pain.  A  timorous  perfon  upon  die  battle¬ 
ments  of  a  high  tower,  is  feized  with  fear,  which  even 
the  confcionfnefs  of  fecurity  cannot  difilpate.  But  upon 
one  of  a  firm  head,  this  fituation  has  a  contrary  effect : 
the  appearance  of  danger  heightens,  by  oppofition,  the 
confcioufnefs  of  fecurity,  and  confequently  the  fatisfac- 
tion  that  arifes  from  fecurity :  here  the  feeling  refem- 
bles  that  above-mentioned,  occafioned  by  a  Pa  ip  labour¬ 
ing  in  a  ftorm. 

The  effect  of  magnifying  or  leffening  objeCts  by 
means  of  companion  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  paflion  over  our  opinions.  This  will  evidently 
appear  by  reflecting  in  what  manner  a  fpeCtator  is  af¬ 
fected,  when  a  very  large  animal  is  for  the  firft  time  pla¬ 
ced  befide  a  very  fmall  one  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The 
firft  thing  that  flrikes  the  mind  is  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  two  animals,  which  is  fo  great  as  to  occafion 
furprife  ;  and  this,  like  other  emotions,  magnifying  its 
object,  makes  11s  conceive  the  difference  to  be  °  the 
greateft  that  can  be  :  we  fee,  or  fieem  to  fee,  the  one 
animal  extremely  little,  and  the  other  extremely  large. 
The  emotion  of  furprife  arifing  from  any  unnfual  re- 
femblance,  ferves  equally  to  explain,  why  at  firft  view 
we  are  apt  to  think  fneh  refemblance  more  entire  than 
it  is  in  reality.  And  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
circumftances  of  more  and  lefs,  which  are  the  proper 
fubjeCls  of  comparison,  raife  a  perception  fo  indiftinCt 
and  vague  as  to  facilitate  the  effect  deferibed ;  we 
have  no  mental  ftandard  of  great  and  little,  nor  of  the 
feveral  degrees  of  any  attribute  ;  and  the  mind,  thus 
unreftrained,  is  naturally  difpofed  to  indulge  its  fur¬ 
prife  to  the  utmoft  extent. 

In  exploring  the  operations  of  the  mind,  fome  of 
which  are  extremely  nice  and  flippery,  it  is  neceffary 
7  to 
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Refem*  to  proceed  with  the  ntmoft  circumfpe&ion :  and  after 
bhnce,  feldom  it  happens  that  fpeculations  of  that  kind 
'r~  afford  any  fatisfadion.  Luckily,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
our  fpeculations  are  fupported  by  fads  and  folid  argu¬ 
ment,  Firft,  a  fmall  objed  of  one  fpecies  oppofed  to 
a  great  objed  of  another,  produces  not,  in  any  degree, 
that  deception  which  is  fo  remarkable  when  both  ob- 
jeds  are  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  greateft  difparity 
between  objeds  of  different  kinds,  is  fo  common  as  to 
be  obferved  with  perfed  indifference  ;  but  fuch  difpa- 
rity  between  the  objeds  of  the  fame  kind  being  uncom¬ 
mon,  never  fails  to  produce  furprife  :  and  may  we  not 
fairly  conclude,  that  furprife,  in  the  latter  cafe,  is  what 
occafions  the  deception,  when  we  find  no  deception  in 
the  former?  In  the  next  place,  if  furprife  be  the  foie 
caufe  of  the  deception,  it  follows  neceffarily  that  the 
deception  will  vanifh  as  foon  as  the  objeds  compared 
become  familiar.  This  holds  fo  unerringly,  as  to  leave 
no  reafonable  doubt  that  furprife  is  the  prime  mover: 
our  furprife  is  great,  the  firft  time  a  fmall  lapdog  ia 
feen  with  a  large  maftiff ;  but  when  two  fuch  animals 
are  conflantly  together,  there  is  no  furprife,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  they  be  viewed  feparately 
or  in  company.  We  fet  no  bounds  to  the  riches  of  a 
man  who  has  recently  made  his  fortune  ;  the  furprifing 
difproportion  between  his  prefent  and  his  paft  fituation 
being  carried  to  an  extreme  i  but  with  regard  to  a  fa¬ 
mily  that  for  many  generations  hath  enjoyed  great 
wealth,  the  fame  falfe  reckoning  is  not  made.  It  is 
■equally  remarkable,  that  a  trite  fimile  has  no  effed :  a 
lover  compared  to  a  moth  fcorching  itfelf  at  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  originally  a  fprightly  fimile,  has  by  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  loft  all  force  ;  love  cannot  now  be  compared 
to  fire,  without  fome  degree  of  difguft.  It  has  been 
juftly  obferved  againft  Homer,  that  the  lion  is  too  of¬ 
ten  introduced  into  his  fimiles  ;  all  the  variety  he  is  able 
to  throw  into  them  not  being  fufficient  to  keep  alive 
the  reader’s  furprife. 

To  explain  the  influence  of  comparifon  upon  the 
mind,  we  have  chofen  the  fimpleft  cafe,  viz.  the  firft 
fight  of  two  animals  of  the  fame  kind,  differing  in 
fize  only  ;  but  to  complete  the  theory,  other  circum- 
ftances  muft  be  taken  in.  And  the  next  fuppofitiori 
we  make,  is  where  both  animals,  feparately  familiar  to 
the  fpedator,  are  brought  together  lor  the  firft  time. 
In  that  cafe,  the  effed  of  magnifying  and  diminifhing 
is  found  remarkably  greater  than  in  that  firft  mention¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  reafon  will  appear  upon  analyfing  the  ope¬ 
ration  :  the  firft  feeling  we  have  is  of  furprife  at  the 
uncommon  difference  of  two  creatures  of  the  fame  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  we  arc  next  fenfible,  that  the  one  appears  iefs, 
the  other  larger,  than  they  did  formerly  ;  and  that  new 
circumftance  increafing  our  {iirprife,  makes  us  imagine 
a  Hill  greater  oppofition  between  the  animals,  than  if 
‘we  had  formed  no  notion  of  them  beforehand. 

Let  us  make  one  ether  fuppofition,  that  the  fpeda¬ 
tor  was  acquainted  beforehand  with  one  of  the  animals 
only  ;  the  lapdog,  for  example.  This  new  circumftance 
will  vary  the  effed  ;  for,  inftead  of  widening  the  natu¬ 
ral  difference,  by  enlarging  in  appearance  the  one  ani¬ 
mal,  and  diminifhing  the  other  in  proportion,  the 
whole  apparent  alteration  will  reft  upon  the  lapdog  : 
the  furprife  to  find  it  lefs  than  it  appeared  formerly, 
direds  to  it  our  whole  attention,  and  makes  us  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  a  molt  diminutive  creature :  the  maftiff 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I, 


in  the  mean,  time  is  quite  overlooked.  To  illuflrate  Rcfem-. 
this  effed  by  a  familiar  example.  Take  a  piece  of  pa-  ^ 
per  or  of  linen  tolerably  white,  and  compare  it  with  a 
pure  white  of  the  fame  kind  :  the  judgment  we  formed 
of  the  firft  objed  is  inftantly  varied  ;  and  the  furprife 
occafioned  by  finding  it  lefs  white  than  was  thought* 
produceth  a  hafty  convidion  that  it  is  much  lefs  white 
than  it  is  in  reality  :  withdrawing  now  the  pure  white, 
and  putting  in  its  place  a  deep  black,  the  furprife  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  that  new  circumftance  carries  us  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  makes  11s  conceive  the  objed  firft 
mentioned  to  be  a  pure  white  :  and  thus  experience 
compels  us  to  acknowledge,  that  our  emotions  have  an 
influence  even  upon  our  eye-fight.  This  experiment 
leads  to  a  general  obfervation,  that  whatever  is  found 
more  ftrange  and  beautiful  than  was  expeded,  is  judged 
to  be  more  ftrange  and  beautiful  than  it  is  in  reality. 

Hence  a  common  artifice,  to  depreciate  beforehand  what 
we  wifh  to  make  a  figure  in  the  opinion  of  others. 

The  comparifons  employed  by  poets  and  orators  are 
of  the  kind  laft  mentioned ;  for  it  is  always  a  known 
objed  that  is  to  be  magnified  or  leffened.  The  former 
is  effeded  by  likening  it  to  fome  grand  objed,  or  by 
contrafting  it  with  one  of  an  oppofitc  charader.  To 
effeduate  the  latter,  the  method  muft  be  reverfed  : 
the  objed  muft  be  contrafted  with  fomething  fuperior 
to  it,  or  likened  to  fomething  inferior.  The  whole 
effed  is  produced  upon  the  principal  objed ;  which 
by  that  means  is  elevated  above  its  rank,  or  depreffecl 
below  it. 

In  accounting  for  the  effed  that  any  unufual  refem- 
blance  or  diflimilitude  hath  upon  the  mind,  no  caufe 
has  been  mentioned  but  furprife  ;  and  to  prevent  con- 
fufion,  it  was  proper  to  difeufs  that  caufe  firft.  But 
furprife  is  not  the  only  caufe  of  the  effed  deferibed : 
another  occuis,  which  operates  perhaps  not  lefs  power¬ 
fully,  viz.  a  principle  in  human  nature  that  lies  ftiil 
in  obfeurity,  not  having  been  unfolded  by  any  writer, 
though  its  effeds  are  extenfive :  aud  as  it  is  not  diftin- 
gniftied  by  a  proper  name,  the  reader  muft  be  fatisfied 
with  the  following  defeription.  Every  man  who  (In¬ 
dies  himfelf  or  others,  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  tendency 
or  propenfity  in  the  mind  to  complete  every  work  that 
is  begun,  and  to  carry  things  to  their  full  perfedion. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  difplay  that  propenfity 
upon  natural  operations,  which  are  feldom  left  imper- 
fed  ;  but  in  the  operations  of  art  it  hath  great  fcope  : 
it  impels  us  to  perfevere  in  our  own  work,  and  to  wifli 
for  the  completion  of  what  another  is  doing  :  we  feel 
a  fenfible  pleafure  when  the  work  is  brought  to  per¬ 
fedion  ;  and  our  pain  is  not  lefs  fenfible  when  we  are 
difappointed.  Hence  our  uneafinefs  when  an  intereft- 
ing  ftory  is  broke  off  in  the  middle,  when  a  piece  of  mu- 
fic  ends  without  a  clofe,  or  when  a  building  or  gar¬ 
den  is  left  unfinifhed.  The  fame  propenfity  operates 
in  making  colledions  ;  fuch  as  the  whole  works,  good 
and  bad,  of  any  author.  A  certain  perfon  attempted 
to  colled  prints  of  all  the  capital  paintings,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  except  as  to  a  few.  La  Bruyere  remarks,  that 
an  anxious  fearch  was  made  for  thefe ;  not  for  their 
value,  but  to  complete  the  fet. 

The  final  caufe  of  the  propenfity  i$  an  additional 
proof  of  its  exiftence.  Human  works  are  of  no  ligni- 
ficancy  till  they  be  completed  ;  and  reafon  is  not  always 
a  fufficient  counterbalance  to  indolence  ;  fome  prin- 
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ciple  ov^r  and  above  is  neceffary  to  excite  our 
,  and  to  prevent  our  flopping  fbort  in  the  middle  of  the 
courfe. 

We  need  not  lofe  time  to  deferibe  the  co-operation 
of  the  foregoing  propenfity  with  furprife,  in  producing 
the  effect  that  follows  any  unufual  refemblance  or  dif- 
fimilitude.  Surprife  firft  operates,  and  carries  our  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  refemblance  or  difiimilitude  beyond  truth. 
The  propenfity  we  have  been  deferibing  carries  us  flill 
farther  ;  for  it  forces  upon  the  mind  a  convidion,  that 
the  refemblance  or  difiimilitude  is  complete.  We  need 
no  better  illuftration,  than  the  refemblance  that  is  fan¬ 
cied  in  fome  pebbles  to  a  tree  or  an  infect ;  which  re¬ 
femblance,  however  faint  in  reality,  is  conceived  to  be 
wonderfully  perfed.  The  tendency  to  complete  a  re¬ 
femblance  ading  jointly  with  furprife,  carries  the  mind 
fometimes  fo  far,  as  even  to  prefume  upon  future  events. 
In  the  Greek  tragedy  entitled  Phmeides ,  thofe  unhap¬ 
py  women  feeing  the  place  where  it  was  intended  they 
•  fhould  be  (lain,  cried  out  with  anguifh,  “  They  now 
faw  their  cruel  deftiny  had  condemned  them  to  die  in 
that  place,  being  the  fame  where  they  had  been  expo- 
fed  in  their  infancy.’’ 

The  propenfity  to  advance  every  thing  to  its  per- 
Rdion,  not  only  co-operates  with  furprife  to  deceive 
the  mind,  but  of  itfelf  is  able  to  produce  that  effed. 
Of  this  we  fee  many  inllances  where  there  is  no  place 
for  furprife  ;  and  the  firft  we  fliall  give  is  of  refem¬ 
blance.  Unumquodqne  eodem  modo  dijfolvitur  quo  colli - 
gatum  ejl,  is  a  maxim  in  the  Roman  law  that  has  no 
foundation  in  truth  ;  for  tying  and  loofing,  building 
and  demolifhing,  are  ads  oppofite  to  each  other,  and 
are  performed  by  oppofite  means :  but  when  thefe  ads 
are  conneded  by  their  relation  to  the  fame  fubjed, 
their  connexion  leads  us  to  imagine  a  fort  of  refem¬ 
blance  between  them,  which  by  the  foregoing  propen¬ 
fity  is  conceived  to  be  as  complete  as  pofiible.  The 
next  inflance  fliall  be  of  contraft.  Addifon  obferves, 
“  That  the  paleft  features  look  the  mofl  agreeable  in 
white ;  that  a  face  which  is  overflufhed  appears  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  deepeft  fcarlet  ;  and  that  a  dark  com¬ 
plexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black  hood.” 
The  foregoing  propenfity  ferves  to  account  for  thefe 
appearances  ;  to  make  this  evident,  one  of  the  cafes 
fliall  fuffice.  A  complexion,  however  dark,  never  ap¬ 
proaches  to  black  :  when  thefe  colours  appear  toge¬ 
ther,  their  oppofition  flrikes  us  ;  and  the  propenfity 
we  have  to  complete  the  oppofition,  makes  the  dark- 
nefs  of  complexion  vanifh  out  of  light. 

The  operation  of  this  propenfity,  even  where  there 
is  no  ground  for  furprife,  is  not  confined  to  opinion  or 
conviction  :  fo  powerful  it  is,  as  to  make  us  fometimes 
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induftry,  Mettus  Fuffetius,  the  Alban  general,  who,  for  trea¬ 


chery  to  the  Romans  his  allies,  was  fentenced  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  horfes,  he  puts  the  following  fpeech 
in  the  mouth  of  Tullus  Hoflilius,  vtfio  decreed  the  pu- 
nifhment.  “  Mette  Fuffeti,  inquit ,  fi  ipfe  difcere  poffes 
Jidem  ac  fader  a  fervare ,  vivo  tlbi  ea  difeiplina  a  me  adhibit  a 
ejfet.  Nunc ,  quoniam  tuurn  infanabile  ingenium  ejl ,  at  tu 
tuo  fupplicio  dace  humanum  genus  ea  fanfta  credere ,  qua 
a  te  viol  at  a  funt .  Ut  igitur  paulo  ante  animum  inter  Fi¬ 
de  n  at  em  Romanamque  rem  ancipitem  geffifti ,  it  a  jam  corpus 
paffim  dijlrohendum  dabisF  By  the  fame  influence,  the 
fentence  is  often  executed  upon  the  very  fpot  where 
the  crime  was  committed.  In  the  Elefira  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  Egiftheus  is  dragged  from  the  theatre  into  an  in¬ 
ner  room  of  the  fuppofed  palace,  to  fuffer  death  where 
he  murdered  Agamemnon.  Shakefpeare,  wliofe  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature  is  not  lefs  profound  than  extenfive,  has 
not  overlooked  this  propenfity  : 

“  Othello .  Get  me  fome  poifon,  Iago,  this  night. 
I’ll  not  cxpoflnlate  with  her,  left  her  body  and  her 
beauty  unprovide  my  mind  again.  This  night,  Iago.” 

u  logo.  Do  it  not  with  poifon  ;  ftrangle  her  in  her 
bed,  even  in  the  bed  fhe  hath  contaminated.” 

“  Othello .  Good,  good  :  the  juftice  of  it  pleafes  : 
very  good.”  Othello,  ad  4.  fi .  5. 

Perfons  in  their  laft  moments  are  generally  feized  with 
an  anxiety  to  be  buried  with  their  relations.  In  the 
Amynta  of  TafTo,  the  lover,  hearing  that  his  miflrefs 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  wolf,  exprefles  a  defire  to  die 
the  fame  death. 

Upon  the  fubjed  in  general  we  have  two  remarks' 
to  add..  The  firft  concerns  refemblance,  which,  whew 
too  entire,  hath  no  effed,  however  different  in  kind  the 
things  compared  maybe.  The  remark  is  applicable 
to  works  of  art  only  ;  for  natural  objeds  of  different 
kinds  have  fcarce  ever  an  entire  refemblance.  To  give 
an  example  in  a  work  of  art :  Marble  is  a  fort  of  matter- 
very  different  from  what  compofes  an  animal ;  and 
marble  cut  into  a  human  figure,  produces  great  plea- 
fure  by  the  refemblance :  but  if  a  marble  flatue  be  co¬ 
loured  like  a  pidure,  the  refemblance  is  fo  entire  as- at 
a  diftance  to  make  the  flatue  appear  a  real  perfon :  we 
difeover  the  miflake  when  we  approach  ;  and  no  other 
emotion  is  raifed,  but  furprife  occaiioned  by  the  de¬ 
ception  :.  the  figure  flill  appears  a  real  perfon,  rather 
than  an  imitation  \  and  we  mufi  ufe  refledion  to  corred 
the  miflake.  This  cannot  happen  in  a  pidure ;  for  the- 
refemblance  can  never  be  fo  entire  as  to  difguife  the 
imitation. 


Refem. 

biance, 


The  other  remark  belongs  to  contraft.  Emotions 

.  .  -  make  the  greateft  figure  when  contrafled  in  fuocdhon  ; 

proceed  to  attion,  in  order  to  complete  a  refemblance  but  then  the  fucceflion  ought  neither  to  be  rapid  nor 
«r  Tf  appear  obfeure,  it  will  be  immoderately  flow:  if  too’  flow,  the  effed  of  contraft 

becomes  faint  by  the  diftance  of  the  emotions  ;  and  if 
rapid,  no  fingle  emotion  has  room  to  expand  itfelf  to 
its  full  fiz.e,  but  is  ftified,  as  it  were,  in  the  birth  by* 
a  fucceeding  emotion.  The  funeral  oration  of  the  bl- 
fhop  of  Meux  upon  the  ducliefs  of  Orleans,  is  a  per- 
fed  hodge-podge  of  cheerful  and  melancholy  reprefen- 
tations,  following  each  other  in  the  quickeft  fucceflion: 
oppofite  emotions  are  beft  felt  in  fucceflion  ;  but  each 
emotion  feparately  fhould  be  raifed  to  its  due  pitch, 
before  another  be  introduced. 


difiimilitude.  If  this  appear  oblcure,  it 
made,  clear  by  the  following  inflance.  Upon  what 
principle  is  the  lex  t adonis  founded,  other  than  to  make 
the  punifhment  refemble  the  mifehief?  Reafon  dic¬ 
tates,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  conformity  or  refem¬ 
blance.  between  a  crime  and  its  pumfhment  ;  and  the 
foregoing  propenfity  impels  us  to  make  the  refem¬ 
blance  as  complete  as  pofiible.  Titus  Livius  |f,  under 
the  influence  of  that  propenfity,  accounts  for  a  certain 
punifliment  by  a  refemblance  between  it  and  the  crime, 
too  fubtite  for  common  apprehenfion.  Speaking  of 


What 
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Refem-  What  is  above  laid  down,  will  enable  us  to  deter- 

blance.  mjne  a  very  important  queftton  concerning  emotions 
railed  by  the  fine  arts,  viz.  Whether  ought  fimilar 
emotions  to  fucceed  each  other,  or  difiimilar  ?  The 
emotions  raifed  by  the  fine  arts  are  for  the  molt  part 
too  nearly  related  to  make  a  figure  by  refemblance  ; 
and  for  that  reafon  their  fuccelfion  ought  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  as  much  as  poffible  by  contrail.  This  holds 
confelfedly  in  epic  and  dramatic  compofitions  ;  and  the 
bell  writers,  led  perhaps  by  talle  more  than  by  rea- 
foning,  have  generally  aimed  at  that  beauty.  It  holds 
equally  in  mufic  :  in  the  fame  cantata  all  the  variety  of 
emotions  that  are  within  the  power  of  mufic,  may  not 
only  be  indulged,  but,  to  make  the  greatell  figure, 
ought  to  be  contrafted.  In  gardening,  there  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reafon  for  the  rule :  the  emotions  raifed  by 
that  art,  are  at  belt  fo  faint,  that  every  artifice  Ihould 
be  employed  to  give  them  their  utmoft  vigour  :  a  field 
may  be  laid  out  in  grand,  fweet,  gay,  neat,  wild,  me¬ 
lancholy  fcenes ;  and  when  tliefe  are  viewed  in  fuccef- 
fion,  grandeur  ought  to  be  contrafted  with  neatnefs, 
regularity  with  wildnefs,  and  gaiety  with  melancholy, 
fo  as  that  each  emotion  may  fucceed  its  oppofite  : 
nay,  it  is  an  improvement  to  intermix  in  the  fuccefiion 
rude  uncultivated  fpots  as  well  as  unbounded  views, 
which  in  themfelves  are  difagreeable,  but  in  fuccefiion 
heighten  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  objedt ;  and  we 
have  nature  for  our  guide,  which  in  her  molt  beautiful 
landfcapes  often  intermixes  rugged  rocks,  dirty  marfhes, 
and  barren  flony  heaths.  The  greatell  mailers  of  mu. 
lie  have  the  fame  view  in  their  compofitions  :  the  fecond 
part  of  an  Italian  fong  feldom  conveys  any  fentiment  : 
and,  by  its  harfhnefs,  feems  purpofely  contrived  to 
give  a  greater  relifh  for  the  interefting  parts  of  the 
compofition. 

A  fmall  garden,  comprehended  under  a  fingle  view, 
affords  little  opportunity  for  that  embellifhment.  Difii¬ 
milar  emotions  require  different  tones  of  mind  ;  and 
therefore  in  conjun&ion  can  never  be  pleafant  :  gai¬ 
ety  and  fweetnefs  may  be  combined,  or  wildnefs  and 
gloominefs  ;  but  a  compofition  of  gaiety  and  gloomi- 
nefs  is  diftaftefiil.  The  rude  uncultivated  compartment 
of  furze  and  broom  in  Richmond  garden,  hath  a  good 
effect  in  the  fuccefiion  of  obje&s  ;  but  a  fpot  of  that 
nature  would  be  infufferable  in  the  midil  oi  a  polifhed 
parterre  or  flower-plot.  A  garden,  therefore,  if  not  of 
great  extent,  admits  not  difiimilar  emotions;  and  in 
ornamenting  a  fmall  garden,  the  fafell  conrfe  is  to 
confine  it  to  a  fingle  expreffiou.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
a  landfcape  ought  alfo  to  be  confined  to  a  fingle  ex- 
piefiion  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  rule  in  painting,  that 
if  the  fubjedl  be  gay,  eveiy  figure  ought  to  contribute 
to  that  emotion. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  train  of  reafoning,  that 
a  garden  near  a  great  city  ought  to  have  an  air  of  foli- 
tude.  The  folitarinefs,  again,  of  a  wafte  country  ought 
to  be  contrafted  in  forming  a  garden  ;  no  temples,  no 
obfeure  walks  ;  but  jets  d'eau ,  cafcades,  obje&s  a&ive, 
gay,  and  fplendid.  Nay,  fucli  a  garden  Ihould  in  fome 
meafure  avoid  imitating  nature,  by  taking  on  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  appearance  of  regularity  and  art,  to  fhow 
the  bufy  hand  of  man,  which  in  a  wafte  country  has  a. 
tine  effect  by  contrail. 

Wit  and  ridicule  make  not  an  agreeable  mixture 
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with  grandeur.  Difiimilar  emotions  have  a  fine  cffedl  Rcfcm- 
in  a  flow  fuccefiion  ;  but  in  a  rapid  fuccefiion,  which  Glance 
approaches  to  co-exiflence,  they  will  not  be  relilhed.  Refervation 
In  the  midft  of  a  laboured  and  elevated  defeription  of  —  — 
battle,  Virgil  introduces  a  ludicrous  image,  which  is 
certainly  out  of  its  place  : 

Obvius  ambuftum  torrem  Chorinseus  ab  ara 

Corripit,  et  venienti  Ebufo  plagamque  ferenti 

Occupat  os  ffcmmis :  illi  ingens  barba  reluxit, 

Nidoremque  ambulla  dedit.  JEtu  xii.  298* 

E  qual  tanro  ferito,  il  fuo  dolorc 

Verfo  mugghiando  e  fofpir£ndo  fuore. 

GierufaL  cant.  4.  ft.  r. 

It  would  however  be  too  auftere  to  banifh  altoge¬ 
ther  ludicrous  images  from  an  epic  poem.  This  poem 
doth  not  always  foar  above  the  clouds  :  it  admits  great 
variety  ;  and  upon  occafion  can  defeend  even  to  the 
ground  without  finking.  In  its  more  familiar  tones,  a 
ludicrous  feene  may  be  introduced  without  improprie¬ 
ty.  This  is  done  by  Virgil  *  in  a  foot-race  :  the  cir- 
cumllances  of  which,  not  excepting  the  ludicrous  part,  ‘  '  v‘ 
are  copied  from  Homer  f.  After  a  fit  of  merriment, 
wc  are,  it  is  true,  the  lefs  difpofed  to  the  ferious  and 
fublime  :  but  then,  a  ludicrous  feene,  by  unbending 
the  mind  from  fevere  application  to  more  interefting  . 
fubje&s,  may  prevent  fatigue,  and  preferve  our  relifh 
entire. 

RE  SEN,  (Mofes)  ;  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  built  by 
Nimrod  ;  thought  to  be  the  Larijfa  of  Xenophon  ; 
which  fee.  But  as  Larjfa  is  a  name  in  imitation  of  a 
Greek  city  ;  and  as  there  were  no  Greek  cities,  con- 
fequently  no  Larijfa  in  Affyria,  before  Alexander  the 
Great  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  afking  of  what 
city  thofe  were  the  ruins  they  faw,  the  Affyrians  might 
anfwer,  Larefeny  u  Of  Rejen  which  word  Xenophon 
expieffed  by  Larijfa ,  a  more  familiar  found  to  a  Greek 
ear,  (Wells). 

RESENTMENT,  means  a  flrong  perception  of 
good  or  ill,  generally  a  deep  fenfe  of  injury,  and  may  be 
diftinguilhed  into  anger  and  revenge .  u  By  anger  (fay* 
Archdeacon  Paley),  I  mean  the  pain  we  fuffer  upon  the 
receipt  of  an  injury  or  affront,  with  the  ufual  effecls  of 
that  pain  upon  ourfelves.  By  revenge,  the  inflicting 
of  pain  upon  the  perfon  who  has  injured  or  offended 
us,  farther  than  the  juft  ends  of  punifhment  or  repara¬ 
tion  require.  Anger  prompts  to  revenge  ;  but  it  is 
poffible  to  fufpend  the  effect  when  we  cannot  altoge¬ 
ther  quell  the  principle.  We  are  bound  alfo  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  qualify  and  corre&  the  principle  itfelf.  So 
that  our  duty  requires  two  different  applications  of  the 
mind  :  and  for  that  reafon  anger  and  revenge  fhould  be 
conlidered  feparately.”  See  Revenge. 

RESERVATION,  in  law,  an  adtion  or  claufe 
whereby  lbmething  is  referved,  or  fecured  to  one’s  felf. 

Mental  Reserve  ion  ,  a  propofition  which,  ftridlly* 
taken,  and  according  to  the  natural  import  of  the  terms, 
is  falfe  ;  but,  if  qualified  by  fomething  concealed  in  the 
mind,  becomes  true. 

Mental  refervations  are  the  great  refuge  of  religious 
hypocrites,  who  ufe  them  to  accommodate  their  con- 
feiences  with  their  interefts^  the  Jefuits  are  zealous  ad¬ 
vocates  for  mental  refervations  ;  yet  are  they  real  lies$ 
as  including  an  intention  to  deceive. 

M  2.  RESERVE, 
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RESERVE,  In  law,  the  fame  with  refer vatl on.  See  moft  fragrant  bnlfams, 
Reservation. 

Body  of  Reserve^  or  Corps  de  Rfserff,  in  military  af¬ 
fairs,  the  third  or  laft  line  of  an  army,  drawn  lip  for 
battle;  fo  called  becaufe  they  arc  referred  to  fa  (lain  the 
re  It  as  occafion  requires,  and  not  to  engage  but  in  cafe 
©f  neceUky. 

RESERVOIR,  a  place  where  water  is  colleded  and 
referved,  in  order  to  .be  conveyed  to  diftant  places 
through  pipes,  or  fupply  a  fountain  or  jet  d’eau. 

RESET,  in  law,  the  receiving  or  harbouring  an 
outlawed  perfon.  See  Outlawry. 

Reset  of  Theft ,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  n^  clxxxvi, 

29- 

RESIDENCE,  in  the  canon  and  common  law,  the 
abode  of  a  perfon  or  incumbent  upon  his  benefice  ;  and 
his  affiduity  in  attending  on  the  fame. 

RESIDENT,  a  public  ininifter,  who  manages  the 
affairs  of  a  kingdom  or  ftate,  at  a  foreign  court. 

They  are  a  clafs  of  public  minifters  inferior  to  am- 
baffadors  or  envoys  ;  but,  like  them,  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  nations. 

RESIDUE,  the  remainder  or  balance  of  an  account, 
debt,  or  obligation. 

RESIGNATION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  impli¬ 
cit  fubmifiion  of  ourfelves,  or  of  fomething  we  poffefs, 
to  the  will  of  another.  In  a  religious  fenfe  it  fignifies 
a  perfect  fubmifiion,  without  difeontent,  to  the  will  of 
God.  See  Moral  Philosophy, m°  119. 

RESIN,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  vifeid  juice  oozing  either 
fpontaneoufiy,  or  by  incifion,  from  feveral  trees,  as  the 
pine,  fir,  &c. —  A  premium  for  feveral  years  has  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  London  Society  for  Encouraging  Arts, 

&c.  for  difeovering  a  mode  of  reducing  the  inflammable 
quality  of  refin,  fo  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  purpofes  of  ma¬ 
king  candles;  but  no  fuch  difeovery  has  yet  been  made. 

Jilajtic'REsiN.  See  Caoutchouc. 

Gum  Resin ,  a  mixture  of  gum  and  refin.  See  Phar¬ 
macy,  n°  38. 

Red  Gum  Resin ,  is  procured  from  the  red  gum  tree, 

-or  eucalyptus  refinifera ;  a  tree  fo  large  and  lofty  as  to 
‘exceed  in  fize  the  Englifh  oak.  The  wood  of  the  tree 
js  brittle,  and  of  little  ufe  but  for  firewood,  from  the 
large  quantity  of  refmous  gum  it  contains.  The  tree 
is  dhtinguifhed  by  having  pedunculated  flowers,  and  an 
acute  or  pointed  conical  calyptra.  To  obtain  the  juice 
from  this  tree  incifions  are  made  in  the  trunk  of  it, 
and  fornetimes  upwards  of  60  gallons  of  red  refinous 
juice  have  been  obtained  from  one  of  them.  “  When 
this  juice  is  dried,  it  becomes  a  very  powerful  aftrin- 
gent  gum-refin,  of  a  red  colour,  much  refembling  that 
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It  exudes  from  the  bark  fpon- 

taneoufiy,  but  more  readily  if  incifions  are  made.  The  -e^ncg<  % 
colour  of  it  is  yellow,  and  at  firftit  is  fluid;  but  after 
being  infpiffated  in  the  fun,  it  becomes  folid.  When 
burnt  on  hot  coals,  it  fmells  like  a  mixture  of  balfam 
of  Tolu  and  benzoin,  approaching  fomewhat  to  ftorax. 

“  It  is  perfe&ly  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  not  in  wa 
ter,  nor  even  in  effential  oil  of  turpentine,  unlefs  it  b«4 
digeiled  in  a  ftrong  heat.  The  varnifh  which  it  makes 
with  either  is  very  weak,  and  of  little  ufe.  With  re- 
fpe£t  to  its  medicinal  qualities,  Mr  White  has  found 
it,  in  many  cafes,  a  good  pe&oral  medicine,  and  very 
balfamie.  It  is  not  obtainable  in  fo  great  abundance  as 
the  red  gum  produced  by  the  eucalyptus  refinifera. 

The  plant  which  produces  the  yellow  gum  feems  to  be 
perfectly  unknown  to  botaniffs,  but  Mr  White  has  com¬ 
municated  no  fpecimens  by  which  its  genus  or  even 
clafs  could  be  determined. ” 

RESINOUS  electricity,  is  that  kind  of  elec¬ 
tricity  which  is  produced  by  exciting  bodies  of  the  re- 
finous  kind,  and  which  is  generally  negative.  See  E- 

LECTR1CITY  pqffim . 

RESISTANCE,  or  Resisting  Force ,  in  philofo- 
phy,  denotes,  in  general,  any  power  which  ads  in  an 
oppofite  direction  to  another,  fo  as  to  deftroy  or  di- 
minifh  its  effect.  See  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
and  Pneumatics.  j 

Of  all  the  refinances  of  bodies  to  each,  there  is  un-  Jmportanc 
doubtedly  none  of  greater  importance  than  the  re-  ki'L 
fiftance  or  readion  of  fluids.  It  is  here  that  we 
muff  look  for  a  theory  of  naval  architecture,  for  the 
impulfe  of  the  air  is  our  moving  power,' and  this  muff 
be  modified  fo  as  to  produce  every  motion  we  want 
by  the  form-  and  difpofition  of  our  fails  ;  and 
it  is  the  refifiance  of  the  water  which  muff  be  over¬ 
come,  that  the  fhip  may  proceed  in  her  courfe  ;  and 
this  muff  alfo  be  modified  to  our  purpofe,  that  the  fhip 
may  not  drive  like  a  log  to  leeward,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  may  ply  to  windward,  that  fhe  may  anfwer  her 
*  helm  brifkly,  and  that  fhe  may  be  eafy  in  all  her  mo¬ 
tions  on  the  furface  of  the  troubled  ocean.  The  im¬ 
pulfe  of  wind  and  water  makes  them  ready  and  inde-  - 
fatigable  fervants  in  a  thoufand  fhapes  for  driving  our 
machines ;  and  we  fhould  lofe  much  of  their  fervice 
did  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  their  adion  r 
they  would  fornetimes  become  terrible  mailers,  if  we 
did  not  fall  upon  methods  of  eluding  or  foftening  their 
attacks. 

We  cannot  refufe  the  ancients  a  confiderable  know-  The  anci 
ledge  of  this  fubjed.  It  was  equally  intereffing  to  them  ents  we  e 
as  to  us  ;  and  we  cannot  read  the  accounts  of  the  naval  tolerably 
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medical  purpofes,  fully  as  efficacious.  Mr  White  ad- 
Iifiniftered  it  to  a  great  number  of  patients  in  the  dy- 
fentery,  which  prevailed  much  foon  after  the  landing 
of  the  convicts,  and  in  no  one  inftance  found  it  to  fail. 
Mhis  gum-refin  diffolves  almoft  entirely  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  to  which  it  gives  a  blood-red  tindure.  Water 
diffolves  about  one  fixth  part  only,  and  the  watery  folu- 
tion  is  of  a  bright  red.  Both  thefe  folutioua  are  power¬ 
fully  aftringent.” 

Tedo<w  Gum  Resin ,  is  procured  from  the  yellow  re- 
fin  tree,  which  is  as  large  as  the  Englifh  walnut  tree. 
The  properties  of  this  refin  are  equal  to  thofe  of  the 


which  have  not  been  furpaffed  by  any  thing  of  modern  with  it, 
date,  without  believing  that  they  poffeffed  much  prac¬ 
tical  and  experimental  knowledge  of  this  fubjed.  It 
was  not,  perhaps,  poffeffed  by  them  in  a  ftrid  and 
fyftematic  form,  as  it  is  now  taught  by  our  mathema¬ 
ticians;  but  the  mafter-builders,  in  their  dockyards,  did 
undoubtedly  exercife  their  genius  in  comparing  the 
forms  of  their  lineff  fhips,  and  in  marking  tliofe  cir- 
cumftances  of  form  and  dimenfion  whicli  were  in  fad 
accompanied  with  the  defirable\  properties  of  a  fhip* 
and  thus  framing  to  themfelves  maxims  of  naval  archi- 
tedure  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  now.  Eor  we 

believe 
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bWjhm.  believe  that  eur  naval  architects  are 

■y -  grant  that  they  have  profited  much  by  <dl  the  labours 

of  the  mathematicians.  But  the  ancients  had  not  made 
any  great  progrefs  in  the  phyficomathematxcal  fciences, 
which  confift  chiefly  in  the  application  of  calculus  to 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  In  this  branch  they  could 
make  none,  bccaufe  they  had  not  the  means  of  invefti- 
gation.  A  knowledge  of  the  motions  and  a&ions  of 
fluids  is  accefliblc  only  to  thofe  who  are  familiarly 
^  acquainted  with  the  fluxionary  mathematics;  and  with- 
it  even  out  this  key  there  is  no  admittance.  Even  when  pof- 
>w  it  is  fefled  of  this  guide,  our  progrefs  has  been  very  flow, 
it  perfc<5t-  f1critating‘,  and  devious  ;  and  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  eftablifh  any  fet  of  doctrines  which  are  fufceptible 
of  an  eafy  and  confident  application  to  the  arts  of  life. 
If  we  have  advanced  farther  than  the  ancients,  it  is  be¬ 
caufe  we  have  come  after  them,  and  have  profited  by 
their  labours,  and  even  by  their  midakes. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  the  fil'd  (as  far  as  we  can-re- 
n  fir ft  ap- colled!)  who  attempted  to  make  the  motions  and  ac- 
ied  roa-  tions  of  fluids  the  fubjeCI  of  mathematical  difcuflion. 
He  had  invented  the  method  of  fluxions  long  before 
he  engaged  in  his  phyfical  refearches  ;  and  he  proceeded 
in  thefe  jua  matheji  facem  praferente.  Yet  even  with  this 
guide  he  was  often  obliged  to  grope  his  way,  and 
to  try  various  bye-patlis,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
a  legitimate  theory.  Having  exerted  all  his  powers 
in  edablifhing  a  theory  of  the  lunar  motions,  he  was 
obliged  to  red  contented  with  an  approximation  in¬ 
dead  of  a  perfedl  folution  of  the  problem  which  afeer- 
tains  the  motions  of  three  bodies  mutually  acting  on 
)ifftculties  each  other.  This  convinced  him  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  expert  an  accurate  invedigation  of  the  motions  and 
aCtions  of  fluids,  where  millions  of  unfeen  particles 
combine  therr  influence.  He  therefore  cad  about  to 
find  fome  particular  cafe  of  the  problem  which  would 
admit  oE  an  accurate  determination,  and  at  the  fame 
time  furnifh  eircumdances  of  analogy  or  refemblance 
fufficiently  numerous  for  giving  limiting  cafes,  which 
fliould  include  between  them  thofe  other  cafes  that  did 
not  admit  of  this  accurate  invedigation.  And  thus, 
by  knowing  the  limit  to  which  the  cafe  propofed  did 
approximate,  and  the  circumdance  which  regulated  the 
approximation,  many  ufeful  propofitions  might  be  de¬ 
duced  for  dire&ing  us  in  the  application  ot  thefe  doc¬ 
trines  to  the  arts  of  life. 

He  therefore  figured  to  himfelf  a  hypothetical  col¬ 
lection  of  matter  which  pofTeffed  the  charafteriftic  pro¬ 
perty  of  fluidity,  viz.  the  qudquaverfum  propagation 
of  preffure,’  and  the  mod  perfect  iutermobility  (pardon 
the  uncouth  term)  of  parts,  and  which  formed  a  phy. 
deal  whole  or  aggregate,  whofe  paits  were  connected 
by  mechanical  forces,  determined  both  in  degree  and 
in  dire&ion,  and  fuch  as  rendered  the  determination  of 
certain  important  eircumdances  of  their  motion  fufcep¬ 
tible  of  pieclfe  investigation.  And  he  concluded,  that 
the  laws  which  he  fhould  difeover  in  thefe  motions  mud 
have  a  gieat  analogy  with  the  laws  of  the  motions  of 
real  fluids  :  And  from  this  hypothefis  he  deduced  a  fe- 
ries  of  propofitions,  which  form  the  bafis  of  alinod  all 
the  theories  of  the  impulfe  and  refidanceof  fluids  which 
7  &ave  been  offered  to  the  public  fmce  his  time. 

^Vhich  does  It  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  the  vefults  of  this 
ever,  agree  t^eor)r  aSree  ^ut  ^  with  experiment,  and  that,  in  the 
with  expe-  m  which  it  las  been  zeaiuujly  projecuttd  by  fubjequmt 
pixnent. 
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mt  difpofed  to  m  v the math] am ,  it  proceeds  on  principles  or  affumptions  JUfifanw,. 

which  are  not  only  gratuitous,  but  even  falfe.  But  it  " 
affords  fuch  a  beautiful  appl  ication  of  geometry  and 
calculus,  that  mathematicians  have  been  as  it  were  faf- 
cinated  by  it,  and  have  publifhed  fydems  fo  elegant 
and  fo  extenfively  applicable,  that  one  cannot  help  la¬ 
menting  that  the  foundation  is  fo  fiimfy.  John  Ber¬ 
noulli’s  theory,  in  his  diflertation  on  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  motion,  and  Bouguer’s  in  his  Traits  du  Na-vire , 
and  in  his  Theorie  du  Manoeuvre  et  da  la  Mature  des  VaiJ - 
feau-x ,  mud  ever  be  confidered  as  among  the  fined  fpe- 
cimens  of  phylicomathematical  fcience  which  the  world  ^ 
has  feen.  And,  with  all  its  imperfe&ions,  this  theory  But  ,t3  utp„ 
dill  furnifkes  (as  was.  expected  by  its  illudrious  author)  iity  is  Rill 
many  propofitions  of  irnmenfe  pra&ical  ufe,  they  be-  v:ry  confi* 
ing  the  limits  to  which  the  real  phenomena  of  the  im-^cra-^e* 
pulfe  and  refidance  of  fluids  really  approximate.  So 
that  when  the  law  by  which  the  phenomena  deviate 
from  the  theoiy  is  once  determined  by  a  well  chofen 
feries  of  experiments*  this  hypothetical  theory  becomes 
almod  as  valuable  as  a  true  one.  And  we  may  add, 
that  although  Mr  d’Alembert,  by  treading  warily  iu 
the  deps  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  another  route,  has 
difeovered  a  genuine  and  unexceptionable  theoiy,  the 
procefs  of  invedigation  is  fo  intricate,  requiring  every 
finefie  of  the  mod  abdrufe  analyfis,  and  the  final  equa-~ 
tions  are  fo  complicated,  that  even  their  mod  expert 
author  has  not  been  able  to  deduce  more  than  one~ 
limple  proportion  (which  too  was  difeovered  by  Da¬ 
niel  Bernoulli  by  a  more  fimple  procefs)  which  can  be 
applied  to  any  ufe.  The  hypothetical  theory  of  New¬ 
ton,  therefore,  continues  to  be  the  groundwork  of  all 
our  pra&ical  knowledge  of  the  fubjeCt. 

Wd  fhall  therefore  lay  before  our  readers  a  very  fhort 
view  of  the  theory,  and  the  manner  of  applying  it.  We 
fhall  then  fhow  its  defedls  (all  of  which  were  pointed 
out  by  its  great  author),  and  give  an  hidorical  account 
of  the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  amend 
it  or  to  fubditute  another:  in  all  which  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  fhow,  that  Sir  Ifaac  vNewton  took  the  lead,  and- 
pointed  out  every  path  which  others  have  taken,  if  we 
except  Daniel  Bernoulli  and  d’Alembert  ;,  and  we  fhall 
give  an  account  of  the  chief  fets  of  experiments  which 
have  been  made  on  this  important  fubjeCl,  in  the  hopes 
of  edablifhing  an  empirical  theory,  which  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  confidence  in  the  arts  of  life. 

We  know  by  experience  that  force  mud  be  applied  jye  ftTrrti 
to  a  body  in  order  that  it  may  move  through  a  fluid,  refil>a  ce, 
fuch  as  air  or  water;  and  that  a  body  proje&ed  with  as  here  ap- 
any  velocity  is  gradually,  retarded  in  its  motion,  and^*c<h  ex*’ 
generally  brought  to  red.  The  analogy  of  nature 
makes  us  imagine  that  there  is  a  force  a&ing  in  the 
oppofite  direction,  or  oppofing  the  motion,  and  that 
this  force  red  des  in,  or  is  exerted  by,  the  fluid.  And 
the  phenomena  relemble  thofe  which  accompany  the 
known  refidance  of  active  beings,  fuch  as  animals.  There¬ 
fore  we  give  to  this  fuppofed  force  the  metaphorical 
name  of  Resistance.  We  alfo  know  that  a  fluid  in 
motion  will  hurry  a  folid  body  along  with  the  dreaml¬ 
and  that  it  requires  force  to  maintain  it  in  its  place. 

A  limilar  analogy  makes  us  fuppofe  that  the  fluid  exerts 
force,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  an  a&ive  being  im¬ 
pels  the  body  before  him  ;  therefore  we  call  this  the 
Impulsion  of  a  Fluid.  And  as  our  knowledge  of  nature 
informs  us  that  the  mutual  a&ions  of  bodies  are  in- 

every 
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RffitUnce.  every  cafe  equal  and  oppofite,  and  that  the  obferved 
change  of  motion  is  the  only  indication,  charaCteriftic, 
and  meafurc,  of  the  changing  force,  the  forces  are  the 
fame  (whether  we  call  them  impulfions  or  refinances) 
when  the  relative  motions  are  the  fame,  and  therefore 
depend  entirely  on  thefe  relative  motions*  The  force, 
therefore,  which  is  neceffary  for  keeping  a  body  im¬ 
moveable  in  a  ftream  of  water,  flowing  with  a  certain 
velocity,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  required  for  moving 
this  body  with  this  velocity  through  ftagnant  water. 
To  any  one  who  admits  the  motion  of  the  earth  round 
the  fuii,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  neither  obferve  nor 
reafon  from  a  cafe  of  a  body  moving  through  ftill  wa¬ 
ter,  nor  of  a  ftream  of  water  prelling  upon  or  impelling 
a  quiefcent  body. 

A  body  in  motion  appears  to  be  refilled  by  a  flag¬ 
rant  fluid,  becaufe  it  is  a  law  of  mechanical  nature  that 
force  mull  be  employed  in  order  to  put  any  body  in 
motion.  Now  the  body  cannot  move  forward  without 
putting  the  contiguous  fluid  in  motion,  and  force  mull 
he  employed  for  producing  this  motion.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  a  quiefcent  body  is  impelled  by  a  ftream  of  fluid, 
becaufe  the  motion  of  the  contiguous  fluid  is  diminifh- 
ed  by  this  folid  obftacle  ;  the  refiltance,  therefore,  or 
impulfe,  no  way  differs  from  the  ordinary  communica- 
tions  of  motion  among  folid  bodies. 

£!r  Ifaac  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  therefore,  begins  his  theory  of  the 
^Newton  refiltance  and  impulfe  of  fluids,  by  fele&ing  a  cafe 
fuppofes  where,  although  lie  cannot  pretend  to  afeertain  the  mo- 
two  fyflemstiong  themfelves  which  are  produced  in  the  particles  of 
their  party,  a  contiguous  iimd,  he  can  tell  precifely  their  mutual  ra- 
and  each  tios. 

part  ha-  He  fnppofes  two  fyflems  of  bodies  fuch,  that  each 
ihm  ratio  ^ie  ^  fimilar  to  a  correfponding  body  of 

to  each,  the  Second,  and  that  each  is  to  each  in  a  conftant  ratio. 

He  alfo  fuppofes  them  to  be  fimilarly  fituated,  that  is, 
at  the  angles  of  limilar  figures,  and  that  the  homologous 
lines  of  thefe  figures  are  in  the  fame  ratio  with  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  bodies.  He  farther  fuppofes,  that  they 
attradt  or  repel  each  other  in  fimilar  directions,  and 
that  the  accelerating  conne&ing  forces  are  alio  propor¬ 
tional  ;  that  is,  the  forces  in  the  one  fyilem  are  to  the 
correfponding  forces  in  the  other  fyilem  in  a  conflant  ra¬ 
tio,  and  that,  in  each  fyftem  taken  apart,  the  forces  are 
as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  direCtly,  and  as  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  correfponding  bodies,  or  their  diflances, 
inverfely. 

of  This  being  the  cafe,  it  legitimately  follows,  that  if 
the  fimilar  fimilar  parts  of  the  two  fyflems  are  put  into  limilar  mo- 
parts  being  tions,  in  any  given  inftant,  they  will  continue  to  move 
iion.m  m0  fimilarly,  each  correfpondent  body  deferibing  fimilar 
curves,  with  proportional  velocities  :  For  the  bodies  be¬ 
ing  fimilarly  fituated,  the  forces  which  aCl  on  a  body  in 
one  fyftem,  arifing  from  the  combination  of  any  number 
of  adjoining  particles,  will  have  the  fame  direction  with 
the  force  aCling  on  the  correfponding  body  in  the  other 
fyftem,  arifing  from  the  combined  aCtion  of  the  fimilar 
and  fimilarly  direded  forces  of  the  adjoining  correfpon¬ 
dent  bodies  of  the  other  fyftem ;  and  thefe  compound 
forces  will  have  the  fame  ratio  with  the  Ample  forces 
which  constitute  them,  and  will  be  as  the  lquares  of 
the  velocities  diredly,  and  as  the  diflances,  or  any  ho¬ 
mologous  lines  inverfely  ;  and  therefore  the  chords  of 
cnrvatui  e,  having  the  diredion  of  the  centripetal  or 
centrifugal  forces,  and  iiniilarlv  inclined  to  the  tangents 


of  the  curves  deferibed  by  the  correfponding  bodies,  Refifhm 
will  have  the  fame  ratio  with  the  diflances  of  the  par-  "v-*  * 
tides.  The  curves  deferibed  by  the  correfponding  bodies 
will  therefore  be  fimilar,  the  velocities  will  be  propor¬ 
tional,  and  the  bodies  will  be  fimilarly  fituated  at  the 
end  of  the  firft  moment,  and  expoled  to  the  aCtion  of 
fimilar  and  fimilarly  fituated  centripetal  or  centrifugal 
forces;  and  this  will  again  produce  fimilar  motions  du¬ 
ring  the  next  moment,  and  fo  on  for  ever.  All  this  is 
evident  to  any  perfon  acquainted  with  the  elementary 
doctrines  of  curvilineal  motions,  as  delivered  in  the 
theory  of  phyfical  aftronomy.  l% 

From  this  fundamental  propofition,  it  clearly  follows,  C*nfe. 
that  if  two  fimilar  bodies,  having  their  homologous <luentc 
lines  proportional  to  thofe  of  the  two  fyflems,  be  fimi-^^j 
larly  projected  among  the  bodies  of  thofe  two  fyflems 
with  any  velocities,  they  wall  produce  fimilar  motions  in 
the  two  fyflems,  and  will  themfelves  continue  to  move 
fimilarly ;  and  therefore  will,  in  every  fubfequent  moment, 
fuffer  fimilar  diminutions  or  retardations.  If  the  initial 
velocities  of  projection  be  the  fame,  but  the  denfities  of 
the  two  fyflems,  that  is,  the  quantities  of  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  an  equal  bulk  or  extent,  be  different,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  quantities  of  motion  produced  in  the  two 
fyflems  in  the  fame  time  will  be  proportional  to  the  den¬ 
fities  ;  and  if  the  denfities  are  the  fame,  and  uniform  in 
each  fyftem,  the  quantities  of  motion  produced  will  be 
as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities,  becaufe  the  motion 
communicated  to  each  correfponding  body  will  be  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  velocity  communicated,  that  is,  to  the 
velocity  of  the  impelling  body  ;  and  the  number  of 
fimilarly  fituated  particles  which  will  be  agitated  will 
alfo  be  proportional  to  this  velocity.  Therefore,  the 
whole  quantities  of  motion  produced  in  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment  of  time  will  be  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the 
velocities.  And  laftly,  if  the  denfities  of  the  two  fyf- 
tems  are  uniform,  or  the  fame  through  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  fyflems,  the  number  of  particles  impelled 
by  fimilar  bodies  will  be  as  the  furfaces  of  thefe 
bodies. 

Now  the  diminutions  of  the  motions  of  the  projected 
bodies  are  (by  Newton’s  third  law  of  motion)  equal  to 
the  motions  produced  in  the  fyflems;  and  thefe  diminu¬ 
tions  are  the  meafures  of  what  are  called  the  refiftances 
oppofed  to  the  motions  of  the  projected  bodies.  There¬ 
fore,  combining  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  refiftances 
are  proportional  to  the  fimilar  furfaces  of  the  moving 
bodies,  to  the  denfities  of  the  fyflems  through  which  the 
motions  are  performed,  and  to  the  fquares  of  the  velo¬ 
cities,  jointly.  rj 

We  cannot  form  to  ourfelves  any  diftinCt  notion  of^^u^ 
a  fluid,  otherwife  than  as  a  fyftem  of  frnall  bodies,  or 
collection  of  particles,  fimilarly  or  fymmetrically  arran-0f  fmaF 
ged,  the  centres  of  each  being  fituated  in  the  angles  of  bodies  i  if 
regular  lolids.  We  mud  form  this  notion  of  it,  whe-^Y  ari 
ther  we  fuppofe,  with  the  vulgar,  that  the  particles  arerangC(il 
little  globules  in  mutual  contaCt,  or,  with  the  partifans 
of  corpufcular  attractions  and  repulfions,  we  fuppofe 
the  particles  kept  at  a  diftance  from  each  other  by 
means  of  thefe  attractions  and  repulfions  mutually  ba¬ 
lancing  each  other.  In  this  lafl  cafe,  no  other  arrange¬ 
ment  is  confident  with  a  quiefcent  equilibrium  ;  and"  in 
this  cafe,  it  is  evident,  from  the  theory  of  curvilineal 
motions,  that  the  agitations  of  the  particles  will  always 
be  fuch,  that  the  connecting  forces,  in  a&ual  exertion, 

will 
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LefilUncc.will  be  proportional  to  the  fquarcs  of  the  velocities  di- 
-  v redly,  and  to  the  chords  of  curvature  having  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  forces  inverfely. 

From  thefe  premifes,  therefore,  we  deduce,  in  the 
ftri&eft  manner,  the  demonftration  of  the  leading  theo- 
rem  of  the  refiftance  and  impulfe  of  fluids  ;  namely, 

irftVaw  of  Prop.  I.  The  reli  (lances,  and  (by  the  third  law  of  mo- 
ic  refill*  tion),  the  impulfions  of  fluids  on  fimilar  bodies,  are 
:ee,  proportional  to  the  fuifaces  of  the  folid  bodies,  to  the 

fluids.  denlities  of  the  fluids,  and  to  the  fquaies  of  the  ve¬ 

locities,  jointly. 

We  mult  now  obferve,  that  when  we  fuppofetlie  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  fluid  to  be  in  mutual  contact,  we  may  ei¬ 
ther  fuppofe  them  elaftic  or  unelaflic.  The  motion 
communicated  to  the  colledion  of  elaftic  particles  mud 
be  double  of  what  the  fame  body,  moving  in  the  fame 
manner,  would  communicate  to  the  particles  of  an  un- 
elaflic  fluid.  The  impulfe  and  refidance  of  elaftic  fluids 
mud  therefore  be  double  of  thofe  of  unelaflic  fluids. — 
,5  But  we  muft  caution  our  readers  not  to  judge  of  the 
laflcity  claflicity  of  fluids  by  their  fenfible  compreflibility.  A 
Waicr.  diamond  is  incomparably  more  claflic  than  the  flneft  foot¬ 
ball,  though  not  compreflible  in  any  fenfible  degree. — 
Jt  remains  to  be  decided,  by  well  chofen  experiments, 
whether  water  be  not  as  elaftic  as  air.  If  we  fuppofe, 
with  Bofcovich,  the  particles  of  perfect  fluids  to  be  at 
a  didance  from  each  other,  we  fnall  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  a  fluid  void  of  claflicity.  We  hope  that  the 
theory  of  their  impulfe  and  refiftance  will  fugged  ex¬ 
periments  which  v/ill  decide  this  queftion,  by  pointing 
out  what  ought  to  be  the  abfolutc  impulfe  or  refiftance 
in  either  cafe.  And  thus  the  fundamental  propofition 
of  the  impulfe  and  refidance  of  fluids,  taken  in  its  pro¬ 
per  meaning,  is  fufceptible  of  a  rigid  demonftration,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  only  diftind  notion  that  we  can  form  of  the 
internal  conftitution  of  a  fluid.  We  fay,  taken  in  its 
proper  meaning ;  namely,  that  the  impulfe  or  refiftance  of 
fluids  is  a  preflure,  oppofed  and  meafured  by  another 
preflu  re,  fuch  as  a  pound  weight,  the  force  of  a  fpring, 
the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  like.  And  we 
apprehend  that  it  would  'be  very  difficult  to  find  any 
legitimate  demonftration  of  this  leading  propofition  dif¬ 
ferent  from  this,  which  we  have  now  borrowed  from 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Prop.  23.  B.  II.  Princip.  We  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  it  is  prolix  and  even  circuitous  :  but 
in  all  the  attempts  made  by  his  commentators  and  their 
copyifts  to  iimplify  it,  we  fee  great  defers  of  logical 
argument,  or  affumption  of  principles,  which  are  not 
only  gratuitous,  but  inadmiffible.  We  fhall  have  occa - 
fion,  as  we  proceed,  to  point  out  fome  of  thefe  defeds  ; 
and  doubt  not  but  the  illuftrious  author  of  this  demon¬ 
ftration  hadexercifed  his  uncommon  patience  and  fagacity 
in  fimilar  attempts,  and  was  diftatisfied  with  them  all.  * 
Before  we  proceed  further,  it  will  be  proper  to 
make  a  general  remark,  which  will  fave  a  great  deal  of 
difeufiion.  Since  it  is  a  matter  of  univerfal  experience, 
that  every  adion  of  a  body  on  others  is  accompanied  by 
an  equal  and  contrary  re-adion  ;  and  fince  all  that  we 
can  demon ftrate  concerning  the  refiftance  of  bodies  du¬ 
ring  their  motions  through  fluids  proceeds  on  this  fup- 
pofition,  (the  refiftance  of  the  body  being  affumed  as 
equal  and  oppofite  to  the  fum  of  motions  communicated 
to  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  eftimated  in  the  direction 
of  the  bodies  motion),  we  are  intitled  to  proceed  in  the 


contrary  order,  and  to  confider  the  impulfions  which  Refifhnes. 
each  of  the  particles  of  fluid  exerts  on  the  body  at  reft, 
as  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  motion  which  the  body 
would  communicate  to  that  particle  if  the  fluid  were  at 
reft,  and  the  body  were  moving  equally  fvvift  in  the  op¬ 
pofite  diredion.  And  therefore  the  whole  impuifion 
of  the  fluid  muft  be  conceived  as  the  meafure  of  the  whole 
motion  which  the  body  would  thus  communicate  to  the 
fluid.  Itmuft  therefore  be  alfo  conlidered  as  themeafureof 
the  refiftance  which  the  body,  moving  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity,  would  fuftain  from  the  fluid.  When,  therefore, 
we  fhall  demonflrate  any  thing  concerning  the  impuliion 
of  a  fluid,  eftimated  in  the  diredion  of  its  motion,  we 
muft  confider  it  as  demonftrated  concerning  the  refift¬ 
ance  of  a  qufefcent  fluid  to  the  motion  of  that  body, 
having  the  fame  velocity  in  the  oppofite  diredion.  The 
determination  of  thefe  impulfions  being  much  eafier 
than  the  determination  of  the  motions  communicated 
by  the  body  to  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  this  method 
will  be  followed  in  moft  of  the  fubfequent  difeufiion s. 

The  general  propofition  already  delivered  is  by  no 
means  fufficient  for  explaining  the  various  important 
phenomena  obferved  in  the  mutual  adions  of  folids  and 
fluids.  In  particular,  it  gives  us  no  affiftance  in  afeer- 
taining  the  modifications  of  this  refiftance  or  impulfe, 
which  depend  on  the  fhape  of  the  body  and  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  its  impelled  or  refilled  furface  to  the  diredion 
of  the  motion.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  found  another  hy- 
pothefis  necefiary  ;  namely,  that  the  fluid  fhould  be  fo 
extremely  rare  that  the  diftance  of  the  particles  may  be 
incomparably  greater  than  their  diameters.  This  addi¬ 
tional  condition  is  necefiary  for  confidering  their  adions 
as  fo  many  feparate  collifions  or  impulfians  on  the  folid 
body.  Each  particle  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  abun¬ 
dant  room  to  rebound,  orotherwife  efcape,  after  having 
made  its  ftroke,  without  fcnfibly  afieding  the  fituations 
and  motions  of  the  particles  which  have  not  yet  made 
their  ftroke  :  and  the  motion  muft  be  fo  fwift  as  not 
to  give  time  for  the  fenfible  exertion  of  their  mutual 
forces  of  attradions  and  repulfions. 

Keeping  thefe  conditions  in  mind,  we  may  proceed 
to  determine  the  impulfions  made  by  a  fluid  on  lurfaces 
of  every  kind  :  And  the  moft  convenient  method  to 
purfue  in  this  determination,  is  to  compare. them  all  ei¬ 
ther  with  the  impulfe  which  the  fame  Jurface  would  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  fluid  impinging  on  it  perpendicularly,  or 
with  the  impulfe  which  the  fame  Jlream  of  fluid  would 
make  when  coming  perpendicularly  on  a  furface  of  fuch 
extent  as  to  occupy  the  whole  ftream. 

It  will  greatly  abbreviate  language,  if  we  make  u &  Terms  es* 
of  a  few  terms  in  an  appropriated  fenfe.  plained.  ~ 

By d  Jlream,  we  fhall  mean  a  quantity  of  fluid  moving 
in  one  direction,  that  is,  each  particle  moving  in  paral¬ 
lel  lines  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  ftream  is  a  line  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  all  thefe  parallels. 

A  filament  means  a  portion  of  this-  ftream  of  very 
finall  breadth,  and  it  confifts  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
particles  following  one  another  in  the  fame  diredion, 
and  fucceffively  impinging  on,  or  gliding  along,  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  folid  body.  6 

The  bafe  of  any  furface  expofed  to  a  ftream  of  fluid,- 
is  that  portion  of  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  ftream, 
which  is  covered  or  proteded  from  the  adion  of  the 
ftream  by  the  furface  expofed  to  its  impulfe.  Thus  the 
bafe  of  a  fphere  expofed  to  a  ftream  of  fluid  is -its  great 
•2  circle,, 
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Eefiaance,  circle,  whofe  plane  is  perpendicular  to  tlie  ftream.  If 

- - - - (fig.  !.)  be  a  plane  furface  expofed  to  the  adion 

ccccxxxviof  a  ftream  of  fluid,  moving  in  the  direction  DC,  then 
BR,  or  SE,  perpendicular  to  DC,  is  its  bafe. 

Dire  El  impulfe  (halt  exprefs  the  energy  or  action  of  the 
particle  or  filament,  or  ftream  of  fluid,  when  meeting 
the  furface  perpendicularly,  or  when  the  furface  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  diredion  of  the  ftream. 

Abfolute  impulfe  means  the  adual  preffure  on  the  im¬ 
pelled  furface,  arifing  from  the  action  of  the  fluid,  whe¬ 
ther  linking  the  furfaee  perpendicularly  or  obliquely  ; 
or  it  is  the  force  impreffed  on  the  furface,  or  tendency 
to  motion  which  it  acquires,  and  which  muft  be  oppofed 
by  an  equal  force  in  the  oppofite  diredion,  in  order  that 
the  furface  may  be  maintained  in  its  place.  It  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  keep  in  mind,  that  this  preffure  is  always 
perpendicular  to  the  furface.  It  is  a  propofitioii  found¬ 
ed  on  nniverfal  and  nncontradided  experience,  that  the 
mutual  adions  of  bodies  on  each  other  are  always  ex¬ 
erted  in  a  diredion  perpendicular  to  the  touching  fur- 
faces.  Thus,  it  is  obferved,  that  when  a  billiard  ball 
A  is  ftruck  by  another  B,  moving  in  any  diredion  what¬ 
ever,  the  ball  A  always  moves  off  in  the  diredion  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  which  touehes  the  two  balls  in  the 
point  of  mutual  contact,  or  point  of  impulfe.  This 
indudive  propofition  is  fupported  by  every  argument 
which  can  be  drawn  from  what  we  know  concerning  the 
forces  which  conned  the  particles  of  matter  together, 
and  are  the  immediate  caufes  of  the  communication  of 
motion.  It  would  employ  much  time  and  room  to 
Rate  them  here  ;  and  we  apprehend  that  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  :  for  no  reafon  can  be  afiigned  why  the  preffure 
fhould  be  in  any  particular  oblique  diredion.  If  any 
one  fhould  fay  that  the  impulfe  will  be  in  the  diredion 
of  the  ftream,  we  have  only  to  deflre  him  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  the  effed  of  the  rudder  of  a  (hip.  This  {hows 
that  the  impulfe  is  not  in  the  dire  Elion  of  the  Jlreamy  and 
is  therefore  in  fome  diredion  tranfverfe  to  the  ftream. — 
He  will  alfo  find,  that  when  a  plane  furface  is  impelled 
obliquely  by  a  fluid,  there  is  no  di  red  ion  in  which  it 
can  be  fupported  but  the  diredion  perpendicular  to  it- 
felf.  It  is  quite  fafe,  in  the  mean  time,  to  take  it  as 
an  experimental  truth.  We  may,  perhaps,  in  fome 
other  part  of  this  work,  give  what  will  be  received  as 
a  rigorous  demonftration. 

Relative  or  ejfeElive  impulfe  means  the  preffure  on  the 
Surface  eftimated  in  fome  particular  diredion.  Thus 
BC  (fig.  f.)  may  reprefent  the  fail  of  a  (hip,  impelled 
by  the  wind  blowing  in  the  diredion  DC.  GO  may 
be  the  diredion  of  the  {hip’s  keel,  or  the  line  of  her 
courfe.  The  wind  ftrikes  the  fail  in  the  diredion  GH 
parallel  to  DC  ;  the  fail  is  urged  or  preffed  in  the  di¬ 
rection  GI,  perpendicular  to  BC.  But  we  are  inte- 
refted  to  know  what  tendency  this  will  give  the  {hip  to 
move  in  the  diredion  GO.  This  is  the  effedive  or  re¬ 
lative  impulfe.  Or  BC  may  be  the  tranfverfe  fedion  of 
the  fail  of  a  common  wind-mill.  This,  by  the  eonftruc- 
tion  of  the  machine,  can  move  only  in  the  diredion 
GP,  perpendicular  to  the  diredion  of  the  wind  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  this  diredion  that  the  impulfe  produces  the 
dehred  effed.  Or  BC  may  be  half  of  the  prow  of  a 
punt  or  lighter,  riding  at  anchor  by  means  of  the  cable 
DC,  attached  to  the  prow  C.  In  this  cafe,  GQ^,  pa-  * 
rallel  to  DC,  is  that  part  of  the  abfolute  impulfe  which 
is  .employed  in  ftraining  the  c&ble. 


The  angle  of  incidence  is  the  angle  FOC  contained 
between  the  diredion  of  the  ftream  FG  and  the  “V 
plane  BC. 

The  atiyle  of  obliquity  is  the  angle  OGC  contained 
between  the  plane  and  the  diredion  GO,  in  which  wc 
wiih  to  eftimate  the  impulfe. 

Prop.  II.  The  dired  impulfe  of  a  fluid  on  a  plane  fur-Seconc| 
face,  is  to  its  abfolute  oblique  impulfe  on  the  fame  fur*°f  rfcfuf 
face,  as  the  fquare  of  the  radius  to  the  fquare  of  theance* 
fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Let  a  ftream  of  fluid,  moving  in  the  diredion  DC, 

(fig.  i.),  ad  on  the  plane  BC.  With  the  radius  CB 
deferibe  the  quadrant  ABE  ;  draw  CA  perpendicular 
to  CE,  and  draw  MN  BS  parallel  to  CE.  Let  the  par¬ 
ticle  F,  moving  in  the  diredion  FG,  meet  the  plane  in 
G,  and  in  FG  produced  take  GH  to  reprefent  the 
magnitude  of  the  dired  impulfe,  or  the  impulfe  which 
the  particle  would  exert  on  the  plane  AC,  by  meeting 
it  in  V.  Draw  GI  and  HK  perpendicular  to  BC,  and 
HI  perpendicular  to  GI.  Alfo  draw  BR  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  DC.  * 

The  force  GH  is  equivalent  to  the  two  forces  GI 
and  GK  ;  and  GK  being  in  the  diredion  of  the  plane 
has  no  {hare  in  the  impulfe.  The  abfolute  impulfe, 
therefore,  is  reprefented  by  GI  ;  the  angle  GHI  is 
equal  to  FGC,  the  angle  of  incidence  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  GH  is  to  GI  as  radius  to  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  ;  Therefore  the  dired  impulfe 
of  each  particle  or  filament  is  to  its  abfolute  ob¬ 
lique  impulfe  as  radius  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence.  But  further,  the  number  of  partieles  or  fila¬ 
ments  which  ftrike  the  furface  AC,  is  to  the  number  of 
thofe  which  ftrike  the  furface  B  C  as  A  C  to  NC  :  for 
all  the  filaments  between  LA  and  MB  go  paft  the  ob-  - 
lique  furface  BC  without  linking  it.  But  BC  :  NC  = 
rad.  :  fin.  NBC,  =  rad.  :  fin.  FGC,  =  rad.  :  fin.  inci¬ 
dence.  Now  the  whole  impulfe  is  a3  the  impulfe  of 
each  filament,  and  as  the  number  of  filaments  exerting 
equal  impulfes  jointly ;  therefore  the  whole  dired  im¬ 
pulfe  on  AC  is  to  the  whole  abfolute  impulfe  on  BC, 
as  the  fquare  of  radius  to  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence. 

Let  S  exprefs  the  extent  of  the  furface,  *  the  angle 
of  incidence,  o  the  angle  of  obliquity,  v  the  velocity 
of  the  fluid,  and  d  its  denfity.  Let  F  reprefent  the 
dired  impulfe,  f  the  abfolute  oblique  impulfe,  and  p 
the  relative  or  effedive  impulfe  :  And  let  the  tabular 
fines  and  cofines  be  coniidered  as  decimal  fradions  of 
the  radius  unity. 

This  propofition  gives  us  F  :  f  =  R2  :  Sin.4  /,  zz  I  : 

Sin.?  /,  and  therefore /=  Fx  Sin.4  i.  Alfo,  becaufe 
impulfes  are  in' the  proportion  of  the  extent  of  furface 
limilarly  impelled,  we  have,  in  general,  /=:F  S  X 
Sin.2,  u 

The  firft  who  publiflied  this  theorem  was  Pardies,  in 
his  Oeuvres  de  Mathematiquey  in  1673.  We  know  that 
Newton  had  inveftigated  the  chief  propofitions  of  the 
Principia  before  1670. 

1 

Prop„  III.  The  dired  impulfe  on  any  furface  is  to  theThii# 
effedive  oblique  impulfe  on  the  fame  furface,  as  the 
cube  of  radius  to  the  folid,  which  has  for  its  bafe  the 
fquare  of  the  fine  of  incidence,  and  the  fine  of  obli¬ 
quity  for  its  height* 

For, 
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Refiftancfi.  For,  when  GH  represents  the  direft  impulfe  of  a 
——>T~  particle,  GI  is  the  abfolute  oblique  impulfe,  and  GO 
is  the  effeftive  impulfe  in  the  direction  GO  :  Now  GI 
is  to  GO  as  radius  to  the  fine  of  GIO,  and  GIO  is 
the  complement  of  IGO,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  CGO, 
the  angle  of  obliquity. 

Therefore  f :  R  :  Sin.  O. 

But  F:/=R»:  Sin.*/ 

Therefore  F :  ?>=R3  ;  Sin.2/  X  Sin.  0.  and 
f  rFX  Sin.2/  X  Sin.  O. 

Cor. — The  diredl  impulfe  ©n  any  furface  is  td  the 
efFe&ive  oblique  impulfe  in  the  direction  of  the  flream, 
,  as  the-cube  of  radius  to  the  cube  of  the  fine  of  inci- 
rffe&ive*  edence.  For  draw  I  Qjmd  G  P  perpendicular  to  GH, 
ahlique  im- and  IP  perpendicular  to  GP  ;  then  the  abfolute,  im- 
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pulfe.  pulfe  Gl  is  equivalent  to  the  impulfe  GQJn  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  ftream,  and  GP,  which  may  be  called  the 
tranfverfe  impulfe.  The  angle  G  I  Qjs  evidently  equal 
to  the  angle  GHI,  or  FGC,  the  angle  of  incidence. 
Therefore  f :  $  =GI  :  GQ,  =  R  :  Sim  /. 

But  F :  f  ==  R2 :  Sin.2/. 

Therefore  F  :  <P  =  R1  :  Sin.3/. 

And  P  ■=  F  X  Sin.3/. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  fhall  oonfider  the  im- 
a  furface in  .pulfe  on  a  furface  which  is  alfo  in  motion.  Thisisevi- 
motion.  dently  a  frequent  and  an  important  cafe.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  the  molt  frequent  and  important :  It  is  the  cafe  of 
a  fhip  under  fail,  and  of  a  wind  or  water-mill  at  work. 

Therefore,  let  a  ftream  of  fluid,  moving  with  the  di- 
Plate  reflion  and  velocity  DE,  meet  a  plane  BC,  (fig.  I. 
Ceccxxxvi.  n°  2. ),  which  is  moving  parallel  to  itfelf  in  the  direction 
and  with  the  velocity  DF  :  It  is  required  to  determine 
the  impulfe  ? 

Nothing  is  more  eafy  :  The  mutual  actions  of  bodies 
depend  on  their  relative  motions  only.  The  motion 
DE  of  the  fluid  relative  to  BC,  which  is  alfo  in  mo¬ 
tion,  is  compounded  of  the  real  motion  of  the  fluid  anti 
the  oppofite  to  the  real  motion  of  the  body.  There* 
fore  produce  FD  till  D  /— DF,  and  complete  the  pa¬ 
rallelogram  D/ e  E,  and  draw  the  diagonal  D  e.  The 
impulfe  on  the  plane  is  the  fame  as  if  the  plane  were  at 
reft,  and-  every  particle  of  the  fluid  impelled  it  in  the 
dire&ion  and  with  the  velocity Dq  and  may  therefore 
be  determined  by  the  foregoing  propofition.  This  pro¬ 
pofition  applies  to  every  pofiible  cafe  ;  and  we  fhall  not 
bellow  more  time  on  it,  but  referve  the  important  mo¬ 
di  (ication  of  the  general  propofition  for  the  cafes  which 
fhall  occur  inr  the  pradlical  applications  of  the  whole 
do&rine  of  the  impulfe  and  reflftance  of  fluids, 
at 

Proportion  Prop.  IV.  The  direft  impulfe  of  a  flream  of  fluid, 
whofe  breadth  is  given,  is  to  its  oblique  effe&ive  im¬ 
pulfe  in  the  direction  of  the  ftream,  as  the  fquare  of 
radius  to  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence. 


•f  the  di- 
Te&  im¬ 
pulfe  of 
a  given 
ftream  to 
the  effec¬ 
tive  oblique 
impulfe  in 

•lie  fame 
direction. 


For  the  number  of  filaments  which  occupy  the  ob¬ 
lique  plane  BC,  would  occupy  the  portion  NC  of  x. 
perpendicular  plane,  and  therefore  we  have  only  to 
compare  the  perpendicular  impulfe  on  any  point  V  with 
the  effe&ive  impulfe  made  by  the  fame  filament  FV  on 
the  oblique  plane  at  G.  Now  GH  reprefents  the Jm- 
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Cor.  I.  The  effective  impulfe  in  the  dire£Hoft  of  the  Refiflane*. 
flream  on  any  plane  furface  BC,  is  to  the  diredl  impulfe  v—* 
on  its  bafe  BR  or  SE,  as  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  to  the  fquare  of  the  radius. 

2.  If  an  ifofceles  wedge  ACB  (fig.  2.)  be  expofed  to 
a  flream  of  fluid  moving  in  the  dire£tion  of  its  height 
CD,  the  impulfe  on  the  fides  is  to  the  diredt  impulfe 
on  the  bafe  as  the  fquare  of  half  the  bafe  AD  to  the 
fquare  of  the  fide  AC,  or  as  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of 
half  the  angle  of  the  wedge  to  the  fquare  of  the  radius. 

For  it  is  evident,  that  in  this  cafe  the  two  tranfverfe 
impulfes,  fuch  as  GP  in  fig.  1,  balance  each  other,  and 
the  only  impulfe  which  can  be  obferved  is  the  fum  of 
the  two  impulfes,  fuch  as  GQjrf  fig.  1,  which  are  to 
be  compared  with  the  impulfes  on  the  two  halves  AD* 

DB  of  the  bafe.  Now  AC  i  AB  rad.  :  fin.  ACD, 
and  ACD  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Therefore,  if  the  angle  ACB  is  a  right  angle,  and 
ACD  is  half  a  right  angle,  the  fquare  of  AC  is  twice 
the  fquare  of  AD,  and  the  impulfe  on  the  Tides  of  a 
redlangular  wedge  is  half  the  impulfe  on  its  bafe. 

Alfo,  if  a  cube  ACBE  (fig.  3.)  be  expofed  to  a 
flream  moving  in  adire&ion  perpendicular  to  one  of  its 
Tides,  and  then  to  a  flream  moving  in  a  direction  per¬ 
pendicular  to  one  of  its  diagonal  planes,  the  impulfe  in 
the  firli  cafe  will  be  to  the  impulfe  in  the  fecond  as  a/  z 
to  1.  Call  the  perpendicular  impulfe  on  a  fide  F,  and 
the  perpendicular  impulfe  on  its  diagonal  plane  f,  and 
the  effe&ive  oblique  impulfe  on  its  Tides  f > — we  have 
F  :/=  AC  :  AB  =  1  :  V 2,  and 
/:  <r>  =  AC2sAD2  =  2  :  1.  ^Therefore 
F  :  9  =s  2  i  V I,  =  V z  :  1,  or 

very  nearly  as  ib  to  7. 

The  fame  reafoning  will  apply  to  a  pyramid  whofe 
bafe  is  a  regular  polygon,  and  whofe  axis  is  perpendicu* 
lar  to  the  bafe.  If  fuch  a  pyramid  is  expofed  to  a 
flream  of  fluid  moving  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  axis,  the 
diredl  impulfe  on  the  bafe  is  to  the  effective  impulfe  on 
the  pyramid*  as  the  fquare  of  the  radius  to  the  fquare 
of  the  fine  of  the  angle  which  the  axis  makes  with  the 
fides  of  the  pyramid. 

And,  in  like  manner,  the  dire&  impulfion  on  the 
bafe  of  a  right  cone  is  to  the  effe&ive  impulfion  on  the 
conical  furface,  as  the  fquare  of  the  radius  to  the  fquare 
of  the  fine  of  half* the  angle  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone. 

This  is  demon ftrated,  by  fuppofing  the  cone  to  be  a 
pyramid  of  an  infinite  number  of  fides. 

We  may  in  this  manner  compare  the  impulfe  on  any 
polygonal  furface  with  the  impulfe  on  its  bafe,  by  com¬ 
paring  apart  the  impulfes  on  each  plane  with  thofe  in 
their  correfponding  bafes,  and  taking  their  fum. 

And  we  may  compare  the  impulfe  on  a  curved  fur¬ 
face  with  that  on  its  bafe,  by  refolving  the  curved  fur¬ 
face  into  elementary  planes,  each  of  which  is  impelled, 
by  an  elementary  filament  of  the  flream. 

The  following  beautiful  propofition,  given  by  Le 
Seilr  and  Jaquier,  in  their  Commentary  on  the  fecond 
Book  of  Newton’s  Principia,  with  a  few  examples  of 
its  application,  will  fuffice  for  any  further  account  of 


this  theory.  ^ 

pulfe  which  this  filament  would  make  at  V  ;  and  GQ^  Prop.  V.  Let  ADB  (fig.  4.)  be  the  feftion  of  apu]fe  on  a 
is  the  effedlive  impulfe  of  the  fame  filament  at  G,  efti-  furface  of  Ample  curvature,  fuch  as  is  the  furface  of  curved  fur- 

mated  in  the  direction  G  H  of  the  flream  ;  and  G  H  is  *  cylinder.  Let  this  be  expofed  to  the  a&ion  of 

to  GQas  G  H*  to  GI1,  that  is,  as  rad.*  to  fin.T  fluid  moving  in  the  dire&ion  AC.  Let  BC  be  the  £hat  oa  ilf 
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fedion  of  tlie  plane  (which  we  have  called  Its  bafe),  known, 
perpendicular  to  the  diredion  of  the  flream.  In  AC 
produced,  take  any  length  CG;  and  on  CG  defcribe 
the  femi  circle  CHG,  and  complete  the  redangle 
BCGO.  Through  any  point  D  of  the  curve  draw 
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that  the  parabolic  area  BMGC  Is  two  thirds  ReGftiac*. 
of  the  parallelogram  BCGO.  Therefore  the  impulfe  - 
on  the  quadrant  ADB  is  two  thirds  of  the  impulfe  on 
the  bafe  BC.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  quadrant 
A  d  b  and  its  bafe  c  b.  Therefore,  The  impulfe  on  a  ry-The  im- 


ED  parallel  to  AC,  and  meeting  BC  and  OG  in  (3  Under  or  half  cylinder  is  two  thirds  of  the  dived  impulfe  onpulfe  on* 


and  P-  Let  DF  touch  the  curve  in  D,  and  draw 
the  chord  GH  parallel  to  DF,  and  HKM  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  CG,  meeting  ED  in  M.  Suppofe  this  to 
be  done  for  every  point  of  the  curve  ADB,  and  let 
LMN  be  the  curve  which  paffes  through  all  the 
points  of  interfedion  of  the  parallels  EDP  and  the 
correfponding  perpendiculars  HKM. 


The  effedive  impulfe  on  the  curve  furface  ADB  in 
the  diredion  of  the  llream,  is  to  its  direct  impulfe  on 
the  bafe  BC  as  the  area  BCNL  is  to  the  rectangle 
BCGO. 

Draw  e  d  qmp  parallel  to  EP  and  extremely  near  it. 
The  arch  T)  d  of  the  curve  maybe  conceived  as  the 
fedion  of  an  elementary  plane,  having  the  pofition  of 
the  tangent  DF.  The  angle  EDF  is  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  of  the  filament  ED  de .  This  is  equal  to  CGH, 
becaufe  ED,  DF,  are  parallel  to  CG,  GH  ;  and  (be- 
caufe  CPIG  is  a  femicircle)  CH  is  perpendicular  to 
GH.  Alfo  CG  :  CH  =  CH  :  CK,  and  CG  :  CK  =r 
CG*  :  CH2,  =  rad.2  :  fin.2,  CGH,  =  rad.2  :  fin.2  in- 
cid.  Therefore  if  CG,  or  its  equal  DP,  represent  the 
dired  impulfe  on  the  point  Q_of  the  bafe,  CK,  or  its 
equal  QM,  will  reprefent  the  effedive  impulfe  on  the 
point  D  of  the  curve.  And  thus,  Qqp  P  will  repre¬ 
fent  the  dired  impulfe  of  the  filament  on  the  element 
Qj7  of  the  pafe,  and  QjrmM  will  reprefent  the  ef¬ 
fective  impulfe  of  the  fame  filament  on  the  element 
D  d  of  the  curve.  And,  as  this  is  true  of  the  whole 
curve  ADB,  the  effedive  impulfe  on  the  whole  curve 
will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  BCNML  ;  and  the  di- 
red  impulfe  on  the  bafe  will  be  reprefented  by  the  rec¬ 
tangle  BCGO;  and  therefore  the  impulfe  on  the  curve - 
furface  is  to  the  impulfe  on  the  bafe  as  the  area  BLMNC 
is  to  the  redangle  BOGC. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  conftrudion,  that  if  the  tangent 
to  the  curve  at  A  is  perpendicular  to  AC,  the  point  N 
will  coincide  with  G.  Alfo,  if  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  B  is  parallel  to  AC,  the  point  L  will  coincide 
with  B. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  curve  ADB  is  fuch  that  an 
equation  can  be  had  to  exhibit  the  general  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  abfeiffa  AR  and  the  ordinate  DR,  we  (hall 
deduce  an  equation  which  exhibits  the  relation  between 
the  abfeifs  CK  and  the  ordinate  KM  of  the  curve 
LMN ;  and  this  will  give  us  the  ratio  of  BLNC  to 
BOGC. 

Thus,  if  the  furface  is  that  of  a  cylinder,  fo  that  the 
curve  BDA£  (fig.  5.),  whieh  receives  the  impulfe  of 
the  fluid,  is  a  femicircle,  make  CG  equal  to  AC,  and 
conftrud  the  figure  as  before.  The  curve  BMG  is  a 
parabola,  whofe  axis  is  CG,  whofe  vertex  is  G,  and 
whofe  parameter  is  equal  to  CG.  For  it  is  plain,  that 
CG  =  DC,  and  GH  -  CQ^  =  MK.  And  CG  X  GK 

GH*  =  KM’r  That  is,  the  curve  is  fuch,  that  the 
fquare  of  .the  ordmate  KM  is  equal  to  the  redangle  of 
the  abfeiffa  GK  and  a  conftant  line  GC;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  a  parabola  whofe  vertex  is  G.  Now,  it  is  well 


its  tranfverfe  plane  through  the  axis  ;  or  it  is  two  thirds  cyhndert 
of  the  dired  impulfe  on  one  fide  of  a  parallelepiped  of 
the  fame  breadth  and  height. 

Prop.  VL — If  the  body  be  a  folid  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  figure  BDAC  (fig.  4.)  round  the 
axis  AC  ;  and  if  it  be  expofed  to  the  adion  of  a 
flream  of  fluid  moving  in  the  diredion  of  the  axis 
AC;  then  the  effedive  impulfe  in  the  diredion  of  the 
flream  is  to  the  dired  impulle  011  its  bafe,  as  the  folid 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  figure  BLMNC 
round  the  axis  CN  to  the  cylinder  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  redangle  BOGC. 

This  fcarcely  needs  a  demonflration.  The  figure 
ADBLMNA  is  a  fedion  of  thefe  folids  by  a  plane 
palling  through  the  axis;  and  what  lias  been  demon- 
flrated  of  this  fedion  is  true  of  every  other,  becaufe 
they  are  all  equal  and  fimilar.  It  is  therefore  true  of 
the  whole  folids,  and  (their  bafe)  the  circle  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  BC  round  the  axis  AC. 

Hence  we  eafily  deduce,  that  The  impulfe  on  a fphere  On  a* 
is  one  half  of  the  dired  impulfe  on  its  great  circle ,  or  on  the  Inhere, 
bafe  of  a  cylinder  of  equal  diameter .  acd 

For  in  this  cafe  the  curve  BMN  (fig.  5.)  which  ge¬ 
nerates  the  folid  exprefling  the  impulfe  on  the  fphere 
is  a  parabola,  and  the  folid  is  a  parabolic  conoid.  Now 
this  conoid  is  to  the  cylinder  generated  by  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  redangle  BOGC  round  the  axis  CG,  as 
the  fum  of  all  the  circles  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  ordinates  to  the  parabola  fuch  as  KM,  to  the  fum 
of  as  many  circles  generated  by  the  ordinates  to  the 
redangle  fuch  as  KT;  or  as  the  fum  of  all  the  fq  uares 
deferibed  on  the  ordinates  KM  to  the  fum  of  as  many 
fq  uares  deferibed  on  the  ordinates  KT.  Draw  BG  cut¬ 
ting  MK  in  S.  The  fquare  on  *MK  is  to  the  fquare  on 
BC  or  TK  as  the  abfeiffa  GK  to  the  abfeiffa  GC  (by  the 
nature  of  the  parabola),  or  as  SK  to  BC  ;  becaufe  SK 
and  BCare  refpedively  equal  toGK  andGC.  Therefore 
the  fum  of  all  the  fquares  on  ordinates,  fuch  as  MK,  is  to 
the  fum  of  as  many  fquares  on  ordinates,  fuch  as  TK, 
as  the  fum  of  all  the  lines  SK  to  the  fum  of  as  many 
triangle  BGC  to  the  rec¬ 
one  to  two  ;  and  therefore 
half  of  the  dired 


is  one 


lines  TK  ;  that  is,  as  the 
tangle  BOGC  ;  that  is,  as 
the  impulfe  on  the  fphere 
impulfe  on  its  great  circle. 

From  the  fame  conflrudion  we  may  very  eafily  de-On  the 
duce  a  very  curious  and  feemingly  ufeful  truth,  that  of fr uflum  of 
all  conical  bodies  having  the  circle  whofe  diameter  is acoac* 
AB  (fig.  2.)  for  its  bafe,  and  FD  for  its  height,  the 
one  which  fuffains  the  fmallefi  impulfe  or  meets  with 
the  fmallefi  refiflance  is  the  fruftum  AGHB  of  a  cone 
ACB  fo  conflruded,  that  EF  being  taken  equal  to 
ED,  EA  is  equal  to  EC.  This  fruftum,  though  more 
capacious  than  the  cone  AFB  of  the  fame  height,  will 
be  l^fs  refilled. 

Alfo,  if  the  folid  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
BDAC  {fig.  4.)  have  its  anterior  part  covered  with  a 
fruftum  of  a  cone  generated  by  the  lines  D  a,  a  A, 

forming 
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forming  the  angle  at  a  of  135  degrees;  this  folid, 
though  more  capacious  than  the  included  folid,  will 
be  left  r elided. 

And,  from  the  fame  principles,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
determined  the  form  of  the  curve  ADB  which  would 
generate  the  folid  which,  of  all  others  of  the  fame 
length  and  bafe,  Ihould  have  the  lead  refidance. 

Thefe  arc  curious  and  important  deductions,  but  are 
not  introduced  here,  for  reafons  which  will  foon  ap¬ 
pear. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  obferve,  that  all  that  we 
have  hitherto  delivered  on  this  fubjeft,  relates  to  the 
comparifon  of  different  impulfes  or  refidances.  We 
have  always  compared  the  oblique  impullions  with  the 
dire  ft,  and  by  their  intervention  we  compare  the  ob¬ 
lique  impulfions  with  each  other.  But  it  remains  to 
give  abfolute  meafures  of  fome  individual  impullion  ; 
to  which,  as  t©  an  unit,  we  may  refer  ever)'  other. 
And  as  it  is  by  their  preffure  that  they  become  ufe- 
ful  or  hurtful,  and  they  mud  be  oppofed  by  other 
preffure?,  it  becomes  extremely  convenient  to  compare 
them  all  with  that  preffure  with  which  we  are  mod 
familiarly  acquainted,  the  preffure  of  gravity. 

Different  The  manner  in  which  the  comparifon  is  made,  is 
intuitions  this.  When  a  body  advances  in  a  fluid  with  a  known 
«™pared  veloc[ty> 

it  puts  a  known  Quantity  of  the  fluid  into 
preffure  of  motion  (as  is  fuppofed)  with  this  velocity;  and  this  is 
gravity.  done  in  a  known  time.  We  have  only  to  examine 
what  weight  will  put  this  quantity  of  fluid  into  the 
fame  motion,  by  afting  on  it  during  the  fame  time. 
This  weight  is  conceived  as  equal  to  the  refidance. 
Thus,. let  us  fuppofe  that  a  dream  of  water,  moving 
at  the  rate  of  eight  feet  per  fecond,  is  perpendicularly 
obdrufted  by  a  fquare  foot  of  folid  furface  held  fad  in 
its  place.  Conceiving  water  to  aft  in  the  manner  ©f 
the  hypothetical  fluid  now  deferibed,  and  to  be  with¬ 
out  eladicity,  the  whole  effect  is  the  gradual  annihi¬ 
lation  of  the  motion  of  eight  cubic  feet  of  water  ino- 
ying  eight  feet  in  a  fecond.  And  this  is  done  in  a  fe¬ 
cond  of  time.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  gradually  put¬ 
ting  eight  cubic  feet  of  water  into  motion  with  this 
velocity ;  and  doing  this  by  afting  uniformly  during 
a  fecond.  What  weight  is  able  to  produce  this  ef¬ 
fect  ?  The  weight  of  eight  feet  of  water,  afting  du¬ 
ring  a  fecond  on  it,  will,  as  is  well  known,  give  it  the 
velocity  of  thirty-two  feet  per  fecond ;  that  is,  four 
times  greater.  Therefore,  the  weight  of  the  fourth  part 
of  eight  cubic  feet,  that  is,  the  weight  of  two  cubic  feet, 
afting  during  a  fecond,  will  do  the  fame  thing,  or  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  water  wliofe  bafe  is  a  fquare 
foot,  and  whole  height  is  two  feet.  This  will  not 
only  produce  this  effeft  in  the  fame  time  with  the  im¬ 
pulsion  of  the  folid  body,  but  it  will  alfo  do  it  by  the 
fame  degrees,  as  any  one  will  clearly  perceive,  by  at¬ 
tending  to  the  gradual  acceleration  of  the  mafs  of  wa¬ 
ter  urged  by  3-  of  its  weight,  and  comparing  this  with 
the  gradual  produftion  or  extinction  of  motion  in  the 
fluid  by  the  progrefs  of  the  refilled  furface. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  8  cubic  feet  of  water,  by 
falling  one  foot,  which  it  will  do  in  one-fourth  of  a  fe¬ 
cond,  will  acquire  the  velocity  of  eight  feet  per  fecond 
by  its  weight ;  therefore  the  force  which  produces  the 
iame  effeft  in  a  whole  fecond  is  one-fourth  of  this.  This 
force  is  therefore  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 


water,  whofe  bafe  is  a  fquare  foot,  and  whofe  height  is  Ref; fiance. 
two  feet;  that  is,  twice  the  height  neceffary  for  acqui- 
ring  the  velocity  of  the  motion  by  gravity.  The  con- 
clufion  is  the  fame  whatever  be  the  furface  that  is  re¬ 
filled,  whatever  be  the  fluid  that  refills,  and  whatever  be 
the  velocity  of  the  motion.  In  this  induftive  and  fa¬ 
miliar  manner  wre  learn,  that  the  direct  impulfe  or  rejijl - 
a  nee  of  an  unelnjlic fluid  cn  any  plane  furface ,  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  having  the  furface  for  itf 
bafe ,  and  twice  the  fall  neceffary  for  acquiring  the  velocity 
of  the  motion  for  its  height  :  and  if  the  fluid  is  confider- 
ed  as  elallic,  the  impulfe  or  refillance  is  twice  as  great. 

See  Newt.  Princip .  B.  II.  prop.  35.  and  38.  ^ 

It  now  remains  to  compare  this  theory  with  experi-Thft  theory 
ment.  Many  have  been  made,  both  by  Sir  Ifaac  New'-  tried  by  diu 
ton  and  by  fubfequent  waiters.  It  is  much  to  be  la- ferent  ex* 
mented,  that  in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance,  both  t0  Penments’ 
the  phiiofopher  and  to  the  artift,  there  is  fuch  a  difa- 
greement  in  the  refults  with  each  other.  Wc  Audi 
mention  the  experiments  w'hich  feem  to  have  been  made 
with  the  greatell  judgment  and  care.  Thofe  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  wrere  chiefly  made  by  the  ofcillations  of 
pendulums  in  water,  and  by  the  defeent  of  balls  both  in 
water  and  in  air.  Many  have  been  made  by  Mariotte 
(Traite  de  Mouvement  des  Eaux).  Gravefande  has  pub- 
lifhed,  in  his  Syflem  of  Natural  Philofophy ,  experiments 
made  on  the  refidance  or  impulfions  on  folids  in  the 
midll  of  a  pipe  or  canal.  They  are  extremely  well  con¬ 
trived,  but  are  on  fo  fmall  a  fcale  that  they  are  of  very 
little  ufe.  Daniel  Bernoulli,  and  his  pupil  Profeffor 
Krafft,  have  publilhed,  in  the  Comment .  s lead .  Petropol. 
experiments  on  the  impulfe  of  a  llream  or  vein  of  w’ater 
from  an  orifice  or  tube:  Thefe  are  of  great  value.  The 
Abbe  Boffut  has  publilhed  others  of  the  fame  kind  in 
his  Hydrodynamique.  Mr  Robins  has  publilhed,  in  his 
New  Principles  of  Gunnery ,  many  valuable  experiments 
on  the  impulfe  and  refillance  of  air.  The  Chev.  de 
Borda,  in  the  Mem .  Acad.  Paris ,  1763  and  1767,  lias 
given  experiments  on  the  refillance  of  air  and  alfo  of 
water,  w’hich  are  very  interefling.  The  moll  complete 
colleftion  of  experiments  on  the  refillance  of  water  are 
thofe  made  at  the  public  expence  by  a  committee  of  the 
academy  of  fciences,  conflfling  of  the  marquis  de  Con- 
dorcet,  Mr  d’Alembert,  Abbe  Boffut,  and  others.  The 
Chev.  de  Buat,  in  his  Hydrauli^ue,  has  publilhed  fome 
moll  curious  and  valuable  experiments,  w'here  many  im¬ 
portant  circumllances  are  taken  notice  of,  which  had 
never  been  attended  to  before,  and  which  give  a  view 
of  the  fubjeft  totally  different  from  wrhat  is  ufually  ta¬ 
ken  of  it.  Don  George  d’Ulloa,  in  his  Examine  Ma - 
ritimoy  has  alfo  given  fome  important  experiments,  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  adduced  by  Bougeur  in  his  Manceuvre  dcs 
Vaijfeauxy  but  leading  to  very  different  concluifons.  All 
thefe  Ihould  be  confulted  by  fuch  as  w'ould  acquire  a 
praftical  knowledge  of  this  fubjeft.  We  mull  content 
ourfelves  with  giving  their  moft  general  and  Heady  rc- 
fults.  Such  as, 

1 .  It  is  very  confonant  to  experiment  that  the  refifl- 
ances  are  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 

When  the  velocities  of  water  do  not  exceed  a  few  feet 
per  fecond,  no  fenfible  deviation  is  obferved.  In  very 
fmall  velocities  the  refillances  are  fenfibly  greater  than 
in  this  proportion,  and  this  excefs  is  plainly  owing  to 
the  vifeidity  or  imperfeft  fluidity  of  water.  Sir  Ifaac 
N‘  2  Newton 
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Refiftance.  Newton  has  fhown  that  the  refinance  arifing  from  tins 
caufe  is  conftant,  or  the  fame  in  every  velocity ;  and 
when  he  has  taken  off  a  certain  part  of  the  total  refin¬ 
ance,  he  found  the  remainder  was  very  exa&ly  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  His  experiments 
to  this  purpofe  were  made  with  balls  a  very  little  hea¬ 
vier  than  water,  fo  as  to  defcend  very  (lowly  ;  and  they 
were  made  with  his  ufual  care  and  accuracy,  and  may 
be  depended  on. 

Cattfes  of  In  the  experiments  made  with  bodies  floating  on  the 
its  difagree- furface  of  water,  there  is  an  addition  to  the  refinance 
them  ar^in?  from  inertia  of  the  water.  The  water  heaps 
Up  a  little  on  the  anterior  furface  of  the  floating  body, 
and  is  deprefTed  behind  it.  Hence  arifes  a  hydroflatical 
preffure,  adting  in  concert  with  the  true  refinance.  A 
ftmilar  thing  is  obferved  in  the  refinance  of  air,  which, 
is  condenfed  before  the  body  and  rarefied  behind  it,  and 
thus  an  additional  refiftance  is  produced  by  the  unba^ 
lanced  elafticity  of  the  air ;  and  alfo  becaufe  the  air* 
which  is  actually  difplaced,  is  deafer  than  common  air. 
Thefe  circumftances  caufe  the  refiftances  to  increafe 
fafler  than  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  :  but,  even  in¬ 
dependent  of  this,  there  is  an  additional  refiftance  ari- 
flng  from  the  tendency  to  rarefa&ion  behind  a  very 
fwift  body  ;  becaufe  the  preffure  of  the  furrounding 
fluid  can  only  make  the  fluid  fill  the  fpace  left  with  a 
determined  velocity. 

We  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  this  circumftance 
more  particularly  under  Gunnery  and  Pneumatics, 
when  conii  dering  very  rapid  motions.  Mr  Robins  had 
remarked  that  the  velocity  at  which  the  obferved  re¬ 
fiftance  of  the  air  began  to  increafe  fo  prodigioufly,  was 
that  of  about  iioo  or  1200  feet  per  fecond,  and  that 
this  was  the  velocity  with  which  air  would  rufh  into  a 
void.  He  concluded,  that  when  the  velocity  was  great¬ 
er  than  this,  the  ball  was  expofed  to  the  additional  re¬ 
fiftance  arifing  from  the  unbalanced  ftatical  preffure  of 
the  air,  and'  that  this  conftant  quantity  behoved  to  be 
added  to  the  refiftance  arifing  from  the  air’s  inertia  in 
all  greater  velocities.  This  is  very  reafonable  :  But  he 
imagined  that  in  finaller  velocities  there  was  no  fuch 
unbalanced  preffure.  But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  :  for 
although  in  fmaller  velocities  the  air  will  ftill  fill  up  the 
fpace  behind  the  body,  it  will  not  fill  it  up  with  air  of 
the  fame  denfity.  This  would  be  to  fuppofe  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  air  into  the  deferted  place  to  be  inftantane- 
ous.  There  muft  therefore  be  a  rarefa&ion  behind  the 
body,  and  a  preffure  backward ;  arifing  from  unbalan¬ 
ced  elafticity,  independent  of  the  condenfation  on  the 
anterior  part.  The  condenfation  and  rarefa&ion  are 
canfed  by  the  fame  thing,  viz.  the  limited  elafticity  of 
the  air.  Were  this  infinitely  great,  the  fmalleft  conden¬ 
fation  before  the  body  would  be  inftantjy  diffufed  over 
the  whole  air,  and  fo  would  the  rarefa&ion,  fo  that  no 
preffure  of  unbalanced  elafticity  would  be  obferved;  but 
the  elafticity  is  fuch  as  to  propagate  the  condenfation  * 
with  the  velocity  of  found  only,  i.  e.  the  velocity  of 
1142  feet  per  fecond.  Therefore  this  additional  re¬ 
fiftance  does  not  commence  precifely  at  this  velocity,, 
but  is  fenfible  in  all  fmaller  velocities,  as  is  very  juftly 
obferved  by  Euler.  But  we  are  not  yet  able  to  afeer- 
tain  the  law  of  its  increafe,  although  it  is  a  problem 
which  feems  fufceptible  of  a  tolerably  accurate  folu- 
tioa. 


Precifely  fimllar  to  this  is  the  refiftance  to  the  me*.  Rcfiftaree 
tion  of  floating  bodies,  arifing  from  the  accumulation 
or  gorging  up  of  the  water  on  their  anterior  furface, 
and  its  depreflion.  behind  them.  Were  the  gravity  of 
the  water  infinite,  while  its  inertia  remains,  the  fame, 
the  wave  raifed  up  at  the  prow  of  a  fhip  would  be  in- 
ftantly  diffufed  over  the  whole  ocean,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  infinitely  fmall,  as  alfo  the  depreflion  be¬ 
hind  the  poop.  But  this  wave  requires  time  for  it& 
diffufion  ;  and  while  it  is  not  diffufed,  it  a£ts  by  hydro  lla- 
tical  preffure*  We  are  equally  unable  to  afeertain  the 
law  of  variation  of  this  part  of  the  refiftance,  the  me* 
clianifm  of  waves  being  but  very  imperfectly  under- 
flood.  The  height  of  the  wave  in  the  experiments  of 
the  French  academy  could  not  be  meafured ,  with  fuffi- 
cient  precifion  (being  only  obferved  m  pajfant)  for  as¬ 
certaining  its  relation  to  the  velocity.  The  Chev.  Buat 
attempted  it  in  his  experiments,  but  without  fuccefs.  This 
muft  evidently  make  a  part  of  the  refiftance  in  all  velo¬ 
cities  :  and  it  ftill  remains  an  undecided  queftion,  “What, 
relation  it  bears  to>the  velocities?”  When  the  folid  bo¬ 
dy  is  wholly  buried  in  the  fluid,  this  accumulation  does 
not  take  place,  or  at  lea  ft  not  in  the  fame  way  :  It 
may,  however,  be  obferved.  Every  perfon  may  recol-  * 
led,  that  in  a  very  fwift  running  ftream  a  large  ftone 
at  the  bottom  will  produce  a  fmall  fwell  above  it ;  un*» 
lefs  it  lies  very  deep,  a  nice  eye  may  ftill  obferve  it. 

The  water,  on  arriving  at  the  obftacle,  glides  paft  it  ia 
every  direClion,  and  is  defleCted  on  all  hands;  and  there¬ 
fore  what  paffes  over  it  is  alfo  defleCled  upwards,  and 
caufes  the  water  over  it  to  rife  above  its  level.  The 
nearer  that  the  body  is  to  the  furface,  the  greater  will, 
be  the  perpendicular  rife  of  the  water,  but  it  will  be 
lefs  diffufed;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  whole  ele¬ 
vation  will  be  greater  or  lefs..  By  the  whole  elevation 
we  mean  the  area  of  a  perpendicular  fe&ion  of  the  ele¬ 
vation  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  dire&ion  of  the 
ftream.  We  are  rather  difpofed  to  think  that  this  area 
will  be  greateft  when  the  body  is  near  the  furface. 

D’Ulloa  has  attempted  to  confider  this  fubjeCl  feienti- 
fically  ;  and  is  of  a  very  different  opinion,  which  he. 
confirms  by  th^  Angle  experiment  to  be  mentioned  by 
and  by.  Mean  time,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  water 
which  glides  paft  the  body  cannot  fall  in  behind  it  with 
fufficient.  velocity  for  filling  up  the  fpace  behind,  there 
muft  be  a  void  there  ;  and  thus  a  hydroflatical  preffure 
muft  be  fuperadded  to  the  refiftance  arifing  from  the 
inertia  of  the  water.  All  muft  have  obferved,  that  if 
the  end  of  a  flick  held  in  the  hand  be  drawn  flowly 
through  the  water,  the  water  will  fill  the  place  left  by 
the  flick,  and  there  will  be  no  curled  wave  :  but  if  the 
motion  be  very  rapid,  a  hollow  trough  or  gutter  is  left 
behind,  and  is  not  filled  up  till  at  fome  diftance  from  - 
the  flick,  and  the  wave  which  forms  its  tides  is  very 
much  broken  and  curled.  The  writer  of  this  article 
has  often  looked  into  the  water  from  the  poop  of  a 
fecond  rate  man  of  war  when  fhe  was  failing  11  miles 
per  hour,  which  is  a  velocity  of  16  feet  per  fecond 
nearly  ;  and  he  not  only  obferved  that  the  back  of  the 
rudder  was  naked  for  about  two  feet  below  the  load 
wacer-line,  but  alfo  that  the  trough  or  wake  made  by  the 
fhip  was  filled  up  with  water  which  was  broken  and 
foaming  to  a  confiderable  depth,  and  to  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  veffel:  There  muft  therefore  have  been 


other  fide  a 
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a  void.  He  never  faw  the  wake  perfe&ly  tranfparent  fluid, 
(and  therefore  completely  filled  with  water)  when  the 
velocity  exceeded  9  or  10  feet  per  fecond.  While  this 
broken  water  is  obferved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  void  and  an  additional  refi (lance.  But  even 
when  the  fpace  left  by  the  body,  or  the  fpace  behind  a 
flill  body  expofed  to  a  dream,  is  completely  filled,  it 
may  not  be  filled  fufficiently  fall,  and  there  may  be 
(and  certainly  is,  as  we  (hall  fee  afterwards)  a  quantity 
of  water  behind  the  body,  which  is  moving  more  (low¬ 
ly  away  than  the  reft,  and  therefore  hangs  in  fome 
fliape  by  the  body,  and  is  dragged  by  it,,  increafing  the 
refiftance.  The  quantity  of  this  mutt  depend  partly  on 
the  velocity  of  the  body  or  dream,  and  partly  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  furrounding  water  comes  in 
behind.  This  laft  muft  depend  on  the  preffiire  of  the 
furrounding  water.  It  would  appear,  that  when  this 
adjoining  preffiire  is  very  great,  as  muft  happen  when 
the  depth  is  great,  the  augmentation  of  refiftance  now 
fpoken  of  would  be  lefs.  Accordingly  this  appears  in 
Newton's  experiments,  where  the  balls  wrere  lefs  retard¬ 
ed  as  they  were  deeper  under  water. 

Thefe  experiments  are  fo  fimple  in  their  nature,  and 
were  made  with  fuch  care,  and  by  a  perfon  fo  able  to 
detedt  and  appreciate  every  circumftance,  that  they  de- 
ferve  great  credit,  and  the  conclufions  legitimately  drawn 
from  them  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  phyfical  laws. 

We  think  that  the  prefent  dedu&ion  is  unexception¬ 
able  :  for  in  the  motion  of  balls,  which  hardly  defen¬ 
ded,  their  preponderancy  being  hardly  fenfible,  the  ef- 
fedl  of  depth  muft  have  borne  a  very  great  proportion  to 
the  whole  refiftance,  and  muft  have  greatly  influenced 
their  motions ;  yet  they  were  obferved  to  fall  as  if  the 
refiftance  had  no  way  depended  on  the  depth. 

The  fame  thing  appears  in  Borda’s  experiments, 
tvhere  a  fphere  which  was  deeply  immerfed  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  lefs  refilled  than  one  that  moved  with  the  fame 
velocity  near  the  furface  ;  and  this  was  very  conflant 
and  regular  in  a  courfe  of  experiments.  D’Ulloa,  how¬ 
ever,  affirms  the  contrary  :  He  fays  that  the  refiftance 
of  a  board,  which  was  a  foot  broad,  immerfed  one  foot 
in  a  dream  moving  two  feet  per  fecond,  was  15^-  lbs. 
and  the  refiftance  to  the  fame  board,  when  immerfed 
2  feet  in  a  dream  moving  if  feet  per  fecond  (in  which 
cafe  the  furface  was  2  feet),  was  2 6\  pounds  (a). 

We  are  very  forry  that  we  cannot  give  a  proper  account 
of  this  theory  of  refiftance  by  Don  George  Juan  D’Ul- 
loa,  an  author  of  great  mathematical  reputation,  and  the 
infpeftor  of  the  marine  academies  in  Spain.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  either  the  original  or  the 
French  tranflation,  and  judge  of  it  only  by  an  extract 
by  Mr  Prony  in  his  Architecture  Hydraullque ,  $  868. 

&c.  The  theory  is  enveloped  (according  to  Mr  Pro- 
ny's  cuftom)  in  the  mod  complicated  expreffions,  fo  that, 
the  phyfical  principles  are  kept  almoll  out  of  fight. 

When  accommodated  to  the  fimpleft  poftible  cafe*  it  . is. 
nearly  as  follows. 

His  theory  Let  0  be  an  elementary  orifice  or  portion  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fide  of  a  veflel  filled  with  a  heavy  fluid,  and 
ance#  let  h  be  ita  depth  under  the  horizontal  furface  of  the 
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Let  J  be  the  denfity  of  the  fluid,  and  ?  the  ae-  Refill 
celerative  power  of  gravity,  =32  feet  velocity  acqui-  W~V 
fed  in  a  fecond. 

It  is  known,  fays  he,  that  the  water  would  flow  out 
at  this  hole  with  the  velocity  u  =z  V  2  ?  h9  and  2  tb 
u1 

and  h  =—  .  It  is  alfo  known  that  the  preffiire  p  on 

the  orifice  0  is  ?  0  J  zz  9  0  *  — ,  =:  i  *  0 

2  p 

Now  let  this  little  furface  0  be  fuppofed  to  move 
with  the  velocity  v .  The  fluid  would  meet  it  with  the 
velocity  u-\-v9  or  u~v9  according  as  it  moved  in  the 
oppofite  or  in  the  fame  direction  with  the  efflux.  In 
the  equation  p  =  i*oul9  fubftitute  u  v  for  u9  and 

we  have  the  preffiire  on  a  =  p  =  —  (z<  z±z  *i>)  %  = 

W  2 

This  preffiire  is  a  weight,  that  is,  a  mafs  of  matter 
m  actuated  by  gravity  <p9  or  p  zz  9  m9  and  m  zz  J  e 

This  elementary  furface  being  immerfed  in  a  flag- 
nant  fluid,  and  moved  with  the  velocity  v9  will  fuftain 

on  one  fide  a  preffiire  ^  0  {y  b +  — ^  and  on  the- 

preffiire  &  0  (y/  h  —  ^7“^  5  and  the  fen* 
fible  refiftance  will  be  the  difference  of  thefe  two  pref~ 
fures,  which  is  0  4  \/  h  — 


4 


or 


S  0  4  y'  h  that 
8 


*9 

Singula¬ 
rity-  of 
D’Ulioa’s 
experi¬ 
ments. 


is,  becaufe  a/  %  =  8  5  a  quantity  which  fa 

2 

in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  depth  under  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  fluid,  and  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  velocity  of 
the  refifled  furface  jointly. 

There  is  nothing -in  experimental  philofophy  more 
certain  than  that  the  refiftances  are  very  nearly  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities ;  and  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  by  what  experiments  the  ingenious  author  has 
fupported  this  conclufion. 

But  there  is,  befides,  what  appears  to  us  to  be  anj)efe£  ^ 
eflential  defeat  in  this  inveftigation.  The  equation  ex- his  inveftit-' 
hibits  no  refiftance  in  the  cafe  of  a  fluid  without  weight,  gation* 
Now  a  theory  of  the.  refiftance  of  fluids  fhould  exhibit 
the  retardation  arifing  from  inertia  alone,  and  fhould  di- 
flinguifh  it  from  that  arifing  from  any  other  caufe:  and 
moreover,  while  it  offigns  an  ultimate  fenfible  refiftance- 
proportional  (cateris  paribus)  to  the  fimple  velocity,  it 
a/fumes  as  a  firft  principle  that  the  preflure  p Is  as  wrt z*iA 
It  alfo  gives  a  falfe  meafure  of  the  ftatical  preffures  ; 
for  thefe  (in  the  cafe  of  bodies  immerfed  in  our  waters 
at  leaft)  are  made  up  of  the  preffiire  of  the  incumbent 
water,  which  is  meafured  by  h9  and  the  preflure  of  the 
atmofphere,  a  conftant  quantity. 

Whatever  reafon  can  be  given  for  fetti ng  out  with 
the  principle  that  the  preffiire  on  the  little  furface  o9 
moving  with  the  velocity  u,  is  equal  to- 4-  S  0  (iidtv)** 
makes  it  indifpenfabiy  neceffary  to  take  for  the  velocity 


(a)  There  is  fomething  very  unaccountable  in  thefe  experiments# 
ether  author  has  obferved# 


The  refiftances  are  much  greater  than  any 
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Refinance.  not  that  with' which  water  would  Hue  from  a  hole  tion  of  fluids, 
V  iv  - 1— r  wl10fe  depth  under  the  furface  is  h,  but  the  velocity 
with  which  it  will  iffue  from  a  hole  whofe  depth 
is  ^  +  33  feet.  Becaufe  the  preflure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  is  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  water  33  feet 
high:  for  this  is  the  acknowledged  velocity  with  which 
It  would  rufh  in  to  the  void  left  by  the  body.  If 
therefore  this  velocity  (which  does  not  exift)  has  any 
fhare  iri  the  effort,  we  muft  have  for  the  fluxion  of 


preflure  not 


Wh  v  |n|t  4V  h  -f  33^ 


This  would  not 
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only  give  preflure  or  refiflances  many  times  exceeding 
thofe  that  have  been  obferved  in  out  experiments,  but 
would  alfo  totally  change  the  proportions  which  this 
theory  determined.  It  was  at  any  rate  improper  to  em- 
barrafs  an  invefligation,  already  very  intricate,  with  the 
preflure  of  gravity,  and  with  two  motions  of  efflux, 
which  do  not  exift,  and  are  neceffary  for  making  the 
preffures  in  the  ratio  of  u-\~vz  and  u — v*. 

Mr  Prony  has  been  at  no  pains  to  inform  his  readers 
of  his  reafons  for  adopting  this  theory  of  refiftance,  fo 
contrary  to  all  received  opinions,  and  to  the  mofl  diftind 
experiments.  Thofe  of  the  French  academy,  made  un¬ 
der  greater  preffures,  gave  a  much  fmaller  refiftance  ;  and 
the  very  experiments  adduced  in  fupport  of  this  theory 
are  extremely  deficient,  wanting  fully  -Jd  of  what  the 
theory  requires.  The  refiflances  by  experiment  were 
and  2 6y,  and  the  theory  required  20-^  and  39. 
The  equation,  however,  deduced  from  the  theory  is 
greatly  deficient  in  the  expreflion  of  the  preffures  cau- 
led  by  the  accumulation  and  depreffion,  flating  the 

heights  of  them  as  =  1—.  They  can  never  be  fo  high, 
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becaufe  the  heaped  up  water  flows  off  at  the  Tides,  and 
it  alfo  comes  in  behind  by  the  Tides ;  fo  that  the  preflure 
is  much  lefs  than  half  the  weight  of  a  column  whofe 

height  is  3L-;  both  becaufe  the  accumulation  and  de- 
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preffion  are  lefs  at  the  Tides  than  in  the  middle,  and  be¬ 
caufe,  when  the  body  is  wholly  immerfed,  the  accumu¬ 
lation  is  greatly  diminifhed.  Indeed  in  this  cafe  the 
final  equation  does  not  include  their  effeds,  though  as 
real  in  this  cafe  as  when  part  of  the  body  is  above  water. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  fomewhat  furprifed  that  an 
author  of  D’Ulloa’s  eminence  fhould  have  adopted  a 
theory  fo  unneceflarily  and  fo  improperly  embarraffed 
with  foreign  circumftances  ;  and  that  Mr  Prony  fhould 
have  inferted  it  with  the  explanation  by  which  he  was 
to  abide,  in  a  work  deftined  for  pradical  ufe. 

This  point,  or  the  effed  of  deep  immerfion,  is  ftill  much 
contefted  ;  and  it  is  a  received  opinion,  by  many  not  ac- 
cuftomed  to  mathematical  researches,  that  the  refiftance 
is  greater  in  greater  depths.  This  is  affumed  as  an  im¬ 
portant  principle  by  Mr  Gordon,  author  of  A  Theory 
ef  Naval  Architecture  ;  but  on  very  vague  and  flight 
grounds ;  and  the  author  Teems  unacquainted  with  the 
manner  of  reafomng  on  fuch  fubjeds.  It  fhall  be  con- 
fidered  afterwards. 

With  thefe  correaions,  it  may  be  afferted  that  theory 
and  experiment  agree  very  well  in  this  refped,  and  that 
the  refiftance  may  be  afferted  to  be  in  the  duplicate  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  velocity. 

k  We  have  been  more  minute  on  this  fubjed,  becaufe 
&  is  the  leading  ptropofition  in  the  theory  of  the  ae- 
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Newton’s  demonftration  of  it  takes  no  Refifon , 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  particles  of  v* 
tlie  fluid  are  put  into  motion,  or  the  motion  which  each 
in  particular  acquires.  He  only  fhows,  that  if  there  be 
nothing  concerned  in  the  communication  but  pure  in¬ 
ertia,  the  fum  total  of  the  motions  of  the  particles,  efti- 
mated  in  the  diredion  of  the  bodies  motion,  or  that  of 
the  ftream,  will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity. 

It  was  therefore  of  importance  to  Ihow  that  this  part 
of  the  theory  was  juft.  To  do  this,  we  had  to  confider 
the  effed  of  every  circumftance  which  could  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  inertia  of  the  fluid.  All  thefe  had  been 
forefeen  by  that  great  man,  and  are  moft  briefly,  though 
perfpicuoufly,  mentioned  in  the  lafl  fcholium  to  prop.  36. 

B.  II. 

2.  It  appears  from  a  comparifon  of  all  the  experi-  [mp^c 
ments,  that  the  impulfes  and  refiflances  are  very  nearly  and  refift 
in  the  proportion  of  the  furfaces.  They  appear,  how-ancesnea 
ever,  to  increafe  fomewhat  falter  than  the  furfaces.  The in.  Pra 
Chevalier  Borda  found  that  the  refiftance,  with  the  fame  thefurfd 
velocity,  to  a  furface  of  ces. 


inftead  of  ■ 
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17.535 
42,750 
104,737 

The  deviation  in  thefe  experiments  from  the  theory 
increafes  with  the  furface,  and  is  probably  much  greater 
in  the  extenlive  furfaces  of  the  fails  of  fhips  and  wind¬ 
mills,  and  the  hulls  of  (hips. 

3.  The  rtfiftances  do  by  no  means  vary  in  the  du¬ 
plicate  ratio  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence. 

As  this  is  the  moft  interefting  circumftance,  having 
a  chief  influence  on  all  the  particular  modifications  of 
the  reflftance  of  fluids,  and  as  on  this  depends  the  whole 
theory  of  the  conftrudion  and  working  of  Ihips,  and 
the  action  of  water  on  out  moft  important  machines, 
and  Teems  moft  immediately  conneded  with  the  mecha- 
nifm  of  fluid?,  it  merits  a  very  particular  confideration. 

We  cannot  do  a  greater  fervice  than  by  rendering  more 
generally  known  the  excellent  experiments  of  the  French 
academy.  , 

Fifteen  boxes  or  veffels  were  conftruded,  which  were  Expert 
two  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  and  four  feet  long. ’^ent*  of 
One  of  them  was  a  parallelopiped  of  thefe  dimenftons  ;  the/rcncIj 
the  others  had  prows  of  a  wedge-form,  the  angle a  3  em^ 
ACB  (flg.  7.)  varying  by  12°  degrees  from  120  to  pjate 
1800;  fo  that  the  angle  of  incidence  increafed  by  6Q  ccccxxxv 
from  one  to  another.  Thefe  boxes  were  dragged  acrofs 
a  very  large  bafon  of  fmooth  water  (in  which  they  were 
immerfed  two  feet)  by  means  of  a  line  palling  over  a 
wheel  conneded  with  a  cylinder,  from  which  the  adu- 
ating  weight  was  fufpended.  The  motion  became  per- 
fedly  uniform  after  a  very  little  way  ;  and  the  time  of 
palling  over  96  French  feet  with  this  uniform  motion 
was  very  carefully  noted.  The  refiftance  was  meafu- 
red  by  the  weight  employed,  after  deducting  a  certain 
quantity  (properly  eftimated)  for  fridion,  and  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  water  againft  the  anterior  furface. 

The  refults  of  the  many  experiments  arc  given  in  the 
following  table  ;  where  column  1  ft  contains  the  angle  of 
the  prow,  column  2d  contains  the  refiftance  as  given  by 
the  preceding  theory,  column  3d  contains  the  refiftance 
exhibited  in  the  experiments,  and  column  4th  contains 
the  deviation  of  the  experiment  from  the  theory. 
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III. 
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0 

1 68 

9893 

9§93 

+  3 

156 

9568 

9578 

+  10 

144 

9045 

9084 

+  39 

132 

8346 

8446 

+ 100 

120 

7500 

7710 

4-210 

108 

6545 

6925 

+380 

96 

552  5 

6148 

4625 

84 

4478 

5433 

+955 

7* 

3455 

4800 

+  1345 

60 

2500 

4404 

41904 

48 

^54 

4240 

42586 

36 

955 

4142 

+3 '87 

24 

432 

4063 

+3631 

12 

109 

3999 

43890 

14 
others. 


The  refiftance  to  i  fquare  foot,  French  meafure,  mo¬ 
ving  with  the  velocity  of  2,56  feet  pei  fecond,  was  ve- 
,  ry  nearly  7,625  pounds  French. 

Reducing  thefe  to  Englifh  meafures,  we  have  the 
fill  face  =  1,1363  feet,  the  velocity  of  the  motion  equal 
to  2,7263  feet  per  fecond,  and  the  refiftance  equal  to 
8,234  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  weight  of  a  column 
of  Irefh  water  of  this  bafe,  and  having  for  its  height 
the  fall  neceffary  for  communicating  this  velocity,  is 
8,264  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  refiftances  to  other 
velocities  were  accurately  proportional  to  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities. 

There  is  great  diverfity  in  the  value  which  different 
authors  have  deduced  for  the  abfolute  refiftance  of  wa¬ 
ter  from  their  experiments.  I11  the  value  now  given 
nothing  is  taken  into  account  but  the  inertia  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  The  accumulation  againfl  the  forepart  of  the  box 
was  carefully  noted,  and  the  ftatical  preffure  backwards, 
arifing  from  this  caufe,  was  fubtraded  from  the  whole 
refiftance  to  the  drag.  There  had  not  been  a  fufficient 
variety  of  experiments  for  difeovering  the  fhare  which 
tenacity  and  fi  idion  produced  ;  fo  that  the  number  of 
pounds  fet  down  here  may  be  confidered  as  fomewhat 
iuperior  to  the  mere  effeds  of  the  inertia  of  the  water. 

We  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  the  mofl  accurate 
determination  yet  given  of  the  refiftance  to  a  body  in 
motion :  but  we  {hall  afterwards  fee  reafons  for  belie¬ 
ving,  that  the  impulfe  of  a  running  ftream  having  the 
fame  velocity  is  fomewhat  greater ;  and  this  is  the  form 
in  which  moil  of  the  experiments  have  been  made. 

Alio  obferve,  that  the  refiftance  here  given  is  that  to 
a  veftel  two  feet  broad  and  deep  and  four  feet  long. 

The  refiftance  to  a  plane  of  two  feet  broad  and  deep 
would  probably  have  exceeded  this  in  the  proportion  of 
15,22  to  14,54,  for  reafons  we  fhall  fee  afterwards. 

From  the  experiments  of  Chevalier  Buat,  it  appears 
that  a  body  of  one  foot  fquare,  French  meafure,  and 
two  feet  long,  having  its  centre  15  inches  under  water, 
moving  three  French  feet  per  fecond,  fuftained  a  preffure 
of  14,54  French  pounds,  or  15,63  Englifh.  This  redu¬ 
ced  in  the  proportion  of  3*  to  2,56*  gives  1 1,43  pounds, 
confiderably  exceeding  the  8,24. 

Mr  Bouguer,  in  his  Manoeuvre  dts  J^aJJeaux,f?Ly§j  that  ^-incidence  of  90' 
he  found  the  refiftance  of  fca-water  to  a  velocity  of  one 
foot  to  be  23  ounces  poids  des  Marc. 

The  Chevalier  Borda  found  the  refiftance  of  fea-wa- 
ter  to  the  face  of  a  cubic  foot,  moving  againfl  the  wa¬ 
ter  one  foot  per  fecond,  to  be  21  ounces  nearly.  But 
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this  experiment  is  complicated :  the  wave  was  not  de- 
dueled  ;  and  it  was  not  a  plane,  but  a  cube.  ,  1 — 

Don  George  d’Ulloa  found  the  impulfe  of  a  ftream 
of  fea-water,  running  two  feet  per  fecond  on  a  foot 
fquare,  to  be  15I  pounds  Englifh  meafure.  This  greatly 
exceeds  all  the  values  given  by  others. 

From  thefe  experiments  we  learn,  in  the  firft  place,  Confcquena 
that  the  direct  refiftance  to  a  motion  of  a  plane  furfaceces  from 
through  water,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  athca% 
column  of  water  having  that  furface  for  its  bafe,  and 
for  its  height  the  fall  producing  the  velocity  of  the  mo¬ 
tion.  This  is  but  one  half  of  the  refiftance  determined 
by  the  preceding  theory.  It  agrees,  however,  very- 
well  with  the  beft  experiments  made  by  other  philofo- 
phers  on  bodies  totally  immerfed  or  furrounded  by  the 
fluid  j  and  fuffkiently  fhows,  that  there  mull  be  fome 
fallacy  in  the  principles  or  reafoning  by  which  this  re- 
fult  of  the  theory  is  fuppofed  to  be  deduced.  We  fhall 
have  occaiion  to  return  to  this  again. 

But  we  fee  that  the  effeds  of  the  obliquity  of  inci¬ 
dence  deviate  enormoufly  from  the  theory,  and  that 
this  deviation  increafes  rapidly  as  the  acutenefs  of  the 
prow  increafes.  In  the  prow  of  6o°  the  deviation  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  refiftance  pointed  out  by  the 
theory,  and  in  the  prow  of  120  it  is  nearly  40  times 
greater  than  the  theoretical  refiftance. 

The  refiftance  of  the  prow  of  90°  ftiould  be  one  half 
the  refiftance  of  the  bafe.  We  have  not  fuch  a  prow  ; 
but  the  medium  between  the  refiftance  of  the  prow  of 
96  and  84  is  5790,  inflead  of  500. 

Thefe  experiments  are  very  conform  to  thofe  of  other 
authors  on  plane  furfaces.  Mr  Robins  found  the  re¬ 
fiftance  of  the  air  to  a  pyramid  of  45  with  its  apex 
foremoll,  was  to  that  of  its  bafe  as  rooo  to  1411,  in- 
ftead  of  one  to  two.  Chevalier  Borda  found  the  re¬ 
fiftance  of  a  cube,  moving  in  water  in  the  diredion 
of  the  lide,  was  to  the  oblique  refiftance,  when 
it  was  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal,  in  the 
proportion  of  5-f  to  7  ;  whereas  it  fhould  have  been 
that  of  y^2  to  1,  or  of  10  to  7  nearly.  He  alfo  found, 
that  a  wedge  whofe  angle  was  90°,  moving  in  air,  gave 
for  the  proportion  of  the  refiftances  of  the  edge  and 
bafe  7281:10000,  indead  of  5000:10000.  Alfo 
when  the  angle  of  the  wedge  was  6o°>  the  refiftances 
of  the  edge  and  bafe  were  52  and  100,  inflead  of  25 
and  100. 

I*a  fhort,  in  all  the  cafes  of  oblique  plane  furfaces,  the 
refiftances  were  greater  than  thofe  which  are  afligned 
by  the  theory.  The  theoretical  law  agrees  tolerably 
with  obfervation  in  large  angles  of  incidence,  that  is, 
in  incidences  not  differing  very  far  from  the  perpendi¬ 
cular';  but  in  more  acute  prows  the  refiftances  are 
more  nearly  proportional  to  the  fines  of  incidence  than 
to  their  fquares. 

The  academicians  deduced  from  thefe  experiments 
an  expreffion  of  the  general  value  of  the  refiftance, 
which  correfponds  tolerably  well  with  obfervation.  Thus 
let  *  be  the  complement  of  the  half  angle  of  the  prow, 
and  let  P  be  the  dired  preffure  or  refiftance,  with  an 
and  p  the  effedive  oblique  preffure  1 

then  p  =  P  X  cofine  1  k  4  3,153  *  This 

gives  for  a  prow  of  1 2°  an  error  in’defeft  about 
and  in  larger  angles  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth ;  and 
this  is  exad  enough  for  any  pradice. 

This 
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Rsfitfanee*  Tins  Is  mn  abundantly  fimple  formula }  but  If  we  in- 
V*— tro(juce  [t  in  our  calculations  of  the  refinances  of  curvi- 
lineal  prows,  it  renders  them  fo  complicated  as  to  be  al- 
moft  ufelefs  ;  and  what  is  worfe,  when  the  calculation, 
is  completed  for  a  curvilineal  prow,  the  refinance  which 
refults  is  found  to  differ  widely  from  experiment.  This 
fliows  that  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  fo  modified  by 

#  the  adtion  of  the  'mod  prominent  part  of  the  prow,  that 

*  its  impulfe  on  what  fucceeds  is  greatly  affe&ed,  fo  that 
we  are  not  allowed  to  confider  the  prow  as  compofed  of 
a  number  of  parts,  each  of  which  is  affe&ed  as  if  it  were 
detached  from  all  the  reft. 

As  the  very  nature  of  naval  archite&ure  fee  ms  to  re¬ 
quire  curvilineal  forms,  in  order  to  give  the  neceffary 
ftrength,  it  feemed  of  importance  to  examine  more  par- 
ticulary  the  deviations  of  the  refiftances  of  fuch  prows 
from  the  refi dances  affigned  by  the  theory.  The  aca¬ 
demicians  therefore  made  veffels  with  prows  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  fhape  ;  one  of  thefe  was  a  half  cylinder,  and  the 
other  was  one -third  of  a  cylinder,  both  having  the  fame 
breadth,  viz.  two  feet,  the  fame  depth,  alfo  two  feet, 
and  the  fame  length,  four  feet.  The  refiftance  of  the 
half  cylinder  was  to  the  refidance  of  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  prow  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  25,  indead  of 
being  as  13  to  19 ,5.  The  Chevalier  Borda  found 
nearly  the  fame  ratio  of  the  red  dances  of  the  half  cylin¬ 
der,  and  its  diametrical  plane  when  moved  in  air.  He 
alfo  compared  the  refiftances  of  two  prifms  or  wedges, 
of  the  fame  breadth  and  height.  The  fird  had  its  Tides 
plane,  inclined  to  the  bafe  in  angles  of  6o°:  the  fecond 
had  its  Tides  portions  of  cylinders,  of  which  the  planes 
were  the  chords,  that  is,  their  fe&ions  were  arches  of 
circles  of  '6o\  Their  refidances  were  as  133  to  100, 
inftead  of  being  as  133  to  220,  as  required  by  the  the¬ 
ory  ;  and  as  the  refidance  of  the  fird  was  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  of  the  bafe  than  the  theory  allows,  the 
refidance  of  the  lad  was  lefs. 

Mr  Robins  found  the  refidance  of  a  fphere  moving 
In  air  to  be  to  the  refidance  of  its  great  circle  as  1  to 
2,27  ;  whereas  theory  requires  them  to  be  as  1  to  2. 
He  found,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  abfolute  refidance 
was  greater  than  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  air  of  the 
fame  diameter,  and  having  the  height  neceffary  for  ac¬ 
quiring  the  velocity.  It  was  greater  in  the  proportion 
of  49  to  40  nearly. 

Borda  found  the  refidance  of  the  fphere  moving  in 
water  to  be  to  that  of  its  great  circle  as  1000  to 
2508,  and  it  was  one-ninth  greater  than  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  water  whofe  height  was  that  neceffary 
for  producing  the  velocity.  He  alfo  found  the  refid¬ 
ance  of  air  to  the  fphere  was  to  its  refidance  to  its  great 
,  circle  as  1  to  2,45. 

The  theory  It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  theory  gives  the 
gives  fome  refidance  of  oblique  plane  furfaces  too  fmall,  and  that 
refinances  Qf  curved  furfaces  too  great ;  and  that  it  is  quite  unfit 
and  mhers  for  afcertainIng  the  modifications  of  refidance  arifing 
Sco  great.  ^rom  the  figure  of  the  body.  The  mod  prominent 
part  of  the  prow  changes  the  a&ion  of  the  duid  on  the 
fucceeding  parts,  rendering  it  totally  different  from  what 
it  would  be  were  that  part  detached  from  the  red,  and 
expofed  to  the  dream  with  the  fame  obliquity.  It  is 
no  confequence,  therefore,  to  deduce  any  formula 
from  the  valuable  experiments  of  the  French  academy. 
The  experiments  themfelves  are  of  great  importance, 
'becaufe  they  give  us  the  impulfes  on  plane  furfaces  with 


every  obliquity.  They  therefore  put  It  in  our  power 
to  feleCt  the  mod  proper  obliquity  in  a  thoufand  im- 
;portant  cafes.  By  appealing  to  them,  we  can  tell  what 
is  the  proper  angle  of  the  fail  for  producing  the  great- 
eft  impulfe  in  the  direction  of  the  fhip’s  courfe  ;  or  the 
belt  inclination  of  the  fail  of  a  wind-mill,  or  the  bed  in¬ 
clination  of  the  float  of  ,1-  water-wheel,  &c.  &c.  Thefe 
deductions  will  be  made  in  their  proper  places  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work.  We  fee  alfo,  that  the  deviation 
from  the  fimple  theory  is  not  very  confiderable  till  the 
obliquity  is  great ;  and  that,  in  the  inclinations  which 
other  crrcumftances  would  induce  us  to  give  to  the 
doats  of  water-wheels,  the  fails  of  wind-mills,  and  the 
like,  the  refults  -of  the  theory  are  fufhciently  agreeable 
to  experiment,  for  rendering  this  theory  of  very  great 
ufe  in  the  conftru&ion  of  machines.  Its  great  defedt 
is  in  the  impulfions  on  curved  furfaces,  which  puts  a 
ftop  to  our  improvement  of  the  fcience  of  naval  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the  working  of  fliips* 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  deteCt  the  faults  of  this  theo* 
ry  :  we  fhould  try  to  amend  it,  or  to  fubftitute  ano¬ 
ther.  It  is  a  pity  that  fo  much  ingenuity  fhould  have- 
been  thrown  away  in  the  application  of  a  theory  fo  de- 
festive.  Mathematicians  were  feduced,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  by  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  for 
exercifing  their  calculus,  which  was  a  new  thing  at  the 
time  of  publifhing  this  theory.  Newton  favv  clearly 
the  defeats  of  it,  and  makes  no  ufe  of  any  part  of  it 
in  his  fnbfequent  difeufiions,  and  plainly  has  ufed  it* 
merely  as  an  introduction,  in  order  to  give  fome  gene¬ 
ral  notions  in  a  fubjeCt  quite  new,  and  to  give  a  demon- 
ftration  of  one  leading  truth,  viz.  the  proportionality  of 
the  impulfions  to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  While  we 
profefs  the  higheft  refpeCt  for  the  talents  and  labours 
of  the  great  mathematicians  who  have  followed  New¬ 
ton  in  this  moft  difficult  refearch,  we  cannot  help  being 
forry  that  fome  of  the  greateff  of  them  continued  to 
attach  themfelves  to  a  theory  which  he  negle&ed,  mere¬ 
ly  becaufe  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  their 
profound  knowledge  of  the  new  calculus,  of  which  they 
were  willing  to  afcribe  the  difeovery  to  Leibnitz.  It 
has  been  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  this  that  we  have 
been  fo  late  in  difeovering  our  ignoiance  of  the  fnb- 
je£t.  Newton  had  himfelf  pointed  out  all  the  defeCts  37 
of  this  theory  ;  and  he  fet  himfelf  to  work  to  difeover p^r^j 
another  which  fhould  be  more  conformable  to  the  na-  by  Nev 
ture  of  things,  retaining  only  fuch  deductions  from  the  ton. 
other  as  his  great  fagacity  affured  him  would  ftand  tne 
teft  of  experiment.  Even  111  this  he  Teems  to  have  been 
miftaken  by  his  followers.  He  retained  the  propor¬ 
tionality  of  the  refiftance  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity. 

This  they  have  endeavoured  to  demonftrate  in  a  man¬ 
ner  conformable  to  Newton’s  determination  of  the 
oblique  impulfes  of  fluids  ;  and  under  the  cover  of  the 
agreement  of  this  propofition  with  experiment,  they  in* 
trodueed  into  mechanics  a  mode  of  expreffion,  and  even 
of  conception,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  all  accurate  ' 
notions  on  thefe  fubje&s.  Newton’s  propofition  was, 
that  the  motions  communicated  to  the  fluid,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  motions  loft  by  the  body,  in  equal  times,  were 
as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities ;  and  he  conceived  thefe 
as  proper  meafures  of  the  reflftances.  It  is  a  matter  of 
experience,  that  the  forces  orpreffures  by  which  a  body 
muft  be  fupported  in  oppoiition  to  the  impulfes  of 
fluids,  are  in  this  very  propprUon*  In,  determining  the 
3  proportion 
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tflftance.  proportion  of  the  dirc&  and  oblique  refinances  of  plane 
furfaces,  he  confiders  the  refiftances  to  arife  from  mu¬ 
tual  collifions  of  the  furface  and  fluid,  repeated  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  time  too  fmall  to  be  perceived.  But  in  making 
this  comparifon,  he  has  no  occalion  whatever  to  confi- 
der  this  repetition  ;  and  when  he  afiigns  the  proportion 
between  the  refinance  of  a  cone  and  of  its  bafe,  he,  in 
fa&,  afiigns  the  proportion  between  two  ftmultaneous 
and  inftantaneous  impulfes.  But  the  mathematicians 
who  followed  him  have  confidered  this  repetition  as 
equivalent  to  an  augmentation  of  the  initial  or  firft  im- 
pulfe  ;  and  in  this  way  have  attempted  to  demonftrate 
that  the  refiftances  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 
When  the  velocity  is  double,  each  impulfe  is  double, 
and  the  number  in  a  given  time  is  double  ;  therefore, 
fay  they,  the  refiftance,  and  the  force  which  will  with- 
iland  it,  is  quadruple  ;  and  obfervation  confirms  their 
dedu&ion :  yet  nothing  is  more  gratuitous  and  illogi¬ 
cal.  It  is  veiy  true  that  the  refiftance,  conceived  as 
Newton  conceives  it,  the  lofs  of  motion  fultained  by  a 
body  moving  in  the  fluid,  is  quadruple  ;  but  the  inftan- 
taneous  impulfe,  and  the  force  which  can  withftand  it, 
is,  by  all  the  laws  of  mechanics,  only  double.  Wha  tis 
38  the  force  which  can  withftand  a  double  impulfe  ?  No- 
ii°be*>3~  kut  a  double  impulfe.  Nothing  but  impulfe  can 
;en  im-  °PP°^ed  to  impulfe  ;  and  it  is  a  grofs  mifconception 
and  to  think  of  ftating  any  kind  of  comparifon  between  im- 
jre.  pulfe  and  preffure.  It  is  this  which  has  given  rife  to 
much  jargon  and  falfe  reafoning  about  the  force  of 
percuflion.  This  i«  ftated  as  infinitely  greater  than 
any  preffure,  and  as  equivalent  to  a  preffure  infinitely 
repeated.  It  forced  the  abettors  of  thefe  doClrines  at 
laft  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  all  preffures  whatever,  and 
to  affert  that  all  motion,  and  tendency  to  motion,  was 
the  refult  of  impulfe.  The  celebrated  Euler,  perhaps 
the  firft  mathematician,  and  the  loweft  philofopher,  of 
this  century,  fays,  “  fince  motion  and  impulfe  are  feen 
to  exift,  and  fince  we  fee  that  by  means  of  motion  pref¬ 
fure  may  be  produced,  as  when  a  body  in  motion  ftrikes 
another,  or  as  when  a  body  moving  in  a  curved  channel 
preffes  upon  it,  merely  in  confequence  of  its  cur-vilineal 
motion,  and  the  exertion  of  a  centrifugal  force ;  and  fince 
Nature  is  moft  wifely  economical  in  all  her  operations; 
it  is  abfufd  to  fuppofe  that  preffure,  or  tendency  to  mo¬ 
tion,  has  any  other  origin  ;  and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a 
philofopher  to  difeover  by  what  motions  any  obferved 
preffure  is  produced.”  Whenever  any  preffure  is  ob¬ 
ferved,  fuch  as  the  preffure  of  gravity,  of  magnetifm, 
of  ele&ricity,  of  condenfed  air,  nay,  of  a  fpring,  and  of 
elaflicity  and  cohelion  themfelves,  however  difparate, 
nay,  oppofite,  the  philofopher  muft  immediately  caft 
about,  and  contrive  a  fet  of  motions  (creating  pro  re 
natj  the  movers)  which  will  produce  a  preffure  like 
the  one  obferved.  Having  pleafed  his  fancy  with  this, 
he  cries  out  “  this  will  produce  the  preffure;”  et 

jrujlra  Jit  per  piura  quod  fieri  pot ejl  per  pauciora,  “  there¬ 
fore  in  this  way  the  preffure  is  produced.”  Thus  the 
vortices  of  Defcartes  are  brought  back  in  triumph,  and 
hav£  produced  vortices  without  number,  which  fill  the 
univerfe  with  motion  and  preffure.  * 

Such  bold  attempts  to  overturn  long-received  doc¬ 
trines  in  mechanics,  could  not  be  received  without  much 
criticifm  and  oppofition  ;  and  many  able  differtations 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  defence  of  the  common 
doctrines.  In  confequence  of  the  many  obie&ions  to 
Vol.  XVI.  Parti. 
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the  comparifon  of  pure  preffure  with  pure  percuflion  Refiftance. 
or  impulfe,  John  Bernoulli  and  others  were  at  laft  obli-  ""V""- * 

ged  to  affert  that  there  were  no  perfeClly  hard  bodies 
in  nature,  nor  could  be,  but  that  all  bodies  were  elaftic; 
and  that  in  the  communication  of  motion  by  percuflion, 
the  velocities  of  both  bodies  were  gradually  changed  by 
their  mutual  elafticity  adling  during  the  finite  but  im¬ 
perceptible  time  of  the  collifion.  This  was,  in  fadt, 
giving  up  the  whole  argument,  and  banifhmg  percuf- 
fion,  while  their  aim  was  to  get  rid  of  preffure.  For 
what  is  elafticity  but  a  preffure  ?  and  how  fnall  it  be 
produced  ?  To  a£l  in  this  inftance,  muft  it  arife  from  a 
ftill  finaller  impulfe  ?  But  this  will  require  another  ela¬ 
fticity,  and  fo  on  without  end. 

Thefe  are  all  legitimate  confequences  of  this  attempt, 
to  ftate  a  comparifon  between  percuflion  and  preffure. 
Numberlefs  experiments  have  been  made  to  confirm  the 
ftatement ;  and  there  is  hardly  an  itinerant- ledfuring 
fhowman  who  does  not  exhibit  among  his  apparatus 
Gravefande’s  machine  (Vol.  I.  plate  xxxv.  fig.  4). 

But  nothing  affords  fo  fpecious  an  argument  as  the  ex¬ 
perimented  proportionality  of  the  impulfe  of  fluids  to 
the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  Here  is  every  appearance 
of  the  accumulation  of  an  infinity  of  minute  impulfes, 
in  the  known  ratio  of  the  velocity,  each  to  each,  pro¬ 
ducing  preffures  which  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities. 

The  preffures  are  obferved  ;  but  the  impulfes  or  per- 
cuflions,  whofe  accumulation  produces  thefe  preffures, 
are  only  fuppofed.  The  rare  fluid,  introduced  by  New¬ 
ton  for  the  purpofe  already  mentioned,  either  does  not 
exift  in  nature,  or  does  not  adl  in  the  manner  we  have 
faid,  the  particles  making  their  impulfe,  and  then  efca- 
ping  through  among  the  reft  without  affedting  their  mo¬ 
tion.  We  cannot  indeed  fay  what  may  be  the  proportion 
between  the  diameter  and  the  diftance  of  the  particles. 

The  firft  may  be  incomparably  fmaller  than  the  fecond, 
even  in  mercury,  the  denfeii  fluid  which  we  are  famili¬ 
arly  acquainted  with  ;  but  although  they  do  not  touch 
each  other,  they  adl  nearly  as  if  they  did,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  their  mutual  attractions  and  repulfions.  We 
have  feen  air  a  tlioufand  times  rarer  in  fome  experi¬ 
ments  than  in  others,  and  therefore  the  diftance  of  the 
particles  at  leaft  ten  times  greater  than  their  diameters ; 
and  yet,  in  this  rare  ftate,  it  propagates  all  preffures  or 
impulfes  made  on  any  part  of  it  to  a  great  diftance,  almoft 
in  an  inftant.  It  cannot  be,  therefore,  that  fluids  adf 
on  bodies  by  impulfe.  It  is  very  poflible  to  conceive 
a  fluid  advancing  with  a  flat  furface  againft  the  flat 
furface  of  a  folid.  The  very  fiift  and  fuperficial  par¬ 
ticles  may  make  an  impulfe  ;  and  if  they  were  annihi¬ 
lated,  the  next  might  do  the  fame  :  and  if  the  velocity 
were  double,  thefe  impulfes  would  be  double,  and  would 
be  withftood  by  a  double  force,  and  not  a  quadruple, 
as  is  obferved  :  and  this  very  circumftance,  that  a  qua¬ 
druple  force  is  neceflary,  fnould  have  made  us  conclude 
that  it  was  not  to  impulfe  that  this  force  was  oppofed. 

The  firft  particles  having  made  their  ftroke,  and  not  be¬ 
ing  annihilated,  mull  elcape  laterally.  In  tlreir  efea-  j?ut  ^very 
ping,  they  effe&ually  prevent  every  farther  impulfe, fmall  part 
becaufe  they  come  in  the  way  of  thofe  filaments  which  of  a  fluid 
would  have  ftruck  the  body.  The  whole  procefs  feemscan 
to  be  fomewhat  as  follows :  _  TaTur 

When  the  flat  furface  of  the  fluid  has  come  into  con- face. 

taCt  with  the  plane  furface  AD  (fig.  j5.),  perpendicular  fdate 
q  t0  ccccxxxvr. 
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Refinance,  to  the  diredlion  DC  of  their  motion,  they  muft  defledl 
to  both  iides  equally,  and  in  equal  portions,  beeaufe 
no  reafon  can  be  affigned  why  more  fhould  go  to  either 
fide.  By  this  means  the  filament  EF,  which  would 
have  ftruclc  the  furface  in  G,  is  deflected  before  it  arrives 
at  the  furface,  and  defcribes  a  curved  path  E FI H K, 
continuing  its  rectilineal  motion  to  I,  where  it  is  inter¬ 
cepted  by  a  filament  immediately  adjoining  to  EF,  on 
the  fide  *>f  the  middle  filament  DC.  The  different  par¬ 
ticles  of  DC  may  be  fuppofed  to  impinge  in  fucceflion 
at  C,  and  to  be  deflected  at  right  angles  ;  and  gliding 
along  C  B,  to  efcape  at  B.  Each  filament  in  fucceflion, 
outwards  from  DC,  is  deflected  in  its  turn  ;  and  being 
hindered  from  even  touching  the  furface  CB,  it  glides 
off  in  a  direction  parallel  to  it ;  and  thus  E  F  is  deflect¬ 
ed  in  I,  moves  parallel  to  CB  from  I  to  H,  and  is  again 
defleCted  at  right  angles,  and  defcribes  H  K  parallel  to 
DC.  The  fame  thing  may  be  fuppofed  to  happen  on 
the  other  fide  of  DC. 

And  thus  it  would  appear,  that  except  two  filaments 
immediately  adjoining  to  the  line  DC,  which  bifeCts 
the  furface  at  right  angles,  no  part  of  the  fluid  makes 
any  impulfe  on  the  furface  AB.  All  the  other  filaments 
are  merely  preffed  againft  it  by  the  lateral  filaments 
without  them,  which  they  turn  afide,  and  prevent  from 
linking  the  furface. 

Plate  In  like  manner,  when  the  fluid  flrikes  the  edge  of  a 
ccccxxxvi.  prifm  or  wedge  ACB  (fig.  7.),  it  cannot  be  faid  that 
No  impulfe  anf  rea*  impulfe  is  made.  Nothing  hinders  us  from 
on  the  edge  fuppofing  G  a  mathematical  angle  or  indiviilble  point, 
of  a  prifm.  not  fufceptible  of  any  impulfe,  and  ferving  merely  to  di¬ 
vide  the  flream.  Each  filament  EF  is  effectually  pre¬ 
vented  from  impinging  at  G  in  the  line  of  its  direction, 
and  with  the  obliquity  of  incidence  EGC,  by  the  fila¬ 
ments  betweerv  EF  and  DC,  which  glide  along  the  fur* 
face  C  A  ;  and  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  defleCted  when 
it  comes  to  the  line  CF  which  bifeCts  the  angle  D  C  A, 
and  again  defleCted  and  rendered*  parallel  to  D  C  at  I. 
The  fame  thing  happens  om  the  other  fide  of  DC  ;  and 
4i’“  we  cannot  in  this  cafe  affert  that  there  is  any  impulfe. 
Theordi-  We  now  fee  plainly  how  the  ordinary  theory  muff  be 
"yof  no°"  tota%  unfit  for  furnishing  principles  of  naval  architec- 
Ufe  in  na-  tllre>  even  although  a  formula  could  be  deduced  from 
vol  archi-  fuch  a  feriesof  experiments  as  thofe  of  the  French  Aca- 
tedure.  demy.  Although  we  fhould  know  precifely  the  im¬ 
pulfe,  or,  to  fpeak  now  more  cautioufly,  the  aCtion,  of 
the  fluid  on  a  furface  GL  (fig.  8.)  of  any  obliquity, 
when  it  is  alone,  detached  from  all  others,  we  cannot 
in  the  fmalleft  degree  tell  what  will  be  the  adlion  of 
part  of  a  flream  of  fluid  advancing  towards  it,  with  the. 
fame  obliquity,  when  it  is  preceded  by  an  adjoining  fur¬ 
face  CG,  having  a  different  inclination.;  for  the" fluid 
will  not  glide  along  G  L  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it 
made  part  of  a  more  extenfive  furface  having  the  fame 
inclination.  The  previous  deflexions  are  extremely  dif¬ 
ferent  in  thefe  two  cafes  ;  and  the  previous  defiedlions 
are  tlie  only  changes  which  we  can  obferve  in  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  fluid,  and  the  only  caufes  of  that  preffure 
which  we- obferve,  the  body  to  fuffain,  and  which  we- 
call  the  impulfe  on  it. .  This  theory  muft,  therefore,  be 
quite  unfit  for  ascertaining  the  adlion  on  a  curved  fur- 
face,  which  may  be  confidered  as  made  up  of  an  indefi¬ 
nite  number  of  fucceflive  planes. 

vYe  now  fee  with  equal  evidence  how  it  happens  that 


the  aClion  of  fluids  on  folid  bodies  may  and  muff  be  op-  RefifUnci 
pofed  by  preffures,  and  may  be  compared  with  and  mea-  \r - 
fured  by  the  preffure  of  gravity.  We  are  not  comPa-prej£c 
ring  forces  of  different  kinds,  percuffons  with  preffures,  the  ad  ion 
but  preffures  with  each  other.  Let  us  fee  whetherof  fluids, 
this  view  of  the  fubjedl  will  afford  us  any  method  of 
comparifon  or  abfolute  meafurement. 

When  a  filament  of  fluid,  that  is,  a  row  of  corpufclesr 
are  turned  out  of  their  courfe  EF  (fig.  6*),  and  forced 
to  take  another  courfe  IH,  force  is  required  to  produce 
this  change  of  diredlion.  The  filament  is  prevented* 
from  proceeding  by  other  filaments  which  lie  between  it 
and  the  body,  and  which  defied:  it  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  it  were  contained  in  a  bended  tube,  and  it  will 
prefs  on  the  concave  filament  next  to  it  as  it  would  prefs 
on  die  concave  fide  of  the  tube.  SuppofeTuch  a  bend¬ 
ed  tube  ABE  (fig.  9.),  and  that  a  ball  A  isproje&ed* 
along  it  with  any  velocity,  and  moves  in  it  without  fric? 
tion :  it  is  demonftrated,  in  elementary  mechanics,  that* 
the  ball  will  move  with  undiminifhed  velocity,  and  will 
prefs  on  every  point,  fuch  as  B,  of  the  concave  fide  of 
the  tube,  in  a  diredlion  BF  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
CBD,  which  touches  the  tube  in  the  point  B.  This 
preffure  on  the  adjoining  filament,  on  the  concave  fide 
of  its  path,  muff  be  withftood  by  that  filament  which 
defledls  it ;  and  it  muft  be  propagated  acrofs  that  fila¬ 
ment  to  the  next,  and  thus  augment  the  preffure  upon 
that  next  filament  already  preffed  by  the  deflexion  of 
the  intermediate  filament ;  and  thus  there  is  a  preffure 
towards  the  middle  filament,  and  towards  the  body,  ari¬ 
sing  from  the  defledliori  of  all  the  outer  filaments ;  and 
their  accumulated  fum  muff  be  conceived  as  immediate¬ 
ly  exerted  on  the  middle  filaments  and  on  the  body,  be* 
caufe  a  perfect  fluid  tranfmits  every  preffure  undimi- 
niflied. 

The  preffure  BF  is  equivalent  to  the  two  BH,  BG, 
one  of  which  is  perpendicular,  and  the  other  parallel, 
to  the  diredlion  of  the  original  motion.  By  the  firft 
(  taken  in  any  point  of  the  curvilineal  motion  of  any  fi¬ 
lament),  the  two  halves  of  the  flream  are  preffed  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  fig.  6.  and  7.  exadlly  balance 
each  other.  .  But  the  preffures,  fuch  .as  BG,  muff  be 
ultimately  withftood  by  the  furface  ACB  ;  and  it  is  by 
thefe  accumulated  preffures  that  the  folid  body  is  urged 
down  the  ftieain  ;  and  it  is  thefe  accumulated  preffures 
which  we  obferve  and  meafure  in  our  experiments.  We 
fhall  anticipate  a  little,  and  fay  that  it  is  moil  eafily  de-  - 
monftrated,  that  when  a  ball  A  (fig.  9.)  moves  with  un¬ 
diminifhed  velocity  in  a  tube  fo  incurvated  that  its  axis 
at  E  is  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  at  A,  the  accumulated 
adlion  of  the  preffures,  fuch  as  BG,  taken  .for*  every 
point  of  the,  path,  is  precifely  equal  to  the  force  which 
would  produce  or  extinguifh  the  original  motion. 

This  . being  the  cafe,,  it  follows  moil  obvioufly,  that  if 
the  two  motions  of  the  filaments  are  fuch  as  we  have  de¬ 
ferred  and  reprefented  by  fig.  6.  the  whole  preffure  in  the 
direction  of  the  flream,  that  is,  the  w  hole  preffure.  which, 
can  be  obferved  on  the  furface*  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  whetff 
column  of  fluid  having  the  furface  for  its  bafe,  and  twice  the?  be 
the  fall  produdlive  of  the  velocity  .  for  its  height,  pre-ehfhcC 
eifely  as  Newton  deduced  it  from  other  confiderations  ;nou 
and  it  feems  to  make  no  odds  whether  the  fluid  be  elaf- 
tic  or  unelaflic,  if  the  defiedlions  and  velocities  are  the 
fame*  Now  it  is  a  fadl*  that  no  difference  in  this  re- 
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efiiUnre.  fpeft  can  be  obferved  in  the  aflions  of  air  and  water ; 
—  y—  and  this  had  always  appeared  a  great  defeX  in  Newton's 
theory  :  but  it  was  only  a  defeX  of  the  theory  attributed 
to  him.  But  it  is  alfo  true,  that  the  obfervcd  a&ion  is 
but  one-half  of  what  is  juft  now  deduced  from  this  im¬ 
proved  view  of  the  fubjeX.  Whence  arifes  this  diffe¬ 
rence  ?  The  reafon  is  this  :  We  have  given  a  very  er¬ 
roneous  account  of  the  motions  of  the  filaments.  A  fi¬ 
lament  EF  does  not  move  as  reprefented  in  fig.  6.  with 
two  reXangular  inflexions  at  I  and  at  H,  and  a  path 
IH  between  them  parallel  to  CB.  The  procefs  of  na¬ 
ture  is  more  like  what  is  reprefented  in  fig.  10.  It  is 
obferved ,  that  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  A  B,  there 
remains  a  quantity  of  fluid  AD  B,  almoft,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether,  ftagnant,  of  a  fingular  fhape,  having  two  curved 
concave  fides  A  a  D,  B  b  D,  along  which  the  middle 
44  filaments  glide.  This  fluid  is  very  fiowly  changed. — 
mportant  The  Jate  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  an  officer  of  the  Britifh 
usntsby  navy>  equally  eminent  for  his  fcientific  profeffionai 
ir  Charles  knowledge  and  for  his  military  talents,  made  many 
Knowles,  beautiful  experiments  for  afceitaining  the  paths  of  the 
filaments  of  water.  At  a  diftance  up  the  flream,  he 
allowed  fmall  jets  of  a  coloured  fluid,  which  did  not 
mix  with  water,  to  make  part  of  the  ftream  ;  and  the 
experiments  were  made  in  troughs  with  iides  and  bottom 
of  plate-glafs.  A  fmall  taper  was  placed  at  a  confider- 
able  height  above,  by  which  the  fhadows  of  the  colour¬ 
ed  filaments  were  moft  diftin&ly  proje&ed  on  a  white 
plane  held  below  the  trough,  fo  that  they  were  accu¬ 
rately  drawn  with  a  pencil.  A  few  important  parti¬ 
culars  may  be  here  mentioned. 

The  {till  water  ADC  lafted  for  a  long  while  be¬ 
fore  it  was  renewed ;  and  it  feemed  to  be  gradually 
wafted  by  abrafion,  by  the  adhefion  of  the  furrounding 
water,  which  gradually  licked  away  the  outer  parts 
from  D  to  A  and  B  ;  and  it  feemed  to  renew  itfelf  in 
the  direXion  CD,  oppofite  to  the  motion  of  the  ftream. 
There  was,  however,  a  confiderable  intricacy  and  eddy 
in  this  motion.  Some  (feemingly  fuperficial)  water 
was  continually,  but  fiowly,  flowing  outward  from  the 
line  DC,  while  other  water  was  feen  within  and  below 
it,  coming  inwards  and  going  backwards. 

The  coloured  lateral  filaments  were  moft  conflant  in 
their  form,  while  the  body  was  the  fame,  although  the  ve¬ 
locity  was  in  fome  cafes  quadrupled.  Any  change  which 
this  produced  feemed  confined  to  the  fuperficial  filaments. 

As  the  filaments  were  defleXed,  they  were  alfo  con- 
ftipated,  that  is,  the  curved  parts  of  the  filaments  were 
nearer  each  other  than  the  parallel  ftraight  filaments  up 
the  ftream ;  and  this  conftipation  was  more  confiderable 
as  the  prow  was  more  obtufe  and  the  deflexion  greater. 

The  inner  filaments  were  ultimately  more  deflected 
than  thofe  without  them  j  that  is,  if  a  line  be  drawn 
touching  the  curve  EFIH  in  the  point  H  of  contrary 
flexure,  where  the  concavity  begins  to  be  on  the  fide 
next  the  body,  the  angle  HKC,  contained  between 
the  axis  and  this  tangent  line,  is  fo  much  the  greater  as 
the  filament  is  nearer  the  axis. 

When  the  body  expofed  to  the  ftream  was  a  box  of 
upright  fides,  flat  bottom,  and  angular  prow,  like  a 
wedge,  having  its  edge  alfo  upright,  the  filaments  were 
not  all  defleXed  laterally,  as  theory  would  make  us  ex- 
peX ;  but  the  filament!  near  the  bottom  were  alfo  de¬ 
flected  downwards  as  ,/ell  as  laterally,  and  glided  along 


at  fome  diftartce  under  the  bottom,  forming  pf  ^tfiftance. 
double  curvature. 


The  breadth  of  the  ftream  that  was  defle&ed  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  body  ;  and  the  fenfible 
deflexion  begun  at  a  confiderable  diftance  up  the  ftream, 
efpecially  in  the  outer  filaments. 

Laftly,  the  form  of  the  curves  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  proportion  between  the  width  of  the  trough  and 
that  of  the  body.  The  curvature  was  always  lefs  when 
the  trough  was  very  wide  in  proportion  to  the  body. 

Great  varieties  were  alfo  obferved  in  the  motion  or 
velocity  of  the  filaments.  In  general,  the  filaments 
increafed  in  velocity  outwards  from  the  body  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  fmall  diftance,  which  was  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes,  and  then  diminifhed  ail  the  way  outward.  This 
was  obferved  by  inequalities  in  the  colour  of  the  fila¬ 
ments,  by  which  one  could  be  obferved  to  outftrip  an¬ 
other.  The  retardation  of  thofe  next  the  body  feemed  to 
proceed  from  friXion;  and  it  was  imagined  that  without 
this  the  velocity  thefe  would  always  have  been  greatefl.  ^ 

Thefe  obfervations  give  us  confiderable  information  W:r  h  mfe- 
refpeXing  the  mechanifm  of  thefe  motions,  and  the  ac-rences  ^ron3 
tion  of  fluids  upon  folids.  The  preffure  in  the  duplicate thcn% 
ratio  of  the  velocities  comes  here  again  into  view.  We 
found,  that  although  the  velocities  were  very  different, 
the  curves  were  precifely  the  fame.  Now  the  obferved 
preflures  arife  from  the  tranfverfe  forces  by  which  each  • 
particle  of  a  filament  is  retained  in  its  curvilineal  path  ; 
and  we  know  that  the  force  by  which  a  body  is  retain¬ 
ed  in  any  curve  is  direXly  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity, 
and  inverfely  as  the  radius  of  curvature.  The  curvature, 
therefore,  remaining  the  fame,  the  tranfverfe  forces,  and 
confequently  the  preffure  on  th .  body,  muft  be  as  the 
fquare  of  the  velocity  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
fee  pretty  clearly  (indeed  it  is  rigoroufly  demonft rated 
by  D'Alembert),  that  whatever  be  the  velocities,  the 
curves  will  be  the  fame.  For  it  is  known  in  hydraulics, 
that  it  requires  a  fourfold  or  ninefold  preffure  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  double  or  triple  velocity.  And  as  all  preflures 
are  propagated  through  a  perfeX  fluid  without  diminu¬ 
tion,  this  fourfold  preffure,  while  it  produces  a  double 
velocity,  produces  alfo  fourfold  tranfverfe  preflures, 
which  will  retain  the  particles,  moving  twice  as  fail,  iu 
the  fame  curvilineal  paths.  And  thus  we  fee  that  the 
impulfes,  as  they  are  called,  and  refiftances  of  fluids, 
have  a  certain  relation  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
fluid,  whofe  height  is  the  height  neceffary  for  producing 
the  velocity.  How  it  happens  that  a  plane  furface,  im- 
merfed  in  an  extended  fluid,  fuilains  juft  half  the  pref- 
fure  which  it  would  have  fuflained  had  the  motions  been 
fuch  as  are  fketched  in  figure  6th,  is  a  matter  of  more  cu¬ 
rious  and  difficult  inveftigation.  But  we  fee  evidently 
that  the  preffure  muft  be  lefs  than  what  is  there  afiigned^ 
for  the  ftagnant  water  a-liead  of  the  body  greatly  di- 
minifhes  the  ultimate  deflexions  of  the  filaments.:  And 
it  may  be  demonftrated,  that  when  the  part  BE  of  the 
canal,  fig.  9.  is  inclined  to  the  part  AB  in  an  angle 
lefs  than  90°,  the  preflures  B  G  along  the  whole  canal 
are  as  the  verfed  fine  of  the  ultimate  angle  of  defkXion, 
or  the  verfed  fine  of  the  angle  which  the  part  B  E  makes 
with  the  part  AB.  Therefore,  fince  the  deflexions  re¬ 
ferable  more  the  (ketch  given  in  fig.  1  o.  the  accumulated 
fum  of  all  thefe  forces  BG  of  fig.  9.  mufl  be  lefs  than 
thefimilar  fum  correfponding  to  fig.  6.  that  is,  lefs  than 
O  2  the 
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Refinance,  the  weight  of  the  column  of  fluid,  having  twice  the 
projU(c^jve  for  its  height.  How  it  is  juft  one- 

half,  {hall  be  our  next  inquiry. 

And  here  we  mu  ft  return  to  the  labours  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton.  After  many  beautiful  obfervations  on  the  na¬ 
ture  and  mechanifm  of  continued  fluids,  he  fays,  that 
the  refiftance  which  they  occafion  is  but  one-half  of  that 
occafioned  by  the  rare  fluid  which  had  been  the  fubjeft 
of  his  former  propofition  ;  a  which  truth/’  (fays  he, 
with  his  ufual  caution  and  modefty),  “  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  fhow.” 

He  then  enters  into  another,  as  novel  and  as  difficult 
an  inveftigation,  viz.  the  laws  of  hydraulics,  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  afeertain  the  motion  of  fluids  through  orifices 
when  urged  by  preflures  of  any  kind.  He  endeavours 
to  afeertain  the  velocity  with  which  a  fluid  efcapes 
through  a  horizontal  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  a  veflel, 
by  the  action  of  its  weight,  and  the  prefiure  which  this 
vein  of  fluid  will  exert  on  a  little  circle  which  occupies 
part  of  the  orifice.  To  obtain  this,  he  employs  a  kind  of 
approximation  and  trial,  of  which  it  would  be  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  give  an  extraT  ;  and  then,  by  iricreafing 
the  diameter  of  the  veflel  and  of  the  hole  to  infinity, 
he  accommodates  his  reafoning  to  the  cafe  of  a  plane 
furface  expofed  to  an  indefinitely  extended  ftream  of 
fluid  ;  and  laftly,  giving  to  the  little  circular  furface 
the  motion  which  he  had  before  aferibed  to  the  fluid, 
he  fays,  that  the  refiftance  to  a  plane  furface  moving 
through  an  unelaftic  continuous  fluid,  is  equal,  to  the 
weight  of  \  column  of  the  fluid  wliofe  height  is  one*- 
half  of  that  necefiary  for  acquiring  the  velocity ;  and 
he  fays,  that  the  refiftance  of  a  globe  is,  in  this  cafe, 
the  lame  with  that  of  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  diameter. 
The  refiftance,  therefore,  of  the  cylinder  or  circle  is 
four  times  lefs,  and  that  of  the  globe  is  twice  lefs  than 
their  refiftances  on  a  rare  elaftic  medium. 

But  this  determination,  though  founded  on  princi¬ 
ples  or  aflumptions,  which  are  much  nearer  to  the  real 
Hate  of  things,  is  liable  to  great  objections.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  his  method  for  afeertain ing  the  velocity  of 
the  ifliiing  fluid  ;  a  method  extremely  ingenious,  but 
defective.  I  he  cataraCt,  which  he  fuppofes,  cannot  ex- 
lft  as  he  fuppofes,  defending  by  the  full  aCtion  of 
gra\ity,  and  furrounded  by  a  funnel  of  ftagnant  fluid. 
For,  in  fuch  circumftances,  there  is  nothing  to  balance 
the  hydroftatical  prefliire  of  this  furrotinding  fluid  •  be- 
caufe  the  whole  prefliire  of  the  central  cataraCt  is’  em¬ 
ployed  in  producing  its  own  defeent.  In  the  next 
place,  the  prefiure  which  lie  determines  is  beyond  all 
doubt  only  half  of  what  is  obferved  on  a  plane  furface 
m  all  our  experiments.  And,  in  the  third  place  it  is 
repugnant  to  all  our  experience,  that  the  refiftance  of 
, a  globe  or  of  a  pointed  body  is  as  great  as  that  of  its 
circdaf  bafe.  His  reafons  are  by  no  means  convincing. 
He  fuppofes  them  placed  in  a  tube  or  canal  ;  and  fince 
they  are  fuppofed  of  the  fame  diameter,  and  therefore 
leave  equal  fpaces  at  their  fides,  he  concludes,  thlt  he- 
caufe  the  water  efcapes  by  their  fides  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity,  they  will  have  the  fame  refiftance.  But  this  is 

by  ,n°  ,a  necefiary  confequence.  Even  if  the 

water  fhould  be  allowed  to  exert  ^nn^l  rv 
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the  accumulated  or  compound  preffure  in  the  dire&ion  Refifl3a  > 
of  the  axis.  He  indeed  fays,  that  in  the  cafe  of  the  — 
cylinder  or  the  circle  obftruding  the  canal,  a  quantity 
of  water  remains  ftagnant  on  its  upper  furface;  viz. 
all  the  water  whofe  motion  would  not  contribute  to 
the  moft  ready  paflage  of  the  fluid  between  the  cy¬ 
linder  and  the  fides  of  the  canal  or  tube;  and  that 
this  water  may  be  eonfidered  as  frozen.  If  this  be 
the  cafe,  it  is  indifferent  what  is  the  form  of  the  body 
that  is  covered  with  this  mafs  of  frozen  or  ftagnant  wa¬ 
ter.  It  may  be  a  hemifphere  or  a  cone  ;  the  refiftance 
will  be^  the  fame.— But  Newton  by  no  means  affigns,  ei¬ 
ther  with  precifion  or  with  diftintf:  evidence,  the  form 
and  magnitude  of  this  ftagnant  water,  fo  as  to  give  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  refults.  He  contents  himfelf  with  fay- 
ing,  that  it  is  that  water  whofe  motion  is  not  necefiary 
or  cannot  contribute  to  the  moft  eafy  paflage  of  the 
water. 

There  remains,  therefore,  many  imperfe&ions  in  this Th 
theory.  .  But  notwithftanding  thefe  defeaS,  we  cannot difplal 
but  admire  the  efforts  and  fagacity  of  this  great  phi-  great 
lofopher,  who,  after  having  difeovered  fo  many  fublimecit>'- 
truths  of  mechanical  nature,  ventured  to  trace  out  a 
path  for  the  folution  of  a  problem  which  no  perfon 
had  yet  attempted  to  bring  within  the  range  of  ma¬ 
thematical  inveftigation.  And  his  folution,  though  inac¬ 
curate,  fhines^  throughout  with  that  inventive  genius 

r°/r  feitility  resource,  which  no  man  ever  pof- 
lelied  in  fo  eminent  a  degree. 

Thofe  who  have  attacked  the  folution  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  have  not  been  more  fuccefsful.  Moft  of  them, 
inftead  of  principles,  have  given  a  great  deal  of  calculus; 
and  the  chief  merit  which  any  of  them  can  claim,  is 
that  of  having  deduced  fome  Angle  propofition  which 
happens  to  quadrate  with  fome  Angle  cafe  of  experi- 
ment,  while  their  general  theories  are  either  inappli¬ 
cable,  from  difficulty  and  obfeurity,  or  are  difcordant 
with  more  general  obfervation. 

We  mult,  however,  except  from  this  number  Daniei 
Bernoulli,  who  was  not  only  a  great  geometer,  but 
one  of  the  firft  phtlofophers  of  the  age.  He  peflefled 
,  *he  taIe«ts\  and  was  free  from  the  faults  of  that 
celebrated  family;  and  while  he  was  the  mathemati¬ 
cian  oi  Europe  who  penetrated  fartheft  in  the  invefti- 
gationoi  this  great  problem,  he  was  the  only  perfon 
ficult  6  °r  ^  w^®  acknowledged,  its  great  dif- 

In  the  2d  volume  of  the  Comment.  Petrobol.  172  7,  „ 
he  propofes  a  formula  for  the  refiftance  of  fluids, 
duced  tr®m  confiderations  quite  different  from  thofe  onmuliftm- 
which  Newton  founded  his  folution.  But  he  delivers^  o"11?- 
it  with  modelt  diffidence;  becaufe  he  found  that  it  gavePothe'JS' 
a  refiftance  four  times  greater  than  experiment.  In  the 
fame  diflertation  he  determines  the  refiftance  of  afphere 
to  be  one  half  of  that  of  its  great  circle.  But  in  his 
ub  equent  theory  of  Hydrodynamics  (a  work  which 
muft  ever  rank  among  the  firft  produftions  of  the  age, 
and  is  equally  eminent  for  refined  and  elegant  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  ingenious  and  original  thoughts  in  dyna- 
nucs),  he  calls  this  determination  in  queftion.  It  is 

ln,  ^  v  u  oun^e<^  on  ^he  fame  hypothetical  principles 
which  have  been  unfkilfully  detached  from  the  reft  of 

t  s  Phyflcs>  a°d  made  the  ground-work  of  all 

the  iubtequent  theories  on  this  fihijed. 

In  1741  Mr  Daniel  Bernoulli  publifhed  another  dif- 

fertation 
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Refiftance.  fertation  (in  the  8th  volume  of  the  Com .  Petropoi) 
u-~-v—  on  the  a&ion  and  refiftance  of  fluids,  limited  to  a  very 
5°  particular  cafe  ;  namely,  to  the  impulfe  of  a  vein  of 
the  fuhjedl  fluid  Ming  perpendicularly  on  an  infinitely  extended 
in  a  parti-  plane  furface.  This  he  demonflrates  to  be  equal  to  the 
ctila:  cak  weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  whofe  bafe  is  the  area 
withf"at  of  the  vein,  and  whofe  height  is  twice  the  fall  produ- 
preci  01 .  the  velocity.  This  demonflration  is  drawn  from 

the  true  principles  of  mechanics  and  the  acknowledged 
laws  of  hydraulics,  and  may  be  received  as  a  ftri&phy- 
fieal  demonftration.  As  it  is  the  only  propofition  in  the 
whole  theory  that  has  as  yet  received  a  demonflration 
aeceflible  to  readers  not  verfant  in  all  the  refinement  of 
modern  analyfis ;  and  as  the  principles  on  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  folution  of  every  pro¬ 
blem  which  can  be  propofed,  once  that  our  mathemati¬ 
cal  knowledge  fhall  enable  us  to  apply  them — we  think 
it  our  duty  to  give  it  in  this  place,  although  we  mull 
acknowledge,  that  this  problem  is  fo  very  limited,  that 
it  will  hardly  bear  an  application  to  any  cafe  that  dif¬ 
fers  but  a  little  from  the  exprefs  conditions  of  the  pro¬ 
blem.  There  do  occur  cafes  however  in  pra&ice,  where 
it  may  be  applied  to  very  great  advantage. 

Daniel  Bernoulli  gives  two  demonflrations  ;  one  of 
which  may  be  called  a  popular  one,  and  the  other  is 
more  fcientific  and  introductory  to  further  inveftigation. 
We  fhall  give  both. 

Determines  Bernoulli  firfl  determines  the  whole  aCtion  exerted 
the  aftion  in  the  efflux  of  the  vein  of  fluid.  Suppofe  the  velocity 
SSu?rfof  efflux  v  is  that  which  would  be  acquired  by  falling 
s-veiuof  through  the  height  b .  It  is  well  known  that  a  body 
fluid.  moving  during  the  time  of  this  fall  with  the  velocity  v 
would  deferibe  a  fpace  2  b.  The  effeCt,  therefore,  of 
the  hydraulic  a&ion  is,  that  in  the  time  t  of  the  fall  b , 
there  iffues  a  cylinder  or  prifm  of  water  whofe  bafe  is 
the  crofs  feClion  /  or  area  of  the  vein,  and  whofe  length 
is  2  /v  And  this  quantity  of  matter  is  now  moving 
with  the  velocity  v.  The  quantity  of  motion,  therefore, 
whieh  is  thus  produced  is  2  s  hv  ;  and  this  quantity  of 
motion  is  produced  in  the  time  t.  And  this  is  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  effeCt  of  all  the  expelling  forces,  eftimated 
in  the  direClion  of  the  efflux.  Now,  to  compare  this 
with  the  exertion  of  fome  prefling  power  with  which 
we  are  familiarly  acquainted,  let  us  fuppofe  this  pillar 
2  s  h  to  be  frozen,  and,  being  held  in  the  hand,  to  be 
dropped.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  time  t  it  will 
fall  through  the  height  h>  and  will  acquire  the  velocity 
and  now  poffeffes  the  quantity  of  motion  2  s  hv — 
and  all  this  is  the  elfedl  of  its  weight.  The  weight, 
therefore,  of  the  pillar  2  s  b  produces  the  fame  effedt, 
and  in  the  fame  time,  and  (as  may  eafily  be  feen)  in  the 
fame  gradual  manner,  with  the  expelling  forces  of  the 
fluid  in  the  veffel,  which  expelling  forces  arife  from  the 
preffure  of  all  the  fluid  in  the  veffel.  Therefore  the 
accumulated  hydraulic  preflure,  by  which  a  Vein  of  a  hea¬ 
vy  fluid  is-  forced  out  through  an  orifice  in  the  bottom 
or  fide  of  a  veffel,  is  equal  (when  eftimated  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  efflux)  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the 
fluid,  having  for  its  bafe  the  feftion  of  the  vein,  and 
twice ^  the  fall  productive  of  the  velocity  of  efflux  for 
its  height. 

P!ate  Now  let  ABDC  (fig.  1 1 ; )  be  a  quadrangular  veffel 
tctaxxvi.  with  upright  plane  fides,  in  one  of  which  is  an  orifice 
£F.  From  every  point  of  the  circumference  of  this 


orifice,  fuppofe  horizontal  lines  Ec,  F/,  &c.  which  will  Refiftance. 

mark  a  fimilar  furface  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  veffel.  - - v~* 

Suppofe  the  orifice  EF  to  be  (hut.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  furfaces  EF  and  ef  will  be  equally 
preffed  in  oppofite  diieCtions.  Now  open  the  orifice 
EF  ;  the  water  will  rufh  out,  and  the  preflure  on  EF 
is  now  removed.  There  will  therefore  be  a  tendency 
in  the  veffel  to  move  back  in  the  dire&ion  E  e .  And 
this  tendency  mull  be  precifely  equal  and  oppofite  to  the 
whole  effort  of  the  expelling  forces.  This  is  a  conclu- 
fion  as  evident  as  any  propofition  in  mechanics.  It  is 
thus  that  a  gun  recoils  and  a  rocket  rifes  in  the  air;  and 
on  this  is  founded  the  operation  of  Mr  Parents  or  Dr 
Barker’s  mill,  deferibed  in  all  treatifes  of  mechanics, 
and  mofl  learnedly  treated  by  Euler  in  the  Berlin  Me¬ 
moirs. 

Now,  let  this  flream  of  water  be  received  on  a  circu¬ 
lar  plane  MN,  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  and  let  this 
circular  plane  be  of  fnch  extent,  that  the  vein  efcapes 
from  its  fides  in  an  infinitely  thin  fheet,  the  water  flow¬ 
ing  off  in  a  dire&ion  parallel  to  the  plane.  The  vein 
by  this  means  will  expand  into  a  trumpet-like  fhape,  ha¬ 
ving  curved  fides,  EKG,FLH.  We  abftrafl  at  pre- 
fent  the  aflion  of  gravity  which  would  caufe  the  vein 
to  bend  downwards,  and  occaiion  a  greater  velocity  at 
H  than  at  G  ;  and  we  fuppofe  the  velocity  equal  in 
every  point  of  the  circumference.  It  is  plain,  that  if 
the  action  of  gravity  be  negle&ed  after  the  water  has 
iffued  through  the  orifice  EF,  the  velocity  in  every 
point  of  the  circumference  of  the  plane  MN  will  be 
that  of  the  efflux  through  EF. 

Now,  becaufe  EKG  is  the  natural  fhape  affiimed  by 
the  vein,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  whole  vein  were  co¬ 
vered  by  a  tube  or  mouth-piece,  fitted  to  its  fhape,  and 
perfedlly  polifhed,  fo  that  the  water  fhall  glide  along 
it,  without  any  fri£tion  (a  thing  which  we  may  always 
fuppofe),  the  water  will  exert  no  preflure  whatever  on 
this  trumpet  mouth-piece.  Laflly,  let  us  fuppofe  that 
the  plane  MN  is  attached  to  the  mouth-piece  by  fome 
bits  of  wire,  fo  as  to  allow  the  water  to  efcape  all  round 
by  the  narrow  chink  between  the  mouth-piece  and  the 
plane  :  We  have  now  a  veffel  confiding  of  the  upright 
part  ABDC,  the  trumpet  GKEFLH,  and  the  plane 
MN;  and  the  water  is  efcaping  from  every  point  of  the 
circumference  of  the  chink  GHNM  with  the  velocity 
v .  If  any  part  of  this  chink  were  fhut  up,  there  would 
be  a  preflure  on  that  part  equivalent  to  the  force  of  ef¬ 
flux  from  the  oppofite  part.  Therefore,  when  all  is 
open,  thefe  efforts  of  efflux  balance  each  other  all  round. 

There  is  not  therefore  any  tendency  in  this  compound 
veffel  to  move  to  any  fide.  But  take  away  the  plane 
MN,  and  there  would  immediately  arife  a  preffure 
in  the  dire&ion  E  e  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column 
2  s  b.  This  is  therefore  balanced  by  the  preflure  on 
the  circular  plane  MN,  which  is  therefore  equal  to  this 
weight,  and  the  propofition  is  deoionftrated. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  made  by  Profeffor 
Kraft  at  St  Peterfburg,  by  receiving  the  vein  on  a  plane 
MN  (fig.  11.)  which  was  faftened  to  the  arm  of  a  ba¬ 
lance  OPQb  having  a  fcale  Pv  hanging  on  the  oppofite 
arm.  The  refiftance  or  preffure  on  the  plane  was  mea- 
fured  by  weights  put  into  the  fcale  R;  and  the  velocity 
of  the  jet  was  meafured  by  means  of  the  diftance  KH, 
to  which  it  fpouted  on  a  horizontal  plane. 

The 
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efiftancc.  The  refults  of  thcfe  experiments  were  as  conformable 

tjie  theory  as  could  be  wifhed.  The  refiftance  was 
Difference  a^ays  a  little  lefs  than  w^at  1^ie  theory  required,  but 
between  greatly  exceeded  Its  half ;  the  refult  of  the  generally  re- 
this  theory  ceived  theories.  This  defed  fhould  be  expeded  ;  for 
and  expert  tke  demonftration  fuppofes  the  plane  MN  to  be  infinite-' 
counted0  1 Y  extended,  fo  that  the  film  of  water  which  iffues 
for.  through  the  chink  may  be  accurately  parallel  tp  the 

plane.  This  never  can  be  completely  effeded.  Alfo 
it  was  fuppofed,  that  the  velocity  was  juftly  meafurCd 
.  by  the  amplitude  of  the  parabola  EGK.  But  it  is  well 

*  known  that  the  very  putting  the  plane  MN  in  the  way 
of  the  jet,  though  at  the  diftance  of  an  inch  from  the 
orifice,  will  diminifh  the  velocity  of  the  efllux  through 
this  orifice.  This  is  eafily  verified  by  experiment.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  time  in  which  the  veffel  will  be  emptied  when 
there  is  no  plane  in  the  way.  Repeat  the  experiment 
.  with  the  plane  in  its  place  ;  and  more  time  will  be  ire- 
ceffary.  The  following  is  a  note  of  a  courfe  of  ex¬ 
periments,  taken  as  theydland,  without  any  fele&icn. 

N°i  a  3  4  5  6 

•  Refift.  by  theory  1701  1720  1651  1602  1528  1072 

Re fift.  by  experiment  1 403  1463  14S6  i4or  1403  1021 

Difference  ay  8  237  165  aoi  123  51 

In  order  to  demonflrate  this  proportion  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  furnifh  the  means  of  inveftigating  the 
whole  mechanifm  and  adion  of  moving  fluids,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  premife  an  elementary  theorem  of  curvilineaf 
motions. 

If  a  particle  of  matter  describes  a  curve  line  ABCE 
ccccxixvi  I3#)  ky  the  continual  adion  of  defleding  forces, 

'  which  vary  in  any  manner,  both  with  refped  to  inten- 
fity  and  diredion,  and  if  the  adion  of  thefe  forces,  in 
every  point  of  the  curve,  be  refolved  into  two  direc¬ 
tions,  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  initial  diredion 
AK;  then, 

1 .  The  accumulated  effed  of  the  defleding  forces, 
eftimated  in  a  diredion  AD  perpendicular  to  AK,  is 
to  the  final  quantity  of  motion  as  the  fine  of  the  final 
change  of  diredion  is  to  radius. 

His  propo*  Ret  us  firfl  fuppofethat  the  accelerating  forces  ad 
fuionde-  by  ftarts,  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  when  the  body 
CTtnftrated.  *s  ;n  the  points  A,  B,  C,  E.  And  let  AN  be  the  de¬ 
fleding  force,  which,  ading  at  A,  changes  the  origi- 
nal  diredion  AK  to  AB.  Produce  AB  till  BH  = 
AB,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  BFCH.  Then 
FB  is  the  force  which,  by  ading  at  B,  changed  the 
motion  BH  (the  continuation  of  AB)  to  BC.  In 
like  manner  make  Ch  (in  BC  produced)  equal  to  BC, 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  C/E  h.  C/  is  the 
defle&ing  force  at  C,  &c.  Draw  BO  parallel  to  AN,  and 
GBK  perpendicular  to  AK.  Alfo  draw  lines  through 
C  and  E  perpendicular  to  AK,  and  draw  through  B 
and  C  lines  parallel  to  AK.  Draw  alfo  HL,  £/ per¬ 
pendicular,  and  FG,  HI,  hi,  parallel  to  AK. 

It  is  plain  that  BK  is  BO  or  AN  eftimated  in  the 
diredion  perpendicular  to  AK,  and  that  BG  is  BF 
eftimated  in  the  fame  way.  And  fince  BHzr  AB,  HL 
or  IM  is  equal  to  BK.  Alfo  Cl  is  equal  to  BG. 
Therefore  CM  is  equal  to  APft-BG.  By  fimilar  rea- 
femng  it  appears  that  Ew=  E/+/;/,~  (Sa-CM,  = 
Cj  +  BG,  +AP.  ‘  ^ 

Therefore  if  CE  be  taken  for  the  mcafure  of  the 
final  velocity  or  quantity  of  motion,  Em  will  be  the 
accumulated  effed  of  the  defleding  forces  eftimated  in 
the  diiedicn  AD  perpendicular  to  AK.  But  Em  is 


to  CE  as  the  fine  of  wCE  is  to  radius;  and  the  angle  ReHftancf 
mCE  is  the  angle  contained  between  the  initial  and  — *v~*" 
final  diredions,  becaufe  Cm  is  parallel  to  AK.  Now 
let  the  intervals  of  time  diminifh  continually  and  the 
frequency  of  the  impulfes  increafe.  The  defledion  be¬ 
comes  ultimately  continuous,  and  the  motion  curvili- 
neal,  and  the  propofition  is  demonftrated. 

We  fee  that  the  initial  ^  velocity  and  its  fnbfequent 
•  changes  do  not  affed  *  the  conclufion,  which  depends 
entirely  on  the  final  quantity  of  motion. 

2.  The^accumulated  effed  of  the  accelerating  forces* 

^vhen  eftimated  in  the  diredion  AK  of  the  original 
motion,  or  in  the  oppofite  diredion,  is  equal  to  the 
-difference  between  the  initial  quantity  of  motion  and  the 
prodnd  of  the  final' quantity  of  motion  by  the  cofinc 
of  the  change  of  diredion. 

For  C*i  =  C  /—  m  /,  =BM— /y 
BM=BL-ML,=AK— FG 
A  K= AO  -  O  K,  =.  AO — PN. 

Therefore  PN+FG-(/Qj/he  accumulated  impulfe 
in  the  diredion  OA)=AO — CM,  =AO— CEX  co- 


fine  of  ECM. 

Cor.  1.  The  fame  adion,  in  the  diredion  oppofitc 
to  that  of  the  original  motion,  is  neceffary  for  caufing 
a  body  to  move  at  right  angles  to  its  former  diredion 
as  for  flopping  its  motion.  For  in  this  cafe,  the  co¬ 
fine  of  the  change  of  diredion  is  ~0,  and  AO — CE 
Xcofine  ECM=AO — 0,  —AO,  rr  the  original  mo¬ 
tion. 


Cor.  2.  If  the  initial  and  final  velocities  are  the  fame, 
the  accumulated  adion  of  the  accelerating  forces,  efti¬ 
mated  in  the  diredion  OA,  is  equal  to  the  produd  of 
the  original  quantity  of  motion  by  the  verfed  fine  of 
the  change  of  diredion. 

The  application  of  thefe  theorems,  particularly  the 
fecond,  to  our  prefent  purpofe  is  very  obvious.  All  the 
filaments  of  the  jet  were  originally  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  axis,  and  they  are  finally  moving  along  the 
refilling  plane,  or  perpendicular  to  their  former  motion. 
Therefore  their  tranfverfe  forces  in  the  diredion  of  the 
axis  are  [in  cumulo)  equal  to  the  force  which  would 
flop  the  motion.  For  the  aggregate  of  the  fimulta- 
neous  forces  of  every  particle  in  the  whole  filament  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  fiicceffive  forces  of  one  particle, 
as  it  arrives  at  different  points  of  its  curvineal  path. 
All  the  tranfverfe  forces,  eftimated  in  a  diredion  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  vein,  precifely  balance  and 
fuftain  each  other;  and  the  only  forces  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  fenfible  effed  are  thofe  in  a  diredion  parallel 
to  the  axis.  By  thefe  all  the  inner  filaments  are  prefi¬ 
xed  towards  the  plane  MN,  and  muft  be  withftood  by  it. 
It  is  highly  probable,  nay  certain,  that  there  is  a  quantity 
of  ftagnant  water  in  the  middle  of  the  vein  which  fuftains 
the  preffures  of  the  moving  filaments  without  it,  and 
tiaftfmits  it  to  the  folid  plane.  But  this  docs  not  alter 
the  cafe*  And,  fortunately,  it  is  of  no  confequence 
what  changes  happen  111  the  velocities  of  the  particles 
while  each  is  deferring  its  own  curve.  And  it  is  from 
tins  circumftance,  peculiar  to  this  particular  cafe  of  per¬ 
pendicular  impulfe,  that  we  are  able  to  draw  the  con¬ 
clufion.  .  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  demonftrate  that 
the  velocity  of  the  external  furface  of  this  jet  is  con- 
ftant,  and  indeed  of  every  jet  which  is  not  aded  on  by 
external  forces  after  it  has  quitted  the  orifice :  but  this 
dffeuffion  is  quite  unneceffary  here.  It  is  however  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  afeertain,  even  in  this  molt  Ample 
>  cafe* 
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hiftance.  cafe,  what  is  the  velocity  of  the  internal  filaments  in 
~v~‘  the  different  points  of  their  progrefs. 

Such  is  the  demonflration  which  Mr  Bernouilli  has 
given  of  this  propofition.  Limited  as  it  is,  it  is  highly 
valuable,  becaufe  derived  from  the  true  principles  of 
hydraulics. 

He  hoped  to  render  it  more  extenfive  and  applicable 
to  oblique  impulfes,  when  the  axis  AC  of  the  vein 
(fig.  13.  nQ  2.)  is  inclined  to  the  plane  in  an  angle 
ACN.  But  here  all  the  fimplicity  of  the  cafe  is  gone, 
and  we  are  now  obliged  to  afcertain  the  motion  of  each 
Is  theory  B  might  not  perhaps  be  impoffible  to  deter- 

tem^ted  mine  what  mull  happen  in  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
vain  to  that  is,  in  a  plane  palling  through  the  axis  of  the  vein, 

I  ren^rai"  alK^  PcrPenc^cular  t0  plane  MN.  But  even  in  this 
geneia..  cape  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  fluid  will  go  in  the  direction  EKG,  and 
what  will  go  in  the  path  FLH,  and  to  afcertain  the 
form  of  each  filament,  and  the  velocity  in  its  different 
points.  But  in  the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe,  the  water 
will  diffipate  from  the  centre  C  on  every  fide  ;  and  we 
cannot  tell  in  what  proportions.  Let  us  however  con- 
fider  a  little  what  happens  in  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
and  fuppofe  that  all  the  water  goes  either  in  the  courfe 
EKG  or  in  the  courfe  FLH.  Let  the  quantities  of 
water  which  take  thefe  two  courfes  have  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  p  and  n.  Let  */ 2 a  be  the  velocity  at  A, 
V  zb  be  the  velocity  at  G,  and  */ 2/3  be  the  velocity 
at  H.  ACG  and  ACH  are  the  two  changes  of  di¬ 
rection,  of  which  let  c  and — c  be  the  coiines.  Then, 
adopting  the  former  reafoning,  we  have  the  prelTure  of 
the  watery  plate  GKEACM  on  the  plane  in  the  di* 

redtion  AC  —  7  ,  X2  a — 2 c  b ,  and  the  preflfure  of  the 


pi* 


'  p+n  ‘ 
ate  HLFACN  = 


— nX2 U+tcf, 


and  their  fum 


pXza — zcb+nxia+zc^ 

=  P  +  ™  _ 

the  fine  of  ACM  or  V 1  — c 

pendicular  to  the  plane  MN 


+2  c  ft 


;  which  being  multiplied  by 

gives  the  preffure  per* 
_fX2/7 - 2  ^-fnX2fl 

7+  u 


p  - - 

-V  I  —c\ 

But  there  remains  a  preffure  in  the  direCt ion, perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  axis  of  the  vein,  which  is  not  balanced, 
as  in  the  former  cafe,  by  the  equality  011  oppofite  fides 
of  the  axis.  The  preffure  ariling  from  the  water 
which  efcapes  at  G  has  an  effeCt  oppofite  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  tlie  water  which  efcapes  at  H*  When  this 
is  taken  into  account,  we  fh'all  find  that  their  joint  ef- 
p _ n  _ 

fort3  perpendicular  to  AC  are^pjX  2  a  V  1 — r2,  which; 

being  multiplied  by  the  cofine  of  s  A  CM,  gives -the  ac^ 

.  p — n  - 

tion  perpendicular  to  MN==  7-77 :X2tfcy'i — c2. 

P  ~ T"  11 

The  fum  or  joint  effort  of-  all  thefe  preffuies  -is 

r..  ac^ l~c’- 

p+n  p+n 


pX2a — Itb+nXla+lci 


Thus,  from  this  cafe,  which 'is  much  fimpler  than 
can  happen  in  nature,  feeing  that  there  will  always  b6 
a. lateral  efflux,  the  determination  of  the  impulfe  is  as 
uncertain  and  vague  as-  it  was  fure  and  precife  in  the 
former  cafe. 
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It  is  therefore  without  proper  authority  that  the  Refinance* 
abfolute  impulfe  of  a  vein  of  fluid  on  a  plane  which  re-  * 

ceives  it  wholly,  is  aflerted  to  be  proportional  to  the 
fine  of  incidence.  If  indeed  we  fuppofe  the  velocity 
in  G  and  H  are  equal  to  that  at  A,  then  3—/?,  =za,  and 
the  whole  impulfe  is  2a  V 1 — c 2,  as  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed.  But  this  cannot  be.  Both  the  velocity  and 
quantity  at  H  are  lefs  than  tliofe  at  G.  Nay,  frequent* 
ly  there  is  no  efflux  on  the  fide  H  when  the  obliquity 
is  very  great.  We  may  conclude  in  general,  that  the 
oblique  impulfe  will  always  bear  to  the  direCt  impulfe 
a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  the  fine  of  incidence 
to  radius*  If  the  whole  water  efcapes  at  G,  and  none 
goes  off  laterally,  the  preffure  will  be  za+iac — ibcX 
V  i  —  c\  The  experiments  of  the  Abbe  Boflut  fflow 
in  the  plained;  manner  that  the  preflfure  of  a  vein,  firi- 
king  obliquely  on  a  plane  which  receives  it  wholly,  di- 
minifhes  fafter  than  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  of  the 
fine  of  incidence ;  whereas,  when  the  oblique  plane  is 
wholly  immerfed  in  the  ftream,  the  impulfe  is  much 
greater  than  in  this  proportion,  and  in  great  obliqui¬ 
ties  is  nearly  as  the  fisc. 

Nor  will  this  propofition  determine  the  impulfe  of  a 
fluid  on  a  plane  wholly  immerfed  in  it,  even  when  the 
impulfe  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane.  The  circum- 
fiance  is  now  wanting  on  which  we  can  eftablifli  a 
calculation,  namely,  the  angle  of  final  deflection.  Could 
this  be  afeertained  for  each  filament,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  filament,  the  principles  are  completely  adequate 
to  an  accurate  folution  of  the  problem.  In  the  expe¬ 
riments  which  we  mentioned  to  have  been  made  under 
the  infpeCtion  of  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  a  cylinder  of 
fix  inches  diameter  was  expofed  to  the  aClion  of  a 
fiream  moving  precifely  one  foot  per  fecond ;  and  when 
certain  deductions  were  made  for  the  water  which  was 
held  adhering  to  the  pofterior  bafe  (as  will  be  noticed 
afterwards),  the  impulfe  was  found  equal  to  3  £  ounces 
avoirdupois.  There  were- 3 6 coloured  filaments  difiribnted 
on  the  fiream,  in  fuch  fituations  as  to  give  the  mofi  ufeful 
indications  of  their  curvature.  It  was  found  neceffaryto  * 
have  fome  which  paiTed  Under  the  body  and  foine  above 
it ;  for  the  form  of  th^fe  filaments,  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  was  confiderably  diffe¬ 
rent  :  and  thofe  filaments  which  were  fituated  in  planes 
neither  horizontal  nor  vertical  took  a  double  curvature. 

In  fhort,  the  curves  were  all  traced  with  great  care,  and 
the  defleCting  forces  were  computed' for  each,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  axis  ;  and  they  were 
fammed  up  imfucli  a  manner  as  to  give  the  impulfe  of 
the  whole  fiream.  The  defleCikms  were  marked  as  far 
a-head  of  the  cylinder  as  they  could  be  aiTuredly  ob* 
ferved.  By  this  method  the  impulfe  was  computed  to 
he  2t-§-  ounces,  differing  from  obfer  vat  ion  ^  of  an 
ounce,  or  about  7\  of  the  wholes  a  difference  which 
may  mofi  reafonably  be  aferibed  to  the  adhefion  of  the 
water,  which  nrufi  be  mofi  fenfible  in  fuch  fmall  velo¬ 
cities.  Thefe  experiments  may  therefore  be  confidered  * 
as  giving  all  the  -confirmation  that  can  be  defined  of  the 
jirilnefs  of  the  principles.'  This  indeed  hardly  admits 
of  a  doubt  :  but,  alas  !  it  gives  us  but  fmall  abidance  ;  - 
for  all  this* is  empirical,  in  as  far  as  it  leaves  us  in  every 
cafe  the  tafk  of  obferving  t ht  form- of  the  curves  and 
the  velocities  in  their  different  points.  To  derive  fer* 
vice  from  this  mofi  judicious  method  of  Daniel  Ber-* 
aoulli,  we  mufl  difeover  fome  -method  of  determinings 

a  priori^ 
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Stcfifancc.  a  priori,  what  will  be  the  motion  of  the  fluid  whofe 
courfe  is  obftru&ed  by  a  body  of  any  form.  And 
here  we  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of  the  cafual  ob- 
fervation  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  when  attempting  to  de¬ 
termine  the  refinance  of  the  plane  furface  or  cylinder, 
or  fphere  expofed  to  a  ftream  moving  in  a  eanal.  He 
fays  that  the  form  of  the  refilling  furface  is  of  lefs  eon- 
fequence,  becaufe  there  is  always  a  quantity  of  water 
ftagnant  upon  it,  and  which  may  therefore  be  confider- 
ed  as  frozen  ;  and  he  therefore  confiders  that  water 
only  whofe  motion  is  neceffary  for  the  moll  expedi¬ 
tious  difeharge  of  the  water  in  the  veffel.  He  endea¬ 
vours  to  diferiminate  that  water  from  the  reft  ;  and 
although  it  muft  be  acknowledged  tliat  the  principle 
which  he  affumes  for  this  purpofe  is  very  gratuitous, 
becaufe  it  only  ffiows  that  if  certain  portions  of  the  wa¬ 
tery  which  he  determines  very  ingenioufly,  were  really 
frozen,  the  reft  will  iftue  as  he  fays,  and  will  exert  the 
preiTnre  which  he  affigns  ;  ftill  we  muft  admire  his  fer¬ 
tility  of  refource,  and  his  fagacity  in  thus  forefeeing 
what  fubfequent  obfervation  has  completely  confirmed. 
We  are  even  difpofed  to  think,  that  in  this  cafual  ob¬ 
servation  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  pointed  out  the  only 
method  of  arriving  at  a  folution  of  the  problem  ;  and 
that  if  wc  could  difeover  what  motions  are  not  necejfary 
for  the  nwf  expeditious  paffage  of  the  water,  and  could  thus 
determine  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  ftagnant  wa- 
'ter  which  adheres  to  the  body,  we  flioiild  much  more 
ealily  afeertain  the  real  motions  which  occalion  the  ob¬ 
served  refiftance.  We  are  here  difpofed  to  have  recoil rfe 
to  the  economy  of  nature,  the  improper  ufe  of  which 
we  have  fometimes  taken  the  liberty  of  reprehend¬ 
ing.  Mr  Maupertuis  publifhed  as  a  great  difeovery 
his  principle  of  fmalleft  a&ion,  where  he  flowed  that 
in  all  the  mutual  actions  of  bodies  the  quantity  of  ac¬ 
tion  was  a  minimum ;  and  he  applied  this  to  the  folu¬ 
tion  of  many  difficult  problems  with  great  fuccefs,  ima¬ 
gining  that  he  was  really  reafoning  from  a  contingent 
law  of  nature,  fele&ed  by  its  infinitely  wife  Author,  viz. 
that  in  all  occafions  there  is  the  fmalleft  poffible  exertion 
of  natural  powers.^  Mr  D’Alembert  has,  however,  ffiown 
( V1*d*  Encyclopedic  Frangoife,  Action)  that  this  was 
but  a  whim,  and  that  the  minimum  obferved  by  Mau¬ 
pertuis  is  merely  a  minimum  of  calcqlus,  peculiar  to  a 
formula  which  happens  toexprefsa  combination  of  ma¬ 
thematical  quantities  which  frequently  occurs  in  our 
way  of  confxdering  the  phenomena  of  nature,  but  which 
55  is  no  natural  meafure  of  a&ion. 

A  method  But  the  chevalier  D’Arey  has  ffiown,  that  in  the 
.recoinmen.  trains  of  natural  operations  which  terminate  in  the  pro- 

TllJZT  ^!iaion  of  modoil  in  a  particular  diredion,  the  interme- 
gtnend  diate  communications  of  motion  are  fuch  that  the  fmall- 
theory.  eft  poffible  quantity  of  motion  is  produced.  We  feem 
obliged  to  conclude,  that  this  law  will  be  obferved  in 
*  tlie  Preff 1  lnflance  ;  and  it  feems  a  problem  not  above 
our  reach  to  determine  the  motions  which  refult  from 
it.  We  would  recommend  the  problem  to  the  eminent 
mathematicians  in  fome  fimple  cafe,  fuch  as  the  propo- 
iition  already  demonftrated  by  Daniel  Bernoulli,  or  the 
perpendicular  impulfe  on  a  cylinder  included  in  a  tubu- 
ar  canal ;  and  if  they  fucceed  in  this,  great  things  may 
be  expected.  We  think  that  experience  gives  great 
encouragement.  We  fee  that  the  refiftance  to  a  plane 
furface  is  a  very  final!  matter  greater  than  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  the  fluid  having  the  fell  produdive  of 
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the  velocity  for  its  height,  and  the  fmali  excefa  h  moil  Rdiawt* 
probably  owing  to  adhefion,  and  the  meafure  of  the  — /■— tJ 
real  refiftance  is  probably  precifely  this  weight,  Iffie 
velocity  of  a  fpouting  fluid  was  found,  in  fa6t,  to  be 
that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  furface  of  the  fluid ; 
and  it  was  by  looking  at  this,  as  at  a  pole  ftar,  that 
Newton,  Bernoulli,  and  others,  have  with  great  fagaci¬ 
ty  and  ingenuity  difeovered  much  of  the  laws  of  hy¬ 
draulics,  by  fearehing  for  principles  which  would  give 
this  refult.  We  may  hope  for  fimilar  fuccefs. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  may  receive  this  as  a  phyfical 
truth,  that  the  perpendicular  impulfe  or  refiftance  of  a 
plane  furface,  wholly  immerfed  in  the  fluid,  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  column  having  the  furface  for 
its  bafe,  and  the  fall  producing  the  velocity  for  its 
height. 

This  is  the  medium  refult  of  all  experiments  made 
in  thefe  precife  eircumftances.  And  it  is  confirmed 
by  a  fet  of  experiments  of  a  kind  wholly  different,  and 
which  feem  to  point  it  out  more  certainly  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  confequence  of  hydraulic  principles.  ^ 

If  Mr  Pitot’s  tube  be  expofed  to  a  ftream  of  fluid  Experiment 
iffuing  from  a  refervoir  or  veffel,  as  reprefented  in  by  Mr  Fi- 
fig.  14.  with  the  open  mouth  I  pointed  dire&ly  againft^p^* 
the  .ftream,  the  fluid  is  obferved  to  Hand  at  K  in  the  cccaxxVi, 
upright  tube,  precifely  on  a  level  with  the  fluid  AB  in 
the  refervoir.  Here  is  a  moft  unexceptionable  experi¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  impulfe  of  the  ftream  is  a&ually  op- 
pofed  to  the  hydroftatical  preffure  of  the  fluid  on  the 
tube.  Preffure  is  in  this  cafe  oppofed  to  preffure,  be¬ 
caufe  the  iffuing  fluid  is  defle&ed  by  what  ftays  in  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  in  the  fame  way  in  which  it  would 
be  defle&ed  by  a  firm  furface.  We  ffiall  have  oceafion 
’  by  and  by  to  mention  fome  moft  valuable  and  inftruc- 
tive  experiments  made  with  this  tube. 

It  was  this  which  fuggefted  to  the  great  mathema-  Euler’i 
tician  Euler  another  theory  of  the  impulfe  and  refill- theory* 
ance  of  fluids,  which  muft  not  be  omitted,  as  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  his  elaborate  performance  On  the  Theory  of 
the  Conftrudlion  and  "Working  of  Ships,  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes  4to,  which  was  afterwards  abridged  and  ufed  as  a. 
text-book  in  fome  marine  academies.  He  fuppofes  a 
ftream  of  fluid  ABCD  (fig.  15.),  moving  with  any  ve¬ 
locity,  to  ilrike  the  plane  BD  perpendicularly,  and  that 
part  of  it  goes  through  a  hole  EF,  forming  a  jet 
■^pHF*  Mr  Euler  fays,  that  the  velocity  of  this  jet 
will  be  the  fame  with  the  velocity  of  the  ftream.  Now 
compare  this  with  an  equal  ftream  iffuing  from  a  hole 
in  the  fide  of  a  veffel  with  the  fame  velocity.  The  one 
ftream  is  urged  out  by  the  preffure  occasioned  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  fluid  ;  the  other  is  urged  out  by  the 
preffure  of  gravity.  The  effedls  are  equal,  and  the  mo¬ 
difying  eircumftances  are  the  fame.  The  caufes  are 
therefore  equal,  and  the  preffure  occafioned  by  the  im¬ 
pulfe  of  a  ftream  of  fluid,  moving  with  any  velocity,  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  whofe  height 
is  produdlive.  of  this  velocity,  &c.  He  then  determines 
the  oblique  impulfe  by  the  refolution  of  motion,  and 
deduces  the  common  rules  of  refiftance,  See. 

But  all  this  is  without  juft  grounds.  This  gentle¬ 
man  was  always  fatisfied  with  the  flighted  analogies 
which  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
great  dexterity  in  algebraic  analyfis,  and  was  not  after¬ 
wards  ftartled  by  any.  difcordancy  with  obfervation. 

Atialyji  magff  fidendum  is  a  frequent  affertion  with  him. 

Though 
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Hfflftft.nre,  hough  he  wrote  a  large  volume,  containing  a  theory 
of  light  and  colours  totally  oppofite  to  Newton’s,  he 
has  pubhfhed  many  diflertations  on  optical  phenomena 
on  the  Newtonian  principles,  exprefsly  becaufe  his  own 
principles  non  ideo  facile  anfam  pralebat  analvfi  tnfru- 
encl<z. 

Not  a  Jhadow  of  argument  is  given  for  the  leading 
principle  in  this  theory,  viz.  that  the  velocity  of  the  jet 
is  the  fame  with  the  velocity  of  the  llream.  None  can 
be  given,  but  faying  that  the  preffure  is  equivalent  to  its 
production  ;  and  this  is  affuming  the  very  thing  he  la¬ 
bours  to  prove.  The  matter  of  fa£l  is,  that  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  jet  is  greater  than  that  of  the  llream,  and 
may  be  greater  almolt  in  any  proportion.  Which  cu¬ 
rious  circum {lance  was  difeovered  and  ingen ioufly  ex* 
plained  long  ago  by  Daniel  Bernoulli  in  his  Hydrodyna- 
mica.  It  is  evident  that  the  velocity  mull  be  greater. 
Were  a  dream  of  fand  to  come  againd  the  plane,  what 
goes  through  would  indeed  prelerve  its  velocity  un¬ 
changed  :  but  when  a  real  fluid  ftrikes  the  plane,  all  that 
does  not  pafs  through  is  defleCled  on  all  Tides  ;  and  by 
Thefe  deflections  forces  are  excited,  by  which  the  fila¬ 
ments  which  furround  the  cylinder  immediately  fronting 
the  hole  are  made  to  prefs  this  cylinder  on  all  lides,  and 
as  it  were  fqueeze  it  between  them  :  and  thus  the  par-, 
tides  at  the  hole  mud  of  necelflty  be  accelerated,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  jet  mud  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
dream.  We  are  difpofed  to  think  that,  in  a  fluid  per- 
fe&ly  incomprefliblc,  the  velocity  will  be  doubled,  or  at 
lead  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  \/H  If  the 
fluid  is  in  the  fmalleft  degree  comprefiible,  even  in  the 
very  final!  degree  that  water  is,  the  velocity  at  the  flrd 
impulfe  may  be  much  greater.  D.  Bernoulli  found  that 
a  column  of  water  moving  5  feet  pec  fecond,  in  a  tube 
fome  hundred  feet  long,  produced  a  velocity  of  136 
feet  per  fecond  in  the  fird  moment. 

^  There  being  this  radical  defeCt  in  the  theory  of  Mr 
Tiller,  it  is  needlefs  to  take  notice  of  its  total  infnfli- 
cieney  for  explaining  oblique  impulfes  and  the  refiilance 
of  cnrvilineal  prows. 

We  are  extremely  forry  that  onr  readers  are  deriving 
f  fo  little  advantage  from  all  that  we  have  faid  ;  and  that 
having  taken  them  by  the  hand,  we  are  thus  obliged  to 
grope  about,  with  only  a  few  fcattered  rays  of  light  to 
direCt  our  deps.  Let  us  fee  what  aflidance  we  can  get 
from  Mr  d’Alembert,  who  has  attempted  a  dilution  of 
this  problem  in  a  method  entirely  new.  and  extremely 
ingenious.  He  faw  clearly  that  all  the  followers  of 
Newton  had  forfaken  the  path  which  he  had  marked 
out  for  them  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  invedigation,  and 
had  merely  amufed  themfelves  with  the  mathematical 
difeullions  with  which  his  introductory  hypothefls  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  occupying  themfelves.  He 
paid  the  defe.rved  tribute  of  applaufe  to  Daniel  Ber¬ 
noulli  for  having  introduced  the  notion  of  pure  preffure 
as  the  chief  agent  in  this  bufinefs  ;  and  he  faw  that  he 
was  iii  the  right  road,  and  that  it  was  from  hydrodati- 
cal  principles  alone  that  we  had  any  chance  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  of  hydraulics.  Bernoulli  had  only 
confidered  the  preffures  which  were  excited  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  curvilineal  motions  of  the  particles.  Mr 
d  Alembert  even  thought  that  thefe  preffures  were  not 
the  confequences,  but  the  caufes,  of  thefe  curvilineal 
potions.  No  internal  motion  can  happen  in  a  fluid 
out  in  confeqnence  of  an  unbalanced  preffure;  and  every 
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fuch  motion  will  produce  an  inequality  of  preffure,  RefiSsmee. 

which  will  determine  the  fucceeding  motions.  He  there’ - v~— ' 

fore  endeavoured  to  reduce  all  to  the  difeovery  of  thofe 
difturbing  prelTures,  and  thus  to  the  laws  of  hydrofta- 
tics.  He  had  long  before  this  hit  on  a  very  refined 
and  Ingenious  view  of  the  a&ion  of  bodies  on  each 
other,  which  had  enabled  him  to  folve  many  of  the  moft 
difficult  problems  concerning  the  motions  of  bodies,  fuch 
as  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  of  fpontaneous  converfion, 
the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  &c.  & c.  with  great  fa¬ 
cility  and  elegance.  He  faw  that  the  fame  principle 
would  apply  to  the  action  of  fluid  bodies.  The  prin- 
cipk  is  this. 

“In  'whatever  manner  any  number  of  bodies  are  fup~ 
pofed  to  a3  on  each  other ,  and  by  thefe  aBlons  come  to  change 
their  prefent  motions ,  if  <we  conceive  that  'the  motion  'which 
each  body  would  have  in  the  following  infant  (if  it  became 
free)y  is  rfolved  into  two  ether  motions  ;  one  of  which  is 
the  motion  which  it  really  takes  in  the  following  inf  ant / 
the  other  will  be  fuch,  that  if  each  body  had  no  other  mrL 
tion  but  this  fecond,  the  whole  bodies  would  have  remained 
in  equilibria .”  We  here  obferve,  that  “  the  motion 
which  each  body  would  have  in  the  following  inflant, 
if  it  became^  free,”  is  a  continuation  of  the  motion 
which  it  has  in  the  firfl  inflant.  It  may  therefore  per* 
haps  be  better  expreffed  thus  ; 

If  the  motions  of  bodies ,  anyhow  ailing  on  each  other ,  be 
confidered  in  two  confecutive  infants >  and  if  we  conceive 
the  motion  which  it  has  in  the  frf  infant  as  compounded  of 
two  others ,  one  of  which  is  the  motion  which  it  aftually 
takes  in  the  fecond  infant ,  the  other  is  fuch,  that  if  each 
body  had  only  thofe  fecond  motions ,  the  whole  fyf cm  wou’d 
have  remained  in  equilibria. 

The  proportion  itfelf  is  evident.  For  if  thefe  fe¬ 
cond  motions  be  not  fuch  as  that  an  equilibrium  of  the 
whole  fyftem  would  refuit  from  them,  the  other  com¬ 
ponent  motions  would  not  be  thofe  which  the  bodies 
really  have  after  the  change  ;  for  they  would  neeeffari- 
ly  be  altered  by  thefe  unbalanced  motions.  See  D’A¬ 
lembert  EJfai  cle  Dynamtque . 

A  Allied  by  this  inconteilable  principle,  Mr  d’Alem¬ 
bert  demonilrates,  in  a  manner  equally  new  and  Ample, 
thofe  proportions  which  Newton  had  fo  cantioufly  de¬ 
duced  from  his  hypothetical  fluid,  fhowing  that  they 
were  not  limited  to  this  hypothcfis,  viz.  that  the  mo¬ 
tions  produced  by  iimilar  bodies,  iimilarly  projcdled  in 
them,  would  be  iimilar ;  that  whatever  were  the  pref¬ 
fures,  the  curves  deferibed  by  the  particles  would  be  the 
fame  ;  and  that  the  rdiftances  would  be  proportional 
to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  He  then  comes  to  con- 
fider  the  fluid  as  having  its  motions  conltrairied  by  the 
form  of  the  canal  or  by  folid  obffacles  interpofed. 

We  fhall  here  give  a  fummary  account  of  his  funda- Summary 
mental  proportion. 


A  4  accnu  ir  *'f 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  body  ADCE  (%.  16.)  did  his  f,jlldj- 
110 1  form  an  obltrudion  to  the  motion  of  the  water,  theSoii^ 
particles  would  defcribe  parallel  lines  TF,  OK,  PS,  8c c. 1  P  ate* 
But  while  yet  at  a  diftance  from  the  body  in  F,  K  S*  ^ccxxxvi. 
they  gradually  change  their  dire&ions,  and  deferibe  ’the’ 
curves  FM,  K  m,  S  n ,  fo  much  more  incurvated  as  they 
arc  nearer  to  the  body.  At  a  certain  diflance  ZY  th/3 
curvature  will  be  infenfible,  and  the  fluid  included  in 
the  fpace  ZYHQ^will  move  uniformly  as  if  the  folid 
body  were  not  there.  The  motions  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  axis  AC  will  be  the  fame  ;  and  we  need  only 
B  attend 
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Hefiftance.  attend  to  one  half,  and  we  fhall  confider  thefe  as  in  a 
ftate  of  permanency. 

No  body  changes  either  its  dire&ion  or  velocity  other-  * 
wife  than  by  infenfible  degrees  :  therefore  the  particle 
which  is  moving  in  the  axis  will  not  reach  the  vertex 
A  of  the  body,"  where  it  behoved  to  defied  inflantane- 
oufly  at  right  angles.  It  will  therefore  begin  to  be  de- 
fieded  at  fome  point  F  a-head  of  the  body,  and  will  de- 
fcribe  a  curve  FM,  touching  the  axis  in  F,  and  the 
body  in  M  ;  and  then,  gliding  along  the  body,  will 
quit  it  at  fome  point  L,  defcribing  a  tangent  curve, 
which  will  join  the  axis  again  (touching  it)  in  R;^  and 
thus  there  will  be  a  quantity  of  flagnant  water  FAM 
before  or  a-head  of  the  body,  and  another  LCR  behind 
or  aftern  of  it.  f  . 

Let  a  be  the  velocity  of  a  particle  of  the  fluid  in 
any  inftant,  and  a*  its  velocity  in  the  next  inftant.  %The 
velocity  a  may  be  coniidered  as  compounded  of  a'  and 
a”.  If  the  particles  tended  to  move  with  the  velocities 
a'r  only/ the  whole  fluid  would  be  in  equilibrio  (general 
principle),  and  the  preffure  of  the  fluid  would  be  the 
fame  as  if  all  were  flagnant,  and  each  particle  were 


fure  from  b  towards  n9  or  from  n  towards  l\  Therefore  Rtfiftarc*. 


urged  by  a  force  — ,  /•  exprefling  an  indefinitely  fmall 


moment  of  time.  (N.  B .  ~  is  the  proper  exprefiion  of 


the  accelerating  force,  which,  by  ading  during  the  mo¬ 
ment  would' generate  the  velocity  a" ;  and  a*  is  fup- 
pofed  an  indeterminate  quantity,  different  perhaps  for 
each  particle).  Now  let  a  be  fuppofed  confiant,  or 
a  =  a'.  -  In  this  cafe  dl  —  o.  That  is  to  fay,  no  pref- 
fure  whatever  will  be  exerted  on  the  folid  body  unlefs 
there  happen  changes  in  the  velocities  or  directions  of 
the  particles. 

Let  a  and  a '  then  be  the  motions  of  the  particles  in 
two  confecutive  inflaals.  They  would  be  in  equilibrio 

if  urged  only  by  the  forces  Therefore  if  y  be  the 


fince  the  fluid  in  this  flagnant  canal  fliould  be  in  equili¬ 
brio,  there  muff  alfo  be  fome  aClion,  at  leaft  in  one  of 
the  parts  bm,mq9  qn,  to  counterbalance  the  a&ion  on 
the  part  b  n .  But  the  fluid  is  flagnant  in  the  fpace 
FAM  (in  confequence  of  the  law  of  continuity). 
Therefore  there  is  no  force  which  can  a&  on  b  m9  mq9 
q  n  \  and  the  preflure  in  tlie  canal  in  the  dire&ion  bn  or 
n  b  is  nothing,  or  the  force  be  z=l  o,  and . the  force  te  is 
perpendicular  to  the  canal ;  and  there  is  therefore  no 
preflure  in  the  canal  FM,  except  what  proceeds  from 
the  part  y  F,  or  from  the  force  e  i ;  which  lafl  being  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  canal,  there  can  be  no  force  exerted  on 
the  point  M,  but  what  is  propagated  from  the  part  y  F. 

The  velocity  therefore  in  the  canal  FM  is  confiant 
if  finite,  or  infinitely  fmall  if  variable  :  for,  in  the  firfl 
cafe,  the  force  b  e  would  be  abfolutely  nothing  ;  and  in- 
the  fecond  cafe,  it  would  be  an  infiuiteflmal  of  the  fe- 
cond  order,  and  may  be  eonfidered  as  nothing  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  velocity,  which  is  of  the  firfl  order. 
We  fhall  fee  by  and  by  that  the  lafl  is  the  real  ftate  of 
the  cafe.  Therefore  the  fluid,  before  it  begins  to 
change  its  dire&ion  in  F,  begins  to  change  its  velo¬ 
city  in  fome  point  y  a-liead  of  F,  and  by  the  time  that 
it  reaches  F  its  velocity  is  as  it  were  annihilated.  , 

Cor.  i.  Therefore  the  preflure  in  any  point  D  arifes 
both  from  the  retardations  in  the  part  y  F,  and  from 
the  particles  which  are  in  the  canal  MD  :  as  thefe  lafl 

move  along  the  furface  of  the  body,  the  force  — *  de- 


ftroyed  in  every  particle,  is  compounded  of  two  others, 
one  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  furface,  and  the  other  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it ;  call  thefe  p  and  p'.  The  point  D  is 
prefled  perpendicularly  to  the  furface  MD  ;  ill,  by  all' 
the  forces  p  in  the  curve  MD  ;  2d,  by  the  force  pf  ail¬ 
ing  on  the  Angle  point  D.  This  may  be  negle&ed  in 
comparifon  of  the  indefinite  number  of  the  others:- 
therefore  taking  in  the  arch  MD,  an  infinitely  fmall 
portion  N  m9  =  j,  the  preflure  on  D,  perpendicular  to 


point  where  the  particles  which  deferibe  the  curve  FM 
begin  to  change  their  velocity,  the  preffure  in  D  would  the  furface  of  the  body>  W;U  be  =  fp 
be  equal  to  the  preflure  which  the  fluid  contained  in  the  J 

canal  y  FMD  would  exert,  if  each  particle  were  folicited  a  "  ,r" 

^ tt 

The  queflion  is  therefore  reduced  to  the 


s ;  and  this  flti* 


by  its  force 


finding  the  curvature  in  the  canal  y  FMD,  and  the  ac¬ 
celerating  forces 


—  in  its  different  parts. 
r 


ent  muff  be  fo  taken  as  to  be  =  0  in  the  point  M. 

Cor.  2.  Therefore,  to  find  the  preffure  on  D,  we 
muft  find  the  force  p  on  any  point  N.  Let  u  be  the 
velocity  of  the  particle  N,  in  the  direction  N  m  in  any 
inffant,  and  u  +  u  its  velocity  in  the  following  inftant ; 


It  appears,  in  the  firfl.  place,  that  no  preffure  is  ex¬ 
erted  by  any  of  the  particles  along  the  curve  FM  :  for 
fuppofe  that  the  particle  a  (fig.  17.)  deferibes  the  in¬ 
definitely  fmall  ftraight  line  a  b  in  the  firfl  inftant,  and 
b  c  in  the  fecond  inftant ;  produce  a  b  till  b  dzz  ab9  and 


we  muff  have p  zz Therefore  the  whole  queflion 
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is  reduced  to  finding  the  velocity  u  in  every  point  N, 
in  the  direction  N  m . 

And  this  is  the  aim  of  a  feries  of  propofitions  which  His  final 

- - -  7  r - -  „  - - 7 -  follow,  in  which  the  author  difplays  the  molt  accurate equati^ 

joining  d  c9  the  motion  a  b  or  b  d  may  be  confidered  as  and  precife  conception  of  the  fubjeft,  and  great  addrefs  ruly  fo. 
compofed  of  b  c9  which.  the  particle  really  takes  in  the  and  elegance  in  his  mathematical  analyfis*  He  at  length 

brings  out  an  equation  which  expreffes  the  preffure  on 


next  inftant,  and  a  motion  dc  which  fhould  be  deftroy, 
ed.  Draw b  i  parallel  to  d c9  and  i e  perpendicular  to  be. 
It  is  plain  that  the  particle  b9  folicited  by  the  forces 
be,  ei  (equivalent  to  d c)  fhould  be  in  equilibrio..  This 
being  eflablifhed,  b  e  muft  be  =?  o9  that  is,  there  will  be 
no  accelerating  or  retarding  force  at.  b;  for  if  there 
be,  draw  b  m  (fig.  18.)  perpendicular  to  b  F,  and  the 
parallel  n  q  infinitely  near  it.  The  part  bn  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  flhe  canal  bn  q  m  would  fuftain  fome  pref- 


the  body  in  the  moft  general  and  unexceptionable  man-, 
ner.  We  cannot  give  an  abftraft,  becaufe  the  train  of 
reafoning  is  already  concife  in  the  extreme  :  nor  can  we 
even  exhibit  the  final  equation  ;  ,  for  it  is  conceived  in 
the  moft  refined  and  abftrufe  form  of  indeterminate 
fun&ions,  in  order  to  embrace  every  poflible  circum- 
fiance.  But  we  can  affure  our  readers,  that  it  truly  ex¬ 
preffes  the  folution  of  the  problem.  But,  alas  1  it  is  of 
&  n0.y 
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no  ufe.  So  imperfect  is  our  mathematical  knowledge, 
that  even  Mr  d’Alembert  has  not  been  able  to  exem¬ 
plify  the  application  of  the  equation  to  the  fimpleft  cafe 
which  can  be  propofed,  fnch  as  the  direct  impulfe  on 
a  plane  furface  wholly  immerfe^l  in  the  fluid*  All  that 
he  is  enabled  to  do,  is  to  apply  it  (by  fome  modifica¬ 
tions  and  fubflitutions  which  take  it  out  of  its  (late  of 
extreme  generality)  to  the  direct  impulfe  of  a  vein  of 
fluid  on  a  plane  which  deflefts  it  wholly,  and  thus  to 
fhow  its  conformity  to  the  foliation  given  by  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  and  to  observation  and  experience.  .  He 
fliovvs,  that  this  impulfe  (independent  of  the  deficiency 
arlfing-  from  the  plane’s  not  being  of  infinite  extent)  is 
fomewhat  lefs  than  the  weight  of  a  column  whofe  bafe 
is  the  fedlion  of  the  vein,  and  whofe  height  is  twice  the 
fell  neceffary  for  communicating  the  velocity.  This 
great  philosopher  and  geometer  concludes  by  faying, 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  any  method  can  be  found 
for  folving  this  problem  that  is  more  direct  and  fimple  ; 
and  imagines,  that  if  the  dedu&ions  from  it  fliall  be 
found  not  to  agree  with  experiment,  we  mull  give  up  all 
hopes  of  determining  the  refillance  of  fluids  by  theory 
and  analytical  calculus.  He  fays  analytical  calculus ; 
for  all  the  pliyfical  principles  on  which  the  calculus  pro¬ 
ceeds'  are  rigoroufly  demonstrated,  and  will  not  admit 
of  a  doubt.  There  is  only  one  hypothefis  introduced 
in  his  invefiigation,  and  this  is  not  a  phyfical  hypothe¬ 
fis,  but  a  hypothefis  of  calculation.  It  is,  that  the 
quantities  which  determine  the  ratios  of  the  fecond  flu¬ 
xions  of  the  velocities,  eflimated  in  the  dire&ions  pa¬ 
rallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AC  (fig.  16.)  are 
functions  of  the  abfeiffa  AP,  and  ordinate  PM  of  the 
curve.  Any  perfon,  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  ma¬ 
thematical  analyfis,  will  fee,  that  without  this  fuppofi- 
tion  no  analyfis  or  calculus  whatever  can  be  inflituted. 
But  let  us  fee  what  is  the  phyfical  meaning  of  this  hy¬ 
pothefis.  It  is  fimply  this,  that  the  motion  of  the  par¬ 
ticle  M  depends  on  its  fitnation  only.  It  appears  im- 
pofiible  to  form  any  other  opinion  ;  and  if  we  could 
form  fnch  an  opinion,  it  is  as  clear  as  day-light  that 
the  cafe  is  defperate,  and  that  we  mutt  renounce  all 
hopes. 

We  are  forry  to  bring  our  labours  to  this  conclufion; 
but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  only  tiling  that  remains 
is,  for  mathematicians  to  attach  themfdves  with  firm- 
nefs  and  vigour  to  fome  fimple  cafes  ;  and,  without 
aiming  at  generality,  to  apply  Mr  d’Alembert’s  or  Ber¬ 
noulli’s  mode  of  procedure  to  the  particular  circum- 
ilances  of  the  cafe.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that,  in 
the  folutions  which  may  be  obtained  of  thefe  particular 
cafes,  eircnmfiances  may  occur  which  are  of  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  nature.  Thefe  will  be  fo  many  laws  of  hydrau¬ 
lics  to  be  added  to  our  prefent  very  fcanty  flock  ;  and 
thefe  may  have  points  of  refemblance,  which  will  give 
birth  to  law's  of  flill  greater  generality.  And  we  re¬ 
peat  our  expreflion  of  hopes  of  fome  fuccefs,  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  determine,  in  fome  fimple  cafes,  the  minimum 
poffibile  of  motion.  The  attempts  of  the  Jefuit  com¬ 
mentators  on  the  Principia  to  afeertain  this  on  the  New¬ 
tonian  hypothefis  do  them  honour,  and  have  really  gi¬ 
ven  us  great  afliftance  in  the  particular  cafe  which  came 
through  their  hands. 

And  we  fliould  multiply  experiments  on  the  refin¬ 
ance  of  bodies.  Thofe  of  the  French  academy  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  ineflimable  value,  and  will  always  be  ap- 
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pealed  to.  But  there  are  circumftanccs  in  thofe  expert-  Refiftanc* 
ments  which  render  them  more  complicated  than  is  ~  *  " 

proper  for  a  general  theory,  and  which  therefore  limit 
the  conclufions  which  we  wifh  to  draw  from  them.  The 
bodies  were  floating  on  the  furface.  This  greatly  mo¬ 
difies  the  defle&ions  of  the  filaments  of  Water,  caufing 
fome  to  defied!  laterally,  which  would  otherwife  have 
remained  in  one  vertical  plane ;  and  this  circumflance 
alfo  neceflarily  produced  what  the  academicians  called 
the  remou ,  or  accumulation  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  and  depreffion  behind  it.  This  produced  an  ad¬ 
ditional  refiflance,  which  was  meafured  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  uncertainty.  The  effedl  of  adhefion  mufl 
alfo  have  been  very  confiderable,  and  very  different  ir* 
the  different  cafes  ;  and  it  is  of  difficult  calculation.  It 
cannot  perhaps  be  totally  removed  in  any  experiment, 
and  it  is  neceffary  to  conflder  it  as  making  part  of  the 
refiflance  in  the  moil  important  practical  cafes,  viz.  the 
motion  of  fhips.  Here  we  fee  that  its.effedl  is  very 
great.  Every  feaman  knows  that  the  fpeed,  even  of  a 
copper-fheathed  fliip,  is  greatly  increafcd  by  greafing  her 
bottom.  The  difference  is  too  remarkable  to  admit 
of  a  doubt :  nor  fhould  we  be  furprifed  at  this,  when  we 
attend  to  the  diminution  of  the  motion  of  water  in  long 
pipes.  A  fmooth  pipe  four  and  an  half  inches  diame¬ 
ter,  and  500  yards  long,  yields  but  one-fifth  of  the 
quantity  which  it  ought  to  do  independent  of  fri&ion. 

But  adhefion  does  a  great  deal  which  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  fri&ion  We  fee  that  water  flowing  thro* 
a  hole  in  a  thin  plate  will  be  increafed  in  quantity 
fully  one-third,  by  adding  a  little  tube  whofe  length  is 
about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  hole.  The  adhefion 
therefore  will  greatly  modify  the  adtion  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  both  on  the  felid  body  and  on  each  other,  and 
will  change  both  the  forms  of  the  curves  and  the  velo¬ 
cities  in  different  points;  and  this  is  a  fort  of  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  only  hypothefis  introduced  by  d’Alembert. 

Yet  it  is  only  a  fort  of  objedlion  ;  for  the  effect  of  this 
adhefion,  too,  mufl  undoubtedly  depend  on  the  fituation 
of  the  particle.  6$ 

The  form  of  thefe  experiments  of  the  academy  is  ill-  The  expe- 
fnited  to  the  examination  of  the  refiflance  of  bodies  J!nle-nts  °*v 
wholly  immerfed  in  the  fluid.  The  form  of  expe-  gordaVuf- 
riment  adopted  by  Robins  for  the  refiflance  of  air,  ceptible  of 
and  afterwards  by  the  Chevalier  Borda  for  water,  isconfide- 
free  from  thefe  inconveniences,  and  is  fufceptible  *  of  ra^e  accu^ 
equal  accuracy.  The  great  advantage  of  both  is  the rac^* 
exatl  knowledge  which  they  give  us  of  the  velocity  of 
the  motion ;  a  circumflance  cffentially  neceffary,  and  but 
imperfedtly  known  in  the  experiments  of  Mariotte  and 
others,  who  examined  quiefeent  bodies  expofed  to  the 
a&ion  of  a  flream.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  meafure 
the  velocity  of  a  flream.  It  is  very  different  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  parts.  It  is  fwiftcfl  of  all  in  the  middle  fuperfi- 
cial  filament,  and  diminifhes  as  we  recede  from  this  to¬ 
wards  the  fides  or  bottom,  and  the  rate  of  diminution 
is  notprecifely  known.  Could  this  be  ascertained  with 
the  neceffary  precifion,  we  fhould  recommend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form  of  experiment  as  the  moil  fimple,  eafy,  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  accurate. 

Let  a ,  by  c9  cly  (fig.  19.)  be  four  hooks  placed  in  a 
horizontal  plane  at  the  corners  of  a  redtangular  paral- 
lelogram,  the  fides  a  c,  b  d  being  parallel  to  the  direc-for  nieafu- 
tion  of  the  flream  ABCD,  and  the  fides  a  by  c  d  being  ring  the 

perpendicular  to  it.  Let  the  body  G  be  fattened  to  velocity  of 
r  r  ~  '  a  ftreami 
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Rdl  fiance  an  axis  e  f  of  flifF-tempered  Heel- wire,  fo  that  the  fur- 
face  on  which  the  fluid  is  to  adl  may  be  inclined,  to 
the  dream  in  the  precife  angle  we  defire.  Let  this 
axis  have  hooks  at  its  extremities,  which  are  hitched 
into  the  loops  of  four  equal  threads,  fufpended  from  the 
hooks  a,  b ,  c ,  d  ;  and  let  be  a  fifth  thread,  fufpend¬ 
ed  from  the  middle  of  the  line  joining  the  points  of 
uifpeiifion  a>  b.  Let  HIK  be  a  graduated  arch,  whofe 
centre  is  H,  and  whofe  plane  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
itream.  It  is  evident  that  the  impulfe  on  the  body  G 
will  be  meafured  (by  a  procefs  well  known  to  every 
mathematician)  by  the  deviation  of  the  thread  H  e  from 
the  vertical  line  HI ;  and  this  will  be  done  without  any 
intricacy  of  calculation,  or  any  attention  to  the  centres 
of  gravity,  of  ofcillation,  or  of  percuffion.  Thefe  mult 
be  accurately  afeertained  with  refpedt  to  that  form  in 
which  the  pendulum  has  always  been  employed  for 
meafuring  the  impulfe  or  velocity  of  a  dream.  Thefe 
advantages  arife  from  the  circumftance,  that  the  axis 
tf  remains  always  parallel  to  the  horizon.  We  may 
be  allowed  to  obferve,  by  the  by,  that  this  would  have 
been  a  great  improvement  of  the  beautiful  experiments 
of  Mr  Robins  and  Dr  Hutton  on  the  velocities  of 
cannon-fhot,  and  would  have  faved  much  intricate  cal¬ 
culation,  and  been  attended  with  many  important  ad¬ 
vantages. 

The  great  difficulty  is,  as  we  have  obferved,  to  mea- 
fure  the  velocity  of  the  dream.  Even  this  may  be  done 
in  this  way  with  fome  precifion.  Let  two  floating  bo¬ 
dies  be  dragged  along  the  furface,  as  in  the  experiments 
of  the  academy,  at  fome  didance  from  each  other  late¬ 
rally,  fo  that  the  water  between  them  njay  not  be  fen- 
fibly  difturbed.  Let  a  horizontal  bar  be  attached  to 
them,  tranfverfe  to  the  direction  of  their  motion,  at  a 
proper  height  above  the  furface,  and  let  a  fpherical  pen¬ 
dulum  be  lufpended  from  this,  or  let  it  be  fufpended 
from  four  points,  as  here  deferibed.  Now  let  the  de¬ 
viation  of  this  pendulum  be  noted  in  a  variety  of  velo¬ 
cities.  1  his  will  give  us  the  law  of  relation  between 
the  velocity  and  the  deviation  of  the  pendulum.  Now, 
in  making  experiments  on  the  refiftance  of  bodies,  let 
the  velocity  of  the  dream,  in  the  very  filament  in  which 
the  reiiftance  is  meaiured,  be  determined  by  the  devia¬ 
tion  of  this  pendulum. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wiffied  that  fome  more  palpable 
argument  could  he  found  for  the  exiitence  of  a  quantity 
of  dagnant  fluid  at  the  anterior  and  poflerior  parts  of 
the  body.  The  one  already  given,  derived  from  the 
confideration  that  no  motion  changes  either  its  velocity 
or  direction  by  finite  quantities  in  an  indant,  is  unex¬ 
ceptionable.  But  it  gives  us  little  information.  The 
fmalled  conceivable  extent  of  the  curve  FM  in  rig.  i6. 
will  anfwer  this  condition,  provided  only  that  it  touch¬ 
es  the  axis  in  fome  point  F,  and  the  body  in  fome  point 
M,  fo  as  not  to  make  a  finite  angle  with  either.  But 
Curely  there  are  circumdances  which  rigoroufly  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  this  dagnant  fluid.  And  it  appears 
without  doubt,  that  if  there  were  no  cohefion  or  fric¬ 
tion,  this  fpace  will  have  a  determined  ratio  to  the  flze 

,  of  the  body  (the  figures  of  the  bodies  being  fuppofed 

fimilar).  Suppofe  a  plane  furface  AB,  as  in  fig.  to. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  figure  A  a  U  b  B 
will  in  every  cafe  be  fimilar.  But  if  we  fuppofe  au 
adhefion  or  tenacity  which  is  condant,  this  may  make 
a  change  both  in  its  extent  and  its  form  :  for  its  con- 
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dancy  of  form  depends  on  the  didurbing  forces  being  Refdhnc^ 
always  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocity ;  and  this  ratio  of  * — v — 
the  didurbing  forces  is  preferved,  while  the  inertia  of 
the  fluid  is  the  only  agent  and  patient  in  the  procefs. 

But  when  we  add  to  this  the  condant  (that  is,  invaria¬ 
ble)  didurbing  force  of  tenacity,  a  change  of  form  and 
dimenfions  mud  happen.  In  like  manner,  the  friction, 
or  fomething  analogous  to  fri&ion,  which  produces  au 
effedl  proportional  to  the  velocity,  mud  alter  this  ne- 
ceffary  ratio  of  the  whole  didurbing  forces.  We  may 
conclude,  that  the  effect  of  both  thefe  circumdances 
will  be  to  diminifh  the  quantity  of  this  dagnant  fluid, 
by  licking  it  away  externally  ;  and  to  this  we  mud 
aferibe  the  fadl,  that  the  part  FAM  is  never  perfectly 
dagnant,  but  is  generally  difi  urbed  with  a  whirling  mo¬ 
tion.  We  may  alfo  conclude,  that  this  dagnant  fluid 
will  be  more  incurvated  between  F  and  M  than  it  would 
have  been,  independent  of  tenacity  and  fridtion  ;  and 
that  the  arch  LR  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  lefs  incur¬ 
vated. — And,  ladly,  we  may  conclude,  that  there  will 
be  fomething  oppofite  to  preffiire,  or  fomething  which 
we  may  call  abjtraftion ,  exerted  on  the  poderior  part  of 
the  body  which  moves  in  a  tenacious  fluid,  or  is.  expo- 
fed  to  the  dream  of  fuch  a  fluid  j  for  the  dagnant 
fluid  LCR  adheres  to  the  furface  LC  ;  and  the  paf- 
iing  fluid  tends  to  draw  it  away  both  by  its  tenacity 
and  by  its  fridtion.  This  mud  augment  the  apparent 
impulfe  of  the  dream  on  fuch  a  body  ;  and  it  mud 
greatly  augment  the  refidance,  that  is,  the  motion  loft 
by  this  body  in  its  progrefs  through  the  tenacious  fluid  : 
for  the  body  mud  drag  along  with  it  this  ftagnant  fluid, 
and  drag  it  in  oppoiition  to  the  tenacity  and  friction  of 
the  furrounding  fluid.  The  efFedt  of  this  is  mod  re¬ 
markably  feen  in  the  refidances  to  the  motion  of  pen¬ 
dulums  ;  and  the  chevalier  Buat,  in  his  examination  of 
Newton’s  experiments,  clearly  fhows  that  this  condi- 
tutes  the  greated  part  of  the  refidance. 

This  mod  ingenious  writer  has  paid  great  attention 
to  tliis  part  of  the  procefs  of  nature,  and  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  theory  of  refidance  entirely  different 
from  all  the  preceding.  We  cannot  abridge  it ;  and  it 
is  too  imperfedt  in  its  prefent  condition  to  be  offered  as 
a  body  ot  dodtrine  :  but  we  hope  that  the  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  will  profecute  the  fubjedt. 


We  cannot  conclude  this  diflertation  (which  we  ac-  Account  ©f 
knowledge  to  be  very  unfatisfadtory  and  imperfedt) the  Cheya- 
better,  than  by  giving  an  account  of  fome  experiments J:er  J?.uaL>* 
of  the  chevalier  Buat,  which  feem  of  immenfe  confe-^enu* 
quence,  and  tend  to  give  us  very  new  views  of  the  fub- 
jedt.  Mr  Buat  obferved  the  motion  of  water  ilTiiing 
from  a  glafs  cylinder  through  a  narrow  ring  formed  by 
a  bottom  of  fmaller  diameter  ;  that  is,  the  cylinder  was 
open  at  both  ends,  and  there  was  placed  at  its  lower 
end  a  circle  of  fmaller  diameter,  by  way  of  bottom, 
which  left  a  ring  all  around.  Fie  threw  fome  powder¬ 
ed  fealing  wax  into  the  water,  and  obferved  with  great 
attention  the  motion  of  its  fmall  particles.  He  faw 
thefe  which  happened  to  be  in  the  very  axis  of  the  cy¬ 
linder  defeend  along  the  axis*  with  a  motion  pretty- 
uniform,  till  they  came  very  near  the  bottom  ;  from 
this  they  continued  to  defeend  very  flowly,  till  they  were 
almoft  in  contadt  with  the  bottom  $  they  then  devia¬ 
ted  from  the  centre,  and  approached  the  orifice  in 

flraight 
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Refinance,  ftraight  lines  and  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  at 
laft  darted  into  the  orifice  with  great  rapidity.  He 
had  obferved  a  thing  fimilar  to  this  in  a  horizontal  ca¬ 
nal,  in  which  he  had  fet  up  a  fmall  board  like  a  dam  or 
bar,  over  which  the  water  flowed.  He  had  thrown  a 
goofeberry  into  the  water,  in  order  to  meafure  the  velo¬ 
city  at  the  bottom,  the  goofeberry  being  a  fmall  matter 
heavier  than  water.  It  approached  the  dam  uniform¬ 
ly  till  about  three  inches  from  it.  Here  it  almotl  flood 
itill,  but  it  continued  to  advance  till  almofl  in  contact. 
3t  then  rofe  from  the  bottom  along  the  infide  of  the 
dam  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  quickly  efcaped 
over  the  top. 

Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  water  which  covers 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  expofed  to  the  ilreain  is 
not  perfe&ly  flagnant,  and  that  the  filaments  recede 
from  the  axis  in  curves,  which  converge  to  the  fin-face 
of  the  body  as  different  hyperbolas  converge  to  the 
fame  affymptote,  and  that  they  move  with  a  velocity 
continually  increafmg  till  they  efcape  round  the  Tides 
of  the  body. 

He  had  eflablifhed  (by  a  pretty,  reafonable  theory, 
confirmed  by  experiment)  a  proportion  concerning  the 
prtffure  which  water  in  motion  exerts  on  the  furface 
along  which  it  glides,  viz.  that  the  prejfure  is  equal  to  that 
which  it  would  exert  if  at  rejl  minus  the  weight  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  whofe  height  would  produce  the  ’velocity  of  the  puffing 
Jive  am,  Confequently  the  preffurc  which  the  ft  ream 
exerts  on  the  furface  perpendicularly  expofed  to  it  will 
depend  on  the  velocity  with  which  it  glides  along  it, 
and  will  diminifh  frcm  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
This,  fays  he,  may-  be  the  reafon  why  the  impulfe 
on  a  plane  wholly  immerfed  is  but  one  half  of  that  on 
C%  a  plane  which  defle&s  the  whole  flream. 

And  of  the  £je  contrived  a  very  ingenious  inflrument  for  exami¬ 
ne  contrh*  n*ng  t^s  theory.  A  fquare  brafs  plate  ABGF  (fig. 
ved  forexa-  20.)  was  pierced  with  a  great  number  of  holes,  and  fixed 
mining  his  in  the  front  of  a  (hallo  w  box  reprefented  edgewife  in  lig. 

,€0ry*  21..  The  back  of  this  box  was  pierced  with  a  hole  c , 

in  which  was  inferted  the  tube  of  glafs  CDE,  bent 
fquare  at  D.  This  inflrument  was  expofed  to  a  flream 
of  water,  which  beat  on  the  brafs  plate.  The  water 
having  filled  the  box  through  the  holes,  flood  at  an 
equal  height  in  the  glafs  tube  when  the  furrounding 
water  was  flagnant ;  but  when  it  was  in  motion,  it  al¬ 
ways  flood  in  the  tube  above  the  level  of  the  fmooth 
water  without,  and  thus  indicated  the  preffurc  occafion- 
ed  by  the  adtion  of  the  flream. 

When  the  inflrument  was  not  wholly  immerfed,  there 
was  always  a  confiderable  accumulation  againfl  the  front 
of  the  box,  and  a  deprdfion  behind  it.  The  water  before 
it  was  by  no  means  flagnant :  indeed  it  fhould  not  be, 
as  Mr  Buat  obferves ;  for  it  conlifls  of  the  water  which 
was  efcaping  on  all  fides,  and  therefore  upwards  from 
the  axis  of  the  flream,  which  meets  the  plate  perpendi¬ 
cularly  in  c  confiderably  under  the  furface.  It  efcapes 
upwards  ;  and  if  the  body  were  fufficiently  immerfed, 
it  would  efcape  in  this  dire&ion  almofl  as  eafily  as 
laterally.  But  in  the  prefent  circumflances,  it  heaps 
up,  till  the  elevation  occafions  it  to  fail  off  fidewife  as 
faff  as  it  is  renewed.  When  the  inflrument  was  immer¬ 
fed  more  than  its  femidiameter  under  the  furface,  the 
water  flift  rofe  above  the  level,  and  there  was  a  great 
fiepreffion  immediately  behind  this  elevation.  In  con¬ 
fluence  of  this  difficulty  of  efcaping  upwards,  the  wa¬ 
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ter  flows  off  laterally ;  and  if  the  horizontal  dimenfions  Rcfiftanc.fr* 
of  the  furface  is  great,  this  lateral  efflux  becomes  more 
difficult,  and  requires  a  greater  accumulation.  From 
this  it  happens,  that  the  refiftance  of  broad  furfaces 
equally  immerfed  is  greater  than  in  the  proportion  of 
the  breadth.  A  plane  of  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot 
deep,  when  it  is  not  completely  immerfed,  will  be  more 
relifted  than  a  piaffe  two  feet  deep  and  one  foot  wide  ; 
for  there  will  be  an  accumulation  againft  both  :  aud 
even  if  thefe  were  equal  in  height,  the  additional  fur- 
face  will  be  greatefl  in  the  widdt  body  ;  and  the  ele¬ 
vation  will  be  greater,  becaufe  the  lateral  efcape  is  more 
difficult.  69 

The  circumflances  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  are  Circum-> 

thefe.  chkTto 

Thepreffiire  on  the  centre  was  much  greater  than  to-  be* act end- 
wards  the  border,  and,  in  general,  the  height  of  the  wa-ed  to  in 
ter  in  the  tube  DE  was  more  than  \  of  the  height  ne-J,fin&  th**9 
ceflary  for  producing  the  velocity  when  only  the  cen-m^rumei'1*®’ 
tral  hole  was  open.  When  various  holes  were  opened 
at  different  diflances  from  the  centre,  the  height  of  the 
water  in  DH  continually  diminifhed  as  the  hole  was 
nearer  the  border.  At  a  certain  diflance  from  the  bor¬ 
der  the  water  at  E  was  level  with  the  furrounding  wa¬ 
ter,  fo  that  no  preffure  was  exerted  on  that  hole.  But  7° 
the  moll  unexpected  and  remarkable  circum (lance  was,  R^mark- 
that,  in  great  velocities,  the  holes  at  the  very  border,  cumftanee 
and  even  to  a  fmall  diflance  from  it,  not  only  fuftained 
no  preffure,  but  even  gave  out  water  ;  for  the  water  in 
the  tube  was  lower  than  the  furrounding  water.  Mr 
Buat  calls  this  a  non-prejfioru  In  a  cafe  in  which  the 
velocity  of  the  flream  was  three  feet,  and  the  preffure  on 
the  central  hole  caufed  the  water  in  the  vertical  tube  to 
fland  33  lines  or  44  of  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the 
furrounding  fmooth  water,  the  a&ion  on  a  hole  at  the 
lower  corner  of  the  fquare  caufed  it  to  Hand  1 2  lines 
lower  than  the  furrounding  water.  Now  the  velocity 
of  the  flream  in  this  experiment  was  36  inches  per  fe¬ 
cund.  This  requires  2 1 1  lines  for  its  productive  fall ; 
whereas  the  preffure  on  the  central  hole  was  33.  This 
approaches  to  the  preffure  on  a  furface  which  defledls 
it  wholly.  Tie  intermediate  holes  gave  every  variation 
of  preffure,  and  the  diminution  was  more  rapid  as  the 
holes  were  nearer  the  edge  ;  but  the  law  of  diminu¬ 
tion  could  not  be  obferved. 

This  is  quite  a  new  and  moil  unexpe&ed  circum-NoUnccm~ 
fiance  in  the  adlion  of  fluids  on  folid  bodies,  and  ren-  fiftent  with 
ders  the  fubjeCl  more  intricate  than  ever.;  yet  it  is  bythe  Princi~ 
no  means  inconfiftent  with  the  genuine  principles  ofaroftadcs** 
hydroftatics  or  hydraulics.  In  as  far  as  Mr  Biiat’s0r°hyd^c~ 
proposition  concerning  the  preffure  of  moving  fluids lic3« 
is  true,  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fay,  that  when  the 
lateral  velocity  with  which  the.  fluid  tends  to  efcape 
exceeds  the  velocity  of  percuffion,  the  height  neceflfa- 
ry  for  producing  this  velocity  muff:  exceed  that  which 
would  produce  the  other,  and  a  non-preffion  muff  be 
obferved.  And  if  we  confider  the  forms  of  the  la¬ 
teral  filaments  near  the  edge  of  the  body,  we  fee  that 
the  concavity  of  the  curve  i3  turned  towards  the  bo¬ 
dy,  and  that  the  centrifugal  forces  tend  ,  to  diminifh 
their  preffure  on  the  body.  If  the  middle  alone  were 
ftruck  with  a  confiderable  velocity,  the  water  might 
even  rebound,  as  is  frequently  obferved.  This  aBual 
rebounding  is  here  prevented  by  the  furrounding  wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  moving  with  the  fame  velocity  :  but 
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tbe  preffure  may  be  almoft  annihilated  by  the  tendency 
to  rebound  of  the  inner  filaments. 

Part  (and  perhaps  a  confiderible  part)  of  this  appa¬ 
rent  non-preffion  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  tena¬ 
city  of  the  water,  which  licks  off  with  it  the  water 
lying  in  the  hole.  But,  at  any  rate,  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  faft,  and  gives  great  value  to  tliefe  experi¬ 
ments.  It  gives  a  key  to  many  curious  phenome¬ 
na  in  the  refinance  of  fluids ;  and  the  theory  of  Mr 
Buat  deferves  a  very  ferious  confideration.  It  is  all 
contained  in  the  two  following  propofitions. 

1 .  4<  If,  by  any  caufe  whatever,  a  column  of  fluid \  whe¬ 
ther  making  part  of  an  indefinite  fluid ,  or  contained  tnfolid 
•  canals,'  comes  to  move  with  a  given  velocity  ,  the  preffure 
which  it  exerted  laterally  before  its  motion,  either  on  the  ad* 
joining  fluid  or  on  the  fides  of  the  canal is  diminifhed  by  the 

weight  of  a  column  having  the  height  necejfary  for  commu¬ 
nicating  the  velocity  of  the  motion . 

2 .  44  The  preffure  on  the  centre  of  a  plane  furface  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  ftream,  and  wholly  immerfed  in  it ,  is  4  of 
the  weight  of  a  column  having  the  height  necejfary  for  com¬ 
municating  the  velocity .  For  33  is  4  of  2 1 4*” 

He  attempted  to  afcertain  the  medium  preffure  on 
the  whole  furface,  by  opening  625  holes  difperfed  all 
over  it.  With  the  fame  velocity  of  current,  he  found 
the  height  in  the  tube  to  be  29  lines,  or  74  more  than 
the  height  neceffary  for  producing  the  velocity.  But 
he  juftly  concluded  this  to  be  too  great  a  meafure,  be 


ties,  or  as  the  heights  h  which  produce  the  velocities,  fee  finance 
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we  may  exprefs  this  preffure  by  the  fmybol~—  h. 


1,186  or  mh,  the  value  of  m  being  1, 186.  Tfix? 
exceeds  coniiderably  the  refult  of  the  experiments  of 
the  French  academy.  In  tliefe  it  does  not  appear  that 
m  fenfibly  exceeds  unity.  Note,  that  in  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  the  body  was  moved  through  ftill  water  ;  here 
it  is  expofed  to  a  flrcam.  Thefe  are  generally  fuppefed 
to  be  equivalent,  on  the  authority  of  the  third  law  of  mo¬ 
tion,  which  makes  every  a&ion  depend  on  the  lelative  mo¬ 
tions.  We  fhall  by  and  by  fee  fome  caufes  of  difference. 

The  writers  on  this  fubjeft  feem  to  think  their  taflcThc  atfior 
completed  when  they  have  confidered  the  action  of  the  dv  bin 


74 


fluid  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  or  that  part  >d  y^r  * 


it  which  is  before  the  broadeft  fe£tion,  and  have  paid  ^  eqlia[, 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  hinder  part.  Yet  thofe  whoiy  impor- 
are  mod  interefted  in  the  fubjedf ,  the  naval  archite&s,**"11  witb 


feem  convinced  that  it  is  of  no  lefs  importance  td  at- ?at 

And  P 


tend  to  the  form  of  the  hinder  part  of  a  fhip. 
the  univerfal  pra&ice  of  all  nations  has  been  to  make 
the  hinder  part  more  acute  than  the  fore-part.  This 
has  undoubtedly  been  deduced  from  experience ;  for  it 
is  in  diredt  oppofition  to  any  notions  which  a  perfon 
would  naturally  form  on  this  fubject.  Mr  Buat  there¬ 
fore  thought  it  very  neceffary  to  examine  the  adlion  of 
the  water  on  the  hinder  part  of  a  body  by  the  fame 
method.  And,  previous  to  this  examination,  in  order  Expcri- 

-  .  .  ^  ~  ^  ^  mpnt-  r\r\ 
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caufe  the  holes  were  4  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  :  had  to  acquire  fome  fcientiiic  notions  of  the  fubjedl,  he  made 
there  been  holes  at  the  very  edge,  they  would  have  fuf-  the  following  very  curious  and  inflructive  experiment.  Buat, 


tained  a  non-preffion,  which  would  have  diminiflied  the 
height  in  the  tube  very  confiderably.  He  expofed  to 
the  fame  ft  ream  a  conical  funnel,  which  raifed  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  34  lines.  But  this  could  not  be  confidered  as 
a  meafure  of  the  preffure  on  a  plane  folid  furface  ;  for 
the  central  water  was  undoubtedly  fcooped  out,  as  it 
were,  and  the  filaments  much  more  defle&ed  than  they 
would  have  been  by  a  plane  furface.  Perhaps  fomething 
of  this  happened  even  in  every  fmall  hole  in  the  for¬ 
mer  experiments.  And  this  fuggefts  fome  doubt  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  meafurement  of  the  preffure  and  of 
the  velocity  of  a  current  by  Mr  Pitot's  tube.  It  furely 
renders  fome  corredions  abfolutely  neceffary.  It  is  a 
fa$,  that  when  expofed  to  a  vein  of  fluid  coming 
through  a  ftiort  paffage,  the  water  in  the  tube  Hands  on 
a  level  with  that  in  the  refervoir.  Now  we  know  that 
the  velocity  of  this  ftream  does  not  exceed  what  would 
be  produced  by  a  fall  equal  to  of  the  head  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  refervoir.  Mr  Buat  made  many  valuable  ob¬ 
servations  and  improvements  on  this  moil  ufeful  infirm 
ment,  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  articles  Ri¬ 
vers  and  Water- Works. 

Mr  Buat,  by  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  all  the  circum- 
ftances,  concludes,  that  the  medium  of  preffure  011  the 


Two  little  conical  pipes  AB  (fig.  22.)  were  inferted  elate 
into  the  upright  fide  of  a  prifmatic  veffel.  They  were  ccccxx*vi 
an  inch  long,  and  their  diameters  at  the  inner  and  outer 
ends  were  five  and  four  lines.  A  was  $7  lines  under 
the  furface,  and  B  was  73.  A  glafs  fyplion  was  made 
of  the  fhape  reprefented  in  the  figure,  and  its  interna! 
diameter  was  i  |  lines.  It  was  placed  with  its  mouth 
in  the  axis,  and  even  with  the  bafe  of  the  conical  pipe. 

The  pipes  being  fhut,  the  veffel  was  filled  with  water, 
and  it  was  made  to  ftand  on  a  level  in  the  two  legs  of 


the  fyphon,  the  upper  part  being  full  of  air.  When 


>5 

whole  furface  is  equal  ..to  of  the  weight  of  a  co. 


21,5 


lumn,  having  the  furface  for  its  bafe,  and  the  produc¬ 


tive  fall  for  its  height.  But  we  think  that  there  is  an 


uncertainty  in  this  conclufion ;  hecaule  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  vertical  tube  was  undoubtedly  augmented 
By  an  hydroftatical  preffure  anting  from  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  water  above  the  body  which  was  expofed  to 
the  ftream. 

Since  the  preffures  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocx- 


this  fyphon  was  applied  to  the  pipe  A,  and  the  water 
running  freely,  it  rofe  32  lines  in  the  ftiort  leg,  and  funk 
as  much  in  the  other.  When  it  was  applied  to  the 
pipe  B,  the  water  rofe  41  lines  in  the  one  leg  of  the 
fyphon,  and  funk  as  much  in  the  other.  j6 

He  reafons  in  this  manner  from  the  experiment.  Tke 
ring  comprehended  between  the  end  of  the  fyphon  and rca^n.^nS 
the  fides  of  the  conical  tube  being  the  narrowed  part  *  ’* 

of  the  orifice,  the  water  iffued  with  the  velocity  cor- 
refponding  to  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  veffel 
above  the  orifice,  diminiihed  for  the  contra&ion.  If 
therefore  the  cylinder  of  water  immediately  before  the 
mouth  of  the  fyphon  iffued  with  the  fame  velocity,  the 
tube  would  be  emptied  through  a  height  equal  to  this 
head  OF  water  (charge).  If,  011  the  contrary,  this 
cylinder  of  water,  immediately  before  the  mouth  of  the 
fyphon,  were  flagnant,  the  water  in  it  would  exert  its 
full  preffure  on  the  mouth  of  the  fyphon,  and  the  water 
in  the  fyphon  Would  be  level  with  the  water  in  the  veffel. 
Between  thefe  .extremes  we  muft  find  the  real  ftate  of 
the  cafe,  and  we  muft  meafure  the  force  ef  non-preffure 
by  the  rife  of  the  water  in  the  fyphon. 

We  fee  that  in  both  experiments  it  bears  an  accurate 

pro** 
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Usance,  proportion  to  the  depth  under  the  furface.  .  For  57  : 

-—v - 73  —  32  :  41  very  nearly.  He  therefore  eftimates  the 

non -preffure  to  be  ^  of  the  height  of  the  water  above 
the  orifice. 

cemingly  We  are  difpofed  to  think  that  the  ingenious  author 

^accurate*,  has  not  reafoned  accurately  from  the  experiment.  In 
the  firft  place,  the  force  indicated  by  the  experiment, 
whatever  be  its  6rlgin,  is  certainly  double  of  what  he 
fuppofes ;  for  it  rnuft  be  meafured  by  the  fum  of  the 
rife  of  the  water  in  one  leg,  and  its  depreffion  in  the 
other,  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  bend  of  the  fyplion 
being  negleXed.  It  is  precifely  analogous  to  the  force 
aXing  on  the  water  ofcillating  in  a  fyphon,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  he  the  fum  of  the  elevation  and  de- 
prefiion.  The  force  indicated  by  the  experiment  there¬ 
fore  is  of  the  height  of  the  water  above  the  ori¬ 
fice.  The  force  exhibited  in  this  experiment  bears  a 
fiill  greater  proportion  to  the  productive  height ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  water  did  not  iffue  with  the  velo¬ 
city  acquired  by  the  fall  from  the  furface,  and  pro¬ 
bably  did  not  exceed  }  of  it.  The  effeX  of  contraction 
mull  have  been  confiderable  and  uncertain.  The  velo¬ 
city  fiiould  have  been  meafured  both  by  the  amplitude 
of  the  jet  and  by  the  quantity  of  water  difeharged.  In 
the  next  place,  we  apprehend  that  much  of  the  effeX 
*  is  produced  by  the  tenacity  of  the  water,  which  drags 
along  with  it  the  water  which  would  have  fiowly  ifiued 
from  the  fyphon,  had  the  other  end-  not  dipped  into 
the  water  of  the  veffel.  We  know,  that  if  the  hori¬ 
zontal  part  of  the  fyphon  had  been  continued  far 
enough,  and  if  no  retardation  were  occafioned  by  fric¬ 
tion,  the  column  of  water  in  the  upright  leg  would  have 
accelerated  like  any  heavy  body  ;  and  when  the  lalt  of 
it  had  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  that  leg,  the  whole  in 
the  horizontal  part  would  be  moving  with  the  velocity 
acquired  by  falling  from  the  furface.  The  water  of  the  vef- 
fel  which  ifiues  through  the  furrounding  ring  very  quick¬ 
ly  acquires  a  much  greater  velocity  than  what  the  water 
defeending  in  the  fyphon  would  acquire  in  the  fame  time, 
and  it  drags  this  lalt:  'water  along  with  it  both  by  tenacity 
andfriXion,  and  it  drags  it  out  till  its  adlion  is  oppofed 
by  the  want  of  equilibrium  produced  in  the  fyphon,  by 
the  elevation  in  the  one  leg  and  the  depreffion  in  the 
other.  We  imagine  that  little  can  be  concluded  from  ’ 
the  experiment  with  refpeX  to  the  real  nori-preffure. 
Nay,  if  the  Tides  of  the  fyphon  be  fuppofed  infinitely 
thin,  fo  that  there  would  be  no  curvature  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  furrounding  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fyphon,  we  do  not  very  diflinXly  fee  any  fource  of  non- 
preffure :  For  we  are  not  altogether  fatisfied  with  the 
proof  which  Mr  Buat  offers  for  this  meafure  of  the 
preffure  of  a  fire  am  of  fluid  gliding  along  a  furface,  and 
obJlruSed  by  friction  or  any  other  caufe .  We  imagine  that 
the  palling  water  in  the  prefent  experiment  would  be  a 
little  retarded  by  accelerating  continually  the  water  de¬ 
fending  in  the  fyphon,  and  renewed  a-top,  fuppofing 
the  upper  end  open^  becanfe  this  water  would  not  of  it- 
felf  acquire  more  than  half  this  velocity.  It  however 
drags  it  out,  till  it  not  only  refills  with  a  force  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  whole  vertical  column,  but  even  ex¬ 
ceeds  it"by  -r^o*  This  it  is-  able  to  do,  becaufe  the 
whole  preffure  by  which  the  water  ifiues  from  an  orifice 
has  been  fliown  (by  Daniel  Bernoulli)  to  be  equal  to 
twice  this  weight.  We  therefore  confider  this  beauti¬ 
ful  experiment  as  chiefly  valuable,  by  giving  us  a  mea- 
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fure  of  the  tenacity  of  (he  water ;  and  we  wiih  that  it  Refinance. 
were  repeated  in  a  variety  of  depths,  in  order  to  difeo-  ^ 
ver  what  relation  the  force  exerted  bears  to  the  depth. 

It  would  feem  that  the  tenacity,  being  a  certain  deter¬ 
minate  thing,  the  proportion  of  100  to  112  would  not 
be  conflant ;  and  that  the  obferved  ratio  would  be  made 
up  of  two  parts,  one  of  them  conflant,  and  the  other 
proportional  to  the  depth  under  the  furface. 

But  fiill  this  experiment  is  intimately  conneXed 
with  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  this  apparent  non-pref- 
fure  on  the  hinder  part  of  a  body  expofed  to  a  ftream, 
from  whatever  caufes  it  proceeds,  does  operate  in  the 
action  of  water  on  this  hinder  part,  and  mufi  be  taken 
into  the  account.  78 

We  mufi  therefore  follow  the  Chevalier  de  Buat  in  Further 
liis  difeufiions  on  this  fubjeX.  A  prifmatic  body,  ha-d^g^10Q8 
ving  its  prow  and  poop  equal  and  parallel  furfaces,  and 
plunged. horizontally  into  a  fluid,  will  require  a  force 
to  keep  it  firm  in  the  direXion  of  its  axis  precifely  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  real  preffures  exerted  on 
its  prow  and  poop.  If  the  fluid  is  at  reft,  this  diffe¬ 
rence  will  be  nothing,  becaufe  the  oppoiite  dead  pref- 
fures  of  the  fluid  will  be  equal :  but  in  a  ftream,  there 
is  fuperadded  to  the  dead  preffure  on  the  prow  the  ac¬ 
tive  preffure  arifing  from  the  deflexions  of  the  filaments 
of  this  fluid. 

If  the  dead  preffure  on  the  poop  remained  in  its  full 
intenfity  by  the  perfeX  ftagnation  of  the  water  be¬ 
hind  it,  the  whole  fenfible  preffure  on  the  body  would 
be  the  aXive  preffure  only  on  the  prow,  reprefented  by 
m  h.  Iff  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  fuppofe  that  the  * 
water  behind  the  body  moved  continually  away  from  it 
(being  renewed  laterally)  with  the  velocity  of  the  ftream, 
the  dead  preffure  would  be  entirely  removed  from  its 
poop,  and  the  whole  fenfible  preffure,  or  what  mufi  be 
oppofed  by  fome  external  force,  would  be  mh  +  h. 

Neither  of  thefe  can  happen  ;  and  the  real  flate  of  the 
cafe  mufi  be  between  thefe  extremes. 

The  following  experiments  were  tried  :  The  perfer-  £Xp/ri- 
rated  box  with  its  vertical  tube-  was  expofed  to  the  ments. 
ftream,  the  brafs  plate  being  turned  down  the  ftream. 

The  velocity  was  again  36  inches  per  fecond. 

The  central  hole  A  alone  being  opened,  gave  a  non- 
preffure  of  -  13  lines. 

A  hole  B,  of  an  inch  from  the  edge, 


gave  -  -  15 

A  hole  C,  near  the  furface  -  15,7 

A  hole  D,  at  the  lower  angle  -  15,3 

Here  it  appears  that  there  is  a  very  confiderable 
non- preffure,  increafing  from  the  centre  to  the  border. 
This  increafe  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  the  greater  la¬ 
teral  velocity  with  which  the  water  is  gliding  in  from 
the  Tides.  The  water  behind  was -by  no  means  ftag- 
nant,  although  moving  off  with  a  much  fmaller  velocity 
than  that  of  the  palling  ftream,  and  it  was  vifibly  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Tides,  and  gradually  licked  away  at  its* 
further  extremity.- 

Another  box,  having  a  great  number  of  holes,  all 
open,  indicated  a  medium  of  non-preffure  equal  to  13,1- 
lines. 

A  nother  of  larger  dimenfions,  but  having  fewer  holes* 
indicated  a  non-preffure  of  12-5-. 

But  the  moll  remarkable,  and  the  moft  important 
phenomena,  were  the  following  : 

The  firft  box  was  fixed  to  the  fide  of  another  box, 

fa 
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# f nftarj.ee  f o  that*  when  all  was  made  fmootli,  It  made  a  perfect 
u,e"'~v~~  cube,  of  which  the  perforated  brafs  plate  made 
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it  is  plain  that  the  real  velocity  of  a  filament  in  Its  ob*  Refiflan 
lique  path  is  augmented.  We  always  obferve,  that  a  — v~" 
flonc  lying  in  the  fand,  and  expofed  to  the  wafh  of  the 
fea,  is  laid  bare  at  the  bottom,  and  the  fand  is  generally 
wafhed  away  to  fome  diflance  all  round.  This  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  inereafed  velocity  of  the  water  which  comes 
into  contadl  with  the  flone.  It  takes  up  more  fand 
than  it  can  keep  floating,  and  it  depofits  it  at  a  little 
diflance  all  around,  forming  a  little  bank,  which  fur- 
rounds  the  Hone  at  a  fmall  diflance.  When  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  water  have  palled  the  body,  they  are  preffed 
by  the  ambient  fluid  into  the  place  which  it  has  quit¬ 
ted,  and  they  glide  round  its  flern,  and  fill  up  the  fpace 
behind.  The  more  divergent  and  the  more  rapid  they 
are,  when  about  to  fall  in  behind,  the  more  of  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  preflnre  mufl  be  employed  to  turn  them  in¬ 
to  the  trough  behind  the  body,  and  lefs  of  it  will  re¬ 
main  to  prefs  them  to  the  body  itfelf.  The  extreme 
of  this  mull  obtain  when  the  ft  ream  is  obftrufled  by  a 
thin  plane  only.  But  when  there  is  fome  diflance  be¬ 
tween  the  prow  and  the  poop,  the  divergency  of  the  fi¬ 
laments  which  had  been  turned  afide  by  the  prow,  is 
diminifhed  by  the  time  that  they  have  come  abreafl  of 
the  flern,  and  fhouid  turn  in  behind  it.  They  are  • 
therefore  more  readily  made  to  converge  behind  the 
body,  and  a  more  conflderable  part  of  the  furronnding 
preflure  remains  unexpended,  and  therefore  prefles  the 
water  againfl  the  flern  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  ad¬ 
vantage  mufl  be  fo  much  the  greater  as  the  body  13 
longer.  But  the  advantage  will  foon  be  fufceptible  of 
no  very  conflderable  increafe  :  for  the  lateral  and  di¬ 
vergent,  and  accelerated  filaments,  will  foon  become  fo 
nearly  parallel  and  equally  rapid  with  the  reft  of  the 
ft  ream,  that  a  great  increafe  of  length  will  not  make 
any  conflderable  change  in  thefe  particulars  ;  and  it 
mufl  be  accompanied  with  an  increafe  of  friflion. 

Thefe  are  very  obvious  refle&ions.  And  if  we  attend 
minutely  to  the  way  in  which  the  almofl  ftngnant  fluid 
behind  the  body  is  expended  and  renewed,  we  (hall  fee 
all  thefe  effedls  confirmed  and  augmented.  But  as 
we  cannot  fay  any  thing  on  this  fubjeft  that  is  pre- 
cife,  or  that  can  be  made  the  fubjed  of  computation, 
it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  difeuffion. 

The  diminution  of  the  non-prefliire  towards  the  centre 
mofl  probably  arifes  from  the  fmaller  force  which  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  expended  in  the  infledion  of  the  lateral  fi¬ 
laments,  already  infledled  in  fome  degree,  and  having 
then*  velocity  diminifhed.  But  it  is  a  fubjccl  highly  de- 
ferving  the  attention  of  the  mathematicians ;  and  wc 
prefume  to  invite  them  to  the  fludy  of  the  motions  of 
thefe  lateral  filaments,  palling  the  body,  and  prefied 
into  its  wake  by  forces  which  are  fufceptible  of  no  dif¬ 
ficult  invefligation.  It  feems  highly  probable,  that  if 
a  prifmatic  box,  with  a  fquare  flern,  were  fitted  with  an 
addition  precifely  fhaped  like  the  water  which  would 
(abflra&ing  tenacity  and  fri&ion)  have  been  ilagnant 
behind  it,  the  quantity  of  non-preflion  would  be  the 
fmallefl  poflible.  T  he  mathematician  would  furelydif- 
cover  circumftanees  which  would  furnifli  fome  maxims 
of  conflrudion  for  the  -hinder  part  as  well  as  for  the 
prow.  And  as  his  fpeculations  on  this  lafl  have  not  been 
wholly  fruitlefs,  we  may  exped  advantages  from  his  at-  pt 
tention  to  this  part,  fo  much  neglcded.'  Buat’sdt 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  attend  to  the  rledndions  dadtions 
which  Mr  de  Beat  has  made  from  his  few  experiments.  *n>ra 
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apparatus  being  now  expofed  to  the  flream, 
with  the  perforated  plate  looking  down  the  flream, 
The  hole  A  indicated  a  non-prefliou  -  =7,2 

B  -  8 

C  ’  6 
Here  was  a  great  diminution  of  the  non-preflions 
produced  by  the  diflance  between  the  prow  and  the 
poop. 

This  box  was  then  f  tted  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  as 
to  make  the  poop  of  a  box  three  feet  long.  In  this 
fituatiori  the  non-preflures  were  as  follow  : 

Hole  A  -  -  -  1,5 

B  -  -  -  3,2 

The  non-preflions  were  flill  farther  diminifhed  by  this 
increafe  of  length. 

The  box  was  then  expofed  with  all  the  holes  open, 
in  three  different  fituations  : 

1  ft,  Single,  giving  a  lion-preffiirc 
2cl,  Making  the  poop  of  a  cube 
3d,  Making  the  poop  of  a  box  three  feet  long 
Another  larger  box  ; 
ill,  Single  - 

2d,  Poop  of  a  cube 
3d,  Poop  of  the  long  box 
Thefe  are  moll  valuable  experiments.  They  plainly 
fhow  how  important  it  is  to  confider  the  adion  on  the 
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1  hinder  part  of  the  body.  For  the  whole  impulfe  or 


xng, 


refiflance,  which  mufl  be  withflood  or  overcome  by  the 
external  force,  is  the  fum  of  the  adive  preflure  on  the 
fore-part,  and  of  the  non-preffure  on  the  hinder-part ; 
and  they  fhow  that  this  does  not  depend  folely  on  the 
form  of  the  prow  and  poop,  but  alfo,  and  perhaps  chief¬ 
ly,  on  the  length  of  the  body.  We  fee  that  the  non- 
preffure  on  the  hinder-part  was  prodigioufly  diminifhed 
(reduced  to  one-fourth)  by  making  the  length  of  the 
body  triple  of  the  breadth.  And  hence  it  appears,  that 
merely  lengthening  a  fhip,  without  making  any  change 
in  the  form  either  of  her  prow  or  her  poop,  will  greatly 
diminifh  the  refiflance  to  her  motion  through  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  this  increafe  of  length  may  be  made  by  conti¬ 
nuing  the  form  of  the  midfhip  frame  in  feveral  timbers 
along  the  keel,  by  which  the  capacity  of  the  fhip,  and 
her  power  of  carrying  fail,  will  be  greatly  inereafed, 
and  her  other  qualities  improved,  while  her  fpeed  is 
augmented. 

It  is  finely  of  importance  to  confider  a  little  the 
caufe  of  it  phyflcal  caufe  of  this  change.  The  motions  are  cx- 
expamed.  tremely  complicated,  and  we  mufl  be  contented  if  wc 
can  but  perceive  a  few  leading  circumftanees. 

The  water  is  unified  afide  by  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  and  the  velocity  of  the  filaments  is  inereafed,  and 
they  acquire  a  divergent  motion,  by  which  they  alfo 
pufh  afide  the  furronnding  water.  On  each  fide  of  the 
body,  therefore,  they  are  moving  in  a  divergent  direc¬ 
tion,  and  with  an  inereafed  velocity.  But  as  they  arc 
on.  all -tides  preffed  by  the  fluid  without  them, -their 
morions  gradually  approach  to  parallelifm,  and  their  ve¬ 
locities  to  an  equality  with  the  flream.  The  progref- 
iive  velocity,  or  that  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  flream,  is 
checked,  at  lead  at  firfl.'  But  fmee  we  obferve  the  fi¬ 
laments  conflipated  round  the  body,  and  that  they  are 
not  defleded  at  right  angles  to  their  former  dire&ion. 
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Left  dance,  When  the  velocity  is  three  feet  per  fecond,  requl- 

■— W*- ' 'ring  the  productive  height  21,5  lines,  the  heights  cor- 
refpondmg  to  the  non-preflure  on  the  poop  of  a.  thin 
plane  is  14,41  lines  (taking  in  feveral  circumftances  of 
|udicious  corredion,  which  we  have  not  mentioned), 
that  of  a  foot  cube  is  5,83,  and  that  of  a  box  of  triple 
length  is  3,31. 

Let  q  exprefs  the  variable  ratio  of  thefe  to  the  height 
producing  the  velocity,  fo  that  q  h  may  exprefs  the  non- 
preflure  in  every  cafe  ;  we  have, 

For  a  thin  plane  -  -  q  ~  0,67 

a  cube  -  •  -  0,271 

a  box  r=  3  cubes  -  -  0*153 

It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  q  has  a  dependence  on 
the  proportion  of  the  length,  and  the  tranfverie  feCtion 
of  the  body.  A  feries  of  experiments  on  prifmatic  bo¬ 
dies  fhowed  Mr  de  Buat  that  the  deviation  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  was  fimilar  in  fimilar  bodies,  and  that  this  ob¬ 
tained  even  in  difiimilar  prifms,  when  the  lengths  were 
as  the  fquare-roots  of  the  trap.fverfe  fe&ions.  Although 
therefore  the  experiments  were  not  fufnciently  nume¬ 
rous  for  deducing  the  precife  law,  it  feemed  not  impof- 
fible  to  derive  from  them  a  very  iifeful  approximation. 
.  By  a  dexterous  companion  he  found,  that  if  /  exprefles 
the  length  of  the  prifrn,  and  s  the  area  of  the  tranfverfe 
fedion,  and  L  exprefles  the  common  logarithm  of  the 
quantity  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  we  fhall  exprefs  the 


non-preflure  pretty  accurately  by  the  formula 

/  /  \  % 

L  W27;v- 

Hence  arifes  an  important  remark,  that  when  the 
height  correfponding  to  the  nori-prefiion  is  greater  than 
y'.r,  and  the  body  is  little  immerfed  in  the  fluid,  there 
will  be  a  void  behind  it.  Thus  a  furface  of  a  fquare 
inch,  juft  immerfed  in  a  current  of  three  feet  per  fe- 
cond,  will  have  a  void  behind  it.  A  foot  fquare  will 
be  in  a  fimilar  condition  when  the  velocity  is  1 2  feet. 

We  muft  be  careful  to  diftinguifh  this  non-preflure 
from  the  other  caufes  of  refiftance,  which  are  always 
neceflarily  combined  with  it.  It  is  fuperadditive  to 
’  the  aClive  impreflion  on  the  prow,  to  the  ftatical  pref- 
fure  of  the  accumulation  a-head  of  the  body,  the  ftatical 
preflure  arifing  from  the  deprefiion  behind  it,  the  effeCts 
of  fridion,  and  the  effeds  of  tenacity.  It  is  indeed 
next  to  impofiible  to  eftimate  them  feparately,  and  many 
of  them  are  adually  combined  in  the  meafures  now  gi¬ 
ven.  Nothing  can  determine  the  pure  non-preflures 
till  we  can  afeertain  the  motions  of  the  filaments. 

He  ointr  Mr  de  Buat  here  takes  occafion  to  controvert  the 
verts  a  "  univerfally  adopted  maxim,  that  the  preflure  occafioned 
tnax;m  uni- by  a  ftream  of  fluid  on  a  fixed  body  is  the  fame  with 
verfally  that  on  a  body  moving  with  equal  velocity  in  a  qui- 
adopted,  efeent  fluid.  He  repeated  all  thefe  experiments  with 
the  perforated  box  in  ftill  water.  The  general  diftinc- 
tion  was,  that  both  the  preflures  and  the  non-preflure 
in  this  cafe  was  lefs,  and  that  the  odds  was  chiefly  to 
be  obferved  near  the  edges  of  the  furface.  The  gene¬ 
ral  fador  of  the  preflure  of  a  ftream  on  the  anterior  fur¬ 
face  was  m  =  1, 1 86;  but  that  on  -a  body  moving 
through  a  ftill  fluid  is  only  m  zz  I.  He  obferved  no 
non-preflure  even  at  the  veiy  edge  of  the  prow,  but 
even  a  fenfible  preflure.  The  preflure,  therefoie,  or  re- 
fiflance,  is  more  equably  diffufed  over  the  furface  of  the 
prow  than  the  impulfe  is. —  He  alfo  found  that  the  re- 
fi  fiances  diminiflied  in  a  lefs  ratio  than  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities,  efpecially  in  fmall  velocities. 
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7flie  non-preflurcs  increafed  In  a  greater  ratio  than  the  Refinance 
fquares  of  the  velocities.  The  ratio  of  the  velocities  to  a  ~  v 
fmall  velocity  of  2f  inches  per  fecond  increafed  geome¬ 
trically,  the  value  of  q  increafed  arithmetically ;  and  we 
may  determine  q  for  any  velocity  V  by  this  proportion 


T  55  .  t  V  ^  2  2 

-I-.  -7-:  :  iu  —  =  o,  e  :  (7,  and  q  =  - . 
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let  the  common  logarithm  of  the  velocity,  divided 
by  2f,  be  confidered  as  a  common  number  ;  divide 
this  common  number  by  2  r^-,  the  quotient  is  7,  which 
muft  be  multiplied  by  the  produdive  height.  The  pro- 
dud  is  the  preflure. 

When  Pitot’s  tube  was  expofed  to  the  ftream,  wc 
had  m  =  X  ;  but  when  it  is  tarried  through  ftill  water, 
m  is  1,22.  When  it  was  turned  from  the  ftream, 
we  had  y  rr  0,157;  but  when  carried  through  ftill 
water,  q  is  =z  0,138.  A  remarkable  experiment.  $4 

When  the  tube  was  moved  laterally  through  the  wa-  tup* 
ter,  fo  that  the  motion  was  in  the  diredion  of’ the  plane  PT8hl* 
of  its  mouth,  the  non-preflure  was  zr  1.  This  is  one  a^emark^ 
of  his  chief  arguments  for  his  theory  of  non-preflion.  able  espe- 
He  does  not  give  the  detail  of  the  experiment,  and  riment. 
only  inferts  the  refult  in  his  table. 

As  a  body  expofed  to  a  ftream  defleds  the  fluid, 
heaps  it  up,  and  increafes  its  velocity;  fo  a  body  moved 
through  a  ftill  fluid  turns  it  afide,  caufes  it  to  fvvell  up 
before  it,  and  gives  it  a  real  motion  alongside  of  it  in 
the  oppoflte  diredion.  And  as  the  body  expofed  to  a 
ftream  has  a  quantity  of  fluid  almoft  ftagnant  both  be¬ 
fore  and  behind;  fo  a  body  moved  through  a  ftill  fluid 
carries  before  it  and  drags  after  it  a  quantity  of  fluid, 
which  accompanies  it  with  nearly  an  equal  velocity. 

This  addition  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  motion  muft 
make  a  diminution  of  its  velocity  ;  and  this  forms  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  obferved  refiftance.  S5 

We  cannot,  however,  help  remarking  that  it  would  obJcc- 
require  very  diftind  and  ftrong  proof  indeed  to  over-  ^ell "found* 
turn  the  comm6n  opinion,  which  is  founded  on  ourmofl^, 
certain  and  fimple  conceptions  of  motion,  and  on  a  lav/ 
of  nature  to  which  we  have  never  obferved  an  excep¬ 
tion.  Mr  de  Buat’s  experiments,  tho*  moft  judiciouily 
contrived,  and  executed  with  fcrupulous  care,  are  by  no 
means  of  this  kind.  They  were,  of  abfolute  neceflity, 
very*  complicated ;  and  many  circumftances,  ifnpoflible  to 
avoid  or  to  appreciate,  rendered  the  obfervation,  or 
at  leaft  the  comparifon,  of  the  velocities,  very  uncertain.  86 

We  can  fee  but  two  circumftances  which  do  not  ad- 
mit  of  an  eafy^or  immediate  comparifon  in  the  two rimtn^ori 
ftates  of  the  problem.  When  a  body  is  expofed  to  a  the  motion 
ftream  in  our  experiments ,  in  order  to  have  an  impulfe  °f  bo(fies 
made  on  it,  there  is  a  force  tending  to  move  the  body  j” 
backwards,  independent  of  the  real  impulfe  or  preflure^  1 1 
occafioned  by  the  defteftion  of  the  fiream.  We  cannot 
have  a  ftream  except  in  confequence  of  a  floping  fur- 
face.  Suppofe  a  body  floating  on  this  ftitain.  It 
will  not  only  fail  down  along  with  the  ftream ,  but  it 
will  fail  down  the Jlream,  and  will  therefore  go  fafter 
along  the  canal  than  the  ftream  does :  for  it  is  floating  * 
on  an  inclined  plane  ;  and  if  we  examine  it  by  the  laws 
of  hydroftatics,  we  fhall  find,  that  befides  its  own  ten¬ 
dency  tojlide  down  this  inclined  plane,  there  is  an  odds 
of  hydro  ftatical  preflure,  which  pujhes  it  down  -this 
plane.  It  will  therefore  go  along  the  canal  fafter  than 
the  ftream.  For  this  acceleration  depends  011  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  preffure  at  the  two  ends,  and  will  be  more  re- 

markable 
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Refiftance.^  markable  as  the  body  is  larger,  and  efpecially  as  it  Is 
'***m~S)  W1"  longer.  This  may  be  diftinftly  obferved.  All  floating  bo¬ 
dies  go  into  the  ftream  of  the  river,  becaufe  there  they 
find  the  fmalleft  obftru&ion  to  the  acquifition  of  this 
motion  along  the  inclined  plane ;  and  when  a  number 
of  bodies  are  thus  floating  down  the  ftream,  the  largeft 
and  longeft  oiitftrip  the  reft.  A  log  of  wood  floating 
down  in  this  manner  may  be  obferved  to  make  its  way 
very  faft  among  the  chips  and  faw-dhft  which  float  a- 
longfide  of  it. 

Now  when,  in  the  courfe  of  our  experiments,  a  body 
is  fupported  againft  the  aftion  of  a  flream,  and  the  im- 
puife  is  meafured  by  the  force  employed  to  fupport  it, 
it  is  plain  that  part  of  this  force  is  employed  to  aft 
again'!  that  tendency  which  the  body  has  to  outftrip 
the  ftream.  This  does  not  appear  in  our  experiment, 
when  we  move  a  body  with  the  velocity  of  this  ftream 
through  ftill  water  having  a  horizontal  furface. 

The  other  diftinguiihing  circumftance  is,  that  the  re¬ 
tardations  of  a  ftream  arifing  from  friftion  are  found 
•  to  be  nearly  as  the  velocities.  When,  therefore,  a 
ftream  moving  in  a  limited  canal  is  checked  by  a  body 
put  in  its  way,  the  diminution  of  velocity  occafioiiedby 
the  friftion  of  the  ftream  having  already  produced  its  ef¬ 
feft,  the  impulfe  is  not  affefted  by  it  ;  but  when  the 
body  puts  the  ftill  water  in  motion,  the  friftion  of  the 
bottom  produces  fome  effeft,  by  retarding  the  recefs 
of  the  water.  This,  however,  mu  ft  be  next  to  no¬ 
thing. 

The  chief  difference  will  arife  from  its  being-  almoft 
impoflible  to  make  an  exact  coniparifon  •  of  the  veloci¬ 
ties  :  for  when  a  body  is  moved  againft  the  ftream,  the 
relative  velocity  is  the  fame  in  all  the  filaments.  But 
when  we  expofe  a  body  to  a  ftream,  the  velocity  of  the 
different  filaments  is  not  the  fame  ;  becaufe  it  decreafe-s 
from  the  middle  of  the  ftream  to  the  Tides. 

Mr  Bnat  found  the  total  fenfible  refiftance  of  a  plate 
i  2  inches  fquare,  and  meafured,  not  by  the  height  of 
water  in  the  tube  of  the  perforated  box,  but  by  weights 
afting  on  the  arm  of  a  balance,  having  its  centre  1 5 
inches  under  the  furface  of  a  ftream  moving  three  feet 
per  fecond,  to  be  19,46  pounds;  that  of  a  cube  of 
the  fame  dimenlions  was  15,22  ;  and  that  of  a  prifm 
three  feet  long  was  13*87  ;  that  of  a  prifm  fix  feet  long 
was  14,27.  The  three  firft  agree  extremely  well  with 
the  determination  of  m  and  q,  by  the  experiments  with 
the  perforated  box.  The  total  refiftance  of  the  laft 
was  undoubtedly  much  increafed  by  friftion,  and  by 
the  retrograde  force  of  fo  long  a  prifm  floating  in  an  in¬ 
clined  ftream.  This  laft  by  computation  is  0,223  pounds; 
this  added  to  h  ( m  +  7),  which  is  13*59, gives  13*81, 
leaving  0,46  for  the  effeft  of  friftion. 

If  the  fame  refiftances  be  computed  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  body  moves  in  ftill  water,  in.  which  cafe 
we  have  m  =  1,  and  q  for  a  thin  plate  =  0,433  5  an(^ 
if  q  be  computed  for  the  lengths  of  the  other  two  bo- 
1  / 

dies  by  the  formula  ^=Li  ,42  +—7-  ;  we  fhall  get  for 

q  Vs 

the  refiftances  14*94;  12,22  ;  and  11,49. 

Hence  Mr  Buat  concludes,  that,  the  refiftances  in 
And  of  the  thefe  two  ftates  are  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  13  to  10. 
quantity  of  This,. he  thinks,  will  account  for  the  difference  obfer- 
a^'a  ved  in  the  experiments  of  different  authors, 
body  niov.  Mr  Buat  next  endeavours  to  afcertain  the  quantity 
ir  g  in  ftiil  of  water  which  is  made  to  adhere  in  fome  degree  to  a 
water, 


*7  , 
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body  which  is  carried  along  thro*  ftill  water,  or  which  RefilUaL 
remains  nearly  ftagnant  in  the  midft  of  a  flream.  He  — y-m* 
takes  the  fum  of  the  motions  in  the  direftion  of  the 
ftream,  viz.  the  fum  of  the  aftual  motions  of  all  thofe 
particles  which  have  loft  part  of  their  motion,  and  he 
divides  this  fum  by  the  general  velocity  of  the  ftream. 

The  quotient  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  perfeftly  ftagnant  round  the  body.  Without  being 
able  to  determine  this  with  precilion,  he  obfervcs,  that 
it  augments  as  the  refiftance  diminifhes  ;  for  in  the  cafe, 
of  a  longer  body,  the  filaments  are  obferved  to  con¬ 
verge  to  a  greater  diftance  behind  the  body.  The 
ftagnant  mafs  a-head  of  the  body  is  more  conftant ;  for 
the  defleftion  and  refiftance  at  the  prow  are  obferved 
not  to  be  affefted  by  the  length  of  the  body.  Mr  Buat, 
by  a  very  nice  anaiyfis  of  many  circum fiances,  comes 
to  this  conclufion,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  fluid, 
which  in  this  manner  accompanies  the  folid  body,  re¬ 
mains  the  fame  whatever  is  the  velocity.  He  might 
have  deduced  it  at  once,  from  the  confederation  that  the 
curves  defcribcd  by  the  filaments  are  the  fame  in  all  ve¬ 
locities. 

He  then  relates  a  number  of  experiments  made  to  f 
certain  the  abfolute  quantity  thus  made  to  accompany 
the  body.  Thefe  were  made  by  caufing  pendulums  to 
ofcillate  in  fluids.  Newton  had  determined  the  re¬ 
fiftances  to  fuch  ofcillation  by  the  diminution  of  the 
arches  of  vibration.  Mr  Buat  determines  the  quantity 
of  dragged  fluid  by  the  increafe  of  their  duration  ;  for 
this  ft  agnation  or  dragging  is  in  faft  adding  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  matter  to  be  moved,  without  any  addition  to  the 
moving  force.  It  was  ingenioufly  obferved  by  Newton, 
that  the  time  of  ofcillation  was  not  fenfibly  affefted  by 
the  refiftance  of  the  fluid  :  a  compenfation,  almoft  com¬ 
plete,  being  made  by  the  diminution  of  the  arches  of 
vibration  ;  and  experiment  confirmee!  this.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  a  great  augmentation  of  the  time  of  vibration  be 
obferved,  it  muft  be  aferibed  to  the  additional  quantity 
of  matter  which  is  thus  dragged  into  motion,  and  it  may 
be  employed  for  its  meafurement.  Thus,  let  a  be  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  Twinging  feconds  in  vacuo,  and 
/  the  length  of  a  fecund’s  pendulum  fwinging  in  a  fluid. 

Let  p  be  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  fluid,  and  P 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  difplaced  by  it ;  P  4-  p  will  ex- 

p  _i  j> 

prefs  its  weight  in  vacuo,  and  will  be  the  ratio 

P_±/ 

P 

a  ap 

rand  /=y+p. 
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of  thefe  weights.  We  ftiall  therefore  have — — —  == 


/ 


Let  n  P  exprefs  the  fum  of  the  fluid  difplaced,  and' 
the  fluid  dragged  along,  n  being  a  number  greater  than, 
unity,  to  be  determined  by  experiment.  The  mafs  in 
motion  is  no  longer  P  +  p,  but  P  -f-  n  P,  while  its 
weight  in  the  fluid  is  ftill  p .  Therefore  we  muft  have 
ap  a  p  . a  . 

i-~~ and *  =  p  (r-*). 

P 


'nF  +p: 


A  prodigious  number  of  experiments  made  by  Mr 
Buat  on  fpheres  vibrating  in  water  gave  values  of  n9 
which  were  very  conftant,  namely,  from  1,5  to  1,7  ; 
and  by  considering  the  circumftances  which  accompa¬ 
nied  the  variations  of  n  (which  he  found  to  arife  chief¬ 
ly  from  the  curvature  of  the  path  deferibed  by  the 
Z  ball), 
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3  fccManee.  ball\  he  ftates  the  mean  value  of  the  number  n  at 
I >583.  So  that  a  fphere  in  motion  drags  along  with 
it  about  t6o  of  its  own  bulk  of  fluid  with  a  velocity- 
equal  to  its  own. 

He  made  fimilar  experiments  with  prifms,  pyramids, 
and  other  bodies,  and  found  a  complete  confirmation 
of  his  aflertion,  that  prifms  of  equal  lengths  and  fec- 
tions,  though  difiimilar,  dragged  equal  quantities  of 
fluid  ;  that  fimilar  prifms  and  prifms  not  fimilar,  but 
wliofe  length  were  as  the  fquare-root  of  their  fec- 
tions,  dragged  quantities  proportional  to  their  bulks. 

He  found  a  general  value  of  n  for  prifmatic  bodies, 
which  alone  may  be  confidered  as  a  valuable  truth  ; 
v'x 

namely,  that  n  =  o,  705  — f-  1,13. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  wre  fee  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  preffures,  non-preflures,  and 
the  fluid  dragged  along  with  the  body.  Indeed  this 
is  immediately  deducible  from  the  firft  principles ;  for 
what  Mr  Buat  calls  the  dragged  Jluid  is  in  fact  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  whole  change  of  motion  produced 
in  the  direction  of  the  bodies  motion. 

It  was  found,  that  with  refpect  to  thin  planes,  fpheres, 
and  pyramidal  bodies  of  equal  bafes,  the  refiftances  were 
inverfely  as  the  quantities  of  fluid  dragged  along. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  readily  obferve,  that  thefe 
views  of  the  Chevalier  Buat  arc  not  fo  much  difcoveries 
of  new  principles  as  they  are  claffiiications  of  confe- 
quences,  which  may  all  be  deduced  from  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  employed  by  D’Alembert  and  other  mathemati¬ 
cians.  But  they  greatly  aflift  us  in  forming  notions  of 
different  parts  of  the  procedure  of  nature  in  the  mutual 
action  of  fluids  and  folids  on  each  other.  This  muff  be 
very  acceptable  in  a  fubjeCt  which  it  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  wTe  fhall  be  able  to  invefligate  with  ma¬ 
thematical  precifion.  We  have  given  an  account  of 
thefe  lafl  obfervations,  that  wTe  may  omit  nothing  of 
confequence  that  has  been  written  on  the  fubject ;  and 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  the  Hydrau - 
lique  of  Mr  Buat  as  a  mofl  ingenious  wrork,  containing 
more  original,  ingenious,  and  practically  ufeful  thoughts, 
than  all  the  performances  we  have  met  with.  His  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  principle  of  uniform  motion  or  fluids  in  pipes 
and  open  canals ,  will  be  of  immenfe  fervice  to  all  engi¬ 
neers,  and  enable  them  to  determine  with  fuflicient  pre¬ 
cifion  the  moft  important  queflions  in  tlieir  profeflion  ; 
queflions  which  at  prefent  they  are  hardly  able  to  guefs 
gp  at.  See  Rivers  and  Water  Works . 

The  only  circumftance  which  w- e  have  not  noticed  in 
refiftance  detail,  is  the  change  of  refdtance  produced  by  the  void, 
hlhe  void°r  ten<^t'ncT  t0  a  v°id>  which  obtains  behind  the  body  ; 
fend  a  ar)d  we  omitted  a  particular  difeufiion,  merely  becaufe 
Wy  we  could  fay  nothing  fufficiently  precife  on  the  fubject. 
Perfons  not  accuftomed  to  the  difeuflions  in  the  phyfico- 
mathematical  fciences,  are  apt  to  entertain  doubts  or 
falie  notions  connected  wuth  this  circumftance,  w  hich 
we  fhall  attempt  to  remove  ;  and  with  this  we  fhail  con- 
90  exude  this  long  and  unfatisfactory  differtation. 

^plained.  If  a  fluid  were  perfectly  incomp refiible,  and  wrere 
contained  in  a  vefiel  incapable  of  extenfion,  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  any  void  could  be  formed  behind  the  body; 
and  in  this  cafe  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  fee  how  motion 
could  be  performed  in  it.  A  fphere  moved  in  fuch  a 
medium  could  not  advance  the  imalleft  diftance,  unlefs 
S'm\  particles  of  the  fluid,  in  filling  up  the  fpace  left 
ky  it,  moved  writh  a  velocity  next  to  infinite.  Some 
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degree  of  compreflibility,  however  fmail,  feems  necef-  Refiftancs, 
lary.  If  this  be  mfenfible,  it  may  be  rigidly  demon-  --  -vr“ 
ftrated,  that  an  external  force  of  compreffion  will  make 
no  fenfible  change  in  the  internal  motions,  or  in  the  re¬ 
fiftances.  1  his  indeed  is  not  obvious,  but  is  an  imme¬ 
diate  confequence  of  the  quaquarerfum  preflure  of  fluids. 

As  much  as  the  preflure  is  augmented  by  the  external 
comprefiions  on  one  fide  of  a  body,  fo  much  is  it  aug¬ 
mented  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  the  fame  muft  be  faid  of 
every  particle.  Nothing  more  is  necefiary  for  fecuring 
the  lame  motions  by  the  fame  partial  and  internal  forces; 
and  this  is  fully  verified  by  experiment  Water  re¬ 
mains  equally  fluid  under  any  comprefiions.  In  fome 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  experiments  balls  of  four  inches 
diameter  were  made  fo  light  as  to  preponderate  in  wa¬ 
ter  only  three  grains.  Thefe  balls  defeended  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  w'ould  have  defeended  in  a  fluid 
where  the  refiftance  was  equal  in  every  part ;  yet,  -when 
they  were  near  the  bottom  of  a  vefiel  nine  feet  deep, 
the  comprefiion  round  them  was  at  laft  2400  times 
the  moving  force ;  wdiereas,  when  near  the  top  of  the 
veflel,  it  w^as  not  above  50  or  60  times. 

But  in  a  fluid  fenfibly  compreflible,  or  wdiich  is  not 
confined,  a  void  may  be  left  behind  the  body.  Its  mo¬ 
tion  may  be  fo  fwift  that  the  furrounding  preflure  may 
not  fuflice  for.  filling  up  the  deferted  fpace  ;  and,  in 
this  cafe,  a  ftatical  preflure  wall  be  added  to  the  refiftance. 

I  his  may  be  the  cafe  in  a  vefiel  or  pond  of  water 
having  an  open  furface  expofed  to  the  finite  or  limited 
preflure  of  the  atmofphere.  The  queftion  now  is,  whe¬ 
ther  the  refiftance  will  be  incrcafed  by  an  increafe  of 
external  preflure  ?  Suppoiing  a  fphere  moving  near  the 
furface  of  wrater,  and  another  moving  equally  faft  at 
four  times  the  depth.  If  the  motion  be  fo  fwift  that  a 
void  is  formed  in  both  cafes,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  fphere  which  moves  at  the  greateft  depth  is  moft 
refilled  by  the  preflure  of  the  water.  If  there  is  no 
void  in  cither  cafe,  then,  becaufe  the  quadruple  depth 
would  caufe  the  water  to  flow  in  with  only  a  double  ve¬ 
locity,  it  would  feem  that  the  refiftance  w^ould  be 
greater ;  and  indeed  the  water  flowing  in  laterally  with 
a  double  velocity  produces  a  quadruple  non-prefiure. — 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preflure  at  a  fmail  depth 
may  be  infufficient  for  preventing  a  void,  while  that 
below  effectually  prevents  it ;  and  this  was  obferved  in 
fome  experiments  of  Chevalier  de  Borda.  The  effect, 
therefore,  of  greater  immerfion,  or  of  greater  compref¬ 
fion,  in  an  elaftic  fluid,  does  not  follow  a  precife  ratio 
of  the  preflure,  but  depends  partly  on  abfolute  quanti¬ 
ties.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  ftated  by  any  very  Ample 
formula  wfiiat  increafe  or  diminution  of  refiftance  will 
refult  from  a  greater  depth  ;  and  it,is  chiefly  on  this 
account  that  experiments  made  with  models  of  fhips  and 
mills  are  not  conclufive  with  refpect  to  the  performance 
of  a  large  machine  of  the  fame  proportions,  without  cor¬ 
rections,  fometimes  pretty  intricate.  We  affert,  how¬ 
ever,  with  great  confidence,  that  this  is  of  all  methods 
the  moft  exact,  and  inuuitely  more  certain  than  any 
thing  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  moft  elaborate  cal¬ 
culation  from  theory.  If  the  refiftances  at  all  depths  be 
equal,  the  proportionality  of  the  total  refiftance  to  the 
body  is  exact,  and  perfectly  conformable  to  obfervation. 

It  is  only  in  great  velocities  where  the  depth  has  any 
material  influence,  and  the  influence  is  not  near  fo  con- 
fid  enable  as  we  ftiould,  at  firft  light,  fuppofe  ;  for,  in. 
eftimating  the  effect  of  immerfion,  which  has  a  relation 
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Kefiftance*  to  the  difference  of  preffure,  we  muff  always  take  in  equation 

u"~'v  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  thus  the  preffure 

at  33  feet  deep  Is  not  33  times  the  preffure  at  one  foot 
deep,  but  only  double,  or  twice  as  great.  The  atmo- 
fpherlc  preffure  is  omitted  only  when  the  refilled  plane 
is  at  the  very  fur  face.  D’Ulloa,  in  his  Ex  amino  Mari- 
timo ,  has  introduced  an  equation  expreffing  this  rela¬ 
tion  ;  but,  except  with  very  limited  conditions,  it  will 
mifle-rd  us  prodigioufly.  To  give  a  general  notion  of 
its  foundation,  let  AB  (fig.  23.)  be  the  fedlion  of  a 
plane  moving  through  a  fluid  in  the  direction  CD,  with 
a  known  velocity.  The  fluid  will  be  heaped  up  before 
it  above  its  natural  level  CD,  becaufe  the  water  will  not 
be  puflied  before  it  like  a  folid  body,  but  will  be  pufh- 
ed  afide.  And  it  cannot  acquire  a  lateral  motion  any 
other  way  than  by  an  accumulation,  which  will  diffufe 
itfelf  in  all  directions  by  the  law  of  undulatory  mo¬ 
tion.  The  water  will  alfo  be  left  lower  behind  the 
plane,  becaufe  time  mujl  elapfe  before  the  preffure  of 
the  water  behind  can  make  it  All  the  fpace.  We  may 
acquire  feme  notion  of  the  extent  of  both  the  accumu¬ 
lation  and  deprefiion  in  this  way.  There  is  a  certain 
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Three  points  will  do  It  with  fome  approach  Refiftanc*, 
to  precifion  ;  but  four,  at  leaff,  are  neceffary  for  giving  — 
any  notion  of  its  nature.  D’Ulloa  has  only  given  two 
experiments,  which  we  mentioned  in  another  place. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  it  is  this  circumftancc 
which  immediately  produces  the  great  refiftance  to  the 
motion  of  a  body  through  a  fluid  in  a  narrow  canal, — . 

The  fluid  cannot  pafs  the  body,  unlefs  the  area  of  the 
fcClion  be  (ufHciently  extenfive.  A  narrow  canal  pre^ 
vents  the  extenfion  fidewife.  The  water  mull  therefore 
heap  up,  till  the  feClion  and  velocity  of  diffufion  are 
fuflieiently  enlarged,  and  thus  a  great  backward  preffure 
is  produced.  (See  the  fecondferies  of  Experiments  by 
the  French  Academicians  ;  fee  alfo  Franklin’s  Effays.) 

It  is  important,  and  will  be  confidered  in  another  place* 


depth  CF  (  = 
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where  v  is  the  velocity,  and  9  the 


accelerating  power  of  gravity)  under  the  furface,  fuch 
that  water  would  flow  through  a  hole  at  F  with  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  plane’s  motion.  Draw  a  horizontal  line  FG. 
The  water  will  certainly  touch  the  plane  in  G,  and  we 
snay  fuppofe  that  it  touches  it  no  higher  up.  Therefore 
there  will  be  a  hollow,  fuch  as  CGE.  The  elevation 
HE  will  be  regulated  by  confiderations  nearly  fimilar. 
ED  muff  be  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  plane,  and  HE 
muff  be  its  productive  height.  Thus,  if  the  velocity 
of  the  plane  be  one  foot  fer  fecond,  HE  and  EG  will 
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be  ^of  an  inch.  This  is  fufficient  (though  not  exact) 


for  giving  us  a  notion  of  the  thing.  We  fee  that  from 
this  muff  arife  a  preffure  in  the  direction  DC,  viz.  the 
preffure  of  the  whole  column  HG. 

Something  of  the  fame  kind  will  happen  although 
the  plane  AB  be  wholly  immerged,  and  this  even  to 
fome  depth.  We  fee  fuch  elevations  in  a  fvvift  running 
ftream,  where  there  are  large  ftones  at  the  bottom. — - 
This  cccafions  an  excefs  of  preffure  in  the  direction  op- 
poflte  to  the  plane’s  motion  ;  and  we  fee  that  there 
muff,  in  every  cafe,  be  a  relation  between  the  velocity 
mid  this  excefs  of  preffure.  This  D’Ulloa  expreffes  by 
an  equation.  But  it  is  very  exceptionable,  not  taking 
properly  into  the  account  the  comparative  facility  with 
which  the  water  can  heap  up  and  diffufe  itfelf.  It  muff 
always  heap  up  till  it  acquires  a  fufficient  head  of  water 
to  produce  a  lateral  and  progreffive  diffufion  fufficient 
for  the  purpofe.  It  is  evident,  that  a  fmaller  elevation 
will  fuffice  when  the  body  is  more  immerfed,  becaufe 
the  check  or  impulfe  given  by  the  body  below  is  propa¬ 
gated,  not  vertically  only,  but  in  every  direction  ;  and 
therefore  the  elevation  is  not  confined  to  that  part  of 
the  furface  which  is  immediately  above'the  moving  body, 
but  extends  fo  much  farther  laterally  as  the  centre  of 
agitation  is  deeper :  Thus,  the  elevation  neceffary  for 
the  paffage  of  the  body  is  fo  much  fmaller ;  and  it  is 
the  height  ouly  of  this  accumulation  or  wave  which  de¬ 
termines  the  backward  preffure  on  the  body.  D’Ulloa’s 
equation  may  happen  to  quadrate  with  two  experiments 
at  different  depths,  without  being  nearly  juft  for  any 
two  points  may  be  in  a  curve,  without  exhibiting  its 


Thus  have  we  attempted  to  give  our  readers  fome  ac-* 
count  of  one  of  the  moft  interefting  problems  in  the 
whole  of  mechanical  philofophy.  We  are  forry  that  fo 
little  advantage  can  be  derived  from  the  united  efforts 
of  the  firft  mathematicians  of  Europe,  and  that  there 
is  fo  little  hope  of  greatly  improving  our  fcientific 
knowledge  of  the  fubjedt.  What  we  have  delivered  will, 
however,  enable  our  readers  to  perufe  the  writings  of 
tliofe  who  have  applied  the  theories  to  practical  pur- 
pofes.  Such,  for  inftance,  are  the  treatifes  of  Johnrmp^eof 
Bernoulli,  of  Bouguer,  and  of  Euler,  on  the  conltruc-  water  ou 
tion  and  working  of  fnips,  and  the  occaffonal  differta-  water 
tions  of  different  authors  on  water-mills.  In  this  laftmiili* 
application  the  ordinary  theory  is  not  without  its  va¬ 
lue,  for  the  irnpulfes  are  nearly  perpendicular  ;  in  which 
cafe  they  do  not  materially  deviate  from  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  line  of  incidence.  But  even  here  this 
theory,  applied  as  it  commonly  is,  mifleads  us  exceed¬ 
ingly.  The  impulfe  on  one  float  may  be  accurately 
enough  ftated  by  it ;  l?ut  the  authors  have  not  been  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  motion  of  the  water  after  it  has  made  its 
impulfe  ;  and  the  impulfe  on  the  next  float  is  ftated  the 
fame  as  if  the  parallel  filaments  of  water,  which  were 
not  Hopped  by  the  preceding  float,  did  impinge  on  the 
oppofite  part  of  the  fecond,  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
with  the  fame  obliquity  and  energy,  as  if  it  were  de¬ 
tached  from  the  reft.  But  this  does  not  in  the  leaff  ro 
femble  the  real  procefs  of  nature. 

Suppofe  the  floats  B,  C,  D,  H  (fig.  24.)  of  a  wheel 
immerled  in  a  ftream  whofe  furface  moves  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  A  K,  and  that  this  furface  meets  the  float  B  in  E*- 
The  part  B  E  alone  is  fuppofed  to  be  impelled  ;  whereas 
the  water,  checked  by  the  float,  heaps  up  on  it  to  e. — 

Then  drawing  the  hoiizontal  line  BF,  the  part  CF  of 
the  next  float  is  fuppofed  to  be  all  that  is  impelled  by 
the  parallel  filaments  of  the  ftream ;  whereas  the  water 
bends  round  the  lower  edge  of  the  float  B  by  the  fur¬ 
rounding  preffure,  and  rifes  on  the  float  c  all  the  way 
to  /.  In  like  manner,  the  float  D,  inftead  of  receiving 
an  impulfe  on  the  very  finall  portion  D  G,  is  impelled  all 
the  way  from  D  to  g,  not  much  below  the  furface  of 
the  ftream.  The  furfaces  impelled  at  once,  therefore, 
greatly  exceed  what  this  flovenly  application  of  the 
theory  fuppofes,  and  the  whole  impulfe  is  much  greater; 
but  this  is  a  fault  in  the  application,  and  not  in  the 
theoty.  It  will  not  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  water  which  has 
puffed  the  preceding  float,  which,  though  not  accurate, 
will  yet  approximate  confiderably  to  the  truth;  and 
1  then 
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jufblution  then  the  ordinary  theory  will  furnifh  maxims  of  con- 
«  ftruclion  which  will  be  very  ferviceable.  This  will  be 
kcf^ra-  attempted  in  its  proper  place  ;  and  we  fhall  endeavour, 
“on'  ,  in  our  treatment  of  all  the  practical  queflions,  to  derive 
U  s  ufeful  information  from  all  that  has  been  delivered  on 
the  prefen t  occafion. 

RESOLUTION  ^Ideas.  See  Logic,  Parti. ch. 3. 

Resolution,  in  mufic.  To  refolve  a  difeord  or  dif- 
fonance,  fays  Rouffeau,  is  to  carry  it  according  to  rule 
into  a  confonance  in  the  fubfequent  chord.  There  is 
for  that  purpofe  a  procedure  preferibed,  both  for  the 
fundamental  bafs  of  the  diffonant  chord,  and  for  the 
part  by  which  the  difionance  is  formed. 

There  is  no  poflible  manner  of  refolving  a  difio- 
nance  which  is  not  derived  from  an  operation  of  cadence: 
it  is  then  by  the  kind  of  cadence  which  we  wifh  to 
form,  that  the  motion  of  the  fundamental  bafs  is  de¬ 
termined,  (fee  Cadence).  With  refped  to  the  part 
by  which  the  difionance  is  formed,  it  ought  neither  to 
continue  in  its  place,  nor  to  move  by  disjointed  gra¬ 
dations  ;  but  to  rife  or  defeend  diatonically,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  difionance.  Theoriils  fay, 
that  major  diflonances  ought  to  rife,  and  minor  to  de¬ 
feend ;  which  is  not  however  without  exception,  fimee 
in  particular  chords  of  harmony,  a  feventh,  although 
major,  ought  not  to  rife,  but  to  defeend,  unlefs  in 
that  chord  which  is,  very  incorre&ly,  called  the  chord 
of  the  feventh  redundant .  It  is  better  then  to  fay,  that 
the  feventh  and  all  its  derivative  difionanccs  ought  to 
defeend ;  and  that  the  fixth  fuperadded,  and  all  its  de¬ 
rivative  diflonances,  fhould  rife.  This  is  a  rule  truly 
general,  and  without  any  exception.  It  is  the  fame 
cafe  with  the  rule  of  refolving  diflonances.  There  are 
fome  diflonances  which  cannot  be  prepared  ;  but  there 
is  by  no  means  one  which  ought  not  to  be  refolved. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fenfible  note,  improperly  called 
a  major  diffonance,  if  it  ought  to  afeend,  this  is  lefs  on 
account  of  the  rule  for  refolving  diflonances,  than  on 
account  of  that  which  preferibes  a  diatonic  procedure, 
and  prefers  the  fhortcfl  road  5  and  in  reality,  there  are 
cafes,  as  that  of  the  interrupted  cadence,  in  which  this 
fenfible  note  does  not  afeend. 

In  chords  by  fuppofition,  one  fingle  chord  often 
produces  two  diflonances;  as  the  feventh  and  ninth,  the 
ninth  and  fourth,  &c.  Then  thefe  two  diflonances 
ought  to  have  been  prepared,  and  both  muft  likewife 
be  refolved  5  it  is  becaufe  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
every  thing  which  is  difeordant,  not  only  in  the  fun¬ 
damental,  but  even  in  the  continued  bafs. 

Resolution,  in  chemiflry,  the  reduction  of  a  mix¬ 
ed  body  into  its  component  parts  or  firfl  principles,  as 
far  as  can  be  done  by  a  proper  analylis. 

Resolution,  in  medicine,  the  difappearing  of  any 
tumor  without  coming  to  iuppuration  or  forming  an 
abfeefs. 

RESOLVENTS,  in  medicine,  fuch  as  are  proper 
for  diflipating  tumors,  without  allowing  them  to  come 
to  fuppuration. 

RESONANCE,  Resounding,  in  mufic,  &c.  a 
found  returned  by  the  air  inclofed  in  the  bodies  of 
flringed  inftruments,  fuch  as  lutes,  &c.  or  even  in  the 
bodies  of  wind-inftruments,  as  flutes,  8c c, 

RESPIRATION,  the  a£t  of  refpiring  or  breathing 
the  air.  See  Anatomy,  n°  118.  Blood,  n°  29.  Me¬ 


dicine,  n°  104.  Physiology,  Se£l.  I.andPuT&EFAO 

TiON  pajfimi 

Rfspi  ration  of  Fifes.  See  Ichthyology,  n°7,  8, 9. 

RESPITE,  in  law,  iignifies  a  delay,  forbearance,  v. 
or  prolongation  of  time,  granted  to  any  one  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt  or  the  like.  See  Reprieve. 

RESPONDENT,  in  the  fchools,  one  who  main¬ 
tains  a  thefis  in  any  art  or  fclence  ;  who  is  thus  called 
from  his  being  to  anfwer  all  the  objections  propofed 
by  the  opponent. 

RESPONDENTIA.  See  Bottomry. 

RESPONSE,  an  anfwer  or  reply.  A  word  chiefly 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  anfwers  made  by  the  people  to 
the  prieft,  in  the  litany,  the  pfalms,  &c. 

RESSORT,  a  Fiench  word,  fometimes  ufed  by  En- 
glifh  authors  to  fignify  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court,  and- 
particularly  one  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. — Thus 
it  is  faid,  that  the  houfe  of  lords  judge  en  dernier  r effort  r 
or  In  the  laft  reflort. 

REST,  the  continuance  of  a  body  In  the  fame  place,, 
or  its  continual  application  or  contiguity  to  the  fame 
parts  of  the  ambient  or  contiguous  bodies  ;  and 
therefore  is  oppofed  to  motion.  See  the  article  Mo¬ 
tion. 

Rest,  in  poetry,  is  a  fliort  paufe  of  the  voice  in 
reading,  being  the  fame  with  the  caefura,  which,  in 
Alexandrine  verfes,  falls  on  the  fixth  fy liable  ;  but  in 
verfes  of  10  or  11  fyllables,  on  the  fourth.  See  Poe¬ 
try,  Part  III. 

REST-HARROW,  or  Cam  mock,  the  Ononis  Ar* 

1 venfit .  A  decoClion  of  this  plant  has  been  much  re¬ 
commended  to  horfes  labouring  under  a  floppage  of 
urine.  It  is  the  pefl  of  fome  corn-fields  ;  but  in  its 
younger  ftate,  before  the  plant  has  acquired  its  thorns, 
it  is  a  mofl  acceptable,  food  to  fheep. 

RESTAURATI-ON,  the  ad  of  re-eflablifhing  or 
Petting  a  thing  or  perfon  in  its  former  good  flate. 

RESTIO,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  triandria  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants.  The  male 
calyx  is  an  ovate  fpike  of  membranaceous  feales  ;  the 
corolla  is  proper,  hexapetalous,  and  perflflent.  The  fe¬ 
male  calyx  and  corolla  are  as  in  the  male  ;  the  germen 
is  roundifh,  and  fex-fulcated  ;  there  are  three  ere&  and 
perfiflent  flyles  ;  the  capfule  is  roundifh,  with  fix  plaits> 
and  is  roftrated  and  trilocular ;  the  feeds  are  oblong  and 
cylindrical. 

RESTITUTION,  in  a  moral  and  legal  fenfe,  is 
reftoring  a  perfon  to  his  right,  or  returning  fomething 
unjuflly  taken  or  detained  from  him. 

Restitution  of  Medals ,  or  Reflituled  Medals ,  is  a 
term  ufed  by  antiquaries  for  fuch  medals  as  were  flruck 
by  the  emperors,  to  retrieve  the  memory  of  their  pre- 
deccflors. 

Hence,  in  feveral  medals,  we  find  the  letters  rest. 
This  pradlice  was  firfl  begun  by  Claudius,  by  his  flri- 
king  afrefh  feveral  medals  of  Auguflus.  Nero  did  the 
fame  ;  and  Titus,  after  his  father’s  example,  flruck  re- 
flitutions  of  moll  of  his  predeceffors.  Gallienus  flruck 
a  general  reflitution  of  all  the  preceding  emperors  on 
two  medals  ;  the  one  bearing  an  altar,  the  other  an 
eagle,  without  the  rest. 

RESTIVE,  or  Re  sty,  in  the  manege,  a  flubborn, 
unruly,  ill-broken  horfe,  that  flops,  or  runs  back,  in- 
flead  of  advancing  forward. 


Refyira* 
ti<  n 

II 

Reftive* 


RESTO-* 


Raftora- 

tion 
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RESTORATION,  the  fame  with  reftauration.  See  matter  fo  interesting  to  his  pofterity. 


Restaura  tion. 

Refurrec-  England,  the  return  of  king  Charles  II.  in  1660, 

.non.  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  Rejloratioti ;  and  the 
*j »  2.9th  of  May  is  kept  as  an  anniverfary  feltival,  in  com¬ 

memoration  of  that  event,  by  which  the  regal  and  epis¬ 
copal  government  was  reftored. 

RESTORATIVE,  in  medicine,  a  remedy  proper 
far  reftoring  and  retrieving  the  flrength  and  vigour 
both  of  the  body  and  animal  fpirits. 

All  under  this  clafs,  fays  Quincy,  are  rather  nutri- 
mental  than  medicinal ;  and  are  more  adminillered  to 
repair  the  waftes  of  the  eonftitution,  than  to  alter  and 
redify  its  diforders. 

RESTRICTION,  among  logicians,  is  limiting  a 
term,  fo  as  to  make  it  fignify  lefs  than  it  ufually  does. 

RESTRINGENT,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with 
aftringent.  See  Astringents. 

RESULT,  what  is  gathered  from  a  conference,  in¬ 
quiry,  meditation,  or  the  like  ;  or  the  conclufion  and 
t  ef fed  thereof. 

Definition.  RESURRECTION,  in  theology,  is  a  rifnig  again 
from  the  Hate  of  the  dead  ;  and  is  that  event,  the  be¬ 
lief  of  which  conftitutes  one  of  the  principal  articles  in 
a  the  Chriftian  creed. 

arriclef  ^  treat-ing  °f  this  objed  of  our  faith,  it  has  been 
ufual  to  mention,  firft,  the  refurredion  of  our  Blefled 
Lord,  with  the  character  of  the  witneffes,  and  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  gofpel  hiftory  by  which  it  has  been 
proved,  and  from  which,  as  a  confequence,  ours  is  in¬ 
ferred.  Rut  as  moll  of  the  arguments  for  his  refurrec- 
tion  are  contained  in  the  gofpels,  and  as  merely  to  re¬ 
peat  them  would  afford,  we  hope,  but  -little  informa¬ 
tion  to  moll  of  our  readers,  we  mean  here  to  take  a 
view  of  the  feveral  grounds  on  which  the  belief  of  a 
future  exigence  is  fuppofed  to  be  founded  ;  to  coiled 
together  fome  of  the  fentiinents  of  authors  and  nations 
concerning  the  place  where  departed  fpirits  retide  ;  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  their  prefent  ftatfe ;  concerning 
the  kinds  of  their  future  dellination  ;  that  we  may  af¬ 
terwards  fee  how  far  their  notions  differ  and  agree 
3  with  what  we  confider  as  the  doctrines  of  Scripture. 
The  notion  Of  a  future  Hate,  there  have  fometimes  been  found  a 
r>f  a  future  few  wandering  and  obfeure  tribes  who  feemed  to  enter- 
fcnownVo  ta*n  110  not*on  at  »  though  it  fhould  be  remarked,  that 
fomeV  ob-  f°me  tbeP  were  hkewife  obferved  in  fo  low  a  degree 
icure  tribes,  of  favage  barbarity  as  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  the  bow,  the  dart,  or  the  fling,  and  as  not 
knowing  how  to  wield  a  club,  or  to  throw  a  flone,  as  a 
weapon  of  defence  *. 

Wherever  the  human  mind  has  been  cultivated,  or 
properly  fpeaking,  begun  to  be  cultivated,  the  opinion 
has  likewife  generally  prevailed  that  human  exigence  is 
not  confined  to  the  prefent  feene ;  nay,  fo  very  gene- 
Stlmoft  uni  ral  has  this  notion  been  found  among  mankind,  that 
vufal.  many  are  puzzled  how  to  account  for  what  they  fuppofe 
5  to  be  almoft  next  to  its  univerfality. 

The  origin  To  explain  the  phenomenon,  fome  have  imagined 

tion  dtri*°*  that  I1  is  arIJotIon  derived  by  tradition  from  primeval  re- 
ved  by  v  elation.  I  hey  fnppofe  that  the  firft  parent  of  man- 
rime  from  kind,  as  a  moral  agent  accountable  for  his  condud,  was 
primeval  informed  by  his  Maker  of  every  tiling  which  it  was  of 
rotation,  importance  for  him  to  know  ;  that  he  muft  have  been 


*‘See  Ro¬ 
be  rtj an' s 
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America, 
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Has  been 


They  fuppofe,  ReiUrwc* 
too,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  tranflation  of  Enoch  muft  ^on. 
have  made  a  great  noife  in  the  world,  and  that  the  re- 
membrance  of  it  muft.  have  been  long  retained  and 
widely  diffufed ;  and  they  find  in  the  book  of  Job  plain 
intimations  of  a  refurredion  from  the  dead,  which,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced,  they  think 
that  very  ancient  patriarch  muft  have  received  through 
this  channel.  ^ 

It  is  not  thought  to  be  any  obje&ion  tothefe  fuppo-The  ufual 
fitions,  that  the  Mott  High,  when  delivering  his  laws 
from  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  did  not  enforce  them  by  f0  — s 
the  awful  fan  &  ions  of  a  future  Hate.  The  intelligent  no  force! 
reader  of  the  Scriptures-  knows  that  the  fan&ions  of  a 
future  Hate  belong  to  a  different  and  more  univerfal  dif- 
penfation  than  was  that  of  Mofes  ;  that  the  primeval 
revelation  related  to  that  difpenfation  ;  and  that  the 
Jewifh  law,  with  its  temporal  fandions,  was  introduced 
only  to  preferve  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  true 
God  among  a  people  too  grofs  in  their  conceptions  to 
have  been  properly  influenced  by  the  view  of  future  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments,  of  fuch  a  nature  as  eye  hath 
not  feen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  He  fees  at  the  fame  time, 
everywhere  feattered  through  the  Old  Teftament,  plain 
indications  of  the  Mofaic  economy,  being  no  more  than 
preparatory  to  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  ;  and 
he  thinks  it  evident,  that  fuch  Jews  as  underftood  any 
thing  of  the  nature  of  that  better  hope,  mud  have  been 
convinced,  that,  however  the  ceremonial  rites  of  their 
religion  might  bta  fulficiently  guarded  by  temporal  fac¬ 
tions,  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  religion  and  virtue 
are  fhpported  by  rewards  and  punifhments  to  be  difpen- 
fed  in  a  ilate  beyond  the  grave.  See  Prophecy  and 
Theology. 

That  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race  muft  have  R  a  *  . 
been  infpired  by  their  Creator  with  the  knowledge  offopportoi’ 
their  immortality,  and  of  every  thing  neceffary  to  their  the  opi- 
everlafting  welfare,  cannot,  we  fhould  think,  be  quef-nion* 
tioned  by  any  one  who  believes  that  the  world  had  a 
beginning,  and  that  it  is  under  the  government  of  good- 
nefs  and  juflice.  The  progrefs  from  fenfe  to  feienee  is 
fo  flow,  that  however  capable  we  may  fuppofe  the  ear- 
lieft  inhabitants  of  this  earth  to  have  been  of  making 
philofophical  difeoveries,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  mercies  left  his  hclplefs  creature  to  difeover  for 
himfelf  his  future  exiftenee.  Death,  when  firft  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  muft  have  been  a  ghaftly  objed  ;  and 
had  he  been  left  without  any  hope  of  redemption  from  it, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  funk  into  liftlefsdefpondeney. 

But  a  profped  of  immortality  is  fo  plealing  to  the 
human  mind,  that  if  it  was  communicated  to  the  firft 
man,  it  would  of  courfe  be  cherifhed  by  his  pofteri- 
ty;  and  there  is  110  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  it 
might  be  handed  down  by  tradition  to  very  remote  ages, 
among  fueh  of  his  dependents  as  were  not  feattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  in  fmall  and  favage  tribes.  — 

In  the  courfe  of  its  progrefs,  it  would  frequently  be 
new-modelled  by  the  ever  aritive  imagination  ;  and  at 
laft  many  abfurd  and  fantaftic  cireumftances  would 
doubtlefs  be  combined  with  the  original  truth,  that 
death  puts  not  an  end  to  human  exiftenee. 

But  though  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  firft 


acquainted  with  this  doftrme  of  a  future  ftate  in  parti-  principles  of  ufeful  knowledge,  and  among  .them  the 
cwar  5  aii^  t^iat  -ie  coldd  hardly  *ad  to  .communicate  a  dodrine  of  a  future  ftate,  were  communicated  to  man 

by 
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Refurrec-  by  Iiis  Maker  ;  and  though  this  do&rine,  in  large  and 
permanent  focieties,  might  certainly  be  conveyed  more 
u"~v  or  lefs  pure  to  late  pofterity  through  the  channel  of  tra¬ 
dition — we  are  far  from  attributing  fo  much  to  tradition 
as  fome  writers  are  difpofed  to  do,  or  thinking  it  the 
only  fource  from  which  mankind  could  derive  the  belief 
of  their  exigence  beyond  the  grave.  In  fmall  tribes  of 
favages  fuch  a  tradition  could  hardly  be  prefervcd ;  and 
yet  fome  indiftin&  notions  of  a  future  Hate  have  been 
found  among  tribes  who  are  faid  to  have  loft  all  tradi- 
§  tionary  notions  even  of  the  being  of  a  God. 

Othersima-  Others,  therefore,  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  in- 
pii:e  the  dependent  of  any  traditions,  mankind  might  be  led  by 
^ifht  be  certa*n  phenomena  to  form  fome  conje&ures  of  a  future 
C')ifje6tured^ate*  They  obferve,  that  although  a  few  individuals 
from  natu-  perhaps  may,  yet  it  feldom  happens  that  the  whole  in- 
ralpheno-  dividuals  of  any  nation  are  exempted  from  dreaming: 
mena;  They  obferve,  too,  and  this  obfervation  is  founded  on 
As  from  experience,  that  the  images  of  the  dead  are  from  the 
dreaming,  remaining  impreflions  of  memory  frequently  fummoned 
&c*  up  in  the  fancy  ;  and  that  it  appears  from  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  rude  nations,  who  pay  the  greateft  attention 
to  their  dreams,  and  who  fpeak  of  feeing  the  dead  in 
their  vifions,  that  thefe  images  (a)  have  always  been 
taken  by  them  for  realities  ;  nay,  fome  of  the  learned, 
and  the  celebrated  Baxter  is  of  the  number,  are  difpo¬ 
fed  to  doubt  whether  thefe  appearances  be  not  fome- 
thing  more  than  illufions  of  the  brain  :  But  whether 
they  really  be  fo  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  all 
nations  in  all  countries,  in  the  darkeft  ages  and  the  ru- 
defl  periods,  are  accuflomed  to  dream  ;  and  whether 
fleeping  or  waking,  in  the  ftillnefs  of  the  night,  in  the 
gloom  of  folitude,  in  the  fondnefs  of  friendfhip,  in  the 
rovings  of  love,  the  delirium  of  fever,  and  the  anguifh 
of  remorfe,  to  fee  and  converfe  with  the  fhades  of  the 
departed;  and  Lucretius  *  has  remarked,  that  even  the 
inferior  animals  are  not  exempted  from  fuch  illufions  of 
a  reftlefs  fancy. 

For  often  fleeping  racers  pant  and  fweat, 

Breathe  fhort,  as  if  they  ran  their  fecond  heat ; 

As  if  the  barrier  down  with  eager  pace 
They  ftretch’d,  as  when  contending  for  the  face. 

And  often  hounds,  when  fleep  hath  clos’d  their  eyes, 
They  tofs,  and  tumble,  and  attempt  to  rife ; 

They  open  often,  often  fnuff  the  air, 

As  if  they  prell  the  footfteps  of  the  deer  ; 

And  fometimes  wak’d,  purfue  their  fancy’d  prey. 

The  fancy ’d  deer,  that  feem  to  run  away, 

Till  quite  awak’d,  the  follow’d  fhapes  decay. 

And  fofter  curs,  that  lie  and  deep  at  home, 

Do  often  roufe,  and  walk  about  the  room, 

And  bark,  as  if  they  faw  fome  ftrangers  come. 

And  birds  will  flart,  and  feek  the  woods,  by  night, } 
Whene’er  the  fancy’d  hawk  appears  in  light,  C 

Whene’er  they  fee  his  wing  or  hear  him  fight.  j 

Creech. 

Thefe  powers  of  fancy  extend  wide  over  animal  crea- 


*  Lucre!. 
lib,  4, 
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tion ;  and  it  is  on  this  general  principle  that  necro-  Refurr«cw 
mancers  and  dreamers  have  in  all  ages  eftablifhed  their  tlon* 

trade,  that  the  ftories  of  goblins  have  at  all  times  fo  *  '  ^ 

very  eafily  procured  belief,  and  that 

The  village  matron,  round  the  blazing  heartH, 

Sufpends  the  infant  audience'with  her  tales, 

Breathing  allonifhment  !  Of  witching  rhymes 
And  evil  fpints  ;  of  the  deathbed  call 
Of  him  who  robb’d  the  widow  and  devour’d 
The  orphan’s  portion  ;  of  unquiet  fouls 
Ris’n  from  the  grave  to  eafe  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  conceal’d  ;  of  fhapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer’s  head. 

Aiken  side. 

Mankind  in  general  would  willingly  difpenfe  with 
thefe  troublefome  viftts  of  the  dead.  To  prevent  the 
return  of  the  %umhi  or  the  ghoft,  fome  nations  of  Afri¬ 
ca  life  many  fuperllitious  rites*;  and  Kolben  tells  us,  *  Voyage  to 
that  the  frighted  Hottentots  leave  in  the  hut  where  a  ^nS°  an* 
perfon  has  died  all  the  ntenfils  and  furniture,  left  the  chulchill's 
angry  ghoft,  incenfed  at  their  avarice,  fhould  haunt  Voyage. 
them  in  their  dreams,  and  infeft  them  in  the  night. 

Divines  and  moralifts  have  laboured  to  fhow  that  thefe 
are  merely  imaginary  terrors:  but  God  and  nature  feem 
to  have  determined  that  they  ftiall  produce  the  fame 
effedis  upon  certain  minds  as  if  they  were  real ;  and 
that  while  there  is  any  fenfibility  in  the  heart,  while 
there  is  any  remembrance  of  the  paft,  and  any  conju¬ 
ring  power  in  the  fancy  ;  the  ignorant,  the  benighted, 
the  timid,  fhall  often  meet  with  the  goblins  of  darknefs, 
the  fpedlres  of  the-  tomb,  the  apparitions  that  hover 
round  the  grave,  and  the  forms  of  the  dead  in  the  mid¬ 
night  dream.  See  Spectre.  JO 

From  thefe  phenomena,  which  have  been  fo  common  stable 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  what  would  mankindin^erencef 
naturally  infer?  "Would  they  not  infer,  that  there  I-4? dreams  &c' 
fomething  in  the  nature  of  man  that  furvives  death,  ami  1 
that  there  is  a  futnre  ftate  of  exiftence  beyond  the 
grave  ?  Are  not  ftill  many  fpecimens  of  this  reafoning 
preferved  in  the  aneient  poets  ?  and  is  it  not  thus  that 
Achilles f  reafons  after  imagining  that  he  faw  the  ghoft 
of  his  friend  Patroclus  ?  lib.  23* . 

’Tis  true,  ’tis  certain,  man,  though  dead,  retains  *  l°*' 

Part  of  himfelf ;  the  immortal  mind  remains  : 

The  form  fubfifts  without  the  body*s  aid, 

Aerial  femblauce,  and  an  empty  fhade. 

This  night  my  friend,  fo  late  in  battle  loft, 

Stood  at  my  iide*  a  penfive  plaintive  ghoft  ; 

Lv’n  now  familiar  as  in  life  he  came, 

Alas!  how  diiT’rent,  yet  how  like  the  fame.  Pope. 

Lucretius*,  a  ftudious  obfervev  of  nature,  though- *Lib. 
no  friend  to  the  foul’s  immortality,  acknowledges  frank* 
ly  that  thefe  phantoms  often  terrify  the  mind,  haunt 
us  in  our  fleep,  and  meet  us  while  awake.  He  confefles, 
too,  that  by  fuch  appearances  mankind  have  been  led 

to 


3? 


(a)  Thefe  images  were  called  by  the  Greeks  -0avo>1a* •  and  among  the  Romans  they  had  various  names*  , 

as  umbra,  iemures,  manes,  larva,  and  were  fometimes  called  occur Jacula  noftium ,  Ivjlorvm  formdamw a,  fepuLhro ~- 
rum  tzrruulamenta^  (minus  erranks,  which  are  all  comprehended  under  the  fpecies  mortmrum , 
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Stefurrec*  to  believe  the. future  exiftence  of  the  foul ;  but,  aware 
L  lloa>  B  ,  of  the  confequence, 

- Ne  forte  animas  Acherunte  reamtir 

Effugerey  aut  umbras  Inter  vivos  volitare> 

he  endeavours  to  explain  thefe  curious  phenomena  on 
fome  of  the  odd  and  fantaftic  principles  of  the  Epicu¬ 
reans.  In  doing  this,  however,  he  pretends  not  to  de¬ 
ny  that  thefe  images  appear  to  be  real ;  but  candidly 
acknowledges  that 

- - - They  ftrike  and  fhake 

The  airy  foul,  as  when  we  are  awake, 

With  broke  fo  lively,  that  we  think  we  view 
The  abfent  dead,  and  think  the  image  true. 

Creech. 


We  here  fee  how  the  belief  of  the  foul’s  immortality 
came  to  be  general  among  mankind.  But  for  this  in¬ 
formation  we  are  much  more  indebted  to  the  poets, 
who  have  given  us  faithful  tranferipts  of  nature,  than 
to  the  philofophers  who  have  wifhed  to  entertain  us 
with  their  own  theories,  or  to  thofe  laborious  men  of 
erudition,  who  have  dreaded  as  much  to  examine  the 
ii  fource  of  an  ancient  report  as  the  friends  of  UlyfTes  to 
FoMy  of  ?*1‘ approach  the  coaft  of  Cimmerian  darknefs.  With 
much*to°°  t^iem  tradition  is  the  ultimate  boundary  of  refearch  : 
tradition,  and  as  gorgons,  chimeras,  and  hydras,  have  come  down 
to  us  by  tradition  ;  fo  they,  with  great  fagacity,  fuf* 
pe&,  that  tradition  muft  likewife  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  foul’s  immortality,  and  occafion  the  vifions  and 
phantoms  of  the  dead. 


To  tradition  we  have  allowed  all  that  it  can  juftly 
claim  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  the  only  fource  of 
this  opinion  :  and  we  have  felt  the  higheft  indignation 
upon  hearing  men  of  learning  and  genius  affirm,  from 
a  falfe  zeal  for  the  honour  of  revelation,  that  mankind, 
without  this  inftru&ion,  could  never  have  acquired  the 
art  of  building  huts  to  fereen  them  from  the  cold,  or 
have  learned  the  method  of  propagating  their  fpecies  ! 
The  reader  muft  not  here  fuppofe  that  we  allude  to 
Polydore  Virgil  (b).  We  have  in  our  eye  perfons  now 
alive,  with  whom  we  have  converted  on  the  fubje£l,  and 
who  ( terrified  at  the  length  to  which  fome  philofophers 
have  carried  the  do6trine  of  inftin£ls,  and  others  the 
reafoning  powers  of  the  mind)  have  contended,  with 
the  utmoft  earneftnefs,  that  we  know  nothing — not 
even  the  functions  of  our  animal  nature — but  by  tradi¬ 
tion  or  written  revelation. 


Opinions  of  Having  now  feen  the  fource  of  the  opinion  concern- 
philofo-  mg  the  future  exiftcnce  of  the  foul,  and  pointed  out 
phers.  the  natural  phenomena  by  which  mankind  were  led  to 
embrace  it,  we  come  next  to  review  the  arguments  by 
which  the  philofophers  attempted  to  confirm  it. 


Pythagoras  believed,  with  the  reft  of  his  country,  that  Ref  trrec. 
annihilation  was  never  the  end,  and  that  nonentity  was  tion* 
never  the  beginning,  of  any  thing  that  is.  His  general 
doftrine  upon  this  fubjeft  was  fhortly  expreffed  in  very  Py-hag* 
few  words,  Omnia  mutantur ,  nihil  intent .  He  afterwards  ras’s  no. 
learned  from  Egyptian  priefts  that  the  foul  migrates  into tlon  °f 
new  bodies  ;  and  being,  it  feems,  a  perfon  of  a  moft  mi£a 
extraordinary  and  aftonifhing  memory,  he  found  there 
was  fome  truth  in  the  ftory:  for  after  mufing,  he  began 
to  remember  that  he  was  Euphorbus,  the  fon  of  Pan- 
theus,  that  was  fiain  by  Menelaus  in  the  Trojan  war; 
and  upon  a  jaunt  tc  Pcloponnefus,  recolle&ed  thefhield 
which  he  had  worn  at  the  time  of  the  fiege,  in  erne  of 
the  temples  of  Juno  at  Argos  !  That  none  might  quef- 
tion  the  truth  of  his  affertion,  his  followers  prefently 
removed  all  doubts  by  the  famous  argument,  the  ipse 
dixit  of  Egyptian  origin. 

As  Pythagoras  taught  that  human  fouls  are  frequent-  Plato  s  do<| 
ly  thruft  into  brute  fliapes,  and,  as  fome  imagined,  by  trine  of  pnj 
wayjof  punifhment;  it  occurred  to  Plato,  that  all  bodies, exi^eocc* 
even  the  human,  are  a  fort  of  prifons ;  and  that,  in 
confequence  of  this  confinement,  the  foul  was  fubje&ed 
to  the  rage  of  defire,  appetite,  and  paffion,  and  to  all 
the  wretched  miferies  of  a  jail.  To  explain  this  my- 
ftery,  he  fnppofed  that  defires  and  appetites  belong  to 
a  foul  that  is  purely  animal  refiding  in  the  body.  But 
he  was  perplexed  with  another  difficulty  ;  for  as  he 
thought  highly  of  the  goodnefs  of  Deity,  he  could  not 
imagine  how  he  (hould  imprifon  us  without  a  crime. 
Hefuppofed,  there!  ore,  that  prior  to  its  union  with  the 
prefent  body  the  foul  had  exifted  in  one  of  ether, 
which  it  ftill  retains;  but  that  even  in  this  etherial  body 
it  had  felt  fomething  of  impure  defire  ;  and  happening 
to  indulge  the  vicious  appetite,  had  contra&ed  fome 
ftains  of  pollution,  for  which  it  was  confined  in  its  pre¬ 
fent  body  as  a  houfe  of  corre&ion  to  do  penance  and 
improve  its  morals.  I 

To  prove  this  ideal  pre-exiftence  df  the  foul,  Plato  ^nd  n10| 
availed  himfelf  c*f  an  opinion  that  was  general  in  his  of  provit[ 
time,  that  coincided  with  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  ft* 
and  that  was  partly  founded  on  a  fort  of  reafoning  and 
obfervation.  He  thought  that  matter  and  intelligence 
are  coeternal  (fee  Platonism)  ;  that  there  are  various 
orders  of  fouls ;  that  thofe  of  both  the  man  and  the 
brute  are  parts  or  emanations  (c)  of  the  atiima  mundiy 
or  foul  of  the  world  ;  that  all  are  ultimately  parts  or 
emanations  of  Deity  itfelf ;  and  that  all  their  faculties 
are  more  or  lefs  reftri&ed  and  confined,  according  to 
thofe  organifed  fyftems  with  which  they  are  conne&ed. 

Know  firft  (fays  one  delivering  his  doctrines), 

Know  firft,  that  heav’n  and  earth’s  compared  frame, 

An$  flowing  waters,  and  the  ftarry  flame. 

And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  foul 

Infpires,  and  feeds,  and  animates,  the  whole. 

This 


(b)  This  writer  allots  part  of  a  chapter  to  fhow,  “  Quis  primum  inftituerit  artem  meretriciam,”  as  being, 
in  his  opinion,  a  traditionary  pra&ice.  See  Lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  De  Rerum  Inventoribus . 

(c)  I  he  Deity  was  conceived  by  the  ancients  fometimes  as  a  folid,  when  inferior  fouls  were  called 
a7ro<7  7r<x<rp,a1ci  e .  fragments  or  parts  broken  off  from  him  ;  and  fometimes  as  a  fluid,  when  they  were  confidered  as 
KTroppoixt  or  emanations  :  but  from  none  of  thefe  hypothefes  did  they  reafon  confequentially.  Their  a.xo<rxx<r/zctlx 
were  often  after  death  reunited  to  the  Deity;  and  their  ocT^ppoixi  often  remained  feparate  and  diftiinft  for  a  long, 
while,  without  flowing  back,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  mingling  with  the  great  ocean  of  fpirit. 
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This  aftive  mind,  infus’d  through  all  the  fpace, 
Unites  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mafs  : 

Hence  men  and  beafts  the  breath  of  life  obtain, 

And  birds  of- air,  and  monfters  of  the  main  ; 

The  ethereal  vigour  is  in  all  the  fame, 

And  every  foul  is  fill’d  with  equal  flame  ; 

As  much  as  earthy  limbs,  and  grofs  allay 
Of  mortal  members,  fubje£l  to  decay, 

Blunt  not  the  beams  of  heav’n  and  edge  of  day(o) 

Dryden. 

Befides  this  hypothefis,  that  in  fome  meafure  was 
common  to  others,  Plato  had  an  argument  peculiarly 
his  own.  Happening  to  peep  into  the  region  of  me- 
taphyfics,  he  was  fomewhat  furprifed  on  obferving  the 
ideas  which *we  derive  from  rcfle&ion  and  confcioufnefs; 
and  fuppofing  that  they  could  not  have  entered  by  the 
feufes,  he  naturally,  though  not  very  juftly,  concluded, 
that  we  mufl  have  received  them  in  fome  ftate  of  prior 
exiftence. 

As,  according  to  him,  the  foul  was  eternal,  as  well 
•as  the  matter  which  compofed  the  body,  and  as  their 
union  was  only  temporary  and  accidental,  he  might 
have  been  fatisfied  that  the  death  of  the  foul  was  not 
to  be  the  confequence  of  their  feparation.  But,  fome 
how  or  other,  fatisfied  he  was  not.  He  had  recourfe  to 
a  new  argument.  As  the  foul,  he  faid,  was  an  aftive 
principle,  and  a  felf-moving,  it  did  not  depend  for  its 
life  on  another  ;  and  therefore  would  always  continue  to 
exift,  though  the  body  were  reduced  to  the  general 
mafs  out  of  which  it  was  formed.  See  Metaphysics, 
Part  III.  chap.  iv. 

Whether  Plato  had  borrowed  any  of  his  do&rines 
from  the  eaftern  magi,  we  pretend  not  to  fay.  We  on¬ 
ly  obferve  a  ftriking  fimilarity,  in  fome  refpe&s,  between 
his  and  theirs.  In  Plato’s  philofopliy,  the  fun,  moon, 
and  flars,  were  animated  beings,  and  a  fort  of  divinities 
that  originally  had  fpruftg  from  the  great  fountain  of 
heat  and  light,  and  our  earthly  bodies  a  fort  of  dun¬ 
geons  in  which  our  miferable  fouls  are  benighted  and 
debafed  by  defires,  appetites,  and  pafiions.  In  the  ma- 
gian  philofophy,  the  Supreme  Being  was  called  Oromaf- 
des  ;  was  the  god  of  light,  or  was  light  itfelf,  and  re- 
prefented  by  Mithras,  a  fubordinate  divinity,  and  the 
fome  with  the  fun.  Another  deity  of  very  great  power 
was  Arimanes,  the  god  of  darknefs,  who  prefided  over 
matter,  and  was  the  origin  of  all  evil  (fee  Polytheism). 
t  Vol.  XVT.  Part  I. 
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The  ancient  Gnoftics,  who  derived  their  tenets  from  Refund- 
this  fource,  believed,  with  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  in  a , 
great  number  of  fubordinate  genii ;  and  faid,  that  De¬ 
mi  urgus,  the  god  of  matter  and  the  foul  or  fpirit  of  this 
world,  had  contrived  the  bodies  of  men  and  brutes;  and 
in  the  former  particularly,  as  in  fo  many  prifons,  had 
confined  a  number  of  celeftial  fpirits,  that  by  expofing 
them  to  the  low  defires  of  appetite  and  paflion,  he 
might  feduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  God  of 
light,  and  render  them  more  fubmifiive  to  himfelf. 

From  thefe  prifons  the  Supreme  Being  was  continually 
making  attempts  to  refeue  them;  and  in  the  mean 
time  was  frequently  fending  divine  meflengers  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  inftrutt  them,  and  to  render  them  capable 
of  returning  to  the  regions  of  light  and  happinefs,  to 
which  they  had  belonged  (e). 

The  Stoics  attempted  to  Amplify  this  fyftem,  which 
appears  anciently  to  have  pervaded  Egypt  and  the  eaft, 
and  which  would  feem  to  be  no  more  than  varioufly 
modified  by  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others  of 
the  more  northerly  and  weftern  nations.  None  of  them 
allowed  a  creation  out  of  nothing ;  and  the  fhaping  and 
modelling  of  matter  into  forms  wa3  varioufl^  explained, 
according  as  they  happened  to  be  moil  addi&ed  to  fu- 
perftition,  to  morals,  or  to  phyfics.  Some  aferibed  thefe 
operations  to  ancient  Time,  Chaos,  and  Darknefs,  and 
explained  the  future  changes  in  nature  by  the  genealo¬ 
gies  of  thefe  deities ;  fome  obferving  attra&ion  and 
repulfion,  or  at  leal!  a  fort  of  agreement  and  difeor- 
dance  among  bodies,  were  inclined  to  aferibe  them  to 
Friendihip  and  Hatred,  or  Love  and  Antipathy  ;  fome 
obferving,  that  while  one  body  rofe  another  defeended, 
made  Levity  and  Gravity  primary  agents ;  and  fome 
taking  notice  that  living  bodies  fprung  from  corruption, 
were  difpofed  to  confer  the  fame  powers  on  Moifture 
and  Heat.  17 

The  phyfical  hypothefes  were  what  had  mo(l  charms  Of  the 
for  the  Stoics.  From  their  fyftem  immaterial  beings  i5*0LCS’ 
were  openly  excluded ;  all  things  were  regulated  by 
phyftcal  laws  or  inexorable  fate  ;  and  all  things  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  or  the  Firjl  One ,  which  was  probably 

fuggefted  by  the  of  Pythagoras.  This  To  fE»  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  materia  frima  devoid  of  all  the 
qualities  of  body.  In  their  language  it  was  an  or 
JirJl  principle ,  not  fubje&  to  change.  When  it  was  in¬ 
verted  with  the  properties  of  body,  it  then  became 
R  a 


(d)  The  general  do&rine,  as  delivered  here  in  thefe  verfes  of  Virgil,  is  the  fame  with  that  not  only  of  Pytha¬ 
goras,  but  of  the  Stoics. 

(e)  Plato  made  the  ftars  the  native  refidence  of  inferior  fouls ;  and  when  thefe  were  thoroughly  purified  below, 
returned  them  home  again  :  and  therefore,  fays  Virgil,  alluding  to  his  do&rinc, 

- - ——  Sonic  have  taught 

That  bees  have  portions  of  ethereal  thought, 

Endu’d  *vvith  particles  of  heav’nly  fires  ; 

For  God  the  whole  created  mafs  infpires  : 

Thro’  heav’n,  and  earth,  and  ocean’s  depth,  he  throws 
His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes. 

Hence  flbcks,  and  herds,  and  men,  and  beafts,  and  fowls, 

With  breath  are  quicken’d,  and  attract  their  fouls  : 

Hence  take  the  forms  his  prefcience  did  ordain, 

And  into  him  at  length  refolve  again . 

No  room  is  left  for  death,  they  mount  the  iky, 

Anb  to  their  own  congenial  planets  fly* 


Dryden* 
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a  tHxtw  or  an  element ;  and  then,  fo  far  as  refpe&ed  in  the  moving  of  the  heart ;  feme  imagined  that  it  was,  Refarree* 
its  qualities,  especially  its  forms,  it  was  fubjed  to  chan-  the  breath,  and  that  upon  the  difTolution  of  the  body  hoa. 
ges  almoft  perpetual.  The  gods  themfelves  and  the  it  naturally  vamfhed  into  foft  air.  The  Sadducees  de- 
fouls  of  men  were  in  this  fyflem  only  modifications  of  nied  the  exigence  of  either  angel  or  fpirit.  Many  be- 
matter  (>).  Man  was  compofed  of  their  Four  elements,  .  lieved  the  dodlrine  of  gholls,  and  were  accuitoined  to 
Fire,  Air,  Water,  and  Earth  ;  and  upon  difTolution,  invoke  them  at  the  grave.  It  is  hence  that  we  hear 
every  part  returned  to  the  element  from  which  it  had  the  prophets  complaining  that  they  were  feeking 
come,  as  the  water  of  a  vefTet  fwimming  in  the  fea  from  the  living  God  unto  dead  men.  Some  imagined 
unites,  with  the  ocean  when  the  veffel  is  broken*  This  that  there  was  a  pre-exiflence  of  fouls;  and,  in  the  cafe 
fyflem,  it  is  plain,  cannot  poffibly  admit  of  any  Separate  of  a  blind  man,  afked  our  Saviour,  whether  the  man  or 
confcioufnefs  of  exigence  (  g).  The  fame  may  be  his  parents  had  finned  that  he  was  born  blind  ?  Others, 
fcnd  of  the  fyllems  of  Democrates  and  Epicurus,  and  all  inclined  to  a  revolution  of  foul  and  body,  and”  thought 
thofe  who  undertook  to  explain  things  upon  phyfical  that  our  Saviour  was.  either  Elias  or  one  of  the  "old 
principles  (h).  The  chief  merit  of  the  phyfical  fy-  prophets  returned;  and  a  great  many  new-modelled 
llems  appears  to.  be  this:  Abfurd  as  they  were,  it  their  opinion  of  the  foul’s  immortality  according  to  cer- 
would  feem  from  the  whimfical  and  the  almofl  childifh  tain  paffages  in  Scripture.  The  iafpired  mother  of  Sa- 
reafbning  of  Lucretius,  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  muel  had  faid,  w  The  Lord  killeth  and  maketh  alive:  he 
lead  mankind  from  extravagant  hypothefes  to  fome-  bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up.”  Ifaiah 
thing  that  was  fimilar  to  obfervation.  had  exclaimed,  “  Thy  dead  fhall  live;  together  with  iny* 

What  Ariftotle  thought  of  the  feparate  exigence  of  dead  body  fhall  they  arife  :  Awake,  and  fing,  ye  that 
the  foul  after  death  is  not  very  certain.  The  foul  he  dwell  in  the  dull;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs*, 
calls  an  &*V**x. (ia  :  and  if  the  reader  can  divine  the  mean-  and  the  earth  fhall  call  out  the  dead.”  Daniel  had  de- 
ing  of  the  word,  he  perhaps  can  divine  the  meaning  of  dared,  that  many  of  them*  that  deep  in  the  dull  of  the 
the  Stfigyrite ,  and  will  then  be  a  better  diviner  than  we.  earth  (hall  awake  to  everlailing  life,  and  fome  to  fhame 
At  other  times  he  fays,  that  the  foul  is  fomething  di-  and.  evtilaffing  contempt.  In  the  vifion  of  the  valley 
vine  5  that  it  refembles  the  element  of  the  flam;  that  it  of  dry  bones,  Ezekiel  had  feen  that  “  at  the  word  of" 
is  fomething  of  a  fiery  nature  ;  that  it  is  the  vicegerent  the  Lord”  the  bones  came  together,  bone  to  his  bone* 

<?>f  God  in  the  body;  and  that  the  acutenefs  of  the  the  finews  and  the  fieih  came  upon  them,  and  the  Ikin 
fenfes,  the  powers  of  the  intelled,  with  the  various  covered  them  above,  and  the  breath  came  into  the  bo- 
kinds  of  appetites  and  pafiions,  depend  entirely  on  the  dies,  and  they  lived  and  flood  upon  thgir  feet.  And  a*  ' 
qualities,  of  the  blood  ( 1).  paifage  of  Job.  led  them  to  fuppofe,  that  at  fome  di- 

Another  opinion  of  very  old  date  was  that  of  the  ftant  and  future  period  a  particular  time,  which  .-wap  call- 
late  ingenious  Mr  Hunter.  According  to  him,  the  living  ed  the  lajl  or  the  htter  day,  was  appointed  by  heaven  for 
principle  refrdes  in  the  blood.  This  opinion,  which  is  the  general  refurre&ion  of  all  thole  who  are  deeping  in 
mentioned  by  Mofes,  was  adopted  by  Critias  and  others  their  graves.  “  I  know  (fays  Job)  my  Redeemer  liveth 
of  the  ancients.  Harvey  likewife  embraced  it.  But  Mr  and  that  he  fhall  Hand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth; 

Hunter,  who  always  wifhed  to  be  thought  an  original,  and  though  after  my  fid  11  worms  deliroy  this  body,  yet 
inclines  to  Hand  at  the  head  of  the  opinion,  and  fup*  in  my  flefli  fhall  I  fee  God.” 

ports,  it  by  experiments  fimilar  to  tbofe  of  the  famed  Whether  thefe  paffages  were  fairly  interpreted  aoree- 
Taliacotius  in  mending  nofes.  Should  any  of  our  read-  ably  to  their  true  and  original  meaning,,  it  is  not  here 
ers  wifh  to  extradl  the  foul’s  immortality  from  fuch  our  bufinefs  to  inquire.  It  is  fufHcient  for  us  to  ob^ 
an  opinion,  we  muff  refer  them  to  the  many  refources  ferve,  that  from  them  many  of  the  Jews  inferred  the 
of  ingenuity,  fophiftry,  and  logic.  reality  of  a  general  refurre&ion,(  k).  In  this  perfua- 

Among  the  Jews,  the  belief  of  a  future  and  feparate  fion,  Martha,  fpeaking  of  her  brother  Lazarus,  fays  to 
cxiftence  for  a  long  time  was  deemed  no  effential  article  of  our  Lord,  “  I  know  that  he  fhall  rife  again  in  the  re- 
their  creed.  Some  thought  that  the  foul  was  a  fpark  furreCtion  at  the  laft  day.”  This  refurreAion  appears 


to 


f  f)  The of  the  Stoics-  appeais  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Li  of  the  Chinefe. 

(g)  Yet  without  regarding  the  inconfiflency,  many  of  the  Stoics  believed,  tliat  the  find  continued1  feparate 
Jong  after  death  ;  though  all  in  general  feemed  to  deny  a  future  Hate  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 

(  h)  In  his  Phyfral  Cofmogony,  Plato  differed  but  little  from  the  Stoics  ;  but  he  had  another  fort  of  cofmogony, 
in  which  all  things  appear  to  have  fprung  from,  and  to  be  almoil  wholly  compofed  of,  raetaphyfical  entities,  as 
ideas  of  forms,  numbers;  and  mathematical  figures.  Thefe  kinds  of  notions  were  common  both  to  him  and  Py¬ 
thagoras  and  were  originally  borrowed  from  Egypt,  where  calculation  and  geometry  were  half  deified.  See 
Platonism. 

(0  rJ^^ie  immortal1  Harvey  has  coile&ed  thefe  different  opinions  of  the  Stagyrite  in  Exercit.  52.  De  Generatlone 
Ahimahum . 

■(k)  At  prefent  fome  are  for  allowing  only  thofe  of  their  own  nation  to  fhare  in  the  benefits  of  this  refurrec- 
tion  ;  and  fome  are  not  even  for  allowing  them,  except  they  be  men  of  piety  and  virtue.  To  render  this  re- 
furrc&ion  probable,  the  rabbins  fay,  with  fome  of  the  Mahometans,  that  there  is  a  certain  bone  in  the  body 
which  refills  putrefaction,  and  ferves  as  a  feed  for  the  next  body*.  What  that  bone  is,  is  of  no  great  moment,  *  Sec  Plat* 
as  any  bone,  we  believe,  in  the  fkeleton  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  well.  With  refpedl  to  the  manner 
this  refarreftiofy  the  learned  Hody  has  quoted  fcveral  opinions  of  the  jews,  and,  among  others,  that  of  the  Chal- 

3  dee 
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jufiirrec-  to  h*ve  been  a  general  opinion  among  the  Pharisees ; 

.  for  although  it  was  a  notion  of  the  feel  of  the  Saddu- 
»  cees  that  there  was  no  refurre£lion,  neither  angel  nor 
fpirit,  yet  the  Pharifets,  'we  are  told,  confeffed  both. 
And  this  affertion  is  plainly  confirmed  by  St  Paul  him- 
felf  when  his  countrymen  accufed  him  before  Felix,  “  I 
confefs  unto  thee  (fays  this  eminent  apoftle),  that  after 
the  way  which  they  call  herefy  fo  worfhip  I  the  God 
df  my  fathers,  believing  all  tilings  which  arc  written  in 
the  law  and  in  the  prophets,  and  having  hope  toward 
God,  which  they  themfelves  alfo  allow,  that  there  fhall 
be  a  refurre&ion  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  juft  and  un- 
at  juft.”. 

Of  the  This  refurre&ion  of  the  dead  to  judgment,  though 

ChrifUan*.  not  perhaps  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  the  old  Phan* 
fees  conceived  it,  is  now  generally  and  almoft  univer¬ 
sally  (l)  maintained  by  Chriftians  (m).  Yet  the  Cliri- 
ftians  differ  confiderably  with .  refpedl  to  the  nature  of 
the  human  foul.  Some  imagine,  that  this  fpirit  is  na¬ 
turally  mortal,  and  that  it  is  propagated  along  with  the 
body  from  the  loins  of  the  parent.  In  fupport  of  this 
opinion,  it  has  been  obferved  that  a  great  number  of 
infedh  and  plants  transfer  their  lives  to  their  pofterity, 
and  die  foon  after  the  aft  of  propagation  ;  that  after 
this  aft  the  vital  principle  is  in  the  molt  vigorous  of 
plants  and  animals  always  found  to  be  much  exhaufted; 
and  that  Tertullian  a  father  of  the  church,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  fome  experiments  of  the  kind,  became  fubjeft  to  a 
momentary  blind nefs,  and  felt  a  portion  of  his  foul  go¬ 
ing  out  of  him  (n). 

Thefe  imagine  that  immortality  was  only  condition¬ 
ally  promifed  to  man  ;  that  Adam  forfeited  this  immor¬ 
tality  by  his  difobedience  ;  and  that  Chrift  has  rellored 
'iis  to  the  hopes  of  it  again  by  his  fufferings  and  death  : 
for  as  in  Adam  we  have  all  died,  fo  in  Chrift,  they 
fay,  we  (hall  all  be  made  alive  ;  and  that  now  the  fling 
is  taken  from  death,  and  the  vidtory  over  our  fouls  from 
the  grave. 

Others  have  conceived  the  human  foul  as  naturally 
immortal,  and  as  fetting  death  and  the  grave  at  de¬ 
fiance.  Adam,  they  fay,  died  only  in  a  figure  ;  and 
only  from  the  conferences  of  this  figure,  which  means 
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fin,  has  our  Lord  faved  us.  In  this  fenfe  Adam  died  Refurret* 
on  the  very  day  in  which  he  had  finned  ;  or  he  died  li-  ^ 

terally  in  1000  years,  which  with  the  Lord  are  as  one  "J  _v 
day.  To  thefe  arguments  their  opponents  reply,  What 
then  is  the  vidlory  over  death  and  the  grave  ?  You  muft 
ft  ill  have  recourfe  to  a  new  figure,  and  betake  yourfelves 
to  the  fecond  death  ;  though,  after  all,  where  is  your 
grave  ?  To  this  it  13  anfwered,  that  the  foul  of  itfelf  is 
naturally  immortal,  and  that  it  depends  not  either  for 
its  exiftence  or  the  exercife  of  its  faculties  upon  the 
body ;  that  the  properties  of  matter,  as  figure,  magnitude, 
and  motion,  can  produce  nothing  that  is  like  to  per* 
ception,  memory,  and  coiifcionfnefs.  This  is  true,  re¬ 
join  their  opponents;  but  beftdes  thefe  few  proper  ties  of 
matter,  which  are  only  the  objefts  of  that  philofophy 
which  has  lately  and  properly  been  termed  mechanical % 
the  chemical  philofophy  has  difeovered  other  properties 
of  matter ;  has  found  that  matter  is  of  various  kinds ; 
that  it  veiy  often  does  not  aft  mechanically  ;  that  it 
acquires  many  new  properties  by  combination ;  and  that 
no  man,  till  farther  experiment  and  obfervation,  fhould 
venture  to  affert  holv  far  the  foul  is  or  is  not  dependent 
on  its  prefent  organifed  fyftem.  The  others,  proceeding 
on  their  hypothefis,  maintain  that  the  foul,  as  being  im¬ 
material  ,  is  not  divifible;  and  though  the  body  of  a  frog 
may  live  without  the  head  for  a  whole  day  ;  though 
the  body  of  a  tortoife  may  live  without  the  head  for  a. 
whole  month  ;  though  a  human  limb  may  fot  fome  mi¬ 
nutes  after  amputation  continue  to  perform  a  vital  mo¬ 
tion,  independent  of  a  brain,  a  ftomach,  or  a  heart ; 
and  though  the  parts  of  a  plant,  a  polype,  or  a  worm, 
may  furvive  their  reparation  and  become  living  wholes  * ,  *  See  Toly' 
yet  the  foul,  they  obferve,  is  not  to  be  compared  with/'"  anc| 
the  vital  principles  of  plauts  and  animals,  nor  ought  tofr0^l0n* 
be  divided  on  reafons  fo  fiender  as  thofe  of  analogy. 

Even  granting,  they  fay,  that  the  foul  were  not  natu¬ 
rally  immortal  of  itfelf  j  yet  the  jnllice  of  God,  which 
is  not  remarkable  for  its  equal  diftribution  of  rewards 
and  punifhments  in  the  prefent  world,  is  bound  to  make 
fome  amends  in  the  next.  And  to  this  again  their  op¬ 
ponents  anfwer,  as  to  the  equal  diftribution  of  juftice 
in  a  future  world,  of  that  we  are  affured  on  much  bet- 
R  2  ter 


*Iee  paraphraft  of  the  Canticles,  afferting  that  the  prophet  Solomon  had  faid,  “  When  the  dead  {hall  revive, 
it  fhall  come  topafs  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  fhall  be  cleft,  and  all  the  dead  of  Ifrael  fhall  com£  out  from  thence; 
and  the  juft  too  that  died  in  captivity  fhall  come  through  the  way  of  the  caverns  under  the  earth,  and  fhall 
come  forth  out  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.”  He  has  likewife  quoted  Saunderfon’s  Voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  in 
which,  we  are  told  that  many  of  the  Jews,  by  their  own  account,  are  to  rife  up  in  the  valley  of  Jehofaphet ;  and 
that  in  the  rolling  or  devolution  of  the  caverns,  thofe  at  a  diftance  mufl  ferape  their  wav  thither  with  their 
nails. 

(l)  The  feft  of  the  Quakers  explain  it  figuratively. 

(m)  Ihe  1  aft  quoted  author*  {Refur redion  of  the  fame  Body ,  afferted  from  the  traditions  of  the  Heathens ,  *  Hody* 
the  ancient  Jews,  and  the  primitive  Church )  has  endeavoured  to  (how  that  this  doflrine,  in  the  fafne  fenfe  as  we 
underftand  it,  lias  been  afferted  by  the  ancient  magi,  and  by  the  prefent  heathen  gaurs  of  Perfia,  the  relics  of  the 
ancient  magi  ;  by  fome  of  the  ancient  Arabians;  by  fome  of  the  banians  of  India  ;  by  the  prefent  inhabitants 

of  the  lfland  of  Ceylon,  of  Java,  of  Pegu,  of  Tranfiana  ;  by  fome  amongft  the  Chinefe  ;  by  the  Arderians  in 
Guinea  ;  and  by  the  ancient  Pruffians.  The  proofs  which  he  brings,  it  mufl  be  confeffed,  are  not  however  always 
very  fatisfadory.  It  appears,  even  from  his  o\vn  account,  that  fome  of  thefe  had  derived  their  notions  from 
certain  Chriftians,  Mahometans,  or  Jews.  But  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  great  accuracy  of  his  ideas  from 
his  bringing  old  Pythagoras  and  the  Stoics,  and  even  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  in  fupport  of  the  fame  or  a 
furular  opinion. 

(n)  In  1II0  lpfo  voluptatis  ultima?  aeftu  quo  geuitale  virus  expellitur,  nonne  aliquid  de  anima  quoque  fentimue 
exire,  atque  adeo.  marceffimus  et  devigefeimus  cum.lucis  detrimento. 
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lUfurrce-  ter  grounds  thai>  any  of  your’s  :  our  Lord  has  declared 
a  it  in  exprefe  terms  *,  and  whether  the  foul  be  immortal 

W"’ v  '  or  not,  we  can  eafily  believe  what  he  faid  is  true,  as  we 
know  him  whom  we  have  trufted. 

,  Thefe,  with  Plato,  fuppofe,  that  the  foul  is  here  as  in 
prifon  ;  though  how  or  at  what  time  it  fhould  firft  have 
come  into  this  dungeon  they  have  not  determined.  They 
have  only  agreed,  that  upon  its  enlargement  all  its 
faculties  are  to  receive  an  increafe  of  power  ;  and  “  ha¬ 
ving  already  equipped  it  fo  exquifitely  with  eonfcioufnefs, 
activity,  and  perception  in  and  of  itfelf,  and  put  it  into  fo 
complete  a  capacity  for  happinefs  and  mifery  in  a  fepa- 
rate  Hate,”  their  hypothecs  does  not  require  them  to 
admit  the  leall  occafion  for  a  refurredtion  ;  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  is  faid  to  have  been  ail  article  of  Baxter’s 
creed  (0). 

A  third  opinion,  which  extends  likewife  to  every  fpe- 
cies  of  plant  and  animal,  is,  that  all  fouls  were  created  at 
once  with  bodies  of  ether;  that  thefe  bodies,  occupying 
only  a  very  fmall  fpace,  were  packed  up  in  their  firft 
progenitors,  and  there  left  to  be  afterwards  evolved  and 
clothed  with  matter  of  a  groffer  kind  by  adls  of  gene¬ 
ration  and  confequent  nutrition.  For  the  proof  of  this 
theory  we  are  referred  to  the  fmall  animals  leen  through 
the  microfcope,  and  likewife  to  thole  which  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  efcape  even  microfcopic  obfervation ;  but,  above 
all,  to  the  eggs  of  infedls,  which,  though  fcarcely  per¬ 
ceptible,  yet  contain  in  embryo  a  future  caterpillar 
and  all  its  coats,  and  within  thefe  a  future  butterfly 
with  its  legs  and  wings.  Thefe  philofophers  can  per¬ 
haps  account  for  the  general  taint  of  original  fin  infome 
other  way  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  We  have  only 
to  add,  that  on  their  fclieme  the  refurredtion  is  not  a 
^  matter  that  feems  to  be  indifferent. 

jPlace  of  The  next  thing  that  falls  to  be  confldered  is  the  place 
the  dead  of  the  dead.  From  a  natural  enough  affociation  of 
near  to  the  ideas,  an  opinion  had  very  early  prevailed,  that  the  fpi- 
grarc,  nq  continued  near  to  the  body ;  and  the  offerings  there¬ 
fore  intended  for  the  dead  were  by  mod  nations  pre- 
fented  at  the  grave ;  and  that  on  which  the  departed 
fpirit  is  fuppofed  to  reft  is  always  placed  near  the  grave 
23  in  China, 

In  dark-  From  the  dreams  of  the  night  and  the  natural  ten- 
dency  of  the  fancy  to  work  and  to  fummon  up  fpedlres 
when  the  world  around  us  is  involved  in  darknefs,  it 
has  alfo  been  imagined,  that  thefe  fpirits  delight  in  the 
night  and  fhadow  of  death  (  p  ),  or  have  been  prohibited 
from  enjoying  the  exhilarating  beams  of  day.  And 
hence  we  are  told, 

That  in  the  difmal  regions  of  the  dead 

Th’  infernal  king  once  rais’d  his  horrid  head ; 

Leap’d  from  his  throne,  left  Neptune’s  arm  fhould  lay 

His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day. 

And  pour  in  light. 

The  nations,  therefore,  who  have  fancied  a  general 
receptacle  for  the  dead,  have  thus  been  induced  to 


place  it  in  the  weft  (qJ,  where  the  night  begins  and  Rcfurree. 
the  day  ends.  That  part  of  the  world  which,  in  the 
divifion  of  his  father’s  dominions,  fell  to  Pluto  the  in- 
fernal  god,  and  where,  according  to  Ladlantius,  Satan 
holds  the  empire  of  darknefs,  the  Friendly  Iflanders  weft, 
have  placed  to  the  weftward  of  a  certain  ifhnd  which 
they  call  Tejee ;  fome  tribes  of  American  Indians,  in 
a  country  beyond  the  weftern  mountains  ;  and  Homer, 
fomewhere  to  the  weftward  of  Greece  at  the  boundaries 
of  the  ocean, 

Where  in  a  lonely  land  and  gloomy  cells 
The  dufky  nation  of  Cimmeria  dwells  ; 

The  fun  ne’er  views  th’  uncomfortable  feats 
When  radiant  he  advances  nor  retreats. 

Unhappy  race  !  whom  endlefs  night  invades, 

Clouds  the  dull  air,  and  wraps  them  round  in  (hades. 

.  .  2$ 

Another  opinion  entertained  by  the  Greeks  and  fome  Under 
other  nations  was,  that  the  place  of  departed  fpirits  is  e»rth. 
under  the  earth.  This  opinion  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Homer,  in  Virgil,  and  alluded  to  by  the  Jewifh  pro¬ 
phets.  As  for  the  prophets,  we  know  the  circumftance 
from  which  they  borrowed  it :  it  was  borrowed  from 
thofe  fubtetraneoiis  vaults  where  their  chiefs  were  bu¬ 
ried,  and  which  have  been  deferibed  by  modern  travel¬ 
lers.  In  the  Tides  of  thefe  caverns  there  is  ranged  a 
great  number  of  cells;  and  in  thefe  cells  the  mighty  lay 
in  a  fort  of  date,  with  their  weapons  of  war  and  their 
fwords  at  their  head.  To  thefe  kinds  of  Egyptian  ce¬ 
meteries  Ezekiel  alludes,  when  he  fays,  “  that  they  (hall 
not  lie  with  the  mighty  that  are  fallen  of  the  uncircum- 
cifed,  who  are  gone  down  to  hell  with  their  weapons  of 
war,  and  they  have  laid  their  fwords  under  their  head.” 

And  Ifaiali,  when  thus  fpeaking  of  the  prince  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  “  Thou  (halt  be  brought  down  to  hell,  to 
the  flies  of  the  pit .  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for 
thee,  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming ;  it  ftirreth  up  the 
dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth  ;  it 
hath  raifed  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the 
nations.  All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of 
them,  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own  houfe.” 

Many  of  the  ancient  fathers  oT  the  church  aflerted  [n  hidden' 
only,  that  the  dead  are  now  in  ahditis  receptaculis ,  or  in  receptacles* 
certain  hidden  and  concealed  places. 

Orpheus,  Origen,  and  fome  others  of  the  fathers,  In  the  air* 
with  the  ancient  Caledonian  bard  Oflian,  and  the  learn¬ 
ed  Dodwell  among  the  moderns,  imagined  that  the 
foul,  when  it  left  the  body,  went  into  the  air,  and 
relided  fomewhere  between  the  furfacc  of  the  earth  and 
the  moon.  2g 

Thofe  who  believed  in  a  tranfmigration  caufed  the  In  new  bo- 
foul  at  death  only  to  enter  a  new  body,  and  kept  the  dies, 
departed  always  with  the  living.  This  creed  has  been 
found  in  India,  in  Egypt,  in  Mexico,  and  in  all  thofe 
countries  where  pidture-writing  has  been  much  ufed. 

In  this  fpecics  of  writing,  the  fame  pidlure  is  on- 
fancied  analogy  transferred  by  metaphor  to  ftgnify  ei¬ 
ther 


(o)  An  Hiflorical  View  of  the  Controverfy  concerning  an  Intermediate  State ,  and  the  Separate  Exiflence  of  the  Soul. 

(p)  Some  Turkifh  ghofts  are  an  exception,  who  ufe  lamps  or  candles-  in  their  tombs,  when  their  friends 
choofe  to  fupply  them  with  thefe  luxuries. 

-  (qJ  The  wejl  and  darknefs  are  '  fynonymous  in  Homer,  n  t*  yap  'rhiyav  or*  cvF  om  war.  fOdyf, 
sc  O  my  friends  1  which  is  the  weft*  or  which  is  the  eaft,.  the  place  of  darknefs,  or  that  of  the  morning* 
?ve  cannot  learn,” 
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ur*«j  titer  a  god  or  a  map,  a  brute  or  a  plant ;  and  in  thefe 

i(i&*  lion*  countries  where  it  was  praCtifed,  men  had  ufually  their 

"  names  from  animals,  and  were  reprefented  by  their  fi- 

*  gure  *n  writing  (R)«  From  this  lad  ftage  of  the  pro- 

,  cefs,  a  tranfmigration  was  eafdy  fuppofed :  and  hence 

vve  hear  of  the  gods  of  Egypt  wandering  about  like 
fo  many  vagrants  in  brute  fhapes,  and  of  princes  being 
tranflated  into  liars,  beeaufe  a  liar  was  their  emblem 
in  hieroglyphic,  or  Hood  for  their  name  in  figurative  lan¬ 
guage.  And,  in  like  manner,  we  fee,  from  the  fpeci- 
men  of  this  character  which  is  liill  preferved  on  ce- 
lellial  globes,  how  the  heavens  at  fir  ft  came  to  be  fill¬ 
ed  with  bears,  fcorpions,  and  dragons,  and  with  a  va- 
q  riety  of  other  animals, 

Wcofthe  The  opinions  concerning  the  date  of  the  dead  are 
eadac  ftill  more  numerous  than  thofe  concerning  the  place 
$  imcrudc  w^ere  rclHe.  Rude  nations  have  generally  thought 
r  ti»  jtiofls.  that  the  future  date  is  fimilar  to  the  prefent;  that  plants, 

►  -animals,  and  inanimate  things  there,  have  their  fhades  ; 

and  that  thefe  contribute  as  much  to  the  pleafures  and 
conveniences  of  the  dead  as  their  realities  do  to  the  li¬ 
ving  ;  that  hufbands  have  their  wives  (s),  lovers  their 
midYefles,  warriors  their  battles,  huntfmen  their  fport ; 
and  that  all  their  paffions,  amufements,  and  bulmefs, 
are  the  fame  as  formerly.  For  this  reafon,  that  the 
dead  may  not  appear  unprovided  in  the  next  world, 
like  the  ancient  Gauls,  feme  tribes  of  India,  America, 
and  Africa,  bury  with  them  in  the  fame  grave  their 
wives,  their  arms,  their  favourite  animals,  and  their 
neceffary  utenfils. 

Recording  The  ancient  Egyptians,  who  believed  in  tranfmigra- 
:o  the  E-  tion,  fuppofed  that  the  foul  was  after  death  obliged  to 
jyptjans,  animate  every  fpecies  of  bird  and  quadruped,  of  reptile 
and  infect,  and  was  not  to  return  to  a  human  form  till 
after  a  period  of  3500  years.  Others  have  confined 
their  tranfmigrations  to  particular  animals,  as  the  ioul 
of  man  to  the  human  form,  and  the  foul  of  the  brute  to 
the  bodies  of  the  fpccies  to  which  it  belonged.  Some 
have  changed  the  brute  into  man,  and  man  into  the 
brute,  that  man  might  fuffer  injuries  fimilar  to  what  he 
had  inflicted,  and  the  brute  retaliate  what  he  had  fuf- 
J  fered.  Others  have  confined  the  human  foul  in  plants 

4  and  in  Hones  ;  and  Bell  of  Antermony  mentions  an 

Indian  who  fuppofed  that  his  anceflors  might  be  in 
J  fifhes. 

According  The  noti°ns  of  Homer  were  probably  thofe  of  many  of 
to  Hviner.  h*is  time.  But  thefe  notions  were  difmal  indeed.  When 
his  hero  Ulyffes  vifited  the  fhades,  many  of  the  glrofls 
feemed  to  retain  the  mangled  and  ghaflly  appearance 

|  - 


wdiich  they  had  at  death  ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  feemed  Refume-  v 
to  be  all  flarving  with  hunger,  innumerable  multitudes,  . 

with  loud  fhrieks,  flocking  to  the  fleams  of  his  flain  vie-  "" v 
tim  as  to  a  mofl  fumptuous  and  delicious  banquet.  . 

For  fcarcely  had  the  purple  torrent  flow’d, 

And  all  the  caverns  fmok’d  with  dreaming  blood, 

When,  lo  !  appear’d  along  the  dufky  coafls 
Thin  airy  {heals  of  vifionary  ghofls  \ 

Fair  penfive  youths,  and  foft  enamour’d  maids. 

And  wither’d  elders,  pale  and  wrinkl’d  fhades. 

Ghaftly  with  wounds,  the  forms  of  warriors  flain, 

Stalk’d  with  majeflic  port,  a  martial  train. 

Thefe,  and  a  thoufand  more,  fwarm’d  o’er  the  ground* 

And  all  the  dire  afiembly  fhriek’d  around. 

Ulyffes  faw,  as  ghofl  by  ghoft  arofe, 

All  wailing  with  unutterable  woes. 

Alone,  apart,  in  difeontented  mood* 

A  gloomy  fhade,  the  fallen  Ajax  flood  ; 

For  ever  fad,  with  proud  diidain  he  pin’d. 

And  the  loft  arms  for  ever  flung  his  mind. 

Upon  Ulyffes  fay  ing  to  Achilles , 

Alive,  we  hail’d  thee  with  our  guardian  gods  ; 

And,  dead,  thou  rul’fl  a  king  in  thefe  abodes  ; 

T he  Jhade  reply1  d  : 

Talk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dol’rous  gloom, 

Nor  think  vain  words  (he  cry’d)  can  eafe  my  doom  ; 

Rather  I  choofe  laborioufly  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air, 

A  SLAVE  TO  SOME  POOR  HIND  THAT  TOILS  FOR  BREAD* 

Than  live  a  scepter’d  monarch  of  the  dead. 

In  this  gloomy  region  no  one  is  rewarded  for  his  vir¬ 
tue,  nor  is  punilhed  for  his  crimes,  unlefs  committed, 
like  thofe  of  Sifyphus,  Tantalus,  and  Ixion,  againfl 
the  gods.  All  indeed  are  claffed  into  groups,  from  a 
certain  analogy  of  age,  fex,  fate,  and  difpoiition  ;  but 
all  appear  to  be  equally  unhappy,  having  their  whole 
heart  and  affections  concentrated  in  a  world  to  which 
they  are  fated  never  to  return. 

The  Elyfiurri  of  Homer  is  allotted  only  for  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  defeendants  of  the  gods  ;  and  Menelaus  goes 
to  this  country  of  perpetual  fpring  (t),  not  as  a  perfon  of 
fuperior  merit,  but  beeaufe  he  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Jove.  n 

Even  long  after  a  future  flate  had  become  the  feene  Becomes  a 
of  rewards  and  punifhments,  thefe  for  the  mofl  part  i>lace  of  re- 
were  diflributed,  not  according  to  moral,  but  phyfical  wardf 
diflindtions.  With  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  foul^™^ 
was  condemned  to  many  calamities  for  a  number  of 

years, 


(r)  A  military  gentleman  who  refided  at  Penobfcot  during  the  late  American  war,  allured  us  that  the  In¬ 
dians,  when  defired  to  fubferibe  a  written  agreement,  dr£w  always  the  pi&ure  of  the  object  or  animal  whofe 
name  they  bore.  But  for  fuller  information  on  this  fubjebt,  fee  Clavigerb’s  Hill,  of  Mexico. 

(s)  The  queflion  which  the  Sadducees  put  to  our  Saviour  about  the  wife  of  the  feven  brothers,  is  a  proof 
that  the  Pharifees  thought  there  was  marriage  and  giving  in  marriage  in  the  future  Hate*  and  that  it  was  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  the  prefent. 

*  (t)  Homer  fends  the  ghoft  of  Hercules  to  the  fhades,  while  Hercules  himfelf  is  quaffing  nedar  with  Hebe 
in  the  flues.  One  foul  of  the  hero  is  therefore  repining  with  the  ghofls  of  mortals  in  the  regions  below,  while 
the  other  is  enjoying  all  the  happinefs  of  the  gods  above.  (See  Odyssey,  B.  II.  near  the  end).  Plnlofophers 
fince  have  improved  on  this  hint  of  the  poet ;  and  men  have  now  got  rational,  animal,  and  vegetable  fouls,  to 
which  fometirnes  a  fourth  one  is  added,  as  properly  belonging  to  matter  in  general.  Homer  infinuates,  that 
Menelaus  was  to  be  tranflated  to  Elyfium  without  tailing  death.  This  Elyfium  is  the  habitation  of  men,  and 
not  of  ghofls,  and  is  deferibed  as  being  fimilar  to  the  feat  of  the  gods.  Compare  Octyff.  iy.  1.  563.  ajid  Odyff,.  vi*. 
1*  43.  in  the  Greeks 
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years,  if  the  body  was  not  honoured  with  funeral  rites. 
Among  the  Scandinavians,  a  natural  death  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  infamy,  while  a  violent  death,  particularly  in 
battle,  gave  a  title  to  fit  in  the  halls  of  Odin,  and  to 
quaff  beer  from  the  f culls  of  enemies.  Among  the 
T'lafcalans,  ft  was  only  the  great  that  were  permitted 
to  animate  birds  and  the  nobler -quadrupeds ;  the  lower 
ranks  .were  transformed  into  weafels,  into  paultry 
beetles,  and  fuch  mean  animals.  Among  the  Mexicans, 
thofe  who  were  drowned,  who  died  of  a  dropfy,  tu¬ 
mors,  or  wounds,  or  fuch  like  difeafes,  went  along  with 
the  children  that  had  been  facrificed  to  the  god  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  in  a  cool  and  delightful  place  were  allowed  to 
indulge  in  delicious  repafts  and  varieties  of  pleafuresx 
thofe  who  died  of  other  difeafes,  were  fent  to  the  north 
-  or  centre  of  the  earth,  and  were  iurder  the  dominion  of 
the  gods  of  darknefs.  “  The  foldiers  who  died  in 
'battle,  or  in  captivity  among  their  enemies,  and  the 
women  who  died  in  labour,  went  to  the  houfe  of  the 
fun,  who  was  confidered  as  the  prince  of  glory.  In  his 
manfions  *they  led  a  life  of  cndlefs  delight.  Every  day 
-the  fokiiers,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  .his  rays,  hailed 
his  birth  with  rejoicings  and  with  dancings,  and  the 
mufic  of  inflruments  and  voices.  At  his  meridian  they 
met  with  the  women,  and  in  like  feftivity  accompanied 
him  to  his  fetting.  After  four  years  of  this  glorious 
life,  they  went  to  animate  clouds,  and  birds  of  beauti¬ 
ful  feathers  and  of  fweet  fong  ;  but  always  at  liberty  to 
rile  again,  if  they  pleafed,  to  heaven,  or  defeend  to  the 
^Clavlgero^s earth,  to  warble  their  fongs,  and  to  fuck  flowers 
JUft-  0/  Thefe  fentiments  of  a  future  ftate,  conceived  in  a  fa- 
vdTw.*  va£e  anc*  a  ru<*e  Per^°d>  could  not  long  prevail  among  an 
pt  1^6.  enlightened  and  civilized  people.  When  the  times  of 
34  rapine  and  violence  therefore  began  to  ceafe  ;  when  fo- 
ci'ctl*es  reglllated  by  certain  laws  began  to  be  eftablifh- 
cordintfto  w^en  martial  prowefs  was  lefs  requisite,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  heart  had  begun  to  give  an  importance 
to  the  character,  the  future  ftate  was  alfo  modelled  on 
a  different  plan.  In  the  iEaeid  of  Virgil,  an  author 
of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  of  poliflied  manners, 
it  becomes  a  place  of  the  moft  impartial  and  unerring 
yuftice  ;  every  one  now  receives  a  fentenee  fuited  to  the 
actions  of  his  paft  life,  and  a  god  is  made  to  prefide  in 
judgment ; 

Who  hears  and.  judges  each  committed  crime, 

Inquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 

The  confcious  wretch  muft  all  his  ads  reveal, 

[Loth  to  confefs,  unable  to  conceal, 

From  the  firft  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 

To  the  laft  hour  of  turepenting  death. 

The  fpirits  of  the  dead  no  longer  mingle  together 
as  in  the  lefs  enlightened  pexiod  of  Homer ;  the  vici¬ 
ous  are  difmiffed  to  a  place  of  torments,  the  virtuous 
^  O-  ara  t0  re£*ons  blifs  :  indifferent  characters  are  con- 
dift of fools.  ^nec^  t0  a  hnabus  *;  and  thofe  who  are  too  virtuous  for 
hell,  but  too  much  polluted  with  the  ftains  of  vice  to 
enter  heaven  without  preparation,  are  for  fome  time  de¬ 
tained  in  a  purgatory. 

For  there  are  various  penances  enioinM, 

And  fome  are  hung  to  bleach  upon  the  wind  ; 

Some  plung’d  in  waters,  others  purg’d  in  fires, 

7  ill  all  the  dregs  are  drain’d,  and  ruft  expires  ; 

Till  nothing’s  left  of  their  habitual  ftains, 

But  the  pure  ether  of  the  foul  remains. 
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When  thus  purified,  they  become  fitted  to  receive  Refuir 
the  rewards  of  their  paft  virtues,  and  now  enter  into  thofe  h°n 
regions  of  happinefs  and  joy. 

With  ether  veiled,  and  a  purple  fky. 

The  blifsful  feats  of  happy  fouls  below, 

Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  funs  they  know ; 

Where  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country’s  good* 

In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood. 

Trieils  of  unblemifh’d  lives  here  make  abode, 

And  poets  worthy  their  infpiring  god ; 

And  fearching  wits,  of  more  mechanic  ^parts. 

Who  grac’d  their  age  with  new-invented  arts  ; 

Thofe  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend  ; 

And  thofe  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

Thefe  good  men  are  engaged  in  various  amufements* 
according  to  the  tafte  and  genius  of  each.  Orpheus  is 
ftill  playing  on  his  harp,  and  the  warriors  are  ftill  de¬ 
lighted  with  their  chariots,  their  hories,  and  their  arms- 
The  place  of  torment  is  at  fome  diftance. 

HifLi 


A  gaping  gulph,  which  to  the  centre  lies, 

And  twice  as  deep  as  earth  is  diftant  from  the  /kies  ; 

From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghofts,  the  pains 
OF  founding  lafhes,  and  of  dragging  chains. 

Here,  thofe  who  brother’s  better  claim  difown. 

Expel  their  pareats,  and  ufurp  the  throne  ; 

Defraud  their  clients,  and,  to  lucre  fold, 

Sit  brooding  on  unprofitable  gold. 

Who  dare  not  give,  and  even  refufe  to  lend, 

To  their  poor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend. 

Vaft  is  the  throng  of  thefe  ;  nor  lefs  the  train 
Of  luftful  youths  for  foul  adult’ry  flam. 

Hofts  of  deferters,  who  their  honour  fold, 

And  bafely  broke  their  faith  for  bribes  of  gold  : 

All  thefe  within  the  dungeon’s  depth  remain, 

Defpairing  pardon,  and  expe&ing  pain. 

The  fouls  of  babes,  of  unhappy  lovers,  and  fome  par4< 
others,  feem  to  be  placed  in  a  paradife  of  fools  refid- dife  of 
ing  in  a  quarter  diftindt  from  Elyfian  Tartarus  and  Pur-f^l*. 
gatory. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  how  much  thefe  ideas  of  a 
future  ftate  differ  from  the  vague  and  Ample  conjec¬ 
tures  of  rude  nations  ;  and  yet  from  their  Ample  and  rude 
conje&ures,  we  can  eafily  trace  the  fuccefAve  changes 
in  the  writings  of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Virgil  $  and  may 
eafily  fhow,  that  thofe  laws  which  different  nations  have 
preferibed  for  their  dead,  have  always  borne  the  ftiong- 
eft  analogy  to  their  ftate  of  improvement,  their  fyftem 
of  opinions,  and  their  moral  attainments.  Some  na¬ 
tions,  as  thofe  of  India,  have  fancied  a  number  of  hea¬ 
vens  and  hells,  correfponding  to  fome  of  their  principal 
fliades  in  virtue  and  vice  ;  and  have  Ailed  each  of  thefe 
places  refpe&ively  with  all  the  feenes  of  happinefs  and 
mifery,  which  friendfhip  and  hatred,  admiration,  con¬ 
tempt,  or  rancour,  could  fuggeft.  But  having  already 
ebferved  the  prog  refs  of  the  human  mind  in  forming  the 
grand  and  leading  ideas  of  a  future  ftate,  we  mean 
not  to  defeend  to  the  modifications  which  may  have 
occurred  to  particular  nations,  ie&s,  or  individuals. 

The  belief  of  Chriftians  refpe&ing  futurity  demands  ^ 
our  attention,  as  being  founded  on  a  different  principle, 
namely,  on  exprefs  revelations  from  heaven.  From  ^srevealcc 
many  exprefs  declarations  in  Scripture,  all  Chriftians  in  Scrip- 
feenx  to  be  agreed,  that  there  it  s,  heaven  appointed  for  fure. 

the 
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y  tree-  the  good  and  a  hell  for  the  wicked.  In  this  heaven 

the  faints  dwell  in  the  prefence  of  God  and  the  unin- 

|  '  terrupted  fplendors  of  day.  Thofe  who  have  been  wife 

J  foine  as  the  fi rinament,  and  thofe  who  have  converted 

many  to  righteoufnefs  as  the  ftnrs*  Their  bodies  are 
II  d  glorious,  immortal,  incorruptible,  notfubjeft  to  difeafe. 
Til  ature  to  pain,  or  to  death.  Their  minds  are  Grangers  to  for- 
bi  ven.  I0Wj  t0  crying,  to  dlfappointment ;  all  their  defires  are 
prefently  fat isfied  ;  while  they  are  calling,  they  are  an- 
fvvered  ;  while  they  are  fpeaking*,  they  are  heard.  Their 
mental  faculties  are  alio'  enlarged  ;  they  no  more  fee 
things  obfcurtjy,  and  as  through,  a  cloud,  but  continu¬ 
ally  beholding  new  wonders  and'  beauties  in  creation, 
are  conftantly  exclaiming,  “  Holy,  holy,  holy  !  is  the 
Lord  of  Hoils,  worthy  is  he  to  receive  glory",  and  ho¬ 
nour,  and  thaukfgiving  ;  and  to  him  be  aferihed  wif- 
dom,  and  power,  and  might;  for  great  and  marvellous  are 
I  ^  his  works,  and  the  whole  univerfe  is  filled  with  his  tfory.” 
[C  ell,  1  heir  notions  of  hell  differ  couliderably.  Some  un- 
derftaiidmg*  the  Scriptures  literally,  have  plunged  the 
wicked  into  an  abyfs  without  any  bottom  ;  have  made 
this  gulph  darker  than  night ;  have  filled  it  with  ranco¬ 
rous  and  malignant  fpirits,  that  are  worfe  than  furies  ; 
and  have  deferibed  it  as  full  of  fulphur,  burning  for 
ever.  This  frightful  gulph  lias  by  feme  been  placed 
pr  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;.  by  fame  in  the  fun  by 
B  tome  in  the  moon  ;  and  by  fome  in  a  comet  :  but  as 
the  Scriptures  have  determined  nothing  on  the  fubjedl, 
all  fuch  conjedlures  are  idle  and  groundlefs. 

Oth  ers  imagine,  that  the  fire  and  fulphur  are  here 
to  be  taken  in  a  figurative  fenfe.  Thefe  fuppofe  the 
torments  of  hell  to  be  troubles  of  mind  and  remorfes 
ef  conference  ;  and  fupport  their  opinion  by  obferving, 
that  matter  cannot  a  Si  upon  fpirit  ;  forgetting,  perhaps, 
that  at  the  refurre&ion  the  fpirit  is  to  be  clothed  with 
a  body,  and,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  not  for  man  vainly 
r  -  to  preferibe  bounds  to  Omnipotence. 

I  I™1*'  Wliat  feems  to  have  tortured  the  genius  of  divines  much 
Dr  ife*.  ni(;re  than  heaven  or  hell,  is  a  middle  flate.  On  this  fub- 
ijpi.  je&  there  being  little  revealed  in  Scripture,  many  have 
f0i  bout  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  lupply  the  defedt ; 
which  they  feem  to  have  done  in  different  ways.  From 
the  Scriptures  fpeaking  frequently  of  the  dead  as  deeping 
in  tlit ir  graves,  thofe  who  imagine  that  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  dependent  on  the  body,  fuppofe  that  they 
fleep  till  the  refurredtion,  when  they  are  to  be  awaken¬ 
ed  by  the  trump  of  God,  reunited  to  their  bodies,  have 
their  faculties  reflored,  and  their  fentcnce  awarded. 

This  opinion  they  fupport  by  what  St  Peter  fays  in 
the  Adis,  that  David  is  not  afeended  into  heaven  and 
that  this  patriarch  could  not  poffibly  be  fpeaking  of 
htmielf  when  he  faid,  u  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  foul  in 
(•  e*  the  place  of  the  dead.”  They  obferve,  too,  that 
L  p  the  vidlory  of  Chrift  over  death  and  the  grave  feems  to 

fcj  imply,  that  our  fouls  are  fubjedl  to  their  power;  that 

accordingly  the  Scripture  fpeajcs  frequently  of  the  foul’s 
drawing  near  to,  of  its  being  redeemed  from,  and  of  its 
descending  into,  the  grave ;  that  the  Pfalmift,  however, 
declares  plainly,  that  when  the  breath  of  man  goeth 
forth,  he  returneth  to  his  earth,  and  that  very  day  his 
thoughts  penfh.  And  fhould  any  one  choofe  to  con- 
fult  Ecclefiaftes,  he  will  find,  that  the  living  know  that 
they  fhall  die,  but  that  the  dead  know  not  any  thing ; 
that  their  love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their  envy,  are 
perifhed;  and  that  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
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wifdom,  nor  knowledge,  in  the  grave,  whether  they  Xtefitf freew¬ 
are  gone.  t 

Thofe  who  believe  that  the  foul  is  not  for  the  exer-  44 
cife  of  its  faculties  dependent  on  the  body,  are  upon  its  According 
reparation  at  death  obliged  to  difpofe  of  it  fome  other  mothers,  a- 
way.  In  eftabliihing  their  theory,  they  ufually  begin  ^fclous 
with  attempting  to  prove,  from  Scripture  or  tradi-  exigence*, 
tion,  both  its  adlive  and  feparate  exigence ;  but  with 
proofs  from  tradition  we  intend,  not  to  meddle.  Their 
arguments  from  Scripture  being  of  more  value,  deferve 
our  ferious  confi  derat  ion  ;  and  are  nearly  as  follow. 

Abraham,  they  fay,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  are  ft  ill  living, 
been ufe  Jehovah  is  their  God,  and  he,  it  is  allowed,  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  But  their 
opponents  reply.  That  this  is  the  argument  which  our 
Saviour  brought  from  the  writings  of  Mofes  to  prove  a 
future  refurrection  of  the  dead  ;  and  that  awy  per- 
fon  who  looks  into  the  context,  will  fee  it  was  not 
meant  of  a  middle  Rate.  From  the  dead  living  unto 
God,  our  Saviour  infers  nothing  more  than  that  they* 
fhall  live  at  the  refurrection  ;  and  that  thefe  gen¬ 
tlemen  would  do  well  in  future  to  make  a  ditlin&ioir 
bet ween  fimply  living  and  living  unto  God  :  For  though. 

Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  be  living  unto  Gcd,  our 
Saviour  lias  allured  us  that  Abraham  is  <lead,  and  the 
prophets  dead. 

A  fecond  argument  is  that  glimpfe  which  St  Paul 
had  of  paradife  about  14  years  before  he  had  written* 
his  Second  Epillle  to  the  Corinthians.  To  this  argu¬ 
ment  their  opponents  reply,  That  as  St  Paul  could  not 
tell  whether,  on  that  oceafion,  he  was  out  of  the  body 
or  in  the  body,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  whole 
was.  a  vilion  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  no  proof  of  a  fepa¬ 
rate  exiitcnce. 

A  third  argument  is,  St  Paul's-  wifhing  to  be  abfent 
from  the  body,  and  p refen t  with  the  Lord.  But,  fay 
their  opponents,  St  Paul  defined  not  to  be  unclothed,  but 
to  be  clothed  upon  ;  and  as  fome  of  thofe  who  main¬ 
tain  a  feparate  exiflencce,  bring  Scripture  to  prove  that 
the  body  ||  continues  united  to  Chrift1  till  the  rcfurrec-  II  Shorter^ 
tion  ;  in  that  cafe,  St  Paul,  if  he  wilhed  to  be  prefent 
with  the  Lord,  fhould  have  rathet  remained  with  his 
body  than,  left  it. 

A  fourth  argument  is,  the  appearance  of  Mofes  and 
Elias  upon  the  mount  of  transfiguration.  To  which, 
their  opponents  reply,  that  thefe  faints  appeared  in 
their  bodies ;  that  Elias  was  never  diveited  of  his  body; 
and  that  the  account  which  we  have  of  the  burial  of 
Mofes,  has  led  fome  of  the  abkft  critics  and  founded:' 
divines  to  conclude,  that  he  was-  likewife  tranflated  to 
heaven  without  tailing  death.  At  any  rate,  fay  they, 
he  might  have  been  raiftd  from  the  dead  for  the  very 
purpofe  of  befog  prefent  at  the  transfiguration,  as  the 
bodies,  of  other  faints  certainly  were,  to  bear  teftimony 
to  our  Lord’s  refurrection  and  victory  over  the  grave. 

A  fifth  argument  is,  what  our  Saviour  faid  to  the 
thief,  “  Verily  I  fay  unto  thee,  to-day  thou  fhalt  be/ 
with  me  in  paradife.”  The  obje6tion  ufually  made 
here  is,  that  the  exprellion  is  evidently  ambiguous,  and* 
that  the  fenfe  depends  entirely  on  the  pun&uation  :  for 
if  the  point  be  placed  after  to-day,  the  meaning  will  be 
“  Verily,  even  now,  I  tell  thee,  thou  fhalt  be  with  me 
in  paradife.”  But  the  import  of  paradife  in  this  place, 
fay  the  opponents,  is  likewife  doubtful.  We  learn  from 
St  Peter’s  explanation  of  the  1 6th  Pfalm,  that  our  Sa^ 

viour’s 
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Kefurrec-  viour’s  foul  was  not  to  ‘be  left  in  bell ;  and  we  know 
tlon*  that  on  the  day  of  his  crucifixion  he  went  not  to  hea- 
U"^r—  ven  :  for  after  he  had  rifen  from  the  place  of  the  dead, 
he  forbade  one  of  the  women  to  touch  him,  as  he  had 
not  yet  afcended  to  the  Father.  HelL  therefore,  and 
paradife,  continue  they,  feem  to  be  in  this  paffage  the 
very  fame  thing,  the  place  of  the  dead ;  and  our  Savi¬ 
our’s  intention,  they  add,  was  not  to  go  to  heaven  at 
that  time,  but  to  fhow  his  vidlory  over  death  and  the 
grave,  to  whofe  power  all  mankind  had  become  fub- 
je6f  by  the  difobedience  of  their  liril  parents. 

The  foul  is  Without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this 
by  fome  difpute,  the  ingenious  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the 
fuppofed  to  jrarth,  endeavours  to  prove,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
the^airdll  ancient  fathers,  that  paradife  lies  between  the  earth  and 
the  refur-  the  moon  ;  and  the  learned  Dodwell,  on  the  fame  au¬ 
thority,  has  made  it  the  common  receptacle  of  fouls  till 
the  refurre&ion  ;  but  has  not  told  us  whether  or  not 
they  are  to  be  accountable  for  the  actions  of  this  fepa- 
rate  exigence  at  the  latter  day,  or  are  only  to  be 
judged  according  to  the  deeds  that  were  done  in  their 
A  $  bodies. 

The  church  This  notion  of  a  common  receptacle  has  difpleafed 
of  Rome  many.  The  Hate  of  purgation,  obfcurely  hinted  in  the 
fuppofe*  a  do&riues  of  Pythagoras,  and  openly  avowed  by  Plato 
purgatory.  has  beeil  adopted  by  the  Romifli  divines, 

who  fupport  their  opinion  on  certain  obfeure  paffages 
of  feripture,  which  are  always  of  a  yielding  and  a  waxen 
nature,  may  cafily  be  twilled  to  any  hypothecs,  and  like 
general  lovers  efpoufe  rather  from  intereff  than  merit. 
Others  fup-  It  has  difpleafed  others,  becaufe  they  are  anxious  that 
pofe  that  the  righteous  fhould  have  a  fore-tafle  of  their  joys,  and 
theful  af-  wicked  of  their  torments,  immediately  after  death, 
entfrTa^  which  they  infer  to  be  certainly  the  cafe  from  the  pa- 
{fate  of  re-  Table  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus(u).  But  to  this  it  is 
wards  tnd  obje&ed,  that  the  rich  man  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  hell, 
pumfh-  -the  place  of  torments,  and  that  this  punilhment  ought 
not  to  take  place  on  their  own  hypothecs  till  after  the 
fentence  at  the  refurre&ion. 

Another  argument  nfed  for  the  intermediate  Hate  is 
the  vifion  of  St  John  in  the  Apocalypfe.  In  this  vi- 
fion  the  Evangelifl  faw  under  the  altar  the  fouls  of  thofe 
that  were  Hain  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  teflimo- 
ny  which  they  held.  Their  opponents  doubt  whether 
thefe  vifible  fouls  were  immaterial,  as  St  John  heard  them 
cry  with  a  loud  voice,  and  faw  white  robes  given  unto 
every  one  of  them.  If  they  had  bodies,  that  circumllance 
might  chance  to  prove  a  refurreftion  immediately  after 
death,  and  fo  fuperfede  the  general  refurre&ion  at  the 
lall  day.  * 

While  fuch  conclufions  as  are  here  drawn  from  the 
parable  and  vifion,  fay  the  oppofers  of  an  intermediate 
confcious  exillence,  imply  that  the  dead  are  already 
raifed,  and  are  now  receiving  the  refpeflive  rewards  of 
their  virtues  and  their  crimes  ;  thofe  who  maintain  an 
intermediate  feparate  exillence,  who  fpeak  of  the  body 
as  a  prifon,  and  of  the  foul  as  receiving  an  increafe  of 
power  when  freed  from  the  body,  are  certainly  not  more 
than  conlillent  with  themfelves,  when  they  think  that 
this  foul  would  derive  an  advantage  from  its  after  union 
with  either  a  new  fyflem  of  matter  or  the  old  one,  how¬ 
ever  much  altered.  Baxter,  they  fay,  who  faw  the  in- 
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confiffency,  was  difpofed  to  reafon  fomewhal  like  JE-  Refur 
neas, 

O,  Father  !  cam  it  he  that  fouls  fublime 
Return  to  vifit  our  terreffrial  clime  ? 

Or  that  the  gen’rous  mind,  releas’d  at  death, 

Should  covet  lazy  limbs  and  mortal  breath  ? 

In  no  one  inllance,  they  continue,  have  Chriflians 
perhaps  more  apparently  than  in  this  argument  wrefled 
the  feriptures  to  their  own  hurt  :  by  thus  ralhly  at'* 
temping  to  accommodate  the  facred  doctrines  of  reli¬ 
gion  to  a  preconceived  philofophical  hypothecs,  they 
linve  laid  themfelves  open  to  the  ridicule  of  deiffs,  and 
have  been  obliged,  for  the  fake  of  conlillency,  either  to 
deny  or  to  fpeak  flightingly  of  the  refurre&ion ;  which 
is  certainly  the  fureff  foundation  of  their  hope,  feeing 
St  Paul  hath  allured  us,  that  if  there  be  no  refurre&ion 
of  the  dead,  then  they  which  are  fallen  afleep  in  Chrill 
are  perilhed,  and  thofe  who  furvive  may  eat  and  drink, 
and  a£l  as  they  pleafe,  for  to-morrow  they  die;  and  die, 
too,  never  to  live  again. 

Though  this  reproof  may  be  rather  fevere,  we  are 
forry  to  obferve  that  there  feems  to  have  been  fome- 
times  too  much  reafon  for  it.  A  certain  divine f,  whofe  f  DrM 
piety  was  eminent,  and  whofe  memory  we  refpedl,  ha¬ 
ving  written  “  An  Efiay  toward  the  proof  of  a  fepa¬ 
rate  State  of  Souls  between  Death  and  the  Refurrec- 
tion,  and  the  Commencement  of  the  Rewards  of  Vir¬ 
tue  and  Vice  immediately  after  death,1’  has  taken  this 
motto,  “  Becaufe  fentence  againll  an  evil  work  is  not 
executed  fpeedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  Tons  of 
men  is  fully  fet  in  them  to  do  evil.”  “  The  do&rine,  he 
fays,  of  the  refurre&ion  of  the  body  and  the  confc- 
quent  Hates  of  heaven  and  of  hell,  is  a  guard  and  mo¬ 
tive  of  divine  force,  but  it  is  renounced  by  the  enemies 
of  our  holy  Chriffianity ;  and  fhould  we  give  up  the  re- 
compenfes  of  feparate  fouls,  while  the  deiff  denies  the 
refurre£lion  of  the  body,  I  fear,  between  both  we  fhould 
fadly  enfeeble  and  expofe  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  leave 
it  too  naked  and  defencelefs.” 

This  author,  who  willies  much  that  the  punifhment 
of  crimes  Ihould  follow  immediately  after  death,  is  of 
opinion,  that  if  heaven  intended  to  check  vice  and  im¬ 
piety  in  the  world,  it  has  a£led  unwifely,  if  it  really  has 
deferred  the  punilhment  of  the  wicked  to  fo  late  a  pe¬ 
riod  as  the  refurre£h‘on.  “  For  fuch,  he  obferves,  is  the 
weaknefs  and  folly  of  *  our  natures,  that  men  will  not 
be  fo  much  influenced  and  alarmed  by  diHant  profpe£ls, 
nor  fo  folicitous  to  prepare  for  an  event  which  they 
fuppofe  to  be  fo  very  far  off,  as  they  would  for  the  fame 
event  if  it  commences  as  foon  as  ever  this  mortal  life 
expires.  The  vicious  man  will  indulge  his  fenfualities, 
and  lie  down  to  deep  in  death  with  this  comfort,  I 
lhall  take  my  reff  here  for  100  or  1000  years,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  all  that  fpace  my  offences  may  be  forgotten ; 
or  let  the  worff  come  that  can  come,  I  lhall  have  a 
long  fweet  nap  before  my  forrows  begin  :  and  thus  the 
force  of  divine  terrors  is  greatly  enervated  by  this  delay 
of  punilhment.” 

Thus  far  our  author,  who  thinks  that  his  hypothe- 
fis,  if  not  true,  is  at  leaff  expedient,  and  that  from  mo^ 
tives  of  expediency  it  ought  to  be  inculcated  as  a  doc¬ 
trine 


( u )  Whitby  fhows  that  this  parable  was  conformable  to  the  notions  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  ;  and  even  the 
Mahometans,  who  believe  in  the  refurre&ion  of  the  dead,  fuppofe  likewife  a  Hate  ©f  rewards  and  punifhments  i® 
the  grave*  4 
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here  j uftified  we  mean  not  to  determine  ;  we  fhall  leave 
that  to  be  fettled  by  others,  reminding  them  only  that 
the  diftance  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments  is  not 
;greater  on  the  fuppofition  ot  the  deep  of  the  foul  than 
on  the  contrary  hypothefis.  Every  man  who  has  but 
dipt  into  the  fcience  of  metaphyfics  knows,  and  no  man 
ever  knew  better  than  he  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  that  time  unper¬ 
ceived  paffes  away  as  in  an  inilant;  and  that  if  the  foul 
be  in  a  date  void  of  confcioufnefs  between  death  and 
the  refurre&ion,  the  man  who  has  lain  in  his  grave 
loco  years  will  appear  to  himfelf  to  have  died  in  one 
moment  and  been  raifed  in  the  next.  We  would  like- 
wife  recommend  to  thofe  who  may  henceforth  be  in¬ 
clined  to  inculcate  any  tiling  as  a  dodlrine  ot  Scripture 
merely  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  expediency,  always 
to  remember  that  God  is  above,  that  they  are  below, 
that  he  is  omnifeient,  that  they  are  of  yefterday  and 
know  little,  that  their  words  therefore  fhould  be  wary 
and  few,  and  that  they  fhould  always  fpeak  with  re- 
fpedl  of  whatever  concerns  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe, 
or  relates  to  his  government  either  in  the  natural  or  mo¬ 
ral  world.  For  wilt  thou,  fays  the  Higheft,  difannul 
my  judgement?  Wilt  thou  condemn  me  that  thou  may- 
eft  be  righteous  ?  fhall  he  that  contendeth  with  the  Al¬ 
mighty  inftrudl  him  ?  He  that  reproveth  God  let  him 
anfwer  it. 

If,  in  dating  thefe  oppofite  opinions,  we  may  feem 
to  have  favoured  what  has  been  called  the  fleep  of  the 
foul,  it  is  not  from  any  convi&ion  of  its  truth,  for 
there  are  particular  texts  of  Scripture  which  appear  to 
us  to  militate  againft  it.  We  are  fatisfied,  however, 
that  it  is  a  very  harmlefs  opinion,  neither  injurious  to  the 
reft  of  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith  nor  to  virtuous 
pra&ice  ;  and  that  thofe  who  have  poured  forth  tor¬ 
rents  of  obloquy  upon  fuch  as  may  have  held  it  in  fim- 
plicity  and  godly  iincerity,  have  either  raiftaken  the 
do&rine  which  they  condemned,  or  been  pofTeffed  by 
a  fpirit  lefs  mild  than  that  of  the  gofpel  (x). 

Whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  middle  ftate,  the  refur- 

. . .  rettion  ftands  on  a  different  bafts.  It  is  repeatedly  af- 

peatedly  af-ferted  in  Scripture;  and  thofe  grounds  on  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  are  authenticated  fadts,  which  the  affe&ation, 
the  ingenuity,  and  the  hatred  of  fceptics,  have  number- 
lefs  times  attempted  in  vain  to  difprove.  Thefe  fads 
we  are  now  to  confider,  referring  our  readers  for  the 
chara&er  of  the  witneffes,  the  authenticity  of  the  go* 
fpel-hiftory,  and  the  poffibility  of  miracles,  to  the 
parts  of  this  work  where  thefe  fubjeds  are  treated 
(See  Miracle,  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  Chap.  vii.  and 
Religion)  ;  or,  fhould  more  particular  information  be 
required,  to  the  writings  of  Ditton,  Sherlock,  and  Weft. 

Our  Lord,  after  proving  his  divine  million  by  the 
miracles  which  he  wrought,  and  by  the  completion  of 
ancient  predictions  in  which  he  was  deferibed,  declared 
Vol.  XVI,  Part  I. 
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be  that  the  dodrine  of  a  refurredion  was  one  of  thofe  Refurrec- 
truths  which  he  came  to  announce.  To  fhow  that  fuch  , 

an  event  was  poflible,  he  reftored  to  life  the  daughter  of  ^ 
Jairus,  a  ruler  of  the  fynagogue,  a  young  man  of  Nain,  The  poffi- 
who  was  carried  out  on  his  bier  to  be  buried,  and  his  kility  of  it 
friend  Lazarus,  whofe  body  at  the  time  was  thought  to 
have  become  the  prey  of  corruption.  Though  the  two  vjour>s  ra;_ 
firft  of  thefe  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  prefence  offing  Rverai 
a  number  of  witneffes,  yet  the  laft,  owing  to  particular  perform 
circumftances,  produced  a  much  greater  noife  among 
the  Jews.  It  was  performed  on  a  perfon  feemingly  of  * 
fome  note,  in  the  village  of  Bethany,  not  far  from  Je- 
rufalem,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  many  perfons 
who  from  the  metropolis  had  come  to  condole  witli 
Mary  and  Martha.  No  doubts  were  entertained  of  the 
reality  of  Lazarus's  death.  Our  Lord  was  at  a  diftance 
when  he  expired,  and  his  body  had  already  been  lying 
for  fome  days  in  the  grave.  When  he  came  forth  at 
the  voice  of  our  Lord,  all  were  aftonifhed.  Thofe  from 
Jerufalem,  on  returning  home,  are  impatient  to  relate 
what  they  had  feen  ;  thofe  who  heard  of  fo  memorable 
an  event  cannot  conceal  It  ;  the  report  reaches  the  ears 
of  the  Pharifees  and  chief  priefts.  They  are  foon  made 
acquainted  with  every  circumftance  ;  and  dreading  the 
iffue,  they  think  it  neceffary  to  call  a  council  upon  the 
occafion,  and  concert  the  meafures  that  ought  to  be 
purfued  in  a  matter  which  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with  fo  many  and  important  confequences.  In  this 
council,  it  feemed  to  be  agreed  that  our  Lord  had  per¬ 
formed,  and  was  {till  continuing  to  perform,  many  mi¬ 
racles  :  That  this  laft  miracle,  as  being  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  kind,  would  make  many  converts  ;  and  that  if 
meafures  were  not  fpeedily  taken  to  prevent  thefe  Un¬ 
common  difplays  of  his  power,  all  would  believe  on 
him  :  the  jealoufy  of  the  Romans  would  be  excited,  the 
rulers  depofed,  and  the  nation  of  the  Jews  deprived  of 
its  few  remaining  privileges.  Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe 
private  concefiions  made  in  the  council,  the  members 
who  dreaded  to  let  their  fentiments  be  known  to  the 
people,  affedt  in  public  to  treat  our  Saviour  as  an  im- 
poftor.  But  he  who  already  had  demonftrated  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  their  opinion,  who  fuppofed  that  his  miracles 
were  wrought  by  Beelzebub  prince  of  the  devils,  is  again 
ready  to  confute  the  ridiculous  affertion  of  thofe  who 
pretended  to  fay  that  they  were  a  deception.  His  friend 
Lazarus  was  ftill  living  at  the  diftance  of  only  a  few 
miles,  and  many  of  the  Jews  who  had  gone  to  fee  him 
were  ready  to  atteft  the  truth  of  the  report.  If  the 
rulers,  apprehending  the  confequences  of  the  truth,  be 
afraid  to  know  it,  and  if  they  are  unwilling  to  go  to 
Bethany,  or  to  fend  for  Lazarus  and  thofe  who  were 
prefent  at  his  refurredtion,  our  Lord  gives  them  a  fair 
opportunity  of  detecting  his  fraud,  if  there  was  any  fuch 
to  be  found  in  him.  To  preferve  their  power,  and  re¬ 
move  the  jealous  fufpicion  of  the  Romans,  it  had  been 
already  determined  in  council  to  put  him  to  death  ;  and 

S  our 


(x)  Perhaps  no  man  has  been  more  culpable  in  this  refpedt  than  the  celebrated  Warburton,  who  feems  at 
firft  to  have  himfelf  denied  an  intermediate  ftate  of  confcious  exiftence.  He  afterwards  imagined  that  fuch  a 
ftate  is  fuppofed,  though  not  exprefsly  afferted,  in  Scripture  ;  and  at  laft  he  maintained  it  with  all  the  zeal,  and 
warmth  of  a  profelyte.  To  prove  the  fincerity.of  liis  converfion,  he  treated  his  adverfaries  with  feurrilous 
nicknames,  banter,  and  abufe  ;  a  fpecies  of  reafoning  which  feldom  iucceeds  in  recommending  a  bad  cauie,  and 
which  never  confers  credit  on  one  that  is  good. 
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Refurrec-  0ur  Lord  foretels  that  tlie  third  day  after  his  death  he 
tIon‘  /hall  rife  from  the  grave.  Here  no  place  was  referved 
for  deception.  The  fe£t  of  the  Pharifees  and  the  chief 
priefts  are  openly  warned  and  put  upon  their  guard  ; 
and,  veiy  fortunately  for  the  caufe  of  Chriflianity,  this 
fingular  prediction  was  not  heard  with  fcorn,  or  indeed, 
if  with  fcorn,  it  was  only  affedted.  We  know  from  the 
fentiments  expreffed  in  the  council,  that  our  Lord  was 
fecretly  dreaded  by  the  rulers ;  that  his  miracles  were 
far  from  being  difcredited  ;  and  that  his  predictions,  in 
th&ir  private  opinion,  were  not  to  be  flighted.  The 
means  accordingly  which  they  employed  to  prevent,  even 
in  the  very  appearance,  the  completion  of  his  prophecy, 
were  admirably  calculated  to  remove  the  fcruples  of  the 
moll  wary  and  fceptical  inquirers,  if  their  objeCt  was  only 
to  fearch  after  truth.  At  the  next  feftival  of  the  pafs- 
ovcr,  when  the  fcheme  of  Caiaphas  was  put  in  execution, 
and  when  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  council  that 
he  Ihould  die,  to  fave  the  nation  from  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Romans  ;  as  a  proof  of  their  Heady  loyalty  to 
Rome  he  was  apprehended,  was  tried  as  an  enemy  to 
her  government,  was  at  lall  condemned  upon  falfe  evi¬ 
dence,  and  fufpended  on  a  crofs  until  they  were  fully  fa- 
tisfied  of  his  death.  Even  after  his  death,  the  fpear  of 
a  foldier  was  thrnll  into  his  fide  ;  and  the  water  that 
gufhed  out  with  the  blood  is  a  proof  to  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  flru&ure  and  economy  of  living 
bodies,  that  he  mull  have  been  fome  time  dead. 

And  above  After  he  was  taken  down  from  the  crofs,  a  feal  was 
all  by  His  put  on  the  door  of  the  fepulchre  in  which  he  was  laid, 
rtSJn^Ur"  as  t^1Le  c^ec^  againft  fecret  fraud ;  and  a  guard  of 
foldiers  was  flationed  around  it,  as  the  befl  fecurity 
againft  open  violence.  In  fpite,  however,  of  all  thefe 
precautions,  the  prediction  was  accomplilhed ;  the  an¬ 
gel  of  God,  delcending  from  heaven  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  like  lightning,  and  with  raiment  white  as  fnow  ; 
the  watch  fhtake,  and  become  as  dead  men  ;  the  earth 
quakes  ;  the  ftone  is  rolled  from  the  mouth  of  the  fe¬ 
pulchre  ;  the  angel  fits  on  it,  and  our  Lord  comes 
forth. 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  Jews  to  allege  that  his  difei- 
ples  came  in  the  night,  and  ftole  him  away,  while  the 
watch  were  afleep.  One  muft  fmile  at  thefe  puerile  af- 
fertions.  How  came  the  difciples  to  know  that  the 
watch  were  afleep  ;  or  what  excufe  had  the  watch  for 
fleeping,  and  incurring  a  puniftiment  which  they  knew 
to  be  capital  in  the  Roman  law  ?  and  how  came  they,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  to  be  brought  as  an  evidence  for 
thofe  tranfa&ions  that  happened  at  the  time  when  they 
were  afleep  ? 

Whatever  credit  may  be  given  by  modern  infidels  to 
this  ill-framed  ftory,  it  is  paft  difpute  that  it  had  none 
among  the  Jewifh  rulers  at  the  time  that  it  was  current. 
Not  long  after  our  Saviour’s  refurretion,  the  apoftles 
were  called  before  the  council,  and  threatened  with 
death  for  teaching  in  the  name  of  Jefus.  Their  bold- 
nefs  upon  that  occafion  was  fo  provoking  to  the  rulers, 
that  the  threat  would  have  been  inftantly  put  in  execu¬ 
tion,  had  not  Gamaliel,  a  do&or  of  the  law  of  high  re¬ 
putation,  put  them  in  mind  of  other  impoftors  who  had 
perifhed  in  their  attempts  to  miflead  the  people  ;  and 
concluded  a  very  fenfible  fpeech  with  thefe  remarkable 
words  :  “  And  now,  I  fay  unto  you,  refrain  from  thefe 
men,  and  let  them  alone  ;  for  if  this  counfel,  or  this 
work,  be  of  men*  it  will  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be 


of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  left  haply  yc  be  found 
even  to  fight  againft  God.”  This  advice  the  council  tion* 
followed.  But  is  it  poffible  that  Gamaliel  could  have 
given  it,  or  the  council  paid  the  leaft  regard  to  it,  had 
the  ftory  of  the  difciples  Healing  the  body  been  then 
credited  ?  Surely  fome  among  them  would  have  obfer- 
ved,  that  a  work  or  counfel,  founded  on  impofture  and 
fraud,  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  God ,  and  they  would 
unquefiionably  have  (lain  the  apoftles. 

The  ftory  of  Healing  the  body  is  indeed  one  of  the 
moft  fenfelefs  fi&ions  that  ever  was  invented  in  fupport 
of  a  bad  canfe.  Our  Lord  was  on  earth  40  days  af  ter 
he  arofe.  He  appeared  frequently  to  his  difciples.  He 
ate  and  drank  in  their  prefence  ;  and  when  ,  fome  of  them 
doubted,  he  bade  them  handle  him  and  fee  that  he  was 
not  a  fpetre,  fliowed  the  mark  of  the  fpear  in  his  fide, 
and  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  his  feet  and  hands.  Be- 
fides  thus  appearing  to  his  difciples,  he  was  fecn  by 
more  than  500  brethren  at  one  time  ;  all  of  whom,  as 
well  as  his  difciples,  muft  neceflarily  have  known  him 
previous  to  his  fuffering,  and  could  therefore  atteft 
that  he  was  the  perfon  who  was  once  dead,  but  was  then 
alive.  Yet  for  ftrangers  in  general,  who  had  not  feen 
him  previous  to  liis  death,  and  could  not  therefore  iden¬ 
tify  his  perfon  after  he  arofe,  our  Lord  referved 
many  other  proofs  that  were  equally  convincing.  Be¬ 
fore  his  afcenfion,  he  bade  his  difciples  wait  till  they  re¬ 
ceived  power,  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  defeending  upon 
them  :  That  then  they  ftiould  be  witneffes  with  him, 
both  in  Jerufalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermoft  ends  of  the  earth  ;  in  order  that 
the  people  of  all  thefe  nations,  obferving  the  miracles 
wrought  in  his  name,  might  themfelves  become  ocular 
witnefles  that  thofe  who  preached  his  refui-retion  were 
warranted  to  do  fo  by  his  authority  ;  and  that  this  au¬ 
thority,  on  which  fo  numerous  miracles  attended,  muft 
be  divine. 

W e  intend  not  here  to  examine  the  minute  obje&ions 
and  cavils  that  have  been  advanced  refpe&ing  the  truth jeaions  and 
of  this  important  fat.  The  kinds,  however,  we  fhall tr* fling  ca- 
mention  in  general.  Some  have  doubted  of  our  Lord’s  v^s> 
refurretion,  as  being  an  event  which  is  not  confirmed 
by  general  experience,  becaufe  they  imagine  that  what 
happens  once  ftiould  happen  again,  and  even  repeatedly, 
in  order  to  be  true.  Some,  taking  their  own  to  be  pre~ 
ferable  fchemes,  have  objeted  to  the  way  in  which  it 

happened,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  narrated.- _ 

Some  have  imagined,  that  poffibly  the  gofpel  hiftory 
may  be  falfe  ;  that  poffibly  the  difciples  were  very  ig¬ 
norant,  and  might  be  deceived  ;  that  poffibly,  too,  they 
were  deep  politicians,  and  a  fet  of  impoftors  ;  and  that 
poffibly  the.  writings  which  deteted  their  falfehood* 
may  have  been  deftroyed.  It  is  difficult  to  reafon,  and- 
worfe  to  convince,  againft  this  evidence  of  poffibilities 
but  we  flatter  ourfelves,  that  to  the  candid  reader  it  will' 
appear  fufficiently  overturned  in  our  article  Miracle;; 
where  it  is  fhown  that  neither  clowns  nor  politicians* 
could  have  a  ied  the  part  that  was  ated  by  the  apoftles,, 
had  not  the  refurretion  been  an  undoubted  fa t.  < 

Some  of  the  objetors  to  it  have  alfo.  maintained,  that 
poffibly  there  is  nothing  material  without  us,  that  there, 
is  nothing  mental  within  us,  and  that  poffibly  the  whole 
world  is  ideas.  This  mode  of  arguing  we  pretend  not 
to  explain  ;  it  is  thought  by  fome  to  proceed  entirely 
from  a  perverfenefs  of  mindor  difpofition,  while  in  boobs, 
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Kefurrcc-  of  medicine  it  is  always  confidered  as  a  fymptom  of  dif- 
don*  cafe,  and  the  patient  recommended  to  be  treated  in  the 
u^zr“n" J  hofpital,  and  not  in  the  academy. 

Importance  By  his  raifing  others,  and  particulary  by  rifing  him- 
of  the  doc-  felf,  from  the  dead,  coir  Saviour  demonitrated  that  a  re- 
furreftion  from  the  dead  is  poffible.  And  on  that  au¬ 
thority,  which  by  his  miracles  he  proved  to  be  divine, 
he  declared  to  his  followers,  that  there  is  to  be  a  gene¬ 
ral  refure£tion  both  of  the  juft  and  of  the  unjuft,  in- 
ftruding  his  difciples  to  propagate  this  doflrine  through 
all  nations  ;  St  Paul  confeffing,  that  if  there  be  no  refur- 
reflion  of  the  dead,  preaching  is  vain,  and  our  faith  is 
vain. 

As  to  the  order  of  fucceffion  in  which  the  dead  arc 
to  be  raifed,  the  Scriptures  are  almoft  filent.  St  Paul 
lays,  that  every  man  is  to  rife  in  his  own  order,  and 
that  the  dead  in  Chrift  are  to  rife  firft:  and  St  John  ob- 
ferved  in  his  vifion,  that  the  fouls  of  them  which  were 
beheaded  for  the  witnefs  of  Jefus,  and  for  the  word  of 
God,  and  which  had  not  worffiipped  the  beaft,  neither 
his  image,  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  their 
foreheads,  or  in  their  hands,  lived  and  reigned  with 
Chrift  a  thoufand  years ;  but  the  reft  of  the  dead  lived 
not  again  until  the  thoufand  years  (y)  were  finiffied. 

With  what  A  queftion  that  has  much  oftener  agitated  the  minds 
bodies  they  of  men  is,  with  what  fort  of  bodies  are  the  dead  to  be 
fhall  rife.  raifed  ?  St  Paul  lias  anfwered,  with  incorruptible  and 
immortal  bodies  (z).  And  to  filence  the  difputatious 
caviller  of  his  day,  he  illuftrated  his  do&rine  by  the 
growth  of  grain.  “  Thou  fool  (faid  he),  that  which 
thou  foweft,  thou  foweft  not  that  body  that  fhall  be, 
but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  of  fome  other 
.grain.”  To  us  it  appears  very  furprifing,  that  any  one 
who  reads  this  paffage  with  the  ftighteft  attention, 
ffiould  perplex  himfelf,  or  difturb  the  church  with  idle 
attempts  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  bodies  with  which 
we  (hall  die  and  rife  again  at  the  laft  day.  The  apoftle 
cxprefsly  affirms,  that  “  fleffi  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God;  that  we  fhall  all  be  changed,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  laft  trump  ; 
that  there  are  celeftial  bodies  and  bodies  terreftrial  ;  and 
that  the  glory  of  the  celeftial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of 
the  terreftrial  another.” 

That  this  implies  a  total  change  of  qualities,  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  difpute  ;  but  ftill  it  has  been  confidered  as  an 
article  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  that  we  are  to  rife  with  the 
fame  bodies  in  refpefl  of  fubftance.  What  is  meant  by 
the  identity  of  fubftance,  with  qualities  wholly  different, 
it  is  not  very  eafy  to  conceive.  Perhaps  the  meaning 
may  be,  that  our  incorruptible  bodies  fhall  confift  of  the 
fame  material  particles  with  our  mortal  bodies,  though 
thefe  particles  will  be  differently  arranged  to  produce 
the  different  qualities.  But  as  the  particles  ©f  our 
p refen t  bodies  are  conftantly  changing,  and  as  different 
particles  compofe  the  body  at  different  times,  a  queftion 
has  bedn  put,  With  what  fet  of  particles  fhall  we  rife? 
Here  a  fingular  variety  of  opinions  have  been  held, 
ft  Lslbnitz .  Some  *  contend,  that  we  fhall  rife  with  the  original 
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ftamina  of  our  bodies  derived  from  our  parents ;  fome  Refurreo 
are  for  rifing  with  that  fet  of  particles  which  they  had  tion* 
at  birth  ;  fome  with  the  fet  which  they  are  to  have  at  “’r_v  "  'f 
death ;  and  fome  with  the  particles  which  remain  after 
maceration  in  waterf ;  though,  God  knows,  that  if  this  \HcJy* 
maceration  be  continued  long,  thefe  may  arife  with  few 
or  no  particles  at  all.  Another  query  has  given  much 
alarm.  What  if  any  of  thefe  particles  ffiould  enter  a 
vegetable,  compofe  its  fruit,  and  be  eaten  by  a  man, 
woman,  or  a  child  ?  Will  not  a  difpute,  fimilar  to  that 
apprehended  by  the  Sadducees  about  the  wife  of  the 
feven  brothers,  neceffarily  follow,  whofe  particles  are 
they  to  be  at  the  refurre&ion  ?  Againft  this  confufion, 
they  truft  that  the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  heaven  will 
take  all  the  proper  and  neceffary  meafures ;  and  they 
even  venture  to  point  out  a  way  in  which  that  may  be 
done.  A  foot  deep  of  earth,  they  obferve,  in  two  or 
three  of  the  counties  of  England,  fuppofing  each 
perfon  to  weigh  on  an  average  about  feven  ftones  and 
a  few  pounds,  would  amply  fupply  with  material  bodies 
600,000,000  of  fouls  for  no  lefs  a  fpace  than  20,000 
years  §  ;  and  therefore  there  feems  to  be  no  neceffity  for  §SeeJ7o/yV 
the  vamping  up  of  their  old  materials  to  lodge  and  ac-  Refurreaion 
commodate  new  fouls.  •/  *^Jatne^ 

But,  unluckily  here,  the  queftion  is  not  about  the  ^  afirteUm 
poffibility  of  keeping  the  particles  of  different  bodies 
feparate  and  diftindl.  The  queftion  is  rather,  What  have 
the  Scriptures  determined  on  the  fubjedt?  Now  the 
Scriptures  fay,  that  the  fpirit  returns  unto  God  who 
gave  it.  And  ffiould  it  be  afked,  in  what  place  does  he 
referve  it  till  the  refurreflion  ?  the  Scriptures  reply,  in 
the  place  of  the  dead  ;  becaufe  the  foul  defeends  into 
the  pit,  is  redeemed  from  the  grave  ;  and  the  fting  of 
death,  the  laft  enemy  that  is  to  be  deftroyed,  fhall  be 
taken  away  when  the  trumpet  of  God  fhall  found  :  at 
which  time  the  dead  that  deep  in  their  graves  fhall 
awake,  fhall  hear  the  voice,  and  fhall  come  forth. 

There  is  not  here  fo  much  as  a  word  concerning  the 
body  ;  and  therefore  it  was  afked  with  what  bodies 
are  the  dead  to  be  raifed  ?  To  which  it  was  anfwered, 
the  vile  body  is  to  be  changed.  The  body  which  is,  is 
not  the  body  which  ffiall  be  ;  for  the  incorruptible  muft 
put  on  incorruption,  and  that  which  is  mortal,  put  on 
immortality. 

This  curious  difeovery  of  the  fentiments  of  Scripture 
we  owe  to  a  lay-man,  the  celebrated  Locke  ;  who,  in 
one  of  his  controverfies  with  the  biffiop  of  Worcefter, 
came  to  underftand  what  he  knew  not  before,  namely, 
that  nowhere  have  the  Scriptures  fpoken  of  the  refur* 
re£tion  of  the  fame  body  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  ufu- 
ally  conceived.  The  refurreflion  of  the  fame  perfon  is 
indeed  promifed  ;  and  how  that  promife  may  be  fulfill¬ 
ed,  notwithftanding  the  conftant  change  of  the  particles 
of  the  body,  lias  been  ffiown  in  another  place.  See 
Metaphysics,  Part  III.  Chap.  iii. 

The  advocates,  therefore,  for  the  refurre&ion  of  the 
mortal  body,  have  again  been  obliged  to  betake  them- 
felves  to  the  fhifts  of  reafoning.  It  is  proper,  fay  they, 

S  2  that 


(y)  Thefe  thoufand  years  formed  the  happy  millenium  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  fathers  ;  and  the 
learned  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  a  fimilar  notion  prevailed  among 
the  Jews.  See  Millenium. 

(z)  Our  Saviour  rofe  with  the  fame  body,  both  as  to  fubftance  and  qualities ;  becaufe  it  was  neceffary  that 
liis  perfon  ffiould  be  known  and  identified  after  his  refurredtion. 
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Reftrrer-  that  the  fame  bodies  which  have  been  accomplices  in 
our  vices  and  virtues^  fhoiild  alfo  fhare  in  our  rewards 
and  punifhments.  Now,  granting  they  will,  fhall  one 
fet  of  particles  be  bound  for  the  crimes,  or  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  rewards,  of  the  animal  fyftem,  from  its  firft 
commencement  to  its  diffolution?  or  fhall  every  particle 
rife  up  fucceffively,  and  receive  its  dividend  of  rewards 
and  punifhments  for  the  vices  and  virtues  that  belonged 
to  the  fyftem  duiing  the  time  that  they  were  in  union 
with  the  fentient  principle  ?  and  is  the  hand  that  fell  in 
defending  a  father  to  be  (as  is  fuppofed  in  fome  of  the 
eaftern  countries)  rewarded  in  heaven  ;  while  the  other 
that  ft  ruck  him  when  the  fon  became  vicious,  is  difmiffed 
into  torments  ? 

Finding  this  hypothefis  fupported  by  neither  Scrip¬ 
ture  nor  reafon,  they  next  appeal  to  the  ancient  fathers. 
And  they,  it  is  confefted,  are  for  the  refurre&ion  of  the 
very  fame  flefh.  But  this  notion  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  which  have  faid,  that  flefh  and  blood 
are  not  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  whatever  be  the  bodies  with  which  the  dead  are 
*  he  refur-  to  be  raifed  at  the  general  refurredtion,  all  mankind 
section,  mu^  appear  in  judgment,  and  receive  fentence  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  without  regard,  fo 
far  as  we  know,  to  their  actions  and  conduct  in  the 
middle  ftate.  After  this  fentence,  the  righteous  are  to 
enter  into  celeftial  and  eternal  joys,  and  the  wicked  to 
fnffer  the  punifhments  of  hell.  Thefe  punifhments 
fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  everlafting ;  others  think, 
that  after  fome  temporary  punifhment,  the  fouls  of  the 
wicked  are  to  be  annihilated;  and  others  imagine,  that 
after  doing  purgatorial  penance  for  a  while  in  hell,  they 
are  to  be  again  received  into  favour  y,  inclining  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  denunciations  of  the  Almighty  as  a  child 
would  do  the  threatenings  of  his  mother,  or  a  lover 
the  affe&ed  chidings  of  his  miftrefs  (a). 

RESUSCITATION,  the  fame  with  refurre&ron 
and  revivification.  See  the  preceding  article  and  Re¬ 
animation. 

The  term  refufeitatien ,  however,  is  more  particularly 
ufed  by  chcmifts  for  the  reproducing  a  mixed  body 
from  its  afhes  ;  an  ait  to  which  many  have  pretended) 
as  to  reproduce  plants,  See.  from  their  afhes. 

RETAIL,  in  commerce,  is  the  felling  of  goods  in 
fmall  parcels,  in  oppofition  to  wholefale.  See  Com- 

MER.CE. 

RETAINER,  a  fervant  who  does  not  continually 
dwell  in  the  houfe  of  his  mafter,  but  only  attends  up¬ 
on  fpecial  occafions. 

RETAINING  fee,  the  firft  fee  given  to  a  ferjeant 
or  counfellor  at  law,  in  order  to  make  him  fure,  and 
prevent  his  pleading  on  the  contrary  fide. 

RETALIATION,  among  civilians,  the  a  &  of  re¬ 
turning  like  for  like. 

RETARDATION,  in  phyfics,  the  ad  of  dimi- 
nifhing  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body.  See  Gunnery, 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  and  Projectiles* 
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RETE  mirabile,  in  anatomy,  a  fmall  plexus  or  net¬ 
work  of  veflels  in  the  brain,  furrounding  the  pituitary 
gland. 

RETENTION  is  defined  by  Mr  Locke  to  be,  a 
faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  keeps  or  retains  thofe 
fimple  ideas  it  has  once  received,  by  fenfation  or  reflec¬ 
tion.  See  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  Chap.  ii. 

Retention  is  alfo-  ufed,  in  medicine,  8c c.  for  the 
ftate  of  contraction  iu  the  folids  or  vafcular  parts  of  the 
body,  which  makes  them  hold  faft  their  proper  con-; 
tents.  In  this  fenfe,  retention  is  oppofed  to  evacua¬ 
tion  and  excretion.- 

RETICULAR  body  (corpus  reticulare ),  in  anatom 
my,  a  very  fine  membrane,  perforated,  in  the  manner  of 
a  net,  with  a  multitude  of  foramina.  It  is  placed  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  cuticle;  and  when  that  is  feparated 
from  the  cutis,  whether  by  art  or  accident,  this  adheres 
firmly  to  it,  and  is  fcarce  pofiible  to  be  parted  from 
it,  feeming  rather  to  be  its  inner  fuperfleies  than  a 
diftindt  fubftarice.  In  regard  to  this,  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve,  firft,  the  places*  in  which  it  is  found,  being  all 
thofe  in  which  the  fenfe  of  feeling  is  moft  acute,  as  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,* 
and  on  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  tongue,,  however,  is 
the  part  where  it  is  moft  accurately  to  be  obferved  :  it 
is  more  eafily  diftinguifhable  there  than  anywhere  elfe, 
and  its  nature  and  ftrudture  are  moft  evidently  fecn 
there. 

Its  colour  in  the  Europeans  is  white  ;  but  in  the  ne+ 
groes  and  other  black  nations  it  is  black  ;  in  the  tawny 
it  is  yellowifh:  the  fkin  itfelf  in  both  is  white;  and  the 
blacknefs  and  yellownefs  depend  altogether  on  the  co¬ 
lour  of  this  membrane; 

The  ufes  of  the  corpus  reticulare  are  to  preferve  the 
ftru&ure  of  the  other  parts  of  the  integuments,  and 
keep  them  in  their  determinate  form  and  fituation.  Its 
apertures  give. paftage  to  the  hairs  and  fweat  through 
the  papillae  and  excretory  dudts  of  the  fkin  :  it  retains 
thefe  in  a  certain  and  determinate  order,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  removed  out  of  their  places,  and  has  fome 
fhare  in  preferving  the  foftnefs  of  the  papillae,  which 
renders  them  fit  for  the  fenfe  of  feeling.  See  Ana  to  r 
my,  n°  83. 

Reticulum,  is  a  Latin  word,  fignifying  a  little  or 
cajling  net .  It  was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  parti# 
cular  mode  of  conftru£tmg  their  buildings.  In  the  city 
of  Salino  (fee  Salino)  are  ftill  to  be  feen  remains  of 
fome  walls,  evidently  of  Roman  origin  from  the  reticu* 
lum.  This  ftru£lure  confifts  of  fmall  pieces  of  baked 
earth  cut  lozengewife,  and  difpofed  with  great  regularity 
on  the  angles,. fo  as  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of 
cut  diamonds  ;  and  was  called  reticular ,  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  fifhing-nets.  The  Romans  always  concealed 
it  under  a  regular  coating  of  other  matter ;  and  Mr 
Houel  informs  us,  that  this  was  the  only  fpecimen  of 
it  which  he  faw  in  all  his  travels  through  Sicily,  Malta* 
and  Lipari.  It  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  fome  baths, 

which 
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(a)  The  French  convention,  whofe  principles  are  equally  new,  daring,  and  definitive  of  all  that  is  decent' 
or  of  good  report,  have  decided  this  queftion  in  a  very  fumm'ary  way,  by  decreeing  death  to  be  an  eternal  fleep  y 
a  decree  equally  abfurd  in  itfelf  and  fatal  in  its  confequences.  Since  this  article  went  to  the  prefs,  however,  we 
have  learned,  from  the  moft  refpedtable  authority,  that  wild  and  abfurd  as  the  opinion  is,  it  has  been  induftrioufly 
propagated  in  this  country,  and  that  in  fome  places  it  has  gained  ground.  The  confequences  of  this,  were  it  to 
become  general,  muft  indeed  be  baneful  beyond  all  conception;  and  we  fhall  afterwards  take  occafion  to  expofe  the 
opinion  and  its  nefarious  confequences  at  greater  length  than  it  is  now  poflible  to  do  in  this  place.  See  Theology. 
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tetimo  which'  have  been  built  far  the  convenience  of  fea-bath- 
.  U  ing. 

RETIMO,  the  ancient  Rhltymnia  of  Stephen  the 
geographer,  and  called  by  Ptolemy  Rhkymna ,  is  a  fine 
city,  lying  at  one  end  of  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  on  the 
north  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of  Candiai  It  is  but  a  fmall 
place,  containing  fcarce  6000  inhabitants  ;  but  it  is  a  hi- 
fhop’s  fee,  and  the  harbour  is  defended  by  a  citadel, 
where  a  bafhaw  I'efides.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1647,  an(^  ^as  been  in  their  hands  ever  fince.  It  is  about 
45  miles  from  Candid.  E.  Long.  24.  45.  N.Lat.  35.  22. 

The  citadel,  which  flands  on  a  rock  jutting  out  into 
the  fea,  would  be  diffident  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
were  it  not  iituated  at  the  foot  of  an  high  hill,  from 
which  it  might  be  cannonaded  with  great  advantage. 
The  harbour  is  now  almoft  filled  with  fand,  and  is  no 
longer  accefTible  to  (hipping  ;  nor  do  the  Turks  in  any 
meafure  oppofe  the  ravages  of  time,  but  behold  with  a 
carelefs  eye  the  molt  valuable  works  in  a  (late  of  ruin. 
The  French  had  formerly  a  vice-conful  at  Retimo,  to 
which  fhips  ufed  to  repair  for  cargoes  of  oil  £  but  they 
imve  been  long  unable  to  get  into  the  harbour  :  to  re¬ 
pair  which,  however,  and  to  revive  the  commerce  of 
Retimo,  would  be  a  molt  ufeful  attempt.  The  plains 
around  the  city  abound  in  a  variety  of  produ&ions. 
Great  quantities  of  oil,  cGtton,  faffron,  and  wax,  are 
produced  here  ;  and  they  would  be  produced  in  (till 
greater  quantities  if  the  inhabitants  could  export  their 
commodities.  .  The  gardens  of  Retimo  bear  the  belt 
fruits  in  the  ifiand  ;  excellentpomegranates,  almonds, 
piilacho  nuts,  and  oranges.  The  apricot-tree,  bearing 
the  michmich,  the  juice  of  which  is  fo  delicious,  and  its 
flavour  fo  exquifite,  is  found  here.  It  is  a  kind  of 
early  peach,  but  fmaller  and  more  juicy  than  thofe  of 
France." 

RETINA,  in  anatomy,  the  expanfion  of  the  optic 
nerves  over  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  where  the  fenfe  of 
vifion  is  firft  received.  See  Anatomy,  n®  142.- and 
Optics  ( Index)  at  Eye  and  Vifion. 

RE  i  INUE,  the  attendants  or  followers  of.  a  prince 
or  perfon  of  quality,  chiefly  in  a  journey. 

RETIRADE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  retrench- 
tnent  made  in  the  body  of  a  baftion,  or  other  work, 
which  is  to  be  difputed,  inch  by  inch,  after  the  defences 
are  difinantled.  It  ufually  confifls  of  two  faces,  which 
make  a  re-entering  angle.  When  a  breach  is  made  in 
a  baftion,  the  enemy  may  alfo  make  a  retirade  or  new 
fortification  behind  it. 

RETIREMENT,  means  a  private  way  of  life  or  a 
I  ’  fecret- habitation.  “  Few  (fays  an  elegant  writer)  are 
able  to  bear  folitude  ;  and  though  retirement  is- the  of- 
tenfible  obje&  of  the  greater  part,  yet,  when  they  are 
enabled  by  fuccefs  to  retire,  they  feel  themfelves  un¬ 
happy.  Peculiar  powers  and  elegance  of  mind  are  nc^ 
ceffary  to  enable  us  to  draw  all  our  refources  from  our- 
felvcs.  In  a  remote  and  folitary  village  the  mind  mull 
be  internally  a&ive  in  a  great  degree,  or  it  will  .be  mi- 
ferable  for.  want  of  employment.  Rut  in  great  and 
populous  cities,  even  while  it  is  paffive,  it  will  be  con- 
flantly  arnufed.  It  is  impoffible  to  walk  the  ftreets 
without  finding  the.  attention  powerfully  folicited  on 
every  fide.  .  No  exertion  is  neeeffary.  Objeds  pour 
t  lend  elves  into  the  fenfes,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
pi  event  their  admittance.  But,  in  retirement,  there 
*nuil  be  a  fpirit  of  philofophy  and  a  (lore  of  learning, 
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or  erfe  the  fancied  feenes  of  blifs  will  vaniflr  like  the  co¬ 
lours  of  the  rainbow.  Poor  Cowley  might  be  faid  to 
be  melancholy  mad.  He  languifned  for  folitude,  and 
wifhed  to  hide  himfelf  in  the  wilds  of  America.  But, 
alas  !  he  was^  not  able  to  fupport  the  folitude  of  a  coun^ 
try  village  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  metropolis  ! 

“  With  a  virtuous  and  cheerful  family,  with  a  few* 
faithful  and  good-humoured  friends,  with  a  well-feled- 
ed  colledion  of  elegant  books,  and  with  a  competency, 
one  may  enjoy  comforts  even  in  the  deferted  village, 
which  the  city,  with  all  its  diverfions,  cannot  Ripply/’ 

RETORT,  in  chemiflry,  an  oblong  or  globular  vef- 
fd  with  its  neck  bent,  proper  for  diftillation.  See  Che¬ 
mistry,  n°576. 

I11  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  p.  96.  we 
find  a  paper  containing  a  method  for  preventing  ftone 
retorts  from  breaking ;  or  flopping  them  wheif  crack¬ 
ed,  during  any  chemical  operation,  without  lofing  any 
of  the  contained  fubjed.  “  I  have  always  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  (fays  the  writer)  to  ufe  a  previous  coating  for 
filling  up  the  interfaces  of  the  earth  or  (lone,  which  is 
made  by  diiTolving  two  ounces  of  borax  in  a‘  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  adding  to  the  folution  as  much  fla¬ 
ked  lime  as  will  make  it  into  a  thin  pafle ;  this,  with  a 
common  painter’s  brufh,  may  be  fpread  over  feveral  re- 
t°rtsL,  which  when  dry  are  then  ready  for  the  proper 
preferviiig  coating.  The  intention  of  this  firft  coating 
is,  that  the  fubftances  thus  fpread  over,  readily  vitrify¬ 
ing  in  the  fire,  prevent  any  of  the  diftilling  matters  from 
pervading  the  retort,  but  does  in  nowife  prevent  it  from 
cracking. 

“  Whenever  I  want  to  ufe  any  of  the  above  coated 
retorts  ;  after  I  have  charged  them  with  the  fubftance 
to  be  diftilled,  I  prepare  a  thin  pafte,  made  with  com¬ 
mon  linfeed  oil  and  flaked  lime  well  mixed,  and  perfect¬ 
ly  plaftic,  that  it  may  be  eafily  fpread:  with  this  let 
the  retorts  be  covered  all  over  except  that  part  of  the 
neck  which  is  to  be  inferted  into  the  receiver  ;  this  is 
readily  done  with  a  painter’s  brufh  :  the  coating'  will 
be  fufficiently  dry  in  a  day  or  two,  and  they  wilf  then 
be  fit  for  ufe.  With  -  this  coating  I  have  for  feveral 
years  worked  my  ftone  retorts,  without  any  danger  of 
their  breaking,  and  have  frequently  ufed  the  fame  re¬ 
tort  four  or  five  times ;  obferving  particularly  to  coat 
it  over  with  the  laft  mentioned  compofition  every  time 
it  is  charged  witL  frefh  materials:  Before  I  made  ufe 
of  this  expedient,  it  was  an  even  chance,  in  condiRling 
operations  in  ftone  and  earthen  retorts,  whether  they 
did  not  crack  every  time  ;  by  which  means  great  lois 
has  been  fuftained.  If  at  any  time  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  the  retorts  fhould  crack,  fpread  fome  of  the  oil 
compofition  thick  on  the  part,  and  fprinkle  fome  pow¬ 
der  of  flacked  lime  on  it,  and  it  immediately  flops  the 
fiffure,  and  prevents  any  of  the  diftilling  matter  from 
pervading  ;  even  that  fubtile  penetrating  fubftance  the 
folid  phofphorus  will- not  penetrate  through  it.  It  may 
be  applied  without  any  danger,  even  when  the  retort  is 
red  hot ;  and  when  it  is  made  a  little  fliffer,  is  more 
proper  for  luting  veffels  than  any  other  I  ever  have 
tried  ;  beeaufe  if  properly  mixed  it  will- never  crack; 
nor  will  it  indurate  fo-as  ter  endanger  the  breaking  the 
necks  of  the  vefiels  when  taken  off/’ 

RETRACTS,  among  horfemen,  pricks  in  a  horfe’s 
feet,  aiding  from  the  fault -of  the  farrier  in  driving  nails 
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that  arc  weak,  or  in  driving  them  ill-pointed,  or  other- 
wife  ami  is. 

RETREAT,  in  a  military  fenfe.  An  army  or  body 
of  men  are  faid  to  retreat  when  they  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  enemy,  or  are  retiring  from  the  ground  they 
occupied  :  hence  every  march  in  withdrawing  from  the 
■enemy  is  called  a  retreat . 

That  which  is  done  in  fight  of  an  afHve  enemy,  who 
purfues  with  a  fuperior  force,  is  the  moll  important  part 
of  the  fubjedt ;  and  is,  with  reafon,  looked  upon  as  the 
glory  of  the  profeffion.  It  is  a  manoeuvre  the  m oft  delicate, 
and  the  propereft  to  difplay  the  prudence,  genius,  cou¬ 
rage,  and  addrefs,  of  an  officer  who  commands:  the  hifto- 
l-ians  of  all  ages  teftify  it  ;  and  hiftorians  have  never 
been  fo  lavifh  of  eulogiums  as  on  the  fubjed  of  the 
brilliant  retreats  of  our  heroes.  If  it  is  important,  it  is 
no  lefs  difficult  to  regulate,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  circumftances,  each  of  which  demands  different  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  an  almoft  endlefs  detail.  Hence  a  good  re¬ 
treat  is  efteemed,  by  experienced  officers,  the  mafter- 
piece  of  a  general.  He  ffiould  therefore  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fituation  of  the  country  through 
which  he  intends  to  make  it,  and  careful  that  nothing 
is  omitted  to  make  it  fafe  and  honourable.  See  War, 

Retreat,  is  alfo  a  beat  of  the  drum,  at  the  firing 
of  the  evening  gun  ;  at  which  the  drum-major,  with  all 
the  drums  of  the  battalion,  except  fuch  as  are  upon  du¬ 
ty,  beats  from  the  camp-colours  on  the  right  to  thofe 
-on  the  left,  on  the  parade  of  encampment  :  the  drums 
of  all  the  guards  beat  alfo  ;  the  trumpets  at  the  fame 
time  founding  at  the  head  of  their  refpe&ive  troops. 
This  is  to  warn  the  foldiers  to  forbear  firing,  and  the 
centinels  to  challenge,  till  the  break  of  day  that  the 
reveille  is  beat.  The  retreat  is  likewife  called  Jetting  the 
watch . 

RETRENCHMENT  literally  fignifies  fomething 
cut  off  or  taken  from  a  thing  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  the 
fame  with  fubtra&ion,  diminution,  See. 

Retrenchment,  in  the  art  of  war,  any  kind  of 
work  raifed  to  cover  a  poft,  and  fortify  it  againft  the 
enemy,  fuch  as  fafeines  loaded  with  earth,  gambions, 
barrels  of  earth,  fand-bags,  and  generally  all  things 
that  can  cover  the  men  and  ftop  the  enemy.  See  For¬ 
tification  and  War. 

RETRIBUTION,  a  handfome  prefent:,  gratuity, 
or  acknowledgment,  given  inftead  of  a  formal  falary  or 
.hire,  to  perfons  employed  in  affairs  that  do  not  fo  im¬ 
mediately  fall  under  eftimation,  nor  within  the  ordinary 
commerce  in  money. 

RETROMINGENTS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  clafs 
or  divifion  of  animals,  whofe  charaSteriftic  is,  that  they 
flale  or  make  water  backwards,  both  male  and  female. 

RETURN  (rtturna  or  retorna),  in  law,  is  ufed  in 
divers  fenfes.  i .  Return  of  writs  by  fheriffs  and  bailiffs 
is  a  certificate  made  by  them  to  the  court,  of  what  they 
have  done  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  writ  di¬ 
rected  to  them.  This  is  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
writ  by  the  officer,  who  thus  fends  the  writ  back  to  the 
court  from  whence  it  iffued,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
filed.  2.  Return  of  a  commiffion,  is  a  certificate  or 
anfwer  fent  to  the  court  from  whence  the  commiffion 
iffues,  concerning  what  has  been  done  by  the  commif- 
fioners.  3.  Returns,  or  days  in  bank,  are  certain  days 
in  each  term,  appointed  for  the  return  of  writs,  &c. 
Thus  Hillary  term  has  four  returns,  viz.  in  the  king’s- 
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bench,  on  the  day  next  after  the  o&ave,  or  eighth  day 
after  Hillary  day  :  on  the  day  next  after  the  fifteenth  R  tl 
day  from  St  Hillary;  on  the  day  after  purification;  and  et*  ■ 
on  the  next  after  the  oftave  of  the  purification.  In 
the  common  pleas,  in  eight  days  of  St  Hillary  :  from 
the  day  of  St  Hillary,  in  fifteen  days  :  on  the  day  af¬ 
ter  the  purification  :  in  eight  days  of  the  purification. 

Eafter  term  has  five  returns,  viz.  in  the  king’s-hench, 
on  the  day  next  after  the  fifteenth  day  from  Eafter  : 
on  the  day  next  after  the  three  weeks  from  Eafter  :  on 
the  day  next  after  one  month  from  Eafter  :  on  the  day 
next  after  five  weeks  from  Eafter:  and  on  the  day  next 
after  the  day  following  afcenfion-day.  In  the  common 
pleas,  in  fifteen  days  from  the  feaft  of  Eafter  :  iri  three 
weeks  from  the  feaft  of  Eafter  :  in  one  month  from 
Eafter  day  :  in  five  weeks  from  Eafter  day :  on  the 
day  after  the  afcenfion-day.  Trinity  term  has  four  re¬ 
turns,  viz.  on  the  day  following  the  fecond  day  after 
Trinity  :  on  the  day  following  the  eighth  day  after  Tri¬ 
nity  :  on  the  day  next  after  the  fifteenth  day  from  Tri¬ 
nity  :  011  the  day  next  after  three  weeks  from  Trinity. 

In  the  common  pleas,  on  the  day  after  Trinity :  in 
eight  days  of  Trinity:  in  fifteen  days  from  Trinity  :  in 
three  weeks  from  Trinity.  Michaelmas  term  has  fix 
returns,  viz.  on  the  day  next  after  three  weeks  from 
St  Michael :  on  the  day  next  after  one  month  of  St 
Michael :  on  the  day  following  the  fecond  day  after 
All-fouls :  on  the  day  next  after  the  fecond  day  after 
St  Martin :  on  the  day  following  the  o<ftave  of  St 
Martin  :  on  the  day  next  after  fifteen  days  of  St  Mar¬ 
tin.  In  the  common  pleas,  in  three  weeks  from  St 
Michael :  in  one  month  from  St  Michael :  on  the  day 
after  All-fouls :  on  the  day  after  St  Martin  :  on  the 
o£tave  of  St  Martin  :  in  fifteen  days  from  St  Martin., 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  in  the  kingVbench,  all 
returns  are  to  be  made  on  fome  particular  day  of  the 
week  in  each  term,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  make 
the  writs  out  of  that  court  returnable  on  a  lion-judicial 
day;  fuch  as  Sunday,  and  All-faints,  in  Michaelmas 
term,  the  purification  in  Hillary,  the  afeenfion  in  Eaf¬ 
ter,  and  Midfummer-day,  except  it  fhould  fall  on  the 
firft  day  of  Trinity  term. 

Returns,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  of  various  forts, 
but  all  tending  to  explain  the  ftate  of  the  army,  regi¬ 
ment,  or  company  ;  namely,  how  many  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  duty,  on  duty,  fick  in  quarters,  barracks,  infirmary, 
or  hofpital  ;  prifoners,  abfent  with  or  without  leave  ; 
total  effe&ive  ;  wanting  to  complete  the  eftablifhment, 

&c. 

RETUSARI,  an  ifland  in  Ruffia,  is  a  long  flip  of 
land,  or  rather  fand,  through  the  middle  of  which  runs  Co***wi 
a  ridge  of  granite.  It  is  20  miles  from  Peterfburg  hy^Ja, 
water,  four  from  the  fhore  of  Ingria,  and  nine  from  the 
coaft  of  Carelia.  It  is  about  10  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  was  overfpreacF with  firs  and  pines  when  Pe¬ 
ter  firft  conquered  it  from  the  Swedes.  It  contains  at 
prefent  about  30,000  inhabitants,  including  the  failors 
and  garrifon,  the  former  of  whom  amount  to  about 
12,000,  the  latter  to  1500  men.  The  ifland  affords  a 
fmall  quantity  of  pafture,  produces  vegetables,  and  a  few 
fruits,  fuch  as  apples,  currants,  goofeberries,  and  ftraw- 
berries,  which  thrive  in  this  northern  climate. 

RETZ  (Cardinal  de).  See  Gondi. 

RETZIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants,  and 
1  to 
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l  liflgen  to  the  25th  natural  order,  Campanqeet f.  The  capfule 
I!  ,  is  bilocular,  the  corolla  cylindrical,  and  villous  without: 

*  htlon'  the  ftigma  bifid. 

REUTLINGEN,  a  handfome,  free,  and  imperial 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  and  duchy 
of  Wirtemberg  ;  feated  in  a  plain  on  the  river  Efchez, 
near  the  Neckar,  adorned  with  handfome  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  has  a  well  frequented  college.  E.  Long.  9. 
10.  N.  Lat.  48.  31. 

REVE,  Reeve,  or  Greve ,  the  bailiff  of  a  franchife, 
or  manor,  thus  called,  efpecially  in  the  well  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Hence  fhire-reeve,  fheriff,  port-greve,  & c. 

REVEILLE,  a  beat  of  drum  about  break  of  day, 
to  give  notice  that  it  is  time  for  the  foldiers  to  arife, 
and  that  the  fentries  are  to  forbear  challenging. 

REVEL,  a  port  town  of  Livonia,  fituated  at  the 
fouth  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Finland,  partly  in  a  plain 
and  partly  on  a  mountain  5133  miles  fouth- weft  of  Pe- 
terfburg,  and  85  fouth-eaft  of  Abo.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  trade,  and  holds  two  fairs  yearly,  which  are  vi- 
fited  by  merchants  from  all  countries,  but  particularly 
by  thofe  of  England  and  Holland.  It  is  a  ftrong  and 
a  rich  place,  with  a  capital  harbour.  It  is  furrounded 
with  high  walls  and  deep  ditches,  and  defended  by  a 
caftle  and  flout  baftions.  It  was  confirmed  to  the 
Swedes  at  the  peace  of  Oliva,  conquered  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1710,  and  ceded  to  Ruffia  in  1721.  The 
conqneft  of  it  was  again  attempted  by  the  Swedes  in 
1790.  The  duke  of  Sudermania,  with  the  Swedifh 
fleet,  attempted  to  carry  the  harbour  ;  but  after  an  ob- 
ftinate  engagement  with  the  Ruffian  fleet,  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  give  it  up  ;  but  it  was  but  for  a  very  fhort 
while.  He  retired  about  lokaguesfrom  the  harbour, 
to  repair  the  damage  his  fleet  had  fuftained,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  fecond  attack  before  any  relief  could  be  af¬ 
forded  to  the  Ruffian  fleet.  As  foon  as  he  had  refitted, 
he  failed  for  the  harbour,  at  a  league  diftant  from 
which  the  Ruffian  fleet  was  difeovered,  ready  to  difpute 
with  the  Swedes  the  entrance.  Upon  a  council  being 
held  by  the  Duke,  it  was  refolved  to  attack  the  Ruft 
bans ;  and  the  fignals  being  given,  the  fleet  bore  down 
for  the  attack,  which  was  maintained  for  near  fix  hours 
with  the  utmoft  fury  :  at  length  the  Swedes  broke  the 
Ruffian  line,  which  threw  them  into  much  confufion  ; 
when  the  Swedes,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  general 
confufion  into  which  the  Ruffians  were  thrown,  follow¬ 
ed  them  with  their  whole  force  into  the  harbour,  where 
the  conflict  and  carnage  were  dreadful  on  both  fides, 
though  the  Swedes  certainly  had  the  worft  of  it  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  their  fkill  and  bravery  is  indifputable. 

This  valuable  place  was  again  confirmed  to  Ruf¬ 
fia  by  the  peace.  The  government  of  Revel  or  Eft- 
honia  is  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
containing  Ave  diftrifts.  1.  Revel,  ori  the  Baltic  lea. 

2.  Baltic-port,  about  40  verfts  weft  ward  from  Revel. 

3.  Habfal,  or  Hapfal,  a  maritime  town.  4.  Weiffen- 
ftein,  on  the  rivulet  Saida,  about  80  verfts  from  Revel. 

5.  Wefenberg,  about  100  verfts  from  Revel,  at  about 
an  equal  diftance  from  that  town  and  Narva. 

REVELATION,  the  aft  of  revealing,  or  making 
a  thing  public  that  was  before  unknown  ;  it  is  alfonfed 
for  the  difeoveries  made  by  God  to  his  prophets,  and 
by  them  to  the  world  ;  and  more  particularly  for  the 
books  of  the  Old  aud  New  Teftamenr.  See  Bible, 
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Christianity,  Miracle,  Religion,  and  T heolo- Revelat ion. 


The  principal  tefts  of  the  truth  of  any  revelation, 
are  the  tendency  of  its  praftical  doftrines  ;  its  eonliften- 
cy  with  itfelf,  and  with  the  known  attributes  of  God  ; 
and  fome  fatisfaftory  evidence  that  it  cannot  have  been 
derived  from  a  human  fonrce. 

Before  any  man  can  receive  a  written  book  as  a  re¬ 
velation  from  God,  he  muft  be  convinced  that  God  ex- 
ifts,  and  that  he  is  poflefled  of  almighty  power,  infinite 
wifdom,  and  perfeft  juft  ice.  Now  fhould  a  book 
teaching  abfurd  or  immoral  doftrines  (as  many  chapters 
of  the  Koran  do,  and  as  all  the  traditionary  fyftems 
of  Paganifm  did),  pretend  to  be  revealed  by  a  God  of 
wifdom  and  juftice,  v/e  may  fafely  rejeft  its  pretenfions 
without  farther  examination  than  what  is  neceflary  to 
fatisfy  us  that  we  have  not  mifunderftood  its  dodlrine. 
Should  a  book  claiming  this  high  origin,  enjoin  in  one 
part  of  it,  and  forbid  in  another,  the  fame  thing  to  be 
done  under  the  fame  circumftances,  we  may  rejeft  it 
with  contempt  and  indignation  ;  becanfe  a  being  of  in¬ 
finite  wifdom  can  never  aft  capricioufly  or  abfnrdly. 
Still,  however,  as  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  know  how 
far  the  powers  of  men  may  reach  in  the  inveftigation  cr 
difeovery  of  ufeful  truth,  fome  farther  evidence  is  necef- 
fary  to  prove  a  doftrine  of  divine  origin,  than  its  mere 
confiftency  with  itfelf,  and  with  the  principles  of 
morality ;  and  this  evidence  can  be  nothing  but  the 
power  of  working  miracles  exhibited  by  him  by  whonv 
it  was  originally  revealed.  Tn  every  revelation  confirm¬ 
ed  by  this  evidence,  many  doftrines  are  to  be  looked 
for  which  human  reafon  cannot  fully  comprehend  ;  and' 
thefe  are  to  be  believed  on  the  teftimony  of  God,  and 
fuffered  to  produce  their  praftical  confequences.  At 
this  kind  of  belief  the  (hallow  infidel  may  fmile  con- 
temptuoufly  ;  but  it  has  place  in  arts  and  fciences  as 
well  as  in  religion.  Whoever  avails  himfelf  of  the  demon- 
ftrations  of  Newton,  Bernoulli,  and  others,  refpeftiiio- 
the  refiftance  of  fluids,  and  applies  their  conclufions  to 
the  art  of  (hip-building,  is  as  implicit  a  believer,  if  lie 
underftand  not  the  principles  of  fluxions,  as  any  Chri- 
ftian  ;  and  yet  no  man  will  fay  that  his  faith  is  not  pro¬ 
ductive  of  important  praftical  confequences.  He  be¬ 
lieves,  however,  in  man,  while  the  Chriftian  believes  in 
God  ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  pretend  that  his  faith 
refts  on  a  furer  foundation. 

Mr  Locke,  in  laying  down  the  diftinft  provinces  of 
reafon  and  faith,  obferves,  1.  That  the  fame  truths 
may  be  difeovered  by  revelation  which  are  difeover- 
able  to  us  by  reafon.  2.  That  no  revelation  can  be 
admitted  again!!  the  clear  evidence  of  reafon.  3.  That 
there  are  many  things  of  which  we  have  but  imper- 
feft  notions,  or  none  at  all  ;  and  others,  of  whofe 
paft,  prefent,  or  future  exiftence,  by  the  natural  ufe 
of  our  faculties  we  cannot  have  the  lead  knowledge: 
and  thefe,  being  beyond  the  difeovery  of  our  faculties, 
and  above  reafon,  when  revealed,  become  the  proper 
objeft  of  our  faith.  He  then  adds,  that  our  reafon 
is  not  injured  or  diftmbed,  but  affifted  and  improved,, 
by  new  difeoveries  of  truth  coming  from  the  fountain 
of  knowledge.  Whatever  God  has  revealed  is  certainly 
true  ;  but  whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  not,  rea- 
fon  muft  judge,  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to* 
rejeft  a  greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  lefs  evi¬ 
dent.. 
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Pcvektion,  dent.  There  can  be  no  evidence  that  any  traditional 
•Revenue  reve^a^on  1S  divine  original,  in  the  words  wc  receive 
^  .it,  and  the  fenfe  we  miderftand  it,  fo  clear  and  fo  cer¬ 

tain  as  that  of.  the  principles  of  reafon  :  and,  there¬ 
fore,  nothing  that  is  contrary  to  the  clear  and  fell- 
evident  di&ates  of  reafon,  has  a  right  to  -be  urged  or 
affented  to  as  a  matter  of  faith,  wherein  reaion  has 
.nothing  to  do. 

Revelation  of  St  John .  See  Apocalypse. 

REVELS,  entertainments  of  daneing,  mafking,  add¬ 
ing  comedies,  farces,  &c.  anciently  very  frequent  in 
the  inns  of  court  and  in  noblemens  houfes,  but  now 
much  difufed.  The  officer  who  has  the  direction  of 
the  revels  at  court  is  called  the  Master  of  the  Revels. 

REVENGE,  means  the  return  of  injury  for  injury, 
2nd  differs  materially  from  that  fudden  refentment  which 
rifes  in  the  ,  mind  immediately  on  being  injured ;  which, 
fo  far  from  being  culpable  when  rellrained  within  due 
bounds,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  felf-prefervation.  Re¬ 
venge,  on  the  contrary,  is  a,  cool  and  deliberate  wicked- 
nefs,  and  is  often  executed  years  after  the  offence  was 
given;  and  the  defire  of  it  is  generally  the  effedt  of 
■littlenefs,  weaknefs,  and  vice;  while,  to  do  right,  and 
.to  fuffer  wrong,  is  an  argument  of  a  great  foul,  that 
fcorns  to  ftoop  to  fu ggefted  revenges. 

Revenge  is  but  a  frailty  incident 

To  craz’d  and  fickly  minds  ;  the  poor  content 

Of  little  fouls,  unable  to  furmount 

An  injury,  too  weak  to  bear  affront.  Dry  den. 

Revenge  is  generally  the  concomitant  of  favage 
minds,  of  minds  implacable,  and  capable  of  the  moll 
horrid  barbarities  ;  unable  to  fet  any  limits  to  their  dif- 
pleafure,  they  can  confine  tlieir  anger  within  no  bounds 
of  reafon. 

Cruel  revenge,  which  ftill  we  find 

The  weakeft  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind. 

Degenerous  paffion,  and  for  man  too  bafe, 

It  feats  its  empire  in  the  favage  race. 

Juvenal. 

The  inffitution  of  law  prevents  the  execution  of  pri¬ 
vate  revenge,  and  the  growth  of  civilization  {hows  its 
impropriety.  Though  in  modern  times  a  fpecics  of  re¬ 
venge  is  fandlioned  by  what  is  called  the  law  of  honour, 
which  evades  the  law  of  .the  land  indeed,  but  which  is 
equally  mean  and  difgraceful  as  the  other  kinds,  and  is 
of  confequences  equally  baneful.  See  Anger,  Duel¬ 
ling,  and  Resentment. 

RE  VENUE,  the  annual  income  a  perfon  receives 
from  the  rent  of  his  lands,  houfes,  intereft  of  money 
in  the  flocks,  &c. 

Royal  Revenue,  that  which  the  Britifh  conflitution 
hath  veiled  in  the  royal  perfon,  in  order  to  fupport  his 
dignity  and  maintain  his  power ;  being  a  portion 
which  each  fuhjedl  contributes  of  his  property,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fccure  the  remainder.  This  revenue  is  either  or- 
dinary  or  extraordinary. 

I.  The  king’s  ordinary  revenue  is  fucli  as  has  ei¬ 
ther  fublifled  time  out  of  mind  in  the  crown  ;  or  elfe 
has  been  granted  by  parliament,  by  way  of  purchafe 
or  exchange  for  fuch  of  the  king’s  inherent  hereditary, 
revenues  as  were  found  inconvenient  to  the  fubjedl. — 
In  faying  that  it  has  fubfiiled  time  out  of  mind  in 
$he  crown,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  king  is  at  pre- 
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lent  in  the  adlnal  poffeffion  of  the  whole  of  his  reve-  Revere 
nue.  Much  (nay  the  greatefl  part)  of  it  is  at  this  day 
in  the  hands  of  fubjedls ;  to  whom  it  has  been  grant¬ 
ed  out  from  time  to  time  by  the  kings  of  England : 
whieh  lias  rendered  the  crown  in  fome'meafure  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  people  for  its  ordinary  fupport  and  fub- 
ii  Hence.  So  that  wc  muff  be  obliged  to  recount,  as 
part  of  the  royal  revenue,  what  lords  of  manors  and 
other  fnbje&s  frequently  look  upon  to  be  their  own 
abfolute  rights  ;  becaufe  they  and  their  anceflors  are  and 
have  been  veiled  in  them  for  ages,  though  in  reality 
originally  derived  from  the  grants  of  our  ancient 
princes. 

1.  The  firft  of  the  king’s  ordinary  revenues,  which 
may  be  taken  notice  of,  is  of  an  eccleilaflical  kind  (as 
are  alfo  the  three  fucceeding  ones),  viz.  the  cuftody  of 
the  temporalities  of  bifhops.  See  Temporalities. 

2.  The  king  is  entitled  to  a  corody,  as  the  law  calls 
it,  out  of  every  bifhopric  ;  that  is,  to  fend  one  of  his 
chaplains  to  be  maintained  by  the  bifhop,  or  to  have  a 
penfion  allowed  him  till  the  bifhop  promotes  him  to  a 
benefice.  This  is  alfo  in  the  nature  of  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  to  the  king,  as  founder  of  the  fee,  fince  he  had 
formerly  the  fame  corody  or  penfion  from  every  abbey 
or  priory  of  royal  foundation.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  now 
fallen  into  total  difufe  ;  though  Sir  Matthew  Hale  fays, 
that  it  is  due  of  common  right,  and  that  no  preferip- 
tion  will  difeharge  it. 

3.  The  king  alfo  is  entitled  to  all  the  tithes  ari- 
fing  in  cxtraparochial  places :  .though  perhaps  it  may 
be  doubted  how  far  this  article,  as  well  as  the  lail,  can 
be  properly  reckoned  a  part  of  the  king’s  own  royal 
revenue  ;  fince  a  corody  fupports  only  his  chaplains, 
and  thefe  extraparochial  tithes  are  held  under  an  im¬ 
plied  truft  that  the  king  will  diflribute  them  for  the 
good  of  the  clergy  in  general. 

4.  The  next  branch  conlifls  in  the  firft-fruits  and 
tenths  of  all  fpiritual  preferments  in  the  kingdom.  See 
Tenths. 

5.  The  next  branch  of  the  king’s  ordinary  revenue 
(which,  as  well  as  the  fubfequent  branches,  is  of  a  lay 
or  temporal  nature)  confifls  in  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  demefne  lands  of  the  crown.  Thefe  demefne  lands, 
terra  domlnicales  regis ,  being  either  the  fhare  referved 
to  the  crown  at  the  original  diftributioa  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  or  fuch  as  came  to  it  afterwards  by  forfeitures 
or  other  means,  were  anciently  very  large  and  exten- 
five  ;  compriflng  divers  manors,  honours,  and  lord- 
fhips  ;  the  tenants  of  which  had  very  peculiar  privi¬ 
leges,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  tenure  in  ancient  demefne. 

At  prefent  they  are  contra&ed  within  a  very  narrow 
compafs,  having  been  almofl  entirely  granted  away  to 
private  fubje&s.  This  has  occafioned  the  parliament 
frequently  to  interpofe ;  and  particularly  after  King 
William  IIL  had  greatly  impoverifhed  the  crown,  an 
a£l  paffed,  whereby  all  future  grants  or  leafes  from  the 
crown  for  any  longer  term  than  31  years  or  three  lives, 
are  declared  to  be  void ;  except  with  regard  to  houfes, 
which  may  be  granted  for  50  years.  And  no  rever- 
fionary  leafe  can  be  made,  fo  as  to  exceed,  together 
with  the  eflatc  in  being,  the  fame  term  of  three  lives 
or  3 1  years  ;  that  is,  when  there  is  a  fubfifling  leafe, 
of  which  there  are  20  years  flill  to  come,  the  king  can¬ 
not  grant  a  future  intereft,  to  commence  after  the  ex- 
piration  of  the  former,  for  any  longer  term  than  1 1 

years* 
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'ermc>  years.  The  tenant  mull  alfo  be  made  liable  to  be 
punifhed  for  committing  wafte  ;  and  the  ufual  rent 
mull  be  referved,  or,  where  there  has  ufually  been  no 
rent,  one-third  of  the  clear  yearly  value.  The  misfor¬ 
tune  is,  that  this  a£l  was  made  too  late,  after  almoll 
every  valuable  pofleffion  of  the  crown  had  been  granted 
away  for  ever,  or  elfe  upon  very  long  leafes ;  but  may 
be  of  benefit  to  pofterity,  when  thofe  leafes  come  to 
expire. 

6.  Hither  might  have  been  referred  the  advantages 
which  were  ufed  to  arife  to  the  king  from  the  profits 
of  his  military  tenures,  to  which  moll  lands  in  the 
kingdom  were  fubjeft,  till  the  llatute  tl  Car.  II.  c.  24. 
which  in  great  meafure  abolilhed  them  all.  Hither  al- 
fo  might  have  been  referred  the  profitable  prerogative 
6f  purveyance  and  pre-emption  :  which  was  a  right  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  crown  of  buying  up  provifions  and  other 
fieceffaries,  by  the  intervention  of  the  king’s  purveyors, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  royal  houfehold,  at  an  appraifed  va¬ 
luation,  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  even  without 
con  fen  t  of  the  owner :  and  alfo  of  forcibly  imprefilng 
the  carriages  and  horfes  of  the  fubjedl,  to  do  the  king’s 
bufmefs  on  the  public  roads,  in  the  conveyance  of  tim¬ 
ber,  baggage,  and  the  like,  however  inconvenient  to 
the  proprietor,  upon  paying  him  a  fettled  price.  A 
prerogative  which  prevailed  pretty  generally  through¬ 
out  Europe  during  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver,  and 
the  high  valuation  of  money  confcquential  thereupon. 

In  thofe  early  times,  the  king's  houfehold  (as  well  as 
thofe  of  inferior  lords)  were  fupported  by  fpecific  ren¬ 
ders  of  corn,  and  other  vi&uals,  from  the  tenants  of 
the  refpe&ive  demefnes;  and  there  was  alfo  a  continual 
-market  kept  at  the  palace-gate  to  furnifh  viands  for 
the  royal  ufe.  And  this  anfwered  allpurpofes,  in  thofe 
ages  of  fimplicity,  fo  long  as  the  king's  court  conti¬ 
nued  in  any  certain  place.  But  when  it  removed  from 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  (as  was  formerly 
very  frequently  done),  it  was  found  neceffary  to  fend 
purveyors  beforehand,  to  get  together  a  iufiicient  quan¬ 
tity  of  provifions  and  other  neceflaries  for  the  houfe¬ 
hold:  and,  left  the  unufual  demand  ftiould  raife  them  to 
fcn  exorbitant  price,  the  powers  beforementioned  were 
'veiled  in  thefe  purveyors  ;  who  in  procefs  of  time  very 
greatly  abided  their  authority,  and  became  a  great  op- 
prefiion  to  the  fubjeft,  though  of  little  advantage  to 
the  crown  ;  ready  money  in  open  market  (when  the 
ioyal  refidence  was  more  permanent,  and  fpecie  began 
to  be  plenty)  being  found  upon  experience  to  be  the 
bell  proveditor  of  any.  Wherefore,  by  degrees,  the 
powers  of  purveyance  have  declined,  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  as  well  as  our  own  :  and  particularly  were  abolifh- 
ed  in  Sweden  by  Guftavus  Adolphus,  towards  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  la  ft  century.  And,  with  us  in  England, 
having  fallen  into  difufe  during  the  liifpenfion  of  mo¬ 
narchy,  King  Charles,  at  his  reftoration,  confented,  by 
the  fame  ftatute,  to  refign  entirely  thofe  branches  of 
his  revenue  and  power :  and  the  parliament,  in  part  of 
tecompenfe,  fettled  011  him,  his  heirs,  and  fucceflors, 
for  ever,  the  hereditary  excife  of  iyd.  per  barrel  on  all 
beer  and  ale  fold  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  proportionable 
fum  for  certain  other  liquors.  So  that  this  hereditary 
excife  now  forms  the  fixth  branch  of  his  majefty’s  or¬ 
dinary  revenue. 

7.  A  feventh  branch  might  alfo  be  computed  to  have 
Vet,.  XVI.  Part  L 
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arifen  fiom  wine-licences ;  or  the  rents  payable  to  the  Revcmi 

crown  by  fuch  perfons  as  are  licenfed  to  fell  wine  by  - v- 

retad  throughout  Britain,  except  in  a  few  privileged 
p  aces.  Thefe  were  fir  ft  fettled  on  the  crown  by  the 
ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  25.  and,  together  with  the  he- 
reditary  excife,  made  up  the  equivalent  in  value  for  the 
Ms  fuftamed  by  the  prerogative  in  the  abolition  of  the  ' 
military  tenures,  and  the  right  of  pre-emption  and 
purveyance  :  but  this  revenue  was  abolilhed  by  the  fta- 
tute  30  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  and  an  annual  fum  of  upward* 
of  L.  7000  per  annum,.  Bluing  out  of  the  new  ftamp- 
duties  linpofed  on  wine- licences,  was  fettled  on  the 
crown  in  its  ftead. 

.  eighth  branch  of  the  king’s  ordinary  revenue 

is  ufually  reckoned  to  confift  in  the  profits  arifing  from 
his  forefts.  See  Forest.  Thefe  confift  principally 
m  the  amercements  or  fines  levied  for  offences  againll 
the  foreft-laws.  But  as  few,  if  any,  courts  of  this  kind 
for  levying  amercements  have  been  held  fince  1632, 

0  Char.  I.  and  as,  from  the  accounts  given  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  that  court  by  our  hiftories  and  law-books, 
nobody  would  wilh  to  fee  them  again  revived,  it  is  need- 
Iefs  to  purfue  this  inquiry  any  farther, 

9.  The  profits  arifing  from  the  king’s  ordinary  courts 
01  juitice  make  a  ninth  branch  of  his  revenue.  And 
thefe  confift  not  only  in  fines  impofed  upon  offenders, 
forfeitures  of  recognizances,  and  amercements  levied 
upon  defaulters  ;  but  alfo  in  certain  fees  due  to  the 
crown  in  a  variety  of  legal  matters,  as,  for  fetting  the 
great  feal  to  charters,  original  writs,  and  other  forenfic 
proceedings,  and  for  permitting  fines  to  be  levied  of 
lands  in  order  to  bar  entails,  or  othenvife  to  infure 
their  title,  .  As  none  of  thele  can  be  done  without  the 
immediate  intervention  of  the  king,  by  himfelf  or  his 
officers,  the  law  allows  him  certain  perquifites  and  pro¬ 
fits,  as  a  recompenfe  for  the  trouble  he  undertakes  for 
the  public.  Thefe,  in  procefs  of  time,  have  been  al- 
moft  all  granted  out  to  private  perfons,  or  elfe  appro¬ 
priated  to  certain  particular  ufes :  fo  that,  though 
our  law  proceedings  are  ftill  loaded  with  their  pay¬ 
ment,  very  little  of  them  is  now  returned  into  the 
king  s  exchequer ;  for  a  part  of  whofe  royal  mainte¬ 
nance  they  were  originally  intended.  All  future  grants 
of  them,  however,  by  the  ftatute  i  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  7. 
are  to  endure  for  no  longer  time  than  the  prince’s  life 
who  grants  them. 

.10,  A.  tenth  branch  of  the  king’s  ordinary  revenue, 
faid  to  be  grounded  on  the  confideiation  of  his  guard! 
mg  and  proteaing  the  feas  fiom  pirates  and  robbers, 
is  the  right  to  royal fijb,  which  are  whale  and  fturgeon: 
and  thefe,  when  either  thrown  afhore,  or  caught  near 
the  coafts,  are  the  property  of  the  king,  on  account 
of  their  fuperior  excellence.  Indeed,  our  anceftors 
feem  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  notion  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  right  j  it  being  the  prerogative  of 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy  ; 
and  from  one  of  thefe  it  was  probably  derived  to  our 
princes. 

1 1 .  Another  maritime  revenue,  and  founded  partly 
upon  the  fame  reafon,  is  that  of  shipwrecks.  See 
Wreck. 

12.  A  twelfth  branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  right 
to  mines,  has  its  original  from  the  king’s  prerogative 
of  coinage,  in  order  to  fupply  him  with  materials ;  and 
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therefore  thofe  mines  which  are  properly  royal,  and  to 
v — -v - which  the  king  is  entitled  when  found,  are  only  thole 


of  filver  and  gold.  See  Mine. 


.  iiiver  duu  gu.u.  w'-'-  4  f  .  i  .1 

13.  To  the  fame  original  may  in  part  be  reieueutne 

revenue  of  t'reafure -trove.  See  T&BAsvRS-Trow. 

14.  Waifs.  See  Waif. 
iy.  Ell  rays.  See  Estrav 


nary  revenue,  or  the  proper  patrimony  of  the  crown  ; 
which  was  very  large  formerly,  and  capable  of  being 
increafed  to  a  magnitude  truly  formidable  :  for  there 
are  very  few  eftatcs  in  the  kingdom  that  have  not,  at 
fome  period  or  other  lince  the  Norman  conqueft,  been 
veiled  in  the  brands  of  the  king,  by  forfeiture,  efeheat, 
or  otherwife.  But,  fortunately  for  the  liberty  of  the 
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15.  Eftrays.  See  Estrav.  #  t  fnhieft  this  hereditary  landed  revenue,  by  a  feries  of 

of  royal  fifh,  Ihipwrecks,  treafurc-trove,  wails,  and  ana  tne  cauiai  1J  _.;r.  _,__a  .11  „r 
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or  royai  nm,  - - - -  -  .  .  ,  ,  ,, 

•  drays,  there  is  alfo  one  general  reafon  which  holds 
for  them  all ;  and  that  is,  becaufc  they  are  bona  vacan¬ 
tia,  or  goods  in  which  no  one  elfe  can  claim  a  proper¬ 
ty.  And,  therefore,  by  the  law  of  nature,  they  e- 
lonsjed  to  the  firft  occupant  01  finder;  and  fo  continued 
under  the  imperial  law.  But,  in  fettling  the  modern 


U-11L1  LUC  vCU ticii  - - - 

of  the  cenfus  regalis ,  are  like  wife  almoft  all  of  them, 
alienated  from  the  crown.  In  order  to  fupply  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  which,  we  are  now  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  new  methods  of  railing  money,  unknown  to  our  early 
anceilors  ;  which  methods  conftitute. 

II.  The  king's  extraordinary  revenue.  For,  the  pub- 


under  the  imperial  law.  but,  in  lett  ing  ^  ylc  patrimony  being  got  into  the  hands  of  private  fub 

conftitutions  of  moft  of  the  governmen  s  7  p  >  IP  reafon  able  that  private  contributions 
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tion  which  the  mere  title  of  occupancy  is  apt  to  create 
and  continue,  and  to  provide  for  the  fupport  of  public 
authority  in  a  manner  the  lead  burdenfome  to  indi¬ 
viduals)  that  thefe  rights  Ihould  be  annexed  to  the  iu- 
preme  power  by  the  pofitive  laws  of  the  date.  And 
fo  it  came  to  pafs,  that,  as  Bratton  expreffes  it,  ‘  naec, 
“  qufe  nullius  in  bonis  font,  et  olim  fuerunt  inventons 
“  de  jure  naturali,  jam  efficiuntur  principis  de  jure  gen- 
“  tium.” 

j6.  The  next  branch  of  the  king’s  ordinary  revenue 
con  fids  in  forfeitures  of  lands  and  goods  for  offences  ; 
Iona  confifcata ..  as  they  are  called  by  the  civilians,  be- 
caufe  they  belonged  to  th tffeus  or  imperial  treafury  ; 
or,  as  our  lawyers  term  them,  forts  facia,  that  is,  luch 
whereof  the  property  is  gone  away  or  departed  from  the 
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owner 


The  true  reafon  and  only  fubftantial  ground 
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of 
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f  anv  forfeiture  for  crimes,  confiit  in  this ;  that  all 
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fhould  fupply  the  public  fcrvice.  Which,  though  it 
may  perhaps  fall  harder  upon  fome  individuals,  -whole 
anceftois  have  had  11©  (hare  in  the  general  plunder, 
than  upon  others,  yet,  taking  the  nation  throughout, 
it  amounts  to  nearly  the  fame  ;  provided  the  gam  by 
the  extraordinary  fhould  appear  to  be  no  greater  than 
the  lofs  by  the  ordinary  revenue.  And  perhaps,  if 
every  gentleman  in  the  kingdom  was  to  be  dripped  of 
fuch  of  his  lands  as  were  formerly  the  property  of  the 
crown,  was  to  be  again  fubje&  to  the  inconveniences 
of  purveyance  and  pre-emption,  the  oppreflion  of  fo' 
red-laws,  and  the  flavery  of  feodal -ten ores  ;  and  was 
to  refign  into  the  king’s  hands  all  his  royal  franchifes 
of  waifs,  wrecks,  edrays,  treafure-trove,  mines,  deo' 
dands,  forfeitures,  and  the  like  ;  he  would  find  him- 
felf  a  greater  lofer  than  by  paying  his  quota  to  fucli 
taxes  as  are  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  government. 


LaAV.o  uiv  . .  .  -  -  -  -  j  J.  A  . 

nroDertv  is  derivehfrom"‘fode'ty7 being  orf'of  thofe  The  thing,  therefore,  to  be  wifhed  and  aimed  at  in  a 
^frights  which  are  conferred  upon  individuals,  in  ex-  land  of  liberty,  ,s  by  no  means  the  total  abolition  of 
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change  for  that  degree  of  natural  freedom  which  every 
man  muft  facrifice  when  he  enters  into  focial  communi¬ 
ties,  If,  therefore,  a  member  of  any  national  com- 
munity  violates  the  fundamental  contrad  of  his  affilia¬ 
tion,  by  tranfgreffing  the  municipal  law,  he  forfeits 
his  right  to  fuch  privileges  as  he  claims  by  that  con- 
t raft  ;  and  the  hate  may  very  juflly  refume  that  por¬ 
tion  of  property,  or  any  part  of  it,  which  the  laws 
have  before  affigned  him.  Hence,  in  every  offence  of 
an  atrocious  kind,  the  laws  of  England  hav$  exaded 
g  total  coniifeation  of  the  moveables  or  perfonal  eftate  ; 
and,  in  many  cafes,  a  perpetual,  in  others  only  a  tem¬ 
porary,  lofs  of  the  offender's  immoveables  or  landed  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  have  veiled  them  both  in  the  king,  who  is 
the  perfon  fuppofed  to  be  offended,  being  the  one  vi- 
fible  magiftrate  in  whom  the  majefty  of  the  public  re¬ 
sides.  See  Forfeiture  and  Deodand.. 

iy.  Another  branch  of  the  king's  ordinary  revenue 
arifes  from  efeheats  of  lands,  which  happen  upon  the 


lefed  of  heirs  to  fucceed  to  the  inheritance  ;  where- 


upon  they  in  general  revert  to  and  veil  in  the  king, 
who  is  eileemed,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  original  pro¬ 
prietor  of  all  lands  in  the  kingdom. 

18.  The  iall  branch  of  the  king's  ordinary  revenue, 
conffffs  in  the  cuftody  of  idiots,  from  whence  we  {hall 
be  naturally  led  to  conlider  alfo  the  cuftody  of  lunatics. 
See  Idiot  and  Lunatic. 

This  may  fuflice  for  a  {hort  view  of  the  king’s  ©rdf- 


taxes,  which  would  draw  after  k  very  pernicious  con- 
fequences,  and  the  very  fuppofition  ol  which  is  the 
height  of  political  abfurdity.  For  as  the  tiue  idea  of 
government  and  magiitracy  will  be  found  to  conhfl  in 
this,  that  fome  few  men  are  deputed  by  many  others 
to  prelide  over  public  affairs,  fo  that  individuals  may 
the  better  be  enabled  to  attend  their  private  concerns  ; 
it  is  neceffary  that  thofe  individuals  Ihould  be  bound 
to  contribute  a  portion  of  their  private  gains,  in  order 
to  fupport  that  government,  and  reward  that  magi- 
ftracy,  which  prote&s  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
refpedive  properties.  But  the  things  to  be  aimed  at 
are  wifdom  and  moderation,  not  only  in  granting,  but 
alfo  m  the  method  of  raifing,  the  neceffary  fiipplies ; 
by  contriving  to  do  both  m  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be 
moil  coducive  to  the  national  welfare,  and  at  the  fame 
time  moft  conliftent  with  economy  and  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjed  ;  who,  when  properly  taxed,  contributes 
only,  as  was  before  obferyed,  iome  part  of  his  property 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  reft. 

TL-Te  extaordinary  grants  arc  ufually  called  by  the 
fynonymous  names  of  aids,  fubfidies ,  and  fuppltes  ;  and 
are  granted  by  the  commons  of  Oreat  Britain,  in  par 
liament  affembled.  See  Parliament  and  *1  ax. 

The  clear  nett  produce  of  the  feveral  branches  Ox 
the  revenue,  after  all  charges  of  colleding  and  ma¬ 
nagement  paid,  amounted  in  the  year  1786  to  about 
L.  1  sMl&QQ  Sterling,  while  the  expenditure  was 

found 
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♦  found  to  be  about  L.  1 4,47  7,000.  Ho\v  thefe  immenfe 
funis  are  appropriated,  is  next  to  be  coniidered.  And  this 
it?,  fiiR  and  principally,  to  the  payment  cf  the  intereil  of 
the  national  debt.  See  National  Debt  and  Funds. 

The  refpedtive  produces  of  the  feveral  taxes  were 
originally  feparate  and  dillin6l  funds  ;  being  fecurities 
for  the  fums  advanced  on  each  feveral  tax,  and  for 
them  only.  But  at  laft  it  became  neceffary,  in  order 
to  avoid  confulion,  as  they  multiplied  yearly,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  thefe  feparate  funds,  by  uniting  and 
blending  them  together ;  fuperadding  the  faith  of  par¬ 
liament  for  the  general  fecurity  of  the  whole.  So  that 
there  are  now  only  three  capital  funds  of  any  account, 
the  aggregate  fund,  and  the  general  fund,  fo  called  from 
fuch  union  and  addition  ;  and  the  South-Sea  fund,  be¬ 
ing  the  produce  of  the  taxes  appropriated  to  pay  the 
intereil  of  fuch  part  of  the  national  debt  as  was  advan¬ 
ced  by  that  company  and  its  annuitants.  Whereby  the 
feparate  funds,  which  were  thus  united,  are  become 
mutual  fecurities  for  each  other;  and  the  whole  produce 
of  them,  thus  aggregated,  liable  to  pay  fuch  intereil  or 
annuities  as  were  formerly  charged  upon  each  diRinft 
fund  :  the  faith  of  the  legiflature  being  moreover  en¬ 
gaged  to  fupply  any  cafual  deficiencies. 

The  culloins,  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  which  are  to 
fupport  thefe  funds,  depending  on  contingencies,  upon 
exports,  imports,  and  confumptions,  mull  necelfarily 
be  of  a  very  uncertain  amount ;  but  they  have  always 
been  confiderably  more  than  was  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
charge  upon  them.  The  furplulfes,  therefore,  of  the 
three  great  national  funds,  the  aggregate,  general,  and 
South-Sea  funds,  over  and  above  the  intereil  and  an¬ 
nuities  charged  upon  them,  are  dire&ed  by  ilatute 
.3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  to  be  carried  together,  and  to  attend 
the  difpofition  of  parliament  ;  and  are  lifnally  denomi¬ 
nated  the  J Inking  fund ,  becaufe  originally  dellined  to  fink 
and  lower  the  national  debt.  To  this  have  been  fmee 
added  many  other  entire  duties,  granted  in  fubfequent 
years  ;  and  the  annual  intereil  of  the  fums  borrowed 
on  their  refpe&ive  credits  is  charged  on,  and  payable 
out  of,  the  produce  of  the  finking  fund.  However, 
the  nett  furplulTes  and  favings,  after  all  deductions 
paid,  amount  annually  to  a  very  confiderable  fum.  For 
as  the  intereil  on  the  national  debt  has  been  at  feveral 
times  reduced  (by  the  confcnt  of  the  proprietors,  who 
had  their  option  either  to  lower  their  intereil  or  be 
paid  their  principal),  the  favings  from  the  appropriated 
revenues  mull  needs  be  extremely  large. 

But,  before  any  part  of  the  aggregate  fund  (the 
furplulfes  whereof  are  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  that 
form  the  finking  fund)  can  be  applied  to  diminifh  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt,  it  Hands  mortgaged  by 
parliament  to  raife  an  annual  fum  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  king’s  houfehold  and  the  civil  lift.  For  this 
purpofe,  in  the  late  reigns,  the  produce  of  certain 
branches  of  the  excife  and  cuRoms,  the  poll-office,  the 
duty  on  wine-licences,  the  revenues  of  the  remaining 
crown-lands,  the  profits  an  ling  from  courts  of  juRice, 
(which  articles  include  all  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  crown),  and  alfo  a  clear  annuity  of  L.  120,000  in 
money,  were  fettled  on  the  king  for  life,  for  the  fup¬ 
port  of  his  majeRy’s  houfehold,  and  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  crown.  And,  as  the  amount  of  thefe 
-feveral  branches  was  uncertain,  (though  in  the  laR  reign 
they  were  computed  to  have  fometimes  raifed  almoil  a 


million^,  if  they  did  not  arife  annually  to  L.  Soo,oco, 
the  parliament  engaged  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  But 
his  prefent  majeRy  having,  foon  after  his  acceffiun,  lpon- 
taneoufiy  fignified  his  confent  that  his  own  hereditary 
revenues  might  be  fo  difpofed  of  as  might  beR  conduce 
to  the  utility  and  fatisfadlion  of  the  public,  and  having 
gracioufiy  accepted  a  limited  fum,  the  faid  hereditary 
and  other  revenues  are  now  carried  into,  and  made  a 
part  of,  the  aggregate  fund  ;  and  the  aggregate  fund 
is  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  whole  annuity  to 
the  crown.  The  limited  annuity  accepted  by  his  pre¬ 
fent  majeRy  was  at  firll  I..  800,000,  but  it  has  been 
fmee  augmented  to  L.  900,000.  The  expences  them- 
felves,  being  put  under  the  fame  care  and  management 
as  the  other  branches  of  the  public  patrimony,  produce 
more,  and  are  better  collected  than  heretofore  ;  and  the 
public  is  a  gainer  of  upwards  of  L.  ioo,coo  per  annum 
by  this  difintereRed  bounty  of  his  majeRy. 

The  finking  fund,  though  long  talked  of  as  the  laft 
refource  of  the  nation,  proved  very  inadequate  to  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  eRablifhed.  MiniRcrs  found 
pretences  for  diverting  it  into  other  channels  ;  and  the 
diminution  of  the  national  debt*  proceeded  {lowly  during 
the  intervals  of  peace,  whilR  each  fucceeding  war  in- 
creafed  it  with  great  rapidity.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
and  reRore  the  public  credit,  to  which  the  late  war  had 
given  a  confiderable  fhock,  Mr  Pitt  conceived  a  plan  for 
di  mini  filing  the  debt  by  a  fund,  which  fhould  be  rendered 
unalienable  to  any  other  purpofe.  In  the  fefiion  1786, 
he  moved  that  the  annual  furplus  of  the  revenue  above 
the  expenditure  frould  be  raifed,  by  additional  taxes, 
from  E.  900,000  to  one  million  Sterling,  and  that  cer¬ 
tain  commiffioners  fhould  be  veRed  with  the  full  power 
of  difpofing  of  this  film  in  the  purchafe  of  Rock  (fee 
Funds),  for  the  public,  in  their  own  names.  Thefe 
commiffioners  fhould  receive  the  annual  million  by  quar¬ 
terly  payments  of  L.  250,000,  to  be  iffued  out  of  the 
exchequer  before  any  other  money,  except  the  intereil 
of  the  national  debt  itfelf ;  by  thefe  provifions,  the 
fund  would  be  fecured,  and  no  deficiencies  in  the  na¬ 
tional  revenues  could  afiedl  it,  but  fuch  muR  be  fepa- 
rately  provided  for  by  parliament. 

The  accumulated  compound  intereR  on  a  million 
yearly,  together  with  the  annuities  that  would  fall  into 
that  fund,  would,  he  faid,  in  28  years  amount  to  fuch 
a  fum  as  would  leave  a  furplus  of  four  millions  annually, 
to  be  applied,  if  neceffary,  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Rate.  In  appointing  the  commiffioners,  he  fhould,  lie 
faid,  endeavour  to  choofc  perfons  of  fuch  weight  and 
character  as  correfponded  with  the  importance  of  the 
commiffion  they  were  to  execute.  The  fpeaker  of  the 
honfe  of  commons,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
the  maRer  of  the  rolls,  the  governor  and  deputy  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  accountant-gene¬ 
ral  of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  were  perfons  who, 
from  their  feveral  fituations,  he  Ihould  think  highly 
proper  to  be  of  the  number. 

To  the  principle  of  this  bill  no  objefh’on  was  made, 
though  feveral  fpecious  but  ill-founded  ones  were  urged 
againR  the  fufficiency  of  the.  mode  which  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  adopted  for  the  accomplifhment 
of  fo  great  and  fo  defirable  an  end.  He  had  made  it 
a  claufe  in  his  bill,  that  the  accumulating  million  fhould 
never  be  applied  but  to  the  purchafe  of  Rock.  To  this 
claufe  Mr  Fox  objected,  and  moved  that  the  commif- 
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fioners  therein  named  fhould  be  impowered  to  accept  fo 
much  of  any  future  loan  as  they  fhould  have  cafh  be¬ 
longing  to  the  public  to  pay  fo?.  This,  he  faid,  would, 
relieve  that  diflrefs  the  country  would  otherwife  be  un¬ 
der,  when,  on  account  of  a  war,  it  might  be  neceffary 
to  raife  a  new  loan  :  whenever  that  fhould  be  the  cafe, 
his  opinion  was,  that  the  mini  Her  fhould  not  only  raife 
taxes  fufficiently  productive  to  pay  tl*e  interefl  of  the 
loan,  but  alio  fufficient  to  make  good  to  the  finking 
fund  whatfoever  had  been  taken  from  it. 

If,  therefore,  for  inflance,  at  any  future  period  a  loan 
of  fix  millions  was  propofed,  and  there  was  at  that  time 
one  million  in  the  hands  of  the  commiflioners,  in  fuch 
cafe  they  lhould  take  a  million  of  the  loan,  and  the 
bonus  or  douceur  thereupon  fhould  be  received  by  them 
for  the  public.  Thus  government  would  only  have  five 
millions  to  borrow  inibead  of  fix  ;  and  from  fuch  a  mode 
ef  proceeding,  he  faid,  it  was  evident  great  benefit 
would  arife  to  the  public. 

This  claufe  was  received  by  Mr  Pitt  with  the  ftrongefl 
marks  of  approbation,  as  was  likewife  another,  moved 
by  Mr  Pulteney,  enabling  the  commiflioners  named  in 
the  bill  to  continue  purchafing  flock  for  the  public  when 
it  is  above  par,  unlefs  otherwife  directed  by  parliament. 
With  thefe  additional  claufes  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  on  the  1 5th  of  May,  and  carried  up  to  the  Lords, 
where  it  alfo  pafied  without  meeting  with  any  material 
oppofition,  and  afterwards  received  the  royal  aflent. 

The  operation  of  this  bill  furpafled  perhaps  the  mi- 
nifter’s  mofl  fanguine  expectation.  The  fund  was  ably 
managed,  and  judicioufly  applied;  and  in  1793  the 
commiflioners  had  extingnifhed  fame  millions  of  the 
public  debt.  The  war,  however,  into  which  the  nation 
was  that  year  involved,  and  of  which  there  is  yet  no  cer¬ 
tain  profpect  of  a  near  end,  has  made  it  neceffary  to  bor¬ 
row  additional  fums,  fo  large,  that  many  years  of  peace 
mufl  elapfe  before  the  operation  of  the  fund  can  contri¬ 
bute  feiifibly  to  the  relief  of  the  people.  The  clear 
produce  of  the  taxes  railed  on  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  was,  in  the  year  179?,  very  near  L.  17,000,000; 
and  it  mufl  henceforth,  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
debt,  and  the  enormous  expence  of  the  prefent  war,  be 
neceflarily  rendered  greater. 

Revenue,  in  hunting,  a  flefhy  lump  formed  chiefly 
by  a  clufler  of  whitifh  worms  on  the  head  of  the  deer, 
fnppofed  to  oceafion  the  calling  of  their  horns  by  gnaw¬ 
ing  them  at  the  root. 

REVERBERATION,  in  phyfics,  the  aft  of  a 
body  repelling  or  reflecting  another  after  its  impinging 
thereon. 

Reverberation,  in  chemiflry,  denotes  a  kind  of 
circulation  of  the  flame  by  means  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace. 

REVERBERATORY,  or  Reverberating  Fur¬ 
nace .  See  Ch emi sTKY-Index  at  Furnace,  and  Furnace. 

REVEREND,  a  title  of  refpeCl  given  to  eccle- 
fiaflics. — The  religious  abroad  are  called  reverend  fa - 
thers ,  and  abbeffes,  priorefles,  &c.  reverend  mothers .  In 
England,  bifhops  are  right  reverend ,  and  archbifliops 
viojl  everend .  In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  their 
bifhops,  archbifhops,  and  abbots,  were  all  alike  mojl  re¬ 
verend.  In  Scotland  the  clergy  individually  are.  reve¬ 
rend,  a  fynod  is  very  reverend ,  and  the  general  aflembly 
is  venerable . 

REVERIE,  the  fame  with  delirium,  raving,  or 
diftradion*  It  is  ufed  alfo  for  any  ridiculous,  extra¬ 


vagant  imagination,  aCtion,  or  propofition,  a  chimera,  Reverfat* 
or  vifion.  But  the  mofl  ordinary  life  of  the  word 
among  Englifh  writers,  is  for  a  deep  diforderly  mufing 
or  meditation. 

REVERSAL  of  Judgment,  in  law.  A  judgment 
may  be  falfified,  reverfed,  or  voided,  in  the  firfl  places 
without  a  writ  of  error,  for  matters  foreign  to  or  dehors 
the  record,  that  is,  not  apparent  upon  the  face  of  it  5 
fo  that  they  cannot  be  aifigned  for  error  in  the  fuperior 
court,  which  can  only  judge  from  what  appears  in  the 
record  itfelf ;  and  therefore,  if  the  whole  record  be  not 
certified,  or  not  truly  certified,  by  the  inferior  court, 
the  party  injured  thereby  (in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cafes)  may  allege  a  diminution  of  the  record,  and  caufe 
it  to  be  reCfified.  Thus,  if  any  judgment  whatever  be 
given  by  perfons  who  had  no  good  commiflion  to  pro¬ 
ceed  againfl  the  perfon  condemned,  it  is  void ;  and  may 
be  falfified  by  fhewing  the  fpecial  matter,  without  writ 
of  error.  As,  where  a  commiflion  ifliies  to  A  and  B, 
and  twelve  others,  or  any  two  of  them,  of  which  A  or 
B  fhall  be  one,  to  take  and  try  indictments ;  and  any  of 
the  other  twelve  proceed  without  the  interpofition  or 
prefence  of  either  A  or  B  :  in  this  cafe  all  proceedings, 
trials,  convictions,  and  judgments,  are  void  for  want  of 
a  proper  authority  in  the  commiflioners,  and  may  be 
falfified  upon  bare  infpeCiion,  without  the  trouble  of  a 
writ  of  error  ;  it  being  a  high  mifdemeanour  in  the 
judges  fo  proceeding,  and  little  (if  any  thing)  fhort  of 
murder  in  them  all,  in  cafe  the  perfon  fo  attainted  be 
executed  and  fuffer  death.  So  likewife  if  a  man  pur- 
chafes  land  of  another  ;  and  afterwards  the  vender  is, 
either  by  outlawry  or  his  own  confeflion,  convicted  and 
attainted  of  treafon  or  felony  previous  to  the  fale  or 
alienation  ;  whereby  fuch  land  becomes  liable  to  forfeit¬ 
ure  or  efeheat :  now,  upon  any  trial,  the  purchafer  is  at 
liberty,  without  bringing  any  writ  of  error,  to  falfify 
not  only  the  time  of  the  felony  or  treafon  fuppofed,  blit 
the  very  point  of  the  felony  or  treafon  itfelf ;  and  is  not 
concluded  by  the  confeflion  or  the  outlawry  of  the  ven¬ 
der,  though  the  vender  himfelf  is  concluded,  and  not 
fuffered  now  to  deny  the  faCt,  which  he  has  by  confef- 
fion  or  flight  acknowledged.  But  if  fuch  attainder  of 
the  vender  was  by  verdiCt,  on  the  oath  of  his  peers,  the 
alienee  cannot  be  received  to  falfify  or  contradict  th efa3 
of  the  crime  committed  ;  though  he  is  at  liberty  to 
prove  a  miflake  in  //W,or  that  the  offence  was  committed 
after  the  alienation,  and  not  before. 

Secondly,  a  judgment  may  be  reverfed,  by  writ  of 
error,  which  lies  from  all  inferior  criminal  jurifdidions 
to  the  court  of  king’s-bench,  and  from  the  king’s- 
bench  to  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  and  may  be  brought  for 
notorious  millakes  in  the  judgment  or  other  parts  of 
the  record  :  as  where  a  man  is  found  guilty  of  perjury, 
and  receives  the  judgment  of  felony,  or  for  other  lefs 
palpable  errors  ;  fuch  as  any  irregularity,  omiflion,  or 
want  of  form  in  the  procefs  of  outlawry,  or  proclama¬ 
tions  ;  the  want  of  a  proper  addition  to  the  defendant’s 
name,  according  to  the  flatute  of  additions ;  for  not 
properly  naming  the  fheriff  or  other  officer  of  the  court, 
or  not  duly  deferibing  where  his  county -court  was  held: 
for  laying  an,  offence,  committed  in  the  time  of  the  late 
king,  to  be  done  againil  the  peace  of  the  prefent ;  and 
for  many  other  fimilar  caufes,  which  (though  allowed 
out  of  tendernefs  to  life  and  liberty)  are  not  much  to 

the  credit  or  advancement  of  the  national  juftice. _ 

-  Thefe  writs  of.  error,  to  reverie  judgments  in  cafe  of 

mife. 
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jverfal  nnfdcmeanours,  are  not  to  be  allowed  of  courfc,  but  on 
II  fufHcient  probable  caufe  fhown  to  the  attorney-general ; 
vet  on*  and  then  they  are  underflood  to  be  grantable  of  com¬ 
mon  right,  and  ex  debito  jujliti<e .  But  writs  of  error  to 

reverfe  attainders  in  capital  cafes  are  only  allowed  ex 
gratia  ;  and  not  without  exprefs  warrant  under  the 
king’s  figa-manual,  or  at  leafl  by  the  confent  of  the  at¬ 
torney-general.  Thefe  therefore  can  rarely  be  brought 
by  the  party  himfelf,  efpecially  where  he  is  attainted  for 
an  offence  againft  the  ftate :  but  they  may  be  brought 
by  his  herr  or  executor  after  his  death,  in  more  favour¬ 
able  times  ;  which  may  be  fome  confolation  to  his  fa¬ 
mily.  But  the  eafier  and  more  effectual  way  is, 

Laflly,  to  reverfe  the  attainder  by  a&  of  parliament. 
This  may  be  and  hath  been  frequently  done  upon  mo¬ 
tives  of  companion,  or  perhaps  the  zeal  of  the  times, 
after  a  fudden  revolution  in  the  government,  withont 
examining  too  clofely  into  the  truth  or  validity  of  the 
errors  afiigned.  And  fometimes,  though  the  crime  be 
univerfally  acknowledged  and  confeffed,  yet  the  merits 
of  the  criminal’s  family  (hall  after  his  death  obtain  a 
reflitution  in  blood,  honours,  and  eflate,  or  fome  or  one 
of  them,  by  a£t  of  parliament ;  which  (fo  far  as  it  ex¬ 
tends)  has  all  the  effed  of  reverfing  the  attainder,  with¬ 
out  calling  any  refledlions  upon  the  juftice  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fentence.  See  Attainder. 

The  effed  of  falfifying  or  reverfing  an  outlawry  is, 
that  the  party  fhall  be  in  the  fame  plight  as  if  he  had 
appeared  upon  the  capias :  and,  if  it  be  before  plea 
pleaded,  he  fhall  be  put  to  plead  to  the  indidment ;  if, 
after  convidiou,  he  fhall  receive  the  fentence  of  the  law;, 
for  all  the  other  proceedings,  except  only  the  procefs 
of  outlawry  for  his  non-appearance,  remain  good  and 
effedual  as  before.  But  when  judgment,  pronounced 
upon  convidion,  i$  fahified  or  reverfed,  all  former  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  abfolutely  fet  afide,  and  the  party  Hands  as 
if  he  had  never  been  at  all  accufed  ;  reftored  in  his  cre¬ 
dit,  his  capacity,  his  blood,  and  his  eflates  :  with  regard 
to  which  lafl,  though  they  be  granted  away  by  the 
crown,  yet  the  owner  may  enter  upon  the  grantee,  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  he  might  enter  upon  a  diffeifor.— • 
But  he  Hill  remains  liable  to  another  profecution  for  the 
fame  offence  :  for,  the  firll  being  erroneous,  he  never 
was  in  jeopardy  thereby. 

REVERSE  of  a  medal,  coin,  &c.  denotes  the  fe- 
cond  or  back  fide,  in  oppofition  to  the  head  or  princi¬ 
pal  figure. 

REVERSION,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Nc  clxix. 
1 — 3* 

Reversion,  in  the  law  of  England,  has  two  ligni- 
fications ;  the  one  of  which  is  an  eflate  left,  which  con¬ 
tinues  during  a  particular  eflate  in  being;  and  the 
other  is  the  returning  of  the  land.  See.  after  the  par¬ 
ticular  ellate  is  ended  ;  and  it  is  further  faid  to  be  an 
interefl  in  lands,  when  the  poffeffion  of  it  fails,  or  where 
the  eilate  which  was  for  a  time  parted  with,  returns  to 
the  granters,  or  their  heirs.  But,  according  to  the  ufual 
definition  of  a  reverfion,  it  is  the  refidue  of  an  eflate 
left  in  the  granter,  after  a  particular  eflate  granted 
away  ceafes,  continuing  in  the  granter  of  fuch  ail 
eflate. 

The  difference  between  a  remainder  and  a  reverfion 
conlills  in  this,  that  the  remainder  may  belong  to  any 
man  except  the  granter ;  whereas  the  reverfion  returns 
to  him  who  conveyed  the  lands,  & c. 
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In  order  to  render  the  do&rine  of  reverfions  eafy,  we  Reverfcm- 
fhall  give  the  following  table  ;  which  fhows  the  prefent  -  v  l'<* 
value  of  one  pound,  to  bt  received  at  the  end  of  any 
number  of  years  not  exceeding  40  ;  difeounting  at  the 
rate  of  5,  4,  and  3  per  cent,  compound  interefl. 


Value  at 

Value  at 

Value  at 

g 

» 

5  per  ct. 

'  4  per  ct. 

3  per  ct. 

1 

.9524 

.9615 

.9709 

2 

.9070 

.9245 

.9426 

3 

.8638 

.8898 

.9151 

4 

.8227 

.8548 

.8885 

5 

•783s 

.8219 

.8626 

6 

.7462 

•79°3 

•8375 

7 

.7107 

•7599 

.8131 

8 

.6768 

•73°7 

.7894 

9 

.6446 

.7026 

.7664 

10 

.6139 

.6756 

.7441 

1 1 

.5847 

.6496 

.7224 

12 

.5568 

.6246 

.7014 

1 3 

•53°3 

.6006 

.6809 

H 

.5031 

•5775 ' 

.66 1 1 

*5 

.48IO 

•5553 

.6419 

16 

.4581 

•5339 

.6232 

17 

•43  63 

•51 34 

.6050 

r8 

•4*55 

•493*5 

.5874 

l9 

•3957 

.4746 

•5703 

20 

•3769 

.4564 

•5537 

21 

•3589 

.4388 

•5315 

22 

•34*8 

.4219 

.5219 

23 

•3255 

.4057 

•5067 

24 

•3 100 

.39°  1 

•49 1 9 

2  5 

•2953 

•3757 

.4776 

26 

.2812 

.3607 

•4637 

27 

.2678 

.3468 

.4502- 

28 

•2 551 

•3335 

•43  7 1 

29 

.2429 

.3206 

•4243 

3° 

•23I4 

•3°°3 

.4120 

31 

.2204 

.2965 

.4000 

32 

.2099 

.2851 

.3883 

33 

•J999 

•2741 

•3770 

34 

.1903 

.2636 

.3660 

35 

.1813 

•2534 

•3554 

36 

.1726 

•2437- 

•3450 

37 

.1644 

•2343 

•335° 

38 

.1 566 

.2253 

.3252 

39 

.1491 

.2166 

•3158 

40 

.1,420 

.2083 

.3066 

The  ufe  of  the  preceding  table. — To  find  the  prefent 
value  of  any  fum  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  a  given 
term  of  years,  dilcounting  at  the  rate  of  3,  or  5  per 
cent,  compound  interefl.  Find  by  the  above  table  the 
prefent  value  of  il.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  the 
given  term  ;  which  multiply  by  the  number  of  pounds 
propofed,  (cutting  off  four  figures  from  the  produtt  on 
account  of  the  decimals),  then  the  refult  will  be  the  va¬ 
lue  fought;  For  example,  the  prefent  value  of  io,cooL 

to-* 
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Rcvmfica  to  be  received  io  years  hence,  and  the  rate  of  interefl 
U‘.jn  S  per  cent .  is  equal  to  .6 i  39X10,0000  =  6139.0000I. 
Re-unirn.  or  6139I.  Again,  the  prefent  value  of  1 0,000  1.  due 
w — v~ —  ™  ten  years,  the  rate  of  intereil  being  3  per  cent .  is 
•74 MX  10,000=  7441.  .  . 

RsrmsioN  of  Series ,  in  algebra,  a  kind  of  reverfed 
operation  of  an  infinite  feries.  See  Series, 

REVIVIFICATION,  in  chemiftry,  a  term  ge¬ 
nerally  applied  to  the  distillation  of  quiekiilver  from 
cinnabar. 

Commission  of  REVIEW,  is  a  commiffion  fome- 
times  granted,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  to  revife  the 
ientence  ot  the  court  of  delegates,  when  it  is  appre¬ 
hended  they  have  been  led  into  a  material  error.  1  his 
commiffion  the  king  may  grant,  although  the  ftatutes 
24  and  25  Hen.  VIII.  declare  the  fentence  of  the  de¬ 
legates  definitive  :  becaufe  the  pope,  as  fupreme  head  by 
the  canon  law,  ufed  to  grant  fneh  commiffion  of  review; 
and  fuch  authority  as  the  pope  heretofore  exerted  is 
now  annexed  to  the  crown  by  ilatutes  26  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  1.  and  1  Eliz.  e.  1.  But  it  is  not  matter  of  right, 
which  the  fubject  may  demand  ex  debit 0  jujlitiae ;  but 
merely  a  matter  of  favour,  and  which  therefore  is  of¬ 
ten  denied. 

Review,  is  the  drawing  out  all  or  part  of  the  army 
in  line  of  battle,  to  be  viewed  by  the  king,  or  a  general, 
that  they  may  know  the  condition  of  the  troops. 

At  all  reviews,  the  officers  fhould  be  properly  arm¬ 
ed,  ready  in  their  exereife,  falute  well,  in  good  time, 
and  with  a  good  air  ;  their  uniform  genteel,  Sc c.  The 
men  fhould  be  clean  and  well  dreffed ;  their  aeeoutrer 
ments  well  put  on  ;  very  well  fized  in  their  ranks  ;  the 
ferjeants  expert  in  their  duty,  drummers  perfect  in  their 
beatings,  and  the  fifers  play  correct.  The  manual  ex- 
ercife  muft  be  performed  in  good  time,  and  with  life  ; 
and  the  men  carry  their  arms  well ;  march,  wheel,  and 
form  with  examine fs.  A 11^ manoeuvres  multjbe  perform¬ 
ed  with  the  utmoft  regularity,  both  in  quick  and  flow 
time.  The  firings  are  generally  36  rounds;  viz.  by 
companies  ;  by  grand  divifions  ;  by  fub-divifions  ;  ob¬ 
liquely,  advancing,  retreating  ;  by  files  ;  in  the  fquare  ; 
flreet  firings,  advancing  and  retreating  ;  and  laffly,  a 
volley.  The  intention  of  a  review  is,  to  know  the 
condition  of  the  troops,  fee  that  they  are  complete  and 
perform  their  exereife  and  evolutions  well. 

Review  is  alfo  applied  to  Literary  Journals,  which 
give  a  periodical  view  of  the  Fate  of  literature  ; — as 
the  Monthly  Review,  the  Critical  Review,  the  Britifh 
Critic,  and  Analytical  Review,  See. 

RE-UNION  island,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Sea, 
•difeovered  by  the  French  on  the  16th  December  1773; 
lying,  according  to  M.  de  Pages,  in  latitude  48°  217, 
and  longitude  66°  47' ",  the  variation  of  the  needle  being 
30°  always  towards  north-weft.  The  road  and  harbour 
are  extremely  good,  and  the  latter  from  1 6  to  8  fathoms 
deep  at  the  very  fhore.  The  coaft  on  each  fide  is  lof¬ 
ty,  but  green,  with  an  abrupt  defeent,  and  fwarms  with 
a  fpeeies  of  billiards.  The  penguins  and  fea-lions, 
which  fwarmed  on  the  fands,  were  nowife  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  thofe  who  landed  ;  from  whence  M. 
de  Pages  concluded  that  the  country  was  Wholly  unin¬ 
habited.  The  foil  produces  a  kind  of  grafs,  about  five 
inches  long,  with  a  broad  black  leaf,  and  feemingly  of 
u  rich  quality — but  there  was  no  veftige  of  a  tree  or 
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human  habitation.  See  Travtlf  round  the  World  by  M.^evo’ 
de  Pages,  Vo!.  III.  chap.  viii.  and  ix.  ~v 

REVOLUTION,  in  politics,  fignifies  a  change  in 
the  eonftitution  of  a  ftate  ;  and  'is  a  word  of  different 
import  from  revolt ,  with  which  it  is  fometimes  confound¬ 
ed.  When  a  people  withdraw  their  obedience  from  ‘ 
their  governors  for  any  particular  reafon,  without  over¬ 
turning  the  government,  or  waging  an  offenfive  war 
againft  it,  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  revolt;  when  they  over¬ 
turn  the  government  and  foim  a  new  one  for  themfelves, 
they  effect  a  revolution .  ^ 

That  which  is  termed  the  revolution  in  Britain  is  the  Brftifl 
change  which,  in  1688,  took  place  in  confequenee  ofV0M 
the  forced  abdication  of  king  James  II.  when  the  Pro* 
teftant  fuceeffion  was  eftablifhed,  and  the  eonftitution 
rellored  to  its  primitive  purity.  Of  this  important 
tranfadlion,  which  confirmed  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Britons,  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  impartial  ac¬ 
count  under  another  article  (fee  Britain,  n°  28 1 ,  &c). 

Of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  American  revolution,  Amei 
which  is  ft  ill  frelh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  a 
large  detail  is  given  under  the  article  America  :  But 
there  are  two  other  revolutions  vet  depending,  of  which 
fome  account  will  be  expected  in  this  place. 

The  Polilli  revolution,  which,  in  all  its  cireumftances,  p0 
was  perhaps  the  leaft  exceptionable  of  any  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  hiftory,  we  have  already  traced  to  the  period 
when  the  amiable  king,  over  awed  by  the  arms  of  Ruf- 
fta,  was  obliged  to  undo  his  patriotic  work,  and  give 
his  fandlion  to  the  reftoration  of  the  old  and  wretched 
government  (fee  Poland).  Since  that  period,  Kof- 
ciulko’s  army  has  been  completely  defeated,  himfelf 
made  a  prifouer,  Warfaw  taken,  and  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  fubdued  by’  the  powers  combined  againft  it. 
What  will  be  the  confequenee  of  this  fueeefs  may 
perhaps  be  conceived,  but  the  rumours  of  the  day  are 
various.  At  one  time  we  are  told,  that  Poland  is  to 
be  no  longer  an  independent  ftate,  but  to  be  divided 
among  the  three  great  powers  which  formerly  wrelted 
from  it  fome  of  its  moil  valuable  provinces.  At  ano¬ 
ther  tune,  we  hear  of  the  dilintereiled  intention  of  the 
Emprefs,  to  reftose  the  king  to  his  original  authority ; 
although  fhe  has,  in  the  mean  time,  driven  him  from 
his  capital,  where  ftie  herfelf  exercifes  fovereign  power. 

And  a  third  report  fays,  that  Staniilaus  is  to  retire 
with  a  large  penlion,  and  a  Ruffian  prince  to  ftep  into 
his  throne.  Fhe  firft  of  thefe  rumours  we*think  much 
more  probable  than  the  other  WLwo  :  efpecially  as  it 
ieems  confirmed  by  the  following  letter  fent  from  Grod¬ 
no,  oil  the  1 8th  of  January,  by  the  unfortunate  king  to 
the  Britiih  ambaftador. 

“  My  dear  Gardiner — The  characters  with  which 
you  and  I  have  been  in  veiled  feem  to  be  now-  almoil  at 
an  end.  I  do  not  expect  to  fee  you  again,  but  it  is  of 
importance  to  me  to  bid  you  farewell ;  and  this  I  do 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  You  will  preferve  a 
place  in  my  heart  till  death;  and  I  hope  that  at  laft  we 
lhall  meet  again,  in  a  place  where  upright  minds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  opinion,  will  be  for  ever  united. 

“  Every  thing  belonging  to  the  ufual  etiquette  has 
been  fo  much  deranged  and  interrupted  by  my  fad  fate, 
that  moll  probably  neither  you  nor  I  will  be  able  to 
fulfil  the  diplomatic  eufloms. 

“  But  be  allured,  that  I  love  and  honour  your  king 
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L  v  i.tion.  and  nation.  This  you  will  apprize  them  of.  Be  affured 
-v — —  alfo,  that  I  wifti  you  fhould  preferve  an  altection  to¬ 
wards  your  friend.  If  T  am  able  to  fpeak  to  you  no 
more,  my  pi&ure  will  fpeak  to  you  for  me  1  (Signed) 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  King.” 

This  (hows,  at  lead,  the  fate  of  the  kingj^  and  leaving 
that  of  the  kingdom  to  be  afcertaiued  by  time,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  fulfil  a  promife  which  we  made  refpeding  ano¬ 
ther  revolution,  to  which  all  the  nations  or  Europe  are 
dill  looking  with  anxiety  and  alarm. 

When  treating  of  France  under  a  former  article,  we 
dated  a  few  of  the  more  finking  hidorical  facts  winch 
led  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  ;  and  we 
now  come  to  trace  the  feries  of  tranfa&ions  which  have 
marked  its  terrible  career.  In  doing*  this,  we  ihall 
oomprefs  our  ideas  as  much  as  pofhble  ;  and  out  of  the 
tndlefs  variety  of  materials  of  which  the  public  are  in 
pmTefFion,  we  fliall  endeavour  to  extradl  a  fhort  and, 
if  pofnble,  a  tolerably  clear  detail.  For  this  purpofe, 
however,  it  will  be  neceflary  that  we  begin,  by  dating 
the  internal  lituation  of  France  at  the  period  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  revolution,  along  with  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  political  circumdances  which  contributed  to  the 

1  production  of  that  event.  The  moral  hidory  of  man  is 

always  more  important  than  the  mere  recital  of  any 
phyfical  occurrences  that  may  take  place  in  his  lot.  It 

Jis  not  the  fall  of  a  mighty  monarch  and  the  difperfion 
of  his  family  ;  it  is  not  the  conviillion  of  empires,  and 
the  oceans  of  human  blood  which  have  been  fhed,  that 
render  the  French  revolution  peculiarly  intereding. 
Such  events,  however  deplorable,  are  far  from  being 
without  example  in  the  hidory  of  mankind.  In  the 
populous  regions  of  the  ead,  where  fupeidition  and 
flaveiy  have  always  prevailed,  they  are  regarded  as  form- 
ing  a  part  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs  ;  be- 
caufe  an  intrepid  and  fkilful  ufurper  finds  it  eafy  to  in¬ 
timidate  or  enfnare  millions  of  weak  and  credulous  men. 
In  Europe  the  cafe  is  very  different ;  no  adventurer 
can  advance  far  without  encountering  thoufands  as  art¬ 
ful  and  as  daring  as  him. elf.  Events  are  not  the  refult 
either  of  blind  hazard  or  of  individual  (kill ;  confpira- 
cies  or  plots  produce  little  effech  Like  other  arts,  the 
art  of  government  has  been  brought  to  much  perfe&ion  ; 
and  an  edablifhed  eonditution  can  only  be  fhaken  by 
the  drong  convulfion  produced  by  national  paifions  and 
efforts.  The  wonderful  fpeFtacle  which  we  are  now  to 
contemplate,  is  that  of  a  mild  and  polifhed  people  be¬ 
coming  in  an  indant  fangninary  and  fierce ;  a  well  eda- 
blifhed  government,  celebrated  for  its  dexterity  and 
Ml,  overturned  almod  without  a  druggie ;  a.  whole 
nation  apparently  uniting  to  dedroy  every  inditution 
which  antiquity  had  hallowed  or  education  taught 
them  to  refpeCt ;  a  fuperditious  people  treating  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  their  fathers  with  contempt ;  a  long  enflaved 
people,  whofe  very  chains  had  become  dear  to  them, 
occupied  in  their  public  counfels  in  the  difeuflion  of  re¬ 
fined,  and  even  vilionary  fchemes  of  freedom  :  in  fhort, 
25,qoo,ooo  of  perfons  fuddenly  treading  under  loot 
every  fentiment  and  every  prejudice  that  they  themfelves 
had  once  regarded  as  facred  and  venerable. 

France  was  Like  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  France  was  an- 
formerly  cteritly  governed  by  a  barbarous  aridocracy,  whofe  dif- 
Lrtaro  ^erent  members  were  feebly  united  by  the  authority  of 

I^rifiocroc*'  a  ^cce^lon  kings  deditute  of  power  or  influence. 

J  The  nobles,  within  their  own  territories,  enjoyed  privi- 
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leges  entirely  royal :  they  made  peace  and  war ;  they  French 
coined  money;  they  were  judges  in  the  lad  refort ; Rev<dutlor * 
their  vaffids  were  their  flaves,  whom  they  bought  and 
fold  along  with  the  lands ;  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  al¬ 
though  freemen,  were  depreffed  and  poor,  depending 
for  protection  upon  fome  tyrannical  baron  in  their 
neighbourhopd.  At  length,  however,  by  the  prog  refs 
of  the  arts,  the  cities  rofe  into  confiderable  importance, 
and  their  inhabitants,  along  with  fuch  freemen  of  low 
rank  as  redded  in  the  country,  were  conddered  as  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  reprefentation  in  the  dates-general  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  under  the  appellation  of  tiers  eiat ,  or  third  ejiaie  ; 
the  clergy  and  the  nobles  forming  the  two  fird  edates. 

But  the  fovereign,  having  fpeedily  become  defp  >tic, 
the  meetings  of  the  dates  general  were  laid  adde.  This 
abfolute  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  was  not 
acquired,  as  it  w  as  in  England  by  the  houfe  of  Tudor, 
by  abolishing  the  pernicious  privileges  of  the  nobles  and 
elevating  the  commons  ;  but  by  fkilful  encroachments, 
by  daring  exertions  of  prerogative,  and  the  life  of  a 
powerful  military  force.  In  France,  therefore,  the  mo¬ 
narch  was  abfolute,  yet  the  nobles  retained  all  their  feu¬ 
dal  privileges,  and  the  eccledadical  hierarchy  did  the 
fame.  The  following  was,  in  a  few  words,  the  date  of 
that  country  during  thefe  two  lad  centuries.  ^ 

The  kingdom  of  France,  previous  to  the  revolution,  Was  never 
was  never  reduced  to  one  homogenous  mafs.  It  con- educed 
dded  of  a  variety  of  feparate  provinces  acquired  by  dif-J|uo  °'ie 
ferent  means  ;  fome  by  marriage,  fome  by  legacy,  and 
others  by  conquefL  Each  province  retained  its  an¬ 
cient  laws  and  privileges,  whether  political  or  civil,  as 
expreffed  in  their  capitularies  or  conditions  by  which 
they  were  originally  acquired.  In  one  part  of  his  do¬ 
minions  the  French  monarch  was  a  count,  in  another 
he  was  a  duke,  and  in  others  he  was  a  king  ;  the  only 
bond  which  united  his  vad  empire  being  the  drong  mi¬ 
litary  force  by  which  it  was  overawed.  Each  province 
had  its  barriers  ;  and  the  intercourfe  betwixt  one  pro¬ 
vince  and  another  was  often  more  redrained  by  local 
ufages  than  the  intercourfe  of  either  with  a  foreign 
country.  Some  of  the  provinces,  fuch  as  Bretagne 
and  Dauphine,  even  retained  the  right  of  affembling  ' 
periodically  their  provincial  dates  ^  but  thefe  formed  no 
barrier  againd  the  power  of  the  court.  g 

The  clergy  formed  the  fird  edate  of  the  kingdom  in  The  derey 
point  of  precedence.  They  amounted  to  130,000.  formed  the: 
The  higher  orders  of  them  enjoyed  immenfc  revenues  ; firft 
but  the  curei  or  great  body  of  adling  clergy  feldom  kin^ 
pofieffed  more  than  about  L.  28  Sterling  a-year,  ami  * 
their  vie nires  about  half  that  fum.  A  few  of  their  dig¬ 
nified  clergy  were  men  of  great  piety,  who  redded  con- 
ftantly  in  their  diocefes,  and  attended  to  the  duties  of 
their  office;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
paffed  their  lives  at  Paris  and  Verfailies,  iinmerfed  in  all 
the  intrigues  and  diffipation  of  a  gay  and  corrupted 
court  and  capital.  They  were  almod  excludvely  fe- 
le&ed  from  among  the  younger  branches  of  the  families 
of  the  mod  powerful  nobility,  and  accounted  it  a  kind 
of  difhonour  to  the  order  of  bifhops  for  any  perfon  of 
low  rank  to  be  admitted  into  it.  The  lower  clergy, 
on  the  contrary,  were  perfons  of  mean  birth,  and  had 
little  chance  of  preferment.  At  the  fame  time,  we  find 
feveral  refpe&able  exceptions  to  this  lad  rule.  The 
clergy,  as  a  body,  independent  of  the  tithes,  poffeffed  a 
ye  venue  ariling  from  their  property  in  land,  amounting 
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French  to  four  or  five  millions  Sterling  annually  ;  at  the  fame 
Revolution.  t'me  ^ey  were  exempt  from  taxation.  T  he  crown  had 
^ v  T '  of  late  years  attempted  to  break  through  this  privilege. 

To  avoid  the  danger,  the  clergy  prefented  to  the  court 
a  free  gift  of  a  fum  of  money  fomewhat  fhort  of  a  mil- 
9  lion  Sterling  every  five  years. 

The  nobi-  The  nobility  was  nominally  the  fecond  order  of  the 
litythc  fe-  b)Ut  was  [ n  reality  the  firft.  The  nobles  amount - 

cou  *  ed;  to  no  lefs  than  200,000  in  number.  The  title  and 
rank  defeended  to  all  the  children  of  the  family,  but 
the  property  to  the  eldeil  alone  :  hence  vaft  multitudes 
of  them  were  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  the  court. 
They  regarded  the  ufeful  and  commercial  arts  as  difho- 
nourable,  and  even  the  liberal  profefTions  of  the  law  and 
phyfic  a3  in  a  great  rneafure  beneath  their  dignity,  dif- 
daining  to  intermarry  with  the  families  of  their  profef- 
fors.  The  feudal  fyftem  in  its  purity  was  extremely 
favourable  to  the  produdtion  of  refpe£lable  qualities  in 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  the 
nobles  ;  but  the  introduction  of  commerce  has  rendered 
its  decline  equally  unfavourable  to  that  clafs  of  men. 
Inflead  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  attachment  between 
the  feudal  chieftain  and  his  vaffals,  the  nobility  had  be¬ 
come  greedy  landlords  in  the  provinces,  that  they  might 
appear  in  fplendor  at  court  and  in  the  capital.  There, 
loft  in  intrigue,  fenfuality,  and  vanity,  their  characters 
became  frivolous  and  contemptible.  Such  of  the  French 
nobleffe,  however,  as  remained  in  the  provinces,  regard¬ 
ed  with  indignation  this  degradation  of  their  order,  and 
ftill  retained  a  proud  fenfe  of  honour  and  of  courage, 
which  has  always  rendered  them  refpeCtable.  The  order 
of  the  nobles  was  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes, 
although  the  property  of  fome  of  them  was  immenfe. 
The  eftates  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  for  example,  were 
worth  L.  200,000  a  year,  and  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  nearly  twice  as  much.  The  crown  had  indeed 
impofed  fome  trifling  taxes  upon  the  nobleffe,  which, 
however,  they  In  a  great  rneafure  contrived  to  elude. 
The  parlia-  Next  to  the  nobles,  and  as  a  privileged  order  poffef- 
ment  the  fmg  a  fecondary  kind  of  nobility  of  their  own,  we  may 
third,  mention  the  parliaments*  Thefe  were  large  bodies  of 
rnen,  in  different  provinces,  appointed  as  courts  of  law 
for  the  adminiftration  of  juft  ice*  In  confequence  of  the 
corruption  of  the  officers  of  ftate,  the  members  pnrcha- 
fed  their  places,  which  they  held  for  life  ;  but  the  foa 
was  ufually  preferred  when  he  offered  to  purchafe  his 
father’s  place.  In  confequence  of  this  lafl  circumftance, 
the  pra&ifing  lawyers  had  little  chance  of  ever  beco¬ 
ming  judges.  .Courts  thus  conftituted  confifted  of  a 
motley  mixture  of  old  and  young,  learned  and  ignorant, 
men.  Juftice  was  ill  adminiftered.  T  he  judges  allow¬ 
ed  their  votes  in  depending  caufes  to  be  openly  folici- 
ted  by  the  parties  or  their  friends.  No  wife  man  ever 
entered  into  a  litigation  againft  a  member  of  one  of 
thefe  parliaments  ;  no  lawyer  would  undertake  to  plead 
his  caufe  ;  it  never  came  to  a  fuccefsful  iffue,  and  ufu¬ 
ally  never  came  to  any  iffue  at  all.  After  the  ftates- 
general  had  fallen  into  dilufe,  the  parliaments  acquired 
a  certain  degree  of  political  confequence,  and  formed 
the  only  check  upon  the  abfolute  power  of  the  crown. 
The  laws,  or  royal  edifts,  before  being  put  in  force, 
v/ere  always  fent  to  be  regiftered  in  the  books  of  the 
parliaments.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  in  favourable 
times  and  circumftances,  they  often  delayed  or  refufed 
Ho  regifter  the  royal  edifts,  and  prefented  remonftrances 


againft  them.  This  was  done  Under  a  kind  of  legal  Frendij 
fl&ion  ;  for  they  pretended  that  the  obnoxious  edidRevolutitk 
being  injurious  to  the  public  happinefs,  could  not  be 
the  will  of  the  king,  but  muft  either  be  a  forgery  or  an 
impofition  by  the  minifters*  Thefe  obje&ions  were  got 
the  better  of,  either  by  a  pofitive  order  from  the  king, 
or  by  his  coming  in  perfon  and  ordering  the  edi&  to 
be  regiftered.  The  parliaments,  however,  often  car¬ 
ried  their  oppofition  very  far,  even  to  the  ruin  of  them- 
felves  and  their  families  as  individuals.  This  rendered 
them  extremely  popular  with  the  nation,  and  enabled 
them  to  embarrafs  a  weak  adminiftration.  After  all, 
however,  the  oppofition  of  the  parliaments  was  fo  fee¬ 
ble,  that  it  was  never  thought  worth  while  to  abolifli 
them  entirely  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  but  they  were  reftored  as  a  popular  rneafure 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  n 

The  tiers  etaf,  or  commons,  formed  the  loweft  order  And  the 
of  the  ftate  in  France,  and  they  were  depreffed  and  mi- common* 
ferable  in  the  extreme.  To  form  a  conception  of  their  ?h/lowe(J 
fituation,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  they  bore  the  order, 
whole  pecuniary  burdens  of  the  ftate:  They  alone Opprdlivr 
were  liable  to  taxation.  An  expenfive  and  ambitious  bur^ens  01  j 
court ;  an  army  of  200,000  men  in  time  of  peace,  andthe„com* 
or  twice  that  number  in  war  5  a  confiderable  marine  ef- 
tabliihment,  public  roads  and  works,  were  all  fupported 
exclufively  by  the  loweft  of  the  people.  To  add  to  the 
evil,  the  revenues  were  ill  collected.  They  were  let  out 
to  farmers-general  at  a  certain  fum,  over  and  above 
which  they  not  only  acquired  immenfe  fortunes  to  them- 
felves,  but  were  enabled  to  advance  enormous  prefents 
to  thofe  favourites  or  miftreffes  of  the  king  or.  the  mi- 
nifter,  by  means  of  whom  they  procured  their  places. 

To  raife  all  this  money  from  the  people,  they  were 
guilty  of  the  cruelleft  oppreffion,  having  it  in  their 
power  to  obtain  whatever  revenue  laws  they  pleafed, 
and  executing  them  in  the  fevereft  manner.  For  this  laft 
purpofe  they  kept  in  pay  an  army  of  clerks,  fubalterns, 
fcouts,  and  fpies,  amounting  to  80,000  men.  Thefe 
men  were  indeed  detefted  by  the  king,  whom  they  de¬ 
ceived  and  kept  in  poverty  ;  by  the  people,  whom  they 
oppreffed  ;  and  by  the  ancient  nobility,  as  purfe-proud 
upftarts.  But  the  court  of  France  could  never  contrive 
to  manage  without  them.  The  peafants  could  be  call¬ 
ed  out  by  the  intendants  of  the  provinces  in  what  they 
called  cor  vets  to  work  upon  the  high  roads  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  in  the  year,  which  was  a  fource  of  fe- 
vere  oppreffion,  as  the  intendant  had  the  choice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  their  employment,  and  was  not  bound 
to  accept  of  any  commutation  in  money.  They  were 
moreover  fubjed  to  the  nobles  in  a  thoufand  ways. 

The  nobles  retained  all  their  ancient  manerial  or  patri¬ 
monial  jurifdi&ions.  The  common  people  being  an¬ 
ciently  flaves,  had  obtained  their  freedom  upon  different 
conditions.  In  many  places  they  and  their  pofterity 
remained  bound  to  pay  a  perpetual  tribute  to  their  feu¬ 
dal  lords.  Such  tributes  formed  a  confiderable  part  of 
tlie  revenue  of  many  of  the  provincial  nobles.  No  man 
could  be  an  officer  of  the  army,  by  a  late  regulation, 
who  did  not  produce  proofs  of  nobility  for  four  genera¬ 
tions*  The  parliaments,  although  originally  of  the  tiers 
etaty  attempted  alfo  to  introduce  a  rule  that  none  but 
the  nobleffe  fhould  be  admitted  into  their  order.  In 
fuch  a  lituation,  it  will  not  be  accounted  furprifmg  that 
the  common  people  of  France  were  extremely  fuperfti- 
-8  tiouf 
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■i  French  tious  and  ignorant.  They  were,  however,  pnffionately 
P  wlution. devoted  to  their  monarch,  and  whatever  concerned  him. 
^  In  i754>  when  Louis  XV.  was  taken  ill  at  Metz,  the 
whole  nation  was  truly  in  a  kind  of  defpair.  The  cou- 

frier  and  his  horfe  that  brought  the  news  of  his  recovery 
to  Paris  were  both  almoft  fuffocated  by  the  embraces  of 
12  the  people. 

fpotic  Wc  have  faid  that  the  French  monarch  was  defpo- 
\erof  tic.  His  power  was  fupported  by  his  army  and  by  a 
watchful  police,  having  in  pay  an  infinite  hoft  of  fpies 
and  other  fervants.  In  France  no  man  was  fafe.  The 
fecrets  of  private  families  were  fearched  into.  Nothing 
was  unknown  to  the  jealous  inquifition  of  the  police. 
Men  were  feized  by  lettres  de  cachet  when  they  leaft  ex¬ 
pected  it,  and  their  families  had  no  means  of  difeovering 
their  fate.  The  fentence  of  a  court  of  law  againft  a 
nobleman  was  ufually  reverfed  by  the  minifter.  No 
book  was  publifhed  without  the  licence  of  a  cenfor-ge- 

!neral  appointed  by  the  court,  and  the  minifter  was  ac¬ 
countable  to  none  but  the  king.  No  account  was  gi¬ 
ven  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  Enor¬ 
mous  gratifications  and  penfions  were  given  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  moft  infamous  fervices.  The  fupreme 
power  of  the  ftate  was  ufually  lodged  with  a  favourite 
miftrefs,  and  fhe  was  fometimes  a  woman  taken  from 
r  iendcmr  public  proftitution.  This  was  not  indeed  the  cafe  un- 
hecourt,der  Louis  XVI.  but  it  was  neverthelefs  one  of  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  his  life  that  he  was  far  from  being  abfolute 
in  his  own  family.  Still,  however,  with  all  its  faults, 
the  French  court  was  the  moft  fplendid  and  polifhed  in 
Europe.  It  was  more  the  refort  of  men  of  talents  and 
literature  of  every  kind,  and  there  they  met  with  more 
ample  protection,  than  anywhere  elfe.  The  court  was 
often  jealous  of  their  productions,  but  they  met  with 
the  moft  diftinguifiied  attention  from  men  of  fortune 
’  and  rank ;  infomuch  that  for  a  century  paft  the 
French  have  given  the  law  to  Europe  in  all  queflions 
of  tafte,  of  literature,  and  of  every  polite  accomplifh- 
ment.  The  gay  elegance  that  prevailed  at  court  dif- 
fufed  itfclf  through  the  nation  ;  and  amidft  much  inter¬ 
nal  mifery,  gave  it  to  a  foreigner  the  appearance  of  hap- 
14  pinefs,  or  at  leaft  of  levity  and  vanity. 

Such  as  it  was,  this  government  had  flood  for  ages, 
j0n  and  might  have  continued,  had  not  a  concurrence  of 
caufes  contributed  to  its  overthrow.  The  inferior  or¬ 
ders  of  clergy,  excluded  from  all  chance  of  preferment, 
regjjded  their  fuperiors  with  jealoufy  and  envy,  and 
were  ready  to  join  the  laity  of  their  own  rank  in  any 
popular  commotion.  The  inferior  provincial  nobleffe 
beheld  with  contempt  and  indignation  the  vices  and  the 
power  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  higher  nobility  wifhed 
to  diminifh  the  power  of  the  crown.  The  praCtiiing 
lawyers,  almoft  entirely  excluded  from  the  chance  of 
becoming  judges,  wifhed  eagerly  for  a  change  of  affairs, 
not  doubting  that  their  talents  and  profefiional  (kill 
would  render  them  neceffary  amidft  any  alterations  that 
could  occur.  Accordingly,  they  were  the  firft  inftru- 
rrients  in  producing  the  revolution,  and  have  been  its 
moft  aCtive  fupporters.  Tlie  monied  intereft  wifhed  ea¬ 
gerly  for  the  downfal  of  the  ancient  nobility.  As  for 
the  great  mafs  of  the  common  people,  they  were  too 
ignorant,  too  fuperftitioufly  attached  to  old  eftablifii- 
ments,  and  too  much  dtpreffed,  to  have  any  conception 
cf  the  nature  of  political  liberty,  or  any  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  it.  We  have  already  Hated  the  leading  circum- 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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fiances  which  led' to  the  French  revolution  (fee  Frakce,  French 
n°  1 84,  &c.) ;  but  there  were  other  circumftanccs  which  Revolution* 
contributed  in  an  equal  degree  both  to  its  commence- 
ment  and  its  progrels. 

For  40  years  the  principles  of  liberty  had  been  diffe- 
minated  with  eagernefs  in  France  by  fome  men  of  great 
talents,  as  Rouffeau,  Helvetius,  and  Raynal,  to  whom 
the  celebrated  Montefquieu  had  led  the  way.  Befides 
thefe,  there  was  in  Frances  vaft  multitude  of  what  were 
called  men  of  fetters ,  or  perfons  who  gave  this  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  fpent  their  time.  All 
thefe  were  deeply  engaged  on  the  fide  of  fome  kind  of 
political  reform.  The  men  of  letters  in  Paris  alone  are 
faid  to  have  amounted  to  20,000.  One  of  the  laft  a&s 
of  the  adminiftration  of  the  archbifhop  of  Thonloufe 
was,  on  the  5th  July  178$,  to  puhlifh  a  refolution  of 
the  king  in  council,  inviting  all  his  fubjecls  to  give  him 
their  advice  with  regard  to  the  ftate  of  affairs.  This 
was  conlidcred  as  a  conceffion  of  an  unlimited  liberty  of 
the  prefs  ;  and  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  political  publications  which  from 
that  period  diffufed  among  the  people  a  diffatisfa&ion 
with  the  order  of  things  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
lived. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  of  France  had  for  fome  time 
paft  been  gradually  undermined.  It  had  been  folemnly 
affaulted  by  philofophers  in  various  elaborate  perform¬ 
ances  ;  and  men  of  wit,  among  whom  Voltaire  took  the 
lead,  had  attacked  it  with  the  dangerous  weapon  of  ri-  % 
dicule.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  much  expo  fed 
in  this  refpedl,  in  confequence  of  the  multitude  of  falfe 
miracles  and  legendary  tales  with  which  its  hiftory 
abounds.  Without  diferim mating  betwixt  the  refpe^l- 
ablc  principles  on  which  it  refts,  and  the  fuperftitious 
follies  by  which  they  had  been  defaced,  the  French  na¬ 
tion  learned  to  laugh  at  the  whole,  and  rejected  inftead 
of  reforming  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Thus  the 
firft  order  in  the  ftate  had  already  begun  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  ufelefs,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  for 
important  changes. 

The  immenfe  population  of  the  city  of  Paris,  amount¬ 
ing  to  upwards  of  800,000  fouls,  rendered  it  an  impor¬ 
tant  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  conductors  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  An  overgrown  capital  has  always  proved  dan¬ 
gerous  to  a  government  that  is  or  attempts  to  be  defpo- 
tic,  as  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  ancient  Babylon  and 
Rome,  as  well  as  of  modern  Conftantinople,  of  London 
under  Charles  I.  and  Paris  under  feveral  of  its  kings. 

We  cannot  here  avoid  mentioning  a  phyfical  event, 
which  affifted  not  a  little  in  producing  many  of  the 
convullions  attending  the  revolution,  a  general  fcarcity 
of  grain,  which  occurred  about  that  period.  On  Sun¬ 
day  the  13th  of  July  1788,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
without  any  eclipfe,  a  dreadful  darknefs  fuddenly  over- 
fpread  feveral  parts  of  France.  It  was  the  prelude  of 
fuch  a  tempeft  as  is  unexampled  in  the  temperate  cli¬ 
mates  of  Europe.  Wind,  rain,  hail,  and  thunder,  feem- 
ed  to  contend  in  impetuofity  ;  but  the  hail  was  the 
great  inftrument  of  ruin.  Inftead  of  the  rich  profpe&s 
of  an  early  autumn,  the  face  of  nature  in  the  fpace  of 
an  hour  prefented  the  dreary  afpeCt  of  univerfd  winter. 

The  foil  was  converted  into  a  morafs,  the  Handing 
corn  beaten  into  the  quagmire,  the  vines  broken  to 
pieces,  the  fruit  trees  demolifhed,  and  unmdted  hail  ly¬ 
ing  in  heaps  like  rocks  of  folid  ice.  Eveu  the  lobuft 
U  ioix& 
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Trench  forcll  trees  were  unable  to  withftand  the  fury  of  the 
i7^tl0n  temPe^*  The  hail  was  compofed  of  enormous,  folid, 
y  -..y.  and  angular  pieces  of  ice,  fome  of  them  weighing  from 
eight  to  ten  ounces.  The  country  people,  beaten  down 
in  the  fields  on  their  way  to  church,  amidft  this  concuf- 
fion  of  the  elements,  concluded  that  the  laft  day  was  ar¬ 
rived  ;  and  fcarcely  attempting  to  extricate  themfelves, 
lay  defpairing  and  half  fuffocated  amidft  the  water  and 
the  mud,  expecting  the  immediate  diffolution  of  all 
things.  The  ftorrn  was  irregular  in  its  devaftations. 
While  feveral  rich  diftridts  were  laid  entirely  wafte, 
fome  intermediate  portions  of  country  were  compara¬ 
tively  little  injured.  One  of  60  fquare  leagues  had  not 
a  fingle  ear  of  corn  ora  fruit  of  any  kind  left.  Of  the 
66  parifhes  in  the  diftridt  of  Pontoife,  43  were  entirely 
defolated,  and  of  the  remaining  23  fome  loft  two- thirds 
and  others  half  their  harveft.  The  ifle  of  France,  be¬ 
ing  the  diftridt  in  which  Paris  is  fituated,  and  the  Or- 
leannois,  appear  to  have  fuffered  chiefly.  The  da¬ 
mage  there,  upon  a  moderate  eftimate,  amounted  to 
80,000,000  of  livres,  or  between  three  and  four  mil¬ 
lions-  Sterling.  Such  a  calamity  muft  at  any  period 
have  been  feverely  felt ;  but  occurring  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  political  revolution,  and  amidft  a  general  fcarcity 
throughout  Europe,  it  was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  and 
gave  more  embarraffment  to  the  government  than  per¬ 
haps  any  other  event  whatever.  Numbers  of  families 
found  it  neceffary  to  contradt  their  mode  of  living  for  a 
time,  and  to  difmifs  their  fervants,  who  were  thus  left 
deftitute  of  bread.  Added  to  the  public  difeontent  and 
political  diffenfions,  it  produced  fuch  an  effedl  upon  the 
people  in  general,  that  the  nation  feemed  to  have  chan¬ 
ged  its  cliaradter ;  and  inftead  of  that  levity  by  which 
it  had  ever  been  diftinguifhed,  a  fettled  gloom  now 
feemed  fixed  on  every  countenance. 

Attempt  to  The  fpring  of  the  year  1789  was  a  period  of  much 
reduce  the  political  anxiety  in  France.  The  fuperior  orders  wifh- 
theVCr  0i  eC^ t0  re<^uce  t^ie  Power  °f  the  crown,  but  were  jealous 
iu  fpHmJ11  0^t^ie^r  own  Privileges,  and  determined  to  retain  them; 
1789.  6  while  the  popular  philo fophers  and  others  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  render  them  odious,  and  to  roufe  the  people 
to  a  love  of  freedom.  Still,  however,  the  great  body 
of  the  common  people  remained  carelefs  fpe&ators  of 
the  ft  niggle  and  unconfcious  of  the  approaching  com¬ 
motion.  Such  was  their  indifference,  that  few  of  them 
took  the  trouble  even  to  attend  and  vote  at  the  elections 
of  the  deputies  to  the  ftates-general.  In  many  places, 
where  a  thoufand  voters  were  expe&ed,  not  fifty  came 
forward  ;  but  fuch  of  them  as  did  appear  {bowed  that  a 
feed  was  fown  which  might  one  day  rife  into  important 
fruits.  In  the  inftrudtions  which  they  gave  to  their 
deputies,  the  Britifh  conftitution  was  in  general  the 
model  of  what  they  wiflied  their  government  to  be. 
They  demanded  equal  taxation,  the  abolition  of  lettres 
de  cachet  or  arbitraiy  imprifonment,  the  refponfibility  of 
minifters,  and  the  extin&ion  of  the  feudal  privileges  of 
the  nobles  ;  but  they  wifhed  that  the  whole  three  or¬ 
ders  of  the  ftate  fliould  fit  and  vote  in  one  houfe,  well 
knowing  that  their  nobility  were  not  prepared  to  a<ft 
the  moderate  part  of  a  Britifh  lionfe  of  lords.  The 
nobles,  on  the  contrary,  although  willing  to  renounce 
fome  of  their  pecuniary  privileges,  and  to  facrifice  the 
power  of  the  crosvn,  were  moil:  decifively  refolved  nei¬ 
ther  to  furrender  their  feudal  prerogatives  nor  the  right 
of  fitting  in’ three  feparate  affemblies;  by  means  of  which 


each  of  th*  orders  could  eafily  refift  the  encroachments  French 
of  the  other  two.  Mr  Neckar  has  been  improperly  cen- ^evchtioj| 
fured  for  not  deciding  this  laft  important  queftion  pre-  ,  _ 

vious  to  the  meeting  of  the  ftates-general ;  but  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  the  very  purpofe  of  calling  that  af- 
fembly  was  to  overturn  the  unjuft  privileges  of  the 
higher  orders  through  its  medium,  and  without  any  di¬ 
rect  interpofition  on  the  part  of  the  minifters.  Had 
the  king  pofitively  decided  in  favour  of  three  chambers, 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy  would  have  retained  all  thofe 
ancient  abufes  eftablifhed  in  their  own  favour,  of  which 
it  was  his  wifh  to  deprive  them,  and  the  crown  and  its 
prerogatives  would  have  been  the  only  objedts  of  facri- 
fice.  It  was  therefore  thought  fafer  to  leave  the  tiers 
etat  to  fight  "its  own  battle  ;  nor  was  it  yet  imagined 
that  the  commons  of  France,  dep refled  and  poor,  and 
difperfed  by  fituation  over  a  multitude  of  provinces, 
could  ever  unite  in  enterprifes  dangerous  to  the  fove- 
reign.  <  ,6 

The  ftates  had  been  fnmmoned  to  meet  at  Verfailles  States  funr  i 
on  the  27th  of  April,  and  moft  of  the  deputies  arrived  m0nC(i  t0 1 
at  that  time  ;  but  the  eledtions  for  the  city  of  Paris  ^erfailUs 
not  being  concluded,  the  king  deferred  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  feflions  till  the  4th  of  May.  During 
this  period,  the  members,  left  in  idlenefs,  began  to  find 
out  and  form  acquaintance  with  each  other.  Among 
others,  a  few  members  from  Brittany  (Bretagne)  form¬ 
ed  themfelves  into  a  club,  into  which  they  gradually  ad¬ 
mitted  many  other  deputies  that  were  found  to  be  zea¬ 
lous  for  the  popular  caufe,  and  alfo  many  perfons  who 
were  not  deputies.  This  fociety5  thus  originally  efta- 
blifhed  at  Verfailles,  was  called  the  Comite  Breton;  and 
was  one  day  deftined,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Ja¬ 
cobin  Club ,  to  give  laws  to  France,  and  to  diffufe  terror 
and  alarm  throughout  Europe.  On  the  other  fide,  the 
ariftocratic  party  eftablifhed  conferences  at  the  houfe  of 
Madame  Polignac,  for  the  purpofe,  it  isfaid,  of  uniting 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy. 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time  which  all  parties  aferi-  A  p0pula; 
bed  to  fome  malicious  motive.  In  the  populous  fuburb  riot  in  thfl 
of  St  Antoine,  a  M.  Reveillon  carried  on  a  great  paper  h'burb  of  | 
manufactory.  A  falfe  report  was  fpread  that  he  in-^E^ntoi 
tended  to  lower  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  and  that  he 
had  declared  bread  was  too  good  for  them,  and  that 
they  might  fubfift  very  .well  on  potato-flour.  A  com¬ 
motion  was  raifed,  he  was  burnt  in  effigy,  and  his  houfe 
was  thereafter  burnt  and  pillaged  by  the  mob,  wlio 
were  not  difperfed  till  the  military  had  been  called  in, 
and  much  carnage  enfued.  The  popular  party  afferted 
that  the  commotion  had  been  artfully  excited  by  the 
party  of  the  queen  and  the  Count  D’ Artois,  to  afford 
a  pretence  for  bringing  great  bodies  of  the  military  to 
the  neighbourhood  to  overawe  the  ftates-general,  or  in¬ 
duce  the  king  more  decifively  to  refolve  on  affembfing 
that  body  at  Verfailles,  in  preference  to  Paris,  where 
they  and  the  popular  minifter  M.  Neckar  wiflied  it  to 
be  held. 

O11  the  4th  of  May  the  ftates-general  affembied  atTJ 
Verfailles.  They  commenced  bufmefs  by  going  in  a  General 
folemn  proceffion,  preceded  by  the  clergy,  and  follow- comment 
ed  by  the  king,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  to  church, 
to  perform  an  a<ft  of  devotion.  The  nobles  were  ar-  VerfiiiliW 
rayed  in  a  fplendid  robe,  and  they  and  the  higher  cler¬ 
gy  glittered  in  gold  and  jewels.  The  commons  ap¬ 
peared  in  black,  the  drefs  belonging  to  the  law.  The 
x  affembly 
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tench  affembly  was  thereafter  opened  by  a  (hort  fpeech  from 
solution,  tjie  t^rone?  Jn  which  the  king  congratulated  himfelf  up- 
1 7 j  on  thus  meeting  his  people  affembled  ;  alluded  to  the 
national  debt,  and  the  taxes,  which  were  fevcrely  felt 
becaufe  unequally  levied  ;  he  took  notice  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  difcontent  and  fpirit  of  innovation  which  prevailed, 
but  declared  his  confidence  in  the  wifdom  of  the  affem- 
bly  for  remedying  every  evil.  <£  May  an  happy  union 
(added  he)  reign  in  this  affembly;  and  may  this  epocha 
become  ever  memorable  for  the  happinefs  and  profperi- 
tv  of  the  country.  It  is  the  wifh  of  my  heart ;  it  is 
the  moft  ardent  defire  of  my  prayers  ;  it  is,  in  fhort, 
the  price  which  I  expert  from  the  fincerity .  of  my  in¬ 
tentions  and  my  love  for  my  people.” 

M.  Barretin,  the  keeper  of  the  feals,  next  addreffed 
the  affembly 'in  a  congratulatory  and  uninterefting  fpeech. 
He  was  followed  by  the  popular'  minifter  M.  Neckar, 
who  fpoke  for  three  hours.  Though  much  applauded 
on  account  of  the  clear  financial  details  which  his  fpeech 
contained,  he  encountered  a  certain  degree  of  cenfure 
from  all  parties,  on  account  of  the  cautious  ambiguity 
which  he  obferved  with  regard  to  the  future  proceedings 
i9  of  the  ftates-general. 

heir  de-  Next  day  the  three  orders  affembled  feparately.  The 
fesand  deputies  of  the  tiers  etat  amounted  to  600  in  num- 
0  1  y*  ber,  and  thofe  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  300  each. 
During  their  firft  fittings  much  time  was  fpent  in 
unimportant  debates  about  trifling  points  of  form  ; 
but  the  firft  important  queftion,  that  neceffarily  be¬ 
came  the  fubjeCt  of  their  cmcufiion,  was  the  verification 
of  their  powers,  or  production  of  the  commiffions  of  the 
members,  and  inveftigation  of  their  authenticity.  The 
commons  ( tiers  etat )  laid  hold  of  this  as  a  pretext  for 
opening  the  grand  controverfy,  whether  the  ftates-gene¬ 
ral  fhould  fit  in  one  or  in  three  feparate  chambers  ?  They 
fent  a  deputation  inviting  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  to 
meet  along  with  them  in  the  common  hall  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  verifying  their  powers  in  one  common  affembly. 
In  the  chamber  of  the  clergy  114  members  voted  for  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony  in  the  general  affembly  ; 
and  133  againft  it.  But  in  the  more  haughty  order 
of  the  nobles,  the  refolution  for  the  verification  in  their 
own  affembly  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  188  againft 
47*  The  commons  paid  no  regard  to  this.  They 
were  conduced  by  bold  and  fkilful  leaders,  who  dis¬ 
cerned  the  importance  of  the  point  in  conteft,  and  re- 
folved  not  to  abandon  it.  Aware  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  ftate,  they  knew  that  the  crown  was  nearly  verging 
upon  bankruptcy  ;  and  that  fuch  were  the  deficiencies 
of  the  revenue  that  only  a  fhort  delay  was  neceffary  to 
accomplifh  the  abfolute  diffolution  of  the  government. 
They  buffered  five  weeks  to  pafs  away  therefore  in  to¬ 
tal  inactivity.  During  this  period  propofals  were  made 
on  the  part  of  the  miniftry  for  a  pacification  between 
the  three  orders,  and  conferences  were  opened  by  com- 
mifiioners  from  each.  But  no  art  could  fcduce  the 
commons  from  their  original  purpofe,  or  prevail  with 
*o  them  to  enter  upon  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate. 

Jpuiarity  The  nation  had  expeCted  much  from  the  affembling 
fh~  of  the  ftates-general,  and  learnt  the  news  of  their  inac- 
n!**’  ^on  no  degree  of  concern.  The  tiers  etat  was 
naturally  popular,  and  the  public  cenfure  could  not 
readily  devolve  upon  that  favourite  order.  Moreover, 
from  the  firft  period  of  their  affembling  the  commons 
made  every  effort  to  augment  their  own  natural  popu¬ 


larity.  They  admitted  all  perfons  promifeuoufly  into  French 
the  galleries,  and  even  into  the  body  of  their  hall.  No  p-ev<^tinni 
reftraint  was  attempted  to  be  laid  upon  the  moft  vehe-  .  1 1  ^  * 

ment  marks  of  popular  applaufe  or  cenfure.  Lifts  of 
the  voters  names  were  publicly  taken  and  fent  to  Paris 
upon  every  remarkable  occafion  ;  and  the  members  fud- 
denly  found  themfelves  become,  according  to  their  po¬ 
litical  fentiments,  the  objeCts  of  general  execration  or 
applaufe.  The  new  and  bold  notions  of  liberty  that 
were  daily  advanced  by  the  leaders  of  the  tiers  etat  were 
received  with  acclamation  by  their  hearers.  The  capi¬ 
tal  became  interefted  in  the  iffue  of  every  debate  ;  and 
the  political  fervor  was  eagerly  imbibed  by  the  nation 
with  that  vivacity  which  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  French. 

The  commons  accnfed  the  nobles  of  obftinately  impe¬ 
ding  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  by  refufing  to  verify  their 
powers  in  one  common  affembly.  The  accufation  was 
fwallowed  by  the  multitude,  who  faw  not,  or  were  un¬ 
willing  to  fee,  that  the  attack  was  made  by  their  own 
favourite  order.  In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  became 
rapidly  more  and  more  unpopular.  Their  perfons  were 
infulted,  new  publications  daily  came  forth,  and  were 
greedily  bought  up,  which  reviled  their  whole  order, 
and  reprefented  them  as  an  ufelefs  or  pernicious  body 
of  men,  whofe  exiftence  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
free  ftate.  Whoever  adhered  to  them  was  branded  with 
the  odious  appellation  of  Ariflocrate .  The  clergy,  from 
the  influence  of  the  parifh  cures  or  parfons,  feemed  ready 
to  defert  their  caufe.  They  were  even  oppofed  by  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  their  own  body,  which  derived  luitre  from  ha¬ 
ving  at  its  head  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  firft  prince 
of  the  blood.  Still,  however,  the  majority  of  the 
nobles  remained  firm;  well  aware,  that  if  they  once  con- 
fented  to  fit  in  the  fame  affembly,  and  to  vote  promif¬ 
cuoufly,  with  the  ambitious  and  more  numerous  body  of 
the  commons,  their  whole  order,  and  all  its  fplendid 
privileges,  muft  fpeedily  be  overthrown.  2t 

The  leaders  of  the  commons  faw  the  change  that  Taking  ad- 
was  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  they  at  outage  of 
length  regarded  the  period  as  arrived  when  they  ought  P°1)U* 
to  emerge  from  their  inactivity,  and  execute  the  daring^e  th^7 
project  of  feizing  the  legiftative  authority  in  their  coun-  legiflative 
try.  They  declared  that  the  rep  refen  tatives  of  the  auth^rity  ; 
nobles  and  the  clergy  were  only  the  deputies  of  par¬ 
ticular  incorporations  whom  they  would  allow  to  fit 
and  vote  along  with  themfelves ;  but  who  had  no 
title  in  a  collective  capacity  to  aCt  as  the  legiflators  of 
France.  For  conducting  bufinefs  with  more  facility, 
they  appointed  20  committees.  In  confequence  of 
a  propofal  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  a  final  meffage  was 
fent  to  the  privileged  orders  requiring  their  attendance 
as  individuals,  and  intimating  that  the  commons,  as  the 
deputies  of  96  out  of  every  hundred  of  their  country¬ 
men,  were  about  to  affume  the  exclufive  power  of  le- 
giflation.  None  of  the  nobles  obeyed  this  fummons  ; 
but  three  cures,  Meffrs  Cefve,  Ballard,  and  Jalot,  pre- 
fented  their  commiffions,  and  were  received  with  loud 
acclamations.  They  were  next  day  followed  by  five 
more,  among  whom  were  Meffrs  Gregoire,  Dillon,  and 
Bodineau.  After  fome  debate  concerning  the  appella¬ 
tion  which  they  ought  to  affume,  the  commons,  with 
fuch  of  the  clergy  as  had  joined  them,  folemnly  voted 
themfelves  the  fovereign  legiflators  of  their  country  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  National  AJfemhly .  The  rel'ult  of  the 
vote  was  no  fooner  declared,  than  the  hall  *efounded 
U  2  with 
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Frer.ch  with  Ihouts  from  the  immenfe  concourfe  of  fpe£lators 
Revolution, 0f  «  y*ve  je  Rci  et  vive  I’affemble  nationale,”  Long  live 
.  1^*  ,  the  king  and  the  national  affembly .  M.  Bailly  was  chofen 
prefident  for  four  days  only,  Meffrs  Camus  and  Pifon 
de  Galand  fecretaries,  and  the  affembly  proceeded  tobu- 
finefs. 

Its  firft  a£ls  were  decifively  expreffive  of  its  own  So¬ 
vereignty.  All  taxes  impofed  without  the  confent  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  were  declared  to  be 
null  and  void;  but  a  temporary  fan&ion  was  given  to 
the  prefent  taxes,  although  illegal,  till  the  diffolution 
of  the  affembly  and  no  longer.  It  was  added,  that  44  as 
foon  as, on  concert  with  his  majefty,  the  affembly  fliould 
be  able  to  fix  the  principles  of  national  regeneration,  it 
would  take  into  consideration  the  national  debt ,  placing 
from  the  prefent  moment  the  creditors  of  the  ftate  un¬ 
der  the  Safeguard  and  honour  of  the  French  nation” 
Majority  of  The  popular  caufe  now  gained  ground  fo  faff,  that 
the  clergy  on  the  19th  of  June  a  majority  of  the  clergy  voted  for 
unite  with  ^ie  verification  of  their  powers  in  common  with  the 
thenu  national  affembly,  and  they  refolved  to  unite  with  them 
24  on  the  following  day. 

Fears  of  the  Affairs  were  now  come  to  a  crifis,  and  the  nobles 
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perceived  that  they  muff  inftantly  make  a  decifive 
Hand,  or  yield  up  their  caufe  as  finally  loft.  Such 
toas  their  alarm,  that  M.  d’Efpremenil  propofed,  at  one 
of  the  fittings  of  their  order,  to  addrefs  the  king, 
intreating  him  to  diffolve  the  ftates-general.  Hi¬ 
therto  that  prince  had  gone  along  with  M.  Neckar  in 
favouring  the  popular  caufe  in  oppofftion  to  the  arifto- 
cracy.  But  every  art  was  now  ufed  to  alarm  his  mind 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  late  affumptions  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  commons,  and  tliefe  arts  were  at  length 
fuccefsful.  Repeated  eounfels  were  held  ;  M.  Neckar 
was  abfent  attending  a  dying  filter,  and  the  king  was 
prevailed  upon  to  add  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  the 
leaders  of  the  nobles.  But  the  firft  meafure  which. they 
adopted  was  fo  ill  condndted  as  to  afford  little  profpedd 
of  final  fuccefs  to  their  caufe.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
when  the  prefident  and  members  were  about  to  enter  as 
tifual  into  their  own  hall,  they  found  it  unexpe&edly 
furrounded  by  a  detachment  of  the  guards,  who  refufed 
them  admiflion,  while  the  heralds  at  the  fame  time  pro¬ 
claimed  a  royal,  feffion.  Alarmed  by  this  unforefeen 
event,  the  ineaning  of  which  they  knew  not,  but  ap- 
ciamied.  V  prehending  that  an  immediate  diffolution  of  the  affembly 
was  defigned,  they  inftantly  retired  to  a  neighbouring- 
tennis-court,  where,  in  the  vehemence  of  their  enthu- 
iiafm,  they  took  a  folemn  oath  “  never  to  feparate  till 
the  couftitution  of  their  country  ftiould  be  completed.” 

On  the  2 2d  a  new7  proclamation  intimated  that  the 
royal  feffion,  was  deferred  till  the  follow  ing  day.  It 
wras  now  found  that  the  affembly  had  been  excluded 
from  their  hall  merely  becaufe  the  workmen  were  oc¬ 
cupied  in  preparing  it  for  the  intended  folemnity.  This 
information  was  ill  calculated  to  excite  favourable  ex- 
pe6lations  of  the  meafures  about  to  be  adopted  at  a 
26  royal  feffion,  ufhered  in  by  fuch  circumftances  of  mark- 
The  Affem  ed  difrefpeft  for  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  The 
bly  meets  affembly,  after  wandering  about  in  fearcli  of  a  place 
of  meeting,  at  length  entered  the  church  of  St  Louis, 
and  w7ere  immediate^  joined  by  the  majority  of  the 
clergy,  with  their  prefident,  the  archbifhop  of  Vienne, 
at  their  head.  Two  nobles  of  Dauphine,  the  marquis, 
de  Blazon  and  the  count  d’ Agoult,  prefented  their  com- 
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millions  at  the  fame  time.  Encouraged  by  thefe  events,  French  1 
and  by  the  applaufcs  of  furrotinding  multitudes,  theRevo^do| 
affembly  now  expe&ed  with  finnaefs  the  measures  about 
to  be  adopted.  ^  _  27  I 

The  royal  felTion  wras  held  in  the  moll  fplendid  form,Difci>urfe  I 
but  altogether  in  the  ftyle  of  the  ancient  defpotifm. the  klJ1g 
Soldiers  furrounded  the  hall.  The  two  fuperior  orders 
were  feated,  w7hile  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
left  {landing  a  full  hour  in  the  rain,  were  in  no  humour, 
when  at  laft  admitted,  to  receive  with  much  compla¬ 
cency  the  commands  of  their  Sovereign.  The  king 
read  a  difeourfe,  in  which  lie  declared  null  and  void  the 
resolutions  of  the  1  7th,  but  at  the  fame  time  prefented 
the  plan  of  a  couftitution  for  France.  It  contained 
many  good  and  patriotic  principles,  but  preferved  the 
diftin&ion  of  orders,  and  the  cxercife  of  Litres  de  ca¬ 
chet  ;  it  faid  nothing  about  any  attive  (hare  in  the  le- 
giflative  power  to  be  poffeffed  by  the  ftates-general,  and 
was  lilent  both  about  the  responsibility  of  minifters  and 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  The  king  concluded  by  com¬ 
manding  the  deputies  immediately  to  retire,  and  to  af- 
femble  again  on  the  following  day.  He  then  withdrew7, 
and  was  followed  by  all  the  nobles  and  a  part  of  the 
clergy.  The  commons  remained  in  gloomy  filence  on 
their  feats.  It  was  interrupted  by  the  grand  mailer  of  11-1  receivj 
the  ceremonies,  w7ho  reminded  the  prefident  of  the  in-hy^ 
tentions  of  the  king.  Inftantly  the  vehement  count' 
de  Mirabean,  llarting  from  his  feat,  exclaimed  with  in¬ 
dignation,  “  The  commons  of  France  have  determined 
to  debate.  We  have  heard  the  intentions  that  have 
been  fnggefted  to  the  king  ;  and  you,  who  cannot  be 
his  agent  v7ith  the  ftates-general,  you  wTho  have  here 
neither  feat  nor  voice,  nor  a  right  to  fpeak,  are  not 
the  perfon  to  remind  us  of  his  fpeeeh.  Go  tell  your 
malter,  that  w7e  are  here  by  the  power  of  the  people, 
and  that  nothing  lhall  expel  us  but  the  bayonet.”  The 
applanfe  of  the  affembly  feconded  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
orator,  and  the  mailer  of  the  ceremonies  withdrew  in 
filence. 

M.  Camus  then  rofe  ;  and  in  a  violent  fpeeeh  in  dig-  _oej)au5i 
nantly  ftigmatifed  the  royal  feffion  by  the  obnoxious  ter  the 
appellation  of  a  bed  of jujlice  ;  he  concluded  by  moving kin/s  d | 
that  the  affembly  fliould  declare  their  unqualified  adhe-VarUlie 
rence  to  their  former  decrees.  This  motion  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another,  pronouncing  the  perlons  of  .the  der 
puties  inviolable.  Both  were  fupported'by  Meffrs  Pe- 
tion,  Barnave,  Glaizcn,  the  Abbes  Gregoire,  Sieves,.  . 
and  many  others,  and  were  unanimoiilly  decreed,  The 
affembly  therefore  Continued  their  fittings  in  the  ufual 
form.  On  the  following  day  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
attended  as  members  ;  and  on  the  25th  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  along  with  49  of  the  deputies  belonging  to 
the  order  of  nobles,  joined  them  alio.  The  remaining 
nobles,  as  w7ell  as  the  fmall  “minority  of  the  clergy,  now 
found  themfelves  aukwardly  fituated.  Whether  on  this, 
account,  or  becaufe  their  leaders  had  by  this  time  form¬ 
ed  a  plan  for  carrying  their  point  not  by  peaceable 
means  but  by  the  aid  of  a  military  force,  the  king, 
on  the  27U1,  invited  by  a  prefling  letter  both  orders 
to  join  the  commons.  This  requeft  was  immediately 
complied  with,  although  many  of  the  nobility  disappro¬ 
ved  of  the  meafure. 

The  fituation  of  France  was  now  become  truly  alarm- 
ing.-  When  the  king  retired  from  the  affembly  after 
the  royal  feffion,  he  wus  followed  by  more  than  6000^5  ye,(i 

citizens. 
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citizens,  from  whom  loud  clamours  and  every  mark  of  in  confinement  for  this 
, difapprobation  broke  forth.  Ah  V erfailles  was  fpeedi-ly 
in  an  uproar.  M.  Neckar  had  repeatedly  folicited  his 
difmiffion,  and  the  report  of  this  had  increased  the  po¬ 
pular  clamour.  The  court  was  in  confirmation.  The 
king  probably  difeovered,  with  no  great  fatisfa&ion, 
that  his  minifter  was  more  popular  than  himfelf.  At 
fix  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  queen  fent  for  M.  Nec¬ 
kar.  When  he  returned  from  the  palace,  he  allured  the 
crowd  that  waited  for  him  that  he  would  not  abandon 
them  ;  upon  which  they  retired  fatisfied.  At  the  fame 
time  the  news  of  the  royal  feffion  had  thrown  the  city 
of  Paris  into  violent  agitation.  The  peace  of  that  ca¬ 
pital  was  at  this  time  endangered  by  a  variety  of  canfes. 

A  dreadful  famine*  raged  through  the  land,  whieh  in  a 
great  city  is  ufuallv  moft  feverely  felt.  This  prepared 
the  minds  of  men  for  receiving  unfavourable  impref- 
fions  of  their  political  ftate.  Every  effort,  was  more¬ 
over  made  to  diforganize  the  government,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  diflike  to  the  ancient  order  of  things.  The 
prefs  poured  forth  innumerable  publications,  filled  with 
new  and  feducing,  though  generally  impracticable,  theo¬ 
ries  of  libci  ty.  Tliefe  were  dillributed  among  the 

bulk  of  the  people'of  Paris,  and  difperfed  in  the  fume^ 
manner  through  the  provinces.  Philip  duke  of  Or-* 
leans  (preemptive  heir  to  the  crown  failing  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  brothers  of  the  king)  is  with  good  reafon  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  fupplied  this  expence  out  of  his  more 
than  royal  revenues.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Palais 
Royale  at  Paris,  which  belonged  to  him,  an  immenfe 
multitude  was  daily  affembled,  liflcning  from  morning 
to  night  to  orators  who  delcanted  upon  the  moft  violent 
fubje&s  of  popular  politics.  Many  of  thefe  orators 
were  fufpeCled  to  be  in  his  pay;  It  was  even  believed 
that  liis  money  found  its  way  into  the  poekets  of  feme 
of  the  molt  diftinguifhed  leaders  in  the  national  aflem- 
blv. 

'But  the  government  was,  if  pofublc,  Hill  more  dan- 
geroufly  afiaultcd  by  the  methods  now  generally  ufed 
to  ieduce  the  military.  Every  officer  of  the  French  ar¬ 
my  belonged  to  tbe  order  of  the  nobles?  and  fiom  that 
quarter,  therefore,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that 
there  was  little  danger.  But  this  very  circumltance  be¬ 
came  the  means  of  disorganizing  that  great  engine  of 
defpotifm.  As  the  foldiers  could  not  avoid  imbibing 
feme  of  tbe.  new  opinions,  their  own  officers  became  the 
firft  objects  of  their  jealoufy  ;  especially  in  confequence 
of  that  impolitic  ediCt  of  Louis  XVI.  which  required 
every  officer  to  produce  proofs  of  four  degrees  of  nobi¬ 
lity  ;  and  thus  intuited,  by  avowedly  excluding  the  pri¬ 
vate  men  from  promotion.  Perhaps  w  ith  a  view  to 
what  might  happen,  the  mitrudtions  to  the  deputies  of 
the  tiers  etat  had  recommended  an  increafe  of  the  pay 
of  the  foldiers.  And  now  at  Paris  every  art  was  ufed 
to  gain  them  to  the  popular  caufe.  They  were  con¬ 
duced  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  were  there  carcffedand 
Battered  by  the  populace,  while  they  likened  to  the  po¬ 
pular  harangues.  Thefe  arts  were  fuccelsful.  On  the 
23d  of  June  they  firft  refufed  to  fire  011  the  mob  in  a* 
riot.  Some  of  them  were  on  the  30th  reported  to  be. 
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offence  ;  a  crowd  inftantly  col-  French 
ledted,  and  refeued  them,  the  dragoons  that  were  Re™  sT’1*' 
brought  to  fupprefs  the  tumult  grounding  their  arms : 
a  deputation  of  the  citizens  folicited  of  the  affembly  the 
pardon  of  the  prifoners.  The  affembly*  applied  to  tire 
king,  who  pardoned  them  accordingly.  ^ 

All  thefe  events,  together  with  the  tumultuous,  ftate  rhe  mil?-  * 
of  the  capital,  which  was  daily  increafing,  made  it  ne-tary  called 
ceffary  for  the  king  to  call  out  the  military  force  to  out. 
reftore,  if  poffible,  the  public  peace.  That  his  inten¬ 
tions  were  pure,  the  then  ftate  of  affairs  will  permit 
no  man  but  a  democrat e  to  doubt  ?  but  the  ariftocracy, 
with  the  Count  d’Artois  at  their  head,  vrere  bringing 
forward  other  meafures,  which  ultimately  contributed 
to  the  ruin  of  tliemfelves,  the  king,  and  the  kingdom. 

Crowds  of  foldiers  w*ere  collefted  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  around  Paris  and  Verfailles.  It  w'as  obferved, 
that"  ihefe  confided  chiefly  of  foreign  mercenaries. 

Camps  were  traced  out.  Marftial  Broglio,  a  tried  ve- 
teran,  was  fent  for  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

The  king  was  fuppofed  to  have  entirely  yielded  to  new 
counfcls,  and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
fperate  effort  to  reftore  the  energy  of  the  ancient  go¬ 
vernment.  This  is  the  moft  important  period  of  the 
French  revolution  ;  yet  the  fpeciiic  defigns  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  a&ors  have  never  been  clearly  underftood.  It  was 
rumoured  at  the  time,  that  Paris  was  to  be  fubdued  by 
a  liege  and  bombardment ;  that  the  affembly  was  to  be 
difiolved,  and  its  leaders  put  to  death.  Thefe  are  in¬ 
credible  exaggerations  ;  but  the  crifis  of  French  liberty 
was  nniverfaUy  regarded  as  at  hand,  and  alfo  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  national  affembly  as  an  independent  body  ; 
or  at  leaft  upon  any  other  footing  than  that  propofed 
by  the  king  on  the  23d  of  June.  .  33 

An  able  and  eloquent  addrefs  to  the  king  againft  the  The  ailem. 
affembiage  of  foreign  troops  in  tlieir  neighbourhood  My  addref* 
was  brought  forward  by  Mirabeau,  and  voted  by  the^k^  C(J 
affembly.  The  .king  properly  replied,  that  the  ftate  ofthem> 


the  capital  was  the  caufe  of  affembling  the  troops,  and  which  i« 
offered  to  transfer  the  ftates-general  to  Noyons  or  Soil-  refufed. 
fons.  “  We  will  neither  remove  (exclaimed  Mirabeau) 
to  Noyons  nor  to  Soiffons  ;  we  will  not  place  ourfelves* 
between  two  lioftile  armies,  that  which  is  befieging  Pa¬ 
ris  and  that  which  may  fall  upon  us  from  Flanders  or 
Alface  ;  we  have  not  afked  permiffion  to  run  away  from 
the  troops  5  we  have  defired  that  the  troops  fiiould  be 
removed  from  the  capital.” 

Thirty-five  thoufand  men  were  now  ftationed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  Verfailles.  Flie  polls 
were  occupied  which  commanded  the  city,  and  camps 
were  marked  out  for  a  greater  force.  The  Count  d’Ar¬ 
tois  and  his  party  regarded  their  plans  as  ripe  for  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  M.  Neckar  received  a  letter  from  the  king,, 
requiring  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  24  hours.  That- 
popular  (a)  minifter  took  the  route  of  Bruffels  on  the 
following  day,  when  his  departure  was  made  public. 

In  bis  difmiffion  the  popular,  or  as  it  was  now  called 
the  democratic,  party  thought  they  faw  the  refclution 
adopted  to  accoinplifh  their  ruin.  The  affembly  aga‘in*Theytgam 
addreffed  the  throne  ;  they  requefted  anew  the  removal  *ddrefs  the ; 

OI  king ; 


(a)  Popular  he  certainly  was  ,  but  he  either  had  not  fortitude  and  talents  to  execute  his  own  plans,  or  aded  * 
bafe  part  to  his  amiable  matter.  From  baienefs  we  acquit  lnnu 
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of  the  troops  offeriag  to  be  refpoufible  for  the  public 
l>cace,  and  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  Paris  to  encoun¬ 
ter  personally  every  danger  that  might  oceur.  But 
they  were  coolly  told,  that  the  king  was  the  beft  judge 
of  the  mode  of  employing  the  troops,  and  that  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  ajOTembly  was  neceffary  at  Verfailles.  From 
a  Sovereign  who  doubtlefs  recolledled  the  proceedings 
of  the  long,  parliament  of  England,  a  different  reply 
could  not  in  re.afon  be  expected.  On  receiving  it, 
however,  it  was  inftantly  decreed,  on  the  motion  of  the 
marquis  de  la  Fayette,  that  the  late  miniffry  had  car¬ 
ried  with  them  the  confidence  of  the  affembly ;  that  the 
troops  ought  to  be  removed ;  that  the  miniffry  are  and 
Shall  be  refponfible  to  the  people  for  their  condn&  ; 
that  the  affembly  perfifted  in  all  its  former  decrees  ;  and 
that  as  it  had  taken  the  public  debt  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  nation,  no  power  in  France  was  entitled  to 
pronounce  the  infamous  word  bankruptcy . 

The  city  of  Paris  was  thrown  into  deep  confterna- 
tion  by  the  news  of  M.  Neckaris  retreat.  His  buff 
•and  that  of  the  Duke  d’ Orleans  were  dreffed  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  carried  through  the  ftreets.  The  royal  Alle- 
mand,  a  German  regiment,  broke  in  pieces  the  buds, 
and  difperfed  the  populace.  The  prince  De  Lambefq, 
grand  ecuyer  of  France,  was  ordered  to  advance  with 
his.  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  take  poll  at  the  Thuilleries. 
Being  a  man  of.  a  violent,  temper,  and  enraged  by  the 
appearances,  of  difapprobation  which  were  vilible  around 
him,  he  furioiifly  cut  down  with  his  fvvord  a  poor  old 
man  who  was  walking  peaceably  in  the  gardens.  The 
confequences  of  this  adl  of  inhumanity  were  fuch  as 
might  have  been  expedled  ;  a  fhout  of  execration  in¬ 
ftantly  arofe  ;  the  cry  to  arms  was  heard ;  the  military 
were  affaulted  on  all  Tides  ;  the  French  guards  joined 
their  countrymen,,  and  compelled  the  Germans,  over¬ 
powered  by  numbers,  and  uafupported  by  the  reft  of 
the  army,  to  retire. 

All  order  was  now  at  an  end,  and  as  night  approach¬ 
ed  an  univerfal  terror  diffufed  itfelf  through  the  city. 
Bands  of  robbers  were  colleding  ;  and  from  them  or 
from  the  foreign  foldiery  a  general  pillage  was  expe&ed. 
The  night  paffed  away  in  conftemation  and  tumult.  It 
was  found  in  the  morning  that  the  hofpital  of  St  La- 
zare  was  already  plundered.  The  alarm  bells  were  rung ; 
the  citizens  affembled  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  adopt-’ 
ed  a  propofal  that  was  there  made,  of  enrolling  them- 
felves  as  a  militia  for  general  defence,  under  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  national  guard '  This  day  and  the  fucceed- 
ing  night  were  fpent  in  tolerable  quietnefs,  without  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  army.  On  the  morning  jof 
the  memorable  14th  of  July,  it  was  difeovered  that  the 
troops  encamped  in  the  Champs  Elifees  had  moved 
off,  and  an  immediate  affault  was  expe&ed.  The  na¬ 
tional  guard  now  amounted  to  150,000  men  ;  but  they 
were  in  general  deftitute  of  arms.  They  had  affumed 
a  green  cockade  ;  but  on  recolle&ing  that  this  was  the 
livery  of  the  Count  d’Artois,  they  adopted  one  of  red, 
blue,  and  white.  M.  de  la  Salle  was  named  commander 
in  chief,  officers  were  chofen,  and  detachments  fent 
around  in  quell  of  arms.  In  the  Hotel  des  Invalides 
upwards  of  30,000  Hand  of  arms  were  found,  along 
with  20  pieces  of  cannon  ;  a  variety  of  weapons  was 
alfo  procured  from  the  garde  meuble  de  la  couronne ,  and 
*1 om  the  fhops  of  armourers,  cutlers,  &c. 

The  celebrated  fortrefs  of  the  Baltile  was  an  objeft 
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of  much  jealoufy  to  the  Parifians.  At  II  o’clock  in  w 
the  morning,  M.  de  la  Rofiere,  at  the  head  of  a  nume- Revolt, 
rous  deputation,  waited  upon  M.  de  Launay  the  go-  J7fy 

vernor,  who  promifed,  along  with  the  officers  of  his - ^ 

garrifon,  that  they  would  not  fire  upon  the  city  unlefs Thefor 
they  hiould  be  attacked.  But  a  report  was  foon  fpreaddle  attack 
through  Pans,  that  M.  de  Launay  had,  in  a  fhort  timeed*» 
thereafter,  admitted  into  the  fortrefs  a  multitude  of 
perfons,itnd  then  treacheroufly  maffacred  them  The 
caufe  of  this  piece  of  perfidy  has  never  been  explained. 

1  he  fact  ltlelr  has  been  denied ;  but  it  was  attefted  at 
the  time  by  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  the  Britifh  ambaffa- 
dor  at  the  court  of  France.  The  effeft  of  the  report 
was,  that  a  fudden  refolution  was  adopted  of  aflaulting 
the  Baltile  ;  an  immenfe  and  furious  multitude  ruftied 
into  its  outer,  and  foon  forced  their  way  into  its  inner 
courts,  where  they  received  and  returned  a  fevere  fire 
for  the  fpace  of  an  hour.  The  French  guards,  who 
were  now  embodied  into  the  national  guard,  conduced 
the  attack  with  /kill  and  coolnefs  :  they  dragged  three 
waggons  loaded  with  ftraw  to  the  foot  of°the  walls 
and  there  fet  them  on  fire  ;  the  fmoke  of  thefe  broke 
the  aim  of  the.  garrifon,  while  it  gave  no  difturbance 
to  the  more  diflant  affailants.  The  befieging  multi¬ 
tude  preffed  the  attack  with  incredible  obflinacy  and 
vigour  for  the  fpace  of  four  hours;  the  garrifon  was 
.  *n  confnfion  ;  the  officers  ferved  the  cannon  in  per¬ 
son,  and  fired  their  mufketsin  the  ranks  ;  the  governor, 
in  defpair,  thrice  attempted  to  blow  up  the  fortrefs. 

A  capitulation,  when  at  laft  fought,  was  refufed  to  the Andfur- 
garnion,  and  an  unconditional  furrender  took  place,  rendered 
I  he  governor,  and  M.  de  Lofme  Salbrai  his  major,  auncon<ii’ 
gentleman  of  diftinguifhed  humanity  and  honour,  be-rionaiI/# 
came  vnffims  of  popular  fury  in  fpite  of  every  effort 
that  could  be  made  for  their  prote&ion  ;  but  the  French 
guards Succeeded  in  procuring  the  fafety  of  the  garri- 
ion.  Only  feven  pnfoners  were  found  in  the  Baltile. 

A  guard  was  placed  in  it,  and  the  keys  were  fent  to 
the  celebrated  M.  Briffot  de  Warville,  who  a  few  years 
before  had  inhabited  one  of  its  caverns. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  eventful  day  was  fpent 
at  I  arts  in  a  mixture  of  triumph  and  alarm.  In  the 
pocket  of  the  governor  of  the  Baltile  a  letter  was  found, 
encouraging  him  to  refiftance  by  the  promife  of  fpeedv 
fuccours  written  by  M.  de  FlelfeUes,  the  prevot  de 
marchands,  or  chief  city  magiftrate,  who  had  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  a  moll  zealous  patriot.  This  piece  of  trea¬ 
chery  was  puniffied  by  inflant  death  ;  and  his  bloody 
head  was  carried  through  the  city  on  a  pole,  along  with 
that  of  M.  de  Launay.  At  the  approach  of  night  a 
body  of  troops  advanced  towards  the  city,  at  the  Bar- 
nere  d’Enfer.  The  new  national  guard  hurried  thi¬ 
ther  preceded  by  a  train  of  artillery,  and  the  troops 
withdrew  upon  the  firll  fire  :  barricadoes  were  every¬ 
where  formed,  the  alarm-bells  were  rung,  and  a  gene- 
ral  illumination  continued  during  the  whole  of  this  night 
or  coniufion.  0  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  obvious  that  the  new  mini-  A  new  mi* 
llry  were  entering  upon  a  difficult  feene  of  aAion,  niftrJr  T 
where  one  falfe  ftep  might  lead  to  ruin,  and  where  r°imel 
then-  own  plan  of  conduit  ougnt  to  be  maturely  digelt- 
ed.  Marlhall  Broglio  was  made  minilter  of  war,  the 
baron  de  Breteuil  prefident  of  finance,  M.  de  la  Gale- 
ziere  comptroller-general,  M.  de  la  Porte  intendant  of 
the  war  department,  and  M.  Foulon  intendant  of  the 

nary  j 
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Their  fitua- « 
(ion  diffi¬ 
cult,  and 
ijielr  con* 
dud  b*d. 


Frwh  navy  ;  Taut  thefe  were  only  meant  to  aft  as  official  men, 
Revolution,  un(jer  the  Count  d*  Artois,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
*  l1^’  ariftocracy.  To  thefe  leaders  there  did  not  even  remain  a 
choice  of  difficulties  ;  no  refource  was  left  but  that  of 
-overawing  by  military  power  the  national  aftembly  and 
the  capital,  and  of  rifking  the  defperate  meafure  of  a 
national  bankruptcy,  which  the  court  had  not  formerly 
dared  to  encounter,  and  to  avoid  which  it  had  convo¬ 
ked  the  ftates-general.  No  trace  remains,  however,  of 
any  attempt  to  put  this  criminal,  but  laft  refource,  in 
execution.  The  evening  after  the  departure  of  M, 
Neckar  was  fpent  by  the  court  of  Verfailles  in  feafting 
and  joy,  as  if  a  vidlory  had  been  gained.  The  courtiers 
of  both  fexes  went  round  among  the  foldiery,  ft  riving 
to  fecure  their  fidelity  by  careffes,  largeffes,  and  every 
fpecies  of  flattering  attention.  The  miniftry  not  only 
failed  to  fupport  the  Prince  de  Lambefq  in  the  poll 
which  he  had  been  fent  to  occupy,  but  they  ftiffered 
the  whole  of  the  13th  to  pafs  in  indecifion,  while  the 
capital  was  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion,  while  an  army  was 
formally  mnftering  within  its  walls,  and  the  names  of 
the  principal  nobility  were  put  up  in  lifts  of  profcrip- 
tions.  They  received  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
Baftile  with  confufion  and  difmay,  which  were  increa¬ 
sed,  if  poffible,  by  information  given  by  Marfhal  Brog- 
lio,  that  the  troops  refufed  to  adl  again  ft  Paris  or  the 
national  aftembly.  In  this  perplexity  they  adopted  the 
miferable  device  of  concealing  from  the  king  the  ftate 
of  public  affairs  ;  and  that  unfortunate  prince  was  thus 
perhaps  the  only  perfon  out  of  millions  around  him  who 
remained  ignorant  of  the  convulfions  in  which  his  coun¬ 
try  was  involved. 

At  length,  at  midnight,  the  Duke  de  Liancourt 
forced  his  way  into  the  king’s  apartment,  and  told  liim 
of  the  revolt  of  his  capital,  of  his  army,  and  of  the  fur- 
render  of  the  fortrefs  of  the  Baflile.  The  Count  d’Ar- 
tois,  who  was  prefent,  (till  attempted  to  retain  the  mo¬ 
narch  under  his  fatal  delufion  ;  hut  the  Duke  de  Lian¬ 
court  turning  round,  exclaimed,  “  As  for  you,  Sir, 
your  life  can  only  he  laved  by  inftant  flight ;  I  have 
feen  with  horror  your  name  in  the  bloody  lift  of  the 
proScribed.”  Accordingly  the  Count,  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Short-lived  adminiflration  and  their  adhe¬ 
rents,  fled  to  the  frontiers.  And  thus  an  emigration  com¬ 
menced,  the  fource  of  that  terrible  conteli  which  has 
covered  Europe  with  bloodftied  and  mourning.  7  his 
miniftry  had,  no  doubt,  many  difficulties  to  contend 
againft  ;  but  an  accurate  attention  to  their  condudl  ex¬ 
cites  a  fufpicion  which,  while  it  exculpates  them  from 
many  intended  crimes  that  have  been  laid  to  their 
charge,  at  the  fame  time  docs  little  honour  to  their  ta¬ 
lents.  It  is  this,  that  they  had  come  into  office  without 
having  formed  any  clear  plan  of  condudl ;  that  they 
were  men  adfing  without  decifion  and  at  random,  and 
confequently  became  the  fport  of  tliofe  events  which 
they  wanted  fit  ill  and  vigour  to  diredl  or  controul.  By 
their  introduction  into  office,  and  their  mifeondudt  while 
in  it,  the  royal  authority  fell  proftrate  before  the  popu¬ 
lar  party  in  the  national  affembly.  The  nobles  and 
the  clergy  {till  remained,  but  confounded  in  one  affem- 
bly  with  the  more  numerous  order  of  the  tiers  etat ;  and 
no  longer  rallying  round  a  throne  that  was  too  feeble 
to  afford  protedlion,  they  foon  yielded  to  that  fierce 
and  levelling  fpirit  of  democracy  that  now  rofe  around 
them. 


But  the  perfon  of  the  monarch  was  fill!  beloved. French 
Early  next  morning  the  king  went  to  the  aftembly,  but 
with  none  of  the  ufual  Solemnities.  He  “  regretted  the  1  \  » 

commotions  of  the  capital,  difavowed  any  knowledge  43 
of  an  intention  againft  the  perfons  of  the  deputies,  and  The  king 
intimated  that  he  had  commanded  the  removal  of  the 
troops.”  A  deep  and  expreffive  iilence  prevailed  for  aa 
few  moments  ;  this  was  fucceeded  by  vehement  and  uni- 
verfal  fhouts  of  applaufe.  The  king  arofe  to  depart,  • 
and  inftantly  the  whole  aftembly  crowded  around,  and 
attended  him  to  his  palace.  The  queen  appeared  at  a 
balcony  with  the  dauphin  in  her  arms ;  the  mafic  play¬ 
ed  the  pathetic  air  of  Oa  peut-on  etre  mieux  qvfaufein 
de  fa  famille.  The  enthufiafm  of  loyalty  communicated 
itfelf  to  the  funounding  multitudes,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  acclamations  of  joy.  44 

On  the  following  day,  the  king  declared  his  refolu- And  n 
tion  to  vifit  the  city  of  Paris  hi  perfon.  Accordingly  ^ 
that  prince,  who  never  wanted  perfonal  courage,  how- 
ever  deficient  he  might  be  in  political  ftedfaftnefs,  fet  perfon  $ 
out,  attended  by  fome  members  of  the  affembly  and  by 
the  militia  of  Verfailles.  He  was  met  by  the  celebra¬ 
ted  M.  de  la  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guard,  of  which  he  had  now  been  cliofen  com¬ 
mander  in  chief.  M.  Bailly,  in  whofe  perfon  the  an¬ 
cient  office  of  mayor  of  Paris  had  been  revived,  recei¬ 
ved  the  king  at  the  gates,  and  delivered  to  him  the 
keys.  All  this  while  110  fhout  was  heard  from  the  crowd 
of  innumerable  fpedlators  but  that  of  Vive  la  riation . 

The  king  advanced  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the 
new  cockade  was  prefented  to  him,  which  he  put  on, 
and  prefented  himfelf  with  it  at  a  window.  At  the 
fight  of  this  badge  of  patriotifm  an  univerfal  fhout  of 
Vive  le  Roi  burft  forth  from  every  quarter  ;  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Verfailles  amidft  general  triumph  and  ap¬ 
plaufe.  4$ 

Much  confufion  ftill  prevailed  in  the  capital;  butTnwmch 
there  was  more  appearance  of  regularity  than  could  have 
been  expected  at  the  conclufion  of  filch  important  ^revuiled. 
events.  This  arofe  from  a  cafual  concurrence  of  cir- 
cum ftances.  To  condudl  with  eafe  the  eledlions  to  the 
ftates-general,  Paris  had  been  divided  into  60  d  Hindis, 
each  of  which  had  a  feparate  place  of  meeting.  The 
people  did  not  eledl  the  members  to  the  ftates-general ; 
but  they  chofe  delegates,  who,  under  the  name  of  elec¬ 
tors,  voted  for  the  members.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  diftnrbances,  the  eledlors,  at  the  requeft  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  affumed  a  temporary  authority  5  of  which, 
however,  they  were  foon  weary,  and  as  foon  as  poffible 
procured  the  public  eledUon  of  120  perfons  as  munici¬ 
pal  officers  for  the  government  of  the  city.  The  citi¬ 
zens  having  got  the  habit  of  afiemhling  in  their  diftridls, 
grew  fond  of  it :  they  aflembled  frequently,  made  rules 
for  their  own  government,  and  fent  commiffioners  to 
communicate  with  other  diftri&s.  The  tumultuous  na¬ 
ture  of  thefe  meetings,  and  the  vehemence  of  debate 
which  prevailed  in  them,  will  bed  be  conceived  from 
the  ludicrous  contrivance  of  one  of  their  presidents, 
who  ftationed  a  diummer  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  and 
when  the  confufion  and  noife  became  altogether  ungo¬ 
vernable,  gave  the  fignal  for  beating  the  drum,  which 
fpeedily  overpowered  every  other  noife.  Thefe  meet¬ 
ings,  however,  gradually  ripened  into  clubs,  in  which 
much  dexterity  and  intrigue  were  exerted. 

The  whole  of  the  late  miniftry  efcaptd  excepting  M. 

Foulon, 
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French  Foulon.  His  chara&er,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  was 

i78Uo!°n,extremely  unP°Plllar;  for  he  is  laid  to  have  afferted, 

t , _ -1-  that  he  would  “  make  the  people  of  Paris  eat  hay.” 

46  He  had  retired  to  the  country,  but  was  feized  by  his 
Fate  of  Mown  vafials,  and  brought  to  Paris  with  a -bundle  of  hay 

of°theniate  C  tie(? t0  back*  In  *Fte  °f  every  effort  made  by  M.  M. 
xniniftry,  ^ailly  and  Fayette  to  procure  him  a  fair  trial  at  lead, 
and  his  fori- he  was  carried  to  the  Place  de  Greve ,  and  hanged  at  a 
in-law  lamp-iron  by  the  enraged  multitude.  His  fon-in-law 
Berthier.  M^Berthier,  attempting  to  defend  himfelf  againfl  a 
fimilar  fate,  fell,  covered  with  wounds.  Their  heads 
were  carried  round  on  poles  ;  and  thus  the  populace 
became  habituated  to  the  fight  of  blood  and  murder : 
they  were  even  taught  by  popular  fongs  to  glory  in 
fuch  a&ions,  and  particularly  by  the  well  known  fong 
Ca-ira. 

M.  Neckar  In  confequence  of  an  invitation  from  the  king,  M. 
returns,  and  Neckar  returned  to  France.  He  was  received  by  the 
diate^on-  affembl7  gl*cat  applaufe,  and  in  Paris  with  infinite 
fequcrrces  folemnity  and  triumph.  He  here,  however,  committed 
a  political  error  that  made  fome  noife.  In  deploring 
the  late  excefles  arid  murders,  and  taking  notice  of 
the  arrefl  of  M.  Bezenval,  an  officer  6f  the  Swifs 
guards,  he  requefled  of  the  eledlors  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  in  a  folemn  harangue,  that  the  pafl  fhould  be  for- 
gotten  ;  that  proscriptions  fiiould  ceafe,  and  a  general 
amneflybe  proclaimed.  In  a  moment  of  enthufiafm 
this  vvas  agreed  to,  and  the  ele&ors  decreed  what  un¬ 
questionably  exceeded  their  powers.  The  diftri&s  of 
I  aris  were  inftantly  in  commotion  ;  the  electors  alarm¬ 
ed,  declared  that  they  only  meant  that  “  henceforth  the 
people  would  punifh  no  man  but  according  to  law 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  prove  that  they  themfelves 
were  free  from  ambition,  they  formally  renounced  all 
their  own  powers.  The  aflembly  took  up  the  que- 
flion.  Meff.  Lally,  1  olendal,  Mourner,  Clermont, 
Tonnerre,  Garat  junior,  and  others,  declared  that  no 
perlou  ought  to  be  arrefled  without  a  formal  accufa- 
tion.  While  Meff.  Mirabeau,  Robefpierre,  Barnave, 
and  Gleizen,  alleged,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  people 
weie  entitled  to  lay  hold  of  any  man  who  had  public¬ 
ly  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  enemies.  The  debate 
ended,  by  admitting  the  explanation  of  the  ele&ors, 
and  by  a  declaration  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  aflem- 
bly  to  fee  juftice  executed  in  all  cafes. 

The  commotions  and  enthufiafm  of  the  capital  were 
fpeedily  communicated  to  the  provinces.  In  every 
capiSTl  quarter  the  people  feized  upon  all  the  arms  that  could 
ieachtothebe  /°uncl>  and  the  military-  uniformly  refufed  to  aft 
provinces,  againfl  them.  Many  ads  of  outrage  were  committed 
in  Brittany,  at  Strafbourg,  in  the  Lionnois,  and  elfe- 
wbere,  in  which  the,  nobility  were  the  fufferers.  The 
mifehiefs  that  occurred  were  ufually  magnified  at  a  dif- 
tance  ;  but  that  very  circumftance  was  an  additional 
evil.  For  example  :  It  was  flated  in  the  National  Af- 
fembly  that  M.  de  Mefmay,  lord  of  Quincey,  invited  a 
number  of  patriots,  among  whom  were  the  officers  of 
a  neighbouring  garrifon,  to  a  fplendid  entertainment  at 
liis  houfe,  to  celebrate  the  happy  union  of  the  three 
orders  :  That  in  the  lnidft  of  the  feafl  the  mailer  of  the 
houfe  contrived  to  withdraw  unnoticed,  and  to  fet  fire 
to  a  tiain  previoufly  laid,  which  communicated  with  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the  cellars,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  whole  company,  by  a  hidden  exploit  on,. 
We  blown  into  the  air.  It  was  found  on  inquiry, 
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that  there  was  nod  one  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  ftory.  FrencJ 
But  before  this  inquiry  could  be  made,  all  France Rcvo!uti,| 
had  refounded  with  accounts  of  the  pretended  bloody  * 
tragedy;  and  the  whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom  fuller- 
ed  in  a  lefs  or  greater  degree,  from  the  prejudices  ex¬ 
cited  by  this  unhappy  report,  the  origin  of  which  has 
never  been  well  explained.  It  would  be  vain  to  flate  all 
the  idle  rumours  to  which  at  this  time  the  blind  credu¬ 
lity  of  the  multitude  gave  currency.v  At  one  time,  the 
Arillocrates  were  cutting  down  the  green  corn,  at  an¬ 
other  time  they  were  burying  flour  in  common  fewers, 
or  calling  loaves  into  the  Seme.  One  report  was  no 
fooner  proved  to  be  falfe  than  another  arofe,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  agitated  by  fufpicion  and  alarm.  The 
National  Aflembly  were  engaged  in  framing  their  cele¬ 
brated  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  which  was  to 
form  the,  fcafis  of  the  new  conftitution,  when  the  alarm¬ 
ing  accounts,  received  from  all  quarters,  of  the  flate  of 
anarchy  into  which  the  kingdom  was  falling,  obliged 
them  fuddenly  to  turn  their  attention  to  obje&s  of 
pradlical  neceffity.  The  privileged  orders  found  them¬ 
felves  become  the  objects  of  univerfal  jealoufy  and  ha¬ 
tred;  and  that  fomething  mufl  inftantly  be  done  to  fave 
their  families  and  property,  which  were  menaced  on 
every  fide  with  perfecution  and  pillage.  Regarding 
the  popular  torrent  as  now  become  irrefiftible,  to  fave 
fomething  they  refolyed  to  facrifice  a  part. 

On  the  afternoon  fitting  of  the  4th  of  Augufl,  the  Vifcount 
Vifcount  de  Noailles,  feconded  by  the  Duke  d’ Aguil-  Noriks 
Ion,  opened  one  of  the  moft  important  feenes  in  the  ^ 
French  Revolution,  or  in  the  hiflory  of  any  conntry.  vrouoL 
Thefe  noblemen  flated,  that  the  true  caufe  of  the  com- that  * 
motions  which  couvulfed  the  kingdom  exifted  in  the  mi- 
fery  of  the  people,  who  groaned  under  the  double  op- 
preffion  of  public  contributions  and  of  feudal  fervices. 

For  three  months  (faid  M.  de  Noailles)  the  people 
have  beheld  us  engaged  in  verbal  difputes,  while  their 
ovvn  attention  and  their  wifhes  are  diredled  only  to 
things.  Wka  fs  the  confequence  ?  They  are  armed  to 
reclaim  their  rights,  and  they  fee  no  profpedl  of  obtain¬ 
ing  them  but  by  force.”  He  therefore  propofed  to  do 
juftice  as  the  fliortefl  way  of  reftoring  tranquillity,  and  p 
for  that  purpofe  to  decree,  that  henceforth  every  tax  Theme:, 
fhould  be  impofed  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the ftouid  be 
contributors,  and  that  no  order  of  the  flate  fhould  be!"  ^ 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  public  burdens;  that  wealth  oi 
feudal  claims  fhould  be  redeemed  at  a  fair  valuation  ;  th®  contr 
but  that  fuch  claims  as  confifted  of  perfonal  fervices  onbutors* 
the  part  of  the  vaffal  fhould  be  abolifhed  without  com- 
penfation,  as  contrary  to  the  imprefcriptible  rights  of 
nian.  The  extenfive  pofleffions  of  the  noblemen  who 
made  thefe  propofals  added  much  luftre  to  the  difinte- 
refled  facrifice  which  they  offered.  Their  fpeeches 
were  received  with  the  moft  enthufiaftic  applaufes  by 
the  Aflembly  and  the  galleries,  and  their  propofals 
were  decreed  by  acclamation  without  a  vote.  No  na¬ 
tion  is  fo  much  led  by  the  influence  of  bidden  emotions 
as  the  Fiench.  "I  he  patriotic  contagion  now  fpread 
fall  through  every  bread,  and  a  conteft  of  gencrofity 
enfued.  .  The  hereditary  jnrifdiaions  poffefied  by  the 
nobles  within  their  own  territories  were  next  facrificed. 

All  places  and  penfions  granted  by  the  Court  were  fup- 
pteffed,  tinlefs  granted  as  the  reward  of  merit  or  of  ac-  5* 
tual  fervices.  The  game  laws,  which  condemned  theThe*rami 
hufbandman,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  leave  his  proper- 
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mch  ty  a  prey  to  infinite  multitudes  of  animals  referved  for 
|  o]ution,paftime>  lia(}  always  been  numbered  among  the  fevere 
7  9'  grievances  of  the  French  peafantry.  Thefe  were  there¬ 
fore  renounced,  along  with  the  exclufive  rights  of  rab¬ 
bit  warrens,  fifheries,  and  dovecotes.  The  fale  of  offi¬ 
ces  was  abolifhed,  and  the  fees  exacted  from  the  poor, 
together  with  the  privilege  of  holding  a  plurality  of 
livings,  were  relinquifhed  by  the  clergy.  The  deputies 
(  it  privi-  of  the  Pais  d'  Etat,  or  privileged  provinces,  with  the 
]  ;sare  deputies  of  Dauphine  at  their  head,  next  came  forward, 
J  -ender^  an(^  °^ere^  a  fnrrender  of  their  ancient  privileges,  re- 
i  quelling  that  the  kingdom  might  no  longer  remain  par¬ 

celled  out  among  Dauphinois,  Bretons,  Proven$aux,  &c. 
but  that  they  Ihould  all  form  one  great  mafs  of  French 
citizens.  They  were  followed  by  the  reprefentatives  of 
Paris,  Marfeilles,  Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  Straffeourg,  & c. 
who  requelled  leave  to  renounce  all  their  feparate  pri¬ 
vileges  as  incorporations,  for  the  fake  of  placing  every 
man  and  every  village  in  the  fiation  upon  a  footing  of 
equality.  Thus  the  Affembly  proceeded,  till  every 
member  had  exhaulted  his  imagination  upon  the  fubjedl 
of  reform.  To  clofe  the  whole,  the  Due  de  Liancourt 
propofed  that  a  folemn  Ye  Deum  Ihould  be  performed, 
that  a  medal  fhould  be  flruck  in  commemoration  of  the 
events  of  that  night ;  and  that  the  title  of  Restorer 
of  Gallic  Liberty  Ihould  be  beftowed  upon  the 
reigning  monarch.  A  deputation  was  accordingly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  wait  upon  the  king,  refpe&fully  to  inform 
f  him  of  thefe  decrees. 

,  hesand  ^evera^  fucceeding  days  were  neceffary  to  form  into 
enuesof  ^aws  t^le  ^ecrees  of  the  4th  Augufl,  and  commitees  were 
clergy  appointed  to  make  out  reports  for  that  purpofe.  One  of 
en  a-  thefe  reports  having  included  the  tithes  and  revenues  of 
P*  the  clergy  among  the  abufes  that  were  to  be  done  away, 
and  having  propofed  in  lieu  of  them  to  grant  ci  ^certain 
ftipend  to  the  different  miniflers  of  religion  to  be  pay¬ 
able  by  the  nation,  the  clergy  attempted  to  make  a 
Hand  in  defence  of  their  property,  and  violent  debates 
enfued.  In  thefe  they  were  ably  fupported  by  the  Abbe 
Sieyes  :  but  as  the  clergy  had  formerly  deferted  the 
nobles,  fo  they  were  now  in  their  turn  abandoned  to 
their  fate  by  the  hereditary  ariflocracy.  The  popular 
party  had  long  regarded  the  wealth  of  the  church  as 
an  eafy  refonrce  for  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  (late. — 
Never  was  there  a  more  complete  proof  of  the  influence 
of  opinion  over  the  affairs  of  men.  The  Catholic 
clergy  of  France,  though  poffefled  of  more  property 
than  they  enjoyed  at  the  time  when  princes  took  up 
arms  or  laid  them  down  at  their  command,  now  found 
fo  few  defenders,  that  they  were  terrified  into  a  volun¬ 
tary  furrender  of  all  that  they  and  their  predeceffors 
had  pofleffed  for  ages.  In  their  overthrow,  they  fcarcely 
enjoyed  even  the  barren  honour  of  having  fallen  the 
iafl  of  thofe  privileged  orders  that  fo  long  had  ruled 
over  this  ancient  kingdom.  They  and  the  nobles,  and 
the  king,  flill  pofTeffed  their  former  titles  and  nominal 
dignity ;  but  all  of  them  were  now  fubdued,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commons  of  France,  who  fpeedily  dif- 
miffed  them  at  their  pleafure. 

As  a  fhort  feafon  of  tranquillity  in  the  Court  and  the 
National  Affembly  fucceeded  thefe  great  popular  facri- 
fices,  the  King  laid  hold  of  it  as  a  fit  opportunity  for 
the  appointment  of  a  new  miniflry.  They  confifled  of 
the  Archbifhop  of  Vienne,  the  Ajchbifhop  of  Bour¬ 
deaux,  M.  Neckar,  the  Count  de  St  Pried,  Count  de 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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Montmorin,  the  Count  de  la  Luzerne,  and  the  Count  French 
de  la  Tour  du  Pin  Paulin.  M.  Neckar,  as  minifler  0f Revolution, 
finance,  having  flated  the  diflreffed  fituation  of  the  re- .  1  ^  9‘  j 

venue,  prefented  the  plan  of  a  loan  of  thirty  millions  55 
oflivres.  But  M.  Mirabeau,  from  a  Fpirit  of  rivalfliip,  as  Who  find 
it  would  feem,  to  M.  Neckar,  prevailed  with  the  Af*!^1 
fembly  to  alter  and  to  narrow  the  conditions  of  it  in  mo* 
fuch  a  degree  that  very  few  fubferibers  were  found,  and  ney. 
the  loan  could  not  be  filled  up.  This  failure  involved 
the  Affembly  in  a  confiderablc  degree  of  unpopularity; 
in  confequence  of  which  they  allowed  M.  Neckar  to 
preferibe  his  own  terms  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a 
loan  of  eighty  millions.  But  the  happy  inflant  of  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  had  been  allowed  to  pafs  away,  and  this 
loan  was  never  more  than  half  filled  up.  Recourfe  was 
next  had  to  patriotic  contributions;  and  great  numbers 
of  gold  rings,  filver  buckles,  and  pieces  of  plate,  were 
prefented  to  the  Affembly.  The  Royal  family  tliem- 
felves  fent  their  plate  to  the  mint,  either  to  give  counte¬ 
nance  to  thefe  donations,  or,  as  M.  Neckar  has  fince 
afferted,  through  abfolute  necefiity,  for  the  purpofe  of 
fupporting  themfelves  and  their  family.  The  confufiou 
into  which  the  nation  had  been  thrown  by  the  late 
events  had  produced  a  fufpenlion  of  the  payment  of  all 
taxes.  There  exifled,  in  fadl,  no  efficient  government; 
and  if  fociety  efcaped  entire  diffolution,  it  was  merely 
in  confequence  of  thofe  habits  of  order  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  flate  of  long  continued  civilization.  The 
bufmefs  of  government  could  not  be  tranfadled  without 
money,  and  many  vain  efforts  were  made  by  the  mini¬ 
flry  to  procure  it.  At  length  M.  Neckar  was  driven 
to  the  defperate  refource  of  propofiug  a  compulfory  loan, 
or  that  every  individual  poffefled  of  property  fhould  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  Hate  a  fum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  his  an¬ 
nual  income.  This  bold  propofition  was  fupported  by 
Mirabeau,  and  adopted  by  the  Affembly  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  cffe&ually  executed.  $$ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Affembly  was  bufily  occupied  Difcuffion 
in  framing  the  celebrated  declaration  of  the  Rights  ofon  tIlc 
Man,  which  was  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  new  confli-^^ 
tution.  This  was  followed  by  the  difeufiion  of  a  point ,  *** 
of  much  delicacy  and  difficulty  ;  viz.  What  fhare  of  le- 
giflative  authority  the  king  ought  to  poffefs  under  the 
new  conflitution  ;  whether  an  abfolute  negative  or  veto,  An/the 
a  fufpenfive  veto,  or  no  veto  at  all  ?  This  queftion  opera-  king’s  vetc* 
ted  like  a  touchflone  for  trying  the  fentiments  of  eve¬ 
ry  perfon  ;  and  the  affembly,  confiding  of  1 200  men, 
was  now  feen  to  arrange  itfelf  into  two  violent  contend¬ 
ing  fadlions.  The  debates  were  vehement  and  tumul¬ 
tuous,  and  continued  for  many  days.  As  the  affembly 
fat  in  public,  and  as  multitudes  of  people  of  all  deferip- 
tions  were  admitted  into  the  galleries,  and  even  into 
the  body  of  the  hall  among  the  members,  many  inde¬ 
cent  feenes  took  place  in  confequence  of  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  fpedators  to  applaud  or  cenfure  the  fenti- 
metnts  which  were  delivered.  Thus  the  public  at  large 
became  fpeedily  interefled  in  the  difeufiion  ;  the  city  of 
Paris  took  a  fide  in  oppofition  to  the  veto ,  and  the 
whole  empire  was  thrown  into  agitation  by.  new  and 
fpeculative  queflions.  The  diflinguifhed  place  which 
France  holds  among  the  nations  of  Europe  rendered 
thefe  Angular  events  and  difeuffions  the  objeft  of  uni- 
verfal  attention.  The  contagious  love  of  novelty  fpread 
rapidly  abroad,  and  gave  rife  to  that  well-founded  jea- 
loufy  on  the  part  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  which 
X  was 
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French  was  fpeedily  to  bunt  forth  in  a  bloody  temped. — In 
Revolution  the  prefent  cafe,  the  people  of  Paris  became  mod  eager- 
.  ly  intereded.  Rumours  of  plots  were  fpread  through 
the  country,  and  a  new  dorm  was  obvioufly  gathering, 
when  the  quedion  was  thus  got  quit  of.  M.  Mounier 
remarked,  that  the  executive  power  could  poffefs  no 
negative  againd  the  decrees  of  the  prefent  afTembly, 
which  had  been  nominated  by  the  nation  with  fupreme 
powers  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  framing  a  conftitu- 
lion,  which  was  to  remain  binding  over  all  orders  of  men 
in  the  date  ;  and  with  regard  to  future  legiflatures,  the 
king  declared  by  a  mefTage,  that  he  wifhed  to  poffefs 
no  more  than  a  fufpenfive  veto .  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  popular  Mirabeau  concluded  a  fpeech  in  favour  of 
the  abfolute  veto  of  the  crown  with  thefe  words, 
**  That  it  would  be  better  to  live  in  Condantinople 
than  in  France,  if  laws  could  be  made  without  the 
royal  fandfion.”  This  political' adventurer  is,  however, 
accufed  of  having  taken  care  to  circulate  in  Paris  a  re¬ 
port  that  he  had  oppofed  the  veto  with  all  his  influ¬ 
ence  ;  and  to  give  credit  to  the  dory,  he  is  faid  to  have 
quitted  the  afTembly  juft  before  the  divifion,  that  his 
vote  might  not  appear  on  record  againd  it. 

In  the  debates  about  the  veto  the  month  of  Auguft 
was  fpent ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  a  new 
conftitutional  quellion  was  prefented  to  the  afTembly  by 
one  of  its  numerous  committees.  This  was,  Whether 
the  legiflative  body  ought  to  confift  of  one  or  of  two 
chambers  ?  Mounier,  Lally,  Tollendal,  Clermont 
Tonnerre,  and  others,  who  were  zealous  lovers  of 
freedom  upon  what  were  then  accounted  moderate 
principles,  fupported  eagerly  the  idea  of  eftablifhing 
two  independent  chambers  in  imitation  of  the  Britifh 
conftitution  ;  but  they  were  deferted  both  by  the  de¬ 
mocratic  and  ariftocratic  parties.  The  firft  of  thefe  re¬ 
garded  an  upper  houfe  or  fenate  as  a  refuge  for  the  old 
ariftocracy,  or  as  the  cradle  of  a  new  one ;  while  the 
higher  nobles  and  clergy  feared  left  fuch  an  arrange¬ 
ment  might  prevent  the  future  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
ancient  divifion  into  three  orders.  Of  1000  members 
who  voted,  only  89  fupported  the  propofal  for  dividing 
the  legiflature  into  two  chambers. 

Soon  after  this,  the  king  gave  his  fan&ion  to  the 
important  decrees  of  the  4th  of  Auguft,  but  not  with- 
the^ecrees  out  ^ome  hefitation,  and  expreffing  doubts  of  the  wift 
of  the  4th  dom  of.  fome  of  them  in  a  letter  to  the  afTembly.  At 
the  fame  time  the  inviolability  of  the  perfon  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  was  decreed,  the  indivifibility  of  the  throne,  and 
its  hereditary  defeent  from  male  to  male  in  the  reign¬ 
ing  family. —  But  we  fhall  not  here  attempt  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  various  articles  of  the  new  confti¬ 
tution  as  connected  with  the  circumftances  under  which 
they  became  the  fubjeft  of  debate.  We  fhall  only  ft  ate 
thofe  more  remarkable  circumftances  which  tend  to  af- 
certain  the  peculiar  changes  which  the  fentiments  of 
the  nation  underwent  in  the  progrefs  of  a  revolution 
the  moft  remarkable  that  occurs  in  human  hiftory. 

In  confequence  of  the  debates  upon  the  queflions  of 
the  veto  and  the  two  chambers,  the  minds  of  parties 
had  become  much  irritated.  Paris-  wore  the  fame 
threatening  afpe&  that  it  had  done  in  the  months  of 
June  and  of  July  preceding;  and  every  thing  feemed 
tending  towards  an  important  crifis.  The  ariftocratic 
party  accufed  their  antagonifts  of  a  defign  to  excite 
new  infurreftions  \  and  the  charge  was  retorted,  by  cir- 
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culating  a  report  that  a  plot  for  conveying  the  king  to  French 
Metz  was  already  ripe  for  execution.  Revolutici 

From  the  period  of  the  defe&ion  of  the  French  17 
guards,  who  were  now  in  the  pay  of  the  capital,  the  61 
protection  of  the  royal  family  had  been  entrufted  to  Confeqaei 
the  militia  or  national  guard  of  Verfailles,  together  j^ei 
with  the  regiment  of  the  gardes  du  corps ,  which  was  ^ 
compofed  entirely  of  gentlemen.  Upon  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  intended  flight  of  the  king, 
the  French  guards  began  to  wifh  to  be  reftored  to 
their  ancient  employment  of  attending  his  perfon,  for 
the  purpofe  of  preventing  any  attempt  of  this  nature. 

This  idea  was  eagerly  cherifhed  by  the  capital ;  and, 
in  fpite  of  every  effort  ufed  by  M.  de  la  Fayette,  the 
obvious  appearance  of  approaching  didurbances  could, 
not  be  prevented.  The  popular  party  faw  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  would  derive  from  placing  the  affem- 
bly  and  the  king  in  the  midd  of  that  turbulent  metro¬ 
polis  which  had  given  birth  to  the  revolution,  and 
upon  tlie  attachment  of  which  they  could  mod  fecurely 
depend.  Every  encouragement  was  therefore  given 
by  the  moft  adfive  leaders  of  what  was  now  called  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  projeft  of  eftablifhing  the  court 
at  Paris.  The  miniftry  were  under  no  fmall  degree  of 
alarm  ;  and  the  count  d’  Edaing,  who  commanded  the 
national  guard  of  Verfailles,  requefted  the  aid  of  an 
additional  regiment.  The  regiment  of  Flanders  was 
accordingly  fent  for :  its  arrival  caufed  no  fmall  de¬ 
gree  of  anxiety  and  every  effort  was  inftantly  made 
to  gain  over  both  officers  and  foldiers  to  the  popular 
caufe. 

On  the  firft  of  October  the  garde  du  corps,  probably 
for  the  purpofe  of  ingratiating  themfelves  with  the  new¬ 
ly  arrived  regiment,  and  perhaps  to  attach  them  more 
deadily  to  the  royal  caufe,  invited  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  of  Flanders  to  a  public  entertainment.  Seve-- 
ral  officers  of  the  national  guard,  and  others  of  the  mi¬ 
litary,  were  invited.  The  entertainment  was  given  in 
the  opera  houfe  adjoining  to  the  palace  ;  feveral  loyal  , 
toads  v*ere  drank  :  but  it  is  afferted,  that  when  the  fa¬ 
vourite  popular  toad  The  Nation  was  given,  it  was 
rejefted  by  the  gardes  du  corps.  In  ordinary  cafes, 
fuch  a  trifling  circumftance  as  this,  ‘  or  even  any  other 
of  the  tranfadlions  of  a  night  of  feftivity,  would  juftly 
be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  notice  in  recording  the 
more  remarkable  events  in  the  hiftory  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  fuch  was  now  the  fmgular  date  of  affairs* 
that  the  moft  trivial  occurrences  were  indrumental,  by 
their  combination,  in  tlie  produ&ion  of  important  con- 
fequences.  The  queen,  having  feen  from  a  window  of 
the  palace  tlie  gaiety  which  prevailed  among  the  mili¬ 
tary,  prevailed  with  the  king,  who  was  jud  returned 
from  hunting,  to  vifit  them  along  with  herfelf  and  the 
dauphin.  Their  fudden  appearance  in  the  faloon  kin¬ 
dled  in  an  inftant  the  ancient  enthuiiafm  of  French 
loyalty.  The  grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders* 
along  with  the  Swifs  chaffeurs,  had  been  admitted  to 
the  defert ;  and  they,  as  well  as  their  officers,  drank- 
the  health  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Dauphin,  with  their 
fwords  drawn.  The  royal  tamily  having  bowed  with  po« 
litenefs  to  the  company,  retired. — Of  all  nations,  the 
French  are  moft  liable  to  the  influence  of  fudden  im« 
preffions:  the  mufic  played  the  favourite  air,  0  Ricardl 
0  mon  Rot !  Vunivers  fabandonne ,  “  O  Richard  !  O  my 
king  !.  the  world  abandons  thee.”  In  the  eagernefs  of 
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Trench  loyalty,  the  national  cockade,  which  had  been  adopt- 
H  elution,  ed  fome  0f  the  gardes  du  corps,  was  thrown 
i  afide,  and  white  cockades  were  fupplied  as  quickly  as 
they  could  be  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  court. 

When  thefe  events  were  next  day  reported  at  Paris, 
accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  exaggerations,  they 
gave  rife  to  the  moft  violent  alarm.  The  capital  was 
at  that  time  fullering  all  the  horrors  of  famine  ;  and  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  the  news  of  a  feall  which  others  have 
enjoyed,  feldom  gives  much  pleafure  to  hungry  men. 
To  the  former  report  of  an  intended  flight  on  the  part 
"of  the  royal  family,  it  was  now  added,  that  a  counter 
revolution  was  fpeedily  to  be  attempted  by  force  of 
arms ;  and  that  the  prefent  fcarcity  was  artificially  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  court  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  fubmiflion.  Their  ariftocratic  antagonills  have 
iinee  affeited,  that  the  famine  was  indeed  artificial;  but 
that  it  was  created  by  a  portion  of  the  violent  party  in 
the  national  aflembly,  which  was  then  denominated  the 
Cabal ,  wliofe  objeCt  was  to  excite  commotions  as  the 
means  of  procuring  an  opportunity  of  fetting  the  duke 
of  Orleans  at  the  head  of  the  Hate,  either  as  regent,  or 
in  fome  other  form.  To  this  lalf  party  Mirabeau  is 
Laid  to  have  belonged. 

For  four  days  no  notice  wa3  taken  in  the  alfembly  of 
what  had  paffed  at  the  entertainment  given  by  the  gardes 
du  corps.  On  the  5th  of  OCtober  M.  Petion  mentioned 
it  for  the  firft  time,  and  a  violent  debate  enfued;  during 
which  Mirabeau  rofe  and  exclaimed,  “  Declare  that  the 
king’s  perfon  alone  is  facred,  and  I  myfelf  will  bring 
forward  an  impeachment ;”  thereby  alluding  to  the 
conduCt  of  the  queen.  While  this  debate  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  Verfailles,  the  city  of  Paris  was  in  com¬ 
motion.  A  valt  multitude  of  women  of  the  lowed 
rank,  with  fome  men  in  womens  clothes,  had  affem- 
bled  at  the  Hotel  de  Pille,  and  were  calling  aloud  for 
nk  march  arms  and  bread*  They  refolved  to  proceed  inftantly 
I  ‘  ver-  to  Verfailles  to  demand  bread  from  the  king  and  from 

^es’  the  national  aflembly.  La  Fayette  oppofed  them  in 

vain;  for  his  own  foldiers  refiifed  to  turn  their  bayonets 
againft  the  women.  Upon  this  one  Staniflaus  Mail- 
lard,  who  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  at  the  taking  of  the 
Baftile,  offered  himfelf  as  a  leader  to  the  infurgents.  He 
had  the  addrefs  to  prevail  with  them  to  lay  afide  fuch 
arms  as  they  had  procured ;  and  he  fet  out  for  Ver¬ 
failles  about  noon  with  as  much  order  among  his  fol¬ 
lowers  as  could  well  be  expected  from  fuch  an  affem- 
blagc.  Either  becaufe  the  paflion  for  going  to  Verfailles 
had  fuddenly  become  too  infectious  to  be  refilled,  or 
becaufe  the  multitude  already  gone  thither  was  now  ac¬ 
counted  dangerous,  the  mayor  and  municipality  of  Pa¬ 
ris  thought  tit  to  give  ordeis  to  la  Fayette  inftantly 
to  fet  out  for  that  place  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guard. 

In  the  mean  time,  Maillard  approached  Verfailles 
with  his  tumultuous  troop ;  lie  arranged  them  in  three 
divifions,  and  perfuaded  them  to  behave  with  tolerable 
decency.  The  king  was  hunting  in  the  woods  of 
Mendon  when  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  a  moft 
formidable  band  of  women  calling  aloud  for  bread. 

“  Alas  1  (replied  he)  if  I  had  it,  I  ihould  not  wait  to 
be  allied. ”  Maillard  entered  the  affembly  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  deputation  of  his  followers  to  llate  the  ob- 
k  jeCl  of  their  journey.  The  aflembly,  to  pacify  them, 

gallon-  feat  a  deputation  of  their  own  number  along  with  them  to 
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lay  their  complaints  before  the  king.  Hismajefiy  recet-  French 
ved  the  whole  with  great  politenefs,  and  readily  agreed  RevolutlolT* 
to  go  into  any  meafures  for  the  fupply  of  the  capital  17^k  ( 
that  could  be  fuggelted.  The  report  of  this  behaviour  ^  v 
had  fuch  an  eflfeCt  upon  the  multitude  collected  around 
the  palace,  that  they  began  to  difperfe  ;  but  they  were 
fpeedily  fucceeded  by  another  croud  not  lefs  numerous. 

A  hidden  refolution  of  flight  feems  now  to  have  been 
propofed  by  the  court ;  for  the  king’s  carriages  were 
brought  to  the  gate  of  the  palace  which  communicates 
with  the  Orangry  ;  but  the  national  guard  of  Verfailles 
refufed  to  allow  them  to  pafs,  and  the  king  liimfelf  re¬ 
fund  to  remove,  or  to  allow  any  blood  to  be  fhed  in 
his  caufe. 

La  Fayette  with  his  army  at  length  arrived  about  La  Fa^ettd 
10  o  clock  at  night,  and  found  the  aflembly  in  a  very  with  his 
unpleafant  fituation.  Their  hall  and  galleries  were  arm>’ 
crowded  by  the  Parifian  fl(h- women  and  others  of  the 
mob,^  who,  at  every  inftant,  interrupted  the  debates,  at^i^ht? 
La  Fayette  waited  upon  the  king,  and  informed  him 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  planted  guards  in  every 
quarter ;  and  after  a  fcanty  banquet  had  been  procured 
for  the  multitude,  he  prevailed  with  the  aflembly  to 
clofe  their  fitting  for  the  night.  In  this  hit  part  of 
his  conduCt  M.  la  Fayette  has  been  much  cenfured, 
and  probably  not  without  reafon ;  for  it  could  fcarcely 
be  expeCted  that  fuch  a  night  would  be  fpent  in  peace 
by  the  immenfe  aflemblage  of  turbulent  characters  that  , 
were  now  brought  together.  All  was  quiet,  however,  Deflate* 
till  about  fix  in  the  morning  of  the  6th,  when  a  great  attempt  on 
number  of  women  anddefperate  perfons  rufhed  forward the  flueen* 
to  the  palace,  and  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  it. 

Two  of  the  gardes  du  corps  were  killed  ;  the  croud 
afeended  the  itair-cafe  leading  to  the  queen’s  apartment, 
but  were  bravely  refilled  by  M.  Micmandre  a  fentinel, 
who  gave  the  alarm,  and  defended  his  poft  till  he  fell 
covered  with  wounds,  of  which,  however,  he  afterwards 
fortunately  recovered.  The  ruffians,  reeking  with  his 
blood,  rulhed  into  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  and  pier¬ 
ced  with  bayonets  and  poniards  the  bed  whence  this 
perfecuted  woman  had  but  juft  time  to  fly  almoft  naked, 
and,  through  ways  unknown  to  the  murderers,  had  efca- 
ped  to  feek  refuge  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  who  was  al- 
icady  alarmed,  and  had  gone  to  feek  her.  ^ 

The  tumult  became  more  violent  every  moment,  and  The  royal 
fudden  death  feemed  to  threaten  the  royal  family;  but  family  fa- 
la  Fayette  was  by  this  time  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  mii7  faved 
whom  he  befeechcd  carneftly  to  fave  the  gardes  dub>'  *a>ette» 
corps  from  maffacre.  In  this  he  was  fuccefsful ;  fome 
that  had  been  taken  prifoners  were  furrounded  by  the 
grenadiers  of  the  French  guards  who  protected  them, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  whole  corps  was  eafily  fecured. 

The  croud  was  fpeedily  driven  from  the  different  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  palace,  which  they  were  already  beginning 
to  pillage;  and  the  royal  family  ventured  to  fhow  them- 
felves  at  a  balcony.  A  few  voices  now  exclaimed, 

Le  Roi  a  Paris ,  “  the  King  to  Paris.”  The  fliout  be¬ 
came  general;  and  the  king,  after  confulting  with  i a 
Fayette,  declared  that  he  had  no  objection  to  take  up 
his  refidence  at  Paris,  provided  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  queen  and  his  children.  When  the  propofal  was 
reported  to  the  aflembly,  the  popular  leaders  exprefled 
much  fatisfaClion.  They  ordered  a  deputation  of  1 00 
'members  to  attend  the  king  thither;  they  voted  the  na¬ 
tional  aflembly  infeparable  from  the  king.  His  majefty 
X  Z  fet 
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French  fet  out  at  two  o’clock  a  prifoner  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
Revolution,  mo^  Two  gentlemen  were  fele&ed  from  his  body 

_ guard,  and,  with  all  the  parade  of  an  execution,  be- 

6y  headed  in  the  court  of  his  palace.  Their  heads  were 
Are  car-  ftuck  upon  fpears,  and  led  the  proceffion ;  whilil  the 
rmtffi’a  roYal  captives  who  followed  in  the  train,  and  beheld 
r;Sf  fc  this  fpe&acle,  were  conducted  fo  flowly,  that  a  Ihort 

journey  of  twelve  miles  was  protracted  to  fix  hours. 
The  king,  the  queen,  and  their  children,  were  lodged 
in  the  old  palace  of  the  Louvre,  while  Monfieur  went 
to  refide  at  the  Luxemburg.  The  city  was  illumina¬ 
ted,  and  the  evening  fpent  in  triumph  by  the  Pari¬ 
es  hans. 

Triumph  The  removal  of  the  king  to  Paris  was  regarded  as  a 
of  the  po-  triumph  by  the  popular  party.  The  higher  order  of 
pu.arpar-  nojqes  confidered  it  as  completely  ruinous  to  their 
hopes  ;  and  even  many  men  of  talents,  fuch  as  Mounier 
and  Lally  Tollendal,  whom  we  cannot  avoid  regarding 
as  friends  to  the  popular  caufe  in  its  out-fet,  now  re¬ 
garded  every  profpeCl  of  attaining  a  happy  conilitution- 
al  freedom  as  at  an  end,  as  the  national  reprefentatives 
muft  be  for  ever  expofed  to  the  infnlts,  and  overawed  by 
the  influence,  of  a  turbulent  capital.  Many  members  of 
the  affembly  took  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  and  ufed 
every  effort  to  excite  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to 
hollility  againfl  France.  As  the  duke  of  Orleans  had 
been  regarded  as  a  chief  agent  in  promoting  the  late 
dillurbaiices,  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  waited  upon 
him,  and  infilled  upon  his  leaving  the  kingdom  for  a 
time.  The  duke  was  overawed,  and,  on  pretence  of 
public  bufinefs,  went  to  England,  where  he  remained 
for  feveral  months. 

Theailem-  On  the  19th  of  O&ober,  the  National  Affembly 
bly  holds  held  its  fir  ft  feffion  in  Paris.  The  King  was  clofely 
fionat  P"  guarAed  in  his  own  palace  ;  and  no  apparent  oppofitioiF 
tis.  now  ft°°d  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  popular  party  from 

giving  to  their  country  fuch  a  conftitution  as  they  might 
judge  expedient.  Much,  however,  was  yet  to  be  done, 
and  many  difficulties  remained,  refulting  from  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  men  educated  under  a  very  different  order  of 
things.  Two  days  after  the  Affembly  came  to  Paris, 
a  baker  was  publicly  executed  by  the  mob,  upon  a  falfe 
accufation  of ‘having  concealed  a  quantity  of  bread. — 
While  the  Affembly  was  at  a  di fiance,  events  of  this 
nature  had  been  little  attended  to,  and  the  leading  party 
avoided  attempting  to  check  thefe  ebullitions  of  popular 
violence,  from  which  they  had  derived  fo  much  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  that  party  was  now  all-powerful,  and  fo  fla¬ 
grant  an  offence  committed  againfl  the  law  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  infult  upon  the  fovereignty  of  the  National 
Affembly.  Two  leaders  of  the  mob  were  therefore 
tried  and  publicly  executed,  and  a  fevere  law  was  paf- 
fed,  of  the  nature  of  the  Britifh  riot  aft,  authorising 
the  magiflrates  to  aft  by  military  force  againfl  any  mul¬ 
titude  of  perfons  that  fhould  refufe  to  difperfe.  Thus 
the  peace  of  the  capital  was  fecured  for  feveral  months; 
but  in  the  country  at  large  no  fmall  degree  of  anxiety 
and  trouble  Rill  fubfifled.  The  fame  fufpicious  temper 
which  had  prevailed  at  Paris  agitated  the  provinces 
with  the  dread  of  plots  and  monopolies  of  grain.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  nobleffe  in  the  country  were  by  no 
.  means  fatisfied  with  the  liberality  with  which  their  re¬ 
prefentatives  had  on  the  4th  of  Auguft  voted  away 
their  privileges  and  their  property.  This  produced 
violent  jealoufies  between  the  peafants  and  their  lords, 


and  gradually  conveyed  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom  Fwc!i 
the  political  ferment  which  had  commenced  at  Paris.  &evolutuHj 

The  National  Affembly  being  now,  however,  in  to-  _I7^‘ 
lerable  fecurity,  proceeded  in  the  arduous  attempt  of  7c> 
forming  a  free  conftitution  for  the  great  empire  of  I'he  kin?* 
France.  The  Abbe  Sieyes  prefented  a  plan  for 
dividing  the  kingdom  into  83  departments ,  of  about  depart' 
324  fquare  leagues,  and  of  each  department  into  feve-ments. 
ral  djftriflS)  and  each  diftrift  was  fubdivided  into  cantons 
of  four  fquare  leagues  in  extent.  Thus  the  whole  of 
the  anciejit  di  vinous  of  the  kingdom  into  governments, 
generalities,  and  bailiewicks,  was  in  an  inftant  *  oblite¬ 
rated.  An  attempt  was  alfo  made  to  Amplify  in  an 
equal  degree  the  relative  fituation  of  individuals  in  civil 
life,  by  a  decree  which  put  an  end  to  all  diftinftion  of 
orders  and  immunities,  fo  far  as  any  privilege  whatever 
was  concerned.  At  the  fame  time,  a  bold  and  molt  im¬ 
portant  meafure  was  adopted,  which  has  fince  proved 
the  organ  of  thofe  terrible  efforts  which  France  has  n 
been  enabled  to  make  agaiuft  the  reft  of  Europe.  This  The  chun 
was  the  confifcation  of  the  whole  of  the  lands  belong- lands  iki 
ing  to  the  church,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the^catc<k 
exigencies  of  the  ftate.  In  this  tranfaftion,  all  regard 
to  jufticc  was  thrown  afide.  The  lands  of  the  church 
were  as  certainly  the  property  of  the  then  poffeffors  of 
them  as  any  entailed  eftate  among  us  is  the  property  of 
him  who  occupies  it.  The  ftate  may  have  had  a  tight 
to  appropriate  to  itfelf  the  church  lands  upon  the  death 
of  the  incumbents  ;  but  it  might  with  equal  juflice,  and 
perhaps  greater  propriety,  have  feized  the  enormous  re¬ 
venues  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  have  confifcated  a 
Angle  acre  belonging  to  the  moll  ufelefs  abbot  with¬ 
out  his  own  conlent.  This  nefarious  meafure  was  pro- 
pofed  by  the  bifhop  of  Autun,  M.  Tallegrand  Peri- 
gord,  a  man  of  no  religion,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
the  bench  in  a  moll  irregular  manner  to  ferve  this  very 
purpofe.  The  mode  in  which  this  property  was  to  be 
expended  was  by  iffuing  alignments  (ajfignats)  upon  it; 
which  alignments  were  to  be  received  by  the  ftate  for 
the  payment  of  taxes,  or  for  the  purchafe  of  church 
lands  when  fet  up  to  fale.  A  provilion  was  at  the 
fame  time  made  for  the  national  clergy,  who  were  for 
the  future  to  be  paid  by  the  ftate.  On  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  that  on  which  this  important  meafure  was  adopted, 
a  decree  was  paffed,  fufpending  the  parliaments  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  exercife  of  their  fnnftious. 

Decrees,  in  which  the  interefts  of  fo  vail  a  multitude  Fruitlef* 
of  individuals  were  involved,  could  not  be  carried  into* attempts 
effeft  without  much  murmuring  and  oppoition.  The®/ 
parliaments,  in  particular,  began  to  exert  themfelve&iiamen  5 
with  vigour,  and,  by  p  rot  efts  and  other  publications, 
attempted  to  invalidate  the  decrees  of  the  Affembly  as 
illegal ;  but  thefe  privileged  bodies,  who  had  often 
been  accuftomed  to  contend  with  fome  fuccefs  againft 
the  defpotic  adminiftration  of  their  country,  and  on 
that  account  had  been  for  ages  the  objefts  of  public  ap- 
plaufe,  now  found  themfelves  utterly  forfaken,  and  un¬ 
able  to  refill  the  mandate  of  a  popular  Affembly.  Af¬ 
ter  a  few  fruitlefs  flruggles,  they  were  all  of  them  un¬ 
der  the  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  their  fate. 

Nothing  remarkable  now  occurred  for  fome  time. —  Munictp 
The  Affembly  proceeded  to  organize  the  kingdom  by  lities  efc 
the  eftablilhment  of  municipalities,  and  by  reforming  blilhed,  t » 
the  jurifprudence  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
however,  that  when  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  abo- 
4  liftied, 
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rmh  lifted,  the  Chatelet,  being  the  fecond  court  in  that 
$  olution,c;ty?  was  rctained  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  thofe  per- 
I*  ^  Tons  \vh^  had  become  moll  obnoxious  by  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  royal  caufe.  This  court  had  the  fpirit  to 
acquit  the  Baron  de  Bezenval,  Marlhal  Broglio,  and 
the  Prince  de  Lambefq.  But  having  incurred  much 
popular  odium  on  this  account,  they  were  guilty  of  the 
unworthy  meannefs  of  condemning  to  death  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Favres,  for  a  pretended  confpiracy  (of  which 
no  tolerable  proof  was  ever  brought)  to  maffacre  La 
Fayette,  Bailly,  and  Neckar,  and  to  convey  the  King 
to  Peronne. 

1  During  the  whole  of  this  winter  the  King  had  been 

very  ftri&ly  watched  by  numerous  guards  placed  around 
his  palace,  infomuch  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
considered  him  as  in  a  ftate  of  captivity.  To  do  away 
this  impreffion,  if  polhble,  and  to  make  their  king  ap¬ 
pear  a  voluntary  agent  in  the  meafures  that  had  lately 
been  adopted,  was  now  regarded  as  a  matter  of  fome 
importance.  Every  effort  was  therefore  made  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  him  to  come  to  the  Affembly  fuddenly,  and, 
as  it  were,  of  his  own  voluntary  motion,  there  to  de¬ 
clare  his  adherence  to  the  meafures  which  had  lately 
been  adopted.  For  fome  time  he  refilled  this  propo¬ 
sal  ;  but  at  length,  on  the  4th  of  February,  he  did 
fuddenly  appear  in  the  National  Affembly,  where  he 
complained  of  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  lhake 
the  new  conllitutiou.  He  declared  his  wifli  “  that  it 
fhould  be  univerfally  known  that  the  monarch  and  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  were  united,  and  their 
wifhes  were  the  fame  ;  that  he  would  defend  the  confti- 
tutional  liberty  of  the  flate  ;  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Queen,  lie  would  early  form  the  fentiments  of  his 
fon  for  that  new  order  of  things  which  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  empire  had  introduced.”  This  declaration 
difpirited  the  ariflocratic  party  in  no  fmall  degree,  and 
increafed  that  unhappy  tendency  of  looking  for  aid 
from  foreign  countries  which  they  had  always  been  too 
74  apt  to  indulge. 

lonafte*  On  the  13th  of  February,  monadic  effabliftments 
'•dfcd*  Were  ^uPPre^^>  and  their  lands  confifcated  ;  but  the 
lid  their  Prefent  friars  and  nuns  were  allowed  penfions  for  their 
■ndscon-  fubfiftence,  and  to  continue  the  obfervance  of  their  mo- 
hated.  nadic  vows,  if  they  thought  fit.  We  may  obferve  here, 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  evacuation  of  the  monafte- 
ries,  it  is  probable  that  about  this  time  the  Breton  com¬ 
mittee  began  to  affume  the  appellation  of  the  Jacobin 
Club ,  from  the  hall  belonging  to  the  Jacobin  friars  at 
Paris,  in  which  their  meetings  were  now-held. 

March  An  event  occurred  at  this  time  which  tended  in  no 
^th.  fmau  degree  to  increafe  the  odium  under  which  the  old 
fhe^Red  government  already  laboured.  This  was  the  publication 
iook,  or  of  the  Red  Bool,  or  lift  of  penfions  and  donations  grant- 
jftofpen-  ed  by  the  crown.  In  confequence  of  the  mod  prelung 
10m  and  Jnftances,  it  had  been  communicated  by  M.  Neckar  to 
'ublifhed.  a  committee  01  tue  Allembiy,  after  many  intreaties, 
and  the  mod  foie mn  promifes  of  fecrecy.  It  afforded, 
however,  too  (Inking  an  advantage  to  the  popular  party 
not  to  be  made  ufe  of,  and  in  a  few  days  M.  Neckar, 
to  his  no  fmall  furprlfe,  faw  this  regider  publicly  fold 
by  every  bookfeller  in  Paris.  He  ought  not,  indeed, 
to  have  been  furpriled  ;  and  the  giving  up  of  this  lid  is 
one  of  the  many  proofs  which  the  tranfa&ions  of  that 
period  afford  of  his  great  uniknefs  for  the  office  which 
he  held.  With  rouch  indignation,  however,  he  de- 


manded  why  the  committee  had  published  it  without 
the  permiffion  of  the  Affembly  or  the  King?  But 
was  told  by  the  committee,  that 44  as  to  the  Affembly, 
they  were  fure  of  its  approbation  ;  and  as  to  the  King,  76 
they  were  not  his  reprefentatives. To  give  an  idea  of  EfTed  of  iu 
the  effect  of  this  publication,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  re-PukliciU 
mark,  that,  under  the  fliort  adminiftration  of  M.  Ca* 
lonne,  the  two  brothers  of  the  King  had  received  from 
the  public  treafury,  independent  of  their  legitimate-in¬ 
come,  nearly  two  millions  derling,  and  that  L.  600,000 
had  been  granted  to  an  individual,  becanfe  he  was  the 
hufband  of  Madame  de  Polignac.  M.  Neckar’s  oppo- 
fition  to  this  publication  tended  in  no  fmall  degree  to 
injure  his  popularity,  and  the  reft  of  the  miniftry  be-  yy 
gan  to  lofe  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Indeed,  at  Numerous 
this  time,  fertile  caufes  of  alarm,  prevailed  on  all  fides.  f'  urees  of 
rIfhc  clergy  were  attempting  to  revive  in  the  provinces  a*arni* 
tlie  ancient  animolities  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Proteftants,  alcribing  the  late  decrees  of  the 
Affembly  to  the  latter.  The  German  Princes  who  pof- 
ftffed  property  in  the  north  of  France  were  complain¬ 
ing  loudly  of  the  violation  of  their  rights  by  the  aboli—  - 
tion  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  although  the  National  Af¬ 
fembly  had  voted  to  them  a  compenfation.  The  mod 
melancholy  intelligence  was  received  from  their  colonies 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  In  regulating  tliefe,  the  Affembly 
had  not  recognized  the  right  of  the  free  negroes  to  en¬ 
joy  the  fame  privileges  with  other  citizens  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  they  did  not  go  the  length  of  denying  thefe 
privileges.  This  uncertain  conduct  produced  infinite 
calamities.  The  whites  contended  with  thofe  commoir- 
ly  called  people  of  colour .  Thefe  again  fometimes  flood 

in  oppofition  to  the  free  negroes,  or  to  the  Haves  ;  and 
hence  it  fometimes  happened  that  no  left  than  three  ho- 
ftile  affemhlies  were  held  at  the  fame  time  in  the  fame 
colony,  which  made  war  upon  each  other  with  the  mod 
inveterate  fury.  Each  party  found  protestors  in  the 
National  Affembly  of  the  parent  ftate.  Thofe  who 
favoured  or  oppofed  the  exiftence  of  diftinctions  at 
home,  in  general  followed  out  the  fame  principle  wfith 
regard  to  the  colonies.  ^ 

On  the  14th  of  May,  M.  de  Montmorency  commu-  Debate  on 
nicated  to  the  National  Affembly  the  preparations  for  the  royal 
war  in  which  England  and  Spain  were  engaged.  This  Power  to 
brought  forward  the  conftitutional  queftion,  “  Who  ^ec*are 
ought  to  poUeis  the- power  01  declaring  peace  and  war  ?  war. 

The  Count  Clermont  Tonnerre,  Meffrskie  Serent,  Vi- 
rieu,  and  Dupont,  fupported  the  royal  prerogative  ; 
while  on  the  other  fide,  the  exclufive  right  of  the  legifla- 
tive  body  to  exercife  this  important  prerogative  was 
fupported  by  Meffrs  d’Aiguillon,  Garat  jnn.  Freteau, 

Jellot,  Charles  Lameth,  Sillery,  Petion,  Robefpierre, 

& c.  M.  Potion  propofed  a  decree  46  that  the  French 
nation  renounced  for  ever  all  idea  of  conqueft,  and  con¬ 
fined  itfelf  entirely  to  defenfive  war;”  which  was  paffed 
with  univerfal  acclamation.  The  Count  de  Mirabeau 
at  length  fuccefsf  ully  propofed  that  peace  and  war  fhould 
be  declared  by  the  king  and  the  legiflative  body  in  con¬ 
junction  ;  and  the  decree  that  was  paffed  on  thefubjecl 
is  a  ftrange  farrago  of  contradictions  and  abfurdities.  It 
enjoined  the  King  to  “  guard  the  ftate  from  external 
attacks.”  But  how  could  this  be  done,  without  repel¬ 
ling  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  it  ?  This, 
however,  he  could  not  do,  without  previoufly  inform¬ 
ing  the  National  Affembly  \  arid  if  tbcit  body  chanced 

not 
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not  to  be  fitting  at  the  time,  he  was  bound  'to  let  the 
enemy  advance  without  oppofition  till  he  had  convened 
his  orators,  difperfcd  over  24,000  fquare  leagues,  and 
liflened  to  their  metaphyfical  quibbles  in  Paris. 

On  the  19th  June,  a  very  lingular  farce  was  a£led 
in  the  Affembly.  A  Prufliari  refugee,  who  called  him- 
felf  Anacharfis.  Clouts,  and  who  was  ftruggling  hard  to 
bring  himfelf  into  public  notice,  on  an  evening  fitting 
(which,  it  is  to  he  obferved,  was  generally  ill  attended 
by  the  perfons  of  the  highcft  rank),  introduced  to  the 
AfTembly  a  number  of  perfons  dreffed  in  the  different 
habits  of  all  the  different  countries  that  could  be  thought 
of.  In  a  formal  harangue,  he  told  the  Affcmbly  that 
he  was  come,  as  the  orator  of  the  human  race ,  at  the 
head  of  the  reprefentatives  of  all  nations,  to  congratu¬ 
late  them  upon  the  formation  of  their  new  conllitution. 

He  was  anfwered  by  the  Prefident  with  abundance  of 
folemnity,  and  retired  with  his  motley  groupe.  This 
fantafiical  piece- of  folly,  which  in  "any  other  country 
than  France  would  fcarcely,  perhaps,  have  excited  a 
fmile,  was  treated  by  the  Affembly  in  a  ferious  light. 
Alexander  Lameth  propofed,  that  the  figures  of  diffe¬ 
rent  nations  exhibited  in  chains  at  the  feet  of  Louis 
XIV.  fhould  be  deftroyed  as  an  -infill t  upon  mankind. 

M.  Lambel,  a  lawyer,  at  this  moment  propofed  the 
abolition  of  all  hered  tary  titles .  He  was  fupported  by 
La  Fayette,  St  Fargeau,  and  the  Vifcount  de  Noailles. 
The  decree  was  paffed,  along  with  another  fuppreffing 
all  armorial  bearings.  It  is  our  intention  at  prefent  ra¬ 
ther  t6  ftate  fadts  than  to  hazard  any  political  opinion 
concerning  the  wifdom  or  folly  of  the  tranfadlions  which 
we  record.  It  may  here,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
no  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  National  Af¬ 
fembly  was  received  by  perfons  of  rank  upon  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  with  fo  much  indignation  as  this. — 
The  feudal  fyftem  had  been  'overturned,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church  vvrefted  from  it,  with  little  com¬ 
parative  notice;  hut  when  thofe  nominal  diffindlions 
were  attacked  which  antiquity  had  fandlioned,  and  per- 
fonal  vanity  rendered  dear,  the  furroundmg  nations  were 
inftantly  alarmed,  and  beheld  with  terror  the  levelling 
precedent.  We  may  likewife  add,  that  no  part  of 
their  proceedings  was  more  inimical  to  rational  and  prac¬ 
tical  freedom.  To  preferve  a  perfect  equality  of  ranks 
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is  impofiible.  In  a  commercial  nation,  induftry  will 
procure  wealth,  and  Wealth  will  every  wdiere  procure 
dependents.  Now  nothing  more  contributes  to  keep 
within  fome  tolerable  bounds  the  infolence  of  newly 
acquired  wealth,  than  the  rank  attached  to  birth  and  no¬ 
bility,  which  time  and  prejudice  have  confpired  to  make 
refpedtable.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  of  all  the 
King’s  minifters,  Neckar  alone,  a  plebeian,  a  republi¬ 
can,  born  and  bred  in  a  democracy,  advifed  his  Majefty 
to  refufe  his  affent  to  this  foolifh  decree,  as  a  violent 
but  ufelefs  encroachment  upon  the  prejudices  of  a 
powerful  order  of  the  ftate. 
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taclunent  to  the  new  order  of  things,  by  colle&ing  into  French j 
one  place  deputations,  for  the  purpofe  of  fwearing  fide*  ^evoiu^(l 
lity  to  the  new  conllitution.  In  the  middle  of  the  I^c<{ 
Champ  de  Mars  an  altar  was  eredted,  at  which  the  ci-  g2 
vie  oath,  as  it  was  called,  was  to  be  taken.  Around  Ceremon 
the  altar  an  amphitheatre  was  thrown  lip  capable  of  con-0^  r^c  ** 
taming  400,000  fpedlators ;  2000  workmen  were  em-fe(icratio1 
ployed  in  this  Operation ;  and  the  people  of  Paris,  fear¬ 
ing  left  the  plan  might  not  be  completed!,  affiRed  in 
the  labour.  All  ranks  of  perfons,  the  nobles,  clergy, 
and  even  ladies,  with  the  eagernefs  for  novelty  fo  pe¬ 
culiar  to  that  people,  united  their  efforts.  Crowds  of 
foreigners  as  w  ell  as  natives  hurried  to  the  capital  to  be 
prefent  at  this  folemnity,  which  was  called  the  Confede¬ 
ration.  The  long-expedted  j  4th  of  July  at  length  ar¬ 
rived.  At  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  proceflion 
wras  arranged  on  the  Boulevards,  and  conftfted  of  the 
eltdlors  of  the  city  of  Paris,  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
commons,  the  adminiftrators  of  the  municipality,  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  children,  with  a  ftandard,  inferibed  “  The 
hopes  of  the  nation  deputies  from  the  troops  of 
Fiance  wdierever  quartered,  and  of  every  order,  along 
with  deputies  from  all  the  departments ;  to  thefe  were 
added  immenfe  detachments  of  the  military,  and  of  the 
nafional  guards,  along  with  an  almoft  infinite  multitude 
of  drums,  trumpets,  and  mufical  inftruments.  The  pro- 
cefliou  wras  extremely  fplendid,  as  every  diftridl  had  its 
peculiar  decorations.  The  national  affembly  paffed 
through  a  grand  triumphal  arch,  and  the  king  and 
queen,  attended  by  the  foreign  minifters,  wrere  placed 
in  a  fuperb  box.  After  a  folemn  invocation  to  God* 
the  King  approached  the  altar,  and,  amidft  the  deepeli 
filence,  took  the  following  oath  ;  “  I  the  King  of  the 
French  do  fwear  to  the  nation,  that  I  will  employ  the 
whole  pow*er  delegated  to  me  by  the  conftitutional  law 
of  the  ftate,  to  maintain  the  conftitution,  and  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  law.”  The  prefident  of  the  na¬ 
tional  affembly  then  went  up  to  the  altar,  and  took  the 
civic  oath,  “  I  fwear  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the 
law,  and  the  king  ;  and  to  maintain  with  all  my  powders 
the  conftitution  decreed  by  the  national  affembly,  and 
accepted  by  the  king.”  Every  member  of  the  affembly 
Handing  up,  faid,  “  That  I  fw^ear.”  La  Fayette  tliep 
advancing,  took  the  oath  for  himfelf ;  the  other  depu¬ 


ties  of  the  national  guards  pronouncing  after  him, 
u  That  I  fwear  ;”  and  thefe  wrords  were  Solemnly  pro¬ 
nounced  by  every  individual  of  this  immenfe  affembly.  Te 
Deum  was  then  fung.  'Fhe  performance  was  fublime 
beyond  the  powers  of  defeription.  Never  perhaps  be¬ 
fore  was  there  fuch  an  orcheftra,  or  fuch  an  audience  : 
their  numbers  baffled  the  eye  to  reckon,  and  their  fhouts 
in  full  chorus  rent  the  fkies.  It  is  impofiible  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  the  means  which  wrere  employed  to  add  fplen- 
dor  to  this  day.  It  ended  with  a  general  illumination. 


and  no  accident  difturbed  the  public  tranquillity. 

The  affembly  now  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  the  The  foh 
In  the  mean  time,  the  capital  was  entirely  engroffed  conftitution  with  conliderable  tranquillity;  wiiich,  ho\v-diersat  . 
by  hurry  and  bnftle.  M.  Bailly  had  propofed  apian  ever,  was  difturbed  by  an  unhappy  event  at  Nancy.  fn 
for  commemorating  the  anniverfary  of  the  taking  of  Moll  of  the  officers  of  the  army  were  unfriendly  taj^e  confc- 
the  Baftile.  It  was  adopted,  becaufe  it  flattered  the  the  late  revolution,  and  every  means  had  been  employed  quences. 
vanity  of  the  people,  by  prefenting  them  with  a  fplen-  by  them  to  difguil  the  foldiers  with  it.  At  Nancy, 
didjpedlacle  in  commemoration  of  their  own  exertions,  in  particular,  neceffaries  had  been  denied  them,  and  their 

pay  was  kept  back,  under  pretence  that  this  w'as  the 
will  of  the  national  affembly.  Driven  to  defpair,  the 
regiments  in  garrifon  threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  de¬ 
manded 


—The  army  had  been  much  diforganized  ;  and‘it  was 
refolved  to  attempt  to  unite  all  its  branches,  as  well  as 
the  whole  departments  of  the  ftate3  in  one  common  at- 
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Frfnch  mancled  loudly  the  regimental  accounts. 

(evolution,  at  the  fame  time  the  military  cheft,  and  fent  a  deputa- 
I79°-  t;on  to  Hate  their  cafe  at  Paris  to  the  national  affembly. 

'  J3ut  the  officers  were  before-hand,  and  prepoffdfed  the 
minilter  of  war  againfl  them  ;  upon  wliofe  reprcfenta- 
tion  a  decree  was  paffed,  authorifing  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  province,  M.  Bonillc,  to  reduce  the  infur- 
gents  by  force.  This  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the 
national  guard  of  Nancy  affembled,  and  fent  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  give  a  fair  ftatement  of  fadls.  But  Bouille, 
without  waiting  the  refult  of  an  explanation,  haflened 
to  Nancy  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  he  could  fudden- 
Iy  collect ;  and  having  fallen  upon  the  regiments  of 
Chateauvieux  and  Meflre  de  Camp,  after  putting  an 
immenfe  multitude  to  the.  fword,  he  took  400  pri- 
foners. 

The  King’s  regiment  was  prevented  from  a&ing 
againfl  Bouille  by  the  intrepidity  of  a  young  officer  of 
the  name  of  DeJJi/les ,  who,  however,  died  of  the  wounds 
which  he  received  on  the  occafion.  The  news  of  thefe 
events  filled  Paris  with  indignation.  The  affembly  af¬ 
terwards  reverfed  its  own  decrees  againfl  the  infurgents 
at  Nancy.  Public  honours  were  decreed  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Deffilles  ;  but  Bouille  could  not  be  punifhed, 
becaufe  he  had  only  added  in  obedience  to  authority. 
Neckar  M.  Neckar’s  popularity  had  been  gradually  decli- 
refign?,  and  njng9  as  he  was  unwilling  to  go  all  the  lengths  that  the 
leaves  the  niijn^  party  wifKed-  He  gave-in  his  refignation  on 
the  4th  of  September,  and  fpeedily  thereafter  left  the 
kingdom.  He  was  regretted  by  no  party.  He  was 
regarded,  on  the  one  fide,  as  having  conducted  the  king¬ 
dom  to  its  ruin,  by  the  conceffions  which  he  originally 
advifed  the  king  to  make  in  favour  of  the  tiers  etat  ; 
while  he  was  defpifed  by  the  oppofite  party  as  a  luke¬ 
warm  politician,  of  narrow  views,  and  a  feeble  mind. 
He  departed,  however,  with  the  uublemifhed  reputa¬ 
tion  of  flridl  integrity..  M.  Neckar  does  not  feem  to 
have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  characters  of  men,  or 
to  have  had  any  conception  of  the  effets  of  that  ter¬ 
rible  and  refllefs  energy  which  is  called  forth  in  a  na¬ 
tion  which  attempts  to  make  important  changes  in  its  an¬ 
cient  manners  and  government.  Having  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  important  era  which  was  about  to  open 
upon  that  country  of  which  he  was  the  minifler,  he 
was  far  from  being  qualified  to  direct  or  controul  it 
amidfl  the  convulfions  which  it  was  deftined  to  en¬ 
counter.  Unable  to  brook  the  lofs  of  his  popularity, 
he  peevifhly  retired  to  Swifferland,  where  he  publifhed 
a  work,  which  fhows*  to  the  conviction  of  every  unpre¬ 
judiced  reader  the  integrity  of  the  French  king,  and 
the  wicked  projects  of  the  leading  democrates,  whom 
he  himfelf  bad  armed  with  power. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  year  was  occupied  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  introduce  fome  degree  of  fubordination  into 
the  navy  of  France,  which  had  been  much  disorganized, 
and  in  farther  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  clergy.  It 
was  now  declared,  that  fiich  clergymen  as  fhould  not 
take  the  following  oath,  which  had  been  prefcribed 
fome  months  before,  fhould  be  confidered  as  ejected 
from  their  benefices  :  “  To  watch  carefully  over  the 
faithful  in  the  parifh  or  diocefe  which  was  entrufled  to 
his  care  ;  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the 
king  ;  and  to  maintain  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  the 
new  conflitution  of  France,  and  particularly  the  decrees 
relative  to  the  civil  cofiftitution  of  the  clergy.”  This 
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They  feized  decree  rendered  the  fituation  of  confcientious  men  eT-  FrencTi 

tremely  perplexing  ;  efpecially  as  the  pope  teflified  in  frevoiutk>rr« 
marked  terms  his  difapprobation  of  the  oath.  The  J 

people  were  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  choofing  be¬ 
tween  their  new  political  and  their  old  religious  preju¬ 
dices,  and  the  refult  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
interefl  of  religion. 

The  affembly  commenced  the  new  year  with  a  decree, 
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announcing  -the  termination  of  its  feffion,  which  was  to 
take  place  as  foon  as  it  fhould  have  finifhed  the  difcuf-  peara*nces  J 
fion  of  a  lift  of  conftitutional  articles.  In  the  mean  in  Germa-j 
time,  on  the  fide  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Savoy, 
hoftile  appearances  began  to  be  exhibited,  and  bodies 
of  troops  advanced  around  the  French  frontier.  The 
Emperor  Leopold  was,  however,  too  cautious  to  an* 
nouuce  his  intentions  ;  and  the  King  foon  communica¬ 
ted  a  letter  from  him,  containing  proteftations  of  ami¬ 
cable  difpofitions,  but  adding,  that  “  the  innovations 
occafioned  by  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  Atigufl  ought 
to  be  done  away.”  The  King  treated  this  merely  as 
an  official  meafure  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  that  he 
might  not  appear  to  renounce  the  claims  of  certain  Ger¬ 
man  princes  connected  with  Lorraine  and  Alface.  But 
the  affembly  expreffed  fome  alarm,  and  voted  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  national  force.  About  this  period 
feveral  new  efforts  were  made  by  the  difaffected  clergy 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  excite  difturbances, 
which  it  is  unneceffary  to  mention  in  detail.  On  the  20th  Departures^ 
of  February  the  public  attention  was  roufed  by  a  cir-  ^  lhe 
cumftance  that  in  any  other  flate  of  affairs  would  have 
been  accounted  unimportant.  The  King  announced  to  fr0m 
the  affembly,  that  his  aunts,  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  Paris, 
had  that  morning  left  Paris ;  but  as  he  did  not  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  exifling  laws  laid  them  under  any  re- 
ftraint  in  this  refpect,  he  had  not  oppofed  their  depar¬ 
ture.  After  fome  debate,  the  affembly  agreed  that  the 
King  had  judged  well ;  and  thefe  princeffes  were  left  to 
purfue  their  journey  to  Rome,  which  they  reached  af¬ 
ter  fome  delays  occafioned  by  the  jealoufy  of  certain 
municipalities  through  which  they  paffed.  Thus  the 
kingdom  was  gradually  deferted  by  every  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  excepting  the  King  and  his  eldeft  brother 
Monficur.  The  affembly,  however,  continued  its  la-  gg 
bours  with  confiderable  quietnefs.  In  the  end  of  the  Death  of 
month  of  March  died  the  celebrated  M.  de  Mirabeau,  Mirabeaw^ 
at  the  age  of  42  years  ;  a  man-wliofe  integrity  has  for 
many  good  reafons  been  much  fufpedled,  but  wliofe  po¬ 
litical  addrefs  and  intrepidity,  and  wliofe  fplendid  pow¬ 
ers  of  eloquence,  have  been  feldom  equalled.  He  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  countrymen  at  his  death  marks  of  re¬ 
fpect  unparalleled  in  modern  hiflory.  During  his  fhort 
illnefs,  his  door  was  befieged  by  anxious  citizens.  A 
mourning  of  eight  days  was  decreed  by  the  affembly, 
and  alfo  a  grand  proceffion,  which  was  attended  by  all 
the  public  functionaries.  He  was  the  firft  who  was 
interred  in  the  new  magnificent  Pantheon,  confecrated  . 
to  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  illuflrious  men.  But 
his  afhes  were  afterwards  removed,  in  confequence  of 
very  clear  proofs  that  he  had  not  been  incorruptible  by 
money..  .  .  g9 

During  the  whole  of  this  fpring,  much  fear  was  en-An  emi- 
tertained  that  fome  attempts  at  a  counter  revolution  ^ant^:rmy 
were  about  to  be  made.  The  emigrant  army  affembled  *net™e  e 
on  the  borders  of  Alface  was  reviewed  by  the  prince  of  borders  <>£  •f 
Conde.  Their  uniform  was  black,  faced  with  yellow,  Alface. 

3  with 
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French  with  a  death's  head,  furrounded  by  a  laurel  wreath  on 
Revo  ution,  one  cug^  ancj  a  fWOrd  on  the  other ;  with  the  motto, 
i(  Conquer  or  die.”  The  king  was  alfo  furrounded  by 
crowds  of  nonjuring  priefts  and  other  difFaffefted  per- 
fons.  Thus,  that  popular  jealoufy  which  in  every  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  revolution  lias  ftrikingly  marked  the  French 
Jealoufy  of  character,  was  kept  on  the  alarm.  On  the  18th  of  A- 
the  people  prH,  therefore,  when  the  royal  family  was  preparing  to 
tarykft  g°  to  ^  Cloud  to  pafs  fome  days,  a  report  was  infiant- 

the  king  fy  fpread  that  the  king  was  about  to  fly  from  the  coun- 

and  his  fa.  try.  The  carriages  were  immediately  furrounded  by 
milv  fhou!dpe0pie>  F,a  Fayette  drew  out  the  national  guard,  but 
emigrate.  t^ey  refufeJ  to  a 61.  “  We  know  (exclaimed  they) 

that  we  are  violating  the  laws,  but  the  fafety  of  our 
country  is  the  firft  law.”  The  King  inflantly  went  to 
the  affembiy,  and  with  much  fpirit  complained  of  the 
infult.  He  was  anfwered  refpedlfully  by  the  prefident, 
and  continued  his  journey.  As  the  royal  family  had 
enjoyed  a  conliderable  degree  of  freedom  for  fome  time 
pad,  which  was  demonftrated  by  the  unfuccefsful  oppo¬ 
sition  made  to  this  journey — the  prefent  opportunity 
was  embraced  for  intimating  to  foreign  courts  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  conditution  ;  and  all  obnoxious  perfons 
were  difmiffed  from  about  his  perfon.  The  breach  of 
difeipline  on  the  part  of  the  national  guard  on  this  oc- 
cafion  was  fo  much  refented  by  La  Fayette,  that  he 
refigned  his  command.  .  Paris  was  thrown  into  con- 
<  fternation  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  mod  univerfal 

folicitation  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  refume  his 
office. 


on  the 
frontiers. 


Behaviour  About  this  time  M.  de  BouiUe,  to  whom  the  protec- 
«f  Bouille  tion  of  the  frontiers  was  entruded,  was  employing,  as 
r,n  th( ’  it  is  now  faid,  every  means  in  his  power  to  tender  the 

country  defencelefs.  The  garrifons  were  left  unprovi¬ 
ded  ;  diffunion  was  fpread  among  the  national  troops; 
they  were  removed  from  the  frontiers,  and  their  place 
was  occupied  by  foreigners,  wherever  it  could  be  done. 
The  emigrants  abroad,  and  their  friends  at  home,  were 
lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  revolt ; — when  fud- 
denly,  on  the  2 id  of  June,  it  was  announced  from  the 
The  king,  Thuilleries,  that  the  king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  with 
queen,  and  monfieur  and  madame,  had  quitted  the  palace  and  the 
--yal  fami*  capital,  without  leaving  any  information  of  their  inten- 
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tion  or  their  route.  The  emotion  excited  by  this 
news  among  the  multitude  was  a  mixture  of  confter- 
nation  and  rage.  The  national  affembiy,  however,  ac¬ 
ted  with  much  xoolnefs.  They  inftantly  took  upon 
themfelves  the  government,  and  decreed  their  fittings 
permanent.  .  They  fent  meffengers,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  all  dire&ions,  to  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  the  fugitives. 
Thefe  had  taken  different  routs.  Monfieur  and  ma¬ 
dame  arrived  fafely  at  Bruffelson  the  23d.  The  king, 
queen,  and  their  children,  when  they  came  to  a  conli¬ 
derable  diftance  from  the  capital,  were  furniffied  by 
Bouille.  with  a  guard  of  dragoons,  under  pretence  of 
protecting  treafure  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  At  the 
didance  of  156  miles,  and  when  only  a  few  leagues 
from  the  frontiers,  they  were  arreded  at  St  Menehould 
by  the  podmader,  M.  Drouet,  formerly  a  dragoon  in 
the  regiment  of  Conde.  At  half  pad  feven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  the  carriages  dopt  to  change  horfes  at  his 
houfe ;  he  thought  he  recolle&ed  the  queen,  and  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  king’s  face  refembled  the  impreffions 
ftamped  upon  affignats.  The  efcort  of  dragoons  in- 
creafed  the  fufpicion.  He  fuffered  them  to  depart  at 
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1 1  o’clock  without  notice ;  but  taking  a  companion  FrnA 
with  him,  he  went  by  a  (barter  road  to  Varennes. 

With  the  affidance  of  the  poftmader  there  he  gave  the  I?91‘ 
alarm,  and  overturned  a  carriage  on  the  bridge,  which 
detained  the  royal  travellers  till  the  national  guard  of  The  kin* 
the  place  had  affembled,  and  the  arred  was  effe&ed and 
without  bloodfhed, .  They  were  brought  back  to  Pa-yreftedat 
ris  by  a  deputation  from  the  affembiy.  At  his  depar* 
ture,  the  king  had  imprudently  left  behind  him  a  me¬ 
morial,  in  which  he  declared,  that  he  never  had  thought 
any  facrifice  too  great  for  the  redoration  of  order ;  but 
that  the  deftrudlion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  triumph 
of  anarchy,  being  the  only  reward  of  all  his  efforts,  he 
thought  it  neceffary  to  depart  from  it.  He  then  take* 
a  review  of  the  faults  of  the  new  conditution,  the 
grievances  he  has  fuffered ;  and  proteds  againd  every 
thing  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  do  during  his  cap¬ 
tivity.  95 

Different  parties  were  very  differently  affe&ed  by  thigConfe(r^ 
ill-conduCled  and  unfortunate  flight  of  the  King.  ACesf 
fmall  republican  party  had  already  begun  to  appear, 
and  during  the  king’s  abfence,  attempts  were  made  to 
induce  the  public  at  large  to  confider  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  as  no  neceffary  part  of  a  free  conditution.  But 
the  minds  of  men  were  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  this  new  do&rine.  The  idea,  however,  ha¬ 
ving  been  thus  publicly  propofed,  left  fome  impreffions, 
which  in  time  contributed  to  give  rife  to  important 
events.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  leading  men, 
however,  were  at  prefent  convinced,  that  it  was  impof- 
fihle  to  condu6t  a  great  empire  like  France,  well  and  pro- 
fperoufly,  without  the  affidance  of  an  hereditary  chief. 

They  therefore  determined  to  pafs  over  the  affair  with 
as  much  filence  as  poffible,  and  to  haden  the  period 
when  their  new  conditution  ffiould  be  complete.  But 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  journey  was  at  the 
long-run  highly  indrumental  in  producing  very  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  to  the  perfonal  fafety  of  the  monarch. 

His  flight  feemed  a  fignal  for  emigration.  Many 
of  the  aridocratic  party  fent  in  refignatfons  of  their 
feats  in  the  national  affembiy.  Troops  were  levied  on 
the  frontiers  in  the  King’s  name  ;  who  took  care,  how¬ 
ever,  to  difavow  any  connexion  with  fuch  a  procedure, 
Bouille  emigrated,  and  afterwards  fent  to  the  affembiy 
a  furious  threatening  letter :  You  fhall  anfwer  (fays 
he)  for  the  lives  of  the  king  and  of  the  queen  to  all 
the  monarchs  of  the  univerfe.  Touch  but  a  finglehair 
of  their  heads,  and  not  one  done  fhall  be  left  upon  ano¬ 
ther  in  Paris.  I  know  the  roads.  I  will  conduct  the 
foreign  armies.  This  letter  is  but  the  forerunner  of 
the  manifedo  of  the  fovereigns  of  Europe.” 

A  conliderable  calm  throughout  France  followed 
thefe  events,  and  it  might  be  regarded  as  in  a  date  of 
tranquillity.  It  contained,  indeed,  parties  entertaining 
much  animofity  againd  each  other,  and  many  citizens  had 
withdrawn  to  foreign  countries ;  but  the  peace  was  not 
broken,  and  moderate  men  hoped  that  much  profperity 
would  follow  from  the  late  agitations.  But  this  calm 
was  delufive ;  and  in  the  midd  of  it  thofe  proje&s  were 
formed  which  were  afterwards  to  prove  fo  fatal  to  the  ^ 
peace  of  France  and  of  Europe.  Towards  the  clofe  of  Treaty*? 
this  fummer,  a  convention  took  place  at  Pilnitz  in  Sax-  Pilnit* 
ony  between  the  emperor  Leopold  and  the  king  of 
Pruffia.  Its  object  was  not  known  at  the  time,  but  it 
gradually  came  into  view,  and  is  now  by  many  under¬ 
flow 
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Prer.ch  flood  to  have  been  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  concluding 
Revolution, a  league  for  the  invafion  of  France,  the  new- modelling 
1791,  0f  its  government,  and  the  partition  of  fome  of  its  fair- 
eft  provinces-  The  following  paper  has  been  repeated¬ 
ly  publiihed  as  the  copy  of  a  treaty  concluded  and 
figned  at  Pavia,  and  is  generally  underftood  to  have 
been  identical  with,  and  therefore'known  by,  the  name 
of  the  Treaty  of  Pilnit z.  We  are  far  from  vouching  for 
its  authenticity.  It  may  have  been  fabricated  by  the 
French  affembly,  to  unite  all  parties  in  the  nation  againfl 
the  foreign  powers  which  threatened  to  invade  them. 
But  in  ftating  the  events  of  this  revolution,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  ftill  more  neceffary,  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering 
the  a&ions  of  men  comprehenfible,  to  give  an  account 
of  what  was  at  the  time  believed  to  have  occurred,  than 
it  now  is  to-afeertain  what  was  a&ually  true. 

Partition  Treaty  between  the  Courts  in  Concert ,  concluded 

and Jigned  at  Pavia ,  in  the  Month  of  July  1 79 1. 

His  majefty  the  emperor  will  take  all  that  LouisXIV. 
'conquered  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  will  give  them 
to  his  ferene  highnefs  the  ele&or  Palatine  ;  fo  that 
thefe  new  poffeffions,  added  to  the  Palatinate,  may  here¬ 
after  have  the  name  of  Aujlrafta . 

His  majefty  will  preferve  for  ever  the  property  and 
poffcffion  of  Bavaria,  to  make  in  future  an  indiviliblc 
mafs  with  the  domains  and  hereditary  poffeffions  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

Her  ferene  highnefs  the  archduchefs  Maria  Chriftina 
fhall  be,  conjointly  with  his  ferene  highnefs  her  ne¬ 
phew  the  archduke  Charles,  put  into  hereditary  poffef- 
lion  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine. 

Alface  fhall  be  reftored  to  the  empire  ;  and  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Strafbourg,  as  well  as  the  chapter,  fhall  recover 
their  ancient  privileges,  and  the  ecclefiaftical  fovereigns 
of  Germany  fhall  do  the  fame. 

If  the  Swifs  Cantons  confent  to  accede  to  the  coali¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  propofed  to  them  to  annex  to  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  league  the  bifhopric  of  Porentrni,  the  defiles  of 
Tranche  Comte,  and  even  thofe  of  Tyrol,  with  the 
neighbouring  bailiwicks,  as  well  as  the  territory  of  Ver- 
foy,  which  interfe£ls  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 

Should  his  majefty  the  king  of  Sardinia  fubferibe  to 
the  coalition,  La  BrefTe,  Le  Bugey,  and  the  Pays  de 
Gex,  ufurped  by  France  from  Savoy,  fhall  be  reftored 
to  him. 

In  cafe  his  Sardinian  majefty  can  make  a  grand  di- 
verfion,  he  fhall  be  fuffered  to  take  Dauphine,  to  belong 
to  him  for  ever  as  the  neareft  defeendant  of  the  ancient 
dauphins. 

His  majefty  the  king  of  Spain  fhall  have  Roiifhllon 
and  Bearn,  with  the  ifland  of  Corfica;  and  he  fhall  have 
the  French  pare  of  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo. 

Her  majefty  the  emprefs  of  all  the  Ruffias  fhall  take 
upon  herfelf  the  invafion  of  Poland,  and  at  the  fame 
time  retain  Karainiech,  with  that  part  of  Padolia  which 
borders  on  Moldavia. 

His  majefty  the  emperor  fhall  oblige  the  Porte  to 
give  up  Chocfim,  as  well  as  the  fmall  forts  of  Servia, 
tuid  thofe  on  the  river  Lurna. 

His  majefty  the  king  of  Pruffia,  by  means  of  the 
above-mentioned  invafion  of  the  emprefs  of  all  the  Ruf- 
ftas  into  Poland,  {hall  make  an  acquifition  of  Thorn 
and  Dantzic,  and  there  unite  the  Palatinate  on  the  eafl 
to  the  confines  of  Silefia. 
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Hrs  majefty  the  king  of  Pruffia  fhall  befides  acquire  french 
Luface  ;  and  his  ferene  highnefs  the  eleftor  of  Saxony  RfeV°lu”on« 
fhall  in  exchange  receive  the  reft  of  Poland,  and  oc- .  ^ 

cupy  the  throne  as  hereditary  fovereign. 

His  majefty  the  prefent  king  of  Poland  fhall  ab¬ 
dicate  the  throne  on  receiving  a  fuitable  annuity. 

His  royal  highnefs  the  ele&or  of  Saxony  fhall  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  ferene  highnefs  the 
youngeft  fon  of  his  royal  highnefs  the  grand  duke  of 
all  the  Ruffias,  who  will  be  the  father  of  the  race  of  die 
hereditary  kings  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  (Signed) 

Leopold.  Prince  Nassau.  CountFlorida  Blan¬ 
ca.  Bischoffswerder.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  national  affembly  was  haften-The  new 
ing  faft  to  the  completion  of  the  new  conftitution.  It  conftimtlon 
was  finifhed  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  prefented  t0  ^the^at 
the  king.  It  begins  with  the  following  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  thereafter  follow 
the  different  branches;  the  chief  of  which  are  here  tranf- 
lated. 

I.  All  men  are  born,  and  remain,  free  and  equal  in 
rights  :  focial  diftin&ions  cannot  be  founded  but  011  com- 
mon  utility. 

II.  The  end  of  all  political  affociations  is  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  natural  and  imprefcriptible  rights  of 
man  :  thefe  rights  are  liberty,  property,  fecurity,  and 
refiftance  againft  opprefiion. 

III.  The  principle  of  fovereignty  refides  effentially 
in  the  nation  :  no  body  of  men ,  no  individual ,  can  exer- 
cife  an  authority  that  does  not  emanate  exprefsly  from 
that  fource. 

IV.  Liberty  confifts  in  the  power  of  doing  every 
thing  except  that  which  is  hurtful  to  another  :  hence 
the  exercife  of  the  natural  rights  of  every  man  has  no 
other  bounds  than  thofe  that  are  neceffary  to  enfure  to 
the  other  members  of  fociety  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fame  rights :  thofe  bounds  can  be  determined  by  the 
law  only. 

V.  The  law  has  a  right  to  forbid  thofe  a&ions  alone 
that  are  hurtful  to  fociety.  Whatever  is  not  forbid¬ 
den  by  the  law,  cannot  be  hindered ;  and  no  perfon  can 
be  conftrained  to  do  that  which  the  law  ordaineth  not. 

VI.  The  law  is  the  expreffion  of  the  general  will :  all 
the  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur  perfonally,  or  by 
their  rep  refen  tat  ives,  to  the  formation  of  the  law :  it 
ought  to  be  the  fame  for  all,  whether  it  proteft,  or 
whether  it  punifh.  All  citizens  being  equal  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  are  equally  admiflible  to  dignities,  place?, 
and  public  offices,  according  to  their  capacity,  and 
without  any  other  diflin&ion  but  that  of  their  virtue 
and  their  talents. 

VII.  No  man  can  be  accufed,  arrefted,  or  detained, 
except  in  cafes  determined  by  the  law,  and  according 
to  the  forms  which  the  law  hath  preferibed.  Thofe 
who  foiicit,  difpatch,"  execute,  or  caufe  to  be  executed, 
arbitrary  orders,  ought  to  be  pnnifhed ;  but  every  citi¬ 
zen  that  is  fummoned  or  Li  zed  in  virtue  of  the  law, 
ought  to  obey  iuftantly— -he  becomes  culpable  by  re¬ 
fiftance. 

VIII.  The  law  ought  to  eflablifh  fuch  punifhments 
only  as  are  ftri&ly  and  evidently  neceffary ;  and  no 
perfon  can  be  punifhed  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  efta- 
blifhed  and  promulgated  prior  to  the  offence,  and  le¬ 
gally  applied. 

IX.  Every  man  being  prefumed  innocent  till  finch 

Y  time 
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Frfflch  time  as  he  has  been  declared  guilty,  if  it  Shall  be  deem- 
$tevoludcp,e(j  abfolutely  necefTary  to  arreft  a  man,  every  kind  of 
,  rigour  employed,  not  necefTary  to  fecure  his  perfon, 
ought  to  be  feverely  repreffed  by  the  law. 

X.  No  perfon  fhall  be  molefled  for  his  opinions,  even 
fuch  as  are  religious,  provided  that  the  manifeflation  of 
thofe  opinions  does  not  diflurb  the  public  order  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  law. 

XI.  The  free  communication  of  thought,  and  of 
opinion,  is  one  of  The  mofi  precious  rights  of  man. 
Every  citizen,  therefore,  may  freely  fpeak,  write,  and 
publifh,  his  fentiments;  fubjeft,  however,  to  anfwer 
for  the  abufe  of  that  liberty,  m  cafes  determined  by  the 
law. 

XII.  The  guarantee  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Ci¬ 
tizens,  involves  a  necefTity  of  public  force  :  this  force  is 
then  inflituted  for  the  advantage  of  all,  and  not  for  the 
particular  utility  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  confided. 

XIII.  For  the  maintenance  of  public  force,  and  for 
the  expences  of  adm  ini  fixation,  a  common  contribution 
is  indifpenfably  neceflary :  this  contribution  fliould  be 
equally  divided  amongfl  all  the  citizens,  in  proportion 
to  their  abilities. 

XIV.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  by  himfelf,  or  by 
his  reprefentatives,  to  decide  concerning  the  neceffity 
of  the  public  contribution  ;  to  confent  to  it  freely  ;  to 
look  after  the  employment  of  it  ;  to  determine  the 
quantity,  the  diftribution,  the  colle&ion,  and  duration. 

XV.  The  fociety  lias  a-  right  to  demand  from  every 
public  agent  an  account  of  hi3  adminiflration. 

XVI.  Every  fociety,  in  which  the  guarantee  of 
rights  is  not  allured,  nor  the  feparation  of  powers  -deter¬ 
mined,  has  no  conflitutioTU 

XVII.  Property  being  a  right  inviolable  and  facrcdj 
no  perfon  can  be  deprived  of  it,  except  when  the  pub¬ 
lic  neceffity,  legally  afeertained,  fhall  evidently  require 
it,  and  on  condition  of  a  juft  and  previous- indemnifies 
tion. 

The  conflitution  guarantees,  as  natural  and  civil 
rights, 

1.  That  all  citizens  are  admiflible  to  places  and  em¬ 
ployments  without  any  diflindlion,  but  that  of  ability 
and  virtue. 

2.  That  all  contributions  fhall  be  divided  equally 
among  all  the  citizens,  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

3.  That  the  fame  crimes  fhall  be  fubjeit  to  the  fame 
punishments,  without  any  diftin&ion  of  perfon s. 

The  eonllitution  in  like  manner  guarantees,  as  natu¬ 
ral  and  civil  rights,. 

Liberty  to  all  men  of  going,  Haying,  or  departing, 
without  being  arrefted,  or  detained,  but  according  to 
the  forms  prescribed'  by  the  eonllitution. 

Liberty  to  all  men  of  fpeaking,  writing,  printing, 
-and  “  publifliing  tlieir  thoughts,  without  having  their 
writings  fubje&ed  to  any  examination  or  infpe&ion  be¬ 
fore  publication  and  of  exerciling  the  religious  wor- 
Ihip  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Liberty  to  all  citizens  of  alTembling  peaceably,  and 
without  arms,  complying  with  the  laws  of  police. 

Liberty  of  addrefling  to  all  conftitutional  authorities 
peti-  ions  individually  figned. 

1  he  eonllitution  guarantees  the  inviolability  of  pro¬ 
perty,  or  a  juft  and  previous  indemnity  for  that  of 
which  public  neceffity,  legally  proved,  fhall  require  the 
Sacrifice. 
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A  public  inflrn£lion  fhall  be  created  and  organized;'  pren 
common  to  all  citizens,  gratuitous  with  regard  to  thofeRevolu 
parts  of  tuition  indifpenfable  for  all  men,  and  of  which  !/9 
the  eflablifliment  fhall  be  gradually  diflribnted  in  a  pro-  """“V 
portion  combined  with  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom. 

(t  The  kingdom  is  one  and  indivifible;”  its  territory; 
for  adminiftration,  is  diilributed  into  83  departments, 
each  department  into  diftri&s,  each  diflrid  into  cantons. 

Thofe  are  French  citizens, 

Who  are  born  in  France,  of  a  French  father  ; 

Who  having  been  born  in  France  of  a  foreign  fa* 
ther,  have  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  kingdom  ; 

Who  having  been  born  in  a  foreign  country,  of  a 
French  father,  have  returned  to  fettle  in  France,  and 
have  taken  the  civic  oath: 

In  fine,  who  having  been  born  in  a  foreign  country,* 
being  defeended  in  whatever  degree  from  a  Frenchman ' 
or  a  Frenchwoman,  who  have  left  their  country  from 
religious  motives,  come  to  refide  in  France,  and  take- 
the  civic  oath. 

The  right  of  French  citizenfhip  is  loft, 

1  ft,  By  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country  ; 

2dly,  By  being  condemned  to  penalties  which  involve 
the  civic  degradation,  provided  the  perfon  condemned 
be  not  reinflated  ; 

3dly,  By  a  Sentence  of  contumacy,  provided  the  fen- 
tence  be  not  annulled  ; 

4thly,  By  initiation  into  any  foreign  order  or  body 
which  fuppofes'  either  proofs  of  nobility  tc  or  diflinc* 
tions  of  birth,  or  requires  religious  vows.” 

u  The  law  confiders  marriage  only  as  a  civil  con->. 
tra£l.” 

The  Sovereignty  is  one,  indivifible,  6i  inalienable, 
and  imprefcriptible,”  and  it  belongs  to  the  nation  :  no 
fe&ion  of  the  people,  or  individual,  can '  arrogate  the 
exercife  of  it. 

The  nation,  from  which  alone  flow  all  powers,  can¬ 
not  exercife  them  but  by  delegation. 

The  French  conflitution  is  representative  :  the  repre¬ 
fentatives  are  the  legislative  body  and  the  king. 

The  National  Aftembly,  forming  the  legislative  body, 
is  permanent,  and  confifts  of  one  chamber  only. 

It  Shairbe  formed  by  new  ele&ions,  every  two  years*  - 

The  legislative  body  cannot  be  diffolved  by  the  king. 

The  number  of  reprefentatives  to  the  legislative 
body  Shall  be  745,  on  account  of  the  83  departments 
of  which  the  kingdom  is  compofed ;  and  independent 
of  thofe  that  may  be  granted  to  the  colonies. 

The  representatives  fhall  be  diilributed  among  the  83' 
departments,  according  to  thfe  three  proportions  of 
land,  of  population,  and  the  contribution  direft. 

Of  the  745  reprefentatives  247  are  attached  to  the 
land.  Of  thefe  each  department  fhall  nominate  three,' 
except  the  department  of  Paris,  which  fhall  nominate 
only  one. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  reprefentatives  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  population.  The  total  mafs  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  population  of  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  24<J> 
parts,  and  each  department  nominates  as  many  of  the 
deputies  as  it  contains  parts  of  the  population. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  reprefentatives  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  contribution  diretft.  The  fmn  total  of 
the  dire 61  contribution  of  the  kingdom  is  likewife  di¬ 
vided  into  249  parts ;  and  each  department  nominates 
as  many  deputies  as  it  pays  parts  of  the  contribution. 

5  ,  -In 
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j  ich  In  order  to  form  a  legiflative  national  alterably,  the 
ition,  a£^ive  citizens  fhall  convene,  in  primary  affemblies,  every 
E  u  two  years  in  the  cities  and  cantons. 

■*'  “  The  primary  affemblies  fliall  meet  of  full  right  on 

the  firfl  Sunday  of  March,  if  not  convoked  fooner  by 
£he  public  officers  appointed  to  do  fo  by  the  law.” 

To  be  an  adtive  citizen,  it  is  neceffary, 

To  be  a  Frenchman,  or  to  have  become  a  French¬ 
man  ; 

To  have  attained  25  years  complete  ; 

To  have  refided,  in  the  city  or  the  canton  from  the 
time  determined  by  the  law  ; 

To  pay  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  a  diredt  contri¬ 
bution,  at  leafl  equal  to  the  value  of  three  days  labour, 
and  to  produce  the  acquittance  ; 

Not  to  be  in  a  menial  capacity,  namely,  that  of  a  fer- 
vant  receiving  wages; 

To  be  inferibed  in  the  municipality  of  the  place  of 
his  refidencc  in  the  lift  of  the  national  guards  ; 

To  have  taken  the  civic  oath. 

The  primary  affemblies  fliall  name  electors  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  number  of  adtive  citizens  redding  in  the 
city  or  canton ; 

There  fhall  be  named  one  eledtor  to  the  affembly,  or 
not,  according  as  there  fhall  happen  to  be  prefent  100 
adtive  citizens. 

There  fhall  be  named  two,  when  there  fhall  be  pre¬ 
fent  from  15 1  to  250,  and  fo  on  in  this  proportion. 

The  eledtors  named  in  each  department  fhall  con¬ 
vene,  in  order  to  choofe  the  number  of  reprefentatives, 
wliofe  nomination  fhall  belong  to  their  department,  and 
a  number  of  fubflitutes  equal  to  the  third  of  the  repre¬ 


fentatives. 

“  The  affemblies  fhall  be  held  of  full  right  on  the 
lafl  Sunday  of  March,  if  they  have  not  been  before 
convoked  by  the  public  officers  appointed  to  do  fo  by 
law.” 

All  adlive  citizens,  whatever  be  their  flate,  profef- 
fion,  or  contribution,  may  be  chofen  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation. 

Excepting,  neverthelefs,  the  miniflers  and  other  agents 
of  the  executive  power,  &c. 

The  members  of  the  legiflative  body  may  be  re-eledf- 
rd  to  a  fubfeqnent  legislature,  but  not  till  after  an 
interval  of  one  legiflature. 

No  adtive  citizen  can  enter  or  vote  in  an  affembly 
if  he  is  armed. 

The  reprefentatives  fhall  meet  on  the  firfl  Monday 
of  May,  in  the  place  of  the  fittings  of  the  laft  legifla¬ 
ture. 

The  royalty  is  indivifible,  and  delegated  hereditarily 
to  the  race  on  the  throne  from  male  to  male,  by 
order  of  primogeniture,  to  the  perpetual  exclufion  of 
women  and  their  descendants. 

Nothing  is  prejudged  on  the  effedt  of  renunciations 
in  the  race  on  the  throne. 

The  perfon  of  the  king  is  inviolable  and  facred  5  his 
only  title  is  king  of  the  French. 

If  the  king  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
diredl  the  forces  of  it  againfl  the  nation,  or  if  he  do 
not  oppofe,  by  a  formal  adl,  any  fuch  enterprife  under¬ 
taken  in  his  name,  he  fhall  be  held  to  have  abdicated. 

If  the  king  having  gone  out  of  the  kingdom,  do 
not  return  to  it,  after  an  invitation  by  the  legiflative 
body,  within  the  fpace  which  fhall  be  fixed  by  the  pro- 
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clamation,  a  and  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  two  months,”  French 
he  fliall  be  held  to  have  abdicated  the  royalty.  Revolution* 

After  abdication,  exprefs  or  legal,  the  king  fhall  be  1^I>  , 
in  the  clafs  of  citizens,  and  may  be  accufed  and  tried 
like  them,  for  adls  poflerior  to  his  abdication. 

The  nation  makes  provifion  for  the  fplendonr  of  the 
throne  by  a  civil  lift,  of  which  the  legiflative  body  fliall 
fix  the  fum  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  for 
the  whole  duration  of  that  reign. 

The  king  is  a  minor  till  the  age  of  18  complete  ; 
and  during  his  minority  there  fliall  be  a  regent  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  regency  belongs  to  the  relation  of  the  king, 
next  in  degree  according  to  the  order  of  fucceflion  to 
the  throne,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  25  ;  provided 
he  be  a  Frenchman  refident  in  the  kingdom,  and  not 
prefumptive  heir  to  any  other  crown,  and  have  pre- 
vioufly  taken  the  civic  oath. 

The  prefumptive  heir  fliall  bear  the  name  of  Prince 
Royal. 

“  The  members  of  the  king’s  family  called  to  the 
eventual  fucceffion  of  the  throne,  fhall  add  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  French  Prince  to  the  name  which  fhall  be 
given  them  in  the  civil  adl  proving  their  birth ;  and 
this  name  can  neither  be  patronymic  nor  formed  of 
any  of  the  qualifications  abolifhed  by  the  prefent  con- 
ftitution.” 

“  The  denomination  of  prince  cannot  be  given  to 
any  individual,  and  fliall  not  carry  with  it  any  privilege 
or  exception  to  the  common  right  of  all  French  citi¬ 
zens.” 

To  the  king  alone  belongs  the  choice  and  difmiffiou 
of  miniflers. 

“The  members  of  the  prefent  national  affembly,  and 
of  the  fubfequent  legiflatures,  the  members  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  appeal,  and  thofe  who  fliall  be  of  the  high 
jury,  cannot  be  advanced  to  the  miniftry,  cannot  receive 
any  place,  gift,  penlion,  allowance,  or  commiffion  of 
the  executive  power  or  its  agents  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  their  fundlions,  or  during  two  years  after 
ceaflng  to  exercife  them  :  the  fame  fhall  be  obferved  re- 
fpedling  thofe  who  fhall  only  be  inferibed  on  the  lift 
©f  high  jurors  as  long  as  their  infeription  fliall  con¬ 
tinue.” 

No  order  of  the  king  can  be  executed  if  it  be  not 
figned  by  him,  and  counterfigned  by  the  minifler  or 
comptroller  of  the  department. 

In  no  cafe  can  the  written  or  verbal  order  of  a  king 
fhelter  a  minifler  from  refponfibility. 

The  conftitution  delegates  exclnfively  to  the  legifla¬ 
tive  body  the  powers  and  functions  following ; 

To  propofe  and  decree  laws — The  king  can  only 
invite  the  legiflative  body  to  take  an  objedl  into  con- 
fideration  5 

To  fix  the  public  expences ; 

To  eftablifh  the  public  contributions,  to  determine 
the  nature  of  them,  the  amount  of  each,  fort,  the  du¬ 
ration,  and  the  mode  of  collection,  &c» 

War  cannot,  be  refolved  on  but  by  a  decree  of  the 
national  affembly,  paffed  011  the  formal  and  neceffary 
propofition.  of  the  king,  and  fandtioned  by  him. 

During  the  whole  courie  of  war,  the  legiflative  body 
may  require  the  king  to  negociate  peace  ;  and  the  king 
is-  bound  to  yield  to  this  requilition. 

It  belongs  to  the  legiflative  body  to  ratify  treaties  of 
Y  2  peace* 
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French  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce  ;  and  no  treaty  fhall  have 
v^u  jlon> cfFeft  but  by  this  ratification. 
y  -  The  deliberations  of  the  legiflative  body  (hall  be 

public,  and  the  minutes  of  the  fittings  (hall  be  printed. 

The  legiflative  body  may,  however,  on  any  occafion, 
form  itfelf  into  a  general  committee. 

The  plan  of  a  decree  {hall  be  read  thrice,  at  three 
intervals,  the  fhortefl  of  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  eight 
days. 

The  decrees  of  the  legiflative  body  are  prefented  to 
the  king,  who  may  refufe  them  his  confent. 

In  cafe  of  a  refufal  of  the  royal  confent,  that  refufal 
is  only  fufpenfive.  —  When  the  two  following  lcgifla- 
tures  fhall  fucceffively  prefent  the  fame  decree  in  the  fame 
terms  on  which  it  was  originally  conceived,  the  king 
fhall  be  deemed  to  have  given  his  fandlion. 

The  king  is  bound  to  exprefs  his  confent  or  refufal 
to  each  decree  within  two  months  after  its  prefenta- 
tion. 

No  decree  to  which  the  king  has  refufed  his  confent 
can  be  again  prefented  to  him  by  the  fame  legiflaturc. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  refides  exclufively  in 
the  hands  of  the  king. 

The  king  is  the  fupreme  head  of  the  land  and  fea 
forces. 

The  king  names  ambaffadors,  and  the  other  agents 
of  political  negociations. 

He  beftows  the  command  of  armies  and  fleets,  and 
the  ranks  of  marfhal  of  France  and  admiral : 

He  names  two-thirds  of  the  rear-admirals,  one-half 
of  the  lieutenant-generals,  camp-marfhal3,  captains  of 
fhips,  and  colonels  of  the  national  gendarmerie  : 

He  names  a  third  of  the  colonels  and  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonels,  and  a  fixth  of  the  lieutenants  of  fhips  : 

He  appoints  in  the  civil  adminiftration  of  the  marine, 
the  dire&ors,  the  comptrollers,  the  treafurers  of  the 
arfenals,  the  matters  of  the  works,  the  under  matters 
of  civil  buildings,  half  of  the  matters  of  adminiftration, 
and  the  under  matters  of  confirmation. 

He  appoints  the  commiffaries  of  the  tribunals  : 

He  appoints  the  fuperintendants  in  chief  of  the  ma~ 
nagement  of  contributions  indirect,  “  and  the  admini- 
ttration  of  national  domains  :’l 

He  fuperintends  the  coinage  of  money,  and  appoints 
officers  entrufted  with  this  fuperintendance  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  commiffion  and  the  mints. 

The  effigy  of  the  king  is  ttruck  on  all  the  coinage 
q f  the  kingdom. 

There  is  in  each  department  a  fuperior  adminiftra¬ 
tion,  and  in  each  diftridl  a  fubordinate  adminiftration. 

The  adminftrators  are  fpecially  charged  with  diftri- 
buting  the  contributions  direct,  and  with  fuperintend- 
ing  the  money  arifing  from  the  contributions,  and  the 
public  revenues  in  their  territory. 

The  king  has  the  right  of  annulling  fuch  a£ts  of  the 
udmiuiftrators  of  department  as  are  contrary  to  the 
law  or  the  orders  tranfmitted  to  them. 

He  may,  in  cafe  of  obftinate  difobedience^  or  of 
their  endangering,  by  their  a&s,  the  fafety  or  peace  of 
the  public,  fufpend  them  from  their  functions. 

The  king  alone  can  interfere  in  foreign  political  con¬ 
nections. 

Every  declaration  of  war  fhall  be  made  in  thefe 
terms  :  By  the  king  of  the  French  in  the  name  of  the  nation . 
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The  judicial  power  can  in  no  cafe  be  exercifed  either  Pmuft 
by  the  legiflative  body  or  the  king.  R-voiutic 

Juftice  fhall  be  gratviitoufly  rendered  by  judges  cliofen  I^1, 
from  time  to  time  by  the  people,  and  inftituted  by  letters  ^ 
patent  of  the  king,  who  cannot  refufe  them. 

“  The  public  accufer  fhall  be  nominated  by  the 
people.’ 9 

“  The  right  of  citizens  to  terminate  difputes  defi¬ 
nitively  by  arbitration,  cannot  receive  any  infringement 
from  the  aCts  of  the  legiflative  power.” 

In  criminal  matters,  no  citizen  can  be  judged  ex¬ 
cept  on  an  accufation  received  by  jurors,  or  decreed  by 
the  legiflative  body  in  the  cafes  in  which  it  belongs  to 
it  to  profecute  the  accufation. 

After  the  accufation  fhall  be  admitted,  the  fa£t  fhall 
be  examined,  and  declared  by  the  jurors. 

The  perfon  accufed  fhall  have  the  privilege  of  chal¬ 
lenging  20,  ‘‘without  affigning  any  reafon.” 

The  jurors  who  declare  the  faCt  fhall  not  be  fewer 
than  12. 

The  application  of  the  law  fhall  be  made  by  the 
judges. 

The  procefs  fliall  be  public  ;  “  and  the  perfon  accu¬ 
fed  cannot  be  denied  the  aid  of  counfel.” 

No  man  acquitted  by  a  legal  jury  can  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  or  accufed  on  account  of  the  fame  fa&. 

For  the  whole  kingdom  there  fhall  be  one  tribunal 
of  appeal,  eftablifhed  near  the  legiflative  body. 

A  high  national  court,  compofed  of  members  of  the 
tribunal  of  appeal  and  high  jurors,  fhall  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  crimes  of  minifters,  and  the  principal 
agents  of  the  executive  power  ;  and  of  crimes  which 
attack  the  general  fafety  of  the  ftate,  when  the  legif¬ 
lative  body  fhall  pafs  a  decree  of  accufation. 

It  fhall  not  affemble  but  on  the  proclamation  of  the 
legiflative  body  ;  “  and  at  the  diflance  of  30,000  toifes 
at  leaft  from  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  legiflative 
body.” 

The  national  guards  do  not  form  a  military  body, 
or  an  inftitution  in  the  ftate  ;  they  are  the  citizens 
themfelves  called  to  affill  the  public  force. 

Officers  are  chofen  for  a  time,  and  cannot  again  be 
chofen  till  after  a  certain  interval  of  fervice  as  privates. 

None  fhall  command  the  national  guard  of  more  than 
one  diftri£h 

All  the  parts  of  the  public  force  employed  for  the 
fafety  of  the  ftate  from  foreign  enemies  are  under  the 
command  of  the  king. 

Public  contributions  fhall  be  debated  and  fixed  every 
year  by  the  legiflative  body,  and  cannot  continue  in 
force  longer  than  the  laft  day  of  the  following  feffion, 
if  they  are  net  exprefsly  renewed. 

“  Detailed  accounts  of  the  expence  of  the  minifte- 
rial  departments,  figned  and  certified  by  the  minifters 
or  comptrollers-general,  fliall  be  printed  and  publifhed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  feffions  of  each  legifla- 
ture. 

“  The  fame  fhall  be  done  with  the  ftatements  of  the 
receipt  of  the  different  taxes,  and  all  the  public  reve¬ 
nues.” 

The  French  nation  renounces  the  undertaking  of  any 
war  with  a  view  of  making  conquefts,  and  will  never 
employ  its  forces  againft  the  liberty  of  any  people. 

The  conftituting  national  affembly  declares,  “  That 
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the  nation  has  the  imprescriptible  right  of  changing 
’its  conftitution;  and  neverthelefs  confidering  that  it 
is  more  conformable  to  the  national  intereft  to  employ 
only  by  means  provided  in  the  conflitution  itfelf,  the 
right  of  reforming  thofe  articles  of  it,  of  which  expe¬ 
rience  (hall  have  fhown  the  inconveniencies,  decrees, 
that  the  proceeding  by  an  affembly  of  revifion  (hall  be 
regulated  in  the  form  following: 

“  When  three  fucceffive  legislatures  (hall  have  ex- 
preffed  an  uniform  wifh  for  the  change  of  any  conftitu- 
tional  aiticle,  the  revifion  demanded  fhali  take  place. 

“  The  next  legiflature,  and  the  following,  cannot 
propofe  the  reform  of  any  conftitutional  article. 

“  The  fourth  legiflature,  augmented  with  249  mem¬ 
bers,  chofen  in  each  department,  by  doubling  the  or¬ 
dinary  number  which  it  furnifhes  in  proportion  to  its. 
population,  fhali  form  the  alTembly  of  revifion,’ ’ 

The  French  colonies  and  pofTelfions  in  Aha,  Africa, 
and  America,  “  though  they  form  part  of  the  French 
empire,”  are  not  included  in  the  prefeut  conftitution. 

With  refpecl  to  the  laws  made  by  the  national  af- 
fembly  which  are  not  included  in  the  a&  of  conftitu¬ 
tion,  and  thofe  anterior  laws  which  it  has  not  altered, 
they  fhali  be  obferved,  fo  long  as  they  (hall  not  be  re¬ 
voked  or  modified  by  the  legillative  power. 

On  the  1 3th  of  September  the  King  announced,  by 
a  letter  to  the  Prehdent  of  the  AlTembly,  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  conftitution.  This  event  was  ordered  to 
be  notified  to  all  the  foreign  courts,  and  the  AlTembly 
decreed  a  general  ^mnefty  with  refpecl  to  the  events  of 
the  revolution.  On  the  following  day  the  King  re¬ 
paired  in  perfon  to  the  National  AlTembly;  and  being 
conduced  to  a  chair  of  ftate  prepared  for  him  at  the 
lide  of  the  Prelident,  he  figned  the  conftitutional  a&, 
and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  it.  He  then  withdrew, 
and  was  attended  back  to  the'  Thuilleries  by  the  whole 
AlTembly,  with  the  Prefident  at  their  head.  On  the 
30th  of  September,  this  National  AlTembly,  which  has 
uivelf  ^  "  ^inCe  keen  known  by  the  name  of  the  Conjtituent  AJJern* 
lly>  dilfolved  itfelf,  and  gave  place  to  the  fucceeding 
Leglflatwe  National  djfembly ,  which  had  been  elected 
according  to  the  rules  preferibed  by  the  new  conftitu¬ 
tion. 

On  the  chara&er  and  the  labours  of  the  Conjlituent 
mo  labours  djjtmbly,  we  fhali  only  remark,  that  it  contained  many 
"f  the  cor-  men  of  talents,  and,  in  all  probability,  a  eonfiderable 
number  of  men  of  integrity.  Towards  the  clofe  of  its- 
feftion,  it  affumed  a  very  linking  character  of  modera¬ 
tion,  and  appears  to  have  been  completely  monarchical, 
although  its  jealoufy  of  the  ancient  ariftocracy  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  fnfficiently  guarding  the  throne  agaiiftt 
popular  violence  ;  for  a  very  ftriking  defecT  in  the,  new 
conftitution  Toon  appeared.  The  King  pofTdTed  a  veto, 
or  negative,  upon  the  resolutions  of  the  legillative  bo¬ 
dy :  but  this  negative  lie  was  bound  to  exercife  in 
per  Jon,  without  refponfibility,  and  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  his  miniilers.  He  had  no  fenate,  or  upper 
chamber;  to  Hand  between  him  and  popular  violence ; 
and  there  was  fomething  apparently  abiurd  in  fettling 
the  vote  of  an  individual,  *11  oppofition  to  the  colle&ive 
wifdom  and  will  of  a  whole  nation.  In  confequence  of 
this,  he  was  reduced  to  the  hard  alternative  of  yielding 
to  eveiy  vote  of  the  National  Alfeinbly,  or  of  expolirjg 
liiznfelf  perfonally  to  public  odium. 

The  new  AlTembly  was  opened  by  the  King  on  the 
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7th  of  O&obcr,  with  much  apparent  union  on  all  French 
Tides.  His  fpeech,  recommending  unanimity  and  confi-^evo^utionJ» 
dence  between  the  legillative  and  executive  powers,  was  17^1’  j 
received  with  unbounded  applaufe.  The  chara&er  of 
the  men  who  compofed  the  new  National  Affembly  wasfThe  new 
unaufpicious  to  the  Court.  At  the  commencement  of affembly 
the  revolution,  the  great  body  of  the  people  at  a  dif-  ^he  ^ 
tance  from  the  capital  were  Httle  interefted in  thofe  pro-  the* 
je<fts  of  freedom  which  occupied  the  more  enlightened  character 
or  more  turbulent  inhabitants  of  Paris.  They  had  gra-  of  the 
dually,  however,  been  roufed  from  their  lethargy.  The  members* 
variety  of  powers  conferred  by  the  new  conftitution  up¬ 
on  the  people  at  large,  and  the  multiplicity  of  offices  of 
which  it  gave  them  the  patronage,  had  kindled  in  the 
minds  of  men  a  love  of  dominion,  and  a  wilh  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  public  affairs.  This  attached  them  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  love  of  power,  which  is  the  leaft 
difguifed  palfion  in  the  human  heart,  and  equally  ftrong 
in  the  breaft  of  the  meaneft  and  of  the  highelt  of  man¬ 
kind,  was  thus,  under  the  name  of  liberty,  become  a 
leading  palfion  throughout  this  wide  empire.  They 
who  flattered  it  moll,  and  were  moft  loud  in  praife  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  became  fpeedily  the  favourites- 
of  the  public.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
new  National  Affembly  was  chiefly  compofed  of  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen,  of  principles  highly  democratic,  or  of 
men  of  letters  who  had  pnblilhed  popular  books, 
or  conducted  periodical  publications.  The  members  of 
the  Conftituent  Affembly  had  been  excluded  by  their 

own  decree  from  holding  feats  in  the  new  legiflature. _ 

The  members  of  the  latter,  therefore,  had  httle  regard 
for  a  conftitution  which  they  themfelves  had  not  framed, 
and  which  was  not  prote&ed  by  the  venerable  fan&ion 
of  antiquity. 

When  this  Affembly  firft  met,  it  fhowed  a  very  Their  tea* 
trifling  attention  to  formalities,  and  a  peevilh  jealoufy  hufy  of 
of  the  minifters  of  the  crown.  In  the  mean  time,  the  the  mini- 
treaty  of  Pilnitz,  already  mentioned,  began  to  be  ru“  and 
moured  abroad,  and  France  was  thrown  into  a  ftate  ofconfbquent 
anxious  jealoufy  for  the  fafety  of  its  newly-acquired  conduct, 
liberties.  Although  the  Prulfians  and  Germans  (the 
Elector  of  IVIentz  alone  excepted)  all  continued  to 
temporize,  the  northern  powers,  Sweden  and  Ruflia, 
entered  into  ftridl  engagements  to  reftore  the  old  def- 
potifm  of  France.  On  the  9th  of  November,  a  decree 
was  paffed,  that  the  emigrants  who,  after  the  fiift  of 
January  next,  fhould  be  found  affembled,  as  at  prefent, 
in  a  hoftile  manner,  beyond  the  frontiers,  fhould  be 
confidered  as-guilty  of  a  confpiracy,  and  fuffer  death  ; 
that  the  French  Princes,  and  public  functionaries,  who 
fhould  not  return  before  that  period,  fhould  be  punifh- 
able  in  the  fame  manner,  and  their  property  forfeited 
during  their  own  lives.  On  the  18th,  a  feries  of  fe- 
vere  decrees  was  alfo  paffed  againft  fuch  of  the  ejected 
clergy  as  flill  refufed  to  take  the  civic  oath.  To  both 

tlieie  decrees  the  King  oppofed  his  veto,  or  negative. _ 

The  moderate  party,  who  were  attached  to  the  confti- 
tution,  rejoiced  at  this  as  a  proof  of  the  freedom  of 
their  foverelgn.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  it  excited  a 
moft  violent  clamour,  and  became  the  means  of  exciting 
new  fufpicion  of  the  wifhes  of  the  Court.  At  this 
time  anfwers  were  received  from  the  different  foreign  ^acihc  an. 
Courts  to  the  notification .  feut  them  of  the  King’s  ac-^c"vede 
ceptance  of  the  new  conftitution.  Thefe  were  general- from 
ly  conceived  in  a  ftile  of  caution,  and  avoided  giving, rt^n 
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French  open  offence.  The  Emperor  even  prohibited  all  affem- 
U evolution,  |jjnges  0f  emigrants  within  his  Rates  ;  and  the  King 
intimated  to  the  Affembly  that  he  had  declared  to  the 
Ele&or  of  Treves,  that  unlefs  the  emigrants  fhoula 
ceafe  before  the  15th  of  January  to  make  hoftile  prepa¬ 
rations  within  his  territories,  he  would  be  conlidered  as 
the  enemy  of  France.  All  this,  however,  did  not  pre- 
courtis  ftillfrrvc  the  court  from  fufpicion  ;  for  although  the  diffe- 
fufye&ed/  rent  foreign  courts  had  openly  declared  pacific  inten¬ 
tions,  yet  the  French  emigrants  boldly  afferted,  that  all 
‘  Europe  was  a&ually  arming  in  their  favour.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  ceafed  not  to  folicit  their  equals  in  rank, 
who  ftill  remained  within  the  country,  to  leave  it  to 
join  with  them  in  what  they  called  the  royal  caufe. — 
The  unhappy  Louis,  placed  between  a  republican 
party  that  was  gradually  gathering  ilrength,  and  an 
ariftocratical  party  that  was  routing  Europe  to  arms 
againfl  a  nation  of  which  he  was  the  conflitutional 
chief,  and  a  combination  of  Princes  juflly  fnfpe&ed  of 
wifhing  to  feize  upon  a  part  of  his  dominions,  Rood  in 
a  tituation  which  would  have  perplexed  the  moft  Ikilful 
ftatefman  ;  and  it  is  no  proof  of  incapacity  that  he  fell 
a  facrifice  to  circumftances  which  might  have  over¬ 
whelmed  any  known  meafure  of  human  ingenuity.  Ad- 
dreffes  wrere  crowding  into  the  Affembly,  difapproving 
the  conduft  of  the  court.  M.  Montmorin  refigned  ; 
M.  Deleffart  fucceeded  him  ;  and  M.  Cahier  de  Ger- 
ville  became  miniiler  of  the  interior.  M.  du  Portail 
refigned  alfo,  and  M.  Narbonne  fucceeded  him  as  mi¬ 
ni  ft  er  of  war.  In  the  month  of  November,  M.  Bailly’s 
mayoralty  terminated  ;  and  the  once  popular  La  Fayette 
appeared  as  a  candidate  to  fucceed  him.  But  he  was 
tiuccefsfully  oppofed  by  M.  Petion,  a  violent  Jacobin, 
and  a  declared  republican,  who  was  defied  mayor  of 
Paris  by  a  great  majority. 

At  this  period  the  moderate  men,  who  were  friends 
of  the  con  flit  ution,  attempted  to  counteract  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Jacobin  club  by  the  eftablifhment  of  a  ii- 
milar  one.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  vacant  con¬ 
vent  of  the  Feuillans ,  in  which  it  affembled.  The  moft 
aftive  members  of  the  Conftituent  Affembly  belonged 
to  it,  fucli  as  M.  M.  D’ Andre,  Barnave,  the  Lameths, 
Du  Port,  Rabaud,  Sieyes,  Chapelier,  Thouret,  La- 
bord,  Taleyrand,  Montefquieu,  Beaumetz,  See .  The 
Jacobins  contrived  to  excite  a  riot  at  the  place  of  their 
meeting,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hall  of  the 
National  Affembly.  This  afforded  a  pretext  for  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  Aflembly  for  the  removal  of  the  new  club. 
The  Affembly  fhowed  their  difpofition,  by  complying 
with  this  requeft. 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  kingdom  of  France 
was  by  no  means  profperous.  The  public  revenue  had 
the  end  of  faten  far  ft10rt  Qf  the  expenditure.  The  emigrant  no- 
beginnhi;  kility  had  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  the  greater  part 
of  179a.  of  the  current  coin,  and  a  variety  of  manufacturers, 
who  depended  upon  their  oftentatious  luxury,  were  re¬ 
duced  to  much  diftrefs.  The  difpofitions  of  foreign 
courts  appeared  very  doubtful.  The  new  year,  how¬ 
ever,  opened  with  delufive  profpecls  of  tranquillity. — - 
The  German  Princes  appeared  fatisfied  with  the  mode 
of  comp enfat ion  which  the  French  had  offered  for  the 
lofs  of  their  poffeffions  in  Alface  and  Lorraine.  The 
Prince  of  Loweflein  accepted  of  an  indemnification, 
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The  Princes  of  Hohenlohe  and  Salm-Salm  declared 


:themfelves  ready  to  treat  upon  the  fame  terms.  Prince 


Maximilian,  and  the  Dukes  of  Wirtemberg  and  Deux-  French 
Pouts,  freely  negociated.  It  is  unneceffary  to  ftate  mRev®  a^l0n| 
detail  the  fubterfuges  employed,  in  the  mean  time,  by 
the  crafty  Leopold,  for  armtfing  the  French  with  the 
appearances '  of  peace.  M.  Deleffart,  miniiler  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  fell  a  facritice  to  them,  and  probably  to 
the  undecided  character  of  Louis.  He  was  accufed 
by  M.  Briffot  of  not  having  given  timely  notice  to  the 
National  Affembly  of  the  difpofitions  of  foreign  powers, 
and  of  not  prefling  proper  meafures  for  fecuring  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  fafety  of  the  nation.  A  decree  of  aceufation 
paffed  againfl  him  in  his  ahfence.  He  was  apprehend¬ 
ed,  tried  by  the  high  national  court  at  Orleans,  and 
executed  in  confequence  of  its  fentence.  I0g 

The  fudden  death  of  Leopold  on  the  tirft  of  March  The  death  | 
gave  rife  to  a  trantient  hope  that  peace  might  ftill  be  of  the  cm 
preferved.  A  fufpicion  of  poifon  fell  upon  the  French, 
but  it  was  removed  by  the  detail  of  liis  difeafe  that  was^ 
fpeedily  publifhed.  On  the  16th  of  the  fame  month,  Sweden, 
the  King  of  Sweden  was  wounded  by  a  nobleman  of 
the  name  of  Ankerftrom,  and  died  on  the  29th.  This 
enterpriting  Prince  had  overturned  the  conflitution  of 
his  own  country,  and  he  had  formed  the  projedl  of  con¬ 
ducing  ift  perfon  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  France, 
and  of  commanding  or  accompanying  the  combined  ar¬ 
mies  of  Europe  in  their  attempt  to  avenge  the  caufe  of 
infulted  royalty.  It  was  in  a  great  meafure  to  counter¬ 
act  this  fcheme  that  he  was  affaffi nated.  r0(? 

The  fudden  fall,  however,  of  tliefe  two  enemies  ra-Theemp 
ther  accelerated  than  retarded  the  meditated  hqftilities.  ror’s  fucc 

The  young  King  of  Hungary,  who  fucceeded  to  thefor  °Psnl 
. ;  0  .  0  ~  ,  y  ^  r  1  •  .  .  avows 

empire,  made  no  lecret  either  or  his  own  intentions  orwarin-ei 

of  the  exiftence  of  a  concert  of  Princes  againfl  France,  teunons. 
M.  Dumourier  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  war-office, 

M.  Rolland  was  minifter  of  the  interior,  and  M.  Cla- 
viere  minifter  of  finance.  The  Jacobins  were  all-power¬ 
ful.  The  Court  gave  way  to  the  torrent.  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  emigrants  was  confifeated,  referving  the 
rights  of  creditors.  The  Imperial  minifter.  Prince 
Kauuitz,  demanded  three  things  of  France;  if,  The 
reftitution  of  their  feudal  rights  to  the  German  Princes; 

2 d/y,  To  reftore  Avignon  to  the  Pope,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  fome  time  before  thrown  off  their  allegi¬ 
ance,  and  prevailed  with  the  Conftituent  Affembly  to 
receive  their  country  as  a  part  of  France;  an &lqd/y, 

Prince  Kaunitz  demanded,  that  “  the  neighbouring 
powers  fhould  have  no  reafon  for  apprelienfiou  from  the 
prefent  weaknefs  of  the  internal  government  of  France.” 

On  receiving  tliefe  demands,  the  king  propofed  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war,  which  was  decreed  by  the  National  Af¬ 
fembly  on  the  20th  of  April,  againfl  the  King  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bohemia. 

The  French  immediately  began  the  war,  by  attack-  An(jIIt^„ 
ing  in  three  different  columns  the  Auflrian  Netherlands.  Auftrian 
M.  Theobald  Dillon  advanced  from  Lifie  to  To  uniay,  Nether- 
where  he  found  a  flrong  body  of  Auftrians  ready  to  re-  lan(Js  arj; 
ceive  him.  The  national  troops,  unaccuilomed  to  fuf-^'j[u c^j 
tain  the  fire  of  regular  foldiers,  were  inflantly  thrown  tacked  bi 
into  confufioii,  and  fled  even  to  the  gates  of  Lifie.  The  the  Fren* 
cry  of  t reafon  refounded  011  all  tides  ;  and  their  com¬ 
mander,  an  experienced  and  faithful  officer,  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  his  own  foldiers  and  the  mob.  A  fecond  di- 
vifion  of  10,000  men,  under  Lieutenant-General  Biron, 
took  poffeffion  of  Qniverain  on  the  29th,  and  marched 
towards  Mons.  General  Biron  was  here  attacked  by 
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French  the  Auftrians,  whom  he  repi#d.  Hearing,  however, 
•volution,  0f  the  defeat  of  Dillon,  he  retreated.  A  third  party 
lW%u  advanced  to  Furnes,  but  afterwards  withdrew.  La 
Fayette  at  the  fame  time  advanced  towards  Bouvines, 
lialf  way  to  Namur,  from  which  he  afterwards  retreated. 
The  whole  of  thefe  expeditions  were  ill  contrived,  in  as 
much  as  they  divided  the  French  undifciplined  troops, 
and  expoft'd  them  in  fmall  bodies  to  the  attack  of  ve¬ 
teran  forces.  The  Andrians  were  fome  time  before 
they  attempted  t6  retaliate.  At  length,  however,  on 
the  nth  of  June,  they  attacked  M.  Gouvion,  who 
commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  La  Fayette’s  army 
near  Maubeuge.  M.  Gouvion  was  killed  by  a  rolling 
bullet  ;  but  La  Fayette  himfelf  having  come  up,  the 
Auftrians  abandoned  the  field.  In  the  mean  time,  mat¬ 
ters  were  haflening  in  Paris  towards  a  violent  crifis. 
Two  parties,  both  of  which  were  hoflile  to  the  prefent 
jiod,  and  conflitution,  had  gradually  been  formed  in  the  date. 

p  fT1  #  ^  #  * 

1  he  one  wiihed  to  give  me>re  effectual  fupport  to  the 
royal  authority,  lyy  edabl idling  a  fcnate  or  two  cham¬ 
bers ,  to  prevent  the  king’s  vote  from  being  the  foie 
check  upon  popular  enthufiafm.  The  other  party  wifh- 
ed  to  fet  afide  royalty  altogether,  and  to  hazard  the 
bold  experiment  of  converting  France  into  a  republic. 
Thefe  lad  were  fupported  by  the  Jacobin  club,,  which 
had  now  contrive!  to  concentrate  in  itfelf  an  immenfe 
mafs  of  influence.  Innumerable  popular  focieties  were 
tftablifhed  in  every  town  and  village  throughout  the 
provinces.  With  thefe  a  regular  correfpondence  was 
kept  up  by  writing  and  by  emiffaries.  Thus  fchemes 
and  notions  wrere  indantaneoufly  propagated  through  a 
great  empire,  and  all  the  violent  fpirits  which  it  con¬ 
tained  were  enabled  to  aft  in  concert  :  But  the  more 
immediate  engine  of  the  republican  party  confided  of 
the  immenfe  population  of  the  metropolis,  whom  they 
now  endeavoured  to  keep  in  condant  alarm.  For  this 
purpofe  they  alleged,  that  an  Aujlrian  Committee ,  that  is 
to  fay,  a  confpiracy  in  favour  of  the  enemies  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  exided  among  the  friends  of  the  court.  M.  M. 
Genfonne  and  Briffot  even  offered  in  the  affembly  to 
prove  the  exidence  of  this  pretended  Andrian  com¬ 
mittee.  A  report  was  next  circulated,  that  the  king 
intended  to  abfeond  from  the  capital  on  the  23d  of 
May.  His  majefty  publicly  contradicted  thefe  accufa- 
tions  as  calumnies,  but  they  made  no  fmall  imprefifion 
upon  the  minds  of  the  public.  New  decrees  were  now 
made  againd  the  refractory  clergy,  but  thefe  his  majedy 
refufed  to  fan&ion.  A  propofal  was  alfo  made  and  de¬ 
creed  in  the  affembly  to  form  a  camp  of  20,000.  men 
under  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  that  for  this  levy  every 
canton  in  the  kingdom  fhould  contribute  one  horfeman 
and  four  infantry.  Tire  national  guard  of  Paris  dif- 
liked  the  propofal,  and  the  king  gave  to  it  his  negative. 
Indeed  at  this  time  the  king  Lems  to  have  come  to  a 
refolution  of  Landing  out  againd  the  Jacobin  party,  to 
which  he  had'  for  fome  time-  yielded.  The  miniflry 
were  therefore  difmiffed,  excepting  M.  Dumourier,  and 
otliers  were  appointed  in  their  dead.  By  this  event 
Dumourier  loll  the  confidence  of  the  Jacobin  club.  He 
favv  his  error,  refigned  his  office,  and  joined  the  army. 
In  the  mean  time  a  decree  had  been  pa  fled,  aiithorifmg 
the .  manufactory  of  pikes  for  the  purpofe  of  arming 
cheaply  the  lower  clafs  of  citizens.  All  means  were 
uftd  to  render  the  king  odious  bv  inflammatoi v.  wri¬ 


tings  and  harangues ;  and  in  both  of  thefe  the  noted  French 
incendiary  Marat  took  the  lead.  RevoluticA# 

On  the  20th  of  June  M.  Roederer,  the  Procureur  Ge-  f 

ncral  Syndic  informed  the  national  affembly,  that,  con-  JJ% 
trary  to  law,  formidable  bodies  of  armed  men  were  pre-An  armed 
paring  to  prefent  petitions  to  the  king,  and  to  the  na-m°kmarch- 
tional  affembly.  A  part  of  them  fpeedily  appeared  Jhc  affern- 
with  St  Huruge  and  Santerre  a  brewer  at  their  head,  bly,  fur- ' 
They  marched  through  the  hall  in  a  proceflion  that  rounds  the 
lafled  two  hours,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  Fhutleries 
the  number  of  about  40,000.  They  furrounded  the  royal 
Thuilleries.  The  gates  were  thrown  open;  and  on  an  family, 
attempt  to  break  the  door  of  the  apartment,  where  the 
king  then  was,  he  ordered  them  to  be  admitted.  His 
After  the  princefs  Elizabeth  never  departed  from  his 
fide  during  four  or  five  hours  that  he  was  furrounded  4 
by  the  multitude,  and  compelled  to  liflen  to  every  in¬ 
dignity.  All  this  while  Petion,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  - 
was  unaccountably  abfent.  He  at  length,  however, 
arrived,  and  alfo  a  deputation  from  the  affembly.  The 
queen,  with  her  children  and  the  princefs  de  Lamballe, 
were  in  the  mean  time  in  the  council-chamber,  where, 
though  proteCled  from  violence,  they  were  yet  expofed 
to  much  ififult.  At  lafl,  in  confequence  of  the  approach 
of  evening,  and  of  the  entreaties  of  Petioy,  the  multi¬ 
tude  gradually  difperfed.  x  x 

The  indignities  fuffered  on  this  day  by  the  royal  fa-The  more 
mily  were  in  fome  refpeds  not  unfavourable  to  their rcfpedtable 
canfe.  A  great  number  of  the  moll  refpedable  inha-in^ab^nt9 
bitants  of  the  capital  were  afhamed  of  fueh  proceedings.  ^ec£ 

They  complained  of  them  feverely  in  a  petition  to  the  conduCl. 
affembly,  and  addreffes  to  the  fame  purpofe  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  feveral  departments.  The  direClory  of  the 
department  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  were  M, 
Rocliefaucault  and  M.  Tulleyrand,  publifiied  a  declara¬ 
tion  difapproving  of  the  conduct  of  the  mayor,  and  of 
M.  Manuel  the  procureur  of  the  commune,  whom  they 
afterwards  fufpended  from  their  offices,  although  they 
were  fpeedily  reftored  by  a  decree  of  the  affembly.  At 
the  fame  time,  La  Fayette  leaving  his  army  fuddenly*, 
appeared  on  the  26th  at  the  bar  of  the  national  affem- 
bly.  He  declared  that  he  came  to  exprefs  the  indig-* 
nation  which  the  whole  army  felt  on  account  of  the 
events  of  the  20th  :  he  called  upon  the  affembly  to  pu- 
nifh  the  promoters  of  thefe  events,  and  to  diflblve  the 
fadlious  clubs.  The  hidden  appearance  of  La  Fayette 
threw  the  Jacobins  into  c on fter nation*,  and  from  that 
period  they  never  ceafcd  to  calumniate  him. 

On  the  1  ft  of  July,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Jean  de  , 

Brie,  the  affembly  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  of  Pru  Ilia 
that  the  country  was  in  danger.  On  the  6th,  the  king  marches 
gave  intimation  that  the  king  of  Pruflia  was  marching aSainft 
with  52,000  men  to  co-operate  agamfi  France.  The  France* 
French  arms  were  at  this  time  fomewhat  fuccefsful  in 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands;  but  the  cabinet  fpeedilr 
thought  it  need  fa  ry  to  order  the  armies  to  retreat :  a 
meafure  which  was  *  afterwards  /  publicly  cenfured  by 
Marfhall  Luckner. 

On  the  7th,  a  Angular  feene*  occurred  in  the  nation^  Moderate 
al  affembly.  At  the  in  ft  ant  that  M.  BrifTot  was  about  fpcech  of 
to  commence  an  oration,  M.  Lammourette  bifliop  oft  e  bifbop 
Lyons  requefted  to  be  heard  for  a  few  minutes.  He(  ^ 
expatiated  on  the  necelfity  of  union  among  the  members 
of  the  affembly,  and  of  facrifieing  their  pal  lions  and  pre¬ 
judices 
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French  judicca  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  He  concluded  an 
?Revoiution,anjwa^^  add  refs  with  thefe  words,  <4  Let  all  who  hold 
v  in  equal  deteftation  a  republic  and  two  chambers,  and 

who  wifh  to  maintain  the  conllitution  as  it  is,  rife  1” 
The  words  were  fcarcely  pronounced  when  the  whole 
alTembly  darted  from  their  feats.  Men  of  all  parties 
folemnly  embraced  each  other,  and  protefted  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  conllitution.  A  deputation  announced 
this  happy  event  to  the  king  ;  who  immediately  came 
and  congratulated  them  in  a  fhort  fpeecli,  which  was 
received  with  infinite  applaufe.  The  only  good  effe£t, 
however,  produced  by  this  temporary  agreement  was, 
that  the  feftival  of  the  14th  of  July,  which  was  celebra¬ 
ted  with  the  ufual  magnificence,  paffed  over  in  tran- 
Tr<>  quillity. 

3VTan)feft0  On  the  25th  of  July,  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  ilfued 
of  che  Coblentz  his  celebrated  manifefto.  It  declared  the 

.dute  of  purpofe  of  thxe  intended  invafion  of  France  to  be  the  re- 
rrn,  wjcc  ^orat_*on  t^e  jrrench  king  to  full  authority.  It  de¬ 
clared  the  national  guard  of  France  refponfible  for  the 
prefervation  of  tranquillity ;  and  threatened  with  the  pu- 
nifiiment  of  death,  as  rebels  to  their  king,  thofe  who 
ihould  appear  in  arms  againft  the  allied  powers.  All 
men  holding  offices,  civil  or  military,  were  threatened 
311  the  fame  manner,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  all  ci¬ 
ties.  The  city  of  Paris  In  particular,  and  the  national 
affembly,  were  declared  refponfible  for  every  infult  which 
might  be  offered  to  the  royal  family.  It  was  declared, 
that  if  they  were  not  immediately  placed  in  fafety,  the 
allies  were  refolved  to  inflict  “  on  thofe  who  fhould  de- 
ferve  it  the  moft  exemplary  and  ever  memorable  aven¬ 
ging  pnnifhments,  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  mi¬ 
litary  execution,  and  expofing  It  to  total  definition  ; 
and  the  rebels  who  fhould  be  guilty  of  illegal  refiftance 
.  T?7  fhould  fuffer  the  punifiiments  which  they  fhould  have 
I?oui«°Ua  °deferved.”  This  fanguinary  and  imprudent  manifefto 
operated  as  a  warrant  for  the  deftru&ion  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Louis  XVI.  It  left  no  middle  party  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  All  who  wifhed  to  preferve  freedom  in  any  form, 
and  all  who  loved  the  independence  of  their  country, 
were  inftantly  united.  At  the  fame  time,  the  reproach¬ 
es  caft  on  the  king  by  the  Jacobins  now  gained  uni  ver¬ 
bal  credit.  The  kings  of  Pruffia  and  of  Hungary  told 
the  French  nation,  that  their- monarch  was  fecretly  hof- 
t.ile  to  the  conftitutiori  ;  and  the  reftoration  of  him  and 
his  family  to  defpotic  power  was  made  the  foie  pre- 
ll8  tence  for  a  bloody  and  dangerous  war. 

23  ut  advati-  The  republican  party  faw  the  advantage  which  they 
tageous  to  had  now  gained,  and  refolved  upon  the  depofition  of 
the  republi- tjie  king.  The  chief  engine  which  they  meant  to  em- 
whefre^*  pl°y  *n  this  fer vice  confifted  of  about  1500  men,  who 
{olve  to  de-kad  came  to  Paris  at  the  period  of  the  confederation  on 
pefe  him.  the  14th  of  July,  and  therefore  called  feeder  es,  and  who 
were  alfo  fometimes  denominated  Marfeillois ,  from  the 
place  from  which  the  greater  number  of  them  came. 
Next  to  thefe,  dependence  was  placed  in  the  populace 
of  the  fuburbs  of  the  capital.  The  defigns  of  the  re¬ 
publicans  were  not  unknown  to  the  court,  and  both 
parties  were  forming  plans  of  operation.  It  is  faid 
that  the  royal  party  intended  that  the  king  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  fhould  fuddenly  leave  the  capital,  and  proceed  to 
as  great  a  diflance  as  the  conllitution  permitted.  The 
republicans  are  faid  to  have  intended  to  feize  the  perfon 
of  the  king,  and  to  confine  him  in  the  caftle  of  Vin¬ 
cennes  till  a  national  convention  fhould  decide  upon  his 
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fate.  Bath  allegations  r*e  probably  true.  Every  motive  French 
which  can  influence  the  mind  of  man  mud  have  indu- ^ev 
ced  Louis  to  wifh  to  be  at  a  diflance  from  the  fa&ious  and  1 
fanguinary  capital.  And  the  fubfequent  conduct  of 
the  republicans  authorife  us  to  believe  them  capable  of 
the  worfl  crime  that  was  laid  to  their  charge.  119 

Various  chaiges  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  af-  Fayettj 
fembly  againft  La  Fayette,  and  the  8th  of  Auguft  wa3acqaiuc^ 
appointed  for  their  difeuffion.  In  the  mean  time,  on 
the  3d  of  Auguft,  Petion  the  mayor,  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  from  the  fetions  of  Paris,  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  in  a  folemn  fpeech  demanded  the  depofition  of 
the  king.  The  difeuffion  of  the  accufation  againft  La 
Fayette  was  confidered  as  a  trial  of  flrength  between 
the  parties :  he  was  acquitted,  however,  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  200  ;  and  the  republican  party,  defpairing  of 
carrying  their  point  by  a  vote  ©f  the  national  affembly, 
refolved  to  have  recourfe  to  infurredtion  and  force.  120 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Auguft,  about  1500  H«rridpto 
gentlemen,  officers  of  the  army,  and  others,  repaired  to^^^ 
the  palace,  refolved  to  protet  the  royal  family  or  to1 
die  in  their  defence  :  added  to  thefe  were  70©  Swifs 
guards,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  amounting  to  about 
1000.  Mandat,  the  commander  of  the  national  guards, 
a  man  who  was  firmly  attached  to  the  conllitution,  had 
procured  2400  of  that  body  and  1 2  pieces  of  cannon. 

With  fuch  a  force,  it  has  been  generally  thought  that, 
by  vigorous  and  fteady  councils,  the  palace,  which  is  a 
kind  of  caltle,  might  have  been  fuccefsfully  defended  ; 
and  what  is  now  called  a  revolution  might  have  born 
the  name  of  a  rebellion.  Meanwhile  the  affembly  de¬ 
clared  its  fittings  permanent.  Petion  was  at  the  palace 
late  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  Some  apprelienfions 
were  entertained,  or  pretended  to  be  entertained,  for  his 
fafety  (for  the  whole  of  this  bufmefs  was,  on  the  part 
of  the  republicans,  the  moft  infernal  plot),  and  a  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  affembly  brought  him  away.  At  mid¬ 
night  the  to$fin  or  alarm  bell  was  founded,  and  the 
drums  beat  to  arms  through  the  city.  At  this  inftant 
a  number  of  the  moft  a&ive  leaders  of  the  republican 
party  affembled,  and  deeded  a  new  common  council  or 
commune .  The  perfons  thus  irregularly  chofen  inftantly 
took  poffeffion  of  the  common  hall,  and  drove  out  the 
lawful  members ;  who,  with  that  weaknefs  with  which 
men  are  apt  to  (brink  from  ftations  of  refponfibility  in  pe¬ 
rilous  times,  readily  gave  place  to  the  ufurpers.  The  new 
commune  fent  repeated  mellages  to  M.  Mandat,  requi¬ 
ring  his  attendance  upon  important  bufinefs.  He  was 
occupied  in  arranging  the  troops  in  the  beft  order  a- 
round  the  palace  ;  but  fufpeting  nothing,  he  went  to 
the  common  hall,  and  was  there  aftoniffied  to  find  a  dif¬ 
ferent  afiembly  from  what  he  expe&ed.  He  was  a- 
bruptly  accufed  of  a  plot  to  maffacre  the  people,  and 
ordered  to  prifon  ;  but  as  he  defeended  the  (lairs,  lie  ' 
was  (hot  with  a  piftol,  and  Santerre  was  appointed  in 
liis  dead  to  command  the  national  guard. 

On  this  eventful  night  no  perfon  in  the  palace  went 
to  bed.  About  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th 
the  king  defeended  into  the  gardens  to  review  the 
troops.  He  was  received  with  (bouts  of  Vive  le  rot  ex¬ 
cepting  from  the  artillery,  who  (houted  Vive  la  nation. 

The  king  returned  to  the  palace,  and  the  multitude 
continued  to  collet.  The  national  guard  feemed  un¬ 
determined  about  what  they  were  to  do,  as  they  affem¬ 
bled  in  divifions  near  the  palace  ;  and  had  a  fteady  re¬ 
fiftance 
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I  >pr]c\  foflance  been  made  from  within,  it  is  probable  they 
|  volution,  would  have  joined  the  royal  party.  But  towards  eight 
\  1  y  )2  o’clock  M.  Roederer  procured  admittance  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  and  told  the  king  that  armed  multitudes  were  af- 
fembling  in  hoflile  array  around  the  Thuillerics ;  that 
the  national  guard  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and 
that,  in  cafe  of  refinance,  the  whole  royal  family  would 
molt  certainly  be  maffacred.  He  therefore  advifed  the 

121  king  to  feck  protedlion  in  the  hall  of  the  national  af¬ 
ire  royal  fembly.  With  this  advice  the  king,  with  his  ufual  fa¬ 
ll  uly  ily  cility  of  temper,  was  ready  to  comply  ;  but  the  queen 
IrU  hill  CP?0^^  whh  vehcmence  the  humiliating  propolal.  Be- 

the  np.-  com*ng  gradually,  however,  alarmed  for  the  fofety  of 
!  n.J  af-  her  children,  fhe  gave  Iter  confent  ;  and  the  king  and 
I tibiy.  queen,  the  princefo  Elizabeth,  with  the  prince  and 
princefs  royal,  went  on  foot  to  the  hall  of  the  affembly. 
“  1  am  come  hither  (faid  his  majefty)  to  prevent  a 
great  crime*  Among  you,  gentlemen,  J  believe  myfelf 
in  fafety.”  By  an  article  of  the  conftitution  the  aflem- 
bly  could  not  deliberate  in  prefence  of  the  king.  The 
royal  family  were,  therefore,  placed  in  a  narrow  box  fe- 
parated  from  the  hall  by  a  railing,  where  they  remain¬ 
ed  for  14  hours  without  any  place  to  which  they  could 
retire  for  refrdhment,  excepting  a  very  final!  clofet  ad¬ 
joining.  Here  they  fat  liftening  to  debates,  in  which 
the  royal  character  and  office  were  treated  with  every 
mark  of  infult. 

When  the  king  left  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleiies, 
he  unfortunately  forgot  to  order  it  to  be  immediately 
furrendered.  He  reco!!e&ed  this  as  foon  as  lie  reached 
the  affembly,  and  fent  orders  for  this  purpofe ;  but  it 
was  now  too  late.-  The  infurgents  amounted  to  about 
20,000  efle&ive  men.  They  were  drawn  up  In  tolera¬ 
ble  order  by  Weiferman  a  Pruffian,  and  had  about  30 
pieces  of  cannon  along  with  them.  The  gentlemen 
within  the  palace,  who  had  affembled  to  protect  the 

122  king’s  perfon,  were  now  difpirited,  and  knew  not  what 
Part  to  a£l.  1  he  commander  of  the  Swifs,  M.  AfFry, 

1  a  lace  was  and  the  captains  knew  not  what  to  do;  and 

winch  ;  the  national  guard  had  no  leader  in  confequence  of  the 
cit  cf  the  death  of  Mandat.  About  nine  o’clock  the  outer  gates 
Vard  ar  Were  ^orce<^  °Pen  »  an^  t^le  inFurgents  formed  their  line 
affaertd6  *n  ^ront  ^  Paklce*  A  bloody  combat  commenced 
chiefly  between  the  Marfeillois  and  the  Swifs.  After 
a  brave  refiflance  of  about  an  hour,  the  Swifs  were  over¬ 
powered  by  numbers,  and  gave  way.  All  of  them  that 
could  be  found  in  the  palace  were  maffacred ;  fome 
even  while  imploring  quarter  on  their  knees.  Others 
efcaped  into  the  city,  and  were  protected  by  individu¬ 
als.  Of  this  brave  regiment,  however,  only  200  fnrvi- 
ved  ;  but  every  human  being,  even  the  lowefl  fervants 
found  in  the  palace,  were  put  to  death.  The  Swifs 
taken  prifoners  in  various  quarters  were  conduced  to 
the  door  of  the  affembly,  and  taken  by  a  decree  under 
the  prote&ion  of  the  ilate.  But  the  fonguinary  multi¬ 
tude  infilled  upon  putting  them  to  inflant  death  ;  and 
„  the  affembly  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  unable 
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to  prote<5l  them,  had  not  the  Marfeillois  interfered  in 
their  favour. 

The  fufpenfion  of  the  royal  authority  was  now  de¬ 
creed,  and  the  nation  was  invited  to  ele£l  a  Convention 
to  determine  the  nature  of  its  future  government.  On 
this  uncommon  occafion  all  Frenchmen  of  21  years  of 
agt  were  declared  capable  of  electing,  and  of  being 
ele&ed,  deputies  to  the  new  national  Convention.  Com- 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 


miflloners  were,  in  the  mean  time,  fent  On  the  fame  FrenqK 
evening  to  give  to  the  armies  a  falfe  and  favourable  ac.Revo!utiolh 
count  of  thefe  tranladlions.  The  royal  family  were  I^?t  * 
fent  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Temple  in  the  micUt  of  the 
city,  to  remain  there  tinder  a  ftri&  guard  ;  and  all  per¬ 
forms  of  rank  who  had  been  attached  to  them  were  fei- 
zetl  and  committed  to  the  different  prifons-  I24 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Pa-  Bloody 
ris  at  this  time,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  at  the  famertmPer °r 
inflant  when  the  multitude  with  bloody  fury  Were  maf-T  j  e°l  ^ 
facring  the  menial  fervants  in  the  palace,  and  could  &c< 
fcarcely  be  retrained  from  offering  violence  to  the 
Swifs  who  were  made  prifoners,  they  would  fuffer  no 
a<fl  of  pillage  to  pafs  unpunifhed.  Several  attempts  of 
this  kind  were  accordingly  followed  by  the  inflant 
death  of  the  criminals.  The  plate,  the  jewels,  and 
money  found  in  the  Tlmilleries  were  brought  to  the 
national  affembly,  and  thrown  down  in  the  hall.  One 
man,  whofe  drefs  and  appearance  befpoke  extreme  po¬ 
verty,  cafl  upon  the  table  an  hat  full  of  gold. — But  the 
minds  of  thefe  men  were  elevated  by  enthufiafm  ;  and 
they  conceived  themfelves  as  at  this  moment  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  freedom,  and  obje&s  of  terror  to  the  kings  of 
the  earth. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fituation  of  France  was  ex-Crit  cal 
tremely  critical,  and  it  appeared  very  doubtful  if  thetuauonof 
new  Convention  would  ever  be  fullered  to  affemble. wh<>le 
I -a  Fayette  had  accidentally  got  fpeedy  notice  of  thekin*dom' 
events  of  the  10th  of  Auguft.  He  advifed  the  magi- 
flrates  of  the  town  of  Sedan  to  imprifon  the  commiflion- 
ers  from  the  national  affembly  when  they  fhould  arrive 
there  ;  which  was  accordingly  done.  v  He,  at  the  fame 
time,  publifhed  an  addrefs  to  his  army,  calling  upon  I2^ 
them  to  fupport  the  king  and  the  c on flitutio  11  ;  but  i,a  Fayette 
finding  that  they  were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  on  the  withdraw* 
19th  Auguft  he  left  his  camp  in  the  night,  accompa-from  the 
nitd  only  by  his  flaff  and  a  few  fervants.  They  took£™^jHis 
the  rout  of  Rochefort  in  Liege,  which  was  a  neutral  chara<fter. 
country ;  but  were  met  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who 
took  them  prifoners,  and  they  were  detained  in  Pruf¬ 
fian  and  Auflrian  dungeons  till  autumn  1794,  when 
it  is  foid  that  La  Fayette  himfelf  made  his  efcape. 

The  fevere  treatment  of  this  man  was  probably  a  confi- 
derable  error  in  policy  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  His  fide- 
lity  to  his  king  is  very  generally  admitted ;  though  fome 
have  entertained  flrong  fufpicions  of  Ills  having  a£led  a 
very  bafe  part  to  that  unfortunate  monarch  ;  and  in  the 
Britifh  houfe  of  commons  he  has  been  called  an  abandon¬ 
ed  ruffian.  This  expreffion  is  certainly  too  flrong.  His 
errors  feem  to  have  been  thofe  of  the  head  rather  than  of 
the  heart;  and  at  all  events,  he  fhould  have  been  prote&ed 
by  the  allies  if  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  encourage  fubfe- 
quentdefertionsamong  the  officers  of  the  republican  army. 

To  return  from  this  digreffion.  The  commifiioners 
were  foon  fet  at  liberty  at  Sedan,  and  received  with  ap- 
plaufe  by  the  army  of  La  Fayette.  General  Arthur 
Dillon  at  firfl  entered  into  the  fentiments  of  La  Fayette; 
but  the  politic  Dumourier  diverted  him  from  his  pur¬ 
pofe,  and  by  this  means  regained  his  credit  with  the 
Jacobins,  and  was  appointed  commander  in  chief.  The 
other  generals,  Biron,  Montefquieu,  Kellerman,  and 
Cufline,  made  no  oppofition  to  the  -will  of  the  na¬ 
tional  affembly. 

Meanwhile,  the  combined  armies  of  Auflria  and 
Pruffia  had  entered  France.  The  duke  of  Brunfwick’s 
2  army 
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French  army  was  above  50,000  ftrong.  General  Clairfait  bad 
Revolution, j0*ned.  him  with  15,000  Auftrians,  and  a  confiderable 
,  body  of  HcfTians,  along  with  20,000  French  emigrants; 

127  amounting  in  all  to  90,000  men.  To  oppofe  thefe, 
The  combi-  Dumourier  had  only  17,000  men  colle&td  near  the 
ued  armies  p0£nt  from  which  the  enemy  were  approaching  in 
France  in  Luxembourg.  The  French  emigrants  had  given  the 
g teat  foice,  duke  of  Brunfwick  fuch  an  account  of  the  diftra&ed 
ftate  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  pretended  difaf- 
fe&ion  of  all  orders  of  men  towards  the  ruling  faction 
in  Paris,  that  no  refiftance  of  any  importance  was  ex¬ 
pected.  When  the  combined  troops,  confiding  either 
of  fteadv  Auftrian  or  Hungarian  battalions,  or  of  thofe 
well  difcipliiied  Prudians  which  the  great  Frederick 
had  inured  to  the  bed  military  difcipline,  were  reviewed 
in  Germany  before  fetting  out  on  their  march,  it  is 
faid  that  the  fpe&ators,  among  whom  the  French  caufe 
was  not  unpopular,  beheld  them  with  anxiety  and  re¬ 
gret,  and  pitied  the  unhappy  country  againd  which 
this  irrefidible  force  was  dire&ed.  The  foldiers  and 
their  officers  regarded  themfelves  as  departing  for  a 
hunting  match,  or  an  excurfion  of  pleafure  ;  and  many 
«f  the  ufual  accommodations  of  an  army  were  ill  attend¬ 
ed  to,  fuch  as  hofpitals,  &c.  The  beginning  of  their 
progrefs  into  France  judified  thefe  expectations.  Long- 
wy  furrendered  after  a  fiege  of  15  hours,  although  well' 
fortified,  pofleffed  of  a  garrifon  of  3500  men,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  71  pieces  of  cannon.  The  news  of  this 
event  irritated  the  aflemblyTo  much,  that  they  decreed, 
that,  when  retaken,  the  houfes  of  the  citizens  fhould 
be  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and,  didrudful  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  they  decreed  that  the  municipal  officers  of 
a  town  fhould  hereafter  have  power  to  controul  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  council  of  war.  Verdun  was  next 
fummoned  ;  and  here  the  municipality  compelled  the- 
governor  M.  Beaurepiare  to  furrender.  That  officer, 
difappointed  and  enraged,  {hot  himfelf  dead  with  a  pi- 
flol  in  prefer.ee  of  the  council,  and  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
I2g  tember  the  Pruffian  troops  entered  the  town. 

Alarm  at  The  news  of  this  fecond  capture,  and  of  the  ap- 
Paris  vn  proach  of  the  Prufii^ns,  fpread  an  inftant  alarm 
thelrUfuc°f  though  Paris*  It  was  propofed  to  raife  a  volunteer 
cek,  "  army,  which  fhould  fet  out  immediately  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  common  council,  which  was  now  led  by 
Robefpierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  others  of  the  moil 
fanguinary  chara&er,  ordered  the  alarm-guns  to  be  fired, 
and  the  populace  to  be  fummoned  to  meet  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  to  enroll  themfelves  to  march  againft 
the  enemy.  The  people  aflembled,  and  either  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  premeditated  plan,  or,  which  is  not  very 
probable,  of  an  inflantaneous  movement,  a  number  of 
voices  exclaimed,  that  “  the  domeftic  foes  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  deftroyed  before  its  foreign  enemies 
f  were  attacked.” 

Horrid  Parties  of  armed  men  proceeded  without  delay  to 
malTacres.  the  prifons  where  the  non-juring  clergy,  the  Swifs  offi¬ 
cers,  and  thofe  confined  ftnee  the  10th  of  Auguft  on 
account  of  pra&ices  ag'ainft  the  ftate,  were  detained  in 
cuftody.  They  took  out  the  prifoners  one  by  one, 
gave  them  a  kind  of  mock  trial  before  a  jury  of  them¬ 
felves,  acquitted  fome  few,  and  murdered  the  reft.  Ar 
mong  thefe  laft  was  the  princefs  de  Lamballe.  She 
was  taken  from  her  bed  before  this  bloody  tribunal,  and 
mafiacred;  her  head  was  carried  by  the  populace  to  the 
Templc,;  to  be  feen  by  the  queen;  whofe  friend  ihe  was* 


Thefe  maffacrcs  lafted  for  two  days,  and  upwards  of  Frencfi 
1000  perfons  were  put  to  death.  There  is  fcarce  any  Rcvojutions 
thing  in  hiftory  that  can  be  reprefented  as  parallel  to  t 

them ;  they  were  committed,  it  is  faid,  by  lefs  than 
300  men,  in  the  midll  of  an  immenfe  city,  which 
heard  of  them  with  horror,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
national  aflembly,  which,  by  going  in  a  body,  could 
have  put  an  end  to  them.  But  fuch  was  the  confufion 
and  difmay  of  thefe  two  difgraceful'  days,  that  no  man 
dared  to  ftir  from  his  own  houfe  ;  and  every  one  belie¬ 
ved  that  the  whole  city,  excepting  his  own  ftreet,  was 
engaged  in  maftacre  and  bloodflied..  The  national 
guards  were  all  ready  at  their  refpc&ive  pofts,  but  no 
man  dire6ted  them  to  a<ft :  and  there  is  too  much  rea- 
fon  to  fufpeft  that  Santerre  and  the  chiefs  of  the  com¬ 
mune  connived,  at  leaft,  at  the  tranfa&ion. 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Dumourier  was  taking  State  of 
the  beft  meafures  to  protradl  the  march  of  the  enemy the  French' 
till  the  army  of  Kellerman,  confiding  of  20,000  meil» 
could  join  him  from  Lorraine,  and  that  of  Bournonville  Oumoa- 
from  Flanders,  amounting  to  13,000;  together  withrier. 
whatever  new  levies  Luckner  might  be  able  to  fend 
him  from  Chalons.  The  foreft  of  Argonne  extends 
from  north  to  fouth  upwards  of  40  miles ;  it  lay  direft- 
ly  in  the  route  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  who  mail 
either  force  his  way  acrofs  it,  or  make  a  circuit  of  40 
miles  by  the  pafs  of  Grandpre  on  the  north,  or  by  Bar- 
leduc  on  the  fouth.  The  pafs  that  lay  dire&ly  in  his  ■ 
route  w^s  that  of  Biqfme.  After  furveying  Dillon’s  * 
pofition  here,  he  left  a  party  of  20,000  men  to  watch 
it ;  and  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  took  the  cir-  132 
cuitous  rout  by  Grandpre  on  the  north.  Here  Du-^The  Pruf» 
mourier  waited  to  receive  him,  and  was  attacked  on  the  Jj?ns 
1  2th  and  13th  without  fuccefs :  but  on  the  14th,  the 
attack  of  the  Pruffians  was  irrefiftible,  and  Dumourier  do  not  fol- 
retreating,  gave  up  the  pafs.  On  his  march  he  was  foh>w  up 
violently  prefled  by  the  advanced  cavalry  of  the  Pruf-theira<** 
fians,  that  his  army,  at  one  time,  was  feized  with  a  pa- VanU^c*' 
nic,  and  fled  before  1500  men  ;  who,  if  they  had  pufh- 
ed  their  advantage,  might  have  difperfed  it.  On  the 
15th,  however,  Dumourier  encamped  at  St  Menehould, 
and  began  to  fortify  it.  Bournonville’s  army  joined 
Dumourier  on  the  17th.  The  duke  of  Brunfwick 
formed  a  plan  of  attacking  Kellerman  before  his  junc¬ 
tion  could  be  completed.  That  general  arrived  on  the 
19th  within  a  mile  of  Dumourier’s  camp  ;  the  project¬ 
ed  attack  took  place  ;  the  Pruffians  manoeuvred  with 
their  ufual  coolnefs  and  addrefs  ;  they  attempted  to* 
furround  Kellerman’s  army,  but  this  could  not  be  ac- 
compliffied.  The  French  troops  preferved  excellent 
order,  while  the  national  vivacity  was  conftantly  fhow- 
ing  itfelf  in  their  fhouts  and  patriotic  fongs :  400 
French  were  killed,  and  500  wounded ;  the  lofs  of 
the  Pruffians  was  much  greater :  and,  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  Kellerman  joined  Dumourier  at  the  end  of 
the  engagement  without  oppolition.  At  the  time  that, 
the  attack  was  made  on  the  army  of  Kellerman,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  force  Dillon’s  camp  at  Biefme  by 
the  20,000  men  that  had  been  left  in  its  vicinity,  but 
without  fuccefs  ;  and  this  large  detachment  was  thus 
prevented  from  crofting  the  foreft  of  Argonne  and  join¬ 
ing  the  duke  of  Brunfwick.  It  is  to  be  oblerved,  that 
in  thefe  engagements  the  French  owed  their  fuperiority 
chiefly  to  the  excellence  of  their  artillery  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  ferved  to  convince  their  enemies  that  they 
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frcr^li  liad  to  contend  with  regular  military  bodies,  and  not 
devolution, wjth  undifciplined  multitudes,  as  they  expelled. 

The  duke  of  Brunfwick  encamped  his  army  at  La 
Lun,  near  the,  camp  of  Dumourier.  And  here  the 
Pruffians  began  to  be  in  extreme  diftrefs  both  from 
ficknefs  and  famine.  No  temptation  could  induce  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  carry  piovifions  to  the 
hoRile  camp,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  French  army 
was  abundantly  fupplied. 

Bournonville,  with  a  body  of  4000  men,  intercepted 
feveral  droves  of  cattle  and  other  convoys  of  proviliofls 
dcRined  for  the  Pruffians.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  roads  were  uncommonly  deep.  Expofed  to  the 
cold,  the  moiRure,  and  want  of  provifions,  the  Pruffians 
raflily  ate  great  quantities  of  the  grapes  of  Champagne. 
The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  an  epidemical  diflem- 
per  commenced  and  fpread  through  the  army  to  fuch  an 
extent,  that  10,000  men  at  one  time  were  unlit  for  duty. 
The  duke  of  Brunfwick,  however,  Rill  commanded  a 
force  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  Dumourier  ; 
and  he  has  been  much  cenfured  for  not  attacking  his 
camp,  and  forcing  him  to  engage.  It  has  been  faid, 
that  the  veteran  and  numerous  force  which  he  com* 
manded  would  have  marched  to  certain  victory  a- 
gainfl  the  raw  troops  that  oppofed  them  ;  that,  ha¬ 
ving  defeated  Dumourier’s  army,  there  was  nothing 
to  oppofe  their  march  to  Paris.  But  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick  had  entered  France  upon  the  fuppofition, 
*hat  in  its  prefent  diftradled  Rate  no  regular  army  could 
•be  brought  into  the  field  againR  him,  and  that  the 
people  at  large  were  hoflile  to  the  ruling  fa6iion.  The 
contrary  of  all  this  had  turned  out  to  be  true.  He 
found  himfelf  in  the  midfi  of  an  lioRile  people,  and  op¬ 
pofed  by  fkilful  military  chiefs.  A  defeat  in  fuch  a 
fituation  would  have  brought  certain  ruin  to  his  army  ; 
and  even  the  lofs  fuRained  in  the  acquifition  of  a  victo¬ 
ry  might  have  proved  equally  fatal.  The  remains  of 
the  French  army  would  not  fail  to  hang  upon  his  rear ; 
and  from  the  difpofition  of  the  people  it  appeared  im- 
poffible  to  afeertain  to  what  amount  that  army  might 
be  fuddenly  increafed.  After  propofing  a  truce,  there¬ 
fore,  which  laRed  eight  days,  he  commenced  his  retreat 
towards  Grandpre,  end  no  advantage  was  gained  over 
him  in  the  courfe  of  it.  Verdun  was  retaken  by  the 
Jhench  on  the  I  2th  of  O&ober,  and  Longwy  on  the 
1 8th;  the  fiege  of  Thionville  was  at  the  fame  time  raifed. 
That  fmall,  but  Rrong  fortrefs,  under  the  command  of 
general  Felix  Wimpfen,  had  held  in  check  an  army  of 
'15,000  m£n. 

While  the  Pruffians  were  advancing  from  the  north* 
mor-ed  and  eaR,  the  AuRrians  under  the  duke  of  Saxe  Tefclien 
viHoroufly  fiCge  Xdfle.  The  council-general  of  the  com- 
the  Auilr*  mune  anfwered  thefummons  of  the  befiegers  thus,  “  We 
ans,  but  in  have  juR  renewed  our  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation, 
vain.  and  to  maintain  liberty  and  equality,  or  to  die  at  our 
poR.  We  will  not  perjure  ourfelves.”  Such  was  the 
cant  of  tliefe  men  who  had  already  perjured  thcmfelves 
by  contributing  to  overturn  the  conRitution  which  they 
had  repeatedly  fworn  to  defend.  The  AuRrian  batte¬ 
ries  began  to  play  upon  the  town  on  the  29th,  and  were 
chiefly  dirt&ed  againR  that  quarter  which  was  inhabi¬ 
ted  by  the  lower  clafs  of  citizens,  for  the  purpofe  of  ma¬ 
king  them  mutinous  and  feditious.  This  procedure  was 
ill  judged.  The  lower  daffies  of  mankind  are  always 
touch  accuffiomed  to  hardfhips,  and  they  go  fartheffi  in 
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fupport  of  any  enthufiaRic  principle  they  have  been  French 
perluaded  to  adopt.  Accordingly,  though  a  great  part  &tvoh*'ion, 
of  the  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  citizens  , 

of  Lille  became  daily  more  obRinate.  They  received 
each  other  into  the  houfes  that  were  Rill  Handing,  and 
every  vault  and  cellar  was  occupied.  Although  up¬ 
wards  of  30,000  red-hot  balls  and  6000  bombs  were 
thrown  into  the  city,  befides  the  efforts  made  by  an  im- 
menfe  battering  train  of  artillery,  yet  the  lofs  both  to  the 
garrifon  and  people  did  not  exceed  500  peifons,  moR  of 
whom  were  women  and  children.  After  a  fortnight 
of  fruitlefs  labour  the  AuRrians  raifed  the  liege.  134 

War  had  been  declared  againR  the  king  of  Sardinia  War  de* 
on  account  of  the  threatening  appearances  exhibited  in'^H^^'* 
that  quarter.  On  the  20th  of  September  general  ie 

Montefquieu  entered  the  territories  of  Savoy,  and  was  Sardinia, 
received  at  Chambery  and  throughout  the  whole  Savoy  u- 
country  with  marks  of  unbounded  welcome.  On  the^en»  ^c* 
29th  general  Anfelm,  with  another  body  of  troops, 
took  pofllffion  of  Nice  and  the  country  around  it.  On 
the  30th  general  CuRine  advanced  to  Spires,  when *"  he 
found  the  AuRrians  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  He 
attacked  and  drove  them  through  the  city,  taking  3000 
of  them  prifoners.  The  capture  of  Worms  fucceeded 
that  of  Spires;  Mentz  furrendered  by  capitulation;  and 
Franckfort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  on  the  23d. 

Out  of  this  laR  place,  however,  they  weie  afterwards 
driven  on  the  2d  of  December.  x  ^ 

On  the  20th  of  September  the  French  National  Con -  The  na- 
'vention  afferrtbled.  It  was  found  to  contain  men  of  alldonal  con- 
chara&ers,  orders,  and  ranks.  Many  diRinguifliedfentAon 
members  of  the  Conflicting  Affembly  were  elected  into  em  CS* 
it,  and  alfo  feveral  that'  had  belonged  to  the  Legijlati'ue 
Affembly ;  even  foreigners  were  invited  to  become 
French  kgiflators.  The  famous  Thomas  Paine  and  Dr 
PrieRley  of  England  were  ele&ed  by  certain  depart¬ 
ments ;  but  the  latter  declined  accepting.  Clouts  a 
Pruffian,  whom  we  formerly  noticed  as  bringing  a  de¬ 
putation  to  the  bar  of  the  conRituent  affembly,  confilt- 
ing  of  perfons  reprefenting  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
was  alfo  chofen.  The  general  afpedtof  the  new  conven¬ 
tion  fiiowed  that  the  republican  party  had  acquired  a  de- 
cidcd  fuperiority.  On  the  firft  day  of  meeting  M.  Collot  And  de- 
D’Herbois,  who  had  formerly  been  an  adlor,  afeended  crees  the  li¬ 
the  tribune,  and  proposed  the  eternal  abolition  of  roy- 
alty  in  France .  The  queffiion  was  carried  by  acclama- royahy  in 
tion,  and  the  houfe  adjourned.  Meffages  were  fent  to  Francs, 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  intimate  the  decree,  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  Jacobins  they  were  everywhere  re¬ 
ceived  with  applaufe.  It  was  next  day  decreed,  that 
all  public  a&s  Riould  be  dated  by  the  year  of  the  French 
republic  ;  and  all  citizens  were  declared  eligible  to  all 
the  vacant  offices  and  places.  The  rage  of  republica- 
nifm  foon  went  fo  far,  that  the  ordinary  titles  of  Mon- 
fieur  and  Madame  were  abolifhed,  and  the  appellation 
of  Citizen  fubflituted  in  their  ftead,  as  mare  fuitable  to 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality. — It  may  be  re* 
marked,  that  in  this  laffi  trifling  circumRance  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  form  of  fpeech  to  which  they  had  been 
accuRomed  appears  even  in  its  abolition  :  For,  al¬ 
though  the  Roman  orators  addreffed  their  countrymen 
when  affeinbled  by  the  honourable  appellation  of  CitU 
zens,  yet  they  never,  in  accoRing  an  individual,  called 
him  Citizen  Cato,  or  Citizen  Caefar,  according  to  the 
mode  now  adopted  in  France. 
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It  was  loon  difeovered  that  the  leading  republicans 
lvad  divided'  into  two  oppofite  fa&ions.  The  one  of 
thefe  was  called  Girondijis ,  becaufe  Vergniaud,  Gen- 
fonne,  Guadet,  and  fome  others  of  its  leaders,  were  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  department  of  La  Gironde.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Condorcet  belonged  to  this  party;  and  they  were 
fometimes  denominated  BriJfotmcs ,  from  M.  Briffot  de 
Warville  their  principal  leader.  They  fupported  the 
miniltry  now  in  office,  at  the  head  oF  which  was  Ro¬ 
land  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  convention  was  obvioudy 
attached  to  them.  In  oppofition  to  thefe  was  the 
fmaller  party  of  the  Mountain  ;  fo  called  from  its  mem¬ 
bers  ufually  fitting  in  the  convention  on  the  upper  feats 
of  the  hall.  They  were  men  poffeffed  of  lefs  perfonal 
refpe&ability,  and  fewer  literary  accomplifhments,  but 
of  daring  and  fanguinary  charafters,  whom  the  revolu¬ 
tion  had  brought  into  public  notice.  At  the  head  of 
this  party  were  Danton  and  Robefpierre  ;  and  fubor- 
dinate  to  thefe  were  Couthon,  Eazire,  Thuriot,  Mer¬ 
lin  de  Thionville,  St  Andre,  Camille  Demoulins,  Cha- 
bet,  Collot  D’Herbois,  Sergent,  Legendre,  Fabre 
D’Eglantine,  Panie,  and  Marat. 

rl  hefe  two  parties  fhowed  the  diverlity  of  their  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  the  maffacres  of 
the  2d  and  3d  of  September.  The  Briffotines,  with 
the  majority  of  the  convention,  wiffied  to  bring  the 
murderers  to  trial ;  but  the  queftion  was  always  eluded 
by  the  other  party,  with  the  affiitance  of  the  Jacobin 
club  and  of  the  populace. 

On  the  9th  of  October  it  was  decreed,  that  all  emi¬ 
grants,  when  taken,  fiiould  fuffer  death;  and  on  the  15th 
of  November,  in  confequence  of  an  infurretftion  in  the 
duchy  of  Deux  Pouts,  and  an  application  on  the  part  of 
the  infurgents  to  the  convention  for  aid, the  following  de¬ 
cree  was  palled  :  u  The  national  convention  declare,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  grant  fra¬ 
ternity  and  affiitance  to  all  tliofe  people  who  wiffi  to 
procure  liberty ;  and  they  charge  the  executive  power 
to  fend  orders  to  the  generals  to  give  affiitance  to  fuch 
people  as  have  fuffered,  or  are  now  fuffering,  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty.”  Of  this  decree  foreign  nations,  with 
great  reafon,  complained  much,  as  will  lhortly  appear. 

To  return  to  the  military  affairs  of  the  new  repub¬ 
lic.  On  the  1 2th  of  October  General  Dumonrier 
came  to  Paris,  and  was  fpeedily  fent  to  commence  a 
winter  campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  He  fuddenly  at¬ 
tacked  the  Auftrians  at  the  village  of  Boffin,  and  drove 
them  from  their  ground.  On  the  5th  of  November  he 
came  in  fight  of  the  enemy  upon  the  heights  of  Je- 
mappe.  Three  rows  of  fortifications  arofe  above  each 
other  defended  by  1 00  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  right  was 
covered  by  the  village  and  a  river,  and  their  left  by 
thick  woods.  The  French  were  by  their  own  account 
30,000,  whilffi  others  with  great  probability  of  truth 
compute  them  at  double  that  number,  and  the  number 
of  the  Auftrians  was  at  leaft  20,000.  At  feven  in  the 
morning  of  the  following  day  a  heavy  cannonade  com¬ 
menced  on  both  fides,  and  at  noon  a  clofe  attack  was 
determined  on  by  the  French,  whofe  right  wing  was 
commanded  by  Generals  Bournonville  and  Dampierre,. 
and  the  centre  by  Generals  Egalite  (fon  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans  who  had  affumed  that  name),  Stetenboffe, 
Defporets,  and  Drouet.  The  mufic  played  thepopu- 
lar  march  of  the  Marfeillois,  and  the  foldiers  ruftied  on 
with  enthufiafm,  fhouting  “  Vive  la  nation.”  The  en* 


gagement  was  warm  and  bloody ;  the  French  were  French 
twice  repulfed  ;  but  their  impetuofity  was  at  laft  irre- Revolution 
fiftible,  and  about  two  o’clock  the  enemy  fted  from  179*r 
their  laft  entrenchments.  The  lofs  on  both  fides 
was  very  great,  that  of  the  Auftrians  amounting 
to  4000.  This  victory  was  decifive  of  the  fate  of 
the  Netherlands.  Mons  and  Bruffeis  furrendered  to 
Dumourier  ;  Toiirnay,  Malines,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp, 
were  taken  poffieffion  of  by  General  Labourdonnaye  ; 

Louvain  and  Namur  were  taken  by  General  Valence  ; 
and  the  whole  Auftrian  Netherlands,  Luxembourg  only 
excepted,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  :  Liege 
was  taken  on  the  28th  of  November  after  a  fuccefsfui 
engagement,  in  which  the  Auftrians  loft  5  or  600  men 
and  an  immenfe  train  of  artillery. 

France  was  now  in  a  fituation  not  unufual  in  the  hi- Violent 
ftory  of  thole  nations  that  either  are  free,  or  arc  at-come!*£  bo* 
tempting  to  become  fo;  fnccefsftil  in  all  quarters  abroad,  Q^ndifts 
but  diftra&ed  by  fa&ions  at  home.  i  he  two  parties  in^  the 
in  the  convention  were  engaged  in  a  ftruggle,  which  Mountain, 
daily  became  more  implacable.  The  party  called  the 
Mountain  did  not  hefitate  about  the  nature  of  the  means 
they  were  to  employ  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  their 
antagonifts.  They  are  even  ftifpedted  of  having,  through 
the  medium  of  Pache  the  war-minifter,  retarded  the 
fupply  of  the  armies,  to  render  the  ruling  party  odious 
by  want  of  fuccefs.  They  were  for  fome  time,  how¬ 
ever,  unfortunate  in  this  refpe£t ;  and  the  daily  news  of 
vi&ories  fupported  with  the  public  the  credit  of  the 
Gnondifts.  A  new  fubjedt  was  therefore  fallen  upon, 
which  was  the  queftion,  liow  the  dethroned  king  was 
to  be  difpofed  of?  Ihe  moderate  paity  wifiied  to  fave 
him  ;  and  this  was  a  fufficient  reaion  for  their  antago¬ 
nifts  to  refolve  upon  lvie  ruin.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  give  in  a  report  upon  his  conduct,  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  accufations  were  brought  againft  him  ;  and  the 
convention  infamoufty  refolved  to  a £t  the  part  of  ae- 
cufers  and  of  judges.  14  r 

It  was  on  the  nth  of  December  when  the  ill-fated  The  king 
monarch  was  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  convention  :  the  to 

a£  of  accufation  was  read,  and  the  king  was  fumrnon- 
ed  by  the  prefident,  Barrere,  to  anfwer  to  each  feparate 
charge. 

Pref.  u  Louis,  the  Freneh  nation  accufes  you  of 
having  committed  a  multitude  of  crimes  to  eftablifh 
your  tyranny,  in  deftroying  her  freedom.  You,  on  the 
20th  of  June  1789,  attempted  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people,  by  fufpending  the  affiemblies  of  their  reprefen- 
tatives,  and  expelling  them  with  violence  from  the  places 
of  their  fittings.  This  is  proved  in  the  procefs  verbal 
entered  at  the  Tennis-court  of  Verfailles  by  the  members 
of  the  conftituent  affiembly.  On  the.  23d  of  June  you 
wanted  to  dictate  laws  to  the  nation  ;  you  furrounded 
their  reprefentatives  with  troops  ;  you  presented  to 
them  two  royal  declarations,  fubverfive  of  all  liberty, 
and  ordered  them  to  feparate.  Your  own  declarations, 
and  the  minutes  of  the  affiembly,  prove  thefe  attempts,. 

What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis .  “  No  laws  were  then  exifting  to  prevent  me 
from  it.” 

Pref.  u  You  ordered  an  army  to  march  againft  the 
citizens  of  Paris.  Your  fatellites  have  died  the  blood 
of  feveral  of  them,  and  you  would  not  remove  this  army 
till  the  taking  of  the  Ballile  and  a  general  infurrection 
announced  to  you  that  the  people  were  viftorious.  The 
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<ench  fpeeches  you  made  on  the  9th,  J2th,  and  14th  of  July 
option,  t0  the  deputations  of  the  conftituent  affembly,  fhew  what 
were  your  intentions  ;  and  the  maffacres  of  the  Thuille- 
ries  rife  in  evidence  againft  you. — What  have  you  to  an- 
fwcr  ?” 

Louis .  “  I  was  mailer  at  that  time  to  order  the 

troops  to  march  ;  but  I  never  had  an  intention  of  filed* 
ding  blood.” 

Pref  u  After  thefe  events,  and  in  fpitc  of  the  promifes 
which  you  made  on  the  15th  in  the  conftituent  afiem- 
bly,  and  ou  the  17th  in  the  town-houfe  of  Paris,  you 
have  perfifted  in  your  projedts  againft  national  liberty. 
You  long  eluded  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the 
11  tli  of  Auguft,  refpeding  the  abolition  of  perfonal 
fervitude,  the  feudal  .government,  and  tythes  :  you 
long  refufed  acknowledging  the  rights  of  man  :  yon 
doubled  the  number  of  the  life-guards,  and  called  the 
regiment  of  Flanders  to  Verfailles:  you  permitted,  in 
orgies  held  before  your  eyes,  the  national  cockade  to 
be  trampled  under  foot,  the  white  cockade  to  be  hoift- 
ed,  and  the  nation  to  be  flandered.  At  laft,  you  ren¬ 
dered  neceffary  a  frefh  infurredlion,  occafioned  the  death 
of  feveral  citizens,  and  did  not  change  your  language 
till  alter  your  guards  had  been  defeated,  when  you  re¬ 
newed  your  perfidious  promifes.  The  proofs  of  thefe 
fads  are  in  your  obfervations  of  the  i8th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  in  the  decrees  of  the  nth  of  Augufi,  in  the  mi¬ 
nutes  oi  the  conftituent  affembly,  in  the  events  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  in  the  con- 
verfation  you  had  on  the  fame  day  with  a  deputation  of 
the  conftituent  affembly,  when  you  told  them  you  would 
enlighten  yourfelf  with  their  councils,  and  never  re¬ 
cede  frem  them. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  r” 

Louis .  “  I  have  made  the  obfervations  which  I 
thought  juft  on  the  two  fir  ft  heads.  As  to  the  cockade, 
it  is  falfe ;  it  did  not  happen  in  my  prefence.” 

Pref.  “  You  took  an  oath  at  the  federation  of  the 
34th  of  July,  which  you  did  not  keep.  You  foon 
tried  to  corrupt  the  public  opinion,  with  the  afuftance 
of  Talon  who  a&ed  Paris,  and  Mirabeau  who  was 
to  have  excited  counter-revolutionary  movements  in  the 
provinces. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  do  not  know'  what  happened  at  that  time ; 
but  the  whole  is  anterior  to  my  acceptance  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.” 

Pref  a  Yon  lavifhed  millions  of  money  to  effedt  this 
corruption,  and  you  would  even  ufe  popularity  as  a 
means  of  enflaving  the  people.  Thefe  fads  are  the  re- 
fult  of  a  memorial  of  Talon,  on  which  you  have  made 
your  marginal  comments  in  your  own  hand-writing,  and 
of  a  letter  which  Laporte  wrote  to  you  on  the  19th  of 
April;  in  which,  recapitulating  a  converfation  he  had 
with  Rivarol,  he  told  you,  that  the  millions  which  you 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  throw  away  had  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  nothing.  For  a  long  time  you  had  medi¬ 
tated  on  a  plan  of  efcape.  A  memorial  was  delivered 
to  you  on  the  28th  of  February,  which  pointed  out 
the  means  for  you  to  effed  it ;  you  approve  of  it  by 
marginal  notes. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  V9 

Louis.  “  I  felt  no  greater  pleafure  than  that  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  needy:  this  proves  no  defign.” 

^rtS\  “  0°  the  28th  a  great  number  of  the  nobles 
and  military  came  into  your  apartments  in  the  caftle  of 
the  ft  huilleries  to  favour  that  efcape  :  you  wanted  to 


quit  Paris  on  the  1  oth  of  April  to  go  to  St  Claud.— 
What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis .  “  This  accufation  is  abfurd.” 

Pref.  “  But  the  refiftance  of  the  citizens  made  you 
fenfible  that  their  diftruft  was  great ;  you  endeavoured 
to  difeard  it  by  communicating  to  the  conftituent  af- 
fembly  a  letter,  which  you  addreffed  to  the  agents  of 
the  nation  near  foreign  powers,  to  announce  to  them 
that  you  had  freely  accepted  the  conftitutional  articles, 
which  had  been  prefented  to  you  ;  and,  notwithstanding, 
on  the  2 1  ft  you  took  flight  with  a  falfe  pafTport.  You 
left  behind  a  proteft  againft  thefe  felf-fame  conftitutional 
articles  ;  yon  ordered  the  miniiters  to  fign  none  of  the 
ads  iffued  by  the  National  Affembly  ;  and  you  forbade 
the  minifter  of  juftice  to  deliver  up  the  feals  of  Hate. 
The  public  money  was  lavifhed  to  infure  the  fuccefs  of 
this  treachery*  and  the  public  force  was  to  protect  it, 
under  the  orders  of  Bouille,  who  fhortly  before  had 
been  charged  with  the  malfacre  of  Nancy,  and  to  whom 
you  wrote  on  this  head,  “  to  take  care  of  his  popula¬ 
rity,  becaufe  it  would  be  of  fervicc  to  you.”  Thefe 
fadts  are  proved  by  the  memorial  of  the  23d  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  with  marginal  comments  in  your  own  hand-wri- 
ting ;  by  your  declaration  of  the  20th  of  June,  wholly' 
in  your  own  hand-writing  ;  by  your  letter  of  the  4th 
of  September  1790  to  Bouille  ;  and  by  a  note  of  the 
latter,  in  which  he  gives  you  an  account  of  the  ufe  he 
made  of  993,000  livres,  given  by  you,  and  employed 
partly  in  trepanning  the  troops  who  were  to  efcoi  t  you. 
— What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Pouis.  “  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  me¬ 
morial  of  the  23d  of  February.  As  to  what  relates  to  my 
journey  to  Varennes,  I  appeal  to  my  declaration  to  the 
commiflaries  of  the  conftituent  affembly  at  that  period.” 

#  P™/-  “  After  your  detention  at  Varennes,  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  executive  power  was  for  a  moment  fufpend- 
ed  in  your  hands,  and  you  again  formed  a  confpiracy; 
On  the  17th  of  July  the  blood  of  citizens  was  fhed  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  A  letter,  in  your  own  hand¬ 
writing,  written  in  1790  to  La  Fayette,  proves  that  a 
criminal  coalition  fubfiited  between  you  and  La  Fayette, 
to  which  Mirabeau  acceded.  The  revifion  began  under 
thefe  cruel  aufpices  ;  all  kinds  of  corruptions  were  made 
ufe  of.  You  have  paid  for  libels,  pamphlets,  and  newf- 
papers,  defigned  to  corrupt  the  public  opinion,  to  dif- 
credit  the  afiignats,  and  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  the  emi¬ 
grants.  The  regifters  of  Septeuil  fhew  what  immenfe 
Turns  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  liberticide  ma- 
nceuvres. — What  have  you  to  anfwer?” 

Louis.  “  What  happened  on  the  17th  of  July  has- 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  me.  I  know  nothing  of  it.” 

PreJ-  “  You  feemed  to  accept  the  conftitution  on  the 
14th  of  September  ;  your  fpecches  announced  an  inten- 
tion  of  fupporting  it,  and  you  were  bufy  in  overturning 
it,  even  before  it  was  completed  A  convention  was 
entered  into  at  Pilnitz  on  the  24th  of  July,  between 
Leopold  of  Auftria  and  Frederic- William  of  Branden- 
burgh,  who  pledged  themfelves  to  re-ere&  in  France 
the  throne  of  abfolute  monarchy,  and  you  were  filent 
upon  this  convention  till  the  moment  when  it  was  known 
by  all  Europe. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  I  made  it  known  as  foon  as  it  came  to  ray 
knowledge;  befidefc  every  thing  that  refers  to  this  fuh~ 
jedt  concerns  the  minifter.” 
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French  /V^/C  u  Arles  had  hoifted  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  ; 
-Revolution, yOU  favoured  It  by  fending  three  civil  commiffaries, 
r  179 2*  who  made  it  their  bufinefs  not  to  reprefs  the  counter- 
^  revolutionibs,  but  to  jubify  their  proceedings.— What 
.have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis .  “  The  indru&ions  which  were  given  to  the 
commiffaries  mud  prove  what  was  then*  million  ;  and  I 
.knew  none  of  them  when  the  ininifters  propofed  them 
'to  me.” 

Pref  “  Avignon,  and  the  county  of  Venaiffin,  had 
been  united  with  France ;  you  caufed  the  decree  to  be 
executed  ;  but  a  month  after  that  time  civil  war  defo¬ 
liated  that  country.  The  commilfaries  you  fent  thither 
•helped  to  ravage  it.— What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  do  not  remember  what  delay  has  been 
caufed  in  the  execution  of  the  decree  ;  befides,  this  oc¬ 
currence  has  no  perfonal  reference  to  me  ;  it  only  con¬ 
cerns  thofe  that  have  been  fent,  not  thofe  who  fent 
them.” 

Pref.  “  Nimes,  Montauban,  Mende,  Jales,  felt  great 
-{hocks’ dui  ing  the  firft  days  of  freedom.  You  did  no¬ 
thing  to  bifle  thofe  germens  of  counter-revolution  till 
the  moment  when  Saillant’s  confpiracy  became  mani- 
'fedly  notorious.— What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  gave,  in  this  refped,  all  the  orders  which 
were  propofed  to  me  by  the  minifters.” 

Pref.  “  You  fent  22  battalions  againd  the  Marfeil- 
lois,  who  marched  to  reduce  the  counter-revolutionids 
of  Arles.— What  have  you  to  anfwer V9 

Louis.  u  I  ought  to  have  the  pieces  referring  to  this 
matter,  to  give  a  jud  anfwer.” 

Pref.  “  You  gave  the  fouthern  command  to  Wit- 
gendein,  who  wrote  to  you  on  the  2  id  of  April  1792’ 
after  he  had  been  recalled  ;  ‘  A  few  indants  more,  and 
1  [hall  call  around  the  throne  of  your  Majelty  thoufands 
of  French,  who  are  again  become  worthy  of  the  wifhes 
you  form  for  their  happinefs.’^-What  have  you  to  an¬ 
fwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  This  letter  is  dated  fmee  his  recall  3 
he  has  not  been  employed  iince.  I  do  not  recollect  this 
7  letter.” 

Pref.  “  You  paid  your  late  life-guards  at  Coblentz  ; 
the  regiders  of  Septenil  atted  this  ;  and  general  orders 
iigned  by  you  prove  that  you  fent  confiderable  remit- 


.tances  to  Bouille,  Rochefort,  Vauguyoa,  Choifeul, 
Tea  up  re,  Hamilton,  and  the  wife  of  Folignac.— What 
have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis .  “  When  I  firft  learned  that  my  life-guards 
affembled  beyond  the  Rhine,,  I  dopped  their  pay  :  as 
to  the  red,  I  do  not  remember  ?” 

Pref.  **  Your  brothers,  enemies  to  the  date,  caufed 
the  emigrants  to  rally  under  their  banners  :  they  raifed 
regiments,  took  up  loans,  and  concluded  alliances  in 
your  name  :  you  did  not  difclaim  them  ;  but  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  you  were  fully  certain  that  you  could  no 
longer  crofs  their  projects,  your  intelligence  with  them 
by  a  note,  written  by  Louis  Staniflaus  Xavier,  figned 
by  your  two  brothers,  was  conceived  in  thefe  words  : 

*  I  wrote  to  you,  but  it  was  by  pod,  and  I  could 
Jay  nothing.  We  are  two  here,  who  make  but  one  ; 
one  in  fentiments,  one  in  principles,  one  in  zeal  of 
ferving  you.  We  keep  iilence  ;  becaufe,  were  we  to 
.break  it  too  foon,  it  would  injure  you  :  but  we  fhall 
fpeak  as  foon  as  we  fhall  be  certain  of  general  fupport, 
jjnd.that  moment  is  near.  If  we  are  fpokea  to  on  the 
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part  of  thofe  people,  we  fhall  hear  nothing ;  but  if  on  Fruit* 
your  part,  we  will  liken  :  we  (hall  purfue  our  road^’V0^Ul| 
ftraight.  It  is  therefore  dt  fired  that  you  will  enable  us  f?^j 
to  fay  fomething*  Do  not  band  on  ceremonies.  Be  eafy 
about  your  fafety :  we  only  exid  to  ferve  you  ;  we  ar€ 
•eagerly  occupied  with  this  point,  and  all  goes  on  well j 
even  our  enemies  feel  themfelves  too  much  intereded  in 
yrour  prefervation  to  commit  an  ufeltfs  crime  which 
would  terminate  in  their  own  dedrujfcion.  Adieu. 

c  L.  S.  Xavier  and 
6  Charles  Philippe.’ 

“  What  have  you  to  anfwer 

Louis .  “  I  difowned  all  the  proceedings  of  my  bro¬ 
thers,  according  as  the  conftitution  preferibed  me  to  do, 
and  from  the  moment  they  came  to  my  knowledge.  Of 
this  note  I  know  nothing.” 

Pref  “  rPhe  foldiers  of  the  line,  who  were  to  be 
put  on  the  war  edablifhment,  confided  but  of  ic 0,000 
men  at  the  end  of  December,  you  therefore  neglected 
to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  date  from  abroad.  Nar- 
bonne  required  a  levy  of  50,000  men,  but  he  dopped 
the  recruiting  at  26,000,  in  giving  affurances  that  all 
was  ready  ;  yet  there  was  no  truth  in  thefe  affuranees. 

Servan  propofed  after  him  to  form  a  camp  of  20,000 
men  near  Paris  ;  it  was  decreed  by  the  legiflative  affem¬ 
bly  ;  you  refufed  your  fan&ion. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  had  given  to  the  miniders  all  the  orders 
for  expediting  the  Augmentation  of.  the  army:  in  the 
month  of  December  lad,  the  returns  were  laid  beforfc 
the  Affembly.  If  they  deceived  themfelves,  it  is  not 
my  fault.” 

Pref  “  A  flight  of  patriotifm  made  the  citizens  re* 
pair  to  Paris  from  all  quarters.  You  iffued  a  procla¬ 
mation,  tending  to  Hop  their  march  ;  at  the  fame  time 
our  camps  were  without  foldiers.  Durhourier,  the  fuc* 

■ceffor  of  Servan,  declared  that  the  nation  had  neither 
arms,  ammunition,  nor  proviilons,  and  that  the  pods 
were  left  defencelefs.  You  waited  to  be  urged  by  a  re* 
ejueft  made  to  the  minidcr  Lajard,  when  the  legiflative 
•affembly  wifhed  to  point  out  the  means  of  providing 
for  the  external  fafety  of  the  date,  by  propofing  the 
levy  of  42  battalions.  You  gave  commilfion  to  the 
commanders  of  the  troops  to  difband  the  army,  to  force 
whole  regiments  to  defert,  and  to  make  them  pafs  the 
Rliirie,  to  put  them  at  the  difpofal  of  your  brothers, 
and  of  Leopold  of  Aubria,  with  whom  you  had  intel¬ 
ligence.  This  fa£l  is  proved  by  the  letter  of  T011I011- 
geon,  governor  of  Franche  Comtc.-*-What  have  you 
to  anfwer?” 

Louts'.  “  I  know  nothing  of  this  circumdance  ; 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  charge.” 

Pref  “  You  charged  your  diplomatical  agents  to 
favour  this  coalition  of  foreign  powers  and  your  bro® 
thers  againd  France,  and  efpecially  to  cement  the  peace 
between  Turkey  and  Aubria,  and  to  procure  thereby  a 
larger  number  of  troops  againd  France  from  the  latter* 

A  letter  of  Choifeul-Gouffier,  ambaffador  at  Con- 
dantinople,  verifies  the  fact. — What  have  you  to  an¬ 
fwer  ?” 

* Louis .  u  M.  Choifeul  did  not  fpeak  the  truth  :  no 
fuch  thing  has  ever  been.” 

Pref.  “  The  Prufiians  advanced  againd  our  fron* 
tiers  :  your  minider  was  fummoned  on  the  8th  of  July 
to  give  an  account  of  the  date  of  our  political  relations 

with 
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rencfi  with  Pruffia ;  you  anfwered,  on  the  icth,  that  50,000 
*]  olut.ou,pfllffians  Were  marching  againft  us,  and  that  you  gave 
.  794,  notice  to  the  legiflative  body  of  the  formal  a6ts  of  the 
^  r  V  pending  hoftilities,  in  conformity  to  the  conftitution. 

. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  44  It  was  only  at  that  period  I  had  know¬ 
ledge  of  it :  all  the  correfpondence  paffed  with  the  mi- 
niilers.” 

Pref  44  You  entrnfted  Dabancourt,  the  nephew  of 
Calonne,  with  the  department  of  war ;  and  fuch  has 
been  the  fuccefs  of  your  confpiracy,  that  the  polls  of 
Longwy  and  Verdun  were  furrendered  to  the  enemy  at 
the  moment  of  their  appearance. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  u  I  did  not  know  that  Dabancourt  was  M. 
Calonne’s  nephew.  I  have  not  divelled  the  polls.  I 
would  not  have  permitted  myfelf  fuch  a  thing.  I  know 
nothing  of  it,  if  it  has  been  fo.” 

Pref.  44  You  have  dellroyed  our  navy— a  vail  nun> 
ber  of  officers  belonging  to  that  corps  had  emigrated  ; 
there  fcarcely  remained  any  to  do  duty  in  the  harbours  ; 
meanwhile  Bertrand  was  granting  paflports  every  day  ; 
and  when  the  legiflative  body  reprefented  to-  you  his 
criminal  condu&  on  the  8th  of  March,  you  anfwered, 
that  you  were  fatished  with  his  ftrvices. — What  have 
you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  44  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  retain  the  offi¬ 
cers.  As  to  M.  Bertrand,  fmee  the  legiflative  affimbly 
prefented  no  complaint  againft  him  that  might  have 
put  him  in  a  Hate  of  accufation,  I  did  not  think  proper 
to  turn  him  out  of  office.” 

Pref.  44  You  have  favoured  the  maintenance  of  ab- 
folute  government  in  the  colonies  ;•  your  agents  foment¬ 
ed  troubles  and  counter-revolutions  throughout  them, 
which  took  place  at  the  fame  epoch  when  it  was  to* 
have  been  brought  about  in  Erance,  which  indicates 
plainly  that  your  hand  laid  this  plot. — What  have  you 
to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis..  44  If  there  are  'any  of  my  agents  in  the  co¬ 
lonies,  they  have  not  fpoken  the  truth  ;  1  had  nothing 
to  do  with  what  you  have  juft  mentioned.” 

Pref.  44  The  interior  of  the  ftate  was  convulfed  by 
fanatics  ;  you  avowed  yourfelf  their  protestor,  in  mani- 
fefting  your  evident  intention  of  recovering  by  them 
your  ancient  power. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis,  44  I  cannot  anfwer  to  this  ;  I  know  nothing 
of  fuch  a  proje£L” 

Pref.  44  The  legiflative  body  had  patted  a  decree 
on  the  29th  of  January  againft  the  fadlious  priefts  ; 
you  fufpended  its-  execution. — What  have  you  to  an¬ 
fwer  ?” 

.  Louis.  44  The  conftitution  referved  to  me  the  free 
right  to  refufe  my  fan&ion  of  the  decrees.” 

Pref.  4‘  The  troubles  had  increafed  ;  the  minifter 
declared,  that  he  knew  no  means  in  the  laws  extant-  to 
arraign  the  guilty.  The  legiflative  body  enabled  a  frefli 
decree,  which  you  likewife  fufpended. — What  have  you 
to  fay  to  this  ?” 

[Louis  replied  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  charge.] 

Pref.  44  The  uncitizen -like  condudt  of  the  guards* 
whom  the  conftitution  had  granted  you,  had' rendered  it 
neceflary  to  difband  them.  The  day  after,  you  fent 
them  a  letter  expreffive  of  your  fatisfaftion,  and  con¬ 


tinued  their  pay.  This  fa£l  is  proved  by  the  trea-  French 
furer  of  the  civil  lift. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?”  Revolution, 
Louis.  44  I  only  continued  them  in  pay  till  frefh  -  ,j 

ones  could  be  raifed,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  de¬ 
cree.” 

Pref  u  You  kept  near  your  perfon  the  Swifs  > 
guards  :  the  conftitution  forbade  you  this,  and  the  legif¬ 
lative  aflembly  had  exprefsly  ordained  their  departure.— 

What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

I^ouis.  44  I  have  executed  all  the  decrees  that  have 
been  ena£led  in  this  refpedl.” 

Pref.  44  Y011  had  private  companies  at  Paris,  char¬ 
ged  to  operate  movements  ufeful  to  your  projedls  of  a. 
•counter-revolution.  Dangremont  and  Gilles  were  two 
of  your  agents,  who  had  falaries  from  the  civil  lift. 

The  receipts  of  Gilles,  who  was  ordered  to  raife  a  com¬ 
pany  of  60  men,  fhall  be  prefented  to  you. — What 
have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  44  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  pro¬ 
jects  laid  to  their  charge  :  the  idea  of  a  counter-r evolu¬ 
tion  never  entered  into  my  mind.” 

Pref  44  You  wiflied  to  fuborn,  with  confiderable 
fums,  feveral  members  of  the  legiflative  and  conftitnent' 
aflembiies.  Letters  from  St  Leon  and  others  evince 
the  reality  of  thefe  deeds.  — What  have  you  to  an¬ 
fwer  ?” 

Louts .  44  Several  perfons  prefented  themf elves  with' 

fjmilar  decrees,  but  I  have  waved  them  ” 

Pref.  44  Who  are  they  that  prefented  you  with, 
thofe  proje&s  ?” 

I.ouis.  44  The  plans  were  fo  vague  that  I  do  not 
recoiled  them  now.” 

Pref.  44'Who  are  thofe  to  whom  you  gave  money?” 

Louis.  44  I  gave  money  to  nobody.” 

Pref.  44  You  fnffered  the  French  name  to  be  re¬ 
viled  in  Germany ,.  Italy,  and  Spain,  fince  you  omitted' 
to  demand  fatisfa&ion  for  the  bad  treatment  which  the 
French  fuffered  in  thofe  countries. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer?,’ 

Louis.  44  The  diplomatical  correfpondence  will  prove-- 
the  contrary ;  befides,  this  was  a  concern  of  the  mini- 
fleraft’ 

Pref.  44  You  reviewed  the  Swifs  on  the  10th  of 
Auguft  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  the  Swifs 
were  the  firft  who  fired  upon  the  citizens.” 

Louis .  44 1  went  on  that  day  to  review  all  the  troops 
that  were  affembled  about  me  ;  the  conftituted  authori¬ 
ties  were  with  me,  the  department,  the  mayor,  and  mu  ¬ 
nicipality;  I  had  even  invited  thither  a  deputation  of 
the  national  aflembly,  and  1  afterwards  repaired  into 
the  midft  of  them  with  my  family.” 

Pref  44  Why  did  you  draw  troops  to  the  caftle  ?” 

Louis.  44  All  the  conftituted  authorities  faw  that 
the  caftle  was  threatened  ;  and  as  I  was  a  conftituted 
authority,  I  had  a  right  to  defend  myfelf.” 

Pref  44  Why  did  you  fummon  the  mayor  of  Paris* 
in  the  night  between  the  9th  and  10th  of  Auguft  to 
the  caftle  ?” 

Louis.  4t  On  account  of  the  reports  that,  were  cir¬ 
culated.” 

Pref.  “  You  have  caufed  the  blood  of  the  French 
to  be  fbed.” 

Louts.  “  No,  Sir,  not  I.” 

Pref.  You  authorized  Septeuil  to  carry  on  a. 

can*- 
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Teanch  confiderablc  trade  in  corn,  fugar,  and  coffee,  at  Ham* 
Jlcv  )lunor,  |^urg^  This  faft  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  Septeuil.” 

,  1  'J)Z‘  Lows .  44  1  know  nothing  of  what  yon  fay.” 

Pref  44  Why  did  you  affix  a  veto  on  the  decree 
which  ordained  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  2c,ooo 
men  ?” 

Lou  r .  44  The  conflitution  left  to  me  the  free  right 

of  refuting  my  fandtion  of  the  decrees  ;  and  even  from 
that  period  I  had  demanded  the  affemblage  of  a  camp 
at  Soiffons.” 

Prefidenty  addreffing  the  convention.  44  The  que- 
ftions  are  done  with.”—  (To  Louis) — 44  Louis,  is  there 
any  thing  that  you  wiffi  to  add  ?” 

Louis .  44  I  requeil  a  communication  of  the  charges 

which  I  have  heard,  and  of  the  pieces  relating  thereto, 
and  the  liberty  of  choofing  counfel  for  my  defence. 

Valaze,  who  fat  near  the  bar,  presented  and  read  to 
Louis  Capet  the  pieces,  viz  The  memoir  of  Laporte 
and  Mirabeau,  and  fome  others,  containing  plans  of  a 
counter-revolution. 

Louis .  44  I  difown  them.” 

Valaze  next  prefented  feveral  other  papers,  on  which 
the  adt  of  accufation  was  founded,  and  afked  the  king 
if  lie  recognized  them.  Thefe  papers  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

.  Valaze.  44  Letter  of  Louis  Capet,  dated  June  29th 
1790,  fettling  his  connections  with  Mirabeau  and  La 
Layette  to  effeft  a  revolution  in  the  conflitution.” 

Louis .  4 4  I  referve  to  myfel£  to  anfvver  the  con¬ 

tents” —  (Valaze  read  the  letter.}—44  It  is  only  a  plan, 
in  which  there  is  no  queftion  about  a  counter-revolution ; 
the  letter  was  not  to  have  been  fent.” 

Valaze.  44  Letter  of  Louis  Capet,  of  the  2  2d  of 
April,  relative  to  converfations  about  the  Jacobins, 
about  the  pretident  of  the  committee  of  finances,  and 
the  committee  of  domains  ;  it  is  dated  by  the  hand  of 
Louis  Capet.” 

Louis.  44  I  difown  it.” 

Valaze.  44  Letter  of  Laporte,  of  Thurfday  morn¬ 
ing,  March  3d,  marked  in  the  margin  in  the  hand-wri¬ 
ting  of  Louis  Capet  with  March  3d  1791,  implying 
a  pretended  rupture  between  Mirabeau  and  the  Jaco¬ 
bins.” 

Louis*  44  I  difown  it.” 

V alaze.  44  Letter  of  Laporte  without  date,  in  his 
band- writing,  but  marked  in  the  margin  by  the  hand 
of  Louis  Capet,  containing  particulars  refpe&ing  the 
lad  moments  of  Mirabeau,  and  expreffing  the  care  that 
had  been  taken  to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  men 
fome  papers  of  great  concern  which  had  been  depolited 
with  Mirabeau.” 

Louis .  44  I  difown  it  as  well  as  the  reft.” 

V alaze.  44  Plan  of  a  conflitution,  or  revifion  of  the 
conflitution,  figned  La  Fayette,  addreffed  to  Louis 
Capet,  April  6th  1790,  marked  in  the  margin  with  a 
line  in  his  own  hand-writing.” 

Louts .  44  Thefe  things  have  been  blotted  out  by  the 
conflitution.” 

V alaze.  44  Do  you  know  this  writing  ?” 

Louis.  44  I  do  not.” 

Valaze.  44  Your  marginal  comments  ?” 

Louis.  44  I  do  not.” 

Valaze.  44  Letter  of  Laporte  of  the  19th  of  April, 
marked  in  the  margin  by  Louis  Capet  April  19.  1791, 
mentioning  a  convention  with  Rivarol.” 


Louis.  "  I  difown  it.” 

Valaze.  44  Letter  of  Laporte,  marked  April 
1791,  in  which  it  feems  complaints  arc  made  of  Mira-  l'yi  I 
beau,  the  abbe  Perigord,  Andre,  mid  Beaumetz,  who 
do  not  feem  to  acknowledge  fieri  (ices  made  for  their 
fake.” 

Louis.  “  I  difown  it  likevvife.” 

Valaze.  44  Letter  of  Laporte  of  the  23d  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1791,  marked  and  dated  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Louis  Capet  ;  a  memorial  annexed  to  it,  refpefting  the 
means  of  his  gaining  popularity.” 

Louis.  44  I  knotv  neither  of  thefe  pieces.” 

Valaze.  44  Several  pieces  without  figiiatnre,  found 
in  the  eaftle  of  the  ri  liuilleries,  in  the  gap  which  was 
fhut  in  the  walls  of  the  palace,  relating  to  the  expence^ 
to  gain  that  popularity.” 

P rtf. dent.  44  Previous  to  an  examination  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  I  wifh  to  afk  preliminary  queftion  :  Have  you 
caufed  a  prefs  with  an  iron  door  to  be  couftrudted  in  the 
eaftle  of  the  Thuilleries,  and  had  you  your  papers  locked 
up  in  that  prefs  ?” 

Louis .  44  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever.” 

Valaze .  <4  Here  is  a  day-book  written  by  Louis 

Capet  himfelf,  containing  the  penfions  he  has  granted 
out  of  his  coffer  from  1776  till  1792,  in  which  are 
obferved  fome  douceurs  granted  to  Acloque.” 

Louis.  44  This  I  own,  but  it  confifts  of  charitable 
donations  which  I  have  made.” 

Valaze.  44  Different  lifts  of  fums  paid  to  the  Scotch 
companies  of  NoaiUes,  Gramont,  Montmorency,  and 
Luxembourg,  on  the  9th  of  July  1791.” 

Louis .  44  This  is  prior  to  the  epoch  when  I  for¬ 

bade  them  to  be  paid.” 

Pref.  44  Louis,  where  had  you  depofited  thofe  pie¬ 
ces  which  you  own  l” 

Louis.  “  With  my  treafurer.” 

V alaze.  44  Do  you  know  thefe  penfion-lifts  of  the 
life-guards,  the  one  hundred  Swifs,  and  the  king’s  guards 
for  1792  ?” 

Louis.  44  I  do  not.” 

V alaze .  44  Several  pieces  relative  to  the  confpiracy 
of  the  camp  of  Jales,  the  originals  of  which  arc  depo¬ 
fited  amgng  the  records  of  the  department  of  L'Ar- 
deche.” 

Louis.  44  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  knowledge  of 
them.” 

Valaze.  44  Letter  of  Bouille,  dated  Mentz,  bear- 
ing  an  account  of  993,000  livres  received  of  Louis  Ca- 
pet.” 

Louis.  44  I  difown  it.” 

Valaze.  44  An  order  for  payment  of  168,000  livres, 
figned  Louis,  indorfed  Le  Bonneirs,  with  a  letter  and 
billet  of  the  fame  ” 

l  outs.  44  I  difown  it.” 

Valaze.  44  Two  pieces  relative  to  a  prefen t  made 
to  the  wife  of  Polignac,  and  to  Lavaugiiyon  and  Choi- 
feul.” 

Louis.  44  I  difown  them  as  well  as  the  others.” 

Valaze.  i(  Here  is  a  note  figned  by  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  late  king,  mentioned  in  the  declaratory 
aft.” 

Louis.  44  I  know  nothing  of  it.” 

Valaze.  44  Here  are  pieces  relating  to  the  affair  of 
Choifeul-Gouffier  at  Conilantinopie.” 

Louis.  44  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them.” 

7 


Valaze 
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Trench  Valaze.  “  Here  Is  a  letter  of  the  late  king  to  the 
Revolution, bifhop  of  Clermont,  with  the  anfwer  of  the  latter,  of 
;  the  1 6th  of  April  1791.” 

Louis .  “  I  difown  it.” 

Pref.dent .  u  Do  you  not  acknowledge  your  wri¬ 
ting  and  your  fignet  ?” 

Levis.  “  I  do  not.” 

Prefident.  “  The  feal  bears  the  arms  of  France.” 

Louis.  “  Several  perfons  made  ufe  of  that  feal.” 

Vala^e.  “  Do  you  acknowledge  this  lift  of  Turns 
paid  to  Gilles  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  do  not.” 

Valaze.  “  Here  is  a  memorandum  for  indemnify¬ 
ing  the  civil  lift  for  the  military  penfions  ;  a  letter  of 
Dufrefne  St  Leon,  which  relates  to  it.” 
i4t  Louis.  “  I  know  none  of  thefe  pieces.” 

He  is  allow-  When  the  whole  had  been  inveftigated  in  this  man- 

nat^his™1" ner>  t^ie  Pref1(knt,  addreffing  the  king,  faid,  u  I  have 
own  coun-  no  other  queftions  to  propofe — have  you  any  thing 
fel ;  more  to  add  in  your  defence  ?” — “  I  defire  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  accufation  (replied  the  king),  and  of  the 
papers  on  which  it  is  founded.  I  alfo  defire  to  have  a 
counfel  of  my  own  nomination.”  Barrere  informed 
him,  that  his  two  firft  requefts  were  already  decreed, 
and  that  the  determination  refpe&ing  the  other  would 
be  made  known  to  him  in  due  time. 

It  would  have  been  an  excefs  of  cruelty  to  refufe  R 
requeft  fo  reafonable  in  itfelf ;  it  was  therefore  decreed 
that  counfel  fhould  be  allowed  to  the  king,  and  his 
choice  fell  upon  M.  M.  Tronchet,  Lamoignon  Male* 
fherbes,  and  Defeze  ;  he  had  previoufly  applied  to  M. 
Target,  who  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his  age  and 
infirmity.  On  the  26th  of  December,  the  king  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  laft  time  at  the  bar  of  the  convention  ; 
and  M.  Defeze  read  a  defence  which  the  counfel  had 
prepared,  and  which  was  equally  admired  for  the  foli- 
dity  of  the  argument  and  the  beauty  of  the  compofition. 

When  the  defence  was  finifhed,  the  king  arofe,  and 
holding  a  paper  in  his  hand,  pronounced  in  a  calm  man¬ 
ner,  and  with  a  firm  voice,  what  follows  :  "  Citizens,  you 
have  heard  my  defence ;  I  now  fpeak  to  you,  perhaps  for 
the  laft  time,  and  declare  that  my  counfel  have  afferted 
nothing  to  you  but  the  truth  ;  my  confidence  reproaches 
me  with  nothing :  1  never  was  afraid  of  having  my 
condudl  inveftigated  ;  but  I  obferved  with  great  uneafi- 
nefs,  that  I  was  accufed  of  giving  orders  for  fhedding 
the  blood  of  the  people  on  the  10th  of  Auguft.  The 
proofs  1  have  given  through  my  whole  life  of  a  contra¬ 
ry  difpofition,  I  hoped  would  have  faved  me  from  fuch 
an  imputation,  which  I  now  folemnly  declare  is  entire- 
143  groundlefs.” 

But  is  con-  The  difciiffion  was  fatally  clofed  on  the  16th  of  Ja¬ 
de  mned  to  nuary.  After  a  fitting  of  near  34  hours,  the  punilh- 
fmaR1  ment  death  wa6  awarded  by  a  fmall  majority  of  the 
ffity,  maj°  convention,  and  feveral  of  thefe  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  reft,  refpe&ing  the  time  when  it  fhould  be  infli&ed; 
fome  contending  that  it  fhould  not  be  put  in  execution 
till  after  the  end  of  the  war,  while  others  propofed  to 
take  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  by  referring  the  fentence 
to  the  primary  affemblies. 

M.  Defeze  then  folemnly  invoked  the  affembly  in 
the  name  of  his  colleagues,  to  confider  by  what  a  fmall 
majority  the  punifhment  of  death  was  pronounced 
againft  the  dethroned  monarch.  “  Do  not  affii& 
France  (added  this  eloquent  advocate)  by  a  judgment 
that  will  appear  terrible  to  her,  when Jive  voices  only  were 
v  You  XVI,  Part  I. 
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prefumed  fufficient  to  carry  it.”  He  appealed  to  eternal  Frerch 
juftice,  and  facred  humanity,  to  induce  the  convention  R‘ev°^utl0p> 
to  refer  their  fentence  to  the  tribunal  of  the  people.  ^ 

“  You  have  either  forgotten  or  deftroyed  (fald  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  M.  Tronchet)  the  lenity  which  the  law  allows 
to  criminals,  of  requiring  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  the  voices 
to  conftitute  a  definitive  judgment,” 

The  fentence  was  ordered  to  be  executed  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  * 

The  king  and  his  family  had  been  for  fome  time  kept  And  exc- 
feparate  from  each  other  ;  but  he  was  now  allowed  to  fee  cutech 
them,  and  to  choofe  an  ecclefiaftic  to  attend  him.  The 
meeting,  and,  above  all,  the  feparation  from  his  family, 
was  tender  in  the  extreme.  On  Monday  the  21ft  Ja¬ 
nuary,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  unfortunate 
monarch  was  fummoned  to  his  fate.  He  afeended  the 
fcaffold  with  a  firm  air  and  ftep.  Railing  his  voice, 
he  faid,  “  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent ;  I  pardon  all  my 
enemies;  and  may  France” — at  this  inftant  the  inhuman 
Santerre  ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  execu¬ 
tioners  to  perform  their  office.  When  they  offered  to 
bind  his  hands,  he  ftarted  back  as  if  about  to  refift  ; 
but  recolle&ed  himfelf  in  a  moment,  and  fubmitted. 

When  the  inftrument  of  death  defeended,  the  prieft  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Son  of  St  Louis,  afeend  to  heaven.”  The 
bleeding  head  was  held  up,  and  a  few  of  the  populace 
fhouted  Vive  la  Republique.  His  body  was  interred  in 
a  grave  that  was  filled  up  with  quicklime,  and  a  guard 
placed  around  till  it  fhould  be  confumed.  I4$ 

Thus  fell  Louis  XVI.  He  poffeffed  from  nature  Charatfcr 
a  good  underftanding,  which,  however,  was  blunt- 
ed  by  the  early  indulgences  of  a  court.  He  had  a  monarch. . 
ftrong  fenfe  of  juftice,  and  his  humanity  was  perhaps 
extreme.  One  defect  rendered  his  virtues  of  little  va¬ 
lue,  which  was  the  poffeffion  of  an  irrefolute  and  un- 
fteady  character.  Unambitious,  and  eafily  advifed,  he 
was  without  difficulty  induced  to  change  his  purpofes, 
efpecially  by  his  queen,  whofe  connexion  with  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  had  always  tended  to  render  his  coun- 
fels  unpopular.  Whether  he  was  or  was  not  connected 
with  the  foreign  invaders  of  his  country,  pofterity  muft 
decide ;  but  all  men  of  fenfe  and  moderation  muft  be 
convinced  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  ruffians. 

Indeed  a  fentence  fo  infamous,  and  in  all  refpe&s  un- 
juft,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  hiflory.  The 
greater  part  of  the  charges  brought  againft  him  were 
trifling.  Thofe.  which  feem  to  be  of  importance  re¬ 

late  to  condudt  authorized  by  the  conftitution  under 
which  he  aefted ;  and  that  conftitution  declared  his  per- 
fon  inviolable.  The  fevereft  punifhment  that  he  could 
incur  by  law,  was  not  death,  but  depofition  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  in  putting  him  to  death  the  French 
nation  broke  the  focial  compact  which  their  reprefen- 
tatives  made  with  him.  In  a  political  view,  this  tragi¬ 
cal  event  was  injurious  to  the  republican  caufe  through¬ 
out  Europe.  No  man  out  of  France  ventured  to  julti- 
fy  it ;  and  in  all  countries  it  excited  the  moft  violent 
indignation  againft  the  rulers  of  the  new  republic.  J4^ 

New  enemies  were  now  haflening  to  join  the  general  Rupture 
league  againft  France.  We  do  not  mean  here  to  enter  with  Great 
into  a  detail  of  the  political  ftruggles  that  occurred  fn^r*tain* 
any  other  country,  than  that  in  the  narrative  of  whofe 
revolution  we  are  now  engaged.  It  will  therefore  only 
be  neceffary  to  remark  in  general,  that  the  Britifh  go- 
verment  at  this  time  thought  itfelf  endangered  by  the 
propagation  of  thofe  fpeculative  opinions  which  had 
A  a  overturned 
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French  overturned  the  French  monarchy.  Almoft  all  the  men 
Revolution,  Qf  property  [n  the  kingdom  concurred  with  the  miniftry 
in  thinking  a  war  with  France  neceffary  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  feeuring  the  conftitution  at  home.  After  the 
ioth  of  Auguft  the  Britiih  minifter  had  been  recalled  ; 
but  the  new  republic  {till  fuffered  the  former  ambaffa- 
y  dor  from  France,  M.  Chauvelin,  to  remain  in  England. 
Grounds  of  The  oftenlible  grounds  of  quarrel  on  the'  part  of 
the  quarrel  Great  Britain  were  chiefly  two  ;  the  decree  of  the  15th 
on^  pm  of  November  1792,  by  which  it  was  truly  obferved  that 
Britain  encouragement  to  rebellion  was  held  out  to  the  fubjedls 
of  every  ftate,  and  that  war  was  thereby  waged  againft 
every  eft ablifhed  government.  Of  this  decree  the  French 
executive  council  gave  explanations,  denying  the  fair- 
nefs  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  it,  and  alleging, 
that  the  intention  of  the  convention  was  only  to  give 
aid  to  fuch  countries  as  had  already  acquired  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  by  a  declaration  of  the  general  will  requefted 
aid  forks  preservation.  But  this  explanation  cannot  be 
admitted.  The  decree  exprefsly  fays,  that  the  French 
nation  will  grant  ajfiflance  to  all  who  wifh  to  procure  liber¬ 
ty  ;  and  when  it  is  confidered  what  their  notions  of  li¬ 
berty  are,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  their  intention 
was  to  excite  rebellion  in  foreign  nations.  The  fecond 
point  of  difpute  referred  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt. 
This  river  runs  from  Brabant  thro  ugh  the  Dutch  territory 
to  the  fea.  The  Dutch  had  Shut  up  the  mouth  of  it,  and 
prevented  any  maritime  commerce  from  being  carried  on 
by  the  people  of  Brabant  by  means  of  the  river.  To  render 
them  Selves  popular  in  Brabant,  the  French  had  decla¬ 
red,  that  they  would  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 
But  Great  Britain  had  fome  time  before  bound  herfelf 
by  treaty  with  the  Dutch  to  afiift  them  in  obftrudling 
this  navigation,  and  now  declared  to  the  French,  that 
the  project  of  opening  the  Scheldt  muft  be  renounced 
if  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  to  remain.  The 
French  alleged,  that  by  the  law  of  nations  navigable  ri¬ 
vers  ought  to  be  open  to  all  who  refide  on  their  banks; 
but  that  the  point  was  of  no  importance  either  to 
France  or  England,  and  even  of  very  little  importance 
to  Holland ;  that  if  the  people  of  Brabant  themfelves 
chofe  to  give  it  up,  they  would  make  no  objection. 
It  has  been  thought  remarkable,  that  the  Dutch  gave 
themfelves  no  trouble  about  the  matter.  They  did  not 
afk.  the  affiftance  of  England  ;  and  with  that  coolnefs 
which  is  peculiar  to  their  charafter,  the  merchants  in¬ 
dividually  declared,  that  if  the  Scheldt  was  opened,  they 
could  manage  their  commerce  as  well  at  Antwerp  as 
at  Amfterdam.  But  in  all  this  there  is  nothing 
flrange.  Among  the  Dutch  were  many  republicans, 
who  wifhed  for  tlie  downfal  of  the  ftadtholder.  Thefe 
rejoiced  at  every  thing  which  diftreffed  him,  or  had  a 
tendency  to  render  his  office  ufelefs  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Others,  who  thought  differently,  were  afraid 
to  fpeak  their  fentiments,  as  Dumourier  was  in  their 
neighbourhood  with  a  vi&orious  army.  The  refult  of 
the  whole  was,  that  M.  Chauvelin  was  commanded  by 
the  Britiffi  government  to  leave  this  country.  The 
French  executive  council  gave  powers  to  another  mini- 
t  I4g  fter,  M.  Maret,  to  negociate,  and  requefted  a  paffiport 
War  decla-  for  him  ;  but  he  was  not  fuffered  to  land.  The  haughty 
red  aga^ft  republicans  having  thus  far  humbled  themfelves  before 
England  the  Brltll}l  gove™ment,  at  laft*  on  the  iff  of  Febru- 
and  ftadt-  arT  *793*  on  the  motion  of  Briffot,  the  national  con- 
ho!der  of  vention  decreed,  among  other  articles,  that  “  Georcre 

bioUand,  king  0f  England  had  never  ceafed  fiuce  the  revolution 


of  the  ioth  of  Auguft  1792  from  giving  to  the  French 
French  nation  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  concert  Rwlutionj  $1 
of  crowned  heads ;  that  he  had  drawn  into  the  fame 
lake  the  ftadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  that,  ** 

contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  Englifh  miniflry 
had  granted  protection  to  the  emigrants  and  others  who 
have  openly  appeared  in  arms  againft  France;  that  they 
have  committed  an  outrage  againft  the  French  repub¬ 
lic,  by  ordering  the  ambaffador  of  France  to  quit  Great 
Britain  ;  that  the  Englifh  have  flopped  divers  boats 
and  veffels  laden  with  corn  for  France,  whilft,  at  the 
fame  time,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1786,  they  con¬ 
tinue  the  exportation  of  it  to  other  foreign  countries  ; 
that  to  thwart  more  efficacioufly  the  commercial  tranf- 
adlions  of  the  .republic  with  England,  they  have  by  an 
a£l  of  parliament  prohibited  the  circulation  of-affignats.  * 

The  convention  therefore  declare ,  that  in  confequeuce 
of  thefe  adls  of  hoftility  and  aggreffion,  the  French  re¬ 
public  is  at  war  with  the  king  of  England  and  the 
ftadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces.” 

The  abfurdity  of  pretending  that  any  treaty  with 
France  made  in  1783  could  be  violated  by  protecting 
the  emigrants  who  fled  from  the  fury  of  the  convention, 
muft  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  The  convention  was 
itfelf  a  rebellious  ufurpation  of  the  government  with 
which  fuch  a  treaty  was  made.  The  prohibition  of 
affignats  was  certainly  contrary  to  no  law,  and  was  fanc- 
tioned  by  every  motive  of  expediency,  unlefs  the  con¬ 
vention  could  prove  that  all  nations  were  bound  by 
the  law  of  nature  to  rifle  their  own  credit  upon  the 
credit  of  the  French  republic. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  abfurd  declaration  againft  And  againft 
Britain,  war  was  likewife  declared  againft  Spain  ;  and  Spain, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer  France  was  at  War  with 
all  Europe,  excepting  only  Swifferland,  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Turkey. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Dumourier,  who  was  pro-  Progrtfsof 
ceeding  agreeably  to  his  orders,  made  an  attack  upon  Dumourier. 
Holland  ;  but  in  doing  this  he  difperfed  his  troops  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  expofe  them  much  to  any  attack 
on  the  fide  of  Germany.  He  commanded  General  Mi¬ 
randa  to  inveft  Maeftricht,  while  he  advanced  to  block 
up  fireda  and  Bergen-op-zoom.  The  firft  of  thefe  places, 
viz.  Breda, furrendered  on  the  24thof  February ;  Klundert 
was  taken  on  the  26th  ;  and  Gertruydenberg  on  the 
4th  of  March.  But  here  the  triumphs  of  Dumourier 
ended.  The  fieges  of  Williamftadt  and  Bergen -op-'  J 

zoom  were  vigorously  but  unfuccefsfully  preffed.  On  He[/Jc#-  I 
the  1  ft  of  March  General  Clairfait  having  paffed  the  feated. 
Roer,  attacked  the  French  polls,  and  compelled  them 
to  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  2000  men. 

The  following  day  the  archduke  attacked  them  anew 
with  conftderahle  fuccefs.  O11  the  3d  the  French  were 
driven  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  the  lofs  of  4000  men 
killed  and  1600  taken  prifoners. 

The  fiege  of  Maeftricht  was  now  raffed,  and  the 
French  retreated  to  Tongres,  where  they  were  alfo  at¬ 
tacked  and  forced  to  retreat  to  St  Tron.  Dumourier 
here  joined  them,  but  did  not  bring  his  army  along’ 
with  him  from  the  attack  upon  Holland.  After  fome> 
fkirmifhes  a  general  engagement  took  place  at  Neer- 
winden.  It  was  fought  on  the  part  of  the  French- 
with  great  obftinacy  ;  but  they  were  at  length  over¬ 
powered  by  the  number  of  their  enemies,  and  perhaps 
alfo  by  the  treachery  of  their  commander.  This  de¬ 
feat  was  fatal.  The  French  loft  3000  men,  and  6020 
2  immediately 
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French  immediately'deferted  and  went  home  to  France.  Dumou- 
tevolutlon,rjer  continued  to  retreat,  and  on  tlie  2id  he  was  again 
1793- 
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attacked  near  Louvain.  He  now,  through  the  medium 
of  Colonel  Mack,  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Im- 
perialifts  that  his  retreat  fhould  not  be  ferioufly  inter¬ 
rupted.  It  was  now  fully  agreed  between  him  and  the 
Imperialifts,  that  while  the  lattertook  poffeffionof  Conde 
and  Valenciennes,  he  fhould  march  to  Paris,  diffolve 
the  convention,  and  place  the  fon  of  the  late  king  up¬ 
on  the  throne. 

The  rapid  retreat  and  fuccefiive  defeats  of  General 
Dumourier  rendered  his  condudl  fufpicious.  Commif- 
fioners  were  fent  from  the  executive  power  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  difeovering  his  defigns.  They  diffembled,  and 
pretended  to  communicate  to  him  a  fcheme  of  a  coun¬ 
ter-revolution.-  He  confeffed  his  intention  of  diffolving 
the  convention  and  the  Jacobin  club  by  force,  which 
he  faid  would  not  exit!  three  weeks  longer,  and  of  re- 
floring  monarchy.  On  the  report  of  thefe  commif- 
fioners  the  convention  fent  Bournonville  the  minifler  of 
war  to  fuperfede  and  arreft  Dumourier,  along  with  Ca¬ 
mus,  Blancal,  La  Marque,  and  Quinette,  as  commif- 
fioners.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  thefe  men  was 
at  leaft  hazardous,  to  fay  no  more  of  it  ;  and  the  refult 
was,  that  on  the  firft  of  April  Dumourier  fent  them 
prifoners  to  General  Clairfait’s  head  quarters  at  Tour- 
But  hi  ar.  naY  as  l^ftages  for  the  fafety  of  the  royal  family.  He 
my  refute  next  attempted  to  feduce  his  army  from  their  fidelity 
to  ad  with  to  the  convention  ;  but  he  fpeedily  found  that  he  had 
^im*  much  miftaken  the  character  of  his  troops.  Upon  the 
report  that  their  general  was  to  be  carried  as  a  criminal 
to  Paris,  th^y  were  feized  with  fudden  indignation;  but 
when  they  found  that  an  attempt  was  making  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  them  to  turn  their  arms  agaiufl  their  coun- 
P  rod  am  a  try*  t^ie^r  fentiments  altered.  On  the  yth  of  April  two 
tkms'.f  the  proclamations  were  iffued  ;  one  by  General  Dumourier, 
Imperial  and  the  other  by  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  declaring 
commander  that  their  only  purpofe  was  to  reflore  the  conilitution 
m  chief.  o£  1790,  and  1791.  Prince  Cobourg  announ¬ 

ced  that  the  allied  powers  wifhed  merely  to  co-operate 
with  General  Dumourier  in  giving  to  France  her  con- 
flitutional  king  and  the  conilitution  fne  had  formed  for 
herfelf,  declaring,  on  his  word  of  honour,  that  he  came 
not  to  the  French  territory  for  the  purpofe  ol  making 
conquefts,  On  tlie  fame  day  Dumourier  went  to  the 
advanced  guard  of  his  own  camp  at  Maulde.  He  there 
learned  that  the  corps  of  artillery  had  rifen  upon  their 
general,  and  were  marching  te  Valenciennes  ;  and  he 
foon  found  that  the  whole  army  had  determined  to 
Hand  by  their  country.  Seven  hundred  -cavalry  and 
800  infantry  was  the  whole  amount  of  thofe  that  de- 
ferted  with  Dumourier  to  the  Andrians,  and  many  of 
them  afterwards  returned.  . 

'By  the  defection  of  Dumourier,  however,  the  whole 
army  of  the  north  was  diflblved,  and  in  part  difbanded, 
in  prefence  of  a  numerous,  well-difciplined,  and  vidlo- 
rious  enemy.  The  Prufiians  were  at  the  fame  time  ad¬ 
vancing  on  the  Rhine  with  an  immenfe  force,  and  about 
to  commence  the  liege  of  Mentz.  In  the  interior  of 
the  republic  more  ferious  evils  if  poflible  were  ariftug. 
In  the  departments  of  La  Vendee  and  La  Loire,  or 
the  Provinces  of  Brittany  and  Poitou,  immenfe  multi¬ 
tudes  of  emigrants  and  other  royaliils  had  gradually  af- 
fembled  111  the  courle  of  the  winter.  1  liey  prodded 
to  ad  in  tlie  name  of  Monfkur,  as  regent  of  France, 
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About  the  middle  of  March  they  advanced  againfl  Frer  ch 
Nantz  to  the  amount  of  40,000.  In  the  begiimingRevollul/’n* 
of  April  they  defeated  the  republicans  in  two  pitched 
battles,  and  pofiefTed  themfelves  of  50  leagues  of  coun¬ 
try.  They  even  threatened  by  tlieir  own  efforts  to  i  ^ 
Ihake  the  new  republic  to  its  foundation.  On  the  8thcongrefs  of 
of  April  a  congrefs  of  the  combined  powers  aflembled'hti  com* 
at  Antwerp.  It  was  attended  by  the  prince  of  Orange hked 
and  his  two  fons,  with  his  excellency  Vander  Spiegel,  i'ower&* 
on  the  part  of  Holland  ;  by  the  duke  of  York  and 
Lord  Auckland  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  by  the 
prince  of  Saiie  Cobourg,  Counts  Metterinch,  Staren- 
berg,  and  Mercy  Dargenteau,  with  the  PrufTian,  Spa- 
nifh,  and  Neapolitan  envoys.  It  was  here  determined 
to  commence  adive  operations  againfl  Fiance.  The 
prince  of  Cobourg’s  proclamation  was  recalled,  and  a 
fcheme  of  conquefl  announced. 

Commiflioners  from  the  convention  now  fet  up  the  rhe  repub*, 
flandard  of  the  republic  anew,  and  the  fcattered  bat-  kan  army 
talions  flocked  around  it.  General  Dampierrc  was  ap-a£a*nta^ 
pointed  commander,  and  on  the  13th  he  was  able  to^em^ie^* 
refill  a  general  attack  upon  his  advanced  polls.  On 
the  14th,  his  advanced  guard  yielded  to  fuperior  num¬ 
bers,  but  on  the  15th  was  vidorious  in  a  long  and 
well-fought  battle.  On  the  23d  the  Auflrians  were 
again  repulfed,  and  on  the  ill  of  May  General  Dam- 
pierre  was  liimfelf  repulfed  in  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy.  On  the  8th  another  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  the  French  general  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball. 

On  the  23d  a  very  determined  attack  was  made  by  the 
allies  upon  the  French  fortified  camp  of  Famars,  which 
covered  the  town  of  Valenciennes.  The  French  were 
overcome,  and  in  the  night  abandoned  their  camp.  In 
confequence  of  this  the  allies  were  enabled  to  commence 
the  fiege  of  Valenciennes  ;  for  Conde  had  been  block¬ 
aded  from  the  1  ft  of  April. 

About  the  fame  time  General  Cufline  on  the  Rhine 
made  a  violent  but  unfuccefsful  attack  upon  the  Pruf- 
fians,  in  confequence  of  which  they  were  foon  enabled 
to  lay  fiege  to  Mentz.  The  Corfican  General  Paoli  Revolt  of 
revolted  at  this  period  ;  and  the  new  republic,  affaulted  Paoh. 
from  without  by  the  whole  flrengthjof  Europe,  was  un¬ 
dermined  by  treachery  and  fadlion  within. 

While  the  country  was  in  a  ilate  verging  upon  utter  gtate  0f 
ruin,  parties  in  the  convention  were  gradually  waxing  ar: its  in 
more  fierce  in  their  animolity  ;  and  regardlefs  of  what  Fr  a  nee,  and 
was  palling  at  a  diflance,  they  feemed  onty  anxious  forthe  reVL  ju" 
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the  extermination  of  each  other.  In  the  month  of  etU- 
Marcli,  the  celebrated  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  efla-blifhed, 
blifhed  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  crimes  committed  a- 
gainfl  the  flate;  and  the  Girondift  party,  the  mildnefs  of 
whole  adminillration  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  in- 
creafe  the  evils  of  their  country,  began  to  fee  the  new 
ceflity  of  adopting  meafures  of  fever] ty.  But  the  pub¬ 
lic  calamities,  which  now  vapidly  followed  each  other  in 
fuccefiion,  were  aferibed  by  their  countrymen  to  their 
imbeciiiity  or  perfidy.  This  gave  to  the  party  of  the 
Mountain  a  fatal  advantage.  Oil  the  iyth  of  April 
the  communes  of  the  48  fed!  ions  of  Paris  prefen  ted  a 
petition,  requiring  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Girondifls 
therein  named  fhould  be  impeached  and  expelled  from 
the  convention.  This  was  followed  up  on  the  1  il  of 
May  by  another  petition  from  the  fuburb  of  St  Antoine. 

The  Giroridill  party  in  the  mean  time  impeached  Ma¬ 
rat,  but  he  was  acquitted  by  the-jury  at  his  trial,  i  he 
A  a  z  lvlou::» 
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French  Mountain,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Jacobin  club,  had 
R7“rn’n°w  acquired  a  complete  afcendancy  over  the  city  of 
Paris.  The  Girondifts  or  Briffotines  prop.ofed  there¬ 
fore  to  remove  the  convention  from  the  capital $  and  to 
prevent  this,  the  Mountain  refolved  to  make  the  fame 
life  of  the  people  of  the  capital  againft  the  Girondiii 
party  that  they  had  formerly  done  againft  the  monarch 
on  the  loth  of  Auguft.  It  is  unneceffary  to  ftate  in 
detail  all  the  tumults  that  occurred  either  in  Paris  or  in 
the  convention  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  month 
of  May.  On  the  31ft,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  tocfin  was  founded,  the  generale  was  heat,  and  the 
alarm  guns  filed.  All  was  commotion  and  terror.  The 
citizens  flew  to  arms,  and  affembled  round  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Some  deputations  demanded  a  decree  of  accufa- 
tion  againft  35  of  its  members.  The  day,  however,  was 
fpent  without  decifion.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  ifl 
of  June  an  armed  force  made  the  fame  demand.  On 
the  2d  of  June  this  was  repeated,  the  tocfin  again 
founded,  and  an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  furrounded 
the  national  hall.  At  laft  Barrere  mounted  the  tri¬ 
bune.  He  was  confidered  as  a  moderate  man,  and  re- 
fpeded  by  both  parties  ;  but  he  now  artfully  deferted 
the  Girondifts.  He  invited  the  denounced  members 
voluntarily  to  refign  their  character  of  reprefen tatives 
Some  of  them  complied,  and  the  prefident  attempted 
to  diffolve  the  fitting  ;  but  the  members  were  now 
imprifoned  in  their  own  hall.  Henriot,  commander  of 
the  armed  force,  compelled  them  to  remain  ;  and  the 
obnoxious  deputies,  amounting  to  upwards  of  go  in 
number,  were  put  under  arreft,  and  a  decree  of  cfenun- 
ifo  ciation  againft  them  figned. 

The  Moun-  Jt  is  obvious,  thut  on  this  occafion  the  liberties  of 
tam  party  prance  were  trodden  under  foot.  The  minority  of  the 
national  reprefen  tatives,  by  the  affiftance  of  an  armed 
force  raifed  in  the  capital,  compelled  the  majority  to 
fubmit  to  their  meafures,  and  took  the  leading  members 
prifoners.  Thus  the  city  of  Paris  affumed  to  itfelf  the 
whole  powers  of  the  French  republic  ;  and  the.  nation 
was  no  longer  governed  by  reprefentatives  freely  chofen, 
but  by  a  minority  of  their  members,  whofe  fentiments 
the  city  of  Paris  and  the  Jacobin  club  had  thought  fit  to 
approve  of.  Human  hiftory  is  a  mafe  of  contradictions. 
The  Mountain  party  came  into  power  by  preaching  li¬ 
berty,  and  by  violating  its  fundamental  principles.  How 
far  the  plea  of  political  neceflity  may  excufe  their  con- 
dud,  we  fhall  not  venture  to  decide  explicitly.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  they  foon  commenced  a  career  of 
the  molt  terrible  energy  both  at  home  and  abroad  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  nations. 

The  firft  refult  of  their  victory  in  the  capital  was  ca¬ 
lamitous  to  the  republic  at  large.  Briffot  and  fome 
other  deputies  efcaped,  and  endeavoured  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  civil  war.  In  general,  however,  the  influence 
ties  and  dc-0^  t^ie  Jacobin  club,  and  of  its  various  branches,  was 
partments  fuch,  that  the  north  of  France  adhered  to  the  conven- 
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of  Mentz  and  Valenciennes  proteded  it  againft  the  ini- 
mediate  entrance  of  a  foreign  force,  and  allowed  leifure  Rev°luhQC 
for  one  of  its  internal  fadions  to  gain  an  afcendancy,  l793’ 
and  thereafter  to  proteCl  its  independence.  In  the  ~ 
mean  time,  the  political  enthufiafm  of  all  orders  of  per- 
fons  was  fuch,  that  even  the  female  fex  did  not  efcape  l6z 
its  contagion.^  A  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Char-  Mara'  nnir 
lotte  Corde,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  came  from  thedered  by  * 
department  of  Calvades  to  devote  her  life  for  what  fhe  womalu 
thought  the  canfe  of  freedom  and  of  her  country.  She 
requeued  an  interview  with  Marat ,  the  mo  ft  obnoxious 
of  the  Mountain  party.  Having  obtained  it,  and  con¬ 
vened  with  him  calmly  for  fome  time,  fhe  fuddenly 
plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breaft,  and  walked  carelefsly 
out  of  the  houfe.  She  was ,  immediately  feized  and 
condemned.  At  the  place  of  execution  fhe  behaved 
witlunfinite  conftancy,  fhouting  Vive  la  republique .  The 
remains  of  Marat  were  interred  with  great  fplendor, 
and  the  convention  attended  his  funeral.  His  party 
perhaps  derived  advantage  from  the  manner  of  his 
death,  as  it  feemed  to  fallen  the  odious  charge  of  affaf- 
fi nation  upon  their  antagonifts,  and  gave  them  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fullering  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  The 
truth  is,  that  affaflination  was  fandioned  by  both  par¬ 
ties  under  pretence  of  defending  the  liberties  of  the  re¬ 
public. 


One  of  the  firft  ads  of  the  Mountain  junto  after  The  rc pub. 
"ir  triumph  was  to  finifh  the  republican  conftitution.  lican  conftii 


their 


tion  as  it  flood  ;  but  the  fouthern  departments  were 
fpeedily  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion.  The  department  of 
Lyons  declared  the  Mountain  party  outlawed.  Mar- 
feilles  and  Toulon  followed  the  example  of  Lyons,  and 
entered  into  a  confederacy,  which  has  fince  been  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Feeder ali/tn,  The  departments  of 
La  Gironde  and  Calvades  broke  out  into  open  revolt. 
In  fhort,  the  whole  of  France  was  in  a  ftate  of  violent 
convulfioii.  Still,  however,  the  enthufiaftic  garrifons 


Previous  to  their  fall,  the  Girondifts  had  brought  for-tation 
ward  the  plan  of  a  conftitution,  chiefly  the  work  of^M  b/ 
Condorcet;  but  it  never  was  fandioned  by  the  conven-  tain!  °Un* 
tion,  and  was  too  intricate  to  be  pradically  ufeful. 

The  new  conftitution  now  framed,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  fandioned  by  the  nation,  but  has  never  yet  been 
put  in  practice,  abolifhes  the  former  mode  of  eleding 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  through  the  medium 
of  electoral  afiemblies,  and  appoints  them  to  be  chofen 
immediately  by  the  primary  afiemblies,  which  are  made 
to  confift  of  from  200  to  60 o  citizens,  each  man  vo¬ 
ting  by  ballot  or  open  vote  at  his  option.  There  is 
one  deputy  for  every  40,000  individuals,  and  popula¬ 
tion  is  the  foie  bafis  of  reprefen tation.  The  eledions 
take  place  every  year  on  the  ift  of  May.  Eledoral 
afiemblies  are  flill  retained  for  one  purpofe.  Every 
200  citizens  in  the  primary  afiemblies  name  one  eledor  ; 
and  an  aflembly  of  all  the  eledors  of  the  department  is 
afterwards  held,  which  eleds  candidates  for  the  executive 
council ,  or  miniflry  of  the  republic.  The  legislative  body 
choofes  out  of  this  lift  of  candidates  the  members  of 
the  executive  council.  One  half  of  this  council  is  re¬ 
newed  by  each  legiflature  in  the  laft  month  of  the  fef- 
fipn.  Every  law,  after  it  is  paffed  by  the  legiflative 
body,  is  fent  to  the  department.  If  in  more  than  half 
of  the  departments  the  tenth  of  the  primary  afiemblies 
of  each  have  not  objeded  to  it,  it  becomes  effedual. 

Trial  by  jury  is  eflablifhed.  National  conventions  may 
be  called  for  altering  the  conftitution,  and  mujl  be  call¬ 
ed,  if  required  by  the  tenth  of  the  primary  affemblies 
of  each  department  in  a  majority  of  the  departments. 

The  publication  of  this  conftitution  procured  no 
fmall  degree  of  applaufe  to  the  convention  and  the 
Mountain  party.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
formed  (being  only  a  fortnight)  feemed  to  caft  a  juft 
reproach  upon  the  flownefs  of  their  antagonifts,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  their  being  decidedly  fe- 
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i  FTCnrh  rioua  in  the  caufe  of  republican ifm.  No  regard,  how- 
\  Lcvo’ution,  ever>  has  been  paid  to  it  by  the  convention,  which  has 
w  !793*  declared  itfelf  permanent,  nor  indeed  does  it  feem  pof- 
^>4  fible  to  carry  it  into  execution.- 

Fail  of  We  have  mentioned  that  Conde  was  invefted  from 
>rdc  and  the  beginning  of  April.  It  did  not  yield  till  the  10th 
^Ji'alencien*  0f  July,  when  the  garrifon  was  fo  much  reduced  by  fa- 
*  ,tu  mine  and  difeafe,  that  out  of  4000  men,  of  which  it 
originally  confided,  only  1500  were  fit  for  fervice.  The 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  in  the  mean  time  fixed  upon 
the  fiege  of  Valenciennes.  Colonel  Moncrieff  had  con¬ 
tended,  that  batteries  ought  immediately  to  be  placed 
under  the  walls  without  approaching  it  by  regular  pa¬ 
rallels  ;  but  the  Imperial  engineer  Mr  Ferrf.ris  afferted, 
that  the  work  of  the  great  Vauban  mu  ft  be  treated  with 
more  refpe<ft ;  and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  the 
council  of  war.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the 
14th  of  June.  Few  Tallies  were  attempted  by  the  gar- 
r^fon,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number. 
The  inhabitants  at  firft  wifhed  to  furrender ;  but  the 
violence  of  the  bombardment  prevented  their  aflem- 
bling  or  giving  much  trouble  on  that  head  to  General 
Ferrand  the  governor.  Much  of  the  labour  of  the 
fiege  confided  of  mines  and  countermines.  Some  of 
thefe  having  been  fuccefsfnlly  fprung  by  the  allies,  frhe 
town  was  furrendered  on  the  27th  of  July  by  capitula¬ 
tion  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  took  poficffion  of  it  in 
behalf  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  fiege  of 
Mentz  was  at  the  fame  time  going  on.  It  fufFered 
much  from  famine.  At  laft,  after  an  unfuccefsful  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine  for  its  relief, 

-  Mentz  furrendered  on  the  2  2d  of  July. 

The  allied  At  the  termination  of  the  fiege  of  Valenciennes  it  is 
powers  di-  faid  that  the  allied  powers  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  pro¬ 
vided  as  to  ceed  next.  The  Anftrian  commanders  are  faid  to  have 
tur^ pro-  Pre^ente(i  two  plans  :  The  firft  was  to  penetrate  to  Pa- 
ceediog.  by  the  affiftance  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Seine ;  the  other  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  confter- 
nation  occafioned  by  the  furrender  of  Valenciennes,  and 
with  50,000  light  troops  to  penetrate  fuddeuly  to  Paris, 
while  a  debarkation  fhould  be  made  ©n  the  coaft  of 
Brittany  to  alfift  the  royalifts.  The  propofal  of  the 
Britifh  miniltry  was,  however,  adopted,  which  was,  to 
divide  the  grand  army,  and  to  attack  Weft  Flanders, 
Uofortu-  beginning  with  the  fiege  of  Dunkirk.  This  determi¬ 
nate  confc  natl0n  proved  ruinous  to  the  allies.  The  French  found 
fences  oi  means  to  vanquifh  in  detail  that  army,  which  they 
ofnfeir^  n could  not  encounter  when  united, 
kites,  It  is  faid  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  in  fecret  cor- 
refpondence  with  Omeron  the  governor  of  Dunkirk  ; 
but  he  was  removed  before  any  advantage  could  be  ta¬ 
ken  of  his  treachery.  On  the  24th  of  Auguft  the 
Duke  of  York  attacked  and  drove  the  French  outpofts 
into  the  town,  after  an  a£lion  in  which  the  Auftrian 
General  Dalton  was  killed.  A  naval  armament  was  * 
expe&ed  from  Great  Britain  to  co-operate  in  the  fiege, 
but  it  did  not  arrive.  In  the  mean  time,  a  flrong  re¬ 
publican  force  menaced  the  covering  army  of  the  allies, 
which  was  commanded  by  General  Freytag.  He  was 
foon  attacked  and  totally  routed.  The  fiege  was  rai- 
fed.  The  Britifti  loft  their  heavy  cannon  and  baggage, 
with  fevcral  thoufandmen;  and  the  convention,  belie¬ 
ving  that  their  General  Houchard  could  have  cut  off 
the  Duke  of  York’s  retreat,  tried  and  executed  him  for 
this  negledf  of  duty. 


Prince  Cobourg  and  General  Clairfait  in  the  mean  French 
time  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  befiege  Cambray  and  Revolution,* 
Bouchain.  Quefnoy  was,  however,  taken  by  General 
Clairfait  on  the  nth  of  September  ;  and  heic  finally 
terminated  for  the  prefent  campaign  the  fuccefs  of  the 
allies  in  the  Netherlands. 

A  confiderable  part  of  the  French  army  of  the 
north  took  a  ftrong  poiition  near  Maubeuge,  where 
they  were  blockaded  by  Prince  Cobourg  ;  but  upon 
the  15th  and  16th  of  O&ober  he  was  repeatedly  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  French  troops  under  General  Jourdan, 
who  fucceeded  Houchard.  The  French  had  now  re¬ 
covered  their  vigour.  They  brought  into  the  field  a 
formidable  train  of  artillery,  in  which  were  many  24 
pounders.  Commiflioners  from  the  convention  ha¬ 
rangued  the  foldiers,  threatened  the  fearful,  and  ap¬ 
plauded  the  brave.  Crowds  of  women,  without  confn- 
iion,  went  through  the  ranks,  diftributing  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors  in  abundance,  and  carrying  off  the  wounded. 

The  attacks  were  repeated  and  terrible  on  both  fides  ; 
but  the  Auftrians  had  confiderably  the  difadvantage, 
and  Prince  Cobourg  retired  during  the  night.  The 
French  now  menaced  maritime  Flanders.  -  They  took 
Furnes  and  beiieged  Nieuport.  A  detachment  of 
Britifh  troops  ready  to  fail  to  the  Weft  Indies  were 
liaftily  fent  to  Oftewd,  and  prevented  for  the  prefent 
the  farther  progrefs  of  the  French. 

Such  was  the  multiplicity  of  the  events  that  now  oc¬ 
curred  in  France,  that  it  is  difficult  to  Hate  the  out¬ 
lines  of  them  with  any  tolerable  perfpicuity.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  exteniive  diffenfions  that  occur¬ 
red  throughout  the  republic  in  confequence  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Mountain  party  on  the  31ft  of  May.  The 
department  of  Calvades  was  firft  in  arms  againft  the 
convention  under  the  command  of  General  Felix  Wimp- 
fen  ;  but  before  the  end  of  July  the  infurre&ion  was 
quieted,  after  a  few  flight  fkirmifhes*  But  the  foedera-  Lyon/be-- 
lifm  of  the  cities  of  Marfeilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon,  ftilKIeged  by 
remained.  Lyons  was  attacked  on  the  8th  of  Auguft 'j1*  cjjnver<-* 
by  the  conventional  troops.  Several  actions  followed,  [r00p^  an(j 
which  were  attended  with  great  lofs  both  on  the  part  taken, 
of  the  aftailants  and  of  the.  befieged.  The  city  was  re¬ 
duced  almoft  to  ruins  ;  but  it  held  out  during  the 
whole  month  of  September.  The  befieging  General 
Kellerman  was  removed  from  his  command,  on  account 
of  his  fuppofed  inactivity ;  and  the  city  furrendered  on 
the  8th  of  O&ober  to  General  Doppet,  a  man  who  had 
lately  been  a  phyfician.  Such  was  the  rage  of  party  (jnrejent^ 
zeal  at  this  time,  that  the  walls  and  public  buildings  ofi  gtharac- 
Lyons  were  ordered  to  be  deftroyed,  and  its  name  of  the 
changed  to  that  of  Vilfe  djfranchie .  Many  hundreds  coliftuerorc# 
of  its  citizens  were  dragged  to  the  fcaffold  on  account 
of  their  alleged  treafonable  refiftance  to  the  convention. 

The  vi&orious  party,  wearied  by  the  How  operation  of 
the  guillotine^  at  laft  deftroyed  their  prifoners  in  multi¬ 
tudes,  by  firing  grape-fhot  upon  them.  Such  indeed 
was  the  unrelenting  chara&er  of  the  Mountain  at  this 
time,  not  only  here  but  through  the  whole  republic,' 
that  they  themfelves  pretended  not  to  excufe  it,  but 
declared,  that  terror  was  with  them  the  order  of  the 

day-  1C0 

In  the  end  of  July  General  Caitaux  was  fent  againft  The  Mar- 
Marfeilles.  Tn  the  beginning  of  Auguft  he  gained killois  obii* 
fome  fucceftes  over  the  advanced  foederalift  troops.  OnKc.^to 
the  24th  he  took  the  town  of  Aix,  and  the  Marfelloisnuu 
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French  fubmitted.  But  the  leading*  people  of  the  important 
“n't0"n  anc*  ^iarb°ur  °f  Toulon  entered  into  a  negocia- 
u.,...  ^...L  tion,  and  fubmitted  to  the  Britifti  admiral  Lord  Hood, 
170  under  condition  that  he  (hould  preferve  as  a  depofit  the 
Toulon  .town  and  (hipping  for  Louis  XVII.  and  under  the  fli- 
ly^ubmits  Pu^atl*on  that  he  (hould  aflift  in  reftoring  the  conttitu- 
to  L(Kd  "tion  of  1789.  The  fiege  of  Toulon  was  commenced 

Hood,  by  General  Cartaux  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

It  continued  without  much  vigour  during  that  and  the 
whole  of  the  fucceeding  month.  Neapolitan,  Spanifh, 
and  Englifti  troops,  were  brought  by  fea  to  aflift  in  its 
■defence.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  General  Car- 
■taux  was  removed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy, 
.and  General  Dugommier  fucceeded  him.  General  O’ 
•Hara  arrived  with  reinforcements  from  Gibraltar,  and 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  town,  under  a 
-commiffion  from  his  Britannic  majefty.  On  the  30th 
of  November,  the  garrifon  made  a  powerful  fally 
to  deflroy  fome  batteries  that  were  eredling  upon 
heights  which  commanded  the  city.  The  French  were 
iurprifed,  and  t'he  allies  fucceeded  completely  in  their 
obje&;  but,  elated  by  the  facility  of  their  conqueft,  the 
allied  troops  rufhed  forward  in  purfuit  of  the  flying 
enemy,  contrary  to  their  orders,  and  were  unexpected¬ 
ly  met  by  a  ftroag  French  force  that  was  drawn  out  to 
proteCl  the  fugitives.  General  O’Hara  now  came  from 
the  city  to  endeavour  to  bring  off  his  troops  with  regulari¬ 
ty  He  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  taken  prifoner.  The 
total  lofs  of  the  allies  in  this  affair  was  effimated  at  nearly 
*>ne  thoufand  men.  The  French  had  now  muttered  in 
full  force  around  Toulon,  and  prepared  for  the  attack. 
It  was  begun  on  the  1 9th  of  December  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  was  chiefly  directed  againft  Fort  Mulgrave, 
defended  by  the  Britifti.  T  his  fort  was  protected  by 
an  entrenched  camp,  13  pieces  of  cannon,  36  and  24 
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Wih  obr-P°UnclerS’  *  mortars>  and  3000  troops.  'Such  was 
ge<f  to  eva-  ^ie  ar^our  °f  affault,  that-  it  was  carried  in  an  hour, 
.eiiate  it.  and  the  whole  garrifon  was  deftroyed  or  taken.  The 
allies  now  found  it  impofiible  to  defend  the  place  ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day  embarked  their  troops,  after 
having  fet  on  fire  the  arfenal  and  (hips.  A.  ficene  of 
confuiion  here  enfued,  fuch  as  has  not  been  known  in 
the  hiftory  of  modern  wars.  Crowds  of  people  of  eve¬ 
ry  rank,  age,  and  fex,  hurried  on  board  the  fliips,  to 
avoid  the  vengeance  of  their  enraged  countrymen. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  fire  upon  their  late 
allies ;  others  in  defpair  were  feen  plunging  into  the 
fea,  making  a  vain  effort  to  reach  the  (hips;  or  putting 
an  end  at  once  to  their  own  exifience  upon  the  fhore. 

I  hirty-one  fliips  of  the  line  were  found  by  the  Britifh 
at  Toulon;  thirteen  were  left  behind;  ten  were  burnt* 
four  had  been  previously  fent  to  the  French  ports  of 
Breft  and  Rochefort,  with  5000  republicans  who  could 
not  be  traded  ;  and  Great  Britain  finally  obtained  by 
this  expedition  three  fhips  of  the  line  and  five  fri¬ 
gates. 

.  °n  ^1€  Spam  the  war  produced  nothino-  0f 

importance  $  and  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Pied- 
mont  it  went  on  (lowly.  Nice  and  Chamberry  were 
"  1  stained  by  the  French;  but  more  terrible  feen^s 

ssk  AS: 

Jtt!e  undtf;:7-  The  people  were  fuperftitious,  and 
had  acquired  little  idea  of  the  new  opinions  that  had 
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lately  been  propagated  in  the  reft  of  the  empire.  They  Fr- 
were  chiefly  headed  by  priefls,  and  regarded  their 
as  a  religious  one.  Their  mode  of  warfare  ufually  was  W 
to  go  on  in  their  ordinaiy  occupations  as  peaceable  cm! 
zens,  and  fuddenly  to  aflemble  in  immenfe  bands,  info! 
much  that  at  one  time  they  were  faid  to  amount  to 
150,000  men.  They  belieged  Nantz  and  the  city  of 
Orleans,  and  even  Paris  itfelf  was  not  thought  altove. 
ther  fafe  from  their  enterprifes.  The  war  was  inccn* 
ceivably  bloody.  Neither  party  gave  quarter ;  and  La 
Vendee  proved  a  dreadful  drain  to  the  population  of 
France.  On  the  28th  of  June,  .the  conventional  gene- 
ral  Biron  drove  the  royalifts  from  Lucon  ;  and  Nantz 
was  relieved  by  general  Beyfler.  After  fome  fuccefs’ 
general  Wefterman  was  furprifed  by  them,  and  com' 
pelled  to  retreat  to  Parthenay.  In  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  the  royalifts  were  defeated  by  general  Roifi  r. 
nol ;  but  on  the  loth  of  tliat  month,  under  Cliarette 
their  commander  in  chief,  they  again  attacked  Nantz, 
but  fuffered  a  repulfe.  It  would  be  tedious  to  give  a 
minute  detail  of  this  obfeure  but  cruel  war.  The  roy- 
alifts  were  often  defeated  and  feemingly  difperfed, 
but  as  often  arofe  in  crowds  around  the  aftoniihed  re- 
publicans.  At  laft,  however,  about  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  they  were  completely  defeated,  driven  from  La 
Vendee,  and  forced  to  divide  into  feparate  bodies.  One 
of  thefe  threw  itfelf  into  the  ifland  of  Noimioutier, 
where  they  were  fubdued  ;  another  took  the  road  of 
Maine  and  Brittany,  where  they  ftruggled  for  fome 
time  again  ft  their  enemies,  and  were  at  laft  cut  to 
pieces  or  difperfed. 

The  royalifts  had  long  expefted  afliftance  from  Eng- 
laqd;  and  an  armamentunder  the  earlof  Moira  was aftiial- 
ly  fitted  out  for  that  fervice,  but  it  did  not  arrive  till  too 
late,  and  returned  home  without  attempting"  a  landing1, 


I  he  Mountain  party  always  difgraced  their  fucceffeatf  Vf 
by  dreadful  cruelties.  Humanity  is  (hocked,  and  hifto-^rf 
iy  would  almoft  ceafe  to  obtain  credit,  were  we  to  flatethe  Moui* 
in  detail  the  unrelenting  cruelties  which  were  exercifcd party* 
again#  the  unfortunate  royalifts,  chiefly  by  Carrier,  a 
deputy  from  the  convention,  fent  into  this  quarter  with 
unlimited  powers.  Multitudes  of  prifoners  were  crowd¬ 
ed  on  board  veffels  in  the  Loire,  after  which  the  veflels 
wei  e  funk.  No  age  nor  fex  was  fpared  ;  and  thefe  exe¬ 
cutions  were  performed  with  every  circumftance  of  wan¬ 
ton  barbarity  and  infult. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Rhine  a  great  variety  of  events 
occurred  during  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  the  allies®) 
Several  engagements  at  firft  took  plact,  in  which  the  the  Kbift* 
French  were,  upon  the  whole,  fnccefsful.  In  Septem- 
ber,  however,.  Landau  was  inverted  .by  the  combined 
powers  ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  make  every  pofiible  ef¬ 
fort  to  drive  the  French  from  the  ftrong  lines  of  Weif- 
fembouror,  on  the  river  Lauter.  On  the  13th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  Auftrian  general  Wurmfer  made  a  grand 
attack  upon  thefe  lines.  The  French  fay  that  their 
generals  betrayed  them,  and  fuffered  the  lines  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  almoft  without  lehftance.  The  general  of  the  al¬ 
lies  confefled  that  the  lines  might  have  held  out  for 
fevei  al  days.  The  French  retreated  to  Hagenau,  from 
which  they  were  driven  on  the  1 8th  ;  and  fuffered  two 
other  defeats  on  the  25th  and  27th.  Some  of  rhe  prin¬ 
cipal  citizens  of  Strafbourg  now  fent  a  private  (lcputa- 
tmn  to  general  Wurmfer,  offering  to  fin  render  the 
town,  to  be  prefer ved  as  a  deport t  to  be  reftored  to 

Louis 
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General  Wurmfer  refufed  to  accept  of  in  this  quarter  was  immenfe,  and  unexampled  in  the  French 

hiftory  of  modern  war.  It  is  even  faid  that  it  might Revolution^ 
amount  to  more  than  70,000  or  Bo, 000  men. 

Thus  far  we  have  attended  to  the  military  affairs  of  i76 
the  republic  for  fome  time  pall:.  Very  violent  efforts  Violent  ef- 


;  French  Louis  XVII 
.evolution, it  upon  thefe  terms,  infilling  upon  an  abfolute  iurren- 
,  iW  derto  his  Imperial  Majelly.  In  confequence  of  the 
-'V—'  delay  occafioned  by  difagreement,  the  negociation  was 
difeovered,  and  the  citizens  of  Stralbourg  engaged  in 


the  nlot  w*ere  feized  by  St  Tuft  and  Lebas,  commiffion-  were  in  the  mean  time  made  at  Paris  by  the  new  admi-  ^rts  ’ J*® 
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ers  from  the  convention,  and  brought  to  the  fcaffold. 
Prodigious  efforts  were  now  made  by  the  French  to 
recover  their  ground  in  this  quarter.  General  Irem- 
bert  was  fhot  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  9th  of 
November,  upon  a  charge,  probably  ill-founded,  of 
treachery  in  the  affair  of  the  lines  of  Weiffembourg, 
Oil  the  14th,  however,  Fort  Louis  was  taken  by  the 
allies,  not  without  fufpicion  of  treachery  in  the  gover¬ 
nor.  But  here  the  fuccefs  of  general  Wurmfer  might 
be  faid  to  terminate.  On  the  21ft  the  republican  ar¬ 
my  drove  back  the  Aullrians,  and  penetrated  almoft  to 
Hagenau.  An  army  from  the  Mofelle  now  advanced 
to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  On  the 
17th  the  Pruffians  were  defeated  near  Sarhrnck.  Next 
1?  day  their  camp  at  Bliefcaftel  was  ftormed,  and  the 
he  French  French  advanced  to  Deux  Ponts.  On  the  29th  and 
t  length  30th  the  French  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs  in  two 


hat  quar- 


1  violent  attacks  made  on  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  near 
Lautern.  But  it  now  appeared  that  the  French  hacL 
come  into  the  field  with  a  determination  to  conquer 
whatever  it  might  coft.  Every  day  was  a  day  of  battle, 
and  torrents  of  blood  were  fhed  on  both  Tides.  The 
allies  had  the  advantage  of  poffeffing  the  ground,  which, 
in  that  quarter,  at  fuch  a  late  feafon  of  the  year,  is  very 
llrong  on  account  of  its  inequalities  and  moraffes.  In 
military  fkill,  the  French  officers  and  thofe  of  the  allies 
were  perhaps  nearly  equal ;  but  the  French  army  was 
by  far  the  mod  numerous ;  and  although  not  a  match 
in  point  of  difeipline,  yet  it  derived  no  fmall  fuperiority 
from  the  enthufiafm  with  which  the  troops  were  ani¬ 
mated.  On  the  8th  of  December,  under  the  command 
of  general  Pichegru,  the  French  carried  the  redoubts 
which  covered  Hagenau  by  means  of  the  bayonet. 

This  modern  inftrument  of  definition,  againft  which 
no  defenfive  weapon  is  employed,  is  always  mod  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  hands  of  the  mod  intrepid  ;  and  it  was  now  a 
dreadful  engine  in  the  hands  of  French  enthufiafm. — 
The  fineft  troops  that  ever  Europe  produced  were  un¬ 
able  to  withftand  the  fury  of  the  republicans,  which 
feemed  only  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  multitude 
of  companions  that  they  loft.  On  the  2  2d  the  allies 
were  driven  with  immenfe  (laughter  from  Hagenau,  not- 
withftanding  the  immenfe  works  they  had  thrown  up 
for  their  defence.  The  entrenchments  on  the  heights 
of  Reilhoffen,  Jauderffioffen,  See.  were  confidered  as 
more  impregnable  than  thofe  of  Jemappe.  They  were 
ftormed  by  the  army  of  the  Mofelle  and  the  Rhine, 
under  generals  Hoche  and  Pichegru.  On  the  23d  and 
24th,  the  allies  were  purfued  to  the  heights- of  Wrotte. 
On  the  26th,  the  entrenchments  there  were  forced  by 
the  bayonet,  after  a  defperate  conflidl.  On  the  27th, 
the  republican  army  arrived  ♦at  Weiffembourg  in  tri¬ 
umph.  General  Wurmfer  retreated  acrofs  the  Rhine, 
and  the  duke  of  Brunfwiek  haftily  fell  back  to  cover 
Mentz.  The  blockade  of  Landau,  which  had  lafted 
four  months,  was  raffed.  Fort  Louis  was  evacuated 
by .  the  allies,  and  Kaiferflatern,  Germerffieim,  and 
Spires,  fubmitted  to  the  French. — During  this  laft 
nionth  of  the  year  5  7 93 ,  the  lofs  of  men  on  both  fides 


niftration,  eftablilhed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Jacobin  nart 
club,  and  of  the  party  called  the  Mountain.  The  new 
republican  conftitution  had  been  prefented  to  the  people 
in  the  primary  affemblies,  and  accepted.  The  bufinefs, 
therefore,  for  which  the  convention  was  called  toge¬ 
ther,  that  of  forming  a  conftitution  for  France,  was 
at  an  end;  and  it  was  propofed  that  they  fhould  dii- 
folve  themfelves,  and  order  a  new  legiflative  body  to  af- 
femble,  according  to  the  rules  preferibed  by  that  con- 
ftitution.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  regular  mode  of 
procedure ;  but  the  ruling  party  confidered  it  as  hazar¬ 
dous  to  convene  a  fiew  affembly,  poffeffing  only  limited 
powers,  in  the  prefent  diftradled  ftate  of  the  country. 

It  was  indeed  obvious,  that  France  at  this  time  flood  in 
need  of  a  di&atorfhip,  or  of  a  government  pofftffed  of 
more  abfolute  authority  than  can  be  enjoyed  by  one 
that  adls,  or  even  pretends  to  adl,  upon  the  moderate 
principles  of  freedom.  It  was  therefore  determined 
that  the  convention  fhould  remain  undiffolved  till  the 
end  of  the  war ;  and  that  a  revolutionary  government, 
to  be  conduced  by  its  members,  fhould  be  eftablilhed, 
with  uncontrouled  powers.  Committees  of  its  own 
body  were  fele&ed  for  the  purpofe  of  conducing  even/ 
department  of  bufinefs.  The  chief  of  thefe  commit¬ 
tees  was  called  the  committee  of  public  fufety.  It  fuper- 
intended  all  the  reft,  and  gave  to  the  adminiftration  of 
France  all  the  fecrecy  and  difpatch  which  have  been  ac¬ 
counted  peculiar  to  a  military  government,  together 
with  a  combination  of  fkill  and  energy  hitherto  un¬ 
known  among  mankind.  A  correfpondence  was  kept 
up  with  all  the  Jacobin  clubs  throughout  the  kingr 
dom.  Commiffioners  from  the  convention  were  fent 
into  all  quarters,  with  unlimited  authority  over  every 
order  of  perfons.  Thus  a  government  poffeffed  of  infi¬ 
nite  vigilance,  and  more  abfolute  and  tyrannical  than 
that  of  any  fingle  defpot,  was  eftablilhed  ;  and  the 
whole  tranfa£lion&  and  refources  of  the  ftate  were  lyj 
known  to  the  rulers.  On  the  23d  of  Auguft,  Barrere,  France  de¬ 
in  name  of  the  committee  of  public  fafety,  procured creed  to 
the  celebrated  decree  to  be  palled  for  placing  the  whole^  * 
French  nation  in  a  Jlate  of  requijition  for  the  public  fer- 
vice.  “  From  this  moment  (fays  the  decree)  till  that 
when  all  enemies  fhall  have  been  driven  from  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  republic,  all  Frenchmen  fhall  be  in  perma¬ 
nent  readinefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  army.  The  young 
men  fhall  march  to- the  combat ;  the  married  men  fhall 
forge  arms,  and  tranfport  the  provifions  ;  the  women 
fhall  make  tents  and  clothes,  and  attend  in  the  hofpi- 
tals  ;  the  children  fhall  make  lint  of  old  linen  ;  the  old' 
men  fhall  caufe  themfelves  to  be  carried  to  the  public 
fquares,  to  excite  the  courage  of  the  warriors,  ito  preach 
hatred  againft  the  enemies  of  the  republic  ;  the  cellars  « 
fhall  be  waffied  to  procure  faltpetre  ;  the  faddle-horfes 
fhall  be  given  up  to  complete  the  cavalry  ;  the  unmar¬ 
ried  citizens,  from  the  age  of  18  to  25,  fhall  march: 
firft,  and  none  fhall  fend  a  fubftitute  ;  every  battalion 
fhall  have  a  banner,  with  this  inferrption,  The  French 
nation  rifen  againfl  tyrants The  decree  alfo  regulates 
the  mode  of  organizing  this  meffs,  A  decree  more  ty- 
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Revcdut’1  rann^ca^  tban  t^lls  was  never  made  by  an  eaftern  defpot ; 
r^^l°n,and  when  it  was  firft  publifhed,  foreigners  were  at  a 
lofs  whether  to  regard  it  as  a  fublime  effort  of  a  power¬ 
ful  government,  or  as  a  wild  projeft  which  could  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  but  confufion.  The  effe&s  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  truly  terrible.  We  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  fome  of  them  in  the  bloody  conteft  which  oc¬ 
curred  upon  the  Rhine,  and  Europe  was  foon  deftined 
to  bear  witnefs  to  (till  more  extraordinary  events. 

In  the  end  of  July,  general  Cuftine  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  executed,  in  confequence  of  a  variety  of  ac- 
cufations  of  infidelity  to  his  truft  and  difrefpedl  to  the 
convention.  The  queen  was  next  brought  to  trial  be¬ 
fore  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  on  the  15th  of  O&o- 
Murder  of  ber.  The  charges  againff  her  were  very  various  ;  but 
t.  e  queen,  chJef  tendency  of  them  was  to  prove  that  fhe  had 
always  been  hoftile  to  the  revolution,  and  had  excited 
all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  by  the  court  againff 
it.  On  the  1 6th  of  O&ober,  this  beautiful  woman, 
whom  fortune  once  placed  fo  high,  ended  her  days  on 
a  fcaffojd,  after  a  mock  trial,  in  which  no  regard  was 
paid  either  to  juftice  -or  decency.  She  behaved  with 
180  much  dignity  and  compofure,  and  appeared  deeply  im- 
E'cecuuon  preffed  with  a  fenfe  of  religion.  The  members  of  the 

:ltheehC*dSCOnVentIon  wbo  bad  been  at  the  head  of  the  Girondift 
Gi-  party ,  and  had  either  been  detained  in  prifon  fmee  the 
31ft  of  May,  or  feized  in  the  departments  to  which 
they  had  retired,  were  afterwards  brought  to  trial. 
On  the  30th  of  O&ober,  21  of  them  were  executed, 
viz.  Briffot,  Vergniaud,  Genfonne,  Duprat,  Lehardi, 
Ducos,  Fonfrede,  Boileau,  Gardien,  Duchatel,  Sillery, 
Fauchet,  Oufriche,  Ouperret,  Ea  Source,  Carra,  Beau- 
iai  va*s>  Mainville,,  Antiboul,  Vigee,  and  Eacaze.  Seven- 
And  Of  thety-°nc  were  ftill  detained  in  confinement.  The  duke 
Buke  of  of  Orleans  was  afterwards  condemned,  on  a  charge  of 
having  afpired  to  the  fovereignty  from  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution.  His  execution  gave  fatisfa&ion  to  all 
parties.  His  vote  for  the  punilhment  of  death  upon 
the  trial  of  the  late  king  had  done  him  little  honour 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mountain,  and  had  rendered 
him  odious  to  all  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  executions  of  perfons  of  all  ranks,  particularly 
prodieiouf  °f  P[ie^s  and  nobles,  became  now  fo  common,  that  it 
ly  common.  ™ould  be  111  vain  attempt  to  give  any  detail  of  them. 

Every  perfon  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
was  condemned  as  a  matter  of  courfe.  The  Jacobins 
feemed  infatiable  in  their  thirft  after  blood,  and  the 
people  at  large  appeared  to  regard  their  conduft  with 
unaccountable  indifference. 

When  the  human  mind  is  once  roufed,  its  aaivitv 
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conds,  in  vacuo  and  in  a  mean  temperature  at  Paris,  to  Fre 
be  3  feet  and  8,06  lines.  M.  M.  Lavoifierand  HauyRev°!ji 
found  that  a  cubic  foot  of  diftilled  water  at  the  free- 
zing  point  weighs  in  vacuo  70  pounds  and  60  gros  ' 
French  weight.  We  fhall  infert  a  table  of  the  meafures 
and  weights  now  eftablifhed. 

Long  Meafure . 

Metres.  French  Tofts . 

10,000,000  rr  a  quadrant  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  which  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  new 
meafure  is  founded 
100,©00  =±=  an  hundredth  part  of  a 
quadrant,  ordecimal  de¬ 
gree  of  the  meridian 
1000  =  a  milliare ,  or  mile 
100  =  a  ftadiuml  Agrarian 


xondift 

iaity» 


*$1' 


Oilcans. 


iSi 

Executions 
become 


Anew  table  . .  MUlllflU 

J^weight*  extends  to  every  objedt.  At  this  time  a  new  table  of 
meafures  weights  and  meafures  was  eftablifhed  by  the  conven. 
«2ablilhed.  tlon>  in  which  the  decimal  arithmetic  alone  is  employ. 

en^'  court  of  Spain  had  the  liberality,  notwith¬ 

standing  the  war,  to  fuffer  M.  Mechain  to  proceed  in 
his  operations  for  meafuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
in  that  country.  He  carried  on  his  feries  of  triangles 
from  Barcelona  to  Perpignan  ;  and  from  this  place  the 
menfuration  was  continued  to  Paris.  M.  de  Lambre, 
and  his  pupil  M.  le  Francois,  alfo  meafured  a  degree  of 
latitude  m  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  In  all,  i2 
degrees  of  the  meridian  were  meafured;  of  which  the 
mean  is  57027  toifes,  and  by  this  the  univerfal  ftandard 
•of  meafure  is  calculated.  M.  M.  de  Borde  and  Caffini 
determined  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that  fsvin-r3  fe. 
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to  =  a  perch  j  meafure, 


-  5I324 
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l  s-n 


3243 


1  —  a  metre ,  or  reftilineal 


Feet.  Inch .  Lines. 


too*^  or  c.oo  1 


unit 

3 

0 

n.44 

=  a  decimetre ,  or  palm 
=  a  centremetre ,  or  di- 

0 

3 

8-344 

git 

0 

0 

4-434 

=z  a  millemetre 
Superficial  Meafure . 

0 

0 

-443 

Sq.  Metres . 
ic,ooo  =  an  are ,  or  fuperficial  unit,  being 
a  fquare  the  fide  of  which  is  I  oo 


Sq.  Feet. 


1000 


metres  in  length 

O 


9481 


9483.1 

948.3! 
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rench  A  piece  of  filver  coin  weighing  a  centigrave ,  and  a 
solution,  fratiC  of  filver,  according  to  the  former  ftandard  will  be 
worth  40  fols  iof  deniers.  The  milliare ,  Or  thou- 
fand  metres ,  is  fubftituted  fo'v  the  mile  ;  and  the  are , 
for  the  arpent  in  land-meaftire.  The  latter  two  are 
to  each  other  as  49  to  25.  The  agronomical  circles 
with  which  M.  M.  de  Bo rd a  and  Cafiini  made  the  obfer- 
vations,  are  divided  according  to  this  plan.  The  qua¬ 
drant  contains  1 00  degrees,  and  each  degree  1 00  mi¬ 
nutes.  Hence  the  minute  of  a  great  circle  on  our 
globe  is  equal  to  a  milliare ,  or  new  French  mile.  If, 
for  the  reduftion  of  this  meafure,  we  eftimate  the 
Paris  toife,  according  to  the  comparifon  made  with 
the  ftandard  kept  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  at  6. 3925  Englifh  feet,  the  milliare  or  minute  will 
be  equal  to  1093.633  yards,  and  the  metre  3.280899 
1S4  feet. 

*ka-  At  the  fame  period  a  new  kalendar  was  formed. — 
r.  By  it  the  year  is  made  to  begin  with  the  autumhal 
'  *  ‘  equinox,  and  is  divided  into  1 2  months.  Thefe  are 
called  Vindemaire,  Brumaire,  Frimaire,  Nivos,  Ventos, 
Pluvios,  Germinal,  Frorial,  Praireal,  Mefiidor,  Fervi- 
dor,  and  Fruftidor.  The  months  confift  of  30  days 
each,  and  are  divided  into  three  decades.  The  days  of 
each  decade  are  known  by  the  names  of  Primidi,  Duo- 
di,  Tridi,  &c.  to  Decadi ;  and  the  day  of  reft  is  ap¬ 
pointed  for  every  tenth  day,  inftead  of  the  feventh. 
The  day  (which  begins  at  midnight)  is  diftributed  into 
ten  parts,  and  thefe  are  decimally  divided  and  fubdivid- 
ed.  Five  fupernumerary  days  are  added  every  year 
after  the  30th  of  Fru&idor.  To  thefe  is  given  the  ab- 
furd  appellation  of  Sans  Cullottides ,  a  word  borrowed 
from  a  term  of  reproach  (fans  cullotte ),  which  had  of¬ 
ten  been  beftowed  on  the  republican  party  from  the 
meannefs  of  their  rank  and  fortune;  but  which  that 
party  now  .attempted  to  render  honourable  and  popu¬ 
lar.  The  childifh  folly  of  this  innovation  has  ftruck 
every  perfon  with  furprize,  as  it  can  ferve  no  good  pur- 
pofe  whatever.  It -is  a  wonderful  inftance  of  the  way- 
wardnefs  of  the  human  mind,  which  can  occupy  itfelf 
one  moment  with  deeds  of  favage  barbarity,  and  the 
next  with  a  matter  fo  unimportant  as  the  artificial  di- 
5  Vifion  of  time. 

of  The  religion  of  France  had  been  gradually  lofing  its 
n#  influence  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  Gobet  bifhop 
Of  Paris,  along  with  a  great  multitude  of  other  eccle- 
fiaftics,  came  into  the  hall  of  the  convention,  and  folemn- 
ly  refigned  their  functions  and  renounced  the  Chriftian 
religion.  All  the  clergymen,  whether  Proteftant  or  Ca¬ 
tholic,  that  Were  members  of  the  convention,  followed 
this  example,  excepting  only  Gregoire,  whom  we  for¬ 
merly  mentioned  as  having  been  one  of  the  firft  priefts 
that  joined  the  Tiers  Etat  after  the  meeting  of  the 
States  General.  He  had  the  courage  to  profefs  himfelf 
a  Chriftian,  although  he  faid  that  the  emoluments  of  his 
bifhopric  were  at  the  fervice  of  the  republic.  With  the 
acclamations  of  the  convention,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
'only  French  deities  hereafter  fhould  be  Liberty,  Equali¬ 
ty,  Reafon,  &c.  and  they  would  feem  to  have  confe- 
crated  thefe  as  a  kind  of  new  objects  of  worfhip.— 
What  political  purpofe  the  leaders  in  the  convention  in¬ 
tended  to  ferve  by  this  proceeding  does  not  clearly  ap¬ 
pear  ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  their  objedl  was  to  render  the 
French  manners  and  modes  of  thinking  fo  completely 
new,  that  it  fhould  never  be  in  their  power  to  return  to 
the  ft  ate  from  which  they  had  juft  emerged,  or  to  unite 
Vol.XVL  Parti. 
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in  intercourfe  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  French 
populace,  however,  could  not  at  once  relinquifh  en-Revo*ut*on> 
tirely  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  The  Commune  of  I^4’  « 
Paris  ordered  the  churches  to  be  flint  up,  but  the  Con¬ 
vention  found  it  necefiary  to  annul  this  order  ;  and  Robe- 
fpierre  gained  no  fmall  degree  of  popularity  by  fup- 
porting  the  liberty  of  religious  worihip  on  this  occa- 
fion.  Hebert  and  Fabre  d’Eglantine,  who  led  the  op' 
pofite  party,  haftened  their  own  fall  by  this  ill-judged 
contempt  of  popular  opinion.  1  ^ 

For,  now  that  the  republic  faw  itfelf  fuccefsful-  in  Quarrels 
all  quarters,  when  the  Mountain  party  and  the  Jacobins  between 
had  no  rival  at  home,  and  accounted  themfelves  in 
immediate  danger  from  abroad,  they  began  to  fplit  into  jacobins^ 
factions,  and  the  fierceft  jealoufies  arofe.  The  Jacobin  ■' 

Club  was  the  ufual  place  in  which  their  conteifs  were 
carried  on  ;  and  at  this  time  Robefpierre  a£led  the  part 
of  a  mediator  between  all  parties.  He  attempted  with 
great  art  to  turn  their  attention  from  private  animofities 
to  public  affairs.  He  fpread  a  report  that  an  invafion 
of  Great  Britain  was  fpeedily  to  take  place.  He  there¬ 
fore  propofed  that  the  Jacobin  Club  fhould  fet  themfelves 
to  work  to  difeover  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  Britifh 
conflitution  and  government.  They  did  fo  :  They 
made  fpeeches,  and  wrote  eftays  without  number.  And 
in  this  way  was  the  moft  fierce  and  turbulent  band  of 
men  that  ever  perhaps  exifted  in  any  country  occupied 
and  amufed  for  a  very  confiderable  time.  What  is  no 
lefs  fingular,  a  great  number  of  Britifh  fubje&s  favour¬ 
ed  the  plans  of  thefe  reforming  Atheifts, , and,  under 
the  fpecions  appellation  of  the  Friends  of  the  People , 
a<fted  in  concert  with  the  French  Jacobins. 

The  winter  pafled  away  in  tolerable  quietnefs,  and  no  ^ 
military  enterprife  was  undertaken  either  by  the  allies  fional  ac- 
or  by 'the  French.  On  the  1  ft  of  February,  Barrere  fcnowledgc- 
afferted  in  the  Convention  that  the  confederate  powers 
were  willing  provi/ionally  to  acknowledge  the  French  ^e" 
republic,  to  confent  to  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities  for  two  allies  re- 
yenrs,  at  the  end  of  which  a  lafting  peace  fhould  be  ra-j^^  by 
tified  by  the  French  people.  But  this  propofal  the 
Convention  declared  itfelf  determined  to  reject,  as  af¬ 
fording  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the  means  of 
undermining  their  new  government.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  revolutionary  government  was  gradually  becoming  Rate  0f  tjlfi 
more  vigorous.  Thirty  committees  of  the  Convention  revolution, 
managed  the  whole  buftnefs  of  the  ftate,  without  fha-  ai7  govern- 
ring  much  of  the  diredf  executive  government,  which  ment* 
refted  in  the  committee  of  public  fafety,  Thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  committees  were  engaged  in  the  utmoft  variety  of 
obje&s.  The  ruling  party  had  no  competitors  for 
power.  Without  confufion  or  oppofition,  therefore, 
the  moft  extenfive  plans  were  rapidly  carried  into  effedl. 

The  Convention  was  little  more  than  a  court  in  which 
every  proje6l  was  folemnly  regiftered.  In  the  fame  fef- 
fion  30  decrees  would  fometimes  be  palled  upon  obje£ts  n 
the  moft  widely  different.  The  finances  were  under  Manage- 
one  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Cambon. —  ment  of 
This  committee  found  refourcCs  for  the  moft  lavifh  ex- the  finan- 
penditure.  The  affigriats  were  received  as  money 
throughout  the  ftate  5  and  thus  a  paper  mill  was  faid  to  fources  of 
have  become  more  valuable  than  a  mine  of  gold.  Their  the  nation, 
credit  was  ftrpported  by  an  arbitrary  law  regulating  the 
maximum  or  highefl  price  of  all  provifions/  and  by  the 
immenfe  mafs  of  wealth  which  had  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  Convention  by  feizing  the  church  lands,  and  by 
confifcating  the  property  of  royalifts,  emigrants,  and 

B  b  perfons 
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French  perfons  condemned  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  So 
Rcvo.iuion,  unequa]iy  hacj  property  been  divided  under  the  ancient 

s  j _ *  government,  that  by  means  of  thefe  conh (cations  about 

feven-tenths  of  the  national  territory  was  fuppofed  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  To  this  was  added  the 
plunder  of  the  churches,  confiding  of  gold  and  filver 
faints,  and  utenfils  employed  in  divine  worfliip,  along 
with  other  articles  of  iefs  value  5  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  innumerable  church  bells,  which  were  re¬ 
garded  as  fufHcient  for  the  manufa&tire  of  15,000  pieces 
of  cannon.  Thefe  refources  formed  a  mafs  of  property 
fuch  as  never  was  poffeffed  by  any  government. 

Other  committees  were  engaged  in  very  different  ob- 
je£ls.  Highways  were  condru£ted,  and  canals  planned 
and  cut  throughout  the  country.  Immenfe  manufacto¬ 
ries  of  arms  were  everywhere  eftablifhed.  At  Paris 
alone  1100  mulkets  were  daily  fabricated,  and  :oo 
pieces  of  cannon  cad  every  month.  Public  fchools 
were  afiiduoufiy  indituted,  and  the  French  language 
taught  in  its  purity  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine. 
The  French  Convention  poffeffed  immenfe  refources, 
and  they  did  not  hefitate  to  lavi ih  them  upon  their 
fchemes.  Every  fcience  and  every  art  was  called  upon 
for  aid,  and  the  mod  accomplifhed  men  in  every  pro- 
feffion  were  employed  in  giving  fplendour  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  chemids,  in  particular,  gave  effential  aid  by 
the  facility  with  which  they  fupplied  materials  for  the 
mani^fa&vtre  of  gun-powder ;  and  in  return  for  their 
fervices,  Lavoifier,  the  greated  of  them,  fuffered  death 
by  a  mod  iniquitous  fentcnce.  Not  fevyer  than  200  new 
dramatic  performances  were  produced  in  lefs  than  two 
years;  the  objeef  of  which  was  to  attach  the  people  to 
the  prefen t  order  of  things.  The  vigour  with  which 
the  committees  of  fubfidence  exerted  themfelves  is  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  remarked.  As  all  Europe  was  at  war 
with.  France,  and  as  England,  Holland,  and  Spain,  the 
three  maritime  powers,  were  engaged  in  the  conted,  it 
bad  been  thought  not  impoffible  to  reduce  France  to 
great  didrefs  by  famine,  efpecially  as  it  was  imagined 
that  the  country  had  not  refources  to  fupply  its  immenfe 
population.  But  the  prefent  leaders  of  that  country 
a&ed  with  the  policy  of  a  befieged  garrifon.  They 
feized  upon  the  whole  provifions  in  the  country,  and 
carried  them  to  public  granaries.  They  regidered  the 
cattle,  and  made  their  owners  refponfible  for  them.  — 
They  provided  the  armies  abundantly,  and,  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  accurately  numbered,  they  dealt  out  in  every 
diftrift,  on  dated  occafions,  what  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  fubfidence,  and  no  more.  To  all  this  the  peo¬ 
ple  fubmitted ;  and  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  mixed  feenes  of  this  revolution,  the  calm  judgment 
^>f  the  hiftorian  is  not  a  little  perplexed.  We  cannot 
avoid  admiring  the  patience  with  which  the  people  at 
large  endured  every  hardfhip  that  was  reprefented  as 
rreceffary  to  the  common  caufe,  and  the  enthufiaftic 
energy  with  which  they  lavUhed  their  blood  in  defence 
oFthe  independence  of  their  country.  At  the  fame 
time,,  we  mud  regard  with  indignation  and  difgud  the 
worthlefs  intrigues  by  means  of  which  the  fanguinary 
factions  in  the  Convention  and  the  capital  alternately 
maffacred  each  other. 

Diffenfions  t  During  the  winter  the  diffenfigns  of  the  Jacobins 
of  the  Ja-  dill  increafed.  They  were  divided  into  two  clubs,  of 
cobms  in-  which  the  new  one  affembled  at  a  hall  which  once  be- 
w  e*  longed  to  the  Cordeliers.  Tbs  leaders  of  it  were  He¬ 


bert,  Ronfm,  Vincent,  and  others  ;  but  the  old  fociety 
retained  its  afceudency,  and  Robefpierre  was  now  de-  Aevt^wi 
cidedly  its  leader.  This  extraordinary  man  had  gradu-  1 
ally  accumulated  in  his.  own  perfon  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  the  dire&iou  of  the  government.  As  the 
committees  were  above  the  Convention,  which  was  be¬ 
come  little  more  than  a  filent  court  of  record,  fo  the 
committee  of  public  fafety  was  above  the  other  commit, 
tees.  Robefpierre  was  the  leader  of  this  ruling  com¬ 
mittee.  Barrere,  St  Jud,  Couthon,  and  others  of  its 
members,  only  acted  a  fecondary  part.  They  laboured 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  ffate,  but  the  radical  power  wa* 
with  Robefpierre.  He  furrounded  the  members  of  the 
Convention  with  fpies.  He  was  jealous  and  implacable* 
and  fet  no  bounds  to  the  (bedding  of  blood.  On  the 
25th  of  March  he  brought  to  trial  the  following  a&ive 
Jacobins,  who  were  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
following  day :  Hebert,  Ronfin, *  Momoro,  Vincent, 

Du  Croquet,  Kocq,  Col.  Laumur,  M.  M.  Bourgeois* 
Mazuel,  La  Boureau,  Ancard,  Le  Clerc,  Proly,  DeL 
fieux,  Anacharfis  Cloots,  Pereira,  Florent  Armand* 
Defcombes,  and  Debuifon.  Not  fatisfied  with  this,  015 
the  2d  of  April  he  brought  to  trial  nine  of  thofe  who 
had  once  been  his  mod  vigorous  affociates,  Danton* 

Fabre  d’Eglantine,  Bazire,  Chabot,  Philippeaux,  Ca¬ 
mille  Defmoulins,  Lacroix,  Delaunay  d’ Angers,  He-, 
rault  de  Secheiles,  who,  along  with  VVefterman,  were 
executed  on  the  evening  of  the  5th.  i$r 

Still,  however,  the  preparations  for  the  enfuing  Prepare 
campaign  were  proceeding  with  unabated  vigour.  The 
committee  for  military  affairs,  at  the  head  of  which  0f 
were  Carnot,  La  Fitte,  d’Anifii,  and  others,  was  bufy  1794,1114 
in  arranging  along  the  frontiers  the  immenfe  force  which  P^11 
the  requifition  had  called  forth.  Plans  of  attack  andalli^ 
defence  were  made  out  by  this  committee;  and  when  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  committee  of  public  fafety  they  were  fent 
to  the  generals  to  be  executed.  On  the  other  fide,  the 
allies  were  making  powerful  preparations  for  another 
attempt  to  fubjugate  France.  The  Emperor  himfelf 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  is  faid  to  have  been: 
formed  by  the  Andrian  Colonel  Mack.  Wed  Flanders 
was  to  be  prote&ed  by  a  drong  body  of  meii  ;  the. 
main  army  was  to  penetrate  to  Landrecies,  and  getting 
within  the  line  of  French  frontier  towns,  it  was  to  cut 
them  off  from  the  interior  by  covering  the  country  from 
Maubeuge  to  the  fea.  The  plan  was  bold.  It  belongs, 
to  military  men  to  judge  whether  this  was  not  its  only 
merit.  When  attempting  to  put  it  in  execution,  the 
allies  mud  have  been  ill  informed  of  the  immenfe  force 
which  the  French  were  colledling  againd  them.  Even 
the  town  of  Lifle  alone,  which  is  capable  of  containing 
a  numerous  army  within  its  walls,  and  which  was  to  be 
left  in  their  rear,  fhould  have  feeraed.  an  infur  mountable 
obje&ion  to  the  plan. 

On  the  1 6th  of  April  the  Auftrian,  Britifh,  and  St?te  of 
Dutch  armies  adembled  on  the  heights  above  Cateau,  the  allied 
and  were  reviewed  by  the  emperor.  On  the  following  arm*Ci* 
day  they  advanced  in  eight  columns  againd  the  French, 
drove  in  their  whole  polls,  and  penetrated  beyond  Lan¬ 
drecies  ;  which  place  the  French  attempted  to  relieve, 
but  without  fuccefs.  The  allied  army  now  amounted 
to  187,000  men,  who  were  difpofed  in  the  following 
manner;  15,000  Dutch  and  15,000  Audrians,  under 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  general  Latour,  formed  the 
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French  ficg€  of  Landredes;  15,000  British  and  15,000  Anftri-  day,  the  divffion  under  the  duke  of  York  was  over-  French 
Jtcvo  ution  ans,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York  and  general  Otto,  powered  by  numbers  and  defeated.  The  progrefs  of Revolution, 
fc,!7  — ,  .■  encamped  towards  Cambray.  The  emperor  and  the  the  reft  of  the  columns  was  flopped,  and  Clairfait ,  l794\  t 
prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  at  the  head  of  60, 000  Auf-  completely  defeated.  In  the  confufion  of  the  day, 
trians,  were  advanced  as  far  as  Guife  ;  12,000  Hefli-  when  attempting  to  rally  the  different  parts  of  the  di- 
ans  and  Auftrians  under  general  Worms  were  ftation-  villon  which  he  commanded,  the  duke  of  York  was  fe¬ 
ed  near  Douay  and  Bouchain  ;  Count  Kaunitz  with  parated  from  his  own  troops  by  a  party  of  the  enemy's 
-15,000  Auftrians  defended  the  Sambre  and  the  quar-  cavalry,  and  only  efcaped  being  made  prffoner  by  the 
ter  near  Maubeuge  ;  and,  laftly,  general  Clairfait,  with  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe.  The  plan  of  the  allies  being 
40,000  Auftrians  and  Hanoverians,  protected  Flanders  thus  fruftrated,  their  army  withdrew  to  the  neighbour- 
from  ffournay  to  the  fea  ;  60,000  Prulfians,  for  whom  hood  of  Tournay 

a  fubfidy  had  been  paid  by  Great  Britain,  were  expeft-  Pichegru  fpeedily  attempted  to  retaliate  againft  the 
ed  in  addition  to  thefe,  but  they  never  arrived.  #  allies.  On  the  22d  of  May  he  brought  down  at  day 
The  French  now  commenced  their  a&ive  operations,  break  hie  whole  force  againft  them.  The  attack  wa3 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  April  they  attacked  commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  and  all  the  ad- 
the  duke  of  York  near  Cateau  m  great  force.  After  vanced  pofla  were  forced.  The  engagement  foon  be- 
a  fevere  confiifl  they  were  repulfed,  and  their  general  came  general}  the  attacks  were  repeatedly  renewed 
Chapuy  was  taken  prffoner..  At  the  fame  time  they  on  both  Tides  ;  the  whole  day  was  fpent  in  a  fuccef- 
attacked  the  troops  under  his  Imperial  majefty,  but  fion  of  obilinate  battles.  All  that  military  fkill  could 
were  there  alfo  repulfed  in  a  fimilar  manner ;  lofing  in  do  was  performed  on  both  Tides.  The  French  and 
.all  57  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  Tame  day,  however,  the  allied  Toldiers  fought  with  equal  courage  and 
general  Pichegru  advanced  from  Lille,  attacked  and  equal  dffeipline.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
defeated  general  Clairfait,  took  52  pieces  of  cannon;  French  at  laft  relu&antly  withdrew  from  the  attack! 
an<*>  in  1  le  courk  °f-  a  ^ew  day**  ™de  himfelf  mailer  rI  he  day  on  which  a  vanquiihed  enemy  flies  from  the 
Ml  of  of  Warwick,  Menin,  and  Courtray.  On  the  29th  of  field  is  not  always  that  on  which  the  vi&ory  is  won. 

.andre.  April,  the  garrifon  of  Landrecies  furrendered  to  the  ab  In  this  engagement  the  French  were  unfuccefsful  in 

ics.  lies.  When  this  event  was  known  in  the  convention,  their  immediate  obje£l ;  but  the  weight  of  their  fire, 
it  excited  a  confiderable. degree  of  alarm.  It  was,  how-  their  ileady  difeipline,  and  their  violent  obftinacy  of 
ever,  the  laft  effectual  piece  of  fuccefs  enjoyed  by  the  attack,  raffed  their  military  chara&er  high  in  the  efti- 
allies  during  this  difaftrous  campaign.  General  Clair-  mation  of  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  allied  army, 
fait  was  again  completely  defeated  by  Pichegru  in  a  It  was  foon  perceived,  that  in  addition  to  thefe  they 
general  engagement ;  and  it  was  found  neceffary  to  poffeffed  other  advantages.  Their  numbers  were  ini- 

fend  the  duke  of  York  to  his  affiftance.  This  more-  menfe  ;  they  implicitly  obeyed  their  generals  ;  who, 

ment  was  no  doubt  unavoidable ;  but  the  effect  of  it  being  men  newly  raifed  from  the  rank  of  fubalterns* 
was,  that  it  fplit  down  the  allied  army  into  a  variety  as  implicitly  fubmitted  to  the  diredlions  Of  the  com! 
of  portions,  capable  of  carrying  on  a  defultory  war-  mitte  of  public  fafety.  A  combination  of  efforts  was 
fare,  but  unfit  for  the  vigorous  obje&s  of  conqiieft.  thus  produced  whole  operation  was  not  retarded  by 
On  the  10th  the  duke  of  York  was  attacked  near  divided  counfels.  On  the  other  fide,  the  numbers  of 
Tournay  by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  repulfed  ;  the  allies  were  daily  declining  ;  their  leaders  were  in- 
but  he  was  unable  to  join  Clairfait,  upon  whofe  de-  dependent  princes  or  powerful  men,  whofe  fentimenti 
uccfftof  ^ru(^°n  French  vvere  chiefly  bent:  for  at  the  and  interefts  were  often  very  hoflile  to  each  other,  and 
Ichegru  ^ame  ^me  that  the  duke  of  York  was  occupied  by  the  their  exertions  were  confcquently  difunited. 

» attack  upon  himfelf,  Pichegru  fell  upon  Clairfait  with  On  the  24th  the  French  again  croffed  the  Sambre, 
ianders.  filch  irrefiftible  impetuofity,  that  he  was  compelled  to  but  were  driven  back  with  much  lofs.  On  the  27th 
retreat  in  confufion,  and  a  part  of  his  army  appears  to  an  attempt  was  made  to  befiege  Charleroi,  but  the 
have  fled  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruges.  While  Pi-  prince  of  Orange  on  the  3d  of  June  compelled  them  to 
.chegru  was  thus  advancing  fuccefsfully  in  Weft  Flan-  raife  the  fiege.  On  the  12th  a  fimilar  attempt  was 
tiers,  general  Jourdan  advanced  in  Eaft  Flanders  from  made,  and  they  were  again  repulfed.  In  Weft  Flan-Hehye 
Maubeuge,  croffed  the  Sambre,  and  forced  general  ders,  however,  Pichegru  was  fulficiently  ftrong  to  com-fie^e  to 
Kaunitz  to  retreat.  On  the  18th,  however,  general  mence  the  fiege  of  Yp res.  He  was  foon  attacked  by  Yrrcs*  ar*4 
Kaunitz  fucceeded  in  repulfing  the  enemy  in  his  turn,  general  Clairfait  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  it,  but 
and  they  re-croffed  the  Sambre  with  confiderable  lofs.  without  fuccefs. — Ypres  was  garrifoned  by  7000  men  • 

.  ^  now  found  that  no  progrefs  could  be  made  reinforcements  were  therefore  daily  fent  from  the  grand 

in  France  while  general  Pichegru  was  advancing  fuccefs-  army  to  Clairfait  For  the  purpofe  of  relieving  it.  It  is 
iully  and  occupying  Weft  Flanders  in  their  rear.  The  unneceffary  to  mention  the  bloody  contefls  in  which 
emperor,  therefore,  withdrew  the  greater  part  of  his  that  unfortunate  general  was  daily  engaged  with  the 
army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tournay,  and  refolved  French  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  they  were  uni- 
to  make  *a  grand  effort  to  cut  off  the  communication  formiy  unfuccefsful,  and  were  the  means  of  wafting, 
between  Courtray  and  Lille,  thus  to  prevent  complete-  in  a  great  degree,  the  armies  of  the  allies.  Ypres  held 
iy  the  retreat  of  Pichegrm  On  the  night  of  the  16th,  out  till  the  17th  of  June,  when  it  capitulated?  and  fuch  Tatx* & 
the  army  moved  forwards  in  five  columns  for  this  pur-  was  the  difeipline  of  the  French  army  at  this  time,  that 
pofe.  Clairfait  was  at  the  fame  time  direfted  to  crofs  no  notice  could  be  obtained,  for  feveral  days,  of*  that 
the  Lys,  to  effeft  a  general  jun&ion,  if  poffible,  and  event.  In  confequence  of  it  and  of  other  events,  the 
complete  the  plan.  The  attempt  during  that  evening  duke  of  York  found  it  neceffary  to  retreat  to  Oude* 
fcemed  to  promife  fwceefe.;  but,  in  the  courfe  of  next  narde  ;  for  Jourdan,  after  ftorming  the  Auftrian  camp 
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French  of  Betignies,  now  advanced  with  fuch  ftrength  upon 
*  Revolution,  Charleroi  in  the  eaft  that  its  immediate  fall  was  fear- 
^  ed.  As  this  would  have  enabled  the  two  French  ar- 

19y  mies  to  encircle  the  whole  of  Flanders,  the  prince  of 
Charleroi  Cobourg  advanced  to  its  relief.  Charleroi  furrendered' 
Surrender-  at  diferetion  on  the  25th.  This  circumftance  was  not 
Auftriana^ known  k Y  tiie  Cobourg  when  he  advanced  on 

the  26th  to  attack  in  their  entrenchments  the  army  that 
covered  the  liege  near  Fleurus  :  but  the  covering  army 
being  by  this  time  reinforced  by  the  accellion  of  the 
befieging  army,  the  allies  were  repnlfed.  Jourdan  then 
drew  his  men  out  of  their  entrenchments and,  in  his 
turn,  attacked  the  Auftrians.  He  was  three  times  re- 
pulfed,  but  was  at  laft  fuccefsful :  the  lofs  of  the  van- 
quilhed  army  is  faid  to  have  been  prodigious ;  but  no 
regular  accounts  of  it  have  been  publiffied.  The  French 
unqueltionably  exaggerated  their  own  fuccefs,  when 
they  faid  that  it  amounted  to  15,000  men. 

The  allies  now  retreated  in  all  quarters.  Nieuport, 
fiCCFffeS  °l  and  Bruges,  were  taken ;  and  Tour  nay,  Mons, 

in  Flanders  Oudenarde,  and  BrulTels,  opened  their  gates.  At  this 
’laft  place  the  French  armies  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Flan¬ 
ders  united.  Landrecies,  Valenciennes,  Conde,  and 
Quefnoy,  were  fruitlefsly  left  with  garrifons  in  them. 
The  allied  troops,  evacuating  Namur,  formed  a  line 
from  Antwerp  to  Liege  to  protedt  the  country  behind. 
The  French  advanced  in  full  force,  and  attacked  ge¬ 
neral  Clairfait,  cut  to  pieces  half  the  troops  that 
now  remained  under  him,  and  broke  the  line.  The  al¬ 
lies  retreated  before  them.  The  duke  of  York  was  joined 
by  fome  troops  under  the  earl  of  Moira  that  with  much 
difficulty  had  made  their  way  to  him  from  Oftend ;  and 
with  thefe  and  the  Dutch  troops,  he  retired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bergen-op-zoom  and  Breda  for  the 
prote&ion  of  Holland.  The  prince  of  Cobourg  eva¬ 
cuated  Liege,  crofted  the  Msefe,  and  placed  a  garri- 
fon  in  Maeftricht.  He  foon,  however,  fent  back  a  part 
of  his  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tongres ;  for 
here,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  Europe,  the  French 
armies  made  a  voluntary  paufe  in  their  career  of  vic¬ 
tory,  and  ceafed  to  purfue  their  retiring  foes.  Sluys 
in  Dutch  Flanders  was  the  only  foreign  poll  that  they 
continued  to  attack,  and  it  furrendered  rffter  a  fiege  of 
199  21  days. 

And  on  the  On  the  Rhine  the  war  was  equally  fuccefsful  on  the 
Rhine.  part  of  the  French.  Oft  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of 
July,  repeated  engagements  were  fought ;  in  which  the 
<  French  enjoyed  their  ufual  fuccefs.  They  had  nume¬ 

rous  armies  in  every  quarter.  Their  mode  of  fighting 
wa§  to  make  full  preparation  for  accomplifhing  their 
objedt,  and  to  fight  in  great  bodies  day  after  day  till  it 
was  obtained.  The  Palatinate  was  thus  over-rup,  and 
Treves  taken,  by  general  Michaud.  Flanders  and  the 
^Palatinate  have  always  been  accounted  the  granaries  of 
Germany  ;  and  both  of  them,  at  the  commencement  of 
l00  the  harveft,  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Corfica  During  the  courfe  of  this  fummer  Corfica  was  fub- 
fubdued  by  dued  by  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  French 
Great  Bri-  \veft  Jndia  Iflands,  excepting  a  part  of  Guadaulope, 
yielded  to  the  Britifh  troops  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jarvis.  On  the  firft  of  June 
the  Britifh  fleet,  under  the  command  of  earl  Howe, 
gained  a  moft  fplendid  vidtory  over  the  French  fleet  to 
the  weftward  of  Ufhant.  The  French  committee  of 
fafety  'were  known  to  have  purchafed  in  America  im- 
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menfe  quantities  of  grain  and  other  (lores.  Thefe  were  French 
embarked  on  board  160  fail  of  merchantmen,  convoyed  Rcv°hm<: 
by  fix  fail  of  the  line.  Lord  Howe  failed  to  intercept  .  _ 
thL  valuable  convoy..  The  French  fleet  failed  at  the  aoi 
fame  time  to  protedt  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  2 8th  Splendid 
of  May  the  fleets  came  in  fight  of  each  other.  The 
Britifh  admiral  had  previoufly  difpatched  fix  fhips  of  fle*t  un- 
the  line  under  admiral  Montague  to  intercept  the  der  Lord 
French  convoy,  while  he  (hould  engage  and  detain  the  Howe, 
grand  fleet.  The  French  difpatched  eight  fail  to  de¬ 
feat  this  attempt.  In  the  courfe  of  the  29th  Lord 
Howe  got  to  windward  of  the.  French  fleet.  His 
force  was  25,  and  theirs  was  26,  fail  of  the  line.  The 
following  day  he  bore  down  upon  them,  and  broke 
their  line.  The  engagement  was  one  of  the  fevereft 
ever  fought,.  The  French  admiral,  in  lefs  than  an  hour 
after  the  clofe  adtion  commenced  in  the  centre,  crouded 
off  with  12  of  his  fhips.,  The  Britifh  fleet  was  fo  much 
difabled,  or  feparated,  that  feveral  of  the  French  dis¬ 
mantled  (hips  got  away  under  fails  railed  on  the  (lump 
of  their  fore-mafts.  Seven  fail  of  the  line,  however,  re¬ 
mained  in  pofleffion  of  the  Britifh,  and  two  were  un- 
queftionably  funk.  In  the  mean  time,  admiral  Mon¬ 
tague  fell  in  with  the  French  convoy,  but  it  was  now 
guarded  by  1 4  fail  of  the  line.  As  he  could  not  en¬ 
counter  fuch  a  force, he. returned  homeland  it  was  fafe- 
ly  conveyed  into  port.  Thus,  by  one  of  thofc  contra¬ 
dictions  which  fo  often  occur  in  human  affairs,  the  Bri- 
tifh  fleet  was-,  victorious,  and  the  French  were  left  in 
fome  meafure  mailers  of  the  fea.  As  this  engagement 
however  teftified  that  the  Britifh  feamen  had  not  loft.  . 
their  ancient  fuperiority  on  their  own  element,  the 
nation  regarded  the  prefent  victory  as  a  pledge  of  its 
independence,  and  very  general  rejoicings  took  place 
in  confequence  of  it.  ao4 

In  the  mean  time,  the  revolutionary  fyftem  of  go- The  hoi  I 
vernment  in  the  hands  of  committees  of  the  convention  executicj 
at  Paris,  and  of  committees  of  the  popular  focieties*n  p?ns 
throughout  the  country,  was  arrived  at  its  higheft  per- contmu 
fedtion,  and  proceeded  without  oppofition  in  its  fevere 
and  fanguinary  meafures. 

On  the  10th  of  May  Madame  Elizabeth,  After  of  the 
late  king,  was  facrificed  by  it  in  confequence  of  a  decree 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Multitudes  of  others  of 
every  rank  and  fex  were  daily  facrificed  in  a  iimilar 
manner  ;  the  rich  in  particular  were  the  great  objeCts 
of  perfecution,.becaufe  the  confifcation  of  their  proper¬ 
ty  added  to  the  ftrength  of  the  ruling  powers.  But  Imn^j 
neither  were  the  poor  fafe  from  the  bloody  vigilance  ofpOWCr 
this  new  and  Angular  government.  By  the  different  Robe- 
executions  Robefpierre  had  contrived  to  deilroy  every  Ipierrc 
avowed  rival*  All  the  conftituted  authorities  confided 
wholly  of  perfons  nominated  with  his  approbation  ;  and 
as  the  committees  which  conducted  the  bufinefs  of  the 
ftate  were  at  his  difpofal,  his  will  was  irrefiftible  through¬ 
out  the  republic.  He  met  with  no  oppofition  in  the 
convention  ;  for  that  body  was  no  longer  the  turbulent 
popular  afiembly  which  it  had  once  appeared  ;  it  was 
little  more  than  a  name  employed  to  give  fome  fort  of 
refpeCtability  to  fuch  fchemes  as  were  propofed  to  it. 

Amidft  this  accumulation,  however,  of  feemingly  ir-  Virgin .. 
refiftible  authority,  Robefpierre  was  at  the  brink  of 
ruin.  The  whole  of  the  old  Girondift  party  was  indeed 
fubdued  and  filent;  but  many  members  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  (till  remained  attached  to  it.  The  party  of  the 
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French  Mountain,  by  means  of  whom  Robefplerre  had  rifen 
devolution,  t0  pOWer>  with  little  fatisfa£lion  now  found  tliemfelves 
not  only  difregarded,  but  ready  at  every  inftant  to  fall 
a  facrifice  to  that  fyftem  of  terror  which  they  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  ered.  Even  the  Jacobins  themfelves,  though 
neither  timid  nor  cautious  in  the  fhedding  of  blood,  be¬ 
gan  to  murmur  when  they  faw  that  awful  privilege  con¬ 
fined  exclufively  within  a  few  hands,  or  rather  monopo¬ 
lized  by  an  individual.  In  this  Hate  things  remained 
for  fome  time;  and  it  appeared  how  poflible  it  is  for  an 
individual  to  govern  a  great  nation  even  while  the  whole 
of  that  nation  is  lioftile  to  his  power.  The  banifhment , 
or  imprifonment  of  all  foreigners,  which  had  long  been 
rigoroufly  pra&ifed,  prevents  us  from  poftefiing  much 
accurate  information  concerning  the.  internal  ftate  of 
France  at  this  period;  but  it  is  certain,  that  one  cir- 
cnmftance  in  particular  tended  much  to  accelerate  the  fall 
of  Robefpierre.  He  had  procured  a  decree  to  be  palled, 
authoring  the  committee  of  public  fafety  to  imprifon 
at  its  pleafur'e,  and,  bring  to  trial,  any  member  of  the 
convention.  All  the  individuals  of  that  body  found 
themfelves  placed  by  this  decree  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
whofe  fevere  and*  fufpicious  temper  they  well  knew. 
Still,  however,  they  were  fo  much  furrounded  by  fpies, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  form  a  party  or  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions;  even  the  majority  of  the  committee  of  public  fafe- 
ty  were  among  the  number  of  the  difcontented,  but  they 
Particulars  dared  not  to  withftand  their  chief.  At  laft,  on  the  25th 
>f  hi*  fall,  of  July,  the  convention  began  to  exhibit  figns  of  agita¬ 
tion.  It  was  underftood,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days  Robefpierre  would  facrifice  a  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  his  fufpicions.  On  the  following  day  the  fitting 
of  the  convention  was  (till  more  tempefluous.  In  a  long 
fpeech  Robefpierre  defended  his  own  conduct  againft 
thofe  who  had  reproached  him  with  afpiring  to  the  dic- 
tatorfhip  of  France.  He  attacked  the  party  whom  he 
flyled  Moderates ,  as  wifhing  to  overturn  the  revolution¬ 
ary  government,  and  to  reftore  the  feeble  fyftem  of  the 
Briflotines.  The  refult  of  a  long  debate  was,  that  Ro¬ 
befpierre  was  apparently  vi&orious,  and  his  fpeech  was 
ordered  to  be  printed.  On  the  27th  the  convention 
appeared  ripe  for  a  change  :  St  Juft,  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  public  fafety,  in  attempting  to  defend 
Robefpierre,  was  repeatedly  interrupted ;  and  Billaud 
Varrennes  flood  forward  and  enumerated  the  crimes, 
and  proclaimed  the  tyranny,  of  Robefpierre.  The 
fpeech  was  received  with  burlts  of  applaufe.  Robe¬ 
fpierre  in  vain .  attempted  to  defend  himfelf ;  he  was 
lilenced  by  ftiouts  ©f  execration  from  every  part  of  the 
hall.  Tallien  feconded  the  former  fpeaker  in  his  ac- 
cufation.  The  fitting  was  declared  permanent,  and  a 
decree  of  arreft  was  pafled  againft  Robefpierre  and  a 
younger  brother  of  his,  along  with  St  Juft,  Couthon, 
and  Lebas.  Thefe  men  left  the  convention,  and  found 
fecurity  in  the  hall  of  the  commune  of  Paris;,  where 
the  municipal  officers  agreed  to  prote&  and  ftand  by 
them.  The  tocfin  was  founded  ;  the  armed  force  was 
under  their  command;  an  infurre&ion  was  therefore 
attempted  againft  the  convention:  but  the  fedions  of 
Paris  refufed  their  fupport.  Very  few  of  the  troops 
could  be  collected,  and  thefe  were  not  firm ;.  the  late 
tyranny  had  become  odious.  The  hall  of  the  commune 
was  ther efore  fpeedily furro u nded ;  and  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  28th  Robefpierre  and  his  affoci- 
ates  were  made,  prifoners..  They  had  been  outlawed 
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by  the  convention  on  account  of  their  refiftance.  They  French 
were  not  therefore  tried,  unlefs  for  the  purpofe  of  iden-Rev0*utl0R* 
tifying  their  perfons  ;  and,  in  the.  courfe  of  that  day,  ^ 
they  were  executed  :  60  of  the  municipal  officers  were 
alfo  executed  for  joining  in  their  rebellion ;  and  in  this 
way  a  ftorm  pafled  over,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  involve  the  French  capital  in  ruin,  and  filled  all  Eu¬ 
rope  with  aftonifhment.  Thus  alfo  terminated  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  moft  extraordinary  man  that  the  French  re¬ 
volution  had  brought,  forward.  His  talents  were  un¬ 
do  ubtedlyconfiderable, and  his  ambition  knew  no  bounds, 
bidding  defiance  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity. 

Had  Dumourier  pofleffed  his  coolnefs  and  caution,  or 
had  he  pofleffed  the  military  talents  of  Dumourier,  the  ^ 
contention  would  certainly  have  been  overturned,  and 
we  fhould  have  feen  a  fecond  Cromwell  on  the  throne  of 
his  murdered  fovereign. 

After  the  fail  of  Robefpierre,  the  convention  exhu The  fyften* 
bited  no  fmall  change  of  appearance.  Inftead  of  that  terror 
filence  which  formerly  prevailed,  all 

noife ;  all  accufed  each  other.  There  was  no  longer  medera- 
any  leader,  and  there  was  no  formed  party.  The  former tifm. 
fyftem  of  terror  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end,  and  a 
new  fyftem  of  moderatifm  fucceeded.  This  was  carried 
to  as  great  a  height  as  the  fyftem  of  terror  had  former¬ 
ly  been  ;  and  all  means  were  taken  to  render  popular 
the  fall  of  their  late  tyrant.  The  committees  were  or- 
ganifed  anew,  and  their  members  ordered  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  changed.  The  correfpondence  between  the  af¬ 
filiated  Jacobin  clubs  was  prohibited,  and  at  laft  the 
Jacobin  club  itfelf  was  abolifhed.  This  laft  event  was 
accomplifhed  with  eafe  ;  and  that  fociety  which  had 
been  the  great  engine  of  the  revolution,  was  itfelf  with¬ 
out  refiftance'overturned.  Seventy-one  deputies  of  the 
Girondift  party,  who  had  been  imprifonedfince  the  31ft 
of  May  1793,  were  fet  at  liberty.  The  name  of  Lyons 
was  reftored  to  it.  *  Some  of  the  agents  of  Robefpierre 
were  punifhed,  particularly  the  infamous  Carrier,  whofe 
cruelties  in  La  Vendee  we  formerly  mentioned.  Still, 
however,  the  convention  appeared  fo  little  united  and 
fo  little  decided  with  regard  to  obje&s  of  the  firft  im¬ 
portance,  that  in  all  probability  they  would  not  have- 
condudted  the  important  ftruggle  againft  the  nations 
of  Europe  with  more  fuccefs  than  the  Girondift  party 
had  formerly  done,  if  the  revolutionary  government 
and  the  late  fyftem  of  terror  had  not  already  accumu¬ 
lated  in  their  hands  fuch  vaft  refources,  and  traced  out 
fuch  a  plan  of  procedure,  as  rendered  it  an  eafy  matter 
to  preferve  their  numerous  armies  in  the  train  of  fuc¬ 
cefs  to  which  they  were  now  habituated. . 

The  allies  in  their  retreat  had  left  ftrong  garrifons TheErencEr 
in  the  French  towns  which  had  furrendered  to  them,  towns 
Thefe  were  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Quefnoi,  and  Lan-Ar0I?gly 
drecies.  They  now  furrendered  to  the  republican  ar-Prrifon^ 
mies  with  fo  little  refiftance,  that  the  condudtof  the  em-.Jlesfurren-. 
peror  began  to  be  confidered  as  ambiguous,  and  he  wasder  with-  - 
fufpe&ed  of  Jiaving  entered  into  fome  kind  of  com-out  feflft" 
promife  with  the  French.  This  idea  proved  erroneous  ;Gnce* 
and  as  foon  as  the  army  which  had  befieged  thefe  towns 
was  able,  to  join  the.  grand  army* under  Pichegru  and 
Jourdan,  the  operations  of  the  campaign  were  refumed 
after  a  fufpenfion  of  almoft  two  months.  The  French 
army  divided  itfelf  into  two  bodies.  One  of  thefe  uni 
der  Jourdan  advanced  againft  General  Clairfait,  who*; 
had  fucceeded  the  prince  of  Cobourg  in  the  command 
3  *  in  \ 
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French  Jn  the  neighbourhood  of  Mae  find  it. 


queft  of 
tlgllind. 


Revolution,  September  ;the  French  attacked  the  whole  Auftrian 
perils  in  aa extent  of  five  leagues  from  Liege  to  Mae- 
*0g  ffricht.  On  that  and  the  following  day  the  Ioffes  were 

Further  nearly  equal.  On  the  17th  the  French  with  50  pieces 

fucceffes  of  0p  canncm  attacked  General  Kray  in  his  entrenched 
the  ^ench, cam?  before  Maeftricht.  M.  de  Kray  was  already  re¬ 
tiring  when  General  Ciairfait  arrived  with  a  ftrong  re¬ 
inforcement,  and  after  a  ievere  combat  the  French 
were  once  more  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  18th 
the  French  renewed  the  attack  with  tenfold  fury  upon 
every  part  of  the  Auftrian  line,  and  the  whole  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  General  Ciairfait  now  chofe  a  ftrong  pofition 
on  the  banks  of  the  Roer,  where  he  even  declared  it 
to  be  his  wifti  that  he  might  be  attacked.  But  by  this 
time  the  fpirit  of  his  army  was  humbled,  defertions 
became  numerous,  and  the  want  of  difeipline  was  ex¬ 
treme.  On  the  ill  of  O&ober  the  French  croffed  the 
Maefe  and  the  Roer,  and  attacked  the  whole  Auftrian 
polls  from  Ruremond  down  to  Juliers.  After  a  bloody 
engagement,  tfie  brave  and  a&ive,  though  unfortunate, 
General  Ciairfait  was  compelled  haftily  to  crofs  the 
Rhine,  with  the  lofs  of  10  or  12,000  men.  The  French 
general  did  not  attempt  to  crofs  that  river,  but  one  de* 
tachment  of  his  army  took  poffeffion  of  Coblentz,  while 
others  laid  clofe  liege  to  Verdo  and  Maeftricht,  which 
foon  furrendered. 

And  their  The  divifion  of  the  French  army,  in  the  mean  time, 
pregrefs  in  under  General  Pichegru  came  down  upon  Holland, 
the  con-  an(j  attacked  the  allied  army  under  the  duke  of  York 
between  Bois-le-duc  and  Grave.  They  forced  the  ad¬ 
vanced  poll  of  Boxtel.  Lieutenant-general  Abercromby 
was  fent  to  attempt  to  recover  this  poll  on  the  15  th 
of  September,  but  he  found  the  French  in  fuch  force 
that  he  was  obliged  t q  retreat.  Indeed  the  French 
were  difeovered  to  be  no  kfs  than  80,000  ftrong  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  duke  of  York  was  unable  to 
contend  againft  a  force  fo  fuperior,  and  retired  acrofs  the 
Maefe  with  the  lofs  of  fomewhat  lefs  than  1500  men, 
Pichegru  immediately  laid  liege  to  Bois-le-duc.  On  the 
30th  of  September,  Crevtcoeur  was  taken,  and  Bois-le- 
duc  furrendered  in  10  days  thereafter.  In  it  408  French 
emigrants  were  taken  prifoners;  and  thefe,  as  well  as  700 
that  had  been  taken  at  Nieuport,  500  at  Sluys,  and 
1 100  at  Valenciennes,  were  all  put  to  death,  agreeably  to 
the  rigorous  law  formerly  made  by  the  convention.  The 
French  now  followed  the  duke  of  York  acrofs  the 
Maefe.  Upon  this  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  army 
under  his  royal  highnefs  croffed  the  Rhine  and  took  poll 
at  Arnlieim.  The  remaining  part  of  the  army  fol¬ 
lowed  foon  after,  and  Nimeguen  was  occupied  by  the 
French  on  the  7th  of  November.  The  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  was  at  this  time  requefted  to  take  the  command 
of  the  allied  army,  to  prote&  Holland,  if  pofiible.  He 
came  to  Arnheim  for  that  purpofe;  but  after  examining 
the  ftatc  of  things  there,  he  declined  the  undertaking. 
The  allied  troops  had  now  fo  often  fled  before  their 
victorious  and  almoft  innumerable  enemies,  they  had 
fo  often  been  in  want  of  every  neceffary,  and  had 
been  received  fo  ill  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  paffed,  among  whom  the  French 
caufe  was  extremely  popular,  that  they  had  loft  that 
regularity  of  conduct  and  difeipline  which  alone  can 
afford  a  fecure  prpfpeft  of  fuccefs  iiv  military  affairs. 
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On  the  15th  of  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  well  received,  abounding 


in  every  thing,  and  proud  of  fighting  in  a  popular  caufe, 
now  aCled  with  much  order,  and  fubmitted  to  the  ftri&efl  U94* 

difeipline.  In  addition  to  all  thefe  advantages,  the  French  1I0 

leaders  had  the  dexterity  to  perfuade  the  world  that  Conduft, 
new  and  unknown  arts  were  employed  to  give  aid 
their  caufe.  At  this  period  the  telegraphe  was  hrft  ^^atc 
ufed  for  conveying  intelligence  from  the  frontiers  to  French  ar«i 
the  capital,  and  from  the  capital  to  the  frontiers.  (Seemies, 
Telegraphe).  Balloons  were  alfo  ufed  by  the  French 
during  this  campaign  to  procure  knowledge  of  the  po* 
fition  of  the  enemy.  An  engineer  afeended  with  the 
balloon,  which  was  fuffered  to  rife  to  a  great  height, 
but  prevented  from  flying  away  by  a  long  oord.  He 
made  plans  of  the  enemies  encampment ;  and  during 
an  attack  he  fent  down  notice  of  every  hoftile  move* 
ment.  In  the  affairs  of  men,  and  more  efpecially  in 
military  tranfaftions,  opinion  is  of  more  importance 
than  reality.  The  French  foldiers  confided  in  their 
own  officers  as  men  poffeffed  of  a  kind  of  omnifciencc, 
while  the  allied  troops,  no  doubt,  beheld  with  anxiety  a 
new  contrivance  employed  againft  them,  whofe  import¬ 
ance  would  be  readily  magnified  by  credulity  and  igno- 
ranee.  With  all  thefe  advantages,  however,  after  the 
capture  of  Nimeguen,  they  once  more  made  a  halt  in 
their  carrier,  and  abflained  from  the  attack  of  Holland, 
which  now  feemed  almoft  proftrate  before  them.  m 

While  thefe  events  occurred  in  the  north,  the  French  Their  fu* 
arms  were  fcarcely  lefs  fuccefsful  on  the  fide  ©f  Spain.  ™ 
Bellegarde  was  taken  ;  in  the  Weftern  Pyrenees,  Fon-  * 
tarabia  furrendered,  and  alfo  St  Sebaftian  ;  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Spain  feemed  panic  ftruck.  That  feeble 
government,  with  an  almoft  impregnable  frontier,  and 
the  moft  powerful  fortreffes,  could  make  little  refiftance ; 
and  the  difficult  nature  of  their  country  was  their  only 
protection.  The  hiftory  of  this  war  is  only  a  hiftory 
of  victories  on  the  part  of  the  French.  In  the  Eaflern 
Pyrenees,  on  the  17th  of  November,  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  Dugommier  was  killed  in  an  engagement,  in  which 
his  army  was  fuccefsful.  On  the  20th  of  that  month 
the  French  again  attacked  the  Spaniards,  and  routed 
them  by  means  of  the  bayonet,  without  firing  a  Angle 
mufket-lhot.  Tents,  baggage,  and  cannon,  for  an  ar¬ 
my  of  50,000  men,  fell  into  the  hand  of  the  conquerors, 
along  with  a  great  part  of  the  province  of  Navarre. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  an  army  of  40,000  Spa¬ 
niards,  entrenched  behind  80  redoubts,  the  labour  of  fix 
months,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  completely  routed ; 
their  general  count  de  La  Union  was  found  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  whole  Spanifh  artillery  was 
taken.  In  three  days  thereafter^  the  fort  Fernando 
de  Figuieres,  containing  a  garrifon  of  9107  men,  fur¬ 
rendered,  althpugh  it  mounted  171  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  poffeffed  abundance  of  provifions.  The  French 
continued  their  conquefts ;  Rofas  was  taken,  and  the 
whole  province  of  Catalonia  was  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  invaders. 

The  fucceffe6  of  this  wonderful  campaign  were 
yet  terminated  ;  and  the  laft  part  of  them  is  perhaps  the  6f 
moft  important,  although  no  great  effort  was  noceffary  Holland 
td  its  execution.  The  winter  now  fet  in  with  uncom-  comphU& 
tnon  fe verity.  For  fome  years  pall  the  feafons  of  Eu¬ 
rope  had  been  uncommonly  mild ;  there  had  been  lit¬ 
tle  froft  in  winter,  and  no  intenfe  heat  in  fummer.  But  - 
during  the  late  fcafon  the  weather  had  long  been  re¬ 
markably 
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marfe&Mv  dry  till  the  latter  part  of  harveft,  when  there 
!  rotation,  fey  a  confiderable,  though  by  no  means  unufual,  quart- 
tity  of  rain.  Towards  the  end  of  December  a  fevere 
~  froR  bound  up  the  whole  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Holland,  The  Waal  was  frozen  over  in  the  beginning 
of  January;  a  circumftance  which  had  not  occurred  for 
1 4  years  pad.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  French 
crofted  that  river,  and  with  little  oppofition  feized  the 
important  pafs  of  Bommell,  which  at  other  feafons  is 
fa  Rrong  by  its  inundations.  The  allied  army  had  beer, 
joined  by  j  7,000  Andrians,  and  had  received  orders  to 
defend  Holland  to  the  lad.  They  did  fo,  and  were 
fuccefsful  in  repulfing  the  French  forfome  days  between 
the  Waal  and  the  Leek  ;  but  the  republican  army, 
amounting  to  70,000  men,  having  at  lad  advanced  in  full 
force,  the  allied  troops  were  compelled  to  retire  acrofs 
the  Yffel  into  Weftphalia.  In  the  courfe  of  their  march 
through  this  defert  country,  in  the  midd  of  fevere  froiL 
and  a  deep  fnow,  they  are  faid  to  have  fullered  incredi¬ 
ble  harddiips,  and  to  have  lod  a  very  great  numbeg  of 
men.  The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  rapidly 
acrofs  the  country  to  the  Zuyder  fea,  to  prevent  the  in- 
Habitants  from  flying,  and  carrying  off  their  property. 
On  the  1 6th  of  January  1795*,  a  party  ofhorfe,  without 
refill  Slice,  took  pofleffion  of  Amsterdam.  The  other 
towns  furrendered  at  diferetion.  In  confequeuce  of  an 
order  from  the  States  General,  the  dreng  fortrefies  of 
Bergen-op^zoon,  WilHamftadt,  Breda,  &c.  opened  their 
gates  to  the  French.  The  fleet  and  the  flapping  were 
fixed  by  the  intenfe  frod  in  their  dations,  and  fell  a  prey 
to  the  enemy;  who  thus,  with  little  effort,  made  a  com¬ 
plete  conqued  of  this  populous  and  once  powerful  coun¬ 
try.  The  French  were  well  received  by  the  people  at 
large.  The  power  of  the  Stadtholder  had  beer,  fupport' 
ed  among  them  merely  by  the  influence  of  Pruffia  and 
England.  Through  hatred  to  this  office,  which  had 
row  become  odious  chiefly  to  the  mercantile  aridocracy 
of  Holland,  they  were  little  attached  to  their  alfies,  and 
gave  them,  during  the  prefent  war,  as  little  fupport  as 
pofiible.  The  Stadtholder  and  his  family  now  fled  to 
England.  The  French  declared,  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  make  fubje&s  but  allies  of  the  Dutch,  and  in¬ 
vited  them  to  call  together  popular  aflemblies  for  fettling 
their  own  government,  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  republic. 

Thus  terminated  a  campaign,  the  mod  adonifliing, 
perhaps,  that  has  been  known  in  thehiRory  of  mankind. 
In  the  courfe  of  it,  even  before  the  conqued  of  Hol¬ 
land,  the  French  had  taken  2000  pieces  of  cannon  and 
60,000  prifoners.  After  that  event,  the  conquered  ter¬ 
ritories  added  to  them  a  population  of  nearly  1 4  millions 
of  people.  Luxembourg  and  Mentz,  were  the  only 
places  on  this  iide  of  the  Rhine  that  refided  them.  The 
former  was  clofely  blockaded,  for  the  purpofe  of  com¬ 
pelling'  it  to  furrender  ;  the  latter  was  feveral  times  af- 
*! 3  faulted,  but  fuccefsfnlly  held  out. 

He  diet  of  Europe  was  now  weary  of  this  bloody  drife.  The 
dflWbr1  German  Diet  of  Ratifbon  declared .  its  refolution  to 
wee.  meafures  for  procuring  peace.  The  Grand  Duke 

of  Tufcany  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  French  repub¬ 
lic.  France  itfelf,  exhaufled  by  mafFacres,  emigrations, 
and  the  terrible  efforts  which  it  had  made,  wifhed  for 
tranquillity  ;  and  the  Convention  found  it  necefTary  to 
declare  that  they  were  willing  to  treat  for  peace  with 
any  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  upon  honourable  terms. 


The  frequent  changes,  however,  which  have  with  Fr^re** 
adonifliing  rapidity  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  condit6l-Rc^unon* 
ing  French  affairs,  and  the  different  principles  difplay-  . . J  -*-lj 
ed  by  the  different  fa&ions  as  they  fuccdfively  got  into  214 
power,  have  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Audria  a  Britain  ^ 
very  general  perfuaflon  that  no  peace  concluded  with  the  ^ 

prefent  Convention  could  either  be  honourable  or  per-,,n  a  vig0. 
manent ;  and  therefore  thefe  two  mighty  nations  have  u ms  pro- 
refolved  to  continue  the  war  with  redoubled  vigour.  —  locution  of 
In  fupport  of  the  wifdom  of  this  refolution,  it  has  been: war* 
obferved,  that  the  hatred  of  the  Mountain  to  the  Gi- 
rondifts  was  fuch,  that  it  would  have  violated  any  trea¬ 
ty  which  had  been  concluded  with  them  ;  that  when 
Robcfpierre  became  all  powerful,  and  terror  was  the 
fcrder  of  the  day,  all  former  meafures  were  changed, 
and  peace  or  war  made  wholly  fubfervient  to  the  ambi¬ 
tious  views  of  that  relentlefs  tyrant  ;  that  Tallien,  ha- 
_ving  originally  belonged  to  the  Mountain,  introduced 
the  prefent  fyilem  of  moderation,  not  from  principle, 
but  only  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his  ufurped  authori¬ 
ty,  and  the  fall  of  his  bloody  predeeeffor  ;  that  he 
may  fuddenly  change  his  meafures,  or  be  denounced  and 
executed  by  the  influence  of  fome  more  daring  dema¬ 
gogue,  who  would  again  introduce  thefyflemof  terror;, 
and  that  in  fuch  a  flate  of  uncertainty,  the  only  confe- 
quence  to  be  expected  from  making  peace  at  prefent  is,, 
that  it  would  furnifh  the  next  faction  which  may  gam 
the  afcendancy  in  France  with  an  opportunity  of  at^ 
tacking  the  allies  when  lefs  prepared  to  receive  them. 

Such  reafoning  a3  this  has  been  admitted  in  the  Britilh 
parliament,  where  a  loan  of  fix  millions  Sterling  has 
been  voted  to  the  Emperor,  to  enable  him  to  begin  the 
enfuing  campaign  with  an  army  of  200,000  men.  Ia 
what  manner  the  war  ought  to  be  conduced,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  fay.  The  Britifh  nation  feems  to  refl  its  hopes 
on  its  fuperiority  at  fea  ;  and  the  greatefl  exertions  are  iry 
making  to  augment  and  man  the  navy.  But  we  arcConclu* 
here  under  the  neceffity  of  dropping  this  fubjedt,  with-^on* 
out  being  able’  completely  to  fulnl  the  promife  which 
we  made  to  our  readers  at  the  end  of  the  article 
France.  There  is  as  little  appearance  at  prefent  of 
peace,  and  a  Ready  government  being  foon  reflored  to 
that  diRra&ed  country,  as  there  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles  ;  and  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  probable 
lity  that  the  republican  conRitution,  framed  by  the 
Convention,  will  laft  one  year  after  the  dilution  o£ 
that  aflembly. 

In  tracing  the  origin  and  progreft  of  this-  wonderful 
revolution,  we  have  confulted  every  work  from  which 
we  had  reafon  to  look  for  information,.  abd  we  have 
confined  ourfelves  to  a  funple  narration  of  fafts,  feldom 
giving  way  to  the  reRe&ions  which  they  fuggefled.  Our’ 
fa£ts,  too,  have  been  generally  Rated  from  writers  who 
are  fuppofed  to  be  not  unfriendly  to  democracy,  that 
they  may  gain  the  fuller  credit  with  our  own  reformers  ; 
for  in  the  moR  favourable  point  of  view  in  which  tliofe 
fadls  can  be  placed,  they  furnifh  the  RrongeR  obje&ioa 
poffible  to  all  their  propofed  reformations  of  the  Britiflx 
conRitution.  If  the  horrible  deeds  of  darknefs  which 
have  been  a&ed  on  the  theatre  of  France  cannot  make 
us  contented  with  the  government  under  which  we  live,, 
and  which  has  been  brought  to  its  prefent  Rate  of  per- 
fedlion,  not  by  the  metaphyfical  fpeculations  of  reclufe 
philosophers,  but  by  obfervation  and  the  practical  expe¬ 
rience  of  ages,  we  ffiall  be  co fiidered  by  poRerity  as  * 
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Revulfion  people  incapable  of  inftruftion,  and  ripe  for  the  greateft 
•Rev  M  miferies  in  which  we  may  be  involved. 

REVULSION,  in  medicine,  turning  a  flux  of  hu¬ 
mours  from  one  part  to  another  by  bleeding,  cupping, 
friction,  finapifms,  blifters,  fomentations,  bathings,  if- 
fues,  fetons,  ftrong  purging  of  the  bowels,  See. 

REYN  (Jan  de),  an  eminent  hiftory  and  -portrait 
painter,  born  at  Dunkirk  in  1610.  .Lie  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  a  difciple  of  Vandyke,  was  the  firft  per¬ 
former  in  his  fchool,  and  was  'fo  attached  to  his  ma¬ 
iler  that  he  followed  him  to  London,  where  it  is 
thought  he  continued  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  thefe 
kingdoms  he  is  moftly  known  by  the  name  of  Lang 
Jan.  He  died  in  1678  :  and  it  is  imagined  that  the 
fcarcity  of  his  works  is  occaiioned  by  fo  many  of  them 
being  imputed  to  Vandyke  5  a  circumftance  which, 
if  true,  is  beyond  any  thing  that  could  be  faid  in  his 
praife. 

REYNOLDS  (Sir  Jofhua),  the  celebrated  painter, 
was,  on  July  the  16th  1723,  born  at  Plympton,  a 
fmall  town  in  Devonfhire.  His  father  was  minifter  of 
the  parifh,  and  alfo  mailer  of  the  grammar  fchool ;  and 
being  a  man  of  learning  and  philanthropy,  he  was  be¬ 
loved  and  rcfpe&ed  by  all  to  whom  he  was  known.— 
Such  a  man,  it  will  naturally  be  fuppofed,  was  afiidu- 
ous  in  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  his  children, 
among  whom  his  fon  Jofhua  fhone  confpicuous,  by  dif- 
playing  at  a  very  early  period  a  Superiority  of  genius, 
and  the  rudiments  of  a  corre6t  take.  Unlike  other 
boys,  who  generally  content  themfelves  with  giving  a 
literal  explanation  of  their  author,  regardlefs  of  his 
beauties  or  his  faults,  young  Reynolds  attended  to  both 
sthefe,  difplaying  a  happy  knowledge  of  what  he  read, 
and  entering  with  ardour  into  the  fpirit  of  his  author. 
He  difeovered  likewife  talents  for  compofition,  and  a 
natural  propenfity  to  drawing,  in  which  his 'friends  and 
intimates  thought  him  qualified  to  excel.  Emulation 
was  a  diflinguifhing  feature  in  his  mind,  which  his  fa¬ 
ther  perceived  with  the  delight  natural  to  a  parent  ; 
and  defigning  him  for  the  church,  in  which  he  hoped 
that  his  talents  might  raife  him  to  eminence,  he  lent 
him  to  one  of  the  univei  fities* 

Soon  after  this  period  he  grew  paflionately  fond  of 
painting  ;  and,  by  the  perufal  of  Richardfon’s  theory 
of  that  art,  was  determined  to  make  it  his  profeflion* 
through  life.  At  his  own  earned  requeft,  therefore,  he 
was  removed  to  London  ;  and  about  the  year  1 742  be¬ 
came  a  pupil  to  Mr  Hudfon,  who,  though  not  himfelf 
an  eminent  painter  was  preceptor  to  feverals  who  af¬ 
terwards  excelled  in  the  art.  One  of  the  fird  advices 
which  he  gave  to  Mr  Reynolds  was  to  copy  carefully 
Guercino’s  drawings.  This  was  done  with  fuch  Ikill, 


that  many  of  the  copies  are  faid  to  be  now  preferved  in  ’ 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious  as  the  originals  of  that 
very  great  mader. 

About  the  year  1 749,  Mr  Reynolds  went  to  Italy 
under  the  aufpices,  and  in  the  company,  of  the  late 
Lord  (then  Commodore)  Keppel,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  JBritifh  fquadron  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Ln  this  garden  of  the  world,  this  magic 
dTeat  of  the  arts,  he  failed  not  to  vifit  the  fchools  of  the 
great  maders,  to  dudy  the  produdtions  of  different 
ages,  and  to  contemplate  with  unwearied  attention  the 
various  beauties  which  are  chara&eridic  of  each.  His 
labour  here,  as  has  been  obferved  of  another  painter, 
was  “  the  labour  of  love,  not.  the  talk  of  the  hireling  J 
and  how  much  he  profited  by  it  is  known  to  all  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Having  remained  about  two  years  in  Italy,  and  ftu- 
died  the  language  as  well  as  the*  arts  of  the  country 
with  great  fuccefs,  he  returned  to  England,  improved 
by  travel  and  refined  by  education.  On  the  road  to 
London  from  the  port  where  he  landed,  he  accidentally 
found  in  the  inn  where  he  lodged  Johnfon’s  life  of  Sa¬ 
vage  ;  and  was  fo  taken  with  the  charms  of  compoli- 
tion,  and  the  mafterly  delineation  of  chara&er  difplay- 
ed  in  that  performance,  that,  having  begun  to  read 
it  while  leaning  with  his  arm  on  the  chimney-pfece,  he 
continued  in  that  attitude  infenfible  of  pain  till  he  was 
hardly  able  to  raife  his- hand  to  his  head.  The  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  work  naturally  led  him  to  feek  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  its  author,  who  continued  one  of  his  fincerefl 
admirers  and  warmed:  friends,  till  1784,  when  they 
were  feparated  by  the  Broke  of  death. 

The  firft  thing  that  diftinguifhed  him  after  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  was  a  full  length  portrait  of 
Commodore  Keppel ;  which  in  the  polite  circles  was 
fpoken  of  in  terms  of  the  higheft  encomium,  and  tes¬ 
tified  to  what  a  degree  of  eminence  he  had  arrived  in 
his  profefiion.  This  was  followed  by  a  portrait  of 
Lord  Edgecombe,  and  a  few  others,  which  at  once 
introduced  him  to  the  firft  bufinefs  in  portrait  painting  ; 
and  that  branch  of  the  art  he  cultivated  with  fuch  fuc¬ 
cefs  as  will  for  ever  eflablifh  his  fame  with  all  deferip- 
tions  of  refined  fociety.  Having  painted  fome  of  the 
firft-rate  beauties  of  the  age,  the  polite  world  flocked 
to  fee  the  graces  and  the  charms  ef  his  pencil ;  and  he 
foon  became  the  mod  fafhionable  painter,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  all  Europe.  He  has  indeed  preferved 
the  refemblance  of  fo  many  illuftrious  characters,  that  we 
feel  the  lefs  regret  for  his  having  left  behind  him  fo  few 
hiftorical  paintings  ;  though  what  he  has  done  in  that 
way  {hows  (  a  )  him  to  have  been  qualified  to  excel  in 
both  departments.  The  only  landfcape,  perhaps,  which 
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(a)  As  the  lovers  of  painting  may  wifli  to  have  a  catalogue  of  this  great  maker’s  hiftorical  pieces,  we  fubjoin 
the  following  from  the  European  Magazine,  which  we  have  good  reafoo  to  believe  accurate,  as  the  editors  of 
that  mifcellany  grudge  neither  trouble  nor  expence  to  procure  authentic  information.  Sir  Jofhua’s  principal  hi¬ 
ftorical  pieces,  then,  are  the  following  :  Hope  nurfing  Love  ;  Venus  chaftifing  Cupid  for  having  learned  to  caft 
accounts;  Count  UgoKno  in  the  dungeon;  the  calling  of  Samuel  ;  Ariadne;  a  Captain  of  banditti;  Beggar 
Boy;  a  Lady  in  the  charaCler  of  St  Agnes;  Thais ;  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite ;  an  infant  Jupiter;  Mailer 
Crewe  in  the. chara&er  of  Henry  VIII  ;  the  death  of  Dido ;  a  Child  afleep  ;  Cupid  keeping  ;  Covent  Garden 
Cupid  ;  Cupid  in  the  Clouds  ;  Cupids  painting  ;  Boy  laughing ;  Maker  Herbert  in  the  character  of  Bacchus  ; 
Hebe  ;  Mils  Meyer  in  the  character  of  Hebe  ;  Madona,  a  head  ;  the  Black-guard  Mercury  ;  a  little  boy  ( Sa- 
sxaiel)  praying  ;  and  old  Man  reading  ;  Love  looking  the  zone  of  Beauty ;  the  Children  in  the  Wood ;  Cleo- 
*  •  patra 
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lie  ever  painted,  except  tliofe  beautiful  and  chafte  ones 
which  compofe  the  back  grounds  of  many  of  his  por¬ 
traits,  is  “  A  View  on  the  Thames  from  Richmond,” 
which  in  1784  was  exhibited  by  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Painting  and  Defign  in  Liverpool. 

In  1764  Mr  Reynolds  had  the  merit  of  being  the 
firft  promoter  of  that  club,  which,  having  long  exifted 
without  a  name,  became  at  laft  diftingnifhed  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  Literary  Club.  Upon  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  he  was  appointed  prefident ;  and  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  excellence  in  his  profeffion  made  the  ap¬ 
pointment  acceptable  to  all  the  lovers  of  art.  To  add 
to  the  dignity  of  this  new  inftitution,  his  majefly  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  prefident  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and 
Sir  Jofhua  delivered  his  firft  difcourfe  at  the  opening  of 
the  Academy  on  January  2.  1769.  The  merit  of  that 
difcourfe  has  been  univerfally  admitted  among  painters ; 
but  it  contains  fome  directions  refpeCting  the  proper 
mode  of  profecuting  their  ftudies,  to  which  every  flu- 
dent  of  every  art  would  do  well  to  pay  attention.  “  I 
would  chiefly  recommend  (fays  he),  that  an  implicit 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  art ,  as  eftablifhed  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  great  matters,  ffiould  be  exa&ed  from  the 
young  ftudents.  That  thofe  models,  which  have  patted 
through  the  approbation  of  ages,  vquld  be  confidered 
by  them  as  perfed  and  infallible  guides;  as  fubjeCls  for 
their  imitation,  not  their  criticifm.  I  am  confident, 
that  this  is  the  only  efficacious  method  of  making  a 
progrefs  in  the  arts  ;  and  that  he  who  fets  out  with 
doubting,  will  find  life  finifhed  before  he  becomes  matter 
of  the  rudiments.  For  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  ma¬ 
xim,  that  he  who  begins  by  prefuming  on  his  own  fenfe, 
has  ended  his  ftudies  as  foon  as  he  has  commenced  them. 
Every  opportunity,  therefore,  tttould  be  taken  to  dif- 
countenance  that  falfe  and  vulgar  opinion,  that  rules 
are  the  fetters  of  genius.  They  are  fetters  only  to  men 
of  no  genius  ;  as  that  armour  which,  upon  the  ftrong, 
becomes  an  ornament  and  a  defence,  upon  the  weak  and 
mittiapen  turns  into  a  load,  and  cripples  the  body  which 
it  was  made  to  proteCt.” 

Each  fucceeding  year,  on  the  dittribntion  of  the 
prizes,  Sir  Jofhua  delivered  to  the  ftudents  a  difcourfe 
of  equal  merit  with  this  :  and  perhaps  we  do  not  ha¬ 
zard  too  much  when  we  fay,  that,  from  the  whole  col¬ 
lected,  the  lover  of  belles  lettres  and  the  fine  arts  will 
acquire  jufter  notions  of  what  is  meant  by  tatte  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  better  rules  for  acquiring  a  correCl  tatte, 
than  from  multitudes  of  thofe  volumes  which  have  been 
profeffedly  written  on  the  fnbjeCt. 

In  the  autumn  of  1785  he  went  to  Bruffels,  where 
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he  expended  about  L.  1000  on  the  purchafe  of  paint¬ 
ings,  which,  having  been  taken  from  the  different  mo- 
nafteries  and  religious  houfes  in  Flanders  and  Germany, 
were  then  expofed  to  fale  by  the  command  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Jofeph  !  Gainfborough  and  he  had  engaged  to 
paint  each  other’s  portrait;  and  the  canvas  for  both  be¬ 
ing  a&ually  ftretched,  Sir  Jofhua  gave  one  fitting  to 
his  dittinguifhed  rival ;  but,  to  the  regret  of  every  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  art,  the  unexpected  death  of  the  latter  pre¬ 
vented  all  further  progrefs. 

In  1790  he  was  anxioufly  defirous  to  procure  the  va¬ 
cant  profefforfhip  of  pcrfpeCtive  in  the  academy  for  Mr 
Bonomi,  an  Italian  architect  ;  but  that  artitt  not  ha¬ 
ving  been  yet  eleCted,  an  affociate  was  of  courfe  no  aca¬ 
demician,  and  it  became  neceffary  to  raife  him  to  thofe 
fituations,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  being  a  profeffo;*. 
Mr  Gilpin  being  his  competitor  for  the  affociatefhip, 
the  numbers  on  the  ballot  proved  equal,  when  the  pre¬ 
fident  by  his  catting  vote  decided  the  eleCtion  in  favour 
of  his  friend,  who  was  thereby  advanced  fo  far  towards 
the  profefforfhip.  Soon  after  this,  an  academic  feat  be¬ 
ing  vacant,  Sir  Jofhua  exerted  all  his  influence  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  for  Mr  Bonomi ;  but  finding  himfelf  outvoted  by 
a  majority  of  two  to  one,  he  quitted  the  chair  with 
great  diffatisfaCtion,  and  next  day  fent  to  the  fee  ret  ary 
of  the  academy  a  formal  refignation  of  the  office,  which 
for  twenty-one  years  he  had  filled  with  honour  to  him¬ 
felf  and  his  country.  His  indignation,  however,  fub- 
fiding,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  chair,  which  within  a  year  and  a  half  he 
was  again  defirous  to  quit  for  a  better  reafon. 

Finding  a  difeafe  of  languor,  occafioned  by  an  en- 
Jargementof  the  liver, to  which  he  had  for  fome  time  been 
fubjefl,  increafe  upon  him,  and  daily  expecting  the  to¬ 
tal  lofs  of  fight,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  academy,  inti¬ 
mating  his  intention  to  refign  the  office  of  prefident  on 
account  of  bodily  infirmities,  which  difabled  him  from 
executing  the  duties  of  it  to  his  own  fatisfaCtion.  The 
academicians  received  this  intelligence  with  the  refpeCl- 
ful  concern  due  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  their  pre¬ 
fident  ;  and  either  then  did  enter,  or  defigned  to  enter, 
into  a  refolution,  honourable  to  all  parties,  namely,  that 
a  deputation  f  rom  the  whole  body  of  the  academy  fhould 
wait  upon  him,  and  inform  him  of  their  wifh,  that  the 
authority  and  privileges  of  the  office  of  prefident  might 
be  lu's  during  his  life  ;  declaring  their  willingnefs  to 
permit  the  performance  of  any  of  its  duties  which  might 
be  irkfome  to  him  by  a  deputy. 

From  this  period  Sir  Jofhua  never  painted  more. 
The  lull  effort  of  his  pencil  was  the  portrait  of  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Charles  James  Fox,  which  was  executed  in  his 
C  c  beft 
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patra  diffolvmg  the  Pearl ;  Garrick  in  the  chara&er  of  Kitely ;  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy*  Mrs 
Abingdon  m  the  chara&er  of  Comedy ;  a  Child  furrounded  by  Guardian  Angels ;  Mifs  Beauclerc  in  the  cha- 
rader  of  Spenfer’s  Una ;  Refignation  ;  the  Duchefs  of  Manchefter  in  the  character  of  Diana  ;  Lady  Blake  in 
the  charader  of  Juno  ;  Mrs  Sheridan  in  the  chara&er  of  St  Cecilia  ;  Edwin,  fiom  Beattie  s  Minftrel  •  the  Na- 
tivity,  hour  Cardinal  Virtues,  and  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  for  the  window  of  New  College  Chapel  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  the  Studious  Boy  ;  a  Bacchante  ;  a  daughter  of  Lord  W.  Gordon  as  an  Angel ;  the  Holy  Family  •  the 
ottagers,  from  1  homfon  ;  the  Veftal;  the  Careful  Shepherdefs  ;  a  Gypfey  telling  Fortunes;  the  infant  Her- 
cules  itranghng  the  Serpent  ;  the  Moufe-trap  girl  ;  Venus ;  Cornelia  and  her  Children  ;  the  Bird ;  Melancholy  ; 
*  18  u  VS  3^  5  ^ead  of  Tear  »  Mrs  Talma  fh  in  the  character  of  Miranda,  with  Profpero  and  Cali- 

nan;  Robin  Goooiellow  ;  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort ;  Macbeth,  with  the  Caldron  of  the  Witches. 
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beft  flyle,  anti  ihows  that  his  fancy,  his  imagination,  and 
his  other  great  powers  in  the  art  which  he  profeffed, 
remained  unabated  to  tlic  end  of  his  life.  When  the 
hit  touches  were  given  to  this  pidlure, 

“  The  hand  of  Reynolds  fell,  to  rife  no  more.” 

On  Thurfday  February  the  23d  1792,  the  world  was 
deprived  of  this  amiable  man  and  excellent  ai  tilt  at  the 
age  of  68  years  ;  a  man  than  whom  no  one,  according 
to  Johnfon,  had  paffed  through  life  with  more  obferva- 
tion  of  men  and  manners.  The  following  character  of 
him  is  laid  to  Be  the  produdlion  of  Mr  Burke  : 

“  His  illnefs  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and 
cheerful  fortitude,  without  the  lead  mixture  of  any 
thing  irritable  or  querulous,  agreeably  to  the  placid 
and  even  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  He  had  from  the 
beginning  of  his  malady  a  diflindl  view  of  his  difiblu-  in 


tion,  which  he  contemplated  with  tliat  entire  compo- 
fure  which  nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and 
ufefulnefs  of  his  life,  and  an  unaffe&ed  fubmiffion  to  the 
will  of  Providence,  could  bellow.  In  this  fituation  he 
had  every  confolation  from  family  tendernefs,  which  his 
tendernefs  to  his  family  had  always  merited. 

“  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts, 
one  of  the  mod  memorable  men  of  his  time  :  He  was 
the  fird  Englifhman  who  added  the  praife  of  the  ele¬ 
gant  arts  to  the  ,  other  glories  of  his  country.  In  tade, 
in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and  in  the 
richnefs  and  harmony  of  colouring,  he  was  equal  to  the 
great  maders  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait  he 
went  beyond  them  ;  for  he  communicated  to  that  de- 
feription  of  the  art  in  which  English  artids  are  the 
mod  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity,  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  higher  branches,  which  even  thofe  who 
profeffed  them  in  a  fuperior  manner  did  not  always  pre¬ 
serve  when  they  delineated  individual  nature.  His  por¬ 
traits  remind  the  fpedlator  of  the  invention  of  hidory 
and  the  amenity  of  landfcapc.  In  painting  portraits,  he 
appears  not  to  be  raifed  upon  that  platform,  but  to  de¬ 
scend  to  it  from  a  higher  fphere.  His  paintings  illu- 
drate  liis  leffons,  and  his  ledbns  feem  to  be  derived  from 
his  paintings. 

He  poffeffed  the  theory  as  perfedlly  as  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  art.  To  be  fuch  a  painter,  he  was  a  pro¬ 
found  and  penetrating  philofopher. 

“  In  full  happinefs  of  foreign  and  domcdic  fame,  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  expert  in  art,  and  by  the  learned  in  fei- 
encc,  courted  by  the  great,  careffed  by  fovereign  powers, 
and  celebrated  by  didinguifhed  poets,  his  native  humi¬ 
lity,  modeily,  and  candour,  never  forfook  him,  even  on 
furprife  or  provocation  ;  nor  was  the  lead  degree  of  ar¬ 
rogance  or  affumption  vifible  to  the  mod  ferutinizing 
eye  in  any  part  of  liis  condiidl  or  difeourfe. 

“  His  talents  of  every  kind — powerful  from  nature, 
and  not  meanly  cultivated  in  letters — his  focial  viitues 
in  all  the  relations  and  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered 
him  the  centre  of  a  very  great  and  unparalleled  variety 
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of  agreeable  focieties,  which  will  be  difiipated  by  his 
death.  He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  excite  fomejea- 
loufy,  too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmity.  The 
lofs  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt  with  more  fincere, 
general,  and  unmixed  forrow.” 

REZAN,  or  Rezanskoi,  an  ancient  town  of  Ruf- 
fia,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  an 
archbiihop’s  fee.  It  was  formeily  conliderable  for  its 
extent  and  riches;  but  it  was  almod  ruined  by  the  Tar¬ 
tars  in  1568.  The  country  is  populous,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  governed  by  its  own  princes.  E.  Long.  42.  37. 
N.  Lat.  54.  54. 

RHAD  AMANTHUS,  a  fevere  judge,  and  king  of 
Lydia  ;  the  poets  make  him  one  of  the  three  judges  of 
hdl. 

RHAG  ADES,  in  medicine,  denotes  chaps  or  clefts  * 
any  part  of  the  body.  If  feated  in  the  anus,  and 


Rezan 

II 

Rhama, 


recent,  the  patient  mull  lit  dill,  and  fit  over  the  fleam 
of  warm  water.  The  epulotic  cerate  may  alfo  be  ap¬ 
plied.  If  the  lips  of  thefe  fiffures  are  callous,  they  mult 
be  cut  or  othenvife  treated  as  to  become  new  ulcera¬ 
tions. 

RHAMA,  or  Rama,  an  incarnate  deity  of  the  fir  ft 
rank,  in  Indian  mythology.  Sir  William  Jones  believes  he 
was  the  Dionyfos  (a)  of  the  Greeks,  whom  they  named 
Bromlus ,  without  knowing  why;  and  Eugenes ,  when  they 
reprefented  him  horned ,  as  well  as  Lyaios  and  Eleutherios 
the  deliverer, and  Lriambos or Dy thy  rambos the  triumphant. 

“  Molt  of  tliofe  titles  (fays  Sir  William)  were  adopted  dfiatic  Re** 
by  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was  called  Brum  a ,  Taunfor- 
mis ,  Liber ,  and  Triumphus  ;  and  both  nations  had  records  %%  J 
or  traditionary  accounts  of  his  giving  laws  to  men  and 
deciding  their  contells,  of  his  improving  navigation  and 
commerce,  and,  what  may  appear  yet  more  obfervable, 
of  his  conquering  India  and  other  countries  with  an  ar¬ 
my  of  fatyrs,  commanded  by  no  lefs  a  perfonage  than 
Pan ;  whom  Lillins  Giraldus,  on  what  authority  I 
know  not,  aflerts  to  have  refided  in  Iberia  *  .when  he 
had  returned,  fays  the  learned  mytliologiil,  from  the 
Indian  war,  in  which  lie  accompanied  Bacchus. ’  It 
were  fiiperfluous  in  a  mere  clfay  to  run  any  length  in 
the  parallel  between  this  European  god  and  the  fove¬ 
reign  of  Ayodhya,  whom  the  Hindoos  believe  to  have 
been  an  appearance  on  earth  of  the  preferving  power  ; 
to  have  been  a  conqueror  of  the  highell  renown,  and 
the  deliverer  of  nations  from  tyrants,  as  well  as  of  his 
confort  Sita  from  the  giant  Ravan  king  of  Lanca  ; 
and  to  have  commanded  in  chief  a  numerous  and  intre¬ 
pid  race  of  thofe  large  monkeys,  which  our  naturalifts, 
or  fome  of  them,  have  denominated  Indian  fatyrs  :  his 
general,  the  prince  of  fatyrs,  was  named  Hanumat ,  or 
“  with  high  cheek  bones  5”  and,  with  workmen  of  fuch 
agility,  he  foon  raifed  a  bridge  of  rocks  over  the  fea, 
part  of  which,  fay  the  Hindoos,  yet  remains  ;  and  it  is 
probable  the  feries  of  rocks  to  which  the  Mnffulmans 
or  the  Portuguefe  have  given  the  foolilh  name  of  Adam's 
(it  fhould  be  called  Kama's)  bridge.  Might  not  this 
5  army 


(a)  1  he  learned  prefident,  whofe  death  will  be  lamented  by  every  fcholar,  by  the  orientalift  and  the  divine 
efpecially,  imagines,  that  this  would  fully  appear  from  comparing  together  the  Dionyjiaca  of  Nonnus  and  the 
Ramayan  of  Valinic,  the  firfl  poet  of  the  Hindoos.  He  adds,  that,  in  his  opinion,  Rhama  was  the  fon  of  Cufh,. 
and  that  he  might  have  eflablifhed  the  firil  regular  government  in  that  part  of  Alia,  in  which  his,  exploits  are 
laid  to  have  been  performed. 
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ithama,  army  of  fatyrs  have  been  only  a  race  of  mountaineers, 
hamnu.'-i  whom  Rama,  if  fuch  a  monarch  ever  exifled,  had  civi- 
~~v~*  lized  ?  However  that  may  be,  the  large  breed  of  Indian 
apes  is  at  this  moment  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  fed  with  devotion  by  the  Brahmans,  who 
feem  in  two  or  three  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Gan¬ 
ges  to  have  a  regular  endowment  for  the  fupport  of 
-  them  :  they  live  in  tribes  of  three  or  four  hundred,  are 
wonderfully  gentle  (I  fpeak  as  an  eye-witnefs),  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  fome  kind  of  order  and  fubordi nation  in 
their  little  fylvan  polity.”  The  fellival  of  Rliama  is  held 
on  the  9th  day  of  the  new  moon  of  Chaitra,  on  which 
the  war  of  Lauca  is  dramatically  reprefen  ted,  conclu¬ 
ding  with  an  exhibition  of  the  fire  ordeal,  by  which  the 
vidlor's  wife  Sita  gave  proof  of  her  connubial  fidelity. 
Among  the  Hindoos  there  are  a  variety  of  very  fine 
dramas  of  great  antiquity  ©n  the  (lory  of  Rhama. 

Therfc  are  three  llhamas  mentioned  in  the  Indian 
mythology,  who,  together  with  Crifhna,  the  darling 
god  of  the  Indian  women,  are  deferibed  as  youths  of 
perfect  beauty.  The  third  Rhama  is  Crifhna’s  elder 
brother,  and  is  confidered  as  the  eighth  Avatar  (b),  in¬ 
verted  with  an  emanation  of  his  divine  radiance.  Like 
all  the  Avatars,  Rhama  is  painted  with  gemmed  Ethi¬ 
opian  or  Parthian  coronets  ;  with  rays  encircling  his 
head,  jewels  in  his  ears,  two  necklaces,  oae  rtraiglit  and 
one  pendant  on  his  bofom,  with  dropping  gems  \  gar¬ 
lands  of  well-difpofed  many-coloured  flowers,  or  collars 
of  pearls,  hanging  down  below  his  waift ;  loofe  man¬ 
tles  of  golden  tiffue  or  dyed  filk,  embroidered  on  the 
hems  with  flowers  elegantly  thrown  over  one  fhoulder, 
and  folded  like  ribbands  acrofs  the  breaft  ;  with  brace¬ 
lets,  two  on  one  arm  and  on  each  wrift  :  all  the  Avatars 
are  naked  to  the  waifts,  and  uniformly  with  dark  azure 
flefh,  in  allufion  probably  to  the  tint  of  that  primordial 
fluid  on  which  Narayan  moved  in  the  beginning  of  time  ; 
but  their  ikirts  are  bright  yellow,  the  colour  of  the 
curious  pericarpium  in  the  centre  of  the  water-lily. 

RHAMNUS,  the  buckthorn,  in  botany  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  43d  order,  Dumofa .  The  calyx  is  tubulous, 
with  five  minute  feales  furrounding  the  rtamina  ;  there 
is  no  corolla  ;  the  fruit  is  a  berry.  There  are  2  7  fpe- 
cies;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  catharticus,  or  common  purging  buckthorn, 
growing  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Britain.  This  grows 
to  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet,  with  many  irregular 
branches  at  the  extremities.  The  leaves  are  oval-lan¬ 
ceolate,  finely  ferrated  on  the  edges,  their  nerves  con¬ 
verging  together.  The  flowers  grow  in  clutters,  one 
on  each  footftalk,  white,  and  in  this  fpecies  divide#  in¬ 
to  four  fegments  :  the  fruit  is  a  round  black  berry, 
containing  four  feeds.  The  juice  of  the  berries  is  a 
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ftrong  purgative,  and  is  made  life  of  for  making  the  Rhammie, 

common  fyrup  of  buckthorn  kept  in  the  (hops.  The 

bark  is  emetic  :  the  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  with 

alum  dyes  yellow,  of  the  ripe  ones  a  fine  green  ;  the 

bark  alfo  dyes  yellow.  The  green  colour  yielded  by 

the  berries,  called  by  the  French  verde  vefie,  is  much 

efteemed  by  miniature  painters. 

Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two  varieties,  viz.  the  dwarf 
buckthorn,  a  fhrub  of  about  a  yard  high,  of  a  greenifh 
colour  but  little  (how;  and  the  long-leaved  dwarf  buck¬ 
thorn,  which  is  a  larger  fhrub,  with  leaves  fomewhat 
larger,  but  in  other  refpe&s  very  fimilar  to  the  dwarf 
buckthorn. 

2.  The  zizyphus  is  the  fpecies  in  which  the  lac  in- 

fedl*  forms  its  cells,  and  produces  the  wax  called  gum *  *  See  Coc - 
lac .  See  Lacca.  tut, 

3.  The  lotus  has  the  leaves,  prickles,  flowers,  and 
fruit*  of  the  zizyphus  or  jubeb  ;  only  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  that  the  fruit  is  here  round,  fmaller,  and  more 
lufeious,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  branches,  like  thofe 
of  the  paliurus,  are  neither  fo  much  jointed  nor  crook¬ 
ed.  'I  lie  fruit  is  in  great  repute,  tartes  fomething  like 
gingerbread,  and  is  fold  in  the  markets  all  over  the 
foulhern  diftridts  of  thefe  kingdoms.  The  Arabs  cart 
it  aneb  enta  el  feedra,  or  the  jubeb  of  the  feedra ;  which 
Olavus  Celfius  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of,  that  he  has 
deferibed  it  as  the  dudaim  of  the  feriptures.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  very  common  in  the  Jereede  and  other  parts  of 
Bombay ;  and  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the 
fame  plant  with  that  celebrated  by  Homer  for  its  en- 
chanting  property;  though  the  latter  is  more  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  fpecies  of  Diospyros  (which 
fee).  It  is  proper,  however,  to  dirtingnifh  between 
both  thefe  fhrubs  and  an  herb  often  mentioned  by  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  lotus,  which  Homer  men¬ 
tions  as  being  fed  upon  by  the  horfes  of  Achilles,  and 
Virgil  as  proper  to  increafe  the  milk  of  fheep  (fee  Lo¬ 
tus).  They  are  alfo  different  from  the. Egyptian  lo¬ 
tus  deferibed  by  Herodotus  ;  for  which  fee  Nym- 
phjea. 

4.  The  frangula,  or  berry-bearing  alder,  is  a  decidu¬ 
ous  fhrub,  a  native  of  England  and  moft  of  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  and  affords  feveral  varieties. 

5.  The  Alpine,  rough-leaved  frangula,  or  berry- 
bearing  alder,  is  alfo  a  deciduous  fhrub,  and  native  of 
the  Alps.  It  differs  in  no  refpedl  from  the  common 
fort,  except  that  it  has  no  thorns,  and  that  it  will  grow 
to  be  rather  tarter,  with  tough*,  large,  and  doubly  laci- 
niated  leaves.  The  fmooth-leaved  Alpine  frangula  is  a 
variety  of  this  fpecies,  with  fmooth  leaves  and  of  a 
lower  growth. 

6.  The  paliurus,  or  thorn  of  Chrift,  is  a  deciduous 
fhrub  or  tree,  a  native  of  Paleftine,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy.  It  will  grow  to  nearly  the  height  of  14 

C  c  2  feet, 


(b)  / Ivatar  means  the  defeent  of  the  deity  in  his  capacity  of  preferver.  The  three  firft  of  thefe  defeents  re¬ 
late  to  fome  ftupendous  convulfion  of  our  globe  from  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  the  fourth  exhibits  the  mi¬ 
raculous  punifhment  of  pride  and  impiety,  appearing  to  refer  to  the  deluge.  Three  of  the  others  were  ordained 
for  the  overthrow  of  tyrants  or  giants.  Of  thefe  Avatars  we  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  that  Rliama  is  the 
eighth  ;  Buddha,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  reformer  of  the  dodlrines  contained  in  Vedas,  is  the  ninth  :  the 
tenth  Avatar,  we  are  told,  is  yet  to  come,  and  is  expelled  to  appear  mounted  (like  the  crowned  conqueror  in 
'the  Apocalypfe)  on  a  white  liorfe,  with  a  feimeter  blazing  like  a  comet  to  mow  down  art  incorrigible  and  impe¬ 
nitent  offenders  who  fhall  then  be  on  the  earth. 
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IXHamnus,  feet,  and  is  armed  with  {harp  thorns,  two  of  which  are 
at  each  joint,  one  of  which  is  about  half  an  inch  long*, 
r  *  ftraight,  and  upright ;  the  other  is  fcarcely  half  that 
length,  and  bent  backward  ;  and  between  them  is  the 
bud  for  next  year’s  (hoot.  June  is  the  time  of  flower¬ 
ing,  and  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  fmall  fruit,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  membrane.  “  This  plant  (fays  Hanbury) 
is  undoubtedly  the  fort  of  which  the  crown  of  thorns 
for  our  Bleffed  Saviour  was  coinpofed.  The  branches 
are  very  pliant,  and  the  fpines  of  it  are  at  every  joint 
flrong  and  (harp.  It  grows  naturally  about  Jernfalem, 
as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Judaea  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  barbarous  Jews  would  make  choice  of 
it  for  their  cruel  purpofe.  But  what  farther  confirms 
the  truth  of  tliefe  thorns  being  then  ufed,  are  the  an¬ 
cient  pi&ures  of  our  Bleffed  Saviour’s  crucifixion.  The 
thorns  of  the  crown  on  his  lieadexaftly  anfwer  to  thofe 
of  this  tree  ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  thefe 
were  taken  from  the  earliefl  paintings  of  the  Lord  of 
Life :  and  even  now  our  modern  painters  copy  from 
them,  and  reprefent  the  crown  as  compofed  of  thefe 
‘thorns.  Tliefe  plants,  therefore,  fhould  principally  have 
a  fhare  in  thofe  paits  of  the  plantation  that  are  more 
peculiarly  defigned  for  religious  retirement ;  for  they 
will  prove  excellent  monitors,  and  conduce  to  due  re¬ 
flection  on  and  gratitude  to  4  Him  who  hath  loved  us, 
and  has  wafhed  us  from  our  fins,”  &c. 

7.  The  common  alatenms  is  an  evergreen  tree,  and 
native  of  the  fouth  of  Euiope.  There  are  feveral  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  fpecies ;  the  moll  remarkable  of  which 
are  the  broad-leaved  and  the  jagged-leaved  alaternus, 
which  have  all  been  confounded  with  the  plhllyrea. 

8.  The  infcdtorius,  or  narrow-leaved  buckthorn,  is  an 
evergreen  fhrub  or  tree,  and  native  of  Spain.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  fends  forth  feveral 
branches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  They  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  blackifh  or  dark-coloured  bark,  and  each 
of  them  is  terminated  by  a  long  fharp  thorn.  The  fruit 
continues  on  the  trees  all  winter,  making  a  beautiful 
appearance  among  the  narrow-cl uttered  leaves  at  that 
feafon. 

9.  The  oleoides,  or  olive-leaved  buckthorn,  is  an  ever¬ 
green  fhrub,  and  native  of  Spain,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  8  or  10  feet.  It  fends  forth  numerous  branches, 
each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  long  fharp  fpine.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  whitifh  green  colour,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  round  black  berries. 

RHAMPHASrOS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  picse.  The  bill  is  very  large, 
and  ferrated  outwardly.  The  noftrils  are  fituated  be¬ 
hind  the  bafe  of  the  beak  ;  and  in  moft  of  the  fpecies 
the  feet  are  toed,  and  placed  two  forwards  and  two 
backwards.  The  tongue  is  long,  narrow,  and  feather¬ 
ed  on  the  edges.  Mr  Latham  enumerates  15  difVrent 
fpecies  ;  of  which  the  toucans  are  the  moft  remarkable, 
and  were  formerly  divideo.  into  four  or  five  varieties, 
though  Mr  Latham  makes  them  diftindl  fpecies,  of 
which  we  {hall  only  deferibe  that  called  the  red-beaked 
toucan. 

Plate  -ThlS  bIrd  iS-  ab°Ut  tllC  flZC  of  a  jackdaw,  and  of  a  fi- 
fccccxxxvri.  ™!ar  ^aPe’ a  lar£e  kead  to  ^uPPort  monftrous 
bill :  tins  bill,  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  its 
point,  is  fix  inches  and  an  half ;  and  its  breadth  in  the 
ti.ickcft  part  is  a  little  more  than  two.  Its  thickxiefs 


near  the  head  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter ;  and  it  is  a  Rham- 
little  rounded  along  the  top  of  the  upper  chap,  the  un- 
der  fide  being  round  alfo  ;  the  whole  of  the  bill  ex- 
tremely  fight,  and  a  little  thicker  than  parchment.  The 
upper  chap  13  of  a  bright  yellow,  except  on  each  fide, 
which  is  of  a  f  ne  fcarlet  colour  ;  as  is  alfo  the  lower 
chap,  except  at  the  bafe,  which  is  purple.  Between 
the  head  and  the  bill  there  is  a  black  line  of  reparation 
all  round  the  bafe  of  the  bill ;  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  the  noftrils  are  placed,  and  are  almoft  covered 
with  feathers ;  which  has  occafoned  fome  writers  to 
fay  that  the  toucan  has  no  noftrils.  Round  the  eyes, 
on  each  fide  of  the  head,  is  a  fpace  of  bluifh  {kin,  void 
of  feathers  ;  above  which  the  head  is  black,  except  a 
white  fpot  on  each  fide  joining  to  the  bafe  of  the  upper 
chap.  The  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  wings, 
tail,  belly,  and  thighs,  are  black.  The  under  fide  of 
the  head,  throat,  and  the  beginning  of  the  breaft,  are 
white.  Between  the  white  on  the  breaft,  and  the  black 
on  the  belly,  is  a  fpace  of  red  feathers,  in  the  form  of  a 
new  moon,  with  its  horns  upwards.  The  legs,  feet, 
and  claws,  are  of  an  afh-colour  ;  and  the  toes  ftand  like 
thofe  of  parrots,  two  before  and  two  behind. 

It  is  reported  by  travellers,  that  this  bird,  though 
furniilied  with  fo  formidable  a  beak,  is  harmlefs  and 
gentle,  being  fo  ealily  made  tame  as  to  fit  and  hatch 
its  young  in  houfes.  It  feeds  chiefly  upon  pepper, 
which  it  devours  very  greedily,  gorging  itfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  it  voids  it  crude  and  unconco&ed.  This, 
however,  is  no  objection  to  the  natives  from  ufmg  it 
again  :  they  even  prefer  it  before  that  pepper  which  is 
frefh  gathered  from  the  tree  ;  and  feem  perfuaded  that 
the  ftrength  and  heat  of  the  pepper  is  qualified  by  the 
bird,  and  that  all  its  noxious  qualities  are  thus  ex- 
haufted. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this  report,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  toucan  lives  only  upon  a 
vegetable  diet ;  and,  in  a  domeftic  ftate,  to  which  it 
is  frequently  brought  in  the  warm  countries  where  it 
is  bred,  it  is  feen  to  prefer  fuch  food  to  all  other. 

Pozzo,  who  bred  one  tame,  aborts,  that  it  leaped  up 
and  down,  wagged  the  tail,  and  cried  with  a  voice 
refembling  that  of  a  magpie.  It  fed  upon  the  fame 
things  that  parrots  do ;  but  was  moft  greedy  of  grapes,, 
which,  being  plucked  off  one  by  one,  and  thrown  in 
the  air,  it  would  moft  dexteroufly  catch  before  they 
fell  to  the  ground.  Its  bill,  he  adds,  was  hollow,  and 
upon  that  account  very  light,  fo  that  it  had  but  little 
ftrength  in  fo  apparently  formidable  a  weapon  ;  nor 
could  it  peck  or  ftrike  fmartly  therewith.  But  its- 
tongue  feemed  to  aflift  the  efforts  of  this  unwieldy  ma- 
chiir;  :  it  was  long,  thin,  and  flat,  not  unlike  one  of 
the  feathers  on  the  neck  of  a  dunghill  cock  ;  this  it 
moved  up  and  down,  and  often  extended  five  or  fix 
inches  from  the  bill.  It  was  of  a  flefh  colour,  and  re¬ 
markably  fringed  on  each  fide  with  veryj^nall  filaments*, 
exa&ly  refemhling  a  feather. 

It  is  probable  that  this  long  tongue  Jiaa  greater 
ftrength  than  the  thin  hollow  beak  that  contains  it. 

It  is  likely  that  the  beak  is  only  a  kind  of  fheatli  for 
this  peculiar  inftrument,  ufed  by  the  toucan,  not  only 
in  making  itfelf  a  neft,  bnt  alfo  in  obtaining  its  pro- 
vifion.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  this  bird 
builds  its  neft  in  holes  of  trees,  which  have  been  pre- 
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Rsna,  tented  myfelf  with  opening  its  mouth,  and  fiightly  in- 
fpcdling  it. 

“  You  may  imagine,  that  a  toad,  generally  deteded, 
(although  one  of  the  moil:  inoffenfive  of  all  aaimals), 
fo  much  taken  notice  of  and  befriended,  excited  the 
curiofity  of  all  comers  to  the  lioufe,  who  all  defired  to 
fee  it  fed  ;  fo  that  even  ladies  fo  far  conquered  the  hor¬ 
rors  indilled  into  them  by  nurfes,  as  to  defire  to  fee  it. 
This  produced  innumerable  and  improbable  reports, 
making  it  as  large  as  the  crown  of  a  hat,  &c.  & c.” 

The  following  are  anfwers  from  the  fame  gentleman 
to  fome  queries  propofed  by  Mr  Pennant. 

“  Fuji,  T  cannot  fay  how  long  my  father  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  toad  before  I  knew  it  ;  but  when 
I  firft  was  acquainted  with  it,  he  Hied  to  mention  it 
as  the  old  toad  I’ve  known  fo  many  years  ;  I  can  anfwer 
for  36  years. 

“  Secondly ,  No  toads  that  I  ever  faw  appeared  in 
the  winter  feafon.  The  old  toad  made  its  appearance 
as  foon  as  the  warm  weather  came,  and  I  always  con¬ 
cluded  it  retired  to  fome  dry  bank  to  repofe  till  the 
fpring.  iVhen  we  new-lay’d  the  Heps,  I  had  two  holes 
made  in  every  third  Hep,  with  a  hollow  of  more  than  a 
yard  long  for  it,  in  which  I  imagine  it  dept,  as  it  came 
from  thence  at  its  firft  appearance. 

Thirdly ,  It  was  feldom  provoked :  neither  that  toad, 
nor  the  multitudes  I  have  feen  tormented  with  great 
cruelty,  ever  fhowed  the  leak  defire  of  revenge,  by 
fpittin^  or  emitting  any  juice  from  their  pimples. — 
Sometimes,  upon  taking  it  up,  it  would  let  out  a  great 
quantity  of  clear  water,  which,  as  I  have  often  feen  it 
do  the  fame  upon  the  fteps  when  quite  quiet,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  its  urine,  and  no  more  than  a  natural  evacuation. 

Fourthly ,  A  toad  has  no  particular  enmity  for  the 
fpider ;  he  tiled  to  eat  five  or  fix  with  his  millepedes 
(which  I  take  to  be  its  chief  food)  that  I  generally 
provided  for  it  before  I  found  out  that  flefii  maggots, 
by  their  continual  motion,  was  the  moil  tempting  bait  5 
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but,  when  offered,  it  eat  blowing  flies  and  humble  bees 
that  come  from  the  rat-tailed  maggot  in  gutters,  or  in 
fhort  any  infedl  that  moved.  I  imagine,  if  a  bee  was 
to  be  put  before  a  toad,  it  would  certainly  eat  it  to  its 
cod  ;  but  as  bees  are  feldom  ftirring  at  the  fame  time 
that  toads  are,  they  can  feldom  come  in  their  way,  as 
they  feldom  appear  after  fun-rifing  or  before  fun-let. 
In  the  heat  of  the  day  they  will  come  to  the  mouth  of 
their  hole,  I  believe,  for  air.  I  once  from  my  parlour 
window  obferved  a  large  toad  I  had  in  the  bank  of  a 
bowling-green,  about  12  at  noon,  a  very  hot  day,  very 
bufy  and  a&ive  upon  the  grafs  ;  fo  uncommon  an  ap¬ 
pearance  made  me  go  out  to  fee  what  it  was,  when  I 
found  an  innumerable  fwarm  of  winged  ants  had  drop¬ 
ped  round  his  hole,  which  temptation  was  as  irre- 
fiftible  as  a  turtle  would  be  to  a  luxurious  alderman. 

“  Fifthly ,  Whether  our  toad  ever  propagated  its 
fpecies,  I  know  not  ;  rather  think  not,  as  it  always  ap¬ 
peared  well,  and  not  leffened  in  bulk,  which  it.  mud 
have  done,  I  fhould  think,  if  it  had  difeharged  fo  large 
a  quantity  of  fpawn  as  toads  generally  do.  The  females 
that  are  to  propagate  in  the  fpring,  I  imagine,  indead 
of  retiring  to  dry  holes,  go  into  the  bottom  of  ponds, 
and  lie  torpid  among  the  weeds  :  for  to  my  great  fur- 
prife,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  having  for  amufe- 
ment  put  a  long  pole  into  my  pond,  and  twided  it  till 
it  had  gathered  a  large  volume  of  weed,  on  taking  it 
off  I  found  many  toads  ;  and  having  cut  fome  afunder 
with  my  knife,  by  accident,  to  get  off  the  weed,  found 
them  full  of  fpawn  not  thoroughly  formed,  I  am  not 
pofitive,  but  think  there  were  a  few  males  in  March  ; 
I  know  there  are  30  males  (b)  to  one  female,  12  or  14 
of  whom  I  have  feen  clinging  round  a  female  :  I  have 
often  difengaged  her,  and  put  her  to  a  folitary  male, 
to  fee  with  what  eagernefs  he  would  feize  her.  They 
impregnate  the  fpawn  as  it  is  drawn  (c)  out  in  long 
drings,  like  a  necklace,  many  yards  long,  not  in  a 
large  quantity  of  jelly,  like  frogs  fpawn. 
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(b)  Mr  John  Hunter  has  affured  me,  that  during  his  refidence  at  Belleifle,  he  differed  fome  hundreds  of  toad?, 
yet  never  met  with  a  fingle  female  among  them. 

(c)  I  was  incredulous  as  to  the  objletrical  offices  of  the  male  toad;  but  fince  the  end  is  fo  well  accounted 
for,  and  the  fa&  eftablifhed  by  fuch  good  authority,  belief  mud  take  place. 

Mr  Demours,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  as  trandated  by  Dr  Templeman,  vol.  i.  p.  371,  has 
been  very  particular  in  refpedt  to  the  male  toad  as  adling  the  part  of  an  accoucheur  :  His  account  is  curious,  and 
claims  a  place  here. 

“  In  the  evening  of  one  of  the  long  days  in  fummer,  Mr  Demours,  being  in  the  king’s  garden,  perceived  two 
toads  coupled  together  at  the  edge  of  an  hole,  which  was  formed  in  part  by  a  great  done  a*  the  top. 

“  Curiofity  drew  him  to  fee  what  was  the  oceaiion  of  the  motions  he  obferved,  when  two  fadls  equally  new  (iir- 
prifed  him.  The  firjl  was  the  extreme  difficulty  the  female  had  in  laying  her  eggs,  infomuch  that  file  did  not 
feem  capable  of  being  delivered  of  them  without  fome  abidance.  The  fecond  was,  that  the  male  was  mounted  0:1 
the  back  of  the  female,  and  exerted  all  his  drength  with  his  hinder  feet  in  pulling  out  the  eggs,  whild  his  fore¬ 
feet  embraced  her  bread. 

“  In  order  to  apprehend  the  manner  efhis  working  in  the  delivery  of  the  female,  the  reader  mudobferve,  that 
the  paws  of  thefe  animals,  as  well  thofe  of  the  fore-feet  as  of  the  hinder,  are  divided  into  feveral  toes,  which  can 
perform  the  office  of  fingers. 

“  It  mud ’be  remarked  likewife,  that  the  eggs  of  this  fpecies  cf  toads  are  included  each  in  a  membranous  coat 
that  is  very  firm,  in  which  is  contained  the  embryo  ;  and  that  thefe  eggs,  which  are  oblong  and  about  two  lines 
in  length,  being  fadened  one  to  another  by  a  fhort  but  very  drong  cord,  form  a  kind  of  chaplet,'  the  beads  of 
which  are  didant  from  each  other  about  the  half  of  their  length.  It  is  by  drawing  this  cord  with  his  paw  that 
the  male  performs  the  fundlion  of  a  midwife,  and  acquits  kimfelf  in  it  with  a  dexterity  that  one  would  not 
expedl  from  fo  hunpifh  an  animal. 

The  prefence  of  the  obferver  did  not  a  little  difcoxnpofe  the  male ;  for  fome  time  lie  dopped  fhort,  and 
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u  SIxtAfyi  Infers  being  their  fogcl,  I  never  faw  any 
toad  fhow  any  liking  or  diftike  to  any  plant  (d). 

“  Seventhly,  I  hardly  remember  any  peifbns  taking 
it  up  except  my  father  and  myfelf ;  i  do  not  know 
whether  it  had  any  particular  attachment  to  us. 

Eighthly ,  In  refpect  to  its  endy^I  anfwer  this  laft 
c^uery.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  tame  raven,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  it  would  have  been  now  living;  who  one  day 
feeing  it  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole,  pulled  it  out,  and  al¬ 
though  I  refeued  it,  pulled  out  one  eye,  and  hurt  it  fo, 
that  notwithftanding  its  living  a  twelvemonth  it  never 
enjoyed  itfelf,  and  had  a  difficulty  of  taking  its  food, 
milling  the  mark  for  want  of  its  eye :  before  that  acci¬ 
dent  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  perfeCl  health.” 

6.  The  rubeta,  or  natter-jack,  frequents  dry  and  fan- 
<3y  places  :  it  is  found  on  'Putney  common,  and  alfo 
near  Revefby  abbey,  Lineolnihire.  It  never  leaps,  nei¬ 
ther  does  it  crawl  with  the  flow  pace  of  a  toad,  but  its 
motion  is  liker  to  running.  Several  are  found  common¬ 
ly  together,  and  like  others  of  the  genus  they  appear 
in  the  evenings.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a 
dirty  yellow,  clouded  with  brown,  and  covered  with  po¬ 
rous  pimples  of  unequal  fizes  :  on  the  back  is  a  yellow 
line.  The  upper  fide  of  the  body  is  of  a  paler  hue, 
marked  with  black  fpots,  which  are  rather  rough.  On 
the  fore -feet  are  four  divided  toes  ;  on  the  hind  five,  a 
little  webbed.  The  length  of  the  body  is  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  ;  the  breadth,  one  and  a  quarter :  the 
length  of  the  fore-legs,  one  inch  one-fixth  ;  of  the  hind 
legs,  two  inches.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 
for  this  account. 

7.  The  pipal,  or  Surinam  toad,  is  more  ugly  than 
even  the  common  one.  The  body  is  flat  and  broad  ; 
the  head  fmall ;  the  jaws,  like  tliofe  of  a  mole,  are  ex¬ 
tended,  and  evidently  formed  for  rooting  in  fhe  ground: 
the  Ikin  of  the  neck  forms  a  fort  of  wrinkled  collar  2 
the  colour  of  the  head  is  of  a  dark  chefnut,  and  the 
eyes  are  fmall :  the  back,  which  is  very  broad,  is  of  a 
lightifh  grey,  and  feems  covered  over  with  a  number  of 
fmall  eyes,  which  are  round,  and  placed  at  nearly  equal 
diftances.  Thefe  eyes  are  very  different  from  what  they 
feem  :  they  are  the  animal’s  eggs,  covered  with  their 
fhells,  and  placed  there  for  hatching.  Thefe  eggs  are 
buried  deep  in  the  fkin,  and  in  the  beginning  of  incuba¬ 
tion  but  juft  appear ;  and  are  very  viiible  when  the 
young  animal  is  about  to  bnrft  from  its  confinement. 
They  are  of  a  reddifh,  (hilling  yellow  colour  ;  and  the 
fpages  between  them  are  full  of  fmall  warts,  refembling 
pearls. 

This  is  their  fituation  previous  to  their  coming  forth  ; 
but  nothing  fo  much  demands  our  admiration  as  the 
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manner  of  their  production.  The  eggs,  when  formed  Ha ca. 

in  the  ovary,  are  fent,  by  fome  internal  canals,  which  - **** 

anatomifts  have  not  hitherto  deferibed,  to  lie  and  come 
to  maturity  under  the  bony  fubftance  of  the  back  :  in 
this  ftate  they  are  impregnated  by  the  male,  whofe  feed 
finds  its  way  by  pores  very  fingularly  contrived,  and 
pierces  not  only  the  fkin  but  the  penofteiim :  the  fkin, 
however,  is  ftiil  apparently  entire,  and  forms  a  very 
thick  covering  over  the  whole  brood ;  but  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  to  maturity,  at  different  intervals,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  the  egg  feems  to  ftart  forward,  and  burgeons 
from  the  back,  becomes  more  yellow,  and  at  laft  breaks^ 
when  the  young  one  puts  forth  its  head  :  it  Hill,  how¬ 
ever,  keeps  its  fituation  until  it  has  acquired  a  proper 
degree  of  flrength,  and  then  it  leaves  the  fhell,  but  ftiil 
continues  to  keep  upon  the  back  of  the  parent.  Ii* 
this  manner  the  pipal  is  feen  travelling  with  her  won- 
derous  family  on  her  back,  in  all  the  different  ftages  of 
maturity.  Some  of  the  ffrange  progeny,  not  yet  come 
to  fuffieient  perfection,  appear  quite  torpid,  and  as  yet 
without  life  in  the  egg  :  others  feem  juft  beginning  to 
rife  through  the  fkin  ;  here  peeping  forth  from  the 
fhell,  and  there  having  entirely  forfaken  their  prifon  z 
fome  are  fporting  at  large  upon  the  parent’s  back,  and 
others  defeending  to  the  ground  to  try  their  own  fortune 
below.  The  male  pipal  is  every  way  larger  than  the  fe¬ 
male,  and  has  the  fie  in  lefs  tightly  drawn  round  the  bo¬ 
dy.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  pnftnles,  refem¬ 
bling  pearls ;  and  the  belly,  which  is  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low,  feems  as  if  it  were  fewed  up  from  the  throat  to 
the  vent,  a  feam  being  feen  to  run  in  that  direction. 

This  animal,  like  the  reft  of  the  frog  kind,  is  moll  pro¬ 
bably  harmlefs. 

8.  The  water  frog  of  Catefby  has  large  black  eyes, 
yellow  irides,  and  long  limbs  :  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  body  is  of  a  du’fky  green,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
and  from  each  eye  to  the  nofe  is  a  white  line  ;  and  alfo 
a  yellow  line  along  the  fides  to  the  rump.  They  fre¬ 
quent  rivulets  and  ditches,  which  they  do  not  quit  for 
the  dry  land.  It  is  faid  they  will  fpring  five  or  fi^ 
yards  at  a  leap. 

9.  The  rana  arhorea,  or  green  tree  frog  of  Catefby, 
is  of  a  flender  fhape  and  bright  green  colour,  marked  on 
each  fide  with  a  line  of  yellow  :  the  eyes  are  black  ; 
the  irides  yellow  ;  they  have  four  toes  before  and  five 
behind  ;  at  the  end  of  each  toe  there  is  a  round  mem¬ 
brane,  concave  beneath,  and  not  unlike  the  mouth  of  a 
leech.  They  lurk  under  the  lower  fides  of  leaves,  even 
of  the  talleft  trees,  and  adhere  firmly,  by  means  of  the 
membranes  at  the  ends  of  their  toes,  fticking  to  the 
fmootheft  furface  :  a  looking-glafs  was  held  before  one, 

at 


threw  on  the  curious  impertinent  a  fixed  look  that  marked  his  difquietnefs  and  fear ;  but  he  foon  returned  to 
his  work  with  more  precipitation  than  before,  and  a  moment  after  he  appeared  undetermined  whether  he  fhould 
continue  it  or  not.  The, female  likewife  difeovered  her  uneafinefs  at  the  fight  of  the  ftranger,  by  motions  that 
interrupted  fometimes  the  male  in  his  operation.  At  length,  whether  the  filence  and  fteady  pofture  of  the  fpeo 
tator  had  diflipated  their  fear,  or  that  the  cafe  was  urgent,  the  male  refumed  his  work  with  the  fame  vigour,  and 
luccefsfully  performed  his  function.” 

(u)  This  queftion  arofe  from  an  affertion  of  Linnseus,  that  the  toad  delighted  in  filthy  herbs.  Delefiatur  co - 
tula,  aflaa,  Jlachyde  fettide .  7  he  ilnhappy  deformity  of  the  animal  feems  to  be  the  only  ground  of  this  as  well 

as  another  mifreprefentation,  of  its  conveying  a  poifon  with  its  pimples,  its  touch,  and  even  its  breath.  Verru* 
ca  lad sf cents  i  ^snenata  infujx  tadu}  ankslitu • 
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Kami  at  four  yards  diftance  ;  it  reached  it  at  one  leap,  and 
II  ftuck  clofely  to  it.  At  night  thefe  frogs  make  an  in- 
]  cedant  chirping,  and  leap  from  fpray  to  fpray  in  fearch 
of  infe&s.  This  f^ecies  is  common  to  America  and 
the  warmer  parts  or Europe. 

10.  The  land  frog  of  Catefby  has  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  toad;  above  it  is  grey  or  brown,  fpotted  with 
dufky;  below  white,  faintly  fpotted;  the  iridcs  are  red; 
and  the  legs  fhort.  They  frequent  the  high-lands,  and 
are  feen  moft  frequently  in  wet  weather  and  in  the  hot- 
teft  time  of  the  day  :  they  leap,  feed  on  infe&s,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  fire-fly  and  ant.  Sometimes  the  Americans 
bake  and  reduce  this  fpecies  to  powder,  which,  mixed 
with  orrice  root,  is  taken  as  a  cure  for  a  tympany. 

1 1.  The  cinereous  frog  has  a  gibbous,  cinereous,  and 
fmooth  back ;  the  belly  is  yellow  and  granulated:  on 
each  fide,  from  the  nofe  to  the  rump,  there  is  a  white 
line  ;  and  there  is  the  kune  on  the  ontfide  of  the  thighs 
and  legs  ;  the  toes  are  bullated  at  their  ends.  They 
inhabit  Carolina. 

RANAI,  one  of  the  Sandwich  iflands  difcovered  by 
Captain  Cooke,  is  about  nine  miles  diftant  from  Mowee 
and  Morotoi,  and  is  fituated  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the 
paffage  between  thofe  two  ifles.  The  country  towards 
the  fouth  is  elevated  and  craggy  ;  but  the  other  parts 
of  the  ifl and  had  a  better  appearance,  and  feemed  to 
be  well  inhabited.  It  abounds  in  roots,  iuch  as  fweet 
potatoes,  taro ,  and  yams  ;  but  produces  very  few  plan¬ 
tains  and  bread-fruit  trees.  The  fouth  point  of  Ranai 
is  in  the  latitude  of  20°  46'  noith,  and  in  the  longitude 
of  203°  8  call. 

RANCID,  denotes  a  fatty  fubftance  that  is  become 
rank  or  mufty,  or  that  has  contracted  an  ill  fmcll  by 
being  kept  clofe. 

RANDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous  ;  the 
corolla  falver-fhaped  ;  the  berry  unilocular,  with  a  cap- 
fuiar  rind.  There  are  two  fpeeits,  viz.  the  mitis  and 
aculeata. 

RANDOLPH  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Englifh  poet 
m  the  1 7th  century,  was  born  in  Northamptonfhire  1 605. 
He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  and  Cambridge,  and 
very  early  diftinguifhed  for  his  excellent  genius  ;  for  at 
about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  he  wrote  the  Hiflory  of 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Saviour  in  verfe.  His  fubfcquent 
writings  eftablifhed  his  character,  and  gained  him  the 
cheem  and  friendlhip  of  fome  of  the  greateft  men  of 
that  age,  particularly  of  Ben  Johnfon,  who  adopted  him 
one  of  his  funs  in  the  mufes.  He  died  in  1634,  and  was 
honourably  interred.  He  wrote,  i.4The  Mufes  Look- 
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ing-gJafs,  a  comedy.  2 .  Amyntas,  or  the  Impofllble 
Dowry,  a  palloral,  a&ed  before  the  king  and  queen. 
3.  Ariftippus,  or  the  Jovial  Philofopher.  4.  The  Con¬ 
ceited  Pedlar.  £.  The  Jealous  Lovers,  a  comedy.  6. 
Hey  for  Honefly,  dpwn  with  Knavery,,  a  comedy  ;  and 
feveral  poems. 

RANDOM  shot,  in  gunnery,  is  a  (hot  made  when 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun  is  railed  above  the  horizontal  line,, 
and  is  not  deftgned  to  fhoot  diredlly  or  point-blank. 

The  utmoft  random  of  any  piece  is  about  ten  times 
as  far  as  the  bullet  will  go  point-blank.  The  bullet 
will  go  fartheft  when  the  piece  is  mounted  to  about 
450  above  the  level  range.  See  Gunnery  and  Pro* 
jectiles. 

RANGE,  in  gunnery,  the  path  of  a  bullet,  or  the 
line  it  delcribes  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the 
point  where  it  lodges.  If  the  piece  lie  in  a  line  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon,  it  is  called  the  right  or  level 
range  :  if  it  be  mounted  to  45  ,  it  is  faid  to  have  the 
vtrriojl  range  ;  all  others  between  00  and  45  u  are  called 
the  intermediate  ranges . 

RANGER,  a  fworn  ofucer  of  a  forefty  appointed 
by  the  king’s  letters  patent  ;  wliofe  bufmefs  is  to  walk 
through  his  charge,  to  drive  back  the  deer  out  of  the 
purlieus,  & c.  and  to  prefent  all  trefpafies  within  his  ju- 
rifdidlion  at  the.  next  foreft-court. 

RANK,  the  order  or  place  alligned  a  pcrfon  fuitable- 
to  his  quality  or  merit. 

Rank,  is  a  flraight  line  made  by  the  foldiers  of  a 
battalion  or  fquadron,  drawn  up  fide  by  fide  :  this  or~ 
der  was  ellablifhed  for  the  marches,  and  for  regulating 
the  different  bodies  of  troops  and  okicers  which  com- 
pofe  an  army. 

Rank  and  Precedence,  in' the  army -and  navy,  are  as- 
follow ; 

Engineers  Rank,  Chief,  as  colonel;  director,  as 
lieutenant-colonel ;  fnb- director,  as  major  ;  engineer  in 
ordinary,  as  captain ;  engineer  extraordinary,  as  captain- 
lieutenant;  fnb-engineer,  as  lieutenant ;  practitioner-en¬ 
gineer,  as  enfign. 

Navy  Rank .  Admiral,  or  commander  in  chief  of 
his  majefty’s  beet,,  has  the  rank  of  a  held-marfhal ;  ad¬ 
mirals,  with  their  flags  on  the  main-top-maft-head,  rank 
with  generals  of  horfe  and  foot ;  vice-admirals,  with 
lieutenant-generals ;  rear-admirals,  as  major-generals  ; 
commodores,  with  broad  pendants,  as  brigadier-gene¬ 
rals;  captains  of  polt-fhips,  after  three  years  from  the 
date  of  their  fir  ft  com  mi  {lion,  as  colonels  ;  other  cap-r 
tains,  as  commanding  poft-fhips,  as  lieutenant-colonels 
captains,  not  taking  poll,  as  majors  ;  lieutenants,  au> 
captains* 
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Ranunci 

Rank  between  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Governors.  ke. 


Army. 

Navy. 

Governors. 

General  in  chief 

Admiral  in  chief 

Commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  America 

Generals  of  horfe 

Admiral  with  a  flag  at 
the  main-top-maft 

Captain-general  of  provinces 

Lieutenant-generals 

Vice-admirals 

Lieutenant-generals  of  provinces 

Major-generals 

Rear-admirals 

Lieutenant-governors  and  prefidents 

Colonels 

Poft-captains  of  3  years 

Lieutenant-governors  not  commanding 

Lieutenant-colonels 

Poft-captains 

Governors  of  charter  colonies 

Majors 

Captains 

Deputy-governors 

Captains 

Lieutenants 

Eftablifhed  by  the  king,  1760 

Doubling  of  the  Ranks,  is  the  placing  two  ranks  in 
one,  frequently  ufed  in  the  manoeuvres  of  a  regiment. 

Ranks  and  Files ,  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines 
of  foldiers  when  drawn  up  for  fervice. 

RANSOM,  a  fum  of  money  paid  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  a  flave,  or  the  liberty  of  a  prifoner  of  war.  In 
our  law-books,  ranfom  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fum  paid  for 
the  pardon  of  fome  great  offence,  and  to  obtain  the  of¬ 
fender’s  liberty. 

RANULA,  a  tumor  under  a  child’s  tongue,  which, 
like  a  ligature,  hinders  it  from  fpeaking  or  fucking. 

RANUNCULUS,  crowfoot:  A  genus  of  the 
polygamia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
-plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
2 6tli  order,  Multlfiliqua .  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllons  ; 
there  are  five  petals,  each  with  a  melliferous  pore  on  the 
infide  of  the  heel ;  the  feeds  naked. 

Species .  There  arc  near  40  different  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  fix  or  eight  of  which  claim  general  efteem  as 
flowery  plants  for  ornamenting  the  gardens,  and  a 
great  number  are  common  weeds  in  the  fields,  waters, 
and  paflnre  ground,  not  having  merit  for  garden  cul¬ 
ture.  Of  the  garden  kinds,  the  principal  fort  is  the 
Afiatic  or  Turkey  and  Perlian  ranunculus,  which  com- 
•prifes  many  hundred  varieties  of,  large,  double,  moft 
beautiful  flowers  of  various  colours:  but  feveral  other 
fpecies  having  varieties  with  fine  double  flowers,  make 
a  good  appearance  in  a  cohesion,  though  as  thofe  of 
each  fpecies  coniift  only  of  one  colour,  fome  white, 
others  yellow,  they  are  inferior  to  the  Afiatic  ranun¬ 
culus,  which  is  large,  and  diverfified  a  tlioufand  ways 
in  rich  colours,  indifferent  varieties.  However,  all  the 
garden  kinds  in  general  effedf  a  very  agreeable  diverfity 
in  affemblage  in  the  flower  compartments,  See.  and  they 
being  all  very  hardy,  iucceed  in  any  open  beds  and  bor¬ 
ders,  See. 

Culture.  The  Afiatic  fpecies  in  all  its  varieties  will 
Aicceed  i11  any  light,  rich,  garden  earth ;  but  the  flo- 
rifts  often  prepare  a  particular  compoft  for  the  fine  va¬ 
rieties,  confifting  of  good  garden-mould  or  pafture- 
earth,  fward  and  all,  a  fourth  part  of  rotted  cow-dung*, 
and  the  like  portion  of  fea-fand ;  and  with  this  they 


prepare  beds  four  feet  wide  and  two  deep:  however,  in 
default  of  fiich  compoft,  ufe  beds  of  any  good  light 
earth  of  your  garden  ;  or,  if  ncceffary,  it  may  be  made 
light  and  rich  with  a  portion  of  drift-fand  and  rotten 
dung,  cow-dnng  is  moft  commonly  reeommended  ;  but 
they  will  alfo  thrive  in  beds  of  well- wrought  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  they  often  profper  well  in  the  com¬ 
mon  flower-borders. 

The  feafon  for  planting  the  roots  is  both  in  autumn 
and  fpring ;  the  autumn  plantings  generally  flower 
ftrongeft  and  fooneft  by  a  month  at  leaft,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  fp ring-plan  ting  in  May  and  June.  Per¬ 
form  the  autumnal  planting  in  October  and  early  part 
of  November,  but  fome  plant  towards  the  latter  end  of 
September  in  order  to  have  a  very  early  bloom  ;  but 
thofe  planted  in  that  month  and  beginning  of  O&ober 
often  come  up  with  rank  leaves  foon  after,  in  winter,  fo 
as  to  require  protedlion  in  hard  frofls  ;  thofe,  however, 
planted  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Odtober,  and 
beginning  of  November,  rarely  flioot  up  flrong  till  to¬ 
wards  fpring,  and  will  not  require  fo  much  care  of  cover¬ 
ing  during  winter  ;  and  the  fpring-planting  may  be  per¬ 
formed  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February, 
or  as  foon  as  .the  weather  is  fettled ;  they  will  not  re¬ 
quire  any  trouble  of  covering,  and  will  fucceed  the  au¬ 
tumnal  plants  regularly  in  bloom,  and  will  flower  in 
good  perfection.  Thus  by  two  or  three  different  plant¬ 
ings  y®u  may  obtain  a  fucceflion  of  thefe  beautiful 
flowers  in  conltant  bloom  from  April  till  the  middle  of 
June ;  but  the  autumnal  plants,  for  the  general  part, 
not  only  flower  ftungeft,  but  the  roots  increafe  more 
in  fize,  and  furnilh  the  belt  off-fets  for  propagation  :  it 
is,  however,  proper  to  plant  both  in  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn. 

Prepare  for  the  choicer  forts  four-feet  beds  of  light 
earth,  and  rake  the  furface  fmooth  :  then  plant  the 
roots  in  rows  lengtliwife  the  beds,  either  by  drilling 
them  in  two  inches  deep,  and  fix  inches  diftance  in  the 
row,  and  the  rows  fix  or  eight  afunder  \  or  you  may 
plant  them  by  bedding-in,  or  by  dibble  planting,  the 
fame  depth  and  diftance. 

Thofe  defigned  for  the  borders  fhould  be  planted  ge¬ 
nerally 
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hspis  vioufly  fcooped  out  for  this  purpofe;  and  It  Is  not  very 
I)  likely  that  fo  feeble  a  bill  could  be  very  ferviceabk  in 
fl.pfody.  wor]dng  upon  fuch  hard  materials. 

Be  tliis  as  it  will,  there  is  no  bird  fecures  its  young 
better  from  external  injury  than  the  toucan,  it  has 
not  only  birds,  men,  and  ferpents,  to  guard  againft  ; 
but  a  numerous  tribe  of  monkeys,  ft  ill  more  prying, 
mifchievous,  and  hungry,  than  all  the  reft.  The  tou¬ 
can,  however,  fcoops  out  its  neft  into  the  hollow  of 
fome  tree,  leaving  only  a  hole  large  enough  to  go  in 
and  out  at.  There  it  lits,  with  its  great  beak,  guard¬ 
ing  the  entrance  ;  and  if  the  monkey  ventures  to  offer 
a  vifit  of  curiofity,  the  toucan  gives  him  fuch  a  wel¬ 
come,  that  he  prefently  thinks  proper  to  pack  off,  and 
is  glad  to  efcape  with  fafetv. 

This  bird  is  only  found  in  the  warm  climates  of  South 
America,  where  it  is  in  great  requeft,  both  for  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  its  flefh,  which  is  tender  and  nourifhing,  and 
for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  particularly  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  breaft.  The  fkin  of  this  part  the  In¬ 
dians  pluck  off,  and  when  dry  glue  \o  their  cheeks  ; 
and  this  they  confider  as  an  irrefiftible  addition  to  their 
beauty. 

RHAPIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  firft  order, 
Palma.  The  calyx  is  a  monophyllous  trifid  fpatha  ; 
the  corolla  monopetalous  and  trifid.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  viz .  1 .  Flabilliformis,  or  ground-ratan,  a  native 
of  China  ;  2.  Arundinacea,  fimple  leaved  rhapis,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Carolina. 

RHAPSODI,  Rhapsodists,  in  antiquity,  perfons 
who  made  a  bufinefs  of  finging  pieces  of  Homer’s 
poems.  Cuper  informs  us,  that  the  Rhapfodi  were 
clothed  in  red,  when  they  fung  the  Iliad,  and  in  blue 
when  they  fung  the  Odyffey.  They  performed  on  the 
theatres,  and  fometimes  ftrove  for  prizes  in  contefts  of 
poetry,  finging,  See.  After  the  two  antagonifts  had 
finifhed  their  parts,  the  two  pieces  or  papers  they  were 
written  in  were  joined  together  again  :  whence  the 
name,  viz.  from  pwm ,Juo,  and  canticum  :  but  there 
feem  to  have  been  other  Rhapfodi  of  more  antiquity 
than  thefe  people,  who  compofed  heroic  poems  or 
longs  in  praii'e  of  heroes  and  great  men,  and  fung  their 
own  compofitions  from  town  to  town  for  a  livelihood  ; 
of  which  profeffion  Homer  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  been. 
See  Bard. 

RHAPSODOMANCY,  an  ancient  kind  of  divina¬ 
tion  performed  by  pitching  on  a  paffage  of  a  poet  at 
hazard,  and  reckoning. on  it  as  a  prediction  of  what  was 
to  come  to  pafs.  Theie  were  various  ways  of  pradti- 
fing-this  ihapfodomancy.  Sometimes  they  wrote  feve- 
ral  papers  or  fentences  of  a  poet  on  fo  many  pieces  of 
wood,  paper,  or  the  like,  ihook  them  together  in  an 
urn,  and  drew  out  one  which  was  accounted  the  lot  ; 
fometimes  they  caft  dice  on  a  table  whereon  verfes  were 
written,  and  that  whereon  the  die  lodged  contained  the 
prediction.  A  third  manner  was  by  opening  a  book, 
and  pitching  on  fomc  verfe  at  firft  fight.  This  me¬ 
thod  they  particularly  called  the  fortes  Pranejlitia  ;  and 
afterwards,  according  to  the  poet,  made  ufe  of,  fortes 
Homeric#,  fortes  Virgilima ,  &c.  See  Sortes. 

RHAPSODY,  in  antiquity,  a  difeourfe  in  verfe 
fung  or  rehearfed  by  a  rhapfodi  ft.  Others  will  have 
rhapfody  to  fignify  a  colle&km  of  verfes,  especially 


thofe  of  Homer,  which  having  been  a  long  time  dil-  Rbe, 
perfed  in  pieces  and  fragments,  were  at  length  by  Pi-  RheaT* 
fiftratus’s  order  digefted  into  books  called  rhapfodus , 
from  px-ara  juo ,  and  canticum .  Hence,  among  mo¬ 

derns,  rhapfody  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  aflemblage  of  pafta- 
ges,  thoughts,  and  authorities,  raked  together  from  di¬ 
vers  authors,  to  compofe  fome  new  piece. 

RHE,  or  Ree,  a  little  ifiand  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay, 
near  the  coaft  of  Aunis  in  France.  It  was  taken  du¬ 
ring  the  war  with  France  which  ended  in  1763,  in  the 
expedition  commanded  by  Hawke  and  Mordaunt. 

RHEA  Americana.  The  American  oftrich  of  au¬ 
thors  has  been  frequently  mentioned,  but  till  of  late 
years  very  imperfectly  known  ;  being  blended  by  fome 
with  other  genera,  although  forming  of  itfelf  a  diftincl 
one,  differing  in  many  things  from  all  others.  The 
older  writers,  however,  have  kept  it  feparate.  It  does 
not  occur  to  us  whether  any  author  has  figured  this 
bird  except  Nuremberg ,  whofe  reprefentation  conveys 
no  juft  idea,  which  is  wonderful,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with 
in  fufficicnt  plenty  in  various  parts  of  South  America  ; 
nor  has  the  bird  itfelf  made  its  appearance  in  the  cabi¬ 
nets  of  colledlors,  until  the  one  now  in  the  Eeverian 
miifeum. 

M.  Bajon,  in  his  Mem .  fur  Cayenne ,  gives  a  figure 
and  defeription  of  the  jabirus,  and  feems  clear  that  this 
bird  is  no  other  than  the  oftrich  of  America.  From 
this  affertion,  Mr  Eatham,  in  his  Synopjls ,  lea^s  the 
matter  undecided ;  but  this  author,  in  his  Index  0  ni- 
thol .  from  having  met  with  the  fpeeimen  above  alluded 
to,  and  fuppoited  in  an  account  of  its  manners  given  by 
Molina  in  his  Hijl.  Nat.  du  Ch  it\  treats  this  matter  on 
more  certain  grounds,  fo  as  to  enable  us  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defeription. 

In  fize  the  American  oftrich  is  very  little  inferior  to* 
the  common  one  :  the  bill  is  Hoped  not  unlike  that  of 
a  goofe,  being  flat  on  the  top  and  rounded  at  the  end  : 
the  eyes  are  blacky  and  the  lids  furnifhed  with  hairs  : 
the  head  is  rounded,  and  covered  with  downy  feathers  ; 
the  neck  is  two  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  feathered 
alfo  :  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other  ex¬ 
tended,  the  length  is  eight  feet ;  but  from  the  want  of 
continuity  of  the  webs  of  the  feathers,  and  their  laxity 
of  texture,  the  bird  is  unable  to  raife  itfelf  from  the 
ground  ;  it  is,  however^  capable  of  greatly  afliftlug  it- 
felf  by  their  motion  in  running,  which  it  does  very 
fwiftly  :  the  legs  are  ftout,.  bare  of  feathers  above  the 
knees,  and  furnifhed  with  three  toes,  all  placed  for¬ 
wards,  each  having  a  ftraight  and  ftout  claw  as  in  the 
cafTowary ;  on  the  heel  is  a  callous  knob,  ferving  in 
place  of  a  back  toe  :  the  general  colour  of  plumage  is 
dull  grey  mixed  with  white,  inclining  to  the  latter  on 
the  under  parts  :  the  tail  js  very  fhort,  and  not  confpi- 
cuous,  being  entirely  covered  with  long  loofe  and  float¬ 
ing  feathers,  having  origin  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  rump,  and  entirely  covering  it  :  the  bill  and 
legS'  are  brown. 

Molina  obferves  that  this  bird  varies  ;  the  body  in. 
fome  being  white,  in  others  black.  I11  refpedf  to  man¬ 
ners,  it  is  faid'to  be  a  general  feeder,  but  more  fond  of 
flies,  which  it  catches  with  great  dexterity,  and  will  al¬ 
fo,  like  the  common  oftrich,  fwallow  bits  o^iron  and 
any  other  trafh  offered  to  it.  In  common  with  the 
oftrich  of  the  old  world,  it  lays  a  number  of  eggs,  from 
40  to  60 ,  in  the  fand,  each  of  them  holding  a  quart 

but: 
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TMifcdla  but  it  differs  from  that  bird  in  many  particulars,  efpe- 
II  ^  daily  in  wanting  the  callofity  on  the  fteriium,  and  fpars 
'  on  the  wing.  With  thefe  lad  the  common  oftrich  is 

known  to  defend  itfelf :  in  defe6h  of  them,  the  one  here 
treated  of  ufes  the  feet  with  fucli  addrefs  as  to  become 
nt  once  a  furious  and  dangerous  antagonift.  The  fe¬ 
male  calls  its  young  ones  together  with  a  kind  of  whif¬ 
fling  note  fomewliat  fimilar  to  that  of  a  man  :  when 
young  it  is  very  tame,  frequently  following  the  fird 
creature  it  meets  with.  The  flefh  of  this  bird  is  faid 
to  be  very  unpalatable.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
South  America,  from  Patagonia  to  Guiana,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Ghoique .  We  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  prefent  our  readers  with  an  accurate  drawing  of 
the  bird.  See  Plate  CCCCXXXVII. 

RHEEDIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  tliofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous  ; 
there  is  no  calyx  ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  trifpermous  berry. 

RHEGIUM  (anc.  geog.),  fo  very  ancient  a  city  as 
to  be  fuppofed  to  take  its  name  from  the  violent  burfl- 
ing  of  the  coafl  of  Italy  from  Sicily  ;  thought  to  have 
been  formerly  conjoined  (Mela,  Virgil).  A  city  of 
the  Bruttii,  a  colony  of  Chalcidians  from  Euboea  :  a 
ftrong  barrier  oppofed  to  Sicily  (Strabo)  ;  mentioned  j 
Ty  Luke ;  fumamed  Julium  (Ptolemy),  from  a  frefh 
fupply  of  inhabitants  fent  thither  by  Augudus,  after 
driving  Sextus  Pompeius  out  of  Sicily  (Strabo)  ;  and 
thus  was  in  part  a  colony,  retaining  dill  the  right  of  a 
municipium  (Infcription).  The  city  is  now  called  Reg¬ 
gio ,  in  the  Farther  Calabria. 

RHEIMS,  a  city  of  France  in  Champagne,  and 
capital  of  Rliemois.  It  is  one  of  the  mod  ancient,  ce¬ 
lebrated,  and  larged  places  in  the  kingdom,  had  an 
archbifhop’s  fee,  wliofe  archbifhop  was  duke  and  peer 
of  France.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  feveral  line  fquares,  well-built  houfes,  and 
magnificent  churches.  It  had  a  mint,  an  univerfity, 
and  five  abbeys,  the  mod  famous  of  which  was  that  of  St 
Remy.  There  are  alfo  feveral  triumphal  arches  and 
other  monuments  of  the  Romans.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Velie,  on  a  plain  furrounded  by  hills,  which  pro¬ 
duce  excellent  wine.  E.  Long.  4.  8.  N.'Lat.  49.  {4. 

RHENISH  wine,  that  produced  on  the  hills  about 
Rlieims.  This  wine  is  much  ufed  in  medicine  as  a 
folvent  of  iron,  for  which  it  is  well  calculated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  acidity.  Dr  Percival  obferves,  that  it  is 
the  bed  folvent  of  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  thinks  its  acidity  has  no  fhare,  becaufe  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  vinegar  to  water  does  not  augment  its  folvent 
power. 

RHETORES,  amongd  the  Athenians,  were  ten 
in  number,  elected  by  lot  to  plead  public  caufes  in  the 
fenate-houfe  or  afl’embly.  For  eveiy  caufe  in  which 
they  were  retained,  they  received  a  drachm  out  of  the 
public  money.  They  were  fometimes  called 
and  their  fee  to  Xwvnyo^xov.  No  man  was  admitted  to 
this  office  before  he  was  40  years  of  age,  though  others 
fay  30.  Valour  in  war,  piety  to  thvir  parents,  pru¬ 
dence  in  their  affairs,  frugality,  and  temperance,  were 
neceflary  qualifications  for  this  office,  and  every  candi¬ 
date  underwent  an  examination  concerning  thefe  vir¬ 
tues  previous  to  the  election.  The  orators  at  Rome 


were  not  unlike  the  Athenian  rhetores.  See  0a. A-  Rhetnriai 
tor.  • 

RHETORIANS,  a  fed  of  heretics  in  Egypt,  fo  Rheumjj 
denominated  from  Rhetorius  their  leader.  The  di- 
ftinguifhing  tenets  of  this  herefiavch,  as  reprefented 
by  Philaflrius,  was,  that  he  approved  of  all  the  here- 
fies  before  him,  and  taught  that  they  were  all  in  the 
right.  |i 

RHETORIC,  the  art  of  fpeaking  copioufiy  on  any 
fubjeft,  with  all  the  advantages  of  beauty  and  force. 

See  Oratory. 

RHEUM,  a  thin  ferous  humor,  occafionally  oozing 
out  of  the  glands  about  the  mouth  arid  throat. 

Rheum,  Rhubarb:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  enneandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Holora - 
ce<t*  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  fexfid  and  per- 
fiftent ;  and  there  is  one  triquetrous  feed.  There  are 
five  fpecies,  viz.  1.  The  rliaponticum,  or  common  rhu¬ 
barb,  hath  a  large,  thick,  flefhy,  branching,  deeply- 
flriking  root,  yellowifh  within  ;  crowned  by  very  large, 
roundifh,  heart-fhaped  fmooth  leaves,  on  thick,  flightly- 
furrowed  foot-flalks  :  and  an  upright  flrong  item,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  adorned  with  leaves  fingly,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  thick  clofe  fpikes  of  white  flowers.  It  grows 
in  Thrace  and  Scythia,  but  has  been  long  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  gardens.  Its  root  affords  a  gentle  purge.  It  is 
however  of  inferior  quality  to  fome  of  the  following 
forts  ;  but  the  plant  being  aflringent,  its  young  flalks 
in  fpring,  being  cut  and  peeled,  are  ufed  for  tarts. 

2.  The  palmatum,  palmated-leaved  true  Chinefe  rhu¬ 
barb,  hath  a  thick  flefhy  root,  yellow  within  ;  crown¬ 
ed  with  very  large  palmated  leaves,  being  deeply  divi¬ 
ded  into  acuminated  fegments,  expanded  like  an  open 
hand  ;  upright  flems,  five  or  fix  feet  high  or  more,  ter-* 
minated  by  large  fp?kes  of  flowers  *.  This  is  now  pro-*  See  Bo- 
ved  to  be  the  true  foreign  rhubarb,  the  purgative 
lity  of  which  is  well  known.  3.  The  compa&um,  or  evil. 
Tartarian  rhubarb,  hath  a  large,  flefhy,  branched  root, 
yellow  within  ;  crowned  by  very  large,  heart-fhaped 
fomewliat  lobated,  fharply  indented,  fmooth  leaves,  and 
an  upright  large  Item,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  leaves  fingly,  and  branching  above  ;  having  all  the 
branches  terminated  by  nodding  panicles  of  white  flow¬ 
ers.  This  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  rhubarb  ; 
which,  however,  though  of  fuperior  quality  to  fome 
forts,  is  accounted  inferior  to  the  rheum  palmatum. 

4.  The  undulatum,  undulated,  or  waved-leaved  Chinefe 
rhubarb,  hath  a  thick,  branchy,  deep-firiking  root,  yel¬ 
low  within  ;  crowned  with  large,  oblong,  undulate, 
fomewhat  hairy  leaves,  having  eqnal  foot-flalks,  and 
an  upright  firm  flem,  four  feet  high  ;  garnifhed  with 
leaves  fingly,  and  terminated  b.y  long  loofe  fpikes  of 
white  flowers.  5.  The  Arabian  ribes,  or  currant  rhu¬ 
barb  of  Mount  Libanus,  hath  a  thick  flefhy  root,  very 
broad  leaves,  full  of  granulated  protuberances,  and  with 
equal  foot-ftalks,  and  upright  firm  flems,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  terminated  by  fpikes  of  flowers,  fucceeded 
by  berry-like  feeds,  being  furrounded  by  a  purple  pulp. 

-All  thefe  plants  are  perennial  in  root,  and  the  leaves  and 
flalks  are  annual.  The  roots  being  thick,  flefhy,  gene¬ 
rally  divided,  flrike  deep  into  the  ground  ;  of  a  brown- 
ifh  colour  without  and  yellow  within  :  the  leaves  rife 
in  the  fpi  ing,  generally  come  up  ia  a  large  head  folded 

together, 
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Rheum,  together,  gradually  expanding  themfelves,  having  thick 
— v  footstalks  ;  and  grow  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  or 

more,  in  length  and  breadth,  fpreading  all  round  :  amidd 
them  rife  the  flower-items,  which  are  garniihed  at  each 
joint  by  one  Iea*>  and  are  of  Strong  and  expeditions 
growth,  attaining  their  full  height  in  June,  when  they 
flower  ;  and  aj*e  fucceeded  by  large  triangular  feeds,  ri¬ 
pening  in  Auguft.  Some  plants  of  each  fort  merit  cul¬ 
ture  in  gardens  for  variety  ;  they  will  effect  a  Angula¬ 
rity  with  their  luxuriant  foliage,  fpikes,  and  flowers  : 
and  as  medical  plants,  they  demand  culture  both  for 
private  and  public  Life. 

They  are  generally  propagated  by  feeds  fowed  in  au¬ 
tumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  in 
any  open  bed  of  light  deep  earth  ;  remarking,  thofe  in¬ 
tended  for  medical  ufe  fhould  generally  be  fowed  where 
they  are  to  remain,  that  the  roots,  being  not  didurbed 
by  removal,  may  grow  large.  Scatter  the  feeds  thinly, 
either  by  broad-cad  all  over  the  furface,  and  raked 
well  in  ;  or  in  (hallow  drills  a  foot  and  half  didance, 
covering  them  near  an  inch  deep.  The  plants  will  rife 
in  the  fpring,  but  not  flower  till  the  fecond  or  third 
year  :  when  they,  however,  are  come  up  two  or  three 
inches  high,  thin  them  to  eight  or  ten  indies,  and  clear 
out  all  weeds  ;  though  thofe  defigned  always  to  Aand 
fhould  afterwards  be  hoed  out  to  a  foot  and  a  half  or 
two  feet  diftance  :  obferving,  if  any  are  required  for  the 
pleafure  ground,  &c.  for  variety,  they  fhould  be  trauf- 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain  in  autumn,  when 
their  leaves  decay,  or  early  in  fpring,  before  they  (hoot : 
the  others  remaining  where  fowed,  mud  have  the  ground 
kept  clean  between  them ;  and  in  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  and  dalks  decay,  cut  them  down,  and  (lightly  dig 
the  ground  -between  the  rows  of  plants,  repeating  the 
fame  work  every  year.  The  roots  remaining,  they  in- 
creafe  in  fize  annually  :  and  in  the  fecond  or  third  year 
many  of  them  will  fhoct  up  dalks,  flower,  and  perfedf 
feeds ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  the  roots  will  be  arri¬ 
ved  to  a  large  fize  ;  though  older  roots  are  generally  pre¬ 
ferable  for  medical  ufe. 

In  Mr  Bell’s  Travels  we  have  an  account  of  fome 
curious  particulars  relating  to  the  culture  of  rhubarb. 
He  tells  us,  that  the  belt  rhubarb  grows  in  that  part 
of  Eadern  Tartary  called  MongaUay  which  now  ferves 
as  a  boundary  between  Ruffin  and  China.  The  mar¬ 
mots  contribute  greatly  to  the  culture  of  the  rhubarb. 
Wherever  you  fee  10  or  20  plants  growing,  you  are 
hire  of  finding  feveral  burrows  under  the  fhades  of  their 
broaa-fpreading  leaves.  Perhaps  they  may  fometimes 
eat  the  leaves  and  roots  of  this  plant ;  however,  it  is 
probable  the  manure  they  leave  about  the  roots  contri¬ 
butes  not  a  little  to  its  increafe  ;  and  their  cadiug  up 
the  earth,  makes  it  (hoot  out  young  buds  and  mul¬ 
tiply.  This  plant  does  not  run,  and  fpread  itfclf, 
like  docks  and  others  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  but  grows 
m  tufts,  at  uncertain  didanecs,  as  if  the  feeds  had 
been  dropped  with  defign.  It  appears  that  the  Mon- 
gals  never  accounted  it  worth  cultivating  ;  but  that 
the  world  is  obliged  to  the  marmots  for  the  quanti¬ 
ties  fcattered,  at  random,  in  many  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try  :  for  whatever  part  of  the  ripe  feed  happens  to  be 
blown  among  the  thick  grafs,  can  very  feldom  reach 
the  ground,  but  mud  there  wither  and  die  ;  whereas, 
fhould  it  fall  among  the  loofe  earth  thrown  up  by 


the  marmots,  it  immediately  takes  root,  and  produces  Rheum* 
a  new  plant.  ’"“■““Y  ,r^J 

After  digging  and  gathering  the  rhubarb,  the  Mon- 
gals  cut  the  large  roots  into  fniall  pieces,  in  order  to 
make  them  dry  more  readily.  In  the  middle  of  every 
piece  they  feoop  a  hole,  through  which  a  cord  is  drawn, 
in  order  to  fufpend  them  in  any  convenient  place.  They 
hang  them  for  the  mod  part  about  their  tents,  and 
fometimes  on  the  horns  of  their  flieep.  This  is  a  mod 
pernicious  cudom,  as  it  deftroys  fome  of  the  bed  part 
of  the  root :  for  all  about  the  hole  is  rotten  and  ufelefs ; 
whereas,  were  people  rightly  informed  how  to  dig  and 
dry  this  plant,  there  would  not  be  one  pound  of  refufe 
in  an  hundred  ;  which  would  fave  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  expence,  that  much  diminifh  the  profits  on  this 
commodity.  At  prefent,  the  dealers  in  this  article 
think  thefe  improvements  not  worthy  of  their  attention, 
as  their  gains  are  more  conliderable  on  this  than  on  any 
other  branch  of  trade.  Perhaps  the  government  may 
hereafter  think  it  proper  to  make  fome  regulations  wiilt 
regard  to  this  matter. 

Two  forts  of  rhubarb  are  met  with  in  the  {hops. 

The  fird  is  imported  from  Turkey  and  Rufiia,  in 
roundifh  pieces  freed  from  the  bark,  with  a  hole  through 
the  middle  of  each  :  they  are  externally  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  and  on  cutting  appear  variegated  with  lively 
reddifh  dreaks.  The  other,  which  is  lefs  edeemed, 
comes  immediately  from  the  Ead  Indies,  in  longifh 
pieces,  harder,  heavier,  and  more  compact  than  the 
foregoing.  The  fird  fort,  unlefs  kept  very  dry,  is  apt 
to  grow  mouldy  and  worm-eaten  ;  the  fecond  is  lefs 
fubje£t  to  thefe  inconveniences.  Some  of  the  more 
indudrious  artids  are  faid  to  fill  up  the  worm-holes  with 
certain  mixtures,  and  to  colour  the  outfide  of  the  da¬ 
maged  pieces  with  powder  of  the  finer  forts  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  fometimes  with  cheaper  materials  :  this  is 
often  fo  nicely  done,  as  effe&ually  to  impofe  upon  the 
buyer,  unlefs  he  very  carefully  examines  each  piece. 

The  marks  of  good  rhubarb  are,  that  it  be  firm  and 
folid,  but  not  flinty  ;  that  it  be  eafily  pulverable,  and 
appear,  when  powdered,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour  ; 
that,  upon  being  chewed,  it  impart  to  the  fpittle  a 
faffron  tinge,  without  proving  flimy  or  mucilaginous 
in  the  mouth.  Its  tade  is  fubacrid,  bitterifh,  .and  fome- 
what  adringent ;  the  fmell  lightly  aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic,  which  operates  with¬ 
out  violence  or  irritation,  and  may  be  given  with  fafety 
even  to  pregnant  women  and  children.  Befides  its  pur¬ 
gative  quality,  it  is  celebrated  for  an  adringent  one, 
by  which  it  drengthens  the  tone  of  the  domacli  and 
intedines,  and  proves  ufeful  in  diarrhoeas  ’and’  diforders 
proceeding  from  a  laxity  of  the  fibres.  Rhubarb  in 
fubdance  operates  more  powerfully  as  a  cathartic  than 
any  of  the  preparations  -of  it.  Watery  tindlures  purge 
.more  than  the  fpirituous  ones;  whild  the  latter  contain 
in  greater  perfed ion  the  aromatic,  adringent,  and  corro¬ 
borating  virtues  of  the  rhubarb.  The  dofe,  when  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  purgative,  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  more. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among  us,  univerfally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  Ead  India  fort,  though  this  lad  is  for 
fome  purpofes  at  lead  equal  to  the  other  ;  it  is  manh 
fedly  more  adringent,  but  has  fomewhat  lefs  of  an 
aromatic  flavour.  T injures  drawn  from  both  with 
rectified  fpfiit  have  nearly  the  fame  tade:  on  diddling 
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Rheum.  0ff  the  menftruum,  the  extra&  left  from  the  tinfture 
— — v— -  0f  the  Eafl  India  rhubarb  proved  confiderably  the 
flrongeft. 

Rhubarb  has  been  cultivated  of  late  in  this  country 
with  confiderable  fuccefs,  and  for  medical  purpofes  is 
found  to  equal  that  of  foreign  growth,  as  is  proved  by 
the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  London  Society  for  encoura¬ 
ging  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  who  have  re¬ 
warded  feveral  perfons  both  for  cultivating  and  curing 
it.  In  the  TranfaCtions  for  1792,  the  gold  medal  was 
adjudged  to  Sir  William  Fordyce,  for  raifing  from  feed 
in  the  year  1791  upwards  of  300  plants  of  the  true 
rhubarb,  or  rheum  palmatum  of  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  1  7 88,  which  in  the  fecond  and  third  weeks  of 
OCtober  were  tranfplanted  into  a  deep  loam,  at  four 
feet  diftance  from  each  other,  according  to  rules  laid 
down  by  the  fociety.  In  1793  it  was  adjudged  to  Mr 
Thomas  Jones,  from  whofe  papers  we  derive  the  follow¬ 
ing  information. 

After  giving  an  accurate  account  of  his  experiments 
and  obfervations,  he  concludes,  that  the  feafon  for  fow- 
ing  is  the  fpring  about  March  or  April,  or  in  autumn, 
about  Auguft  and  September ;  that  thofe  plants  which 
are  raifed  in  the  fpring  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn, 
and  vice  verfa  ;  that  they  cannot  have  too  much  room  ; 
that  room  and  time  are  effentially  neceffary  to  their  be¬ 
ing  large,  of  a  good  appearance,  and  perhaps  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  their  purgative  qualities  ;  that  to  effed  thefe 
purpofes,  the  foil  mud  be  light,  loamy,  and  rich,  but 
not  too  much  fo,  left  the  roots  fhould  be  too  fibrous  ; 
that  their  fituation  can  fcarcely  be  too  dry,  as  more 
evils  are  to  be  expeCfed  from  a  fuperabundancy  of  moi- 
fture  than  any  aftual  want  of  it ;  and  laftly,  we  may 
conclude,  that  in  particular  the  injuries  which  they  are 
fubjeCt  to  are  principally  during  their  infancy,  and  to 
be  imputed  to  infeCts  and  inattention  to  the  planting 
feafon  ;  afterwards,  from  too  great  an  expofure  to  froft : 
but  that  none  can  be  dreaded  from  heat ;  and  that  in 
general  they  are  hardy  and  eafy  of  cultivation,  when  ar¬ 
rived  beyond  a  certain  term. 

The  method  of  curing  rhubarb,  as  propofed  by  Dr 
Tirruogel  of  Stockholm,  is  as  follows:  u  No  roots  fhould 
be  taken  up  till  they  have  been  planted  ten  years :  they 
fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  either  in  winter,  be¬ 
fore  the  froft  fets  in,  or  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  and 
immediately  cut  into  pieces,  and  carefully  barked  ;  let 
them  be  fpread  upon  a  table  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
be  frequently  turned,  that  the  juices  may  thicken  or 
condenfe  within  the  roots.  After  this  procefs,  make 
a  hole  in  each  piece,  and  put  a  thread  through  it ;  by 
which  let  them  hang  feparately,  either  within  doors, 
or  in  fome  fheltered  fhady  filed.  Some  perfons  dry 
them  in  a  different  way  :  they  inclofe  the  roots  in  clay, 
and  make  a  hole  in  the  clay,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
goofe-quill,  and  in  this  manner  hang  up  each  piece  to 
dry  feparately,  that  the  moiflure  may  not  evaporate, 
nor  the  ftrength  of  the  root  be  weakened.  But  the 
methods  which  the  Tartars  follow  is  a  bad  one:  they 
dig  the  roots  out  of  the  deferts  where  they  grow,  bark 
them,  and  immediately  firing  them,  and  hang  them 
round  the  necks  of  their  camels,  that  they  may  dry  as 
they  travel  ;  but  this  greatly  leffens  the  medicinal  virtue 
of  the  root.” 

Mr  Thomas  Halley  of  Pontefracft  in  Yorkfhire,  to 
w)iom  the  London  Society  voted  the  filver  medal  in 


1793,  informs  us,  that  his  father  tried  various  experi- 
ments  for  curing  rhubarb,  as  waffling,  brufhing,  bark- 
ing,  and  peeling,  and  he  dried  them  in  the  fun,  on  a 
kiln,  in  a  ftove,  or  in  a  warm  kitchen.  But  of  the  fuc¬ 
cefs  of  all  or  either  of  thefe  methyls  we  have  no  ac¬ 
count,  owing  to  the  death  of  Mr  Halley’s  father.  He 
fent,  however,  to  them  five  different  fpecimens,  which  the 
Society  acknowledges  to  be  fuperior  to  any  rhubarb  hi¬ 
therto  cured  in  England,  and  produced  to  them.  The 
roots  fent,  Mr  Halley  fays,  were  planted  about  the 
year  1781  in  a  light  fandyifh  foil,  but  were  much  ne¬ 
glected.  They  were  taken  up  in  the  fpring  of  1792, 
and  being  thoroughly  divefted  of  the  adhering  earth, 
were  placed  for  fome  weeks  on  the  floor  of  a  cool  ware- 
houfe  :  the  fibres  were  then  taken  off,  cut  up,  and  dried 
on  the  flue  of  a  greeu-houfe ;  but,  from  mifmanage- 
ment,  were  entirely  fpoiled.  The  prime  roots  were 
fevered  in  fmall  pieces,  peeled  clean,  and  thoroughly 
cleared  of  every  particle  of  unfoundnefs.  Part  was 
feparately  laid  in  fieves,  and  the  remainder  perforated, 
ftrung,  and  fufpended  in  fefloons  from  the  cieling  of  a 
warm  kitchen.  The  manner  of  drefling  confifts  in  pa¬ 
ring  off  the  external  coat  with  a  fharp  knife,  as  thin  and 
clean  as  poflible,  and  then  finifhing  it  off  by  a  piece  of 
fifhlkin,  with  its  own  powder  ;  which  powder  may  be 
procured  from  the  chips  and  fmall  pieces,  either  by 
grinding  or  pounding  it  in  a  large  mortar. 

In  the  year  1 794  the  Society  adjudged  the  gold 
medal  to  Mr  William  Hayward  of  Hanbury,  Oxford- 
fhire,  for  propagating  rhubarb  by  offsets  taken  from 
the  crowns  of  large  plants,  inftead  of  feeds,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  bringing  it  to  perfection  in  a  fhorter  time,  which 
fully  anfwered  his  expectations.  Mr  Hayward  was  a 
candidate  in  the  year  1789  for  the  gold  medal ;  but 
having  mifunderftood  their  rules,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
it,  though  with  great  propriety  they  voted  to  him  the 
filver  medal ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  fent  them  his 
method  of  culture  and  cure.  His  method  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  Turkey  rhubarb  from  feed  is  thus  explained  to  the 
Society :  u  I  have  ufually  Town  the  feed  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  February,  on  a  bed  of  good  foil  (if  rather 
fandy  the  better),  expofed  to  an  eafl  or  weft  afpeeft,  ia 
preference  to  the  fouth  ;  observing  a  full  fun  to  be  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  vegetation  of  the  feeds,  and  to  the  plants 
whilft  young.  The  feeds  are  beft  fown  moderately 
thick  (broad-caft),  treading  them  regularly  in,  as  is 
ufual  with  parfneps  and  other  light  feeds,  and  then  ra¬ 
king  the  ground  fmooth.  I  have  fometimes,  when  the 
feafon  has  been  wet,  made  a  bed  for  fowing  the  rhu¬ 
barb  feeds  upon,  about  two  feet  thick,  with  new  dung 
from  the  liable,  covering  it  near  one  foot  thick  with 
good  foil.  The  intent  of  this  bed  is  not  for  the  fake 
of  warmth,  but  folely  to  prevent  the  rifing  of  earth¬ 
worms,  which,  in  a  moift  feafon,  will  frequently  deftroy 
the  young  crop.  If  the  feed  is  good,  the  plants  often 
rife  too  thick  ;  if  fo,  when  they  have  attained  fix  leaves 
they  fhould  be  taken  carefully  up  (where  too  clofe), 
leaving  the  Handing  crop  eight  or  ten  inches  apart : 
thofe  taken  up  may  be  planted  at  the  fame  diftance,  in 
a  frefh  fpot  of  ground,  in  order  to  furnifh  other  planta¬ 
tions.  When  the  plants  in  general  are  grown  to  the 
fizc  that  cabbage  plants  are  ufually  fet  out  for  a  Hand¬ 
ing  crop,  they  are  beft  planted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  in  beds  four  feet  wide,  one  row  along  the  middle 
of  the  bed,  leaving  two  yards  diftance  betwixt  the 
6  plants. 
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Rh«  m.  plants,  allowing  an  alley  between  the  beds  about  a  foot 

— wide,  for  convenicncy  of  weeding  the  plants.  In  the 
autumn,  when  the  decayed  leaves  are  removed,  if  the 
(hoveling  of  the  alleys  are  thrown  over  the  crowns  of 
the  plants,  it  will  be  found  of  fervice. 

His  mode  of  cultivating  the  fame  plant  by  offsets  is 
thus  given  :  “  On  taking  up  fome  plants  the  laft  fpiing, 
I  flipped  off  feveral  offsets  from  the  heads  of  large 
plants  :  thefe  I  fet  with  a  dibble  about  a  foot  apart,  in 
order,  if  I  found  them  thrive,  to  remove  them  into  other 
beds  On  examining  them  in  the  autumn,  I  was  fur- 
prifed  to  fee  the  progrefs  they  had  made,  and  pleafed 
to  be  able  to  furnifh  my  beds  with  40  plants  in  the  moft 
thriving  ftate.  Though  this  was  my  firfl  experiment 
of  its  kind,  I  do  not  mean  to  arrogate  the  difcovery  to 
myfelf,  having  known  it  recently  tried  by  others,  but 
without  being  informed  of  their  fuccefs.  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  think  this  valuable  drug  will,  by  this  method, 
be  brought  much  fooner  to  perfection  than  from  feed.” 

His  method  of  curing  rhubarb  is  thus  defcribed  : 

fI  he  plants  may  be  taken  up  either  early  in  the  fpring, 
or  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther  if  poflible,  when  the  roots  are  to  be  cleared  from 
dirt  (without  wafhing)  :  let  them  be  cut  into  pieces, 
and  with  a  /harp  knife  freed  from  the  outer  coat,  and 
expo  fed  to  the  fun  and  air  for  a  few  days,  to  render  the 
outfide  a  little  dry.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  curing 
of  the  largeft  pieces,  a  hole  may  be  fcooped  out  with  a 
penknife  :  thefe  and  the  fmaller  parts  are  then  to  be 
flrung  on  packthread,  and  hung  up  in  a  warm  room  (I 
have  always  had  the  conveniency  of  fuch  a  one  over  a 
baker’s  oven),  where  it  is  to  remain  till  perfectly  dry. 
Each  piece  may  be  rendered  more  Tightly  by  a  common 
flic,  fixing  it  in  a  fmall  vice  during  that  operation  :  af¬ 
terwards  rub  over  it  a  very  fine  powder,  which  the 
fmall  roots  furnifh  in  beautiful  perfection,  for  this  and 
every  other  purpofe  where  rhubarb  is  required.” 

In  the  year  1794,  too>  t^ie  Society  adjudged  the  gold 
medal  to  Mr  Ball  for  his  method  of  curing  the  true 
rhubarb,  which  is  as  follows :  “  I  take  the  roots  up 
when  I  find  the  {talks  withering  or  dying  away,  clean 
them  from  the  earth  with  a  dry  brufh,  cut  them  in  fmall 
pieces  of  about  four  or  live  inches  in  breadth,  and  about 
two  in  depth,  taking  away  all  the  bark,  and  make  a  hole 
in  the  middle,  and  firing  them  on  packthread,  keeping 
every  piece  apart  ;  and  every  morning,  if  the  weather  is 
dear  and  fine,  I  place  them  in  the  open  part  of  the 
garden,  on  flages,  eredled  by  fixing  fmall  polls  about 
•fix  feet  high  in  the  ground,  and  fix  feet  afunder,  into 
which  I  fix  horizontal  pegs,  about  a  foot  apart,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  top  ;  and  the  rhubarb  being  ftringed  crofs- 
wife  on  fmall  poles,  I  place  them  on  thefe  pegs ;  fo  that 
if  it  fhould  rain,  I  could  eafily  remove  each  pole  with 
the  fufpended  pieces,  into  any  covered  place.  I  never 
fuffer  them  to  be  out  at  night,  as  the  damps  at  this  fea- 
fon  would  be  apt  to  mould  them-;  and  if  at  any  time  I 
perceive  the  leaf!  mark  of  mould,  I  rub  it  off  with  a  dry 
cloth.  In  fome  of  the  pieces  of  rhubarb  which  I  have 
cured  this  year,  I  have  made  holes  about  half  an  inch 
diameter  in  the  middle,  for  the  free  pafiage  of  air,  and 
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have  found  that  every  one  of  thefe  pieces  dried  fcetlei*  Ghetto 
than  the  others  where  no  fuch  holes  were  made;  and 
have  likewife  hung  feveral  firings  in  the  kitchen,  and  a‘r<?* 
never  expofed  them  in  the  open  air,  and  found  them  to 
dry  exceedingly  well,  and  much  better  than  thofe  in 
the  open  air.  Some  years  fince  I  dried  a  quantity  cf 
rhubarb  on  a  malt-kiln,  keeping  up  the  thermometer  to 
80  degrees,  which  anfwered  well,  but  I  think  rather 
dried  too  quick:  the  roots  which  I  have  cured  this 
year  are  a  part  of  the  plantation  of  1789,  and  for 
which  the  Society  was  fo  kind  as  to  give  me  a  me¬ 
dal  (a).” 

RHEXIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mcnogynii 
order,  belonging  to  the  octandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  the  1  7th 
order,  Calycanthemee .  The  calyx  is  quadrifid.  with  four 
petals  inferted  into  it  ;  the  antherse  are  declining  ;  thd 
capfule  is  quadrilocular,  within  the  belly  of  the  calyx. 

RHIN  \NTHUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  P trj omit  a.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid,  and 
ventricofe ;  the  c&pfule  bilocular,  obtufe,  and  compref- 
ftd. 

RHINE,  a  large  river  of  Germany,  famous  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  hiflory.  It  rifes  among  the 
Alpes  Lepontix,  or  Grifons  ;  and  firfl  travel fing  the 
Lacus  Acronius,  divides  the  Rhicti  and  Vindelicf from 
the  Hclvetii,  and  then  the  Germans  from  the  Gauls 
and  Belgce  ;  and  running  from  fouth  to  north  for  the 
greateft  part  of  its  way,  and  at  length  bending  its 
courfe  weft,  it  empties  itfelf  at  feveral  mouths  (Cxfar); 
at  three  mouths  into  the  German  ocean,  (Pliny)  ;  viz 
the  weflern,  or  Helius ;  the  northern,  or  Eleuvus  ;  and 
the  middle  between  both  thefe,  which  retains  the  ori¬ 
ginal  name,  Rhenus  :  and  in  this  Ptolemy  agrees. — 

Mela  and  Tacitus  mention  two  channels,  and  as  many 
mouths,  the  right  and  left  ;  the  former  running  by- 
Germany,  and  the  latter  by  Gallia  Belgica  :  and  thus 
alfo  Afinius  Pollio,  and  Virgil ;  the  cut  or  trench  of 
Drnfus  not  being  made  in  their  time,  whereby  the 
middle  channel  was  much  drained  and  reduced,  and 
therefore  overlooked  by  Tacitus' and  Mela  ;  and  which 
Pliny  calls  the  Scanty.  To  account  for  Ccefar’s  feve¬ 
ral  mouths,  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  with  the 
commentators  ;  and  they  do  it  no  otherwife  than  by- 
admitting  that  the  Rhine  naturally  formed  fmall  drains 
or  rivulets  from  itfelf;  the  cut  of  Drufus  being  long 
poflerior  to  him ;  in  wffiofe  time  Afinius  Pollio,  quoted 
by  Strabo,  who  agrees  with  him  therein,  affirmed  that 
there  were  but  two  mouths,  finding  fault  with  thofe 
who  made  them  more  :  and  he  muff  mean  the  larger 
mouths,  which  emitted  larger  ftreams.  The-  Romans, 
efpecially  the  poets,  ufed  the  term  Rhenus  for  Ger¬ 
many ,  (Martial). — At  prefent,  the  river,  after  enter¬ 
ing  the  Netherlands  at  Schenkinhaus,  is  divided  into 
feveral  channels,  the  tw'o  largeft  of  which  obtain  the 
names  of  the  Lech  and  the  Weal,  which  running  thro’ 
the  United  Provinces,  falls  into  the  German  ocean  be¬ 
low  Rotterdam. 

D  d 


(a)  The  Society  alfo  adjudged  to  Mr  Ball  the  medal  in  1790,  fer  cultivating  rhubarb. 
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L  wr  Circle  of  the  Rhikb,  confifts  of  the  palatinate  riches  to  this  femicirciGr  hill,  which  proteins  it  from  RhJnegat 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  three  ecclefiaftical  eleftorates,  the  cold  winds  of  the  call  and  north,  at  the  fame  time  '*  : 

viz  thofe  of  Cologne,  Mentz,  and  Triers.  that  it  leaves  room  enough  for  the  fun  to  exercife  his 

Upper  Circle  of  the  Rhine,  confided  of  the  landgra^i-  benign  influences.  The  groves  and  higher  Hopes  of 

ates  of  Alface  and  Heffe,  comprehending  the  Weteraw;  the  hills  make  excellent  paitures,  and  produce  large 
v  ,  nnw„,.iT  Plefle  can  be  accounted  a  part  of  Germa-  quantities  of  dung,  which,  in  a  country  of  this  fort,  is 
nv  Alface  beinir  long  ago  united  to  France.  of  ineftimable  value. 

'’■nTTmr-DrDo  „  of  flpmunv.  in  the  circle  The  bank  of  the  Rhine,  oppofite  to  the  Rhmegan, 


RHINEBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  diocefe  of  Cologne.  It  was 
in  the  poflefTron  of  the  French,  but  reilored  to  the 
•archbifhop  of  Cologne  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  t* 
is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  in  E..Long.  0.  39 


It 

N.  Lat. 


^RHINECK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arclibi- 
fliopric  of  Cologne,  feated  on  the  Rhine,  E.  Long.  7. 

*  ^  t  -r  .  ..  trit .  — „  *  „ rvt-Vi fnwn  nf  thP 


t;2~N  Lat.  $o.  27.— There  is  another  town 
fame  name  in  Swifferland,  capital  of  Rhinthal,  feated 
on  the  Rhine,  near  the  lake  of  Conftance,  with  a  good 
caftle.  E.  Long.  9.  53.  N.  Lat.  47.  38, 

RHINFELD,  a  imall  but  ftrong  town  ot  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  and  the  bell  of  the 
four  foreft-towns  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Auftna. 
It  has  been  often  taken  and  retaken  in  the  Geiman 
wars  ;  and  is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  over  which  there 
is  a  handfome  bridge.  E.  Long.  7.  53.  N.  Lat.  47. 

RHINEGAU,  a  beautiful  diftrift  of  the  eleftorate 


is  exceedingly  barren,  and  heightens  the  beauty  of  the 
profpedl  on  the  other  fide  by  the  contrail  it  exhibits  ; 
on  this  fide,  yon  hardly  meet  above  three  or  four  villages, 
and  thefe  are  far  diftant  from  each  other.  The  great 
interval  between  them  is  occupied  by  heaths  and  mea¬ 
dows,  only  here  and  there  a  thick  bufh  affords  fome 
fhade,  and  a  few  corn  fields  among  the  villages  enliven 
of  the  the  gloomy  landfcape.  The  back  ground  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  the  mofl  pi&urefque  part  of  it.  It  is  formed  by 
a  narrow  gullet  of  mountains,  which  diminifh  in  per- 
fpe&ive  between  Rudefheim  and  Bingen.  Perpendicular 


mountains  and  rocks  hang  over  the  Rhine  in  this  place, 
and  feem  to  make  it  the  dominion  of  eternal  night.  At 
a  diflance,  the  Rhine  feems  to  come  out  of  this  land¬ 
fcape  through  a  hole  under  ground  ;  and  it  appears  to 
run  tedionfly,  in  order  to  enjoy  its  courfe  through  a 
pleafant  country  the  longer.  Amidfl  the  darknefs 
which  covers  this  back  ground,  the  celebrated  Moufe 
tower  feems  to  fvvim  upon  the  river.  In  a  word,  there 


4°: 

-of  "ivlentz  ~is  fituated  on  the  Rhine,  about  three  miles  is  not  any  thing  in  this  whole  trad  that  does  not  con- 

from  the’ city  of  Mentz,  and  is  fo  populous  that  it  - .l-  l — ...  - :  " r 

looks  like  one  entire  town  intermixed  with  gardens  and 
vineyards.  The  Rhine  here  grows  aftoniihingly  wide, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  fea,  near  a  mile  broad,  in  vvhich 
are  feveral  well  wooded  little  lflands.  I  be  Rlnnegau 
forms  an  amphitheatre,  the  beauties  of  which  are  be¬ 
yond  all  defcription.  At  Walluf,  the  very  high  hills 
come  nearly  down  to  the  river  fide  ;  from  thence  they 
recede  again  into  the  country,  forming  a  kind  of  half 


tribute  fomething  to  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
whole  ;  or,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expreflion,  to 
make  the  paradife  more  welcome.  As  you  fail  along 
the  Rhine,  between  Mentz  and  Bingen,  the  hanks  of 
the  river  form  an  oval  amphitheatre,  which  makes  one 
of  the  richell  and  mofl  pidurefque  landscapes  to  be 
feen  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  regions  are 
fome  of  them  extremely  rich,  and  fome  extremely  poor. 
The  happy  middle  Hate  is  not  for  countries  the  chief 


circle  the  other  end  of  which  is  15  miles  off  at  Rude-  produ£l  of  which  is  wine  ;  for,  befides  that  the  culti- 
{heim*  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  banks  of  vation  of  the  vineyard  is  infinitely  more  troublefome 
the  river  the  hills  which  form  the  circles,  and  the  and  expen  five  than  agriculture,  it  is  fnbjedled  to  revo- 
(lopes  of  *the  great  mountains,  are  thick  fown  with  vil-  lutions,  which  in  an  inflant  reduce  the  holder  of  land 
Wes  and  hamlets.  The  white  appearance  of  the  build-  to  the  condition  of  a  day-labourer.  It  is  a  great  mif- 
ings  and  the  fine  blue  dated  roofs  of  the  houfes  playing  fortune  for  this  country,  that,  though  rellrained  by  law, 
amidfl  the  various  green  of  the  landfcape,  have  an  ad-  the  nobility  are,  through  connivance  of  the  Eledlor, 
mirable  effedl.  In  the  fpace  of  every  mile,  as  you  fail  allowed  to  purchafe  as  much  land  as  they  pleafe.  The 
down  the  river,  you  meet  with  a  village  which  in  any  peafant  generally  begins  by  running  in  debt  for  his 
other  place  would  pafs  for  a  town.  Many  of  the  vil-  vineyard  ;  fo  that  if  it  does  not  turn  out  well,  he  is  re- 
Wes  contain  from  300  to  400  families ;  and  there  are  duced  to  day-labour,  and  the  rich  man  extends  his  pof- 
26  of  them  in  a  fpace  of  1 5  miles  long  and  fix  miles  fefiions  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  country.  There 
broad  which  is  the  width  of  this  beautiful  amphi-  are  feveral  peafants  here,  who  having  incomes  of  30, 
theatre.  The  declivities  of  all  the  hills  and  mountains  50,  or  100, coo  guilders  a-year,  have  laid  afide  the  pea- 
are  planted  thick  with  vineyards  and  fruit  trees,  and  fant,  and  affumed  the  wine-merchant ;  but,  fplendid  as 
the  thick  wooded  tops  of  the  hills  call  a  gloomy  horror  their  fituation  is,  it  does  not  compenfate,  in  the  eyes  of 


over  the  otMerwife  cheerful  landfcape.  Every  now  and 
then  a  row  of  rugged  hills  run  direftly  down  to  the 
fliore,  and  domineer  majeftically  over  the  lefler  hills  un¬ 
der  them.  On  one  of  thefe  great  mountains,  juft  about 
the  middle  of  the  Rhinegau,  you  meet  with  Jobanms- 


the  humane  man,  for  the  light  of  fo  many  poor  people 
with  which  the  villages  fwarm.  In  order  to  render  a 
country  of  this  kind  profperous,  the  Hate  fhould  ap¬ 
propriate  a  fund  to  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  the  pea- 
lant  in  bad  years,  and  giving  him  the  alFdlance  which 
Berg,  a  village  which  produces  fome  of  the  bell  Rhe-  his  necefiities,  and  his  want  of  ready  money,  may  from 
nilh.  Before  this  village  is  a  pretty  little  riling,  and  time  to  time  make  convenient. 

near  the  banks  of  the  river  there  is  a  very  line  old  callle.  The  inhabitants  of  the  RJhinegau  are  a  handfome  and 
which  gives  unipeakable  majehy  to  the  whole  landfcape.  uncommonly  flrong  race  of  men.  Y011  fee  at  the  very 
Indeed,  in  every  village,  you  meet  with  fome  or  other  firft  afpe&  that  their  wine  gives  them  merry  hearts  and 
large  building,  which  contributes  very  much  to  the  de-  found  bodies.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  natural  wit,, 
coration  of  the  whole.  This  country  is  indebted  for  its  and  a  vivacity  and  jocofenefs,  which  dHlinguifhes  them 

7  very 
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R1:’’  fcls  very  much  from  their  neighbours.  You  need  only  com- 
I  pare  them  with  fome  of  thefe,  to  be  convinced  that  the 

Urn  -ccros  fjr|nkcr  Qf  w{ne  exCels  the  drinker  of  beer  and  water, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  that  the  inhabitant  of  the 
fbuth  is  much  ft outer  than  he  who  lives  in  the  north  ; 
for  though  the  wine  drinker  may  not  have  quite  as 
much  flefh  as  he  who  drinks  only  beer,  he  has  better 
blood,  and  can  bear  much  more  work.  Tacitus  had 
already  obferved  this,  in  his  treatife  De  moribus  Germa • 
riorum .  Ci  The  large  and  corpulent  bodies  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  (fays  lie)  have  a  great  appearance,  but  are  not 
made  to  laft.”  At  that  time  almoft  all  the  Germans 
drank  only  water  ;  but  the  mere  drinking  of  wine  has 
effected  a  revolution  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  which 
makes  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  very 
different  from  thole  aeferibed  by  Tacitus.  Black  and 
brown  hair  is  much  commoner  here  than  the  white, 
which  made  the  Germans  fo  famous  in  old  Rome.  “It 
will  be  eafily  imagined  (fays  Baron  Reilbeck),  that  the 
monks  fare  particularly  well  in  fo  rich  a  country.  We 
made  a  vilit  to  the  prelate  of  Erbach.  Thefe  lordly 
monks,  for  fo  in  every  refpedl  they  are,  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  hunt,  rooms  magnificently  furnifhed,  billiard  ta- 
bles,  half  a  dozen  beautiful  finging  women,  and  a  ftu- 
pendous  wine  cellar,  the  well  ranged  batteries  of 
which  made  me  fhudder.  A  monk,  who  faw  my  afto- 
nifhment  at  the  number  of  the  calks,  allured  me,  that, 
without  the  benign  influence  which  flowed  from  them, 
it  would  be  totally  impofiible  for  the  cloifter  to  fubfiil 
in  fo  damp  a  filiation.” 

RHINFELS,  a  cattle  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  a  county  of  the  fame  name. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moll  important  places 
feted  on  the  Rhine,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  ftrength 
as  fituation.  It  is  near  St  Goar,  and  built  on  a  craggy 
rock.  This  fortrefs  commands  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  Rhine,  and  thofe  who  pafs  are  always  obliged  to 
pay  a  confiderable  toll.  In  the  time  of  war  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  be  malters  of  this  place.  E.  Long. 
7.  43.  N.  Lat.  50.  3. 

RHINLAND,  a  name  given  to  a  part  of  South 
Holland,  which  lies  on  both  fides  the  Rhine,  and  of 
which  Leyden  is  the  capital  town. 

RHINOCEROS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadru¬ 
peds  belonging  to  the  order  of  belluae.  The  name  is 
entirely  Greek  ;  but  thefe  animals  were  totally  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Ariflotle  takes  no  notice  of 
them,  nor  any  other  Greek  writer  till  Strabo,  nor 
Roman  till  Pliny.  It  is  probable  they  did  not  frequent 
that  part  of  India  into  which  Alexander  had  penetrated, 
fince  it  was  near  300  years  after  that  Pompey  brought 
them  to  Europe.  From  this  time  till  the  days  of 
Hellogabalus,  the  rhinoceros  was  frequently  exhibited 
in  the  Roman  fpedlacles  ;  and  he  has  often  been  tranf- 
ported  into  Europe  in  more  modern  times  ;  but  they 
were  long  very  ill  reprefented,  and  very  imperfectly  de- 
feribed,  till  fome  that  arrived  in  London  in  1739  and 
1741  were  infpefted,  by  which  the  errors  and  caprices 
of  former  writers  were  dete<ffed. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  rhinoceros,  the  firfl  of 
which  is  the  unicornu  ^  the  length  of  which,  BufFon 
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tells  us,  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  Ori-  Rh  rvcer  *^ 
gin  of  the  tail,  is  at  lead  12  feet,  and  the  circumfe-  "  pja,e 
rence  of  the  body  is  nearly  the  fame.  “  The  rhino.  CCCCXXXVJlf 
ceros  which  came  to  London  in  the  year  1 739  was  fent  ^ujn>s 
from  Bengal.  Though  not  above  two  years  of  age,  Natural 
the  expence  of  his  food  and  journey  amounted  to  near  Hjflory, 

L.  1000  Sterling.  He  was  fed  with  rice,  fugar,  and 
hay.  He  had  daily  feven  pounds  of  rice,  mixed  with  °* 
three  pounds  of  fugar,  and  divided  into  three  portions. 

Fie  had  like  wife  hay  and  green  herbs,  which  lafl  he 
preferred  to  hay.  .  His  drink  was  water,  of  which  he 
took  large  quantities  at  a  time  (a).  He  was  of  a 
peaceable  difpolition,  and  allowed  all  parts  of  his  body 
to  be  touched.  When  hungry,  or  ftruck  by  any  per- 
fon,  he  became  mifehievous,  and  in  both  cafes  nothing 
appealed  him  but  food.  When  enraged,  he  fprung  for¬ 
ward,  and  nimbly  raifed  himfelf  to  a  great  height, 
pufhing  at  the  fame  time  his  head  fnrioiifly  again  ft' the 
walls,  which  he  performed  with  amazing  quickiiefs,  not- 
withftanding  his  heavy  afpedl  and  unwieldy  mafs.  T  of¬ 
ten  obferved,  fays  Dr  Parfons,  thefe  movements  pro¬ 
duced  by  rage  or  impatience,  efpecially  in  the  mornings 
before  his  rice  and  fugar  were  brought  to  him.  The 
vivacity  and  promptitude  of  his  movements,  Dr  Par¬ 
fons  adds,  led  me  to  think,  that  he  is  altogether  un¬ 
conquerable,  and  that  he  could  eafily  overtake  any  man 
who  fhould  offend  him. 

“  This  rhinoceros,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  was  not 
taller  than  a  young  cow  that  has  never  produced.  But 
his  body  was  very  long  and  very  thick.  ITis  head  was 
difproportionally  large.  From  the  ears  to  the  horn  there 
is  a  concavity,  the  two  extremities  of  which,  namely 
the  upper  end  of  the  muzzle,  and  the  part  near  the 
ears,  are  confiderably  raifed.  The  horn,  which  was 
not  yet  above  an  inch  high,  was  black,  fmooth  at  the 
top,  but  full  of  wrinkles  diredted  backward  at  the  bafe. 

I  he  noftrils  are  fituated  very  low,  being  not  above  an 
inch  diftant  from  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  The  un¬ 
der  lip  is  pretty  fimilar  to  that  of  the  ox  ;  but  the 
upper  lip  has  a  greater  refemblance  to  that  of  the 
liorfe,  with  this  advantageous  difference,  that  the  rhi¬ 
noceros  can  lengthen  this  lip,  move  it  from  fide  to  fide, 
roll  it  about  a  ftaff,  and  feize  with  it  any  objedl  he 
wifhes  to  cany  to  his  mouth.  The  tongue  of  this 
young  rhinoceros  was  foft,  like  that  of  a  calf.  His  eyes 
had  no  vivacity  :  In  figure  they  refembled  thofe  of  the 
hog,  and  were  fituated  lower,  or  nearer  the  noftrils, 
than  in  any  other  quadruped.  His  ears  are  large,  thin 
at  the  extremities,  and  contra&ed  at  their  origin  by  a 
kind  of  annular  rugofity.  The  neck  is  very  fliort,  and 
furrounded  with  two  large  folds  of  fkin.  The  fhoulders 
are  very  thick,  and  a£  their  jundlure  there  is  another 
fold  of  fkin,  which  defeends  upon  the  fore  legs.  The 
body  of  this  young  rhinoceros  was  very  thick,  and 
pretty  much  refembled  that  of  a  cow  about  to  bring 
forth.  Between  the  body  and  crupper  there  is  another 
fold,  which  defeends  upon  the  hind  legs.  Laftly,  an¬ 
other  fold  tranfverfely  ftirrounds  the  inferior  part 
of  the  crupper,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  tail.  The 
belly  was  large,  and  hung  near  the  ground,  particularly 
its  middle  part.  The  legs  are  round,  thick,  ftrong,  and 
^  d  2  their 


(a)  “  Their  food  in  a  ftate  of  nature  is  the  groffeft  herbs,  as  thiftles  and  thorny  fhrubs,  which  they ’prefer  to 
the  foft  pafttire  of  the  belt  meadows ;  they  are  fond  of  the  fugar  cane,  and  eat  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  for  flefh 
they  have  no  appetite.” 
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Jlhlnocere^  theif  joint  bended  backwards.  This  joint,  which,  not  very  lharply,  and  as  they  turn  with  great  difficulty, RhinocjrflJ 

- - * - *  when  the  animal  lies,  is  covered  with  a  remarkable  fold  they  may  be  eaiily  avoided.  The  lkin  of  thefe  animals  is  — v— — 

of  the  lkin,  appears  when  he  (lands.  The  tail  is  thin,  fo  extremely  hard  as  to  refill  fabres,  lances,  javelins,  and 
and  proportionally  fhort ;  that  of  the  rhinoceros  fo  of-  even  rnulket  balls,  the  only  penetrable  parts  being  the 
ten  mentioned,  exceeded  not  1 6  or  17  inches  in  length,  belly,  the  eyes,  and  about  the  ears.  Hence  the  hunters 
It  turns  a  little  thicker  at  the  extremity,  which  is  gar-  generally  attack  them,  when  they  lie  down  to  lleep.— 
nifhed  with  fome  ihort,  thick,  hard  hairs.  The  form  Their  flelh  is  confidered  as  excellent  by  the  Indians  and 

of  the  penis  is  very  extraordinary.  It  is  contained  in  a  Africans,  but  efpecialiy  by  the  Hottentots;  and  if 
prepuce  or  fheath  like  that  of  the  horfe  ;  and  the  fird  they  were. trained  when  young,  they  might  be  rendered 
thing  that  appears  in  the  time  of  cre&ion  is  a  fecond  domdlic,  in  which  cafe  they  would  multiply  more  eaiily 
prepuce,  of  a  Hefh-colour,  from  which  there  ilTues  a  than  the  elephant.  They  inhabit  Bengal,  Siam,  Col- 
hollow  tube,  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  cut  and  bordered  chin-China,  Quangfi  in  China,  the  illes  of  Java  and 
fomewhat  like  a  flower-de-luce,  and  conllitutes  th£  glans  Sumatra,  Congo,  Angola,  Ethiopia,  and  the  country 
and  extremity  of  the  penis.  This  anomalous  glans  is  as  low  as  the  Cape,  They  love  fhady  foreds,  the  neigh* 
ef  a  paler  fit  Ih-colour  than  the  fecond  prepuce.  In  the  bourhood  of  rivers,  and  marlhy  places.  They  wallow 
moll  vigorous  ere&ion,  the  penis  extends  not  above  in  the  mire  like  hogs,  and  arc  faid  by  that  means  to  give 
eight  inches  out  of  the  body  ;  and  it  is  eaiily  procured  flicker  in  the  folds  of  their  fkins  to  fcorpions,  centipedes*, 
by  rubbing  the  animal  with  a  handful  of  llraw  when  he  and  other  infe&s.  This  is  denied  by  BulFon  and  Ed- 
lies  at  his  eafe.  The  direction  of  this  organ  is  not  wards,  though  the  furgeon  of  the  Shaftefbury  had  ob- 
flraight,  but  bended  backward.  Hence  he  throws  out  ferved  in  a  rhinoceros,  newly  taken  after  having  welter- 
Iiis  urine  behind  ;  and  from  this  circumllancc,  it  maybe  ed  in  the  mud,  fcveral  infedls  concealed  under  the  ply 
inferred  that  the  male  covers  not  the  female,  but  that  of  the  lkin.  This  carries  with  it  every  appearance  of 
*  they  unite  with  their  cruppers  to  each  other.  The  fe-  probability  ;  for  as  the  creature  welters  in  mud,  it  is 
male  organs  arc  lituated  like  thofe  of  the  cow ;  and  fhe  impofiible  for  it  to  do  fo  without  bringing'  up  with  it 
exa£lly  refembles  the  male  in  figure  and  groffnefs  of  fome  of  the  infedls  which  live  in  that  mud  ;  and  when 
body.  The  lkin  is  fo  thick  and  impenetrable,  that  when  this  is  the  cafe,  it  furely  cannot  be  unnatural  to  fuppofe 
a  man  lays  hold  of  any  of  the  folds,  he  would  imagine  that  they  would  Ihelter  themfelves  under  the  plaits  of 
he  is  touching  a  wooden  plank  of  half  an  inch  thick (b).  the  lkin.  Mr  Bruce  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
When  tanned,  Dr  Grew  remarks,  it  is  exedlively  hard,  the  lkin  of  a  rhinoceros  before  his  muddy  covering  hack 
and  thicker  than  the  hide  of  any  other  tcrredrial  ani-  been  fer aped  off,  and  faw  under  it  feveral  very  large 
mal.  It  is  everywhere  covered  more  or  lefs  with  in-  worms,  but  not  of  the  carnivorous  kind.  He  faw  like- 
crullations  in  the  form  of  galls  or  tuherofities,  which  are  wife  feveral' fmaller  animals  refembling  car-wigs,  which 
pretty  fmall  on  the  top  of  the  neck  and  back,  but  be-  he  took  to  be  young  fcolopendrse ;  and,  though  he 
come  larger  on  the  Tides.  The  larged  are  on  the  fhoul-  fcarched  no  farther,  we  mull  certainly  confider  this  as* 
ders  and  crupper,  are  dill  pretty, large  on  the  thighs  a  proof  of  what  the  furgeon  of  the  Shaftefbury  re- 
and  legs,  upon  which  they  are  fpread  all  round,  and  lated.  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes,  too,  that  they  welter  in 
even  on  the  feet.  But  between  the  folds  the  lkin  is  mire,  partly  in  order  to  fereen  themfelves  by  a  cafe  of 
penetrable,  delicate,  and  as  foft  to  tile  touch  as  filk,  mud  from  the  attacks  of  that  mifehievous  fly  which  in¬ 
while  the  external  part  of  the  fold  is  equally  hard  with  fells  the  animals  of  Abyflinia  to  fuch  a  degree.  “  The 
the  refi.  This  tender  fkin  between  the  folds  is  of  a  time  of  the  fiy  (Jays  he)  being  in  the  rainy  feafon,  thff 
light  flelh-colour  ;  and  the  lkin  of  the  belly  is  nearly  of  whole  black  earth  turns  into  mire.  In  the  night,  when 
the  fame  colour  and  confidence.  Thefe  galls  or  tubero-  the  fly  is  at  red,  the  rhinoceros  choofes  a  convenient 
litics  fliould  not  be  compared,  as  fome  authors  have  done,  place,  and  there,  rolling  himfelf  in  the  mud,  he  clothes 
to  feales.  They  are  only  Ample  indurations  of  the  lkin,  himfelf  with  a  kind  of  cafe,  which  defends  him  againd 
without  any  regularity  in  their  figure  or  fymmetry  in  his  enemy  the  following  day.  The  wrinkles  and  plaits 
iheir  refpetlive  politions.  The  flexibility  of  the  lkin  of  his  lkin  ferve  to  keep  this  muddy  pkfler  firm  up* 
in  the  folds  enables  the  rhinoceros  to  move  with  facility  on  him,  all  but  about  his  hips,  fhouiders,  and  legs* 
liis  head,  neck,  and  members.  The  whole  body,  ex-  where  it  cracks  and  falls  off  by  motion,  and  leaves  Kim 
cept  at  the  joints,  is  inflexible,  and  refembles  a  coat  of  expofed  in  thofe  places  to  the  attacks  of  the  fly.  The 
mail.  Dr  Parfons  remarks,  that  this  animal  lidened  itching  and  pain  which  follow  occafion  him  to  rub  him- 
with  a  deep  and  long  continued  attention  to  any  fclf  in  thofe  parts  againd  the  roughed  trees  ;  and  this 
kind  of  noife  ;  and  that,  though  he  was  fleeping,  is  at  lead  one  caufe  of  the  pudules  or  tubercles  which, 
eating,  or  obeying  any  other  prefling  demands  of  na-  we  fee  upon  thefe  places,  both  on  the  elephant  and  rhino- 
ture,  he  raifed  his  head,  and  lidened  till  the  noife  ceros.”  They  bring  forth  only  one  young  at  a  time* 
chafed.”  about  which  they  are  very  folicitous.  They  are  faid  to 

Thefe  animals  never  affemble  or  march  together  in  confort  with  tygers  ;  a  dory  founded  merely  on  their 
troops  like  elephants.  Being  of  a  more  folitary  and  fa-  common  attachment  to  the  Tides  of  rivers,  by  which, 
vage  difpofition,  they  are  more  difficult  to  hunt  and  to  means  they  are  often  found  near  each  other.  Their  fkin, 
overcome.  They  never  attack  mein,  however,  except  flefh,  hoofs,  teeth,  and  even  dung,  are  ufed  in  India  me- 
when  they  are  provoked,  when  they  are  very  furious  dicinally.  The  horn,  efpecialiy  that  of  a  virgin  rhino- 
and  formidable  but  as  they  fee  only  before  them,  and  ceros,  is  confidered  as  an  antidote  againd  poifon.  Every 

horn* 

(b)  This  Mr  Bruce  denies  to  be  the  cafe,  and  fufpe&s,  where  it  does  occur,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  difeafe,  or 
pf  a  different  habit  acquired  by  keeping.  In  their  natural  date,  he  thinks  they  prevent  this  rigidity  by  wallowing 
in  tfie  muck 
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Rh'nrccToy.hom,  however,  has  not  this  property;  fome  of  them  fell- 
ing  very  cheap,  while  others  are  extremely  dear. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  rhinoceros  is 
the  unicorn  of  holy  writ  and  of  the  ancients,  and  that 
the  oryx  or  Indian  afs  of  Ariflotle,  who  fays  it  has  but 
one  horn,  was  the  fame,  his  informers  comparing  the 
clumfy  fhape  cf  the  rhinoceros  to  that  of  the  afs. — 
It  was  alfo  the  bos  unicornis  and  jera  monoceros  of 
Pliny,  both  of  which  were  of  India  ;  and  in  his  account 
of  the  monoceros  lie  exactly  defciibes  the  great  black 
horn  and  hog-like  tail.  The  unicorn  of  Seripture  is 
confidcrcd  as  having  all  the  pi  operties  of  the  rliinoeeros, 
as  rage,  untameablenefs,  great  fwiftnefs,  and  vaft  drength. 
This  opinion  is  mod  ably  fupported  by  Mr  Bruce. 
u  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  rcem  (fays  he), 
which  in  our  verfion  is  traufiated  unicorn,  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Ethiopic,  feerns  to  be  from  eredlnefs, 
or  Handing  ftraight.  This  is  certainly  no  particular 
quality  in  the  animal  itfelf,  who  is  not  more  or  even  fo 
mueh  eredl  as  many  other  quadrupeds,  for  in  its  knees 
it  is  rather  crooked;  but  it  is  from  the  cireumflance  and 
manner  in  which  itsliorn  is  placed.  The  horns  of  all  ether 
animals  are  inclined  to  fome  degree  of  parallelifm  with 
iiis  nofe  or  os  frontis.  The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is 
eredl  and  perpendicular  to  this  bone,  on  which  it  {lands 
at  right  angles,  thereby  poficfling  a  greater  pin  chafe 
or  power,  as  a  lever,  than  an  horn  could  pofiibly  have  in 
auy  other  pefition.  The  fituation  of  the  horn  is  very 
happily  alluded  to  in  Scripture  ;  4  My  horn  fhalt  thou 
exalt  like  the  horn  of  an  unicorn. 9  And  the  horn  here 
alluded  to  is  not  wholly  figurative,  but  was  really  an  or¬ 
nament  worn  by  great  men  in  the  days  of  vidlory,  pre¬ 
ferment,  or  rejo  eing,  when  they  were  anointed  with 
new,  fweet,  or  frefh  oil ;  a  circnmllance  which  David 
joins  with  that  of  eredling  the  horn. 

44  Some  authors,  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  have 
made  the  reem,  or  unieorn,  to  be  of  the  deer  or  ante¬ 
lope  kind ;  that  is,  of  a  genus  wliofe  very  charadler  is 
fear  and  weaknefs,  diredtly  oppefite  to  the  qualities  by 
which  the  reem  is  deferibed  in  Seripture  :  befides,  it  is 
plain  that  the  reem  is  not  of  the  clafs  of  elean  quadru¬ 
peds  ;  and  a  late  modern  traveller  very  whimfically  takes 
him  for  the  leviathan,  which  eertainiy  was  a  fifli.  Ba¬ 
laam,  a  priefl  of  Midian,  and  fo  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  haunts  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  intimately  connedl- 
ed  with  Ethiopia,  (for  they  themfelves  were  fhepberds  of 
that  country),  in  a  tranfport,  from  contemplating  the 
drength  of  Ilrael,  whom  he  was  brought  to  eurfc,  fays, 
they  had,  as  it  were,  the  drength  of  the  reem.  Job 
makes  frequent  allufion  to  his  great  drength,  ferocity, 
and  indocility.  He  afks,  4  Will  the  reem  be  willing 
to.  ferve  thee,  or  abide  by  thy  crib  ?’  that  is,  Will  he 
willingly  come  into  thy  ftable,  ar.d  eat  at  thy  manger? 
And  again, 4  Canft  thou  bind  the  reem  with  a  band  in  the 
furrow ;  and  will  lie  harrow  the  valleys  for  thee  r' — 
In  other  words,  Cand  thou  make  him  go  to  the  plough 
or  harrows? 

44  The  rli  inoceros,  in  Geez,  is  called  slrwe  Harich, 
and  in  the  Amharic  Durans;  both  which  names  fignify 
4  the  large  wild  bead  with  the  horn.’  This  would  feern 
as.if  applied  to  the  fpecies  with  one  horn.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  country  of  the  Shangalla  and  in  Nubia  he 
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is  ealled  Girrumpm,  or 4  horn  upon  horn;*  and  this  would  Rhinoceros* 

feem  to  denote  that  he  had  two.  The  Ethiopic  text - 

renders  the  word  reem,  4  Anve-Harich  and  this  the 
Septnagint  tianflates  monoceros ,  or  unicorn,  rf  he  princi¬ 
pal  reafon  of  tranflating  the  word  unicorn  rather  than- 
rhinoceros ,  is  from  a  prejudice  that  he  mud  have  had  but 
one  horn.  But  this  is  by  no  means  fo  well  founded  as 
to  be  admitted  the  only  argument  for  edablifhing  the 
exidence  of  an  animal,  which  never  has  appeared  after 
the  fearch  of  fo  many  ages.  Scripture  fpeaks  of  the 
horns  of  the  unicorn ;  fo  that  even  from  this  circumdance 
the  reem  may  be  the  rhinoceros,  as  the  Afiatic,  and  part 
of  the  African  rhinoceros,  may  be  the  unicorn.” 

The  rhinoceros  bicornis  w*as  long  known  in  Europe 
merely  by  the  double  horns  which  were  preferved  in  va¬ 
rious  cabinets ;  and  its  exidenee,  though  now  pad  all 
doubt,  has  been  frequently  quedioned.  Dr  Sparman, 
in  his  voyage  to  the. Cape  of  Good  Hope,  killed  two 
of  tliefe  animals,  which  lie  diffedlcd,  and  very  minutely 
aeferibes.  d  he  horns,  he  fays,  in  the  live  animal  are 
fo  mobile  and  looie,  that  when  it  walks  careltfsly  along, 
one  may  fee  them  waggle  about,  and  hear  them  elafh  and 
clutter  againd  eachother.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1793, 
we  have  a  defeription  of  the  double-horned  rliinoeeros 
of  Sumatra,  by  Mr  Bell,  furgeon  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Ead  India  Company  at  Bencoolen  ;  and  this  account, 
though  it  differs  confiderably  from  that  of  Sparman  in 
fome  particulars,  we  mall  infert  here.  44  The  animal  (fays- 
Mr  Bell)  herein  deferibed  was  fhot  with  a  leaden  ball 
from  a. mufket  about  ten  miles  from  Fort  Mailborough. 

I  faw  it  the  day  after  ;  it  was  then  not  in  the  lead  pu- 
tnd,  and  I  put  it  into  the  poiition  from  winch  the  accom- 
panying  drawing  was  made.  (See  Plate  ccccxxxvm.) 

It  was  a  male  ;  the  height  at  the  fhoulder  was  4  feet  4 
inehes;  at  the  facrum  nearly  the  fame  ;  from  the  tip  of' 
the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail  eight  feet  five  inches.—- 
From  the  appearance  of  its  teeth  and  bones  it  was  but 
young,  and  probably  not  near  its  full  fize.  The  fhape 
of  the  animal  was  much  like  that  of  the  hog.  The  ge¬ 
neral  colour  was  a  brownifh  afh  ;  under  the  belly,  be¬ 
tween  the  legs  and  folds  of  the  {kin,  a  dirty  flefh  co¬ 
lour.  .  The  head  much  refembled  that  of  the  Tingle  horn¬ 
ed  ihinoceros  ;  the  eyes  were  final  1,  of  a  brown  colour 5 
the  membr ana  nifiihms  thick  and  drong  :  the  /kin  fur¬ 
rounding  the  eyes  was  wrinkled  ;  the  noftrils  were  wide; 
the  upper  lip  was  pointed,  and  hanging  over  the  under. 

44  There  were  fix  molares,  or  grinders,  on  each  fide  of 
the  upper  aud  lower  jaw,  becoming  gradually  larger 
backward,  particularly  in  the  upper ;  two  teeth  in  the 
front  of  each  jaw  ;  the  tongue  was  quite  fmooth ;  the 
cars  were  frnall  and  pointed,  lined  and  edged  with  fliort 
black  hair,  and  fituated  like  thofe  of  the  fingle  "horned 
rhinoceros.  The  horns  were  black,  the  larger  was 
placed  immediately  above  the  nofe,  pointing  upwards, 
and  was^bent  a  little  back  ;  it  was  about  nine  inches* 
long.  The  fmall  horn  was  four  inches  long,  of  a  pyra¬ 
midal  fhape,  flattened  a  little,  and  placed  above  the  eyes,, 
rather  a  little  more  forward,  Handing  in  a  line  with  the 
larger  horn,  immediately  above  it.  They  were  both- 
firmly  attached  to  the  fkull,  nor  was*  there  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  joint  or  mufcles  to  move  them  (c).  The  neek 
was  thick  and  fliort,  the  fkin  on  the  under  fide  thrown  in¬ 
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(c)  Mr  Bruce,  however,  fays,  that  in  the  living  animal  the  horns  are  extremely  fenflble. 


He  informs  u% 
that 
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Rhinoceros,  to  folds,  and  thefe  folds  again  wrinkled.  The  body 

'  v  was  bulky  and  round,  and  from  the  (boulder  ran  a  line, 
or  fold,  as  in  the  {inole-horned  rhinoceros,  though  it 
was  but  faintly  marked.  There  were  feveral  other  folds 
and  wrinkles  on  the  body  and  legs  ;  and  the  whole  gave 
rather  the  appearance  of  foftnefs  ;  the  legs  were  thick, 
fhort,  and  remarkably  ftrong  ;  the  feet  armed  with  three 
diflinct  hoofs,  of  a  blackiih  colour,  which  furrounded 
lialf  the  foot,  one  in  front,  the  others  on  each  fide. — 

The  foies  of  the  feqt  were  convex,  of  a  light  colour, 
and  the  cuticle  on  them  not  thicker  than  that  on  the 
foot  of  a  man  who  is  nfed  to  w  Iking  ;  the  tefticles 
hardly  appeared  externally  ;  the  penis  was  bent  back¬ 
ward,  and  opened  about  18  inches  below  the  anus.  At 
its  origin  it  was  as  thick  as  a  man’s  leg,  and  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  long  ;  the  bend  in  it  oeeaiions  the  urine 
to  be  difeharged  backwards.  The  glans  is  very  lingu¬ 
lar  ;  the  opening  of  the  urethra  is  like  the  mouth  of  a 
cup  with  its  brim  bending  over  a  little  and  is  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  glans  here  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  continues  that  thick- 
nefs  for  an  inch  and  a  half :  it  is  then  inferted  into  an¬ 
other  cup  like  the  firft,  but  three  times  as  large  ;  the 
glans  afterwards  gradually  becomes  thicker,  and  at  about 
nine  inches  from  the  opening  of  the  urethra  are  placed 
two  bodies  on  the  upper  part  of  the  glans,  very  like  the 
nipples  of  a  milch-cow,  and  as  large  ;  thefe  become 
turgid  when  the  penis  is  eredled  ;  the  whole  of  this  is 
contained  in  the  prepuce,  and  may  be  confidered  as 
glans.  From  the  os  pubis  arifes  a  ftrong  mufcle,  which 
foon  becomes  tendinous  :  this  tendon  is  continued  along 
the  back  or  upper  part  of  the  penis  ;  it  is  flattened,  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  man’s  little  finger,  and  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  glans,  near  the  end.  The  life 
of  this  mufcle  is  to  ftraiten  the  penis.  On  the  under 
fide  of  the  penis  there  are  two  mufeles,  antagonifts  to 
the  above  ;  they  arife  from  the  os  ifcliium  flefhy,  run 
along  the  lower  fide  of  the  penis,  on  each  fide  of  the 
corpus  fpongiofum,  and  are  inferted  flefhy  into  the  lower 
fide  of  the  glans ;  the  action  of  thefe  mufeles  will  draw 
in  the  penis,  and  bend  it.  The  male  has  two  nipples, 
like  the  female,  fituated  between  the  hindlegs;  they  are 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
rounded  at  the  end. 

“The  whole  ikin  of  the  animal  is  rough,  and  covered 
very  thinly  with  fnort  black  hair.  The  (kin  was  not 
more  than  one  third  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs  at  the 
itrongefl  part ;  under  the  belly  it  was  hardly  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  ;  any  part  of  it  might  be  cut  through  with 
eafe  by  a  common  difieCting  knife.  I  he  animal  had 
not  that  appearance  of  armour  which  is  obferved  in  the 
jingle-horned  rhinoceros.  Since  l  differed  the  male,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  female,  which 
was  more  of  a  lead  colour  :  it  was  younger  than  the 
male,  and  had  not  fo  many  folds  or  wrinkles  in  its  (kin; 
of  courfe  it  had  ftill  lefs  the  appearance  of  armour.  The 
only  external  mark  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  male 
is  the  vagina,  which  is  clofe  to  the  anus  ;  whereas  in  the 
male  the  opening  for  the  penis  is  i8  inches  below  the 
-anus.” 

From  the  difference  between  this  account  and  Spar* 
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man’s,  which  in  fome  particulars  is  confiderable,  and 
from  the  difference  of  fliape,  we  are  difpofed  to  think 
them  varieties.  Mr  Bruce’s  drawing  of  the  rhinoceros 
bicorn  is  is  unqueflionably  a  deception  ;  the  body  of  , 
the  animal,  as  there  reprefented,  correfponds  exaflly 
with  that  of  the  unicornis  except  in  its  having  two  horns 
on  its  head.  In  the  mnfeum  of  the  late  Dr  William 
Hunter,  the  two-horned  animal  was  preferved,  agreeing 
exa&ly  with  the  general  accounts  and  figures  we  have 
of  that  animal,  but  differing  effentially  from  Mr  Bruce’s. 
For  further  particulars  refpeCting  thefe  curious  animals, 
we  refer  to  Buffon,  vol.  vi.  p.  92 — 117;  Sparman’s 
Voyage  to  the  Cape,  vol.  if.  chap.  12.;  and  Bruce’s 
Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  296,  &c.  and  Appendix,  p.  83',  &e. 
RniNocFRos-Bird.  See  Bcceros. 

IlHITYMNA.  Sec‘  Retimo. 

RHIZOBALUS,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the  te- 
tragynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
23d  order,  Tribiiata.  The  calyx  monophyllous,  flefhy, 
and  downy ;  the  corolla  confifis  of  five  petals,  which 
:are  round,  concave,  flefhy,  and  much  larger  than  the 
calyx  ;  the  (lamina  are  very  numerous,  filiform,  and 
longer  than  the  corolla  ;  the  flyli  are  four,  filiform,  and 
of  the  length  of  the  (lamina  ;  the  pericarpium  has  four 
drupae,  kidney-fhaped,  compreffed  with  a  flefhy  fub- 
ftance  infide,  and  in  the  middle  a  flat  large  nut  con¬ 
taining  a  kidney  (haped  kernel.  Of  this  there  is  only 
one  fpecies,  viz.  Ptkii.  The  nut  is  fold  in  the  (hops 
as  American  nuts  ;  they  are  flat,  tubercnlated  and  kid- 
ney-fliaped,  containing  a  kernel  of  the  fame  fhape,  which 
is  fweet  and  agreeable.  Clufius  gives  a  good  figure  of 
the  nut,  and  Aublet  has  one  of  the  whole  plant. 

RHIZOPHORA,  the  mangrove,  or  Mangle,  in  bo¬ 
tany;  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
dodecandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Holorace*.  The  calyx  is 
quadripartite,  the  corolla  partite;  there  is  one  feed,  very 
long,  and  carnous  at  the  bafe.  Thefe  plants  are  natives 
of  the  Ead  and  Weft  Indies,  and  often  grow  40  or  50 
feet  high.  They  grow  only  in  water  and  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  where  the  tide  flows  up  twice  a-day.  They 
preferve  the  verdure  of  their  leaves  throughout  the  year. 
From  the  lowed  branches  ifiue  long  roots,  which  hang 
down  to  the  water,  and  penetrate  into  the  earth.  In 
this  pofition  they  refemble  fo  many  arcades,  from  five 
to  ten  feet  high,  which  ferve  to  fupport  the  body  of 
the  tree,  and  even  to  advance  it  daily  into  the  bed  of 
the  water.  Thefe  arcades  are  fo  clofely  intertwifted 
one  with  another,  that  they  form  ajdnd  of  natural  and 
tranfparcnt  terrace,  raifed  with  fueli  folidity  over  the 
water,  that  one  might  walk  upon  them,  were  it  not 
that  the  branches  are  too  much  encumbered  with  leaves. 
The  mod  natural  way  of  propagating  thefe  trees,  is  to 
fuffer  the  feveral  (lender  fmall  filaments  which  ifiue  from 
the  main  branches  to  take  root  in  the  earth.  The  mod 
common  method,  however,  is  that  of  laying  the  (mail 
lower  branches  in  bafkets  of  mould  or  earth  till  they 
have  taken  root. 

1  he  defeription  jud  given  pertains  chiefly  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  fpecies  of  mangrove,  termed  by  the  Wed  In¬ 
dian* 


that  once  at  a  hunting  match  he  faw  the  point  of  a  rhinoceros’s  horn  broken  off  by  a  mufket-fhot ;  tht 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  creature  was  for  a  moment  deprived  of  all  appearance  of  life. 
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dians  Had  mangles ,  on  account  of  the  brown  dulky  co¬ 
lour  of  the  wood.  The  bark  is  very  brown,  fmooth, 
pliant  when  green,  and  generally  ufed  in  the  Well  In¬ 
dia  iflands  for  tanning  cf  leather.  Below  this  bark  lies 
a  cuticle,  or  Ikin,  which  is  lighter,  thinner,  and  more 
tender.  The  wood  is  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  as  the 
bark  ;  hard,  pliant,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  frequently 
ufed  for  fuel,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  faid  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  proper:  the  fires  which  are  made  of  this  wood 
being  both  clearer,  more  ardent  and  durable  than  thofe 
made  of  any  other  materials  whatever.  --  fhe  wood  is 
compact;  alinoft  incorruptible  ;  never  fplinters  ;  is  eafily 
worked  ;  and  were  it  not  for  its  enormous  weight, 
would  be  commodioufly  employed  in  almoft  ah  kinds 
of  work,  as  it  poffeiTes  every  property  of  good  timber. 
To  the  roots  and  branches  of  mangroves  that  are  im- 
11 1 er fed  in  the  water,  oyfters  frequently  attach  them- 
i'elves  ;  fo  that  wherever  this  curious  plant  is  found 
growing  on  the  fea-fhore,  oyiler-fi  filing  is  very  eafy  ; 
as  in  fucli  cafes  thefe  Ihell-fifh  may  be  literally  faid  to 
be  gathered  upon  trees. 

The  red  mangle  or  mangrove  grows  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  and  at  the  mouth  of  large  rivers ;  but  does  not 
advance,  like  the  former,  into  the  water.  It  generally 
rifes  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  with  crooked, 
knotty  branches,  which  proceed  from  all  parts  of  the 
trunk.  The  bark  is  (lender,  of  a  brown  colour,  and, 
when  young,  is  fmooth,  and  adheres  very  clofely  to  the 
wood  ;  but  when  old,  appears  quite  cracked,  and  is 
eafily  detached  from  it.  Under  this  bark  is  a  fain  as 
thick  as  parchment,  red,  and  adhering  clofely  to  the 
wood,  from  which  it  cannot  be  detached  till  the  tree 
is  felled  and  dry.  The  wood  is  hard,  compad,  heavy, 
of  a  deep  red,  with  a  very  fine  grain.  The  pitli  or 
heart  of  the  wood  being  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
boiled  in  water,  imparts  a  very  beautiful  red  to  the  li¬ 
quid,  which  communicates  the  fame  colour  to  wool 
and  linen.  The  great  weight  and  hardnefs  of  the  wood 
prevents  it  from  being  generally  uled.  From  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  violet  colour,  and 
refembles  fome  grapes  in  tafte,  is  prepared  an  agreeable 
liquor,  much  elleemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands. 

White  mangle,  fo  termed  from  the  colour  of  its 
wood,  grow,  like  the  two  former,  upon  the  banks  of 
rivers,  but  is  feldom  found  near  the  fea.  The  bark  is 
grey  ;  the  wood,  as  we  have  faid,  white,  and  when 
green,  fupple ;  but  dries  as  foon  as  cut  down,  and  be¬ 
comes  very  light  and  brittle.  This  fpecies  is  generally 
called  rope-mangrove,  from  the  ufe  to  which  the  bark 
is  applied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indies.  This 
bark,  which,  by  reafon  of  the  great  abundance  of  lap, 
is  eafily  detached  when  green  from  the  wood,  is  beaten 
or  bruifed  betwixt  two  ftones,  until  the  hard  and  woody 
part  is  totally  feparated  from  that  which  is  foft  and 
tender.  This  laft,  which  is  the  true  cortical  fubftance, 
is  twilled  into  ropes  of  all  ftzes,  which  are  exceedingly 
ftrong,  and  not  apt  to  rot  in  the  water. 

RHODES,  a  celebrated  ifland  in  the  Archipelago, 
the  largeft  and  mod  eafterly  of  the  Cyclades,  was 
known  in  ancient  times  by  the  names  of  AJkria%  0 - 
phiufa .  JEthrcza ,  ! Trinacrta ,  Corymlia,  Poejfa ,  Atalyria , 
Marcia ,  Oloefla,  Stadia ,  7 el  chin  is  y  Pelagia ,  and  Rhodus. 
In  later  ages,  the  name  of  Rbodusy  or  Rhodes ,  prevail¬ 
ed,  from  the  Greek  word  rhodon,  as  is  commonly  fup- 


pofed,  fignifying  a  u  rofe  the  ifland  abounding  very  Rhode*, 
much  with  thefe  flowers.  Others,  however,  give  differ- 
ent  etymologies,  among  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  one 
preferable  to  another.  It  is  about  20  miles  diftant 
from  the  coafls  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  and  about  120 
miles  in  compafs. 

Several  ancient  authors  affert,  that  Rhodes  was  for-  Its  origin, 
merlv  ..covered  by  the  fea,  but  gradually  raifed  its  head 
above  the  waves,  and  became  an  ifland.  Delos  and 
Rhodes  (fays  Pliny),  iflands  which  have  long  been  *  * 
celebrated,  fprung  at  firfl  from  the  fea.  ?’he  fame  fa<ftIlb’ 
is  fupported  by  fuch  a  variety  of  other  evidence  as  rcn-Ca*5’  7* 
der  it  indubitable.  Philo  f  aferibes  the  event  to  the  t  Pbih  ds 
decreafe  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  If  his  conje&ure  Mundo. 
be  not  without  foundation,  moil  of  the  ifles  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  being  lower  than  Rhodes,  mull  have  had  a 
fnnilar  origin.  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
volcanic  fires,  which  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  1  35th  O- 
Ivmpiad,  raifed  Therafia  and  Thera,  known  at  preient  by 
the  name  of  Sanicnn ,  from  the  depths  of  the  fea,  and 
have  in  our  days  thrown  out  feveral  fmall  iflands  adja¬ 
cent,  alfo  produced  in  iome  ancient  era  Rhodes  and 


Delos.  ^ 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  Rhodes,  according  to  Dio-  F.,r^ 
dorus  Siculus,  were  called  the  Tele  bin*  9  who  "came  ori-hiUnts 
ginally  from  the  ifland  of  Crete.  Thefe,  by  their  (kill 
in  altrology,  perceiving  that  the  ifland  was  foon  to  be 
drowned  with  water,  left  their  habitations,  and  made 
100m  for  the  Heliades,  or  grandfons  of  Phcebus,  who 
took  poffeflion  of  the  ifland  after  that  god  had  cleared 
it  from  the  water  and  mud  with  which  it  was  over¬ 
whelmed.  Thefe  Heliades,  it  feems,  excelled  all  other 
men  in  learning,  and  efpecially  in  aftrology ;  invented 
navigation,  &c.  In  after  ages,  however,  being  infeft- 
ed  with  great  ferpents  which  bred  in  the  ifland,  they 
had  recourfe  to  an  oracle  in  Delos,  which  advifed  them 
to  admit  Phorbas,  a  Theflalian,  with  his  followers,  into 
Rhodes.  This  was  -  accordingly  done  ;  and  Phorbas 
having  deftroyed  the  ferpents,  was,  after  his  death,  ho¬ 
noured  as  a  demigod.  Afterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans 
fettled  in  fome  part  of  the  ifland,  and  a  little  before 
the  Trojan  war,  Tlepolinius  the  foil  of  Hercules,  who 
was  made  king  of  the  whole  ifland,  and  governed  with 
great  juft  ice  and  moderation. 

After  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  Drived  out 
were  driven  out  by  the  Dorians,  who  continued  to  be  by  the  Dc- 
mafter3  of  the  ifland  for  many  ages.  The  governmentr*ans< 
was  at  firft  monarchical ;  but  a  little  before  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  a  republican  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  was  introduced  ;  during  which  the  Rhodians 
applied  themfelvesr  to  navigation,  and  became  very 
powerful  by  fea,  planting  feveral  colonies  in  diftant 
countries.  I11  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  the 
republic  of  Rhodes  was  rent  into  two  fa&ions,  one  of 
which  favoured  the  Athenians,  and  another  the  Spar¬ 
tans ;  but  at  length  the  latter  prevailing,  democracy 
was  abolifhed,  and  an  ariftocracy  introduced.  About 
35  x  B.  C.  we  find  the  Rhodians  oppreffed  by  Maufo- 
lus  king  of  Caria,  and  at  lafl  reduced  by  Artemifia 
his  widow.  In  this  emergency,  they  applied  to  the 
Athenians ;  by  whofe  afliftance,  probably,  they  regain¬ 
ed  their  liberty.  ^ 

From  this  time  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  theSubmIt  t(> 
Rhodians  enj  yed  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  To  i,cXailJ«r* 
him  they  voluntarily  fubraittedj  and  were  on  that  ac-uf;er  his & 

count  death. 
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count  highly  favoured  by  linn  :  but  no  fooner  did  they 
~  hear  of  his  death,  than  they  drove  out  the  Macedonian 
garri'fons,  and  once  more  became  a  free  people.  Ab6ut 
this  time  happened  a  dreadful  inundation  at  Rhodes ; 
which,  being  accompanied  with  violent  dorms  of  rain, 
and  haildones  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs,  beat  down 
6  many  liouies,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  the  inliabi- 
un^athn^"  tants*  As  cltY  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
lihodes!  theatre,  and  no  care  had  been  taken  to  dear  the  pipes 
and  conduits  which  conveyed  the  water  into  the  fea, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  were  in  aninftant  laid  un¬ 
der' water,  feveral  houfe3  quite  covered,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  drowned  before  they  could  get  to  the  higher 
places.  As  the  deluge  increaftd,  and  the  violent  (flow¬ 
ers  continued,  fome  of  the  inhabitants  made  to  their 
'fhips,  and  abandoned  the  place,  while  others  miferably 
perhhed  in  the*waters.  But  while  the  city  was  thus 
threatened  with  utter  deftrudlion,  the  wall  on  a  fudden 
burft  afunder,  and  the  water  difeharging  itfelf  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  current  into  the  fea,  unexpe&edly  delivered  the  in¬ 
habitants  from  all  danger. 

The  Rhodians  fullered  greatly  by  this  unexpe6led 
accident,  but  foon  retrieved  their  Ioffes  by  a  clofe  ap¬ 
plication  to  trade.  During  the  wars  which  took  place 
among  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  the  Rhodians  ob¬ 
served  a  Uriel  neutrality ;  by  which  means  they  enrich¬ 
ed  themfelves  fo  much,  that  Rhodes  became  one  of  the 
mod  opulent  dates  of  that  age  ;  infomuch  that,  for  the 
common  good  of  Greece,  they  undertook  the  piratic 
war,  and,  at  their  own  charge,  cleared  the  feas  of  the 
^  pirates  who  had  for  many  years  infelted  the  coads  of 
Diffe  ence  Europe  and  Alia.  However,  notwithftanding  the  neu- 
wirh  Anti-  trality  they  profelfed,  as  the  mod  advantageous  branch - 
genus,  cs  0f  their  commerce  were  derived  from  Egypt,  they 
'  were  more  attached  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  that  country, 
than  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  When  there¬ 
fore  Antigonus,  having  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy 
about  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  demanded  fuccours  of  them, 
they  earneftly  in  treated  him  not  to  compel  them  to  de¬ 
clare  war  againd  their  ancient  friend  and  ally.  But 
this  anfwer,  prudent  as  it  was,  drew  upon  them  the 
difpleafure  of  Antigonus,  who  immediately  ordered  one 
of  his  admirals  to  fail  with  his  fleet  to  Rhodes,  and 
feize  all  the  fhips  that  came  out  of  the  harbour  for 
Egypt.  The  Rhodians,  finding  their  harbour  blocked 
up  by  the  fleet  of  Antigonus,  equipped  a  good  number 
of  galleys,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  a  [id  obliged  him,  with 
the  lofs  of  many  (hips,  to  quit  his  Ration.  Hereupon 
Antigonus,  charging  them  as  aggreffors,  and  beginners 
of  an  unjud  war,  threatened  to  beiiege  their  city  with 
the  ftrength  of  his  whole  army.  The  Rhodians  endea¬ 
voured  by  frequent  embaflies  to  appeafe  his  wrath  ;  but 
all  their  rernonRrances  ferved  rather  to  provoke  than 
allay  his  refentment:  and  the  only  terms  upon  which  he 
would  heaiken  to  any  accommodation  were,  that  the 
Rhodians  (hould  declare  war  againd  Ptolemy,  that  they 
fhonld  admit  his  fleet  into  their  harbour,  and  that  an 
hundred  of  the  chief  citizens  (hould  be  deliveied  up  to 
him  as  hoilages  for  the  performance  of  thefe  articles. 
The  Rhodians  fent  ambafladors  to  all  their  allies,  and 
to  Ptolemy  in  particular,  imploring  their  abidance, 
and  representing  to  the  latter,  that  their  attachment  to 
his  filtered  had  drawn  upon  them  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  expofed.  The  prepartions  on  both  Tides  were 
immenfe.  As  Antigonus  was  near  fourfeore  years  of 
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age  at  that  time,  he  committed  the  whole  management  Rhod:.- 
of  the  war  to  his  fon  Demetrius,  who  appeared  before 
the  city  of  Rhodes  with  200  (hips  of  war,  170  tranf-  Rk0{?„- } 
ports  having  on  board  40,000  men.  and  icco  other  by 
vefifeis  laden  with  provifions  and  all  forts  of  warlike  en-Bunitr.i 
gines.  As  Rhodes  had  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  pro¬ 
found  tranquillity,  and  been  free  from  all  devadations, 
the  expectation  of  booty,  in  the  plunder  of  fo  wealthy 
a  city,  allured  multitudes  of  pirates  and  mercenaries  to 
join  Demetrius  in  this  expedition  ;  infomuch  that  the 
whole  fea  between  the  continent  and  the  iiland  was 
covered  with  (hips ;  which  {truck  the  Rhodians,  who 
had  a  profpedt  of  this  mighty  armada  from  the  walls, 
with  great  terror  and  con  Hern  at  ion. 

Demetrius,  having  landed  his  troops  without  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  machines,  detached  feveral  fmali 
bodies  to  lay  waftc  the  country  round  the  city,  and  cut 
down  the  trees  and  groves,  employing  the  timber,  and 
materials  of  the  houfes  without  the  walls,  to  fortify 
his  camp  with  drong  ramparts  and  a  treble  palifade  ; 
which  wrork,  as  many  hands  were  employed,  was  finifh- 
ed  in  a  few  days.  The  Rhodians,  oh  their  part,  pre-  g 
pared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  Many  great  command-  The  mhl 
ers,  who  had  fignalized  themfelves  on  other  occafions, 
threw  themfelves  into  the  city,  being  defirous  to  try 
their  (kill  in  military  affairs  againd  Demetrius,  who  was  defence.! 
reputed  one  of  the  mod  experienced  captains  in  the 
conduct  of  fieges  that  antiquity  had  produced.  The 
befieged  began  with  difmiifing  from  the  city  all  fuch 
perfons  as  were  ufelefs  ;  and  then  taking  an  account  of 
thofe  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  they  found 
that  the  citizens  amounted  to  6000,  and  the  foreigners 
to  ioco.  Liberty  was  promifed  to  all  the  (laves  who 
(hould  didinguifh  themfelves  by  any  glorious  a£lion, 
and  the  public  engaged  to  pay  the  maders  their  full 
ranfom.  A  proclamation  was  likewife  made,  declaring, 
that  whoever  died  in  defence  of  their  country  fnould  be 
buried  at  the  expence  of  the  public ;  that  his  parents 
and  children  (hould  be  maintained  out  of  the  treafury  ; 
that  fortunes  (hould  be  given  to  his  daughters  ;  and  his 
fons,  when  they  were  grown  up,  (hould  be  crowned  and 
prefented  with  a  complete  fuit  of  armour  at  the  great 
folemnity  of  Bacchus ;  which  decree  kindled  an  incre¬ 
dible  ardour  in  all  ranks  of  men.  jt  I 

Demetrius,  having  planted  all  his  engines,  began  to  Ecgine  I 
batter  with  incredible  fury  the  walls  on  the  fide  of  the 
harbour ;  but  was  for  eight  days  fucceflively  repulfed 
by  the  befieged,  who  fet  fire  to  mod  of  his  warlike  en¬ 
gines,  and  thereby  obliged  him  to  allow  them  fome 
refpite,  which  they  made  good  ufe  of  in  repairing  the 
breaches,  and  building  new  walls  where  the  old  ones 
were  either  weak  or  low.  When  Demetrius  had  re¬ 
paired  his  engines,  he  ordered  a  general  aifault  to  be 
made,  and  caufed  his  troops  to  advance  with  loud  (houts, 
thinking  by  this  means  to  drike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

But  the  befieged  were  fo  far  from  being  intimidated, 
that  they  repulfed  the  aggreflors  with  great  (laughter, 
and  performed  the  mod  a  ft  on  idling  feats  of  bravery. 
Demetrius  returned  to  the  afiault  next  day  ;  but  was 
in  the  fame  manner  forced  to  retire,  after  having  loft  a 
great  number  of  men,  and  fome  officers  of  diftfindion. 

He  had  feized,  at  his  fird  landing,  an  eminence  at  a 
fmali  didance  from  the  city  ;  and,  having  fortified  this 
advantageous  pod,  he  caufed  feveral  batteries  to  be 
eredled  there,  with  engines,  which  inceflanriy  difeharged 
8  *  againd 
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io<k<,  againit  the  walls  ftones  of  150  pounds  weight.  The 

*  -V - towers,  being  thus  furioufly  battered  night  and  day, 

began  to  totter,  and  feveral  breaches  were  opened  in 
the  walls :  but  the  Rhodians,  unexpe&edly  Tallying 
out,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  pofl,  overturned  their 
machines,  and  made  a  molt  dreadful  havock ;  infomuch 
that  fome  of  them  retired  on  board  their  veffels,  and 
were  with  much  ado  prevailed  upon  to  come  afhore 
'n  again. 

.<  sral  def-  Demetrius  now  ordered  a  fcalade  by  fea  and  land  at 
!  ite  af-  the  fame  time  ;  and  fo  employed  the  befieged,  that 
1  fusel's  they  were  at  a  lofs  what  place  they  fhould  chiefly  de¬ 
fend.  The  attack  was  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  fury 
on  all  Tides,  and  the  befieged  defended  themfelves  with 
the  greateft  intrepidity.  Such  of  the  enemy  as  advan¬ 
ced  firft  were  thrown  down  from  the  ladders,  and  mi- 
ferably  bruifed.  Several  of  the  chief  officers,  having 
mounted  the  walls  to  encourage  the  foldiers  by  their 
example,  were  there  either  killed  or  taken  prifon- 
ers.  After  the  combat  had  lafted  many  hours,  with 
.great  daughter  on  both  Tides,  Demetrius,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  his  valour,  thought  it  necefiary  to  retire, 
in  order  to  repair  his  engines,  and  give  his  m<yi  fome 
•days  reft. 

Demetrius  being  fenfible  that  he  could  not  reduce 
the  city  till  he  was  mafter  of  the  port,  after  having 
refrcfhed  his  men,  lie  returned  with  new  vigour  agafnft 
•the  fortifications  v/hich  defended  the  entry  into  the 
harbour.  When  he  came  within  the  call  of  a  dart,  he 
caufed  a  vaft  quantity  of  burning  torches  and  firebrands 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhodian  fliips,  which  were  riding 
there ;  and  at  the  fame  time  galled,  with  dreadful 
(bowers  of  darts,  arrows,  and  ftones,  fuch  as  offered 
to  extinguifh  the  flames.  However,  in  fpite  of  their 
utmoft  efforts,  the  Rhodians  put  a  flop  to  the  fire  ; 
and,  having  with  great  expedition  manned  three  of 
their  ftrongeft  fhips,  drove  with  fuch  violence  againft 
the  veffels  on  which  the  enemy’s  machines  were  planted, 
that  they  were  fnattered  in  pieces,  and  the  engines 
difmounted  and  thrown  into  the  fea.  Exceftus  the 
Rhodian  admiral,  being  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs, 
attacked  the  enemy’s  fleet  with  his  three  (hips,  and 
funk  a  great  many  veffels ;  but  was  liimfelf  at  laft  taken 
prifoner  :  the  other  two  veffels  made  their  efoape,  and 
regained  the  port. 

As  unfortunate  as  this  lafl  attack  had  proved  to  De¬ 
metrius,  he  determined  to  undertake  another  ;  and, 
in  order  to  fucceed  in  his  attempt,  he  ordered  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  a  new  invention  to  be  built,  which  was  thrice 
the  height  and  breadth  of  thofe  lie  had  lately  loft. 
When  the  work  was  finifhed,  he  caufed  the  engine  to 
be  placed  near  the  port,  which  he  was  refolved,  at  all 
adventures,  to  force.  But  as  it  was  upon  the  point 
of  entering  the  harbour,  a  dreadful  ftorm  arifing,  drove 
it  againft  the  ihore,  with  the  veffels  on  which  it  had 
been  reared.  The  befieged,  who  were  attentive  to  im¬ 
prove  all  favourable  conjunctures,  while  the  tempeft 
was  ftill  raging,  made  a  Tally  againft  thofe  who  de¬ 
fended  the  eminence  mentioned  above  ;  and,  though 
repulfed  feveral  times,  carried  it  at  laft,  obliging  the 
Demetrians,  to  the  number  of  400,  to  throw  down 
their  arms  and  fubmit.  After  this  victory  gained  by 
the  Rhodians,  there  arrived  to  their  aid  150  Gnof- 
•fians,  and  £00  men  fent  by  Ptolemy  from  Egypt,  moft 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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of  them  being  natives  of  Rhodes,  who  had  ferved 
among  the  king’s  troops. 

Demetrius  being  extremely  mortified  to  fee  all  his 
batteries  againft  the  harbour  rendered  ineffectual,  re¬ 
folved  to  employ  them  by  land,  in  hopes  of  carrying 
the  city  by  affault,  or  at  leaft  reducing  it  to  the  ne-  **  . 
cefiity  of  capitulating.  With  this  view,  having  got 
together  a  vaft  quantity  of  timber  and  other  mate-  new  ma. 
rials,  he  framed  the  famous  engine  called  helepolis,  chine  called 
which  was  by  many  degrees  larger  than  any  that  had  ielepolis% 
ever  been  invented  before.  Its  bafis  was  fquare,  each 
fide  being  in  length  near  50  cubits,  and  made  up  of 
fquare  pieces  of  timber,  bound  together  with  plates  of 
iron.  In  the  middle  part  he  placed  thick  planks,  about 
a  cubit  diftance  from  each  other  ;  and  on  thefe  the 
men  were  to  (land  who  forced  the  engine  forward. 

The  whole  was  moved  upon  eight  ftrotig  and  large 
wheels,  whofe  felloes  were  ftrengthened  with  ftrong 
iron  plates.  In  order  to  facilitate  and  vary  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  helepolis,  cafters  were  placed  under  it, 
whereby  it  was  turned  in  an  inftant  to  what  fide  the 
workmen  and  engineers  pleafed.  From  each  of  the 
four  angles  a  large  pillar  of  wood  was  carried  to  about 
the  height  of  ico  cubits,  and  inclining  to  each  other; 
the  whole  machine  confiding  of  nine  dories,  whofe 
dimenfions  gradually  leffened  in  the  afeent.  The  firft: 
ftory  was  fupported  by  43  beams,  and  the  laft  by  no 
more  than  nine.  Three  Tides  of  the  machine  were 
plated  over  with  iron,  to  prevent  its  being  damaged  by 
the  fire  that  might  be  thrown  from  the  city.  In  the 
front  of  each  ftory  were  windows  of  the  fame  fize  and 
(hape  as  the  engines  that  were  to  be  difeharged  from 
thence.  To  each  window  were  fhutters,  to  draw  up 
for  the  defence  of  thofe  who  managed  the  machines, 
and  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  ftones  thrown  by  the 
enemy,  the  (butters  being  covered  with  (kins  fluffed 
with  wool.  Every  ftory  was  furnifhed  with  two  large 
ftaircafes,  that  whatever  was  neceffary  might  be  brought 
up  by  one,  while  others  were  going  down  by  the  other, 
and  fo  every  thing  may  be  difpatched  without  tumult 
or  confufion.  This  huge  machine  was  moved  forwards 
by  3000  of  the  ftrongeft  men  of  the  whole  army  ;  but 
the  art  with  which  it  was  built  greatly  facilitated  the 
motion.  Demetrius  caufed  likewife  to  be  made  feve¬ 
ral  teftudoes  or  pentdioufes,  to  cover  his  men  while 
they  advanced  to  fill  up  the  trenches  and  ditches  ;  and 
invented  a  new  fort  of  galleries,  through  which  thofe 
who  were  employed  at  the  fiege  might  pais  and  re- 
pafs  at  their  pteafure,  without  the  leaft  danger.  He 
employed  all  his  Teamen  in  levelling  the  ground  over 
which  the  machines  were  to  be  brought  up,  to  the 
fpace  of  four  furlongs.  The  number  of  workmen  who 
were  employed  on  this  occailon  amounted  to  30,000.  13 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Rhodians,  obferving  thefe  The  Rho- 
formidable  preparations,  were  bufy  in  raifing  a  new****119 
wall  within  that  which  the  enemy  intended  to  batter*  CCW  Wa 
with  the  helepolis.  In  order  to  accomplifh  this  work, 
they  pulled  down  the  wall  which  furrounded  the  theatre, 
fome  neighbouring  houfes,  and  even  fome  temples,  af¬ 
ter  having  folemnly  promifed  to  build  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  ftrudtures  in  honour  of  the  gods,  if  the  city  were 
preferved.  At  the  fame  time,  they  fent  out  nine  of 
their  beft  (hips  to  feize  fuch  of  the  enemy’s  veffels  as 
they  could  meet  with,  and  thereby  diftrefs  them  far 
E  e  want 
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"  Rhodes.  want  of  provisions.  As  thefe  fhip3  were  commanded 
‘  by  their  braved:  fea-oflicers,  they  foon  returned  with  an 
immenfe  booty,  and  a  great  many  prifoners.  Among 
other  vefTels,  they  took  a  galley  richly  laden,  on  board 
of  which  they  found  a  great  variety  of  valuable  furni- 
f  ture,  and  a  royal  robe,  which  Phila  herfelf  had  wrought 

and  fent  as  a  prefent  to  her  hufoand  Demetrius,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand. 

J  The  Rhodians  fent  the  furniture,  the  royal  robe,  and 

even  the  letter,  .to  Ptolemy  ;  which  exafperated  Deme¬ 
trius  to  a  great  degree. 

While  Demetrius  was  preparing  to  attack  the  city, 
the  Rhodians  having  affembled  the  people  and  magi- 
ilrates  to  conful't  about  the  meafures  they  lliould  take, 
fome  propofed  in  the  affembly  the  pulling  down  of  the 
ltatues  of  Antigonus  and  his  fon  Demetrius,  which 
till  then  had  been  held  in  the  utmoft  veneration.  But 
this  propofal  was  generally  rejected  with  indignation, 
and  their  prudent  conduct  greatly  allayed  the  wrath 
both  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  However,  the 
latter  continued  to  carry  on  the  fiege  with  the  utmoft 
vigour,  thinking  it  would  reflect  no  Imall  difhonour 
I4  on  him  were  he  obliged  to  quit  the  place  without 

Thew  alls  making  himfelf  mafler  of  it.  He  caufed  the  walls  to 
undermined  be  fecretly  undermined  :  but,  when  they  were  ready 
fc’ccefs  C  t0  a  deferter  ver>r  opportunely  gave  notice  of  the 
’*  whole  to  the  townfmen  ;  who  having,  with  all  expe¬ 
dition,  drawn  a  deep  trench  all  along  the  wall,  began  to 
’countermine,  and,  meeting  the  enemy  under  ground, 
obliged  them  to  abandon  the  work.  While  both  par¬ 
ties  guarded  the  mines,  one  Athenagoras  a  Milefian, 
who  had  been  fent  to  the  afiiflance  of  the  Rhodians  by 
Ptolemy  with  a  body  of  mercenaries,  promifed  to  be¬ 
tray  the  city  to  the  Demetrians,  and  let  them  iu  thro’ 
the  mines  in  the  night-time.  But  this  was  only  in 
'order  to  enfnarc  them  ;  for  Alexander,  a  noble  Ma¬ 
cedonian,  whom  Demetrius  had  fent  with  a  choice 
body  of  troops  to  take  poffeflion  of  a  pod:  agreed  on, 
ho  fooner  appeared,  but  he  was  taken  prifoncr  by  the 
Rhodians,  who  were  waiting  for  him  under  arms. — 
Athenagoras  \Vas  crowned  by  the  fenate  with  a  crown 
'of  gold,  and  presented  with  five  talents  of  fllver. 

A  general  Demetrius  now  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  under- 
aflault  to  mining  the  walls,  and  placed  all  his  hopes  of  reducing 
inopurpofe.  the  city  in  the  battering  engines  which  he  had  con¬ 
trived.  Having  therefore  levelled  the  ground  under 
the  walls,  he  brought  up  his  helepolis,  with  four  te- 
Hudoes  on  each  fide  of  it.  Two  other  tefludoes  of  an 
Extraordinary  fize,  bearing  battering-rams,  were  like- 
wife  moved  forwards  by  rooo  men.  Each  ftory  of 
the  helepolis  was  filled  with  all  forts  of  engines  for 
difeharging  of  Hones,  arrows,  and  darts.  When  all 
things  were  ready,  Demetrius  ordered  the  lignal  ib 
be  given ;  when  his  men,  fetting  up  a  ftiout,  a  flanked 
the  city  on  all  hdes  both  by  fea  and  land.  But,  in 
the  heat  df  the  attack,  when  th'e  walls  were  ready  to 
fall  by  the  repeated  ftrokes  of  the  battering-rams,  am- 
bafladors  arrived  from  Cnidus,  eariieftly  foli citing  De¬ 
metrius  to  fufpend  all  further  hoitilities,  and  at  the 
fame  time  .giving  him  hopes  that  they  fhould  prevail 
upon  the  Rhodians  to  fubmit  to  an  honourable  capi¬ 
tulation.  A  fufpenficn  of  arms  was  accordingly  agreed 
Vn,  and  ambafladors  fent  from  both  fides.  But  the 
Rhodians  refuting  to  capitulate  on  the  conditions  of¬ 
fered  them,  the  attack  was  rehewed  with  fo  much  fury, 


and  the  machines  played  off  in  fo  bnfk  a  roan«*r, 
that  a  large  tower  built  with  fquare  Hones,  and  the 
wall  that  flanked  it,  were  battered  down.  The  befie- 
ged,  neverthelefs,  fought  in  the  breach  with  fo  much 
courage  and  refolution,  that  the  enemy,  after  various 
unfuccefsful  attempts,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  eii- 
teprife,  and  retire. 

In  this  conjuu&ure,  a  fleet  winch  Ptolemy  had 
freighted  with  3  0,000  meafures  of  corn,  and  diffe- 
rent  kinds  of  pulfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  Rhodians,  ar-ceiveahrg 
rived  very  feafouably  in  the  port,  nothwithllanding  the  Supply  of 
vigilance  of  the  enemy’s  fhips,  which  c  mi  zed  on  the 
coaHs  of  the  ifland  to  furprife  them.  A  few  days  i 

after  came  in  fafe  two  other  fleets,  one  fent  by  Caf-Cngii>cso* 
fander,  with  100,000  buihels  of  barley  ;  the  other  fire, 
by  Lyfimachus,  with  400,000  buflu  ls  of  corn  and  as 
many  of  barley  .  This  feafonable  and  plentiful  fupply 
arriving  when  the  city  began  to  fufler  for  want  of 
proviiions,  infpired  the  bdieged  with  new  courage* 
and  railed  their  drooping  fpirits.  Being  thus  animated, 
they  formed  a  defign  of  fetting  the  enemy’s  engines  oft 
fire  ;  and  with  this  view  ordered  a  body  of  men  to  Tally 
out  tlv  night  enfuing,  about  the  fecond  watch,  with 
torches  and  firebrands,  having  firit  placed  on  the  walls 
an  incredible  number  of  engines,  to  difeharge  Hones, 
arrows,  darts,  aud  fire-balls,  again  it  thofe  who  fliould 
attempt  to  oppofe  their  detachment.  The  Pdiodiau 
troops,  purfuunt  to  their  orders,  all  on  a  fudden  Tallied 
out,  and  advancing,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  to  the  bat¬ 
teries,  fet  them  on  fire,  while  the  engines  from  the  walls 
played  inceflantly  on  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  flames.  The  Demetrians  on  this  occaflcn  fell 
in  gfeat  numbers,  being  incapable,  in  the  darknefs  of 
the  night,  either 'to  fee  the  engines  that  continually  dtf- 
chargtd  fhowers  of  Hones  and  arrows  upon  them,  or  to 
join  in  one  body  and  repulfe  the  enemy.  The.  confla¬ 
gration  was  fo  great,  that  feveral  plates  of  iron  falling 
from  the  helepolis,  that  vafl  engine  would  have  been 
entirely  confmned,  had  not  the  troops  that  were  Ha- 
tioned  in  it  with  all  pofllble  fpecd  quenched  the  fire 
with  water,  before  prepared,  and  ready  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  engine  again H  fuch  accidents.  Deme¬ 
trius,  fearing  lefl  all  his  machines  fliould  be  confumed, 
called  together,  by  found  of  trumpet,  thofe  whole  pro¬ 
vince  it  was  to  move  .them  ;  and,  by  their  help,  brought 
them  off  before  they  were  entirely  deilroyed.  When  it 
was  day,  he  commanded  all* the  darts  and  arrows  that 
had  been  fhot  by  the  Rhodians  to  be  carefully  gather¬ 
ed,  that  he  might  from  their  number  form  fome  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  nuriiber  of  machines  in  the  city.  Above 
800  firebrands  were  found  on  the  fpot,  and  no  fewer 
than  1500  darts,  all  difeharged  in  a  very  fmall  portion 
of  the  night.  This  flruck  the  prince  himfelf  with  110 
'fmall  terror  ;  for  he  never  imagined  that  they  would 
have  been  able  to  bear  the  charges  of  fuch  formidable 
preparations.  However,  after  having  caufed  the  flail! 
to  be  buried,  and  given  dire&ions  for  the  curing  of 
the  wounded,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  repairing  of 
his  machines,  which  had  been  demounted  and  rendered 
quite  unferviceable.  .  17 

In  the  mean  time,  the  bdieged,  improving  the  vefpite  They  bufj 
allowed  them  by  the  removal  of  the  machines,  built  a 
third  wall  in  the  form  oH  a  erefeent,  which  took  in  all w 
•that  part  that  was  mofl  exp'ofed  to  the  enemy’s  bat¬ 
teries  ;  and,  befides,  drew  a  deep  trench  behind  the 
4  breach. 
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hale*  breach*  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  eat#»ng  the  city 
that  way.  At  the  fame  time,  they  detached  a  fquadron 
of  their  beft  fliipe,  under  the  command  of  Amyntas, 
who  made  over  to  the  continent  of  Aiia ;  and  there 
meeting'V’ith  fome  privateers  who  were  commiffioned 
by  Demetrius,  took  both  the  fhips  and  the  men,  among 
whom  were  Timocles  the  chief  of  the  pirates,  and  fe¬ 
deral  other  officers  of  diftijwftiou  belonging  to  the  fleet 
of  Demetrius.  On  their  return,  they  fell  in  with  feve- 
ral  veflels  laden  with  corn  for  the  enemy’s  camp,  which 
they  likewife  took,  and  brought  into  the  port.  Theft 
were  foon  followed  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  fmall  veflels 
loaded  with  corn  and  provilions  fent  them  by  Ptolemy, 
together  with  1 500  men,  commanded  by  Antigonus  a 
Macedonian  of  great  experience  in  military  affairs. — 
Demetrius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  repaired  his  ma¬ 
chines,  brought  them  up  anew  to  the  walls  :  which  he 
inceffantly  battered  till  he  opened  a  great  breach  and 
threw  down  feveral  towers.  But  when  became  to  the 
leach  in  affault,  the  Rhodians,  under  the  command  of  Aminia6, 
s  waH8.*  defended  themfelves  with  fuch  refolution  and  intrepi¬ 
dity,  that  he  was  in  three  fucceffive  attacks  repulfed 
with  great  flaughter,  and  at  lafl  forced  to  retire.  The 
Rhodians  likewife,  on  this  ocqafion,  loft  feveral  offi¬ 
cers  ;  and  amongft  others,  the  brave  Aminias  their  com¬ 
mander. 

While  the  Rhodians  were  thus  fignalizing  them- 
felves  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  a  fecond  embaffy 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Demetrius  from  Athens  and 
the  other  cities  of  Greece,  foliciting  Demetrius  to  com- 
pofe  matters,  and  ftrike  up  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians. 

1  At  the  requeft  of  the  ambaffadors,  who  were  in  all 

above  50,  a  ceffation  of  arms  was  agreed  upon ;  but 
the  terms  offered  by  Demetrius  being  anew  reje&ed  by 
the  Rhodians,  the  ambaffadors  returned  home  without 
being  able  to*  bring  the  contending  parties  to  an  agree¬ 
ment.  Hoflilities were  therefore  renewed;  and  Deme¬ 
trius,  whofe  imagination  was  fertile  in  expedients  for 
fucceeding  in  his  projeds,  formed  a  detachment  of 
1500  of  his  beft  troops,  under  the  condud  of  Alcimus 
and  Mancius,  two  officers  of  great  refolution  and  ex- 
19  perience,  ordering  them  to  enter  the  breach  at  mid- 
Llir troops  night,  and,  forcing  the  entrenchment  behind  it,  to  pof- 
iTcacb-  ^  s  tbcrofelves  of  the  polls  about  the  theatre,  where  it 
,/  ’  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  maintain  themfelves 

again  ft  any  efforts  of  the  townfmen.  In  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  execution  of  fo  important  and  dangerous 
an  undertaking,  and  amufe  the  enemy  with  falfe  at¬ 
tacks,1  he  at  the  fame  time,  upon  a  lignal  given,  order¬ 
ed  the  reft  of  the  army  to  fet  up  a  fhout,  and  attack  the 
city  on  all  fides  both  by  fea  and  land.  By  this  means 
he  hoped  that,  the  befieged  being  alarmed  in  all  parts, 
his  detachment  might  find  an  opportunity  of  forcing 
the  entrenchments  which  covered  the  breach,  and  af¬ 
terwards  of  feizing  the  advantageous  poll  about  the 
theatre.  This  feint  had  all  the  fuccefs  the  prince  could 
•expert  5  for  the  troops  having  fet  up  a  fhout  from 
*11  -quarters,  as  if  they  were  advancing  to  a  general 
affault,  the  detachment  commanded  by  Alcimus  and 
Mancius  entered  the  breach,  and  fell  upon  thofe  who 
-defended  the  ditch,  and  the  wall  that  covered  it,  with 
fuch  vigour,  that,  having  (lain  the  moft  part  of  them 
and  put  the  reft  in  confufion,  they  advanced  to  the 
theatre,  and  feized  on  the  poft  adjoining  to  it.  This 
cccafioned  a  general  uproar  ,  in  the  city,  as  if  it  had  been 
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already  taken  1  but  the  commanding  officers  difpatched  Rhodes, 
orders  to  the  foldiers  on  the  ramparts  not  to  quit  their 
polls,  nor  ftir  from  their  refpeftive  ftations.  Having 
thus  fecured  the  walls,  they  put  themfelves  at  the  head 
of  a  chofen  body  of  their  own  troops,  and  of  thofe  who 
wrere  lately  come  from  Egypt,  and  with  thefe  charged 
the  enemy’s  detachment.  But  the  darknefs  of  the  night 
prevented  them  from  diflodging  the  enemy  and  re¬ 
gaining  the  advantageous  polls  they  had  feized.  Day, 
however,  no  fooner  appeared,  than  they  renewed  their 
attack  with  wonderful  bravery.  The  Demetrians  wfith- 
out  the  walls,  with  loud  fhouts  endeavoured  to  animate 
thofe  w’ho  had  entered  the  place,  and  infpire  them  writh 
refolution  to  maintain  their  ground  till  they  were  re¬ 
lieved  with  frefh  troops.  The  Rhodians  being  fen- 
fible  that  their  fortunes,  liberties,  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  them  in  the  world,  lay  at  flake,  fought  like  men  in 
the  utmoft  defpair,  the  enemy  defending  their  polls  for 
feveral  hours  without  giving  ground  in  the  leall.  At 
length  the  Rhodians,  encouraging  each  other  to  exert 
themfelves  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  animated 
by  the  example  of  their  leaders,  made  a  laft  effort,  and, 
breaking  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy’s  battalion,  But  are  all 
there  killed  both  their  commanders.  After  their  death  lulled  or 
the  reft  were  eafily  put  in  diforder,  and  all  to  a  man  taken. 
either  killed  or  taken  prifoners.  The  Rhodians  like¬ 
wife  on  this  occafiou  loft  many  of  their  beft  command¬ 
ers  ;  and  among  the  reft  Damotetis,  their  chief  magi- 
ftrate,  a  man  of  extraordinary  valour,  who  had  fignali- 
zed  himfelf  during  the  whole  time  of  the  fiege.  ° 

Demetrius,  not  at  all  difeouraged  by  this  check,  was 
making  the  neceffary  preparations  for  a  new  affault, 
when  he  received  letters  from  his  father  Antigonus,  en¬ 
joining  him  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians 
upon  the  beft  terms  he  could  get,  left  he  fhould  lofe 
his  u-hole  army  in  the  fiege  of  a  fingle  town.  From 
this  time  Demetrius  wanted  only  fome  plaufible  pre¬ 
tence  for  breaking  up  the  fiege.  The  Rhodians  like¬ 
wife  were  now  more  inclined  to  come  to  an  agreement 
than  formerly  ;  Ptolemy  having  acquainted  them  that 
he  inteuded  to  fend  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  and  3000 
men  to  their  affiftance,  but  that  he  would  firft  have 
them  try  whether  they  could  make  up  matters  with  De¬ 
metrius  upon  reafonable  terms.  At  the  fame  time  am¬ 
baffadors  arrived  from  the  zEtolian  republic,  foliciting 
the  contending  parties  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which 
might  involve  all  the  call  in  endlefs  calamities. 

An  accident  which  happened  to  Demetrius  in  this  The*hele. 
conjunaure,  did  not  a  little  contribute  towards  thepolis  ren- 
wifhed-for  pacification.  This  prince  was  preparing  to  derecl  ufe- 
advance  his  helepolis  againft  the  city,  when  a  Rhodian  ,efs* 
engineer  found  means  to  render  it  quite  ufelefs.  He 
undermined  the  trad  of  ground  over  which  the  helepolis 
was  to  pafs  the  next  day  in  order  to  approach  the  walls. 
Demetrius,  not  fufpeaing  any  ftratagem  of  this  nature, 
caufed  the  engine  to  be  moved  forward,  which  coming 
to  the  place  that  w'as  undermined,  funk  fo  deep  into 
theground  that  'it  was  impofhble  to  draw  it  out  again. 

This  misfortune,  if  we  believe  Vegetius  and  Vitruvius^ 
determined  Demetrius  to  hearken  to  the  iEtolian  am¬ 
baffadors,  and  at  laft  to  ftrike  up  a  peace  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions:  That  the  republic  of  Rhodes  fhould  2* 
be  maintained  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  ™fe ‘1CS* 
rights,  privileges,  and  liberties,  without  any  foreign  ' 
vgarrifon  ;  that  they  fhould  renew  their  ancient  alliance 
E  e  3  with 
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Rhodes,  with  Ar.tigonus,  and  affift  him  in  his  wars  againft  all 
ftates  and  princes  except  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt ;  and 
that,  for  the  effectual  performance  of  the  articles  ftipu- 
iated  between  them,  they  Ihould  deliver  ioo  hoftages, 
fuch  as  Demetrius  fhould  make  choice  of,  except  thofe 
who  bore  any  public  employment. 

Thus  was  the  ftege  railed,  after  it  had  continued  a 
whole  year ;  and  -the  Rhodians  amply  rewarded  all 
thofe  who  had  diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  fervice 
of  their  country.  They  alfo  fet  up  ftatues  to  Ptolemy, 
Caffander,  and  Lyfimachus  ;  to  all  of  whom  they  paid 
the  higheft  honours,  efpecially  to  the  Arft,  whom  they 
worfhipped  as  a  god.  Demetrius  at  his  departure  pre- 
fented  them  with  the  helepoh’s.  and  all  the  other  ma¬ 
chines  which  he  had  employed  in  battering  the  city  ; 
from  the  fale  of  which,  with  fame  additional  Aims  ol 
their  own,  they  ere&ed  the  famous  colofTus.  After  this 
they  applied  themfelves  entirely  to  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  by  which  means  they  became  quite  mailers  of  the 
fea,  and  much  more  opulent  than  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations.  As  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  they 
endeavoured  to  preferve  a  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
jarring  nations  of  the  eafl.  However,  they  could  not 
avoid  a  war  with  the  Byzantines,  the  oecafion  of  which 
was  as  follows :  The  Byzantines  being  obliged  to  pay 
tine^yZaD*a  7early  tr^ute  8°  talents  to  the  Gauls,  in  order  to 
raife  this  fum,  they  came  to  a  refolution  of  laying  atoll 
on  all  Ihips  that  traded  to  the  Pontic  fea.  This  refolti- 
tion  provoked  the  Rhodians,  who  were  a  trading  na¬ 
tion,  above  all  the  reft.  For  this  reafon  they  immedi¬ 
ately  difpatclicd  ambaffadors  to  the  Byzantines,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  new  tax  ;  but  as  the  Byzantines  had  no 
other  method  of  fatisfying  the  Gauls,  they  perfifted  rn 
their  refolution.  The  Rhodians  now  declared  wav, 
and  prevailed  upon  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  and  At¬ 
talus  king  of  Pergamus,  to  affift  them ;  by  which 
confederacy  the  Byzantines  were  fo  intimidated,  that 
they  agreed  to  exact  no  toll  from  fhips  trading  to  tire 
Pontic  fea,  the  demand  which  had  been  the  oecafion  of 
*  the  war* 

A  dreadful  About  this  time  happened  a  dreadful  earthquake, 
earthquake  which  threw  down  the  colofTus,  the  arfenal,  and  great 
at  Pvhodes.  part  of  the  city-walls  of  Rhodes ;  which  calamity  the 
Rhodians  improved  to  their  advantage,  fending  ambaf¬ 
fadors  to  all  the  Grecian  princes  and  ftates, ‘to  whom 
their  Ioffes  were  fo  much  exaggerated,  that  their  coun¬ 
trymen  obtained  immenfe  funis  of  money  under  pretence 
of  repairing  them.  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe  prefented 
them  with  ioo  talents  ;  and,  beiidcs,  exempted  from  all 
tolls  and  duties  fuch  as  traded  to  Rhodes.  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  gave  them  ioo  talents,  a  million  of  mea¬ 
sures  of  wheat,  materials  for  building  20  quinqueremes 
and  the  like  number  of  triremes  ;  and,  befides,  fent 
them  100  archite&s,  300  workmen,  and  materials  for 
repairing  their  public  buildings,  to  a  great  value,  pay¬ 
ing  them  moreover  14  talents  a-year  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  workmen  whom  he  fent  them.  Antigo- 
r.us  gave  them  100  talents  of  filver,  with  10,000  pieces 
of  timber,  each  piece  being  16  cubits  long;  7000 
planks ;  3000  pounds  of  iron,  as- many  of  pitch  and  re- 
fin,  and  1  coo  meafures  of  tar.  Chryfeis,  a  woman  of 
diftindlion,  fent  them  100, oco  meafures  of  wheat,  and 
3000  pounds  of  lead.  Antiochns  exempted  from  all 
taxes  and  duties  the  Rhodian  (hips  trading  to  his  do¬ 
minions;  prefented  them  with  10  galleys,  and  200,000 


meaftires  of  corn,  with  many  other  things  of  great  va-  Rhcd** 
lue.  Prufias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  princes  then 
reigning  in  AAa,  made  them  proportionable  pre fonts  : 
in  ihort,  all  the  Greek  towns  and  nations,  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  and  AAa,  contributed,  according  to  their 
ability,  to  the  relief  of  the  Rhodians  on  that  occa- 
fion  ;  infomuch  that  their  city  not  only  focn  rofe  from 
its  ruins,  but  attained  to  an  higher  piten  of  fplendor 
than  ever. 

In  the  year  203  B.  C.  the  Rhodians  engaged  in  a  Wai^wkh 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  This  monarch  had  inva- Philip  of 
ded  the  territories  of  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus  ;  and  Mactdon. 
becauie  the  Rhodians  feemed  to  favour  their  ancient 
friend,  fent  one  Heraclides,  by  b*rth  a  Tareutine,  to 
fet  Arc  to  their  fleet  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  di {patch¬ 
ed  ambaffadors  into  Crete,  in  order  to  flir  up  the  Cre¬ 
tans  againft  the  Rhodians,  and  prevent  them  from  fend¬ 
ing  any  afliftance  to  Attalus.  Upon  this  war  was  im¬ 
mediately  proclaimed.  Philip  at  firft  gained  an  incon- 
fiderable  advantage  in  a  naval  engagement;  but  the 
next  year  was  defeated  with  the  lols  of  ii,coo  men, 
while  the  Rhodians  loft  but  60  men  and  Attalus  70. 

After  this  lie  carefully  avoided  coming  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  fea  either  with  Attalus  or  the  Rhodians.  The 
combined  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  failed  towards  the 
iffand  of  iEgina  in  hopes  of  intercepting  him  :  but  ha¬ 
ving  failed  in  their  purpofe,  they  failed  to  Athens, 
where  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  people  ;  and, 
on  their  return,  drew  all  the  Cyclades  into  a  confede¬ 
racy  againft  Philip.  But  while  the  allies  were  thus 
wafting  their  time  in  negotiations,  Philip,  having  divi¬ 
ded  his  forces  into  two  bodies,  fent  one,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Philoclcs,  to  ravage  .the  Athenian  territories 
and  put  the  other  aboard  his  fleet,  with  orders  to  fail 
to  Meronea,  a  city  on  the  north  Ade  of  Thrace.  He 
then  marched  towards  that  city  himfelf  with  a  body  of 
forces,  took  it  by  affault,  and  reduced  a  great  many 
others ;  fo  that  the  confederates  would,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  have  had  little  reafon  to  boafl  of  their  fuc-  ^ 
eefs,  had  not  the  Romans  come  to  their  affiftance,  byTheRKc. 
whofe  help  the  war  was  foen  terminated  to  their  ad-  dia*  s  affifl 
vantage.  In  the  war  which  took  place  between  theec*ky 
Romans  and  Antiochns  the  Great  king  of  Syria,  the  Roman8* 
Rhodians  were  very  ufeful  allies  to  the  former.  The 
beft  part  of  their  fleet  was  indeed  deftroyed  by  a  trea¬ 
cherous  contrivance  of  Polyxeniades  the  Syrian  admi¬ 
ral  ;  but  they  foon  Atted  out  another,  and  defeated  a 
Syrian  fquadron  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Hanni¬ 
bal,  the  Carthaginian  commander  ;  after  which,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Romans,  they  utterly  defeated  the 
whole  Syrian  fleet  commanded  by  Polyxeniades;  which, 
together  vn*tli  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Magnefia,  fo  di- 
fpirited  Antiochus,  that  he  fubmitted  to  whatever  con¬ 
ditions  the  Romans  pleafed. 

For  thefe  {Services  the  Rhodians  were  rewarded  with 
the  provinces  of  Lycia  and  Cana  ;  but  tyrannizing 
over  the  people  in  a  terrible  manner,  the  Lycians  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Romans  for  protection.  This  was  readily 
granted ;  but  the  Rhodians  were  fo  much  difpleafcd 
with  their  interfering  in  this  matter,  that  they  fecretly 
favoured  Perfes  in  the  war  which  broke  out  between 
him  and  the  Roman  republic.  For  this  offence  the 
two  provinces  above-mentioned  were  taken  from  them  ; 
but  the  Rhodians,  having  banifhed  or  put  death  thofe 
who  had  favoured  Perfes*  were  again  admitted  into  fa- 
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thodes.  vour,  and  greatly  honouied  by  the  fenate. 


tliridatic  war,  their  alliance  with,  Rome  brought  upon 
47  them  the  king  of  Pontus  with  all 'his  force  ;  but  having 
mdes  be-  the  greateft  part  of  his  fleet  before  the  city,  he  was 
obliged  to  raife  the  liege  without  performing  any  re- 
tes  with  markable  exploit.  In  the  war  which  Pompey  made  on 
I,:  fuccefs.  the  Cilician  pirates,  the  Rhodians  affi fled  him  with  all 
their  naval  force,  and  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  vi&ories 
which  he  gained.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caefar  and 
Pompey,  they  affifted  the  latter  with  a  very  numerous 
fleet.  After  his  death  they  Tided  with  Coefar  ;  which 
drew  upon  them  the  refentment  of  C.  Caffius,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
after  having  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the  continent. 
The  Rhodians,  terrified  at  his  approach,  feat  ambaf* 
fadors  intreating  him  to  make  up  matters  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  promifing  to  ftand  neuter,  and  recal  the 
fhips  which  they  had  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  trium¬ 
viri.  Caffius  infilled  upon  their  delivering  up  their 
fleet  to  him,  and  putting  him  in  poffieffion  both  of  their 
harbour  and  city.  This  demand  the  Rhodians  would 
by  no  means  comply  with,  and  therefore  began  to  put 
themfelves  in  a  condition  to  ftand  a  ftege;  but  firft  fent 
Archelaus,  who  had  taught  Caffius  the  Greek  tongue 
while  he  ftudied  at  Rhodes,  to  intercede  with  his  dif- 
ciple  in  their  behalf.  Archelaus  could  not,  with  all  his 
authority,  prevail  upon  him  to  moderate  his  demands  j 
wherefore  the  Rhodians,  having  created  one  Alexander, 
a  bold  and  enterpiifing  man,  their  pnetor  or  pry  tan  is, 
equipped  a  fleet  of  33  fail,  and  fent  it  out  under  the 
command  of  Muafeus,  an  experienced  Tea-officer,  to  of¬ 
fer  Caffius  battle.  Both  fleets  fought  with  incredible 
bravery,  and  the  victory  was  long  doubtful :  but  the 
Rhodians,  being  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers, 
were  forced  to  return  with  their  fleet  to  Rhodes  ;  two 
of  their  flips  being  funk,  and  the  reft  very  much  damaged 
by  the  heavy  fhips  of  the  Romans.  This  was  the  firft 
time,  as  our  author  obferves,  that  the  Rhodians  were 
fairly  overcome  in  a  Tea-fight. 

Caffius,  who  had  beheld  this  fight  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  hill,  having 'refitted  his  fleet,  which  had  been  no 
left  damaged  than  that  of  the  Rhodians,  repaired  to 
JLoryma,  a  ftronghold  on  the  continent  belonging  to 
the  Rhodians.  This  caftle  he  took  by  affault ;  and  from 
hence  conveyed  his  land-forces,  under  the  condu£l  of 
Fannius  and  Len'ulus,  over  into  the  ifland.  His  fleet 
confifted  of  80  ft.  1  of  war  and  above  200  tranfports. 
The  Rhodians  no  fooner  law  this  mighty  fleet  appear, 
but  they  went  out  again  to  meet  the  enemy.  1  The  fe- 
coud  engagement  was  far  more  bloody  than  the  firft  ; 
many  fhips  were  funk,  and  great  numbers  of  men  kill¬ 
ed  on  both  Tides.  But  viftory  anew  declared  for  the 
Romans ;  who  immediately  blocked  up  the  city  of 
Rhodes,  both  by  fea  and  land.  As  the  Rhodians  had 
not  had  time  to  furnifh  the  city  with  fufficient  ftore  of 
prdvifions,  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  fearing  that  if  it 
were  taken  either  by  affault  or  by  famine,  Caffius  would 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  as  Brutus  had 
^ho  takes  lately  done  at  Xanthus,  privately  opened  the  gate  to 
cruelly  him,  and  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  the  town,  which  he 
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In  the  Mi-  becaufe  they  did  not  appear  when  fnmmoned,  he  pro-  R We**  ^ 
feribed.  Having  thus  punifhed  fuch  as  had  either  a6t-  "  *  ^ 

ed  or  fpoken  againil  him  or  liis  party,  he  commanded 
the  Rhodians  to  deliver  up  to  him  all  their  fhips,  and 
whatever  money  they  had  in  the  public  treafury.  He 
then  plundered  the  temples  ;  {tripping  them  of  all  their 
valuable  furniture,  veffels,  and  ftatues.  He  is  faid  not 
to  have  left  one  ftatue  in  the  whole  city,  except  that 
of  the  fun  ;  bragging,  at  his  departure,  that  he  had 
ftrjpped  the  Rhodians  of  all  they  had,  leaving  them  no~ 
thing  but  the  fun.  As  to  private  perfons,  he  command¬ 
ed  them,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  bring  to  him  all  the 
gold  and  filver  they  had,  promifing,  by  a  public  crier*, 
a  tenth  part  to  fuch  as  fhould  difeover  any  hidden  trea- 
fnres.  The  Rhodians  at  firfl  concealed  fome  part  of 
their  wealth,  imagining  that  Caffius  intended  by  this* 
proclamation  only  to  terrify  them ;  but  when  they 
found  he  was  in  earneft,  and  faw  feveral  wealthy  citi¬ 
zens  put  to  death  for  concealing  only  a  fmall  portion 
of  their  riches,  they  defired  that  the  time  prefixed  for 
the  bringing  in  their  gold  and  filver  might  be  prolong¬ 
ed.  Caffius  willingly  granted  them  their  requell ;  and 
then  through  fear  they  dug  up  what  they  had  hid  un¬ 
der  ground,,  and  laid  at  his  feet  all  they  were  worth  in 
the  world.  By  this  means  he  extorted  from  private 
perfons  above  800a  talents.  He  then  fined  the  city  in* 

500  more;  and  leaving  L.  Varus  there  with  a  ftrong, 
garrifon  to  exa£l  the  fine  without  any  abatement,  he' 
returned  to  the  continent. 

After  the  death  of  Cafllns,  Marc  Antony  reftored 
the  Rhodians  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges  ; 
bellowing  upon  them  the  iflands  of  Andros,  Naxos*, 

Tenos,  and  the  city  of  Myudus.  But  thefe  the  Rho¬ 
dians  fo  oppreffed  and  loaded  with  taxes,  that  the  fame 
Antony,  though  a  great  friend  to  the  Rhodian  repub¬ 
lic,  was  obliged  to  diveft  her  of  the  fovereignty  over 
tliofe  places,  which  lie  had  a  little  before  fo  liberally 
bellowed  upon  her.  From  this  time  to  the  reign  of  the' 

Emperor  Claudius  we  hud  no  mention  made  of  the 
Rhodians.  That  prince,  as  Dion  informs  us,  deprived! 
them  of  their  liberty  for  having  crucified  fome  Roman* 
citizens.  However,  he  foon  reftored  them  to  their  for¬ 
mer  condition,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius  and  Tacitus. 

The  latter  adds,  that  they  had  been  as  often  deprived: 
of,  as  rellored  to,  their  liberty,  by  way  of  punifhment 
or  reward  for  their  different  behaviour,  as  they  had  ob¬ 
liged  the  Romans  with_their  affiftance  in  foreign  wars,, 
or  provoked  them  with  their  feditions  at  home.  Pliny, 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  Vefpafianft  reign,  ft yles  30' 

Rhodes  a  beautiful  and  free  town.  But.  this  liberty  they  Rhodes  re-¬ 
did  not  long  enjoy,  the  ifland  being  foon  after  reduced luced  to  * 
by  the  fame  Vefpafian  to  a  Roman  province,  and  oHi-pr^ce  by 
ged  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  their  new  mailers.  This  Vefpafian.^ 
province  was  called  the  province  of  the  ijlands .  The  P^o- 


man  pretor  who  governed  it  relided  at  Rhodes,  as  the 
chief  city  under  his  jurifdi&ion  ;  and  Rome,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  eminent  iervices  rendered  her  by  this  re¬ 
public,  thenceforth  treated  the  Rhodians  not  as  allies, 
but  vaffals. 

The  ifland  of  Rhodes  continued  fubje&  to  the  Ro-ExPcdi- 
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JL® lU  neverthelefs  treated  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  affault.  mans  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Andronicus  ;  whentlousof 


He  commanded  50  of  the  chief  citizens,  who  were  fu- 
fpe&ed  to  favour  the  adverfe  party,  to  be  brought  be- 
fore  him,  and  fentenced  them  all  to  die  ;  others,  to  the 
number  of  25,  who  Rad  commanded  the  fleet  or  army 


ViUaret,  grand-mafter  of  the  kmghts.of  Jerufalem,  then^lnd-ma- 
refidmg  in  Cyprus,  finding  himfelf  much  expofcd.toftcr  of  the 
the  attacks  of  the  Saracens  in  that  ifland,  refolved  to  Imightsof 
exchange  it  for  that  of  Rhodes.  This  ifland  too  was  JerVf“Jenv 
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Rko^cv  aim  oft  entirely  occupied  by  the  Sheens ;  A  ndronicns 
^***~\**mm~  -the  caftern  emperor  poffeffing  little  more  in  it  than  a 
cattle.  Neverthlefa  he  refufed  to  grant  the  inveftiture 
of  the  ill  and  to  Villarct.  The  latter,  without  fpend- 
ing  time  in  fruitlefs  negociations,  failed  di redly  for 
Rhodes,  where  he  landed  his  troops,  provifions,  and 
warlike  (lores,  in  fpite  of  the  oppofition  made  by  the 
Saracens,  who  then  united  again  It  the  common  enemy. 
As  Villarct  forefaw  that  the  capital  nnft  be  taken  be¬ 
fore  he  could  reduce  the  ifiand,  lie  inttantly  laid  fiege 
to  it.  The  inhabitants  defended  themfeives  obftinately, 
upon  which  the  grand-matter  thought  proper  to  turn 
the  liege  into  a  blockade ;  but  he  foon  found  himfelf 
fo  clofely  fur  rounded  by  the  Greeks  and  Saracens,  that 
xhe  could  get  no  ftipply  either  of  forage  or  prpvifions 
for  liis  army.  But  having  at  length  obtained  a  fupply 
of  provifions  by  means  of  large  funis  borrov/ed  of  the 
Florentines',  he  came  cut  of  his  trenches  and  attacked 
the  Saracens,  with  a  full  refolution  either  to  conquer 
or  die.  A  bloody  fight  enfued,  in  which  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  braveft  knights  were  killed :  but  at  length  the 
Saracens  gave  way,  and  fied  to  their  fhips;  upon  which 
the  city  was  immediately  aflaulted  and  taken.  The 
Greeks  and  other  Chrittians  had  their  lives  and  liber* 
ties  given  them,  but  the  Saracens  were  all  cut  to  pieces. 
The  reduction  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  that  of 
all  the  other  places  of  inferior  flrength  throughout  the 
iiland  ;  and  in  four  years  after  their  landing,  the  whole 
was' fubj ugated,  and  the '  conquerors  took  the  title  of 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes .  For  many  years  thofe  knights 
continued  the  terror  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  and 
fuftained  a  fevere  fiege  from  Mohammed  II.  who  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprife  5  hut  at  length 
the  Turkifh  fultan  Soiyman  refolved  at  all  events  to 
drive  them  from  it.  Before  he  undertook  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  he  fent  a  meffage  commanding  them  to  depart  the 
iiland  without  delay ;  in  which  cafe  he  promifed  that 
neither  they  nor  the  inhabitants  fhould  fuffer  any  injury, 
but  threatened  them  with  his  utmoft  vengeance  if  they 
refufed  his  offer.  'The  knights,  however,  proving  ob- 
fBnate,  Soiyman  attacked  the  city  with  a  fleet  of  400 
fail  and  an  army  of  140,000  men. 

The  trenches  were  foon  brought  clofe  to  the  coun- 
befieged  by  terfearp,  and  a  ttrong  battery  railed  againff  the  town; 
Soiyman.  which,  however,  did  hut  little  damage,  till  the  fult  in 
being  informed/ by  a  fpy  of  this  particular,  and  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  receiving  feme  fatal  ttiot  from  the 
tower  of  St  John  which  overlooked  his  camp,  he  plant¬ 
ed  a  battery  againff  that  tower,  and  quickly  brought 
it  down.  Soiyman,  however,  finding  the  whole  place 
in  fome  meafure  covered  with  ftrong  fortifications  of 
fuch  height  a's  to  command  all  his  batteries,  ordered  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  ffones  and  earth  to  be  brought ;  in 
which  fo  great  a  number  of  hands  were  employed  night 
and  day  by  turns,  that  they  quickly  raifed  a  couple  of 
hillocks  high  enough  to  overtop  the  city-walls.  They 
plied  them  accordingly  with  fucli  a  continual  fire,  that 
the.  grand-maff  er  was  obliged  to  caufe  them  to  be  ftrongly 
propped  within  with  earth  and  timber.  All  this  while  the 
befieged,  who,  from  the  top  of  the  grand-mafter’s  pa¬ 
lace,  could  difeover  how  their  batteries  were  planted,  de- 
molifhed  them  with  their  cannon  almoft  as  faff  as  they 
raifed  them. 

Here  the  enemy  thought  proper  to  alter  their  mea- 
fures,  and  to  plant  a  ftrong  battery  againft  the  tower  of 
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St  Nicholas,  which,  in  the  former  fiege  by  Mohamad,  KMt* 
had  redded  all  the  efforts  of  the  then  grand-vizier.  — 
This  the  Irafhaw  of  Romania  caufed  to  be  battered  with  ,perr3jy- 
12  large  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  but  had  the  mortifica- battered, 
tion  to  fee  them  all  difmounted  by  thofe  of  the  tower  ; 
to  prevent  which  in  future,  he  ordered  them  to  be  fired 
only  in  the  night,  and  in  the  day  had  them  covered 
with  gabions  and  earth.  This  had  fuch  iuccefs,  that, 
after  5 co  cannon- (hot,  the  wall  began  to  (hake  and 
tumble  into  the  ditch;  but  he  was  furprifed  to  find  ano- 
ther  wall  behind  it,  well  terraced,  and  bordered  with 
artillery,  and  himfelf  obliged  cither  to  begin  afrelh  or 
give  up  the  enterprife:  and  yet  this  latt  was  what  Soiy¬ 
man  preferred,  when  he  was  told  of  its  being  built  on 
a  hard  rock,  incapable  of  being  Tapped,  and  how  firmly 
it  had  held  out  againft  all  the  efforts  of  Mohammed's 
vizier.  The  next  attack  was  therefore  ordered  by  him 
to  be  made  againft  the  haftions  of  the  town,  and  that 
with  a  vaft  number  of  the  largeft  artillery,  which  con¬ 
tinued  firing  during  a  whole  month  ;  fo  that  the  new 
wall  of  the  baftion  of  England  was  quite  dcmolifhed, 
though  the  old  one  (food  proof  againft  all  their  iliot. 

That  of  Italy,  which  was  battered  by  17  large  pieces 
of  cannon,  was  ftill  worfe  damaged  ;  upon  which  Mar* 
tinengo  the  engineer  advifed  the  grand-mailer  to  caufe 
a  Tally  to  be  made  on  the  trenches  of  the  enemy  out 
of  the  breach,  wlulff  he  was  making  frefh  entrench¬ 
ments  behind  it.  His  advice  fucceeded ;  and  the  200 
men  that  Tallied  out  fword  in  hand  having  furprifed 
the  Turks  in  the  trench,  cut  moft  of  them  in  pieces. 

At  the  fame  time  a  new  detachment,  which  was  fent 
to  repulfe  them,  being  obliged,  as  that  engineer  rightly- 
judged,  to  pafs  by  a  fpot  which  lay  open  to  their  ar¬ 
tillery,  were  Hkewife  rnoftly  deftroyed  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  fire  that  came  from  it,  whilft  the  aflailants  were 
employed  in  filling  up  feveral  fathoms  of  the  trench 
before  they  retired.  By  that  time  the  breach  hud 
been  repaired  with  fuch  new  works,  that  all  the  efforts 
to  mount  it  by  affault  proved  equally  ineffectual  and  de- 
flruftive.  #  £ 

Unfortunately  for  the  befieged,  the  continual  fire  The  bkfifr 
they  had  made  caufed  fuch  a  coniumption  of  their  pow-ped  want 
der,  that  they  begad  to  feel  the  want  of  it;  the  per-rovHer, 
fidious  d’Amarald,  whofe  province  it  had  been  to  vifit  ut  ^n<1 
the  magazines  of  it,  having  amufed  the  council  with  1 


means 
fupply  the 


a  falfe  report,  that  there  was  more  than  fufficient  to  defedl 
maintain  the  fiege,  though  it  ihould  laft  a  whole  twelve- 
month.  But  here  the  grand-mailer  found  means  to 
fupply  in  fome  meafure  that  unexpected  deleft,  by  the 
cautious  provifion  he  had  made  of  a  large  quantity  of 
faltpetre,  which  was  immediately  ground  and  made  in¬ 
to  gunpowder,  though  he  was  at  the  fame  time  obliged 
to  order  the  engineers  to  be  more  fparing  of  it  for  the 
future,  and  to  make  ufe  of  it  only  in  the  defence  of  fuch 
breaches  as  the  enemy  fhould  make. 

All  this  while  the  Turks  had  not  gained  an  inch  of 
ground  ;  and  the  breaches  they  had  made  were  fo  ftkU 
denly  cither  repaired  or  defended  by  new  entrenchments, 
that  the  very  mbbifh  of  them  muff  be  mounted  by 
fault.  Soiyman,  therefore,  thought  it  now  advifable;n  m,ncv 
to  fet  his  numerous  pioneers  at  work,  in  five  different  &c. 
parts,  in  digging  of  mines,  each  of  which  led  to  the 
baftion  oppofite  to  it  Some  of  thefe  were  counter¬ 
mined  by  a  new  invented  method  of  Martmengo;  who, 
by  the  help  of  braced  (kins,  -<n  drums,  -could  diicover 

where 
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where  the  miners  were  at  work.  Some  cf  thefe  he 
perceived,  which  he  caufed  to  be  opened,  and  the  mi¬ 
ners  to  be  driven  out  by  hand  greftadoes  ;  others  to  be 
{mothered,  or  burned,  by  fetting  fire  to  gunpowder. 
Vet  did  not  this  hinder  two  confiderable  ones  to  be 
fprung,  which  did  a  vail  deal  of  damage  to  the  baftion 
of  England,  by  throwing  down  ab  vit  fix.  fathoms  of 
the  wall,  and  filling  up  the  ditch  with  its  rubbiin  : 
whereupon  the  Turks  immediately  climbed  up  i  word  in 
hand  to  the  top  of  it,  and  planted  feven  of  their  itan* 
dards  upon  the  parapet  ;  but  being  Hopped  by  a  tra- 
verfe,  the  knights,  recovering  from  their  furprife,  fell 
upon  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  it  with  great  lofs.  The  grand-mafter,  who 
was  then  at  church,  quickly  came  to  the  place  with 
his  fliort  pike  in  his  hand,  attended  by  his  knights,  en¬ 
couraging  all  he  met  with,  burghers,  foldiers,  and 
others,  to  6ght  bravely  in  defence  of  their  religion 
•and  country,  and  arrived  time  enough  to  affift  in  the 
taking  down  their  ftandards,  and  driving  down  the 
enemy  by  the  way  they  came  up.  In  vain  did  the  vi¬ 
zier  Mu Hapha  endeavour  to  prevent  their  flight  by  kill¬ 
ing  fome  of  the  foremoft  with  his  fword,  and  driving 
the  refl  back  ;  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  ba¬ 
ftion,  and,  which  was  ft  ill  worfe,  met  with  that  death 
iu  their  flight,  which  they  had  ftrove  to  fhun  from 
the  fire-arms  which  were  difeharged  upon  them  from 
the  ramparts.  Three  fangiacs  loft  their  lives  in  this 
attack,  bolides  fome  thoufands  of  the  l  urks;  the  grand- 
mafter,  on  his  fide,  loft  fome  of  his  braved  kuglits, 
particularly  his  ftandard-bearer. 

The  attacks  were  almoft  daily  renewed  with  the  fame 
ill  fuccefs  and  lofs  of  men,  every  general  driving  to  fig* 
nalize  himfelf  in  the  fight  of  their  emperor.  At  length 
the  old  general  Peri,  or  Pyrrps,  having  barafied  the 
troops  which  guarded  the  baftion  of  Italy  for  fevcral 
days  fucceifively  without  intemuliion,  caufed  a  ffirong 
detachment,  which  he  had  kept  concealed  behind  a  ca¬ 
valier,  to  mount  the  place  bv  break  of  day,  on  the 
1 3th  of  September;  where,  finding  them  overcome  with 
keep  and  fatigue,  they  cut  the  throats  of  the  fentinels, 
and,  Aiding  through  the  breach,  were  juft  going  to 
fall  upon  them.  The  Italians,  however,  quickly  reco¬ 
vered  themfelves  and  their  arms,  and  gave  them  an  ob- 
ftinate  repul fe.  The  ccnteft  was  fierce  and  bloody  on 
both  fides  ;  and  the  baihaw,  dill  fupplying  his  own 
with  new  reinforcements,  would  hardly  have  failed  ot 
overpowering  the  other,  had  not  the  grand-mafter, 
whom  the  alarm  had  quickly  reached,  timely  intervened, 
a*d,  by  his  prefence,  as  well  as  example,  revived  his 
Rhodians,  and  thrown  a  fuel den  panic  among  the  enemy. 
Pyrrus,  defirous  to  do  fomething  to  wipe  off  the  dif- 
grace  of  this  repulfe,  tried  h?s  fortune  next  on  an  ad¬ 
joining  work,  lately  raifed  by  the  grand-mafter  Carettii: 
but  here  his  foldiers  met  with  a  ft  ill  worfe  treatment, 
being  almoft  overwhelmed  with  the  hand-grenadoes, 
melted  pitch,  and  boiling  oil,  which  came  pouring  up¬ 
on  them,  whilft  the  forces  which  were  on  the  adjacent 
flanks  made  as  great  a  {laughter  of  thofe  that  fled  ;  in- 
fornucli  that  the  janifiaries  began  to  re  fume  their  old 
mmmuring  tone,  and  cry  out  that  they  were  brought 
thither  only  to  be  flaughtered. 

The  grand  vizier  Muftapha,  afraid  left  their  com¬ 
plaints  fhould  reach  his  mafter,  agreed  at  length,  as 
the  lad  refort,  to  make  a  freth  attempt  on  the  baftion 
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of  England,  whilft,  to  caufe  a  diverfion,  the  baihaw 
Ahmed  fprung  fome  fre(h  mines  at  ail  oppolite-  part  of  '  ' 

the  city*.  This  was  accordingly  executed  cm  the  17th 

of  September  ;  when  the  former,  at  the  head  of  five 
battalions,  refolutely  mounted  or  *  rather  crept  up  the 
breach,  and,  in  fpite  of  the  fire  of  the  Enghih,  advan¬ 
ced  fo  far  as  to  pitch  fome  ftandards  on  the  top  ;  whes, 
on  a  fudden,  a  crowd  of  English  knights,  commanded 
by  one  Bouk,  or  Burk,  Tallied  out  of  their  entreuch- 
meuts,  and,  affifttd  by  fome  other  officers  of  dtftinc- 
tion,  obliged  them  to  retire,  though  in  good  order. 
Muftapha,  provoked  at  it,  led  them  back,  and  killed 
ieveral  knights  with  lus  own  hand  ;  and  had  his  meu 
fupported  him  as  they  ought,  the  place  mull  have  been 
yielded  to  him  :  but  the  fire  which  was  made  from  the 
adjacent  batteries  and  mufketry  difeoncerted  them  ta 
fuch  a  degree,  that  neither  threats  nor  entreaties- could 
prevent  their  abandoning  the  enterprife,  and  dragging 
him  away  with  them  by  main  force.  The  Rhodians 
loft  in  that  ad-ion  Ieveral  brave,  knights,  both  Englifh 
and  German  5  and,  in  particular,  John  Burk,  their  va¬ 
liant  commander  :  but  the  Turks  loft  above  3000  men» 
befides  many  officers  of  diftinCtion.  Much  the  fame 
ill  fiiccefs  -having  attended  Ahmed  with  his  mines,  one 
of  which  had  been  opened,  and  the  other  only  bringing 
fome  fathoms  of  the  wall  down,  he.  was  alfo  obliged  to 
retreat  ;  his  troops,  though  fome  of  the  very  beft,  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  difperfe  themfelves,  after  having  borne 
the  fire  and  fury  of  the  Spaniih  and  Auverguian  knight? 
as  long  as  they  were  able. 

By  this  time  Solvman,  afhamed  and  exafperated  at 
his  ill  fiiccefs,  called  a  general  council;  in  which.  Iks 
made  fome  Hinging  reftetiions  on  his  vizier,  for  having 
xepi  dented  the  reduction  of  Rhodes  as  a  very  eafy  eu- 
terprife.  To  avoid  the  effe&s  of  the  fultan’s  refent- 
ment,  the  fubtle  Muftapha  declared,  that  hitherto  they 
had  foyght  the  enemy  as  it  were  upon  equal  terms,  as 
if  they  had  been  afraid  of  taking  an  ungenerous  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  fuperiority,  by  which,  faid  he,  we  have 
given  them  an  opportunity  of  oppofing  us  with  their 
united  force  w'herever  we  attacked  them.  But  let 
now  refolve  upon  a  general  aftault  on  feveral  fides  of 
the  town  ;  and  fee  what  a  poor  defence  their  ftrength, 
thus  divided,  will  be  able  to  make  agai.nft  our  united 
force.  The  advice  was  immediately  approved  by  all, 
and  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  of  it  was  04  37 

the  24th  of  that  month,  and  every  thing  was  ordered  An  affauft 
to  be  got  ready  again!!  that  day.  Accordingly  the  <!*- 

town  was  aflually  aflaulted  at  four  difF  rer.t  parts,  a^rpi3cesat 
having  differed  a  continual  fire  for  iome  time  from  their  once, 
artillery  in  order  to  widen  the  breaches  ;  by  which  the 
grand-mafter  eafily  underftood  their  defign,  and  that 
the  baftions  of  England  and  Spain,  the  poll  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  terrace  of  Italy,  were  pitched  upon  for  the 
affault,  and  took  his  precautions  accordingly. 

The  morning  was  no  fooner  come,  than  each  party 
mounted  their  refpe&ive  breach  with  an  undaunted  bra¬ 
very',  the  young  fultan,  to  animate  them  the  more,  ha¬ 
ving  ordered  his  throne  to  be  reared  on  an  eminence, 
whence  he.  could  fee  all  that  was  done.  Fhe  Rhodians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  no  lefs  diligent  in  repulfing 
them  with  their  cannon  and  other  five-arms,  with  their 
melted  lead,  boiling  oil,  dink-pots,  and  other  ufual  ex¬ 
pedients.  The  one  fide  afeend  the  fealing  ladders, 
fearkft  of  all  that  oppofed  them  ;  the  other  overturn 

their 
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their  ladders  and  fend  them  tumbling  down  headlong 
into  the  ditches,  where  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
Hones,  or  difpatched  with  darts  and  other  miflile  wea¬ 
pons.  The  baftion  of  England  proves  the  fcene  of  the 
greateft  flaughter  and  bloodfhed  ;  and  the  grand-mafter 
makes  that  his  poll  of  honour,  and,  by  his  prefence 
and  example,  infplres  his  men  with  frefh  vigour  and 
bravery,  whilft  the  continual  thunder  of  his  artillery 
makes  fuch  horrid  work  among  the  aflailants  as  chills 
all  their  courage,  and  forces  them  to  give  -way :  the 
lieutenant-general,  who  commands  the  attack,  leads 
them  back  with  frefh  vigour,  and  mounts  the  breach 
.  at  the  head  of  all ;  immediately  after  comes  a  cannon¬ 
ball  from  the  Spanifh  baftion,  which  overturns  him 
dead  into  the  ditch.  This  difafter,  inftead  of  fear  and 
dread,  fills  them  with  a  furious  defirc  of  revenging  his 
■  death:  but  all  their  obftinacy  cannot  make  the  Rho¬ 
dians  go  one  ftep  back,  whilft  the  priefts,  monks, 

< young  men  and  old,  and  even  women  of  every  rank 
and  age,  afiift  them  with  an  uncommon  ardour  and 
firmnefs;  fome  in  overwhelming  the  enemy  with  ftones; 
others  in  deftroying  tthem  with  melted  lead,  fulphur, 
and  other  combuftibles ;  and  a  third  fort  in  fupplying 
the  combatants  with  bread,  wine,  and  other  refrefh- 
ments. 

The  afiault  was  no  lefs  defperate  and  bloody  on  the 
baftion  of  Spain,  where  the  knights,  who  guarded  It, 
not  expe£ting  to  be  fo  foon  attacked,  and  afhamed  to 
Hand  idle,  were  afiifting  the  baftion  of  Italy  ;  which 
gave  the  Turks  an  opportunity  to  mount  the  breach, 
and  penetrate  as  far  as  their  intrenchments,  where  they 
planted  no  lefs  than  30  of  their  ftandards  on  them. 
The  grand-mafter  was  quickly  apprifed  of  it,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  baftion  of  Auvergne  to  play  againft  them  ; 
which  was  done  with  fuch  diligence,  and  fuch  continual 
fire,  whilft  the  Rhodians  enter  the  baftion  by  the  help 
of  their  cafemates,  and,  fword  in  hand,  fall  upon  them 
with  equal  fury,  that  the  Turks,  alike  befet  by  the 
fire  of  the  artillery  and  the  arms  of  the  Rhodian 
knights,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  place  with  a  con- 
fiderable  lofs.  The  aga  with  great  bravery  rallies  them 
afrefh,  and  brings  them  back,  by  which  time  the  grand- 
mafter  likewife  appeared.  The  fight  was  renewed  with 
greater  fiercenefs;  and  fuch  flaughter  was  made  on  both 
fides,  that  the  grand-mafter  was  obliged  to  draw  200 
men  out  of  St  Nicholas  tower  to  his  afli (lance  :  thefe 
were  commanded  by  fome  Roman  knights,  who  led 
them  on  with  fuch  fpeed  and  bravery,  that  their  very 
appearance  on  the  baftion  made  the  janiffaries  draw 
back  ;  which  'Solyman  obferving  from  Iris  eminence, 
caufed  a  retreat  to  be  founded,  to  conceal  the  difgrace 
of  their  flight.  In  thefe  attacks  there  fell  about  15,000 
of  his  belt  troops,  hefides  feveral  officers  of  diftinction. 
The  lofs  of  the  beheged  was  no  lefs  confiderable,  if  we 
judge  from  the  fmall  number  of  their  forces ;  but  the 
greateft  of  all  to  them  was  that  of  fome  of  their  braveft 
and  moft  diftinguifhed  knights  and  commanders,  many 
of  whom  were  killed,  and  fcarce  any  efcaped  unwound¬ 
ed.  But  the  moft  dreadful  fate  of  all  had  like  to  have 
fallen  on  the  favourite  vizier  Muftapha,  who  had  pro¬ 
pped  this  general  afiault :  the  ill  fuccefs  of  which  had 
fo  enraged  the  proud  fultan,  that  lie  condemned  him 
to  be  (hot  with  arrows  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  which 
dreadful  fentence  was  juft  ready  to  be  executed,  when 
4iie  old  baftiSrW,  by  bis  intreaties,  obtained  a  fufpenfion 
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of  it,  In  hopes  that,  when  his  fury  was  abated,  he  fiiould 
alfo  obtain  his  pardon. 

Solyman,  however,  was  fo  difcouraged  by  his  ill  fuc- 
cefies,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  railing  the  liege, 
and  would  have  actually  done  fo,  had  he  not  been  di¬ 
verted  from  it  by  the  advice  which  he  received  from  an 
Albanian  deferter>  fome  fay  by  a  letter  from  the  traitor 
d’Amarald,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  knights 
were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  thofe  that  remained 
altogether  incapable  of  fuftaining  a  frefh  afiault.  This 
having  determined  him  to  try  his  fortune  once  more* 
the  command  of  his  forces  was  turned  over  to  the  ba- 
fhaw  Achmed ;  and,  to  fhow  that  he  defigned  not  to 
flir  till  he  was  m after  of  the  place,  he  ordered  a  houfe 
to  be  built  cn  the  adjacent  mount  Philermo  for  his 
winter-quarters.  Achraed  marched  directly  againft  the 
baftion  of  Spain,  which  had  fuffered  the  moft  ;  where* 
before  he  could  open  the  trenches,  his  men  fell  thick 
and  threefold  by  the  conftant  fire  both  of  finall  and 
great  guns  from  ■  the  baftion  of  Auvergne.  He  loft 
ftill  a  much  greater  number  in  rearing  a  rampart  of 
earth  to  cover  the  attack,  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  Tapping  the  wall  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  faw  a  large 
piece  fall,  ordered  his  men  to  mount  the  breach.  They 
were  no  fooner  come  to  the  top,  than  they  found  a 
new  work  and  entrenchments  which  Martinengo  had 
reared  5  and  there  they  were  welcomed  with  fuch  a 
brifk  fire  from  the  artillery,  that  they  were  glad  to  re¬ 
cover  their  trenches  with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  after 
having  loft  the  much  greater  part  of  their  men.  The 
attack  was  renewed,  and  a  reciprocal  fire  continued 
with  great  obftinacy,  till  a  mufket-fhot  deprived  that 
indefatigable  engineer  of  one  of  his  eyes,  and  the  order 
of  his  afliduous  fervices  for  fome  time.  The  grand- 
mafter,  having  ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  his  palace, 
took  his  place,  and  kept  it  till  he  w’as  quite  cured, 
which  was  wot  till  34  days  after ;  and  continued  all  the 
time  in  the  intrenchments  with  his  handful  of  knights, 
fcarcely  allowing  himfelf  reft  night  or  day,  and  ever 
ready  to  expofe  hiinfelf  to  the  greateft  dangers,  with 
an  ardour  more  becoming  a  junior  officer  than  an  old 
worn-out  fovereign ;  which  made  his  knights  more  lavifh 
of  their  own  lives  than  their  paucity  and  prefent  circum- 
ftances  could  .well  admit  of. 

Soon  after  this,  the  treafon  of  D’ Amaral  d  was  dif- 
covered,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed ; 
but  by  this  time  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity.  The  pope,  emperor,  and  other  crowned 
heads,  had  been  long  and  often  importuned  by  the 
grand-mafter  for  fpeedy  afiiftance,  without  fuccefs; 
and,  as  an  addition  to  all  the  other  difafters,  thofe  fuc- 
cours  which  were  fent  to  him  from  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  periflied  at  fea.  The  new  fupply  which  he  had 
fent  for  of  provifions  from  Candia  had  the  fame  ill  fate; 
fo  that  the  winds,  feas,  and  every  thing,  feemed  combi¬ 
ned  to  bring  on  the  definition  of  that  city  and  order. 
The  only  refource  which  could  be  thought  of,  under  fo 
difmal  a  fituation,  was,  to  fend  for  the  few  remaining 
knights  and  forces  which  were  left  to  guard  the  other 
ifiands,  to  come  to  the  defence\)f  their  capital,  in  hopes 
that,  if  they  could  fave  this,  the  others  might  in  time 
be  recovered,  in  cafe  the  Turks  fhould  feize  upon  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  Solyman,  grown  impatient  at  the 
fmall  ground  his  general  had  gained,  gave  him  exprefs 
orders  to  renew  the  attack  with  all  imaginable  fpeed 
3  and 
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•  and  vigour,  before  the  fuccours  which  he  apprehended 
~  were  coming  from  Europe,  obliged  him  to  raife  the 
fiege.  Aclimed  indantly  obeyed,  raffed  a  battery  of 
17  large  cannon  againft  the  ballion  of  Italy,  and  quick¬ 
ly  after  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it,  obliging  the  garrifon 
to  retire  farther  into  the  city.  Here  the  grand-maller 
was  forced  to  demolllh  two  of  the  churches,  to  prevent 
the  enemy’s  feizing  on  them;  and,  with  their  materials, 
caufed  fome  new  works  and  entrenchments  to  be  made 
to  hinder  their  proceeding  farther. 

The  Turks,  however,  gained  ground  every  day, 
though  they  Hill  loll  vail  numbers  of  their  men :  at 
length  the  30th  of  November  came,  when  the  grand- 
maller,  and  both  the  beliegers  and  befieged,  thought 
the  lalt  alfault  was  to  be  given.  The  bafhaw  Pyrrus, 
who  commanded  it,  led  his  men  dire&ly  to  the  en¬ 
trenchments  ;  upon  which  the  bells  of  all  the  churches 
founded  the- alarm.  The  grand-maller,  and  his  few 
knights,  troops,  and  citizens,  ran  in  crowds,  and  in  a 
eonlufed  diforderly  manner,  to  the  entrenchments,  each 
fighting  in  his  own  way,  or  rather  as  his  fear  dire&ed 
him.  This  attack  would  have  proved  one  of  the  moll 
ckfperate  that  had  yet  been  felt,  had  not  a  moll  vehe¬ 
ment  rain  intervened,  which  carried  away  all  the  earth 
which  the  enemy  had  reared  to  ferve  them  as  a  rampart 
again  11  the  artillery  of  the  ballion  of  Auvergne;  fo  that 
'being  now  quite  expofed  to  their  continual  fire,  they 
fell  in  fuch  great  numbers,  that  the  balhaw  could  no 
longer  make  them  Hand  their  ground,  but  all  precipi¬ 
tately  fled  towards  their  camp.  This  lalt  repulfc  threw 
the  proud  fultan  into  fuch  a  fury,  that  none  of  his  offi¬ 
cers  dared  to  come  near  him  ;  and  the  lhame  of  his  ha¬ 
ving  now  fpent  near  fix  whole  months  with  fuch  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  before  the  place,  and  having  loll  fuch  my¬ 
riads  of  his  brave  troops  with  fo  little  advantage,  had 
made  him  quite  defperate,  and  they  all  dreaded  the 
confequences  of  his  refentment. 

Pyrrus  at  length,  having  given  it  time  to  cool,  ven¬ 
tured  to  approach  him,  and  propofe  a  new  projed  to 
him,  which,  if  approved,  could  hardly  fail  of  fuccefs ; 
which  was,  to  offer  the  town  a  generous  capitulation  ; 
and  he  obferved,  that  in  cafe  the  liubborn  knights  Ihould 
rejed  it,  yet  being  now  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  number, 
as  well  as  their  forces  and  fortifications  almoll  dellroyed, 
the  citizens,  who  were  moll  of  them  Greeks,  and  lefs 
ambitious  of  glory  than  folicitons  for  their  own  prefer- 
vation,  would  undoubtedly  accept  of  any  compofition 
that  Ihould  fecure  to  them  their  lives  and  effeds. 

This  propofal  being  relilhed  by  the  fultan,  letters 
were  immediately  difperfed  about  the  city  in  his  name, 
exhorting  them  to  Submit  to  his  government,  and 
threatening  them  at  the  fame  time  with  the  moll 
dreadful  effeds  of  his  refentment  if  they  perfiHed  in 
their  obllinacy.  Pyrrus  likewife  difpatched  a  Genoefe 
to  approach  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  ballion  of  Au¬ 
vergne,  and  to  in  treat  the  knights  to  take  pity  of  fo 
many  of  their  Chrillian  brethren,  and  not  expofe  them 
to  the  dreadful  effeds  which  mull  follow  their  refufal 
of  a  capitulation,  fo  generonfly  offered  them  at  their 
lull  extremity.  Other  agents  were  likewife  employed 
in  other  places  :  to  all  of  whom  the  grand-maller  or¬ 
dered  fome  pf  his  men  to  return  this  anfwer,  That  his 
order  never  treated  with  infidels  but  with  fword  in 
hand.  An  Albanian  was  fent  next  with  a  letter  from 
the  fultan  to  him,  who  met  with  the  fame  repulfe  : 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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after  which,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  any  that 
Ihould  prefent  themfelves  upon  the  fame  pretence ; 
which  was  adually  done.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
the  Rhodians  from  liftening  to  the  terms  offered  by 
the  Turks,  and  holding  frequent  cabals  upon  that  fub- 
jed  ;  in  which  the  general  maffacre  of  a  town  taken  by 
affault,  the  dreadful  flavery  of  thofe  that  efcaped,  the 
rape  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  the  deffrudion  of 
their  churches,  the  profanation  of  their  holy  relics 
and  facred  utenlils,  and  other  dire  confequences  of  an 
obllinate  refufal,  being  duly  weighed  again H  the  ful- 
tan’s  offers,  quickly  determined  them  which  party  to 
take.  The  grand-maller,  however,  proving  inexorable 
to  all  their  intreaties,  they  applied  to  their  Greek  me¬ 
tropolitan,  \\}io  readily  went  and  reprefented  all  tliefc 
things  to  him  in  the  moll  pathetic  terms :  Yet  he  met 
with  no  better  reception  ;  but  was  tpld,  that  lie  and 
his  knights  were  determined  to  be  buried  under  the 
rums  of  the  city  if  their  fwords  could  no  longer  de¬ 
fend  it,  and  he  hoped  their  example  would  not  per-* 
mit  them  to  fhow  lefs  courage  on  that  occafion.  This 
anfwer  produced  a  quite  contrary  effedl ;  and,  as  the 
citizens  thought  delays  dangerous  at  fuch  a  j  un&ure* 
they  came  in  a  body  to  him  by  the  very  next  morning, 
and  plainly  told  him,  that  if  he  paid  no  greater  re¬ 
gard  to  their  prefervation,  they  would  not  fail  of  ta¬ 
king  the  moll  proper  meafures  to  preferve  the  lives 
and  challity  of  their  wives  and  children. 

This  refolution  could  not  but  greatly  alarm  the 
grand-maller ;  who  thereupon  called  a  council  of  all 
the  knights,  and  informed  them  himfelf  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  place.  Thefe  all  agreed,  particularly  the. 
engineer  Martinengo,  that  it  was  no  longer  defensible, 
and  no  other  rcfource  left  but  to  accept  the  fultaiTs 
offers  ;  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that  though  they  were 
all  ready,  according  to  the  obligations  of  their  order, 
to  fight  to  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood,  yet  it  was  no  lef* 
their  duty  to.  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  not  being  bound  by  the  fame  obligations,  ouo-ht 
not  to  be  made  a  facrifice  to  their  glory.  It  was* 
therefore  agreed,  with  the  grand-mafler’s  confent,  to 
accept  of  the  next  offers  the  fultan  Ihould  make.  He 
did  not  let  them  wait  long  :  for  the  fear  he  was  in  of 
a  frefh  fucconr  from  Europe,  the  intrepidity  of  the 
knights,  and  the  lhame  of  being  forced  to  raife  the 
fiege,  prevailed  upon  him  to  hang  out  his  pacific  flag, 
which  was  quickly  anfwered  by  another  on  the  Rho¬ 
dian  fide  ;  upon  which  the  Turks,  coming  out  of  their 
trenches,  delivered  up  the  fultan’s  letter  for  the  grand- 
maller,  to  the  grand-prior  of  St  Giles,  and. the  en¬ 
gineer  Martinengo.  The  terms  offered  in  it  by  Soly- 
rnan  appeared  fo  advantageous,  that  they  immediately 
exchanged  Tioffages ;  and  the  knights  that  were  fent 
to  him  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and 
to  hear  them  confirmed  by  his  own  mouth,  though  not 
without  threats  of  putting  all  to  fire  and  fword  in  cafe 
of  refufal,  or  even  delay.  Two  ambaffadors  were 
forthwith  fent  to  him,  to  demand  a  truce  of  three 
days  to  fettle  the  capitulation  and  interells  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  were  part  Greeks  and  part  Latins  ; 
but  this  was  abfolutely  refufed  by  the  impatient  mo¬ 
narch,  out  of  a  fufpicion  of  the  rumoured  fuccour  be¬ 
ing  near,  and  that  the  truce  was  only  to  gain  time  till 
it  was  come. 

He  therefore  ordered  the  hollilities  to  be  renewed 
E  f  with 
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Rhode?.  w;th  fre{h  fury ;  in  which  the  Rhodians  made  a  moft 
1  noble  defence,  conli  dering  their  fmall  number,  and  that 
they  had  now  only  the  barbican  or  falfe  bray  of  the 
baftion  of  Spain  left  to  defend  themfelves,  and  once 
more  reptilfed  the  enemy :  at  which  the  fuitan  was  fo 
enraged,  that  he  refolved  to  overpower  them  by  num¬ 
bers  on  the  next  day;  which  was,  after  a  flout  defence, 
fo  effe&ually  done,  that  they -were  forced  to  abandon 
that  outwork,  and  retire  into  the  city.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  the  burghers,  who  had  but  a  day  or  two  before 
raifeda  frefh  uproar  againfl  the  grand-mafler,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  he  was  going  to  give  them  up  a  prey  to  an 
infidel  who  regarded  neither  oaths  nor  folemn  treaties, 
perceiving  their  own  danger,  came  now  to  ddire  him 
to  renew  the  negociations,  and  only  begged  the  li¬ 
berty  of  fending  one  of  their  deputies  along  with  his, 
to  fecure  their  filtered s  in  the  capitulation.  He  readily 
confented  to  it ;  but  gave  them  a  charge  to  (how  the 
bafhaw  Achmed  the  treaty  formerly  concluded  between 
Bajazet  and  his  predeceffor  d’Aubuffon,  in  which  the 
former  had  entailed  a  dreadful  curfe  on  any  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors  that  fhould  infringe  it.  This  was  done,  in  hopes 
that  the  fhowing  it  to  his  mafler,  who  valued  liimfelf  fo 
much  upon  his  flri&  obfervance  of  his  law,  might  pro¬ 
duce  fome  qualm  in  him  which  might  lengthen  the 
agreement,  for  they  were  flill  as  much  in  hopes  of  a 
fuccour  from  Europe  as  he  was  in  fear  of  it  ;  but  to 
their  great  furprife,  Achmed  had  no  fooner  perufed  than 
he  tore  it  all  in  pieces,  trampled  it  under  his  feet,  and 
in  a  rage  ordered  them  to  be  gone.  The  grand-mafter 
found  no  other  refource  than  to  fend  them  back  to  him 
the  next  day;  when  that  minifler,  who  knew  his  mafter’s 
impatience  to  have  the  affair  concluded,  quickly  agreed 
Nydth  them  upon  the  terms,  which  were  in  fubflance  as 
follow  : 

1 .  That  the  churches  fhould  not  be  profaned.  2.  That 
the  inhabitants  fhould  not  be  forced  to  part  with  their 
children  to  be  made  janiffaries.  3.  That  they  fhould 
enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  4.  That  they 
fhould  be  free  from  taxes  during  five  years.  5.  That 
thofe  who  had  a  mind  to  leave  the  ifland  fhould  have 
free  leave  to  do  fo.  6.  That  if  the  grand-mafler  and 
his  knights  had  not  a  fuflicient  number  of  veffels  to 
tranfport  themfelves  and  their  effedls  into  Candia,  the 
fuitan  fhould  fupply  that  defedl.  7.  That  they  fhould 
have  1 2  days  allowed  them,  from  the  figning  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles,  to  fend  all  their  effe&s  on  board.  8.  That  they 
Should  have  the  liberty  of  carrying  away  their  relics, 
chalices,  and  other  facred  utenfils  belonging  to  the  great 
church  of  St  John,  together  with  all  their  ornaments 
and  other  effe&s.  9.  That  they  fhould  likewife  carry 
with  them  all  the  artillery  with  which  they  were  wont 
to  arm  the  galleys  of  the  order.  10.  That  the  iflands 
belonging  to  it,  together  with  the  caflle  of  St  Peter, 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Turks.  u.That,  for 
the  more  eafy  execution  of  thefe  articles,  the  Turkifli 
army  fhould  be  removed  at  fome  miles  diflance  from  the 
capital.  1 2. That  the  aga  of  the  janiffaries,  at  the  head 
of  4000  of  his  men,  fhould  he  allowed  to  go  and  take 
poffeffion  of  .the  place. 

From  this  time  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  has  been  fub- 
je&  to  the  Turks  ;  and,  like  other  countries  fubje6l  to 
tli at  tyrannical  yoke,  has  loft  its  former  importance. 
The  air  is  good,  and  the  foil  fertile,  but  ill  cultivated. 
The  capital  is  furroundtd  with  triple  walls  and  double 


ditches,  and  is  looked  upon  to  be  impregnable.  It  is  Rhodiols 
inhabited  by  Turks  and  Jews;  the  Chriflians  being  obli-  II 
ged  to  occupy  the  fuburbs,  as  not  being  allowed  to  d°ro°n<cr 
flay  in  the  town  during  the  night.  The  town  is  fitua- 
ted  in  E.  Long.  28.  25.  N.  Lat.  36.  54. 

RHODIOL.A,  rose-wort,  in  botany :  A  genus 
of  the  odlandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
13th  order,  Succulent a.  The  male  calyx  is  quadripar¬ 
tite  ;  the  corolla  tetrapetalous.  The  female  calyx  is 
quadripartite,  and  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  ne&aria  are 
four;  the  piflils  four ;  and  there  are  four  polyfpermous 
capfules.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  rofea  and  the  mi¬ 
nor  :  the  firfl  grows  naturally  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
and  rugged  mountains  of  Wales,  Yorkfhire,  and  Well- 
morelcind.  It  has  a  very  thick  flefliy  root,  which  when 
cut  or  bruifed  fends  out  an  odour  like  rofes.  It  has 
thick  fucculent  flalks,  like  thofe  of  orpine,  about  nine 
inches  long,  clofely  garnifhed  with  thick  fucculent  leaves 
indented  at  the  top.  The  flalk  is  terminated  by  a  du¬ 
ller  of  yellowifh  herbaceous  flowers,  which  have  ail 
agreeable  feent,  but  are  of  fhort  continuance.  The  fe- 
cond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  has  purplifh 
flowers  which  come  out  later  than  the  former  ;  it  is  al- 
fo  of  a  fmaller  fize.  Both  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated 
by  parting  their  roots  ;  and  require  a  fhady  fituation, 
and  dry  undunged  foil.  The  fragrance  of  the  firfl 
fpecies,  however,  is  greatly  diminifhed  by  cultivation. 

Oil  of  RHODIUM.  See  Aspalathus. 

RHODODENDRON,  dwarf  rose-bay,  in  bo¬ 
tany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  j8th  order,  Bicornes .  The  ca¬ 
lyx  is  quinquepartite  ;  the  corolla  funnehfhaped  ;  the 
flamina  declining  ;  the  capfule  quinquelocular.  There 
are  feven  fpecies  :  the  moil  remarkable  of  which  are, 

1.  The  hirfutum,  with  naked  hairy  leaves,  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  the  Alps  and  feveral  mountains  of  Italy.  It 
is  a  low  fhrub,  which  feldom  rifes  two  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  ligneous  branches  covered  with  a  light- 
brown  bark,  garnifhed  clofely  with  oval  fpear-fhaped 
leaves,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the  branches.  They  are 
entire,  having  a  great  number  of  fine  iron-coloured  halt's 
on  their  edges  and  underfide.  The  flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches'  in  May,  ha¬ 
ving  one  funnel-fhaped  petal  cut  into  five  obtufe  feg- 
ments,  and  of  a  pale-red  colour.  They  make  a  good 
fhow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules,  containing 
ripe  feeds  in  Auguft.  2.  The  ferrugineum,  with  fmooth 
leaves,  hairy  on  their  underfide,  is  a  native  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines.  It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  near 
three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregular  branches 
covered  with  a  purplifh  bark,  and  clofely  garnifhed  with 
fmooth  fpear-fhaped  entire  leaves,  whofe  borders  are  re¬ 
flexed  backward  ;  the  upper  fide  is  of  a  light  lucid 
green,  their  under  fide  of  an  iron  colour.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  funnel- 
fhaped,  cut  into  five  fegments,  and  of  a  pale  rofe  colour. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  but,  being  na¬ 
tives  of  barren  rocky  foils  and  cold  fituations,  they  do 
not  thrive  in  gardens,  and  for  want  of  their  ufual  co¬ 
vering  of  fnow  in  the  winter  are  often  killed  by  frofl  in 
this  country.  3.  The  chamaeciflus,  or  ciliated-leaved 
dwarf  rofe -bay,  is  a ;  low  deciduous  fhrub,  native  of 
Mount  Baldus?  and  near  Saltzburg  in  Germany.  It 

grow? 
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Woden-  grows  to  the  height  of  about  a  yard ;  the  branches  are 
dron.  numerous,  produced  irregularly,  and  covered  with  a 
’  purpliffi  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fmall, 
and  in  the  under  furface  of  the  colour  of  iron.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in 
bunches,  are  of  a  wheel-fhaped  figure,  pretty  large,  of  a 
fine  crimfou  colour,  and  handfome  appearance.  They 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules  con¬ 
taining  ripe  feeds  in  September.  4.  The  Dauricum,  or 
Daurian  -dwarf  rofe-bay,  is  a  low7  deciduous  fhrub, 
and  native  of  Dauria.  Its  branches  are  numerous,  and 
covered  with  a  brownifh  bark.  The  flowers  are  wheel- 
fhaped,  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  lofe-colour  :  they  ap¬ 
peal  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules  full  of 
feeds,  which  in  England  do  not  always  ripen.  5.  The 
maximum,  or  American  mountain  laurel,  is  an  ever¬ 
green  fhrub,  and  native  of  Virginia,  where  it  growrs  na¬ 
turally  on  the  higheft  mountains,  and  on  the  edges  of 
cliffs,  precipices,  &c.  where  it  reaches  the  fize  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  tree,  though  with  us  it  feldom  rifes  higher  than 
fix  feet.  The  flowers  continue  by  fuccefiion  fometimes 
more  than  two  months,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  cap¬ 
fules  full  of  feeds.  6.  The  Ponticum,  or  Pontic  dwarf 
rofe-bay,  is  an  evergreen  fhrub,  native  of  the  eaft,  and 
of  moft  fhady  places  near  Gibraltar.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
gloffy  on  both  Tides,  acute,  and  placed  on  fliort  foot- 
ftalks  on  the  branches:  the  flowers,  which  arc  produced 
in  cluflers,  arc  bell-fhaped,  and  of  a  fine  purple  colour. 
They  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  cap¬ 
fules  containing  feeds,  which  in  England  feldom  attain 
to  maturity. 

In  Siberia,  a  fpecies  of  this  plant  is  ufed  with  great 
fuccefs  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections  ;  of  which  the 
following  account  is  given  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Me¬ 
dical  Commentaries,  p.434.  in  a  letter  from  Dr  Guth¬ 
rie  of  Peterfburgh  to  Dr  Duncan  of  Edinburgh.  u  It 
is  the  rhododendrum  chryfanthemum,  nova  fpecies,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  decandria,  difcovered  by  Profef- 
for  Pallas  in  his  tour  through  Siberia.  This  Alpine 
fhrub  grows  near  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains  named 
Sajanes ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Jenife  in  Si¬ 
beria  ;  and  delights  in  the  fkirts  of  the  fnow-covered 
fummits,  above  the  region  that  produces  trees.  When 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  mean  to  exhibit  it  in 
arthritic  or  rheumatic  diforders,  they  take  about  two 
drams  of  the  dried  fhrub,  ffalk  and  leaves,  with  nine  or 
ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  putting  them  into  an 
earthen  pot,  they  lute  on  the  head,  and  place  them  in 
an  oven  during  the  night.  This  infufion  (for  it  is  not 
allowed  .  to  boil)  the  Tick  man  drinks  next  morning 
for  a  dofe.  It  occafions  heat,  together  with  a  degree 
of  intoxication,  refembling  the  effe&s  of  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  and  a  fingular  kind  of  uneafy  fenfation  in  the 
parts  affe&ed,  accompanied  with  a  fort  of  vermiculatio, 
which  is  likewife  confined  to  the  difeafed  parts.  The 
patient  is  not  permitted  to  quench  the  thirll  which  this 
medicine  occafions  ;  as  fluids,  particularly  cold  water, 
produce  vomiting,  which  leffens  the  power  of  the  fpe- 
cific.  I11  a  few  hours,  however,  all  the  difagreeable 
effefts  of  the  dofe  difappear,  commonly  with  two  or 
three  ftools.  The  patient  then  finds  himfelf  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  diforder  ;  and  has  feldom  occafion  to  repeat 
the  medicine  above  two  or  three  times  to  complete  a 
cure.  The  inhabitants  of  Siberia  call  this  fhrub  cbet  or 


teay  from  their  drinking,  in  common,  a  weak  infufion  of  Rh«a 
it,  as  we  do  the  Chinefe  plant  of  that  name.  This  N  T 

pra&ice  fliows  that  the  plant,  ufed  in  fmall  quantities,  1  / 

mu  ft  be  innocent.  -Profeffor  Pallas  informs  me,  that  he 
fent  fome  time  ago  fome  of  this  fhrub  dried  to  Profeffor 
Koelpin  at  Stetin  ;  and  he  fhowed  me  a  letter  from 
that  gentleman,  where  he  fays,  that  he  has  given  it 
with  fuccefs  in  feveral-  cafes,  particularly  in  what  lie 
calls  the  arthritica  venerea,  with  a  tophus  arthriticus  011 
the  carpus,  and  it  produced  a  complete  cure.  It  mu  ft 
be  remarked,  that  the  dofe  which  thefe  hardy  Sibe¬ 
rians  take,  who  are  alfo  in  the  habit  of  drinking  it 
as  tea,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  too  ftrong  for  our 
countrymen  ;  however,  it  is  a  medicine  which  we 
may  certainly  give  with  fafety,  beginning  with  fmall 
dofes.,, 

RHCEA.  See  Rhea. 

RHCEADEJE  (rhoeas,  Linnaeus’s  name,  after  Di- 
ofcorides,  for  the  red  poppy)*  the  name  of  the  27th. 
order  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method, 
confiding  of  poppy  and  a  few  genera  which  refemble 
it  in  habit  and  ftriuffure.  See  Botany,  p.  462. 

RHOMBOIDES,  in  geometry,  a  quadrilateral  fi¬ 
gure  wliofe  oppofite  Tides  and  angles  are  equal,  but  is 
neither  equilateral  nor  equiangular. 

Rhomboides,  in  anatomy,  a  thin,  broad,  and  ob¬ 
liquely  fquare  flefliy  mufcle,  fituated  between  the  balls 
of  the  fcapula  and  the  fpina  dorfi  ;  To  called  from  its 
figure.  Its  general  ufe  is  to  draw  backward  and  up¬ 
ward  the  fubfpinal  portion  of  the  bafis  fcapulae. 

RHOMBUS,  in  geometry,  an  oblique-angled  pa¬ 
rallelogram,  or  quadrilateral  figure,  whofe  Tides  are 
equal  and  parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the 
oppofite  ones  being  obtufe  and  two  acute. 

RHONE,  one  of  the  Iargeft  rivers  in  France,  which, 
riling  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  paffes  through 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  vifits  that  city,  and  then  runs  fouth- 
weft  to  Lyons  ;  where,  joining  the  river  Soane,  it  con¬ 
tinues  its  courfe  due  foutli,  palling  by  Orange,  Avig¬ 
non,  and  Arles,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  a  little 
above  Marfeilles. 

RHOPIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  triandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous  and  fexpartite  ;  there 
is  no  corolla  nor  any  ftamina  ;  the  three  antherae  are 
each  attached  to  one  of  the  ftyli  ;  the  capfule  is  tri- 
coccous  and  fexlocular,  each  containing  two  feeds. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  meborea,  a  native  of 
Guiana.  This  is  a  Ihrub  rifing  about  three  or  four 
feet  in  height.  The  flowers  grow  in  the  form  of  a  co- 
rymbus  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour ;  the  cap¬ 
fules  are  black. 

RHOPOLA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
111a  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  petals  are  four,  ob¬ 
long,  obtufe,  and  narrowing  at  the  bafe  ;  the  ftamina 
are  four,  inferted  in  the  corolla,  and  have  large  anthe¬ 
rae  ;  the  feed-veffel  unilocular,  and  contains  one  feed. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  montana.  This  is 
a  fhrubby  plant  growing  in  Guiana,  and  remarkable  for 
the  great  number  of  branches  fent  off  from  its  trunk  in 
every  direction,  and  for  the  fetid  fmell  of  the  wood  and 
bark  of  this  plant. 
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RHUBARB.  See  Rheum.- 

RHUMB,  in  navigation,  a  vertical  circle  of  any  gi¬ 
ven  place,  or  interfediion  of  fnch  a  circle  with  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  in  which  laft  fenfe  rhumb  is  the  fame  with  a 
point  of  the  compafs. 

Rhumb -Line  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  line  which  a  fhip  de- 
fcribes  when  failing  in  the  fame  collateral  point  of  the 
compafs,  or  oblique  to  the  meridians. 

RHUS,  sumach,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tri- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  43d  order, 
JDumoflt r.  The  calyx  is  quinqnepartite;  the  petals  five; 
the  berry  monofpermous.  There  are  24  fpecies,  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

x.  The  coriaria,  or  elm-leaved  fnmach,  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Palelline. 
The  branches  of  this  tree  are  ufed  inftead  of  oak-bark 
for  tanning  of  leather  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  Tuikey 
leather  is  all  tanned  with  this  fhrub.  It  ha^  a  ligneous 
flalk,  which  divides  at  bottom  into  many  irregular 
branches,  rifing  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  the 
bark  is  hairy,  of  an  herbaceous  brown  colour;  the  leaves 
are  winged,  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  bluntly  fa  wed  on  their  edges, 
hairy  on  their  under  fide,  of  a  yellowifh-green  colour, 
and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches ;  the  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  panicles  on  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  are  of  a  whitifh  herbaceous  colour,  each  panicle 
being  compofed  of  feveral  fpikes  of  flowers  fitting  clofe 
to  the  footftalks.  The  leaves  and  feeds  of  this  fort  are 
iifeB  in  medicine,  and  are  efteemed  very  reftringent  and 
liiptic. 

2.  The  typhinum,  Virginian  fumacli,  or  vinegar  plant, 
grows  naturally  in  alrnoft  every  part  of  North  America. 
This  hath  a  woody  ftem,  with  many  irregular  branches, 
which  arc  generally  crooked  and  deformed.  The  young 
branches  are  covered  with  a  foft  velvet-like  down,  re¬ 
sembling  greatly  that  of  a  young  flag’s  horn,  both  in 
Colour  and  texture,  from  whence  the  common  people 
have  given  it  the  appellation  of  flag's  horn  ;  the  leaves 
are  winged,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  oblong 
heart-fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  ending 
in  acute  points,  hairy  on  their  underfide,  as  is  alfo  the 
midrib.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  tufts  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  inclo- 
fed  in  purple  woolly  fucculent  covers ;  fo  that  the 
bunches  arc  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour  in  autumn  ; 
and  the  leaves,  before  they  fall  in  autumn,  change  to  a 
ptwplifh  colour  at  firft,  and  before  they  fall  to  a  feutlle- 
rnort.  This  plant,  originally  a  native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  is  lately  introduced  into  Ruflia.  It  has  got  the 
name  of  the  vinegar  plant  from  the  double  reafon  of  the 
young  germen  of  its  fruit,  when  fermented,  producing 
either  new  or  adding  to  the  flrength  of  old  weak  vine¬ 
gar,  whilfl  its  ripe  berries  afford  an  agreeable  acid,  which 
might  fupply  the  place  when  neceffary  of  the  citric  acid; 
The  powerful  aflringency  of  this  plant  in  all  its  parts 
recommends  it  as  ufeful  in  feveral  of  the  arts.  As  for 
example,  the  ripe  berries  boiled  with  alum-  make  a-  good 
dye  for  hats.  The  plant  in  all  its  parts  may  be  ufed 
as  a  fuccedaneum  for  oak-bark  in  tanning,  efpecially  the 
white  glove  leather.  It  will  likewife  anfwcr  to  prepare 
a  dye  for  black,  green,  and  yellow  colours  ;  and  with 
martial  vitriol  it  makes  a  good  ink.  The  milky  juice 
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that  flows  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk  or  branches,  Rfcua. 
makes  when  dried  the  bafis  of  a  varnifti  little  inferior  — — y— 
to  the  Chinefe.  Bees  are  remarkably  fond  of  its  flowers; 
and  it  affords  more  honey  than  any  of  the  flowering 
fhrubs,  fo  that  it  may  prove  a  ufeful  branch  of  econo¬ 
my,  where  rearing  thefe  infers  is  an  obje£t,  The  na¬ 
tives  of  America  ufe  the  dried  leaves  as  tobacco. 

3.  The  glabrum,  with  winged  leaves,  grows  naturally 
in  many  parts  of  North  America  ;  this  is  commonly 
titled  by  the  gardeners  Neva  England  fumach.  The 
Hem  of  this  is  ftronger  and  rifes  higher  than  that  of  the 
former  ;  the  branches  fpread  more  horizontally ;  they 
are  not  quite  fo  downy  as  thofe  of  the  laft,  and  the 
down  is  of  a  brownifh  colour  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed 
of  many  more  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  fmooth  on  both 
Tides ;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  panicles,  which 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 

4.  TheCaroliniannm,  with  fawed  winged  leaves,  grow*- 
naturally  in  Carolina  ;  the  feeds  of  this  were  brought 
from  thence  by  the  late  Mr  Catefbv,  who  has  given  a 
figure  of  the  plant  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina. 

This  is  by  the  gardeners  called  the  /carle t  Carolina  fu~ 
mack  ;  it  rifes  commonly  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight 
feet,  dividing  into  many  irregular  branches,  which  are 
fmooth,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  pounced  over  with  a 
greyifh  powder,  as  are  alfo  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves. 

The  leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  arc  not  always  placed 
exactly  oppofite  on  the  midrib,  but  are  fometimes  al¬ 
ternate.  The  upper  fide  of  the  lobes  are  of  a  dark 
green,  and  their  under  hoary,  but  fmooth.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  very 
clofe  panicles,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  re<J 
colour. 

5.  The  Canadenfe,  with  winged  fpear-ftraped  leaves, 
grows  naturally  in  Canada,  Maryland,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  fmooth  branches 
of  a  purple  colour,  covered  with  a  grey  pounce.  The 
leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  lobes  are  fpear-fhapea, 
fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
furface,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  arc  fmooth. 

The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  large  panicles,  which'  are  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller, 
each  Handing  upon  feparate  footftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  red  Colour,  and  the  whole  panicle  is  covered 
with  a  grey  pounce,  as  if  it  had  been  fcattered  over 
them. 

6.  The  copallinum,  or  narrow-leaved  fumach,  grows 
naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  title  of  beach  fumach ,  probably  from  the 
place  where  it  grows.  This  is  of  humbler  growth  than 
either  of  the  former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  four  or 
five  feet  high  in  Britain,  dividing  into  many  fpreading 
branches,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  brown  colour,, 
clofely  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves',  compofed  of  four 
or  five  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one; 
they  are  of  a  light  green  on  both  Tides,  and  in  autumn 
change  pnrplifii.  The  midrib,  which  fuftains  the  lobes,, 
has  on  each  fide  a  winged  or  leafy  border,  which  runs 
from  one  pair  of  lobes  to  another,  ending  in  joints  at 
each  pair,  by  which  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the 
other  forts.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  pani¬ 
cles  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a  yellowifh  herba¬ 
ceous  colour* 
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fthui.  Tnefc  forts  are  hardy  plants,  and  will  thrive  in 
~V—~r  the  open  air  here.  The  firft  and  fourth  forts  are  not 
quite  fo  hardy  as  the  others,  fo  muft  have  a  better  fi- 
tuation,  otherwife  their  branches  will  be  injured  by  fe* 
vere  froft  in  the  winter.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  if  Town  in  autumn  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  following  fpring  ;  but  if  they  are  fown  in  fpring, 
they  will  not  come  up  till  the  next  fpring  ;  they  may 
be  either  fown  in  pots,  or  the  full  ground.  If  they 
are  fown  in  pots  in  autumn,  the  pots  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  \yhere  the  feeds  may 
be  protetfted  from  hard  froft  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  if  the 
pots  are  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  the 
plants  will  foon  rife,  and  have  thereby  more  time  to  get 
ftrength  before  winter.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
itiuft  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  as  foon  as  the  weather  is 
favourable,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  fun  ;  in  the  fummer,  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  watered.  Toward  au¬ 
tumn  it  will  be  proper  to  ftint  their  growth  by  keeping 
them  dry,  that  the  extremity  of  their  /hoots  may  har¬ 
den  ;  for  if  they  are  replete  with  moifture,  the  early 
frofts  in  autumn  will  pinch  them,  which  will  caufe  their 
/hoots  to  decay  almoft  to  the  bottom  if  the  plants  are 
not  fereened  from  them.  If  the  pots  are  put  under  a 
common  frame  in  autumn,  it  will  fecure  the  plants  from 
injury :  for  while  they  are  young  and  the  fhoots  foft, 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  fuffering,  if  the  winter  proves 
very  fevere ;  but  in  mild  weather  they  muft  always  en. 
joy  the  open  air,  therefore  fhould  never  be  covered  but 
in  froft.  The  fpring  following,  juft  before  the  plants 
begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  ftiaken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  carefully  feparated,  fo  as  not  to  tear  the  roots ;  and 
tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  in  rows  three  feet  afunder, 
and  one  foot  drftance  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they 
may  ftand  two  years  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  may  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

7.  Bdides  tliefe,  Einnseus  has  included  in  this  genus 
the  toxicodendron  or  poifon-tree,  under  the  name  of 
thus  vtrnix  or  potfon-ajh:  This  grows  naturally  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Pen  fyl  vania,  New  England,  Carolina,  and  Japan, 
rifmg  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk  to  the  height  of  20 
feet  arid  upwards  ;  though  in  this  country  it  is  feldom 
feen  above  12,  by  rbafon  of  the  plants  being  extremely 
tender.  The  bark  is  brown,  inclining  to  grey  ;  the 
branches  are  garniflied  with  winged  leaves  compofed  of 
three  or  four  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  lobes  vary  greatly  in  their  fhape,  but  for  the  moft 
part  they  are  oval  and  fpear-fbaped.  The  footftalks 
become  of  a  bright  purple  towards  the  latter  part  of 
fummer,  and  in  autumn  all  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful 
purple  before  they  fall  off. 

.  All  the  fpecies  of  fumach  abound  with  an  acrid  milky 
juiee,  which  is  reckoned  poifonous;  but  this  property  is 
moft  remarkable  in  the  vernix.  The  moft  diftindl  ac¬ 
count  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  ProfefTor  Kalm’s  Travels 
in  North  America.  “  An  ineifion  (fays  he)  being 
made  into  the  tree,  a  whitifh  yellow  juice,  whieh  has  a 
naufeous  fmell,  comes  out  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood.  This  tree  is  not  known  for  its  good  qualities, 
but  greatly  fo  for  the  effedl  of  its  poifon  ;  which,  tho* 
it  is  noxious  to  fome  people,  yet  does  not  in  the  leaft 
affedl  others.  And  therefore  one  perfon  ean  handle 
the  tree  as  he  pleafes,  cut  it,  peel  off  its  bark,  rub  it  or 


the  wood  upon  his  hands,  fmell  at  it,  fpread  the  juice  Rhus, 
upon  his  /kin,  and  make  more  experiments,  with  no  in- 
convenience  to  himfelf :  another  perfon,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  dares  not  meddle  with  the  tree  while  its  wood  is 
frefti  ;  nor  ean  he  venture  to  touch  a  hand  whieh  has 
handled  it,  nor  even  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fmoke  of 
a  fire  which  is  made  with  this  wood,  without  foon  feel¬ 
ing  its  bad  effects  ;  for  the  face,  the  hands,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  whole  body,  fwells  exceffively,-  and  is  af- 
fe&ed  with  a  very  acute  pain.  Sometimes  bladders  or 
blifters  arife  in  great  plenty,  and  make  the  Tick  perfon 
look  as  if  he  was  infe£led  by  a  leprofy.  In  fome  peo¬ 
ple  the  external  thin  fkin,  or  cuticle,  peels  off  in  a  few- 
days,  as  is  the  cafe  when  a  perfon  has  fealded  or  burnt 
any  part  of  his  body.  Nay,  the  nature  of  fome  perfon* 
will  not  even  allow  them  to  approach  the  place  where 
the  tree  grows,  or  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  wind 
when  it  carries  the  effluvia  or  exhalations  of  this  tree 
with  it,  without  letting  them  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
the  fwelling  which  I  have  juft  now  deferibed.  Their 
eyes  are  fometimes  /hut  up  for  one,  or  two,  or  more 
days  together,  by  the  fwelling.  I  know  two  brothers, 
one  of  whom  could  without  danger  handle  this  tree  in 
what  manner  he  pleafed,  whereas  the  other  could  not 
come  near  it  without  fwelling.  A  perfon  fometimes 
does  not  know  that  he  has  touched  this  poifonous  plant, 
or  that  he  has  been  near  it,  before  his  face  and  hand* 

/how  it  by  their  fwelling.  J  have  known  old -people 
who  were  more  afraid  of  this  tree  than  of  a  viper;  and 
I  was  acquainted  with  a  perfon  who,  merely  by  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  it,  was  fwelled  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  was  as  fliff  as  a  log  of  wood,  and  could  only  be 
turned  about  in  fneets. 

“  I  have  tried  experiments  of  every  kind  with  the 
poifon-tree  on  myfelf.  I  have  fpread  its  juice  upon  my 
hands,  cut  and  broke  its  branches,  peeled  off  its  bark, 
and  rubbed  my  hands  with  it,  fmelt  at  it,  carried  pieces 
of  it  in  my  bare  hands,  and  repeated  all  this  frequently, 
without  feeling  the  baneful  effe£ls  fo  commonly  annex¬ 
ed  to  it ;  but  J,  however,  once  experienced,  that  the 
poifon  of  the  fumach  was  not  entirely  without  effeft 
upon  me.  On  a  hot  day  in  fummer,  as  I  was  in  fome 
degree  of  perfpiration,  I  cut  a  branch  of  the  tree,  and 
carried  it  in  my  hand  for  about  half  an  hour  together, 
and  fmelt  at  it  now  and  then.  I  felt  no  effe&s  from  it 
in  the  evening.  But  next  morning  I  awoke  with  a 
violent  itching  of  my  eye-lids  and  the  parts  thereabouts; 
and  this  was  fo  painful,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
hands  from  it.  It  ceafed  after  I  had  wafted  my  eyes 
for  a  while  with  very  cold  water.  But  my  eye-lids 
were  very  ftiff  all  that  day.  At  night  the  itching  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  in  the  morning  when  I  awoke,  I  felt  it  as 
ill  as  the  morning  before,  and  I  ufed  the  fame  remedy 
againft  it.  However,  it  continued  almoft  for  a  whole 
week  together ;  and  my  eyes  were  very  red,  and  my 
eye-lids  were  with  difficulty  moved  during  all  that  time. 

My  pain  eeafcS.  entirely  afterwards.  About  the  fame 
time  I  had  fpread  the  juice  of  the  tree  very  thick  upon 
my  hand.-  Three  days  after,  they  oceafioned  bli/teis, 
which  foon  went  off  without  affe&ing  me  much.  I 
have  not  experienced  any  thing  more  of  the  effe&s  of 
this  plant,  nor  had  I  any  defire  fo  to  do.  However,  I 
found  that  it  could  not  exert  its  power  upon  me  when 
I  was  not  perfpiring. 

"  I  have  never  heard  that  the  poifon  of  this  fumach  * 

♦  has 
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Rhyme  haS  been  mortal,  but  the  pain  ceafes  after  a  few  days 
Riband  ^urat^on’  The  natives  formerly  made  their  flutes  of 
j  this  tree,  j?ecaufe  it  has  a  great  deal  of  pith.  Some 
people  affured  me,  that  a  perfon  fuffering  from  its  noi- 
fome  exhalations,  would  eafily  recover  by  fpreading  a 
mixture  of  the  wood  burnt  to  charcoal,  and  hog’s  lard, 
upon  the  fwelled  parts.  Some  afferted,  that  they  had 
really  tried  this  remedy.  In  fome  places  this  tree  is 
rooted  out,  on  purpofe  that  its  poifon  may  not  affe£t 
the  workmen.” 

The  natives  are  faid  to  diftinguifh  this  tree  in  the 
dark  by  its  extreme  coldnefs  to  the  touch.  The  juice 
of  fome  kinds  of  fumach,  when  expofed  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  becomes  fo  thick  and  clammy,  that  it  is  ufed 
for  bird-lime,  and  the  infpiffated  juice  of  the  poifon-afh 
is  faid  to  be  the  fine  varnifh  of  Japan.  A  -cataplafm 
made  with  the  frefti  juice  of  the  poifon-afh,  applied  to 
the  feet,  is  faid  by  Hughes,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of 
'Barbadoes*  to  kill  the  vermin  called  by  the  Weft  In¬ 
dians  chigers,  Very  good  vinegar  is  made  from  an  in- 
fufion  of  the  fruit  of  an  American  fumach,  which  for 
that  reafon  is  called  the  vinegar-tree.  The  refin  called 
gum  copal  is  from  the  rhu6  copallinum.  See  Copal. 

RHYME,  Rhime,  Ryme ,  or  Rimef  in  poetry,  the 
t  fimilar  found  or  cadence  and  termination  of  two  words 

which  end  two  verfes,  &c.  Or  rhyme  is  a  fimilitude  of 
found  between  the  laft  fyllable  or  fyllables  of  a  verfe, 
fucceeding  *  either  immediately  or  at  a  diftance  of  two 
or  three  lines,  See  Poetry,  n°  177,  See, 

RHYMER  (Thomas  the),  was  a  native  of  the  pa- 
rifh  of  Earlftown,  in  the  county  of  Berwick.  His  real 
name  .and  title  was  Sir  Thomas  Lermont.  He  lived  at 
the  well  end  of  Earlftown,  where  part  of  his  lioufe  is 
ft  ill  {landing,  called  Rhymer's  Tower ;  and  there  is  a 
ftone  built  in  the  fore  wall  of  the  church  with  this  in¬ 
scription  on  it, 

Auld  Rhymer's  race  lies  in  this  place. 

He  lived  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  contemporary 
with  one  of  the  earls  of  March,  who  lived  in  the  fame 
place. 

RHYTHM,  in  mufic,  the  variety  in  the  movement, 
as  to  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs,  length  or  fhortnefs,  of 
the  notes.  Or  it  may  be  defined  more  generally,  the 
proportion  which  the  parts  of  the  motion  have  to  each 
other. 

RIAL,  or  Ryal,  a  Spanifh-  coin.  See  Money- 
Tab/e. 

Rial,  or  Royal ,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  piece  of  gold 
anciently  current  among  us  for  10  s. 

IlIBAN,  or  Ribban,  in  heraldry,  the  eighth  part 
of  a  bend.  See  Heraldry,  p.447. 

RIBAND,  or  Ribbon,  a  narrow  fort  of  filk,  chief¬ 
ly  ufed  for  head-ornaments,  badges  of  chivalry,  &c. 
s  In  order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  curious  and  valuable  branch  of  manu¬ 
factures  is  managed,  a  view  of  the  ribbon-weaver  at  his 
loom  is  reprefented  in  Plate  CCCCXXXV.  where, 
1.  Is  the  frame  of  the  loom.  2.  The  caftle,  contain¬ 
ing  48  pulleys.  3.  The  branches,  on  which  the  pul¬ 
leys  turn.  4.  The  tires,  or  the  riding-cords,  which  run 
en  the  pulleys,  and  pull  up  the  high-liftes.  5.  The 
lift-fticks,  to  which  the  high-lifles  are  tied.  6.  The 
Kigh-liffes,  or  lifts,  are  a  number  of  long  threads,  with 
platines,  ©r  plate-leads,  at  the  bottom ;  and  ringlets,  or 


loops,  about  their  middle,  through  which  the  cords  or  Rifean 
crofs-tlireads  of  the  ground-harnefs  ride.  7.  The  plate- 
leads,  or  platines,  are  flat  pieces  of  lead,  of  about  fix. 
inches  long,  and  three  or  four  inches  broad  at  the  top, 
but  round  at  the  bottom  ;  fome  ufe  black  flates  inftead 
of  them  :  their  ufe  is  to  pull  down  thofe  lifles  which  the 
workman  had  raifed  by  the  treddle,  after  his  foot  is  ta¬ 
ken  off.  8.  The  branches  or  cords  of  the  ground  har- 
nefs,  which  go  thro*  the  loops  in  the  middle  of  the  high- 
liffes  :  on  the  well-ordering  of  thefe  cords  chiefly  de¬ 
pends  the  art  of  ribbon-weaving,  becaufe  it  is  by  means 
of  this  contrivance  that  the  weaver  draws  in  the  thread 
or  filk  that  makes  the  flower,  and  rejedls  or  excludes 
the  reft.  9.  The  batton  :  this  is  the  wooden  frame 
that  holds  the  reed  or  fhuttle,  and  beats  or  clofes  the 
work  :  where,  obferve,  that  the  ribbon-weaver  does  not 
beat  his  work ;  but  as  foon  as  the  fhuttle  is  palled,  and 
his  hand  is  taken  away,  the  batton  is  forced,  by  a  fpring 
from  the  top,  to  beat  the  work  clofe.  10.  The  fhuttle, 
or  reed.  11.  The  fpring  of  the  batton,  by  which  it 
is  made  to  clofe  the  work.  12.  The  long-harnefs  are 
the  front-reeds,  by  which  the  figure  is  raifed.  13.  The 
linguas  arc  the  long  pieces  of  round  or  fquare  lead, 
tied  to  the  end  of  each  thread  of  the  long-harnefs  to 
keep  them  tight.  14.  The  broad  piece  of  wood,  about 
a  foot  fquare,  leaning  fomewhat  forward,  intended  to 
eafe  the  weaver  as  he  ftoops  to  his  fhuttle  ;  it  is  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  the  breaft-beam.  Some  weavers,  in¬ 
ftead  of  this,  have  a  contrivance  of  a  cord  or  rope  that 
is  faftened  to  the  front-frame,  and  comes  acrofs  his 
breaft  ;  this  is  called  a  JlopfalL  15.  The  feat-bench  ; 
this  leans  forward  very  much.  16,  The  foot-ftep  to 
the  treddles.  1 7.  The  breaft-beam,  being  a  crofs-bar 
that  paffes  from  one  of  the  flandards  to  the  other,  fo 
as  to  front  the  workman’s  breaft :  to  this  breaft-bar  is 
fixed  a  roll,  upon  which  the  ribbon  paffes  in  its  way  to 
be  rolled  upon  the  roller,  that  turns  a  little  below.  18.  v 
The  clamps,  or  pieces  of  wood,  in  which  the  broaches 
that  confine  the  treddles  reft.  1 9.  The  treddles  are  long 
narrow  pieces  of  wood,  to  the  ends  of  which  the  cords 
that  move  the  lifles  are  faftened.  20.  The  treddle-cords 
are  only  difling uifhed  from  the  riding-cords  by  a  board 
full  of  holes,  which  divide  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
plate-leads,  which  are  tied  to  the  high-liffe3,  from  pull¬ 
ing  them  too  high  when  the  workman’s  foot  is  off  the 
treddle :  which  flop  is  made  by  a  knot  in  the  treddle- 
cord,  too  big*  to  be  forced  through  that  hole  in  the 
board.  2irThe  lames  are  two  pieces  of  thin  narrow 
boards,  only  ufed  in  plain  works,  and  then  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  long-harnefs.  22.  The  knee-roll,  by 
which  the  weaver  rolls  up  his  ribbon  as  he  fees  pro¬ 
per,  or  by  bit  and  bit  as  it  is  finifhed.  23.  The  back- 
rolls,  on  which  the  warp  is  rolled.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  is  always  as  many  rolls  as  colours 
in  the  work  to  be  wove.  24.  The  clamps,  which  fup- 
port  the  rollers.  25.  The  returning-fticks,  or,  as 
others  call  them,  the  returns ,  or  the  tumblers ,  or  pul - 
leys ,  to  which  the  tiers  are  tied,  to  clear  the  courfe 
of  cords  through  the  high-Iiffes.  26.  The  catch-board 
for  the  tumblers.  27.  The  tire-board.  28.  The  but¬ 
tons  for  the  knee-rolls  and  treddle-board,  deferibed  in 
number  20. 

Ribbons  of  alt  forts  are  prohibited  from  being  im¬ 
ported. 

RIBANDS  (from  rib  and  benS)y  in  naval  an4?‘^ec- 
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jbands,  ture,  long  narrow  flexible  pieces  of  timber,  nailed  up- 

Ribes.  on  the  outfide  of  the  ribs,  from  the  dem  to  the  ftern- 
vw~  pod,  fo  as  to  envelope  the  fhip  lengthwife,  and  appear 
on  her  fide  and  bottom  like  the  meridians  on  the  fnr- 
face  of  the  globe.  The  ribands  being  judicioufly  ar¬ 
ranged  with  regard  to  their  height  and  didance  from 
each  other,  and  forming  regular  fweeps  about  the  fhip’s 
body,  will  compofe  a  kind  of  frame,  whofe  interior  fur- 
face  will  determine  the  curve  of  all  the  intermediate 
or  filling-timbers  which  are  dationed  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones.  As  the  figure  of  the  fhip,s  bottom  ap¬ 
proaches  to  that  of  a  conoid,  and  the  ribands  have  a 
limited  breadth,  it  is  apparent  that  they  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  convex  furface  without  forming  a.  double 
curve,  which  will  be  partly  vertical  and  partly  hori¬ 
zontal  ;  fo  that  the  vertical  curve  will  increafe  by  ap¬ 
proaching  the  dem,  and  dill  more  by  drawing  near  the 
dern-pod.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  by  deviating  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  flip’s  length,  as  they  approach 
the  extreme  breadth  at  the  midfhip-frame,  the  ribands 
will  alfo  form  an  horizontal  curve.  The  lowed  of  rhefe, 
which  is  termined  upon  the  dem  and  dern-pod,  at 
the  height  of  the  rifing-line  of  the  .floor,  and  anfwers 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  floor-timber  upon  the  midfhip- 
frame,  is  called  th t  floor -rib  and.  That  -which  coincides 
with  the  wing-tranfom,  at  the  height  of  the  lowcr-deck 
upon  the  midfhip-frame,  is  termed  the  breadth  riband ; 
all  the  red,  which  are  placed  between  thefe  two,  are 
called  intermediate  ribands .  See  Ship-building. 

RIBES,  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry-bush:  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  56th  order,  Pomace#.  There  are  five 
petals,  and  damina  inferted  into  the  calyx  ;  the  flyle  is 
bifid ;  the  berry  polyfpermous,  inferior. 

The  currant  and  the  goofeberry  were  long  confider- 
ed  each  as  a  feparate  genus  ;  ribes  the  currant,  and 
groffularia  the  goofeberry  ;  but  they  are  now  joined 
together,  the  groffularia  being  made  a  fpecies  of  ribes  ; 
all  the  currant  kinds  having  inermous  or  thornlefs 
branches,  and  racemous  cluders  of  dowers  and  fruit ; 
and  the  goofeberry  have  fpinons  branches,  and  dowers 
and  fruit  for  the  mod  part  fingly. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  the  currant-tree,  two  of 
which,  and  their  varieties,  merit  culture  for  their  fruit; 
the  other  as  a  plant  of  variety  or  obfervation  :  all  of 
which  are  inermous  or  unarmed,  having  no  thorns  on 
the  branches. 

1.  Rubrum,  common  red-currant  tree,  See.  hath  a 
fhrubby  dem,  dividing  low  into  many  branches,  form¬ 
ing  a  bufhy  head,  five  or  fix  feet  high  or  more,  without 
thorns  ;  broad  trilobate  leaves,  and  fmooth  pendulous 
cluders  of  plane  greenifh  dowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall 
cluders  of  berries.  It  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  the 
hedges  in  mod  parts  of  Europe,  and  comprifes  all  forts 
of  red  and"  white  currants  ;  as,  common  fmall  red  cur¬ 
rant — large  bunched  red  currant— Champaigne  pale- 
red  currant — common  fmall  white  currant — large  white 
Dutch  currant — yellow  blotched-leaved  currant — di¬ 
ver  driped  leaved — gold  driped  leaved’— goofeberry- 
leaved.  All  thefe  forts  are  varieties  of  one  fpecies, 
ribes  rubrum ,  or  common  red  currant ;  it  being  the 
parent  from  which  all  the  others  were  fird  obtained 
from  the  feed,  and  improved  by  culture.  They  all 
dower  in  the  fpriug,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  June  and 
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July  ;  and  by  having  the  trees  in  different  fituations  and 
modes  of  training,  fuch  as  plantations  of  dandards  in  ' 
the  open  quarters  for  the  general  fupply,  others  train¬ 
ed  againd  walls  or  pales  of  different  afpe&,  the  fruit 
may  be  continued  ripe  in  good  perfection  from  about 
the  middle  of  June  until  November,  provided  the  later 
crops  are  defended  with  mats  or  nets  from  the  birds. 

2.  The  nigrum,  or  black  currant  tree,  hath  a  fhrub¬ 
by  dem,  dividing  low  into  many  branches,  forming  a 
bufhy  head  five  or  fix  feet  high  ;  broad  trilobate  leaves 
of  a  rank  odour,  and  having  racemous  cluders  of  ob¬ 
long  greenifh  flowers,  fucceeded  by  thin  cluders  of 
black  berries.  The  fruit  of  this  fpecies  being  of  a 
drong  flavour,  and  fomewhat  phyfical  relifh,  is  not  ge¬ 
nerally  liked;  it,  however,  is  accounted  very  wholefonie: 
there  is  aJfo  made  of  it  a  fyrup  of  high  edimatiou 
for  fore  throats  and  quinfies  ;  hence  the  fruit  is  often 
called  fquinancy  berries.  There  is  a  variety  called  the 
Pennfybanian  black  currant ,  having  fmaller  fnoots  and 
leaves,  not  drong  feented,  and  fmall  fruit  but  of  little 
value  ;  fo  the  fhrub  is  edeemed  only  for  variety  and 
ihrubberies.  The  mode  of  bearing  of  all  the  varieties 
of  currants  is  both  in  the  old  and  young  wood  all 
along  the  fides  of  the  branches  and  fhoots,  often  upon 
a  fort  of  fmall  fprigs  and  fnags,  producing  the  fruit  in 
numerous  long  pendulous  cluders. 

3.  The  groffularia,  or  common  goofeberry  bufh,  rifes 
with  a  low  fhrubby  dem,  dividing  low  into  a  very  bran¬ 
chy  bufhy  head,  armed  with  fpines  ;  trilobate  fmallifh 
leaves,  having  hairy  ciliated  footdalks-;  and  fmall  green¬ 
ifh  flowers,  fucceeded  by  hairy  berries*  It  confifls  of 
many  varieties,  of  different  fizes  and  colours. 

4.  The  reclinatum,  or  reclinated  broad-leaved  goofe¬ 
berry’  bufh,  rifes  with  a  low  fhrubby  dem,  and  reclina¬ 
ted  fomewhat  prickly  branches,  trilobate  broadifh  leaves,, 
and  fmall  greenifh  flowers,  having  the  pedunculi  fur- 
nifhed  with  triphyllous  bra&ea. 

5.  The  oxyacanthoides,  or  oxyacantha-leaved  goofe- 
berry,  hath  a  fhrubby  dem,  and  branches  armed  on 
all  fides  with  fpines,  and  largifh  trilobate  hawthorn 
leaves. 

6.  The  uva  crifpa,  or  fmooth  goofeberry;  hath  a 
fhrubby  ftem,  and  branches  armed  with  fpines  ;  trilo¬ 
bate  leaves  ;  pedicles  having  monophyllous  bra&ea ;  and 
fmooth  fruit. 

7.  The  cynofbati,  or  prickly-fruited  goofeberry  bufhj 
hath  a  fhrubby  dem  and  branches,  armed  with  fpines,. 
modly  at  the  axillas,  and  prickly  fruit  in  cluders. 

All  the  above  feven  fpecies  of  ribes,  both  currants 
and  goofeberry  kinds,  and  their  refpe&ive  varieties, 
are  very  hardy  fhrubs,  that  profper  almod  anywhere, 
both  in  open  and  fhady  fituations,  and  in  any  com¬ 
mon  foil ;  bearing  plentifully  in  any  expofure,  though 
in  open  funny  fituations  they  produce-  the  larged  and 
faired  fruit,  ripening  to  a  richer  vinous  flavour  5  but 
it  is  eligible  to  plant  them  in  different  fituations  andA 
afpeds,  in  order  to  have  the  fruit  as-  early  and  late  as 
poilible. 

They  are  commonly  planted  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
modly  as  dwarf  dandards,  in  the  open  quarters,  for 
the  general  fupply  ;.  being  difpofed  fometimes  in  con¬ 
tinued  plantations  in  rows;  eight  or  ten  feet  by  fix 
afunder,  where  great  quantities  of  the  fruit  are  re¬ 
quired  for  market  or  other  large  fupplies  ;  and  are 
fometiiftes  difpofed  in  Angle  ranges  round  the  outward 
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Ribea  edge  of  the  quarters,  eight  feet  afunder  ;  Frequently  in 
'^iccia  llnSle  cro^s  rows>  *n  or^er  to  divide  the  ground  into 
feparate  wide  plats  or  breaks,  of  from  20  to  30  or  43 
feet  wide,  which  alfo  ferves  to  fhelter  the  ground  a 
little  in  winter  ;  in  all  of  which  methods  of  planting 
them  as  ftandards,  they  Ihould  be  generally  trained  up 
to  a  fmgle  Item  about  a  foot  high,  then  fuffered  to 
branch  out  every  way  all  around  into  bufhy  heads, 
keeping  the  middle,  however,  open,  and  the  branches 
moderately  thin,  to  admit  the  fun  and  Tree  air  ;  though 
if  fome  are  fanned,  that  is,  trimmed  on  two  lides  op- 
pofitely,  fo  as  to  make  the  other  branches  range  in  a 
line  like  an  efpalier,  they  will  take  up  much  lefs  of 
the  ground,  and;  by  admitting  the  fun  and  air  more 
freely,  they  will  produce  large  fair  fruit.  They  are 
likewife  trained  againft  walls  or  palings,  like  other  wall- 
irees,  but  principally  fome  of  the  large  red  and  white 
Dutch  currants,  in  which  they  will  produce  fine  large 
•  fruit,  and  thofe  againft  any  fouth  fence  will  ripen  ear¬ 

ly,  and  be  high  flavoured  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  plant  a 
few  both  againft  fouth,  north,  eaft,  and  weft  walls,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  fruit  ripe  both  early  and  late,  in 
a  long  fuccefiion.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  plant  a  few  of 
the  fineft  forts  of  goofeberries  againft  a  warm  fence, 
both  to  have  early  green  goofeberries  for  tarts,  &c.  as 
well  as  to  ripen  early ;  and  they  will  grow  very  large 
and  fine.  Sometimes  both  currants  and  goofeberries 
are  alfo  trained  in  low  efpaliers  for  variety,  and  they" 
produce  very  fine  fruit. 

The  fruits  both  of  the  currant  and  goofeberry  are 
of  an  acid  and  cooling  nature,  and  as  fuch  are  fome- 
times  ufed  in  medicine,  efpecially  the  juice  reduced  to 
a  jelly  by  boiling  with  fugar.  From  the  juice  of  cur¬ 
rants  alfo  a  very  agreeable  wine  is  made. 

RICAUT,  or  Rycaut  (Sir  Paul),  an  eminent 
Englifh  traveller,  of  the  time  of  whofe  birth  we  find 
no  account;  but  in  1661,  he  was  appointed  fecretary 
to  the  earl  of  Winchelfea,  who  was  fent  ambaflador 
extraordinary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  During  his 
continuance  in  that  ftation,  he  wrote,  “  The  prefent 
State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  three  books,  contain¬ 
ing  the  maxims  of  the  Turkifh  policy,  their  religion, 
and  military  difcipline,”  London,  folio,  1670.  He  af¬ 
terwards  refided  1 1  years  as  conful  at  Smyrna,  where, 
at  the  command  of  Charles  II.  he  compofed  “  The  pre¬ 
fent  ftate  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  anno 
Chrljli  1678.”  On  his  return,  Lord  Clarendon  being 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  made  him  his  prin¬ 
cipal  fecretary  for  Leinfter  and  Connaught  :  king 
James  II.  knighted  him  ;  and  made  him  one  of  the  pri¬ 
vy  council  in  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  admi¬ 
ralty  ;  all  which  he  held  to  the  Revolution.  He  was 
employed  by  King  William  as  refident  at  the  Hanfe- 
towns  in  Lower  Saxony,  where  he  continued  for  ten 
years  ;  but  being  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities,  he 
obtained  leave  to  return  in  1 700,  and  died  the  fame  year. 
Ricaut  continued  “  Knolles’s  Hiftory  of  the  Turks, 
and  Platina’s  Lives  of  the  Popes  befides  which,  there 
are  fome  other  productions  under  his  name. 

RICCIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  natural  order 
of  algae,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  is  no  calyx,  but  a  veficular  cavity  within  the  fub- 
Hance  of  the  leaf.  There  is  no  corolla  ;  the  antherae 
are  cylindrical,  and  feffile,  placed  on  the  germen,  which 
is  .turbinated  ;  the  ftyle  is  filiform,  perforating  the  a n- 


thera  ;  and  the  feed. cafe  is  fpherical,  crowned  with  the  Rice 
withered  anthcra  ;  the  feeds  are  hemifpherical  and  pedi-  I) 
cellated.  Richar<Iia 

RICE.  See  Oryza.  “  Rice  bras,  (fays  Mr  Marf- 
den)  whilft  in  the  hulk,  is  in  India  called  paddee,  and  S,,maL\ 
affumes  a  different  name  in  each  of  its  other  various  P*  60. 
Hates.  We  obferve  no  diftindtion  of  this  kind  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  our  grain  retains  through  all  its  ftages,  till 
8  it  becomes  flour,  its  original  name  of  barley,  wheat,  or 
oats.  The  following,  befide  many  others,  are  names 
applied  to  rice,  in  its  different  ftages  of  growth  and  pre¬ 
paration:  paddee  y original  name  of  the  feed;  oojfay,  grain 
of  laft  feafon  :  bu7inee>  the  plants  before  removed  to  the 
fawoors :  bras  or  bray,  rice,  the  hufk  of  the  paddee  be¬ 
ing  taken  off :  cbarroop9  rice  cleaned  for  boiling ;  naffee9 
boiled  rice  :  peerang,  yellow  rice  :  jambary  a  fervice  of 
rice,  &c. 

#  Among  people  whofe  general  obje&s  of  contempla¬ 
tion  are  few,  thofe  which  do  of  neceffity  engage  their 
attention,  are  often  more  nicely  diferiminated  than  the 
fame  objedfs  among  more  enlightened  people,  whofe 
ideas  ranging  pver  the  extenfive  field  of  art  and  fcience, 
difdain  to  fix  long  on  obvious  and  common  matters. 

Paddee ,  on  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  ifiands,  is  diftin- 
guifhed  into  two  forts  ;  Laddang  or  up-land  paddee, 
and  Sa<woor  or  low-land,  wliiclT  are  always  kept  fepa¬ 
rate,  and  will  not  grow  reciprocally.  Of  tliefe  the 
former  bears  the  higher  price,  being  a  whiter,  heartier, 
and  better  flavoured  grain,  and  having  the  advantage  in 
point  of  keeping.  Ihe  latter  is  much' more  prolific 
from  the  feed,  and  liable  to  lefs  rifle  in  the  culture,  but 
is  of  a  watery  fubftance,  produces  lefs  increafe  in  boil¬ 
ing,  and  is  fubjedt  to  a  fwifter  decay.  It  is,  however, 
in  more  common  ufe  than  the  former.  Befide  this  ge¬ 
neral  ‘diftindiion,  the  paddee  of  each  fort,  particularly 
the  Laddang,  prefents  a  variety  of  fpecies,  which,  as 
far  as  my  information  extends,  I  {hall  enumerate,  and 
endeavour  to  deferibe.  The  common  kind  of  dry  ground 
paddee  :  colour,  light  brown  :  the  fize  rather  large,  and 
very  little  crooked  at  the  extremity.  Paddee  undallong: 
dry  ground :  fhort  round  grain  :  grows  in  whorles  or 
bunches  round  the  Hock.  Paddee  ebbafs:  dry  ground  : 
large  grain  :  common.  Paddee  galloo  :  dry  ground : 
light  coloured  :  fcarce.  Paddee  fennee  :  dry  ground  : 
deep  coloured  ;  fmall  grain  :  fcarce.  Paddee  ejoo  :  dry 
ground  ;  light  coloured.  Paddee  homing  :  dry  ground  : 
deep  yellow  :  fine  l  ice  :  crooked,  and  pointed.  Paddee 
coocoor  ballum  :  dry  ground  :  much  efteemed  :  light  co¬ 
loured  ;  fmall,  and  very  much  crooked,  refembling  a 
dove’s  nail,  from  whence  its  name.  Paddee  pefang  ; 
diy  ground  :  outer  coat  light  brown  ;  inner  red  :  long¬ 
er,  fmaller,  and  lefs  crooked  than  the  coocoor  ballunu 
Paddee  Santong  :  the  fineft  fort  that  is  planted  in  wet 
ground  ;  fmall,  ftraight,  and  light  coloured.  In  general 
it  may  be  obferved  that  the  larger  grained  rice  is  the 
leaft  efteemed,  and  the  fmaller  and  whiter  the  molt 
prized.  In  the  Lampoon  country  they  make  a  diftinc- 
tion  of  paddee  crawang  and  paddee  jerroo  ;  the  former 
of  which  is  a  month  earlier  in  growth  than  the  latter*” 

Rice- Bird.  See  Oryzivera. 

Rice -Bunting .  See  Emberiza. 

RICHARD  I.  II.  and  III.  kings  of  England.  See 
England. 

RICHARDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants; 
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iichtrdfon.  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or- 
‘  der,  Stellate.  The  calyx  is  fexpartite  ;  the  corolla  mo- 
nopetalous,  and  fubcylindrical ;  and  there  are  three 
feeds. 

RICHARDSON  (Samuel),  a  celebrated  Englifli 
fentimental  novel-writer,  born  in  1688,  was  bred  to 
Ihe  bufinefs  of  a  printer,  which  he  exercifed  all  his  life 
with  eminence.  Though  he  is  laid  to  have  underftood 
no  language  but  his  own,  yet  he  acquired  great  repu¬ 
tation  by  his  three  epiffolary  novels,  intitled  Pamela , 
Clartffa%  and  Sir  Charles  Grandifm ;  which  fliow  an 
uncommon  knowledge  of  human  nature.  His  purpofe 
being  to  promote  virtue,  his  pictures  of  moral  excel¬ 
lence  are  by  much  too  highly  coloured  ;  and  he  has  de¬ 
fended  his  favourite  characters  inch  rather  as  we  might 
wilh  them  to  be,  than  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  rea¬ 
lity.  It  is  alfo  objected  by  fome,  that  his  writings 
have  not  always  the  good  effect  intended :  for  that,  in- 
flead  of  improving  natural  characters,  they  have  fa- 
fhioned  many  artificial  ones ;  and  have  taught  delicate 
and  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  defpife  every  one 
but  their  own  felf- exalted  perfons.  .  But  after  all  that 
can  be  urged  of  the  ill'effets  of  Mr  Richardfon’s  no¬ 
vels  on  weak  minds,  eager  to  adopt  charaters  they 
can  only  burlefque ;  a  fenfible  reader  will  improve  more 
by  Undying  fuch  models  of  perfection,  than  of  thofe 
nearer  to  the  natural  flandard  of  human  frailty,  and 
where  thofe  frailties  are  artfully  exaggerated  fo  as  to  fix 
and  mifemploy  the  attention  on  them.  A  ftroke  of  the 
palfy  carried  off  Mr  Richardfon,  after  a  few  days  111- 
nefs,  upon  the  4th  of  July  1761.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  parts,  and  a  lover  of  virtue ;  which,  for  aught  we 
have  ever  heard  to  the  contrary,  he  fhowed  in  his  life 
and  converfation  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  B tildes 
the  works  above-mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  an  2E- 
fop’s  Fables,  a  Tour  through  Britain,  4  vols,  and  a 
volume  of  Familiar  Letters  upon  bufinefs  and  other 
fubje&s.  He  is  faid  from  his  childhood  to  have  de¬ 
lighted  in  letter-writing ;  and  therefore  was  the  moiu 
eafily  led  to  throw  his  romances  into  that  form;  which, 
if  it  enlivens  the  hiftory  in  fome  refpedls,  yet  length¬ 
ens  it  with  uninterefting  prate,  and  formalities  that 
mean  nothing,  and  on  that  account  is  fometimes  found 
a  little  tedious  and  fatiguing. 

The  moil  eminent  writers  of  our  own  country,  and 
even  of  foreign  parts,  have  paid  their  tribute  to  the 
tranfeendant  talents  of  Mr  Richardfon,  whofe  works 
have  been  publifhed  in  almoft  every  language  and  coun¬ 
try  of  Europe.  They  have  been  greatly  admired,  not- 
\vithftanding!  every  difiimilitude  of  manners,  or  every 
difadvantage  of  tranllation.  M.  Diderot,  a  late  cele¬ 
brated  French  author,  fpeaking  of. the  means  employed 
to  move  the  pafiions,  in  his  Effay  On  Dramatic  Poetry, 
mentions  Richardfon  as  a  perfect  mailer  of  that  art : 
u  How  finking  (fays  he),  how  pathetic,  are  hisdeferip- 
tions !  His  perfonages,  though  filent,  are  alive  before 
•me  ;  and  of  thofe  who  fpeak,  the  actions  are  Hill  more 
affe&ing  than  the  words.” — The  famous  John-James 
Rouffean,  fpeaking,  in  his  letter  to  M.  d’Alembert,  of 
the  novels  of  Richardfon,  afferts,  “  that  nothing  was 
ever  written  equal  to,  or  even  approaching  them,  in  any 
language.” — Mr  Aaron  Hill  calls  his  Pamela  a  “  de¬ 
lightful  nurfery  of  virtue.” — Dr  Warton  fpeaks  thus  of 
Clementina  :  <c  Of  all  reprefen tations  of  madnefs,  that 
tff  Clementina,  in  the'Hifiory  of  Sir  Charles  Gntndifoh, 
Vol,  XVI.  Part  L 
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is  the  mofi  deeply  interefting.  I  know  not  whether  Richardfon- 
even  the  madnefs  of  Lear  is  wrought  up,  and  expreffed, 
by  fo  many  little  ftrokes  of  nature  and  paflion.  It  is 
abfolute  pedantry  to  prefer  and  compare  the  madnefs 
of  Oreftes  in  Euripides  to  this  of  Clementina.” — Dr 
Johnfon,  in  his  Introdu&ion  to  the  97  th  number  of  the 
Rambler,  which  was  written  by  Mr  Richardfon,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  reader  was  indebted'  for  that  day’s  en¬ 
tertainment  to  an  author,  “  from  whom  the  age  has  re¬ 
ceived  greater  favours,  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  taught  the  paflions'to  move  at 
the  command  of  virtue  •”  and,  in  his  Life  of  Rowe, 
he  fays,  “  The  chara&er  of  Lothario  feems  to  have 
been  expanded  by  Richardfon  into  that  of  Lovelace ; 
but  he  lias  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  effeCl  of 
the  fi&ion.  Lothario,  with  gaiety  which  cannot  be 
hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  defpifed,  retains 
too  much  of  the  fpeClator’s  kindnefs.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  Richardfon  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  efieem 
and  deteftation ;  to  make  virtuous  refentment  overpower 
all  the  benevolence  which  wit,  and  elegance,  and  cou¬ 
rage,  naturally  excite  ;  and  to  lofe  at  lafi  the  hero  in 
the  villain.” — Dr  Young  very  pertinently  obferved, 
that  Mr  Richardfon,  with  the  mere  advantages  of  na¬ 
ture,  improved  by  a  very  moderate  progrefs  in  educa¬ 
tion,  ftruck  out  at  once,  and  of  his  own  accord,  into  a 
new  province  of  writing,  in  which  he  fucceeded  to  ad¬ 
miration.  And  what  is  more  remarkable,  that  he  not 
only  began,  but  finifhed,  the  plan  on  which  he  fet  out, 
leaving  no  room  for  any  one  after  him  to  render  it  more 
complete  :  and  that  not  one  of  the  various  writers  that 
have  ever  fince  attempted  to  imitate  him,  have  in  any 
refpeCl  equalled,  or  at  all  approached  near  him.  This 
kind  of  romance  is  peculiarly  his  own;  and  “  I  confider 
him  (continues  the  DoClor)  as  a  truly  great  natural 
genius ;  as  great  and  fupereminent  in  his  way  as 
Shakefpeare  and  Milton  were  in  theirs.” 

Richardson  (Jonathan),  a  celebrated  painter  of  Walpole's 
heads,  was  born  about  the  year  1665,  and  againfi  his  Anecdotes  of 
inclination  was  placed  by  his  fathcr-in- law  apprentice  fainting  in 
to  a  ferivener,  with  whom  he  lived  fix  years  ;  when  ob-  &nZlanat 
taining  his  freedom  by  the  death  of  his  mafier,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  bent  of  his  difpofition,  and  at  20  years  old 
became  the  difciple  of  Riley ;  with  whom  he  lived  four 
years,  whofe  niece  he  Harried,  and  of  whofe  manner  he 
acquired  enough  to  maintain  a  folid  and  lading  reputa¬ 
tion,  even  during  the  lives  of  Kneller  and  Dahl ;  and 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  profeffion  when  they  went 
off  the  ltage. 

There  is  ftrength,  roundnefs,  and  boldnefs  in  his  co-  - 
louring ;  but  his  men  want  dignity,  and  his  women 
grace.  The  good  fenfe  of  the  nation  is  charaClerifed 
in  his  portraits.  You  fee  he  lived  in  an  age  when  nei¬ 
ther  enthufiafm  nor  fervility  were  predominant.  Yet 
with  a  pencil  fo  firm,  poffeffed  of  a  numerous  and  ex¬ 
cellent  colle<fiion  of  drawings,  full  of  the  theory,  and 
profound  in  reflections  on  his  art,  lie  drew  nothing  well 
below  the  head,  and  was  void  of  imagination.  His  at¬ 
titudes,  draperies,  and  back-grounds,  are  totally  infipid 
and  unmeaning ;  fo  ill  did  lie  apply  to  his  own  praClice 
the  fugacious  rules  and  hints  lie  bellowed  on  others. 

Though  he  wrote  with  fire  and  judgment,  Ids  paintings 
owed  little  to  either.  No  man  dived  deeper  into  the 
inexhauftible  ffores  of  Raphael,  or  was  more  fmitten 
with  the  native  luftre  of  Vandvck,  Yet  though  capa- 
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Hichardfon.bJe  0f  tailing  the  elevation  of  the  one  and  the  elegance 
l1  -V  '  Gf  the  other,  he  could  never  contrive  to  fee  with  their 
eyes,  when  he  was  to  copy  nature  himfelf.  One  won¬ 
ders  that  he  could  comment  their  works  fo  well,  and 
imitate  them  fo  little. 

He  quitted  bufinefs  himfelf  fome  years  before  his 
death  ;  but  his  temperance  and  virtue  contributed  to 
protrafl  his  life  to  a  great  length  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  underftanding,  and  in  the  felicity  of  domeftic 
friendship.  Pie  had  had  a  paralytic  ftroke  that  affect¬ 
ed  his  arm,  yet  never  difabled  him  from  his  cuftomary 
walks  and  exercife.  He  had  been  in  St  James’s  Park, 
and  died  Suddenly  at  his  houfe  in  QueenViquare  on  his 
return  home,  May  28.  1745,  when  he  had  paffed  the 
80th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  fon  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  his  difciple  Mr  Hud- 
fon,  and  another  to  Mr  Grigfon  an  attorney.  The 
tafte  and  learning  of  the  fon,  and  the  harmony  in  which 
he  lived  with  his  father,  are  viiiblc  in  the  joint  works 
they  compofed.  The  father  in  1719  publifhed  two 
difeourfes :  1.  An  EfTay  on  the  whole  Art  of  Criticifm 
as  it  relates  to  Painting ;  2.  An  Argument  in  behalf  of 
the  Science  of  a  Counoiffeur  ;  bound  in  one  volume  oc¬ 
tavo.  In  1722  came  forth  An  Account  of  fome  of 
the  flatues,  bas-reliefs,  drawings,  and  pi&ures,  in  Italy, 
&c.  with  Remarks  by  Mr  Richardfon,  Senior  and  juni¬ 
or.  The  fon  made  the  journey  ;  and  from  his  notes, 
letters,  and  observations,  they  both  at  his  return  compi¬ 
led  this  valuable  work.  As  the  father  was  a  formal 
man,  with  a  flow,  but  loud  and  Sonorous  voice,  and,  in 
truth,  with  fome  affe&ation  in  his  manner  ;  and  as  there 
is  much  Angularity  in  his  ftyle  and  expreflion,  thefe  pe¬ 
culiarities  (for  they  were  fcarcely  foibles)  ftruck  Super¬ 
ficial  readers,  and  between  the  laughers  and  the  envious 
the  book  was  much  ridiculed.  Yet  both  this  and  the 
former  are  full  of  matter,  good  fenfe,  and  inftru&ion  : 
and  the  very  quaintnefs  of  fome  exprefiions,  and  their 
laboured  novelty,  fhow  the  difficulty  the  author  had  to 
convey  mere  vifible  ideas  through  the  medium  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Thofe  works  remind  one  of  Cibber’s  inimi¬ 
table  treatife  on  the  ftage  :  when  an  author  writes  on 
his  own  profeffion,  feels  it  profoundly,  and  is  fenfible 
his  readers  do  not,  he  is  not  only  excufable,  but  meri¬ 
torious,  for  illuminating  the  fubjeCt  by  new  metaphors 
or  bolder  figures  than  ordinary.  He  is  the  coxcomb 
that  Sneers,  not  he  that  inilru&s,  in  appropriated  dic¬ 
tion. 

If  thefe  authors  were  cenfured  when  converfant 
within  their  own  circle,  it  was  not  to  be  expeCled  that 
they  would  be  treated  with  milder  indulgence  when 
they  ventured  into  a  Sifter  region.  In  1734,  they  pub¬ 
lifhed  a  very  thick  oClavo,  containing  explanatory  notes 
and  remarks  on  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  with  the  life 
of  the  author,  and  a  difeourfe  on  the  poem.  Again 
were  the  good  fenfe,  the  judicious  criticifms,  and  the 
Sentiments  that  broke  forth  in  this  work,  forgotten  in 
the  Angularities  that  diflinguifh  it.  The  father  having 
Said  in  apology  for  being  little  converfant  in  claffic  lite¬ 
rature,  that  he  had  looked  into  them  through  his  fon, 
Hogarth,  whom  a  quibble  could  furnifh  with  wit,  drew 
the  father  peeping  through  the  nether  end  of  a  tele- 
fcope,  with  which  his  fon  was  perforated  at  a  Virgil 
aloft  on  a  Shelf.  Yet  how  forcibly  Richardfon  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  Spirit  of  his  author,  appears  from  his  com- 
prehenfive  expreflion,  that  Milton  was  an  ancient ,  born 


two  thou f and  years  after  bis  time,  PJchardfon,  however,  Richele 
was  as  incapable  of  reaching  the  fublime  or  harmonious  Riches! 
in  poetry,  as  he  was  in  painting,  though  fo  capable  of  “Y- 
illullrating  both.  Some  Specimens  of  verfe  that  he  has 
given  us  here  and  there  in  his  works,  excite  no  curiofi- 
ty  for  more,  though  he  informs  us  in  his  Milton,  that 
if  painting  was  his  wife,  poetry  had  been  his  Secret  con¬ 
cubine.  It  is  remarkable,  that  another  commentator 
of  Milton  has  made  the  fame  confeffion, 

- Sunt  &  mihi  carmina ,  me  quo que  dicunt 

Vatzm  pajiores  * - 

fays  Dr  Bentley.  Neither  the  doftor  nor  the  painter 
add  fed  non  ego  credulus  i/lis ,  though  all  their  readers  arc 
ready  to  Supply  it  for  both.  Befides  his  pi&ures  and 
commentaries,  we  have  a  few  etchings  by  his  hand,  par¬ 
ticularly  two  or  three  of  Milton,  and  his  own  head. 

The  Sale  of  his  collection  of  drawings,  in  February 
*  747,  lafted  18  days,  and  produced  about  2060 1.  life 
pictures  about  700 1.  Hudfon  his  fon-in-law  bought 
many  of  the  drawings. 

RICHELET  (Caefar  Peter),  a  French  writer,  born 
in  1631  at  Chemin  in  Champagne.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Patru  and  Ablancourt ;  and  like  them  applied  him¬ 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  French  language  with  fuccefs. 

He  compiled  a  dictionary  of  that  language,  full  of  new 
and  ufeful  remarks  ;  but  exceptionable,  as  containing 
many  Satirical  reflections  and  obfeenities.  The  beft 
edition  is  that  of  Lyons,  3  vok  folio,  1728.  He  alfo  ' 
collected  a  Small  dictionary  of  rhymes,  and  compofed 
fome  other  pieces  in  the  grammatical  and  critical  way. 

He  died  1*11  1698. 

RICHES,  a  word  ufed  always  in  the  plural  number, 
means  wealth,  money,  pofieffion,  or  a  Splendid  Sump¬ 
tuous  appearance.  When  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fortune 
of  private  perfons,  whether  patrimonial  or  acquired,  it 
Signifies  opuiencea  ;  term  which  exprefles  not  the  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  the  pofieffion,  of  numerous  Superfluities. — - 
The  riches  of  a  llate  or  kingdom  exprefles  the  produce 
of  induftry,  of  commerce,  of  different  incorporated  bo¬ 
dies,  of  the  internal  and  external  adminiftration  of  the 
principal  members  of  which  the  Society  is  compofed. 

See. 

Our  Saviour  fays,  that  it  is  more  eafy  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  tcv 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  we  find,  in  fad,  that 
riches  frequently  bring  along  with  them  a  degree  of  in¬ 
attention,  lukewarmnefs,  and  irreligion,  fuch  as  Suffici¬ 
ently  confirms  the  divine  affertion  ;  which  is  merely  a 
general  truth,  and  which  by  no  means  afferts  the  abfo- 
lute  impofiibility  of  being  virtuous  and  rich  at  the  fame 
time.  For  as  the  ancient  philofophers  wifely  taught, 
riches,  confidered  in  themfelves,  and  abftradedly  from 
the  bad  purpofes  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  are  not 
neceffarily  incompatible  with  virtue  and  wifdora.  They 
are  indeed  abfolutely  indifferent ;  in  good  hands  they 
will  be  ufeful,  and  promote  the  caufe  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  humanity;  and  in  bad  hands  they  are  the  Source  of 
much  mifehief ;  on  the  one  hand  they  confer  the  power 
of  doing  much  good,  and  on  the  other  they  are  equally 
powerful  in  doing  ill. 

To  men,  however,  whofe^principles  of  virtue  are  not 
Sufficiently  founded,  riches  are  unqueftionably  a  dange¬ 
rous  and  Seducing  bait ;  and  as  the  ancients  rightly 
taught,  they  are  to  the  greateft  number  6f  men,  in  aa 
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infinite  variety  of  clrcumflances,  a  powerful  obftacle  to 
the  practice  of  moral  virtues,  to  the  progrefs  of  truth, 
and  a  weight  which  prevents  them  from  rifing  to  that 
degree  of  Knowledge  and  perfed  ion  of  which  human  na¬ 
ture  is  capable.  1  hey  multiply  without  ceafing  the 
occafions  of  vice,  by  the  facility  wrhich  they  give  to  fa- 
tisfy  a  multitude  of  irregular  paffions,  and  to  turn  at 
length  thofe  who  are  attached  to  them  from  the 
road  of  virtue*  and  from  the  defire  of  inquiring  after 
truth. 

It  is  this  which  Seneca  means  to  exprefs,  when  he 
fays,  “  that  riches  in  a  vaft  number  of  cafes  have  been 
a  great  obftacle  to  philofopliy  ;  and  that,  to  enjoy  free¬ 
dom  of  mind  neceffary  for  ftudy,  a  man  mull  live  in 
poverty,  or  as  if  he  were  poor.  Every  man  (adds  he) 
who  wifhes  to  lead  a  pleafant,  tranquil,  and  fecure  life, 
muft  avoid,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  deceitfulnefs  of 
riches,  which  are  a  bait  with  which  we  allow*  ourfelves 
to  be  taken  as  in  a  fnarc,  without  afterwards  havino* 
the  power  to  extricate  ourfelves,  being  fo  much  the 
more  unhappy,  that  we  believe  we  pofiefs  them,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  they  tyrrannize  over  us.”  Senec.  E- 
pift.  17.  and  Epijl .  8. 

“  The  wife  man  (fays  the  fame  author  in  another 
place)  does  not  love  riches  to  excefs,  but  he  would  not 
choofe  wholly  to  diveft  himfelf  of  them;  he  does  not 
receive  them  into  his  foul,  but  into  his  houfe  ;  he  is 
careful  of  them,  and  employs  them  for  the  purpofe  of 
opening  a  wide  field  for  virtue,  and  of  making  it  ap¬ 
pear  in  all  its  fplendor.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  wife 
man  has  not  more  occafions  of  dilplaying  the  elevation 
and  greatnefs  of  his  mind  when  he  is  poffeffed  of  riches 
than  when  he  labours  under  indigence,  fince,  in  the  laft 
condition,  he  can  exercife  only  one  virtue,  namely,  re¬ 
signation  ;  whereas,  riches  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying,  in  their  greateft  luftre,  the  virtues  of  tem¬ 
perance,  ^  liberality,  diligence,  regularity,  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  There  is  no  occafion,  then,  to  prohibit  philo- 
fophers  from  the  ufe  of  wealth,  or  to  condemn  wifdom 
to  poverty.  .  The  philofopher  may  pofiefs  the  greateft 
riches,  provided  he  has  not  employed  force  or  (hed 
blood  in  acquiring  them  ;  provided  he  has  not  gained 
rhem  by  unjuft  or  illegal  means  j  in  a  word,  provided 
the  ufe  which  he  makes  of  them  be  as  pure  as  the 
iource  from  which  they  wrere  derived,  and  no  perfon 
(the  envious  excepted)  regretting  his  pofTeflion  ;  he  will 
not  refufe  the  kindnefs  of  fortune,  and  will  enjoy,  with¬ 
out  fhame  or  pride,  the  wealth  acquired  by  honeft 
means ;  he  will  have  more  reafon  to  glory,  if,  after  ex- 
pofing  his  riches  to  the  view  of  the  whole  world, 
he  can  defire  any  perfon  to  carry  away  the  reward 
of  treachery  or  the  fruits  of  oppreffion.  If,  after 
thefe  words,  his  riches  continue  undiminifhed,  this  man 
is  truly  great,  and  worthy  to  be  rich.  If  he  has  nut 
allowed  to  enter  into  his  pofielfion  the  fmalleft-piece  of 
money  gained  by  unwarrantable  means,  neither  will  he 
'refufe  the  greateft  riches,  which  are  the  bleftings  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  the  fiuit  of  virtue  :  if  he  can  be  rich,  he  will 
choofe  to  be  fo,  and  he  fhall  have  riches ;  but  lie  will 
regard  them  as  bleffings  of  uncertain  poffeffion,  and  of 
which  he  may  be  every  moment  deprived  ;  lie  will  not 
permit  them  to  be  a  load  tef  himfelf  or  to  others ;  he 
wi  I  give  them  to  the  good,  or  to  thofe  whom  lie  would 
make  good  ;  but  he  will  give  them  with  the  niceft  wifi. 
taking  care  always  to  diftribute  them  to  the  moft 
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worthy,  and  to  thofe  who  remember  that  they  muft  Prichhcq. 
give  an  account,  as  well  of  the  wealth  which  they  re- 
ceive  from  heaven,  as  of  the  purpofes  to  which  it  is  ap* 
plied. ”  Senec.  de  Vita  Beata ,  cap.  21,  22,  &  23. 

RICHLIEU  (John  Armand  du  Plefiis  de),  cardi¬ 
nal  of  Richheti  and  Fronfac,  bifhop  of  Lucon,  Sc c. 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1 585.  He  was  of  excellent  parts  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  22  had  the  addrefsto  obtain  a  difpen- 
fation  to  enjoy  the  bifhopric  of  Lucon  in  1607.  Re- 
turning  into  France,  he  applied  himfelf  in  a  particular 
manner  to  the  fundion  of  preaching  ;  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  this  way  procured  him  the  office  of  almoner  to  the 
queen  Mary  de  Medicis.  His  abilities  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs  advanced  him  to  be  fecretary  of  ftate  in 
1616;  and  the  king  foon  gave  him  the  preference  to  all 
his  other  fecretaries.  The  death  of  the  marquis 
d’Ancre  having  produced  a  revolution  in  ftate  affairs, 

Richlieu  retired  to  Avignon  ;  where  he  employed  liirn- 
felf  in  compofing  books  of  contrbverfy  and  piety.  The 
kino*  having  recalled  him  to  court,  he  was  made  a  cardi¬ 
nal  m  1622  ;  and,  two  years  after,  firft  minifter  of  ftate* 
and  grand  mafter  of  the  navigation.  In  1626,  the  ifle 
of  Rhe'e  was  preferved  by  his  care,  and  Rochelle  taken, 
having  flopped  up  the  haven  by  that  famous  dyke  which 
he  ordered  to  be  made  there.  He  accompanied  the  king 
to  the  fiege  of  Cazal,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  raffing  of  it  in  1629.  He  alfo  obliged  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  to  the  peace  at  Alets,  which  proved  the  ruin  of 
that  party  ;  he  took  Pamerol,  and  fuccoured  Cazal  be- 
fieged  by  Spinola.  In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  found 
fault  with  his  conduct,  and  perfuaded  the  king  to  dff* 
card  him.  The  cardinal,  for  his  part,  was  unmoved 
with  it ;  and  by  his  reafonings  overthrew  what  was 
thought  to  be  determined  againft  him  ;  fo  that,  inftead 
of  being  difgraced,  he  from  that  moment  became  more 
powerful  than  ever.  He  puniflied  all  his  enemies  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  have  had  him  fuffer;  and 
the  day  which  produced  this  event,  fo  glorious  to  car¬ 
dinal  Richlieu,  was  called  the  day  of  dupes.  This  able 
minifter  had  from  thencefonvards  an  afeendancy  over  the 
king’s  mind  ;  and  he  now  refolved  to  humble  the  excef- 
five  pride  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  For  that  purpofe 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Gnftaphus  Adolphus  king 
of  Sweden,  for  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Ger¬ 
many^  He  alfo  entered  into  a  league  with  the  duke  of 
Bavaria  ;  fecured  Lorrain  ;  raffed  "a  part  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire  againft  the  emperor  ;  treated  with  the 
Dutch  to  continue  the  war  againft  Spain  ;  favoured  the 
Catalans  and  Portugucfe  till  they  (hook  off  the  Spanifli 
yoke  ;  and,  in  fhort,  took  lo  many  different  nieafures, 
that  he  accomplifhed  his  defign  ;  and  after  having  car¬ 
ried  on  the  war  with  fuccefs,  was  thinking  of  concluding 
it  by  a  peace,  when  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  De¬ 
cember  1642,  aged  58.  He  was  interred  in  the  Sor- 
honne,  where  a  magnificent  maufoleum  is  ereded  to  his 
memory.  This  great  politician  made  the  arts  and  fineness 
fiouriih;  formed  the  botanical  garden  at  Paris,  called  the 
Eng's  garden  ;  founded  the  French  academy  ;  eftablifh- 
ed  the  royal  printing-houfe ;  ereded  the  palace  afterwards  % 
called  Le  Palais  Royal ,  which  he  prefented  to  the  king; 
and  rebuilt  the  Sorbonne  with  a  magnificence  that  ap¬ 
pears  truly  royal.  Befides  his  books  of  controverfy  and 
piety,  there  go  under  the  name  of  this  minifter,  A 
Journal,  in  2  vols  i2mo  ;  and  a  Political  Tcftament,  ini 
izmo ;  all  treating  of  politics  and  ftate  affairs.  Cardi- 
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nal  Mazarine  purfued  Richlieu’s  plan 
many  of  the  Rhemes  which  he  had  begun,  but  left  unfi- 
nifhed. 

RICINUS,  or  PALMA  Christi,  in  botany  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  monodeJphia  order,  belonging  to  the  mo- 
noecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and.  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  38th  order,  Tricocca.  The  male  calyx  is 
quinquepartite  ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  {lamina  nu¬ 
merous.  The  female  calyx  is  tripartite  ;  there  is  no 
corolla,  but  three  bifid  ftyles,  with  a  trilocular  capfule, 
and  a  Tingle  feed.  There  are  three  fpecies,  of  which 
the  moll  remarkable  is  the  communis,  or  common 
palma  Chrifti.  This  tree  is  of  fpeedy  growth,  as  in  one 
year  it  arrives  at  its  full  height,  which  feldorn^  exceeds 
20  feet.  The  trunk  is  fubligneous  ;  the  pith  is  large  ; 
the  leaves  broad  avid-  palmated ;  the  flower  ipike  is  Am¬ 
ple,  and  thickly  fet  with  yellow  bloffoms  in  the  fhape  of 
a  cone  ;  the  capfule 3  are  triangular  and  prickly,  con¬ 
taining  three  fmooth  gray  mottled  feeds.  When  the 
bunches  begin  to  turn  black,  they  are  gathered,  dried 
in  the  fun,  and  the  feeds  picked  out.  They  are  after¬ 
wards  put  up  for  ufe  as  wanted,  or  for  exportation. 

Caftor  oil  is  obtained  either  by  exprefiion  or  by  de- 
co&ion.  The  firft  method  is  pra&ifed  in  England ;  the 
latter  in  Jamaica.  It  is  common  firft  to  parch  the  tints 
or  feeds  in  an  iron  pot  over  the  fire  ;  but  this  gives  the 
oil  an  empyreumatic-tafte,  fmell,  and  colour  ;  and  it  is 
beft  prepared  in  this  manner  :  A  large  iron  pot  or  boiler 
is  firit  prepared,  and  half  filled  with  water.  The  nuts 
are  then  beaten  in  parcels  in  deep  wooden  mortars,  and 
after  a  quantity  is  beaten  it  is  thrown  into  the  iron  vef- 
fel.  The  fire  is  then  lighted,  and  the  liquor  is  gently 
boiled  for  two  hours,  and  kept  conftantly  ftirred.  About 
this  time  the  oil  begins  to  feparate,  and  fwims  on  the 
top,  mixed  with  a  white  froth,  and  is  flammed  off  till 
»o  more  rifes.  The  fleimmings  are  "  heated  in  a  fmail 
iron  pot,  and  ftrained  through  a  cloth.  When  cold,  it 
is  put  up  in  jars  or  bottles  for  ufe. 

Caftor  oil,  thus  made,  is  clear  and  well  flavoured, 
and  if  put  into  proper  bottles  will  keep  fweet  for  rears. 
rPbe  exprefled  caftor  oil  foon  turns  rancid,  became  the 
mucilaginous  and  acrid  parts  of  the  nut  are  fqneezed 
out  with  the  oil.  On  this  account  the  preference  is  given 
to  well  prepared  oil  by  decodlion.  An  Eiiglifh  gallon 
of  the  feeds  yield  about  two  pounds  of  oil,  which  is  a 
great  proportion. 

Before  the  difturbances  in  America,  the  planters  im¬ 
ported  train  oil  for  lamps  and  other  purpofes  about  fu- 
gar  works.  It  is  now  found  that  the  caftor  oil  can  be 
procured  as  cheap  as  the  filh  oil  of  America  :  it  burns 
clearer,  and  has  not  any  offenfive  fmell.  This  oil,  too, 
is  fit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  the  painter,  or  for  the  apo¬ 
thecary  in  ointments  and  plafters.  As  a  medicine,  it 
purges  without  ftimulus,  and  is  fo  mild  as  to  be  given 
to  infants  foon* after  biith,  to  purge  off  the  meconium. 
All  oils  are  noxious  to  infers,  but  the  caftor  oil  kills 
and  expels  them.  It  is  generally  given  as  a  purge  after 
uiing  the  cabbage  bark  fome  days.  In  conftipation  and 
belly -ach  this  oil  is  ufed  with  remarkable  fuccefs.  It 
fits  well  on  the  flomach,  allays  the  fpalm,  and  brings 
about  a  plentiful  evacuation  by  ftool,  efpecially  if  at  the 
lame  time  fomentations,  or  the  warm  bath,  are  ufed. — 
Belly  -aeh  is  at  prefent  lefs  frequent  in  Jamaica  than  for¬ 
merly,  owing  to  feveral  caufes.  The  inhabitants,  in 
general,  live  better,  and  drink  better  liquors ;  but  the 
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,  and  completed  exceffive  drinking  of  new  rum  ftill  makes  it  frequent 


amongft  foldiers,  Tailors,  and  the  lower  order  of  white 
people.  It  has  been  known  to  happen  too  from  viiceral  ob« 
ftruritions  after  intermittents,  or  marfh  fevers,  in  Jamaica. 

The  ricinus  Americanus  grows  as  tall  as  a  little 

tree,  and  is  fo  beautiful  that  Millar  fays  it  deferves  a 

*  .  J  cc 

place  in  every  curious  garden,  and  he  planted  it  himfelf 

at  Chclfea.  It  expands  into  many  branches ;  the  leaves 
are  fometimes  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  ftem  as 
large  as  a  middle-fized  broom  ftaff ;  towards  the  top  of 
the  branch  it  has  a  clufter  of  flowers,  fomething  refem- 
bling  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  the  flowers  are  fmail  and  fta- 
minous,  but  on  the  body  of  the  plant  grow  bunches  of 
rough  triangular  hulks,  each  containing  three  fpeckled  ' 
feeds,  generally  fome  what  lefs  than  horfe  beans  ;  the 
fhell  is  brittle,  and  contains  white  kernels  of  a  fweet, 
oily,  and  liaufeous  tafte.  From  this  kernel  the  oil  is 
extracted,  and  if  the  medicine  fhould  become  officinal, 
the  feeds  may  be  imported  at  a  reafonable  rate,  as  the 
plant  grows  wild  and  in  great  plenty  in  all  the  Britifh  and 
French  American  iflands.  See  Oleum  Palma  Chrijli.  Of 
the  ricinus  communis  there  are  a  great  many  varieties ;  all 
of  them  fine  majeftic  plants,  annual,  or  at  mod  biennial,, 
in  this  country  ;  but  in  their  native  foil  they  are  faid  to 
be  perennial  both  in  root  and  ftem.  They  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot-bed,  and  require  the* 
fame  treatment  as  other  tender  exotics. 

RICKETS,  in  medicine.  See  there,  n°  34^7. 

RICOCHET,  in  gunnery,  is  when  guns,  howit¬ 
zers,  or  mortals,  are  loaded  with  fmail  charges,  and 
elevated  from  5  to  12  degrees,  fo  as  to  fire  T>ver  the 
parapet,  and  the  (hot  or  fhell  rolls  along  the  oppofite 
rampart  :  it  is  called  ricochet -firing,  and  the  batteries 
are  likewife  called  ricochet ‘batteries.  This  method  of 
firing'  was  firft  invented  by  M.  Belidor,  and  firft  ufed  at 
the  fiege  of  Ath  in  1697.  This  mode  of  firing  out  of 
mortars  was  firft  tried  in  1723  at  the  military  fchool  at 
Strafbourg,  and  with  fuccefs.  At  the  battle  of  Rof- 
bach,  in  1757,  the  king  of  Pruflia  had  feveral  6-inch 
mortars  made  with  trunnions,  and  mounted  on  travel¬ 
ling- carriages,  which  fired  obliquely  on  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  amorigft  their  horfe,  loaded  with  8  ounces  of 
powder,  and  at  an  elevation  of  one  degree  15  minutes* 
which  did  great  execution  ;  for  the  fhells  rolling  along 
the  lines,  with  burning  fuzes,  made  the  ftouteft  of  the 
enemy  not  wait  for  their  burfting. 

RICOTIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order, 
Si/iquofie <  The  liliqua  is  unilocular,  oblong,  and  com- 
prelfed,  with  plain  valvules. 

RIDGE,  in  agriculture,  a  long  piece  of  rifirig  land 
between  twro  furrow's.  See  Agriculture,  n°  1 1 1. 

R  IDG  LING,  or  R  IDG  EL,  among  farriers,  Sec. 
the  male  of  any  heaft  that  has  been  but  half-gelt. 

RIDICULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  that  fpe- 
cies  of  writing  which  excites  contempt  with  laughter. 

The  ridiculous ,  however,  differs  from  the  rifible ,  (fee 
Risible.)'  A  rifible  objedl  produceth  an  emotion  of 
laughter  merely :  a  ridiculous  objedl  13  improper  as 
well  as  rifible and  produceth  a  mixed  emotion,  wEich 
is  vented  by  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn. 

Burlefque,  though  a  great  engine  of  ridicule,  is  not 
Gon fined  to  that  fubjedl ;  for  it  is  clearly  diftinguiih- 
able  into  burlefque  that  excites  laughter  merely,  and 

burlefque 
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.  ;4;'cule.  burlefque  that  provokes  derifion  or  ridicule.  A  grave 
-v —  fubjeft  in  which  there  is  no  impropriety,  may  tie 
brought  down  by  a*  certain  colouring  fo  as  to  be  rifi- 
ble;  which  is  the  cafe  of  Virgil  ’Travejlk,  and  aifo  the 
cafe  of  the-  Secchia  Repha  ;  the  authors  laugh  fjrft,  m 
order  to  make  their  readers  laugh.  The  Luirln  is  a 
burlefque  poem  of  the  other  fort,  laying  hold  of  a  low 
.maiUtf  and  trifling  incident,  to  expofe  the  luxury,  indolence, 
iiticjfm.  an(j  contentious  fpirit  of  a  fet  of  monks.  Boileau,  the 
author,  gives  a  ridiculous  air  to  the  fubjeft,  by  di  effing 
it  in  the  heroic  ftyle,  and  affecting  to  confider  it  as  of 
the  utmob  dignity  arid  importance.  In  a  compohtion 
of  this  kind,  no  image  profeffiedly  ludicrous  ought  to 
find  quarter,  becaufe  fuch  images  debroy  the  contrail ; 
and  accordingly  the  author  (hows  always  the  grave  face, 
and  never  once  betrays  a  fmile. 

Though  the  burlefque  that  aims  at  ridicule  produces 
its  effects  by  elevating  the  ftyle  far  above  the  fubjeft, 
yet  it  has  limits  beyond  which  the  elevation  ought  not 
to  be  carried  :  the  poet,  confuting  the  imagination  of 
his  readers,  ought  to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  images  as 
are  lively  and  readily  apprehended  :  a  brained  eleva¬ 
tion,  foaring  above  an  ordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes 
not  a  pleafant  impreffion  :  the  reader,  fatigued  with 
being  always  upon  the  llretch,  is  foon  difgulled  ;  and, 
if  he  perfevere,  becomes  thoughtlefs  and  iridilfeient.— 

Further,  a  fiftion  gives  no  pleafure  unlefs  it  be  paint¬ 
ed  in  colours  fo  lively  as  to  produce  fome  perception  of 
reality ;  which  never  can  be  done  effedually  where  the 
images  are  formed  with  labour  or  difficulty.  I"  or  thefe 
reafons,  we  cannot  avoid  condemning  the  Batrachomuo- 
mnch'ia ,  faid  to  he  the  compofition  of  Homer  :  it  is  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  imagination  to  form  a  clear  and  live 
ly  image  of  frogs  and  mice  ading  with  the  dignity  of 
the  higheft  of  our  fpecies  ;  nor  can  we  form  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  reality  of  fuch  an  adion,  in  any  manner  fo 
diflind  as  to  intereft  our  affedions  even  in  the  flighted 

degree.  .  . 

The  Rape  of  the  Loch  is  of  a  charader  clearly  diitin- 
guiffiable  from  thofe  now  mentioned  ;  it  is  not  proper¬ 
ly  a  burlefque  performance,  but  what  may  rather  be 
termed  an  herti-comical  poem  :  it  treats  a  gay  and  fami¬ 
liar  fubjed  with  pleafantry,  and  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  dignity  :  the  author  put-smot  on  a  mafklike  Boileau, 
nor  profeffes  to  make  us*  laugh  like  Taffoni.  The  Rape 
of  the  Loch  is  a  genteel  fpecies  of  writing,  lefs  brained 
than  thofe  mentioned  ;  and  is  pleafant  or  ludicrous 
without  having  ridicule  for  its  chief  aim  ;  giving  way, 
however,  to  ridicule  where  it  artfes.  naturally  from  a 
particular  charader,  fuch  as  that  tb  Sir  Plume.  Addi- 
N°  102.  fon’s  Spectator*,  upon  the  exercife  of  the  fan,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  gay  and  ludicrous,  refembling  in  its  fubjed  the 
Rape  of  the  Loch, 

There  remains  to  ffiow,  by  examples,  the  manner 
of  treating  fubjeds  fo  as  to  give  them  a  ridiculous  ap¬ 
pearance. 

II  ne  dit  jamais,  je  vous  donne,  mais,  je  vous  prete  le 
bon  jour.  Moliere. 

Orleans ,  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Corf! able.  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him 
better  than  you. 

Orleans.  What’s  he  ? 

Covjlable.  Marry,  he  told  me  To  himfelT;  and  he  faid, 
he  car’d  not  who  knew  it.  Hertry  V,  Shakefe&re* 
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He  never  broke  any  man’s  head  but  his  own,  and 
that  was  again  b  a  pob  when  he  was  drunk.  Ibid.  >*“"" 

MiJlamort .  Sententious  Mirabel  l  prithee  don’t  look 
with  that  violent  and  inflexible  wife  face,  like  Solomon 
at  the  dividing  of  the  child  in  an  old  tapebry-hanging. 

Way  of  the  World. 

A  true  critic,  in  the  perufal  of  a  book,  is  like  a  dog 
at  a  feab,  whofe  thoughts  and  ftomach  are  wholly  fet" 
upon  what  the  guebs  fling  away,  and  confequently  is 
apt  to  fnarl  mob  when  there  are  the  feweb  bones. 

Tale  of  a  Tub, 

In  the  following  inbances,  the  ridicule  arifes  from 
abfurd  conceptions  in  theperfons  introduced. 

Mafcarille .  Te  fouvient-il,  vicomte,  de  cette  de- 
mi-hrne,  que  nous  emportames  fur  les  enemis  au  fiege 
d’ Afras  ? 

fade  let.  Que  veux-tu  dire  avec  ta  demi-lune  ?  e’etoit 
bien  une  bine  tout  entiere. 

Moliere ,  les  Pretieufes  Ridicules ,  fc.  1 1. 

Slander.  I  came  yonder  at  Eaton  to  marry  Mrs  Anne 
Page  ;  and  (he’s  a  great  lubberly  boy. 

‘Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong — 

Slander.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  fo 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl  :  if  I  had  been  married 
to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman’s  apparel,  I  would  not 
have  had  him.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Valentine .  Your  blcffing,  Sir. 

Sir  Sampfotu  You’ve  had  it  already,  Sir :  I  think  I 
Tent  it  you  to-day  in  a  bill  for  four  tlioufand  pound  5 
a  great  deal  of  money,  brother  Forefight- 

^ Forefight.  Ay,  indeed,  Sir  Sampfon,  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  a  young  man  ;  I  wonder  what  he  can  do 
with  it.  Love  for  Love>  aft  2.  fc.  7. 

Millament.  I  naufeate  walking  ;  ’tis  a  country  di- 
verfion  ;  I  lotlie  the  country,  and  eveiy  thing*  that  re¬ 
lates  to  it. 

Sir  Wilful! .  Indeed,  hah  !  look  ye,  look  ye,  you 

do  ?  nay,  ’tis  like  you  may - here  are  choice  of 

pabimes  here  ih  town,  as  plays  and  the  like  ;  that  muff 
be  confefs’d,  indeed. 

Millament.  Ah  Petourdie  !  I  hate  the  town  too. 

Sir  Wilful! .  Dear  heart,  that’s  much - hah  !  that 

you  fhould  hate  ’em  both!  hah!  ’tis  like  you  may  ; 
there  are  fome  can’t  relifh  the  town,  and  others  can’t 

away  with  the  country - ’tis  like  you  may  be  one  of 

thefe,  Coufin.  Way  of  the  World ,  aft  4.  fc.  4. 

Lord  Froth.  I  allure  you,  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  no¬ 
body’s  jebs  but  my  own,  or  a  lady’s  :  I  affure  you,  Sir 
Paul. 

Brijh.  How  ?  how,  my  Lord  ?  what,  affront  my 
wit  ?  Let  me  perilh,  do  I  never  fay  any  thing  worthy 
to  be  laugh’d  at  ? 

Lord  Froth.  O  foy,  don’t  mifapprehend  me,  I  don’t 
fay  fo,  for  I  often  fmile  at  your  conceptions.  But 
there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  quality 
than  to  laugh  ;  ’tis  fuch  a  vulgar  expreffion  of  the  paf- 
fions  !  every  body  can  laugh.  Then  efpecially  to  laugh 
at  the  jeb  of  an  inferior  perfon,  or  when  any  body  elfe 
pf the  fame  quality  does  not  laugh  with  one;  ridiculous! 
To  be  pleas'd  with  what  pleafesthe  crowd!  Now,  when 
I  laugh  I  always  laugh  alone. 

Double  Dcahr ,  aft  1 .  fc.  4. , 
So 
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Ridtcule.  So  fharpdighted  is  pride  in  bierrufhes,  and  fo  will- 
ing  to  be  gratified,  that  it  takes  up  with  the  very 
(lighteft  improprieties  :  fuch  as  a  blunder  by  a  foreigner 
in  fpeaking  our  language,  efpecially  if  the  blunder  can 
bear  a  fenfe  that  reflects  on  the  fpeaker  : 

Quickly.  The  young  man  is  an  lioneft  man. 

Caius.  What  fhall  de  honeft  man  do  in  my  clofet? 
dere  is  no  honeft  man  dat  fhall  come  in  my  clofet 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Love  fpeeches  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  following 

pafiage, 

Quoth  he,  My  faith  as  adamantine, 

As  chains  of  deftiny,  I’ll  maiutain  ; 

True  as  Apollo  ever  fpoke, 

Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak  ; 

And  if  you’ll  give  my  flame  but  vent. 

Now  in  clofe  hugger-mugger  pent, 

And  fhine  upon  me  but  benignly, 

With  that  one  and  that  other  pigfney, 

The  fun  and  day  fhall  fooner  part 
Than  love,  or  you,  fhake  off  my  heart; 

The  fun,  that  fhall  no  more  difpenfe 
His  own,  but  your  bright  influence  : 

I’ll  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees. 

With  true  love-knots  and  flourifhes  ; 

That  fhall  infufe  eternal  fpring, 

And  everlafting  flourilhing  : 

Drink  every  letter  on’t  in  ftum, 

And  make  it  brifk  champaign  become. 

Where’er  you  tread,  your  foot  fhall  fet 
The  primrofe  and  the  violet ; 

All  fpices,  perfumes,  and  fweet  powders, 

Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odours  ; 

Nature  her  charter  fhall  renew 

And  take  all  lives  of  things  from  you  ; 

The  world  depend  upon  your  eye, 

And,  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die. 

Only  our  loves  fhall  ftill  furvive, 

New-worlds  and  natures  to  out-live  ; 

And,  like  to  herald’s  moons,  remain 
All  crefcents,  without  change  or  wane. 

Hudibras ,  part  2.  canto  1. 

Thofe  who  have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  which  is  fel- 
•dom  united  with  a  tafte  for  delicate  and  refined  beau¬ 
ties,  are  quick-figlited  in  improprieties  ;  and  tliefe  they 
eagerly  grafp,  in  order  to  gratify  their  favourite  propen- 
iity.  Perfons  galled  are  provoked  to  maintain  that  ri¬ 
dicule  is  improper  for  grave  fubjefts.  Subje&s  really 
grave  are  by  no  means  fit  for  ridicule ;  but  then  it  is 
urged  againft  them,  that,  when  called  in  queftion  whe¬ 
ther  a  certain  fubje<ft  be  really  grave,  ridicule  is  the 
only  means  of  determining  the  controverfy.  Hence  a 
celebrated  queftion,  Whether  ridicule  be  or  be  not  a 
teft  of  truth  ? 

On  one  fide,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  objedts  of  ridi¬ 
cule  are  falsehood,  incongruity,  impropriety,  or  turpi¬ 
tude  of  certain  kinds  :  but  as  the  object  of  every  exci¬ 
ted  pafiion  muft  be  examined  by  reafon,  before  we  can 
determine  whether  it  be  proper  or  improper ;  fo  ridi¬ 
cule  muft,  apparently  at  leaft,  eftablifli  the  truth  of  the 
improprieties  defigned  to  excite  the  pafiion  of  contempt. 
Hence  it  comes  iu  to  the  aid  of  argument  and  reafon, 
when  its  impreffions  on  the  imagination  are  confiflent 
with  the  nature  of  things;  but  when  it  ftrikes  the  fancy 
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ftiument  of  deceit.  But  however  ridicule  may  itnprefs - 

the  idea  of  apparent  turpitude  or  falfehood  in  the  ima¬ 
gination,  yet  ftill  reafon  remains  the  fupreme  judge  ; 
and  thus  ridicule  can  never  be  the  final  teft  or  touch- 
ftone  of  truth  and  falfehood. 

On  the  other  fide,  it  is  contended  that  ridicule  is 
not  a  fubjedt  of  reafoning,  but  of  fenfe  or  tafte  ;  (fee 
and  compare  the  articles  Risible  and  Congrui- 
ty.  Stating  the  queftion,  then,  in  more  accurate 
terms,  Whether  the  fenfe  of  ridicule  be  the  pro- 
per  teft  for  diftinguifhing  ridiculous  objects  from  what 
are  not  fo  ?  they  proceed  thus :  No  perfon  doubts  that 
our  fenfe  of  beauty  is  the  true  teft  of  what  is  beautiful; 
and  our  fenfe  of  grandeur,  of  what  is  great  or  fublime. 

Is  it  more  doubtful  whether  our  fenfe  of  ridicule  be 
the  true  teft  of  what  is  ridiculous  ?  It  is  not  only  the 
true  teft,  but  indeed  the  only  teft  ;  for  this  fubjedl 
comes  not,  more  than  beauty  or  grandeur,  under  the 
province  of  reafon.  If  any  fubjedt,  by  the  influence 
of  fafhion  or  cuftom,  have  acquired  a  degree  of  vene¬ 
ration  to  which  naturally  it  is  not  entitled,  what  are 
the  proper  means  for  wiping  off  the  artificial  colouring, 
and  difplaying  the  fubjedt  in  its  true  light  ?  A  man 
of  true  tafte  fees  the  fubjedt  without  difguife  ;  but  if 
lie  hefitate,  let  him  apply  the  teft  of  ridicule,  which 
feparates  it  from  its  artificial  connections,  and  expofes 
it  naked  with  all  its  native  improprieties. — But  it  is  ur¬ 
ged,  that  the  graved  and  moft  ferious  matters  may  be 
fet  in  a  ridiculous  light.  Hardly  fo;  for  where  an  ob¬ 
ject  is  neither  rifible  nor  improper,  it  lies  not  open  iu 
any  quarter  to  an  attack  from  ridicule. 

RIDING,  in  general,  fignifies  the  being  carried 
along  on  any  vehicle. 

Riding  on  horfeback.  See  Horsemanship. 

Riding,  in  medicine.  During  this  exercife  all  the 
vifeera  are  fhaken,  and  preffed  againft  each  other  ;  at 
the  fame  time  the  pure  air  adts  with  a  greater  force  on 
the  lungs.  Weakly  perfons,  or  thofe  whofe  ftomachs 
are  infirm,  fhould,  however,  be  cautious  of  riding  be¬ 
fore  their  meals  are  fomewhat  digefted. 

Riding,  in  naval  affairs,  is  the  ftate  of  a  (hip’s  being 
retained  in  a  particular  ftation,  by  means  of  one  or  more 
cables  with  their  anchors,  which  are  for  this  purpofe 
funk  into  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  &c.  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  veffel  from  being  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  or  current. — A  rope  is  faid  to  ride ,  when  one 
of  the  turns  by  which  it  is  wound  about  the  capfterri 
or  windlafs  lies  over  another,  fo  as  to  interrupt  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  heaving. 

Riding  Athwart ,  the  pofition  of  a  (hip  which  lies 
acrofs  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  tide,  when  the 
former  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into 
the  current  of  the  latter. 

Riding  between  the  Wind  and  Tide ,  the  fituation  of 
a  veffel  at  anchor,  when  the  wind  and  tide  act  upon 
her  in  direct  oppofition,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deftroy 
the  effort  of  each  other  upon  her  hull ;  fo  that  (he  is 
in  a  manner  balanced  between  their  reciprocal  force, 
and  rides  without  the  leaft  drain  on  her  cables.  When 
a  (hip  does  not  labour  heavily,  or  feel  a  great  (train 
when  anchored  in  an  open  road  or  bay,  (he  is  faid  to 
ride  eafy.  On  the  contrary,  when  (he  pitches  violently 
into  the  fea,  fo  as  to  (train  her  cables,  mafts,  or  hull, 
it  is  called  riding  hard ,  and  the  veffel  is  termed  a  bad 

roader. 
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Ming.  roader.  A  fhip  is  rarely  faid  to  ride  when  fhe  is  faften- 
-’V'-’**'  ed  at  both  the  ends,  as  in  a  harbour  or  river,  that  folia¬ 
tion  being  comprehended  in  the  article  Mooring. 

Riding,  a  diftridl  vifoed  by  an  officer. — Yorkftiire  is 
divided  into  three  ridings,  viz.  the  eaft,  weft,  and  north 
ridings.  In  all  indi&inents  in  that  comity,  both  the 
town  and  riding  muft  be  exprefled. 

Riding,  as  connected  with  gardening,  and  fufeep- 
tible  of  embellifhment.  See  Gardening. 

A  riding,  though  in  extent  differing  fo  widely  from 
^Modern* *  &ar^en>  7et  agrees  with  it  in  many  particulars  :  for, 
•rdtnm^  exclufive  of  that  community  of  charadler  which  refults 
227,  &c.  from  their  being  both  improvements,  and  both  deftined 
to  pleafure,  a  clofer  relation  arifes  from  the  property 
of  a  riding,  to  extend  the  idea  of  a  featr  and  appropriate 
a  whole' country  to  the  manfion  ;  for  which  purpofe  it 
1  muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  common  roads,  and  the  marks 
>cora-  Qf  diftindl ion  muft  be  borrowed  from  a  garden.  Thofe 

3  w^lc^  a  ^arm  or  a  Par^  can  fupply  are  faint  and  few ; 
°’  but  whenever  circumftances  belonging  to  a  garden  oc¬ 
cur,  they  are  immediately  received  as  evidence  of  the 
domain.  The  fpecies  of  the  trees  will  often  be  deci- 
live  :  plantations  of  firs,  whether  placed  on  the  Tides 
of  the  way,  or  in  clumps  or  woods  in  the  view,  denote 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  feat ;  even  limes  and  horfe -chef- 
nuts  are  not  indifferent  ;  for  they  have  always  been  fre¬ 
quent  in  improvements,  and  rare  in  the  ordinary  feenes 
of  cultivated  nature.  If  the  riding  be  carried  through 
a  [wood,  the  fhrubs,  which  for  their  beauty  or  their 
fragrance  have  been  tranfplanted  from  the  country  in¬ 
to  gardens,  fucli  as  the  fweet-briar,  the  viburnum,  the 
euonymus,  and  the  wood-bine,  fhould  be  encouraged 
in  the  underwood ;  and  to  thefe  may  be  added  feveral 
which  are  ftill  peculiar  to  ihrubberies,  but  which  might 
eafily  be  transferred  to  the  wildeft  coverts,  and  would 
require  no  further  care. 

Where  the  fpecies  are  not,  the  difpofoion  may  be 
particular,  and  any  appearance  of  defign  is  a  mark  of 
improvement.  A  few  trees  Handing  out  from  a  hedge¬ 
row,  raife  it  to  an  elegance  above  common  rufticity  : 
and  ftill  more  may  be  done  by  clumps  in  a  field ;  they 
give  it  the  air  of  a  park.  A  clofe  lane  may  be  deco¬ 
rated  with  plantations  in  all  the  little  vacant  fpaces : 
and  even  the  groups  originally  on  the  fpot  (whether 
it  be  a  wood,  a  field,  or  a  lane),  if  properly  feledled, 
and  thofe  only  left  which  are  elegant,  will  have  an  ef¬ 
fect  :  though  every  beauty  of  tliis  kind  may  be  found 
in  nature,  yet  many  of  them  are  feldom  feen  together, 
and  never  unmixed.  The  number  and  the  choice  are 
fymptoms  of  defign. 

Another  fymptom  is  variety.  If  the  appendages  of 
the  riding  be  different  in  different  fields,  if  in  a  lane,  or 
a  wood,  fome  diftinguiihiiig  circumftance  be  provided 
for  every  bend  ;  or  when,  carried  over  an  open  expo- 
fure,  it  winds  to  feveral  points  of  view  if  this  be  the 
conduft  throughout,  the  intention  is  evident,  to  amufe 
the  length  of  the  way  :  variety  of  ground  is  alfo  a 
charadteriftic  of  a  riding,  when  it  feems  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  choice  ;  and  pleafure  being  the  pnrfuit, 
the  changes  of  the  feene  both  compenfate  and  account 
for  the  circuity. 

But  apart  undiftinguifhed  from  a  common  road,  fuc- 
eeeding  to  others  more  adorned,  will  by  the  contrail 
alone  be  fome  times  agreeable  ;  and  there  are  beauties 
frequent  in  the  high-way,  and  almoft  peculiar  to  it, 


which  may  be  very  acceptable  in  a  riding  :  a  green  lane  Riding, 
is  always  delightful;  a  palfage  winding  between  thickets 
of  brambles  and  briars,  fometimes  with  fometimes  with¬ 
out  a  little  fp ring- wood  rifing  amongft  them,  or  a  cut 
in  a  continued  fweep  through  the  furze  of  a  down  or 
the  fern  of  a  heath,  is  generally  pleafant.  Nor  will 
the  character  be  abfolutely  loft  in  the  interruption,  it 
will  foon  be  refumed,  and  never  forgotten  ;  when  it 
has  been  once  ftrongly  impreffed,  very  flight  means 
will  preferve  the  idea. 

Simplicity  may  prevail  the  whole  length  of  the  way 
when  the  way  is  all  naturally  pleafant,  but  efpeciallv 
if  it  be  a  communication  between  feveral  fpots,  which 
in  charader  are  raifed  above  the  reft  of  the  country 
A  fine  open  grove  is  unufual,  except  in  a  park  or  a 
garden  ;  it  has  an  elegance  in  the  difpofition  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  accident,  and  it  feems  to  re¬ 
quire  a^degree  of  prefervation  beyond  the  care  of  mere 
hufbandry.  A  neat  railing  on  the  edge  of  a  fteep  which 
commands  a  profpedl,  alone  diftinguifhes  that  from 
other  points  of  view.  A  building  is  ftill  more  ftrongly 
chara&eriftic  :  it  may  be  only  ornamental,  or  it  may 
be  accommodated  to  the  reception  of  company  ;  for 
though  a  place  to  alight  at  interrupts  the  range  of  a 
riding,  yet,  as  the  objedl  of  an  airing,  it  may  often 
be  acceptable.  A  fmall  fpot  which  may  be  kept  by 
the  labour  of  one  man,  inclofed  from  the  fields,  and 
converted  into  a  ffirubbery  or  any  other  feene  of  a  gar¬ 
den,  will  fometimes  be  a  pleafing  end  to  a  fhort  excur- 
fion  from  home  :  nothing  fo  effe&ually  extends  the  idea 
of  a  feat  to  a  diftance  ;  and  not  being  conftantly  vifited, 
it  will  always  retain  the  charms  of  novelty  and  variety. 

When  a  riding  is  carried  along  a  high  road,  a  kind  of 
of  property  may  in  appearance  be  claimed' even  there,  lage. 
by  planting  on  both  Tides  trees  equidiflant  Trom  each 
other,  to  give  it  the  air  of  an  approach  :  regularity 
intimates  the  neighbourhood  of  a  manfion.  A  village 
therefore  feems  to  be  within  the  domain,  if  any  of  the 
inlets  to  it  are  avenues  :  other  formal  plantations  about 
it,  and  ftill  more  trivial  circumftances,  when  they  are" 
evidently  ornamental,  fometimes  produce  and  always 
corroborate  fuch  an  efFedt ;  but  even  without  raffing 
this  idea,  if  the  village  be  remarkable  for  its  beauty, 
or  only  for  its  Angularity,  a  paffage  through  it  may  be 
an  agreeable  incident  in  a  riding. 

The  fame  ground  which  in  the  fields  is  no  more  than 
rough,  often  feems  to  be  romantic  when  it  is  the  foe  of 
a  village  ;  the  buildings  and  other  circumftances  mark 
and  aggravate  the  irregularity.  To  flrengtheri  this 
appearance,  one  cottage  may  be  placed  on  the  edge 
of  a  fteepj  and  fome  winding  flepaof  unhewn  ftone  lead 
up  to  the  door ;  another  in  a  hollow,  with  all  its  little 
appurtenances  hanging  above  it.  The  pofition  of  a  few 
trees,  will  fometimes  aufwer  the  fame  purpofe ;  a  foot¬ 
bridge  here  and  there  for  a  communication  between  the 
Tides  of  a  narrow  dip,.,  will  add  to  the  character  5  and 
if  there  be  any  rills,  they  may  be  conducted  fo  as  great¬ 
ly  to  improve  it. 

A  village  which  has  not  thefe  advantages  of  ground, 
may,  however,  be  beautiful;  it  is  diftinguiftied  by  Its- 
elegance,  when  the  larger  intervals  between  the  I10  ufts 
are  filled  with  open  groves,  and  little  clumps  are  in¬ 
troduced  upon  other  occafions.  The  church  often  is, 
it  generally  may  be,  made  a  pi&urefque  objedl.  Even 
the  cottages  may  be  neat  and  fometimes  grouped 
6  with 
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Biding.  TVitli  thickets.  If  the  place  be  watered  by  a  dream, 
the  erodings  may  be  in  a  variety  of  pleafing  defigns ; 
and  if  a  fpring  rife,  or  only  a  well  for  common  ufe  be 
funk  by  the  fide  of  the  way,  a  little  covering  over  it 
maybe  contrived  which  (hall  at  the  fame  time  be  fimple 
and  pretty. 

There  are  few  villages  whieh  may  not  eafily  be  ren¬ 
dered  agreeable.  A  finall  alteration  in  a  houfe  will 
fometimes  occafion  a  great  difference  in  the  appear¬ 
ance.  By  the  help  of  a  few  trifling  plantations,  the 
objects  which  have  a  good  effeCt  may  be  fhown  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  thofe  which  have  not  may  be  concealed,  and 
fuch  as  are  fimilar  be  difguifed.  And  any  form  which 
offends  the  eye,  whether  of  ground,  of  trees,  or  of 
buildings,  may  fometimes  be  broken  by  the  flighted 
circumdances,  by  an  advanced  paling,  or  only  by  a 
beneh.  Variety  and  beauty,  in  fuch  a  fubjeCt,  are  ra¬ 
ther  the  effeCts  of  attention  than  expence. 

But  if  the  paffage  through  the  village  cannot  be 
pleafant  ;  if  the  buildings  are  all  alike,  ot  dand  in  un- 
defigned  for  meaning  rows  and  fimilar  fituations ;  if  the  place  fur- 
oLjcOts  in  a  nifhes  no  opportunities  to  contrad  the  forms  of  dwell- 
riding.  .^g  tjiofe  q£  .  t0  introduce  trees  and 

thickets;  to  interpofe  fields  and  meadows;  Jto  mix  farms 
with  cottages ;  and  to  place  the  feveral  objeCts  in  dif¬ 
ferent  pofitions :  yet  on  the  outfide  even  of  fucli  a  vil¬ 
lage  there  certainly  is  room  for  wood ;  and  by  that 
alone  the  whole  may  be  grouped  into  a  mafs,  which 
diall  be  agreeable  when  fid r ted  by  a  riding  ;  and  dill 
more  fo  when  feen  from  a  didance.  The  feparate  farms 
in  the  fields,  alfo,  by  planting  fome  trees  about  them, 
or  perhaps  only  by  managing  thofe  already  on  the  fpot, 
may  be  made  very  intereding  objeCts ;  or  if  a  new  one 
is  to  be  built,  beauty  may  be  confulted  in  the  form  of 
the  houfe,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  appurtenances. 
Sometimes  a  character  not  their  own,  as  the  femblance 
of  a  cadle  or  an  abbey,  may  be  given  to  them  ;  they 
will  thereby  acquire  a  degree  of  confideration,  which 
they  cannot  otherwife  be  entitled  to  :  and  objeCts  to 
improve  the  views  are  fo  important  to  a  riding,  that 
buildings  mud  fometimes  be  ereCted  for  that  purpofe 
only  :  but  they  fhould  be  fuch  as  by  an  aCtual  effeCt 
adorn  or  dignify  the  feene  ;  not  thofe  little  flight  de¬ 
ceptions  whieh  are  too  well  known  to  fucceed,  and 
have  no  merit  if  they  fail :  for  though  a  fallacy  fome¬ 
times  contributes  to  fuppoit  a  character,  or  fuggeds 
ideas  to  the  imagination,  yet  in  itfelf  it  may  be  no  ini-* 
provement  of  a  feene  ;  and  a  bit  of  turret,  the  tip  of 
a  fpire,  and  the  other  ordinary  fubjeCts  of  thefe  fri¬ 
volous  attempts,  are  fo  infignificant  as  objeCts,  that 
■whether  they  are  real  <?r  fictitious  is  aimed  a  matter  of 
^  indifference. 

Of  a  gardes  The  fame  means  by  which  the  profpeCts  from  a 
fimilar  in  riding  are  improved,  may  be  applied  to  thofe  from 
character  a  garden  ;  though  they  are  not  effential  to  its  charac- 
toari  mg.  they  are  imp0rtant  to  its  beauty;  and  wherever 
they  abound,  the  extent  only  of  the  range  which  com¬ 
mands  them,  determines  whether  they  diall  be  feen 
from  a  riding  or  a  garden.  If  they  belong  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  that  affumes  in  fome  degree  the  predominant  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  former,  and  the  two  characters  approach 


very  near  to  each  other:  but  dill  each  has  its  pecu*  RPitijr, 
liarities.  Progrefs  is  a  prevailing  idea  in  a  riding ;  — — v** 
and  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  way  is,  therefore,  a  princi¬ 
pal  confideration  :  but  particular  fpots  are  more  attend¬ 
ed  to  in  a  garden  ;  and  to  them  the  communications 
ought  to  be  fubordinate  ;  their  direction  mud  be  ge¬ 
nerally  accommodated,  their  beauties  fometimes  facri- 
ficed  to  the  fituation  and  the  character  of  the  feenes 
they  lead  to  ;  an  advantageous  approach  to  thefe  mud 
be  preferred  to  an  agreeable  line  for  the  walk  ;  and  the 
cireumdances  which  might  otherwife  become  it  are  mif- 
plaeed,  if  they  anticipate  the  openings:  it  fhould  fome¬ 
times  be  contraded  to  them ;  be  retired  and  dark  if 
they  are  fplendid  or  gay,  and  fimple  if  they  are  richly 
adorned.  At  other  times  it  may  burd  unexpectedly 
out  upon  them  ;  not  on  aecount  of  the  furprife,  which 
can  have  its  effeCt  only  once  ;  but  the  impreffions  are 
dronger  by  being  bidden  ;  and  the  contrail  is  enforced 
by  the  quicknefs  of  the  tranfition. 

In  a  riding,  the  feenes  are  only  the  amufements  of 
the  way,  through  which  it  proceeds  without  dopping  i 
in  a  garden  they  are  principal ;  and  the  fubordinatiori 
of  the  Walk  raifes  their  importance.  Every  art,  there* 
fore,  fhould  be  exerted  to  make  them  feem  parts  of  the 
place.  Didant  profpeCts  cannot  be  fo  ;  and  the  alie¬ 
nation  does  not  offend  us ;  we  are  familiarized  to  it ; 
the  extent  forbids  every  thought  of  a  clofer  connection ; 
and  if  a  continuation  be  preferred  between  them  and 
the  points  which  command  them,  we  are  fatisfied.  But 
home-views  fugged  other  ideas;  they  appear  to  be  with¬ 
in  our  reach  :  they  are  not  only  beautiful  in  profpeCt, 
and  we  can  perceive  that  the  fpots  are  delightful ;  but 
we  wifh  to  examine,  to  inhabit,  and  to  enjoy  them. 

Every  apparent  impediment  to  that  gratification  is  a 
difappointment ;  and  when  the  feenes  begin  beyond  the 
opening,  the  confequence  of  the  place  is  lowered  ;  no¬ 
thing  within  it  engages  our  notice  :  it  is  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  only  of  beauties,  the  property  of  which  does  not 
belong  to  it  ;  and  that  idea,  though  indifferent,  in  a  ri¬ 
ding,  which  is  but  a  paffage,  Is  very  difad vantageous 
to  fueh  a  refidence  as  a  garden.  To  obviate  fuch  an 
idea,  the  points  of  view  fhould  be  made  important ; 
the  objeCts  within  be  appendages  to  thofe  without ;  the 
feparations  be  removed  or  concealed  ;  and  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  garden  be  annexed  to  the  fpots  which  are 
contiguous  to  it.  The  ideal  boundary  of  the  place 
is  then  carried  beyond  the  feenes  which  are  thus  ap¬ 
propriated  to  it  ;  'and  the  wide  eircuit  in  whieh  they  lie, 
and  the  different  pofitions  in  which  they  may  be  fhown, 
afford  a  greater  variety  than  can  generally  be  found  in 
any  garden,  the  feenery  of  which  is  confined  to  the  in- 
clofiue.  j 

Persfield  (a)  is  not  a  large  plaee  ;  the  park  con- Dcfcryti 
tains  about  300  acres;  and  the  houfe  Hands  in  the  midft°li>er^c 
of  it.  On  the  fide  of  the  approach,  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground  are  gentle,  and  the  plantations  pretty  ;  but 
nothing  there  is  great.  On  the  other  fide,  a  beautiful 
lawn  falls  precipitately  every  way  into  a  deep  vale  which 
fhelves  down  the  middle  ;  the  declivities  are  diverfified 
with  clumps  and  with  groves ;  arid  a  number  of  large 
trees  ftraggle  along  the  bottom.  This  lawn  is  encom- 
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(a)  The  feat  of  Mr  Morris,  near  Chepftowe,  in  Menmouthfhirc* 
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_  pafftfd  Willi  wood  ;  and  through  the  wood  are  walks, 
~  which  open  beyond  it  upon  thofe  romantic  fcenes  which 
furround  the  park,  and  which  are  the  glory  of  Pers- 
field.  .  The  Wye  runs  immediately  below  the  wood  : 
the  river  is  of  a  dirty  colour  ;  but  the  fhape  of  its 
courfe  is  very  various,  winding  firft  in  the  form  of  a 
horfe-fhoe,  then  proceeding  in  a  large  fweep  to  the 
town  of  Chepftowe,  and  afterwards  to  the  Severn.  The 
banks  are  high  hills ;  in  different  places  deep,  bulging 
out,  or  hollow  on  the  fides ;  rounded,  flattened^  or 
irregular  at  top  ;  and  covered  with  wood,  or  broken 
by  rocks.  They  are  fometimes  feen  in  front  ;  fome* 
times  in  perfpe&iye  ;  falling  back  for  the  pafTage,  or 
clofing  behind  the  bend  of  the  river ;  appearing  to 
meet,  rifing  above,  or  (hooting  out  beyond  one  ano- 
ther.  The  wood  which  inclofes  the  lawn  crowns  an 
cxtenfive  range  of  thefe  hills,  which  overlook  all  thofe 
on  the  oppofite  fhore,  with  the  country  which  appears 
above  or  between  them  ;  and  winding  themfelves  as  the 
river  winds,  their  fides,  all  rich  and  beautiful,  are  al¬ 
ternately  exhibited  ;  and  the  point  of  view  in  one  fpot 
becomes  an  objedf  to  the  next. 

In  many  places  the  principal  feature  is  a  continued 
rock,  in  length  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perpendicular,  high, 
and  placed  upon  a  height.  To  refemble  mins  is  com¬ 
mon  to  rocks  :  but  no  ruin  of  any  finglc  ftru£lure  was 
ever  equal  to  this  enormous  pile ;  it  feems  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  city  ;  and  other  (mailer  heaps  feattered 
about  it  appear  to  be  fainter  traces  of  the  former  ex¬ 
tent,  and  flrengthe^  the  fimilitude.  It  ftretches  along 
the  brow  which  terminates  the  foreft  of  Dean  ;  the 
face  of  it  is  compofed  of  immenfe  blocks  of  Hone,  but 
not  rugged  ;  the  top  is  bare  and  uneven,  but  not 
craegy ;  and  from  the  foot  of  it,  a  declivity,  covered 
with  thicket,  Hopes  gently  towards  the  Wye,  but  in 
one  part  is  abruptly  broken  off  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  of 
a  different  hue,  and  in  a  different  direction.  From 
the  grotto  it  feems  to  rife  immediately  over  a  thick 
wood,  which  extends  down  a  hill  below  the  point  of 
view,  acrofs  the  valley  through  which  the  Wye  Hows, 
and  up  the  oppofite  banks,  hides  the  river,  and  con¬ 
tinues  without  interruption-  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock  : 
from  another  feat  it  is  feen  by  itfelf  without  even  its 
bafe  ;  it  faces  another,  with  all  its  appendages  about 
it;  and  fometimes  the  fight  of  it  is  partially  intercepted 
by  trees,  beyond  which,  at  a  diitance,  its  long  line  con¬ 
tinues  on  through  all  the  openings  between  them. 

Another  capital  wbjed  is  the  cattle  of  Chepftowe, 
a  noble  ruin  of  great  extent;  advanced  to  the  very  edge 
of  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  fo  immediately  rivetted  in¬ 
to  it,,  that  from  the  top  of  the  battlements  down  to 
the  river  feems  but  one  precipice  :  the  fame  ivy  which 
overfpreads  the  face  of  the  one,  twines  and  clutters 
among  the  fragments  of  the  other ;  many  towers,  much 
of  the  walls,  and  large  remains  of  the  chapel,  are 
Handing.  Clofe  to  it  is  a  moft  romantic  wooden  bridge, 
’very  ancient,  very  grotefque,  at  an  extraordinary  height 
above  the  river,  and  feeming  to  abut  againft  the  ruins 
one  end,  and  fome  rocky  hills  at  the  other.  The 
cattle  is  fo  near  to  the  alcove  at  Pers  field,  that  little 
circumttances  in  it  may  be  difeerned  ;  from  other  fpots 
more  diftant,  even  from  the  lawn,  and  from  a  fhrubberv 
©n  the  fide  of  the  lawn,  it  is  diftinaiy  vifible,  and  al- 
ways  beautiful,  whether  it  4s  feen  alone,  or  with  the 
bridge,  with  the  town,  with  more  or  with  lefs  of 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  L 
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the  rich  meadows  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  to  its  junction  three  miles  off  with  the  Severn. 
A  long  fweep  of  that  river  alfo,  its  red  cliffs,  and  the 
fine  riling  country  in  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and  Glou- 
cetter,  generally  terminate  the  profped. 

Mott  of  the  hills  about  Persfield  are  full  of  rocks ; 
fome  are  intermixed  with  hanging  woods,  and  either 
advance  a  little  before  them,  or  retire  within  them,  and 
are  backed,  or  overhung,  or  feparated  by  trees.  In 
the  walk  to  the  cave,  a  long  fucceflion  of  them  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  in  perfpective,  all  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
with  wood  in  the  intervals  between  them.  In  other 
parts  the  rocks  are  more  wild  and  uncouth  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  they^  Hand  on  the  tops  of  the  highett  hills  ;  at 
other  times  down  as  low  as  the  river  ;  thev  are  home- 
objects  in  one  fpot,  and  appear  only  in  the  back-ground 
ot  another. 

The  woods  concur  with  the  rocks  to  render  the 
fcenes  of  Persfield  romantic  :  the  place  everywhere 
abounds  with  them  ;  they  cover  the  tops  of  the  hills  ; 
they  hang  on  the  deeps  ;  or  they  fill  the  depths  of  the 
valleys. .  In  one  place  they  front,  in  another  they  rife 
above,  in  another  they  fink  below  the  point  of  view  ; 
they  are  feen  fometimes  retiring  beyond  each  other,  and 
darkening  as  they’  recede  ;  and  fometimes  an  opening 
between  two  Is  clofed  by  a  third  at  a  diftance  beyond 
them.  A  point,  called  the  Dover's  L.tapy  commands  a 
continued  furface  of  the  thickeft  foliage,  which  over¬ 
fpreads  a  vaft  hollow  immediately  underneath.  Below 
the  Clnnefe  feat  the  courfe  of  the  Wye  is  in  the  fhape  of 
a  horfe-fhoe :  it  is  on  one  fide  inclofed  by  a  femlcircular 
hanging  wood  ;  the  dire&  fteeps  of  a  table-hill  fhut  it 
in  on  the  other ;  and  the  great  rock  nils  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  them  :  in  the  midft  of  this  rude  feene  lies  the  pe- 
ninfula  formed  by  the  river,  a  mile  at  the  leatt  in  length, 
and  in  the  highett  ftate  of  cultivation  :  near  the  itthmus 
the  ground  rifes  confiderably,  and  thence  defeends  in  a 
broken  furface,  till  it  flattens  to  the  water’s  edge  at 
the  other  extremity.  The  whole  is  divided  into  corn¬ 
fields  and  pattures  ;  they  are  feparated  by  hedge-rows, 
coppices,  and  thickets  ;  open  clumps  and  Angle  trees 
ftand.  out  in  .  the  meadows  ;  and  houfes  and  other 
buildings,  which  belong  to  the  farms,  are  feattered 
amongtt  them :  nature  fo  cultivated,  furrounded  by 
nature  fo  wild,  compofe  a  moft  lovely  landfcape  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  communications  between  thefe  feveral  points 
are  generally  by  clofe  walks  ;  but  the  covert  ends  near 
the  Chinefe  feat ;  and  a  path  is  afterwards  conducted 
through  the  upper  park  to  a  ruilic  temple,  which  over¬ 
looks  on  one  fide  fome  of  the  romantic  views  which 
have  been  deferibed,  and  on  the  other  the  cultivated 
hills  and  valley's  of  Monmouth fhire.  To  the  rude  and 
magnificent  fcenes  of  nature  now  fucceeds  a  pleafant, 
fertile,  and  beautiful  country,  divided  into  inclofures, 
not  covered  with  woods,  nor  broken  by  rocks  and  pre¬ 
cipices,  but  only  varied  by  eafy  fwejls  and  gentle  de¬ 
clivities.  Yet  the  profpeCt  is  not  tame :  the  hills  in  it 
are  high  ;  and  it  is  bounded  by  a  vaft  fweep  of  the  Se¬ 
vern,  which  is  here  vittble  for  many  miles  together,  and 
receives  in  its  courfe  the  Wye  and  the  Avon. 

From  the  temple  a  road'  leads  to  the  Windcliff,  an 
eminence  much  above  the  reft,  and  commanding  the 
whole  in  one  view.  The  Wye  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill ;  the  peninfuia  lies  jnft  below  :  the  deep  bofom  of 
H  h  the 
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the  femicircular  hanging  wood  is  full  in  fight ;  over 
part  of  it  the  great  rock  appears  ;  all  its  bafe,  all  its 
accompaniments,  are  feen  ;  the  country  immediately 
beyond  it  is  full  of  lovely  hillocks  ;  and  the  higher 
grounds  in  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and  Gloucefter 
rife  in  the  horizon.  The  Severn  feems  to  be,  as  it 
really  is,  above  Chepftowe,  three  or  four  miles  wide; 
below  the  town  it  fpreads  almoft  to  a  fea  ;  the  county 
of  Monmouth  is  there  the  hither  fhore,  and  between 
its  beautiful  hills  appear  at  a  great  diflance  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Brecknock  and  Glamorganfhire.  In  extent, 
in  variety,  and  grandeur,  few  profpedbs  are  equal  to 
this.  It  comprehends  all  the  noble  fcenes  of  Persiield, 
cncompafTed  by  fome  of  the  fineft  country  in  Britain. 
See  Gardening. 

RIDLEY  (Nicholas),  bifhop  of  London,  arid  a 
martyr  to  the  Reformation,  was  defcended  of  an  an¬ 
cient  family,  and  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  at  Wilmontfwick  in  Northumberland.  From 
the  grammar-fchool  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  he  was 
fent  to  Pembrok e-hall  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year  ifiB, 
where  he  was  fupported  by  his  uncle  Dr  Robert  Rid¬ 
ley,  fellow  of  Queen’s  college.  In  15/2  he  took  his 
fir  ft  degree  in  arts ;  two  years  after,  was  ele&ed  fel¬ 
low ;  and,  in  11,25,  he  commenced  mafter  of  arts. 
In  1527,  having  taken  orders,  he  was  fent  by  his 
uncle,  for  further  improvement,  to  the  Sorbonne  at 
Paris  ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  continued 
abroad  till  the  year  1529.  On  his  return  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  he  was  chofen  under-treafurer  of  the  univeriity  ; 
and,  in  .1 533*  was  elected  fenior  prodlor.  He  afterwards 
proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  was  chofen  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  univeriity,  orator,  and  magijler  glomeria . 
At  this  time  he  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher  and 
difputant.  He  loft  his  kind  uncle  in  1536  ;  but  was 
foon  after  patronifed  by  Dr  Cranmer,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  made  him  his  domeftic  chaplain,  and 
prefented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Herne  in  Eaft  Kent  ; 
where,  we  are  told,  he  preached  the  dodlrine  of  the 
Reformation.  In  1540,  having  commenced  doeffor 
of  divinity,  he  was  made  king’s  chaplain  ;  and,  in  the 
fame  year,  was  elected  mafter  of  his  college  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Soon  after,  Ridley  was  collated  to  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Canterbury  ;  and  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  he  was  accufed  in  the  bifhop’s  court,  at  the  miti¬ 
gation  of  biftiop  Gardiner,  of  preaching  againft  the 
dodlrine  of  the  Six  Articles.  The  matter  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  Cranmer,  Ridley  was  acquitted.  In  1545? 
he  was  made  a  prebendary  ofWeftminfter  abbey;  in 
1547  was  prefented,  by  the  fellows  of  Pembroke-hall, 
to  the  living  of  Soham,  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich ; 
and  the  fame  year  was  confecrated  biftiop  of  Rochefter. 
In  1550  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London  ;  in 
which  year  he  was  one  of  the  commifftoners  for  exa¬ 
mining  biftiop  Gardiner,  and  concurred  in  his  depri¬ 
vation.  In  the  year  1552,  our  prelate  returning  from 
Cambridge,  unfortunately  for  himfelf,  paid  a  vifit  to 
the  Princefs,  afterwards  Queen  Mary  5  to  whom, 
prompted  by  his  zeal  for  reformation,  he  expreffed 
himfelf  with  too  much  freedom  :  for  ftie  was  fcarce- 
ly  fea  ted  on  the  throne  'when  Ridley  was  doomed  a 
vidlim  to  her  revenge.  With  Cianmer  and  Latimer  he 
was  burnt  alive  at  Oxford,  on  the  16th  of  O&ober 
3555.  Fie  wrote,  1.  A  treatife  concerning  images  in 
churches.  2.  Brief  declaration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 


3.  Certain  godly  and  comfortable  conferences  between 
biftiop  Ridley  and  Mr  Hugh  Latimer,  during  their 
imprifonment.  4.  A  comparifon  between  tlie  comfort¬ 
able  dodlrine  of  the  Gofpd  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Popifti  religion  ;  and  other  works. 

RIFLE,  in  gunnery.  See  Gunnery,  n°  36,  st. 

fei-  \ 

RIGA,  a  large,  ftrong,  populous,  and  rich  town 
of  the  Ruffian  empire,  and  capital  of  Livonia.  It  is 
a  large  trading  place,  and  has  a  very  conftderable  for- 
trefs  ;  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  fkins,  leather,  and 
naval  (lores.  It  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  in  1710, 
after  they  had  blocked  it  up  a  long  while,  during  which 
the  inhabitants  were  affli&ed  with  the  plague.  The 
caftle  is  fquare,  and  defended  by  four  towers  and  fix 
baftions  ;  befides  which,  it  has  a  fine  arfenal.  The 
Proteftants  have  ftill  a  handfome  college  here.  It  is 
fea  ted  on  a  large  plain  on  the  river  Dwina.  E.  Long. 
24.  25.  N.  Lat.  57.  o. 

RIGADOON,  a  gay  and  brifk  dance,  borrowed 
originally  from  Provence  in  France,  and  performed  in 
figure  by  a  man  and  woman. 

RIGGING  of  a  Ship ,  a  general  name  given  to  all 
the  ropes  employed  to  fupport  the  mafts,  and  to  extend 
or  reduce  the  fails,  or  arrange  them  to  the  diipofition  of 
the  wind.  The  former,  which  are  ufed  to  fuftain  the 
mafts,  remain  ufually  in  a  fixed  pofition,  and  are  call¬ 
ed  Jlanding  rigging ;  fuch  are  the  fhrouds,  flays,  and 
back- (lays.  The  latter,  whofe  office  is  to  manage  the 
fails,  by  communicating  with  various  blocks  or  pul¬ 
leys,  lituated  in  different  places  of  the  mafts,  yards,, 
fhrouds,  &c.  are  comprehended  in  the  general  term  of 
running  rigging ;  fuch  are  the  braces,  fheets,  haliards, 
clue-lines,  brails,  & c. 

In  rigging  a  matt,  the  fil'd  thing  ufually  fixed  upon, 
its  head  is  a  circular  wreath  or  rope,  called  the  ground 
or  collar ,  which  is  firmly  beat  down  upon  the  top  of 
the  hounds.  The  intent  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  fhrouds. 
from  being  fretted  or  worn  by  the  tre  file- trees,  o 
fhouldera  of  the  mail  ;  after  this  are  laid  on  the  two 
pendants,  from  whofe  lower  ends  the  main  or  fore 
tackles  are  fufpended  ;  and  next,  the  fhrouds  of  the 
(larboard  and  larboard  fide,  in  pairs,  alternately.  The 
whole  is  covered  by  the  flays,  which  are  the  large fl 
ropes  of  the  rigging. — When  a  yard  is  to  be  rigged, 
a  gromet  is  alfo  driven  firft  on  each  of  its  extremities; 
next  to  this  are  fitted  on  the  liorfes,  the  braces,  and. 
laftly  the  lifts  or  top-fail  fheet-blocks. 

The  principal  obje&s  to  be  confidered  in  rigging  a 
fhip,  appear  to  be  ftrength,  convenience,  and  fimpli- 
city  :  or,  the  properties  of  affording  fufficient  fecurity 
to  the  mafts,  yards,  and  fails ;  of  arranging  the  whole, 
machinery  in  the  mod  advantageous  manner,  to  fu¬ 
ftain  the  mafts,  and  facilitate  the  management  of  the 
fails ;  and  of  avoiding  perplexity,  and  rejecting  what¬ 
ever  is  fuperfiuous  or  unneceffary.  The  perfcdlion  of 
this  art,  then,  confifts  in  retaining  all  thofe  qualities, 
and  in  preferving  a  judicious  medium  between  them. 
See  Ship-building. 

RIGHT,  in  geometry,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
flraight ;  thus,  a  ftraight  line  is  called  a  right  one. 

Right  is  a  title  conferred,  1.  Together  with  Re¬ 
verend,  upon  all  bifliops.  2.  Together  with  Honour¬ 
able,  upon  earls,  vilcounts,  and  barons.  3.  Bycourtcfy*. 
together  with  Honourable ,  upon  the  Tons  of  dukes,  mar- 

quiffes* 
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Right,  qiuffes,  and  the  eldeft  fons  of  earls.  4.  Together  with 
u~-v  Honourable ,  to  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 

but  to  no  other  commoner  excepting  thofe  who  are 
members  of  his  majeily’s  moil  honourable  privy-council  ; 
and  the  three  lord  Mayors  of  London,  York,  and  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  the  lord  provoil  of  Edinburgh,  during  their 
office.  See  Honourable  and  Provost. 
t  Hereditary  Right ,  See  Hereditary. 

The  term  Right  is  a  word  which,  in  the  propriety  of  the 
right  ex-  Engliih  language,  is  ufed  fometimes  as  an  adje&ive  and 
plained.  fometimes  as  a  fubilantive.  As  an  adjeflive  it  is  nearly 
of  the  fame  import  with  jit,  f nit  able,  becoming ,  proper  ; 
*  See  Rcc-  and  whilil  it  exprdfes  a  quality,  it  indicates  a  relation*. 
lUutic.  Thus,  when  we  fay  that  an'a&ion  is  right,  we  muil  not 
only  know  the  nature  of  the  a6tion,  but,  if  we  fpeak 
intelligibly,  mult  alfo  perceive  its  relation  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  performed ;  for  an  action  may  be 
right  with  one  end  in  view  which  would  be  wrong  with 
another.  The  conduct  of  that  general  would  be  right , 
who,  to  fave  an  army  that  could  not  be  otherwife  laved, 
fhould  place  a  fmall  detachment  in  a  llation  where  he 
knew  they  would  all  be  inevitably  cut  off ;  but  his  con¬ 
duct  would  be  very  wrong  were  he  to  throw  away  the 
life  of  a  (ingle  individual  for  any  purpofe,  however  im¬ 
portant,  which  he  knew  how  to  accomplifh  without 
fuch  a  facrifice. 

Many  philofophers  have  talked  of  a&ions  being  right 
and  wrong  in  the  abftraft  without  regard  to  their  na¬ 
tural  confequences ;  and  converting  the  word  into  a 
fubilantive,  they  have  faneied  an  eternal  rule  of  right , 
■by  which  the  morality  of  human  condud  is  in  every 
particular  cafe  to  be  tried.  But  in  thefe  phrafes  we 
•can  difcover  no  meaning.  Whatever  is  right  muft  be 
fo  on  fome  account  or  other  ;  and  whatever  is  fit,  mull  be 
fit  for  Come  purpofe .  When  he  who  reils  the  foundation 
of  virtue  on  the  moral fenfe,  fpeaks  of  an  aflion  being 
right ,  he  mull  mean  that  it  is  fuch  ^s,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  that  fenfe,  will  excite  complacency  in  the  mind 
of  the  agent,  and  gain  to  him  the  general  approbation 
of  mankind.  When  he  who  reils  moral  obligation  on 
the  will  of  God,  fpeaks  of  fome  adlions  as  right  and  of 
others  as  wrong ,  he  mull  mean  that  the  former  are 
agreeable  to  the  divine  will,  however  madh  known  to 
men,  and  the  latter  difag  re  eable  to  it  ;  and'  the  man 
who  deduces  the  laws  of  virtue  from  what  lie  calls  the 
jitnefs  of  things ,  mull  have  fome  end  in  view,  for  which 
things  are  lit,  and  denominate  a&ions  right  or  wrong  as 
they  tend  to  promote  or  counteract  that  end. 

But  the  word  right ,  ufed  as  a  fubilantive,  has  in  com¬ 
mon  as  well  as  in  philofophical  language  a  fignilication 
•which  at  firft  view  appears  to  be  very  different  from  this. 
It  denotes  a  jujl  claim  or  an  honejl  pojjejjion.  Thus  we  fay, 
•a  father  has  a  right  to  reverence  from  his  children,  a 
hulband  to  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  wife,  and  a  king 
to  the  allegiance  of  his  fubje&s.  But  if  we  trace  thefe 
rights  to  their  fource,  we  fhall  find  that  they  are  all  laws 
-of  moral  obligation,  and  that  they  are  called  rights  only 
becaufe  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  to  the  in- 
flin&ive  diClates  of  the  moral  fenfe,  or  to  the  fitnefs  of 
things,  if  fuch  a  phrafe  has  any  meaning,  that  children 
reverence  their  parents,  that  wives  love  their  hulbands, 
and  that  fubje&s  pay  allegiance  to  their  fove reign.  This 
will  be  apparent  to  any  man  who  lhall  put  to  himfelf 
fuch  quellions  as  thefe :  “  Why  have  parents  a  right  to 
reverence  from  their  children,  hulbands  to  the  love  of 


their  wives,  and  fovereigns  to  the  allegiance  of  their  Right. 
fubjeCls  As  thefe  quellioii3  contain  in  them  nothing 
abfurd,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  each  capable  of  a 
precife  anfwer ;  but  it  is  impoffible  to  give  to  any  of 
them  an  anfwer  which  lhall  have  any  meaning,  and  not 
imply  that  right  and  obligation  are  reciprocal,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  wherever  there  is  a  right  in  one  per fori, 
there  is  a  correfponding  obligation  upon  others .  Thus 
to  the  queltion,  “  Why  have  parents  a  right  to  reve¬ 
rence  from  their  children  ?”  it  may  be  anfwered,  “  be¬ 
caufe,  under  God,  they  were  the  authors  of  their  chil¬ 
drens  being,  and  protected  them  from  danger,  and  fur- 
nilhed  them  with  neceffaries,  when  they  Were  in  a  Hate 
fo  helplefs  that  they  could  do  nothing  for  themfelves.” 

This  anfwer  conveys  no  other  meaning  than  that  there 
is  aq  obligation  upon  children,  in  return  for  benefits 
received,  to  reverence  their  parents.  But  what  is  the 
fource  of  this  obligation  ?  It  can  only  be  the  will  of 
God,  the  moral  fenfe,  or  the  fitnefs  of  things. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  right  will  enable  us  to 
form  a  proper  judgment  of  the  affertion  of  a  late  writer, 

“  that  man  has  no  rights.”  The  arguments  by  which  GoJwrn's 
this  apparent  paradox  is  maintained,  are  not  merely  in- 
genious  and  plaufible  ;  they  are  abfolutely  conclulive. 

But  then  our  philofopher,  who  never  choofes  to  travel 
in  the  beaten  track,  takes  the  word  right  in  a  fenfe  ve- 
ry  different  from  that  in  which  it  has  been  ufed  by  all 
other  men,  and  coniiders  it  as  equivalent  to  difcretionary  a 
power.  “  By  the  word  right  (fays  he)  is  underffood  a  Rights  of 
full  and  complete  power  of  either  doing  a  thing  ormani 
omitting  it,  without  the  perfon’s  becoming  liable  to  ani- 
madverlion  or  cenfure  from  another  ;  that  is,  in  other 
Words,  without  his  incurring  any  degree  of  turpitude 
or  guilt.”  In  this  fenfe  of  the  word  he  affirms,  and 
affirms  truly,  that  a  man  has  no  rights,  no  difcretionary 
power  whatever,  except  in  tilings  of  fuch  total  indiffe¬ 
rence  as,  whether  “  he  lhall  fit  on  the  right  or  on  the 
left  fide  of  his  fire,  or  dine  on  beet  to  day  or  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

A  propofitlon  fo  evidently  true  as  this  flood  not  ill 
need  of  argument  to  fnpport  it ;  but  as  his  arguments 
are  clearly  expreffed,  and  afford  a  complete  confutation 
of  fome  popular  errors  fanclioned  by  the  refpedlable 
phrafe  rights  of  man ,  we  lhall  give  our  readers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  {tudying  them  in  his  own  words. 

“  Political  foeiety  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
morality  and  jultice.  It  is  impoffible  for  intelle&ual 
beings  to  be  brought  into  coalition  and  intercourfe 
without  a  certain  mode  of  condudl,  adapted  to  their 
nature  arid  conne&ion,  immediately  becoming  a  duty 
incumbent  on  the  parties  concerned.  Men  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  alfociated  if  they  had  not  imagined  that,  in 
confequence  of  that  affociation,  they  would  mutually 
conduce  to  the  advantage  and  happinefs  of  each  other. 

This  is  the  real  purpofe,  the  genuine  balls,  of  their  in¬ 
tercourfe  ;  and,  as  far  as  this  purpofe  is  anfwered,  fo 
far  does  foeiety  anfwer  the  end  of  its  inllitution.  There 
is  only  one  pollulate  more  that  is  neceflary  to  bring  us 
to  a  conclulive  mode  of  reafoning  upon  this  fubjedl. 
Whatever  is  meant  by  the  term  right,  there  can  neither 
be  oppofite  rights,  nor  rights  and  duties  liollile  to  each 
other.  The  rights  of  one  man  cannot  claih  with  or  be 
deftru&ive  of  the  rights  of  another  :  for  this,  inllead  of 
rendering  the  fnbjedl  an  important  branch  of  truth  and 
morality  as  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  man  certain- 
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ly  underftand  It  to  be,  would  be  to  reduce  It  to  a  heap 
'  of  unintelligible  jargon  and  inconfiftency.  If  one  man 
have  a  right  to  be  free,  another  man  cannot  have  a  right 
to  make  him  a  (lave  ;  if  one  man  have  a  right  to  inflift 
chaftifement  upon  me,  1  cannot  have  a  right  to  with¬ 
draw  myfelf  from  chadifement  ;  if  my  neighbour  have 
a  right  to  a  fum  of  money  in  my  poffdlion,  I  cannot 
have  a  right  to  retain  it  in  my  pocket.  It  cannot  be 
lefs  incontrovertible,  that  I  have  no  right  to  omit  what 
my  duty  preferibes.  From  hence  it  inevitably  follows 
that  men  have  no  rights. 

44  It  is  commonly  faid,  4  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
the  difpofal  of  his  fortune,  a  right  to  the  employment 
of  his  time,  a  right  to  the  uncontrolled  choice  of  his 
profeffion  or  pursuits.*  But  this  can  never  be  confid¬ 
ently  affirmed  till  it  can  be  Ihown  that  he  has  no  duties, 
preferring  and  limiting  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  all 
tliefe  refpe&s. 

44  In  reality,  nothing  can  appear  more  wonderful  to 
a  careful  inquirer,  than  that  two  ideas  fo  incompatible 
as  man  and  rights  fliould  ever  have  been  aflbciated  toge- 
gether.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  of  them  muft  be  utterly 
exclufive  and  annihilatory  of  the  other.  Before  we 
aferibe  rights  to  man,  we  mud  conceive  of  him  as  a 
being  endowed  with  intellect,  and  capable  of  difeerning 
the  differences  and  tendencies  of  things.  But  a  being 
endowed  with  intellect,  and  capable  of  difeerning  the 
differences  and  tendencies  of  things,  inflantly  becomes 


moral  being,  and  has  duties  incumbent  on  him  to 


difcliarge :  and  duties  and  rights,  as  has  already  been 
ihown,  are  abfolutely  exclufive  of  each  other. 

44  It  has  been  affirmed  by  the  zealous  advocates  of 
liberty,  4  that  princes  and  magiftrates  have  no  rights 
and  no  pofition  can  be  more  incontrovertible.  There 
is  no  fituation  of  their  lives  that  has  not  its  correfpon- 
dent  duties.  There  is  no  power  intruded  to  them  that 
they  are  not  bourid  to  exercife  exclufively  for  the  public 
good.  It  is  ftrange,  that  perfons  adopting  this  prin¬ 
ciple  did  not  go  a  flop  farther,  and  perceive  that  the 
fame  reftri&ions  were  applicable  to  iubje&6  and  citi- 
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This  reafoning  is  unanfvverable  ;  but  it  militates  not 
againft  the  rights  of  man  in  the  ufual  acceptation  of  the 
words,  which  are  never  employed  to  denote  diferetion- 
ary  power,  but  a  juft  claim  on  the  one  hand,  implying 
a  correfponding  obligation  on  the  other.  Whether  the 
phrafe  be  abfolutely  proper  is  not  worth  the  debating  : 
it  is  authorifed  by  cuftom — the  jus  et  norma  loquendi — 
and  is  univerfaily  underftood  except  by  fuch  as  the  dae¬ 
mons  of  fa&ion,  in  the  form  of  paradoxical  writers  on 
political  j  uflice,  have  been  able  to  miflead  by  fophifticai 
reafoning  s. 

Rights ,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
are  of  various  kinds  :  they  are  natural  or  adventitious , 
alienable  or  unalienable ,  per  fed  or  imperfe8>  particular  or 
general.  See  the  article  Liberty. 

Natural  rights  are  tliofe  which  a  man  has  to  his 
life,  limbs,  and  liberty  ;  to  the  produce  of  his  perfonal 
labour;  to  the  ufe,  in  common  with  others,  of  air,  light, 
and  water,  &c.  That  every  man  has  a  natural  right 
or  juft  claim  to  tliefe  things,  is  evident  from  their  being 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  enable  him  to  anfvver  that  pur- 
pofe,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  which  he  was  made  a  li¬ 
ving  and  a  rational  being.  This  fhows  undeniably,  that 
the  Author  of  his  nature  defigned  that  he  ffiould  have 
the  ufe  of  them,  and  that  the  man  who  ffiould  wanton¬ 


ly  deprive  him  of  any  one  of  them,  would  be  guilty  of  R-ighe. 
a  breach  of  the  divine  law,  as  well  as  adl  iaconfifiently  y— 
with  the  fitnefs  of  things  in  evere  fenfe  in  which  that 
phrafe  can  poffibly  be  undcrilood.  6 

Adventitious  rights  are  tliofe  which  a  king  has  over 
his  fubjedts,  a  general  over  his  foldiers,  aliufhand  to  the 
perfon  and  affections  of  his  wife,  and  which  every  man  0  * 

has  to  the  greater  part  of  Lis  property.  That  the  rights 
of  the  king  and  the  general  are  adventitious,  is  univer- 
fally  admitted.  The  rights  of  property  have  been  con* 
fidered  elfewhere  (fee  Property);  and  though  the  hu¬ 
man  coiiffitution  fhows  fufficiently  that  men  and  women 
have  a  natural  right  to  the  ufe  of  each  other,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  exclufive  right  of  any  one  man  to  any 
one  woman,  and  vice  verfa ,  mull  be  an  adventitious 
right;  But  the  important  queflion  is.  How  are  adven¬ 
titious  rights  acquired  ?  y 

Ih  anfwer  to  this  queflion,  the  moralifl  who  deduces  How  ac- 
the  laws  of  virtue  from  the  will  of  God,  obferves,  that 
as  God  appears  from  his  works  to  be  a  benevolent  Be¬ 
ing,  who  wills  the  happinefs  of  all  his  creatures  (fee 
Metaphysics,  n°3i2.),  he  muff  of  courfe  will  every 
thing  which  naturally  tends  tt>  promote  that  happinefs. 

But  the  exiftence  of  civil  fociety  evidently  contributes 
in  a  great  degree  to  promote  the  fum  of  human  happi¬ 
nefs  (fee  Society)  ;  and  therefore  whatever  is  necef¬ 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  civil  fociety  in  general,  or  for 
the  conduct  of  particular  focieties  already  eflabliffied, 
muff  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God:  But  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  fubje&s  to  their  fovereign,  the  obedience  of 
foldiers  to  their  leader,  the  protection  of  private  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  fulfilling  of  contra&s,  are  all  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  fociety  ;  and  hence  the 
rights  of  kings,  generals,  hufbands,  and  wives,  &c. 
though  adventitious,  and  immediately  derived  from  hu¬ 
man  appointment,  are  not  lefs  facredthan  natural  rights, 
fince  they  may  all  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  lame 
fource.  The  fame  conclnfion  may  eahly  be  drawn  by 
the  philofopher,  who  refts  moral  obligation  on  the  fit¬ 
nefs  of  things  or  on  a  moral  fenfe;  only  it  rnufl  in  each 
of  thefe  cafes  partake  of  the  inftability  of  its  founda¬ 
tion.  g 

To  the  facrednefs  of  the  rights  of  marriage,  an  au-  Obje&ionsj 
thor  already  quoted  has  lately  urged  fome  declamatory to  lome 
objeClions.  44  It  is  abfurd  (fays  he)  to  expedt,  that 
the  inclinations  and  willies  of  two  human  beings  ffiould 
coincide  through  any  long  period  of  time.  To  oblige 
them  to  adl  and  to  live  together,  is  to  fubjedl  them  to 
fome  inevitable  portion  of  thwarting,  bickering,  and 
unhappinefs.  I  bis  cannot  be  otherwife,  fo  long  as 
man  has  failed  to  reach  the  ftandard  of  abfolute  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  fuppofition  that  I  muft  have  a  companion 
for  life,  is  the  refult  of  a  complication  of  vices.  It  is 
the  didlate  of  cowardice,  and  not  of  fortitude.  It  flows 
from  the  defire  of  being  loved  and  efteemed  for  fome* 
thing  that  is  not  defert. 

44  But  the  evil  of  marriage,  as  it  is  pradlifed  in  Eu* 
ropean  countries,  lies  deeper  than  this.  The  habit  is, 
for  a  thouglulefs  and  romantic  youth  of  each  fex  to 
come  together,  to  fee  each  other  for  a  few  times,  and 
under  circumftances  full  of  delufion,  and  then  to  vow  to 
each  other  eternal  attachment.  What  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  this?  In  almoft  every  inftance  they  find  them* 
felves  deceived.  They  are  reduced  to  make  the  bell 
of  an  irretrievable  miftake.  They  are  prefen  ted  with 
the  ftrongeft  imaginable  temptation  to  become  the  dupes 
8  ex 
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Right.  of  falfehood.  They  are  led  to  conceive  it  their  wifeft 
policy  to  fbut  their  eyes  upon  lealitics;  happy  if  by  any 
perverfion  of  intelleCl  they  can  perfuade  themfelves  that 
they  were  right  in  their  Aril  crude  opinion  of  their  com¬ 
panion. 

“  So  long  as  two  human  beings  are  forbidden  by 
pofitive  inflitution  to  follow  the  dilates  of  their  own 
mind,  prejudice  is  alive  and  vigorous.  So  long  as  I 
feek  to  engrofs  one  woman  to  myfelf,  and  to  prohibit 
my  neighbour  from  proving  his  fuperior  delert  and  reap¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  it,  I  am  guilty  of  the  moil  odious  of 
all  monopolies.  Over  this  imaginary  prize  men  watch 
with  perpetual  jealoufy  ;  and  one  man  will  find  his  de- 
fires  and  his  capacity  to  circumvent  as  much  excited,  as 
the  other  is  excited  to  traverfe  his  projects  and  fruilrate 
his  hopes.  As  long  as  this  Hate  of  fociety  continues, 
philanthropy  will  be  crcfFed  and  checked  in  a  thoufand 
ways,  and  the  Hill  augmenting  ftream  of  «.bufe  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow. 

“  The  abolition  of  mairiage  will  be  attended  with 
no  evils.  *  ^  The  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  will  fall  under 
the  fame  fyflem  as  any  other  fpecies  of  friendfhip.  Ex- 
clufively  of  all  groundlcfs  and  obflinate  attachments,  it 
will  be  impoffible  for  me  to  live  in  the  world  without 
finding  one  man  of  a  worth  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
other  whom  I  have  an  opportunity  of  obferving.  To 
this  man  I  (hall  feel  a  kindnefs  in  exa<ff  proportion  to 
my  apprehenfion  of  his  worth.  The  cafe  will  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  fame  with  refpeCl  to  the  female  fex  ;  I  fhall 
afliduoufly  cultivate  the  intercourfe  of  that  woman  whofe 
aecomplifhments  fhall  llrlke  me  in  the  moil  powerful 
manner.  ‘  But  it  may  happen  that  other  men  will  feel 
for  her  the  fame  preference  that  I  do.’  This  will 
create  no  difficulty.  We  may  all  enjoy  her  converfa- 
tion  ;  and  we  fhall  all  he  wife  enough  to  confider  the 
fenfual  intercourfe  as  a  very  trivial  objeCt.  This,  like 
every  other  affair  in  which  two  perfons  are  concerned, 
mull  be  regulated  in  each  fucceffive  inltance  by  the  un- 
foiced  content  of  either  party.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  depravity  of  our  prefent  habits,  that  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  fuppofe  the  fenfual  intercom  fe  anywife  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  advantages  arifing  from  the  pureft  affec¬ 
tion.  Reafonable  men  now  eat  and  drink,  not  from 
the  love  of  pleafure,  but  becaufe  eating  and  drinking 
are  effential  to  our  healthful  exiftenee.  Reafonable 
men  then  will  propagate  their  fpecies,  not  becaufe  a 
certain  fenfible  pleafure  is  annexed  to  this  aeffion,  but 
becaufe  it  is  right  the  fpecies  fhould  be  propagated ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  excrcife  this  fun&ion 
9  will  be  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  duty.” 

Obviated.  It  is  right  then,  according  to  this  political  innovator, 
that  the  fpecies  fhould  be  propagated,  and  reafonable 
men  in  his  Utopian  commonwealth  would  be  incited  by 
reafon  and  duty  to  propagate  them  :  but  the  way  to 
fulfil  this  duty,  experience,  which  is  feldom  at  one  with 
fpeculative  reformation,  has  already  demon  11  rated,  not 
to  confill  in  the  promifeuous  intercourfe  of  leveral  men 
with  one  woman,  but  in  the  fidelity  of  individuals  of 
the  two  fexes  to  eaeh  other.  Common  prollitutes 
among  us  feldom  prove  with  child  ;  and  the  iociety  of 
Arreoys  in  Otaheitee,  who  have  completely  di veiled 
themfeives  of  what  our  author  calls  prejudice ,  and  are  by 
no  means  guilty  of  his  irwjl  odious  cf  all  monopolies,  are 
for  the  moil  part  childlefs  (fee  Otaheitee).  He 
feems  to  think  that  a  ftate  of  equal  property  would  ne- 


ceffarily  deflroy  our  relifh  for  luxury,  decreafe  our  in-  Rij 
ordinate  appetites  of  every  kind,  and  lead  us  univerfally 
to  prefer  the  pleafures  of  intellect  to  the  pleafures  of 
fenfe.  But  here  again  experience  is  againll  him.  'Hie 
Arreoys ,  who  have  a  property  in  their  women  perfeclly 
equal,  are  the  moll  luxurious  and  fenfual  wretches  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  fenfual  indeed  to  a  degree  of 
which  the  moll  libidinous  European  can  hardly  form  a 
conception. 

By  admitting  it  to  be  a  duty  to  propagate  the  fpe¬ 
cies,  our  author  mull  neceffarily  grant  that  every  thing 
is  right  which  is  requifite  to  the  fulfilling  of  that  duty, 
and  the  contrary  wrong.  If  fo,  promifeuous  concubi¬ 
nage  is  wrong,  lince  we  have  feen,  that  by  a  law  of  na¬ 
ture  it  is  incompatible  with  the  duty  ;  whence  it  follows 
on  his  own  principles,  that  the  fexual  union  by  pairs 
mull  be  right.  The  only  queltion  therefore  to  be  de¬ 
cided  between  him  and  liis  opponents  is,  “  Whether 
Ihould  that  union  be  temporary  or  permanent And 
we  think  the  following  obfervations  by  Mr  Paley  fuffi- 
cient  to  decide  it  to  the  convi&ion  of  every  perfon  not 
blinded  by  the  rage  of  innovation* 

“  A  lawgiver,  whofe  counfels  were  directed  by  views 
of  general  utility,  and  obftru&ed  by  no  local  impedi¬ 
ments,  would  make  the  marriage-contracl  indiffoluble 
during  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties,  for  the  fake  of  the 
following  advantages:  Such  a  union  tends  to  preferve 
peace  and  concord  between  married  perfons,  by  perpe¬ 
tuating  their  common  interell,  and  'by  inducing  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  mutual  compliance.  An  earlier  termination 
of  it  would  produce  a  feparate  interell.  The  wife 
would  naturally  look  forward  to  the  diffolution  of  the 
partnerlhip,  and  endeavour  to  draw  to  herfelf  a  fund 
againll  the  time  when  Ihe  was  no  longer  to  have  accefs 
to  the  fame  refources.  This  would  beget  peculation  on 
one  fide,  and  millruil  on  the  other  ;  evils  which  at  pre¬ 
fent  very  little  dilluib  the  confidence  of  married  life. 

The  fecond  effeCt  of  making  the  union  determinable 
only  by  death,  is  not  lefs  beneficial.  It  neceffarily  hap¬ 
pens,  that  adverfe  tempers,  habits,  and  talles,  oftentimes 
meet  in  marriage.  tIn  which  cafe,  each  party  mull  take 
pains  to  give  up  what  offends,  and  practice  what  may 
gratify,  the  other.  A  man  and  woman  in  love  with 
each  other  do  this  infcnfibly  :  but  love  is  neither  gene¬ 
ral  nor  durable  ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  110  lcffons 
of  duty,  no  delicacy  of  fentiment,  will  go  half  fo  far 
with  the  generality  of  mankind  and  womankind  as  this 
one  intelligible  reflection,  that  they  mull  each  make  the 
bell  of  their  bargain  ;  and  that  feeing  they  mud  either 
both  be  miferable  or  both  lhare  in  the  fame  happinefs, 
neither  can  find  their  own  comfort  but  in  promoting 
the  pleafure  of  the  other.  Thefe  compliances,  though 
at  firft  extorted  by  neceffity,  become  in  time  eafy  and 
mutual ;  and  though  lefs  endearing  than  affiduities  which 
take  their  rife  from  affeCtion,  generally  procure  to 
the  married  pair  a  repofe  and  fatisfaClion  fufficient  for 
their  happinels.” 

So  differently  from  our  author  does  this  judicious 
writer  reafon  concerning  the  cfFe&s  of  a  permanent 
union  on  the  tempers  of  the  married  pair.  Inltead  of 
fubjeCting  them  to  feme  inevitable  portion  of  thwart¬ 
ing,  bickering,  and  unhappinefs,  it  lays  them,  in  his 
opinion,  under  the  necdlity  cf  curbing  their  unruly 
paflions,  and  acquiring  habits  of  gentlenefs,  forbearance, 
and  peace.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  both  believing 
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the  children  propagated  during  their  marriage  to  be 
their  own  (a  belief  unattainable  by  the  father  in 
a  (late  of  promifcous  concubinage),  they  come  by  a  na¬ 
tural  procefs  of  the  human  paffions  (fee  Passion)  to 
love  each  other  through  the  medium  of  their  offspring. 
But  if  it  be  the  duty  of  man  to>  acquire  a  fpirit  firll 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  eafy  to  be  intreated, 
it  mull  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  branch 
of  the  fitnefs  of  things,  that  the  fexual  union  lail  du¬ 
ring  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties  ;  and  therefore  the  ex- 
clufive  right  of  marriage,  though  adventitious,  mull  be 
equally  facred  with  thofe  which  are  natural. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreffion,  into  which  the 
importance  of  the  fuhject  led  us,  rights,  befides  be¬ 
ing  natural  or  adventitious,  are  likewife  alienable  or  un¬ 
alienable .  Every  man,  when  he  becomes  the  member  of 
a  civil  community,  alienates  a  part  of  his  natural  rights. 
In  a  Hate  of  nature,  no  man  has  a  fuperior  on  earth, 
and  each  has  a  right  to  defend  his  life,  liberty,  and  pro¬ 
perty,  by  all  the  means  which  nature  has  put  in  his 
power.  In  civil  fociety,  however,  thefe  rights  are  all 
transferred  to  the  laws  and  the  magilirate,  except  in 
cafes  of  fuch  extreme  urgency  as  leave  not  time  for  le¬ 
gal  interpofition.  This  fingle  confideration  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fhow,  that  the  right  to  civil  liberty  is  alien¬ 
able  ;  though,  in  the  vehemence  of  men’s  zeal  for  it, 
and  in  the  language  of  fome  political  remonftrances,  it 
has  often  been  pronounced  to  be  an  unalienable  right. 
“  The  true  reafon  (fays  Mr  Paley)  why  mankind  hold 
in  deteflation  the  memory  of  thofe  who  have  fold  their 
liberty  to  a  tyrant  is,  that,  together  with  their  own, 
they  fold  commonly  or  endangered  the  liberty  of  others ; 
of  which  they  had  certainly  no  right  to  difpofe.”  The 
rights  of  a  prince  over  his  people,  and  of  a  hufband  over 
his  wife,  are  generally  and  naturally  unalienable. 

Another  divifion  of  rights  is  into  thofe  which  are  per- 
*fe£l  and  thofe  which  are  imperfedl.  Perfeft  rights  are 
fuch  as  may  be  precifely  afcertained  and  aiferted  by 
force,  or  in  civil  fociety  by  the  courfe  of  law.  To  im- 
perfedl  rights  neither  force  nor  law  is  applicable.  A 
man’s  rights  to  his  life,  perfon,  and  property,  are  all 
perfect ;  for  if  any  of  thefe  be  attacked,  he  may  repel 
the  attack  by  inflant  violence,  puniffi  the  aggreifor  by 
the  courfe  of  law,  or  compel  the  author  of  the  injury 
to  make  reflitution  or  fatisfa&ion.  A  woman’s  right 
to  her  honour  is  likewife  perfedl ;  for  if  fhe  can¬ 
not  other  wife  efcape,  fhe  may  kill  the  ravifher.  Every 
poor  man  has  undoubted  right  to  relief  from  the  rich  : 
but  his  right  is  imperfedl,  for  if  the  relief  be  not  volun¬ 
tarily  given,  he  cannot  compel  it  either  by  law  or  by 
violence.  There  is  no  duty  upon  which  the  Chriflian 
religion  puts  a  greater  value  than  alms-giving  ;  and  every 
preacher  of  the  gofpel  has  an  undoubted  right  to  in¬ 
culcate  the  pradliee  of  it  upon  his  audience  :  but  even 
this  right  is  imperfedl,  for  lie  cannot  refufe  the  com¬ 
munion  to  a  man  merely  on  account  of  his  illiberality 
to  the  poor,  as  he  can  to  another  for  the  negledl  of  any 
duty  comprehended  under  the  term  juflice.  In  elec¬ 
tions  or  apppointments  to  offices,  where  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  prefcribed,  the  bell  qualified  candidate  has  un- 
queftionahly  a  right  to  fuccefs ;  yet  if  he  be  rejected, 
he  can  neither  feize  the  office  by  force,  nor  obtain  re- 
drefs  at  law.  His  right,  therefore,  is  imperfedl. 

Here  a  qneftion  naturally  offers  itfelf  to  our  confidera- 
“  How  comes  a  perfon  to  have  a  right  to  a  thing, 
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and  yet  have  no  right  to  life  the  means  neceflhry  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  ?”  The  anfwer  is,  That  in  fuch  cafes  the  object 
or  the  circumftances  of  the  right  are  fo  indeterminate, 
that  the  permiffion  of  force,  even  where  the  right  is 
real  and  certain,  would  lead  to  force  in  other  cafes 
where  there  exifts  no  right  at  all.  Thus,  though  the 
poor  man  has  a  right  to  relief,  who  fhall  afeertani  the 
mode,  feafon,  and  quantum  of  it,  or  the  perfon  by  whom 
it  fhall  be  adminiftered  ?  Thefe  things  mufl  be  afcer¬ 
tained  before  the  right  to  relief  can  be  enforced  by 
law  ;  but  to  allow  them  to  be  afcertained  by  the  poor 
themfelves,  would  be  to  expofe  property  to  endlefs 
claims.  In  like  manner,  the  comparative  qualifications 
of  the  candidate  mufl  be  afcertained,  before  he  can  en¬ 
force  his  right  to  the  office  ;  but  to  allow  him  to  ascer¬ 
tain  his  qualifications  himfelf,  would  be  to  make  him 
judge  in  his  own  caule  between  himfelf  and  his  neigh¬ 
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Wherever  the  right  is  imperfedl  on  one  fide,  the  cor- I:Tl^er^w°i 
refponding  obligation  on  the  other  mull  be  imperfedl 
likewife.  The  violation  of  it,  however,  is  often  not  ere  1  with 
lefs  criminal  in  a  moral  and  religious  view  than  of  a  fhTe 
perfect  obligation.  It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr  Paley,  w^J.c^arf 
•that  greater  guilt  is  incurred  by  difappointing  a  wor-pwreL# 
thy  candidate  of  a  place  upon  which  perhaps  his  live¬ 
lihood  depends,  and  in  which  he  could  eminently  ferve 
the  public,  than  by  filching  a  book  out  of  a  library,  or 
picking  a  pocket  of  a  handkerchief.  The  fame  fenti- 
meut  has  been  expreffed  by  Mr  Godwin,  but  in  terms 
by  much  too  ilrong,  and  fuch  as  (how  that  he  was'  not 
at  the  time  complete  mafler  of  his  fubjedl.  “  My 
neighbour  (fays  he)  has  jufl  as  much  right  to  put  an 
end  to  my  exillence  with  dagger  or  poifon,  as  to  deny 
me  that  pecuniary  affiftance  without  which  I  mull 
flarve,  or  as  to  deny  me  that  afliflance  without  which 
my  intelle&ual  attainments,  or  my  moral  exertions,  will 
be  materially  injured.  He  has  jufl  as  much  right  to 
amufe  himfelf  with  burning  my  houfc,  or  torturing  my 
children  upon  the  rack,  as  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  cell, 
carelefs  about  his  fellow  men,  and  to  hide  4  his  talent  in 
a  napkin.” 

ft  is  certainly  true,  that  the  man  who  fhould  fuffer  ano¬ 
ther  to  flarve  for  want  of  that  relief  which  he  knew  that 
he  alone  could  afford  him,  would  be  guilty  of  murder, 
and  murder  of  the  cruellefl  kind ;  but  there  is  an  im* 
menfe  difference  between  depriving  fociety  of  one  of 
its  members,  and  with-holding  from  that  member  what 
might  be  neceffary  to  enable  him  to  make  the  greatefl 
poffible  intellectual  attainments.  Newton  might  havebeen 
nfeful  and  happy  though  he  had  never  been  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  mathematics ;  and  the  late  cele¬ 
brated  Mr  Eerguffon  might  have  been  a  valuable  mem¬ 
ber  of  fociety,  though  he  had  never  emerged  from  his 
original  condition  of  a  fhepherd.  'Fhe  remainder  of  the 
paragraph  is  too  abfurd  to  require  a  formal  confutation. 

Had  our  author,  burying  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  fhut 
himfelf  up  feven  years  ago  in  a  cell,  carelefs  about  his 
fellow  men  and  political  juflice,  he  would  have  deprived 
the  public  of  what  he  doubtlefs  believes  to  be  much  ufe- 
ful  inftru&ion  ;  but  had  he  at  that  period  amufed  him¬ 
felf  with  burning  his  neighbour’s  houfe,  and  torturing 
on  the  rack  two  or  three  children,  he  would  have  cut 
off,  for  any  thing  he  could  know,  two  or  three  future 
Newtons,  and  have  himfelf  been  cut  off  by  the  infulted 
laws  of  his  country.  Now,  without  fuppofmg  the  value 
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often  Newtons  to  be  equal  to  that  of  one  Godwin,  we  ceders  in  Scotland. 
are  warranted  to  fay,  that  however  great  his  merits  may 
be,  they  are  not  infinite,  and  that  the  addition  of  thole 
of  one  Newton  to  them  would  undoubtedly  increafe 
their  fum. 

ij?hts  par-  Rights ,  are  particular  or  general.  Particular  rights 
ar  a:i(^  are  fueh  as  belong  to  certain  individuals  or  orders  of 
men,  and  not  to  others.  The  rights  of  kings,  of  ma¬ 
kers,  of  hufbands,  of  wives,  and,  in  Ihort,  all  the  rights 
which  originate  in  fociety,  are  particular.  General 
rights  are  thofe  which  belong  to  the  fpecies  collectively. 

Such  are  our  rights  to  the  vegetable  produce  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  flefh  of  animals  for  food,  though 
about  the  origin  of  this  latter  right  there  has  been  much 
diverfity  of  opinion,  which  we  have  noticed  in  another 
place.  (See  Theology,  Part  I.  fe6t.  2d).  If  the 
vegetable  produce  of  the  earth  be  included  under  the 
general  rights  of  mankind,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  guilty 
of  wrong  who  leaves  any  confiderable  portion  of  land 
wake  merely  for  his  own  amufement :  he  is  leffening  the 
common  kock  of  provifion  which  Providence  intended 
to  dikribute  among*  the  fpecies.  On  this  principle  it 
would  not  be  eafy  to  vindicate  certain  regulations  re- 
lpeCling  game,  as  well  as  fome  other  monopolies  which 
are  protected  by  the  municipal  laws  of  mok  countries. 

Mr  Paley,  by  juil  reafoning,  has  ekablifhed  this  conclu- 
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lion,  “  that  nothing  ought  to  be  made  exclufive  pro¬ 
perty  which  can  be  conveniently  enjoyed  in  common.” 
An  equal  divifion  of  land,  however,  the  dream  of  fome 
vifionary  reformers,  would  be  injurious  to  the  general 
rights  of  mankind,  as  it  may  be  demonkrated,  that  it 
would  leffen  the  common  kock  of  provifions,  by  laying 
every  man  under  the  neceflity  of  being  his  own  weaver, 
tailor,  fhoemaker,  fmith,  and  carp'enter,  as  well  as 
ploughman,  miller,  and  baker.  Among  the  general 
rights  of  mankind  is  the  right  of  necejfity  ;  by  which  a 
man  may  ufe  or  dekroy  his  neighbour’s  property  when 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  his  own  prefervation.  It 
is  on  this  principle  that  goods  are  thrown  overboard  to 
fave  the  fiiip,  and  houfes  pulled  down  to  kop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  fire.  In  fuch  cafes,  however,  at  leak  in  the 
lak,rekitution  ought  to  be  made  when  it  is  in  our  power; 
but  this  lekitution  will  not  extend  to  the  original  va¬ 
lue  of  the  property  dekroy ed,  but  only  to  what  it  was 
worth  at  the  time  of  dekroying  it,  which,  confidering 
its  danger,  might  be  very  little. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS,  means  jukice,  honeky,  vir¬ 
tue,  goodnefs,  and  amongk  Chrikians  is  of  exa&ly  the 
fame  import  with  holinefs,  without  which,  we  are  told, 
no  man  (hall  fee  the  Lord.  The  dodtrine  of  the  fall, 
and  of  redemption  through  Jefus  Chiik,  has  occafioned 
much  deputation,  and  given  rife  to  many  fingular  no¬ 
tions  jn  the  world.  The  haughty  philofopher,  diflatis- 
fied  with  mykeries,  and  with  the  humiliating  dtxkrine 
of  atonement  by  a  crucified  Saviour,  has  made  a  reli¬ 
gion  for  himfelf,  which  he  calls  rational  Chrijlianity ; 
and  the  enthufiak,  by  extracting  doCtrines  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  which  are  not  contained  in  it,  and  which  are  re¬ 
pugnant  to  its  fpirit,  has  given  too  much  countenance 
to  this  prefumption.  The  do&rine  of  imputed  righte- 
oufuefs,  by  which  the  merit  of  Chrik  is  faid  to  be  im¬ 
puted  to  us,  appears  to  be  of  this  number ;  and  though 
it  has  been  held  by  many  good,  and  by  fGme  learned 
men,  it  is  certainly  in  general  unfriendly  to  virtue,  as 
will  be  readily  allowed  by  all  who  have  con  veiled  with 
the  more  ignorant  fort  of  Methodiks  in  England  or  Se- 
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That  it  does  not  follow  from  the 
do&rine  of  the  atonement,  and  confequently  that  it  has 
no  foundation  in  Scripture,  will  appear  elfe where.  See 
T  heologv. 

Rill  of  Rights ,  in  law,  is  a  declaration  delivered  by 
the  lords  and  commons  to  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange,  13th  February  16^8  ;  and  afterwards  ena&ed 
in  parliament,  when  they  became  king  and  queen.  It 
fets  forth,  that  king  James  did,  by  the  affikance  of  di¬ 
vers  evil  counfellors,  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  kingdom,  by  exercifing  a  power  of  dif- 
penfing  with  and  fufpending  of  laws  ;  by  levying  mo¬ 
ney  for  the  ufe  of  the  crown  by  pretence  of  preroga¬ 
tive  without  confent  of  parliament ;  by  profecuting  thofe 
who  petitioned  the  king,  and  difeouraging  petitions  ; 

'  by  raifing  and  keeping  a  kanding  army  in  time  of 
peace  ;  by  violating  the  freedom  of  election  of  memberar 
to  ferve  in  parliament  ;  by  violent  profecutions  in  the 
court  of  king’s  bench  ;  and  caufing  partial  and  corrupt 
jurors  to  be  returned  on  trials,  excefiive  bail  to  be  ta¬ 
ken,  exceffive  fines  to  be  impofed,  and  cruel  pun ifti- 
ments  infhCted ;  all  which  were  declared  to  be  ille¬ 
gal.  And  the  declaration  concludes  in.  thefe  remark¬ 
able  words :  “  And  they  do  claim,  demand,  and  in- 
fik  upon,  all  and  fingular  the  premifes,  as  their  un¬ 
doubted  rights  and  liberties.”  And  the  a£l  of  parlia¬ 
ment  itfelf  (1  W.  &  M.  kat.  2.  cap.  2.)  recognizes 
“  all  and  fingular  the  rights  and  liberties,  afferted  and* 
claimed  in  the  faid  declaration,  to  be  the  true,  ancient* 
indubitable  rights  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom.”  See 
Liberty. 

RIGIDITY,  in  phyfics,  denotes  a  brittle  hard- 
nefs.  It  is  oppofed  to  du&ility,  malleability,  and  foft- 
nefs. 

RIGOLL,  or  Regals,  a  kind  of  mufical  inkru- 
ment,  confiking  of  feveral  kicks  bound  together,  only- 
feparated  by  beads.  It  is  tolerably  harmonious,  being 
well  kruck  with  a  ball  at  the  end  of  a  kick.  Syich  is 
the  account  which  Graffmeaq,  gives  of  this  inkrument. 
Skinner,  upon  the  authority  of  an  old  Englifh  dictio¬ 
nary,  represents  it  as  a  clavichord,,  or  claricord  ;  poffibly 
founding  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  office  of  the 
tuner  of  the  regals,  who  kill  fubfiks  in  the  ekablifli- 
ment  of  the  king’s  chapel  at  St  James’s,  and  whofe  bu- 
finefs  is  to  keep  the  organ  of  the  chapel  royal  in  tune ; 
and  not  knowing  that  fuch  wind  inkruments  as  the  or¬ 
gan  need  frequent  tuning,  as  well  as  the  clavichord  and 
other  kringed  inkruments.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  de¬ 
rives  the  word  rig  oil  from  the  Italian  rigahellu ,  a  mufical 
inkrument,  anciently  ufed  in  churches  inkead  of  the  or¬ 
gan.  Walther,  m  his  ddcription  of  the  regah  makes  it 
to  be  a  reed- work  in  an  organ,  with  metal  and  alfo 
wooden  pipes  and  bellows  adapted  to  it.  And  he  adds, 
that  the  name  of  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  its  ha¬ 
ving  been  prefented  by  the  inventor  to  fome  king.— 
•From  an  account  of  the  regal  uied  in,  Germany,  and' 
other  parts  of  Europe,  it  appears  to  confik  of  pipes  and 
keys  on  one  fide,  and  the  bellows  and  wind-chek  on  the 
other.  We  may  add,  that  Lord  Bacon  (Nat.  Hik. 
cent.  ii.  §.  102.)  dikinguifhes  between  the  regal  and 
organ,  in  a  manner  which  fhows  them  to  be  inkruments 
of  the  fame  clafs.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  the  regal  orrigoll  was  a  pneumatic,  and 
not  a  kringed  inkrument. 

Merfennus  relates,  that  the  Flemings  invented  an  in* 
ftrumentj  les  regales  d/  bois,  confiking  of  17  cylindrical 
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Utg'T  pieces  of  wood,  decreafing  gradually  in  length,  fo  as  to 
II  produce  a  fucceffion  of  tones  and  femitones  in  the  dia- 
5ltn£§*  tonic  feries,  which  liad  keys,  and  was  played  on  as  a 
“~'v~  fpinet ;  the  hint  of  which,  he  fays,  was  taken  from  an 
inftrument  in  life  among  the  Turks,  confiding  of  12 
wooden  cylinders,  of  different  lengths,  lining  together, 
which  being  fufpended  and  llruck  with  a  (tick,  having 
t  a  ball  at  the  end,  produced  mulic.  Hawkins's  Hid. 
Mnf.  vol.  ii.  p.  449. 

RIGOR,  in  medicine,  a  couvulfive  flmddering  from 
fevere  cold,  an  ague  fit,  or  other  diforder. 

RIMINI,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  handfome  town 
of  Italy,  in  Romagna,  which  is  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  church,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  an  old  caflle,  and  a 
drong  tower  ;  as  alfo  many  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
very  fine  buildings.  It  is  famous  for  a  council  in  1359, 
confiding  of  400  bifhops,  who  were  all  Arians  except 
20.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Marecchia,  on  the  gulph  of  Venice.  E.  Eong. 
12.  39.  N.  Lat.  44.  6. 

RIND,  the  Ikin  of  any  fiuit  that  may  be  cut  off  or 
pared.  Rind  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inner  bark  of  trees, 
or  that  whitilh  foft  fubdance  which  adheres  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  wood.  See  Plant. 

RING,  an  ornament  of  gold  and  filver,  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  ufually  worn  on  the  finger. 

The  epifcopal  ring  (which  makes  a  part  of  the  ponti¬ 
fical  apparatus,  and  is  edeemed  a  pledge  of  the  fpiritual 
marriage  between  the  bifhop  and  his  church)  is  of  very 
ancient  {landing.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  held 
in  633,  appoints,  that  a  bilhop  condemned  by  one 
council,  and  found  afterwards  innocent  by  a  fccond, 
fhall  be  redored,  by  giving  him  the  ring,  daff,  &c. 
From  bifhops,  the  cuftom  of  the  ring  has  puffed  to  car¬ 
dinals,  who  are  to  pay  a  very  great  fum  pro  jure  annuli 
cardinality. 

RINGS.  The  antiquity  of  rings  is  known  from 
Scripture  and  profane  authors.  Judah  lt!ft  his  ring  or 
fignet  with  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18).  When  Pha- 
-raoh  committed  the  government  of  all  Egypt  to  Jo- 
feph,  he  took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to 
jofeph  (Gen.  xli.  42).  After  the  vidfory  that  the 
Ifraelites  obtained  over  the  Mklianites,  they  offered  to 
the  Lord  the  rings,  the  bracelets,  and  the  golden  neck¬ 
laces,  and  the  ear-rings,  that  they  had  taken  from  the 
enemy  (Numb.  xxxi.  50).  The  Ifraelitifh  women 
wore  rings  not  only  on  their  fingers,  but  alfo  in  their 
noftrils  and  their  ears.  St  James  didinguifhes  a  man 
of  wealth  and  dignity  by  the  ring  of  gold  that  he 
wore  on  his  finger  (James  ii.  2).  At  the  return  of 
the  prodigal  fon,  his  father  orders  him  to  be  dreffed  in 
a  new  fait  of  clothes,  and  to  have  a  ring  put  upon  his 
finger  (Luke  xv.  22).  When  the  Lord  threatened 
King  Jeconiah  with  the  ntmofl  effe&s  of  his  anger,  he 
tells  him,  that  though  he  wore  the  fignet  or  ring  upon 
his  finger,  yet  he  (hould  be  torn  off  (Jer.  xxii.  24  ) 
The  ring  was  ufed  chiefly  to  feal  with;  and  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  generally  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  princes  and  great 
perfons  ;  as  the  king  of  Egypt,  Jofeph,  Ahaz,  Jezebel, 
King  Ahafuerns,  his  favourite  Haman,  Mordecai,  who 
fucceeded  Haman  in  his  dignity,  King  Darius  (  1  Kings 
xxi.  8.  ;  Edher  hi.  ic,  &c.  ;  Dan  vi.  17).  The  pa¬ 
tents  and  orders  of  thefe  princes  were  fealed  with  their 
rings  or  fignets  ;  and  it  was  this  that  fecured  to  them 
jtheir  authority  and  refpeft.  See  the  article  Seal. 


RiNG-Bone.  See  Farriery,  Se£l.  xxxi. 

RiNG-Oufet ,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  T Urdus.  |1 

RIO-grande,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  from  ^ot- 
eaff  to  well  through  Negroland,  and  falls  into  the  At-  'r“ 
lantic  ocean,  in  1 1  degrees  of  latitude.  Some  take  it 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
leaf!  proof. 

Rio-Grande ,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  Bralil, 
which  has  its  fource  in  an  unknown  country  :  it  croffes 
the  captainfhip  of  Rio- Grande,  and  falls  into  the  fea 
at  Natal  los  Reyes. 

Rio-  Janeiro^  a  river  of  South  /Tmerica,  wlrch  rifes 
in  the  mountains  well  of  Brafil,  and  running  eafl  through 
that  country,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  S.  Lat 
23.  30.  The  province  of  Janeiro  is  one  of  the  richeff  in 
Brafil  ;  and  produces  gold,  lilver,  diamonds,  and  other 
precious  ftones. 

RIOM,  a  town  of  France,  in  Auvergne  ;  feated  on 
a  hill,  in  fo  agreeable  a  country,  that  it  is  called  the 
garden  of  Auvergne.  E.  Long.  3.  12.  N.  Lat.  4?.  51. 

RIOT,  in  law.  The  riotous  affembling  of  12  per¬ 
fons,  or  more,  and  not  difperfing  upon  proclamation, 
was  fir  ft  made  high  tieafon  by  ftatute  3  &  4  Edw.  VI. 
c.  5.  when  the  king  was  a  minor,  and  a  change  of  reli¬ 
gion  to  be  effected  :  but  that  ftatute  was  repealed  by 
ftatute  1  Mar.  c.  1 .  among  the  other  treafons  created 
fince  the  25  Edw.  III. ;  though  the  prohibition  was  in 
fubftance  re-ena£ted,  with  an  inferior  degree  of  punifh- 
ment,  by  ftatute  1  Mar.  ft.  2.  c.  12.  which  made  the 
fame  offence  a  fingle  felony.  Thefe  ftatutes  fpecified 
and  particularized  the  nature  of  the  riots  they  were 
meant  to  fupprefs ;  as,  for  example,  fuch  as  were  fet  on 
foot  with  intention  to  offer  violence  to  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil,  or  to  change  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  for 
certain  other  fpecific  purpwfes  ;  in  which  cafes,  if  the 
perfons  were  commanded  by  proclamation  to  difperfe, 
and  they  did  not,  it  was  by  the  ftatute  of  Mary 
made  felony,  but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  and 
alfo  the  a&  indemnified  the  peace  officers  and  their 
affiftants,  if  they  killed  any  of  the  mob  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  fupprefs  fuch  riot.  This  was  thought  a  necef- 
fary  fecurity  in  that  fangiiinary  reign,  when  popery 
was  intended  to  be  re-eftablifhed,  which  was  like  to 
produce  gieat  dlfcontents  :  but  at  firft.  it  was  made 
only  for  a  year,  and  was  afterwards  continued  for  that 
queen's  life.  And,  by  ftatute  1  Eliz.  c.  16.  when  a 
reformation  in  religion  was  to  be  once  more  attempted, 
it  was  revived  and  continued  during  her  life  alfo  ;  and  N 
then  expired.  From  the  acceffion  of  James  I.  to  the 
death  of  Qneen  Anne,  it  was  never  once  thought  ex¬ 
pedient  to  levive  it  ;  but,  in  the  firft  year  of  George  I. 
it  was  judged  neceffary,  in  order  to  fupport  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  a£l  of  fettlement,  to  renew  it,  and  at  one 
ftroke  to  make  it  perpetual,  with  large  additions.  For, 
whereas  the  former  a6ts  exprefsly  defined  and  fpecified 
what  fhould  be  accounted  a  riot,  the  ftatute  1  Geo.  I. 
c.  5.  ena&s,  generally,  that  if  any  1 2  perfons  are  un¬ 
lawfully  affembled  to  the  difturbance  of  the  peace,  and 
any  one  juftice  of  the  peace,  fheriff,  under  fheriff,  oi 
mayor  of  a  town,  fhall  think  proper  to  command  them 
by  proclamation  to  difperfe,  if  they  contemn  his  orders 
and  continue  together  for  one  hour  afterwards,  fuch 
contempt  fhall  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  farther,  if  the  reading  of  the  proclamation  be  by 
force  oppoied,  or  the  reader  be  in  any  manner  wlhilly 
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hindered  from  the  reading*  of  it,  fitch  oppoferg  and  hin* 
derers  are  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  all  per- 
fons  to  whom  fuch  proclamation  ought  to  have  been 
made,  and  knowing  of  fuch  hindrance,  and  not  dif- 
perfing,  are  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy.  There 
is  the  like  indemnifying  claufe,  in  cafe  any  of  the  mob 
be  unfortunately  killed  in  the  endeavour  to  difperfe 
them  ;  being  copied  from  the  ad  of  queen  Mary.  And 
by  a  fubfequent  claufe  of  the  new  ad,  if  any  perfon,  fo 
riotoufly  affembled,  begin  even  before  proclamation  to 
pull  down  any  church,  chapel,  meetlng-houfe,  dwell- 
ing-houfe,  or  out-houfes,  they  {hall  be  felons  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

Riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  affemblies,  mnft  have  three 
perfons  at  leaft  to  conftitute  them.  An  unlawful  af- 
jembly  is,  when  three,  or  more,  do  affemble  themfelves 
together  to  do  an  unlawful  ad,  as  to  pull  down  in- 
clofures,  to  deftroy  a  warren  or  the  game  therein  ;  and 
part  without  doing  it,  or  making  any  motion  towards 
it.  A  rout  is  where  three  or  more  meet  to  do  an  un¬ 
lawful  ad  upon  a  common  quarrel,  as  forcibly  break¬ 
ing  down  fences  upon  a  right  claimed  of  common,  or 
of  way,  and  make  fome  advances  towards  it.  A  riot 
is  where  three  or  more  adualiy  do  an  unlawful  ad  of 
violence,  either  with  or  without  a  common  caufe  or 
quarrel ;  as  if  they  beat  a  man  ;  or  hunt  and  kill  game 
in  another’s  park,  chafe,  warren,  or  liberty ;  or  do  any 
other  unlawful  ad  with  force  and  violence  ;  or  even  do 
a  lawful  ad,  as  removing  a  nuifance,  in  a  violent  and 
tumultuous  manner.  The  punifhment  of  unlawful  af- 
femblies,  if  to  the  number  of  1  2,  we  have  juft  now  feen, 
may  be  capital,  according  to  the  circumftances  that  at¬ 
tend  it  ;  but,  fcom  the  number  of  three  to  eleven,  is 
by  fine  and  imprifonment  only.  The  fame  is  the  cafe 
in  riots  and  routs  by  the  common  law  ;  to  whieh  the 
pillory  in  very  enormous  cafes  has  been  fometimes  fu- 
peradded.  And  by  the  ftatute  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  7.  any 
two  juftices,  together  with  the  fheriff  or  nnder-ftieriff 
of  the  county,  may  come  with  the  pojfe  comitatus ,  if 
need  be,  and  fupprefs  any  fuch  not,  affembly,  or  rout, 
arreft  the  rioters,  and  record  upon  the  fpot  the  nature 
and  circumftances  of  the  whole  tranfadion  ;  which  re¬ 
cord  alone  fhall  be  a  fufficient  convidion  of  the  offen¬ 
ders.  In  the  interpretation  of  which  ftatute  it  hath 
been  holden,  that  all  perfons,  noblemen  and  others, 
except  women,  clergymen,  perfons  decrepit,  and  in¬ 
fants  under  15,  are  bound  to  attend  the  juftices  in  fup- 
preffing  a  riot,  upon  pain  of  fine  and  imprifonment; 
and  that  any  battery,  wounding,  or  killing  the  rioters, 
that  may  happen  in  fupprefiing  the  riot,  is  juftifiable. 
So  that  our  aneient  law,  previous  to  the  modern  riot- 
ad,  feems  pretty  well  to  have  guarded  againft  any  vio¬ 
lent  breach  of  the  public  peace  ;  efpecially  as  any  riot¬ 
ous  affembly  on  a  public  or  general  account,  as  to  re- 
drefs  grievances  or  pull  down  all  inclofures,  andalfo  re- 
fiftlng  the  king’s  forces  if  fent  to  keep  the  peace,  may 
amount  to  overt  ads  of  high  treafon,  by  levying  war 
againft  the  king. 

RIPEN,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  north  Jutland, 
and  capital  of  a  diocefe  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bi- 
fhop’s  fee,  a  good  harbour,  a  caftle,  two  colleges,  and 
a  public  library.  The  tombs  of  feveral  of  the  kings 
of  Denmark  are  in  the  cathedral  church,  which  is  a 
very  handfome  ftrudure.  The  harbour,  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  profperity  of  this  place,  is  at  a 
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fmall  diftanc£,  being  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nipfaa,  in  a-  country  which  fupplies  the  heft  beeves  in 
Denmark.  It  is  45  miles  north-weft  of  Slefwick  and 
25  fouth -by-weft  of  Wibutg.  E.  Long,  8.  94.  N. 
Lat.  55.  25.  The  diocefe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
thofe  of  Wibiirg  and  Athuys,  on  the  fouth  by  the  du¬ 
chy  of  Slefwick,  and  on  the  eaft  and  weft  by  the  fea. 

RIPENING  of  Grain ,  means  its  arriving  tt>  matu¬ 
rity.  The  following  paper,  which  appeared  in  tliefirft 
volume  of  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  E- 
dinbnrgh,  may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  in 
this  country  ;  where  it  frequently  happens,  from  conti¬ 
nued  rains,  that  the  corn  is  quite  green  when  the  frofl 
fets  in  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  farmers  cut  it 
down,  without  thinking  it  can  poffibly  arrive  at  further 
maturity. 

“  Summer  1782  having  been  remarkably  cold  and 
unfavourable,  the  harveft  was  very  late,  and  much  of 
the  grain,  efpecially  oats,  was  green  even  in  Odober, 
In  the  beginning  of  Odober  the  cold  was  fo  great, 
that,  in  one  night,  there  was  produced  on  ponds  near 
Kinneil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borrowftounnefs,  ice 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It  was  apprehended 
by  many  farmers,  that  fuch  a  degree  of  cold  would  ef- 
fedually  prevent  the  further  filling  and  ripening  of  their 
corn.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  point,  Dr  Roe¬ 
buck  feleded  feveral  (talks  of  oats,  of  nearly  equal 
fuhiefs,  and  immediately  cut  thofe  which,  on  the  moft 
attentive  comparifon,  appeared  the  beft,  and  marked  the 
others,  but  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  field  14 
days  longer ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they,  too,  were 
cut,  and  kept  in  a  dry  room  for  10  days.  The  grains 
of  each  parcel  were  then  weighed  ;  when  1 1  of  the 
grains  which  had  been  left  (landing  in  the  field  were 
found  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  30  of  the  grains  which 
had  been  cut  a  fortnight  fooner,  though  even  the  beft 
of  the  grains  Avere  far  from  being  ripe.  During  that 
fortnight  (viz.  from  October  7th  to  October  21ft)  the 
average  heat,  according  to  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
which  was  obferved  every  day  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  fix  in  the  evening,  Avas  a  little  above  43, 
Dr  Roebuck  obferves,  that  this  ripening  and  filling  of 
corn  in  fo  low  a  temperature  fhould  be  the  lefs  furpri- 
fing  to  us,  when  we  reftedt,  that  feed-corn  will  vegetate 
in  the  fame  degree  of  heat ;  and  he  draws  an  important 
inference  from  his  obfervations,  viz.  That  farmers  (hould 
be  cautious  of  cutting  down  their  unripe  corn,  on  the 
fuppofttion  that  iu  a  cold  autumn  it  could  fill  no  more.” 

A  writer  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  June  1792,  under 
the  fignature  of  Agricola ,  when  fpeaking  on  this  fubjedt, 
adds  the  following  piece  of  information,  viz.  “  That 
grain  cut  down  before  it  is  quite  ripe  will  grow  or  fpring 
equally  well  as  ripe  and  plump  grain,  provided  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  preferved.  I  relate  this  from  a  fa£t,  and  alfo  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  experien¬ 
ced  farmers  in  this  ifland,  William  Craik  of  Arbigland, 
Efq;  near  Dumfries,  who  was  taught  by  fuch  a  feafon 
as  this  threatens  to  prove.  This  being  the  cafe,  every 
wife  economical  farmer  will  preferve  his  ripe  and  plump 
grain  for  bread,  and  fow  the  green  and  feemingly  fhri- 
velled  grain,  with  a  perfedt  convidlion  that  the  plants 
proceeding  from  fuch  feed  will  yield  as  ftrong  and  thri¬ 
ving  corn  as  what  grows  from  plump  feed.  By  this 
means  the  farmer  will  enjoy  the  double  advantage  of 
having  the  corn  moft  produdtive  in  flour  for  bread,  and 
I  i  his 
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Riphoean  his  light  fhri  veiled  grain  will  go  much  farther  in  feed 
M  than  the  plump  grain  would  do.  I  faw  the  expert- 
1 1 }  e*  ,  ment  made  on  wheat  which  was  fo  fhrivelled  that  it 
was  thought  fcarcely  worth  giving  to  fowls,  and  yet 
produced  heavy  large  ears.” 

RIPHCEAN  mountains,  -are  a  chain^  of  high 
mountains  in  RufTia,  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  river  Oby, 
where  there  are  faid  to  be  the  fin  eft  fables  of  the  whole 
empire. 

RIPHATH,  or  Rip  hat,  fecond  fon  of  Gomer, 
and  grandfon  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3.  Riphat).  .  In 
molt  copies  he  is  called  Dlphath  in  the  Chronicles 
(i  Cbr.  i.  6.  msn  D’phat ).  The  refemblance  of  the 
two  Hebrew  letters  0  Rejh  and  1  Duleth  is  fo  much, 
that  they  are  very  often  confounded.  But,  to  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  tranflators  of  our  Englifh  verfion  be  it  faid, 
that  in  this  inftance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  they 
have  reftored  the  original  reading,  and  rendered  it  Ri- 
phath.  The  learned  are  not  agreed  about  the  country 
that  was  peopled  by  the  defcendants  of  Ripliath.  The 
Chaldee  and  Arabic  take  it  for  France  ;  Ejifebius  for 
the  country  of  the  Sauromatae  ;  the  Chronicon  Alex- 
andrinum  for  that  of  the  Garamantee  ;  Jofephus  for  Pa- 
phlagonia.  Mela  allures  us,  that  anciently  the  people 
of  this  province  were  called  RJphatFi,  or  Riphaces  ; 
and  in  Bithynia,  bordering  upon  Paphlagonia,  may  be 
found  the  river  Rhebeus,  a  people  called  Rhebantes ,  and 
a  canton  of  the  fame  naitie.  Thefe  reafons  have  pre¬ 
vailed  with  Bochart  to  believe,  that  Riphath  peopled 
Paphlagonia.  Others  think  he  peopled  the  Montes 
Riphei  ;  and  this  opinion  feems  the  moft  reafonable  to 
us,  becaufe  the  other  fons  of  Gomer  peopled  the  nor¬ 
thern  countries  towards  Scythia,  and  beyond  the  Eux- 
ane  fea. 

RISIBLE,  any  tiling  capable  of  exciting  laughter. 

Ludicrous  is  a  general  term,  fignifying,  as  may  appear 
from  its  derivation,  what  is  playfome,  fportive,  or  jocular. 
Ludicrous  therefore  feems  the  genus,  of  which  rifible  is  a 
fpecies,  limited  as  above  to  what  makes  us  laugh. 

flowever  eafy  it  may  be,  concerning  any  particular 
objecft,  to  fay  whether  it  be  rifible  or  not,  it  feems  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  at  all  practicable,  to  eftablilh  any  general  cha¬ 
racter,  by  which  objects  of  that  kind  may  be  diflin- 
guillied  from  others.  Nor  is  that  a  fmgular  cafe  ;  for, 
upon  a  review,  we  find  the  fame  difficulty  in  moft  of 
the  articles  already  handled.  There  is  nothing  more 
eafy,  viewing  a  particular  object,  than  to  pronounce 
that  it  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  grand  or  little  :  but  were 
we  to  attempt  general  rules  for  ranging  objects  under 
different  claffes  according  to  thefe  qualities,  we  ffiould 
be  much  gravelled.  A  feparate  caufe  increafes  the 
difficulty  of  diftinguiftiing  rifible  objects  by  a  general 
character  :  all  men  are  not  equally  affected  by  rifible 
objects,  nor  the  fame  man  at  all  times  ;  for  in  high  fpi- 
rits  a  tiling  will  make  him  laugh  outright,  which  will 
fcarce  provoke  a  frnile  in  a  grave  mood.  Rifible  ob¬ 
jects,  however,  are  circumfcribed  within  certain  limits. 
No  object  is  rifible  but  what  appears  flight,  little,  or 
trivial ;  for  we  laugh  at  nothing  that  is  of  importance 
to  our  own  intereft  or  to  that  of  others.  A  real  di¬ 
ll  refs  raifes  pity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  rifible  ;  but 
a  flight  or  imaginary  diftrefs,  which  moves  not  pity,  is 
rifible.  The  adventure  of  the  fulling-mills  in  Don 
Quixote,  is  extremely  rifible  ;  fo  is  the  fcene  where 
Sanchoj  in  a  dark  night,  tumbling  into  a  pit,  and  at¬ 


taching  himfelf  to  the  fide  by  hand  and  foot,  hangs  Rifible, 
there  in  terrible  difmay  till  the  morning,  when  lie  dif-  Y** 
covers  himfelf  to  be  within  a  foot  of  the  bottom.  A 
nofe  remarkably  long  or  Ihort,  is  rifible  ;  but  to  want 
it  altogether,  fo  far  from  provoking  laughter,  raifes 
horror  in  the  fpe&ator.  With  refpecft  to  works  both 
of  nature  and  of  art,  none  of  them  are  rifible  but  what 
are  out  of  rule  ;  fome  remarkable  defeat  or  excefs,  a 
very  long  vifage,  for  example,  or  a  very  Ihort  one. 

Hence  nothing  juft,  proper,  decent,  beautiful,  propor¬ 
tioned,  or  grand,  is  rifible. 

Even  from  this  flight  Iketch  it  will  be  readily  con¬ 
jectured,  that  the  emotion  raifed  by  a  rifible  object  is 
of  a  nature  fo  fmgular,  as  fcarce  to  find  place  while 
the  mind  is  occupied  with  any  other  paffion  or  emo¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  conjecture  is  verified  by  experience ;  for 
we  fcarce  ever  find  that  emotion  blended  with  any 
other.  One  emotion  we  muft  except  ;  and  that  is, 
contempt  raifed  by  certain  improprieties:  every  im¬ 
proper  act  infpires  11s  with  fome  degree  of  contempt 
for  the  author ;  and  if  an  improper  act  be  at  the  fame 
time  rifible  to  provoke  laughter,  of  which  blunders 
and  abfurdities  are  noted  inftances,  the  two  emotions 
of  contempt  and  of  laughter  unite  intimately  in  the 
mind,  and  produce  externally  what  is  termed  a  laugh 
of  derifion  or  of /corn.  Hence  objects  that  caufe  laugh¬ 
ter  may  be  diftinguiflied  into  two  kinds :  they  are  ei¬ 
ther  riftble  or  ridiculous .  A  rifible  object  is  mirthful 
only  ;  a  ridiculous  object  is  both  mirthful  and  contemp¬ 
tible.  The  fir  ft  raifes  an  emotion  of  laughter  that  is 
altogether  pleafant :  the  pleafant  emotion  of  laughter 
raifed  by  the  other,  is  blended  with  the  painful  emotion 
of  contempt ;  and  the  mixed  emotion  is  termed  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  ridicule.  The  pain  a  ridiculous  object  gives  me, 
is  refented  and  punilhed  by  a  laugh  of  derifion.  A 
rifible  object,  011  the  other  hand,  gives  me  no  pain: 
it  is  altogether  pleafimt  by  a  certain  fort  of  titiilation, 
which  is  expreffed  externally  by  mirthful  laughter.  See 
Ridicule. 

Rifible  objects  are  fo  common,  and  fo  well  under- 
flood,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  confume  paper  or  time 
upon  them.  Take  the  few  following  examples  : 

Faljlajf.  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement’s  inn,  like 
a  man  made  after  fupper  of  a  clieefe-paring.  When 
he  was  naked,  he  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  forked 
radilh,  with  a  head  fantailically  carved  upon  it  with  a 
knife.  Second  part,  Henry  IV.  aB.  $.fc.  5. 

The  foregoing  is  of  difproportion.  The  following 
examples  are  of  flight  or  imaginary  misfortunes. 

Faljlaff.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  fack,  put  a  tcaft- 
in’t.  Have  I  liv’d  to  be  carried  in  a  bafket,  like  a  bar- 
row  of  butcher’s  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames. !  Well,  if  I  be  ferved  fuch  another  trick,  I’ll 
have  my  brains  ta’en  out  and  butter’d,  and  give  them 
to  a  dog  for  a  new-year’s  gift.  The  rogues  flighted 
me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorfe  as  they  would 
have  drown’d  a  bitch’s  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i’th’lit- 
ter  ;  and  you  may  know  by  my  fize  that  I  have  a  kind 
of  alacrity  in  finking  ;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as 
hell,  I  Ihould  down.  I  had  been  drown’d,  but  that  the- 
fhore  was  IheNy  and  (hallow  ;  a  death  that  I  abhor  r 
for  the  water  fwells  a  man  ;  and  what  a  thing  Ihould  l 
have  been  when  I  had  been  fwell’d?  I  Ihould  have  been 
a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Merry  Wives  afJVindfor^aB  3.  fc.  15. 
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Talflajf.  Nay,  you  fhall  hear,  Matter  Brook,  what 
I  have  fuffer’d  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 
good.  Being  thus  cramm’d  in  the  bafket,  a  couple  of 
Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  call’d  forth  by  their 
miftrefs,  to  cany  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to 
Datchet-lane.  They  took  me  on  their  fhoulders,  met 
the  jealous  knave  their  matter  in  the  door,  who  afk’d 
them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  bafket.  I 
quak’d  for  fear,  left  the  lunatic  knave  would  have 
fearch’d  it ;  but  Fate,  ordaining  he  fhould  be  a  cuc¬ 
kold,  held  his  hand.  Well,  on  went  he  for  a  fearch, 
and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the  fe- 
quel,  Matter  Brook  I  fuffer’d  the  pangs  of  three 
egregious  deaths  .*  firft,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be 
dete&ed  by  a  jealous  rotten  bell-weather ;  next,  to  be 
compafs’d  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of 
a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  ;  and  then  to  be 
ft  opt  in,  like  a  ftrong  diftillation,  with  (linking  clothes 
that  fretted  in  their  own  greafe.  Think  of  that,  a 
man  of  my  kidney  ;  think  of  that,  that  am  as  fubjeCi 
to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual  diffolution  and 
thaw  ;  it  was  a  miracle  to  ’fcape  fuffocation.  And  in 
the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half 
ftew’d  in  greafe,  like  a  Dutch  difh,  t6  be  thrown  into 
the  Thames,  and  cool’d  glowing  hot,  in  that  furge, 
like  a  horfe-fhoe  ;  think  of  that ;  hitting  hot ;  think 
of  that,  Mr  Brook. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfory  aB  $.fc.  17. 
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RITE,  among  divines,  denotes  the  particular  man¬ 
ner  of  celebrating  divine  fervice  in  this  or  that  country. 

RITORNELLO,  or  Repeat,  in  muiic,  the  burden 
of  a  fong,  or  the  repetition  of  the  firft  or  other  verfes 
of  a  fong  at  the  end  of  each  couplet. 

RITTERHUSIUS  (Conrad),  a  learned  German 
civilian,  born  at  Brunfwick  in  1560.  He  was  pro- 
feffor  of  civil  law  at  Altdorf,  and  publifhed  a  variety 
of  works,  particularly  as  a  civilian  ;  together  with  an 
edition  of  Oppian  in  Greek  and  Latin  :  he  was  more¬ 
over  an  excellent  critic  ;  his  notes  upon  many  eminent 
authors  having  been  inferted  in  the  befl  editions  of  them. 
He  died  in  1613. 

RITUAL,  a  book  directing  the  order  and  man¬ 
ner  to  be  obferved  in  performing  divine  fervice  in  a 
particular  church,  diocefe,  or  the  like.  The  ancient 
heathens  had  alfo  their  rituals,  which  contained  their 
rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  obferved  in  building  a  city, 
confecrating  a  temple  or  altar,  in  facrificing,  and  dei¬ 
fying,  in  dividing  the  curias,  tribes,  centuries,  and 
in  general,  in  all  their  religious  ceremonies.  There 
are  feveral  paffages  in  Cato’s  books,  De  re  Rujhcat 
which  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  rituals  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 

RIVAL,  a  term  applied  to  two  or  more  perfons 
who  have  the  fame  pretenfions  ;  and  which  is  properly 
applied  to  a  competitor  in  love,  and  figuratively  to  an 
antagonift  in  any  other  purfuit. 


RIVER, 


IS  a  current  of  frefh  water,  flowing  in  a  Bed  or 
Channel  from  its  fource  to  the  fea. 

The  term  is  appropriated  to  a  cenftderable  collec¬ 
tion  of  waters,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  or  more 
Brooks,  which  deliver  into  its  channel  the  united 
ftreams  of  feveral  Rivulets,  which  have  collected  the 
fupplies  of  many  Rills  trickling  down  from  number- 
lefs  fprings,  and  the  torrents  which  carry  off  from  the 
doping  grounds  the  furplus  of  every  fhower. 

Rivers  form  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  furface 
of  this  globe,  ferving  as  voiders  of  all  that  is  imme¬ 
diately  redundant  in  our  rains  and  fprings,  and  alfo  as 
boundaries  and  barriers,  and  even  as  highways,  and 
in  many  countries  as  plentiful  ftorehoufes.  They  alfo 
fertilife  our  foil  by  laying  upon  our  warm  fields  the 
richeft  mould,  brought  from  the  high  mountains,  where 
it  would  have  remained  ufelefs  for  want  of  genial  heat. 

Being  fuch  interefting  objects  of  attention,  every 
branch  acquires  a  proper  name,  and  the  whole  acquires 
a  fort  of  perfonal  identity,  of  which  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  find  the  principle  ;  for  the  name  of  the 
great  body  of  waters  which  difeharges  itfclf  into  the 
fea  is  traced  backwards  to  one  of  the  fources,  while 
all  the  contributing  ftreams  are  loft,  although  their  wa¬ 
ters  form  the  chief  part  of  the  colle&ion.  And  fome- 
times  the  feeder  in  which  the  name  is  preferved  is  fmall- 
er  than  others  which  are  united  to  the  current,  and 
which  like  a  rich  but  ignoble  alliance  lofe  their  name 
•in  that  of  the  more  illuftrious  family.  Some  rivers  in¬ 
deed  are  refpe&able  even  at  their  birth,  coming  at  once 
in  force  from  fome  great  lake.  Such  is  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  the  river  St  Laurence,  and  the  mighty  ftreams 
which  iffue  in  all  directions  from  the  Baical  lake.  But, 


like  the  fons  of  Adam,  they  are  all  of  equal  defeent, 
and  fhould  take  their  name  from  one  of  the  feeders  of 
thefe  lakes.  This  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  a  few,  fuch 
as  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  the  Nile.  Thefe,  after  ha¬ 
ving  mixed  their  waters  with  thofe  of  the  lake,  refume 
their  appearance  and  their  name  at  its  outfet.  ^ 

But  in  general  their  origin  and  progrefs,  and  even  Origin  and 
the  features  of  their  character,  bear  fome  refemblance  progrefs  fi- 
(as  has  been  prettily  obferved  by  Pliny)  to  the  life 
man.  T  he  river  fprings  from  the  earth  ;  but  its  origin 
is  in  heaven.  Its  beginnings  are  iniiguificant,  and  its 
infancy  is  frivolous ;  it  plays  among  the  flowers  of  a 
meadow  ;  it  waters  a  garden,  or  turns  a  little  mill. 
Gathering  ftrength  in  its  youth,  it  becomes  wild  and 
impetuous.  Impatient  of  the  reftraints  which  it  ftill 
meets  with  in  the  hollows  among  the  mountains,  it  is 
refllefs  and  fretful  ;  quick  in  its  turnings,  and  unfteady 
in  its  courfe.  Now  it  is  a  roaring  cataraCt,  tearing 
up  and  overturning  whatever  oppofes  its  progrefs,  and 
it  {hoots  headlong  down  from  a  rock  $  then  it  becomes 
a  fullen  and  gloomy  pool,  buried  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glin.  Recovering  breath  by  repofe,  it  again  dallies 
along,  till  tired  of  the  uproar  and  mifcliipf,  it  quits  all 
that  it  has  fwept  along,  and  leaves  the  opening  of  the 
valley  ftrewed  with  the  rejected  wafte.  Now,  quitting 
its  retirement,  it  comes  abroad  into  the  world,  jour¬ 
neying  with  more  prudence  and  diferetion  through  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  yielding  to  circum fiances,  and  winding 
round  what  would  trouble  it  to  overwhelm  or  remove. 

It  paffes  through  the  populous  cities  and  all  the  bitty 
haunts  of  man,  tendering  its  ferviees  on  every  fide,  and 
becomes  the  fupport  and  ornament  of  the  country. 

Now  increafed  by  numerous  alliances,  and  advanced 
I  2 
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in  its  courfe  of  exiflence,  it  becomes  grave  and  (lately 
in  its  motions,  loves  peace  and  quiet ;  and  in  majeftic 
filence  rolls  on  its  mighty  waters,  till  it  is  laid  to  reft 
in  the  vaft  abyfs. 

The  philofoplier,  the  real  lover  of  wifdom,  fees  much 
to  admire  in  the  -economy  a^d  mechanifm  of  running 
waters  ;  and  there  are  few  operations  of  nature  which 
give  him  more  opportunities  of  remarking  the  nice  ad- 
juftment  of  the  mod  fimple  means  for  attaining  many 
purpofes  of  moil  extenfive  beneficence.  All  mankind 
feem  to  have  felt  this.  The  heart  of  man  is  ever  open 
(unleft  perverted  by  the  habits  of  felfiih  indulgence 
and  arrogant  felf-conceit)  to  impreffions  of  gratitude 
and  love.  He  who  aferibes  the  religious  principle  (de- 
bafed,  though  it  be  by  the  humbling  abufes  of  fu- 
perftition)  to  the  workings  of  fear  alone,  may  betray 
the  flavifh  meannefs  of  his  own  mind,  but  gives  a  very 
unfair  and  a  falfe  piClure  of  the  hearts  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  Lucretius  was  but  half  a  philofopher  when  he 
penned  his  often-quoted  apophthegm.  Indeed  his  own 
invocations  (how  how  much  the  animal  was  blended 
with  the  fage. 

We  apprehend,  that  whoever  will  read  with  an  ho¬ 
ned  and  candid  mind,  unbiaffed  by  licentious  wifhes, 
the  accounts  of  the  ancient  fu perditions,  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  amiable  emotions  of  the  human  foul 
have  had  their  (hare  in  creating  the  numerous  divinities 
whofe  worfhip  filled  up  their  kalendars.  1  he  fun 
and  the  hod  of  heaven  have  in  all  ages  and  na¬ 
tions  been  the  obje&s  of  a  fincere  worfhip.  Next 
to  them,  the  rivers  feem  to  have  attra&ed  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
countries.  They  have  everywhere  been  confidered  as 
a  fort  of  tutelar  divinities ;  and  each  little  dillrift, 
every  retired  valley,  had  its  river  god,  who  was  prefer¬ 
red  to  all  others  with  a  partial  fondnefs.  The  expoftu- 
lation  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  was  offended  with 
the  prophet  for  enjoining  him  to  wafh  in  the  river  Jor¬ 
dan,  was  the  natural  effufion  of  this  attachment.  “What! 
(faid  he),  are  not  Abana  and  Pharphat,  rivers  of  Da- 
mafeus,  more  excellent  than  all  the  waters  of  Judaea? 
Might  I  not  wafh  in  them  and  be  clean  ?  So  he  went 
away  wroth.” 

In  thofe  countries  particularly,  where  the  rural  la¬ 
bours,  and  the  hopes  of  the  fhepherd  and  the  hufband- 
man,  were  not  fo  immediately  conne&ed  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  and  recefs  of  the  fun,  and  depended  rather  on 
what  happened  in  a  far  didant  country  by  the  falls  of 
periodical  rains  or  the  melting  of  collected  fnows,  the 
Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  river  of  Pegu,  were 
the  fenfible  agents  of  nature  in  procuring  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  their  fertile  banks  all  their  abundance,  and 
they  became  the  obje&s  of  grateful  veneration.  Their 
fources  were  fought  out  with  anxious  care  even  by 
conquering  princes ;  and  when  found,  were  univerfally 
worshipped  with  the  mod  affectionate  devotion.  Thefe 
remarkable  rivers,  fo  eminently  and  fo  palpably  bene¬ 
ficent,  preferve  to  this  day,  amidft  every  change  of  ha¬ 
bit,  and  every .increafe  of  civilization  and  improvement, 
the  fond  adoration  of  .the  inhabitants  of  thofe  fruitful 
countries  through  which  they'  hold  their  ftately  courfe, 
and  their  waters  2re  dill  held  facred.  No  progrefs  of 
artificial  refinement,  not  all  the  corruption  of  luxurious 
{enfuality,  has  been  able  to  eradicate  this  plant  of  na¬ 
tive  growth  from  the  heart  of  man.  The  fentiment  is 
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congenial  to  his  nature,  and  therefore  it  is  unfverfal;  Pifbr* 
and  we  could  almoft  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  every  rea-  — 
der,  whether  he  does  not  perceive  it  in  his  own  bread* 
Perhaps  we  may  be  miftaken  in  our  opinion  in  the  cafe 
of  the  corrupted  inhabitants  of  the  populous  and  bufy 
cities,  who  are  habituated  to  the  fond  contemplation 
of  their  own  individual  exertions  as  the  fources  of  all 
their  hopes.  Give  the  fhoemaker  but  leather  and  a 
few  tools,  and  he  defies  the  powers  of  nature  to  dif- 
appoint  him  ;  but  the  fimpler  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try',  the  mod  worthy  and  the  mod  refpe&able  part  of 
every  nation,  after  equal,  perhaps  greater  exertion  both 
of  (kill  and  of  indudry,  are  more  accuftomed,  to  refign 
themfelves  to  the  great  minifters  of  Providence,  and  to 
look  up  to  heaven  for  the  “  early  and  the  latter  rains,” 
without  which  all  their  labours  are  fruitlefs. 

- - - extrema  per  illos 

Numenque  excedens  ter r is  vejligia  fecit. 

And  among  the  hufbandmen  and  the  fhepherds  of  all 
nations  and  ages,  we  find  the  fame  fond  attachment  to 
their  fprings  and  rivulets. 

Fortunate  fenex ,  hie  inter jlumina  not  a 
Et  fontes  facros  frigus  captabis  opaettm , 
was  the  mournful  ejaculation  of  poor  Melibcetis.  We 
hardly  know  a  river  of  any  note  in  our  own  country 
whofe  fource  is  not  looked  on  with  fome  refpeCl. 

We  repeat  our  affertion,  that  this  worfhip  was  the 
offspring  of  affe&ion  and  gratitude,  and  that  it  is  giving 
a  very  unfair  and  falfe  pidure  of  the  human  mind  to 
aferibe  thefe  fuperditions  to  the  working  of  fear  alone. 

Thefe  would  have  reprefented  the  river-gods  as  feated 
on  ruins,  brandifhing  rooted-up  trees,  with  angry  looks, 
pouring  out  their  fweeping  torrents.  But  no  fuch 
thing.  The  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks  felt,  and 
expreffed  with  an  energy  unknown  to  all  other  nations, 
every  emotion  of  the  human  foul.  They  figured  the 
Naiads  as  beautiful  nymphs,  patterns  of  gentlenefs  and 
of  elegance.  They  are  reprefented  as  partially  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  children  of  men;  and  their  interference  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs  is  always  in  a&s  of  kind  afudance  and  pro¬ 
tection.  They  rel’emble,  in  this  refpeCl,  the  rural  dei¬ 
ties  of  the  northern  nations,  the  fairies,  but  without 
their  caprices  and  refentments.  And,  if  we  attend  to 
the  descriptions  and  reprefentations  of  their  River- 
Gods,  beings  armed  with  power,  an  attribute  which 
flavifh  fear  never  fails  to  couple  with  cruelty  and  ven¬ 
geance,  we  find  the  fame  exprefiion  of  affectionate 
truft  and  confidence  in  their  kind  difpofitions.  They 
are  generally  called  by  the  refpeClable  but  endearing 
name  of  father .  “  Da  Fyberi  pater  f  fays  Virgil.  Mr 

Bruce  fays  that  the  Nile  at  its  fource  is  called  the  abay 
or  “  father.”— We  obferve  this  word,  or  its  radix, blended 
with  many  names  of  rivers  of  the  eaft;  and  think  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  v/hen  our  traveller  got  this  name  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  they  applied  to  the 
dream  what  is  meant  to  exprefs  the  tutelar  or  prefi- 
ding  fpirit.  The  river-gods  are  always  reprefented  as 
venerable  old  men,  to  indicate  their  being  coeval  with 
the  world.  But  it  is  always  a  cruda  neiruiifque  J'eneftus , 
and  they  are  never  reprefented  as  oppreffed  with  age  and 
decrepitude.  Their  beards  are  long  and  flowing,  their 
looks  placid,  their  attitude  eafy,  reclined  on  a  bank, 
covered,  as  they  are  crowned,  with  never-fading  fedges 
and  Lulrufhes,  and  leaning  on  their  urns,  from  which 
they  pour  out  their  plentiful  and  fertilizing  dreams. — 

Mr 
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framing  of  this  globe  is  Hftory. 
Some  of  thefe  ftrata  are 

frowning  feature ;  and  the  hofpitable  old  man,  with  extremely  pervious  to  water,  having  but  fmall  attrac- 
his  fair  daughter  Irepone,  and  the  gentle  priefthood  tion  for  its  particles,  and  being  very  porous.  Such  is 
which  peopled  the  little  village  of  Geefh,  forms  a  con-  the  quality  of  gravelly  ftrata  in  an  eminent  degree.  O- 
tralt  with  the  neighbouring  Galla  (among  whom  a  ther  ftrata  are  much  more  firm,  or  attract  water  more 
military  leader  was  called  the  lamb,  becaufe  he  did  not  flrongly,  and  refufe  it  a  paffage.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
murder  pregnant  women),  which  very  diftindlly  paints  firm  rock  and  with  clay.  When  a  ftratum  of  the  firft 
the  infpiring  principle  of  this  fuperftition.  Pliny  kind  has  one  of  the  other  immediately  under  it,  the 
fays  (VIII.  8.)  that  at  the  fource  of  the  Clitumnus  water  remains  in  the  upper  ftratum,  and  burfts  put 
there  is  an  ancient  temple  highly  refpe&ed.  The  pre-  wherever  the  Hoping  fides  of  the  hills  cut  off  the  ftra- 
ftnce  and  the  power  of  the  divinity  arc  expreffed  by  ta,  and  this  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  trickling  fpring, 
the  fates  which  Hand  in  the  veftibule. — Around  this  becaufe  the  water  in  the  porous  ftratum  is  greatly  ob- 
temple  are  feveral  little  chapels,  each  of  which  covers  ftrudied  in  its  paffage  towards  the  outlet.  As  this  ir- 
a  facred  fountain  ;  for  the  Clitumnus  is  the  father  of  regular  formation  of  the  earth  Is  very  general,  we  muft 
feveral  little  rivers  which  unite  their  ftreams  with  him.  have  fprings,  and  of  courfe  rivers  or  rivulets,  in  every 
At  fome  diftance  below  the  temple  is  a  bridge  which  corner  where  there  are  high  grounds. 

divides  the  facred  waters  from  thofe  which  are  open  to  Rivers  flow  from  the  higher  to  the  low  grounds.  It  They  flow 
common  ufc.  No  one  muft  prefume  to  fet  his  foot  in  is  the  arrangement  of  this  elevation  which  diftributesfrom  the 
the  ftreams  above  this  bridge  ;  and  to  ftep  over  any  of  them  over  the  furface  of  the  earth.  And  this  appears  hi^er 
them  is  an  indignity  which  renders  a  perfon  infamous,  to  be  accomplifhed  with  confiderable  regularity;  and*^^™" 
They  can  only  be  vilited  in  a  confecrated  boat.  Be-  except  the  great  defert  of  Kobi  on  the  confines  of  Chi-^r°U1< 
low  the  bridge  we  are  permitted  to  bathe,  and  the  nefe  Tartary,  wc  do  not  remember  any  very  extenfive 
place  is  inceffantly  occupied  by  the  neighbouring  vil-  track  of  ground  that  is  deprived  of  thcffe  channels  for 
lagers.  (See  alfo  Vllius  Sequejlr .  Orbelini ,  p.  ioi  —  103.  voiding  the  fuperfluous  waters ;  and  even  there  they  are 
and  221 — 223.  alfo  Sueton .  Caligula,  c.  43.  Virg.  far  from  being  redundant. 

Georg.  IL  146.)  The  courfe  of  rivers  give  us  the  beft  general  method  Courfc  of 

What  is  the  caufe  of  all  this  ?  The  Clitumnus  flows  for  judging  of  the  elevation  of  a  country.  Thus  it  the  rivers 
(near  its  fource)  through  the  richeft  paftures,  through  appears  that  Savoy  and  Switzerland  are  the  higheft  Europe*, 
which  it  was  carefully  diftributed  by  numberlefs  drains;  grounds  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  ground  Hopes  in 
and  thefe  nourilhed  cattle  of  fuch  fpotlefs  whitenefs  every  dire&ion.  From  the  Alps  proceed  the  Danube 
and  extraordinary  beauty,  that  they  were  fought  for  with  and  the  Rhine,  whofe  courfes  mark  the  two  great  val- 
eagernefs  over  all  Italy,  as  the  molt  acceptable  vi&ims  leys,  into  which  many  lateral  ftreams  defeend.  The 
in  their  facrifices.  Is  not  this  fuperftition  then  an  ef-  Po  alfo  and  the  Rhone  come  from  the  fame  head,  and 
fufion  of  gratitude  ?  with  a  fteeper  and  fhorter  courfe  find  their  way  to  the 

Such  are  the  di&ates  of  kind-hearted  nature  in  our  fea  through  valleys  of  lefs  breadth  and  length.  On 
breads,  before  it  has  been  vitiated  by  vanity  and  felf-  the  weft  fide  of  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
conceit,  and  we  Hiould  not  be  afhamed  of  feeling  the  Rhone  the  ground  rifes  pretty  fall,  fo  that  few  tribu-*- 
imprefilon.  We  hardly  think  of  making  any  apology  tary  ftreams  come  into  them  from  that  fide  ;  and  from 
for  dwelling  a  little  on  this  incidental  circumftance  of  this  gentle  elevation  France  Hopes  to  the  well  ward.  If 
the  fuperftitious  veneration  paid  to  rivers.  We  cannot  a  line,  nearly  ftraight,  but  bending  a  little  to  the  north- 
think  that  our  readers  will  *be*  difpleafed  at  having  ward,  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  Savoy  and  Switzer- 
agreeable  ideas  excited  in  their  minds,  being  always  of  land  all  the  way  to  Solikamlkoy  in*  Siberia,  it  will 
opinion  that  the  torch  of  true  philofopliy  will  not  only  nearly  pafs  through  the  moft  elevated  part  of  Europe  ; 
enlighten  the  underftanding,  but  alio  warm  and  cheriih  for  in  this  track  moft  of  the  rivers  have  their  rife.  On 
j  the  affe&ions  of  the  heart.  the  left  go  off  the  various  feeders  of  the  Elbe,  the  O- 

n  of  With  refpe£t  to  the  origin  of  rivers,  we  have  very  der,  the  Wefel,  the  Niemen,  the  Duna,  the  Neva, 
t‘Vc18‘  little  to  offer  in  this  place.  It  is  obvious  to  every  per-  the  Dwina,  the  Petzora.  On  the  right,  after  palling 
Ion,  that  behdes  the  torrents  which  carry  down  into  the  the  feeders  of  the  Danube,  we  fee  the  fources  of  the 
rivers  what  part  of  the  rains  and  melted  fnows  is  not  Sereth  and  Pruth,  the  Dniefter,  the  Bog,  the  Dnie- 
abforbed  by  the  foil  or  taken  up  by  the  plants  which  per,  the  Don,  and  the  mighty  Volga.  The  elevation, 
cover  the  earth,  they  are  fed  either  immediately  or  re-  however,  is  extremely  moderate;  and  it  appears  from 
motely  by  the  fprings.  A  few  remarkable  ftreams  rufh  the  levels  taken  with  the  barometer  by  the  Abbe  Chappe 
st  once  out  of  the  earth  in  force,  and  muft  be  confi-  d’Auteroehe,  that  the  head  of  the  Volga  is  not  more' 
dered  as  the  continuation  of  fubterraneous  rivers,  whofe  than  470  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ocean.  And 
origin  we  are  therefore  to  feek  out ;  and  we  do  not  we  may  obferve  here  by  the  bye,  that  its  month,  where 
know  any  circumftance  in  which  their  firft  beginnings  it  difeharges  its  waters  mto  the  Cafpian  fea,  is  undoubt- 
differ  from  thofe  of  other  rivers,  which  arc  formed  by  edly  lower,  by  many  feet,  than  the  furface  of  the 
the  union  of  little  ftreams  and  rills,  each  of  which  has  ocean.  See  Pneumatics,  n'277.  Spain  and  Fin¬ 
ks  own  fource  in  a  fprfng  or  fountain.  This  qutftion,  land,  with  Dapland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  form  two 
therefore,  What  is  the  procefs  of  nature,  and  what  are  detached  parts,  which  have  little  fymmetry  with  the  reft 
the  fupplies  which  fill  our  fprings?  will  be  treated  of  of  Europe.  ^  .  ?0 

tinder  the  word  Spp.ing.  A  chain  of  mountains  begins  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  Of  Afta, 

Whatever  be  the  fource  of  rivers,  it  is  to  be  met  ftretches  due  fouth  to  near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  dividing 
with  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  cruft  of  Europe  from  Aha.  About  three  or  tour  degrees  north 

of 
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of  the  Cafpian  fea  it  bends  to  the  fouth-eaft,  traverfes 
J ■  weftern  Tartary,  and  palling  between  theTengis  andZai- 
zan  lakes,  it  then  branches  to  the  eaft  and  fouth.  The 
eaftern  branch  runs  to  the  fhores  of  Korea  and  Kamt- 
fchatka.  The  fouthern  branch  traverfes  Turkeftan  aud 
Thibet,  feparating  them  from  India,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ava  joins  an  arm  ftretching  from  the 
great  eaftern  branch,  and  here  forms  the  centre  of  a 
very  fingular  radiation.  Chains  of  mountains  iffue  from 
it  in  every  direction.  Three  or  four  of  them  keep  very 
clofe  together,  dividing  the  continent  into  narrow  flips, 
which  have  each  a  great  river  flowing  in  the  middle, 
and  reaching  to  the  extreme  points  of  Malacca,  Cam¬ 
bodia,  and  Cochin-china.  From  the  fame  central  point 
proceeds  another  great  ridge  due  eaft,  and  pafles  a  little 
north  of  Canton  in  China.  We  called  this  a  Angular 
centre  :  for  though  it  fends  oft'  fo  many  branches,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  moft  elevated  part  of  the  continent. 
In  the  triangle  which  is  included  between  the  fir  ft  fou¬ 
thern  ridge  (which  comes  from  between  the  lakes  Tan¬ 
ges  and  Zaizan),  the  great  eaftern  ridge,  and  its  branch 
which  almoft  unites  with  the  fouthern  ridge,  lies  the 
Boutan,  and  part  of  Tibet,  and  the  many  little  rivers 
'which  occupy  its  furface,  flow  fouth  ward  and  eaft  ward, 
uniting  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  centre  often  men¬ 
tioned,  and  .  then  pafs  through  a  gorge  eaftward  into 
China.  And  it  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
great  ridges  do  not  appear  to  be  feated  on  the  higheft 
parts  of  the  country  ;  for  the  rivers  which  correfpond 
to  them  are  at  no  great  diftance  from  them,  and  receive 
their  chief  fupplies  from  the  other  Tides.  This  is  re¬ 
markably  the  cafe  with  the  great  Oby,  which  runs  al¬ 
moft  parallel  to  the  ridge  from  the  lakes  to  Nova  Zem- 
bla.  It  receives  its  fupplies  from  the  eaft,  and  indeed 
it  has  its  fource  far  eaft.  The  higheft  grounds  (if  we 
except  the  ridges  of  mountains  which  are  boundaries) 
of  the  continent  feem  to  be  in  the  country  of  the  Cal- 
mucs,  about  950  eaft  from  London,  and  latitude  430  or 
450  north.  It  is  reprefented  as  a  fine  though  fandy 
country,  having  many  little  rivers  which  lofe  themfelves 
in  the  fand,  or  end  in  little  fait  lakes.  This  elevation 
ftretches  north-eaft  to  a  great  diftance  ;  and  in  this 
track  we  find  the  heads  of  the  Irtifti,  Selenga,  and  Tun- 
gufkaia  (the  great  feeders  of  the  Oby),  the  Olenitz,  the 
Lena,  the  Yana,  and  fome  other  rivers  which  all  go  off 
to  the  north.  On  the  other  fide  we  have  the  great  ri¬ 
ver  Amur,  and  many  fmaller  rivers,  whofe  names  are 
not  familiar.  The  Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China, 
rifes  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  great  eaftern  ridge  we  have 
fo  often  mentioned.  This  elevation,  which  is  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  former,  is  fomewhat  of  the  fame  com¬ 
plexion,  being  very  fandy,  and  at  prefent  is  a  defert  of 
prodigious  extent.  It  is  defcribed,  however,  as  inter- 
fperfed  with  vaft  tracks  of  rich  pafture ;  and  we  know 
that  it  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  a  great  nation, 
who  came  fouth,  by  the  name  of  Turks ,  and  poffefTcd 
themfelves  of  moft  of  the  richeft  kingdoms  of  Alia.  In 
the  fouth-weftern  extremity  of  this  country  are  found 
remains  not  only  of  barbaric  magnificence,  but  even  of 
cultivation  and  elegance.  It  was  a  profitable  privilege 
granted  by  Peter  the  Great  to  feme  adventurers  to 
fearch  thefe  fandy  deferts  for  remains  of  -former  opu¬ 
lence,  and  many  pieces  of  delicate  workmanship  (riio’ 
not  in  a  ftyle  which  we  would  admire)  in  gold  and  fil- 
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ver  were  found.  Vaults  were  found  buried  in  the  fand  Hid 
filled  with  written  papers,  in  a  chara&er  wholly  un-  * 
known  ;  and  a  wall  was  difeovered  extending  feveral 
miles,  built  with  hewn  ftone,  and  ornamented  with  cor« 
niche  and  battlements.  But  we  are  forgetting  ourfelves 
and  return  to  the  confide  ration  of  the  diftribution  of  the 
rivers  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  A  great  ridge  of 
mountains  begins  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  Euxine 
Sea,  and  proceeds  eaftward,  ranging  along  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Cafpian,  and  ftill  advancing  unites  with  the 
mountains  fluff  mentioned  in  Thibet,  fending  off  fome 
branches  to  the  fouth,  which  divide  Perfia,  India,  and 
Thibet.  From  the  fouth  fide  of  this  ridge  flow  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  Tigrirs,  Indus,  Ganges,  &c.  and  from  the  north 
the  ancient  Oxus  and  many  unknown  ftreams. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Although  it  feems  to  be  neareft  to  the 
greateft  elevations,  it  feems  alfo  to  have  places  of  the 
greateft  depreflion.  We  have  already  faid  that  the 
Cafpian  Sea  is  lower  than  the  ocean.  There  is  in  its 
neighbourhood  another  great  bafon  of  fait  water,  the 
lake  Aral,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  or 
Gihon,  which  were  faid  to  have  formerly  run  into  the 
Cafpian  Sea.  There  cannot  therefore  be  a  great  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  level  of  thefe  twobafons;  neither  have  they 
any  outlet,  tho’  they  receive  great  rivers.  There  is  an¬ 
other  great  lake  in  the  very  middle  of  Perfia,  the  Zare 
or  Zara,  which  receives  the  river  Hindemend,  of  near 
250  miles  length,  befides  other  ftreams.  There  is  an¬ 
other  fuch  in  Afia  Minor.  The  fea  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  is  another  inftance.  And  in  the  high  coun¬ 
tries  we  mentioned,  there  are  many  fmall  fait  lakes,  which 
receive  little  rivers,  and  have  no  outlet.  The  lake  Za¬ 
ra  in  Perfia,  however,  is  the  only  one  which  indicates  a 
confiderable  hollow  of  the  country.  It  is  now  after¬ 
tax  ned  by  a&ual  furvey,  that  the  fea  of  Sodom  is  con- 
fiderably  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  This  feature 
is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Afia.  It  obtains  alfo  in 
Africa,  whofe  rivers  we  now  proceed  to  mention.  ,j 

Of  them,  however,  we  know  very  little.  The  Nile  of  Africa, 
indeed  is  perhaps  better  known  than  any  river  out  of 
Europe  ;  and  of  its  fource  and  progrefs  we  have  given 
a  full  account  in  a  feparate  article.  See  Nile. 

By  the  regifter  of  the  weather  kept  by  Mr  Bruce  at 
Gondar  in  1770  and  1771,  it  appears  that  the  greateft 
rains  are  about  the  beginning  of  July.  He  fays  that  at 
an  average  each  month  after  June  it  doubles  its  rains. 

The  califh  or  canal  is  opened  at  Cairo  about  the  9th 
of  Auguft,  when  the  river  lias  rifen  14  peeks  (each  zi 
inches),  and  the  waters  begin  to  decreafe  about  the 
10th  of  September.  Hence  we  may  form  a  conjedlure 
concerning  the  time  which  the  water  employs  in  coming 
from  Aby  fiinia.  Mr  Bruce  iuppofes  it  9  days,  which  fup* 
pofes  a  velocity  not  lefs  than  14  feet  in  a  fecond;  a  thing 
paft  belief,  and  iiiconfiftent  with  all  our  notions.  The 
general  Hope  ot  the  river  is  greatly  diminifhed  by  feyeral 
gieat  catai  adts ;  and  Mr  Bruce  exprefsly  fays,  that  he 
might  have  come  down  from  Sennaar  to  the  cataracts 
of  Syene  in  a  boat,  and  that  it  is  navigable  for  boats 
far  above  Sennaar.  He  came  from  Syene  to  Cairo 
by  water.  We  apprehend  that  no  boat  would  venture 
down  a  ftream  moving  even  fix  feet  in  a  fecond  and 
none  could  row  up  if  the  velocity  was  three  feet. 

As  the  waters  begin  to  decreafe  about  the  10th  or 
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September,  we  mud  conclude  that  the  water  then  flow* 
ing  pad  Cairo  had  left  Abyflinia  when  the  rains  had 
p reatly  abated.  Judging  in  this  way,  we  mud  dill  al- 
fow  the  dream  a  velocity  of  more  than  fix  feet.  Had 
the  fird  fwell  at  Cairo  been  noticed  in  1770  or  177 
we  might  have  guefled  better.  The  year  that  Thevenot 
was  in  Egypt,  the  fird  fwell  of  8  peeks  was  obferved 
Jan.  28.  The  califh  was  opened  for  14  peeks  on  Au« 
gufl  14th,  and  the  waters  began  to  decreafe  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23d,  having  rifcn  to  2iy  peeks.  We  may  fuppofe 
a  limilar  progrefs  at  Cairo  correfponding  to  Mr  Bruce’s 
obfervations  at  Gondar,  and  date  every  thing  five  days 
earlier. 

We  underftand  that  fome  of  our  gentlemen  dation- 
ed  far  up  the  Ganges  have  had  the  curiofity  to  take 
notes  of  the  fwellings  of  that  river,  and  compare  them 
with  the  overflowings  at  Calcutta,  and  that  their  obfer¬ 
vations  are  about  to  be  made  public.  Such  accounts 
are  valuable  additions  to  our  practical  knowledge,  and 
we  fhall  not  negleCt  to  infert  the  information  in  fome 
kindred  article  of  this  work. 

The  fame  mountains  which  attract  the  tropical  va¬ 
pours,  and  produce  the  fertilizing  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  perform  the  fame  office  to  the  famous  Niger, 
whofe  exidence  has  often  been  accounted  fabulous,  and 
with  whofe  courfe  we  have  very  little  acquaintance. 
The  refearches  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  African  affocia- 
tioii  render  its  exidence  no  longer  doubtful,  and  have 
greatly  excited  the  public  curiofity.  For  a  farther  ac¬ 
count  of  its  track,  fee  Niger. 

From  the  great  number,  and  the  very  moderate  fize, 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  all  the 
way  fouth  of  the  Gambia,  we  conclude  that  the  wedern 
fhore  is  the  mod  elevated,  and  that  the  mountains  are  at 
110  great  didance  inland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ri¬ 
vers  at  Melinda  and  Sofala  are  of  a  magnitude  which  in¬ 
dicate  a  much  longer  courfe.  But  of  all  this  we  fpeak 
with  much  uncertainty. 

The  frame- work  (fo  to  call  it)  of  America  is  better 
known,  and  is  fingular. 

A  chain  of  mountains  begins,  or  at  lead  is  found,  in 
longitude  1  io°  wed  of  London,  and  latitude  north, 
on  the  northern  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico, 
and  dretching  fouthward  through  that  kingdom,  forms 
the  ridge  of  the  neck  of  land  which  feparates  North  from 
South  America,  and  keeping  almod  clofe  to  the  fhore, 
ranges  along  the  whole  wedern  coad  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  terminating  at  Cape  Horn.  In  its  courfe  it  fends 
off  branches,  which  after  feparating  from  it  for  a  few 
leagues,  rejoin  it  again,  inclofmg  valleys  of  great  extent 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  of  prodigious  elevation.  In 
one  of  thefe,  under  the  equatorial  fun,  dands  the  city 
of  Qmto,  in  the  midd  of  extenfive  fields  of  barley,  oats, 
wheat,  and  gardens,  containing  apples,  pears,  and  goofe- 
berries,  and  in  fitort  all  the  grains'  and  fruits  of  the 
cooler  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  although  the  vine  is  alfo 
there  in  perfection,  the  olive  is  wanting;  Not  a  dozen 
miles  from  it  in  the  low  countries,  the  fugar-cane,  the 
indigo,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone,  find  their 
congenial  heat,  and  the  inhabitants  fwelter  under  a  burn¬ 
ing  iun.  At  as  fmail  a  didance  on  the  other  hand 
tower  aloft  the  pinacles  of  Pichincha,  Corambourou, 
and  Chemboracao,  crowned  with  never  melting  fnows. 

The  individual  mountains  of  this  dupeudous  range 
ftot  only  exceed  ia  height  all  others  in  the  world  (if 
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we  except  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  Mount  ./Etna,  and  Eiftm 
Mount  Blanc);  but  they  are  fet  down  on  a  bafe  incom- 
parably  more  elevated  than  any  other  country.  They 
cut  off  therefore  all  communication  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  inland  continent ;  and  no  rivers  are  to 
be  found  on  the  wed  coad  of  South  America  which  have 
any  conliderable  length  of  courfe  or  body  of  waters.  The 
country  is  drained,  like  Africa,  in  the  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion.  Not  100  miles  from  the  city  of  Lima,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Peru,  which  lies  almod  on  the  fea  fnore,  and  jud 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  Cordilleras,  arifes  out  of  a  fmail 
lake  the  Maragnon  or  Amazon’s  river,  which,  after  run¬ 
ning  noithward  for  about  roo  miles,  takes  an  eaderly 
dire&ion,  and  erodes  nearly  the  broaded  part  of  South 
America,  and  falls  into  the  great  wedern  ocean  at  Para, 
after  a  courfe  of  not  lefs  than  3500  miles.  In  the  fird 
half  of  its  defeent  it  receives  a  few  middle-fized  rivers 
from  the  north,  and  from  the  fouth  it  receives  the  great 
river  Combos,  fpringing  from  another  little  lake  not  50 
miles  didant  from  the  head  of  the  Maragnon,  and  inclo- 
fing  between  them  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Then  it 
receives  the  Yuta,  the  Yuerva,  the  Cuehivara,  and  Pa¬ 
rana  Mire,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  Rhine  ;  and 
then  the  Madeira,  which  has  flowed  above  1300  miles. 

At  tlieir  junction  the  breadth  is  fo  great,  that  neither 
fhore  can  be  feen  by  a  perfon  {landing  up  in  a  canoe ;  fo 
that  the  united  dream  mud  be  about  6  miles  broad. 

In  this  majedic  form  it  rolls  along  at  a  prodigious  rate 
through  a  flat  country,  covered  with  impenetrable  fo- 
reds,  and  mod  of  it  as  yet  untrodden  by  human  feet. 

Mr  Condamine,  who  came  down  the  dream,  fays,  that 
all  is  filent  as  the  defert,  and  the  wild  beads  and  1111m- 
berlefs  birds  crowd  round  the  boat,  eyeing  it  as  fome 
animal  of  which  they  did  not  feem  afraid.  The  bed 
was  cut  deep  through  an  equal  and  yielding  foil,  which 
feemed  rich  in  every  part,  if  lie  could  judge  by  the  ve¬ 
getation,  which  was  rank  in  the  extreme.  What  an 
addition  this  to  the  poffible  population  of  this  globe  ! 

A  narrow  flip  along  each  bank  of  this  mighty  river 
would  equal  in  furface  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  would 
probably  exceed  it  in  general  fertility  :  and  although 
the  velocity  in  the  main-  dream  was  great,  he  obferved 
that  it  was  extremely  moderate,  nay  almod  dill,  at  the 
fides  ;  fo  that  in  tliofe  parts  where  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  men,  the  Indians  paddled  up  the  river, 
with  perfect  eafe.  Boats  could  go  from  Para  to  near 


the  mouth  of  the  Madeira  in  38  days,  which  is  near 
1200  miles. 

Mr  Condamine  made  an  obfervation  during  his  paflage- 
down  the  Maragnon,  which  is  extremely  curious  and 
indru&ive,  although  it  puzzled  him  very  much.  He 
obferved  that  the  tide  was  fenfible  at  a  vad  didance- 
from  the  mouth  :  It  was  very  conliderable  at  the  junc- 
tion  of  the  Madeira;  and  he  fuppofes  that  it  might  have 
been  obferved  much  farther  up.  This  appeared  to  him 
very  furprifing,  becaufe  there  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  furface  of  the  water  there  was  higher  by  a 
great  many  feet  than  the  furface  of  the  dood  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  very-  natural  for  him  to  aferibe  the  tide  in  the  Ma¬ 
ragnon  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  moon  on  its  wa¬ 
ters  ;  and  this  explanation  was  the  more  reafonable,  be- 
caufe  the  river  extends  in  the  dire&ion  of  terredrial- 
longitnde,  which  by  the  Newtonian  theory  is  mod  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  production  of  a  tide.  Journeying  ashe.* 

‘  didA 
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did  in  an  Indian  canoe,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  had 
much  leifure  or  conveniency  for  calculations,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  not  furprifed  that  he  did  not  fee  that  even  this 
circumftance  was  of  little  avail  in  fo  fmall  or  fhallow  a 
body  of  water.  He  carefully  noted,  however,  the  times 
of  high  and  low  water  as  he  pafled  along.  When  ar¬ 
rived  at  Para,  he  found  not  only  that  the  high  water 
was  later  and  later  as  we  are  farther  from  the  mouth, 
but  he  found  that  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant  there 
were  feveral  points  of  high  water  between  Para  and  the 
■confluence  of  the  Madeira,  with  points  of  low  water  in¬ 
tervening.  This  conchiiion  was  eafily  drawn  from  his 
own  cbfervations,  although  he  could  not  fee  at  one  in- 
ilant  the  high  waters  in  different  places.  He  had  only 
to  compute  the  time  of  high  water  at  a  particular  fpot, 
on  the  day  he  obferved  it  at  another  ;  allowing,  as 
ufual,  for  the  moon’s  change  of  pofition.  The  refult 
of  his  obfervations  therefore  was,  that  the  furface  of 
the  river  was  not  an  inclined  plane  whofe  fiope  was  lef- 
fened  by  the  tide  of  flood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
that  it  was  n  waving  line,  and  that  the  propagation  of 
the  tide  up  the  river  was  nothing  different  from  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  any  other  wave.  We  may  conceive  it 
clearly,  though  imperfe&ly,  in  this  way.  Let  the  place 
be  noted  where  the  tide  happens  12  hours  later  than  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  alfo 
a  tide  at  the  very  mouth  at  the  fame  inftant;  and,  fince 
the  ocean  tide  had  withdrawn  itfelf  during  the  time 
that  the  former  tide  had  proceeded  fo  far  up  the  river, 
and  the  tide  of  ebb  is  fucceflively  felt  above  as  well  as 
the  tide  of  flood,  there  mud  be  a  low  water  between 
thefe  two  high  waters. 

Newton  had  pointed  out  this  curious  fa&,  and  ob¬ 
ferved  that  the  tide  at  London-Bridge,  which  is  43 
feet  above  the  fea,  is  not  the  fame  with  that  at  Gravef- 
end,  but  the  preceding  tide  (See  Phil.  Tranf.  67.) 
This  will  be  more  particularly  infilled  on  in  another 
place. 

Not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Maragnon,  the  Cordil¬ 
leras  fend  off  a  branch  to  the  north-eaft,  which  reaches 
and  ranges  along  the  fhore  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  de  Sta  Martha  occupies  the  angle  be- 
tweeen  the  ridges. 

Another  ridge  ranges  with  interruptions  along  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  fo  that  the  whole  waters  of 
this  country  are  colle&ed  into  the  Oroonoko.  In  like 
manner  the  north  and  eaft  of  Brafil  are  hemmed  in  by 
mountainous  ridges,  through  which  there  is  no  confider- 
able  paflage  ;  and  the  ground  Hoping  backwards,  all 
the  waters  of  this  immenfe  track  are  colledled  from 
both  Tides  by  many  coafiderable  rivers  into  the  great 
river  Paraguay,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  runs  down 
the  middle  of  this  country  for  more  than  1400  miles, 
and  falls  into  the  fea  through  a  vaft  mouth  in  latitude 
35g* 

Thus  the  whole  of  South  America  feems  as  if  it  had 
been  formerly  furrounded  by  a  mound,  and  been  a  great 
bafon.  The  ground  in  the  middle,  where  the  Parama, 
the  Madeira,  and  the  Plata,  take  their  rife,  is  an  im- 
menfe  marfh,  uninhabitable  for  its  exhalations,  and  quite 
impervious  in  its  prefent  ftate. 

The  manner  in  which  the  continent  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  is  watered,  or  rather  drained,  has  alfo  fome  peculia¬ 
rities.  By  looking  at  the  map,  one  will  obferve  firft  of 
41  a  general  divifion  of  the  whole  of  the  Left  known 
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part  into  two,  by  the  valleys  in  which  the  beds  of  the 
river  St  Laurence  and  Mifliflippi  are  fituated.  The  head  < 
of  this  is  occupied  by  a  Angular  feries  of  frefti  water 
Teas  or  lakes,  viz.  the  lake  Superior  and  Michigan, 
which  empty  themfelve3  into  lake  Huron  by  two  cata- 
ra&s.  This  again  runs  into  lake  Erie  by  the  river 
Detroit,  and  the  Erie  pours  its  waters  into  the  On¬ 
tario  by  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  and  from  the  On¬ 
tario  proceeds  the  great  river  St  Laurence. 

The  ground  to- the  foutli-weft  of  the  lakes  Superior 
and  Erie  is  fomewhat  lower,  and  the  middle  of  the  val¬ 
ley  is  occupied  by  the  Mifliflippi  and  the  Miflbure,  which 
receive  on  both  Tides  a  number  of  fmaller  ftreams,  and 
having  joined,  proceed  to  the  fouth,  under  the  name 
Mifliflippi.  In  latitude  37,  this  river  receives  into  its 
bed  the  Ohio,  a  river  of  equal  magnitude,  and  the  Che¬ 
rokee  river,  which  drains  all  the  country  lying  at  the 
back  of  the  United  States,  feparated  from  them  by  the 
ranges  of  the  Apalachian  mountains.  The  Mifliflippi  is 
now  one  oi  the  chief  rivers  on  the  globe,  and  proceeds 
due  fouth,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mexican  bay  through  fe¬ 
veral  fhifting  mouths,  which  greatly  refemhle  thofe  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Nile,  having  run  above  1200 
miles. 

The  elevated  country  between  this  bed  of  the  Mif- 
fiflippi  and  St  Laurence  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  drain¬ 
ed  on  the  eaft  fide  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  fome  of 
which  are  very  confiderable,  and  of  long  courfe  ;  be- 
caufe  inflead  of  being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
coaft,  as  in  other  countries,  they  are  in  a  great  meafure- 
parallel  to  it.  This  is  more  remarkably  the  cafe  with 
rludfon’s  river,  the  Delaware,  Patomack,  Rapahanoc, 

&c.  Indeed  the  whole  of  North  America  feems  to 
confift  of  ribs  or  beams  laid  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other  from  north  to  fouth,  and  the  rivers  occupy  the 
interflices.  All  thofe  which  empty  themfelves  into  the 
bay  of  Mexico  are  parallel  and  almoft  perfe&ly  ftraight, 
unlike  what  are  feen  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
weftermoft  of  them  all,  the  North  River,  as  it  is  named 
by  the  Spaniards,  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  Mifliflippi. 

We  are  very  little  informed  as  yet  of  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  rivers  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  or 
the  courfe  of  thofe  which  run  into  Hudfon’s  and  Baf¬ 
fin’s  bay. 

The  Maragnon  is  undoubtedly  the  greateft  river  in 
the  world,  both  as  to  length  of  run  and  the  vaft  body  ^-eat  ri 
of  water  which  it  rolls  along.  The  other  great  rivers  vers, 
fucceed  nearly  in  the  following  order. 


Maragnon, 

Amur, 

Senegal, 

Oroonoko. 

Nile, 

Ganges, 

St  Laurence, 

Euphrates, 

Hoangho, 

Danube, 

Rio  de  la  Plata, 

Don, 

Yenifey, 

Indus, 

Mifliflippi, 

Dnieper, 

Volga, 

Duina, 

Oby, 

&c. 

We  have  been  much  afiifted  in  this  account  of  the* 
courfe  of  rivers,  and  their  diftribution  over  the  globe, 
by  a  beautiful  planifphere  or  map  of  the  world  publifhedt 
by  Mr  Bode  aftronomer  royal  at  Berlin.  The  range* 
of  mountains  are  there  laid  down  with  philofophical  dif- 
cernment  and  precifion  *,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the 
1  notice 
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heory.  .notice  c>f  our  geographers.  We  cannot  divine  what  has 
caiifed  Mr  Buffon  to  fay  that  the  courfe  of  mod:  rivers 
is  from  eaft  to  weft  or  from  weft  to  eaft.  No  phyfical 
point  of  his  fyftem  feems  to  require  it,  and  it  needs  on¬ 
ly  that  we  look  at  his  own  map  to  fee  its  falfity.  We 
ftisuld  naturally  expeCl  to  fi nd  the  general  courfe  of  ri¬ 
vers  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  fea-coaft;  and 


we  find  it  fo  ;  and  the  chief  exceptions  are  in  oppofi-  Theory 
tion  to  Mr  Buffon’s  aftertion.  The  ftru&ure  of  Ame- 
rica  is  fo  particular,  that  very  few  of  its  rivers  have 
their  general  courfe  in  this  direction.  We  proceed  now 
to  confider  the  motion  of  rivers  ;  a  fubjeCl  which  na¬ 
turally  refolves  itfelf  into  two  parts,  theoretical  and  prac - 
ticaL  * 


Part  I.  THEORY  of  the  MOTION  of  RIVERS  and  CANALS. 


portanceHnHE  importance  of  this  fubjedl  needs  no  commen- 
^  tary.  Every  nation,  every  country,  every  city,  is 
Jf  e  interefted  in  it.  Neither  our  wants,  our  comforts,  nor 
ersand  our  pleafures,  can  difpenfe  with  an  ignorance  of  it.  We 
uds.  muft  conduCl  their  waters  to  the  centre  of  our  dwel¬ 
lings  ;  we  muft  fecure  -oui  felves  again  ft  their  ravages ; 
Ave  muft  employ  them  to  drive  thofe  machines  which, 
by  compenfating  for  our  perfonal  weaknefs,  make  a  few 
able  to  perform  the  work  of  thoufands  ;  we  employ 
them  to  water  and  fertilize  our  fields,  to  decorate  our 
manfions,  to  cleanfe  and  embellifti  our  cities,  to  preferve 
or  extend  our  demefnes,  to  tranfport  from  county  to 
county  every  thing  which  neceffity,  convenience,  or 
luxury,  has  rendered  precious  to  man  :  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  we  muft  confine  and  govern  the  mighty  rivers, 
we  muft  preferve  or  change  the  beds  of  the  fmaller 
ftreams,  draw  off  from  them  what  fhall  water  our  fields, 
drive  our  machines,  or  fupply  our  houfes.  We  muft 
keep  up  their  waters  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  or 
fupply  their  places  by  canals ;  we  muft  drain  our  fens, 
and  defend  them  when  drained;  we  muft  underftand 
their  motions,  and  their  mode  of  fecret,  flow,  but  un- 
ceafing  a&ion,  that  our  bridges,  our  wharfs,  our  dikes, 
may  not  become  heaps  of  ruins.  Ignorant  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  thefe  daily  recurring  cafes,  how  often  do  we  fee 
projects  of  high  expedition  and  heavy  expence  fail  of 
their  objeCl,  leaving  the  ftate  burdened  with  works  not 
only  ufelefs  but  frequently  hurtful  ? 

This  has  long  been  a  moft  interefting  fubjedl  of  ftudy 
in  Italy,  where  the  fertility  of  their  fields  is  not  more 
indebted  to  their  rich  foil  and  happy  climate,  than  to 
their  numerous  derivations  from  the  rivers  which  tra- 
"verfe  them  :  and  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  where  their 
very  exiftence  requires  unceafing  attention  to  the  waters, 
which  are  every,  moment  ready  to  fwallow  up  the  inha¬ 
bitants ;  and  where  the  inhabitants,  having  once  fub- 
dued  this  formidable  enemy,  have  made  thofe  very  wa¬ 
ters  their  indefatigable  drudges,  tranfporting  through 
every  corner  of  the  country  the  materials  of  the  moft 
extenfive  commerce  on  the  face  of  this  globe. 

Such  having  been  our  inceffant  occupations  with  mo¬ 
ving  waters,  we  fhould  expeCl  that  while  the  operative 
artifts  are  continually  furnifhing  fa&s  and  experiments, 
the  man  of  fpeculative  and  fcientific  curiofity,  excited 
by  the  importance  of  the  fubjedl,  would  ere  now  have 
made  considerable  progrefs  in  the  fcience  ;  and  that  the 
profeffional  engineer  would  be  daily  adling  from  efta- 
blifhed  principle,  and  be  feldom  difappointed  in  his  ex¬ 
peditions.  Unfortunately  the  reverfe  of  this  is  near¬ 
ly  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  ;  each  engineer  is  obliged 
to  colledl  the  greateft  part  of  his  knowledge  from  his 
own  experience,  and  by  many  dear-bought  leffons,  to 
diredl  his  future  operations,  in  which  he  ftill  proceeds 
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with  anxiety  and  hefitation  :  for  we  have  not  yet  ac¬ 
quired  principles  of  theory,  and  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  colledled  and  publifhed,  by  which  an  empirical 
pradlice  might  be  fafely  formed.  Many  experiments  of 
ineftimable  value  are  daily  made  ;  but  they  remain  with 
their  authors,  who  feldom  have  either  leifure,  ability,  or 
generofity,  to  add  them  to  the  public  ftock. 

The  motion  of  waters  has  been  really  fo  little  invef-  Thisfcienee 
tigated  as  yet,  that  hydraulics  may  ftill  be  called  a  new  as  >et  in 
ftudy.  We  have  merely  fkimmed  over  a  few  common'15  khney* 
notions  concerning  the  motions  of  water  ;  and  the  ma¬ 
thematicians  of  the  firft  order  feem  to  have  contented 
themfelves  with  fuch  views  as  allowed  them  to  enter¬ 
tain  themfelves  with  elegant  applications  of  calculus. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  their  fault.  They  rarely 
had  any  opportunity  of  doing  more,  for  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  fa&s.  They  have  made  excellent  ufe  of 
the  few  which  have  been  given  them  ;  but  it  required 
much  labour,  great  variety  of  opportunity,  and  great 
expence,  to  learn  the  multiplicity  of  things  which  are 
combined  even  in  the  fimpleft  cafes  of  water  in  motion. 

Thefe  are  feldom  the  lot  of  the  mathematician  ;  and  he 
is  without  blame  when  he  enjoys  the  pleafures  within 
his  reach,  and  cultivates  the  fcience  of  geometry  in  its 
moft  abftra&ed  form.  Here  lie  makes  a  progrefs  which 
is  the  boaft  of  human  reafon,  being  almoft  infured  from 
error  by  the  intelle&ual  fimplicity  of  his  fubjedl.  But 
when  we  turn  our  attention  to  material  obje&s,  and 
without  knowing  either  the  fize  and  lhape  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  particles,  or  the  laws  which  nature  has  pre¬ 
ferred  for  their  a&ion,  prefume  to  forefee  their  effe&s, 
calculate  their  exertions,  diredl  their  adlions,  what  muft 
be  the  confequence  ?  Nature  fhows  her  independence 
with  refpedl  to  our  notions,  and,  always  faithful  to  the 
laws  which  are  injoined,  and  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
fhe  never  fails  to  thwart  our  views,  to  difconcert  Our 
projedls,  and  render  ufelefs  all  our  efforts. 

To  wifti  to  know  the  nature  of  the  elements  is  vain,  Proper 
and  our  grofs  organs  are  infufficient  for  the  ftudy.  To  mode  of  b* 
fuppofe  what  we  do  not  know,  and  to  fancy  fhapes  andve^2at*oad 
fizes  at  will ;  this  is  to  raife  phantoms,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  fyftem,  but  will  not  prove  a  foundation,  for  any 
fcience.  But  to  interrogate  Nature  herfelf,  ftudy  the 
laws  which  fhe  fo  faithfully  obferves,  catch  her,  as  we 
fay,  in  the  fadl,  and  thus  wreft  from  her  the  fecret;  this 
is  the  only  way  to  become  her  mafter,  and  it  is  the  on¬ 
ly  procedure  confident  with  good  fenfe.  And  we  fee, 
that  foon  after  Kepler  dete&ed  the  laws  of  the  plane¬ 
tary  motions,  when  Galileo  difeovered  the  uniform  ac¬ 
celeration  of  gravity,  when  Pafchal  difeovered  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere,  and  Newton  difeovered  the  laws 
of  attraction  and  the  track  of  a  ray  of  light;  aftronomy, 
mechanics,  hydroftatlcs,  chemiftry,  optics,  quickly  be- 
Kk  ’  came 
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Theory”.  cam-  bodies  of  found  do&rine ;  and  the  deductions 
from  their  rcfpe&ive  theories  were  found  fair  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Whenever  a  man 
has  difeovered  a  law  of  nature,  he  has  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  Science,  and  he  has  given  us  a  new  mean  of 
Subjecting  to  our  fervice  fome  element  hitherto  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  and  fo  long  as  groups  of  natural  operations 
follow  a  route  which  appeals  to  us  whimfical,  and  will 
not  admit  our  calculations,  we  may  be  allured  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  principle  which  connects  them  all, 
^  and  regulates  their  procedure. 

Our  igno-  This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  feveral  phenomena 
ranee  of  the  In  the  motions  of  fluids,  and  particularly  in  the  motion 
fawTof  his°^  wa*‘er  a  bed  or  conduit  of  any  kind.  Although 
motion  *  the  firft  geniufes  of  Europe  have  for  this  century  paft 
*  turned  much  of  their  attention  to  this  fubje&,  we  are 
ahnofl  ignorant  of  the  general  /a<ws  which  may  he  ob- 
ferved  in  their  motions.  We  have  been  able  to  feleCl 
very  few  points  of  refcmblan.ee,  and  every  cafe  remains 
nearly  an  individual.  About  J  5Q  years  ago  we  difeo- 
vered,  by  experience  only,  the  quantity  and  velocity  of 
water  bluing  from  a  fmall  orifice,  and,  after  much  la¬ 
bour,  have  extended  this  to  any  orifice  ;  and  this  is  al- 
moft  the  whole  of  our  confidential  knowledge.  But  as 
to  the  uniform  courfe  of  the  flreams  which v  water  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  the  maxims  which  will  certainly 
regulate  this  agreeably  to  our  wifhes,  we  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  totally  ignorant.  Who  can  pretend  to  fay  what  is 
the  velocity  of  a  river  of  which  you  tell  him  the  breadth, 
the  depth,  and  the  declivity  ?  Who  can  fay  what  fwell 
will  be  produced  in  different  parts  of  its  courfe,  if  a  dam 
or  weir  of  given  dimenfions  be  made  in  it,  or  a  bridge 
be  thrown  acrofs  it  ?  or  how  much  its  waters  will  be 
raifed  by  turning  another  dream  into  it,  or  funk  by  ta¬ 
king  off  a  branch  to  drive  a  mill  ?  Who  can  fay  with 
confidence  what  mnft  be  the  dimenfions  or  dope  of  this 
branch,  in  order  to  furnifh  the  water  that  is  wanted,  or 
the  dimenfions  and  dope  of  a  canal  which  {hall  effectu¬ 
ally  drain  a  fenny  diftridt  ?  Who  can  fay  what  form 
will  caufe  or  will  prevent  the  undermining  of  banks,  the 
forming  of  elbows,  the  pooling  of  the  bed,  or  the  de- 
pofition  of  fands  ?  Yet  thefe  are  the  moft  important 
queflions. 

And  the  The  caufes  of  this  ignorance  are  the  want  or  uncer- 
tfaufes  of  ir.tainty  of  our  principles  ;  the  faifity  of  our  only  theory, 
which  is  belied  by  experience;  and  the  fmall  number  of 
proper  obfervations  or  experiments,  and  difficulty  of  ma¬ 
king  fuch  as  fhall  be  ferviceable.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
made  a  few  experiments  on  the  efflux  of  water  from 
fmall  orifices,  and  from  them  we  have  deduced  a  fort  of 
.theory,  dependant  on  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  and  the 
laws  of  hydroftatic  preffiire.  Hydroftatics  is  indeed 
founded  on  very  fimple  principles,  which  give  a  very 
good  account  of  the  laws  of  the  quiefeent  equilibrium 
of  fluids,  in  confequence  of  gravity  and  perfedft  fluidity. 
But  by  what  train  of  reafoning  can  we  connefl  thefe 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  uniform  motion  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  a  river  or  open  ftream,  which,  can  derive  its  mo¬ 
tion  only  from  the  Hope  of  its  furface,  and  the  modifi¬ 
cations  of  this  motion  or  its  velocity  only  from  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  ftream  ?  Thefe  are  the  only  cir- 
cumflances  which  can  diltinguiih  a  portion  of  a  river 
from  a  vdfel  of  the  fame  fize  and  ffiape,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  water  is  at  reft.  In  both,  gravity  is  the  foie 
caufe  of  preffiire  and  motion ;  but  there  xnuft  be  fome 
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circumftance  peculiar  to  naming  water*  mxitk  modifies  Theory, 

the  exertions  of  this  a&ive  principle,  and  which,  when  - >r— - 

difeoveved,  mu  ft  be  the  bafts  of  hydraulics,  and  ynuft 
oblige  us  to  rtje&  every  theory  founded  on  fancied  hy¬ 
potheses,  and  which  can  only  lead  to  abfurd  conclu- 
fions:  and  furely  abfurd  confequences,  when  legitimately 
drawn,  are  complete  evidence  of  improper  principles. 

When  it  was  difeovered  experimentally,  that  the  ve-p^c'P^ 
locities  of  water  i fluing  from  orifices  at  various  depths 
under  the  furface  were  as  the  fqiiare  roots  of  thofc  of  hydra*, 
depths,  and  the  fa&  was  verified  by  repeated  expeiivhti 
ments,  this  principle  was  immediately  and  without  mo¬ 
dification  applied  to  every  motion  of  water.  Mariofte* 
Vavignon,  Guglielmini,  made  it  the  balls  of  complete 
fy items  of  hydraulics,  which  prevail  to  this  day,  after 
having  received  various  ’amendments  and  modifications. 

The  fame  reafoning  obtains  through  them  all,  though 
frequently  obfeured  by  other  circumftances,  which  arc 
more  perfpicuoufiy  exprefied  by  Guglielmini  in  his  Fun¬ 
damental  Theomns.  p^tc 

He  confiders  every  point  P  (fig- 1.)  in  a  mads  ofccccmt* 
fluid  as  an  orifice  in  the  fide  of  a  veffel,  and  conceive* 
the  particle  as  having  a  tendency  to  move  with  the 
fame  velocity  with  which  it  would  iffite  from  the  ori¬ 
fice.  Therefore,  if  a  vertical  line  APC  be  drawn  thro* 
that  point,  arid  if  this  be  made  the  axis  of  a  parabolic 
ADE,  of  which  A  at  the  furface  of  the  fluid  is  the 
vertex,  and  AB  (four  times  the  height  through  which 
a  heavy  body  would  fall  in  ^  fecond)  is  the  parameter, 
the  velocity  of  this  particle  will  be  reprefented  by  the 
ordinate  PI>  of  this  parabola  ;  that  is,  PD  is  the  fpace 
whiefi  it  would'  uniformly  defcribe  in  a  fecond. 

From  this  principle  is  derived  the  following  theory  Theory  ft- 
of  running  waters.  rival  trouv 

Let  DC  (fig.  2.)  be  the  horizontal  bottom  of  a  re-15* 
fervoir,  to  which*  is  joined  a  floping  channel  CK  of  uni¬ 
form  breadth,  5nd  let  AB  be  the  hirface  of  the  {land¬ 
ing  water  in  the  refervolr.  Buppofe  the  vertical  plane 
BC  pierced  with  an  infinity  .of  holes,  through  each  of 
wtfich  the  water  iffiieS.  The  velocity  of  each  filament 
will  be  that  which  is  acquired  by  falling  from  the  fur- 
face  AB  f.  The  filament  C,  ifluxng  with  this  ve-fSeeC#* 
locity,  will  then  glide  down  the  inclined  plane  like  vUtlmmi 
any  other  heavy  body;  and  (by  the  common  dodlrine  0f  Hy&r*vlta% 
the  motion  down  an  inclined  plane)  when  it  has  arrived  *. 
at  F,  it  will  have  the  fame  velocity  which  it  would 
have  acquired  by  falling  through  the  height  OE,  the 
point  O  being  in  the  horizontal  plane  AB  produced. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  its  velocity  when  it  arrives  at 
H  or  K.  The  filament  immediately  above  C  will  alfo 
iffiie  with  a  velocity  which  is  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio 
of  its  depth,  and  will  then  glide  down  above  the  firffc 
filament.  The  fame  may  be  affirmed  of  all-  the  fila¬ 
ments  ;  and  of  the  fuperficial  filament,  which  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  furface  of  the  defeending  ftream. 

From  this  account  of  the  genefis  of  a  running  ftream  confc- 
of  water,  we  may  fairly  draw  the  following  confequences. quences 

1.  The  velocity  of  any  particle  R,  in  any  part  ofdrawnfroff 
the  ftream,  is  that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  horizon- tb  11 

tal  plane  AN. 

2.  The  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftream  is  every¬ 
where  greater  than  anywhere  above  it,  and  is  leaft  of 
all  at  the  furface. 

3.  The  velocity  of  the  ftream  increafes  continually  as 
the  ftream  recedes  from  its  fource* 
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4-  The  depths  EF,  GH,  &c, 
the  dream,  will  be  nearly  in  the  inverfc  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  the  depths  under  the  furface  AN  :  for  fince 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  is  runniug  through  every 
fe&ion  EF  and  GH,  and  the  channel  is  fuppofed  of 
uniform  breadth,  the  depth  of  each  fection  mull  be  in- 
verfely  as  the  velocity  of  the  water  palling  through  it. 
This  velocity  is  indeed  different  in  different  filaments  of 
-the  fe&ion  ;  but  the  mean  velocity  in  each  fe&ion  is  in 
the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  depth  of  the  filament  un¬ 
der  the  furface  AB.  Therefore  the  llream  becomes 
more  (hallow  as  it  recedes  from  the  fource;  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  the  difference  between  LH  and  MG 
continually  diminiflies,  and  the  velocities  at  the  bottom 
and  furface  of  the  dream  continually  approach  to  equa¬ 
lity,  and  at  a  great  didance  from  the  fource  they  differ 
infen  fitly. 

5.  If  the  breadth  of  the  dream  be  contra&ed  in  any 
part,  the  depth  of  the  running  water  will  be  increafed 
in  that  part,  becaufe  the  fame  quantity  mud  dill  pafs 
through ;  but  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  will  re¬ 
main  the  fame,  and  that  at  the  furface  will  be  lefs  than 
it  was  before  ;  and  the  area  of  the  fe&ion  will  be  increa¬ 
fed  on  the  whole. 

6.  Should  a  fiuice  be  put  acrofs  the  dream,  dipping 
a  little  into  the  water,  the  water  mud  immediately  rife 
on  the  upper  fide  of  the  fiuice  till  it  rifes  above  the  level 
of  the  refervoir,  and  the  (mailed  immerfion  of  the  flilice 
will  produce  this  effe&.  For  by  lowering  the  fluice,  the 
area  of  the  fe&ion  is  diminifhed,  and  the  velocity  can¬ 
not  be  increafed  till  the  water  heap  up  to  a  greater 
height  than  the  furface  of  the  refervoir,  and  this  ac¬ 
quires  a  preffure  which  will  produce  a  greater  velocity 
of  efflux  through  the  orifice  left  below  the  fluice. 

7.  An  additional  quantity  of  water  coming  into  this 
channel  will  increafe  the  depth  of  the  dream,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  which  it  conveys;  but  it  will  not  in¬ 
creafe  the  velocity  of  the  bottom  filaments,  unlefs  it 
comes  from  a  higher  fource. 

All  thefe  confequences  are  contrary  to  experience, 
and  fhow  the  imperfection,  at  lead,  of  the  explanation. 

The  third  confequence  is  of  all  the  mod  contrary  to 
experience.  If  any  one  will  but  take  the  trouble  of 
following  a  (ingle  brook  from  its  fource  to  the  fea,  he 
will  find  it  mod  rapid  in  its  beginnings  among  the 
mountains,  gradually  (lackening  its  pace  as  it  winds 
among  the  hills  and  gentler  declivities,  and  at  lalt 
creeping  (lowly  along  through  the  flat  grounds,  till 
it  is  checked  and  brought  to  red  by  the  tides  of 
the  ocean. 

Nor  is  the  fecond  confequence  more  agreeable  to  ob- 
fervation.  It  is  univerfally  found,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  furface  in  the  middle  of  the  dream  is  the  greated 
t>f  all,  and  that  it  gradually  diminifiies  from  thence  to 
the  bottom  and  fides. 

And  the  firfi  confequence,  if  true,  would  render  the 
runrang  waters  on  the  furface  of  this  earth  the  inftru- 
meuts  of  immediate  ruin  and  devadation.  If  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  our  rivers,  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  a  country, 
which  are  two,  three,  and  four  hundred  feet  lower  than 
their  fources,  run  with  the  velocity  due  to  that  height, 
they  would  in  a  few  minutes  lay  the  earth  bare  to  the 
very  bones. 

The  velocities  of  our  rivers,  brooks,  and  rills,  being 
&>  greatly  inferior  to  what  this  theory  affigns  to  th  em 
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in  different  parts  of  the  other  confequences  are  equally  contrary  to  experi¬ 


ence.  When  a  dream  has  its  feftion  diminifhed  by  nar¬ 
rowing  the  channel,  the  current  increafes  in  depth,  and 
this  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increafe  of  velocity 
through  the  whole  of  the  fedtion,  and  mod  of  all  at  the 
furface  ;  and  the  area  of  the  fedlion  does  not  increafe, 
but  diminilhes,  all  the  phenomena,  thus  contradi&ing  in 
every  circumdance  the  dedu&iou  from  the  theory  ;  and 
when  the  fe&iori  has  been  diminiflied  by  a  fluice  let 
down  into  the  dream,  the  water  gradually  heaps  up  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  fluice,  and,  by  its  preffure,  pro¬ 
duces  an  acceleration  of  the  dream  below  the  fluice,  in 
the  fame  way  as  if  it  were  che  beginning  of  a  dream,  as 
explained  in  the  theory.  The  velocity  now  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  velocity  preferved  from  the  fource  and  the 
velocity  produced  by  this  fubordinate  accumulation  ; 
and  this  accumulation  and  velocity  continually  increafe, 
till  they  become  fuch  that  the  whole  fupply  is  again 
difekarged  through  this  contra£led  fe£lion  :  any  addi¬ 
tional  water  not  only  increafes  the  quantity  carried 
along  the  dream,  but  alfo  increafes  the  velocity,  and 
therefore  the  fe&ion  does  not  increafe  in  the  proportion 
of  the  quantity. 

It  is  furprifing  that  a  theory  really  founded  on  a, 
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conceit,  and  which  in  every  the  mod  familiar  and  ob-  however  ^ 
vious  circumdance  is  contradicted  by  faCls,  fliould  have  has  been 
met  with  fo  much  attention.  That  Varignon  fliould  generally 
immediately  catch  at  this  notion  of  Guglielmini, 
make  it  the  fubjeCt  of  many  elaborate  analytical  me-  onethe  fub « 
moirs,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  This  author  only  want- jedt, 
ed  dormer prife  au  calcul ;  and  it  was  a  ufual  joke  among 
the  academicians  of  Paris,  when  any  new  theorem  was 
invented,  donnons  le  d  V arignon  a  generalifer .  But  his 
numerous  theorems  and  corollaries  were  adopted  by  ad, 
and  dill  make  the  fubffance  of  the  prefent  fyflems  of 
hydraulics.  Gravefande,  Muihenbroek,  and  all  the  ele¬ 
mentary  treatifes  of  natural  philofophy,  deliver  no  other 
doctrines  ;  and  Belidor,  who  has  been  confidered  as  the 
firfl  of  all  the  fcientific  engineers,  details  the  fame 
theory  in  his  great  work  the  Architedure  Hydrcmlique . 

Guglielmini  was,  however,  not  altogether  the  dupe  ,  ** 
of  his  own  ingenuity.  He  was  not  only  a  pretty  good  fom°eU  f  ^ 
mathematician,  but  an  afiiduous  and  fagacious  obferver.  more  inge- 
He  had  applied  his  theory  to  fome  important  cafes  niousfaw 
which  occurred  in  the  couri'e  of  his  profefiion  as 
fpeCtor  of  the  rivers  and  canals  in  the  Milanefe,*and  to  tempte(j 
the  courfe  of  the  Danube;  and  could  not  but  perceive  to  fupply 
that  great  corre&ions  were  neceffary  for  making  the  them, 
theory  quadrate  in  fome  tolerable  manner  with  obfer- 
vation  ;  and  lie  immediately  faw  that  the  motion  was 
greatly  obftru&ed  by  inequalities  of  the  canal,  which 
gave  to  the  contiguous  filaments  of  the  dream  tranf- 
verfe  motions,  which  thwarted  and  confided  the  regular 
progrefs  of  the  red  of  the  dream,  and  thus  checked  its 
general  progrefs.  Thefe  obftru&ions,  he  obferved, 
were  mod  effeClual  in  the  beginning  of  its  courfe,  while 
yet  a  fmall  rill,  running  among  ftones,  and  in  a  very 
unequal  bed.  The  whole  dream  being  fmall,  the  ine¬ 
qualities  bore  a  great  proportion  to  it,  and  thus  the  ge¬ 
neral  effed  was  great.  He  alfo  faw  that  the  fame  cau- 
fes  (thefe  tranfverfe  motions  produced  by  the  unequal 
bottom)  chiefly  affe&ed  the  contiguous  filaments,  and 
were  the  reafons  why  the  velocity  at  the  fides  and  bot¬ 
tom  was  fo  much  dimmifhed  as  to  be  lefs  than  the  fu- 
perficial  velocity,  and  that  even  this  might  come  to  be 
K  k  2  dimiaiflied 
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Theory,  dlminifhed  by  the  fame  caufe.  For  he  obferved,  that 
the  general  ftream  of  a  river  is  frequently  compofed  of 
a  fort  of  boiling  or  tumbling  motion,  by  which  mafTes 
of  water  are  brought  up  to  the  furface  and  again  de- 
fcend.  Every  perfon  muft  recolk‘&  fuch  appearances 
in  the  frefhes  of  a  muddy  river ;  and  in  this  way  Gu¬ 
glielmini  was  enabled  to  account  in  fome  meafure  for  the 
difaoreement  of  his  theory  with  observation. 

Mariotte  had  obferved  the  fame  obftru&ions  even 
jn  the  fmootheft  glafs  pipes.  Here  it  could  not  be 
afcribed  to  the  checks  occafioned  by  tranfverfe  motions. 
He  therefore  afcribed  it  to  fri&ion,  which  he  fuppofed  to 
diminifh  the  motion  of  fluid  bodies  in  the  fame  manner 
as  of  folids:  and  he  thence  concludes,  that  the  filaments 
which  immediately  rub  on  the  Sides  of  the  tube  have 
their  velocity  gradually  diminifhed  ;  and  that  the  fila¬ 
ments  immediately  adjoining  to  thefe,  being  thus,  obli¬ 
ged  to  pafs  over  them  or  out  drip  them,  rub  upon  them, 
and  have  their  own  velocity  diminifhed  in  like  manner,, 
but  in  a  fmaller  degree;  and  that  the  Succeeding  fila¬ 
ments  towards  the  axis  of  the  tube  Suffer  Similar'  but 
fmaller  diminutions.  By  this  means  the  whole  itream 
may  come  to  have  a  Smaller  velocity  ;  and  at  any 
rate  the  medium  velocity  by  which  the  quantity  dis¬ 
charged  is  determined,  is  Smaller  than  it  would  have 
been  independent  of  fri&ion. 

Guglielmini  adopted  this  opinion  of  Mariotte,  and 
in  his  next  work  on  the  Motion  of  Rivers,  confidered 
this  as  the  chief  caufe  of  the  retardation  ;  and  he  added 
a  third  circumflance,  which  he  confidered  as  of  no  lefs 
confequence,  the  vifcidity  or  tenacity  of  water.  He  ob- 
ferves  that  Syrup,  oil,  and  other  fluids,  where  this  vif¬ 
cidity  is  more  remarkable,  have  their  motions  prodigi- 
oufly  retarded  by  it,  and  fuppofes  that  water  differs 
from  them  only  in  the  degree  in  which  it  poffefTes  this 
quality  :  and  he  fays,  that  by  this  means  not  only  the 
particles  which  are  moving  more  rapidly  have  their  mo¬ 
tions  diminifhed  by  thofe  in  their  neighbourhood  which 
move  flower,  but  that  the  filaments  alfo  which  would 
have  moved  more  flowly  are  accelerated  by  their  mors 
a&ive  neighbours  ;  and  that  in  this  manner  the  fuper- 
ficial  and  inferior  velocities  are  brought  nearer  to  an 
equality.  But  this  will  never  account  for  the  univerfal 
fa&,  that  the  Superficial  particles  are  the  fwifteft  of  all. 
The  Superficial  particles,  fays  he,  acquire  by  this  means 
a  greater  velocity  than  the  parabolic  law  allows  them  ; 
the  medium  velocity  is  often  in  the  middle  of  the  'depth  ; 
the  numerous  obftacles,  continually  multiplied  and  re¬ 
peated,  caufe  the  current  to  lofe  the  velocity  acquired 
by  the  fall ;  the  flope  of  the  bottom  then  diminishes, 
and  often  becomes  very  Small,  fo  that  the  force  remain¬ 
ing  is  hardly  able  to  overcome  the  obftacles  which  are 
ft  ill  repeated,  and  the  river  is  reduced  almoft  to  a  ftate 
of  ftagnation.  He  obferves,  that  the  Rheno,  a  river 
of  the  Milanefe,  has  near  its  mouth  a  flope  of  no  more 
than  50",. which  he  confiders  as  quite  inadequate  to  the 
tafk  ;  and  here  he  introduces  another  principle,  which 
he  confiders  as  an  effential  part  of  the  theory  of  open 
currents.  This  is,  that  there  arifes  from  the  very  depth 
of  the  ftream  a  propelling  force  which  reftores  a  part  of 
the  loft  velocity.  He  offers  nothing  in  proof  of  this  prin- 
ciple^but  ufes  it  to  account  for  and  explain  the  motion 
of  waters  in  horizontal  canals.  The  principle  has  been 
adopted  by  the  numerous  Italian  writers  on  hydraulics, 
and?  by  various,  contrivances,  interwoven  with  the  para- 
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bolic  theory,  as  it  is  called,  of  Guglielmini.  Our  reader  Theory 
may  fee  it  in  various  modifications  in  the  Idrojlatlca  e  ■— -v— « 
Idravlica  of  P.  Lecchi,  and  ill  the  Sperienxe  Idraulichc 
of  Michelotti.  It  is  by  no  means  diftin&  either  In  its 
origin  or  in  the  manner  of  its  application  to  the  expla-  . 
nation  of  phenomena,  and  feems  only  to  ferve  for  gi. 
ving  fomething  like  confiftency  to  the  vague  and  obfeure 
difeuffions  which  have  been  publifhed  on  this  fubjeeft  in 
Italy.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  that  coun¬ 
try  the  fubjedl  is  particularly  interefting,  and  has  been 
much  commented  upon.  But  the  writers  of  England, 

France,  and  Germany,  have  not  paid,  fo  much  attention 
to  it,  and  have  more  generally  occupied  themfelves  with 
the  motion  of  water  in  clofe  conduits,  which  feem  to 
admit  of  a  more  precife  application  of  mathematical  rea- 
foning. 

Some  of  thofe  have  confidered  with  more  attention  g;r  j^c 
the  effe£ls  of  fri£lion  and  vifcidity.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Ncwton’i 
with  his  ufual  penetration,  had  feen  diftin&ly  the  man^°^erva* 
ner  in  which  it  behoved  thefe  cirqumftances  to  operate,  ~ 

He  had  occafion^in  his  jefearches  into  the  mechanifm.1  15  U  ^  * 
of  the  celeftial ,  motions/  to  examine  the  famous  hypo- 
thefis  of  Defcartes,  That  the  planets  were  carried  round 
the  fun  by  fluid  vortices,  and  faw  that  there  would  be. 
no  end  to  uncertainty  and  difpute  till  the  modus  operandi 
of  thefe  vortices  was  mechanically  confidered.  He, 
therefore  employed  himfelf  in  the  inveftigation  of  the. 
manner  in  which  the  acknowledged  powers  of  natural' 
bodies,  a&ing  according  to  the  received  laws  of  mecha¬ 
nics,  could  produce  and  preferve  thefe  vortices,  and  re- 
ftore  that  motion  which  was.  expended  in  carrying  the 
planets  round  the  fun.  He  therefore,  in  the  fecond 
book  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy,  gives  a 
feries  of  beautiful  propofitions,  viz.  51,  52,  See.  with 
their  corollaries, fho wing  how  the  rotation  of  acylinderor 
fphere  round  its  axis  in  the  midft  of  a  fluid  will  excita 
a  vortical  motion  in  this  fluid  ;  and  he  afeertains  with 
mathematical  precifion  the  motion  of  every,  filament  of 
this  vortex. 

He  fets  out  from  the  fuppofition  that  this .  motion  is 
excited  in  the  furrounding  ftratum  of  fluid  in  confe* 
quence  of  a  want  of  perfeft  lubricity,  and  aflumes  as 
an  hypothefis,  that  the  initial  refiftance  (or  diminution 
of  the  motion  of  the  cylinder)  which  arifes  from  this  * 
want  of  lubricity*  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  furface  of  the  cylinder  is  feparated  from  the. 
contiguous  furface  of  the  furrounding  fluid,  and  that 
the  whole  refiftance  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are  mutually  feparated , 
from  each  other.  From  this,  and  the  equality  of  ac* 
tion  and  re-a&ion,  it.  evidently  follows,  that  the  velocity 
of  any  ftratum  of  the  vortex  is  the  arithmetical  medium 
between  the  velocities  of  the  ftrata  immediately  within 
and  without  it.  For  the  intermediate  ftratum  cannot 
be  in  equilibrio,  unlefs  it  is  as  much  preffed  forward  by 
the  fuperior  motion  of  the  ftratum  within  it,  as  it  is, 
kept  back  by  the  flower  motion  of  the  ftratum  with* 
out  it. 

This  beautiful  inveftigation  applies  in  the  mofl  per- 
fe£l  manner  to  every  change  produced  in  the  motion  of 
a  fluid  filament,  in  confequence  of  the  vifcidity  and  fric* 
tion  of  the  adjoining  filaments;  and  a  filament  proceed-* 
ing  along  a  tube  at  fome  fmall  diftance  from  the  fides 
has,  in  like  manner,  a  velocity  which  is  the  medium  be¬ 
tween  thofe  of  the  filaments  immediately  furrounding 
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it.  It  is  therefore  a  problem  of  no  very  difficult  folu- 
tion  to  affign  the  law  by  which  the  velocity  will  gradu¬ 
ally  diminiffi  as  the  filament  recedes  from  the  axis  of  a 
cylindrical  tube.  It  is  fomewhat  furprifing  that  fo 
neat  a  problem  lias  never  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
mathematicians  during  the  time  that  thefe  fubje&s  were 
fo  affiduonfly  ftudied ;  but  fo  it  is,  that  nothing  precife 
has  been  publifhed  on  the  fubjeft.  The  only  approach 
to  a  difeuffion  of  this  kind,  is  a  Memoire  of  Mr  Pitot, 
read  to  the  academy  of  Paris  in  1726,  where  he  confi- 
ders  the  velocity  of  efflux  through  a  pipe.  Here,  by 
attending  to  the  comparative  fuperiority  of  the  quantity 
of  motion  in  large  pipes, .he  affirms,  that  the  total  dimi¬ 
nutions  arifing  from  fri&ion  will  be  (cater is  paribus )  in 
the  inverfe  ratio  cf  the  diameters.  This  was  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  other  writers,  and  is  now  a  part  of 
our  hydraulic  theories..  It  has  not,  however,  been  at¬ 
tended  to  by  thofe  who  write  on  the  motion  of  rivers, 
though  it  is  evident  that  it  is  applicable  to  thefe  vtfth 
equal  propriety  ;  and  had  it  been  introduced,  it  would 
at  once  have  folved  all  their  difficulties,  and  particular¬ 
ly  would  have  fflown  how  an  almoft  imperceptible  de¬ 
clivity  would  produce  the  gentle  motion  of  a  great  ri- 
ver,  without,  having  recourfe  to  the  unintelligible  prim, 
ciple  of  Guglielmini. 

Mr  Couplet  made  fome  experiments  on  the  motion  of 
the  water  in  the  great  main  pipes  of  Verfailles,  in  order 
to  obtain  fome  notions  of  the  retardations  occafioned  by 
fri&ion.  They  were  found  prodigious;  but  were  fo  ir¬ 
regular,  and  unfufceptible  of  redu&ion  to  any  general 
principle,  (and  the  experiments  were  indeed  fo  few  that 
they  were  unfit  for  this  reduction),  that  he  could  efta- 
bliffl  no  theory. — What  Mr  Belidor  eftablifhed  on  them, 
and  makes  a  fort  of  fyftem  to  diredt  future  engineers,  is 
quite  unworthy  of  attention. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  branch  of  hydraulics,  although 
of  much  greater  practical  importance  than  the  condu& 
of  water  in  pipes,  has  never  yet  obtained  more  than  a 
vague,  and,  we  may  call  it,  fiovenly  attention  from  the 
mathematicians  ;  and  we  aferibe  it  to  their  not  having 
taken  the  pains  to  fettle  its  firfl  principles*  with  the 
fame  precision  as  hadv  been  done  in  the  other  branch. 
They  were,  from  the  beginning,  fatisfied  with  a  fort  of 
applicability  of  mathematical  principles,  without  ever 
making  the  application.  Were  it  not  that  fome  would 
accufe  us  of  national  partiality,  we  would  aferibe  it  to 
this,  that  Newton  had  not  pointed  out  the  way  in  this 
as  in  the  other  branch.  Tor  any  intelligent  reader  of 
the  performances  on  the  motions  of  fluids  in  clofe  vef- 
fels,  will  fee  that  there  has  not-  a  principle,  nay  hardly 
a  ftep  of  inveftigation,  been  added  to  thofe  which  were 
ufed  or  pointed  out  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  He  has  no¬ 
where  touched  this  queftion,  the  motion  of  water  in  an 
open  canal.  In  his  theories  of  the  tides,  and  of  the 
propagation  of  waves,  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  giving  at  once  the  fundamental  principles  of  motion 
in  a  free  fluid  whofe  furface  was  not  horizontal  But, 
by  means  of  fome  of  thofe  happy  and  (hrewd  guefles, 
in  which,  as  Daniel  Bernoulli  fays,  he  excelled  all  men, 
he  faw  the  undoubted  confequences  of  fome  palpable 
phenomenon  which  would  anfwer  all  his  prefent  pur- 
pofes,  and  therefore  entered  no  farther  into  the  invefli- 
gation. 

The  original  theory  of  Guglielmini,  or  the  principle 
adopted  by  him,  that  each  particle, of  the  vertical  fec- 


tion  of  a  running  ftream  has  a  tendency  to  move  as  if  Theory, 
it  were  iffuing  from  an  orifice  at  that  depth  under  the  — ^ 
furface,  is  falfe  ;  and  that  it  really  does  fo  in  the  face  of  a 
dam  when  the  flood-gate  is  taken  away,  is  no  lefs  fo ; 
and  if  it  did,  the  fubfequent  motions  would  hardly  have 
any  refemblance  to  thofe  which  he  affigns  them.  Were 
this  the  cafe,  the  exterior  form  of  the  cafcade  would 
be  fomething  like  what  is  fketched  in  fig.  3.  with  an  ^atc 
abrupt  angle  at  B,  and  a  concave  furface  BEG.  ThisCCCCXXXI*^ 
will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  combines  the  greater 
velocity  of  the  lower  filaments  with  the  flower  motion 
of  thofe  which  muft  Hide  down  above  them.  But  this 
greater  advance  of  the  lower  filaments  cannot  take  place 
without  an  expenditure  of  the  water  under  the  furface 
AB.  The  furface  therefore  finks,  and  B  inftantly 
ceafes  to  retain  its  place  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The 
water  does  not  fucceffively  flow  forward  from  A  to  B, 
and  then  tumble  over  the  precipice  ;  but  immediately 
upon  opening  the  flood-gate,  the  water  waftes  from  the 
fpace  immediately  behind  it,  and  the  whole  puts  on 
the  form  reprefented  in  flg.  4*  conflfting  of  the  curve 
A  a  P  r  EG,  convex  from  A  to  f,  and  concave  from 
thence  forward.  The  fuperficial  water  begins  to  acce¬ 
lerate  all  the  way  from  A ;  and  the  particles  may  be 
fuppofed  (for  the  prefent)  to  have  acquired  the  velocity 
correfponding  to  their  depth  under  the  horizontal  fur¬ 
face.  This  muft  be  underftood  as  nothing  more  than 
a  vague  Iketch  of  the  motions.  It  lequires  a  very  cri¬ 
tical  and  intricate  inveftigation  to  determine  either  the 
form  of  the  upper  curve  or  the  motions  of  the  different 
filaments.  The  place  A,  where  the  curvature  begins, 
is  of  equally  difficult  determination,  and  is  various  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  differences  of  depth  and  of  inclination 
of  the  fucceeding  canal. 

We  have  given  this  fort  of  hiftory  of  the  progrefsUncer* 
which  had  been  made  in  this  part  of  hydraulics,  thaUjkity  of 
our  readers  might  form  fome  opinion  of  the  many 
fertations  which  have  been  written  on  the  motion  of  ppe(j 
rivers,  and  of  the  ftate  of  the  arts  depending  on  it.  pra&ice  ex-*-- 
Much  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  civil  engineer  is  intimately  emplified*^ 
conne&ed  with  it :  and  we<  may  therefore  believe,  that 
fince  there  was  fo  little  principle  in  the  theories,  there 
could  be  but  very  little  certainty  in  the  pra&ical  ope¬ 
rations.  The  fa£t  has  been,  that  no  engineer  could 
pretend  to  fay,  with  any  precifion,  what  would  be  the 
effe£l  of  his  operations.  One  whofe  bufinefs  had  gi¬ 
ven  him  many  opportunities,  and  who  kept  accurate  and 
judicious,  regifters  of  his  own  works,  could  pronounce, 
with  fome  probability,  how  much  water  would  be 
brought  off  by  a  drain  of  certain  dimenfions  and  a  gi-, 
ven  Hope,  when  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  happened 
to  tally  with  fome  former  work  in  which  he  had  fuc- 
ceeded  or  failed  ;  but  out  of  the  pale  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  he  could  only  make  a  fagacious  guefs.  A  re¬ 
markable  iuftance  of  this  occurred  not  long  ago  .  A  fmall 
aquedu£l  was  lately  carried  into  Paris.  It  had  been 
conducted  on  a  plan  prefented  to  the  academy,  who  had 
corrected  it,  and  gave  a  report  of  what  its  performance 
would  be.  When  executed  in  the  moft  accurate  man¬ 
ner,  it  was  deficient  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  nine* 

When  the  celebrated  Defaguliers  wa3  employed  by 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  fuperintend  the  bringing  in 
the  water  for  the  fupply  of  the  city,  he  gave  a  report 
on  the  plan  which  was  to  be  followed.  It  was  execu¬ 
ted  to  his  complete  fatisfa&ion ;  and  the  quantity  p£ 
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Theory,  tvater  delivered  was  about  cne-fixth  of  the  quantity 
vv'hich  he  promifed,  and  about  one-eleventh  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  which  the  no  lefs  celebrated  M‘Laurin  calculated 
from  the  fame  plan. 

NecefTity  of  Such  being  the  ftate  of  our  theoretical  knowledge 
multiplying  (If  it  can  be  called  by  this  name),  natural  ills  began 
znents*  to  Per^lia^ec^  that  it  was  but  lofing  time  to  make 

any  ufe  of  a  theory  fo  incongruous  with  observa¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  only  fafe  method  of  proceeding  wa% 
to  multiply  experiments  in  every  variety  of  circum- 
ftances,  and  to  make  a  feries  of  experiments  in  every 
important  cafe,  which  fhould  comprehend  all  the  prac¬ 
ticable  modifications  of  that  cafe.  Perhaps  circum- 
flances  of  refemblance  might  occur,  which  would  enable 
us  to  connedt  many  of  them  together,  and  at  laft  dif- 
cover  the  principles  which  occasioned  this  connexion  ; 
by  which  means  a  theory  founded  on  fcicnce  might  be 
obtained.  And  if  this  point  fhould  not  be  gained,  we 
might  perhaps  find  a  few  general  fads,  which  are  mo¬ 
dified  in  all  thefe  particular  cafes,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
we  can  ftill  trace  the  general  fa&s,  and  fee  the  part  of  the 
particular  cafe  which  depends  on  it.  This  would  be  the 
acquifition  of  what  may  be  called  an  empirical  theory,  by 
which  every  phenomenon  would  be  explained,  in  fo  far 
as  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  is  nothing  more  than 
the  pointing  out  the  general  faff  or  law  under  which,  it 
is  comprehended  ;  and  this  theory  would  anfwer  every 
pra&ical  purpofe,  becaufe  we  fhould  confidently  forefee 
what  confequences  would  refult  from  fuch  and  fuch 
premifes  ;  or  if  we  fhould  fail  even  in  this,  we  fiiould 
Hill  have  a  feries  of  experiments  fo  compreheafive,  that 
we  could  tell  what  place  in  the  feries  would  correfpond 
49  to  any  particular  cafe  which  might  be  propofed. 

JLabours  of  There  are  two  gentlemen,  whofe  labours  in  this  re- 
and"  Boffut  ^c^erve  very  particular  notice,  profeffor  Miche- 

£n this  way ,^ot^  at  Turin,  and  i^bbc  Boflut  at  Paris.  The  firft 
made  a  prodigious  number  of  experiments  both  011  the 
motion  of  water  through  pipes  and  in  open  canals. 
They  were  performed  at  the  expence  of  the  fovereign, 
and  no  expence  was  fpared.  A  tower  was  built  of  the 
fined  mafonry,  to  ferve  as  a  vefTel  from  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  to  iffue  through  holes  of  various  fizes,  under 
preffures  from  5  to  22  feet.  The  water  was  received 
into  bafons  conftru&ed  of  mafonry  and  nicely  lined  with 
ftucco,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  in  canals  of  brick¬ 
work  lined  with  ftucco,  and  of  various  forms  and  de¬ 
clivities.  The  experiments  on  the  expence  of  water 
through  pipes  are  of  all  that  have  yet  been  made  the 
tnoft  numerous  and  exaft,  and  may  be  appealed  to  on 
every  occafton.  Thofe  made  in  open  canals  are  ftill 
more  numerous,  and  are  no  doubt  equally  accurate  ; 
but  they  have  not  been  fo  contrived  as  to  be  fo  gene¬ 
rally  ufeful,  being  in  general  very  unlike  the  important 
cafes  which  will  occur  in  praCtice,  and  they  feem  to 
Irave  been  contrived  chiefly  with  the  view  of  eflablifli- 
ing.  or  overturning  certain  points  of  hydraulic  do&rine 
which  were  probably  prevalent  at  the  time  among  the 
practical  hydraulifts. 

The  experiments  of  Boflut  are  alfo  of  both  kinds ; 
and  though  on  a  much  fmaller  fcale  than  thofe  of  Mi- 
chelotti,  feem  to  deferve  equal  confidence.  As  far  as 
they  follow  the  fame  track,  they  perfe&ly  coincide  in 
their  refults,  which  fhould  procure  confidence  in  the 
other;  and  they  are  made  in  fituations  much  more 
analogous  to  the  ufual  pra&ical  cafes.  This  makes 
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them  doubly  valuable.  They  are  to  be  found  in  his  Theory, 
two  volumes  intitled  Hydrodynamique .  He  has  opened 
this  path  of  procedure  in  a  manner  fo  new  and  fo  ju¬ 
dicious,  that  he  has  in  fome  meafure  the  merit  of  fuch 
as  fhall  follow  him  in  the  fame  path. 

This  has  been  moll  candidly  and  liberally  allowed  And  the 
him  by  the  chevalier  de  13nat,  who  has  taken  up  this  progrdlii 
matter  where  the  Abbe  Boflut  left  it,  and  has  profe-  exPeri* 
cuted  his  experiments  with  great  afliduity  ;  and  we 
mufl  now  add  with  Angular  fuccefs.  By  a  very  judi¬ 
cious  confideration  of  the  fubjeft,  he  hit  on  a  par- 
ticular  view  of  it,  which  laved  him  the  trouble  of  a  mi¬ 
nute  confideration  of  the  fmall  internal  motions,  and 
enabled  him  to  proceed  from  a  very  general  and  evident 
proposition,  which  may  be  received  as  the  key  to  a  com¬ 
plete  fyftem  of  pra&ical  hydraulics.  We  fhall  follow  this 
ingenious  author  in  what  we  have  farther  to  fay  on  the 
fubjeCl;  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  our  readers  will  think 
we  do  a  fervice  to  the  public  by  making  thefe  difeuf- 
fions  of  the  chevalier  de  Buat  more  generally  known 
in  this  country.  It  innft  not  however  be  expended  that 
we  fhall  give  more  than  a  fynoptical  view  of  them, 
conne&ed  by  Inch  familiar  reafoning  as  fhall  be  either 
comprehended  or  confided  in  by  perfons  not  deeply 
verfed  in  mathematical  fcience. 

Sect.  I.  Theory  of  Rivers . 

It  is  certain  that  the  motion  of  open  ftreams  mud,  „■  ,^T ..  , 
in  fome  refpeCls,  refemble  that  of  bodies  Aiding  down  pr0pofuivi! 
inclined  planes  perfectly  polifhed  ;  and  that  they  would 
accelerate  continually,  were  they  not  obftru&ed  :  but 
they  are  obftru&ed,  and  frequently  move  uniformly. 

This  can  only  arife  from  an  equilibrium  between  the 
forces  which  promote  their  defeent  and  thofe  which 
oppofe  it.  Mr  Buat,  therefore,  aflumes  the  leading 
propofition,  that 

When  water  fows  uniformly  on  any  channel  or  led ,  the 
accelerating  force  which  obliges  it  to  move  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  all  the  refjlances  which  it  meets  with ,  whether  art - 
ftng  from  its  own  vi/cidity,  or  from  the  fridion  of  its  bed. 

This  law’  16  as  old  as  the  formation  of  rivers,  and 
fhould  be  the  key  of  hydraulic  fcience.  Its  evidence 
is  clear ;  and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  balls  of  all  uniform 
motion.  And  fince  it  Vs  fo,  there  muft  be  fome  con- 
fiderable  analogy  between  the  motion  in  pipes  and  in 
open  channels.  Both  owe  their  origin  to  an  inequa- 
of  preflure;  both  would  accelerate  continually,  if  nothing 
hindered  ;  and  both  are  reduced  to  uniformity  by  the 
vifeidity  of  the  fluid  and  the  fri&ion  of  the  channel. 

It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  examine  the  phe-^^g  fuhjc<$ 
nomena  of  water  moving  in  pipes  by  the  action  of  its  of  the  fa!- 
weight  only  along  the  Hoping  channel.  But  previousl°wln?dl^ 
to  this,  we  muft  take  fome  notice  of  the  obftruCtion  cu^n 
to  the  entry  of  water  into  a  channel  of  any  kind,  ari- 
fing  from  the  deflection  of  the  many  different  filaments 
which  prefs  into  the  chamiel  from  the  refer  voir  from  every 
fide.  Then  we  fhall  be  able  to  feparate  this  diminu¬ 
tion  of  motion  from  the  fum  total  that  is  obferved, 
and  afeertain  what  part  remains  as  produced  by  the 
fubfequent  obftruCtions. 

We  then  fhall  confider  the  principle  of  uniform  mo¬ 
tion,  the  equilibrium  between  the  power  and  the  re- 
fiftancc.  The  powrer  is  the  relative  height  of  the 
column  of  fluid  which  tends  to  move  along  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  of  its  bed ;  the  refiftance  is  the  friClion 
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j  vy.  of  the  bsd,  the  •vifculity  of  the  fluid,  and  kg  adhefion 
w-  —  to  the  fides.  Here  are  pecdlarily  combined  a  number 
of  circumftanees  which  muft  be  gradually  detached 
that  we  may  fee  the  effect  of  each,  viz.  the  extent  of 
the  bed,  its  perimeter,  and  its  flopc.  By  examining 
the  effe&s  produced  by  variations  of  each  of  thefe  fe- 
parately,  we  difcover  what  fhare  each  has  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  effect;  and  having  thus  analyfed  the  complicated 
phenomenon,  we  (hall  be  able  to  combine  thofe  its  ele¬ 
ments,  and  frame  a  formula  which  ftiall  comprehend 
Hay  circumftance,  from  the  greateil  velocity  to  the 
extinction  of  all  motion,  and  from  the  extent  of  a  ri¬ 
ver  to  the  narrow  dimenfions  of  a  quill.  We  {hall 
compare  this  formula  with  a  feries  of  experiments  in  all 
this  variety  of  circumftanees,  partly  made  by  Mr  Buat, 
and  partly  colle&ed  from  other  authors  ;  and  we  {hall 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  agreement. 

Confident  that  this  agreement  will  be  found  moil  fa- 
tisfa&ory,  we  fliall  then  proceed  to  confider  very  cur- 
forily  the  chief  varieties  which  nature  or  art  may  in¬ 
troduce  into  thefe  beds,  the  different  velocities  of  the 
fame  dream,  the  intenfky  of  the  reftfiance  produced 
by  the  inertia  of  the  materials  of  the  channel,  and  the 
force  of  the  current  by  which  it  continually  a&s  on 
this  channel^  tending  to  change  either  its  dimenfions 
or  its  form.  We  lhall  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin 
o&thefe  great  rivers  which  fpread  like  the  branches  of 
a  vigorous  tree,  and  occupy  the  furface  even  or  a  vail 
Continent.  We  fliall  follow  them  in  their  cotirfe,  un¬ 
fold  all  their  windings,  ftudy  their  train,  and  regimen, 
and  point  out  the  law  of  its  liability;  and  we  fliall  m- 
veftigate  the  caufes  of  their  deviations  and  wanderings. 

The  iludy  of  thefe  natural  laws  pleafes  the  mind  : 
but  it  anfwers  a  ft  ill  greater  purpofe  ;  it  enables  us 
to  afiift  nature,  and  to  haften  her  operations,  which 
our  wants  and  our  impatience  often  find  too  flow.  It 
enables  us  to  command  the  elements,  and  to  force  them 
to  adminifter  to  our  wants  and  our  pleafnres. 

We  fhall  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  apply  the 
knowledge  which  we  may  acquire  to  the  folation  of  the 
mod  important  hydraulic  queftkms  which  occur  in.  the 
practice  of  the  civil  engineer. 

We  fhall  confider  the  effects  produced  by  a  perma¬ 
nent  addition  to  any  river  or  ftream  by  the  union  of 
another,  and  the  oppofite  cffedl  produced  by  any 
draught  or  offset,  fhowing  the  elevation  or  deprefiion 
produced  up  the  ftream,  and  the  change  made  in  the 
depth  and  velocity  below  the  addition  or  offset. 

We  fhall  pay  a  fimilar  attention  to  the  temporary 
fwells  produced  by  frefhes. 

We  fhall  tifeertain  the  effects  of  ftraightening  the 
courfe  of  a  ftream,  which,  by  increafing  its  Hope,  muff 
increafe  its  velocity,  and  therefore  fink  the  waters  above 
the  place  where  the  curvature  was  removed,  and  dimi- 
nifn  the  tendency  to  overflow,  while  the  fame  imme¬ 
diate  confequence  muft  expofe  the  places  farther  down 
to  the  rifle  of  floods  from  which  they  would  otherwife 
have  been  free. 

The  effedls  of  dams  or  weirs,  and  of  bars,  muff  then 
he  confidered ;  the  gorge  or  fweli  which  they  produce 
up  the  ftream  muft  be  determined  for  every  diftance 
from  the  weir  or  bar.  This  will  furnifti  'us  with  rules 
for  rendering  navigable  or  floatable  fuch  waters  as  have 
too  little  depth  or  too  great  Cope.  Aftd  it  will  appear 
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that  immenfe  advantages  may  he  thus  derived,  with  a  Theory, 
moderate  expence,  even  from  trifling  brooks,- if  we  will 
reliijquifh  all  prejudices,  and  not  imagine  that  fuch 
conveyance  is  impoilible,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  carried  on 
by  fuch  boats  and  {mall  craft  as  we  have  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  look  at. 

The  effe<fts  of  canals  of  derivation,  the  rules  or  ma¬ 
xims  of  draining,  and  the  general  maxims  of  embank¬ 
ment,  come  in  the  next  place ;  and  our  difeuflions  will 
conclude  with  remarks  on  the  moll  proper  forms  for 
the  entry  to  canals,  locks,  docks,  harbours,  and  mouths  * 

of  rivers,.  the  bell  fliape  for  the  barlings  of  bridges 
and  of  boats  for  inland  navigations,  and  fuch  like  fub- 
erdinate  but  interefting  particulars,  which  will  be  fug- 
gefted  by  the  general  thread  of  difculfiou.  33 

It  is  confidered,  as  phyfically  demonftrated  (fee  HY-^3.turaI  *tmL 
drostatics  and  Hydraulics),  that  water  iffuing p^^and 
from  a  fmall  orifice  in  the  bottom  or  fide  of  a  very  large  Jlifchargc 
veffel,  almoft  inftantly  acquires  and  maintains  the  velo-  through 
city  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  by  falling  to^ma^or** 
ihe  orifice  from  the  horizontal  furface  of  the  ftagnanttCC*‘ 
water.  This  we  fhall  call  its  Natural  Velocity. 

Therefore  if  we  multiply  the  area  of  the  orifice  by 
this  velocity,  the  product  will  be  the  bulk  or  quantity 
of  the  water  which  is  difeharged.  This  we  may  call 
the  Natural  Ex  pence  of  water,  or  the  Natural 
Discharge. 

Let  O  reprefent  the  area  or  feftion  of  the  orifice  ex- 
prefied  in  fome  known,  meafure,  and  h  its  depth  under 
the  furface.  Let  g  exprefs  the  velocity  acquired  by  a 
heavy  body  during  a  fecund  by  falling.  Let  V  be  the  me¬ 
dium  velocity  of  the-  water’s  motion,  Qjbe  quantity  of 
water  difeharged  during  a  fecond,  and  N  the  natural 
expence. 

We  knowthat  V  is  equal  to  2  Therefore 

N=  O,  V 2g.  */h. 

If  thefe  dimenfions  be  all  taken  in  Englifli  feet,  we 
have  V*2  g  very  nearly  equal  to  8-;  and  therefore  V  =: 

8 s/b,  and  N~0.  8 </h. 

But  in  our  prefent  bufinefs  it  is  much  more  ponvc- 
nient  tci  meafure  every  thing  by  inches.  Therefore 
fince  a  body  acquires  the  velocity  of  32  feet  2  inches 
in  a  fecond,  we  have  2^=64  feet  4  inches  or  772  inch¬ 
es,  and  V 2^2=27,78  inches  nearly  27^  inches. 

Therefore  V:=  V* 77  2*/^*  —27,78 \/h,  and  NsO. 
v*  772  =0.27*78^. 


But  it  is  alfo  well  known,  that  if  we  were  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  expence  or  difehage  for  every  orifice  by  this 
Ample  rule,  we  fhould  in  every  inftance  find  it  much 
greater  than  nature  really  gives  us. 

When  water  iftiies  through  a  hole  in  a  thin  plate,  the 
lateral  columns,  prefling  into  the  hole  from  all  fides, 
caufe  the  iffuing  filaments  to  converge  to  the  axis  of 
the  jet,  and  contract  its  dimenfions  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  hole.  And  it  is  in  this  place  of  greateft  con¬ 
traction  that  the  water  acquires  that  velocity  which 
we  obferve  in  our  experiments,  and  which  we  aflume 
as  equal  to  that  acquired  by  failing  from  the  furface. 
Therefore,  that  our  computed  difeharge  may  bell  agree 
with  obfervation,  it  mull  be  calculated  on  the  fuppo- 
fitkm  that  the  orifice  is  diminifhed  to  the  fize  of  this 
fmalleft  fe&ion.  But  the  contra&ion  is  fubjeft  to  va¬ 
riations,  and  the  dimenfions  of  this  fmalleft  fe&ioa 
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Contrac- 
.  iiou. 


QJ*or  the  thin  j)l ate  fig.  A  1 
almoft  at  the  furface  j 
Qjor  ditto  at  the  depth  of  8  feet 
QJ:'or  ditto  at  the  depth  of  16  feet 
O  for  a  tube  2  diameters  long, 
%  '®* 

Q^for  ditto  proje&ing  inwards 
and  flowing  full 
Q^for  ditto  with  a  contra&ed 
jet, 'fig.  C. 

QJor  the  mouth-pieoe,  iig.  D. 
QTbr  a  weir,  fig.  E. 

Q^Jor  a  bar,  fig.  F. 


fluids  t 

11°  67. 
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Motion  of 
filaments 
£n  various 
particular 
^fituations, 
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Theory,  are  at  all  time?  difficult  to  afeertain  with  precifion.  N  or  the  natural  expence 
It  is  therefore  much  more  convenient  to  compute  from 
the  real  dimenfions  of  the  orifice,  and  to  correft  this 
computed  difeharge,  by  means  of  an  actual  comparifon 
of  the  computed  and  effe&ivc  difeharges  in  a  feries  of 
experiments  made  in  fituations  wefembling  thofe  cafes 
which  moft  frequently  occur  in  practice.  This  correc¬ 
tion  or  its  caufe,  in  the  mechanifm  of  thofe  internal  mo¬ 
tions,  is  generally  called  Contraction  by  the  writers 
on  hydraulics;  and  it  is  not  confined  to  a  hole  in  a 
thin  plate,:  it  happens  in  fome  degree  in  all  cafes 
where  fluids  are  made  to  pafs  through  narrow  places. 

It  happens  in  the  entry  into  all  pipes,  canals,  and 
fluices ;  nay  even  in  the  paffage  of  water  over  the 
edge  of  a  board,  fuch  as  is  ufually  Xet  up  on  the 
head  of  a  dam  or  weir,  and  even  when  this  is  immer- 
fed  in  water  on  both  Tides,  as  in  a  bar  or  keep,  fre¬ 
quently  employed  for  raffing  the  waters  of  the  level 
ftreams  in  Flanders,  in  order  to  render  them  navigable. 

Se/tft*  We  mentioned  an  obfervation  $  of  Mr  Buat  to  this  cf- 
a”.ce.  cf  f eft,  when  heTaw  a  goofberry  rife  up  from  the  bottom 

of  the  canal  along  the  face  of  the  bar,  and  then  ra¬ 
pidly.  fly  over  its  top.  We  have  attempted  to  reprefent 
this  motion  of  the  filaments  in  thefe  different  fituations. 

Fig.  5.  A  (hows  the  motion  through  a  thin  plate. 

B  (hows  the  motion  when  a  tube  of  about  two  dia¬ 
meters  long  is  added,  and  when  the  water, flows  with 
a  full  mouth.  This  does  not  always  happen  in  fo  (hort 
a  pipe  (and  never  in  one  that  is  (horter),  but  the  water 
frequently  detaches  itfelf  from  the  Tides  of  the  pipe, 
and  flows  with  a  con  traced  jet. 

C  (hows  the  motion  when  the  pipe  proje&s  into 
the  infide  of  the  veffel.  In  this  cafe  it  is  difficult  to 
make  it  flow  full. 

D  represents  a  mouth-piece  fitted  to  the  hole,  and 
formed  agreeably  to  that  (hape  which  a  jet  would  af- 
fume  of  itfelf.  In  this  cafe  all  contra&ion  is  avoided, 
becaufe  the  mouth  of  this  pipe  may  be  confidered  as 
the  real  orifice,  and  nothing  now  diminiffies  the  dif¬ 
eharge  but  a  trifling  fri&ion  of  the  Tides. 

E  (hows  the  motion  of  water  over  a  dam  or  weir, 
where  the  fall  is  free  or  unobftru&ed  ;  the  furface  of 
the  lower  ftream  being  lower  than  the  edge  or  foie  of 
the  waft  e-board. 

F  is  a  fimilar  reprefentation  of  the  motion  of  water 
over  what  we  would  call  a  bar  or  keep. 

It  was  one  great  aim  of  the  experiments  of  Miche¬ 
lotti  and  Boffut  to  determine  the  effe&s  of  contraction 
.-contra&ion  fn  thefe  cafes.  Michelotti,  aft  er  carefully  obferving  the 
etermi-  form  ancj  dimenfions  of  the  natural  jet,  made  various 
mouth-pieces  refembling  it,  till  he  obtained  one  which 
produced  the  fmalleft  diminution  of  the  computed  dif¬ 
eharge,  or  till  the  difeharge  computed  for  the  area  of 
its  fmaller  end  approached  the  neareft  to  the  effective 
difeharge.  And  he  at  laft:  obtained  one  which  gave  a 
difeharge  of  983,  when  the  natural  difeharge  would 
have  been  1000.  This  piece  was  formed  by  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  a  trochoid  round  the  axis  of  the  jet,  and  the 
dimenfions  were  as  follow ; 

Diameter  of  the  outer  orifice  =36 

- inner  orifice  rr  46 

Length  of  . the  axis  =  96 


Part 

10000  =  0.27,78^4  Theory 

6526  0.18,13/6  '  r" 

0.17,21/6 
0.17,15^/6 

0.22,57^6 


6195 

^73 


} 


8125 


68I4  0.l8,93^ 


5*3? 

9831 

9536 

973° 


0.14,27/6 

0.27,31^4 

0.26,49^ 

0.27,03/4 


inches  of  water  difehar^ed  in  a  fecond 

o 
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The  refults  of  the  experiments  of  the  Abbe  Boffut 
and  of  Michelotti  fcarcely  differ,  .and  they  are  expref- 
Ted  in  the  following  table  ,s 


The  numbers  in  the  laft:  column  of  this  little  table 
are  the  cubical 

when  the  height  h  is  one  inch. 

It  muff  be  obferved  that  the  difeharges  affigned  here 
for  the  weir  and  bar  relate  only  to  the  contractions  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  paffage  over  the  edge  of  the  board. 

The  weir  may  alfo  fuffer  a  diminution  by  the  con¬ 
tractions  at  its  two  ends,  if  it  fhould  be  narrower  than 
the  ftream,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  becaufe  the 
two  ends  arc  commonly  of  fquare  mafonry  or  wood¬ 
work.  The  contraction  there  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  at  the  edge  of  a  -thin  plate.  But  this  could  not 
be  introduced  into  this  table,  becaufe  its  effeCt  on  the 
expence  is  the  fame  in  quantity  whatever  is  the  length 
of  the  wafte-board  of  the  weir.  37 

In  like  manner,  the  diminution  of  difeharge  through  DlminutK: 
a  fluice  could  not  be  expreffed  here.  When  a  ftuice 
drawn  up,  but  its  lower  edge  Hill  remains  under  water,  ^ujC6j  &c 
the  difeharge  is  contraCled  both  above  and  at  the  tides, 
and  the  diminution  of  difeharge  by  each  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  extent.  It  is  not  eafy  to  reduce  either  of 
thefe  contractions  to  computation,  but  they  maybe  ve¬ 
ry  eafily  obferved.  We  frequently  can  obferve  the  wa¬ 
ter,  at  coming  out  of  a  fluice  into  a  mill-courfe,  quit  the 
edge  of  the  aperture,  and  fhow  a  part  of  the  bottom 
quite  dry.  This  is  always  the  cafe  when  the  velocity 
of  efflux  is  confiderable.  When  it  is  very  moderate, 
this  place  is  occupied  by  an  eddy  water  almoft  ftagnant. 

When  the  head  of  water  is  8  or  10  inches,  and  runs 
off  freely,  the  fpace  left  between  it  and  the  Tides  is  about 
1 4-  inches.  If  the  Tides  of  the  entry  have  a  flope,  this 
void  fpace  can  never  appear  ;  but  there  is  always  this 
tendency  to  convergence,  which  diminifhes  the  quantity 
of  the  difeharge. 

It  will  frequently  abridge  computation  very  much  t© 
confider  the  water  difeharged  in  thefe  different  fitua¬ 
tions  as  moving  with  a  common  velocity,  which  we  con 
ceive  as  produced  not  by  a  fall  from  the  furface  of  the 
fluid  (which  is  exaft  only  when  the  expence  is  equal  to 
the  natural  expence),  but  by  a  fall  b  accommodated  to 
the  difeharge :  or  it  is  convenient  to  know  the  height 
which  would  produce  that  very  velocity  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  iffues  with  in  thefe  fituations. 

And  alfo,  when  the  water  is  obferved  to  be  aftually 
moving  with  a  velocity  V,  and  we  know  whether  it  i3 
coming  through  a  thin  plate,  through  a  tube,  over  a 
dam,  &c.  it  is  neceffary  to  know  the  preffure  or  head 
of  water  h  which  has  actually  produced  this  velocity. 

It  is  convenient  therefore  to  have  the  following  num¬ 
bers  in  readiaefs. 

h  for 


/ 


art  I. 
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heory- 


h  for  the  natural  expence 
h  for  a  thin  plate 


V* 

772 

XI 

296 


h  for  a  tube  2  diam.  long 
b  for  a  dam  or  weir 
h  for  a  bar 

It  was  neceffary  to  premlfe  thefe  fact3  In  hydrau¬ 
lics,  that  we  may  be  able  In  every  cafe  to  diftinguifh 
between  the  force  expended  in  the  entry  of  the  water 
Into  the  conduit  Or  canal,  and  the  force  employed  in 
overcoming  the  refiftances  along  the  canal,  and  in  pre- 
ferving  or  accelerating  its  motion  in  it. 
e  mo-  The  motion  of  running  water  is  produced  by  two 
|nofn-  caufes  ;  1.  The  a&ion  of  gravity;  and,  2.  The  mobi- 
Xon  %  ^he  particles,  which  makes  them  afiurne  a  level 
j.  fiope  ofIT1  confined  veffels,  or  determines  them  to  move  to  that 
furface.  fide  where  there  is  a  defeat  of  preffure.  When  the  fur- 
face  is  level,  every  particle  is  at  reft,  being  equally  pref- 
fed  in  all  diredtions  ;  but  if  the  furface  is  not  level,  not 
only  does  a  particle  on  the  very  furface  tend  by  its  own 
weight  towards  the  lower  fide,  as  a  body  would  flide 
along  an  inclined  plane,  but  there  is  a  force,  external  to 
itfelf,  arifing  from  a  fuperiority  of  preffure  on  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  furface,  which  pufhes  this  fuperficial  par¬ 
ticle  towards  the  lower  end  ;  and  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  fuperficial  particles,  but  affects  every  particle  with¬ 
in  the  mafs  of  water.  In  the  veffel  ACDE  (fig.  6.), 
containing  water  with  an  inclined  furface  AE,  if  we 
fuppofe  all  frozen  but  the  extreme  columns  AKHB, 
FGLE,  and  a  connedting  portion  HKCDLG,  it  is 
evident,  from  hydroftatical  laws,  that  the  water  on  this 
connecting  part  will  be  pufhed  in  the  direction  CD  ; 
and  if  the  frozen  mafs  BHGF  were  moveable,  it  would 
alfo  be  pufhed  along.  Giving  it  fluidity  will  make  no 
change  in  this  refpedt  ;  and  it  is  indifferent  what  is  the 
fituation  and  fhape  of  the  connedting  column  or  co¬ 
lumns.  The  propelling  force  (MNF  being  horizontal) 
is  the  weight  of  the  column  AMNB.  The  fame  thing 
will  obtain  wherever  we  feledt  the  vertical  columns. 
There  will  always  be  a  force  tending  to  pufh  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  water  in  the  direct  ion  of  the  declivity.  The 
confequence  will  be,  that  the  water  will  link  at  one  end 
and  rife  at  the  other,  and  its  furface  will  reft  in  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  pofition  a  O  e,  cutting  the  former  in  its  middle 
O.  This  cannot  be  unlefs  there  be  not  only  a  motion 
df  perpendicular  defeent  and  afeent  of  the  vertical  co¬ 
lumns,  but  alfo  a  real  motion  of  tranflation  from  K  to¬ 
wards  L.  It  perhaps  exceeds  our  mathematical  fkill  to 
tell  what  will  be  the  motion  of  each  particle.  Newton 
did  not  attempt  it  in  his  inveftigation  of  the  motion  of 
*vaves,  nor  is  it  at  all  neceffary  here.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  acquire  a  very  diftindl  notion  of  its  general  effect. 
Let  OPQJre  a  vertical  plane  palling  through  the  middle 
point  O.  It  is  evident  that  every  particle  in  PQ_,  fuch 
as  P,  is  prefled  in  the  direction  QD,  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  Angle  row  of  particles,  wbofe  length 
is  the  difference  between  the  columns  BH  and  EG. 
The  force  adting  on  the  particle  is,  in  like  manner, 
the  weight  of  a  row  of  particles  m  AC — ED.  Now 
bOQj  OA,  OE,  he  divided  in  the  fame  ratio,  fo  that 
Vox,.  XVI.  Part  L 
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all  the  figures  ACDE,  BHGF,  Sc c.  may  be  fiinilar,  Theory- 1 
we  fee  that  the  force  arifing  folely  from  the  declivity,  and  1  - 
adting  on  each  particle  on  the  plane  OQ^  is  proportion¬ 
al  to  its  depth  under  the  furface,  and  that  the  row  of 
particles  ACQDE,  BHPGF,  8c c.  which  is  to  be  mo¬ 
ved  by  it,  is  in  the  fame  proportion.  Hence  it^un- 
queftionably  follows,  that  the  accelerating  force  on  each 
particle  of  the  row  is  the  fame  in  all.  Therefore  the 
whole  plane  OQ_ tends  to  advance  forward  together 
with  the  fame  velocity  ;  and  in  the  inftant  immediately 
fucceeding,  all  thefe  particles  would  be  found  again  in 
a  vertical  plane  indefinitely  near  to  OQj  and  if  we 
fum  up  the  forces,  we  fliall  find  them  the  fame  as  if  OQ^ 
were  the  opening  of  a  fluice,  having  the  water  on  the 
fide  of  D  handing  level  with  O,  and  the  water  on  the 
other  fide  Handing  at  the  height  AC.  This  refult  is 
extremely  different  from  that  of  the  hafty  theory  of 
Guglielmini.  He  donfiders  each  particle  in  OQ^as 
urged  by  an  accelerating  force  proportional  to  its  depth, 
ft  is  true  ;  but  he  makes  it  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
row  OP,  and  never  recolledfs  that  the  greateft  part  of 
it  is  balanced  by  an  oppofite  preffure,  nor  perceives  that 
the  force  which  is  not  balanced  muft  be  diftributed 
among  a  row  of  particles  which  varies  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  with  itfelf.  When  thefe  two  circumftances  are 
negledted,  the  refult  muft  be  incompatible  with  obfer- 
vation.  When  the  balanced  forces  are  taken  into  the 
account  of  preffure,  it  is  evident  that  the  furface  may 
be  fuppofed  horizontal,  and  that  motion  fhould  obtain 
in  this  cafe  as  well  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  Hoping  furface  : 
and  indeed  this  is  Guglielmini’s  profefied  theory,  and 
what  he  highly  values  himfelf  on.  He  announces  this 
dlfcovery  of  a  new  principle,  which  he  calls  the  energy 
of  deep  waters,  as  an  important  addition  to  hydraulics. 

It  is  owing  to  this,  fays  he,  that  the  great  rivers  are  not 
ftagnant  at  their  mouths,  where  they  have  no  percep¬ 
tible  declivity  of  furface,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
greater  energy  and  velocity  than  farther  up,  where  they 
are  fhallower.  This  principle  is  the  bafis  of  his  impro¬ 
ved  theory  of  rivers,  and  is  infilled  on  at  great  length 
by  all  the  fubfequent  writers.  Buffon,  in  his  theory  of 
the  earth,  makes  much  ufe  of  it.  We  cannot  but  won¬ 
der  that  it  has  been  allowed  a  place  in  the  theory  of 
rivers  given  in  the  great  Ency elope die  of  Paris,  and  ill 
an  article  having  the  fignature  (O)  of  D’Alembert. 

We  have  been  very  anxious  to  fhow  the  falfity  of  this 
principle,  becaufe  we  confider  it  as  a  mere  fubterfuge 
of  Guglielmini,  by  which  he  was  able  to  patch  up  the 
mathematical  theory  which  he  had  fo  haftily  taken  from 
Newton  or  Galileo  ;  and  we  think  that  we  have  fecu- 
red  our  readers  from  being  milled  by  it,  when  we  fhow 
that  this  energy  muft  be  equally  operative  when  the  fur¬ 
face  is  on  a  dead  level.  The  abfurdity  of  this  is  evi¬ 
dent.  We  fhall  fee- by  and  by,  that  deep  waters,  when 
in  a&ual  motion,  have  an  energy  not  to  be  found  in 
fhallow  running  waters,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
continue  that  motion  :  but  this  is  not  a  moving  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  it  will  be  fully  explained,  as  an  immediate 
refult  of  principles,  not  vaguely  •  conceived  and  indi- 
ftindtly  exprefled,  like  this  of  Guglielmini,  but  eafily  un¬ 
de  rftood,  and  appreciable  with  the  greateft  precifion.  It 
is  an  energy  common  to  all  great  bodies.  Although 
they  lofe  as  much  momentum  in  furmountliig  any  ob- 
iiacle  as  fmall  ones,  they  lofe  but  a  finall  portion  of 
their  velocity.  At  prefent,  employed  only  in  confider- 
L 1  ifig 
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in g  the  progreffive  motion  of  an  open  dream,  whofe 
furface  is  not  level,  it  is  quite  enough  that  we  fee  that 
fuch  a  motion  mull  obtain,  and  that  we  fee  that 
there  are  propelling  forces  ;  and  that  thofe  forces 
arife  folely  from  the  want  of  a  level  furface,  or  from 
the  Hope  of  the  furface  ;  and  that,  with  refpeCl  to  any 
one  particle,  the  force  aCling  on  it  is  proportional  to 
the  difference  of  level  between  each  of  the  two  columns 
(one  on  each  fide  of  the  particle)  which  produce  it. 
Were  the  furface  level,  there  would  be  no  motion  ;  if  it 
is  not  level,  there  will  be  motion  ;  and  this  motion  will 
be  proportional  to  the  want  of  level  or  the  declivity  of 
the  furface  :  it  is  of  no  eonfequence  whether  the  bot¬ 
tom  be  level  or  not,  or  what  is  its  fhape. 

Hence  we  draw  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
motion  of  rivers  depends  entirely  on  the  Jlope  of  the  fur - 
face. 

The  slope  or  declivity  of  any  inclined  plane  is  not 
properly  expreffed  by  the  difference  of  height  alone  of 
its  extremities  ;  we  mufl  alfo  confider  its  length  :  and 
the  meafure  of  the  dope  mufl  be  fuch  that  it  may  be 
the  fame  while  the  declivity  is  the  fame.  It  mud  there¬ 
fore  be  the  fame  over  the  whole  of  any  one  inclined 
plane.  We  fhall  anfwer  tliefe  conditions  exa&ly,  if  we 
take  for  the  meafure  of  a  flope  the  fra&ion  which  ex- 
preffes  the  elevation  of  one  extremity  above  the  other 

divided  by  the  length  of  the  plane.  Thus  will 
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It  will  be  convenient  to  affix  precife  meanings  Theory. 
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AF 

exprefs  the  declivity  of  the  plane  AF. 

If  the  water  met  with  no  refiftance  from  the  bed  in 
which  it  runs,  if  it  had  no  adhefion  to  its  fides  and  bot¬ 
tom,  and  if  its  fluidity  were  perfeCl,  its  gravity  would 
accelerate  its  courfe  continually,  and  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  advantages 
which  they  derive  from  its  numberlefs  ftreams.  They 
would  run  off  fo  quickly,  that  our  fields,  dried  up  as 
foon  as  watered,  would  be  barren  and  ufelefs.  No  foil 
could  refill  the  impetuofity  of  the  torrents ;  and  their 
accelerating  force  would  render  them  a  deflroying 
fcourge,  were  it  not  that,  by  kind  Providence,  the  re¬ 
finance  of  the  bed,  and  the  vifeidity  of  the  fluid,  be¬ 
come  a  check  which  reins  them  in  and  fets  bounds  to 
their  rapidity.  In  this  manner  the  fri&ion  on  the  fides, 
which,  by  the  vifeidity  of  the  water,  is  communicated 
to  the  whole  mafs,  and  the  very  adhefion  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  to  each  other,  and  to  the  fides  of  the  channel,  are 
the  caufes  which  make  the  refiflances  bear  a  relation  to 
the  velocity  ;  fo  that  the  refiflances  augmenting  with 
the  velocities,  come  at  lad  to  balance  the  accelerating 
force.  Then  the  velocity  now  acquired  is  preferved, 
and  the  motion  becomes  uniform,  without  being  able 
to  acquire  new  increafe,  unlefs  fome  change  fucceeds 
either  in  the  flope  or  in  the  capacity  of  the  channel. 
Hence  arifes  the  fecond  maxim  in  the  motion  of  rivers, 
that  when  a  Jlream  moves  uniformly ,  the  refjlance  is  equal 
to  the  accelerating  force . 

As  in  the  efflux  of  water  through  orifices,  we  pafs 
over  the  very  beginnings  of  the  accelerated  motion,  which 
is  a  matter  of  ipeculative  curiofrty,  and  confider  the 
motion  in  a  date  of  permanency,  depending  on  the  head 
of  water,  the  area  of  the  orifice,  the  velocity,  and  the 
expence ;  fo,  in  the  theory  of  the  uniform  motion  of 
rivers,  we  confider  the  flope,  the  tranfverfe  feCtion  or 
area  of  the  dream,  the  uniform  velocity,  and  the  ex¬ 


pence. 

to  the  terms  which  we  fhall  employ. 

The  section  of  a  dream  is  the  area  of  a  plane  per* per^ 
pendicular  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  general  motion.  rifely  ex-* 

The  refidances  arife  ultimately  from  the  a&ion  of  the  plained, 
water  on  the  internal  furface  eif  the  channel,  and  mud 
be  proportional  (cateris  paribus )  to  the  extent  of  the 
a&ion.  Therefore  if  we  unfold  the  whole  edge  of  this 
feCtion,  which  is  rubbed  as  it  were  by  the  pafflng  water, 
we  fhall  have  a  meafure  of  the  extent  of  this  a&ion.  In 
a  pipe,  circular  or  prifmatical,  the  whole  circumference 
is  aCled  on;  but  in  a  river  or  canal  ACDQJfig.  6.) 
the  horizontal  line  a  O  e,  which  makes  the  upper  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  fe&ion  a  CD  e,  is  free  from  all  a&ion.  The 
a&ion  is  confined  to  the  three  lines  a  C,  CD,  Df. 

We  fhall  call  this  line  a  CD  e  the  border  of  the  fec- 
tion. 

The  mean  velocity  is  that  with  which  the  whole 
fe£lion,  moving  equally,  would  generate  a  folid  equal 
to  the  expence  of  the  dream.  This  velocity  is  to  be 
found  perhaps  but  in  one  filament  of  the  dream,  and 
we  do  not  know  in  which  filament  it  is  to  be  found. 

Since  we  are  attempting  to  edablifh  an  empirical 
theory  of  the  motion  of  rivers,  founded  entirely  on  ex¬ 
periment  and  palpable  dedu&ions  from  them  ;  and  dnee 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  experiments  on  open 
dreams  which  fhall  have  a  precifion  fufficient  for  fuch 
an  important  purpofe — it  would  be  a  mod  defirable 
thing  to  demondrate  an  exaCl  analogy  between  the 
mutual  balancing  of  the  acceleration  and  refidance  in 
pipes  and  in  rivers ;  for  in  thofe  we  can  not  only  make 
experiments  with  all  the  defired  accuracy,  and  admit¬ 
ting  precife  meafures,  but  we  can  make  them  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cafes  that  are  almod  impracticable  in  rivers.  We 
can  increafe  the  flope  of  a  pipe  from  nothing  to  the 
vertical  pofition,  and  we  can  employ  every  defired  de¬ 
gree  of  preffure,  fo  as  to  afeertain  its  effeCt  on  the  ve¬ 
locity  in  degrees  which  open  ftreams  will  not  admit. 

The  Chevalier  de  Buat  has  mod  happily  fucceeded  in 
this  demondration;  and  it  is  here  that  his  good  fortune 
and  his  penetration  have  done  fo  much  fervice  to  prac¬ 
tical  fcience.  ^ 

Let  AB  (fig.  7.)  be  a  horizontal  tube,  through  The  accelc- 
which  the  water  is  impelled  by  the  preffure  or  head  ration  and 
DA.  This  head  is  the  moving  power  ;  and  it  may  ber^ftancc. 
conceived  as  confiding  of  two  parts,  performing  two^'^o” 
didinCt  offices.  One  of  them  is  employed  in  impref- tai  tube, 
fing  on  the  water  that  velocity  with  which  it  actually 
moves  in  the  tube.  Were  there  no  obdruCtions  to  this 
motion,  no  greater  head  would  be  wanted  ;  but  there 
are  obdruCtions  arifing  from  friCtion,  adhefion,  and 
vifeidity.  This  requires  force.  Let  this  be  the  office 
of  the  red  of  the  head  of  water  in  the  refervoir.  There 
is  but  one  allotment,  appropriation,  or  repartition,  of 
the  whole  head  which  will  anfwer.  Suppofe  E  to  be 
the  point  of  partition,  fo  that  DE  is  the  head  necef- 
fary  for  impreffing  the  aCtual  velocity  on  the  water 
(a  head  or  preffure  which  has  a  relation  to  the  form  or 
circumdance  of  the  entry,  and  the  contraction  which; 
takes  place  there).  The  red  EA  is  wholly  employed, 
in  overcoming  the  fimultaneous  refiftances  which  take 
place  along  the  whole  tube  AB,  and  is  in  equilibrio 
with  this  refidance.  Therefore  if  we  apply  at  E  a 
tube  EC  of  the  fame  length  and  diameter  with  AB, 

and 
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Theory,  and  having  the  fame  degree  of  polifh  or  rouglinefs;  and 
■  if  tliis  tube  be  inclined  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  axis 
of  its  extremity  may  coincide  with  the  axis  of  AB  in 
the  point  C — we  affirm  that  the  velocity  will  be  the 
fame  in  both  pipes,  and  that  they  will  have  the  fame 
expence ;  for  the  moving  force  in  the  Hoping  pipe  EC 
is  compofed  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  column  DE 
and  the  relative  weight  of  the  column  EC  j  but  this  re¬ 
lative  weight,  by  which  alone  it  defeends  along  the  in¬ 
clined  pipe  EC,  is  precifely  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
vertical  column  EA  of  the  fame  diameter.  Every  thing 
therefore  is  equal  in  the  two  pipes,  viz.  the  lengths, 
the  diameters,  the  moving  forces,  and  the  refiftances  ; 
therefore  the  velocities  and  difeharges  will  alfo  be 
equal. 

This  is  not  only  the  cafe  on  the  whole,  but  alfo  in 
e*ery  part  of  it.  The  relative  weight  of  any  part  of 
it  EK  is  precifely  in  equilibrio  with  the  refiftances 
along  that  part  of  the  pipe  ;  for  it  has  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whole  relative  weight  that  the  refiftance 
has  to  the  whole  refiftance.  Therefore  ( and  this  is  the 
mojl  important  circumj}ance>  and  the  bajis  of  the  whole  theo¬ 
ry  )  the  pipe  EC  may  be  cut  fhorter,  or  may  be  length¬ 
ened  to  infinity,  without  making  any  change  in  the  ve¬ 
locity  or  expence,  fo  long  as  the  propelling  head  DE 
remains  the  fame. 

Leaving  the  whole  head  DA  as  it  is,  if  we  lengthen 
the  horizontal  pipe  AB  to  G,  it  is  evident  that  we  in- 
creafe  the  refiftance  without  any  addition  of  force  to 
overcome  it.  The  velocity  muft  therefore  be  diminifh- 
ed ;  and  it  will  now  be  a  velocity  which  is  pioduced  by 
a  fmaller  head  than  DE  :  therefore  if  we  were  to  put 
in  a  pipe  of  equal  lengthWat  E,  terminating  in  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  line  AG,  the  water  will  not  run  equally  in 
both  pipes.  In  order  that  it  may,  we  muft  difeover 
the  diminifhed  velocity  with  which  the  water  now 
a<!ftually  runs  along  AG,  and  we  muft  make  a  head  DI 
capable  of  impreffing  this  velocity  at  the  entry  of  the 
pipe,  and  then  infert  at  I  a  pipe  IH  of  the  fame  length 
with  AG.  The  expence  and  velocity  of  both  pipes 
4a  will  now  be  the  fame  (a). 
r  in  an  What  has  now  been  faid  of  a  horizontal  pipe  AB 
^Imtd  would  have  been  equally  true  of  any  inclined  pipe  AB, 
A'B  (fig.  8.)  Drawing  the  horizontal  line  CB,  we. 
fee  that  DC  is  the  whole  head  or  propelling  preffure 
for  either  pipe  AB  or  A'B;  and  if  DE  is  the  head  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  adlual  velocity,  EC  is  the  head  neceffary 
for  balancing  the  refiftances  ;  and  the  pipe  EF  of  the 
fame  length  with  AB,  and  terminating  in  the  fame  ho¬ 
rizontal  line,  will  have  the  fame  velocity  ;  and  its  in¬ 


clination  being  thus  determined,  it  will  have  the  fame  Theory, 
velocity  and  expence  whatever  be  its  length.  "  " " 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  motion  in  any  pipe,  horizontal  Analogy 
or  (loping,  may  be  referred  to  or  fubftituted  for  the  between 
motion  in  another  inclined  pipe,  whofe  head  of  water,  thefe  pipes 
above  the  place  of  entry,  is  that  produftive  of  the  a&ual 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pipe.  Now,  in  this  cafe,  te(j  £>e 
the  accelerating  force  is  equal  to  the  refiftance  :  we  Buat. 
may  therefore  confider  this  laft  pipe  as  a  river,  of  which 
the  bed  and  the  (lope  are  uniform  or  conftant,  and  the 
current  in  a  ftate  of  permanency  ;  and  we  now  may 
clearly  draw  this  important  conclufion,  that  pipes  and 
open  ftreams,  when  in  a  ftate  of  permanency,  perfe&ly 
refemble  each  other  in  the  circumftances  which  are  the 
immediate  caufes  of  this  permanency.  The  equilibrium 
between  the  accelerating  force  obtains  not  only  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  takes  place  through  the  whole  length  of  the  - 
pipe  or  ftream,  and  is  predicable  of  every  individual 
tianfverfe  fedtion  of  either.  To  make  this  more  pal¬ 
pably  evident  if  poffible,  let  us  confider  a  (loping  cy¬ 
lindrical  pipe,  the  current  of  which  is  in  a  ftate  of  per¬ 
manency.  We  can  conceive  it  as  confiding  of  two 
half  cylinders,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  Thefe  are  run¬ 
ning  together  at  an  equal  pace  ;  and  the  filaments  of 
each  immediately  contiguous  to  the  feparating  plane 
and  to  each  other,  are  not  rubbing  on  each  other,  nor 
affedling  each  others  motions  in  the  fmalleft  degree. 

It  is  true  that  the  upper  half  is  prefiing  on  the  lower, 
but  in  a  diredlion  perpendicular  to  the  motion,  and 
therefore  not  affedting  the  velocity  ;  and  we  (hall  fee 
prefently,  that  although  the  lower  fide  of  the  pipe  bears 
fomewhat  more  preffure  than  the  other,  the  refiftances 
are  not  changed.  (Indeed  this  odds  of  preffure  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  difference  of  motion,  which  need  not  be 
confidered  at  prefent ;  and  we  may  fuppofe  the  pipe  fo 
fmall  or  fo  far  below  the  furface,  that  this  (hall  be  ift- 
fenfible).  Now  let  us  fuppofe,  that  in  an  inftant  the 
upper  half  cylinder  is  annihilated  :  We  then  have  an 
open  ftream;  and  every  ciicumftance  of  accelerating  force 
and  of  refiftance  remains  precifely  as  it  was.  The  mo¬ 
tion  muft  therefore  continue  as  it  did ;  and  in  this  ftate 
the  only  accelerating  force  is  the  Hope  of  the  furface. 

The  demonftration  therefore  is  complete. 

From  thefe  obfervations  and  reafonings  we  draw  a  Confe- 
general  and  important  conclufion,  “  That  the  fame<luence* 
pipe  will  be  fufceptible  of  different  velocities,  which  it 
will  preferve  uniform  to  any  diftance,  according  as  it 
has  different  inclinations;  and  each  inclination  of  a  pipe 
of  given  diameter  has  a  certain  velocity  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  which  will  be  maintained  uniform  to  any  diftance 
L  1  2  what- 


(a)  We  recommend  it  to  the  reader  to  make  this  diftribution  or  allotment  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
preffure  very  familiar  to  his  mind.  It  is  of  the  moft  extenfive  influence  in  every  queftion  of  hydraulics,  and  will 
on  every  occafion  give  him  diftindl  conceptions  of  the  internal  procedure.  Obvious  as  the  thought  feems  to  be, 
has  efcaped  the  attention  of  all  the  writers  on  the  fubjed.  Lecchi,  in  his  Hydraulics  publifhed  in  17 66, 
aferibes  fomething  like  it  to  Daniel  Bernoulli  ;  but  Bernoulli,  in  the  paffage  quoted,  only  fpeaks  of  the  partition 
of  preffure  in  the  inftant  of  opening  an  orifice.  Part  of  it,  fays  he,  is  employed  in  accelerating  the  quiefeent 
water,  and  producing  the  velocity  of  efilux,  and  the  remainder  produces  the  preffure  (now  diminiflied)  on  the 
fides  of  the  vtffel.  Bernoulli,  Boffut,  and  all  the  good  writers,  make  this  diftribution  in  exprefs  terms  in  their 
explanation  of  the  motion  of  water  through  fucceffive  orifices;  and  it  is  furprifing  that  no  one  before  the  Che¬ 
valier  de  Buat  faw  that  the  refiftance  arifing  from  frieftion  required  a  fimilar  partition  of  the  preffure;  but  though 
we  fliould  call  this  good  fortune,  we  muft  aferibe  to  his  great  fagacity  and  juftnefs  of  conception  the  beautiful 
ufe  that  he  has  made  of  it :  i(fuum  cuique** 
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Theory,  whatever  ;  and  this  velocity  increafcs  continually,  ac- 
*•— v - -  cording  to  feme  law,  to  be  difcovered  by  theory  ot  ex¬ 

periment,  as  the  pofition  of  the  pipe  changes,  from  be¬ 
ing  horizontal  till  it  becomes  vertical ;  in  which  pofition 
it  has  the  greateft  uniform  velocity  poffible  relative  to 
its  inclination,  or  depending  on  inclination  alone. 

Let  this  velocity  be  called  the  train,  or  the  rate 

45  of  each  pipe.  .  #  t 

Meafure  evident  that  this  principle  is  of  the  utmoft  con- 

ct the  re-  pec.uence  [ n  tiie  theory  of  hydraulics  ;  for  by  expen- 
the  motion  merit  we  can  find  the  train  of  any  pipe.  It  is  in  tram 
with  a  gi-  when  an  increafe  of  length  makes  no  change  in  the.ve- 
ven  velo-  locity.  If  lengthening  the  pipe  increafes  the  velocity, 
CJtf*  the  Hope  of  the  pipe  is  too  great,  and  vice  verfa .  And 

having  difcovered  the  train  of  a  pipe,  and  obferved  its 
velocity,  and  computed  the  head  productive  of  this  ve¬ 
locity  -  with  the  contradion  at  the  entry,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  head,  that  is,  the  flope  (for  this  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  EA),  is  the  meafure  of  the  refiftance.  Thus 
we  obtain  the  meafure  of  the  refiftance  to.  the  motion 
with  a  given  velocity  in  a  pipe  of  given  diameter.  If 
we  change  only  the  velocity,  we  get  the  meafure  of  the 
new  refiftance  relative  to  the  velocity ;  and  thus  difco- 
ver  the  law  of  relation  between  the  refiftance  and. ve¬ 
locity.  Then,  changing  only  the  diameter  of  the  pipe, 

46  we  get  the  meafure  of  the  refiftance  relative  to  the  dia- 
Ilefults  of  meter.  This  is  the  aim  of  a  prodigious  number  of  ex- 
I)e  Buat  s  periments  made  and  collected  by  13uat,  and  which  we 
inveftiga-  c  Alan  not  repeat,  but  only  give  the  refults  of  the  diffe- 

fubkft.  rent  parts  of  Ins  inveihgation. 

We  may  exprefs  the  Hope  of  a  pipe  by  the  fymbol 

I,  1  being  an  inch  for  inftance,  and  s  being  the  flant 

length  of  a  pipe  which  is  one  inch  more  elevated  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other.  Thus  a  river  which  has  a 
declivity  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  120  fathoms  or  8640 

inches,  has  its  Hope  =  — or  — -r—  But  *n  0rc^er 
8640  5760 

to  obtain  the  hydraulic  Hope  of  a  conduit  pipe,  the 
heights  of  the  refervoir  and  place  of  difeharge  being 
given,  we  muft  fubtrad  from  the  difference  of  elevation 
the  height  or  head  of  water  neceffary  for  propelling  the 
water  into  any  pipe  with  the  velocity  V,  which  it  is 

fuppofed  adually  to  have.  This  is  The  remain¬ 

der  d  is  to  be  conftdered  as  the  height  of  the  declivity, 
which  is  to  be  diftributed  equally  over  the  whole  length 

/  of  the  pipe,  and  the  Hope  is  then 

There  is  another  important  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
flope,  which  the  reader  fhould  make  very  familiar  to  his 
thoughts.  It  expreffes  the  proportion  between  the  weight 
of  the  whole  column  which  is  in  motion  and  the  weight 
which  is  employed  in  overcoming  the  refiftance  ;  and 
the  refiftance  to  the  motion  of  any  column  of  water  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  that  column  multiplied  by  the 


fraClion  i,  which  expreffes  its  Hope, 

s 
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Of  the  re¬ 
finances 
which 
barn*  the 
motions  to 
a  ftate  of 
uniformity 


We  come  now  to  confider  more  particularly  the  re¬ 
finances  which  in  this  manner  bring  the  motions  to  a 
ftate  of  uniformity.  If  we  confider  the  refiftances 
which  arife  from  a  caufe  analogous  to  friction,  we  lee 
that  they  muft  depend  entirely  on  the  inertia  of  the 
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water.  What  we  call  the  refiftance  is  the  diminution 
of  a  motion  which  would  have  obtained  but  for  thefe 
refiftances  ;  and  the  beft  way  we  have  of  meafuring 
them  is  by  the  force  which  we  muft  employ  in  order 
to  keep  up  or  reftore  this  motion.  We  eftimate  this 
motion  by  a  progrefiive  velocity,  which  we  meafure  by 
the  expence  of  water  in  a  given  time.  We  judge  the 
velocity  to  diminifti,  when  the  quantity  difeharged  di- 
minifhes  ;  yet  it  may  be  otherwife,  and  probably  is 
otherwife.  The  abfoluie  velocity  of  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  particles,  may  even  be  increaled ;  but  many  of 
the  motions,  being  tranfverfe  to  the  general  direCIion, 
the  quantity  of  motion  in  this  direction  may  be  lefs, 
while  the  fum  of  the  abfolute  motions  of  all  the  par¬ 
ticles  may  be  greater.  When  we  inCreafe  the  general 
velocity,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  im~ 
pulfes  on  all  the  inequalities  are  increafed  in  this  pro¬ 
portion  ;  and  the  number  of  particles  thus  impelling  and 
deflected  at  the  fame  time  will  increafe  in  the  fame 
proportion.  The  whole  quantity  therefore  of  thefe 
ufelefs  and  loft  motions  will  increafe  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  velocities,  and  the  force  neceffary  for  keep- 
ing  up  the  motion  will  do  fo  alfo  ;  that  is,  the  refift¬ 
ances  fliould  increafe  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 

Or]  if  we  confider  the  refiftances  as  arifing  merely 
from  the  curvature  of  the  imperceptible  internal  mo¬ 
tions  occafioned  by  the  inequalities  of  the  fides  of  the 
pipe,  and  as  meafured  by  the  forces  neceffary  for  pro¬ 
ducing  thefe  curvilineal  motions  ;  then,  becaufe  the 
curves  will  be  the  fame  whatever  are  the  velocities,  the 
deftedling  forces  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities; 
but  thefe  deflecting  forces  are  preffures,  propagated  from 
the  parts  urged  or  preffed  by  the  external  force,  and 
are  proportional  to  thefe  external  preffures  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hydrollatics.  Therefore  the  preffures  or 
forces  neceffary  for  keeping  up  the  velocities  are  as 
the  fquares  of  thefe  velocities  ;  and  they  are  our  only 
meafures  of  the  refiftances  which  muft  be  confidered 
as  following  the  fame  ratio.  Whatever  view  therefore 
we  take  of  the  nature  of  thefe  refiftances,  we  are  led  to 
confider  them  as  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  ve¬ 
locities. 

We  may  therefore  exprefs  the  refiftances  by  the  fyrrv- 
V* 

bol  — ,  m  being  fome  number  to  be  difcovered  by  ex- 
m  0 

periment.  Thus,  in  a  particular  pipe,  the  diminution 
of  the  motion  or  the  refiftance  may  be  the  1  oooth 

V  1 

part  of  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  and  R  — 

Now  if  g  be  the  accelerating  power  of  gravity  oa 
any  particle,  j  will  be  its  accelerating  power,  by  which 

it  would  urge  it  down  the  pipe  whole  flope  is  There¬ 
fore,  by  the  principle  of  uniform  motion,  the  equality  of 
the  accelerating  force,  and  the  refiftance,  we  ihall  have 

—  and  =  that  is,  the  prodtiCl 

m  s  6 

of  the  velocity,  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  fquare  root 
of  the  flope,  or  the  quotient  of  the  velocity  divided  by 
the  flope,  is  a  conftant  quantity  m  g  for  any  given 
pipe  ;  and  the  primary  formula  for  all  the  uniform  velo- 

r  _ V  mg 

cities  of  one  pipe  13  V  —  —  -  . 

\/  i 

Mr 


Part 

Theory 
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ieory.  Mr  Buat  therefore  examined  this  by  experiment,  but 
i  v —  found,  that  even  with  re  fped  to  a  pipe  or  channel  which 
w;?s  uniform  throughout,  this  was  not  true.  We  could 
*  (rive  c-.t  once  the  final  formula  which  he  found  to  ex- 
\  ,-nir v:  prefs  the  velocity  in  every  cafe  whatever;  but  this 
c  e  Buaf> would  be  too  empirical.  The  chief  deps  of  his  very  fa- 
1  £ac*0lis  invedigation  are  indrudive.  We  fhall  there- 
]  esr^'c  fore  mention  them  briefly,  at  lead  as  far  as  they  tend 
to  give  us  any  collateral  information  ;  and  let  it  always 
be  noted,  that  the  indrudion  which  they  convey  is  not 
abftrad  fpeculation,  but  experimental  truths,  which 
mull  ever  remain  as  an  addition  to  our  dock  of  know¬ 
ledge,  although  Mr  Buat’s  dedudions  from  themfhould 
prove  falfe. 

He  found,  in  the  flrd  place,  that  in  the  fame  chan¬ 
nel  the  produd  of  V  and  \/~  increafed  as  s  increa- 
led;  that  is,  the  velocities  increafed  fader  than  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  (lope,  or  the  refidances  did  not  in- 
creafe  as  fad  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  We  beg 
leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  what  we  faid  on  the  refid- 
ance  of  pipes  to  the  motion  of  fluids  through  them,  in 
the  article  Pneumatics,  when  fpeaking  of  bellows. 
They  will  there  fee  very  valid  reafons  (we  apprehend) 
for  tliinking  that  the  refidances  mud  increafe  more  flow- 
ly  than  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 

It  being  found,  then,  that  V  \/~s  is  not  equal  to  a 
condant  quantity  \/~^g,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  inve- 
Aigate  fome  quantity  depending  on  y'  or>  as  it  is 
called,  fome  fundion  of  \/7>  which  ihall  render 


m  g  a  condant  quantity.  Let  X  be  this  fundion 
of  >y/7>  fo  that  we  (hall  always  have  VX  equal  to  the 


condant  quantity  \/  mg ,  or 


equal  to  the  ac¬ 


tual  velocity  V  of  a  pipe  or  channel  which  is  in  train. 

Mr  Buat,  after  many  trials  and  reflections,  the  chief 
of  which  will  be  mentioned  by  and  by,  found  a  value 
of  X  which  correfponded  with  a  vail  variety  of  Hopes 
and  velocities,  from  motions  almofl  imperceptible,  in  a 
bed  nearly  horizontal,  to  the  greated  velocities  wljch 
could  be  produced  by  gravity  alone  in  a  vertical  pipe ; 
and  when  he  compared  them  together,  he  found  a  very 
difcernible  relation  between  the  refidances  and  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  fedion  :  that  is,  that  in  two  channels 
which  had  the  fame  flope,  and  the  fame  propelling 
force,  the  velocity  was  greated  in  the  channel  which 
had  the  greated  fedion  relative  to  its  border.  This 
may  reafonably  be  expeded.  The  refidances  arife 
from  the  mutual  adion  of  the  water  and  this  border. 
The  water  immediately  contiguous  to  it  is  retarded, 
and  this  retards  the  next,  and  fo  on*  It  is  to  be  ex¬ 
peded,  therefore,  that  if  the  border,  and  the  velocity, 
and  the  flope,  be  the  fame,  the  diminution  of  this  velo¬ 
city  will  be  fo  much  the  lefs  as  it  is  to  be  fhared  among 
a  greater  number  of  particles ;  that  is,  as  the  area  of 
the  fedion  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
border.  The  diminution  of  the  general  or  medium  ve¬ 
locity  mud  be  lefs  in  a  cylindrical  pipe  than  in  a  fquare 
one  of  the  fame  area,  becaufe  the  border  of  its  fedion 
is  lefs. 

It  appears  evident,  that  the  refidance  of  each  particle 
is  in  the  dired  proportion  of  the  whole  refidance,  and 
the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  number  of  particles  which 
receive  equal  (hares  of  it.  It  is  therefore  diredly  as  the 
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border,  and  inverfely  as  the  fedion.  Therefore  in  the 

exprefiion  —  which  we  have  given  for  the  refidance, 

the  quantity  m  cannot  be  condant,  except  in  the 
fame  channel  ;  and  in  different  channels  it  mud  vary 
along  with  the  relation  of  the  fedion  to  its  border,  be¬ 
caufe  the  refidances  diminifh  in  proportion  as  this  rela¬ 
tion  increafes. 


Without  attempting  to  difeover  this  relation  by  theo¬ 
retical  examination  of  the  particular  motions  of  the  va¬ 
rious  filaments,  Mr  Buat  endeavoured  to  difeover  it  by 
a  comparifon  of  experiments.  But  this  required  fome 
manner  of  dating  this  proportion  between  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  fedion  and  the  augmentation  of  its  border. 

.  His  datement  is  this  :  He  reduces  every  fedion  to 
a  redangular  parallelogram  of  the  fame  area,  and 
having  its  bafe  equal  to  the  border  unfolded  into 
a  draight  line.  The  produdt  of  this  bafe  by  the  height 
of  the  redangle  will  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  fec- 
tion.  Therefore  this  height  will  be  a  reprefen tative  of 
this  variable  ratio  of  the  fedion  to  its  border  (We  do 
not  mean  that  there  is  any  ratio  between  a  furface  and 
a  line  :  but  the  ratio  of  fedion  to  fedion  is  different 
from  that  of  border  to  border ;  and  it  is  the  ratio  of 
thefe  ratios  which  is  thus  expreffed  by  the  height  of 
this  redangle).  If  S  be  the  fedion,  and  B  the  border, 

S 

g  is  evidently  a  line  equal  to  the  height  of  this  rec¬ 
tangle.  Every  fedion  being  in  this  manner  reduced  to 
a  redangle,  the  perpendicular  height  of  it  may  be  called 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  the  fedion,  and  may  be 
expreffed  by  the  fymbol  d •  (  Buat  calls  it  the  mean  ra- 

di  us).  If  the  channel  be  a  cylindrical  pipe,  or  an  open 
half  cylinder,  it  is  evident  that  d  is  half  the  radius.  If  the 
fedion  is  a  redangle,  whofie  width  is  tv ,  and  height  h , 


the  mean  depth  is 


tv  b 

r+Tz* &c- 


Ifl  general,  if  q  re¬ 


present  the  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  a  redangular 


canal  to  its  depth,  that  is,  if  q  be  made  =-7-,  we  (hall 


have  dzz. 


tv  qh 

— — ,  or  d  - ; — . 

q-V  2  q  +  2 


4^' 


Now,  fmee  the  refidances  mud  augment  as  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  border  to  the  fedion  auginents,  m  in  the  for* 

V  *  g  - _ 

mulas  —  =r  ""  and  mgf  mud  follow  the* 

proportions  of  d,  and  the  quantity  \/mg  mud  be  pro¬ 
portional  to  \/  d  for  different  channels,  and  ~ 

V  d 

jfhould  be  a  condant  quantity  in  every  Cafe. 

Our  author  was  aware,  however,  of  a  very  fpecious  A  f  cc;0Tn 
objedion  to  the  clofe  dependence  of  the  refidance  on  obje&ion 
the  extent  of  the  border ;  and  that  it  might  be  faid 
that  a  double  border  did  not  occafion  a  double  refid¬ 
ance,  unlefs  the  preffure  on  all  the  parts  was  the  fame. 

Forut  may  be  naturally  (and  it  is  generally)  fuppofed', 
that  the  refidance  will  be  greater  when  the  preffure  is 
greater.  The  fridion  or  refidance  analogous  to  fric¬ 
tion  may  therefore  b£  greater  on  an  inch  of  the  bottom 
than  on  an  inch  of  the  Tides  ;  but  Mr  D’Alembert  and 
many  others  have  demondrated,  that  the  paths  of  the 
filaments  will  be  the  fame  whatever  be  the  preflhrcs. 
c  This 


So 

Obviated 
by  an  ex¬ 
periment 
on  the  o f- 
eillitu  n  of 
water  in 
fyp  hulls. 
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The  rcfi fi¬ 
ance  de- 
j  ends  chief, 
ly  on  the 
relation  be¬ 
tween  the 
1*.  chon  and 
its  border. 
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Tins  might  ferve  to  juflify  our  Ingenious  author ;  but 
he  was  determined  to  reft  every  thing  on  experiment. 
He  therefore  made  an  experiment  on  the  ofcillation  of 
water  in  fyphons,  which  we  have  repeated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form,  whieh  is  affe&ed  by  the  fame  eircum- 
llances,  and  is  fufceptible  of  much  greater  precifion, 
and  of  more  extenfive  and  important  application. 

The  two  veffels  ABCD,  abed  (fig.  9.)  were  con¬ 
nected  by  the  fyphon  EF  Qrgfey  which  turned  round 
in  the  fhort  tubes  E  and  e,  without  allowing  any  wa¬ 
ter  to  efcape  ;  the  axes  of  thefe  tubes  being  in  one 
ftraight  line.  The  veffels  were  about  10  inches  deep, 
and  the  branches  EG,  f g  of  the  fyphon  were  about 
five  feet  long.  The  veffels  were  fet  on  two  tables  of 
equal  height,  and  (the  hole  e  being  flopped)  the  velfel 
ABCD,  and  the  whole  fyphon,  were  filled  with  water, 
and  water  was  poured  into  the  veffel  abed  till  it  flood 
at  a  certain  height  LM.  The  fyphon  was  then  turned 
into  a  horizontal  pofition,  and  the  plug  drawn  out  of  <?, 
and  the  time  carefully  noted  which  the  water  employ¬ 
ed  in  rifing  to  the  level  HKi  bin  both  veffels.  The 
whole  apparatus  was  now  inclined,  fo  that  the  water 
run  back  into  ABCD.  The  fyphon  was  now  put  in 
a  vertical  pofition,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated. 
— No  fenfible  or  regular  difference  was  obferved  in  the 
time.  Yet  in  this  experiment  the  preffure  on  the  part 
of  the  fyphon  was  more  than  fix  times  greater  than 
before.  As  it  was  thought  that  the  friClion  on  this 
fmall  part  (only  fix  inches)  was  too  fmall  a  portion  of 
the  whole  obllru&ion,  various  additional  obftruClions 
were  put  into  this  part  of  the  fyphon,  and  it  was  even 
lengthened  to  nine  feet ;  but  ftill  no  remarkable  diffe¬ 
rence  was  obferved.  It  was  even  thought  that  the 
times  were  lefs  when  the  fyphon  was  vertical. 

^hus  Mr  De  Buat’s  opinion  is  completely  juflified  ; 
ana"  lie  may  be  allowed  to  affert,  that  the  refiftance  de- 
’  pends  chiefly  on  the  relation  between  the  fe&ion  and 

its  border ;  and  that  —  fhould  be  a  conflant  quan- 
V  d 

tity. 

To  afeertain  this  point  was  the  objeCl  of  the  next  fe- 
lies  of  experiments  ;  to  fee  whether  this  quantity  was 
really  conflant,  and,  if  not,  to  difeover  the  law  of  its 
variation,  and  the  phyfieal  cireumftances  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  variations,  and  may  therefore  be  confi- 
dered  as  their  caufes.  A  careful  comparifon  of  a  very 
great  number  of  experiments,  made  with  the  fame  Hope, 
and  with  very  different  channels  and  velocities,  fhowed 
that  a/  mg  did  not  follow  the  proportion  of  V  dy  nor 
of  any  power  of  a/  d.  This  quantity  a/ mg  increafed 
by  fmaller  degrees  in  proportion  as  \/  d  was  greater. 
Injury  great  beds  a/  mg  was  nearly  proportional  to 
V  dy  but  in  fmaller  channels,  the  velocities  diminifhed 
much  more  than  a/  d  did.  Calling  about  for  fome  way 
of  accommodation,  Mr  Buat  confidered,  that  fome  ap¬ 
proximation  at  leaft  would  be  had  by  taking  off  from 
a/  d  fome  conflant  fmall  quantity.  This  is  evident : 
For  fuch  a  diminution  will  have  but  a  trifling  effe£l 
when  is  great,  and  its  effed  will  inereafe  rapidly 
when  y' d  is.  very  fmall.  He  therefore  tried  various 
values  for  this  fubtra&ion,  and  compared  the  refults 
with  the  former  experiments ;  and  he  found,  that  if  in 
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every  cafe  d  be  diminifhed  by  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
the  calculated  difeharges  would  agree  very  exa&ly  with 
the  experiment.  Therefore,  inftead  of  yV,  he  makes 
ufe  of  \/  d  —  0,1,  and  finds  this  quantity  always  pro¬ 
portional  to  mg\  or  finds  that 


A/d - 


is  a  con- 


ftant  quantity,  or  very  nearly  fo.  It  varied  from  297 
to  287  in  all  fedtions  from  that  of  a  very  fmall  pipe  to 
that  of  a  little  canal.  In  the  large  fedions  of  canals 
and  rivers  it  diminifhed  ftill  more,  but  never  was  lefs 
than  2 56. 

^  This  refult  is  very  agreeable  to  the  mofl  diftiud  no- Therein 
tions  that  we  can  form  of  the  mutual  adions  of  the  a8ree^!e 
water  and  its  bed.  We  fee,  that  when  the  motion  of^0^* 
water  is  obftruded  by  a  folid  body,  which  defleds  the  tions  of  the 
palling  filaments,  the  difturbanee  does  not  extend  toa&ionof 
any  confiderable  diftance  on  the  two  fides  of  the  body. water  and 
In  like  manner,  the  fmall  difturbances,  and  impercep-11*  bfi(1, 
tible  curvilineal  motions,  which  are  occafioned  by  the 
infinitefimal  inequalities  of  the  channel,  mull  extend  to 
a  very  fmall  diftance  indeed  from  the  fides  and  bottom 
of  the  channel.  We  know,  too,  that  the  mutual  adhe- 
fion  or  attradion  of  water  for  the  folid  bodies  whieh 
are.moiftened  by  it,  extends  to  a  very  fmall  diftanee ; 
which  is  probably  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo,  in  all  cafes. 

Mr  Buat  obferved,  that  a  furface  of  23  fquare  inches, 
applied  to  the  furface  of  ftagnant  water,  lifted  1601 
grains;  another  of  54  fquare  inches  lifted  365  :  this  was 
at  the  rate  of  65  grains  per  inch  nearly,  making  a  co- 
lumn  of  about  one-iixth  of  an  inch  high.  Now  this  ef- 
fed  is  very  much  analogous  to  a  real  contradion  of  the 
capacity  of  the  channel.  The  water  may  be  coneeived 
as  nearly  ftagnant  to  this  fmall  diftance  from  the  border 
of  the.fedion.  Or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  the  di¬ 
minution  of  the  progreffive  velocity  occafioned  by  the 
fridion  and  adhefion  of  the  fides,  decreafes  very  rapidly 
as  we  recede  from  the  fides,  and  ceafes  to  be  fenfible  at 
a  very  fmall  diftance.  ^ 

The  writer  of  this  article  verified  this  by  a  very  fimple  And  con- 
and  inftrudive  experiment.  He  was  making  experiments firnied  by 
on  the  prodiidion  of  vortiees,  in  the  manner  fuggefted  by^j;^* 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  by  whirling  a  very  accurate  andfmooth-™11 
ly  polifhed  cylinder  in  water;  and  he  found  that  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  furrounding  water  was  confined  to  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall  diftance  from  the  cylinder,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  many  revolutions  that  it  was  fenfible  even  at 
the  diftance  of  half  an  ineh.  We  may,  by  the  way, 
fugged  this  as  the  beft  form  of  experiments  for  exami¬ 
ning  the  refiftances  of  pipes.  The  motion  excited  by 
the  whirling  cylinder  in  the  ftagnant  water  is  equal  and 
oppofite  to  the  motion  loft  by  water  paffing  along  a 
furface  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder  with  the  fame  velo¬ 
city.  Bt  this  as  it  may,  we  are  juftified  in  confidering, 
with  Mr  Buat,  the  feaion  of  the  ftream  as  thus  dimi¬ 
nifhed.  by  cutting  off  a  narrow  border  all  round  the 
touching  parts,  and  fuppofmg  that  the  motion  and  dis¬ 
charge  is  the  fame  as  if  the  root  of  the  mean  depth  of 
the  fedion  were  diminifhed  by  a  fmall  quantity,  nearly 
conflant.  .  We  fee,  too,  that  the  effea  of  this  muft  be 
infenfible  in  great  canals  and  rivers  ;  fo  that,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  its  quantity  is  beft  afeertained  by  experiments  made 
with  fmall  pipes.  This  is  attended  with  another  con- 
veniency,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Buat,  namely,  that  the 

died 
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Theory,  cffe&  of  vifeidity  is  moll  fenfible  in  great  mattes  of  wa< 
1  ter  in  flow  motion,  and  is  almoft  infenfible  in  fmall 

pipes,  fo  as  not  to  difturb  thefe  experiments.  We 
may  therefore  afiume  297  as  the  general  value  of 


s/d—Qyi  _ 

Since  we  have  tSL-V^J> — -  =  297,  we  have  alfo 
\/  d—  0,1 


o,i)%  = 


*97*  VT- 0,1*  -**252 
m~”~f  *  362  W  d' 

243,7  (*/,/ — o,i)4.  This  we  may  exprefs  by 
n  ( d  —  0,1  )*.  And  thus,  when  we  have  expreifed 
V2  t 

the  effedl  of  fri&ion  by  —  ,  the  quantity  m  is  vari- 

V2 


able,  and  its  general  value  is 


in  which 


’«  {V  d  —  0,l)” 
n  is  an  invariable  abftraft  number  equal  to  243,7,  given 
by  the  nature  of  the  refinance  which  water  fuftains 
from  its  bed,  and  which  indicates  its  intenfity. 

And,  laftly,  fince  m  =  n  (y' d — 0,1)%  we  have 
A/mg~\/ng  (\/ d — 0,1),  and  the  exprefiion  of 
the  velocity  V,  which  water  acquires  and  maintains 
along  any  channel  whatever,  now  becomes  V  ~ 

V'aHW— °>l)  „„  297  [V  d~—  0,j)  . 

- X - 9  °r‘ - X - >  in  whicn 

X  is  alfo  a  variable  quantity,  depending  on  the  Hope 
of  the  furface  or  channel,  and  exprefiing  the  accelera¬ 
ting  force  which,  in  the  cafe  of  water  in  train,  is  in  equi- 
librio  with  the  reflftances  expreffed  by  the  numerator  of 
54  the  fraction. 

aw  of  a c.  Having  fo  happily  fucceeded  in  ascertaining  the  va¬ 
riations  of  refiftance,  let  us  accompany  Mr  Buat  in  his 
inveftigation  of  the  law  of  acceleration,  expreffed  by  the 
value  of  X. 

Experience,  in  perfedl  agreement  with  any  diftindt 
opinions  that  we  can  form  on  this  fubjedl,  had  already 
fhowed  him,  that  the  reflftances  increafed  in  a  flower 
ratio  than  that  of  the  fquares  of  the  velocities,  or  that 
the  velocities  increafed  flower  than  \/  s.  Therefore, 


deration 

vefliga 


in  the  formula  V  2= 


\/  ng(\/  d  —  0,1) 


X 


-,  which,  for  one 


channel,  we  may  exprefs  thus,  V  rr  we  mu  ft  admit 

that  X  is  fenfibly  equal  to  a/  s  when  the  flope  is  very 
fmall  or  s  very  great.  But,  that  we  may  accurately 
exprefs  the  velocity  in  proportion  as  the  flope  augments, 
we^muft  have  X  greater  than  a/  s  ;  and  moreover, 

j  .  __ 

“r--  muft  inefeafe  as  /j  diminifhes.  Thefe  condi¬ 


tions  are  neceffary,  that  our  values  of  V,  deduced  from 

the  formula  V  =z  ,  may  agree  with  the  experiment. 

In  order  to  comprehend  every  degree  of  flope,  we 
muft  particularly  attend  to  the  motion  through  pipes, 
becaufe  open  canals  will  not  furnifh  us  with  inftances  of 
cxatl  trains  with  great  Hopes  and  velocities  We 

can  make  pipes  vertical.  In  this  cafe  j  is  y,  and  the 

velocity  is  the  greateft  pottible  for  a  train  by  the  adlion 
of  gravity  :  But  we  can  give  greater  velocities  than  this 
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by  increafing  the  head  of  water  beyond  what  produces 
the  velocity  of  the  train. 

Let  AB  (fig.  10.)  be  a  vertical  tube,  and  let  CA 
be  the  head  competent  to  the  velocity  in  the  tube, 
which  we  fuppofe  to  be  in  train.  The  flope  is  1,  and 
the  full  weight  of  the  column  in  motion  is  the  precife 

meafure  of  the  refiftance.  The  value  of  confidered 

j 

as  a  flope,  is  now  a  maximum ;  but,  confidered  as  ex¬ 
preffing  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  column  in 
motion  to  the  weight  which  is  in  equilibrio  with  the 
refiftance,  it  may  not  be  a  maximum ;  it  may  furpafs 
unity,  and  s  may  be  lefs  than  1.  For  if  the  veffel  be 
filled  to  E,  the  head  of  water  is  increafed,  and  will 
produce  a  greater  velocity,  and  this  will  produce  a 
greater  refiftance.  The  velocity  being  now  greater, 
the  head  EF  which  imparts  it  muft  be  greater  than 
CA.  But  it  will  not  be  equal  to  EA,  becaufe  the 
uniform  velocities  are  found  to  increafe  fafter  than  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  preftures.  This  is  the  general  fad. 
Therefore  F  is  above  A,  and  the  weight  of  the  column 
FB,  now  employed  to  overcome  the  refiftance,  is 
greater  than  the  weight  of  the  column  AB  in  motion. 

In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  y,  greater  than  unity,  is  a  fort 

of  fi&itious  flope,  and  only  reprefen ts  the  proportion 
of  the  refiftance  to  the  weight  of  the  moving  column. 
This  proportion  may  furpafs  unity. 

But  it  cannot  be  infinite:  For  fuppofing  the  head  of 
water  infinite  ;  if  this  produce  a  finite  velocity,  and 
we  dedud  from  the  whole  height  the  height  corre- 
fpoading  to  this  finite  velocity,  there  will  remain  an  in¬ 
finite  head,  the  meafure  of  an  infinite  refiftance  produ¬ 
ced  by  a  finite  velocity.  This  does  not  accord  with 
the  obferved  law  of  the  velocities,  where  the  refift- 
ances  adually  do  not  increafe  as  faft  as  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities.  Therefore  an  infinite  head  would  have 
produced  an  infinite  velocity,  hi  oppofition  to  the  re¬ 
flftances  :  taking  off  the  head  of  the  tube,  competent 
to  this  velocity,  at  the  entry  of  the  tube,  which  head 
would  alfo  be  infinite,  the  remainder  would  iu  all  pro¬ 
bability  be  finite,  balancing  a  finite  refiftance. 

Therefore  the  value  of  s  may  remain  finite,  although 
the  velocity  be  infinite  ;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  all  our 
cleareft  notions  of  the  reflftances. 

Adopting  this  principle,  we  muft  find  a  value  of  X 
which  will  anfvver  all  thefe  conditions.  2.  It  muft  be 
fenfibly  proportional  to  a/  s,  while  s  is  great.  It  muft 
always  be  lefs  than  a/  s.  3.  It  muft  deviate  from  the 
proportion  of  a/  s>  fo  much  the  more  as  \/  s  is  fmaller. 

4.  It  muft  not  vanifh  when  the  velocity  is  infinite. 

5.  It  muft  agree  with  a  range  of  experiments  with  every 
variety  of  channel  and  of  Hope. 

We  fhall  underftand  the  nature  of  this  quantity  X  bet¬ 
ter  by  reprefenting  by  lines  the  quantities  concerned  in 
forming  it. 

If  the  velocities  were  exadly  as  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  flopes,  the  equilateral  hyperbola  NKS  (fig.  10. 
nQ  2  )  between  its  afiymptotes  MA,  AB,  would  repre- 
A  * 

fent  the  equation  V  —  — — .  The  values  of  a/~s  would 
v  5 

be  reprefented  by  the  abfeifiae,  and  the  velocities  by  the 
ordinates,  and  V  a/  s  =  A  would  be  the  power  of  the 
hyperbola.  But  fince  thefe  velocities  are  not  fenfibly 
6  equal 
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A 

equal  to  -j-  except  when  \/  s  is  veiy  great,  and  devi- 

vs  t  #  h 

ate  the  more  from  this  quantity  as  \/  s  is  fmaller ;  we 
may  reprefent  the  velocities  by  the  ordinates  of  another 
curve  PGT,  which  approaches  very  near  to  the  hyper¬ 
bola,  at  a  great  di (lance  from  A  along  AB  ;  but  feps- 
?ates  from  it  when  the  abfciflfe  are  fmaller  :  fo  that  if 
AQ^reprefents  that  value  of  s  (which  we  have  feen 
may  become  lefs  than  unity),  which  correfponds  to  an 
infinite  velocity,  the  line  QO  maybe  the  adymptote  of 

the  new  curve.  Its  ordinates  &re  equal  to  while 

A 

ihofe  of  the  hyperbola  are  equal  to  ~r~s*  Therefore 

.  \/  s 

the  ratio  of  thefe  ordinates  or  ffiould  be  fuch  that 

it  lhall  be  fo  much  nearer  to  unity  as  \T~S  is  greater, 
,and  fhall  furpafs  it  fo  much  the  more  as  \ /  s  'is  fmal- 
ler. 

To  exprefs  X  therefore  as  fome  fun&ion  of  \/s  fo 
as  to  anfwer  thefe  conditions,  we  fee  in  general  that 
X  mud  be  lefs  than  \/s.  And  it  mud  not  be  equal  to 
any  power  of  ^  whofe  index  is  lefs  than  unity,  be- 
</  s 

caufe  then  would  differ  fo  much  the  rrfore  from  uni¬ 
ty  as  v7  is  greater.  Nor  mull  it  be  any  multiple  of 
s  fuch  as  for  the  fame  reafen.  If  we  make 

X.'zzy/s — Kj  K  being  a  condant  quantity,  we  may 
'anfwer  the  firfl  condition  pretty  well.  But  K  mufl  be 
very  fmall,  that  X  may  not  become  equal  to  nothing, 
except  in  fome  exceedingly  fmall  value  of  */s.  Now 
the  experiments  will  not  admit  of  this,  becaufe  the  ra- 

tio  does  not  increafe  fufficiently  to  correfpond 

with  the  velocities  which  we  obferve  in  certain  Hopes, 
unlefs  we  make  K  greater  than  unity,  which  again  is  in- 
confident  wfith  other  experiments.  We  learn  from  fuch 
canvafiing  that  it  will  hot  do  to  make  K  a  condant  quan¬ 
tity.  If  we  fhould  make  it  any  fractionary  power  of  Vh 
it  would  make  X  —  o,  that  is,  nothing,  when  s  is  =  I* 
which  is  alfo  contrary  to  experience.  It  would  feem, 
therefore,  that  nothing  will  anfwer  for  K  but  fome 
power  of  \/ s  which  has  a  variable  index.  The  loga¬ 
rithm  of  V a  has  this  property.  We  may  therefore 
try  to  make  X=  \/s — log.  Accordingly  if  we  try 

.A 

the  equation  V — -,  we  fhall  find  a 

very  great  agreement  with  the  experiments  till  the  de¬ 
clivity  becomes  confiderable,  or  about  which  is 
much  greater  than  any  river.  But  it  will  not  agree 
with  the  velocities  obferved  in  fome  mill  courfes,  and 
in  pipes  of  a  dill  greater  declivity,  and  gives  a  velocity 
that  is  too  fmall $  and  in  vertical  pipes  the  velocity  is 
not  above  one  half  of  the  true  one.  We  fhall  get  rid 
of  mod  of  thefe  incongruities  if  we  make  K  confid 
of  the  hypeibolic  logarithm  of  s  augmented  by  a 
i mall  conilant  quantity,  and  by  trying  various  values 
for  this  condant  quantity,  and  comparing  the  refults 
with  experiment,  we  may  hit  on  one  fufficiently  exadl 
for  all  pradlical  purpofes. 

Mr  De  Buat,  after  repeated  trials,  found  that  he 
.  would  have  a  very  great  conformity  with  experiment 
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bv  making  K  =  log.  s 4- 1, 6,  and  that  the  velocities  theory  1 

exhibited  in  his  expei imetits  would  be  very  well  repre-  ^ 

fented  by  the  formula  V- 

1  7j-LV(+i,6  I 

There  is  a  circumdance  which  our  author  feems  to  Mutual  j 
have  overlooked  on  this  occafion,  and  which  is  undoubt- -hriion  of  < 
edly  of  great  effetl  in  thefe  motions,  viz.  the  mutual 
adheiion  of  the  particles  of  water.  This  caufes  the 
water  which  is  descending  (in  a  vertical  pipe  for  ex¬ 
ample)  to  drag  more  water  after  it,  and  thus  greatly  in- 
creafes  its  velocity.  We  have  feeu  an  experiment  in  which 
the  water  iffued  from  the  bottom  of  a  refervoir  through 
a  long  vertical  pipe  having  a  very  gentle  taper.  It 
was  15  feet  long,  one  inch  diameter  at  the  upper  end, 
and  two  inches  at  the  lower.  The  depth  of  the  water 
in  the  refervoir  was  exa£lly  one  foot ;  in  a  minute  there 
Were  difeharged  2T95  cubic  feet  cf  water.  It  mud 
therefore  have  iffued  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  refervoir  with  the  velocity  of  8,85  feet  per  fecond. 

And  yet  we  know  that  this  head  of  water  could  not 
make  it  pafs  through  the  hole  with  a  velocity  greater 
than  6,56  feet  per  fecond.  This  increafe  mud  there¬ 
fore  have  arifen  from  the  caufe  we  have  mentioned,  and 
is  a  proof  of  the  great  intenfity  pf  this  force.  We 
doubt  not  but  that  the  difeharge  might  have  been 
much  more  increafed  by  proper  contrivances  ;  and  we 
know  many  indances  in  water  pipes  where  this  efFeft 
is  produced  in  a  very  great  degree.  56 

The  following  cafe  is  very  didimft:  Water  is  brought  An  a&u 
into  the  town  of  Dunbar  in  the  county  of  Ead  Lothian ca^e 
from  a  fpring  at  the  didance  of  about  3200  yards.  It 
is  conveyed  along  the  fird  1  roo  yards  in  a  pipe  of  two 
inches  diameter,  and  the  declivity  is  12  feet  nine  inch¬ 
es  ;  from  thence  the  water  flows  in  a  pipe  of  1 1  dia¬ 
meter,  with  a  declivity  of  44  feet  3  inches,  making  in 
all  5  7  feet.  When  the  work  was  carried  as  far  as  the 
two-inch  pipe  reached,  the  difeharge  was  found  to  be 
27  Scotch  pints,  of  103!  cubic  inches  each  in  a  minute. 

When  it  was  brought  into  the  town,  the  difeharge 
was  28.  Here  it  is  plain  that  the  defeent  along  the 
fecond  dretch  of  the  pipe  could  derive  no  impullion 
from  the  fird.  This  was  only  able  to  fupply  27  pints,  . 
and  to  deliver  it  into  a  pipe  of  equal  bore.  It  was  not 
equivalent  to  the  forcing  it  into  fmaller  pipe,  and  al- 
mod  doubling  its  velocity.  It  mud  therefore  have 
been  dragged  into  this  fmaller  pipe  by  the  weight  of 
what  was  defeending  along  it,  and  this  water  was  exert¬ 
ing  a  force  equivalent  to  a  head  of  1 6  indies,  increafing 
the  velocity  from  14  to  about  28.  57 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  if  this  formula  be  juft,^0^] 
there  can  be  no  declivity  fo  fmall  that  a  current  of  wa-^j;vd 
ter  will  not  take  place  in  it.  And  accordingly  none  wiU  pro 
has  been  obferved  in  the  furface  of  a  dream  when  thisduceac 
did  not  happen.  But  it  alio  ffiould  happen  with  re-rent* 
fpedl  to  any  declivity  of  bottom.  Yet  we  know  that 
water  will  hang  on  the  doping  furface  of  a  board  with¬ 
out  proceeding  further.  The  caufe  of  this  feems  to 
be  the  adheiion  of  the  water  combined  with  its  vifei-  - 
dity.  The  vifeidity  of  a  fluid  prefents  a  certain  force 
which  muft  be  overcome  before  any  current  can  take 
place. 

A  feries  of  important  experiments  were  made  by 
our  author  in  order  to  afeertain  the  relation  between 
the  velocity  at  the  furface  of  any  dream  and  that  at 

the 
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heory.  the  bottom.  Thefe  are  curious  and  valuable  on  many 
accounts.  One  circumstance  deferves  our  notice  here, 
viz.  that  this  difference  between  the  fuperjicial  and  bottom 
velocities  cf  any  Jlr earn  are  proportional  to  the  fquare  roots 

I  of  the  fjperjicial  velocities.  From  what  has  been  already 

faid  on  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  velocities  among 
the  adjoining  f  laments,  we  mufl  conclude  that  the  fame 
g  rule  holds  good  with  refpedt  to  the  velocity  of  fepara- 
tion  of  two  filaments  immediately  adjoining.  Hence 
we  learn  that  this  velocity  of  Separation  is  in  all  cafes 
indefinitely  fmall,  and  that  we  may,  without  danger  of 
any  fenfible  error,  fuppofe  it  a  conflant  quantity  in  all 
cafes. 

We  think,  with  our  ingenious  autlior,  that  on  a 
i*evICW0^  ^hefe  circiimftances,  there  is  a  conflant  or  in- 
y  -  fufce  var^ahle  portion  of  the  accelerating  force  employed  in 
ployed  overcoming  this  vifeidity  and  producing  this  mutual  Se¬ 
paration  of  the  adjoining  filaments.  We  may  exprefs 
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ver- 
asng  the 
idity, 

W* 


this  part  of  the  accelerating  force  by  a  part  of  that 

flope  which  conflitutes  the  whole  of  it.  If  it  were 
rot  employed  in  overcoming  this  refi fiance,  it  would 
produce  a  velocity  which  (on  account  of  this  refiflance) 

is  not  produced,  or  is  loft.  This  would  be  ^TgZll^/S. 

This  mufl  therefore  be.  taken  from  the  velocity  exhi¬ 
bited  by  our  general  formula.  When  thus  corredted,  it 

would  become  V=  (W — c,i)  (  — r — Y n  " 

V/-; 


ng 


But  as  the  term 


•LV"  x-h  j,6 


-Lv'H 


v'S-Lv'S'  v/S- 

compounded  ony  of  conflant  quantities,  we  mav  ex¬ 
prefs  it  by  a  Single  number.  This  has  been  colledted 
from  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  the  experiments  (efpe- 
cially  in  canals  and  great  bodies  of  water  moving  with 
very  Small  velocities  ;  in  which  cafe  the  effedts  of  vif¬ 
eidity  mufl  become  more  remarkable),  and  it  appears 

that  it  may  be  valued  at 


nearly. 

From 


0,09,  or  °>3  belies  very 


59 


the  whole  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
drawn  from  nature,  Supported  by  fuch  reafoning  as  our 
mofl  di Hindi  notions  of  the  internal  motions  will  ad. 
mjt,  and  authorifed  by  a  very  extenfive  comparifon 
with  experiment,  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  conclude 
a  complete  formula,  expreffive  of  the  uniform  motion 
of  water,  and  involving  every  circumfiance  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  any  fhare  in  the  operation. 

Therefore  let 

■mula  V  represent  the  mean  velocity,  in  inches  per  Second, 
u^f'  fnr  ^  an^"  current  of  water,  running  uniformly,  or  which 
:‘o  IN  rRA1N>  in  a  pipe  or  open  channel,  whofe  fee- 

cr.  tion,  figure,  and  Dope,  are  conflant,  but  its  length 

indefinite. 

d  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  that  is,  the  quotient 
arifing  from  dividing  the  fedtion  of  the  channel,  in 
fquat;e  inches,  by  its  border,  exprefled  in  linear  inches. 

J  Ihe  dope  of  the  pipe,  or  of  the  furface  of  the 
current.  It  is  the  denominator  of  theifradlion  expref- 
fing  tuis  Hope,  the  numerator  being  always  unity ;  and 
is  had  by  dividing  the  expanded  length  of  the  pipe  or 
channel  by  the  difference  of  height  of  its  two  extre¬ 
mities. 

Iol.  XVI.  Part  I. 


g  The  velocity  (in  inches  per  Second)  which  a  heavy  Theory, 
body  acquires  by  falling  during  one  Second.  r 

An  abftradt  conflant  number,  determined  by  ex¬ 
periment  to  be  243,7. 

L  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  quantity  to. which 
it  is  prefixed,  and  is  had  by  multiplying  the  common  lo¬ 
garithm  of  that  quantity  by  2,3026. 

We  Shall  have  in  every  inflance 

V_Vn.?  (W— C,  l) 

V7^CV7+W-°^Vd-c’l) 

Phis,  in  numbers,  and  Englifn  meafure,  is 
V  —  337  {'/d—o,v) 

v7=rvim-°-s 

And  in  French^  meafure 
v  _  297  ( ^7— o, » ) 


j  — L\/ ! ,6 


o,$(V  d— 0,1) 


The  following  table  contains  the  real  experiments 
from  which  this  formula  was  deduced,  and  the  compa¬ 
rifon  of  the  real  velocities  with  the  velocities  computed 
by  the  formula.  It  confifls  of  two  principal  Sets  of 
experiments.  The  firft  are  thofe  made  on  the  motion 
of  water  in  pipes.  The  Second  are  experiments  made 
on  open  canals  and  rivers.  In  the  firfl  fet,  column  iff 
contains  the  number  of  the  experiment ;  2d,  the  length 
of  the  tube;  3d,  the  height  of  the  refervoir;  4th,  the  va¬ 
lues  of  S,  deduced  from  column  Second  and  third  ; 
5th  gives  the  obferved  velocities ;  and  6th  the  veloci¬ 
ties  calculated  by  the  formula. 

In  the  Second,  fet,  column  2d  gives  the  area  of  the 
fe&ion  of  the  channel  ;  3d,  the  border  of  the  canal  or 
circumference  of  the  fcdlion,  deducting  the  horizontal  • 
width,  which  fuflains  no  friction  ;  4th,  the  fquare  root 
V  d  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  ;  5th,  the  denominator 
S  of  the  flope  ;  6th,  the  obferved  mean  velocities  ; 
and  7th,  the  mean  velocities  by  the  formula.  In  the 
la  ft  ten  experiments  on  large  canals  and  a  natural 
liver  the  6th  column  gives  the  obferved  velocities  at 
the  furface. 


Set  I.  Experiments  on  Pipes . 

Experiments  by  Chevalier  De  Buat. 


N° 

Length  1 
of 

Pipe.  1 

1  Height 

<1 

Refervoir. 

Values 

Cf  s. 

Velocities 
|  obferved. 

Veloci¬ 
ties  cal¬ 
culated. 

Vertical  Tube  t 
\I  d  - 

P  0  Pine  in  Diameter  and 
-  0,1 17851. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch- 

Inch. 

1  nch. 

1 

12 

l6,l66 

0,75636 

H>7°4 

I2,Oc6 

2 

I  2 

13,125 

0,9307 

9.753 

10,576 

Vertical  Pipe  1 
\/  d  ==  c 

4  Lines  Diameter ,  and 
>,176776  Inch . 

3 

34,166 

42,166 

0,9062 

45*4^8 

46,210 

4 

Do. 

38.333 

°>99,5 1 

43. i56 

43>721 

5 

•  Do. 

36,666 

1,0396 

42.385 

42,612 

6 

Do. 

;  35.333 

1,0781 

41.614 

4I>7I4 

60 

T able  con¬ 
taining  the 
ex,  eri- 
ments  from 
which  the 
formula  is 
de  luccd. 


Mm 


Tit 


R 


V 


R. 


The  fame  Pipe  horizontal. 


N° 

'  Length 
of 
Pipe 

Height 

of 

Refer  voir 

Values 
of  J. 

Velocities 

ohferved. 

Veloci¬ 
ties  cal¬ 
culated. 

inch. 

inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

inch. 

7 

34,166 

*4,583 

2,5^38 

26,202 

25,523 

8 

Do. 

9,292 

4,0367 

21,064 

19,882 

9 

Do. 

5,292 

7,036 

14,642 

*4,447 

10 

Da. 

2,083 

17,6378 

7*32° 

2,35* 

Vertical  Pipe  2  Lines  Diameter  and  \Tdzz  0,2041 24. 

64,945 
60,428 
57,838 

55, 321 

Same  Pipe  with  a  Jlope  of 


I  I 

3  6*25 

5*, 250 

0,85451 

64,373 

12 

Do. 

45,250 

0,96338 

59,605. 

*3. 

Do. 

41,916 

1,03808 

57,220 

*4 

Do. 

38,75o 

1,12047 

54>*86 

t6 

36,25 

I5,292 

2,7901 

33>378 

*7 

Do. 

8,875 

4,76076 

25*43° 

*18 

Do. 

5,292 

7,89587 

19*94° 

*9 

Do. 

2,042 

20,01637 

10,620 

20 

36,25 

53,25° 

0,95235 

85,769 

21 

Do 

50,250 

I  ,00642 

82,471 

22 

Do. 

48,333 

1,0444 

81,6467 

23 

Do. 

48,333 

t  ,0444 

79,9483 

24 

Do. 

47,916 

1,0529 

81,027 

25 

Do. 

44,750 

1,1241 

76,079 

26 

Do. 

41,250 

D2157 

73,81* 

1,3024 

27  h6,25  I  37,5  I  1  »3323  I  70,822  1  70,138 
The  fame  Pipe  Horizontal* 


28 

29 
3° 

3 1 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


Pipes  fe  fifthly  Horizontal  =  0,5,  or  I  Inch 

Diameter . 


36,25 

20,166 

2>43°3 

5  *,956 

50,140 

Do. 

9,083 

5,2686 

33,577 

32,442 

Do. 

7,364 

6,4504 

28,658 

28,801 

Do. 

5,  * 

9,3573 

23^.01 

23>*95 

Do. 

4,916 

9,5097 

22,9^9 

22»974 

Do. 

4,833 

9,6652 

22,679 

22,754 

Do. 

3,708 

12,4624 

*9,587 

*9,55Q 

Do. 

2,7*3 

*6,3135 

16,631 

>6,324 

Do. 

2,083 

21,6639 

14,295 

14,003 

Do. 

1,625 

27,5102 

12,680 

12,115 

Do. 

0,833 

52,3427 

7,577 

,  8,215 

39 

40 

4.i 

42 


1*7 

36 

5  >6503 

84,945 

i*7 

26,666 

7,48 

71,3°* 

*3S>5 

20,950 

10,3215 

58,808 

1.1.7  1 

18 

10,788b 

58,310 

*,3024 

1 5  |  36,25  I  33>5°°  i  *,29174  |  51,151  |  50,983 
Same  Pipe  horizontal, 

33*,67 
2  4,5 5  3 
1 8,3 1 3 
10,492 

Vertical  Pipe  2,%  Lines  Diameter ,  and  y^— cj245798- 

85,201 
82,461 

80,698 

80.3  18 

77.3  1  8 
73,904 


The  Jame  Pipe  with  the  fope 


N° 

Length 

of 

Pipe 

H'ght 

of 

Prefer  voir. 

Value, 

of/. 

Velocities 
otfe.  v^d 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

ImcIi. 

43 

>3875 

6 

35,1962 

29*341 

44 

737 

33,6658 

28,660 

45 

Do. 

14,6 

54,2634 

2  1,856 

46 

Do. 

*3*7 

57,7772 

20,970 

47 

Do. 

i*, 32 

64, *573 

1 9*99 1  * 

48 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

8,96  1 
8,96  j 

87,8679 

16,6257 

16,284$ 

5° 

Do. 

7,780 

101,0309 

15,112 

51 

Do. 

5*93 

132,161 7 

*3,3*5. 

52 

53 

Do. 

Do. 

4*2  7 

4*2  J 

186,0037 

10,6717 

1 0,44 1 S 

54 

138,5 

°*7 

257,8863 

8,689 

55 

737 

°»5 

1540.75 

3,623 

56 

737 

0,15 

5**3, 42  . 

1,589 

Veloci¬ 
ties  ca!- 
culated. 

Inch. 

29,663 

29,412 

22,056 

21,240 

19,950 

1 6,543 
*5,232 

13,005 

10,656 

8,824 

3,2*8 

*,647 


57 

58 


Experiments  by  the  Abbe  Bossut. 

Horizontal  Pipe  I  Inch  Diameter  t/~d  —  C,§. 

'  21,975 
11,756 

Inch  Diameter  */I—  0,5774. 


I  600  1  12 

|  54>5966  | 

22,282 

1  6 so  1  4 

1161,312  | 

12,223 

Horizontal  Pipe 


59 

360 

24 

19,0781 

48,534 

49,5*5 

60 

720 

24 

33,6166 

34,473 

35,  *30 

61 

360 

1 2 

37,0828 

33>*6o 

33»*°6 

62 

1080 

24 

48,3542 

28,075 

28,21  i 

63 

x44° 

24 

63,1806 

24,004 

24,023 

64 

720 

12 

66,3020 

23*36° 

23*345 

65 

1800 

24 

78,0532 

21,032 

2  1,182 

66 

2160 

24 

92,9474 

18,896 

19,096 

67 

1080 

1 2 

95,8756 

18,943 

18,749 

68 

1440 

1 2 

125,6007 

16,128 

I5,99I 

69 

i8co 

1 2 

155,4015 

14,066 

14,  Ix9 

7° 

2160 

12 

185,2487 

1 2,560 

12,750 

Horizontal  Pipe  2,01  Inch  Diameter  J  —  0,708946. 

-  *  58,803 

43» *36 
39,587 
35,096 
30,096 
28,796 
26,639 
24,079 
13,400 
20,076 
17,788 
16,097 


71 

360 

24 

21,4709 

58,903 

72 

720 

24 

■35,8082 

43, 

73 

360 

12 

4*>2759 

40, 322 

74 

ic8o 

24 

50,4119 

35,765 

75 

*44° 

24 

65,1448 

30,896' 

76 

720 

12 

70,1426 

29,2*5 

77 

1800 

24 

79,8487 

2  7,47° 

78 

2160 

24 

94,7901 

*7,73* 

79 

1080 

12 

99,4979 

23,806 

80 

1440 

12 

129,0727 

20,707 

81 

1800 

12 

158,7512 

18,304 

82 

2160 

12 

'188,5179 

*6,377 

Mr  Couplet’s  Experiments 
Pipe  5  Inches  Diameter  */~d— 


&5>524 

72,617 

60,034 

58>472 


83 

8424O 

25 

33/8,26 

5>323 

84 

Do. 

24. 

3518,98 

5»213 

85 

Do. 

21,083 

4005,66 

4.806 

86 

Do. 

16,750 

5041,61 

4*127 

87 

Do. 

**>333 

7450,42 

3^54 

88 

Do. 

5,583 

>51  19,96 

2>01  I 

at  Verfailles . 

1,11803. 

5,287 
5,168 
.4,807 

4,225 

3>388 


2>254' 


Pi^  18  /rcetai  Diameter  <tzz  2,12132. 

89  1 43,200 1  145-0831  3°4>973  I 


39, *59  |  4°>5rc 

S*T 
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Set  II.  Experiments  with  a  Wooden 
Canal. 


N° 

Se&l-n 
cf  j 

B<  rder 
of 

Value* 

Values 

Mean 

Velocity 

Mean 

Wloc. 

Canal.  | 

Canal. 

of  \/ d. 

of  s. 

cbfervcd 

calc. 

Trapezium  Canal. 

Ii  ch. 

In  h. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

In  h. 

o 

18,84 

13,06 

l/20  J  07 

2  t  2 

27,5  1 

27ri  9 

91 

50,60 

29,50 

',3C96 

2  I  2 

28,92 

29,88 

92 

83-43 

26 

I,79l3 

41  2 

27, «4 

2«,55 

93 

27,20 

>5.3' 

!,332  9 

427 

18,28 

20,39 

94 

39>36 

18,13 

',4734 

427 

20,30 

22,71 

95 

5°»44 

20,3*7 

',5736 

427 

22,37 

24*37 

96 

56-43 

2  1,50 

1,6201 

427 

23,54 

25,M 

97 

98-74 

28,25 

4,8696 

43  2 

28,29 

29,06 

9^ 

100,74 

28,53 

1,879  c 

43  2 

28,52 

29>23 

99 

119,58 

3i,°6 

1,9622 

43  2 

30,16 

30,60 

ioo 

J  26,20 

3 1  >9 1 

1,9887 

43  2 

3', 58 

3  l*°3 

301 

130, 71 

3  -’>47 

2,0064 

43  2 

3  '>89 

3 1 ,3  2" 

102 

103 

*35>32 

20,83 

33>°3 

13,62 

2,0241 

<,2367 

432 

1728 

3M2 

8,94 

3  1,^1 
8,58 

104 

34.37 

'7>  . 

1,4219 

1728 

9,7  * 

9,98 

IO5 

36.77 

17,56 

',447' 

1728 

'  ’,45 

10,17 

106 

42,01 

18,69 

',4992 

1728 

i2,34 

IO>53 

1 

Reftangular  Canal. 

to? 

34*5° 

21,25 

1,27418 

458 

20,24 

1 8,66 

708 

86,25 

27,25 

1,77908 

458 

28,29 

26,69 

109 

21,25 

1,27418 

929 

'3-56 

12,53 

1 10 

35, *22 

2i,33 

1,28499 

1412 

9,20 

10,01 

1 1 1 

5  !»75 

23,25 

I,49I9» 

1412 

12,10 

11,76 

1  12 

76,19 

26,08 

I,70Q2I 

>412 

HriT 

13*59 

I  13 

105,78 

29, 1 7 

I, 9°427 

1412 

1 5>55 

i5*24 

1 14 

69, 

25,25 

1,65308 

9288 

4,59 

4  >56 

«ij 

155>2S 

35,25 

2,09868 

9288 

5,70 

5,86 

Set  1IL  Experiments  on  the  Canal  of 
Jard. 


N 

Seriion  \ 
of 

Canal. 

Bonier 

of 

Canal. 

Values 
of  \/  d. 

Values 

of 

Velocity 
obf.  at 
Surface. 

Veloci¬ 
ty  cal¬ 
culated. 

«■ 

1 16 

16252 

402 

6,3583 

89'9 

17,42 

18,77 

fi7 

I  1905 

366 

5,7  °32° 

1 1520 

12,17 

14,52 

1 18 

IO475 

360 

5,3942 

'536o 

15,74 

1  I,6l 

1 19 

7858 

340 

4,8074 

2C827 

9,61 

8,38 

1 20 

7376 

337 

4,6784 

27648 

7,79 

7,07 

1 2 1 

6125 

,  324 

4,3475 

27648 

7,27 

6,55 

Experiments  on  the  River  Maine. 

N° 

Section 

of 

Border 

of 

Value* 

Value* 

of  S. 

Velocit) 

at 

Veloc. 

(mean) 

River. 

River 

(  f  \Ed» 

Surface 

calcul. 

l  22 

3 '498 

569 

7,4,974 

6048 

35," 

27,62 

28,76 

I23 

38838 

601 

8,03879 

64' 3 

3', 77 

124 

30905 

568 

7,37632 

32  95' 

>3,6' 

10,08 

I2i 

39639 

6C4 

8,10108 

35723 

15,96 

IC>53 
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This  companion  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  tnoft  Theory.  ^ 
fotisfa&ory,  and  (hows  the  great  penetration  and  ad- 
drefs  of  the  author,  in  fo  fuccefsfully  fifting  and  ap¬ 
preciating  the  fhare  which  each  co-operating  circum- 
fiance  has  had  in  producing  the  very-  intricate  and  com* 
plicated  effect.  It  adds  fome  weight  to  the  principles 
on  which  he  has  proceeded  in  this  analyfis  of  the  me¬ 
dian  ifm  of  hydraulic  motion,  and  muff  give  us  great  fa 
confidence  in  a  theory'  fo  fairly  effablifhed  on  a  very  co- The  theory 
pious  induction.  The  author  offers  it  only  as  a  ratio- * 
nal  and  well-founded  probability.  To  this  character  it  probability, 
is  certainly  intitlcd  ;  for  the  fuppofitions  made  in  it  and 
are  agreeable  to  the  moil  diftindt  notions  we  can  form 
of  thefe  internal  motions.  And  it  muff  always  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  inveftigation  of  the  formula,  al¬ 
though  it  be  rendered  fomewhat  more  perfpicuous  by 
thus  having  recourfe  to  thofe  notions,  has  no  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  truth  of  the  principles.  For  it  is,  in  fa£l, 
nothing  but  a  claflification  of  experiments,  which  are 
grouped  together  by  fome  one  circumilance  of  dope, 
velocity,  form  of  fed  ion,  &c.  in  order  to  difeover  the 
law  of  the  changes  which  are  induced  by  a  variation  of 
the  circumftances  which  do  not  referable.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  was  precifely  fimilar  to  that  of  tile  aftronomer 
when  he  deduces  the  elements  of  an  orbit  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  obfervations.  This  was  the  talk  of  Mr  dc  Buat  ; 
and  he  candidly  and  rnodeftly  informs  us,  that  the  find¬ 
ing  out  analytical  forms  of  exprefiion  which  would  ex¬ 
hibit  thefe  changes  was  the  work  of  Mr  Benezech  de  St 
Honore,  a  young  officer  of  engineers,  and  his  colleague 
in  the  experimental  courfe.  It  does  honour  to  his 
drill  and  addrefs;  and  we  think  the  whole  both  a  pretty 
and  inftru&ive  fpecimen  of  the  method  of  difeovering 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  midff  of  complicated  pheno¬ 
mena.  Daniel  Bernoulli  firfl  gave  the  rules  of  this  me¬ 
thod,  and  they  have  been  greatly  improved  by  Lam¬ 
bert,  Condorcct,  and  De  la  Grange.  Mr  Coulomb 
has  given  fome  excellent  examples  of  their  application 
to  the  difeovery  of  the  laws  of  fridlion,  of  magnetical 
and  ele&rical  attra&ion,  &c.  But  this  prefent  work 
is  the  mod  perfpicuous  and  familiar  of  them  all.  It  is 
the  empirical  method  of  generalifing  natural  phenome¬ 
na,  and  of  deducing  general  rules,  of  which  we  can 
give  no  other  demonffralion  but  that  they  are  faithful 
repre  fen  tat  ions  of  matters  of  fadl.  We  hope  that  others, 
encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  Mr  de  Buat,  will  follow 
this  example,  where  public  utility  is  preferred  to  a  dif- 
play  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

Although  the  author  may  not  have  hit  upon  the 
precife  modus  operandi,  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  nature  feems  to  aft  in  a  way  not  unlike  what  is  fa 
here  fuppofed.  At  any  rate,  the  range  of  experiments  The  expe- 
is  fo  extenfive,  and  fo  multifarious,  that  few  cafes  can 
occur  which  are  not  included  among  them.  The  ex-  liable.  **  1 
periments  will  always  retain  their  value  (as  we  prefume 
that  they  are  faithfully  narrated),  whatever  may  become 
of  the  theory  ;  and  we  are  con  dent  that  the  formula 
will  give  an  anfwer  to  any  queffion  to  which  it  may  be 
applicable  infinitely  preferable  to  the  vague  gueis  of 
the  mo  ft  fagacious  and  experienced  engineer. 

We  muff  however  obferve,  that  as  the  experiments 
on  pipes  were  all  made  with  fcrupulous  care  in  the  con¬ 
trivance  and  execution  of  the  apparatus  excepting  only 
thofe  of  Mr  Couplet  on  the  main  pipes  at  Versailles, 
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Theory,  we  may  prefume  that  tne  formula  gives  the  greateft 
velocities  which  can  be  expe&ed.  In  ordinary  works, 
The^vclo-i  w^iere  joints  are  rough  or  leaky,  where  drops  of  folder 
ty  given  by  hang  in  the  inftde,  where  cocks  intervene  with  defi- 
the  formvlacient  water-ways,  where  pipes  have  aukward  bendings, 
too  large  contractions,  or  enlargements,  and  where  they  may  con- 
ry^vorks**  ta‘n  ^*ai1^  or  a*r’  we  ^lou^  reckon  on  a  fmaller  velocity 
than  what  refults  from  our  calculation  ;  and  we  prefume 
that  an  undertaker  may  with  confidence  promife  y-  of 
this  quantity  without  any  rifk  of  difappointing  his  em¬ 
ployer.  We  imagine  that  the  aCtual  performance  of 
canals  will  be  much  nearer  to  the  formula. 

-We  have  made  inquiry  after  works  of  this  kind  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Britain,  that  we  might  compare  tliem  with  the 
formula.  But  all  our  canals  are  locked  and  without 
motion  ;  and  we  have  only  learned  by  an  accidental  in¬ 
formation  from  Mr  Watt,  that  a  canal  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  is  1 8  feet  wide  at  the  furface,  and  fe- 
ven  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep,  and  has  a 
Hope  of  one  inch  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  runs  with  the 
velocity  of  I  7  inches  per  fecond  at  the  furface,  1  o  at 
the  bottom,  and  1 4  in  the  middle.  If  we  compute 
the  motion  of  this  canal  by  our  formula,  we  fhall  find 
the  mean  velocity  to  be  13-f. 

No  river  in  the  world  has  had  its  motions  fo  much 
fcrutinifed  as  the  Po  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century. 
It  had  been  a  fubjeeft  of  100  years  continual  litigation 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bolognefe  and  the  Fer- 
rarefe,  whether  the  waters  of  the  Rheno  fhould  be 
thrown  into  the  Tronco  de  Venezia  or  Po  Grande. 
This  occafioned  very  numerous  meafures  to  be  taken  of 
its  fe&ions  and  declivity,  and  the  quantities  of  water 
which  it  contained  in  its  different  ftates  of  fullnefs. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  long  eftablifhed  methods  of 
meafuring  waters,  which  were  in  force  in  Lombardy, 
made  no  account  of  the  velocity,  and  not  all  the  intrea¬ 
ties  of  Caftelli,  Grandi,  and  other  moderns,  could  prevail 
on  the  vifitors  in  this  procefs  to  deviate  from  the  efta- 
blifhed  methods.  We  have  therefore  110  minute  accounts 
of  its  velocity,  though  there  are  many  rough  eftimates 
to  be  met  with  in  that  valuable  colle&ion  publifhed  at 
Florence  in  1723,  of  the  writings  on  the  motion  of 
rivers.  From  them  we  have  extra&ed  the  only  precife 
clfervatians  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  work. 

The  Po  Grande  receives  no  river  from  Stellata  to 
the  fea,  and  its  flope  in  that  interval  is  found  moft  fur- 
prifingly  uniform,  namely  fix  inches  in  the  mile  (redu¬ 
ced  to  Englifh  meafure).  The  breadth  in  its  great 
frefhes  is  759  feet  at  Lago  Scuro,  with  a  very  uniform 
depth  of  31  feet.  In  its  lowelt  ftate  (in  which  it  is 
called  Po  Magra),  its  breadth  is  not  lefs  than  70c, 
and  its  depth  about  ioi. 

The  Rheno  has  a  uniform  declivity  from  the  Ponte 
Emilio  to  Vigarano  of  15  inches  per  mile.  Its  breadth 
in  its  greatell  frefhes  is  189  feet,  and  its  depth  9. 

Signor  Corrade  in  his  report  fays,  that  in  the  flate 
of  the  great  frefhes  the  velocity  of  the  Rheno  is  moft 
exa£lly  -f  of  that  of  the  Po. 

Grandi  fays  that  a  great  frefh  in  the  Rheno  employs 
12  hours  (by  many  obfervations  of  his  own)  to  come 
from  Ponte  Emilio  to  Vigarano,  which  is  30  miles. 
This  is  a  velocity  of  44  inches  per  fecond.  And,  by 
Corrade’s  proportion,  the  velocity  of  the  Po  Grande 
inuft  be  55  inches  per  fecond. 

Montanan’s  obfervation  gives  the  Po  Magra  a  velo¬ 
city  of  3 1  inches  per  fecond* 
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Let  us  compare  thefe  velocities  with  tlie  velocities  Theory, 
calculated  by  Buat’s  formula.  —  v-— j 

The  hydraulic  mean  depths  d  and  D  of  the  Rheno 
and  Po  in  the  great  frefhes  deduced  from  the  above 
meafures,  are  9 S,6  and  344  inches  ;  and  their  Hopes 
s  and  S  are  and  Tol^o*  I  his  will  give 
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inches,  t 

Thefe  refults  differ  very  little  from  the  velocities 
above  mentioned.  And  if  the  velocity  correfponding 
to  a  depth  of  3 1  feet  be  deduced  from  that  obferved 
by  Montanan  in  the  Po  Magra  10  feet  deep,  011  the 
fuppofition  that  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  V d,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  about  53^  inches  per  fecoad. 

This  companion  is  therefore  highly  to  the  credit  qf  flighly  to 
the  theory,  and  would  have  been  very  agreeable  to  *he  credit 
M.  de  Buat,  had  he  known  it,  as  we  hope  it  is  to  our°fthetta« 
readers.  .  ory* 

We  have  collected  many  accounts  of  water  pipes,  and 
made  the  companions,  and  we  flatter  ourlelves  that  thefe 
have  enabled  us  to  improve  the  theory.  They  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  proper  place  ;  and  we  may  juft  obierve 
here,  that  the  two-inch  pipe,  which  we  formerly  fpoke 
of  as  conveying  the  water  to  Dunbar,  fhould  have  yield¬ 
ed  only  25  f  Scotch  pints  per  minute  by  the  formula, 
inflead  of  275  a  fmall  error. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  hefitation  in  faying  that  this 
fmgle  formula  of  the  uniform  motion  of  water  is  one 
of  the  moft  valuable  prefents  which  natural  fcience  and 
the  arts  have  received  during  the  courfe  of  this  cen¬ 
tury. 

We  hoped  to  have  made  this  fortunate  invefligation 
of  the  chevalier  de  Buat  flill  more  acceptable  to  our 
readers  by  another  table,  which  fhould  contain  the  va- 
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clivity  that  can  occur  in  water  pipes,  canals,  or  rivers* 

Aided  by  this,  which  fuperfedes  the  only  difficult  part 
of  the  computation,  a  perfon  could  calculate  the  velo¬ 
city  for  any  propofed  cafe  in  lefs  than  two  minutes. 

But  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  ready  for  its  ap¬ 
peal  ance  in  this  article,  but  we  fhall  not  fail  to  give  it 
when  we  refume  the  fubjeeft  in  the  article  Wjter- 
IVorks  ;  and  we  hope  even  to  give  its  refults  on  a  fcale 
which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  will  enablh 
the  unlearned  practitioner  to  folve  any  queftion  with 
accuracy  in  half  a  minute. 

We  have  now  eftablifhed  in  fome meafure  a  Theory 
of  Hydraulics,  by  exhibiting  a  general  theorem 
which  expreffes  the  relation  of  the  chief  circumftances 
of  all  fuch  motions  as  have  attained  a  ftate  of  perma¬ 
nency,  in  fo  far  as  this  depends  on  the  magnitude, 
form,  and  flope  of  the  channel.  This  permanency  we 
have  exprefted  by  the  term  train,  faying  that  the  dream 
is  in  train. 

We  proceed  to  confjder  the  fubordinate  circumftances 
contained  in  this  theorem  ;  fucli  as,  1 ft,  The  forms 
which  nature  or  art  may  give  to  the  bed  of  a  running 
flream,  and  the  manner  of  expreffing  this  form  in  our 
theorem.  id}  The  gradations  of  the  velocity,  by  which 
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it  decreafes  in  the  different  filaments,  from  the  axis  or 
'  mod  rapid  filament  to  the  border  ;  and  the  connedion 
of  this  with  the  mean  velocity,  which  is  exprefied  by 
our  formula.  3^,  Having  acquired  fome  didind  no¬ 
tions  of  this,  we  fhall  be  able  to  lee  the  manner  in  which 
undid  11  r bed  nature  works  in  forming  the  beds  of  our  ri¬ 
vers,  the  forms  which  die  affeds,  and  which  we 
mud  imitate  in  all  their  local  modifications,  if  we  would 
fecure  that  permanency  which  is  the  evident  aim  of  all 
her  operations.  We  dial!  here  learn  the  mutual  adion- 
of  the  current  and  its  bed,  and  the  circumdanccs  which 
enfure  the  liability  of  both.  Thefe  we  may  call  the 
regimen  or  the  confervatwn  of  the  dream,  and  may  fay 
that  it  is  in  regimen,  or  in  confer  vat  ion.  This  has  a  re¬ 
lation,  not  to  the  dhnenfions  and  the  dope  alone,  or  to 
the  accelerating  force  and  the  refidance  arifing  from 
mere  inertia  ;  it  refpeds  immediately  the  tenacity  of  the 
bed,  and  is^different  from  the  train .  :  .  t 

4 thy  1  hefe  pieces  of  information  wall  explain  the 
deviation  of  rivers  from  the  redilineal  courfe  ;  the  refin¬ 
ance  occalioned  by  thefe  deviations  ;  and  the  circumdan- 
ees  on  which  the  regimen  of  a  winding  dream  depends. 

§  l.  Of  the  Forms  of  the  Channel, 

The  numerator  of  the  fradion  which  exprefles  the 
velocity  of  a  river  in  train  has  \/J  for  one  of  its  fac¬ 
tors.  That  form,  therefore,  is  mod  favourable  to  the 
motion  which  gives  the  greated  value  to  what  we  have 
called  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  d>  This  is  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  femicircle,  and  here  d  is  equal  to  half  the 
radius ;  and  all  other  figures  of  the  fame  area  are  the 
more  favourable,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  a  femicir¬ 
cle.  This  is  the  form,  therefore,  of  all  conduit  pipes, 
and  diould  be  taken  for  aqueduds  which  are  built  of 
mafonry.  Eafe  and  accuracy  of  execution,  however, 
have  made  engineers  prefer  a  redangular  form  ;  but 
neither  of  thefe  will  do  for  a  channel  formed  out  of  the 
ground.  We  fhall  foon  fee  that  the  femicircle  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  a  regimen  ;  and,  if  we  proceed  through  the 
regular  polygons,  we  fhall  find  that  the  half  hexagon  is 
the  only  one  which  has  any.  pretenfions  to  a  regimen  5 
yet  experience  fliows  11s,  that  even  its  banks  are  too 
deep  for'almofl  any  foil.  A  dry  earthen  bank,  not 
bound  together  by  grafs  roots,  wilKhardly  Rand  with  a 
dope  of  45  degrees;  and  a  canal  which  conveys  running 
waters  will  not  Hand  with  this  dope.  Banks  whofe 
bale  is  to  their  height  as  4  to  3  will  Hand  very  well  in 
moid  foils,  and,  this  is  a  dope  very  ufually  given.  This 
form  is  even  affeded  in  the  fpontaneous  operations  of 
nature,  in  the  channels  which  fhe  digs  for  the  rills  and 
rivulets  in  the  higher  and  deeper  grounds. 

This  form  has  fome  mathematical  and  mechanical 
properties  which  intitle  it  to  fome  further  notice.  Let 
ABEC  (fig.  it.)  be  fuch  a  trapezium,  and  AHGC 
the  redangle  of  equal  width  and  depth.  Bifed  HB 
ana  EG  by  the  verticals  FD  and  KI,  and  draw  the 
verticals  b  B,  *  E.  Becaufe  AH  :  HB~  3  :  4,  we  have 
AB^5,  and  BD=2,  and  FD  3,  and  BD  +  DF= 
BA.  From  thefe  premiffes  it  follows,  that  the  trape¬ 
zium  ABEC  has  the  fame  area  with  the  rcdangle;  for 
HB  being  bifeded  in  D,  the  triangles  AC F,  BCD 
are  equal.  ,  Alfo  the.  border  ABEC,  which  is  touched 
by  the  pafilng-  dream,  is  equal  to  FDIK.  Therefore 
the  mean  depth,  which  is  the  quotient  of  the  area  divi¬ 
ded  by  the  border,  is  the  fame  in  both  ;  and  this  is  the 
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cafe,  whatever  is  the  width  BE  at  the  bottom,  or  even  Theory. 

though  there  be  no  redangle  fuch  as  b  BE  e  iuterpofed - v —  J 

between  the  fiant  Tides. 

Of  all  redangles,  that  whofe  breadth  is  twice  the  pefr^rm 
height,  or  which  is  half  of  a  fquare,  gives  the  greated  fa  chan- 
mean  depth.  If,  therefore,  FK  be  double  of  FD,  theneL 
trapezium  ABEC,  which  has  the  fame  area,  wall  have 
the  larged  mean  depth  of  any  fuch  trapezium,  and  will 
be  the  bed  form  of  a  channel  for  conveying  run¬ 
ning  waters.  In  this  cafe,  we  have  AC  =  10,  AH  = 

3,  and  BE -2.  Or  we  may  fay  that  the  bed  form  is 
a  trapezium,  whofe  bottom  width  is  f  of  the  depth, 
and  whofe  extreme  width  is  This  form  approaches 
very  near  to  that  which  the  torrents  in  the  hills  natu¬ 
rally  dig  for  themfelves  in  uniform  ground,  where  their 
adion  is  not  checked  by  ftones  which  they  lay  bare,  or 
wlrich  they  depofit  in  their  courfe.  This  fhows  us,  and 
it  will  be  fully  confirmed  by  and  by,  that  the  channel 
of  a  river  is  not  a  fortuitous  thing,  but  has  a  relation 
to  the  confidency  of  the  foil  and  velocity  of  the 
dream. 

A  redangle,  whofe  breadth  is  of  the  depth  of  wa¬ 
ter,  will  therefore  have  the  fame  mean  depth  with  a 
triangle  whofe  furface  width  is  j  of  its  vertical  depth  ; 
for  this  is  the  dimenfions  when  the  redangle  b  BEf  is 
taken  away. 

Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  fedion  of  any  channel,  <uj 
its  width  (when  redangular),  and  h  its  depth  of  water. 

Then  what  we  have  called  its  mean  depth,  or  d>  will  be 
A  <W  h  /-v  -r 

Ur  it  q  exprefles  the  ratio  of  the 


w-j-  2  hi  <10 -f  2  b 
width  to  the  depth  of  a  redangular  bed ;  that  is 
vj 

?= 


if 


^  ,  wc  have  a  very  Ample  and  ready  exprefiion  for 

the  mean  depth,  either  from  the  width  or  depth.  For 

1  *iv  ,  q  h 

d  — - —  ,  or  d  z=z  A — • 

#  y-f-2 

Therefore,  if  the  depth  were  infinite,  and  the  width 

finite,  we  fhouldhave  d=z  —  ;  or  if  the  width  be  infi- 
2 

nite,  and  the  depth  finite,  we  have  d  =zh.  And  thefe 
are  the  limits  of  the  values  of  d ;  and  therefore,  in  ri¬ 
vers  whofe  width  is  always  great  in  comparifon  of  the 
depth,  we  may  without  much  error  take  their  real 
depth  for  their  hydraulic  mean  depth.  Hence  we  de^Eftlmate 
rive  a  rule’  of  eafy  recolledion,  and  which  will  at  all  0f  the  ex¬ 
times  give  us  a  very  near  edimate  of  the  velocity  and  pence  oft 
expence  of  a  running  dream,  viz,  that  the  velocities  ^running 
nearly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  depths ,  We  find  this^ream° 
confirmed  by  many  experiments  of  Michelotti. 

Alfo,  when  we  are  allowed  to  fuppofe  this  ratio  of  the 
velocities  and  depths,  that  is,  in  a  redangular  canal  of 
great  breadth  and  fmall  depth,  we  fhall  have  the  quantities 
difeharged  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  cubes  of  the 
velocities.  For  the  quantity  difeharged  d  is  as  the  ve¬ 
locity  and  area  jointly,  that  is,  as  the  height  and  velo¬ 
city  jointly,  becaufe  when  the  width  is  the  fame  the 

area  is  as  the  height.  Therefore,  we  have  d  h  v, _ 

But,  by  the  above  remark,  h  =  v2.  Therefore,  d 
;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  BofTut, 
vol.  ii.  236.  Alfo,  becaufe  d  is  as  v  h9  when  <w  is 
conftant,  and  by  the  above  remark  (allowable  when 
<iv  is  very  great. in  proportion  to  h)  v  is  as  h9  we 
have  d  as  h  a/  /;,  or  h\}  or  the  fquares  of  the  difeharges* 

pro.* 


ayS 


R 


Theory  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  heights  in  re&angular* 
beds,  and  in  their  correfponding  trapeziums. 

RuleHor  i.  Knowing  the  mean  depth  and  the  proportion  of 
finding  the  the  width  and  real  depth,  we  can  determine  the  dimen- 
dimenfionsjfions  of  the  bed,  and  we  have  <w  =  q  d-\-2 d>  and  h—d 
2  d 


+  ' 


9  ’ 


2.  If  we  know  the  area  and  mean  depth,  we  can  in 
like  manner  find  the  dimenfions,  that  is,  tu  and  h  :  for 

Azzzvh9  and  d—  ;  therefore  w=  TL — 2  A 

tu  +  2  h  4  d* 

2  d 


3 

given, 

2  h  d 


?3 

■“Mean 


vdepth, 


If  d  be  known,  and  one  of  the  dimenfions  be 
we  can  find  the  other  ;  for  d  =:  gives 


w  +  2  // 


and  h  —  ■ 


-  t- 

/> —  d  tv — 2d 

4.  If  the  velocity  V  and  the  fiope  S  for  a  river  in 


train  be  given: 
/ _ 297 

WS 


IVS  + 

we  deduce  \/  d  — °?1  ^ 


we  can  find  the  mean  depth  ;  for  V  = 

==7“'°>3)  (V'X  —  o,l ).  Whence 
1,6  V 

,  and 
0,3 
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And  Hope. 


a/S — Ly/S-fi  I»6) 

*/~d  —  to  this,  quantity  +  01* 


5.  We  can  deduce  the  fiope  which  will  put  in  train 
a  river  whofe  channel  has  given  dimenfions.  Wp  make 


We  make 

297  (y/J—  o,t)  _  ^  s.  This  rtiould  be  =  v'  S 

V+0,3  (\/ d — 0, 1  ) 

—  L  which  we  corredl  by  trials,  which  will 

be  exemplified  when  we  apply  thefe  dodlrines  to  prac¬ 
tice. 

Having  thus  eflabliihed  the  relation  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumflances  of  the  form  of  the  channel  to  our 
general  formula,  we  proceed  to  confider, 

§  2.  The  gradations  of  velocity  from  the  middle  of  the 
Jlrtam  to  the  Jidss . 

Thk  knowledge  of  this  is  ncceffary  for  underflanding 
the  regimen  of  a  river  ;  for  it  is  the  velocity  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  in  conta£l  with  the  bed  which  produces  ,  any 
change  in  it,  and  occafions  any  preference  of  one  to 
another,  in  refpe&  of  regimen  or  liability.  Did  thefe 
circumflances  not  operate,  the  water,  true  to  the  laws 
of  hydraulics,  and  confined  within  the  bounds  which 
have  been  affigned  them,  would  neither  enlarge  nor  di- 
jmnifh  the  area  of  the  channel.  But  this  is  all  that  we 
can  promife  of  waters  perfectly  clear,  running  in  pipes 
or  hewn  channels.  But  rivers,  brooks,  and  fmaller 
flreams,  carry  along  waters  loaded  with  mud  or  fand, 
which  they  depofit  wherever  their  velocity  is  checked 
and  they  tear  up,  on  the  other  hand,  the  materials  of 
the  channel  wherever  their  velocity  is  fufficieritly  great. 
Nature,  indeed,  aims  continually  at  an  equilibrium,  and 
works  without  ceafing  to  perpetuate  her  own  perform¬ 
ances,  by  eflablifhirig  an  equality  of  a£lion  and  reac¬ 
tion,  and  proportioning  the  forms  and  direction  of  the 
motions  to  her  agents,  and  to  local  circumflances.  Her 
work  is  flow  but  unceafing  •  and  what  fhe  cannot  ac- 
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complifh  in  a  year  fhe  will  do  in  a  century.  The  beds  Theory  * 
of  our  rivers  have  acquired  fome  liability,  becaufe  they  ' 

are  the  labour  of  ages  ;  and  it  is  to  time  that  we  owe  L 

thofe  deep  and  wide  valleys  which  receive  and  confine 
our  rivers  in  channels,  which  are  now  confolidated,  and 
with  Hopes  which  have  been  gradually  moderated,  fo 
that  they  no  loager  either  ravage  our  habitations  or  ^ 
confound  our  boundaries.  Art  may  imitate  nature,  and  Nature  it 
by  dire&ing  h'er  operations  (which  fhe  flill  carries  on  ac- !)e  ■ 

cording  to  her  own  imprescriptible  laws)  according  to 
our  views,  we  can  haflen  her  progrefs,  and  accompli fh  {tre3m?i 
our  purpofe,  during  the  fhort  period  of  human  life. 

But  we  can  do  this  only  by  fludying  the  unalterable  laws 
of  mechanifm.  Thefe  are  prefented  to  us  by  fpontane- 
ous  nature.  Frequently  we  remain  ignorant  of  their 
foundation  :  but  it  is  not  necefiary  for  the  •  profpe- 
rity  of  the  fubje£l  that  he  have  the  talents  of  the  fena- 
tor  ;  he  can  profit  by  the  flatute  without  underhand- 
ing  its  grounds.  It  is  fo  in  the  prefent  inflancc.  We 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  infer  the  law  of  retardation 
obferved  in  the  filaments  of  a  running  flream  from  any 
found  mechanical  principle.  The  problem,  however, 
does  not  appear  beyond  our  powers,  if  we  affiime,  with 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  velocity  of  any  particular 
filament  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  thofe  of  the 
filaments  immediately  adjoining.  We  may  be  allured, 
that  the  filament  in  the  axis  of  an  inclined  cylindrical 
tube,  of  which  the  current  is  in  train,  moves  the  faflefl, 
and  that  all  thofe  in  the  fame  circumference  round  it  are 
moving  with  one  velocity,  and  that  the  fioweft  are 
thofe  which  glide  along  the  pipe.  We  may  affirm  the 
fame  thing  of  the  motions  in  a  femi-cylindrical  inclined 
channel  conveying  an  open  flream.  But  even  in  thefe 
we  have  not  yet  demonflrated  the  ratio  between  the 
extreme  velocities,  nor  in  the  different  circles.  This 
mufl  be  decided  experimentally. 

And  here  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr  de 
Buat.  He  has  compared  the  velocity  in  the  axis  of  a 
prodigious  number  and  variety  of  flreams,  differing  in 
fize,  form,  fiope,  and  velocity,  and  has  computed  in 
them  all  the  mean  velocity,  by  meafuring  the  quantities 
of  water  difeharged  in  a  given  time.  His  method  of 
meafuring  the  bottom  velocity  was  fimple  and  juft.  He 
threw  in  a  goofeberry,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  of  the  fame 
fpecifie  gravity  with  the  water.  It  was  carried  along 
the  bottom  almofl  without  touching  it.  See  Resist¬ 
ance  of  Fluids ,  n°  67. 


Fie  difeovered  the  following  laws  :  1.  In  fmail  velp-JUwof 


cities  the  velocity  in  the  axis  is  to  that  at  the  bottom !!^  Vm| 


in  a  ratio  of  confiderable  inequality.  2.  ’Phis  ratio  di- 


ferent  pc 


mini  flies  as  the  velocity  increafes,  and  in  very  great  ve- tions  of* 
locitics  approaches  to  the  ratio  of  equality.  3.  W7hatft^an1, 
was  moil  remarkable  was,  that  neither  the  magnitude  of 
the  channel,  nor  its  fiope,  had  any  influence  in  changing 
this  proportion,  while  the  mean  velocity  remained  the 
fame.  Nay,  though  the  flream  ran  on  a  channel  co¬ 
vered  with' pebbles  pr  coarfe  fand,  no  difference  worth 
minding  was  to  be -obferved  from  the  velocity  -over  a 
poliflicd  channel.  4.  And  if  the  velocity  in  the  axis  is 
confiant,  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  alfo  conllant,  and 
is  not  atfe&ed  by  the  depth  of  water  or  magnitude  of 
the  flream.  In  fome  experiments  the  depth  was  thrice 
the  width,  and  in  others  the  width  was  thrice  the  depth. 

This  changed  the  proportion  of  the  magnitude  of  fhe . 

8  *  ?  •'  fe&ion 
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j  VI can  ve- 
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KxprelTed 
by  a  fur* 
mu  la. 
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fecHon  to  the  magnitude  of  the  rubbing  part,  but  made 
no  change  on  the  ratio  of  the  velocities.  This  is  a 
thing  which  no  theory  could  point  out. 

Another  moil  important  fad  was  alfo  the  refult  of 
his  obfervation,  viz.  that  the  mean  velocity  in  any  pipe  cr 
open  jlreom  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  velocity  in 
the  axis  and  the  velocity  at  the  ftdes  of  a  pipe  or  bottom 
of  ati  open  fream.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
ratio  of  the  velocity  in  the  axis  to  the  velocity  at  the 
bottom  diminilhed  as  the  mean  velocity  increafed.  This 
variation  he  was  enabled  to  exprefs  in  a  very  iimple 
manner,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  remembered,-  and  to  enable 
us  to  tell  any  one  of  them  by  obferving  another. 

If  we  take  unity  from  the  fquare  root  of  the  fuper- 
ficial  velocity,  expreffed  in  inches ,  the  fquare  of  the  remain - 
der  is  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  mean  velocity  is 
the  half  fum  of  thefe  two.  Thus,  if  the  velocity  in  the 
middle  of  the  ftream  be  25  Inches  per  fecond,  its  fquare 
root  is  five  ;  from  which  if  we  take  unity,  there  remains 
four.  The  fquare  of  this,  or  16,  is  the  velocity  at 
25  -|-  16 

the  bottom,  and - - — 9  or  2oi ,  is  the  mean  velo¬ 

city. 

This  is  a  veiy  curious  and  moft  ufeful  piece  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  velocity  in  the  middle  of  the  ftream 
is  the  eafieft  meafured  of  all,  by  any  light  fmall  body 
floating  down  it ;  and  the  mean  velocity  is  the  one 
which  regulates  the  train,  the  difeharge,  the  effedt  on 
machines,  and  all  the  moft  important  confequences. 

We  may  exprefs  this  by  a  formula  of  moft  eafy  re¬ 
collection.  Let  V  be  the  mean  velocity,  v  the  velo¬ 
city  in  the  axis,  and  u  the  velocity  at  the  bottom ;  we 

-  r=^. - — »  v  u 

have  u  v  v  —  1 ,  and  V  == - 


Alfo  v  =  (v'V  — i  +  4)*>  and  v  =  (y'l  +  1)*. 
V  =  ( V v— t)2  and  V  =  (y^ 
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(i  =  (v^  —  O’  (VV^T~ !)’•  ,gheorr-f 

Alfo  v — u  zz  2  \Zy _ £  and  v  —  V,  rr  V  —  uy  rz 

a/\7  TTg  t  that  is,  the  difference  between  thefe  velo¬ 
cities  increafes  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
mean  velocities  diminifhed  by  a  fmall  conftant  quan¬ 
tity- 

This  may  perhaps  give  the  mathematicians  fome  help 
in  afeertaining  the  law  of  degradation  from  the  axis 
to  the  ftdes.  Thus,  in  a  cylindrical  pipe,  we  may  con¬ 
ceive  the  current  as  confifting  of  an  infinite  number  of 
cylindrical  (hells  Hiding  within  each  other  like  the  draw 
tubes  of  a  fpy-glafs.  Each  of  thefe  is  in  equilibrio,  or 
as  much  accelerated  by  the  one  within  it  as  it  is  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  one  without ;  therefore  as  the  momentum 
of  each  dirninifhes  in  the  proportion  of  its  diameter 
(the  thicknefs  being  fuppofed  the  fame  in  all),  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  feparation  muft  increafe  by  a  certain  law  from 
the  ftdes  to  the  axis.  The  magnitude  of  the  fmall  con- 
ftant  quantity  here  fpoken  of  feems  to  fix  this  law. 

The  place  of  the  mean  velocity  could  not  be  difeo-  piac^f--- 
vered  with  any  precifion.  In  moderate  velocities  itthemean 
was  not  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-ftftli  of  the  depth  velocity 
diftant  from  the  bottom.  In  very  great  velocities  it not 
was  fenfibly  higher,  but  never  in  the  middle  of  thevere 
depth. 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  three  velocities  is  of  great 
importance.  The  fuperficial  velocity  is  eafily  obferved; 
hence  the  mean  velocity  is  eafily  computed.  This  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  fe&ion  gives  the  expence  ;  and  if  we  alfo 
meafuretlie  expanded  border,  and  then  obtain  the  mean 
depth  (or  we  can>  by  the  formula  of  uniform  mo¬ 

tion,  deduce  the  dope  ;  or,  knowing  the  dope,  we  can 
deduce  any  of  the  other  circumftances. 

The  following  table  of  thefe  three  velocities  will  fave~ 
the  trouble  of  calculation  in  one  of  the  moft  frequent 
queftions.  of  hydraulics. 


Velocity 
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Table  of 
the  three 
principal 
velocities. 
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Operation 
of  the 
ftream  on 
its  bed, 


RIVER.  '  Par, 


Velocity  in  Inches. 

Velocity  in  ' 

Inches. 

Velocity  in  Inches. 

Sur. 

face. 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

Sur¬ 

face 

Bolton. 

Mean. 

< 

Sur¬ 

face 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

1 

0,000 

0,5 

34 

23,339 

28,660 

67 

51,639 

59>3l9 

2 

0,172 

1,081 

35 

24,167 

29,583 

68 

52,505 

60,252 

3 

°>537 

1,768 

3^ 

25, 

3°,  5 

69 

53,39 2 

61,196 

4 

2,5 

37 

25,827 

31.413 

70 

54,273 

62,136 

5 

1,526 

3,263 

38 

26,667 

32,333 

71 

55045 

63,072 

6 

2,1 

4,050 

39 

27>5 1 

33,255 

72 

56,025 

64,012 

7 

2,709 

4,85+ 

40 

28,345 

34,i72 

73 

56,862 

64,932 

8 

3»H2 

5,6? 

41 

29,192 

35>096 

74 

57,79° 

65,895 

9 

4, 

6>5 

42 

30,030 

36,01 5 

75 

58,687 

665843 

10 

4,674 

7,337' 

43 

30,880 

36,940 

76 

59,568 

67,784 

1 1 

5,369 

8,184 

44 

3 1  >74  2 

37,871 

77 

60,451 

68,725 

1  2 

6,071 

9,036 

45 

32,581 

38,79° 

78 

61,340 

69,670 

x3 

6,786 

9,893 

46 

33,432 

39,7i6 

79 

62,209 

70,605 

T4 

7,J'3 

10,756 

47 

34,293 

40,646 

80 

63,107 

71,553 

8,254 

1 1,622 

48 

35,'5‘ 

41*570 

81 

64, 

72,5 

16 

9, 

12,5 

13,376 

49 

36, 

4  M 

82 

64,883 

73.441 

1 7 

‘9,753 

5° 

36, *57 

43,428 

*3 

65,780 

74,390 

18 

10,463 

*4.231 

5* 

37,712 

44,356 

84 

66,6  c  1 

75,325 

19 

11,283 

1 5  >  *  4  ■ 

52 

38,564 

45,282 

«5 

67,568 

76. 284 

20 

*2,055 

16,027 

53 

39,438 

46,219 

86 

68,459 

77,229 

2  1 

12,674 

*6,837 

54 

40,284 

+7-I42 

«7. 

69,^39 

78,169 

22 

13,616 

17,808 

5.5 

41,165 

48,082 

88 

70,224 

79* 

23 

j  14,402 

1 8,701 

56 

42,016 

49,008 

89 

71,132 

80,066 

24 

,5-I94 

!9>597 

57 

42,968 

49,984 

90 

72,012 

81 ,006 

25 

16, 

20,5 

58 

43>77* 

50,886 

91 

72-915 

s',957 

26 

■ 

16,802 

21,401 

59 

44,636 

51,818 

92 

73-788 

82,894 

27 

1 7,606 

22,303 

60 

45,509 

52v754 

93 

74-7 '9 

83.859 

28 

18,421 

!  23,210 

61 

46,376 

53,688 

94 

75,603 

84,801 

29 

19,228 

24>IJ4 

62 

47,259 

54,629 

95 

76,51 

85,755 

3°  < 

.  20,044 

25,022 

63 

48,136 

55,568 

96 

77.370 

86,685 

31 

■  20,857 

1  25,924 

64 

49, 

36,5 

97 

7*>3°5 

87,652 

32  i 

21,678 

26,839 

65 

49.872 

57,436 

9S 

79’*92 

88,596  ' 

33  i 

22,506  j 

|  2 7*753' 

66 

50,751 

58,376 

99 

8o,l  20 

89,56  J 

1 

1 

100 

8l, 

90.5  ! 

The  knowledge  of  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  of 
the  greated  ufe  for  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  action 
of  the.  dream  011  its  bed  ;  and  we  (hall -now  make  fome 
obfervations  on  this  particular. 

Every  kind  of  foil  has-  a  certain  velocity  confident 
with  the  liability  of  the  channel.  A  greater  velocity 
would  enable  the  waters  to  tear  it  up,  and  a  fmaller  ve¬ 
locity  would  permit  the  depofition  of  more  moveable 
materials  from  above.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  for  the 
liability  of  a  river,  that  the  accelerating  forces  are  fo 
adjuded  to  the  fize  and  figure  of  its  channel  that  the 
current  may  be  in  train  :  it  mud  alfo  be  in  equilibrio 
with  the  tenacity  of  the  channel. 

We  learn  from  obfervation,  that  a  velocity  of  three 
inches  per  fecond  at  the  bottom  will  jud  begin  to  vVork 
upon  fine  clay  fit  for  pottery,  and  however  firm  and 
compact  it  may  be,  it  will  tear  it  up.  Yet  no  beds  are 
more  dable  than  clay  when  the  velocities  do  not  exceed 
this  :  for  the  water  foon  takes  away  the  impalpable 
particles  of  the  fuperficial  clay,  leaving  the  particles  of 
land  flicking  by  their  lower  half  in  the  red  of  the  clay, 
which  they  now  protedl,  making  a  very  permanent  bot¬ 
tom,  if  the  ilream  doe§  not  bring  down  gravel  or  coarfe 
fand,  which  will  rub  off  this  very  thin  cruft,  and  allow 


another  layer  to  be  worn  off ;  a  velocity  of  fix  inches 
will  lift  fine  fand ;  eight  inches  will  lift  fand  as  coarfe 
as  linfeed  ;  1 2  inches  will  fweep  along  fine  gravel  ;  24 
inches  will  roll  along  rounded  pebbles  an  inch  diameter; 
and  it  requires  three  feet  per  fecond  at  the  bottom 
to  fweep  along;  Ihivery  angular  dones  of  the  lize  of  an 

e£g*  .  .  .  8J 

The  manner  in  which  unwearied  nature  carries  onHowcJ 

fome  of  thefe  operations  is  curious,  and  deferves  to  be^ed  on. I 
noticed  a  little.  All  mud  recoiled  the  narrow  ridges 
or  wrinkles  which  are  left  on  the  fand  by  a  temporary 
frcfh  or  dream.  They  are  obferved  to  lie  acrois  the 
dream,  and  each  ridge  confids  of  a  deep  face  AD,  BF 
^(fig.  H.  )  which  looks  down  the  dream,  and  a  gentler 
dope  DB,  FC,  which  connects  this  with  the  next  ridge. 

As  the  Ilream  comes  over  the  fird  deep  AD,  it  is  di¬ 
rected  almod  perpendicularly  againd  the  point  E  im¬ 
mediately  below  D,  and  thus  it  gets  hold  of  a  particle 
of  coarfe  fand,  which  it  could  not  have  detached  from 
the  red  had  it  been  moving  parallel  to  the  iurface  of  it. 

It  eafily  rolls  it  up  the  gentle  flope  EB  ;  arrived  there, 
the  particle  tumbles  over  the  ridge,  and  lies  clofe  at  the 
bottom  of  it  at  F,  where  it  is  protected  by  the  little 
eddy,  which  is  formed  in  the  very  angle  ;  other  par¬ 
ticle* 
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1  ;ory.  ticks  lying  about  E  are  treated  in  the  fame  way,  and, 

W  v  '  tumbling  over  the  ridge  B,  cover  the  drd  particle,  and 
now  protect  it  effe&ually  from  any  further  didurbance. 
The  fame  operation  is  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  each 
ridge.  The  brow  or  deep  of  the  ridge  gradually  ad¬ 
vances  down  the  dream,  and  the  whole  fet  change  their 
places,  as  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line  a  dbf  ;  and 
after  a  certain  time  the  particle  which  was  depo- 
fited  at  F  is  found  in  an  iinprote&ed  fituation,  as  it 
was  in  E,  and  it  now  makes  another  dep  down  the 
dream. 

^  he  Abbe  BofTut  found,  that  when  the  velocity  of 
the  dream  was  jud  diffident  for  lifting  the  fand  (and  a 
fmall  excefs  hindered  this  operation  altogether)  a  ridge 
advanced  about  20  feet  in  a  day. 

Since  the  current  carries  off  the  mod  moveable  mat¬ 
ters  of  the.  channel,  it  leaves  the  bottom  covered  with 
the  remaining  coarfer  fand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  larger 
dones.  To  thefe  are  added  many  which  come  down 
the  dream  while  it  is  more  rapid,  and  alfo  many  which 
roll  in  from  the  fides  as  the  banks  wear  away.  All 
thefe  form  a  bottom  much  more  folid  and  immoveable 
than  a  bottom  of  the  medium  foil  would  have  been. 
But  this  does  not  always  maintain  the  channel  in  a  per¬ 
manent  form ;  but  frequently  occafions  great  changes, 
by  obliging  the  current,  in  the  event  of  any  hidden  freffi 
or  fwell,  to  enlarge  its  bed,  and  even  to  change  it  alto¬ 
gether,  by  workin g  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  fince 
it  cannot  work  downwards.  It  is  generally  from  fuch 
accumulation  of  gravel  and  pebbles  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  that  rivers  change  their  channels. 

It  remains  to  afcertain,  in  abfolute  meafures,  the  force 
which  a  current  really  exerts  in  attempting  to  drag 
along  with  it  the  materials  of  its  channel ;  and  which 
will  produce  this  effed  unlefs  redded  by  the  inertia  of 
thefe  materials.  It  is  therefore  of  pra&ical  import¬ 
ance  to  know  this  force. 

Nor  is  it  abdrufe  or  difficult.  For  when  a  current 
is  in  train,  the  accelerating  force  is  in  equilibrio  with 
the  reddance,  and  is  therefore  its  immediate  meafure. 
Now  this  accelerating  force  is  precifely  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  of  water  in  motion  multiplied  by 
the  fra&ion  which  expreffes  the  dope.  The  mean  depth 
being  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  fe&ion  divided  by 
the  border,  the  fe&ion  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
mean  depth  multiplied  by  the  border.  Therefore,  call¬ 
ing  the  border  b ,  and  the  mean  depth  d,  we  have  the 
fe&ion  =  db.  The  body  of  water  in  motion  is  there¬ 
fore^/  (becaufe  /  was  the  dant  length  of  a  part 
whofe  difference  of  elevation  is  £ ) ,  and  the  accelerating 

force  is  db  s  X  y,  or  d b.  But  if  we  would  only  cond- 

der  this  refidance  as  correfponding  to  an  unit  of  the 
length  of  the  channel,  we  mull  divide  the  quantity  db 

by  j,  and  the  refidance  is  then  — .  And  if  we  would 

confider  the  refidance  only  for  an  unit  of  the  border, 
we  mud  divide  this  expreffion  by  b  ;  and  thus  this  re¬ 
fidance  (taking  an  inch  for  the  unit)  will  be  exprcffed 
for  one  fquare  inch  of  the  bed  by  the  weight  of  a 
bulk  of  water  which  has  a  fquare  inch  for  its  bafe,  and 
d 

7  ^or  *ts  height.  And  laffly,  if  E  be  taken  for  any  gi¬ 
ven  fuperdcial  extent  of  the  channel  or  bed,  and  F  the 
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obdru&ion  which  we  confider  as  a  fort  of  fri&ioa,  we  Theorj. 
diall  have  F  = 

s  • 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  in  pounds  the 
refidance  or  fri&ion  on  a  fquare  yard  of  a  channel 
whofe  current  is  in  train,  which  is  10  feet  wide,  four 
feet  deep,  and  has  a  dope  of  otic  foot  in  a  mile.  Here 
E  is  nine  feet.  Ten  feet  width  and  four  f^et  depth  give 
a  fe&ion  of  40  feet.  The  border  is  1 8  feet*  There- 
4° 

fore  dz =  2,1m,  and  /  is  5280.  Therefore  the 
fri&ion  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whofe  bafe 
is  nine  feet,  and  height  — ,  or  nearly  3^  ounces 
avoirdupois. 

§  3.  Settlement  of  the  Beds  of  Rivers, 

He  who  looks  with  a  carelefs  eye  at  a  map  of  thes; 
world,  is  apt  to  confider  the  rivers  which  ramble  over  and  wifdom 
its  furface  as  a  chance*medley  difpofition  of  the  drainers  difplayed  in 
which  carry  off  the  waters.  But  it  will  afford  a  moft the  co:''dua 
agreeable  objedl  to  a  coufi derate  and  contemplative °f  nvers* 
mind,  to  take  it  up  in  this  very  fimple  light ;  and  having 
confidered  the  many  ways  in  which  the  drenched  fur- 
face  might  have  been  cleared  of  the  fuperfluous  waters,  to 
attend  particularly  to  the  very  way  which  nature  ha3 
followed.  In  following  the  troubled  waters  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  torrent,  or  the  pure  dreams  which  trickle  from 
their  bafes,  till  he  fees  them  fwallowed  up  in  the  ocean, 
and  in  attending  to  the  many  varieties  in  their  motions, 
he  will  be. delighted  with  obferving  how  the  fimple  laws 
of  mechanifm  are  made  fo  fruitful  in  good  confequences, 
both  by  modifying  the  motions  of  the  waters  them- 
felves,  and  alfo  by  inducing  new  forms  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  fitted  for  re-a&ing  on  the  waters,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  thefe  very  modifications  of  their  motions  which 
render  them  fo  beneficial.  The  permanent  beds  of  ri¬ 
vers  are  by  no  means  fortuitous  gutters  hadily  fcooped 
out  by  dafhing  torrents ;  but  both  they  and  the  valleys 
through  which  they  How  are  the  patient  but  unceaiing 
labours  of  nature,  prompted  by  goodnefs  and  dire&ed 
by  wifdom. 

Whether  we  trace  a  river  from  the  torrents  which 
colleft  the  fuperfluous  waters  of  heaven,  or  from  the 
fprings  which  difcharge  what  would  otherwife  be  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  ina&ivity,  each  feeder  is  but  a 
little  rill  which  could  not  ramble  far  from  its  fcanty 
fource  among  growing  plants  and  abforbent  earth, 
without  being  fucked  up  and  evaporated,  did  it  not 
meet  with  other  rills  in  its  courfe.  When  united  they 
form  a  body  of  water  dill  inconfiderable,  but  much 
more  able,  by  its  bulk,  to  overcome  the  little  obdacles 
to  its  motion  ;  and  the  rivulet  then  moves  with  greater 
fpeed,  as  we  have  now  learned.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
furface  expofed  to  evaporation  and  abforption  is  dimi¬ 
nished  by  the  union  of  the  rills.  Four  equal  rills  have 
only  the  furface  of  two  when  united.  Thus  the  por¬ 
tion  which  efcapes  arredment,  and  travels  downward, 
is  continually  increasing.  This  is  a  happy  adjudment 
to  the  other  operations  of  nature.  Were  it  otherwife, 
the  lower  and  more  valuable  countries  would  be  loaded 
with  the  paffing  waters  in  addition  to  their  own  fur-  . 
plus  rains,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fea 
would  be  alinod  covered  by  the  drains  of  the  interior 
N  n  counties 
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countries.  But,  fortunately,  thofe  paffing  waters  occu¬ 
py  lefs  room  as  they  advance,  and  by  thus  wife  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  moll  finiple  means,  not  only  are  the  fuper- 
fluous  waters  drained  off  from  our  fertile  fields,  but  the 
drains  themfelves  become  an  ufeful  part  of  the  country 
by  their  magnitude.  They  become  the  habitation  of 
a  prodigious  number  of  fifties,  which  fhare  the  Crea¬ 
tor’s  bounty  ;  and  they  become  the  means  of  mutual 
communication  of  all  the  bleilings  of  cultivated  fociety* 
The  vague  rumblings  of  the  rivers  fcatter  them  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  bring  them  to  every  door.  It 
•is  not  even  an  indifferent  circ  urn  fiance,  that  they  gather 
ftrength  to  cut  out  deep  beds  for  themfelves.  By  this 
means  they  cut  open  many  fprings.  Without  this,  the 
produce  of  a  heavy  fhower  would  make  a  fwamp  which 
would  not  dry  up  in  many  days.  And  it  mufl  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fame  heat  which  is  neceffary  for  the 
vigorous  growth  of  ufeful  plants  will  produce  a  very 
copious  evaporation.  This  mufl  return  in  fhowers 
much  too  copious  for  immediate  vegetation,  and  the 
overplus  would  be  deflrudlive.  Is  it  not  pleafant  to- 
contemplate  this  adjuftment  of  the  great  operations  of 
nature,  fo  different  from  each  other,  that  if  chance  alone 
dire&cd  the  detail,  it  was  almofl  an  infinite  odds  that 
the  earth  would  be  uninhabitable  I* 

But  let  us  follow  the  waters  in  their  operations,  and 
fe&  on  the  note  the  face  of  the  countries  through  which  they  flow: 
-"tries  attending  to  the  breadth,  the  depth,  and  the  Hope  of 
w huh  they  t^ie  valleys>  we  fliall  be  convinced  that  their  prefent  fitu- 
j>af3,  '  ation  is  extremely  different  from  what  it  was  in  ancient 
days  ;  and  that  the  valleys  themfelves  are  the  works  of 
the  rivers,  or  at  leafl  of  waters  which  have  defcended 
from  the  heights,  loaded  with  all  the  lighter  matters 
which  they  were  able  to  bring  away  with  them.  The 
rivers  flow  now  in  beds  which  have  a  confiderable  per¬ 
manency  ;  but  this  has  been  the  work  of  ages.  This 
has  given  liability,  both  by  filling  up  and  fmoothing 
the  valleys,  and  thus  kffening  the  changing  caufes,  and 
allb  by  hardening  the  beds  themfelves,  which  are  now 
covered  with  aquatic  plants,  and  lined  with  the  Hones, 
gravel,  and  coarfer  fand,  out  af  which  all  the  lighter 
matters  have  been  waffled  away. 

The  furface  of  the  high  grounds  js  undergoing  a 
continual  change;  and  the  ground  on  which  we  now 
walk  is  by  no  means  the  fame  which  was  trodden  by 
our  remote  anceftors.  The  fhowers  from  heaven  carry 
down  into  the  valleys,  or  fweep  along  by  the  torrents, 
a  part  -of  the  foil  which  covers  the  heights  and  deeps. 
The  torrents  carry  this  foil  into  the  brooks*  and  thefe 
deliver  part  of  it  into  the  great  rivers,  and  thefe  dif- 
charge  into  the  fea  this  fertilizing  fat  of  the  earth, 
where  it  is  fwallowed  up,  and  forever  lod  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  vegetation.  Thus  the  hillocks  lofe  of  their 
height,  the  valleys  are  filled  up,  and  the  mountains  are 
laid  bare,  and  fhow  their  naked  precipices,  which  for¬ 
merly  were  covered  over  with  a  flefh  and  fkin,  but  now. 
look  like  the  fkeleton  of  this  globe.  The  low  coun¬ 
tries,  raifed  and  nouriflied  for  fome  time  by  the  fub- 
ilance  of  the  high  lands,  will  go  in  their  turn  to  be  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  ocean  ;  and  then  the  earth,  reduced  to  a 
dreary  flat,  will  become  an  immenfe  uninhabitable  mafs. 
This  catallrophe  is  far  didant,  becaufe  this  globe  is  in  its 
youth,  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  certain  ;  and  the  -united  la¬ 
bours  of  the  human  race  could  not  long  protraft  the  term, 
dlut,  in  the  mean  timei  we  can  trace  a  beneficent 
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purpofe,  and  a  nice  adjuflment  offeemmgly  remote  eir-  Theory, 
cumdances^  The  grounds  near  the  fources  of  all  our  — v— «. 
rivers  are  indeed  gradually  dripped  of  their  mod  fertile  B«ne^en 
ingredients.  But  had  they  retained  them  for  ages,  the  difplaycT 
ferttient  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  at  lead  the  nobler  in  the 
animals,  with  man  at  their  head,  would  not  have  derived  cban^e3 
much  advantage  from  it.  The  general  laws  of  nature 
produce  changes  in  our  atmofphere  which  mud  ever 
render  thefe.  great  elevations  unfruitful.  That  ge¬ 
nial  warmth,  which  is  equally  neceffary  for  the  ufeful 
plant  as  for  the  animal  which  lives  on  it,  is  confined  to 
the  lower  grounds.  The  earth,  which  on  the  top  of 
mount  Hremus  could  only  bring  forth  mofs  and  dittany, 
when  brought  into  the  gardens  of  Spalatro,  produced 
pot-herbs  fo  luxuriant,  that  Dioclefian  told  his  colleague 
Maximian  that  he  had  more  pleafure  in  their  cultiva* 
tion  than  the  Roman  empire  could  confer.  Thus  na¬ 
ture  not  only  provides  us  manure,  but  conveys  it  to  our 
fields.  She  even  keeps  it  fafe  in  (lore  for  us  till  it  fliall 
be  wanted.  The  tracks  of  country  which  are  but  new¬ 
ly  inhabited  by  man,  fuch  as  great  part  of  America, 
and  the  newly  difcovered  regions  of  Terra  Audralis, 
are  dill  almoft  occupied  by  marflies  and  lakes,  or  covered 
with  impenetrable  foreds ;  and  they  would  remain  long 
enough  in  this  date,  if  population,  continually  increa- 
fing,  did  not  increafe  indudry,  and  multiply  the  hands 
of  cultivators  along  with  their  neceflities.  The  Author 
of  Nature  was  alone  able  to  form  the  huge  ridges  of 
the  mountains,  to  model  the  hillocks  and  the  valleys,  to 
mark  out  the  courfes  of  the  great  rivers,  and  give  the 
fird  trace  to  every  rivulet ;  but  has  left  to  man  the  talk 
of  draining  his  own  habitation  and  the  fields  which  are 
to  fupport  him,  becaufe  this  is  a  talk  not  beyond  his 
powers.  It  was  therefore  of  immenfe  advantage  to 
him  that  thofe  parts  of  the  globe  into  which  he  has 
not  yet  penetrated  fhould  remain  covered  with  lakes, 
marflies,  and  foreds,  which  keep  in  dore  the  juice  of 
the  earth,  which  the  influence  of  the  air  and  the  vivi¬ 
fying  warmth  of  the  fun  would  have  expended  long 
ere  now  in  ufelefs  vegetation,  and  which  the  rains  of 
heaven  would  have  fwept  into  the  fea,  had  they  not 
been  thus  prote&ed  by  their  fituation  or  their  cover. 

It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  man  to  open  up  thefe 
mines  of  hoarded  wealth,  and  to  thank  the  Author  of 
all  good,  who  has  thus  hufbanded  them  for  his  ufe,  and 
left  them  as  a  rightful  heritage  for  thofe  of  after  days. 

The  earth  had  not  in  the  remote  ages,  as  in  our  day, 
thofe  great  canals,  thofe  capacious  voiders,  always  ready 
to  drain  off  the  rain  waters  (of  which  only  part  is  ab- 
forbed  by  the  thirdy  ground),  and  the  pure  waters 
of  the  fprings  from  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  rivers 
did  not  then  exid,  or  were  only  torrents,  whofe  waters, 
confined  by  the  gullies  and  glens,  are  fearching  for  a 
place  to  efcape.  Hence  arife  thofe  numerous  lakes  in 
the  interior  of  great  continents,  of  which  there  are  dill 
remarkable  relicks  in  North  America,  which  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  will  difappear,  and  become  champaign 
countries.  The  mod  remote  from  the  fea,  unable  to 
contain  its  waters,  finds  an  iffue  through  fome  gorge  of 
the  hills,  and  pours  over  its  fuperduous  waters  into  a 
lower  bafon,  which,  in  its  turn,  difcharges  its  contents 
into  another,  and  the  lad  of  the  chain  delivers  its  wa¬ 
ters  by  a  river  into  the  ocean.  The  communication 
was  originally  begun  by  a  Ample  overflowing  at  the 
iowefl  part  of  -the  margin*  This  made  a  torrent,  which 

quickly 
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quickly  deepened  Its  bed  ;  and  tills  clrcumftance  increa- 
fing  its  velocity,  as  we  have  feen,  would  extend  this 
deepening  backward  to  the  lake,  and  draw  off  more  of 
its  waters.  The  work  would  go  on  rapidly  at  firft,  while 
earth  and  fmall  ftones  only  refilled  the  labours  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  thefe  being  wafhed  away,  and  the  channel 
hollowed  out  to  the  firm  rock  on  all  fides,  the  operation 
mull  go  on  very  flowly,  till  the  immenfe  cafcade  lhall 
undermine  what  it  cannot  break  off,  and  then  a  new 
difeharge  will  commence,  and  a  quantity  of  flat  ground 
will  emerge  all  round  the  lake.  The  torrent,  in  the 
mean  time,  makes  its  way  down  the  country,  and  digs 
a  canal,  which  may  be  called  the  firft  fleet ch  of  a  river, 
which  will  deepen  and  widen  its  bed  continually.  The 
waters  of  feveral  bafons  united,  and  running  together  in 
a  great  body,  will  (according  to  the  principles  we  have 
cdablifhed)  have  a  much  greater  velocity,  with  the 
fame  flope,  than  thofe  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  continent ;  and  the  fum  of  them  all  united  in 
the  bafon  next  the  fea,  after  t  having  broken  through 
its  natural  mound,  will  make  a  prodigious  torrent, 
which  will  dig  for  itfelf  a  bed  fp  much  the  deeper  as  it 
has  more  Hope  and  a  greater  body  of  waters. 

The  formation  of  the  firft  valleys,  by  cutting  open 
many  fprings  which  were  formerly  concealed  under 
ground,  will  add  to  the  mafs  of  running  waters,  and 
contribute  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  thefe  bafons.  In 
courfe  of  time  many  of  them  will  difappear,  and  flat  val¬ 
leys  among  the  mountains  and  hills  are  the  traces  of  their 
former  exiftence. 

When  nature  thus  traces  out  the  courfes  of  future 
rivers,  it  is  to  be  expedted  that  thofe  ftreams  *will  moft 
deepen  their  channels  which  in  their  approach  to  the 
fea  receive  into  their  bed  the  greateft  quantities  of 
rain  and  fpring  waters,  and  that  towards  the  middle  of 
the  continent  they  will  deepen  their  channels  kfs.  In 
thefe  laft  fituations  the  natural  flope  of  the  fields 
canfes  the  rain-water,  rills,  and  the  little  rivulets  from 
the  fprings,  to  feek  their  way  to  the  rivers.  The  ground 
can  fink  only  by  the  flattening  of  the  hills  and  high 
grounds  ;  and  this  muft  proceed  with  extreme  flownefs, 
becaufe  it  is  only  the  gentle,  though  inceffant,  work  of 
the  rains  and  fprings.  But  the  rivers,  increafing  in  bulk 
and  llrength,  and  of  neceffity  flowing  over  every  thing, 
form  to  themfelves  capacious  beds  in  a  more  yielding 
foil,  and  dig  them  even  to  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  beds  of  rivers  by  no  means  form  themfelves  in 
one  inclined  plane.  If  wc  fhould  fuppofe  a  canal  AB 
(fig.  12.)  perfedlly  ftraight  and  horizontal  at  B,  where 
it  joins  with  the  fea,  this  canal  would  really  be  an  in¬ 
clined  channel  of  greater  and  greater  flope  as  it  is  far¬ 
ther  from  B.  This  is  evident ;  becaufe  gravity  is  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  angle 
CAB  contained  between  the  channel  and  the  plumb- 
line  at  A  is  fmaller  than  the  fimilar  angle  CDB  ;  and 
confequently  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  is  greater  in 
A  than  in  £).  Such  a  canal  therefore  would  make  the 
bed  of  a  river  ;  and  fome  have  thought  that  this  was 
the  real  form  of  nature’s  work  ;  but  the  fuppofitlon  is 
a  whim,*  and  it  is  falfe.  No  river  has  a  flope  at  all  ap- 
pioaching  to  this.  It  would  be  8  inches  declivity  in 
the  mile  next  the  ocean,  -24  inches  in  the  fecond  mile, 
40  inches  in  the  third,  and  fo  on  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
(for  the  whole  elevation)  of  the  diftances  from  the  fea. 
Such  a  river  would  quickly  tear  up  its  bed  in  the  moun- 
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tains  (were  there  any  grounds  high  enough  to  receive  Theory., 
it),  and,  except  its  firft  cafcade,  would  foon  acquire  a r r*J 
more  gentle  flope.  But  the  fadl  is,  and  it  is  the  refult 
of  the  imprescriptible  laws  of  nature,  that  the  continued 
track  of  a  river  is  a  fucceffion  of  inclined  channels, 
whofe  flope  diminifhes  by  fteps  as  the  river  approaches, 
to  the  fea.  It  is  not  enough  to  fay  that  this  refults 
from  the  natural  flope  of  the  countries  through  which 
it  flows,  which  we  obferve  to  increafe  in  declivity  as  we 
go  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  continent.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  equilibrium  to  which  nature  aims  in  all 
her  operations  would  ftill  produce  the  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  flope  of  rivers.  Without  it  they  could  not 
be  in  a  permanent  train. '  g 

That  we  may  more  eafily  form  a  notion  of  the  man-  How  the 
ner  in  which  the  permanent  courfe  of  a  river  is  efta-  permanent 
blifhed,  let  U3  fuppofe  a  ftream  or  rivulet  s  a  (fig.  I3.)c?urfe  of  a 
far  up  the  country,  make  its  way  through  a  foil  per-  cftabllfhed. 
fedlly  uniform  to  the  fea,  taking  the  courfe  s  abc  def, 
and  receiving  the  permanent  additions  of  the  ftreams  p  a% 
h  b ,  i  c ,  h  d ,  /  e ,  and  that  its  velocity  and  flope  in  all 
its  parts  are  fo  fuited  to  the  tenacity  of  the  foil  and 
magnitude  of  its  fedlion,  that  neither  do  its  waters  du¬ 
ring  the  annual  frefhes  tear  up  its  banks  or  deepen  its 
bed,  nor  do  they  bring  down  from  the  high  lands  ma¬ 
terials  which  they  depofit  in  the  channel  in  times  of 
fmaller  velocity.  Such  a  river  may  be  faid  to  be  in  3 
permanent  Jlate ,  to  be  in  confervation ,  or  to  have  jl  ability. 

Let  us  call  this  ftate  of  a  river  its  regimen,  denoting 
by  the  word  the  proper  adjuftment  of  the  velocity  of 
the  ftream  to  the  tenacity  of  the  channel.  The  velo¬ 
city  of  its  regimen  muft  be  the  fame  throughout,  be- 
caufe  it  is  this  which  regulates  its  action  on  the  bottom, 
which  is  the  fame  from  its  head  to  the  fea.  That  it* 
bed  may  have  liability,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current 
muft  be  conftant,  notwithftanding  the  inequality  of  dif¬ 
eharge  through  its  different  feclioiis  by  the  brooks 
which  it  receives  in  its  courfe,  and  notwithftanding  th$ 
augmentation  of  its  fedlion  as  it  approaches  the  fea. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  behoved  this  exadl  regimen  to 
commence  at  the  month  of  the  river,  by  the  working 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  river,  in  concert  with  the  wai¬ 
ters  of  the  ocean,  which  always  keep  within  the  fame 
limits,  and  make  the  ultimate  level  invariable.  Thi§ 
working  will  begin  to  dig  the  bed,  giving  it  as  little 
breadth  as  pofiible  :  for  this  working  con  fills  chiefly  in 
the  efforts  of  falls  and  rapid  ftreams,  which  arife  of 
themfelves  in  every  channel  which  has  too  much  flope,. 

The  bottom  deepens,  and  the  fides  remain  very  fteep, 
till  they  are  undermined  and  crumble  down  ;  and  being 
then  diluted  in  the  water,  they  are  carried  down  the 
ftream,  and  depofited  where  the  ocean  checks  its  fpeed. 

The  banks  crumble  down  anew,  the  valley  or  hollow 
forms ;  but  the  fedlion,  always  confined  to  its  bottom, 
cannot  acquire  a  great  breadth,  and  it  retains  a  good 
deal  of  the  form  of  the  trapezium  formerly  mentioned. 

In  this  manner  does  the  regimen  begin  to  be  eftablifhed 
from  f  to  e . 

With  refpedl  to  the  next  part  de,  the  difeharge  or 
produce  isdiminiflied  by  the  want  of  the  brook  /  e.  It 
muft  take  a  fimilar  form,  but  its  area  wall  be  diminiflied, 
in  order  that  its  velocity  may  be  the  fame;  and  its  mean 
depth  cl  being  lefs  than  in  the  portion  e f  belowr,  the 
flope  muft  be  greater.  Without  thefe  conditions  we 
could  not  have  the  uniform  velocity,  which  the  affumed 
N  n  2  permanency 
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permanency  in  an  uniform  foil  necefiTarily  fuppofea. 
Reafpning  after  the  fame  manner  for  all  the  portions 
c  d9  be,  a  by  s  a,  we  fee  that  the  regimen  will  be  fuccef- 
fively  eftablifhed  in  them,  and  that  the  flope  neceffary 
for  this  purpofe  will  be  greater  as  we  approach  the  ri¬ 
ver  head.  The  vertical  fe£tion  or  profile  of  the  courfe 
of  the  river  s  a  b  c  de  f  will  therefore  refemble  the  line 
SABCDEF  which  is  fk  etched  below,  having  its  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  varioufly  inclined  to  the  horizontal  line 
HF. 

Such  is  the  procefs  of  nature  to  be  obferved  in  every 
river  on  the  furface  of  the  globe.  It  long  appeared  a 
kind  of  puzzle  to  the  theoriils ;  and  it  was  this  obfer- 
vation  of  the  increafing,  or  at  leaft  this  continued  velo¬ 
city  with  fmaller  flope,  as  the  rivers  increafed  by  the 
addition  of  their  tributary  ftreams,  which  caufed  Gu- 
glielmini  to  have  recourfe  to  his  new  principle,  the  ener¬ 
gy  of  deep  waters.  We  have  now  feen  in  what  this 
energy  confifts.  It  is  only  a  greater  quantity  of  mo¬ 
tion  remaining  in  the  middle  of  a  great  flream  of  wa¬ 
ter  after  a  quantity  has  been  retarded  by  the  fides  and 
bottom  ;  and  vve  fee  clearly,  that  fmee  the  addition  of 
a  new  and  perhaps  an  equal  flream  does  not  occupy  a 
bed  of  double  furface,  the  proportion  of  the  retarda¬ 
tions  to  the  remaining  motion  muft  continually  diminifh 
as  a  river  increafes  by  the  addition  of  new  flreams.  If 
therefore  the  flope  were  not  diminifhed,  the  regimen 
would  be  deftroyed,  and  the  river  would  dig  up  its  chan¬ 
nel.  We  have  a  full  confirmation  of  this  in  the  many 
works  which  have  been  executed  on  the  Po,  which  runs 
with  rapidity  through  a  rich  and  yielding  foil.  About 
the  year  1600,  the  waters  of  the  Panaro,  a  very  con- 
fiderable  river,  were  added  to  the  Po  Grande  ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  brings  along  with  it  in  its  frefhes  a  vail  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  and  mud,  it  has  greatly  deepened  the  whole 
Tronco  di  Venezia  from  the  confluence  to  the  fea. 
This  point  was  clearly  afeertained  by  Manfredi  about 
the  1720,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  adjacent 
were  alarmed  by  the  proje&  of  bringing  in  the  waters 
of  the  Rheno,  which  then  ran  through  the  Ferrarefe. 
Their  fears  were  overcome,  and  the  Po  Grande  conti¬ 
nues  to  deepen  its  channel  every  day  with  a  prodigious 
advantage  to  the  navigations  ;  and  there  are  feveral  ex- 
tenfive  marfhes  which  now  drain  off  by  it,  after  having 
been  for  ages  under  water  :  and  it  is  to  be  particularly 
remarked,  that  the  Rheno  is  the  foulefl  river  in  its 
frefhes  of  any  in  that  country.  We  infert  this  remark, 
becaufe  it  may  be  of  great  practical  utility,  as  pointing 
out  a  method  of  preferving  and  even  improving  the 
depth  of  rivers  or  drains  in  flat  countries,  which  is  not 
obvious,  and  rather  appears  improper  :  but  it  is  ftri&ly 
conformable  to  a  true  theory,  and  to  the  operations  of 
nature,  which  never  fails  to  adjuft  every  thing  fo  as  to 
bring  about  an  equilibrium.  Whatever  the  declivity  of 
the  country  may  have  been  originally,  the  regimen  be¬ 
gins  to  be  fettled  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
flopes  are  diminifhed  in  fucceflion  as  we  recede  from  the 
coail.  The  original  flopes  inland  may  have  been  much 
greater;  but  they  will  (when  bufy  nature  has  comple¬ 
ted  her  work)  be  left  fomewliat,  and  only  fo  much 
greater,  that  the  velocity  may  be  the  fame  notwithflaud- 
ing  the  diminution  of  the  fe&ion  and  mean  depth. 

Frefhes  will  difturb  this  methodical  progrefs  relative 
only  to  the  fucceffive  permanent  additions  ;  but  their 
effeils  chiefly  accelerate  the  deepening  of  the  bed,  and 
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the  diminution  of  the  flope,  by  augmenting  the  velo-  Theory, 
city  during  their  continuance.  But  when  the  regimen 
of  the  permanent  additions  is  once  effablifhed,  the  frefhes 
tend  chiefly  to  widen  the  bed,  without  greatly  deepen¬ 
ing  it :  for  the  aquatic  plants,  which  have  been  growing 
and  thriving  during  the  peaceable  flate  of  the  river,  are 
now  laid  along,  but  not  fvvept  away,  by  the  frefhes 
and  protedl  the  bottom  from  their  attacks ;  and  the 
{tones  and  gravel,  which  muff  have  been  left  bare  in  a 
courfe  of  years,  working  on  the  foil,  will  alfo  colled  in 
the  bottom,  and  greatly  augment  its  power  of  refi fi¬ 
ance  ;  and  even  if  the  floods  fhould  have  deepened  the 
bottom  fome  fmall  matter,  fome  mud  will  be  depofited 
as  the  velocity  of  the  frefhes  diminifhes,  and  this  will 
remain  till  the  next  flood. 

We  have  fuppofed  the  foil  uniform  through  the  whole 
courfe  :  This  feldom  happens ;  therefore  the  circum- 
flances  which  infure  permanency,  or  the  regimen  of  a 
river,  may  be  very  different  in  its  different  parts  and 
in  different  rivers.  We  may  fay  in  general,  that  the 
farther  that  the  regimen  has  advanced  up  the  flream  in 
any  river,  the  more  flowly  will  it  convey  its  waters  to 
the  fea. 

There  are  fome  general  circumflances  in  the  motion 
of  rivers  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  juft 
now,  that  they  may  not  interrupt  our  more  minute  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  mechanifm,  and  their  explanations 
will  then  occur  of  themfelves  as  corollaries  of  the  pro- 
pofitions  which  vfre  fliall  endeavour  to  demonftrate. 

In  a  valley  of  fmall  width  the  river  always  occupies  the  In  na^ow 
loweft  part  of  it  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  this  is  feldom  vdleysri- 
in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  is  neareft  to  that  fide  vers  adhere 
on  which  the  flope  from  the  higher  grounds  is  fteepeft,^' the 
and  this  without  regard  to  the  line  of  its  courfe.  The 
river  generally  adheres  to  the  fteepeft  hills,  whether 
they  advance  into  the  plain  or  retire  from  it.  This 
general  feature  may  be  obferved  over  the  whole  globe. 

It  is  divided  into  copartments  by  great  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  great  rivers  hold 
their  courfe  not  very  far  from  them,  and  that  their  chief 
feeders  come  from  the  other  fide.  In  every  copartment 
there  is  a  fvvell  of  the  low  country  at  a  diftance  from 
the  bounding  ridge  of  mountains ;  and  on  the  fummit 
of  this  fwell  the  principal  feeders  of  the  great  river  have 
their  fources. 

The  name  valley  is  given  with  lefs  propriety  to  thefe 
immenfe  regions,  and  is  more  applicable  to  tracks  of 
champaign  land  which  the  eye  can  take  in  at  one  view. 

Even  here  we  may  obferve  a  refemblance.  It  is  not 
always  in  the  very  loweft  part  of  this  valley  that  the 
river  has  its  bed ;  although  the  waters  of  the  river  flow 
in  a  channel  j3elow  its  immediate  banks,  thefe  banks  are 
frequently  higher  than  the  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  Thig  is  very  diftin£lly  feen  in  Lower  Egypt,  by 
means  of  the  canals  which  are  carried  backward  from 
the  Nile  for  accelerating  its  fertilizing  inundations. 

When  the  califhes  are  opened  to  admit  the  waters,  it  is 
always  obferved  that  the  diftri&s  moft  remote  are  the 
firft  covered,  and  it  is  feveral  days  before  the  immediate¬ 
ly  adjoining  fields  partake  of  the  bleffmg.  This  is  a 
confequence  of  that  general  operation  of  nature  by 
which  the  valleys  are  formed.  The  river  in  its  floods 
is  loaded  with  mud,  which  it  retains  as  long  as  it 
rolls  rapidly  along  its  limited  bed,  tumbling  its  waters 
over  and  over,  and  taking  up  in  every  fpot  as  much  as 
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leory.  it  depofits :  but  as  Toon  as  it  overflows  its  banks,  the 
b  very  enlargement  of  its  fe&ion  diminifhes  the  velocity 
of  the  water ;  and  it  may  be  obferved  dill  running  in 
the  track  of  its  bed  with*  grbat  velocity,  while  the  wa¬ 
ters  on  each  fide  are  ftagnant  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  : 
Therefore  the  water,  on  getting  over  the  banks,  mull: 
depofit  the  heavieft,  the  firmed,  and  even  the  greated 
part  of  its  burden,  and  mud  become  gradually  clearer 
to  it  approaches  the  hills.  Thus  a  gentle  dope  is  given 
as  the  valley  in  a  dire&ion  which  is  the  reverfe  of  what 
one  would  expe&.  It  is,  however,  almod  always  the 
cafe  in  wide  valleys,  efpecially  if  the  great  river  comes 
through  a  foft  country.  The  banks  of  the  brooks  and 
ditches  are  obferved  to  be  deeper  as  they  approach  the 
river,  and  the  merely  fuperficial  drains  run  backwards 
from  it. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  enlargement  of 
the  bed  of  a  river,  in  its  approach  to  the  fea,  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  its  waters.  This  would 
be  the  cafe  even  if  the  velocity  continued  the  fame  : 
and  therefore,  fince  the  velocity  even  increafes,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  greater  energy  of  a  large  body  of  wa¬ 
ter,  which  we  now  underdand  didinftly,  a  dill  fmaller 
bed  is  fudicient  for  conveying  all  the  water  to  the 
fea. 

This  general  law  is  broken,  however,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  fea ;  becaufe  in  this  filia¬ 
tion  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  checked  by  the  palling 
Hood-tides  of  the  ocean.  As  the  whole  waters  mud 
dill  be  difeharged,  they  require  a  larger  bed,  and  the 
enlargement  will  be  chiefly  in  width.  The  fand  and 
mud  are  depofited  when  the  motion  is  retarded.  The 
depth  of  the  mouth  of  the  channel  is  therefore  dimi¬ 
nished.  It  mud  therefore  become  wider.  If  this  be 
done  on  a  coad  expofed  to  the  force  of  a  regular  tide, 
which  carries  the  waters  of  the  oceaa  acrofs  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  this  regular  enlargement  of  the  mouth  will 
be  the  only  confequence,  and  it  will  generally  widen 
till  it  wadies  the  foot  of  the  adjoining  hills ;  but  if 
there  be  no  tide  in  the  fea,  or  a  tide  which  does  not 
fet  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  lands  mud  be  de¬ 
pofited  at  the  fides  of  the  opening,  and  become  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  fhore,  lengthening  the  mouth  of  the  chan¬ 
nel.  In  this  fheltered  fituation,  every  trivial  circum- 
dance  will  caufe  the  river  to  work  more  on  particular 
parts  of  the  bottom,  and  deepen  the  channel  there. 
This  keeps  the  mud  fnfpended  in  fuch  parts  of  the 
channel,  and  it  is  not  depofited  till  the  dream  has  fhot 
farther  out  into  the  fea.  It  is  depofited  on  the  fides 
of  thofe  deeper  parts  of  the  channel,  and  increafes  the 
velocity  in  them,  and  thus  dill  farther  protra&s  the  de- 
pofition.  Rivers  fo  fituated  will  not  only  lengthen  their 
channels,  but  will  divide  them,  arid  produce  iflands  at 
their  mouths.  A  bufh,  a  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots 
by  a  mountain  torrent,  and  floated  down  the  dream, 
will  thus  inevitably  produce  an  ifland ;  and  rivers  in 
which  this  is  common  will  be  continually  Shifting,  their 
mouths.  The  Miflifllppi  is  a  mod  remarkable  indance 
of- this.  It  has  a  long  courfe  through  a  rich  foil,  and 
difembogues  itfelf  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  a  place 
where  there  is  no  puffing  tide ,  as  may  be  feen  by  com¬ 
paring  the  hours  of  high  water  in  different  places.  No 
river  that  we  know  carries  down  its  ffream  fuch  num¬ 
bers  of  rooted-up  trees  :  they  frequently  interrupt  the 
navigation,  and  render  it  always  dangerous  in  the  night- 
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time.  This  river  is  fo  befet  with  flats  and  fliifting  fands 
at  its  mouth,  that  the  mod  experienced  pilots  are  puz¬ 
zled  ;  and  it  has  protruded  its  channel  above  50  miles 
in  the  Short  period  that  we  have  known  it.  The  dif- 
charge  of  the  Danube  is  very  limilar  :  fo  is  that  of  the 
Nile  ;  for  it  is  difeharged  into  a  dill  corner  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  It  may  now  be  faid  to  have  acquired 
confiderable  permanency;  but  much  of  this  is  owing  to 
human  induftry,  which  drips  it  as  much  as  pofiible  of 
its  fubfideable  matter.  The  Ganges  too  is  in  a  fltua- 
tion  pretty  frmilar,  and  exhibits  fimilar  phenomena. 
The  Maragnon  might  be  noticed. as  an  exception  ;  but 
it  is  not  an  exception.  It  has  flowed  very  far  in  a 
level  bed,  and  its  waters  come  pretty  clear  to  Para  ; 
hut  befides,  there  is  a  drong  tranfverfe  tide,  or  rather 
current,  at  its  mouth,  fetting  to  the  fouth-eaft  both 
during  flood  and  ebb.  The  mouth  of  the  Po  is  per¬ 
haps  the  mod  remarkable  of  any  on  the  furface  of  this 
globe,  and  exhibits  appearances  extremely  Angular.  Its 
difeharge  is  into  a  fequedered  corner  of  the  Adriatic. 
Though  there  be  a  more  remarkable  tide  in  this  gulf 
than  in  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  dill  but 
trifling,  and  it  either  fets  dire&ly  in  upon  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  or  retires  draight  away  from  it.  The 
river  has  many  mouths,  and  they  Shift  prodigioufly. 
There  has  been  a  general  increafe  of  the  land 
very  remarkable.  The  marfhes-  where  Venice  now 
dands  were,  in  the  Auguftan  age,  everywhere  pene¬ 
trable  by  the  fifhing  boats,  and  in  the  5th  century 
could  only  bear  a  few  miferable  huts ;  now  they  are 
covered  with  crowds  of  dately  buildings.  Ravenna,  fi¬ 
tuated  on  the  fbuthernmoft  mouth  of  the  Po,  was,  in 
the  Augudan  age,  at  the  extremity  of  a  fwamp,  and 
the  road  to  it  was  along  the  top  of  an  artificial  mound, 
madd  by  Augudus  at  immenfe  expence.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fine  city,  containing  extenfive  dock?,  arfenals, 
and  other  maffy  buildings,  being  the  great  military  port 
of  the  empire,  where  Augudus  laid  up  his  great  fliips 
of  war.  In  the  Gothic  times  it  became  almod  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Wedern  empire,  and  was  the  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  of  luxury.  It  mud,  therefore,  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  every  accommodation  of  opulence,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  of  its  having  paved  dreets,  wharfs,  See .  ; 
fo  that  its  wealthy  inhabitants  were  at  lead  walking, 
dryfooted  from  houfe  to  houfe.  But  now  it  is  an  Ita¬ 
lian  mile  from  the  fea,  and  furrounded  with  vineyards 
and  cultivated  fields,  and  is  accefiible  in  every  diredion. 
All  this  mud  have  been  formed  by  depofitions  from  the 
Po,  flowing  through  Lombardy  loaded  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  Alps,  which  were  here  arreded  by  the  reeds  and- 
b.ulrnfhes  of  the  marfh.  Thefe  things  are  in  common 
courfe ;  but  when  wells  are  dug,  we  come  to  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  the  ancient  city,  and  thefe  pavements  are  all 
on  one  exadl  level,  and  they  are  eight  feet  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea  at  low  water.  This  cannot  be  aferibed 
to  the  fubfiding  of  the  ancient  city.  This  would  be 
irregular,  and  greated  among  the  heavy  buildings.  The 
tomb  of  Theodoric  remains,  and  the  pavement  round  it 
is  on  a  level  with  all  the  others.  The  lower  dory  is  al¬ 
ways  full  of  water  5.  fo  is  the  lower  dory  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  ornaments  of  both 
thefe  buildings  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  were 
formerly  dry  ;  and  fuch  a  building  •  as  the  cathedral 
could  not  fink  without  crumbling  into  pieces. 

It  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  account  for  all  this.  The 
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Theory,  depofitions  of  the  Po  and  other  rivers  mull  raife  the 
-v~— ground;  and  yet  the  rivers  mull  dill  flow  overall.  We 
mull  conclude  that  the  furface  of  the  Adriatic  is  by  no 
means  level,  and  that  it  dopes  like  a  river  from  the  La- 
goom  of  Venice  to  the  eaftward.  In  all  probability  it 
even  Hopes  confiderably  outwards  from  the  ihore.  .  I  bis 
will  not  hinder  the  alternations  of  ebb  and  flow  tide,  as 
will  be  Ihown  in  its  proper  place.  The  whole  fhores 
94  of  this  gulph  exhibit  mod  uncommon  appearances. 
Hivera  The  lad  general  obfervations  which  we  lhall  make  in 

are  convex  th;s  pixe  ls,  that  the  furface  of  a  river  is  not  flat,  con- 
the'ftream  hdered  athwart  the  fiream,  but  convex :  this  isowing 
and  the  ’  to  its  motion.  Suppofe  a  canal  of  ftagnant  water  ;  its 
•caufe  ©f  it.  lurface  would  be  a  perfect  level.  But  fuppofe  it  poffi- 
ble  by  any  means  to  give  the  middle  waters  a  motion 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  they  mull  drag  along 
with  them  the  waters  immediately  contiguous.  Thefe 
will  move  lefs  fwiftly,  and  will  in  like  manner  drag  the 
waters  without  them ;  and  thus  the  water  at  the  fide9 
being  abftra&ed,  the  depth  mud  be  lefs,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  furface  mild  be  convex  acrofs.  The  fact  in  a  run¬ 
ning  dream  is  fimilar  to  this ;  the  fide  waters  are  with¬ 
held  by  the  fides,  and  every  filament  is  moving  more 
flowly  than  the  one  next  it  towards  the  middle  of  the 
■river,  but  fader  than  the  adjoining  filament  on  the  land 
fide.  This  alone  mud  produce  a  convexity  of  furface. 
But  befides  this,  it  is  demondrable  that  the  preffure  of 
a  running  dream  is  diminifhed  by  its  motion,  and  the 
diminution  is  proportional  to  the  height  which  would 
produce  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  gliding  pad  the 
adjoining  filament.  This  convexity  mud  in  all  cafes  be 
very  fmall.  Few  rivers  have  the  velocity  nearly  equal 
to  eight  feet  per  fecond,  and  this  requires  a  height  of 
one  foot  only.  An  author  quoted  by  Mr  Buffon  fays, 
that  he  has  obferved  on  the  river  Aveiron  an  elevation 
of  three  feet  in  the  middle  during  floods;  but  we  fufpeCl 
fome  error  in  the  obfervation. 

§  4.  Of  the  Windings  of  Rivers. 

■Winding  Rivers  are  feldom  dtaight  in  their  courfe.  Formed 
•courfe  of  by  the  hand  of  nature,  they  are  accommodated  to  every 
-rivers, how  change  of  circumdance.  They  wind  around  what  they 
ornie  ‘  cannot  get  over,  and  work  their  way  to  either  fide  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  refidance  of  the  oppofite  bank  makes  a 
drafght  courfe  more  difficult ;  and  this  feemingly  fortui¬ 
tous  rambling  didributes  them  more  uniformly  over  the 
furface  of  a  country,  and  makes  them  every  where  more 
at  hand,  to  receive  the  numberlefs  rills  and  rivulets 
which  collect  the  waters  of  our  fprings  and  the  fuper- 
fluities  of  our  fhowers,  and  to  comfort  our  habitations 
with  the  many  advantages  which  cultivation  and  fociety 
can  derive  from  their  prefence.  In  their  feeble  begin¬ 
nings  the  fmalled  inequality  of  Hope  or  confidency  is 
enough  to  turn  them  afide  and  make  them  ramble 
-through  every  field,  giving  drink  to  our  herds  and  ferti¬ 
lity  to  our  foil.  The  more  we  follow  nature  into  the 
minutiae  of  her  operations,  the  more  mud  we  admire 
the  inexhaudible  fertility  of  her  refources,  and  the  iim- 
plicity  of  the  means  by  which  fhe  produces  the  mad 
important  and  beneficial  effects.  By  thus  twitting  the 
courfe  of  our  rivers  into  10, coo  ffiapes,  fhe  keeps  them 
long  amidd  our  fields,  and  thus  compenfates  for  the  .de¬ 
clivity  of  the  furface,  which  otherwise  would  tumble 
them  with  great  rapidity  into  the  ocean,  loaded  with 
the  bed  and  .richeft  of  our  foil.  Without  this,  the 
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fkowers  of  heaven  would  have  little  influence  in  fupply-  Ifheon 
ing  the  wade  of  fnceffant  evaporation.  But  as  things  — 
are,  the  rains  are  kept  flowly  trickling  along  the  flo- 
pihg  fides  of  our  hills  and  tte'ps,  winding  round  every 
clod,  nay  every  plant,  which  lengthens  their  courfe,  di- 
minifhes  their  Hope,  checks  their  fpeed,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  quickly  brufhing  off  from  every  part 
of  the  furface  the  lighted  and  bed  of  the  foil.  The 
flatted ^)f  our  holm  lands  would  be  too  deep,  and  the 
rivers  would  (hoot  along  through  our  fined  meadows, 
hurrying  every  thing  away  with  them,  and  would  be 
unfit  for  the  purpefes  of  inland  conveyance,  if  the  ine¬ 
qualities  of  foil  did  not  make  them  change  this  headlong 
courfe  for  the  more  beautiful  meanders  which  we  ob- 
ferve  in  the  courfe  of  the  fmall  rivers  winding  through 
our  meadows.  Thofe  rivers  are  in  general  the  draight- 
ed  in  their  courfe  which  are  the  mod  rapid,  and  which 
roll  along  the  greated  bodies  of  water ;  fuch  are  the 
Rhone,  the  Po,  the  Danube.  The  fmaller  rivers  con¬ 
tinue  more  devious  in  their  progrefs,  till  they  approach 
the  fea,  and  have  gathered  drength  from  all  their  tribu¬ 
tary  dreams.  ^ 

Every  thing  aims  at  an  equilibrium,  and  this  dire&s  Whatnaj 
even  the  ramblings  of  rivers.  It  is  of  importance  to'weha, 
underdand  the  relation  between  the  force  of  a  river  andf,T(ma" 
the  refidance  which  the  foil  oppofes  to  thofe  deviations*™  1 
from  a  rectilineal  courfe  ;  for  it  may  frequently  happen 
that  the  general  procedure  of  nature  may  be  incontinent  - 
with  our  local  purpofes.  Man  was  fet  down  on  this 
globe,  and  the  talk  of  cultivating  it  was  given  him 
by  nature,  and  his  chief  enjoyment  feems  to  be  to 
druggie  with  the  elements. '  He  mud  not  find  things 
to  his  mind,  but  he  mud  mould  them  to  his  own  fancy. 

Yet  even  this  feeming  anomaly  is  one  of  nature’s  mod 
beneficent  laws;  and  his  exertions  mud  dill  be  made 
in  conformity  with  the  general  train  of  the  operations 
of  mechanical  nature  i  and  when  we  have  any  work 
to  undertake  relative  to  the  courfe  of  rivers,  we  mad 
be  careful  not  to  thwart  their  general  rules,  otherwii’e 
we  lhall  be  fooner  or  later  punifhed  for  their  infrac¬ 
tion.  Things  will  be  brought  back  to  their  former 
date,  if  our  operations  are  inconfident  with  that  equi¬ 
librium  which  is  condantly  aimed  at,  or  fome  new  date 
of  things  which  is  equivalent  will  be  foon  induced:- 
If  a  well  regulated  river  has  been  improperly  deepen 
ed  in  ferae  place,  to  anfwer  fome  particular  purpofe 
of  our  own,  or  if  its  breadth  has  been  improperly  aug¬ 
mented,  we  (hall  foon  fee  a  depofition  of  mud  or  fand 
•choak  up  our  fancied  improvements ;  becaufe,  as  we 
have  enlarged  the  feftion  without  increafing  the  dope 
or  the  fupply,  the  velocity  mud  diminiffi,  and  floating 
matters  mud  be  depofited. 

It  is  true,  we  frequently  fee  permanent  channels 
where  the  forms  are  extremely  different  from  that 
which  the  waters  would  dig  for  themfelves  in  an  uni¬ 
form  foil,  and  which  approaches  a  good  deal  to  the 
trapezium  described  formerly.  We  fee  a  greater  breadth 
frequently  compenfate  for  a  want  of  depth;  but  all  fuch 
deviations  are  a  fort  of  conftraint,  or  rather  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  inequality  of  foil.  Such  irregular  forms  are 
the  works  of  nature ;  and  if  they  are  permanent,  the 
equilibrium  is  obtained.  Commonly  the  bottom  is 
harder  than  the  fides,  confiding  of  the  coarfed  of  the 
fand  and  of  gravel;  and  therefore  the  neceffary  feftion 
can  be  obtained  only  by  increafing  the  width.  We 
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are  accuftomed  to  attend  chiefly  (o  the  appearances 
*  which  prognofticate  mifehief,  and  we  interpret  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  a  permanent  bed  in  the  fame  way,  and 
frequently  form  very  falfe  judgments.  When  we  fee 
one  bank  low  and  flat,  and  the  other  high  and  ab¬ 
rupt,  we  fuppofe  that  the  waters  are  palling  along 
the  firft  in  peace,  and  with  a  gentle  ftream,  but  that 
they  are  rapid  on  the  other  fide,  and  are  tearing  away 
tfce  bank  ;  but  it  is  juft  the  contrary.  The  bed  be* 
ing  permanent,  things  are  in  equilibrio,  and  each  bank 
is  of  a  form  jail  competent  to  that  -equilibrium.  If 
the  foil  on  both  Tides  be  uniform,  the  ftream  is  moll 
rapid  on  that  lide  where  the  bank  is  low  and  flat, 
for  in  no  other  form  would  it  withstand'  the  a&ion  of 
the  llream  ;  and  it  has  been  worn  away  till  its  flatnefs 
compenfates  for  the  greater  force  of  the  llream.  The 
llream  on  the  other  fide  mull  be  more  gentle,  otherwife 
the  bank  could  not  remain  abrupt.  In  fhort,  in  a  Hate 
of  permanency,  the  velocity  of  the  llream  and  form  of 
the  bank  are  juft  fuited  to  each  other.  It  is  quite 
otherwife  before  the  river  has  acquired  its  proper  re¬ 
gimen. 

A  careful  confederation  therefore  of  the  general  fea¬ 
tures  of  rivers  which  have  fettled  their  regimen,  is  of 
ufe  for  informing  us  concerning  their  internal  motions, 
and  dire&ing  us  to  the  moll  efFedhial  methods  of  regu¬ 
lating  their  courfe. 

We  have  already  faid  that  perpendicular  brims  are 
inconfiftent  with  liability.  A  femicircular  fe&ion  is 
the  form  which  would  produce  the  quickeft  train  of  a 
river  whofe  expence  and  Sope  are  given  ;  but  the  banks 
at  B  and'D  (fig.  14.)  would  crumble  in,  and  lie  at  the 
bottom,  where  their  horizontal  furface  would  fecure  them 
from  farther  change.  The  bed  will  acquire  the  form 
G  c  F,  of  equal  fe&ion,  but  greater  width,  and  with 
brims  lefs  Ihelving.  The  proportion  of  the  velocities 
at  A  and  c  may  be  the  lame  with  that  of  the  velocities 
at  A  and  C  ;  but  the  velocity  at  G  and  F  will  be  lefs 
than  it  was  formerly  at  B,  C,  or  D  ;  and  the  velocity 
in  any  intermediate  point  E,  being  fomewhat  between 
thofe  at  F  andr,  mull  be  lefs  than-  it  was  in  any  inter¬ 
mediate  point  of  the  femicircular  bed.  The  velocities 
will  therefore  decreafe  along  the  border  from  c  towards 
G  and  F,  and  the  fteepnefs  of  the  border  will  augment 
at  the  fame  time,  till,  in  every  point  of  the  new  border 
G  c  F,  thefe  two  circumftances  will  be  fb  adjufted  that 
the  neceflary  equilibrium  is  eftablifhed. 

The  fame  thing  muft  happen  in  our  trapezium.  The  - 
flope  of  the  brims  may  be  exa&,  and  will  be  retained  ; 
it  will,  however,  be  too  great  anywhere  below,  where 
the  velocity  is  greater,  and  the  fides  will  be  worn  away 
till  the  banks  are  undermined  and  crumble  down,  and 
the  river  will  maintain  its  fe&ion  by  increafing  its 
width.  In  fliort,  no  border  made  up  of  ftraight  liaes 
is  confident  with  that  gradation  of  velocity  which  will 
take  place  whenever  we  depart  from  a  femicircular  form. 
And  we  accordingly  fee,  that  in  all  natural  channels  the 
fe&ion  has  a  curvilineal  border,  with  the  Hope  increafing 
gradually  from  the  bottom  to  the  brim. 

Thefe  obfervations  will  enable  us  to  underftand  how 
nature  operates  when  the  inequality  of  furface  or  of  te¬ 
nacity  obliges  the  current  to  change  its  dire&ion,.  and'- 
the  river  forms  an  elbow. 

Suppofing  always  that  -  the  difeharge  continues  the 
Came,  and  that  the  mean  velocity  is  either  preferved  or 
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reftored,  the  following  conditions  arc  neceflary  for  a  ’Theory.  ^ 
permanent  regimen.  J 

t.  The  depth  of  water  muft  be  greater  in  the  elbow  ~  9s. 

^  i  ir  Conditions 

than  anywhere  elfe.  .  neceffary 

2.  The  main  ftream,  after  having  ftruck  the  concave  for  a  per- 
bank,  muft  be  refle£led  in  an  equal  angle,  and  muft  then  nianent  re- 
be  in  the  diredlion  of  the  next  reach  of  the  river.  gimtn, 

3.  The  angle  of  incidence  mull  be  proportioned  to 
the  tenacity,  of  the  foil. 

4.  There  muft  be  in  the  elbow  an  increafe  of  flope, 
or  of  head  of  water,  capable  of  overcoming  the  refin¬ 
ance  occafioned  by  the  elbow. 

The  reafonablenefs,  at  leaft>  of  thefe  conditions  will 
appear  from  the  following  confiderations. 

1 .  It  is  certain  that  force  is  expended  in  producing  Reafonable^- 
this  change  of  dire&ion  in  a  channel  which  by  fuppofi-  uefs  of 
tion  diminifhes  the  current.  The  diminution  ariiing  t^t/e  C0Ii* 
from  any  caufe  which  can  be  compared  with  fri&ion dltl0nSa  - 
muft  be  greater  when  the  ftream  is  dire&ed  againft 
one  of  the  banks.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  flate  the 
proportion,  and  it  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  time 
to  attempt  it ;  but  it  is  fufficient  that  we  be  convinced 
that  the  retardation  is  greater  in  this  cafe.  We  fee  no 
caufe  to  increafe  the  mean  velocity  in  the  elbow,  and 
we  muft  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  diminifhed.  But 
we  are  fuppofing  that  the  difeharge  continues  the  fame; 
the  fedlion  muft  therefore  augment,  or  the  channel  in¬ 
creafe  its  tranfverfe  dimenfions.  The  only  queftion  is, 

In  what  manner  it  does  this,  and  what  change  of  form 
does  it  affe&,  and  what  form  is  competent  to  the  final 
equilibrium  and  the  confequent  permanency  of  the  bed  ? 

Here  there  is  much  room  for  conjedlure.  Mr  Buat 
reafons  as  follows.  If  we  fuppofe  that  the  points  B 
and  C  (fig.  15.)  "continue  on  a  level,  and  that  the 
points  H  and  I  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  reach  are 
alfo  on  a  level,  it  is  an  inevitable  confequence  that  the 
Hope  along  CMI  muft  be  greater  than  along  B*EH, 
becaufe  the  depreffion  of  Hoelow  B  is  equal  to  that  of 
I  below  C,  and  BEH  is  longer  than  CMI.  Therefore 
the  velocity  along  the  convex  bank  CMI  muft  be  great¬ 
er  than  along  BEH.  There  may  even  be  a  ftagnationf 
and  an  eddy  in  the  contrary  direction  along  the  concave 
bank.  Therefore,  if  the  form  of  the  fe&ion  were  the 
fame  as  up  the  ftream,  the  fides  could  not  Hand  on  the 
convex  bank.  When  therefore  the  fe£lion  has  attained 
a  permanent  form,  and  the  banks  are  again  in  equili¬ 
brio  with  the  a&ion  of  the  current,  the  convex  bank 
muft  be  much  flatter  than  the  concave.  If  the  water  is 
really  ftill  on  the  concave  bank,  that  bank  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  perpendicular ;  nay,  may  overhang. — According¬ 
ly,  this  ftate  of  things  is  matter  of  daily  obfervation,  and 
juflifies  our  reafoning,  and  entitles  us  to  fay,  that  this  is 
the  nature  of  the  internal  motion  of  the  filaments  which 
we  cannot  diftindlly  obferve.  The  water  moves  moll 
rapidly  along  the  convex  bank,  and  the  thread  of  the 
ftream  is  neareft  to  this  lide.  Reafojiing  in  this  way, 
the  fe&ion,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  of  the  form  M  ba  E  (fig.  16.)  afifumes  the  fhape 
MBAE. 

2.  Without  prefuming  to  know  the  mechanifm  of 
the.  internal  motions  of  fluids,  we  know  that  fuperficial 
waves  are  refledled  precifely  as  if  they  were  elaflic  bo¬ 
dies,  making  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion  equal, - 
In  as  far  therefore  as  the  fuperficial  wave  is  concerued  J 
in  the  operation,  Mr  Buat’s  fecond  pofition  js-iuft— 

The.: 
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Theory,  The  permanency  of  the  next  reach  requires  that  its 
axis  (hall  be. in  the  direction  of  the  line  EP  which 
makes  the  angle  GEPrrFEN.  If  the  next  reach 
has  the  direction  EQ^  MR,  the  wave  refle&ed  in  the 
line  ES  will  work  on  the  bank  at  S,  and  will  be  re- 
,  fleeted  in  the  line  ST,  and  work  again  on  the  oppo- 
lite  bank  at  T.  We  know  that  the  effed  of  the  fu- 
perficial  motion  is  great,  and  that  it  is  the  principal 
agent  in  deftroying  the  banks  of  canals.  So  far  there¬ 
fore  Mr  Buat  is  right.  We. cannot  fay  with  any  pre- 
cifion  or  confidence  how  the  actions  of  the  under  fila¬ 
ments  are  modified;  but  we  know  no  reafon  for  not 
■extending  to  the  under  filaments  what  appears  fo  pro¬ 
bable  with  refped  to  the  furface  water. 

3.  The  third  pofition  is  no  lefs  evident.  We  do  not 
know  the  mode  of  adion  of  the  water  on  the  bank  ; 
but  our  general  notions  on  this  fubjed,  confirmed  by 
common  experience,  tell  us  that  the  more  obliquely 
a  ftream  of  water  beats  on  any  bank,  the  lefs  it  tends  to 
undermine  it  or  wafh  it  away.  A  ftiff  and  cohefive 
foil  therefore  will  fuffer  no  more  from  being  almoft 
perpendicularly  buffetted  by  a  flream  than  a  friable 
land  would  fuffer  from  water  gliding  along  its  face. 
Mr  Buat  thinks,  from  experience,  that  a  clay  bank  is 
not  fenfibly  affeded  till  the  angle  FEB  is  about  36 
degrees. 

4.  Since  there  are  caufes  of  retardation,  and  we  flill 
fuppofe  that  the  difcharge  is  kept  up,  and  that  the  mean 
velocity,  which  had  been  diminifhed  by  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  fedion,  is  again  reftored,  we  muft  grant 
that  there  is  provided,  in  the  mechanifm  of  thefe  mo¬ 
tions,  an  accelerating  force  adequate  to  this  effed. 
There  can  be  no  accelerating  force  in  an  open  ftream 
but  the  fuperficial  Hope.  In  the  prefent  cafe  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  fo  ;  becaufe  by  the  deepening  of  the  bottom 
where  there  is  an  elbow  in  the  ftream,  we  have  of  ne- 
ceflity  a  counter  dope.  Now,  all  this  head  of  water, 
which  mud  produce  the  augmentation  of  velocity  in 
that  part  of  the  ftream  which  ranges  round  the  convex 
bank,  will  arife  from  the  check  which  the  water  gets 
from  the  concave  bank.  This  occafions  a  gorge  or 
fwell  up  the  ftream,  enlarges  a  little  the  fedion  at 
BVC;  and  this,  by  the  principle  of  uniform  motion, 
will  augment  all  the  velocities,  deepen  the  channel, 
and  put  every  thing  again  into  its  train  as  foon  as  the 
water  gets  into  the  next  reach.  The  water  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  bafon  has  very  little  motion,  but  it  defends 
the  bottom  by  this  very  circumflance. 

Such  are  the  notions  which  Mrde  Buat  entertains  of 
this  part  of  the  mechanifm  of  running  waters.  We 
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Remarks 
on  thefe 

and  rhe  rea-  cannot  fay  that  they  are  very  fatisfadory,  and  they  are 
funs  of  very  oppofite  to  the  opinions  commonly  entertained  on 
them.  the  fubjed.  Moft  perfons  think  that  the  motion  is  moft 
rapid  and  turbulent  on  the  fide  of  the  concave  bank, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  bank  is  worn  away 
till  it  become  perpendicular,  and  that  the  oppofite  bank 
is  flat,  becaufe  it  has  not  been  gnawed  away  in  this 
manner.  With  refped  to  this  general  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  thefe  perfons  may  be  in  the  right ;  and  when  a 
ftream  is  turned  into  a  crooked  and  yielding  channel  for 
the  firft  time,  this  is  its  manner  of  adion.  But  Mr 
Buat’s  aim  is  to  inveftigate  the  circumftances  which  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  cafe  of  a  regimen  ;  and  in  this  view  he  is 
undoubtedly  right  as  to  the  fads,'  though  his  mode  of 
^counting  for  thefe  fads  may  be  erroneous.  ‘  And  as 


this  is  the  only  ufeful  view  to  he  taken  of  the  fubjeft,  rheorj 
it  ought  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in  all  our  attempts  to  — r* 
procure  liability  to  the  bed  of  a  river,  without  the  ex- 
peniive  helps  of  mafonry,  &c.  If  we  attempt  to  fe- 
cure  permanency  by  deepening  on  the  infide  of  the  el¬ 
bow,  our  bank  will  undoubtedly  crumble  down,  dimi- 
nifh  the  paflage,  and  occafion  a  more  violent  adion  on 
the  hollow  bank.  The  moft  effedual  mean  of  fecurity 
is  to  enlarge  the  fedion  :  and  if  we  do  this  on  the  in¬ 
fide  bank,  we  mull  do  it  by  widening  the  ftream  very 
much,  that  we  may  give  a  very  doping  bank.  Our  at¬ 
tention  is  commonly  drawn  to  it  when  the  hollow  bank 
is  giving  way,  and  with  a  view  to  flop  the  ravages  of 
the  ftream.  Things  are  not  now  in  a  ftate  of  perma¬ 
nency,  but  nature  is  working  in  her  own  way  to  bring 
it  about.  This  may  not  fuit  our  purpofe,  and  we  mull 
thwart  her.  The  phenomena  which  we  then  obferve 
are  frequently  very  unlike  to  thofe  deferibed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs.  We  fee  a  violent  tumbling  motion 
in  the  ftream  towards  the  hollow  bank.  We  fe$  an 
evident  accumulation  of  water  on  that  fide,  and  the 
point  B  is  frequently  higher  than  C.  This  regorging 
of  the  water  extends  to  fome  diftance,  and  is  of  itfelf 
a  eaufe  of  greater  velocity,  and  contributes,  like  a  head 
of  ftagnant  water,  to  force  the  ftream  through  the  bend, 
and  to  deepen  the  bottom.  This  is  clearly  the  cafe 
when  the  velocity  is  exceffive,  and  the  hollow  bank 
able  to  abide  the  ftiock.  In  this  fituation  the  water 
thus  heaped  up  efcapes  where  it  beft  can  ;  and  as  the 
water,  obftruded  by  an  obftacle  put  in  its  way,  efcapes 
by  the  tides,  and  there  has  its  velocity  increafed,  fo  here 
the  water  gorged  up  againft  the  hollow  bank  fwells  over 
towards  the  oppofite  fide,  and  pafles  round  the  convex 
bank  with  an  increafed  velocity.  It  depends  much  on 
the  adjuftment  between  the  velocity  and  confequent  ac¬ 
cumulation,  and  the  breadth  of  the  ftream  ani  the 
angle  of  the  elbow,  whether  this  augmentation  of  ve¬ 
locity  fhall  reach  the  convex  bank  ;  and  we  fometimes 
fee  the  motion  very  languid  in  that  place,  and  even  de- 
pofitions  of  mud  and  fand  are  made  there.  The  whole 
phenomena  are  too  complicated  to  be  accurately  de¬ 
feribed  in  general  terms,  even  in  the  cafe  of  perfed  re¬ 
gimen  :  for  this  regimen  is  relative  to  the  confiftence 
of  the  channel;  and  when  this  is  very  great,  the  motions 
may  be  moft  violent  in  every  quarter.  But  the  pre¬ 
ceding  obfervations  are  of  importance,  becaufe  they 
relate  to  ordinary  cafes  and  to  ordinary  channels. 

It  is  evident,  from  Mr  Buat’s  fecond  pofition,  that 
the  proper  form  of  an  elbow  depends  on  the  breadth 
of  the  ftream  as  well  as  on  the  radius  of  curvature,  and 
that  every  angle  of  elbow  will  require  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  width  of  the  river  and  the  radius  of 
the  fweep.  Mr  Buat  gives  rules  and  formulas  for  all 
thefe  purpofes,  and  fliows  that  in  one  fweep  there  may 
be  more  than  one  refledioii  or  reboimd.  It  is  needlefs 
to  enlarge  on  this  matter  of  mere  geometrical  difeuffion. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  engineer  to  trace 
the  windings  of  a  river  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  (hall 
be  no  rebounds  which  fhall  dired  the  ftream  againft 
the  fides,  but  preferve  it  always  in  the  axis  of  every 
reach.  This  is  of  confequence,  even  when  the  bends  of 
the  river  are  to  be  fecured  by  mafonry  or  piling  ;  for 
we  have  feen  the  neceflity  of  increafing  the  fedion,  and 
the  tendency  which  the  waters  have  to  deepen  the  chan¬ 
nel  on  that  fide  where  the  rebound  is  made.  This  tends 
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heory.  to  lundemune  our  dvff<*ic.es,  arid  obliges  us  to  give  them  bounds  of  36°  each. 
*  'V~—"  deeper  and  more  foil  cl  foundations  In  fuch  places.  But 
any  peifon  accuftomed  to  the  life  of  the  fcale  and  com¬ 
pares  will  form  to  himfelf  rides  of  practice  equally  fure 
and  more  expeditions  than  Mr  de  Boat’s  formulae. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  what  is  more  to  our  pur- 
pofe,  the  confideration  of  the  refiflance  caufed  by  an 
elbow,  and  the  methods  of  providing  a  force  capable 
of  overcoming  it.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of 
the  lalutary  eonfequences  arifing  from  the  rambling 
oourfe  of  rivers,  inafmucli  as  it  more  , effectually  fpreads 
them  over  tlie  face  of  a  country.  It  is  no  lef3  benefi¬ 
cial  by  di min ifhing  their  velocity.  This  it  does  both 
by  lengthening  their  courfe,  which  diminilhes  the  de¬ 
clivity,  and  by  the  very  refinance  which  they  meet  with 
•at  every  bend.  We  derive  the  chief  advantages  from 
our  rivers,  when  they  no  longer  fhoot  their  way  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  loaded  with  mud  and  fand,  but 
peaceably  roll  along  their  clear  waters,  purified  during 
their  gentler  courfe,  and  offer  themfeives  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  pafturage,  agriculture,  and  navigation.  The 
more  a  river  winds  its  way  round  the  foot  of  the  hrils, 
the  more  is  the  refiflance  of  its  bed  multiplied  ;  the 
more  obffacles  it  meets  with  in  its  way  from  its  fource 
to  the  fea,  the  more  moderate  is  Its  velocity  ;  and  in- 
flead  of  tearing  up  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
digging  for  itfelf  a  deep  trough,  along  which  it  fweeps 
rocks  and  rooted -up  trees,  it  flows  with  majeftic  pace 
even  with  the  furface  of  our  cultivated  grounds,  which 
it  embellifhes  and  fertilizes. 

We  may  with  fafety  proceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  force  ncceffary  for  overcoming  the  refinance  arifing 
from  a  rebound  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  ;  and  it 
is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  it  proportional  to  the  fquare  of 
the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  this  for  the  rea- 
foris  given  for  adopting  this  meafure  of  the  general  Re¬ 
sistance  0/ Fluids.  It  cannot,  however,  claim  a  greater 
confidence  here  than  in  that  application  ;  and  it  lias  been 
fliown  in  that  article  with  what  uncertainty  and  limita¬ 
tions  it  mull  be  received.  We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
adopt  either  this  or  the  Ample  ratio  of  the  fines,  and 
fliall  abide  by  the  duplicate  ratio  with  Mr  Buat,  becaufe 
it  appears  by  his  experiments  that  this  law  is  very  ex- 
a&ly  obferved  in  tubes  in  inclinations  not  exceeding 
40  ;  whereas  it  is  in  tliefe  fmall  angles  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  general  refiflance  of  fluids  is  moft  in 
iault.  But  the  corre&ion  is  very  fimple,  if  this  value  fhall 
be  found  erroneous  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
force  neceffary  for  overcoming  the  refiflance  will  increafe 
sis  thenumberof  rebounds. — Therefore  we  may  exprefs  the 
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A  head  of  water  was  applied 
to  it,  which  gave  the  water  a  velocity  of  fix  feet  per  fe- 
cond*  Another  pipe  of  the  fame  diameter  and  length, 
but  without  any  bendings,  was  fubjedled  to  a  preffure 
-of  a  head  of  water,  which  was  increased  till  the  velo¬ 
city  of  efflux  was  alfo  fix  feet  per  fecond.  The  addi¬ 
tional  head  of  water  was  5^  inches.  Another  of  the 
fame  diameter  and  length,  having  one  bend  of  24°  34, 
and  running  85  inches  per  fecond,  was  compared  with 
a  ftraight  pipe  having  the  fame  velocity,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  heads  of  water  was  Ty^  of  an  inch.  A 
computation  from  tliefe  two  experiments  will  give  the 

above  refult,  or  in  Englifh  meafure,  r  : 


lefiflance,  in  general,  by  the  formula  rz 


where 


r  is  the  refiflance,  V  the  mean  velocity  of  the  ftream, 
s  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  n  the  number  of 
equal  rebounds  (that  is,  having  equal  angles  of  inci¬ 
dence),  and  m  is  a  number  to  be  determined  by  experi¬ 
ment.  Mr  de  Buat  made  many  experiments  on  the  re- 
fiftance  occafioned  by  the  bendings  of  pipes,  none  of 
which  differed  from  the  refult  of  the  above  formula 
ubove  one  part  in  twelve  ;  and  he  concludes,  that  the 

refiflance  to  one  bend  may  be  effimated  at  - 1 — 

3°°°  * 

Ilie  experiment  was  in  this  form  :  A  pipe  of  1  inch 
’diameter,  and  10  feet  long,  was  formed  with  10  re- 
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very  nearly.  It  is  probable  that  this  meafure  of  the 
refiflance  is  too  great ;  for  the  pipe  was  of  uniform  dia¬ 
meter  even  in  the  bends  :  whereas  in  a  river  properly 
formed,  where  the  regimen  is  exaCt,  the  capacity  of  the 
fe&iou  of  the  bend  is  increased.  10t 

I  he  application  of  this  theory  to  inclined  tubes  and  Theory  ap* 
to  open  ilreams  is  very  obvious,  and  very  legitimate  and  t0  in- 
fafe.  Let  AB  (fig.  17.)  be  the  whole  height  of  the t^>ef 
refer  voir  ABI  K,  and  B  C  the  horizontal  length  of  a  (beams* 
pipe,  containing  any  number  of  rebounds,  equal  or  un¬ 
equal,  but  all  regular,  that  is,  conftru&ed  according  to 
the  conditions  formerly  mentioned.  The  whole  head  of 
water  fhould  be  conceived  as  perfolming,  or  as  divided 
into  portions  which  perform,  three  different  offices.  — 

One  portion,  AD  =  - ,  impels  the  water  into  the 
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entry  of  the  pipe  with  the  velocity  with  which  it  really 
moves  in  it  ;  another  portion  E13  is  in  equilibria  with 
the  refinances  arifing  from  the  mere  length  of  the  pipe 
expanded  into  a  ftraight  line  ;  and  the  third  portion  D  E 
ferves  to  overcome  the  refiflance  of  the  bends.  If, 
therefore,  we  draw  the  horizontal  line  B  C,  and,  ta¬ 
king  the  pipe  B  C  out  of  its  place,  put  it  in  the  pofi- 
tion  DH,  with  its  mouth  C  in  H,  fo  that  DH  is  equal 
to  BC,  the  water  will  have  the  fame  velocity  in  it  that 
it  had  before.  N.  B ,  For  greater  fimplicity  of  argu¬ 
ment,  we  may  fuppofe  that  when  the  pipe  was  inferted 
at  B,  its  bends  lay  all  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  that 
when  it  is  inferted  at  D,  the  plane  in  which  all  its  bends 
lie  Hopes  only  in  the  direction  DH,  and  is  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  plane  of  the  figure.  We  repeat  it,  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  have  the  fame  velocity  in  the  pipes  B  C  and 
D  H,  and  the  refiflances  will  be  overcome.  If  we  now 
prolong  the  pipe  D  H  towards  L  to  any  diftance,  re¬ 
peating  continually  the  fame  bendings  in  a  feries  of 
lengths,  each  equal  to  DH,  the  motion  will  be  conti¬ 
nued  with  the  velocity  correfponding  to  the  preffure  of 
the  column  AD  ;  becaufe  the  declivity  of  the  pipe  is 
augmented  in  each  length  equal  to  DH,  by  a  quantity 
precifely  fufficient  for  overcoming  all  the  refinances  in 
that  length  ;  and  the  true  Hope  in  thefe  cafes  is  B  E-f- 
E  D,  divided  by  the  expanded  length  of  the  pipe  B  C 
or  D  H. 

r\  he  analogy  which  we  were  enabled  to  eftablifh  be¬ 
tween  the  uniform  motion  or  the  train  of  pipes  and  of 
open  ilreams,  intitles  us  now  to  fay,  that  when  a  river 
has  bendings,  which  are  regularly  repeated  at  equal  in¬ 
tervals,  its  Hope  is  compounded  of  the  flope  which  is 
neceffary  for  overcoming  the -refiflance  of  a  ftraight 
channel  of  its  whole  expanded  length,  agreeably"  to 
O  o  the 
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Theory,  the  formula  for  uniform  motion,  and  of  the  Hope  which 

v- — v - 1  is  neceffary  for  overcoming  the  refiftance  arifmg  from 

its  bendings  alone.' 

Thus,  let  there  be  a  river  which,  in  the  expanded 
courfe  of  6000  fathoms,  has  10  elbows,  each  of  which 
has  =30°  of  rebound ;  and  let  its  mean  velocity  be  20 
inches  in  a  fecond.  If  we  would  learn  its  whole  dope 
in  this  6coo  fathoms,  we  muff  firft  find  (by  the  for¬ 
mula  of  uniform  motion)  the  dope  s  which  will  produce 
the  velocity  of  20  inches  in  a  ftraight  river  of  this 
length,  feet  ion,  and  mean  depth.  Suppofe  this  to  be 
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ttto5>  or  20  inches  in  this  whole  length.  We  mult  Theory, 
then  find  (by  the  formula  V.-^in  j  the  dope  neceffary 

for  overcoming  the  refiftance  of  10  rebounds  of  30® 
each.  This  we  lhall  find  to  be  inches  in  the  6oco 
fathoms.  Therefore  the  river  muft  have  a  dope  of  26f 
inches  in  6000  fathoms,  or  ;  and  this  dope  will 

produce  the  fame  velocity  which  20  inches,  or  Tr^v 
would  do  iu  a  ftraight  running  river  of  the  fame 
length. 


Part  II.  PRACTICAL  INFERENCES. 


HAVING  thus  eftablifhed  a  theory  of  a  moft  im¬ 
portant  part  of  hydraulics,  which  may  be  con¬ 
fided  in  as  a  juft  reprefentation  of  nature’s  procedure, 
we  {hall  apply  it  to  the  examination  of  the  chief  refults 
of  every  thing  which  art  has  contrived  for  limiting  the 
operations  of  nature,  or  modifying  them  fo  as  to  fuit 
our  particular  views.  Trufting  to  the  detail  which  we 
have  given  of  the  connecting  principles,  and  the  chief 
circumftanceswhich  co-operate  in  producing  the  oftenlible 
effeCt  ;  and  fuppofing  that  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are 
,  interefted  in  this  fubjeCt  will  not  think  it  too  much  trou¬ 
ble  to  make  the  applications  in  the  fame  detail ;  we 
fiiall  content  ourfelves  with  merely  pointing  out  the  fteps 
of  the  procefs,  and  Ihowing  their  foundation  in  the 
theory  itfelf :  and  frequently,  in  place  of  the  direCf  ana- 
103  lyfis  which  the  theory  enables  us  t6  employ  for  the  fo- 
Approxi-  lution  of  the  problems,  we  {hall  recommend  a  procefs  of 
nation  by 

approximation  by  trial  and  corredion,  fufficiently  accu- 
corredUon  rate>  an<^  more  within  the  reach  of  p radical  engineers, 
recom-  We  are  naturally  led  to  confider  in  order  the  following 
mended  tp  articles. 

pradhcal  1.  The  effeds  of  permanent  additions  of  every  kind 
«jgineer«.  tf)  ^  waters  0f  a  river,  and  the  moft  effectual  me¬ 
thods  of  preventing  or  removing  inundations. 

2.  The  effeds  of  weirs,  bars,  ftuices,  and  keeps  of 
every  kind,  for  raifing  the  furface  of  a  river ;  and  the 
fimilar  effeds  of  bridges,  piers,  and  every  thing  which 
contrads  the  fedion  of  the  ltream. 

3.  The  nature  of  canals  ;  how  they  differ  from  rivers 
in  refped  of  origin,  difeharge,  and  regimen,  and  what 
conditions  are  neceffary  for  their  moft  perfed  conftruc- 
tion. 

4.  Canals  for  draining  land,  and  drafts  or  canals  of 
derivation  from  the  main  ftream.  The  principles  of 
their  confirmation,  fo  that  they  may  fuit  their  intended 
purpofes,  and  the  change  which  they  produce  011  the 
main  ftream,  both  above  and  below  the  point  of  deriva¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  effeds  of permanent  additions  to  the  waters  of  a  river . 

Problems  From  what  has  been  faid  already,  it  appears,  that  to 
and  exam  evei7  kind  of  foil  or  bed  there  corresponds  a  certain  ve- 
ples  on  the  locity  of  current,  too  fmall  to  hurt  it  by  digging  it 
effeds  of  up,  and  too  great  to  allow  the  depofition  of  the  ma- 
additfon»nt  ter^s  w^ich  ^  carrying  along.  Suppofing  this 
to  the  wa-  known  for  any  particular  fituation,  and  the  quantity  of 
ters  of  a  ri-  water  which  the  channel  muft  of  neceffity  difeharge, 
vcr*  we  may  wifti  to  learn  the  fmalleft  Hope  which  muft  be 

given  to  this  ftream,  that  the  waters  may  run  with  the 
required  velocity.  Thi§  fuggefts 


Prob.  I.  Given  the  difeharge  D  of  a  river,  and  V 
its  velocity  of  regimen:  required  the  fmalleft  Hope  j,  and 
the  dimenfions  of  its  bed  ? 

Since  the  Hope  muft  be. the  fmalleft  poffible,  the  bed 
muft  have  the  form  which  will  give  the  greateft  mean 
depths,  and  ftiould  therefore  be  the  trapezium  formerly 
deicribed;  and  its  area  and  perimeter  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  a  reCtangle  whofe  breadth  is  twice  its  height 

h.  Thefe  circumftances  give  us  the  equation  ~  =2//.  . 

For  the  area  of  the  fedion  is  twice  the  fquare  of  the 
height,  and  the  difeharge  is  the  product  of  this  area 

and  the  velocity.  Therefore  ^/^-  =  /6and 
=  the  breadth  b. 


The  formula  of  uniform  motion  gives  a/s — LV' .r+1,6 
297  (vV — 0,1 

~  ;7  - - 7— - r.  Inftead  of  V  d — 0,1,  put  its. 

V+o,3(  v  d — 0,1) 

equal  a/ — — 6,1 ,  and  every  thing  being  known  in  the  fe¬ 


cond  member  of  this  equation,  we  eafily  get  the  value  of 
s  by  a  few  trials  after  the  following  manner.  Suppofe 
that  the  fecond  member  is  equal  to  any  number,  fuch  as 
9.  Firft  fuppofe  that  */ s  is  =  9.  Then  the  hyperbolic 
logarithm  of  9  +  1,6  or  of  10,6  is  2,36.  Therefore 
we  have  a/ s — L,/ j  +  1,6=  9 — 2, 36, =664  ;  whereat 
it  {hould  have  been  =.9.  Therefore  fay  6,64  :  9  =9  : 1 2,2 
nearly.  Now  fuppofe  that  a/s  is  =12,2.  Then!. 
12,24-1,6  =  1,13,8,  =2,625  nearly,  and  12,2 — 2625 
is  9,57 5,  whereas  it  {hould  be  9.  Now  we  find  that 
changing  the  value  of  V s  from  9  to  1 2,2  has  changed  the 
anfwer  from  6,64  to  9,575,  or  a  change  of  3,2  in  our  af- 
fumption  has  made  a  change  of  2,935  in  the  anfwer,  and 
has  left  an  error  of  0,575.  Therefore  fay  2,935  :  0,575, 
=  3,2:0,628.  Then,  taking  0,628  from  12,2,  we 
have  (for  our  next  affumption  or  value  of  Vs  )i  1,572  V 
Now  11,572+1,6=13,172,  and  L  13,172  is  2,58 
nearly.  Now  try  this  laft  value  r  1,572 — 2,58  is  9,008, 
fufficiently  exadt.  This  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
trials  by  which  we  may  avoid  an  intricate  analyfis. 

Prob.  II.  Given  the  difeharge  D,  the  Hope  s,  and 
the  velocity  V,  of  permanent  regimen,  to.  find  the  di¬ 
menfions  ©f  the  bed. 

Let  x  be  the  width,  and  y  the  depth  of  the  channel, 
and  S  the  area  of  the  fedtion.  This  muft  be  =y, 

which  is  therefore  =xy.  The  denominator  s  being 

given^ 


■II. 


R  I 


leal 

tees 


given, 


we  may  make  */s — Lv/j-j-i>6=:y'B,  and  the 

29lWd—  0,1) 


“  formula  of  mean  velocity  will  give  V = 
—0,3  {Vd—O 
('■- 

WB 

V 


■v/3 


)>  which  we  may  exprefs  thus:  V — 
Wd — C, 1 )  (x/B  0>3^,  which  give3‘  ^ 
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V d  — o,  i )  ;  and  finally, 
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v'B. 


y'B 

+  0,1=^^ 


•0,3 


~°>3 


Having  thus  obtained  what  we  called  the  mean 
depth,  we  may  fuppofe  the  fe&ion  rectangular.  This 
1  Xy  m 

gives  d=x_^2y  Thus  we  have  two  equations,  S  =  xy 

and  d  =  — . 

x  +  2y 

From  which  we 


obtain  *=  ^ 


S_. 

2  d 

s 

And  having  the  breadth  *  and  area  S,  we  have 

And  then  we  may  change  this  for  the  trapezium  often 
mentioned. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  problems  on  this  part  of  the 
fubjeCt,  and  they  enable  us  to  adjufl  the  dope  and  chan¬ 
nel  of  a  river  which  receives  any  number  of  fucceffive 
permanent  additions  by  the  influx  of  other  ftreams.  This 
lafl  informs  us  of  the  rife  which  a  new  fupply  will  pro¬ 
duce,  becaufe  the  additional  fupply  will  require  addi¬ 
tional  dimensions  of  the  channel ;  and  as  this  is  not  fup- 
pofed  to  increafe  in  breadth,  the  addition  will  be  in 
depth.  The  queflion  may  be  propofed  in  the  following 
problem. 

Prob.  III.  Given  the  flope  s ,  the  depth  and  the 
bafe  of  a  rectangular  bed  (or  a  trapezium),  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  difeharge  D,  to  find  how  much  the  Sec¬ 
tion  will  rife,  if  the  difeharge  be  augmented  by  a  given 
quantity. 

Let  h  be  the  height  after  the  augmentation,  and  -w  the 
width  for  the  rectangular  bed.  We  have  in  any  uni- 
V 


form  current  V d  = 


Railing  this  to  afquare, 


y'B 


the  new  equation  Vd  = 


Wj/297 


-0,3 
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give  us  another .  value  of  h ,  which  will  rarely  exceed  Practical 
the  truth  by  This  ferves  (by  the  fame  procefs)  lnferencc^ 

for  finding  another,  which  will  commonly  be  fufficient-  ~~Y~- 
ly  exaCt.  We  fhall  illuflrate  this  by  an  example. 

Let  there  be  a  river  whofe  channel  is  a  re&angle  15a 
feet  wide  and  fix  feet  deep,  and  which  difeharges  ryoo 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  fecond,  having  a  velocity  of  20 
inches,  and  Hope  of  or  about  Ar  of  an  inch  in 

100  fathoms.  How  much  will  it  rife  if  it  receives  an 
addition  which  triples  its  difeharge  ?  and  what  will  be 
il'5  velocity  ? 

If  the  velocity  remained  the  fame,  its  depth  would  be 
tripled  ;  but  we  know  by  the  general  formula  that  it? 
velocity  will  be  greatly  increafed,  and  Therefore  its 
depth  will  not  be  tripled.  Suppofe  it  to  be  doubled, 
and  to  become  1  2  feet.  This  will  give  d  =  10,34483, 
or  124, !  38  inches;  then  the  equation  s/  a 


and  putting  for  d  and  V  their  values  — ; — .  an,i  ^7,  and 

fw~\-2h  <wh 
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makmg  ~  0,3  =  K,  the  equation  becomes  — [ — . 
v  IV  “p  2b 

(  D  y 

;:=\(Zt,^2^  +  0>1 )  Railing  the  fecond  member  to 

a  Square,  and  reducing,  we  obtain  a  cubic  equation, 
to  be  Solved  in  the  ufual  manner. 

But  the  Solution  would  be  extremely  complicated. 
We  may  obtain  a  very  expeditious  and  exa&  approxi¬ 
mation  from  this  consideration,  that  a  Small  change  in 
one  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  fe&ion  will  produce  a 
much  greater  change  in  the  fe&ion  and  the  difeharge 
than  in  the  mean  depth  d.  Having  therefore  augment¬ 
ed  the  unknown  dimen fion,  which  is  here  the  height, 
make  ufe  of  this  to  form  a  new  mean  depth,  and  then 

D 


-o,i  will 


D 


or  h— 


D 


and 


\VB  3  VB  ’3) 

in  which  we  have  v"B  =  107,8,  0  =  4500  ;  V~d  — 0,1 
=  11,0417,  will  give  >6=13,276;  whereas  it  fliould 
have  been  1 2*  This  Shows  that  our  calculated  value 
of  d  was  too  fmall.  Let  us  therefore  increafe  the  depth 
by  0,9,  or  make  it ,9,  and  repeat  the  calculation, 
This  will  give  us  s/ d—  0,1  =  1 1,3927,  and  h—  i 2,867, 
inltead  of  13,276.  .Therefore  augmenting  our  data 
0,9  changes  our  anfwer  0,409.  If  we  fuppofe  thefe 
fmall  changes  to  retain  their  proportions,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  if  1 2  be  augmented  by  the  quantity  xXo,g, 
the  quantity  13,27 6  will  diminish  by  the  quantity 
*Xo,409-  Therefore,  that  the  eftimated  value  of  b 
may  agree  with  the  one  which  refults  from  the  calcula¬ 
tion,  we  muft  have  1 2+.vXo, 9=  13,276  — xXo, 409. 

This  will  give  *=  ~~>=o,9748,andxXo,9  =0,8773; 

and  h~  t 2,8773.  If  we  repeat  the  calculation  with 
this  value  of  h,  we  fhall  find  no  change. 

This  value  of  h  gives  d=  131,8836  inches.  If  we 
now  compute  the  new  velocity  by  dividing  the  new 
difeharge  4500  by  the  new  area  150X1  2,877  we  fhall 
find  it  to  be  27,95  inches,  in  place  of  2c,  the  former 
velocity. 

We  might  have  made  a  pretty  exa£  firft  afTumption, 
by  recollecting  what  was  formerly  obferved,  that  when 
the  breadth  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  depth, 
the  mean  depth  differs  infenfibly  from  the  real  depth, 
or  rather  follows  nearly  the  fame  proportions,  and  that 
the  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  depths.  Call  the  firft  difeharge  d9  the  height  k, 
and  velocity  v ,  and  let  D,  H,  and  V,  exprefs  thefe 

things  in  their  augmented  Rate.  Wc  have  <y=  —  arKi 

w  h 

X7  D  J  TT  d  D  d* 

V  —  f  pp  and  v  :  V  =  y  :  and  v 2  :  V2= 


D2 

H1’ 


■  b  *  H  ’ 


But  by  this  remark  v2 


*:H=F 


IT 

H1’ 


and 


W2 


:  V2=h 
Hd 2 


H.  Therefore 


—  "p— ,andy53D2  =  H3^% 

and  d’  ;  DJ  =  h3  :  H’  (a  ufeful  theorem)  and  H3  = 
*3D‘  3  /FD>  _ 

s/  dz  -I2>48* 


-,  and  H 


Or  we  might  have  made  the  fame  afTumption  by  the 
O  o  2  remark 


ging  the 
fedlion  of 
a  river. 
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Prai'Hcal  remark  alfo  formeily'made  on  tills  cafe,  that  the  fquares 
liifcreixes.  Qp  tjie  djjfcliarges  nearly  as  the  cubes  of  the  height, 
or  J  500*  :  4500*= 61 :  1 2,48s. 

And  in  making  thefe  firft  gueffes  we  fhall  do  it  more 
exactly,  by  recollecting  that  a  certain  variation  of  the 
mean  depth  d  requires  a  greater  variation  of  the  height, 
and  the  increment  w  ill  be  to  the  height  nearly  as  half 
the  height  to  the  width,  as  may  eafily  be  feen.  There- 
6,24 

fore,if  we  add  to  1  2,48  its  y— th  part,  or  its  24th  part, 

viz.  0,52,  we  have  1 3  for  our  fir  ft  aiTumption,  exceedir  3 
the  truth  only  an  inch  and  a  half.  We  mention  thefe  cn- 
cumftances,  that  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  apply  thefe 
doctrines  to  the  folution  of  practical  cafes  may  be  at 
no  lofs  when  one  occnrs  of  which  the  regular  iolutiou 

105  requires  an  intricate  analyfis. 

The  in-  It  is  evident  that  the  inverfe  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
ths^ro-  blems  will  fhow  the  effects  of  enlarging  the  feftion  of  a 
blerns^niow  r^verJ  that  is,  will  (how  how  much  its  furface  will  be 
the  effe&s  funk  by  any  propofed  enlargement  of  its  bed.  It  is 
of  enlar-  therefore  needlefs  to  propofe  fuch  problems  in  this 
place.  Common  fenfe  directs  us  to  make  thefe 
enlargements  in  thofe  parts  of  the  river  where  their 
effect  will  be  greateft,  that  is,  where  it  is  fhalloweft 
when  its  breadth  p'eatly  exceeds  its  depth,  or  where 
it  is  narrowed:  (if  its  depth  exceed  the  breadth,  which 
is  a  very  rare  cafe),  or  in  general,  where  the  Hope  is 

106  the  fmalleft  for  a  fhort  run. 

uslnthe^  ^he  fame  general  principles  direft  us  in  the  method 
method  of  embankments,  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  by  ena- 
embank-  bling  us  to  afeertain  the  heights  necefiary  to  be  given 
to  our  banks.  This  will  evidently  depend,  not  only  on 
the  additional  quantity  of  water  which  experience  tells 
us  a  river  brings  down  during  its  frefhes,  but  alfo  on 
thediftance  at  which  we  place  the  banks  from  the  natural 
banks  of  the  river.  This  is  a  point  where  miftaken 
economy  frequently  defeats  its  own  purpofe.  If  we 
raife  our  embankment  at  feme  diftance  from  the  natural 
banks  of  the  river,  not  only  will  a  fmaller  height  fuf- 
fice,  and  confequently  a  fmaller  bafe,  which  will  make 
a  faving  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  height ;  but 
our  works  will  be  fo  much  the  more  durable  nearly,  if 
not  exactly,  in  the  fame  proportion.  For  by  thus  en¬ 
larging  the  additional  bed  which  we  give  to  the  fwol- 
len  river,  we  diminifh  its  velocity  almoft  in  the  fame 
proportion  that  we  enlarge  its  channel,  and  thus  dtmt- 
nifh  its  power  of  ruining  our  works.  Except,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  cafe  of  a  river  whole  frefhes  are  loaded  with 
fine  fand  to  deftroy  tire  turf,  it  is  always  proper  to 
place  the  embankment  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  natural  banks.  Placing  them  at  half  the  breadth 
of  the  llream  from  its  natural  banks,  will  nearly  double 
its  channel;  and,  except  in  the  cafe  now  mentioned,  the 
fpace  thus  detached  from  ©ur  fields  will  afford  excellent 
pafture. 

The  limits  of  fuch  a  work  as  ours  will  not  permit  us. 
to  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  method  of  embankment. 
It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  inftruftions  as  to  the 
manner  of  founding,  railing,  and  fecuring  the  dykes 
which  muft  be  raifed,  and  a  thoufand  circumftances 
which  muft  be  attended  to.  But  a  few  general  ob- 
fervations  may  be  made,  which  naturally  occur  while 
we  are  confidering  the  manner  in  which  a  river  works 
in  fettling  or  altering  its  channel 
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It  muft  be  remarked,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  ri-  Fra&icaj 
ver  will  rife  higher  when  embanked  than  it  does  while  I'kwatei 
it  was  allowed  to  fpread  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to 
conclude  to  what  height  it  will  rife  from  the  greateft 
height  to  which  it  has  been  obferved  to  rife  in  its  floods. 

When  at  liberty  to  expand  over  a  wide  valley ;  then  it 
could  only  rife  till  it  overflowed  with  a  thicknefs  or 
depth  of  water  fuffieient  to  produce  a  motion  back¬ 
wards  into  the  valley  quick  enough  to  take  off  the  wa¬ 
ter  as  fall  as  it  was  fupplied ;  and  we  imagine  that  a 
foot  or  two  would  fuffi.ee  in  molt  cafes.  The  belt  way 
fora  prudent  engineer  will  be  toobferve  the  utmoft  rife 
remembered  by  the  neighbours  in  fome  gorge,  where 
the  river  cannot  fpread  out.  Meafure  the  increafed  fee-’ 
tion  in  this  place,  aud  at  the  fame  time  recolleft,  that, 
the  water  increafes  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
the  feftion  ;  becaufe  an  iucreafe  of  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth  produces  an  increafe  of  velocity  in  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  depth  nearly.  But  as  this  augmen¬ 
tation  of  velocity  will  obtain  alfo  between  the  embank¬ 
ments,  it  will  be  fufficiently  ex  a  ft.  to  fuppofe  that  the 
feftion  muft  be  increafed  here  nearly  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  as  at  the  gorge  already  mentioned.  Negleft- 
ing‘  tins  method  of  information,  and  regulating  the 
height  of  our  embankment  by  the  greateft  fwell  that 
has  been  obferved  in  the  plain,  will  affuredly  make  them 
too  low,  aud  render  them  totally  ufelefs. 

A  line  of  embankment  fhould  always  be  carried  on 
by  a  ftrift  concert  of  the  proprietors  of  both  banks 
through  its  whole  extent.  A  greedy  proprietor,  by  ad¬ 
vancing  his  own  embankment  beyond  that  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  not  only  expofes  himfelf  to  rilk  by  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  waters  on  the  angles  which  this  will  pro¬ 
duce,  but  expofes  his  neighbours  alfo  to  danger,  by  nar¬ 
rowing  the  feftion,  and  thereby  railing  the  furface 
and  iucreafing  the  velocity,  and  by  turning  the  flream 
athwart,  and  caufing  it  to  flioot  agaiuft  the  oppolite 
bank.  The  whole  ihould  be  as  much  as  polfible  in  a 
line;  and  the  general  effeft  Ihould  be  to  make  the  courfe 
of  the  llream  ilraighter  than  it  was  before.  All  bends 
Ihould  be  made  more  gentle,  by  keeping  the  embank¬ 
ment  further  from  the  river  in  all  convex  lines  of  the 
natural  bank,  and  bringing  it  nearer  where  the  bank  is 
concave.  This  will  greatly  diminilh  the  aftion  of  the 
waters  on  the  bankment,  and  itifure  their  duration. 

The  fame  maxim  muft  be  followed  in  fencing  any  brook 
which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  river.  The  bends  gi¬ 
ven  at  its  mouth  to  the  two  lines  of  embankment  fhould 
be  made  lefs  acute  than  thofe  of  the  natural  brook,  al¬ 
though,  by  this  means,  two  points  of  land  are  left  out. 

And  the  opportunity  fhould  be  embraced  of  making  the 
direftion  of  this  tranfverfe  brook  more  floping  than 
before,  that  is,  lefs  athwart  the  direftion  of  the  river. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  to  cover  the  outfide  of  the 
dyke  with  very  compaft  turf  clofely  united.  If  it  ad¬ 
mit  water,  the  interior,  part  of  the  wall,  which  is  always 
more  porous,  becomes  drenched  fh  water,  and  this  wa¬ 
ter  afts  with  its  ftatical  preffure,  tending  to  burft  the 
bank  on  the  land-fide,  and  will  quickly  fhift  it  from  its 
feat.  The  utmoft  care  fhould  therefore  be  taken  to 
make  it  and  keep  it  perfectly  tight.  It  fhould  be  a 
continued  fine  turf,  and  every  bare  fpot  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  covered  with  frefh  fod ;  and  rat  holes  muft  be 
carefully  clofed  up.. 
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Ofjlmghting  Dr  (hanging  the  courfe  of  rivers . 

We  have  feen,  that  every  bending  of  a  river  requires 
an  additional  dope  in  order  to  continue  its  train,  or  en¬ 
able  it  to  convey  the  fame  quantity  of  water  without 
f welling  in  its  bed.  Therefore  the  effett  of  taking 
away  any  of  thefe  bends  mull  be  to  fink  the  waters  of 
the  river.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  eftimate  thefe  effedls.  It  may  be  defirable  to 
gain  property,  by  taking  away  the  f  weeps  of  a  very 
winding  Itream.  But  this  may  be  prejudicial,  by  de- 
ftroying  the  navigation  on  fuch  a  river.  It  may  alfo 
hurt  the  proprietors  below,  by  increafmg  the  velocity 
of  the  ftream,  which  will  expofe  them  to  the  rife  of  its 
overflowing,  or  of  its  ddlroying  its  bed,  and  taking  a 
new  courfe.  Or  this  increafe  of  velocity  may  be  incon- 
fillent  with  the  regimen  of  the  new  channel,  or  at  leail 
require  larger  dimenfions  than  we  fliould  have  given  it 
if  ignorant  of  this  effedl. 

Our  principles  of  uniform  motion  enable  us  to  an- 
fwer  every  queftion  of  this  kind  which  can  occur  ;  and 
Mr  de  B  uat  propofes  feveral  problems  to  this  effedl.  The 
regular  folutions  of  them  are  complicated  and  difficult ; 
and  we  do  not  think  them  necefiary  in  this  place,  be- 
caufet  they  may  all  be  folved  in  a  manner  not  indeed 
fo  elegant,  becaufe  indireft,  but  abundantly  accurate, 
and  eafy  to  any  perfon  familiar  with  thofe  which  we 
.have  already  canfuiered. 

We  can  take  the  exatft  level  acrofs  all  thefe,  fweeps, 
and  thus  obtain  the  whole  Hope.  We  can  meafure 
with  accuracy  the  velocity  in  fume  part  of  the  channel 
which  is  molt  remote  from  any  bend,  and  where  the 
^channel  itfell  has  the  greateft  regularity  of  form.  This 
will  give  us  the  exppiee  or  difejiarge  of  the  river,  and 
the  mean  depth  connected  with  it.  We  can  then  ex¬ 
amine  whether  this  velocity  is  precifely  filch  as  is  com¬ 
patible  with  liability  in  the  ftraight  courfe.  If  it  is,  it 
is  evident  that  if  we  cut  off  the  bends,  the  greater  Hope 
winch  this  will  produce  will  communicate  to  the  wa¬ 
ters  a  velocity  incompatible  with  the  regimen  fuited  to 
this  foil,  unlefs  we  enlarge  the  width  of  the  llream,  that 
is,  unlefs  we  make  the  new  channel  more  capacious  than 
the  old  one.  We  mull  now  calculate  the  dimenfions  of  the 
channel  which,  with  this  increafed  Hope,  will  condudl  the 
waters  with  the  velocity  that  is  neceffary.  All  this- may 
be  done  by  the  foregoing  problems  ;  and  we  may  ealieil 
accomplifli  this  by  Heps.  Firll,  fuppofe  the  bed  the 
fame  with  the  old  one,  and  calculate  the  velocity  for 
the  increafed  Hope  by  the,  general  formula.  Then 
change  one  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  channel,  fo  as  to 
produce  the  velocity  we  want,  which  is  a  very  Ample 
procefs.  And  in  doing  this,  the  obje6l  to  be  kept 
chiefly  in  view  is  not  to  make  the  new  velocity  fuch 
as  will  be  incompatible  with  the  liability  of  the  new 
bed. 

Having  accomplifhed  this  firll  purpofe,  we  learn  (in 
the  very  folntion)  how  much  fhallower  this  channel 
with  its  greater  Hope  will  be  than  the  former,  while  it  dif- 
charges  all  the  waters.  This  diminution  of  depth  mult 
increaie  the  Hope  and  the  velocity,  and  mull  diminiftv 
the  depth  of  the  river,  above  the  place  where  the  altera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made.  How  far  it  produces  thefe  effects 
may  be  calculated  by  the  general  formula.  We  then 
fee  whether  the  navigation  will  be  hurt,  either  ip  the 
*cld,  river  up  the  llream,  or  in  the  new  channel.  It  is 
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plain  that  all  thefe  points  cannot  he  reconciled.  We  Pra<5H:at 
may  make  the  new  channel  fuch,  that  it  lhall  leave  a  ^ferences^ 
velocity  compatible  with  liability,  and  that  it  lhall  not  '  * 

diminilh  the  depth  of  the  river  up  the  llream.  But, 
having  a  greater  Hope,  it  mull  have  a  fxnaller  mean 
depth,  and  alfo  a  imaller  real  depth,  unlefs  we  make  it 
of  a  very  iuconvenient  form. 

The  fame  things  viewed  in  a  different  light,  will  fhow 
ns  what  deprellion  of  waters  may  be  produced  by  redli- 
fying  the  courfe  of  a  river  in  order  to  prevent  its  over¬ 
flowing.  And  the  procefs  which  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  is  the  fame  with  the  foregoing.  We  apprehend 
it  to  be  quite  needlefs  to  meafure  the  angles  of  rebound,, 
in  order  to  compute  the  Hope  wliich  is  emp  oyed  for  fend¬ 
ing  the  river  through  the  bend,  with  a  view  to  fuper- 
fede  this  by  llraighting  the  river.  It  is  in  finitely  eafier 
and  more  exadl  to  meafure  the  levels  theinfelves,  and 
then  we  know  the  effect  of  removing  them; 

Nor  need  we  follow  Mr  de  Buat  in  folving  problems 
for  diminilhin g  the  Hope  and  velocity,  and  deepening 
the  channel  of  a  river  by  bending  its  courfe.  The  ex¬ 
pence  of  this  would  be  in  every  cafe  enormous;  and  the 
pra&ices  which  we  are  juft  going  to  enter  upon  afford 
infinitely  eafier  methods  of  accompHUiing  all;  the  pur- 
pafes  which  are  to  be  gained  by  thefe  changes. 

Of  Bars ,  Weirs y and  Jftteys>  for  raijing  the  Surface  of 
Rivers . 

10S 

We  propofe,  under  the  article  IVjTFR-Worhs,  to  Problems* 
confider  in  fufficient  practical  detail  all  that  relates  t°®**mcPJe®» 
the  couftruffion  and  mechanifm  of  thefe  and  other  erec- 
tions  in  water  ;  and  we  confine  ourfelves,  in  this  place,  the. 

to  the  mere  effedl  which  they  will  produce  on  the  cur-  Lrface  ol 
rent  of  the  river.  rivers. 

We  gave  the  name  of  weir  or  bar  to  a  dam  cre&ed 
acrofs  a  river  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  its  waters,  whe¬ 
ther  in  order  to  take  off  a  draft  for  a  mill  or  to  deepen 
the  channel.  Before  we  can  tell  the  effe<ft  which  they 
will  produce,  we  mull  have  a  general  rule  for  afeertain- 
ing  the  relation  between  the  height  of  the  water  above 
the  lip-  of  the  weir  or  bar,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
which  will  flow  over. 

Firft,  then,  with  refpe£t  to  a  weir,:  reprefented  in 
fig.  1 8.  and  fig.  18.  n°  2.  The  latter  figure  more  re- 
fembles  their  ufual  form,  confifting  of  a  dam  of  folid 
mafonry,  or  built  of  timber,  properly  fortified  with 
fhoars  and  banks.  On  the  top  is  fet  up  a  ftrong  plank 
FR,  called  the  wafteboard,  or  waller,  over  which  the 
water  flows.  This  is  brought  to  an  accurate  level,  of 
the  pioper  height.  Such  voiders  are  frequently  made 
in  the  fide  of  a  mill -courfe,  for  letting  the  fuperfluous 
water  run  off..  This  is  properly  the  waster,  void¬ 
er  :  it  is  alfo  called  an  offset.  The  fame  obferva- 
tions  will  explain  all  thefe  different  pieces  of  pra&ice. 

The  following  queftions  occur  in  courfe. 

Prob.  I.  Given  the  length  of  an  offset  or  wafte¬ 
board,  made  in  the  face  of  a  refervoir  of  ftagnant  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  depth  of  its  lip  under  the  horizontal  fur-> 
face  of  the  water,  to  determine  the  dffeharge,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  which  will  run  over  in  a  fecond  ? 

Let  AB  be  the  horizontal  furface  of  the  ftill  water, 
and  F  the  lip  of  the  wafteboard.  Call  the  depth  BF  un¬ 
der  the  furtace  h ,  and  the  length  of  the  wafteboard  4 
N.  B .  The  water  is  fnppofed  to  flow  over  into  ano¬ 
ther  bafon  or  channel,  fo  much  lower  that  the  furface 
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HL  of  the  water  is  lower,  or  at  leaft  not  higher, 
than  F. 

If  the  water  could  be  fupported  at  the  height  BF, 
BF  might  be  eonfidered  as  an  orifice  in  the  fide  of  a 
veffel.  In  which  cafe,  the  difcharge  would  be  the  fame 
as  if  the  whole  water  were  flowing  with  the  velocity- 
acquired  from  the  height  BF,  or  £  h. .  And  if  we  fup- 
pofe  that  there  is  no  contra&ion  at  the  orifice,  the 
mean  velocity  would  be  a/z  g  h ,  =  V 772-J^,  *n  En- 
glifh  inches  per  fecond.  The  area  of  this  orifice  is  /  h. 
Therefore  the  difcharge  would  be  l h  a/ 772 £T9  all  be¬ 
ing  meafured  in  inches.  This  is  the  ufual  theory  ;  but 
it  is  not  an  exa£  rep  refen  tation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  efflux  really  happens.  The  water  cannot  remain 
at  the  height  BF  ;  but  in  drawing  towards  the  wafte- 
board  from  all  fides,  it  forms  a  convex  fur  face  AIH, 
fo  that  the  point  I,  where  the  vertical  drawn  from  the 
edge  of  the  wafteboard  meets  the  curve,  is  considerably 
lower  than  B.  But  as  all  the  mafs  above  F  is  fuppo- 
fed  perfectly  fluid,  the  preffure  of  the  incumbent  water 
is  propagated,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  de  Buat,  to  the 
filament  palling  over  at  F  without  any  diminution. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  any  filament  between  F  and  I. 
Each  tends,  therefore,  to  move  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  it  were  really  impelled  through  an  orifice  in  its  place. 
Therefore  the  motions  through  every  part  of  the  line 
or  plane  IF  are  the  fame  as  if  the  water  were  efcaping 
through  an  orifice  IF,  made  by  a  fluice  let  down  on 
the/  water,  and  keeping  up  the  water  of  the  refervoir 
to  the  level  AB.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  (fays  he)  that 
the  height  IF  mull  depend  on  the  whole  height  BF, 
and  that  there  muft  be  a  certain  determined  proportion 
between  them.  He  does  not  attempt  to  determine  this 
proportion  theoretically,  but  fays,  that  his  experiments 
afeertain  it  with  great  precilion  to  be  the  proportion  of 
one  to  two,  or  that  IF  is  always  one-half  of  BF.  He 
fays,  however,  that  this  determination  was  not  by  an 
immediate  and  dire&  meafurement ;  he  concluded  it 
from  the  comparifou  of  the  quantities  of  water  dis¬ 
charged  under  different  heights  of  the  water  in  the  re¬ 
fervoir. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  reafoning  is  very 
defective  in  Several  particulars.  It  cannot  be  inferred, 
from  the  laws  of  hydroflatical  preffure,  that  the  fila¬ 
ment  at  I  is  prtffed  forward  with  all  the  weight  of  the 
column  BI.  The  particle  I  is  really  at  the  furface;  and 
confidering  it  as  making  part  of  the  furface  of  a  run¬ 
ning  ftveam,  it  is  fubje&ed  to  hardly  any  preffure,  any 
more  than  the  particles  on  the  furface  of  a  cup  of  wa¬ 
ter  held  in  the  hand,  while  it  is  carried  round  the 
axis  of  the  earth  and  round  the  fun.  Reafoning  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  principles,  and  availing  himfelf  of 
his  own  difeovery,  he  fhould  fay,  that  the  particle  at  I 
has  an  accelerating  force  depending  on  its  fiope  only  ; 
and  then  he  fhould  have  endeavoured  to  afeertain  this 
flopc.  The  motion  of  the  particle  at  I  has  no  imme¬ 
diate  connection  with  the  preffure  of  the  column  BI  ; 
and  if  it  had,  the  motion  would  be  extremely  different 
from  what  it  is :  for  this  preffure  alone  would  give  it 
the  velocity  which  Mr  Buat  aftigns  it.  Now  it  is  al¬ 
ready  paffing  through  the  point  I  with  the  velocity 
which  it  has  acquired  in  defeending  along  the  curve 
AI ;  and  this  is  the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe.  The 
particles  are  paffing  through  with  a  velocity  already  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  Hoping  current ;  and  they  are  accelerated 
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by  the  hydroftatical  preffure  of  the,  water  above  them.  Pra&ical 
The  internal  mechanifm  of  thefe  motions  is  infinitely  fn^renccs, 
more  complex  than  Mr  Buat  here  fuppofes;  and  on  this 
fuppofition,  he  very  nearly  abandons  the  theory  which 
he  has  fo  ingenioufly  eftablifhed,  and  adopts  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  Guglielmini  which  he  had  exploded.  At  the 
fame  time,  we  think  that  he  is  not  much  miftaken  when 
he  afferts,  that  the  motions  are  nearly  the  fame  as  if  a 
fluice  had  been  let  down  from  the  furface  to  I.  For  the 
filament  which  paffes  at  I  has  been  gliding  down  a  cur¬ 
ved  furface,  and  has  not  been  expofed  to  any  fri&ioR. 

It  is  perhaps  the  very  cafe  of  hydraulics,  where  the 
obftru£tions  are  the  fmalleft  ;  and  we  fhould  therefore 
expcdl  that  its  motion  will  be  the  leaft  retarded. 

We  have  therefore  no  hefi tation  in  faying,  that  the  fila¬ 
ment  at  I  Is  in  the  very  ftate  of  motion  which  the  theo¬ 
ry  would  aflign  to  it  if  it  were  paffing  under  a  fluice,  as 
Mr  Buat  fuppofes.  And  with  refpedt  to  the  inferior 
filaments,  without  attempting  the  very  difficult  tafk  of 
Inveftigating  their  motions,  we  fhall  juft  fay,  that  we  do 
not  fee  any  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  they  will  move 
flower  than  our  author  fuppofes.  Therefore,  though 
we  reject  his  theory,  we  admit  his  experimental  propo- 
fition  in  general ;  that  is,  we  admit  that  the  whole  wa¬ 
ter  which  paffes  through  the  plane  IF  moves  with  the 
velocity  (though  not  in  the  fame  direction)  with  which 
it  would  have  run  through  a  fluice  of  the  fame  depth  ; 
and  we  may  proceed  with  his  determination  of  the 
quantity  of  water  difeharged. 

If  we  make  BC  the  axis  of  a  parabola  BEGH,  the 
velocities  of  the  filaments  paffing  at  I  and  F  will  be  re- 
prefented  by  the  ordinates  IE  and  FG,  and  the  dif¬ 
charge  by  the  area  IEGF.  This  allows  a  very  neat 
folution  of  the  problem.  Let  the  quantity  difeharged 
per  fecond  be  D,  and  let  the  whole  height  BF  be  h. 

Let  2  G  be  the  quantity  by  which  we  mult  divide  the 
fquare  of  the  mean  velocity,  in  order  to  have  the  pro¬ 
ducing  height.  This  will  be  lefs  than  2  ^,  the  accele¬ 
ration  of  gravity,  on  account  of  the  convergency  at  the 
fides  and  the  tendency  to  convergence  at  the  lip  F. 

We  formerly  gave  for  its  meafure  726  inches,  inftead  of 
772,  and  faid  that  the  inches  difeharged  per  fecond 
from  an  orifice  of  one  inch  were  26,49,  inftead  of 
27,78.  Let  *  be  the  diftance  of  any  filament  from  the 
horizontal  line  AB.  An  element  of  the  orifice,  there¬ 
fore,  (for  wc may  give  it  this  name)  is  lx.  The  velo¬ 
city  of  this  element  is  V^  2  G  or  */  2  G  *  y'x,  The 

1 

difcharge  from  it  is  l  \/  2  G  *  .v,  and  the  fluent  of 
this,  or  1)  = l  \/  2  Gx 1 1>9  which  is  \  l  \/  zGx^  -\-Q. 


To  determine  the  conftant  quantity  C,  obferve  that  Mr 
de  Buat  found  by  -experiment  that  BI  was  in  all  cafes 
4  BF.  Therefore  D  muft  be  nothing  when  x  zz.  ~h  ; 

_  fy  3 

confequently  C  =  —  \l  zG  ^  *  and  the  cora- 

3  \ 

pleted  fluent,  will  be  D  =  y  /  \/ 2  G  —  (2/'' 
Now  make  x  =  h ,  and  we  have 


D  =  f  l  V zG  Q3* —  (2)  ) ~t/ ✓ 2G 

But  1  — (4)  4- =  0,64645,  and  y  of  this  is  0,431  : 
Therefore,  finally, 

3  » 
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laical  D  =0,431  (v/2GHX/,). 

I,  -eiices  jf  we  now  pUt  26,49  or  2 &r  for  V^G?  or  the  ve¬ 
locity  with  which  a  head  of  water  of  one  inch  will  im¬ 
pel  the  water  over  a  weir,  and  multiply  this  by  0,431, 
we  get  the  following  quantity  1 1,4172,  or,  in  numbers 
of  eafy  recollection,  114,  for  the  cubic  inches  of  water 
per  fecond,  which  runs  over  every  inch  of  a  wafteboard 
when  the  edge  of  it  is  one  inch  below  the  furface  of 
the  refervoir ;  and  this  mull  be  multiplied  by  h\y  or  by 
the  fquare  root  of  the  cube  of  the  head  6f  water.  Thus 
let  the  edge  of  the  wafteboard  be  four  inches  below  the 
furface  of  the  water.  The  cube  of  this  is  64,  of  which 
the  fquare  root  is  eight.  Therefore  a  wafteboard  of 
this  depth  under  the  furface,  and  three  feet  long,  will 
difcharge  every  fecond  8X36X114  cubic  inches  of  wa¬ 
ter,  or  1  T%  cubic  feet,  Englifh  meafure. 

The  following  compari Tons  will  fhow  how  much  this 
theory  may  be  depended  on.  Col.  1 .  {hows  the  depth  of 
the  edge  of  the  board  under  the  furface  ;  2.  fhows  the 
difcharge  by  theory ;  and,  3.  the  difcharge  a&ually 
obferved.  The  length  of  the  board  was  184  inches. 
N.  B .  The  number  in  Mr  Buat’s  experiments  are  here 
reduced  to  Englifh  meafure. 


D. 

D.  Theor. 

D.  Exp. 

E. 

i.778 

506 

5  2  4 

28,98 

J»i99 

1222 

1218 

69,83 

4,665 

2I53 

2i55 

123,03 

6.753 

375° 

377 1 

214,29 

The  laft  column  is  the  cubic  inches  difeharged  in  a  fe¬ 
cond  by  each  inch  of  the  wafteboard.  The  correfpon- 
dence  is  undoubtedly  very  great..  The  g-reateft  error  is 
in  the  firft,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  much  fmaller 
lateral  contra&ion  under  fo  fmall  a  head  of  water. 

But  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  calculation  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  two  fuppo  fit  ions.  The  height  FI  is  fuppofed 
4  of  BI ;  and-  2  G  is  fuppofed  726.  It  is  evident,  that 
by  increafing  the  one  and  diminifhing  the  other,  nearly 
the  fame  anfwers  may  be  produced,  unlefs  much  greater 
variations  of  h  be  examined.  Both  of  thefe  quantities 
are  matters  of  confiderable  uncertainty,  particularly  the 
hrft  ;  and  it  muft  be  farther  remarked,  that  this  was 
not  meafured,  but  deduced  from  the  uniformity  of  the 
experiments.  We  prefume  that  Mr  Buat  tried  various 
values  of  G,  till  he  found  one  which  gave  the  ratios  of 
difcharge  which  he  obferved.  We  beg  leave,  to  obferve, 
that  in  a  fet  of  numerous  experiments  which  we  hadac- 
cefs  to  examine,  BI  was  uniformly  much  lefs  than  \ ; 
it  was  very  nearly  4  :  and  the  quantity  difeharged  was 
greater  than  what  would  refult  from  Mr  Buat’s  calcu¬ 
lation.  It  was  farther  obferved,  that  IF  depended  very 
much  on  the  form  of  the  wafteboard-.  When  it  was  a 
very  thin  board  of  confiderable  depth,  TF  was  very  Con- 
fiderably  greater  than  if  the  board  was  thick,  or  narrow, 
and  fet  on  the  top  of  a  broad  dam-head,  as  in  fig-.  18. 
n°  2.  6 

.  It  may  be  proper  to  give  the  formula  a  form  which 
will  correfpond  to  any  ratio  which  experience  may  dif- 

cover  between  BF  and  IF.  Thus,  let  BI  be  —  BF. 

n 

The  formula  will  be  D±:f  /  a/TG  (i _ (~)^)  ^  ^ 

}S  ^l0Pw‘  ^at  this  and  fome  other  fundamental 
faas  in  pra&ical  hydraulics  will  foon  be  determined  by 
accurate  experiments.  The  Honourable  Board  for  Fifth 
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erics  and  Improvements  in  Scotland  have  allotted  a  fum  Pra&ical 
of  money  for  making  the  neceflary  experiments,  and fnferences- 
the  refults  will  be  publifhed  by  their  authority.  Mean-  “ 
time,  this  theory  of  Mr  de  Buat  is  of  great  value  to 
the  pra&ical  engineer,  who  at  prefent  muft  content 
himfelf  with  a  very  vague  conje&ure,  or  take  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  erronneous  theory  of  Guglielmini.  By 
that  theory,  the  board  of  three  feet,  at  the  depth  of 
four  inches,  fhould  difcharge  nearly  3^  cubic  feet  per 
fecond,  which  is  almofl  double  of  what  it  really  deli¬ 
vers. 

We  prefume,  therefore,  that  the  following  table  will 
be  acceptable  to  pra&ical  engineers,  who  are  not  fami¬ 
liar  with  fuch  computations.  It  contains,  in  the  firft 
column,  the  depth  in  Englifh  inches  from  the  furface 
of  the  ftagnant  water  of  a  refervoir  to  the  edge  of  the 
wafteboard.  The  fecond  column  is  the  cubic  feet  of 
water  difeharged  in  a  minute  by  every  inch  of  the  wafte¬ 
board. 


Depth, 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

1 2 

*3 

*4 

l6 

*7 

18 


Difcharve . 
0,403 
1,140 
2,095 
3,225 
4.507 
5,925 
7,466 
9,122 
10,884 

1 2>743  . 

14,707 

16,758 

18,895 

21,117 

23.4J9f 

25,800 

28,258 

30,786 


When  the  depth  does  not  exceed  four  inches,  it  will 
not  be  exa&  enough  to  take  proportional  parts  for 
the  fra&ions  of  an  inch.  The  following  method  is 
cxa&. 

If  they  be  odd  quarters  of  an  inch,  look  in  the  table 
for  as  many  inches  as  the  depth  contains  quarters,  and 
take  the  eighth  part  of  the  anfwer.  Thus,  for  34 
inches,  take  the  eighth  part  of  23,419,  which  corre- 
fponds  to  15  inches.  This  is  2,927. 

If  the  wafteboard  is  not  on  the  face  of  a  dam,  but 
in  a  running  ft  ream,  we  muft  augment  the  difcharge  by 
multiplying  the  fe&ion  by  the  velocity  of  the  ftream. 
But  this  corre&ion  can  feldom  occur  in  pra&ice ;  be- 
cauie,  in  this  cafe,  the  difcharge  is  previoufly  known  • 
and  it  is  h  that  we  want  \  which  is  the  obje&  of  the 
next  problem. 


j  o  -  —  — uncut 

which  we  mention  as  having  been  already  made  in  thi 
country,  give  a  refult  fomewhat  greater  than  this  table 
viz.  about  tV*  Therefore,  having  obtained  the  anfwe 
by  this  table,  add  to  it  its  16th  part,  and  we  apprehem 
that  it  will  be  extremely  near  the  truth. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  the  difcharge 
over  a  wafteboard,  we  can  tell  the  depth  of  its  edge  un 
der  the  iurface  of  the  ftagnant  water  of  the  refervoir 
✓  D  \ 1 

becaufe  we  have  b  -  nearly. 


We 
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We  ate  now  in  a  condition  to  folve  the  problem  re* 
fpe£ting  a  weir  acrofs  a  river. 

Prob.  II.  The  difeharge  and  fe&ion  of  a  river  be¬ 
ing  given,  it  is  required  to  determine  how  much  the 
•waters  will  be  railed  by  a  weir  of  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  river,  difeharging  the  waiter  with  a  clear  fall,  that 
is,  the  furfacc  of  the  water  in  the  lower  channel  being 
below  the  edge  of  the  weir  ? 

In  this  cafe  we  have  2  G  r  746  nearly,  becaufe  there 
wall  be  no  contraction  at  the  fides  when  the  weir  is 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  But  further,  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  not  now  ftagnant,  but  moving  with  the  velocity 

5L,  S  being  the  feClfon  of  the  river. 

S 

Therefore  let  a- be  the  height  of  the  weir  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  h  the  height  of  the  water 
above  the  edge  of  the  weir.  We  have  the  velocity 

D 

•with  which  the  water  approaches  the  wen*  =  - — 

/  (<7-f-£) 

l  being  the  length  of  the  weir  or  breadth  of  the  river. 
Therefore  the  height  producing  the  primary  mean  ve- 

locity  u  (j^-—h })*.  The  equation  given  a 

little  ago  will  give  h  =  (^^f)  h  when  the 

water  above  the  weir  is  ftagnant.  Therefore,  when  it 

is  already  moving  with  the  velocity  . we  (hall 

la  +  h 

r  D  \  »  _  , _ D 

~ '  0,43 1  (Vif  (»+0  ’  I<: 

would  be  very  troublefome  to  folve  this  equation  regu¬ 
larly,  becaufe  the  unknown  quantity  h  is  found  in  the 
fecond  term  of  the  anfwer.  But  we  know  that  the 
height  producing  the  velocity  above  the  weir  is  very 
fmall  in  comparifon  of  h  and  of  a ,  and,  if  only  efti- 
mated  roughly,  will  make  a  very  infenfible  change  in 
the  value  of  h  ;  and,  by  repeating  the  operation,  we  can 
correct  this  value,  and  obtain  h  to  any  degree  of  exa&- 
nefs. 

To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example.  Suppofe  a  river, 
the  feCIion  of  whofe  ftream  is  150  feet,  and  that  it  dif- 
charges  1 74  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  fecond  ;  how  much 
will  the  waters  of  this  river  be  raifed  by  a  weir  of  the 
fame  width,  and  3  feet  high  ? 

Suppofe  the  width  to  be  50  feet.  This  will  give  3 
feet  for  the  depth  ;  and  we  fee  that  the  water  will  have 
a  clear  fall,  becaufe  the  lower  ftream  will  be  the  fame 
as  before. 

The  feClton  being  150  feet,  and  the  difeharge  174, 
the  mean  velocity  is  =  *>*6  feet,  =14  inches 

nearly,  which  requires  the  height  of  of  an  inch  very 
nearly.  This  may  be  taken  for  the  fecond  term  of  the 

D 


have  h 


value  of  h .  Therefore  h 


=(; 
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Now 
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-V/2G  is,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  =  27,31  3  ;  1  is  600,  and 
D  is  174X1728,  =  300672.  Therefore  £=12,192 
-—0,29,  =  11,942.  Now  corre£l  this  value  of  £,  by 
correcting  the  fecond  term,  which  is  i  of  an  inch,  in- 
D 

fleadof  (  —  77 — 7—  V,  or  0,141.  This  will  give 

W  2  g  l  {a+h)  ) 
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tis  h  =  12,192 — 0,141,  =  12,051,  differing  from  the 
£rft  value  abouP-rV  of  inch.  It  is  needlefs  to  carry 
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the  approximation  farther.  Thus  we  fee  that  a  era&ial 

which  dams  up  the  whole  of  the  former  current  of  three  inferences.’ 
feet  deep,  will  only  raife  the  waters  of  this  river  one  ,  J 
foot. 

The  fame  rule  ferves  for  fhowing  how  high  we  ought 
to  raife  this  weir  in  order  to  produce  any  given  rife  of 
the  waters,  whether  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  or 
for  taking  off  a  draft  to  drive  mills,  or  for  any  other 
fervice  ;  for  if  the  breadth  of  the  river  remain  the 
fame,  the  water  will  ftill  flow  over  the  weir  with  nearly 
the  fame  depth.  A  very  fmall  and  hardly  perceptible 
difference  will  indeed  arife  from  the  diminution  of  (lope 
occaftoned  by  this  rife,  and  a  confequent  diminution  of 
the  velocity  with  which  the  river  approaches  the  weir. 

But  this  difference  mull  always  be  a  fmall  fradion  of 
the  fecond  term  of  our  anfwer;  which  term  is  itfclf  very 
fmall :  and  even  this  will  be  compenfated,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  by  the  freer  fail  which  the  water  will  have  over 
the  weir. 

If  the  intended  weir  is  not  to  have  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  river  (which  is  feldom  neceffary  even  for  the 
purpofes  of  navigation),  the  waters  will  be  raifed  higher 
by  the  fame  height  of  the  wafteboard.  The  calcula¬ 
tion  is  prccifely  the  fame  for  this  cafe.  Only  in  the 
fecond  term,  which  gives  the  head  of  water  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  velocity  of  the  river,  /  muff  ftill  be  taken  for 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  while  in  the  firft  term 
/  is  the  length  of  the  wafteboard.  Alfo  \Zzlj  muft  be 
a  little  lefs,  on  account  of  the  contractions  at  the  ends 
of  the  weir,  unlefs  thefe  be  avoided  by  giving  the  ma- 
fonry  at  the  ends  of  the  wafteboard  a  curved  fhape  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  wafteboard.  This  fhould  not  be 
done  when  the  foie  objeCt  of  the  weir  is  to  raife  the 
furface  of  the  waters.  Its  effeCt  is  but  trifling  at  any 
rate,  when  the  length  of  the  wafteboard  is  coniiderable, 
in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  Iheet  of  water 
flowing  over  it. 

The  following  comparifons  of  this  rule  with  experi¬ 
ment  will  give  our  readers  fome  notion  of  its  utility. 


Difeharge 
of  theWeir 
per  Second. 

Head  pro¬ 
ducing  the 
velocity  at 
rhe  Weir. 

Head  pro 
dneing  the 
Velocity 
above  it 

Calculated 
Height  tf 
(he  River 
above  the 
Wafteboard 

Obferved 

Height 

! nches. 

3888  , 
2462 

I  X  12 

259 

Inches. 

7,302 

5»385 

3>lll 

1,201 

Inches. 

0,625 

°>350 

0,116 

0,0114 

1 ncf.es. 

6,677 

5»°35 

3»°55 

1,189 

Inches. 

6»5«3 

4.75° 

3,166 

1,250 

It  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  meafure  the  exaCt 
height  of  the  water  in  the  upper  ftream  above  the 
wafteboard.  The  curvature  A  I  extended  feveral  feet 
up  the  ftream.  Indeed  there  muft  be  fomething  arbi¬ 
trary  in  this  meafurement,  becaufe  the  furface  of  the 
ftream  is  not  horizontal.  The  deviation  fhould  be  ta¬ 
ken,  not  from  a  horizontal  plane,  but  from  the  inclined 
furface  of  the  river. 

It  is  plain  that  a  river  cannot  be  fitted  for  continued 
navigation  by  weirs.  Thefe  occafion  interruptions  ; 
but  a  few  inches  may  fometimes  be  added  to  the  waters 
of  a  river  by  a  bar,  which  may  ftill  allow  a  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  lighter  or  a  raft  to  pafs  over  it.  This  is  a  very 
frequent  pra&ice  irv  Holland  and  Flanders ;  and  a  very 
4  cheap 
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^ical  cheap  and  certain  conveyance  of  goods  is  there  obtained 

^nzeb'  by  means  of  ftreams  which  we  would  think  no  better 
than  boundary  ditches,  and  unfit  for  every  purpofe  of 
this  kind.  By  means  of  a  bar  the  water  is  kept  up  a 
very  few  inches,  and  the  ftream  has  free  courfe  to  the 
fea.  The  (hoot  over  the  bar  is  prevented  by  means  of 
another  bar  placed  a  little  way  below  it,  lying  flat  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  but  which  may  be  raifed  up 
on  hinges.  The  lighterman  makes  his  boat  faff  to  a 
flake  immediately  above  the  bar,  raifes  the  lower  bar, 
brings  over  his  boat,  again  makes  it  fall,  and,  having 
laid  down  the  other  bar  again,  proceeds  on  his  journey. 
This  contrivance  anfwers  the  end  of  a  lock  at  a  very 
trifling  expence ;  and  though  it  does  not  admit  of  what 
we  are  accuftomed  to  call  navigation,  it  gives  a  very 
fure  conveyance,  which  would  other  wife  be  impofiible. 
When  the  waters  can  be  raifed  by  bars,  fo  that  they 
may  be  drawn  off  for  machinery'  or  other  purpofes, 
they  are  preferable  to  weirs,  becaufc  they  do  not  ob- 
ftru&  floating  with  rafts,  and  are  not  deftroyed  by  the 
ice. 

Prob.  III.  Given  the  height  of  a  bar,  the  depth  of 
water  both  above  and  below  it,  and  the  width  of  the 
river,  to  determine  the  difcharge  ? 

This  is.  by  no  means  fo  eafily  folved  as  the  difcharge 
over  a  weir,  and  we  cannot  do  it  with  the  fame  degree 
of  evidence.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  obfervations  will  not  be  very  far  from  a  true  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter. 

We  may  firft  fuppofe  a  refervoir  LFBM  (fig.  19.) 
of.ftagnant  water,  and  that  it  has  a  wafteboard  of  the 
height  CJB.  We  may  then  determine,  by  the  forego¬ 
ing  problems,  the  difcharge  through  the  plane  E  C. 
With  refpe&  to  the  difcharge  through  the  part  C  A,  it 
fhould  be  equal  to  this  produ&  of  the  part  of  the  fec- 
tion  by  the  velocity  correfponding  to  the  fall  EC,  which 
is  the  difference  of  the  heights  of  water  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  bar  ;  for,  becaufe  the  difference  of  E  a  and 
C  a  is  equal  to  E  C,  every  particle  a  of  water  in  the 
plane  CA  is  preffed  in  the  dire&ion  of  this  ftream  with 
the  fame  force,  viz.  the  weight  of  the  column  E  C. 
The  fum  of  thefe  difeharges  fhould  be  the  whole  dif¬ 
charge.  over  the  bar;  but  fince  the  bar  is  fet  up  acrofs 
a  running  river,  its  difcharge  mull  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  river.  The  water  of  the  river,  when  it 
comes  to  the  place  of  the  bar,  has  acquired  fome  velo¬ 
city  by  its  Hope  or  other  caufes,  and  this  correfponds 
to  fome  height  F  E.  This  velocity,  multiplied  by  the 
fe&ion  of  the  river,  having  the  height  E  B,  fhould 
give  a  difcharge  equal  to  the  difcharge  over  the  bar. 

To  avoid  this  complication  of  conditions,  we  may 
firft  compute  the  difcharge  of  the  bar  in  the  manner 
now  pointed  out,  without  the  confideration  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  velocity  of  the  ftream.  This  difcharge  will  be  a 
little  too  finall.  If  we  divide  it.by^the  fedlion  F  B,  it 
will  give  a  primary  velocity  too  finall,  but  not  far  from 
the  truth.  Therefore  we  fhall  get  the  height  F  E,  by 
means  of  which  we  fhall  be  able  to  determine  a  veloci¬ 
ty  intermediate  between  D  G  and  C  H,  which  would 
correfpond  to  a  weir,  as  alfo  the  velocity  C  IT,  which 
correfponds  to  the  part  of  the  fedlion  C  A,  which  is 
wholly  under  water.  Then  we  correct  all  thefe  quan- 
tities  by  repeating  the  operation  with  them  inftead  of 
our  firfl  affumptions. 

Mr  Buat  found  this  computation  extremely  near  the 
Vol,  Xv  I.  Part  I. 
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truth,  but  in  all  cafes  a  little  greater  than  obfervation  Pra&ical 
exhibited.  Inferences* 

We  may  now  folve  the  problem  in  the  moft  general  ¥  r 
terms. 

Prob.  IV.  Given  the  breadth,  depth,  and  the  flopc 
of  a  river,  if  we  confine  its  paffage  by  a  bar  or  weir  of 
a  known  height  and  width,  to  determine  the  rife  of  the 
waters  above  the  bar. 

The  flope  and  dimenfions  of  the  channel  being  given, 
our  formula  will  give  us  the  Velocity  and  the  quantity 
of  water  difeharged.  Then,  by  the  preceding  problem, 
find  the  height  of  water  above  the  wafteboard.  From 
the  fum  of  thefe  two  heights  deduCl  the  ordinary  depth 
of  the  river.  The  remainder  is  the  rife  of  the  waters. 

For  example  : 

Let  there  be  a  river  whofe  ordinary  depth  is  3  feet, 
and  breadth  40,  and  whofe  Hope  is  1  finches  in  100  fa¬ 
thoms,  or  Suppofe  a  weir  on  this  river  6  feet 

high  and  1  8  feet  wide. 

We  muft  firft  find  the  velocity  and  difcharge  of  the 
river  in  its  natural  ftate,  we  have  /  =480  inches,  b  =r 

3^7  —  S'srVs*  Our  formula  of  uniform  motion  gives 

V  =  23,45*,  and  D  =  405216  cubic  inches. 

.The  contra&ion  obtains  here  on  the  three  fides  of  the 

orifice.  We  may  therefore  take  =  26,  r. _ 

N.  B .  This  example  is  Mr  Buat’s,  and  all  the  meafures 
are  French.  We  have  alfo  a  (the  height  of  the  weir) 

72,  ami  2  g  zz  724.  Therefore  the  equation  h  zz 

(0,43  VlG/)  T— ('  V^+a)*  beC°meS  3°’l82t 
Add  this  to  the  height  of  the  weir,  and  the  depth  of 
the  river  above  the  fluice  is  102,182,  =  8  feet  and 
6,182  inches.  From  this  take  3  feet,  and  there  remains 
5  feet  and  6,182  inches  for  the  rife  of  the  waters. 

.  There  is,  however,  an  important  circumftance  in  this 
rife  of  the  waters,  which  muft  be  diftindlly  underftood 
before  we  can  fay  what  are  the  interefting  effe&s  of  this 
wen*.  This  fwell  extends,  as  we  all  know,  to  a  confi- 
durable  diilance  up  the  ftream,  hut  is  lefs  fenfible  as  wc 
go  away  from  the  weir.  What  is  the  diftauce  to  which 
the  fwell  extends,  and  what  inereafe  does  it  produce  in 
the  depth  at  different  diftanecs  from  the  weir  ? 

If  we  fuppofe  that  the  flope  and  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  remain  as  before,  it  is  plain,  that  as  we  come 
down  the  ftream  from  that  point  where  the  fwell  is  in- 
fenfible,  the  depth  of  the  channel  increafes  all  the  way 
to  the  dam.  ]  herefore,  as  the  fame  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  paffes  through  every  fe&ion  of  the  river,  the  velo¬ 
city  muft  diminifh  in  the  fame  proportion  (very  nearly) 
that  the  fe&ion  increafes.  But  this  being  an  open 
ftream,  and  therefore  the  velocity  being  infeparabiy  cou¬ 
nted  with  the  flope  of  the  furface,  it  follows,  that 
the  flope  of  the  furface  muft  diminifh  all  the  way  from 
that  point  where  the  fwell  of  the  water  is  infenfible  to 
the  dam.  The  furface,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  fimple 
inclined  plane,  but  muft  be  concave  upwards,  as  renle- 
fented  in  fig.  20.  where  FKLB  reprefents  the  channel 
of  a  river,  and  FB  the  furface  of  the  water  running  in  iu 
If  this  be  kept  up  to  A  by  a  weir  AL,  the  furface 
will  be  a  curve  FI  A,  touching  the  natural  furface  F 
at  the  beginning  of.  the  fwell,  and.the  line  AD  which 
touches  it  in  A  will  have  the  flope  S  correfponding  to 
the  velocity  which  the  waters  have  immediately  before 
going  over  the  weir.  We  know  this  flope,  becaufe  w£ 
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are  fuppofed  to  know  the  difcharge  of  the  river  and  its 
Hope  and  other  circumftances.  before  barring  it  with  a 
dam  ;  and  we  know  the  height  of  the  dam  H,  and 
therefore  the  new  velocity  at  A,  or  immediately  above 
A,  and  confequently  the  dope  S.  Therefore,  drawing 
the  horizontal  lines  DC,  AG,  it  is  plain  that  CB  and 
CA  will  be  the  primary  dope  of  the  river,  and  the  dope 
S  correfponding  to  the  velocity  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  A,  becaufe  thefe  verticals  have  the  fame 
horizontal  diftance  DC.  We  have  therefore  CB  :  CA 
z~S  :  s  very  nearly,  and  S — s  :  s CB  — CA  :  CA, 

ABXj 

=AB  (nearly)  :  CA.  Therefore  CA  =  gZZ7,= 


H; 


But  DA—CAXS,  by  our  definition  of 


S-s 

K.S.  s 

dope ;  therefore  D  A— ■  tp’1 


This  is  all  that  we  can  fay  with  precifion  of  this 
curve.  Mr  Buat  examined  what  would  refult  from 
fuppofing  it  an  arch  of  a  circle.  In  this  cafe  we  diould 
have  DA=DF,  and  AF  very  nearly  equal  to  2  AD  : 
and  as  we  can  thus  find  AD,  we  get  the  whole  length 
FIA  of  the  fwell,  and  alfo  the  diflances  of  any  part  of 
the  curve  from  the  primitive  fur  face  FB  of  the  river  ; 
for  thefe  will  be  very  nearly  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  diftances  from  F.  Thus  ID  will  be  ^  of  AB, 
&c.  Therefore  we  (hould  obtain  the  depth  I  d  of  the 
ftream  in  that  place.  Getting  the  depth  of  the  ftream, 
and  knowing  the  difcharge,  we  get  the  velocity,  and 
can  compare  this  with  the  dope  of  the  furface  at  I. 
This  dionld  be  the  dope  of  that  part  of  the  arch  of  the 
circle.  Making  this  comparifon,  he  found  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  to  be  incompatible.  He  found  that  the  fec- 
tion  and  fwell  at  I,  correfponding  to  an  arch  of  a  circle, 
gave  a  difcharge  nearly  ^th  too  great  (they  were  as 
405216  to  492142).  Therefore  the  curve  is  fuch, 
that  AD  is  greater  than  DF,  and  that  it  is  more  incur- 
vated  at  F  than  at  A.  He  found,  that  making 
DA  to  DF  as  10  to  9,  and  the  curve  FIA  an  arch  of 
an  ellipfe  whofe  longer  axis  was  vertical,  would  give  a 
very  nice  correfpondence  of  the  fedlions,  velocities,  and 
dopes.  The  whole  extent  of  the  fwell  therefore  can 
never  be  double  of  AD,  and  mud:  always  greatly  fur- 
pafs  AD  ;  and  thefe  limits  will  do  very  well'  for  every 
practical  queftion.  Therefore  making  DF  Vo  °f  AD,, 
and  drawing  the  chord  AD,  and  making  DI  t  °f  D  i, 
we  fhall  be  very  near  the  truth.  Then  we  get  the  fwell 
with  fufficient  precifion  for  any  point  H  between  F  and 
D,  by  making  FD2 :  FH*5y  ID  :  H  h ;  and  if  H  is 
between  D  and  A,  we  get  its  diftance  from  the  tan¬ 
gent  DA  by  a  fimilar  procefs. 

It  only  remains  to  determine  the  fwell  produced  in 
the  waters  of  a  river  by  the  eredlion  of  a  bridge  or 
cleaning  duice  which,  contracts  the  paffage.  d  his  re¬ 
quires  the  folution  of 

Prob.  V.  Given  the  depth,  breadth,  and  Hope  of  a 
river,  to  determine  the  fwell  occafioned  by  the  piers  of 
a  bridge  or  fides  of  a  cleaning  duice,  which  contra# 
the  paffage  by  a  given  quantity,  for  a  given  length  of 
channel. 

This  fwell  depends  on  two  circumftances. 

1.  The  whole  river  rauft  pafs  through  a  narrow 
fpace,  with  a  velocity  proportionably  increafed  ;  and 
this  requires  a  certain  head  of  water  above  the  bridge. 

a.  The  water,  in  puffing  the  length  of  the  piers  with 
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a  velocity  greater  than  that  correfponding  to  the  pri-  Pra&ca} 
mary  dope  of  the  river,  will  require  a  greater  dope  in  lflkrenca 
order  to  acquire  this  velocity.  'r~mJ 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  river  before  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  bridge,  and  K  the  quotient  of  the  width  of 
the  river  divided  by  the  fum  of  the  widths  between  the 
piers.  If  the  length  of  the-  piers;  or  their  dimenfion  in 
the  diredlion  of  the  ftream,  is  not  very  great,  KV  will 
nearly  exprefs  the  velocity  of  the  river  under  the  arches; 
and  if  we  fuppo£e  for  a  moment  the  contraction  (in  the 
fenfe  hitherto  ufed)  to  be  nothing,  the  height  produ* 

K2  V* 

cing  this  velocity  will  be - .  But  the  river  will 


2g 


not  rife  fo  high,  having  already  a  dope  and  velocity  be¬ 
fore  getting  under  the  arches,  and  the  height  corre- 

V2 

'fponding  to  this  velocity  is  —  ;  therefore  the  height 
for  producing  the  augmentation  of  velocity  is-^  ^ 


—  — .  But  if  we  make  allowance  for  contradtion,  we 


zg 


muft  employ  a  2  G  lefs  than  2  g,  and  we  muft  multiply 

It  will  then  become 


•  2  jj 

the  height  now  found  by*  — 


=  Th:sIsthat 


V  zg  2£J 

part  of  the  fwell  which  muft  produce  the  augmentation 
of  velocity. 

With  refpedl  to  what  is  neceffary  for  producing  the 
additional  dope  between  the,  piers,  let  p  be  the  natural 
dope  of  the  river  (or  rather  the  difference  of  level  in  the 
length  of  the  piers)  before  the  eredlion  of  the  bridge, 
and  correfponding  to  the  velocity  V  ;  K ^p  will  very 
nearly  .exprefs  the  difference  of  fuperficial  level  for  the 
length  of  the  piers,  which  is  neceffary  for  maintaining 
the  velocity  KV  through  the  fame  length.  The  increafs 
of  dope  therefore  is  K * p  — p  p  (K*  — *  1 ).  There* 

/V\  \  _ 

fore  the  whole  fwell  will  be  (  -f*  p  )  K.4  — >  f  • 


These  are  the  chief  queftions  or  problems  on  this  Further  af 
fubjedi  which  occur  in  the  practice  of  an  engineer;  andtention  to, 
the  folutions  which  we  have  given  may  in  every  cafe  be-1*1®*0 
depended  on  as  very  near  the  truth,  and  we  are  confi-3^^ 
dent  that  the  errors  will  never  amount  to  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  quantity.  We  are  equally  certain,  that  of 
thofe  who  call  themfelveS  engineers,  and  who,  without 
hefitation,  undertake  'jobs  of  enormous  expence,  not 
one  in  ten  is  able  even  to  guefs  at  the  refult  of  fuch 
operations,  unlefs  the  'circumftances  of  the  cafe  happen 
to  coincide  with  thofe  of  fpme  other  proje#  which  he 
has  executed,  or  has  diftindfly  examined  ;  and'  very  few 
have  the  fagacity  and  penetration  neceffary  for  appre¬ 
ciating  the  effedts  of  the  diftinguilhing*  circumftances 
which  yet  remain.  The  fociety  eftablifhed  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  arts  and  manufadlures  could  fcarcely  do 
a  more  important  fervice  to  the  public  in  the  line  of 
their  inftitution,  than  by  publifhing  in  their  Tranfac- 
tions  a  defeription  of  every  work  of  this  kind  executed 
in  the  kingdom,  with  an  account  of  its  performance. 

This  would  be  a  moft  valuable  colledion  of  experiments 
and  fadls.  The  unlearned  pradlitioner  would  find  among 
them  fomething  which  refembles  in  its  chief  circurn- 
ftances  almoft  any  projedt  which  could  occur  to  him  m 
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j  diiai  his  bufmefs,  and  would  tell  him  what  to  expe&  In  the 
?  rences  CHfe  under  his  management :  and  the  intelligent  engineer, 
w  v  '  aflifted  b y  mathematical  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of 
claffing  things  together,  would  frequently  be  able  to 
frame  general  rules.  To  a  gentleman  qualified  as  T«as 
the  Chevalier  de  Buat,  fuch  a  collection  would  be  inef- 
timable,  and  might  fuggeft  a  theory  as  far  fuperior  to 
his  as  he  has  gone  before  all  other  writers, 
no 

)\  les  of  W e  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  fome  obfervation9 

n  reiver- °n  met^oc^s  whicli  may  be  taken  for  rendering  fmall 
1'  broX  ^vers  aiui  brooks  fit  for  inland  navigation,  or  at  leaft 
6  or  in-  for  floatage.  We  get  much  inftrudtion  on  this  fubje& 
i;  navi-  from  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  fwell  produced 
*  ofl>  in  a  river  by  weirs,  bars,  or  any  diminution  of  its  for¬ 
mer  fedtion. .  Our  knowledge  of  the  form  which  the 
furface  of  this  fwell  affefts,  will  furnifh  rules  for  fpacing 
thele  obftru&ionsin  fuch  a  manner,  and  at  fuch  diftances 
from  each  other,  that  the  fwell  produced  by  one  fliall 
extend  to  the  one  above  it. 

If  we  know  the  Hope,  the  breadth,  and  the  depth 
of  a  river,  in  the  droughts  of  fummer,  and  have  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  height  of  the  flood-gates,  or  keeps, 
which  are  to  be  fet  up  in  its  bed,  it  is  evident  that 
their  ftations  are  not  matters  of  arbitrary  choice,  if  we 
would  derive  the  greateft  poflible  advantage  from 
them. 

Some  rivers  in  Flanders  and  Italy  are  made  naviga¬ 
ble  in  fome  fort  by  Ample  fluices,  which,  being  (hut, 
form  magazines  of  water,  which,  being  difcharged  by 
opening  the  gates,  raifes  the  inferior  rea^h  enough  to 
permit  the  pafiage  of  the  craft  which  are  kept  on  it. 
After  this  momentaiy  rife  the  keeps  are  fhut  again, 
the^  water  finks  in  the  lower  reach,  and  the  lighters 
which  were  floated  through  the  fhallows  are  now  obli¬ 
ged  to  draw  into  thofe  parts  of  the  reach  where  they 
can  lie  afloat  till  the  next  fupply  of  water  from  above 
enables  them  to  proceed.  This  is  a  very  rude  and  im- 
perfeft  method,  and  unjuftifiable  at  this  day,  when  we 
know  the  effedl  of  locks,  or  at  leaft  of  double  gates. 
We  do  not  mean  to  enter  on  the  conllderation  of  thefe 
•contrivances,  and  to  give  the  methods  of  their  conftruc- 
ti°n,  in  this  place,  but  refer  our  readers  to  what  has 
been  already  faid  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  articles  Canal, 
Lock,  Navigation  (Inland),  and  to  what  will  be 
laid  in  the  article  Wat ER-Works.  At  prefent  we  con¬ 
fine  ourfelves  to  the  Angle  point  of  hufbanding  the  dif- 
^eient  falls  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  there  may  be  everywhere  a  fufficient  depth  of  wa¬ 
ter :  and,  in  what  we  have  to  deliver  on  the  fubjeCt,  we 
fliall  take  the  form  of  an  example  to  illuftrate  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  foregoing  rules* 

Suppofe  then  a  river  40  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep  in 
the.  droughts  of  fummer,  with  a  flope  of  1  in  4800. 

I  his,  by  the  formula  of  uniform  motion,  will  have  a 
velocity  V  =  23!  inches  per  fecond,  and  its  difeharge 
will  be  405216  cubic  inches,  or  234!  feet.  It  is  pro- 
pofed  to  give  this  river  a  depth  not  lefs  than  five  feet 
in  any  place,  by  means  of  flood-gates  of  fix  feet  hicrh 
and  18  feet  wide. 

We  compute  the  height  at  which  this  body  of 
234*  cubic  feet  of  water  will  difeharge  itfelf  over  the 
flood-gates.  This  we  fhall  find  by  Prob.  II.  to  be  30-x 
inches,  to  which  adding  72,  the  height  of  the  gate,  we 
have  102^  for  the  whole  height  of  the  water  above  the 


floor  of  the  gate  ;  the  primitive  depth  of  the  river  be-  Wa&icai 
ing  3  feet,  the  rife  or  fwell  5  feet  61  inches.  In  the  ^crcn€Cj 
next  place,  we  find  the  range  or  fenfible  extent  of  this 
fwell  by  Prob.  I.  and  the  obfervations  which  accom¬ 
pany  it.  This  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  9177  fathom3. 

Now  fince  the  primitive  depth  of  the  river  is  three  feet, 
there  is  only  wanted  two  feet  of  addition  ;  and  the 
queftion  is  reduced  to  the  finding  what  point  of  the 
curved  furface  of  the  fwell  is  two  feet  above  the  tan¬ 
gent  plane  at  the  head  of  the  fwell  ?  or  how  far  this 
point  is  from  the  gate  ?  The  whole  extent  being  9177 
fathoms,  and  the  deviations  from  the  tangent  plane  be¬ 
ing  nearly  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances  from 
the  point  of  contact,  we  may  inftitute  this  proportion 
66f  :  24  =qc  9177*  .*55 262.  The  laft  term  is  the  di- 
flance  (from  the  head  of  the  fwell)  of  that  part  of  the 
furface  which  is  two  feet  above  the  primitive  furface  of 
the  river.  Therefore  9177 — 5526,  or  3651  fathoms, 
is  the  diftance  of  this  part  from  the  flood-gate ;  and 
this  is  the  diftance  at  which  the  gates  fbould  be  placed 
from  each  other.  No  inconvenience  would  arife  from 
having  them  nearer,  if  the  banks  be  high  enough  to 
contain  the  waters  ;  but  if  they  are  farther  diftant,  the 
required  depth  of  water  cannot  be  had  without  increa- 
fing  the  height  of  the  gates ;  but  if  reafons  of  conve- 
niency  fhould  induce  us  to  place  them  nearer,  the  fame 
depth  may  be  fecured  by  lower  gates,  and  no  addition¬ 
al  height  will  be  required  for  die  banks.  This  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  matter  of  moment,  becaufe  the  raifing  the  wa¬ 
ter  brings  along  with  it  the  chance  of  flooding  the  ad¬ 
joining  fields.  Knowing  the  place  where  the  fwell  ceafes 
to  be  fenfible,  we  can  keep  the  top  of  the  intermediate 
flood-gate  at  the  precife  height  of  the  curved  furface  of 
the  fwell  by  means  of  the  proportionality  of  the  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  tangent  to  the  diftances  from  the  point 
of  contaCL 

But  this  rule  will  not  do  for  a  gate  which  is  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  one  above  it  than  the  3651 
fathoms  already  mentioned.  We  know  that  a  higher 
gate  is  required,  producing  a  more  extenfive  fwell ;  and 
the  one  fwell  does  not  coincide  with  the  other,  although 
they  may  both  begin  from  the  fame  point  A  (fig.  2I.( 

Nor  will  the  curves  even  be  fimilar,  unlefs  the  thickuefs 
of  the  fheet  of  water  flowing  over  the  gate  be  increafed 
in  the  fame  ratio.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  becaufe 
the  produce  of  the  river,  and  therefore  the  tliickncfs  of 
the  fheet  of  water,  is  conftant. 

But  we  may  fuppofe  them  fimilar  without  erring 
more  than  two  or  three  decimals  of  an  inch  ;  and  then 
we  fhall  have  AF  ;  AL  =  /F  :  DL  ;  from  which,  if 
we  take  the  thicknefs  of  the  fheet  of  water  already  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  other  gates,  there  will  remain  the  height 
of  the  gate  BL. 

By  following  thefe  methods,  inftead  of  proceeding  by 
random  guefles,  we  fliall  procure  the  greateft  depth  of 
water  at  the  fmalleft  expence  poflible. 

But  there  is  a  circumftance  which  muft  be  attended Ef&eUof 
to,  and  which,  if  negle&ed,  may  in  a  fhort  time  render  trdhcs,° 
all  our  works  ufelefs.  Thefe  gates  muft  frequently  be 
open  in  the  time  of  freflies  ;  and  as  this  channel  then 
has  its  natural  flope  increafed  in  every  reach  by  the 
great  contraction  of  the  fe&ion  in  the  gates,  and  alfo 
rolls  along  a  greater  body  of  water,  the° adtion  of  the 
ftream  on  its  bed  muft  be  increafed  by  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  velocity  which  theie  circumftances  will  produce: 
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and  although  we  may  fay  that  the  general  flope  is  ne- 
ceffarily  fecured  by  the  cills  of  the  flood-gates,  which 
are  paved  with  flone  or  covered  with  planks,  yet  this 
will  not  hinder  this  increafed  current  from  digging  up 
the  bottom  in  the  intervals,  undermining  the  banks, 
and  lodging  the  mud  and  earth  thus  carried  off  in 
places  where  the  current  meets  with  any  check.  All 
thefe  confequences  will  alluredly  follow  if  the  increafed 
velocity  is  greater  than  what  correfponds  to  the  regi¬ 
men  relative  to  the  foil  in  which  the  river  holds  on  its 
courfe. 

In  order  therefore  to  procure  durability  to  works  of 
this  kind,  which  are  generally  of  enormous  expence, 
the  local  circnmflances  mult  be  moll  fcrupulouily  flu- 
died.  It  is  not  the  ordinary  hurried  furvey  of  an  en¬ 
gineer  that  will  free  us  from  the  rifk  of  our  navigation 
becoming  very  troublefome  by  the  rife  of  the  waters 
being  diminilhed  from  their  former  quantity,  and  banks 
formed  at  a  fmall  diflance  below  every  fluice..  We  mull 
attentively  Itudy  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  difeover  ex- 
peiimentally  the  velocity  which  is  not  inconfiftent  with 
the  permanency  of  the  channel.  If  this  be  not  a  great 
deal  lefs  than  that  of  the  river  when  accelerated  by 
frefhes,  the  regimen  may  be  preferved  after  the  efla- 
blilhment  of  the  gate,  and  no  great  changes  in  the 
channel  will  be  neceffary  :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
natural  velocity  of  the  river  during  its  frefhes  greatly 
exceeds  what  is  confident  with  liability,  we  mull  en¬ 
large  the  width  of  the  channel,  that  we  may  diminifh 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  along  with  this  the  velo«^j 
city.  Therefore,  knowing  the  quantity  difeharged  du* 
ring  the  frefhes,  divide  it  by  the  velocity  of  regimen,  or 
rather  by  a  velocity  fomewhat  greater  (for  a  reafon 
which  will  appear  by  and  by),  the  quotient  will  be  the 
area  of  a  new'  fe&ion.  Then  taking  the  natural  Hope 
of  the  river  for  the  Hope  which  it  will  preferve  in  this 
enlarged  channel,  and  after  the  cills  of  the  flood-gates 
have  been  fixed,  we  mult  calculate  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth,  and  then  the  other  dimenfions  of  the  channel. 
And,  laftly,  from  the  known  dimenfions  of  the  channel 
and  the  difeharge  (which  we  mull  now'  compute),  we 
proceed  to  calculate  the  height  and  the  diflances  of  the 
flood-gates,  adjulted  to  their  widths,  which  mult  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  room  which  may  be  thought  proper  for 
the  free  paffage  of  the  lighters  wilich  are  to  ply  on  the 
river.  An  example  w'ill  illuilrate  the  whole  of  this 
procefs. 

Suppofe  then- a  fmall  river  having  a  Hope  of  2  inches 
Jn  100  fathoms  or  j-Joz*  which  is  a  very  ufual  declivity 
of  fuch  fmall  flreams,  and  whofe  depth  in  furnmer  is  2 
feet,  but  fubjedl  to  floods  which  raife  it  to  nine  feet. 
Let  its  breadth  at  the  bottom  be  1 8  feet,  and  the  bafe 
of  its  flanting  fides  f  of  their  height.  All  of  thefe  di¬ 
menfions  are  very  conformable  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
things.  It  is  propofed  to  make  this  river  navigable  in 
all  feafons  by  means  of  keeps  and  gates  placed  at  pro¬ 
per  diflances  ;  and  we  w'ant  to  know  the  dimenfions  of 

channel  which  will  be  permanent,  in  a  foil  which 
begins  to  yield  to  a  velocity  of  80  inches  per  fecond, 
but  will  be  fafe  under  a  velocity  of  24. 

The  primitive  channel  having  the  properties  of  a  rec¬ 
tangular  channel,  its  breadth  during  the  frefhes  rauft 
be  13^=30  feet,  or  360  inches,  and  its  depth  h  9  feet 
or  108  inches  ;  therefore  its  hydraulic  mean  depth 


J=z 


B  h 


61,88  inches. 
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Its  real  velocity  there. 


This  will  evidently  be  much  lefs  cofl- 


B-f-2  h 

fore,  during  the  frefhes,  will  be  38,9447  inches,  and  its 
difeharge  1514169  cubic  inches,  or  ^763-  cubic  feet 
per  fecond.  We  fee  therefore  that  the  natural  channel 
w'ill  not  be  permanent,  and  w'ill  be  very  quickly  deflroy- 
ed  or  changed  by  this  great  velocity.  We  have  two 
methods  for  procuring  {lability,  viz.  dimiiiifhing  the 
flope,  or  widening  the  bed.  The  firil  method  will  re¬ 
quire  the  courfe  to  be  lengthened  in  the  proportion  of 
241  to  3988%  or  nearly  of  36  to  100.  The  expence 
of  this  w'ould  be  enormous.  The  fecond  method  will 
require  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  to  be  increafed  near¬ 
ly  in  the  fame  proportion  (becaufe  the  velocities  are 

nearly  as  -j-z ) 
v  s  f 

ly,  and,  even  to  procure  convenient  room  for  th 
vigation,  mufl  be  preferred. 

We  mud  now  obferve,  that  the  great  velocity,  of 
which  we  are  afraid,  obtains  only  during  the  winter 
floods-  If  therefore  we  reduce  this  to  24  inches,  it 
mull  happen  that  the  autumnal  frefhes,  loaded  with 
fand  and  mud,  will  certainly  depofit  a  part  of  it,  and 
choak  up  our  channel  below  the  flood-gates.  We  mufl 
therefore  feledl  a  mean  velocity  fomewhat  exceeding 
the  regimen,  that  it  may  carry  ofi  thefe  depofitions. 
We  fhall  take  27  inches,  which  will  produce  this  effect 
on  the  loofe  mud  without  endangering  our  channel  in 
any  remarkable  degree. 

Therefore  we  have,  by  the  theorem  for  uniform  mo. 


na* 
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tion,  V  =  27,  =:  —p= - — -7==" 

v'r  —  LV>H,6 


-o,3(yV— o,i). 


Calculating  the  divifor 
=  55,884.  Hence  */~d  —  o,i~  == 


of  this  formula,  we  find 
27  inch. 
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55,884 

5,3843,  and  therefore  d  30r,T»  Having  thus  deter¬ 
mined  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  wre  find  the  area  S  of 
the  fedtion  by  dividing  the  difeharge  1514169  by  the  . 
velocity  27.  This  gives  us  56080,368.  _  Then  we 
get  the  breadth  B  by  the  formula  formerly  given, 

B  =:  —  2  s|  =•  1802,296  inches,  or 

150,19  feet,  and  the  depth  b  z=  31,11 5  inches. 

With  thefe  dimenfions  of  the  fe&ion  w'e  are  certain 
that, the  channel  will  be  permanent;  and  the  cills  of 
the  flood-gates  being  all  fixed  agreeable  to  the  primitive 
flope,  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  changed  in  the 
intervals  by  the  aririon  of  the  current.  The  gates  be¬ 
ing  all  open  during  the  frefhes,  the  bottom  will  be 
cleared  of  all  depofited  mud. 

We  mull  now  ilation  the  flood-gates  along  the  new’^***^ 
channel,  at  fuch  diflances  that  we  may  have  the  depth  thp  fl00d- 
of  water  which  is  proper  for  the  lighters  that  are  to  begins, 
employed  in  the  navigation.  Suppole  this  to  be  four 
feet.  We  mufl  firil  of  all  learn  how  high  the  waters 
will  be  kept  in  this  new  channel  during  the  fummer 
droughts.  There  remained  in  the  primitive  channel 
only  2  feet,  and  the  feCtiou  in  this  cafe  had  20  feet 
8  inches  mean  width  ;  and  the  difeharge  correfpondmg 
to  this  fe&ion  and  flope  of  T/^o  is,  by  the  theorem  of 
uniform  motion,  130,849  cubic  inches  per  fecond.  To 

find 


ical  find  the  depth  of  water  in  the  new  channel  correfpond-  downwards  may,  hi  many  cafes,  be  continued,  by  very  Practical 
ices.  jug  to  this  difcharge,  and  the  fame  Hope,  we  mud  take  intelligent  and  attentive  lockmcn,  but  the  paffage  up  Inference^ 
t^e  method  of  approximation  formerly  exemplified,  re-  viujl  be  exceedingly  tedious.  Nay,  we  may  fay,  that  ""'“V-'*- 
membering  that  the  difcharge  D  is  130849,  and  the  while  the  paffage  downwards  is  continuous,  it  is  but  in 
breadth  B  is  1760,8  at  the  bottom  (the  flant  Tides  be-  a  very  few  cafes  that  the  paffage  upward  is  practicable; 
jng  4  j#:  Tliefe  data  will  produce  a  depth  of  water  If  we  add  to  thefe  inconveniences  the  great  danger  of 
=  inches.  To  obtain  four  feet  therefore  behind  paffage  during  the  frefhes,  while  all  the  gates  are  open, 
any  of  the  flood-gates,  we  mud  have  a  fwcll  of  41-3-  and  the  immerife  and  unavoidable  accumulations  of  ice, 
inches  produced  by  the  gate  below.  on  occafion  even  of  flight  frofts,  we  may  fee  that  this 

We  mud  now  determine  the  width  of  paffage  which  method  of  procuring  an  inland  navigation  is  amazingly 
mud  be  given  at  the  gates.  This  will  regulate  the  expenfivc,  defultory,  tedious,  and  hazardous.  It  did 
thicknefs  of  the  fheet  of  water  which  flows  over  them  not  therefore  merit,  on  its  own  account,  the  attention 
when  fhut ;  and  this,  with  the  height  of  the  gate,  fixes  we  have  beftowed  on  it.  But  the  difeuffion  was  abfo* 
the  fwell  at  the  gate.  The  extent  of  this  (well,  and  lutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  fhow  what  mud  be  done  in 
the  elevation  of  every  point  of  its  curved  furface  above  order  to  obtain  effedl  and  permanency,  and  thus  to  pre- 
the  new  furface  of  the  river,  requires  a  combination  of  vent  us  from  engaging  in  a  projedt  which,  to  a  perfon 

the  height  of  fwell  at  the  flood-gate,  with  the  primi-  not  duly  and  confidently  informed,  is  fo  feafible  and 

tive  flope  and  the  new  velocity.  Thefe  being  compu-  promifing.  Many  profeffional  engineers  are  ready,  and 
ted,  the  flations  of  the  gates  may  be  affigned,  which  with  honed  intentions,  to  undertake  fuch  tafks  ;  and 
will  fecuie  four  feet  of  water  behind  each  in  dimmer,  by  avoiding  this  immenfe  expence,  and  contenting 
We  need  not  give  thefe  computations,  having  already  themfelves  with  a  much  narrower  channel,  they  fucceed, 
exemplified  them  all  with  relation  to  another  river.  (witnefsthe  old  navigation  of  the  river  Merfey),  But 

This  example  not  only  illudrates  the  method  of  pro-  the  work  has  no  duration  ;  and,  not  having  been  found 
*  ceeding,  fo  as  to  be  enfured  of  fuccefs,  but  alfo  gives  very  ferviceable,  its  ceffation  is  not  matter  of  much  re¬ 
us  a  precife  indance  of  what  mud  be  done  in  a  cafe  gret.  The  work  is  not  much  fpoken  of  during  its 
which  cannot  but  frequently  occur.  We  fee  what  a  continuance.  It  rs  foon  forgotten,  as  well  as  its  failure,  - 

prodigious  excavation  is  neceffary,  in  older  to  obtain  and  engineers  are  found  ready  to  engage  for  fuch  ano-  ~ 

permanency.  We  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  the  ther.  jit  > 

primitive  bed  to  about  thrice  its  former  fvze,  fo  that  It  was  not  a  very  refined  thought  td  change  this* introvilic- 
the  excavation  is  at  lead  two- thirds  of  what  the  other  imperfedt  mode  for  another  free  from  mod  of  its  incon- tinned 
method  required.  The  expence,  however,  will  dill  be  venienees.  A  boat  was  brought  up  the  river,  through  ddu. 
vaftly  inferior  to  the  other,  both  from  the  nature  of  one  of  thefe  gates,  only  by  raifing  the  waters  of  the  - 
the  work  and  the  quantity  of  ground  occupied.  At  inferior  reach,  and  deprefiuig  thofe  of  the  upper  :  and 
all  events,  the  ex  pence  is  enormous,  and  what  could  it  could  not  efcape  obfervation,  that  when  the  gates  were 
never  be  repaid  by  the  navigation,  except  in  a  very  far  afnndcr,  a  vad  body  of  water  mud  be  difeharged  be¬ 
nch  and  populous  country.  fore  this  could  be  done,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  im~ 

There  is  another  circumdance  to  be  attended  to. —  provement  to  double  each  gate,  with  a  very  fmall  didance 
The  navigation  of  this  river  by  fluices  mud  be  very  de-  between.  Thus  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  water  would 
fultory ,  unlefs  they  are  extremely  numerous,  and  of  fill  the  interval  to  the  defired  height,  and  allow  the  boat 
finall  heights.  The  natural  furface  of  the  fwell  being  to  come  through  ;  and  this  thought  was  the  more  ob- 
concave  upwards,  the  additions  made  by  its  different  vious,  from  a  fimilar  pra&ice  having  preceded  it,  viz, 
parts  to  the  primitive  height  of  the  river  decreale  that  of  navigating  a  fmall  river  by  means  of  double  bars, 
rapidly  as  they  approach  to  the  place  A  (fig.  20 ),  the  lowed  of  which  lay  fiat  in  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
where  the  fwell  terminates;  and  three  gates,  each  of  but  could  be  raifed  up  on  hinges.  We  ha ve  mentioned 
which  raids  the  water  one  foot  when  placed  at  the  this  already  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  old  prac« 
proper  didance  from  each  other,  will  raife  the  water  tice,  being  mentioned  by  Stevinus  in  his  valuable  work 
much  more  than  two  gates  at  twice  this  didance,  each  on  fluices,  publifhed  about  the  beginning  of  the  lad 
railing  the  water  two  feet.  Moreover,  when  the  eleva-  century  ;  yet  no  trace  of  this  method  is  to  be  found  of 
tion  produced  by  a  flood-gate  is  coniiderable,  exceeding  much  older  dates.  It  occurred,  however,  accidentally,, 
a  very  few  inches,  the  fall  and  current  produced  by  the>  pretty  often  in  the  flat  countries  of  Holland  and  Flan- 
opening  of  the  gate  is  fuch,  that  no  boat  can  polfibly  ders,  which  being  the  feat  of  frequent  wars,  alinoff 
pafs  up  the  river,  and  it  runs  imminent  rifle  of  being  every  town  and  village  was  fortified  with  wet  ditches, 
overfet  and  funk,  in  the  attempt  to  go  down  the  coune&ed  with  the  adjoining  rivers.  Stevinus  mention 
fiream.  This  renders  the  navigation  defultory.  A  particularly  the  works  of  Conde,  as  having  been  long 
number  of  lighters  colled  themfelves  at  the  gates,,  employed,  with  great  ingenuity,  for  rendering  uaviga- 
and  wait  their  opening.  They  pafs  through  as  foon  ble  a  very  long  ftretch  of  the  Scheldt.  The  boats  were* 
as  the  current  becomes  moderate.  This  would  not,-  received  into  the  lower  part  of  the  foffee,  which  was 
perhaps,  be  very  hurtful  in  a  regulated  navigation,  if  feparated  from  the  reff  by  a  (lone  batardean,  ferving  to 
they  could  then  proceed  on  their  voyage.  But  the*  keep  up  the  waters  in  the  reft  of  the  foffee  about  eight 
boats  bound  up  the  river  muff  ftay  on  the  upper  feet.  In  this  was  a  fluice  and  another  dam,  by  which 
fide  of  the  gate  which  they  have  juff  now  paffed,  be-  the  boats  could  be  taken  into  the  upper  foffee,  which* 
caufe  the  channel  is.  now  too  (hallow  for  them  to  pro-  communicated  with  a  remote  part  of  the  Scheldt  by 
ceed.  Thofe  bound  down  the  river  can  only  go  to  the,  long  canal.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  eariieffk 
next  gate,  unlefs  it  has  been  opened  at  a  time  nicely  ?d-  locks.  ' 

j  11  fled  to  the  opening  of  the  one  above  it.  The  paffage  In  the  firff  attempt  to  introduce  this  improvement  irr 

the 
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i»ra<M  ical  the  navigation  of  river?  already  kept  up  by  weirs,  which 
Infemicfs,  gave  a  partial  and  interrupted  navigation,  it  was  ufual 
w  to  ayoid  the  great  expence  of  the  fecond  dam  and  gate, 

by  making  the  lock  altogether  detached  from  the  ri¬ 
ver,  within  land,  and  having  its  bafon  parallel  tq  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  communicating  by  one  end  with  the  river 
above  the  weir,  and  by  the  other  end  with  the  river  be¬ 
low  the  weir,  and  having  a  flood-gate  at  each  end. — 
This  was  a  moil  ingenious  thought  j  and  it  was  a  pro¬ 
digious  improvement,  free  from  all  the  inconveniences 
of  currents,  ice,  &c.  &c.  It  was  called  a  Schlujel,  or 
lpck,  with  confiderable  propriety  ;  and  this  was  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  word  Jluice ,  and  of  our  application  of  its 
tranflation  loci.  This  praXice  being  once  introduced, 
it  was  not  long  before  engineers  found  that  a  complete 
feparation  of  the  navigation  from  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  not  only  the  moft  perfeX  method  for  obtaining  a 
fure,  eafy,  and  uninterrupted  navigation,  but  that  it 
was  in  general  the  moft  (Economical  in  its  firft  conftruc- 
tion,  and  fubjeX  to  no  rifle  of  deterioration  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  current,  which  was  here  entirely  removed. 
Locked  canals,  therefore,  have  almoft  entirely  fupplant- 
ed  all  attempts  to  improve  the  natural  beds  of  rivers ; 
.and  this  is  hardly  ever  attempted  except  in  the  flat 
countries,  where  they  can  hardly  he  faid  to  differ  from 
horizontal  canals.  We  therefore  .clofe  with  thefe  ob- 
fervations  this  article,  .and  referve  what  is  yet  to  be  faid 
on  the  conftruXion  of  canals  and  locks  for  the  article 
W A  T  ER~Wor  is* 

Concluding  We  beg  leave,  however,  to  detain  the  reader  for 
c’.fervation  $a  few  moments.  He  cannot  but  have  obferved  our 
to  the  anxiety  to  render  this  differtation  worthy  of  his  no- 
reader.  tice,  by  making  it  praXically  ufeful.  We  have  ©n 
every  occalion  appealed,  from  all  theoretical  deduc¬ 
tions,  however  fpecious  and  well  fupported,  to  faX 
and  obfervation  of  thofe  fpontaneou6  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture  which  are  continually  palling  in  review  before  us 
in  the  motion  of  running  waters.  Hefting  in  this  man¬ 
ner  our  whole  doXrines  on  experiment,  on  the  obferva¬ 
tion  of  what  really  happens,  and  what  happens  in  a 
way  which  we  cannot  or  do  not  fully  explain,  thefe 
fpontaneous  operations  of  nature  came  infenfibly  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  particular  value  in  our  imagination.  It  has  alfo 
happened  in  the  courfe  of  our  reflexions  on  thefe  fub- 
jeXs,  that  thefe  phenomena  have  frequently  prefented 
themfelves  to  our  view  in  groups,  not  lefs  remarkable 
for  the  extent  and  the  importance  of  their  confequences 
than  for  the  fimplicity,  and  frequently  the  feeming  in- 
fignfficancy,  nay  frivolity,  of  the  means  employed. 

*  Our  fancy  has  therefore  been  fometimes  warmed  with 
the  view  of  a  fomething ;  an 

Ens  agitans  molem ,  et  magno  fe  corpore  mifeens. 

This  has  fometimes  made  us  exprefs  cmrfelvcs  in  a  way 
that  is  fufceptible  of  mifinterpretation,  and  may  even 
lead  into  a  miftake  of  our  meaning. 

We  therefore  find  ourftlves  obliged  to  declare,  that 
by  the  term  Nature,  which  we  have  fo  frequently 
ufed  con  a  more,  we  do  not  mean  that  indefcribable 
idol  which  the  felf-conceit  and  vanity  of  our  neighbours 
in  France  have  fet  up  of  late,  and  oftentatioufly  ftand 
on  tiptoe  to  werihip.  This  ens  rationis ,  this  creature 
of  the  imagination,  has  long  been  the  objeX  of  cool 
contemplation  in  the  clofet  of  the  philofopher,  and  has 
iliared  his  attention  with  many  other  playthings  of  his 
.ever-working  fancy.  But  fhe  has  now  become  the  ob- 
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jeX  of  a  fmceve  and  fond  idolatry,  'being  Feld  forth  by  Pnfu< 
her  zealous  high-priefts  to  the  refined  vanity  of  man  a8l!‘^reilci 
a  fort  <>f  mirror,  in  which  he  may  behold  his  own  che- 
riihed  features,  and  admire  a  beauty  of  his  own  com¬ 
petition,  painted  with  the  moft  delicate  glow  of  huma¬ 
nity,  and  decked  out  with  every  ornament  with  which 
the  courtly  fancies  of  a  Voltaire,  a  Diderot,  a  Mira- 
beau,  could  contrive,  to  fmooth  over  or  to  hide  all 
traces  of  created  imperfeXion.  We  leave  this  idol  to 
the  worthip  of  her  intoxicated  and  unfortunate  votaries. 

The  folemn  farce  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris 
was  an  adoration  every  way  worthy  of  the  Divinity  ; 
and  our  horror  in  reading  the  defeription  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  was  not  without  fome  allay  of  pleafure,  when 
we  faw  among  her  moft  aXive  priefts  an  artift,  whom 
we  had  feen  a  few  years  before  the  machinijle  de  l' opera 
at  St  Ptteiiburgh,  and  grand-mafter  of  the  lodge  des 
Moujfes.  We  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  pun,  when  we 
fay  that  the  ancient  fabric  which  was  that  day  profaned 
by  the  abomination  of  defolation ,  was  then  in  reality  the 
temple  de  Notre  Dame.  Mr  Brigonzi  was,  by  his  pro- 
fellion,  a  fit  fucceffor  in  the  priefthood  to  thofe  J, 'ages  de 
la  France  (fuch  was  the  appellation  that  they  gave  each 
other),  whom  we  have  juft  now  named  ;  and  his  Fours 
de  Theatre,  for  which  we  have  frequently  admired  his 
talents,  were  a  very  proper  accompaniment  to  the  fi- 
neffe  and  rufe  of  thefe  foi-difant  philofophers,  who, 
under  the  mafk  of  the  moft  refined  humanity,  habitual¬ 
ly  praXifed  arts  of  diihonefty  which  would  have  ruin¬ 
ed  the  charaXer  of  the  meaneft  pedlar.  No  one  will 
think  that  we  exprefs  ourfelves  too  ftrougly  who  refleXa 
on  the  many  infamous  tricks  played  by  Voltaire  to  his 
bookfellers.  No  one  will  think  the  charge  too  harfli, 
when  he  learns  that  Diderot,  after  having  pretended  to 
the  poffeffion  of  an  immenfe  library,  and  fold  it  to  the 
enaprefs  of  Rufiia  for  an  enormous  fum,  had  to  ranfack 
the  warehoufes  of  the  bookfellers  of  Paris  and  through¬ 
out  all  Germany,  in  order  to  fill  his  (helves.  As  for 
Mirabeau,  he  furpaffes  eulogy. 

Moft  afliduous  were  thofe  apoftles  in  fpreading  this 
fanaticifm,  of  which  they  enjoyed  the  courtly  pro¬ 
fits  :  and  we  imagine  that  the  employment  was  as 
agreeable  as  it  was  lucrative  ;  for  we  cannot  fitp- 
pofe  that  Le  Kain  had  more  enjoyment,  when  fafei- 
nating  his  Parifian  audience  in  the  charaXer  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  Mahomet,  than  its  author  felt  in  the  fide-box, 
when  grinning  to  himfelf,  and  confcious  what  a  fordid 
and  envious  wretch  he  was,  he  found  himfelf  crowned 
by  the  firft  aXrefs,  and  worihipped  by  the  audience  as 
the  apoftle  of  philanthropy  and  univerfal  benevolence. 

Such  was  the  worihip,  fuch  were  the  priefts,  of  this 
Gallic  idol;  and,  like  their  predeceffors  the  Druids,  they 
have  made  human  facrifices  a  cuftomary  oblation  at  the 
fhrine.  We  wonder  at  thefe  things,  and  are  furprifed 
that  any  thing  which  can  even  be  nicknamed  philofo- 
phy  can  produce  fuch  effeXs.  But  the  talk  of  this 
apoftlefhip  was  as  eafy  as  it  was  agreeable.  It  was  not 
the  work  of  a  day  ;  it  was  the  completion  of  a  ftudied 
corruption  of  principles,  which  is  now  above  a  century 
old.  We  may  fay  that  it  began  under  the  clever  but 
infamous  Dubois;  who  from  being  the  valet  de  chambre 
of  an  infirm  bifhop,  became  cardinal,  and  fovereign  of 
the  Gallic  church,  and  almoft  of  the  ftate.  When  ob- 
jeXed  to  by  the  bigotted  Louis  XIV.  (on  a  prefenta- 
tion  for  preferment)  as  a  Janfenift,  “  Oh  qui  non,'1 
faid  the  duke  of  Orleans,  “  Oh,  Sire,  qui  non ,  il  n'ejl 
6  qu'atheed ’ 
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Pr  :ical  quralbet.”  He  was  at  the  utraoft  pains  to  bring  into 
Infc  icc-  t}ie  court  eveiy  man  of  eminent  talents  in  gay  literature, 
~~  and  of  licentious  principles  in  religion  and  morals,  whom 
he  employed  in  corrupting  the  minds  of  the  young  cour¬ 
tiers,  and  giving  them  favourable  imprefiions  of  the  in¬ 
dulgence  which  they  might  expeft  from  him  when  lie 
fliould  have  the  foie  direction  of  affairs.  This  fyftem 
was  moft  affiduoufly  puffued  during  that  moft  licentious 
and  difTokite  adminiftration  of  the  regent  Orleans,  who- 
was  hirnfelf  a  fpecimen  of  elegant  fenfuality  not  to  be 
matched  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Long  before  the 
present  day,  all  thinking  men  in  France  faw  the  mum* 
mery  of  the  church,  and  groaned  under  its  oppreflion  ; 
and  having  no  other  notions  of  religion  but  what  they 
were  acdi Homed  to  from  their  cradle,  no  wonder  that 
they  difcarded  the  principle  along  with  thofe  detcftable 
acceffories.  The  nation,  therefore,  being  greedy  of 
flattery,  buoyed  up  by  a  felf-conceit,  in  which  even  the 
ancient  Greeks  have  not  furpaffed  them,  and  having, 
been  thus  ftudioufly  corrupted,,  and  long  immerfed  in  a. 
luxurious  and  refined  fenfuality,  of  which  we  in  th is- 
nation  have  not  yet  acquired  an  adequate  idea,  was  fully 
prepared  for  feeling  all  the  effe&s  of  this  fanaticifm  of 
Naturalism. 

But  this  idolatry  we  abhor.  It  (hocks  our  reafon  y 
and,  although  it  may  at  firfb  feem  to  flatter  our  thought- 
lefs  vanity,  it  really  debafes  our  nature,  by  taking  from 
us  our  intellectual  kindred  to  the  mind  of  perfe&  wif- 
dom.  Who  would  not  feel  pleafure  in  being,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  Bacon,  of  a  Newton,  or  would  thank  the 
man  who  detected  the  falfe  pedigree  ?  It  puts  an  end 
to  our  fond  hopes,  that  the  day  will  come  when  \ve 
(hall  furpafs  in  underftanding,  in  worth,  and  in  felicity, 
the  wifeft,  the  bell,  and  the  moft  fortunate  of  our 
(pecies. 

We  cannot  but  lament  the  appearances,  however 
faint,  of  this  fanaticifm  among  ourfelves.  We  cannot 
but  obferve,  that  feme  of  the  hired  directors  of  public 
opinion  in  matters  of  tafte  and  fcience  have  of  late  (bow¬ 
ed  a  wonderful  tendernefs  for  the  bold  and  licentious- 
opinions  in  religion,  morals,  and  politics,  which  are 
daily  pouring  in  upon  us  from  the  prefTes  of  Paris. 
Perhaps  they  may  be  incited  to  this  conduCt  by  the 
fuccefs  of  their  brother  joiirnalifts  in  that  profligate 
metropolis;  and  may  hope  to  be  one  day,  like  them, 
the  directors  of  the  public  councils  and  the  fovereigns 
of  the  nation.  We  truft,  however,  that  the  better  part  of 
the  refie&ing  natives  of  Britain  will  not  allow  themfelves 
to  be  fneered  out  of  their  higheft  boail  and  their  fweeteft 
comforts ;  namely,  that  they  are  not  the  chance  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  fatal  chaos,  but  the  beautiful  produClions 
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of  a  wonderful  Artift,  and  the  darling  objeCls  of  his  care :  PraChcal 
and  we  afiure  ourfelves  that  ten  thonfands  of  our  eoun-  I^ereJ1(c9ff 
trymen  are  ready  to  rally  under  the  banners  of  true  re¬ 
ligion  and  found  philofophy,  and  to  follow  the  fteps  of 
a  Clarke,  a  Butler,  a  Newton,  and  a  Boyle,  who  fo 
eminently  diftinguiftied  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  God. 

By  nature,  then,  we  mean  that  admirable  fyftem  of 
general  laws,  by  which  the  adored  Author  and  Governor 
of  the  univerfe  has  thought  fit  to  conned  the  various 
parts  of  this  wonderful  and  goodly  frame  of  things,  and 
to  regulate  all  their  operations. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  continually  appealing  to  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  and  as  we  have  already  obferved  in* 
the  article  Philosophy,  we  confider  thefe  general 
laws  as  the  moft  magnificent  difplays  of  Infinite  Wifi- 
dom,  and  the  contemplation  of  them  as  the  moft  cheer-' 
ing,  employment  of  our  underftandings. 

Igneus  ejl  lilts  vigor  et  ccelejlh  ortga 
SemlntbuK 

At  the  fame  time  we  defpife  the  cold-hearted  philofo-- 
pher  who  flops  fhort  here,  and  is-  fatisfied  (perhaps 
inwardly  pleafed)  that  he  has  completely  accounted  for 
every  thing  by  the  laws  of  unchanging  nature ;  and  we 
fnfped  that  this  philofopher  would  analyfe  with  the 
fame  frigid  ingenuity,  and  explain  by  irrcflftible  ^°pyr9 
the  tender  attachment  of  her  whofe  breall  he  fucked, 
and  who  by  many  anxious  and  fieeplefs  nights  preferved 
alive  the  puling  infant.  But  let  us  rather  lillen  to  the 
words  of  him  who  was  the  moft  fagacious  obferver  and 
the  moft  faithful  interpreter  of  nature’s  laws,  our  ifluftri- 
ous  countryman  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  He  fays, 

“ Elegantiiftma  h?ccce  rerumCompages  non  nifi  confilio 
et  domtnio  entis  fapientiflimi  et  potentiffimi  oriri  potuit. 

Omnia,  fimili  conftrnCta  confilio,  fuberunt  iinius  domi- 
nio.  Hie  omnia  rCgit,  non  ut  aninta  mnndi ,  fed  ut  uni- 
verforum  dominus.  Propter  dominium  fuum  dominus 
deus,  vxYTQxpccrap  nuncupatur.  Deus  ad  fervientes  ref- 
picit,  et  deltas  eft  dominatio  dei,  non  in  corpus  propri- 
um,  uti  fentiunt  quibus  deus  eft  natura  feu  anima  mun- 
di,  fed  in  fervos.  Deus  fummus  eft  ens  eternum,  infini¬ 
tum,  abfolute  perfe&um.  Ens  utcunque  perfeftum, 
at  fine  dominio,  non  eft  dominus  deus. 

“  Hunc  cognofcimus,  folummodo  per  proprietates 
ejus  et  attributa.  Attribmmtur  ut  ex  phenomenis 
dignofeuntur.  Phenomena  funt  fapientiffinue  et  opti¬ 
ma  rermn  ftru6lurse,*  atque  caufse  finales. — Hunc  admi- 
ramur  ob  perfe£liones  ;  hunc  veneramur  et  colimus  ob 
dominium”  (b). 

Rj- 


(b)  Our  readers  will  probably  be  pleafed  with  the  following  lift  of  authors  who  have  treated  profefiedly 
of  the  motions  of  rivers:  Guglielmini  De  Fluvils  et  Ccjlellis  Aquarum — Danubius  Illujlratus  ;  Grandi  De 
Cajlellts  ;  Zendrini  De  Motu  Aquarum  ;  Friirus  de  Fluvils  ;  Lecchi  Idrojlatica  i  Idraulica  ;  Michelotti  Spereinxe  /- 
drauliche  ;  Belidor’s  Architedure  Hydraulique  ;  Bofiut  Hydrodynamlqus  ;  Buat  Hydraulique  ;  Silberfchlag  Theorie 
des'  Fleuves ;  Lettres  de  M.  L’Epinafie  au  P.  Frifi  toixchant  fa  Theorie  des  Fleuves ;  Tableau  des  p  rind  pales 
Rivieres  du  Monde,  par  Genettc  ;  Stevins yi/r  les  Eclufes  ;  Trait e  des  Eclufcs,  par  Boulard,  quit  a  remportt  le  Prix 
de  V Acad,  de  Lyons  ;  Bleifwyck  Differtatio  de  Aggeribus  ;  Bofiut  et  Viallet  fur  la  ConJlruflion  des  Digues  ;  Stevin 
Hydrojlatica ;  Tielman  van  der  Horft  Theatrum  Machinarum  Univerfale  ;  De  la  Lande  fur  les  Canaux  de  Naviga¬ 
tion;  Racolta  di  Autori  chi  Trattano  del  Moto  dell ’  Acque,  3  tom.  4-to,  Firenza  1723. — This  moft  valuable  collect 
tion  contains  the  writings  of  Archimedes,  Albizi,  Galileo,  Caftelli,  Michelini,  Borelli,  Montanari,  Viviani, 
Caflini,  Guglielmini,  Grandi,  Manfredi,  Picard,  and  Narduci ;  and  an  account  of  the  numberlefs  works  which; 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  embankment  of  the  Po* 
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>•, River  Rivzz-JVater.  Tills  is  generally  much  fofter  and 
Roac*.  better  accommodated  to  economical  purpofes  than 
fpring-water.  For  though  rivers  proceed  originally 
from  fprings,  yet,  by  their  rapid  motion,  and  by  being 
cxpofed  during  a  long  conrfe  to  the  influence  of  the  fun 
and  air*  the  earthy  and  metallic  falts  which  they  contain 
are  decompofed,  the  acid  flies  off,  and  the  terrettrial 
parts  precipitate4  to  the  bottom.  Rivers  are  alfo  ren¬ 
dered  fofter  by  the  vafl  quantity  of  rain-water,  which, 
palling  along  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  conveyed  into 
their  channels.  But  all  rivers  carry  with  them  a  great 
deal  of  mud  and  other  impurities ;  and,  when  they  flow 
near  large  and  populous  towns,  they  become  impregna¬ 
ted  with  a  number  of  heterogeneous  fubftances,  in  which 
date  the  water  is  certainly  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  life; 
yet,  by  remaining  for  fome  time  at  reft,  all  the  feculen- 
cies  fubfide,  and  the  water  becomes  fufficiently  pure  and 
.  potable. 

RIVERS  (Earl).  See  Wodevile. 

RIVINIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.— The 
perianth  is  four-leaved,  coloured,  and  permanent,  the 
leaflet  oblong-egged  andobtufe;  there  is  no  corolla,  un- 
lefs  the  calyx  be  confidered  as  fueb.  There  are  four  or 
eight  filaments,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  approaching  by 
pairs,  permanent  ;  the  anthers  are  fmall.  The  germ  is 
large  and  roundifh ;  the  ftyle  very  fhort ;  the  ftigma 
fimple  and  obtufe.  The  berry  is  globular,  fitting  on 
the  green  refle&ed  calyx,  one-celled  with  an  incurved 
pointy  There  is  one  feed,  lensform  and  rugged.  This 
plant  is  called  Solonoides  by  Tournefort,  and  Piercea  by 
Miller.  It  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  iflands  of  the 
\Veft  Indies.  The  juice  of  the  berries  of  the  plant  will 
Itain  paper  and  linen  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  many 
experiments  made  with  it  to  colour  flowers  have  fuc- 
ceeded  extremely  well  in  the  following  manner :  the 
juice  of  the  berries  was  prefled  out,  and  mixed  with 
common  water,  putting  it  into  a  phial,  fhaking  it  well 
together  for  fome  time,  till  the  water  was  thoroughly 
tinged;  then  the  flowers,  which  were  white  and  juft 
fully  blown,  were  cut  off,  and  their  ftalks  placed  into 
the  phial ;  and  in  one  night  the  flowers  have  been  finely 
variegated  with  red;  the  flowers  on  which  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  were  the  tuberofe,  and  the  double 
white  narcifliis. 

RIVULE  F,  a  diminutive  of  river.  See  River. 

ROACH,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cyprinus. 

ROAD,  an  open  way,  or  public  paffage,  forming  a 
communication  between  one  place  .and  another. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  the  Romans  took  the 
moft  pains  in  forming  roads ;  and  the  labour  and  ex¬ 
penses  they  were  at  in  rendering  them  fpacions,  firm, 
ftraight,  and  fmootli,  are  incredible.  They  ufually 
flrengthened  the  ground  by  ramming  it,  laying  it  with 
flints,  pebbles,  or  fands,  and  fometimes  with  a  lining 
of  mafonry,  rubbifh,  bricks,  &c.  bound  together  with 
mortar.  In  fome  places  in  the  Lionois,  F.  Meneftricr 
©bferves,  that  he  lias  found  huge  clufters  of  flints  ce¬ 
mented  with  lime,  reaching  io  or  12  feet  deep,  and 
making  a  mafs  as  hard  and  compaa  as  marble  ;  and 
which,  after  refitting  the  injuries  of  time  for  1600 
years,  is  ftill  fcarce  penetrable  by  all  the  force  of  ham¬ 
mers,  mattocks,  &c.  and  yet  the  flints  it  confifls  of  are 
rot,  bigger  than  eggs.  #  The  moft  noble  of  the  Roman 
roads  was  the  \ia  Appia,  which  was  carried  to  fuch  a 
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vaft  length,  that  Procopius  reckons  it  five  days  journey  R*a,}, 
to  the  end  of  it,  and  Leipfius  computes  it  at  350  miles:  ^0ln 
it  is  12  feet  broad,  and  made  of  fquare  free-ftone  ge- 
nerally  a  foot  and  a  half  on  each  fide ;  and  though  this 
has  lafted  for  above  1800  years,  yet  in  many  places  it 
is  for  feveral  miles  together  as  entire  as  when  it  was  firft 
made. 

The  ancient  roads  are  diftinguifhed  into  military 
roads,  double  roads,  fubterraneous  roads,  See .  The 
military  roads  were  grand  roads,  formed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  for  marching  their  armies  into  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  ;  the  principal  of  thefe  Roman  roads  in 
England  are  Watling-ftreet,  Tkenild-ftreet,  Fofs-way, 
and  Erminage-ftreet.  Double  roads  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  were  roads  for  carriages,  with  two  pavements, 
the  one  for  thofe  going  one  way,  and  the  other  for 
thofe  returning  the  other :  thefe  were  feparated  from 
each  other  by  a  caufeway  raifed  in  the  middle,  paved 
with  bricks,  for  the  conveniency  of  foot  paffengers  ; 
with  borders  and  mounting  ftones  from  fpace  to  fpace, 
and  military  columns  to  mark  the  diftance.  Subter¬ 
raneous  roads  are  thofe  dug  through  a  rock,  and  left 
vaulted  ;  as  that  of  Puzzuoli  near  Naples,  which  is  near 
half  a  league  long,  and  is  15  feet  broad  and  as  many 
high. 

The  firft  law  ena&ed  refpe&ing  highways  and  roads 
in  England  was  in  the  year  1285  ;  when  the  lords  of 
the  foil  were  enjoined  to  enlarge  thofe  ways  where  bufh- 
es,  woods,  or  ditches  be,  in  order  to  prevent  robberies. 

The  next  law  was  made  by  Edward  III.  in  the  year 
*34^  ?  when  a  commifllon  was  granted  by  the  king  to 
lay  a  toll  on  all  forts  of  carriages  palling  from  the  hof- 
pital  of  St  Giles  in  the  fields  to  the  bar  of  the  Old 
I  emple,  and  alfo  through  another  highway  called  Port- 
pool  (now  Gray’s  Inn  Lane)  joined  to  the  before-named 
highway  ;  which  roads  were  become  almoft  impaffable. 

Little  further  relating  to  this  fubjeft  occurs,  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  parifhes  were  entruft- 
ed  with  the  care  of  the  roads,  and  furveyors  were  annu¬ 
ally  eleded  to  take  care  of  them.  But  the  increafe  of 
luxury  and  commerce  introduced  fuch  a  number  of 
heavy  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  and 
lighter  ones  for  the  convenience  and  eafe  of  travelling, 
that  parifh  aid  was  found  inftifficient  to  keep  the  beft 
frequented  roads  in  repair.  This  introduced  toll-gates 
or  turnpikes ;  that  fometliing  might  be  paid  towards 
their  fupport  by  every  individual  who  enjoyed  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  thefe  improvements,  by  palling  over  the  roads. 

Speaking  of  roads,  the  Abbe  Raynal  juftly  remarks. 

Ci  Let  us  travel  over  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  and 
wherever  we  fhall  find  no  facility  of  trading  from  a  city 
to  a  town,  and  from  a  village  to  a  hamlet,  we  may  pro¬ 
nounce  the  people  to  be  barbarians  ;  and  we  fhall  only 
be  deceived  refpeding  the  degree  of  barbarifm.” 

Road,  in  navigation,  a  bay,  or  place  of  anchor¬ 
age,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fhore,  whither  fhips 
or  veflels  occafionally  repair  to  receive  intelligence, 
orders,  or  neceflary  fup plies ;  or  to  wait  for  a  fair 
wind,  &c.  The  excellence  of  a  road  confilts  chiefly 
in  its  being  prote&ed  from  the  reigning  winds  and 
the  fwell  of  the  fea ;  in  having  a  good  anchoring- 
ground,  and  being  at  a  competent  diftance  from  the 
fhore.  T  hofe  which  are  not  fufficiently  inclofed  are 
termed  open  roads . 

R.OAN,  in  the  manege.  A  roan  horfe  is  one  of  a 

bay, 
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Roanoak  bay,  forrel,  or  black  colour,  with  grey  or\vhite  fpots 
II  interfperfed  very  thick.  When  this  party-coloured 
Robbery.  coat  j3  acCompanied  with  a  black  head  and  black  extre- 
~J’~i  mities,  he  is  called  a  roan  horfe  with  a  b!ach-a-moorys 
head:  and  if  the  fame  mixture  is  predominant  upon  a 
deep  forrel,  he  is  called  claret-roan. 

ROANOAK,  an  ifland  of  North  America,  near 
The  coaft  of  North  Carolina.  Here  the  Englifh  firft 
attempted  to  fettle  in  1585,  but  were  obliged  to  leave 
it  for  want  of  provifions.  E.  Long.  75.  o.  N.  Lat* 

35’  *°- 

Roanoak,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  rifes 
tn  Virginia,  runs  through  Carolina,  and  at  length  falls 
into  the  fea,  where  it  forms  a  long  narrow  bay  called 
Sllbemarle  found. 

ROASTING,  in  metallurgy  operations,  fignifies 
the  difllpation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  an  ore  by  heat. 
See  Metallurgy,  pafjim . 

ROB,  in  pharmacy,  the  juices  of  fruits  purified  and 
infpiflafted  till  it  is  of  the  confidence  of  honey. 

ROBBERY,  the  rapina  of  the  civilians,  is  the  fe¬ 
lonious  and  forcible  taking,  from  the  perfon  of  another, 
of  goods  or  money  to  any  value,  by  violence  or  putting 
him  in  fear.  1. .  There  mud  be  a  taking,  otherwife  it 
is  no  robbery.  A  mere  attempt  to  rob  was  indeed 
held  to  be  felony  fo  late  as  Henry  IVthfs  time  5  but 
afterwards  it  was  taken  to  be  only  a  mifdemeanour, 
land  punifhable  with  fine  and  imprifonment ;  till  the 
flatute  7  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  which  makes  it  a  felony 
•(tranfportable  for  feven  years)  unlawfully  and  malici* 
ouflv  to  affault  another,  with  any  ofFenfive  weapon  or 
ii)ftrument ; — or  by  menaces,  or  by  other  forcible  or 
violent  manner,  to  demand  any  money  or  goods  —  with 
a  felonious  intent  to  rob.  If  the  thief,  having  once 
taken  a  purfe,  returns  it,  dill  it  is  a  robbery  :  and  fo 
it  is  whether  the  taking  be  ftri&ly  from  the  perfon  of 
another,  or  in  his  prefence  only  ;  as  where  a  robber 
by  menaces  and  violence  puts  a  man  in  fear,  and  drives 
away  his  fheep  or  his  cattle  before  his  face.  2.  It  is 
immaterial  of  what  value  the  thing  taken  is  :  a  penny* 
as  well  as  a  pound  thus  forcibly  extorted,  makes  a 
robbery.  3.  Ladly,  the  taking  mud  be  by  force,  or 
a  previous  putting  in  fear  ;  which  makes  the  violation 
of  the  perfon  more  atrocious  than  privately  dealing* 
For,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  qu't  vi 
rapvit ,  fur  improbior  effe  videtur .”  Tins  previous  vio¬ 
lence,  or  putting  in  fear,  is  the  Criterion  that  diftinguilh- 
es  robbery  from  other  larcenies.  For  if  one  privately 
deals  fixpeucc  from  the  perfon  of  another,  and  after¬ 
wards  keeps  it  by  "putting  him  in  fear,  this  is  no  rob- 
beiy,  for  the  fear  is  fiibfequent :  Neither  is  it  capital 
as  privately  dealing,  being  under  the  value  of  twelve- 
pence.  Not  that  it  is  indeed  neceiTary,  though  ufual, 
lo  lay  in  the  indi£!mcnt  that  the  robbery  was  commit¬ 
ted  by  putting  tn  fear:  it  is  fufficient,  if  laid  to  be  done 
by  violence.  And  when  it  is  laid  to  be  done  by  putting 
!  in  fear,  this  does  not  imply  any  great  degree  of  terror 
'  or  affright  in  the  party  robbed :  it  is  enough  that  fo 
much  force  or  threatening,  by  word  or  gedure,  be  nfed, 
as  might  create  an  apprehenlion  of  danger,  or  induce  a 
man  to  part  with  his  property  without  or  againd  his 
■’Confent.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  knocked  down  without 
previous  warning,  and  dripped  of  his  property  while 
fenfekfs,  though  dridtly  he  cannot  be  find  to  be  put  in 
fear ,  yet  tins  is  undoubtedly  a  robberv.  •  Or,  if  a  per- 
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fon  with  a  fword  drawn  begs  an  alms,  and  I  give  it  him 
through  midrud  and  apprehenfion  of  violence,  this  is  a 
felonious  robbery.  So  if,  under  a  pretence  of  fale,  a 
man  forcibly  extorts  money  from  another,  neither  {hall 
this  fubterfuge  avail  him.  But  it  is  doubted,  whether 
the  forcing  a  higler,  or  other  chapman,  to  fell  his  ware?, 
and  giving  him  the  full  value  of  them,  amounts  to  fo 
heinous  a  crime  as  robbery. 

This  fpecies  of  larceny  is  debarred  of  the  benefit 
of  clergy  by  datute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  and  other 
fubfequent  llatutes ;  not  indeed  in  general,  but  only 
when  committed  in  a  dwelling-houfe,  or  in  or  near  the 
king’s  highway.  A  robbery  therefore  in  a  didant 
field,  or  footpath,  was  not  punifhed  with  death  ;  -but 
was  open  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  till  the  datute  3 
Sc  4  W.  and  M.  c.  9.  which  takes  away  clergy  from 
both  principals  and  acceffories  before  the  fa£l,  in  rob¬ 
bery',  wherefoever  committed*  See  Law,  N°  clxxxvu 


Robert. 
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ROBERT  bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1366;  a,  . 
renowned  general,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  Country’  from 
a  date  of  vaffalage  to  the  Englifh-.  See  Scotland. 

Robert,  king  of  France,  furnamed  the  Wife  and 
the  Pious,  came  to  the  crown  in  996,  after  the  death 
of  Hugh  Capet  his  father*  He  wa3  crowned  at  Orleans, 
the  place  of  his  nativity',  and  afterwards  at  Rheims,  af¬ 
ter  the  imprifonment  of  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Bertha  his  coufin,  daughter  of  Conrad  king  of 
Burgundy  ;  but  the  marriage  was  declared  null  by  Gre¬ 
gory  V.  ;  and  the  king,  if  we  can  give  credit  to  cardi- 
nal  Peter  Damien,  was  excommunicated.  This  ana¬ 
thema  made  fuch  a  noife  in  France,  that  all  the  king’s 
tourtefans,  and  even  his  very  domcdics,  went  away' 
from  him.  Only'  two  Continued  with  him  ;  who  were  fo 
deeply  imprelfed  with  a  fienfe  of  horror  at  whatever  the 
king  touched,  that  they  purified  it  with  "fire  :  this  fcrtiple 
they  carried  fo  far,  as  to  the  very  plates  on  which  he 
was  ferved  with  his  meat,  and  the  veffels  out  of  which 
he  drank.  The  fame  cardinal  reports,  that  as  a  punifh- 
ment  for  this  pretended  incefi,  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  monfter,  which  had  the  head  and  neck  of  a  duck. 
He  adds,  that  Robert  was  fo  flrnck  with  ailonifhment 
at  this  fpecies  of  prodigy,  that  he  lived  apart  from  the 
queen.  He  contracted  a  fecond  marriage  with  Con- 
llance,  daughter  of  William  count  of  Arles  and  Pro¬ 
vence  ;  but  the  arrogant  difpoiition  of  this  princefs 
would  have  totally  overturned  the  kingdom,  and  thrown 
it  into  confufion,  had  not  the  wifdom  of  the  king  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  the 
flate.  He  carefully  concealed  from  her  whatever  a£ts 
of  liberality'  he  fhowed  to  any  of  his  domeftics.  “  Take 
care  (faid  he  to  them)  that  the  queen  don't  perceive 
it*” — Henry  duke  of  Burgundy,  brother  of  Hugh  Ca¬ 
pet,  dying  in  1002,  without  lawful  iflue,  left  his  duke¬ 
dom  to  his  nephew  the  king  of  France.  Robert  in- 
veiled  his  fecond  fon  Henry  with  this  dukedom,  who 
afterwards  coming  to  the  crown,  refigned  it  in  favour 
of  Robert,  his  cadet.  This  duke  Robert  was  chief  or 
the  firfl  royal  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who 
fiouriihed  till  1361-  This  dukedom  was  then  re  united 
to  the  crown  by  king  John,  who  gave  it  to  his  fourth 
fon  Philip  the  Bold,  chief  of  the  fecond  houfe  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  wh'ch  was  terminated  in  the  perfon  of  Charles 
the  Ralh,  who  was  (lain  in  *477.  King  Robert  was 
fo  much  efteemed  for  his  wifdom  and  prudence,  that 
Q_q  he 
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Robert,  he  was  offered  the  empire  and  kingdom  of  Italy,  which, 

— "v -  however,  lie  declined  to  accept.  Hitgh,  called  the  Great , 

whom  he  had  had  by  Conflance,  being  dead,  he  caufed 
his  fecond  fon  Henry  I.  to  be  crowned  at  Rlieims.  He 
died  at  Melun,  July  20.  1031,  at  the  age  of  6o;  Ro¬ 
bert  was,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  a 
wife  prince.  Helgand,  friar  of  Fleury,  relates,  in  his 
life  of  him,  that,  to  prevent  his  fubje&s  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  crime  of  perjuiy,  and  incurring  the  penak 
ties  which  followed  thereon,  he  made  them  fwear  upon 
a  {brine  from  which  the  relics  had  been  previoufly  re¬ 
moved,  as  if  intention  did  not  conftitute  perjury  !  and 
long. after  fimilar  rcafoning  was  adopted.  Robert  built 
a  great  number  of  churches,  and  procured  a  reftitution 
to  the  clergy  of  the  tithes  and  wealth  which  the  lay- 
lords  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of.  The  depreda¬ 
tions  were  fuch,  that  the  laity  poffefled  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  treafures  by  hereditary  titles  ;  they  divided  them 
among  their  children  ;  they  even  gave  benefices  as  a 
dowry  with  their  daughters,  or  left  them  to  their  fons 
as  lawful  inheritance.  Although  Robert  was  pious, 
and  although  he  refpe&ed  the  clergy,  yet  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  oppofed  the  bifhops  with  a  firmnefs  and 
refolution  of  which,  for  many  ages,  they  had  had  no  ex¬ 
amples.  Lutheric  archbifhop  of  Sens  had  introduced 
into  his  diocefe  the  cuilom  of  proving  by  the  eucharift 
perfons  accufed  as  guilty  of  any  crime.  -  The  king 
wrote  to  him  in  the  following  ftrong  terms :  “  I  fwear 
(fays  he)  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  God,  that  if  you  do 
not  pnt  a  flop  to  the  grofs  abufe  complained  of,  you 
fhall  be  deprived  of  your  prie{lhood.,,  The  prelate  was 
forced  to  comply.  He  punifhed,  in  1022,  the  Mani- 
cheens,  canons  of  Orleans,  by  burning  them  at  the 
flake.  There  are,  however,  recorded  of  him  fome  lefs 
fevere  a&ions,  which  it  is  right  to  mention.  A  dan¬ 
gerous  confpiracy  againfl  his  perfon  and  government 
having  been  difeovered,  and  the  authors  taken  into 
cuftody,  he  feized  the  moment  when  their  judges  had 
met  to  fentence  them  to  death,  to  caufe  an  elegant 
repall  to  be  ferved  up  to  them.  Next  day  they 
were  admitted  to  the  eucharili.  Then  Robert  told 
them,  that  he  gave  them  their  pardon,  “  hecaufe  none 
of  thofe  can  die  whom  Jefus  Chriil  came  to  receive  at 
his  table. ”  One  day  when  he  was  at  prayers  in  the 
chapel,  he  perceived  a  thief,  who  had  cut  off  the  half  of 
the  fringe  of  his  mantle,  proceeding  to  take  the  re¬ 
mainder ;  “  Friend  (fays  he  with  a  pleafant  counte¬ 
nance),  be  content  with  what  you  have  already  taken, 
the  reft  will  very  well  ferve  fome  other.”  Robert  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  was  a  patronizer  of  the  fciences.  There 
are  feveral  hymns  wrote  by  him,  which  flill  continue  to 
be  fung  in  the  church.  His  reign  was  happy  and  tran¬ 
quil.  According  to  fome  authors,  he  inflituted  the 
order  of  the  Star,  commonly  attributed  to  king  John. 

Robert  of  France ,  fecond  fon  of  Louis  VIII.  and 
brother  to  St  Louis,  who  erected  in  his  favour  Artois 
into  a  royal  peerage  in  the  year  1  237.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  unlucky  difference  between  pope  Gre¬ 
gory  IX.  and  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  took  place. 
Gregory  offered  to  St  Louis  the  empire  for  Robert  ; 
but  the  French  nobleffe,  having  met  to  deliberate  on 
this  propofal,  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  rejedl 
it.  He  gave  the  pope  for  anfwer :  “  That  Count 
Robert  efleemed  himfelf  fuffieiently  honoured  by  being 
the  brother  of  a  king,  who  furpaffed  in  dignity,  in 


ftrength,  in  wealth,  and  in  birth,  all  other  monarchs  in  Robert 
the  world.”  Robert  accompanied  St  Louis  into  - 

Egypt,  and  fought  with  more  bravery  than  prudence 
at  the  battle  of  Maffoure,  on  the  9th  of  Februaiy  12  ^o. 

In  his  purfuit  of  the  cowards  through  a  certain  fmall 
village,  lie  was  killed  by  hones,  Hicks,  and  other  things 
which  they  threw  at  him  from  the  windows.  He  was 
an  intrepid  prince,  but  too  paffionate,  dogmatical,  and 
quarrelfome. 

Robert  II.  Count  of  Artois ,  fon  of  the  preceding, 
furnanaed  the  Good  and  the  Noble,  was  at  the  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Africa  in  1270.  He  drove  the  rebels  from 
Navarre  in  1276.  He  brought  a  very  powerful  affift- 
ance  to  Charles  I.  king  of  Naples,  of  which  kingdom 
he  was  regent  during  the  captivity  of  Charles  II.  He 
defeated  the  Arragonians  in  Sicily  in  1289,  the  Eng-, 
lifh  near  Bayonne  in  1296,  and  the  Flemifti  at  Furnes. 
in  1298.  But  having  in  1302  imprudently  attempted 
to  foice  thefe  laft,  when, encamped  near  Courtray,  he  re¬ 
ceived  no  lefs  than  30  wounds  ;  and  in  that  expedition 
loft  both  his  honour  and  his  life.  He  was  a  brave,  but 
paffionate  and  fierce  man,  and  good  at  nothing  but  pu- 
giliftic  encounters.  Mahaud  his  daughter  inherited 
the  dukedom  of  Artois,  and  gave  herfelfin  marriage  to 
Otho  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  Hie  had  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Jane  wife  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  Blanche  wife 
of  Charles  the  Fair.  In  the  mean  time  Philip,  fon  of 
Robert  II.  had  a  fon, 

Robert  III.  who  difputed  the  dukedom  of  Artois 
with  Mahaud  his  au *#t ;  but  he  loft  his  fuit  by  two 
fentences  given  in  againft  him  in  1302  and  1318.  He 
wi{hed  to  revive  the  procefs  in  1329,  under  Philip  of 
Valois,  by  means  of  pretended  new  titles,  which  were 
found  to  be  falfe.  Robert  was  condemned  the  third 
time,  and  banifhed  the  kingdom  in  1331.  Having 
found  an  afylum  with  Edward  IIJ.  king  of  England, 
he  undertook  to  declare  him  king  of  France  ;  which 
proved  the  caufe  of  thofe  long  and  cruel  wars  which 
diftreffed  that  kingdom.  Robert  was  wounded  at  the 
fiege  of  Vannes  in  1342,  and  died  of  his  wound  in  Eng¬ 
land.  John,  fon  to  Robert,  and  count  of  Eu,  was 
taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356,  and 
terminated  his  career  in  1387.  His  fon  Philip  II. 
high  conftable  of  France,  carried  on  war  in  Africa  and 
Hungary,  and  died  in  1397,  being  a  prifoner  of  the 
Turks.  He  had  a  fon  named  Charles ,  who  died  in  T472, 
leaving  no  iffue. 

Robert  of  Anjou ,  furnamed  the  Wife,  third  fon  of 
Charles  the  Lame,  fuceeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom, 
of  Naples  in  1309,  by  the  prote&ion  of  the  popes,  and 
the  will  of  the  people,  to  the  exclufion  of  Charobert 
fon  of  his  eldeft  brother.  He  aided  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiffs  againft  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  and,  after  the 
death  of  that  prince,  was  nominated  in  1313  vicar  of 
the  empire  in  Italy,  in  temporal  matters,  unlefs  a  new 
emperor  was  elecied.  This  title  was  given  him  by 
Clement  V.  in  virtue  of  a  right  which  he  pretended  to 
have  to  govern  the  empire  during  an  interregnum.  Ro¬ 
bert  reigned  with  glory  33  years,  eight  months,  and 
died  on  the  19th  of  January  1343,  aged  64.  “  This 

prince  (fays  M.  De  Montigni)  had  not  thofe  qualities 
wdiich  conftitute  heroes,  but  he  had  thofe  which  make 
good  kings.  He  was  religious,  affable,  generous,  kind, 
wife,  prudent,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  juftice.”  He 
was  called  the  Solomon  of  his  age.  He  loved  the  poor, 

7  and 
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Robert.  and  caufed  a  ticket  to  be  placed  upon  bis  palace,  to  lenity. 

— \ - give  notice  when  he  meant  to  diflribute  from  the 

throne.  He  had  no  other  pafllon  but  a  very  great  love 
for  learning.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  would  rather 
renounce  liis  crown  than  his  fludy.  His  court  foon  be¬ 
came  the  fanftuary  of  the  feiences,  which  he  encoura¬ 
ged  equally  by  his  example  and  his  bounty.  This 
prince  was  verfed  in  theology,  jurifprudence,  philofo- 
phy,  mathematics,  and  medicine.  Bocace  fays,  “  that 
£nce  the  days  of  Solomon  we  have  not  feen  fo  wife  a 
prince  upon  the  throne.”  For  a  great  part  of  his  life 
he  had  no  tafle  for  poetry ;  he  even  defpifed  it,  as,  in 
his  opinion,  unworthy  of  a  man  of  learning.  A  con¬ 
vention  which  he  had  with  Petrarch,  however,  unde¬ 
ceived  him ;  he  retained  this  poet  at  his  cotirt,  and  at¬ 
tempted  himfelf  to  Write  fome  poems,  which  are  ftill 
extant.  He  was  forced  to  engage  a  little  in  war,  for 
which  he  pofTefTed  no  great  talents  :  alluding  to  which, 
may  be  feen  on  his  tomb  a  Wolf  and  a  lamb  drinking 
out  of  the  fame  vefTel.  Philip  of  Valois  refrained  from 
giving  battle  in  i339>  by  t^ie  repeated  advice  which 
this  prince  gave  him,  who  was  a  great  friend  to  France, 
both  from  inclination  and  intei*eft.  He  detefled  quar¬ 
rels  among  Chriflian  princes,  and  had  fludied  the  fci- 
ence  of  aftrology,  not  fo  much  to  know  the  courfe  of 
the  liars,  as  to  learn  by  this  chimerical  fcience  the  hid¬ 
den  things  of  futurity.  He  believed  that  he  read  in 
the  grand  book  of  heaven  a  very  great  misfortune  which 
Would  befal  France  if  Philip  hazarded  a  battle  againlt 
the  Englilh. 

Robert  the  FirJ, ?,  called  the  Magnificent,  duke  of 
Normandy,  fecond  fon  of  Richard  II.  fuccceded  in 
1 208  his  brother  Richard  III.  whom  it  is  reported 
he  poifoned.  He  had  early  in  his  reign  to  fupprefs 
frequent  rebellions  of  feveral  of  the  great  vaffals.  He 
re-eftablifhed  in  his  ellates  Baiidouin  IV.  count  of 
Flanders,  who  had  been  unjultly  ftript  of  his  pofieffions 
by  his  own  foU.  He  forced  Canute  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  who  was  alfo  king  of  England,  to  divide  his  pof- 
feffions  with  his  coufins  Alfred  and  Edward.  In  the 
year  1035,  he  undertook  barefooted  a  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  on  his  return  from  which  he  died,  being 
poifoned  at  Nice  in  Bjthynia,  leaving  as  his  fucceffor  Wil¬ 
liam  his  natural  fon,  afterwards  king  of  England,  whom 
he  had  caufed  before  his  departure  to  be  publicly  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  an  afiembly  of  the  dates  of  Normandy. 

Robert,  or  Rupert ,  furnamed  the  Short  and  the 
'Mild,  eleftor  Palatine*  fon  of  Robert  the  Niggardly, 

”was  born  in  i^y2,  and  elefted  emperor  of  Germany  in 
iqco,  after  the  depofition  of  the  Cruel  Wenceflas.  In 
'order  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  Germans,  he  wifhed 
to  reftdre  Milanes  to  the  empire,  which  Wencefias  had 
‘taken  from  it ;  but  his  attempts  in  this  refpeft  were 
tinfuccefsful.  His  attachment  to  the  anti-pope  Gre¬ 
gory  XII.  entirely  alienated  the  affections  of  the  German 
"princes.  To  fuch  a  degree  were  they  incenfed  againfl 
him,  that  they  entered  into  a  confpiracy  to  cut  him  off$ 
but  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  1 8th  of  May 
1410,  being  then  58  years  old,  put  a  flop  to  their  ma¬ 
chinations.  Robert  began  to  fettle  the  fovereignty  of 
the  German  princes.  The  emperors  had  formerly  re¬ 
tained  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
within  the  territories  of  a  great  many  of  the  nobles  ; 
but  he  yielded  them  this  right  by  his  letters  patent. — 

The  chief  fault  imputed  to  this  prince  was  an  excefs  of 
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But,  if  we  confidcr  the  plots  which  h©  had  to  Robert, 
deleft,  the  confpiracies  which  he  had  to  frnflrate,  the  ^ 

fecret  and  powerful  enemies  he  had  to  deal  with  ;  if  we 
inquire  alfo  into  the  commotions  which  the  wicked  ad- 
miniflration  of  Wenceflas  had  excited,  the  irruptions 
and  devaflations  of  plunderers  and  highway  robbers, 
which  the  nobles  countenanced,  and  the  diflrefled  fitu- 
ation  in  which  he  found  Germany,  we  mult  without 
hefitation  conclude,  that  his  lenity  indicated  his  pru¬ 
dence,  in  rcfloring  by  flow  degrees  the  empire  to  its 
original  tranquillity.  Robert  had  his  virtues,  he  loved 
his  fubjefts,  and  governed  them  with  wifdom.  PoL 
fefTed  of  much  political  knowledge  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  he  wanted  nothing  but  talents  for  war  to  make 
him  an  accomplifhed  prince.  He  was  twice  married. 

The  name  and  rank  of  liis  firfl  wife  is  unknown;  he 
had  by  her  a  fon,  who  died  before  him.  His  fecond 
wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederic  burgrave  of 
Nuremberg,  by  whom  he  had  five  fons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  three  daughters  were,  Margaret  married  to 
Charles  duke  of  Lorrain  ;  Agnes  to  Adolphus  duke  of 
Cleves  ;  Elizabeth  to  Frederic  duke  of  Auflria.  His 
fons  were,  Louis  the  firfl  of  the  eleftoral  branch,  which 
became  extinft  in  15^9;  John  father  of  Chriftopher 
king  of  Denmark  ;  Frederic  who  died  without  iitue  ; 

Otlio  count  of  Sintfneim  ;  laflly,  Stephen,  from  whom 
defeended  the  deftor,  and  the  other  counts  palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  who  are  extant  at  this  day. 

Robert  (of  Bavaria),  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 

&nd  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  fon  of  Frederic,  eleftor 
palatine,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  king  of 
England,  dillinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  valour  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  and  admiral  |  firfl  in  the  Dutch,  and  then  in 
the  Englilh  fervice.  He  was  unfuccefsful  in  the  caufe 
of  his  unde  Charles  I.  ag'ainfl  the  parliament  forces; 
but  under  Charles  II.  he  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
was  made  lord  high  admiral  of  England  in  1673.  This 
prince  was  a  lover  of  the  fcierices,  and  particularly  fkilful 
in  chemiflry.  Pie  died  in  1682. 

ROBERTSON  (Dr  William),  one  of  the  moil  ce¬ 
lebrated  hiilorians  of  liis  age,  was  one  of  thofe  great 
cliai  afters  whole  private  life,  flowing  in  an  even  and 
unvaried  ilream,  can  afford  no  important  information 
to  the  biographer,  although  his  writings  will  be  read  to 
the  latefl  poflerity  with  undiminifhed  pleafure.  He 
was  born  at  the  manfe  of  Borthwick  in  the  year  1721. 

His  father  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  mini- 
ilers  of  the  Old  Grey  briars  church  in  Edinburgh,  which 
the  Doftor  came  afterwards  to  fupply.  In  1 743  he  was 
licenced  preacher,  and  placed  in  the  parifh  of  Glads- 
mUir  in  1744  *  whence,  in  1758*  he  was  tranflated  to 
Lady  Yefler’s  parifh  in  Edinburgh.  In  1761,  on  the 
death  of  Principal  Goldie,  lie  was  elefted  principal  of 
the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
miniflers  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars  church.  About  this  ^ 

period  he  received  the  degree  of  Doftor  of  Divinity,  and  ^ 

Was  appointed  historiographer  to  liis  majefly  for  Scot¬ 
land,  and  one  of  his  majefly ’s  chaplains  for  that  king¬ 
dom. 

Wc  find  it  not  eafy  to  afeertain  at  what  period  were 
firfl  unfolded  the.  great  and  fingular  talents  which  de¬ 
fined  Dr  Robertfon  to  be  one  of  the  firfl  writers  that. 
refcned  this  ifland  from  the  reproach  of  not  having  any 
o-ood  hiflorians.  We  are,  however,  affured,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  any  of  his  literary  performances* 
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fon.  even  from  His  firft  appearance  in  public  life,  his  abilities 
had  begun  to  attraX  the  notice  of  obfervmg  men  ;  and 
to  his  more  intimate  friends  he  difeovered  marks  of  fuch 
high-minded  ambition,  as,  feconded  by  thofe  abilities, 
could  not  have  failed  to  carry  him  to  the  firft  honours 
of  his  profefiion,  in  whatever  fpliere  he  had  been  pla¬ 
ced,  and  whatever  oppofition  he  might  have  had  to 
combat. 

The  fir  ft  theatre  that  offered  for  the  difplay  of  his 
talents,  was  the  General  AfTembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  the  annual  meetings  of  this  court  that 
produce  to  view  men  who  would  otherwise  remain  in 
the  deepeft  obfcurity.  There  the  humble  paftor,  whofe 
lot  has  been  call  in  the  remoteft  corner  of  the  High¬ 
land  wilds,  feels  himfelf,  for  a  time,  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  firft  citizen  in  the  kingdom  :  he  can 
there  difpute  with  him  the  prize  of  eloquence,  the  molt 
flattering  diftinXion  to  a  liberal  mind  ;  a  diftinXion 
which  is  naturally  fought  after  with  the  greater  eager* 
nefs  in  that  aflembly,  as  the  Ample  eftablifhment  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  has  rendered  it  the  only  pre-emi¬ 
nence  to  which  the  greateft  part  of  its  members  can 
ever  hope  to  attain. 

From  the  moment  Dr  Robertfon  firft  appeared  in 
this  aflembly,  lie  became  the  object  of  univerial  atten¬ 
tion  and  applaufe.  His  fpeechcs  were  marked  with 
the  fame  manly  and  perfuative  eloquence  that  diftin- 
guifhes  his  hiilorical  compofitions ;  and  it  was  obferved 
by  all,  that  while  his  young  rivals  in  oratory  contented 
themfelves  with  opening  a  caufe,  or  delivering  a  ftudied 
harangue,  he  (bowed  equal  ability  to  ftart  objections, 
to  ani'wer,  or  to  reply  ;  and  that  even  his  molt  unpre¬ 
meditated  effuflons  were  not  unadorned  with  thofe  har¬ 
monious  and  feemingly  meafured  periods,  which  have 
been  fo  much  admired  in  his  works  of  labour  and  re¬ 
flexion.  He  foon  came  to  be  conlidered  as  the  ableft 
fupporter  of  the  caufe  he  cliofe  to  efpoufe,  and  was 
Row  the  unrivalled  leader  of  one  of  the  great  parties 
which  have  long  divided  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

When  we  refleX  upon  this  circumftance,  and  confider 
how  much  mankind  are  the  fame  in  every  fociety,  we 
jfhall  be  the  lefs  furprifed  to  find,  in  the  literary  works 
of  Dr  Robertfon,  an  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  we  look  for 
In  vain  in  other  hiftorians.  The  man  who  has  fpent 
his  life  in  the  difficult  talk  of  conduXing  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  a  popular  aflembly,  in  regulating  the  paflions, 
the  intcrefts,  the  prejudices,  of  a  numerous  faXion,  has 
advantages  over  the  pedant,  or  mere  man  of  letters, 
which  no  ability,  no  ftudy,  no  fecond-hand  information, 
can  ever  compenfate. 

The  firft  work  which  extended  the  DoXor’s  reputa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  walls  of  the  general  aflembly,  was  a 
fermon  preached  at  Edinburgh  before  the  fociety  for 
propagating  Chriftian  knowledge,  and  afterwards  pub¬ 
lifhed  ;  the  fubjeX  of  which  was,  ‘  The  ftate  of  the 
world  at  the  appearance  of  Jefus  Chrift.*  The  inge¬ 
nuity  with  which  a  number  of  detached  circumftances 
are  there  colleXed,  and  (howii  to  tend  to  one  Angle 
point,  may  perhaps  rival  the  art  which  is  fo  much  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  bifhop  of  Meaux’s  celebrated  Univerfal 
Hiftory. 

This  fermon  did  great  honour  to  the  author ;  and  it 
is  probably  to  the  reputation  he  gained  by  it,  that  we 


ought  to  attribute  the  unanimity  with  which  he  was  Rohm/:  *, 

called  to  be  one  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh — an  - v— - 

event  which  happened  not  long  after,  viz.  in  the  year 
1758.  I11  1759,  he  publifhed,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 

*  The  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Mary  and  of  King  James  VI.  till  his  Acceflion  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  with  a  Review  of  the  Scots  Hifto¬ 
ry  previous  to  that  period. ’  This  work  in  its  ftruXure 
is  one  of  the  molt  complete  of  all  modern  hiftories.  It 
is  not  a  dry  jejune  narrative  of  events,' deftitute  of  or¬ 
nament  ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  frothy  relation,  all  glow  and 
colouring.  The  hiftork.M  difeovers  a  fuftieient  (lore  of 
imagination  to  engage  the  reader’s  attention,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  judgment  to  check  the  exuberance  of 
fancy.  The  arrangement  of  his  work  is  admirable,  and 
his  deferiptions  are  animated.  His  ftyle  is  copious, 
nervous,  and  correX.  He  has  difplay ed  confummate 
(kill  in  rendering  fuch  paflages  of  our  hiftory  as  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  our  recolleXion  agreeable  and  entertaining. 

He  has  embellifhed  old  materials  with  all  the  elegance 
of  modern  dre$.  He  lias  very  judicioufiy  avoided  too 
circumftantial  a  detail  of  trite  faXs.  His  narratives  are 
fuccinX  and  fpirited ;  his  refleXions  copious,  frequent, 
and  generally  pertinent.  His  fentiments  refpeXing  the 
guilt  of  Mary  have  indeed  been  warmly  controverted  by 
Meftrs  Tytler,  Stuart,  and  Whitaker;  and  the  general 
opinion  now  feems  to  be,  that  their  viXory  is  complete. 

That  viXory,  however,  on  the  part  of  Whitaker,  is 
fullied  by  the  acrimony  with  which  he  writes.  Dr  Ro¬ 
bertfon  was  no  rancorous  or  malignant  enemy  of  the 
unfortunate  queen.  While  relating,  what  he  doubtlefs 
believed,  he  makes  every  pofiible  allowance  for  Mary 
from  the  circumftances  in  which  (he  was  placed  ;  and 
his  hiftory  will  be  read  with  pleafurcby  candid  men  of 
all  parties  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  com- 
pofed  (hall  continue  to  be  underftood. 

In  1  769,  Dr  Robertfon  publifhed,  in  three  volumes' 
quarto,  The  Hiftory  of  the  Reigri  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  with  a  View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society  in 
Europe,  from  the  Subverfion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century. — The  vaft  and 
general  importance  of  the  period  which  this  hiftory 
comprifes,  together  with  the  reputation  which  our  hi* 
ftorian  had  defervedly  acquiied,  -co-operated  to  raife 
fuch  high  expeXations  in  the  public,  that  no  work  per¬ 
haps  was  ever  more  impatiently  wifhed  for,  or  perufed 
with  greater  avidity.  The  firft  volume  (which  is  a  pre¬ 
liminary  one,  containing  the  progrefs  of  fociety  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  mentioned  in  the  title)  is  a  very  valuable  part 
of  the  work  ;  for  it  ferves  not  only  as  a  key  to  the 
pages  that  follow,  but  may  be  confidered  as  a  general 
introduXion  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  in  that  period  in . 
which  the  fevcral  powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into 
one  great  political  fyftem,  in  which  each  took  a  ftation, 
wherein  it  has  fince  remained  (till  within  a  very  few 
years  at  leaft)  with  lefs  alterations  than  could  have  been  > 
expeXed,  after  the  (hocks  occafioned  by  fo  many  inter¬ 
nal  revolutions,  and  fo  many  foreign  wars.  Of  the  hi¬ 
ftory  itfelf,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  it  is  > 
juftly  ranked  among  the  capital  pieces  of  hiftorical  ex¬ 
cellence.  There  is  an  elegance  of  exprefiion,  a  depth 
of  difeernment,  and  a  correXnefs  of  judgment,  which 
da  honour  to  the  hiftorlan.  Fhe  characters  are  inimi¬ 
tably  penned.  They  are  not  contrafted  by  a  ftudied  * 
antithesis,  but  by  an  oppofitioa  which  refults  from  a  * 

very 
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lolerffon.  very  acute  and  penetrating  infight  into  the  real  merits 
- — v—  of  each  character,  fairly  deduced  from  the  feveral  cir- 
cnmRances  of  his  conduft  exemplified  in  the  hiRory. 
For  this  work  the  Do&or  got  L.45°°  Sterling. 

In  i779>  -^r  Robertfon  publifhed  The  HiRory  of 
America,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  I  his  celebrated 
work  may  be  confidered  with  great  propriety  as  a  fe- 
quel  to  the  preceding  hiflory.  From  the  clofc  of  the 
15th  century  we  date  the  moft  fplendid  era  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  modern  times.  Difcovtries  were  then  made,  the 
influence  of  which  defeended  to  poRerity  \  and  events 
happened  that  gave  a  new  dire&ion  to  the  fpirit  of  na¬ 
tions. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  America  was  in  every 
refped  a  new  world.  There  the  face  of  the  earth 
changed  its  appearance.  The  plants  and  trees  and 
animals  were  Rrange  ;  and  nature  feemed  no  longer  the 
fame.  A  continent  opened  that  appeared  to  have  re¬ 
cently  come  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  which 
{howed  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  on  a  grander  fcale, 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  greater  magnificence,  than 
hi  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  but  the  animal 
.  tribes  in  a  Hate  of  degradation,  few  in  number,  degene¬ 
rated  in  kind,  imperfecl,  and  unfinifhed.  I  he  human 
fpecies  in  the  eavliefl  Rage  of  its  progrtfs,  vaR  and  nu¬ 
merous  nations  in  the  rudeR  form  of  the  favage  Rate 
which  philofophers  have  contemplated,  and  two  great 
empires  in  the  loweft  degree  of  civilization  which  any 
records  have  tranfmitted  to  our  review,  presented  to 
the  philosophic  eye  at  this  period  the  moft  fruitful  fub- 
jeft  of  fpeculation  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
hiRory. 

The  difeovery  of  the  New  World,  moreover,  was 
not  only  a  curious  fpe£taele  to  the  philosopher,  but,  by 
the  change  which  it  effected,  an  intereRmg  fpectacle  to 
the  human  race.  When  Columbus  fet  fail  for  unknown 
lands,  lie  little  expected  that  he  was  to  make  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  fyftem  of  human  affairs,  and  to  form  the 
deRiny  of  Europe  for  ages  to  come.  The  importance 
and  celebrity  therefore  of  the  fubjedl  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  philofophers  and  hiRorians.  Views  and 
{ketches  of  the  new  world  had  been  given  by  able  wri¬ 
ters,  and  fplendid  portions  of  the  American  Rory  had 
been  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  eloquence.  But, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Or  Robertfon’s  hiRory,  no 
author  had  bellowed  the  mature  and  profound  invefii- 
gation  which  fuch  a  fnbjedt  required,  or  had  RniRied, 
upon  a  regular  plan,  that  complete  narration  and  per- 
feft  whole  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  liiRorian 
to  tranfmit  to  poRerity.  And  as  the  fubjedf  upon 
which  cur  author  entered  was  grand,  his  execution  was 
maRerlv.  The  chafer  of  his  former  works  was  im¬ 
mediately  difeerned  in  it.  They  had  been  read  with 
uncommon  admiration.  When  the  HiRory  of  Scotland 
was  RrR  publifhed,  and  the  author  altogether  unknown, 
‘  Lord  ClieRerfkld  pronounced  it  to  be  equal  in  elo¬ 

quence  and  beauty  to  the  produftions  of  Livy,  the  pu- 
reR  and  moR  clafiicalof  all  the  Roman  hiRorians.  His 
literary  reputation  was  not  confined  to  his  ow  n  coun¬ 
try  :  .the  teRimony  of  Europe  was  foon  added  to  the 
voice  of  Britain.  It  may  be  mentioned,  indeed,  as  the 
chara&eriRio  quality  of  our  author's  manner,  that  he 
p.offeffed  in  no  common  degree  that  fupported  elevation 
which  is  fuitable  to  compofitions  of  the  higher  clafs  j 
sad,  in  his  HiRory  of  America,  he  dffplayed  that  hap- 


J  v  — 

py  union  of  Arength  and  grace  which  becomes  tike  ma-  Rofrcrthai. 
jeRy  of  the  hiRoric  mufe.  In  the  fourth  book  of  his  v 
RrR  volume,  which  contains  a  description  of  America 
when  RrR  difeevered,  and  a  philofophical  inquiry  into 
the  manners  and  policy  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  lie  dif- 
plays,  moreover,  fo  much  patient  inveRigation  and  found 
philofophy,  abounds  in  fuch  beautiful  or  interefting  de- 
icription,  and  exhibits  fuch  variety  and  copioufncfs  of 
elegant  writing,  that  future  times  will  probably  refer  to 
it  as  that  part  of  his  works  which  gives  the'beR  idea  of 
his  genius,  and  is  the  moR  RniRied  of  all  his  produc¬ 
tions. 

In  1787  appeared  a  tranflation  of  the  Abbe  Clavu 
gero’s  HiRory  of  Mexico  ;  in  which  work  the  author 
threrv  out  various  reflections,  tending  in  feveral  in  Ran¬ 
ees  to  impeach  the  credit  of  Dr  Robertion’s  HiRory 
of  America.  This  attack  induced  our  learned  hiRo- 
rian  to  revife  his  work,  and  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  charges  brought  againR  it  by  the  hiftorian  of  New 
Spain  :  and  this  he  appears  to  have  done  with  a  beco¬ 
ming  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  fadts  that  are 
controverted,  and  to  the  common  intereffs  of  truth. 

The  refult  he  publifhed  in  1788,  under  the  title  of 
Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  former  Editions  of 
Dr  Robertfon’s  HiRory  of  America. — In  many  of  the 
difputed  paffages,  he  fully  anfwered  the  Abbe  Clavige- 
ro,  and  vindicated  himielf :  in  others  he  candidly  fub- 
mitted  to  correction,  and  thus  gave  additional  value  to 
liis  own  work. 

The  literary  labours  of  Dr  Robertfon  appear  to  have- 
been  terminated  in  1791  by  the  publication  of  An  Hi- 
Rorical  Difquifition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which 
the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  Progrcfs  of  Trade 
with  that  Country  prior  to  the  Difeovery  of  the  Paf- 
fage  to  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  with  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  Obfervations  on  the  Civil  Polity, 
the  Laws,  and  Judicial  Proceedings,  the  Arts,  the  " 
Sciences,  and  Religious  InRitutions  of  the  Indians. — 

The  perufal  of  Major  RennelPs  Memoir,  for  illuRrating 
his  map,  of  HindoRan,  fuggeRed  to  Dr  Robertfon  die 
defign  of  examining  more  fully  than  he  had  done,  in  liis 
HiRory  of  America,  into  the  knowledge  which  the 
ancients  had  of  India,  and  of  confidering  what  is  cer¬ 
tain,  what  is  obfeure,  and  wliat  is  fabulous,  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  that  remote  country.  Of  his  various  per¬ 
formances.,  this  is  not  that  of  which  the  defign  is  the 
moR  extenRve,  or  the  execution  the  moR  elaborate  ;  , 
but  in  this  hiAorical  difquifition  w'e*  perceive  the  fame 
patient  aRiduity  in  collecting  his  materials,  the  fame 
difeernment  in  arranging  them,  the  fame  perfpicuity  of 
narrative,  and  the  fame  power  of  illuRration,  which  fo 
eminently  diRinguiRi  his  other  writings,  and  winch  have 
long  rendered  them  the  delight  of  the  Britilh  reader  at 
borne  and  an  honour  to  BritiRi  literature  abroad. 

A  truly  ufeful  life  Dr  Robertfon  elofed  on  the  nth 
of  June  1793,  at  Grange-Houfe,  near  Edinburgh,  after 
a  lingering  lllnefs,  which  he  endured  with  exemplary 
fortitude  and  rtfignatioii.  It  may  be  truly  obferved  of 
him,  that  no  man  lived  more  refpedled,  or  died  more 
fmcerely  lamented.  Indefatigable  in  his  literary _re- 
fearches,  and  poffeffing  from  nature  a  found  and  vigo¬ 
rous  underRanding,  he  acquired  a  Rore  of  ufeful  know^- 
ledge,  which  afforded  ample  fcope  for  the  exertion  of 
his  extraordinary  abilities,  and  raffed  him  to  the  moR 
diRinguiflied  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters.  An  8 
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Robigus  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  he  was  a  faithful  pallor,  and 
Robinia  Ju^7  merited  the  eAeem  and  veneration  of  his  flock. 

In  a  word,  he  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
rnofl  perfeCt  characters  of  the  age  ;  and  his  name  will 
be  a  lafling  honour  to  the  ifland  that  gave  him  birth. 
His  converfation  was  cheerful,  entertaining,  and  inAruc- 
tive  ;  his  manners  affable,  pleating,  and  endearing. 

Dr  Robertfon  left  three  Tons  and  two  daughters. 
The  eldcfl  fon  is  procurator  for  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  an  advocate.  The  other  two  are  officers  in 
the  army  ;  and  one  of  them  diftinguifhed  himfelf  under 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  command  the 
warmed  praife  from  that  illuArious  general. 

ROBIGUS  and  ROBIGO,  a  Roman  god  and 
goddefs,  who  joined  in  the  preservation  of  Corn  from 
blight.  Their  fe Rival  was  kept  on  tile  25th  of  April. 

ROBIN  hood.  See  Hood. 

Robin  Red-BreciJI .  See  Motacilla. 

ROBINIA,  false  acacia,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  decan dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  'in  the  natural  method  ranking  under* 
the  3  2d  order,  Papilionacea .  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  $ 
the  lcgumen  gibbous  and  elongated.  There  are  nine 
fpecies.  The  moR  remarkable  are  the  caragnatia  and  fe- 
tox,  the  leaves  of  the  former  of  which  are  conjugated,  and 
compofed  of  a  number  of  fmall  folioles,  of  an  oval  figure, 
and  ranged  by  pairs  on  one  common  Rock.  The  flowers 
are  leguminous,  and  are  cluflered  on  a  filament.  Every 
flower  confiRs  of  a  fmall  bell-fhaped  petal,  Cut  into  four 
fegments  at  the  edge,  the  upper  part  being  rather  the 
wideA.  The  keel  is  fmall,  open,  and  rounded.  The 
wings  are  large,  oval,  and  a  little  raifed.  Within  are 
10  Ramina  united  at  the  bafe,  curved  towards  the  top, 
and  rounded  at  the  fummit.  In  the  midA  of  a  (heath, 
formed  by  the  filaments  of  the  Ramina,  the  piRil  is  per¬ 
ceivable,  confiAing  of  an  oval  germen,  terminated  by  a 
kind  of  button.  This  germen  becomes  afterwards  an 
oblong  fiattifh  curved  pod,  containing  four  or  five 
fe  ds,  of  a  fize  and  fhape  irregular  and  unequal ;  yet  in 
both  refpeCts  fomewhat  refembling  a  lentil. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  fevere  climates  of 
Northern  Afia,  in  a  fandy  foil  mixed  with  black  light 
earth.  It  is  particularly  found  on  the  banks  of  great 
rivers,  as  the  Oby,  Jenifia,  &c.  It  is  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  becaufe 
cattle  are  very  fond  of  its  leaves,  and  hogs  of  its  roots  ; 
and  it  is  fo  hardy,  that  the  fevereR  winters  do  not  af- 
feCt  it.  Gmelin  found  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  To- 
bolfk,  buried  under  1 5  feet  of  fnow  and  ice,  yet  had 
it  not  fuffered  the  leaR  damage.  Its  culture  confiRs  in 
being  planted  or  fowed  in  a  lightifh  fandy  foil,  which 
muR  on  no  account  have  been  lately  manured.  It 
thrives  beA  near  a  river,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  brook  or 
fpring  ;  but  prefently  dies  if  planted  in  a  marfliy  fpot, 
where  the  water  ftagnates.  If  it  is  planted  on  a  rich 
foil,  well  tilled,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  will  be  as  big  as  a  common 
birch  tree. 

In  a  very  bad  foil  this  tree  degenerates,  and  becomes 
a  mere  ffirub  :  the  leaves  grow  hard,  and  their  fine 
bright  green  colour  is  changed  to  a  dull  deep  green. 

I  he  Tongufian  Tartars,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  parts. of  Siberia,  arc  very  fond  of  the  fruit  of 
-this  tree,  it  being  almofi  the  only  fort  of  pulfe  they  eat. 

Strahkmberg,  author  of  a  well-eAeemed  defeription 
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of  Siberia,  allures  us  that  this  fruit  is  tolerably  pleatSnt  Robing 
food,  and  very  nourilhing.  Thefe  peafe  are  fir  A  in-  Robins' 
fufed  in  boiling  water,  to  take  off  a  certain  acrid  tafie  v"- ^ 

they  hate,  and  are  afterwards  dreffed  like  common  peafe 
or  Windfor  beans ;  and  being  ground  into  meal,  pretty 
good  cakes  are  made  of  them.  The  leaves  and  tender 
(hoots  of  this  tree  make  excellent  fodder  for  feveral 
forts  of  cattle.  The  roots,  being  fweet  and  fucculent, 
are  very  well  adapted  to  fattening  hogs  ;  and  the  fruit 
ia  greedily  eaten  by  all  forts  of  poultry.  After  feveral 
experiment^fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  methods  ufed  with 
anil  and  mdigb,  a  fine  blue  colour  was  procured  from 
its  leaves.  The  (mailer  kind  of  this  tree  feems  Rill  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  anfwer  this  purpofe.  The  ftriking  ele¬ 
gance  of  its  foliage,  joined  to  the  pleafing  yellow  co¬ 
lour  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  fhould,  one  would  imagine, 
bring  it  into  requeR  for  forming  nofegays,  or  for  fpeed- 
ily  making  an  elegant  hedge. 

Befides  the  qualities  above  recited,  it  pofTeffes  the 
uncommon  advantage  of  growing  exceedingly  quick, 
and  of  being  eafily  tranfplanted.  There  are  large  plan¬ 
tations  of  it  now  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and 
Iceland.  Linnaeus  affiites  us,  that,  after  the  Finns  foL 
quints,  erroneoufly  called  the  cedar  tree  oj  Siberia,  this 
tree,  of  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  Siberia,  is  moR  wor¬ 
thy  of  cultivation. 

2%  The  robinia  ferox  is  a  beautiful  hardy  fhrub,  and, 
on  account  of  its  robuR  Arong  prickles,  might  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  as  a  hedge  plant,  with  much 
propriety.  It  refiAs  the  fevereR  cold  of  the  climate  of 
St  Peterfburgh,  and  perfeCts  its  feed  in  the  garden  of 
the  emprefs  there.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
eight  feet  $  does  not  fend  out  fuckers  from  the  root, 
nor  ramble  fo  much  as  to  be  with  difficulty  kept  with¬ 
in  bounds.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  general  co¬ 
lour  of  the  plant  a  light  pleafing  green.  A  figure  of 
it  is  given  in  the  Flora  Rojfica  by  Dr  Pallas,  who 
found  it  in  the  fouthern  diAriCts,  and  fent  the  feeds  to 
St  Peterfburgh,  where  it  has  profpered  in  a  fituatiou 
where  few  plants  can  be  made  to  live. 

ROBINS  (Benjamin),  a  moR  ingenious  mathema¬ 
tician,  was  born  at  Bath  in  1707.  His  parents  were 
Quakers,  and  of  low  condition,  confequently  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  have  him  much  inAruCted  in  human 
learning.  Neverthelefs  his  own  propenfity  to  fcience 
procured  him  a  recommendation  to  Dr  Pemberton  at 
London  ;  by  whofe  affiAance,  while  he  attained  the 
fublimer  parts  of  mathematical  knowledge,  he  commen¬ 
ced  teacher  of  the  mathematics.  But  the  bufinefs  of 
teaching,  which  required  confinement,  not  fuiting  h'19 
aCtive  difpofition,  he  gradually  declined  it,  and  engaged 
in  bufinefs  that  required  more  exercife.  Hence  he  tried 
many  laborious  experiments  in  gunnery,  from  the  per- 
fuafion  that  the  refiRance  of  the  air  lias  a  much  greater 
influence  on  fwift  projectiles  than  is  generally  imagined* 

Hence  alfo  he  was  led  to  confider  the  mechanic  arts 
that  depend  on  mathematical  principles  ^  as  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  mills,  the  building  of  bridges,  the  draining 
of  fens,  the  rendering  of  rivers  navigable,  and  the  ma¬ 
king  of  harbours.  Among  other  arts,  fortification 
much  engaged  his  attention  ;  and  he  met  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  perfecting  himfelf  by  viewing  the  principal 
Arong  places  of  Flanders,  infome  tours  he  made  abroad 
with  peifons  of  diAinCtion. 

Upon  his  return  from  one  of  thefe  excurfions,  hr 

found 
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loM'S*  found  the  learned  amufed  with  Dr  Berkeley’s  work, 

-~Y— ■  intitled  The  Analyji ,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
explode  the  method  of  fluxions.  Mr  Robins  was  there¬ 
fore  advifed  to  clear  up  this  affair  by  giving  a  diftind 
account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  do&rines,  in  fucli  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  obviate  all  the  objections  that  had  been  made 
without  naming  them*  Accordingly  he  publiflied,  in 
1735,  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Nature  and  Certain¬ 
ty  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Method  of  Fluxions  :  and 
fome  exceptions  being  made  to  his  manner  of  defend¬ 
ing  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  afterwards  wrote  two  or  three 
additional  difeourfes.  I11  1  73B  lie  defended  the  Jame 
great  pnilofopher  againft  an  objedion  contained  in  a 
note  at  the  end  of  a  Latin  piece,  called  Matbo ,  Jive 
Cofmotheoria  puertl'ts  ;  and  the  following  year  printed 
Remarks  on  M.  Euler’s  Treatife  of  Motion,  on  Dr 
Smith’s  Syftem  of  Optics,  and  on  Dr  Jurin’s  Difcourfe 
of  diftinCt  and  indiftinct  Vifion  annexed  to  Dr  Smith’s 
work.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr  Robins  did  not  folely 
confine  himfelf  to  mathematical  fubjeds  :  for  in  1739 
he  publifhed  three  pamphlets  on  political  affairs,  with¬ 
out  his  name  ;  when  two  of  them,  relating  to  the  con¬ 
vention  and  negociations  with  Spain,  were  fo  univer¬ 
sally  efteemed,  as  to  occalion  his  being  employed  in  a 
very  honourable  poff  ;  for  on  a  committee  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  into  the  paft  condud  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  he  was  chofen  their  fecretary. 

In  1742,  Mr  Robins  publiflied  a  fmall  treatife,  in- 
titled  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  containing  the  refult 
of  many  experiments ;  when  a  Difcourfe  being  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  in  order  to  in¬ 
validate  fome  of  his  opinions,  be  thought  proper,  in  an 
account  he  gave  of  his  book  in  the  fame  Tranfadions, 
to  take  notice  of  thofe  experiments  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  feveral  of  his  Differtations  on  the  Reli fiance  of 
the  Air  were  read,  and  the  experiments  exhibited  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Society,  for  which  he  was  prefented  by 
that  honourable  body  with  a  gold  medal. 

In  1748  appeared  Lord  Anfon’s  Voyage  round  the 
World,  which,  though  Mr  Walter’s  name  is  in  the 
title,  has  been  generally  thought  to  be  the  work  of 
Mr  Robins.  Mr  Walter,  chaplain  on  board  the  Cen¬ 
turion,  had  brought  it  down  to  his  departure  from 
Macao  for  England,  when  lie  propofed  to  print  the 
work  by  fubfeription.  It  was,  however,  it  is  faid, 

1  thought  proper,  that  an  able  judge  fhould  review  and 
correct  it,  and  Mr  Robins  was  appointed ;  when,  upon 
examination,  it  was  refolved  that  the  whole  fhould  be 
written  by  Mr  Robins,  and  that  what  Mr  Walter  had 
done  fhould  only  ferve  as  materials.  Hence  the  intro¬ 
duction  entire,  and  many  differtations  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  it  is  faid,  were  compofed  by  him,  without  receiving 
theleaft  affiflance  from  Mr  Walter’s  manufeript,  which 
chiefly  1  elated  to  the  wind  and  the  weather,  the  cur¬ 
rents,  courfes,  bearings,  diflances,  the  qualities  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  anchored,  and  fucli  particulars 
as  generally  fill  up  a  failor’s  account.  No  production 
of  this  kind  ever  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception; 
four  large  impreffions  weie  fold  within  a  twelvemonth  ; 
and  it  has  been  tranflated  into  mofl  of  the  languages  of 
Europe.  The  fifth  edition,  printed  at  London  in  1749, 
was  revifed  and'  corrected  by  Mr  Robins  himfelf.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  corrigenda  and  addenda  to 
the  1  ft  volume  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  printed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  volume  of  that  work,  that 
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Mr  Robins  was  only  confuted  with  refpect  to  the  dif-  Robins,.  • 
pofition  of  the  drawings,  and  that  he  had  left  England  R°h,n  oriffj 
before  the  book  was  printed.  Whether  this  be  the 
fact,  as  it  is  aflerted  to  be  by  the  widow  of  Mr  Walter, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 

Jt  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr  Robins  acquired  the 
fame,  and  he  was  foon  after  defired  to  compofe  an  apo¬ 
logy  for  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Preftonpans  in  Scot¬ 
land,  which  was  prefixed  as  a  preface  to  The  Report 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  General  Oflicers  on 
their  Examination  into  the  Conduct  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Cope  ;  and  this  preface  was  efteemed 
a  mafterpiece  in  its.  kind.  He  afterwards,  through  the 
intereft  of  Lord  Anfon,  contributed  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich, 

Having  thus  eftabliflied  his  reputation,  he  was  offered 
the  choice  of  two  confiderable  employments  ;  either  to 
go  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  commiffaries  for  adjufting  tlic 
limits  of  Arcadia,  or  to  be  engineer-general  to  the  Eaft 
India  company.  He  chofe  the  latter,  and  arrived  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  in  1750;  but  the  climate  not  agree¬ 
ing  with  his  conftitution,  he  died  there  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing. 

ROBINSON  (the  moft  Rev.  Sir  Richard),  arch- 
hifhop  of  Armagh  and  Lord  Rokeby,  was  immediately 
defeeuded  from  the  Robinfons  of  Rokeby  in  the  North 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  was  born  in  1709. 

He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  from  whence 
he  was  eleded  to  Chrift-Church,  Oxford,  in  1726. 

After  continuing  his  ftudies  there  the  ufual  time,  Doc¬ 
tor  Blackburne,  archbifhop  of  York,  appointed  him  his 
chaplain,  and  collated  him  firft  to  the  redory  of  Elton, 
in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  and  next  to  the  pre¬ 
bend  of  Grindal,  in  the  cathedral  of  York.  In  1751 
he  attended  the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  lord -lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  to  that  kingdom,  as  his  firft  chaplain,  and  the 
fame  year  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Killala.  A 
family  connection  with  the  Earl  of  Holderneffe,  who 
was  fecretary  of  ftate  that  year,  with  the  Earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich  and  other  noblemen  related  to  him,  opened  the 
faireft  profpeds  of  attaining  to  the  firft  dignity  in  the 
Irifh  church.  Accordingly  in  1759  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  united  fees  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in 
1761  to  Kildare.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  be¬ 
ing  appointed  to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1765V 
he  was  advanced  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  made  lord- 
almoner,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Dub¬ 
lin.  When  Lord  Harcourt  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  1777,  the  king  was  pl  afed  by  privy-feal  at  St 
James’s,  February  6th,  and  by  patent  at  Dublin  the 
26th  of  the  fame  month,  to  create  him  Baron  Rokeby 
of  Armagh,  with  remainder  to  Matthew  Robinfon  o£ 

Weft  Layton,  Efq;  and  in  1783  he  was  appointed  pre¬ 
late  to  the  moft  illuftrious  order  of  St  Patrick.  On 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1787,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lords- 
juftices  of  that  kingdom.  Sir  William  Robinfon,  his. 
brother,  dying  in  1785,  the  primate  fucceeded  to  the 
title  of  baronet,  and  is  the  furvivor  in  the  dired  male 
line  of  the  Robinfons  of  Rokeby,  being  the  8th  in  de- 
feent  from  William  of  Kendal.  His  grace  died  at 
Clifton  near  Briftol  in  the  end  of  Odober  1 794. 

No  primate  ever  fat N  in  the  fee  of  Armagh  who 
watched  more  carefully  over  the  intereft  of  the  church 
of  Ireland,  as  the  ftatute-book  evinces.  The  ad  of  the 
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Mlobuifo*.  1  nil  arid  1 2  th  oflris  prefent  majefly,  which  fecurcs  to 
biffiops  and  ecclefiaflical  perfons  repayment  by  their  fuc- 
cefTors  of  expenditures  in  purchafing  glebes  and  houfes, 
or  building  new  honfes,  originated  from  this  excellent 
man,  and  mud  ever  endear  his  name  to  the  clergy,  The 
other  a£ts  for  repairing  churches,  and  facilitating  the 
recovery  of  ecclefiaftical  dues,  were  among  the  many 
happy  exertions  of  the  primate. 

But  it  was  at  Armagh,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  pri- 
'  macy,  that  he  difplayed  a  princely  munificence.  A  ve¬ 
ry  elegant  palace,  90  feet  by  60,  and  40  high,  adorns 
that  town  ;  it  is  light  and  pleafmg,  without  the  addi- 
tion*of  wings  or  leffer  parts;  which  too  frequently  want¬ 
ing  a  fufficient  uniformity  with  the  body  of  the  edifice, 
are  unconne&ed  with  it  in  effect,  and  divide  the  atten¬ 
tion.  Large  and  ample  offices  are  conveniently  placed 
behind  a  plantation  at  a  fmall  diftanec.  Around  the 
palace  is  a  large  lawn,  which  fpreads  on  every  fide  over 
the  hills,  fkirted  by  young  plantations,  in  one  of  which 
is  a  terrace,  which  commands  a  mod  beautiful  view  of 
cultivated  hill  and  dale  ;  this  view  from  the  .pahee  is 
much  itnproved  by  the  barracks,  the  fchool,  and  a  new 
church  at  a  di dance  ;  all  which  are  fo  placed  as  to  be 
exceedingly  ornamental  to  the  whole  country. 

The  barracks  were  ere&ed  under  the  primate’s  direc¬ 
tion,  and  form  a  large  and  handfome  edifice.  The 
fchool  is  a  building  of  confiderable  extent,  and  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  for  the  purpofe ;  a  more  beautiful  or 
better  contrived  one  is  nowhere  to  be  feen  ;  there  are 
apartments  for  a  mader,  a  fchool-room  56  feet  by  28,  a 
large  dining  room  and  fpacious  airy  dormitories,  with 
every  other  ncceffary,  and  a  fpacious  play-ground  wall¬ 
ed  in  ;  the  whole  forming  a  handfome  front  :  and  at¬ 
tention  being  paid  to  the  refidence  of  the  mader  (the 
falary  is  400 1.  a  year),  the  fchool  flourifhes,  and  mult 
prove  one  of  the  greated  advantages  to  the  country. 
Tliis  edifice  was  built  entirely  at  the  primate’s  expence. 
The  church  is  ere&ed  of  white  done,  and  having  a  tall 
lfpire,  makes  a  very  agreeable  object,  in  a  country  where 
churches  and  fpiresfdo  not  abound.  The  primate  built 
three  other  churches,  and  made  confiderable  reparations 
to  the  cathedral  ;  he  was  alfo  the  means  of  erecting  a 
public  infirmary,  contributing  amply  to  it  himfelf :  lie 
likewife  condrucled  a  public  dibrary  at  his  own  cod, 
endowed  it,  and  gave  it  a  large  colle&ion  of  books  ; 
the  room  is  45-  feet  by  25,  and  20  high,  with  a  gallery 
and  apartments  for  the  librarian.  The  town  he  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  maiket-houfe  and  fhambles,  and  was  the 
diredl  means,  by  giving  leafes  upon  that  condition,  of 
almod  new-building  <tlie  whole  place.  He  found  it  a 
ueft  of  mud  cabins,  and  he  left  it  a  well-built  city  of 
done  and  Hate.  Thefe  are  noble  and  fpirited  works, 
in  which  the  primate  expended  not  lefs  than  L.  30,000. 
Had  this  fum  been  laid  out  in  improving  a  paternal 
eftate,  even  then  they  would  be  deferving  great  praife  ; 
but  it  is  not  for  his  poderity  but  the  public  good  that 
his  grace  was  fo  munificent.  A  medal  was  druck  by 
the  ingenious  William  Moffop  of  Dublin,  which  lias  on 
one  fide  the  head  of  the  primate,  inferibed  “  Richard 
Robinfon,  Baron  Rokeby,  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland.” 
And  on  the  reverfe,  the  fonth  front  of  the  older va to ry 
at  Armagh,  ere&ed  by  his  grace,  with  this  admirable 
motto,  “  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.” 

>!DCCLXXX1X. 

Robixson  (Robert),  a  diffenting  minider  of  confi- 


dei’able  mote,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  October  1735  at  fUhlift-i 

Swaffham  in  Norfolk.  His  father  died  when  he  was  - v-~ 

young  ;  and  his  maternal  grandfather  Robert  Wilkin, 
of  Milden-hall,  Suffolk,  gent,  who  had  ever  been  diffa- 
tisfied  with  his  daughter’s  marriage,  deprived  him  of 
his  maternal  inheritance,  cutting  him  off  with  half-a- 
guinea.  His  uncle,  however,  who  was  a  fubdantial 
farmer,  in  fome  mcafure  fupplied  this  lofs.  He  took 
Mr  Robinfon  home,  and  placed  him  under  the  Rev, 

Jofeph  Brett,  at  Seaming  fchool  in  Norfolk,  with  a 
view  to  the  minidry  of  the  church  of  England  ;  where 
he  had  for  one  of  his  fchool-fellows  the  lord  chancellor 
Thurlow.  When  about  the  age  of  rj  or  1 6,  l>e  im¬ 
bibed  the  notions  of  George  Whitfield ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  lie  was  difearded  by  his  uncle,  and  again  expofed 
to  poverty  and  want.  He  fird  dire&ed  his  thoughts 
towards  the  minidry  in  the  year  1754,  and  commenced 
preacher  in  the  following  year  at  the  age  of  20 ;  preach¬ 
ing  his  fird  fermon  to  a  congregation  of  poor  people  at 
Milden-hall.  He  continued  for  a  year  or  two  as  one 
of  Mr  Whitfield’s  preachers,  and  during  that  period  he 
married.  In  the  year  1758,  however,  he  determined 
to  feparatc  from  the  Methodids ;  after  which  he  fettled 
at  Norwich  with  a  fmall  congregation  formed  chiefly  of 
his  methodidic  friends,  being  at  that  time  an  Indepen¬ 
dent.  In  the  year  1759  he  was  invited  to  Cambridge, 
and  for  two  years  preached  on  trial  to  a  congregation 
confiding  of  no  more  than  34  people,  and  fo  poor  that 
they  could  only  raife  L.  3  ;  6  :  o  a  quarter  for  his  fub- 
fidence.  In  June  1761  he  fettled  as  their  pador,  and 
was  ordained  in  the  ufual  manner;  at  which  time  we  ar£ 
told  he  exercifed  the  office  of  a  barber.  In  1774,  his 
congregation  had  fo  much  increafed  as  to  coniifl  of 
1000  fouls,  including  children  and  fervants. 

In  Cambridge  Mr  Robinfon’s  talents  foon  attracted 
notice,  and  he  quickly  fet  up  a  Sunday  evening  le&ure, 
which  was  well  attended.  His  preaching  was  altoge¬ 
ther  without  notes ;  a  method  in  which  he  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  happy  ;  not  by  trufting  to  his  memory  entirely# 
nor  by  working  himfelf  up  to  a  degree  of  warmth  and 
paffion,  to  which  the  preachers  among  whom  he  fird 
appeared  commonly  owe  their  ready  utterance  ;  but  by 
thoroughly  Undying  and  making  himfelf  perfe&Iy  matter 
of  his  fnbje&,  and  a  certain  faculty  of  txpreffion  which 
is  never  at  a  lofs  for  fnitable  and  proper  words.  I11 
fhort,  his  manner  was  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten 
the  underftandirig,  and  to  affeCt  and  reform  the  heart. 

He  had  iuch  a  plainnefs  of  fpeech,  fuch  an  eafy  and 
apparent  method  in  dividing  a  difeourfe,  and  fuch  a  fa¬ 
miliar  way  of  reafoning,  as  difeovered  an  heart  filled 
with  the  tendeicft  concern  for  the  mcaneff  of  his  hear* 
ers  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  decency,  propriety,  and  juft- 
nefs,  that  the  moff  judicious  could  not  but  approve. 

Several  gentlemen  of  the  univerfity,  eminent  for  cha¬ 
racter  and  abilities,  we  are  told,  were  his  conftant 
hearers. 

The  eircumftances  which  loll  him  his  uncle’s  patro¬ 
nage  paved  the  way  lor  the  future  eyents  of  his  life. 

The  incident  which  made  him  difeard  the  common  fen- 
timents  on  the  fubjedl  of  baptifm,  at  once  marked  the 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  ffiows  what  apparently  flight  cau- 
fes  frequently  determine  the  lot  and  ufcfulnefs  of  our 
lives.  He  was  invited  to  the  baptifm  of  a  child ;  the 
minifter  who  was  to  perform  the  fervicc  keeping  the 
company  in  long  expe&ation  of  his  appearance,  fomc 
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one  fuggefted,  that  fuppofing  the  child  were  not  bap¬ 
tized  at  all,  he  faw  not  how  it  could  affeft  his  happi- 
nefs.  Though  the  converfation  was  not  purfued,  the 
hint  firuck  Mr  Robinfon’s  mind ;  and  he  immediately 
determined  to  read  the  New  Tefiament  with  this  parti¬ 
cular  view,  to  examine  what  it  faid  concerning  the  bap- 
tifm  of  infants.  He  accordingly  began  with  the  Gof- 
pel  of  Matthew  ;  and,  in  fucceffion,  perufed  the  hifiori- 
cal  and  epiitolary  books  ;  in  expe&ation  that  he  fhould 
find  in  every  following  part,  what  he  had  not  met  with 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  the  facred  volume  ;  namely, 
paflages  recommending  and  urging  this  rite.  But  ob- 
ferving,  on  the  whole,  a  total  filence  about  it,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  relinquifh  the  practice,  as  without  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  rule  of  our  faith  ;  which  appeared  to  him 
to  (peak  only  of  the  baptifm  of  believers. 

This  change  of  his  fentiments  was  more  unfavourable 
than  the  former  alterations  in  his  religious  judgment 
to  his  worldly  views  $  and  having  married  very  early  in 
life  from  pure  affection,  he  was  involved  in  great  diffi¬ 
culties  for  near  1 2  years  after  his  fettlement  in  Cam- 
bridge  ;  as,  in  that  courfe  of  time,  his  family  became 
numerous,  and  the  fupport  of  an  aged  mother,  as  well 
as  of  a  wife  and  ten  children,  depended  upon  him. 
But  unexpected  fupplies,  from  quarters  of  which  he 
was  ignorant,  frequently  relieved  his  neceffities,  and 
confirmed  his  truft  in  Providence  :  yet  the  fitnation  of 
fiis  family  muft,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  have  much  affedl- 
ed  his  mind.  For  he  appears  to  have  pofiefied  great 
tendernefs  and  fenfibility,  and  to  have  regarded  with 
peculiar  endearment  his  domefiic  connections. 

It  may  be  reckoned  a  circumfiance  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion,  that  the  fphere  of  Mr  Robinfon’s  minifiry  was 
the  fame  in  which  his  gi  eat-grandfather  Mr  Shelly,  of 
Jefus  College,  and  vicar  of  All-Saints,  had,  with  others, 
diffufed  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  lafi  century.  The  reputation  of  the  Difien- 
ters  in  the  univerfity  and  neighbourhood  had  for  almofi 
a  century  been  finking  into  contempt,  when  Mr  Robin- 
fon  fettled  with  the  baptifi  church  at  Stone-Yard.  His 
abilities  and  affiduity,  however,  raifed  their  reputation. 
The  place  in  which  his  people  affembled,  which  was  at 
firfi  a  barn,  afterwards  a  liable  and  granary,  and  then  a 
meeting-houfe,  but  Hill  a  damp,  dark,  and  ruinous  place, 
fooiv  became  too  fmall  for  the  audience  ;  and  feveral  of 
the  new  auditors  being  men  of  fortune,  they  purchafed 
the  lite,  and  erected  at  their  own  expence  a  new  houfe 
in  the  year  1  764. 

His  labours  as  a  preacher  were  not  limited  to  the 
town  of  Cambridge ;  but  foon  after  his  coming  there, 
be  fet  up  feveral  le£tures  in  the  adjacent  villages.  His 
le&ures  were  either  annual  or  occafional,  or  Hated  oh 
fixed  days.  The  ufual  time  was  half  an  hour  after  fix 
in  the  evening  ;  and  fometimes  at  five  in  the  morning  ; 
and  now  and  then  in  the  fnmmer  at  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  came  from  a  difiance. 

He  died  on  the  9th  of  June  1790,  at  the  houfe  of 
William  Rufiel,Efq; of  Showed  green  near  Birmingham. 
He  had  laboured  under  an  alarming  diforder  for  fome 
time  before;  but  on  the  Sunday  preceding  his  death  he 
preached  a  charity  fermon.  On  Monday  he  was  feized 
with  a  fit ;  on  Tuefday  he  recovered  and  went  to  bed 
.tolerably  well,  and  was  found  dead  next  morning. 

The  abilities  of  Mr  Robinfon  were  very  confiderable, 
as  appears  from  his  numerous  works  ;  and  he  poffeffed 
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the  quality  of  expreffing  his  thoughts  in  an  eafy  and  Rohom, 
a  forcible  manner.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  of  an  Rociufo;  t,* 
unfieady  temper,  and,  in  our  opinion,  acquires  but  little  v 
credit  either  from  the  frequency  with  which  he  chan¬ 
ged  his  religious  creed  (for  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
he  died  a  Socinian),  or  from  the  foolifh  and  undeferved 
acrimony  with  which  he  treated  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  His  Plan  of  Le&ures  on  the  Principles  of  Non¬ 
conformity,  for  the  Infirinfiion  of  Catechumens,  is  a 
piece  of  the  mofi  unjuR  and  illiberal  abufe  that  we  have 
ever  feen,  and  would  have  difgraced  the  mofi  high  fir¬ 
ing  Puritan  of  the  lafi  century. 

Mr  Robinfon’s  largcR  work,  the  Hifiory  of  Baptifm 
and  of  the  Baptifis,  was  publifhed  fince  his  death,  and 
is  written  in  the  fame  Ryle  and  with  the  fame  confidence 
as  his  other  works.  Yet,  as  we  have  heard  it  remarked 
by  a  learned  and  liberal  profeffor  of  Theology  in  the 
church  which  he  oppofed,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  there  is  in  it  no  argument  or  fa<R  againfi  infant  bap¬ 
tifm  which  was  not  anfwered  by  Dr  Wall  nearly  100 
years  ago,  of  whofe  arguments  Mr  Robinfon  however 
takes  no  notice. 

RO  BO  RANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which 
firengthen  the  parts,  and  give  new  vigour  to  the  eon- 
Hitution. 

ROCHEFORT,  ahandfome  and  confiderable  town 
of  France  in  the  territory’  of  Aunis.  It  was  confiruCt- 
ed  by  Louis  XIV.  and  is  built  in  the  midfi  of  marffies 
exprefsly  drained  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  time  evinced 
the  utility  of  the  projeft,  for  as  a  port  it  foon  became 
as  liecefTary  and  important  to  the  crown  of  France  as 
Erefi  or  Toulon.  It  has  a  department  of  the  marine, 
and  has  large  magazines  of  naval  Roves.  There  is 
alfo  one  of  the  finefi  halls  of  arm3  in  the  kingdom, 
and  a  great  many  workmen  employed  in  making  them  ; 
there  are  alfo  forces  for  anchors,  and  work-houfes  for 
fiiip-carpenters,  who  are  employed  in  every  thing  that 
relates  to  the  fitting  out  of  (hips  that  come  within  the 
compafs  of  their  province.  They  likewife  cafi  great 
guns  here  ;  and  have  artifis,  whofe  employment  is 
lculpture  and  painting.  There  are  alfo  Rocks  for  build¬ 
ing  men  of  war,  rope-walks,  magazines  of  provifions 
and  powder,  a  manufactory  of  fail-cloth,  an  hofpital  for 
failors,  and  proper  places  to  clean  the  (hips.  Add  to 
thefe,  the  houfes  of  the  intendant,  the  fquare  of  the 
capuchins,  and  the  fuperb  firuCture  which  contains 
lodgings  for  300  marine  guards,  where  they  are  taught 
the  bufinefs  and  exercifes  belonging  to  feamen  and  offi¬ 
cers  who  go  on  board  the  men  of  war. 

Befide  the  ufual  number  of  workmen  which  were 
employed  at  Rochefort  during  the  monarchy,  which 
amounted  to  about  900,  there  were  about  600  galley 
Raves,  occupied  in  the  moR  painful  and  laborious 
branches  of  fervice.  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Charente,  about  five  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and  w’as 
fortified  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  time  he  confiru&ed  it  5 
but  its  fituation  is  at  fo  confiderable  a  difiance  from  the 
fea,  as  to  render  it  Efficiently  fecure  from  any  attack,  and 
they  have  therefore  clofed  up  the  battlements,  and  nc- 
gle&ed  the  fortifications.  The  town  is  laid  out  with 
great  beauty  and  elegance.  The  Rreets  are  all  very 
broad  and  firaight,  extendid^  through  the  v  hole  place 
from  fide  to  fide  ;  but  the  buildings  do  not  cbrrefpond 
with  them  in  this  refpecl,  as  they  are  mofily  low  and  ir¬ 
regular.  W.  Long.  o.  54.  N.  Lat.  46.  3. 
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ROCHEFOUCAULT  (Francis  earl  of),  defend¬ 
ed  of  an  illuftrious  family,  next  in  dignity  to  that  of 
the  fovereigns,  was  chamberlain  to  king  Charles  VIII. 
and  Louis  XII.  His  chara&er  at  court  was  admired 
as  obliging,  generous,  upright,  and  fmcere.  In  1494 
he  flood  godfather  to  Francis  I.  who,  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  continued  to  pay  great  refpedl  to  that  fpi- 
ritual  relation.  He  made  him  bis  chamberlain  in  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  eredled,  in  1515,  the  barony  of  Rochefou- 
cault  into  an  earldom;  and,  in  his  writ  of  ere&ion,  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  did  this  in  memory  of  the  great,  ho¬ 
nourable,  highly  ufeful,  and  commendable  fervices  which 
the  faid  Francis  had  done  to  his  predeceffors,  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  to  himfelf.  The  earl  of  Roclie- 
foucault  died  in  1517,  leaving  behind  him  an  illuftrious 
memory,  and  a  character  univerfally  refpe&ed.  Since 
his  time  all  the  eldeft  fons  of  that  family  have  taken 
the  name  of  Francis. 

Rochefoucault  (Francis  duke  de  la),  prince 
of  Marfillac,  governor  of  Poitou,  was  born  in  1603. 
—He  was  the  fon  of  Francis,  the  firft  duke  of  Ro¬ 
chefoucault,  and  was  diftinguifhed  equally  by  his  cou¬ 
rage  and  his  wit.  Thefe  fhining  qualities  endeared 


him  to  all  the  nobility  at  court,  who  were  ambitious  of 


decorating  themfelves  at  once  with  the  laurels  of  Mars 
and  of  Apollo.  He  wrote  two  excellent  works  ;  the 
one  a  book  of  Maxims,  which  M.  de  Voltaire  fays  has 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  form  the  tafte 
of  the  French  nation  ;  and  the  other,  Memoirs  of  the 
Regency  of  Queen  Anne  of  Auftria.  It  was  partly 
at  the  inlligation  of  the  beautiful  duchefs  de  Longue- 
ville,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  that  the 
duke  de  Rochefoucault  engaged  in  the  civil  wars,  in 
which  he  fignalized  himfelf  particularly  at  the  battle  of 
St  Antoine.  Beholding  one  day  a  portrait  of  this 
lady,  he  wrote  underneath  it  thefe  two  lines  from  the 
tragedy  of  Alcyonee: 

44  Pour  msriter  fon  C(sury  pour  pi air e  a  fes  beaux  yeux, 

44  J’ai fait  la  guerre  aux  roisfje  Vaurois  fait  aux  deuxP 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  in  Englifh : 

u  To  gain  her  heart,  and  pleafe  her  fparkling  eyes, 

14  I’ve  war’dwitli  kings,  and  would  have  brav’d  the  ikies.’ > 

It  is  reported,  that  after  his  rupture  with  Madame 
Longue ville,  he  parodied  the  above  verfes  thus  : 

4  Pour  ce  cceur  \nconjlanty  qu'enfnje  connois  mieux , 

41  Je  fais  la  guerre  aux  roisyfen  at  perdu  les  yeux.” 

After  the  civil  waT$  were  ended,  he  thought  of  no¬ 
thing  but  enjoying  the  calm  pleafures  of  friendfhip  and 


Before  the  revolution,  Rochelle  was  a  bifhop’s  fee* 
and  contained  a  college  of  humanities,  an  academy,  a 


literature.  His  honfe  became  the  rendezvous  of  every  fchool  for  medicine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  and  a  mint* 


perfon  of  genius  in  Paris  and  Verfailles.  Racine,  Boi- 
Ieau,  Savigne,  and  La  Fayette,  found  in  his  converfa- 
tion  charms  which  they  fought  for  in  vain  elfewhere. 
He  was  not,  however,  with  all  his  elegance  and  genius, 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  The  neeeflity  of 
making  a  public  fpeech  the  day  of  his  reception  was  the 
only  caufe  that  he  did  not  claim  admittance.  This  noble¬ 
man,  with  all  the  courage  he  had  difplayed  upon  vari¬ 
ous  critical  oecafions,  and  with  his  fuperiority  of  birth 
and  underflanding  over  the  common  run  of  men,  did 
not  think  himfelf  capable  of  facing  an  audience,  to  ut¬ 
ter  only  four  lines  in  public,  without  being  out  of 
countenance.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1680;  aged  68, 


It  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  remote  antiquity,  being 
merely  a  little  colle&ion  of  houfes  on  the  fhore,  inha¬ 
bited  by  fifhermen,  when  William  IX.  laft  count  of 
Poi&ou,  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  it  in  1139.  From 
this  Prince  it  defcended  to  his  only  daughter  Eleanor, 
afterwards  queen  of  Henry  II.  of  England  ;  and  her 
charter  incorporating  the  town  is  Ml  preferved  in  the 
regifters  of  the  city.  In  the  year  1540,  Rochelle  was 
the  grand  afylum  of  the  Proteflants;  and  the  maifacre 
at  Paris  was  foon  followed  by  the  fiege  of  Rochelle, 
which  began  in  November  1572,  and  was .  railed  ia 
June  1573;  but  in  l628>  after  a  moft  obftinate  re- 
fiftance,  and  a  liege  of  13  months,  it  furrendered  to 
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leaving  behind  him  a  chara&er  which  has  been  varioufly  Rochelle; 
drawn  by  thofe  who  during  his  life  were  proud  of  his  — -*! 
friendfhip.  That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature  is  certain;  and  his  merit  in  that  refpeft  was  fully 
admitted  by  Swift,  who  was  himfelf  not  eafily  impofed 
upon  by  the  artificial  difguifes  of  the  hypocrite. 

ROCHELLE,  a  celebrated  city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  territory  of  Aunis,  with  a  very  commodious  and 
fafe  harbour,  which,  though  it  does  not  admit  veffels  of 
any  confiderable  burden,  is  yet  well  calculated  for  trade. 

“  It  may  be  divided  (fays  Mr  Wraxal)  into  three 
parts  5  the  bafon,  which  is  the  innermoil  of  thefe,  is 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference  ;  and  at  the 
entrance  are  two  very  noble  Gothic  towers,  called  the 
Tower  de  St  Nicholas,  and  the  Tour  de  la  Cliainc. 

They  are  now  in  a  ilate  of  decay,  but  were  anciently 
defigned  to  prote£l  the  town  and  harbour.  Without 
thefe  towers  is  the  Avant  Port,  extending  more  than  a 
league,  and  bounded  by  two  points  of  land  to  the  north 
and  fouth.  Beyond  all  is  the  road  where  the  largefb 
fbips  nfually  anchor,  prote&ed  from  the  fouth-weil  winds 
by  the  ifiands  of  Re,  Oleron,  and  Aix.”  The  cele¬ 
brated  mound  ere£led  by  Richlieu  extends  from  fide  to 
fide  acrofs  the  whole  harbour,  nearly  an  Engliib  mile  in 
length,  and  when  the  fea  retires  is  Ml  vifible.  44  I 
walked  out  upon  it  (fays  Mr  Wraxal)  above  300  feet. 

Its  breadth  is  at  this  time  more  than  150  feet,  and  it 
widens  continually  towards  the  bafe.  No  effort  of  art 
or  power  can  poffibiy  imprefs  the  mind  with  fo  vafl  and 
fublime  an  idea  of  the  genius  of  Richlieu,  as  does  this 
bulwark  againft  the  fea.  While  I  flood  upon  it,  in  the 
middle  of  the  port,  between  the  waves  which  rolled  on 
either  fide,  and  contemplated  its  extent  and  flrength,  I 
was  almofl  inclined  to  fuppofe  this  aflonifhing  work  to 
be  fuperior  to  human  power,  and  the  produ&ion  rather 
of  a  deity  than  of  a  mortal.  A  fmall  opening  of  about 
200  feet  was  left  by  Pompey  Targon,  the  architedl  who 
conflru<fted  it,  to  give  entrance  to  veffels,  and  fliut  up. 
by  chains  fixed  acrofs  it.  A  tower  was  likewife  erect¬ 
ed  at  each  end,  no  remains  of  which  are  now  to  be 
feen.^  Neither  the  duke’of  Buckingham,  nor  the  earl 
of  Lindfey,  who  were  fucceffively  fent  from  England  to 
the  aid  of  the  befieged  by  Charles  the  Firft,  dared  to- 
attack  this  formidable  barrier :  they  retired,  and  left 
Rochelle  to  its  fate.  In  all  probability,  a  thoufand 
years,  aided  by  ftorms  and  all  tlie  fury  of  the  fea,  will 
make  little  or  no  impreftion  on  this  mound,  which  is 
defigned  to  endure  as  long  as  the  fame  of  the  Cardinal; 
its  author.” 
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Rochefter*  the  mercy  of  Louis  XIII.  At  the  beginning  of  the 

u— Y"— ^  firft  fiege,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city 
amounted  to  72,000  ;  in  the  fecond  they  diminifhed  to 
28,000  ;  and  they  were,  when  Mr  Wraxal  was  there, 
between  17  and  18,000,  of  which  fcarce  2000  were 
Huguenots.  The  houfes  of  this  city  arc  fine,  and  fup- 
ported  with  piazzas,  under  which  perfons  may  walk  in 
all  weathers ;  and  the  ftreets  in  general  are  as  flraight  as 
a  line.  There  are  fcveral  handfome  churches,  and  other 
ftrudlures,  befides  a  remarkable  pump  in  the  fquare  of 
Dauphiny,  which  throws  out  the  water  through  feveral 
pipes.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  old  fortifications, 
except  on  the  fide  of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  bul¬ 
warks  and  ftrong  towers  to  defend  the  entrance.  The 
new  fortifications  are  in  the  manner  of  Vauban.  Before 
Canada  was  ceded  to  England,  and  New  Orleans  to 
Spain,  the  trade  of  Rochelle  was  very  lucrative.  It 
revived  about  the  year  1773,  and>  befide  that  to  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  and  the  Eafl  Indies,  the  inhabitants 
carried  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  wines,  brandy,  fait, 
paper,  linen  cloth,  and  ferge.  It  is  feated  on  the 
ocean,  in  W.  Long.  1.  xi.  N.  Lat.  46.  10. 

ROCHESTER,  a  city  of  Kent,  in  England,  is 
fituated  on  the  Medway,  (even  miles  and  a  half  north 
of  Maidftone,  and  30  from  London.  It  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Roman  ftations,  from  the  bricks 
in  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  Roman  coins  that  have  been 
found  about  it.  It  has  three  parifh  churches  built  with 
ft  one  and  flints,  befides  the  cathedral,  which  is  but  a 
mean  ftru&ure.  This  little  city,  which  was  made  a  bi* 
fhop’a  fee  by  king  Ethelbert,  anno  604,  has  met  with 
many  misfortunes.  In  676,  it  was  lacked  by  Eldred 
king  of  Mercia ;  in  839  and  885,  befieged  by  the 
Danes,  but  refeued  by  king  Alfred.  About  100  years 
after,  it  was  befieged  by  king  Ethelred,  and  forced  to 
pay  L.  100.  Anno  999  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Danes.  Anno  1088  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by 
William  Rufus.  In  king  John’s  time  it  was  taken 
from  the  Barons,  after  three  month’s  fiege  ;  and  the 
very  next  year,  viz.  1256,  its  caflle,  founded  by  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  was  ftormed  and  taken  by  feveral 
of  the  Barons,  under  the  French  king’s  fen,  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  befieged  by  Simon  Mont- 
ford,  who  burnt  its  then  wooden  bridge  and  tower,  and 
fpoiled  the  church  and  priory,  and  then  marched  off. 
This  city  has  alfo  been  feveral  times  deftroyed  by  fire, 
viz.  in  1130,  on  June  3.  in  1137,  and  in  1177  ;  after 
which  it  is  faid  to  have -continued  defolate  till  1225, 
when  it  was  repaired,  ditched,  and  walled  round.  In 
the  Saxon  heptarchy  there  were  three  mints  in  Rochef- 
ter,  two  for  the  king  and  one  for  the  bifhop.  In  1281, 
its  old  wooden  bridge  was  carried  off  by  the  ice,  in  a 
fudden  thaw  after  a  froll  which  had  made  the  Medway 
paffable  on  foot.  Another  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  but  pulled  down  again,  on  the  rumour  of 
an  invafion  from  France.  It  was  afterwards  reftored, 
but  fo  often  fubjedl  to  expenfive  repairs,  by  reafon  of 
the  rapid  courfe  of  the  river  under  it,  as  well  as  the 
great  breadth  and  depth  of  it,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  it  was  refolved  to  build  a  new  bridge  of  flone  ; 
and  the  fame  was  begun,  and  in  a  manner  completed, 
at  the  expence  of  Sir  John  Cobham  and  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  Edward  III.’s  generals,  out  of  the  fpoils  they 
had  taken  in  ^France.  It  has  2 1  arches.  The  town 
h  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  12  aldeimen,  12 
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common -councilmen,  a  town-clerk,  three  ferjeants  at  Rochefle^ 
mace,  and  a  water-bailiff.  To  its  cathedral  belong  a  , 

dean  and  fix  prebendaries.  Gundulph’s  tower  Hands  ”  'J 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  bifhop,  as  a  place  of  fecuri- 
ty  for  the  treafures  and  archives  of  that  church  and 
fee.  Sorrie  fuppoie  it  to  havd  been  intended  for  a 
bell  tower,  and  others  for  an  ecclefiaftical  prifou ;  but 
whatever  might  be  its  deftination,  its  machicolations,  its 
loop-hole  windows,  and  the  thicknefs  of  its  walls, 
fliows  ftrength  and  defence  were  confidered  as  neceffary. 

This  tower  was  60  feet  high,  but  fome  part  has  lately 
fallen  down  ;  the  walls  are  fix  feet  thick,  and  contain 
within  them  an  area  of  20  feet  fquare :  it  was  divided 
into  five  floors  or  ftories  of  unequal  height,  and  had  a 
communication  with  the  upper  part  of  the  church,  by 
means  of  an  arch  or  bridge,  the  fteps  of  which  are  Hill 
vifible.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  drafted  after  the 
cathedral  was  built.  For  the  maintenance  of  its  bridge, 
certain  lands  are  tied  down  by  parliament,  to  which  it 
has  fent  members  from  the  firft.  The  town-houfe, 
built  in  the  year  1687,  for  the  courts,  affizes,  and  fef- 
fions,  and  the  charity-fchool,  are  two  of  the  befl  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  here. — A  mathematical  fchool  was  founded 
here,  and  an  aims-houfe  for  lodging  fix  poor  travellers 
every  night,  and  allowing  them  4  d.  in  the  morning 
when  they  depart,  except  perfons  contagioufly  difeafed, 
rogues,  and  pro&ors.  In  the  fummer  here  are  always 
fix  or  eight  lodgers,  who  are  admitted  by  tickets  from 
the  mayor.  The  Roman  Watling-ftreet  runs  through 
this  town  from  Shooters-Hill  to  Dover.  The  mayor 
and  citizens  hold  what  is  called  an  admiralty-court  once 
a-year  for  regulating  the  oyfter*  fifhery  in  the  creeks  and 
branches  of  the  Medway  that  are  within  their  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  for  profecuting  the  cable-hangers,  as  they  are 
called,  who  dredge  and  fifh  for  oyfters  without  being 
free,  by  having  ferved  feven  years  apprenticefhip  to  a 
fifherman  who  is  free  of  the  fifhery.  Every  licenfed 
dredger  pays  6s.  8d.  a-year  to  the  fupport  of  the  courts, 
and  the  fifhery  is  now  in  a  flouri flung  way.  Part  of  the 
caflle  is  kept  in  repair,  and  is  ufed  as  a  magazine,  where 
a  party  of  foldiers  do  conflant  duty.  The  bridge  was  re¬ 
paired  in  1 744,  and  pallifadoed  with  new  iron  rails.  Ro- 
cheftcr  contains  about  700  houfes,  and  2000  inhabitants* 

It  confifts  of  only  one  principal  flreet,  which  is  wide, 
and  paved  with  flints.  The  houfes  are  generally  well 
built  with  brick,  and  inhabited  by  tradefmen  and  inn¬ 
keepers.  It  has  alfo  four  narrow  ftreets  ;  but  no  fort 
of  manufa&ory  is  carried  on  here.  Stroud  is  at  the 
weft  end  of  this  place,  and  Chatham  at  the  eaft.  It  is 
27  miles  north-weft  by  weft  of  Canterbury,  and  30 
fouth-eaft  by  eaft'of  London.  Long.  o.  36.  E.  Lat. 

5‘.  23.N 

Rochester,  (earl  of).  See  IVilhot. 

ROCK,  a  large  mafs  or  block  of  hard  ftone  rooted 
in  the  ground.  See  Mountain,  Petrifaction,  and 
Stone. 

Rock,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Vulture, 

Rock  Bafons  are  cavities  or  artificial  bafons  of  diffe¬ 
rent  lizes,  from  fix  feet  to  a  few  inches  diameter,  cut  r  , 
in  the  furface  of  the  rocks  for  the  purpofe,  as  is  fuo -  dW.  > 
pofed,  of  collecting  the  dev/  and  rain  .pure  as  it  de- 
feended  from  the  heavens,  for  the  ufe  of  ablutions  and 
purifications,  preferibed  in  the  druidical  religion;  thefe, 
efpecially  the  dew,  being  -deemed  the  purefl  of  ,all 
Rr2  fluids* 
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Rotk,  fluids.  There  are  two  forts  of  thefe  bafons,  one  with 
Rocket.  jjpg  or  communications  between  the  different  bafons, 
the  other  Ample  cavities.  The  lips  as  low  as  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bafons,  which  are  horizontal,  and  commu¬ 
nicate  with  one  fomewliat  lower,  fo  contrived  that  the 
contents  fell  by  a  gradual  defcent  through  a  fucceffion  of 
bafons  either  to  the  ground,  or  into  a  vefiel  fet  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  The  bafons  without  lips  might  be  intended 
for  refervoirs  to  preferve  the  rain  or  dew  in  its  original 
purity  without  touching  any  other  vefiel,  and  was  per¬ 
haps  ufed  for  the  druid  to  drink,  or  wafli  his  hands, 
previous  to  officiating  at  any  high  ceremony,  or  elfe  to 
mix  with  their  mifietoe. 

Some  of  thefe  bafons  are  fo  formed  as  to  receive  the 
head  and  part  of  the  human  body ;  one  of  this  kind  is 
found  on  a  rock  called  king  Arthur’s  bed,  in  the  parifh 
of  North  Hall  in  Cornwall,  where  are  alfo  others,  call¬ 
ed  by  the  country  people  Arthur’s  troughs,  in  which 
they  fay  he  ufed  to  feed  his  dogs. 

RocK-CryJlal ,  in  natural  hifiory,  otherwife  called 
fprig-cryjlal ,  a  name  given  to  the  third  order  of  crydals, 
from  their  being  affixed  to  a  rock  or  other  folid  body. 
See  Crystal. 

Rock  Salt.  See  Salt. 

Rock-OU.  See  Petroleum. 

RocK-FiJh.  See  Gobius. 

ROCKET,  an  artificial  fire-work,  confiding  of  a 
cylindrical  cafe  of  paper,  filled  with  a  compofition  of 
certain  combudible  ingredients  ;  which,  being  tied  to 
a  ftick,  mounts  into  the  air,  and  then  burds.  See  Py- 
ROTECHNY. 

Theory  of  the  Flight  of  Sky-RocKETs.  Mariotte  takes 
the  rife  of  rockets  to  be  owing  to  the  impulfe  or  refid- 
ance  of  the  air  againd  the  dame.  Dr  Defagulier  ac¬ 
counts  for  it  otherwife. 

Conceive  the  rocket  to  have  no  vent  at  the  choak, 
and  to  be  fet  on  fire  in  the  conical  bore  ;  the  confe¬ 
rence  will  be,  either  that  the  rocket  would  burd  in  the 
-  weaked  place,  or,  if  all  its  parts  were  equally  firong, 
and  able  to  fudain  the  impulfe  of  the  dame,  the  rocket 
would  burn  out  immoveable.  Now,  as  the  force  of 
the  dame  is  equable,  fuppofe  its  a£tion  downwards,  or 
that  upwards,  fufficient  to  lift  40  pounds.  As  thefe 
forces  are  equal,  but  their  directions  contrary,  they 
will  dedroy  each  other’s  a&ion. 

Imagine  then  the  rocket  opened  at  the  clioak  ;  by 
this  means  the  aCtion  of  the  dame  downwards  is  taken 
away,  and  there  remains  a  force  equal  to  40  pounds 
aCting  upwards,  to  carry  up  the  rocket,  and  the  dick 
it  is  tied  to.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  if  the  com¬ 
pofition  of  the  rocket  be  very  weak,  fo  as  not  to  give 
an  impulfe  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  rocket  and 
dick,  it  does  not  rife  at  all ;  or  if  the  compofition  be 
flow,  fo  that  a  fmall  part  of  it  only  kindles  at  fird,  the 
rocket  will  not  rife. 

The  dick  ferves  to  keep  it  perpendicular  ;  for  if  the 
rocket  fhould  begin  to  dumble,  moving  round  a  point 
ra  the  choak,  as  being  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
rocket  and  dick,  there  would  be  fo  much  friction 
againd  the  air  by  the  dick  between  the  centre  and 
the  point,  and  the  point  would  beat  againd  the  air 
w  ith  fo  much  velocity,  that  the  friCtion  of  the  medium 
would  redore  it  to  its  perpendicularity. 

When  the  compofition  is  burnt  out,  and  the  impulfe 
upwards  is  ceafed,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  is 


brought  lower  towards  the  middle  of  the  flick  ;  by  Rocket 
which  means  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  dick  is  R 
decreafed,  and  that  of  the  point  of  the  rocket  increa-  °  P€^* 
fed  ;  fo  that  the  whole  will  tumble  down,  with  the 
rocket-end  foreniod. 

All  the  while  the  rocket  burns,  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  is  Ihifting  and  getting  downwards,  and  dill 
the  fader  and  the  lower  as  the  dick  is  the  lighter,  fo 
that  it  fometimes  begins  to  tumble  before  it  be  burnt 
out  ;  but  when  the  dick  is  a  little  too  heavy,  the 
weight  of  the  rocket  bearing  a  lefs  proportion  to  that 
of  the  dick,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  will  not  get 
folow  but  that  the  rocket  will  rife  draight,  though  not 
fo  fad.  „ 

Rocket,  in  botany.  See  Brassica. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a  town  in  Northamptonfhire,  in 
England,  87  miles  from  London,  dands  on  the  river 
Welland.  It  has  a  chari ty-fehool,  a  market  on  Thurfday, 
and  a  fair  on  Sept.  8.  for  live  days.  Its  fored  was  rec¬ 
koned  one  of  the  larged  and  riched  of  the  kingdom, 
in  which  William  the  Conqueror  built  a  cadle  ;  it  ex¬ 
tended,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons,  almod  from 
the  Welland  to  the  Nen,  and  was  noted  formerly  for 
iron-works,  great  quantities  of  flags,  i.  e.  the  refufe  of 
the  iron-ore,  being  met  with  in  the  adjacent  fields.  It 
extended,  according  to -a  furvey  in  1641,  near  14  miles 
in  length,  from  the  wed  end  of  Middleton-Woods  to 
the  town  of  Mansford,  and  five  miles  in  breadth,  from 
Brigdock  to  the  Welland,;  but  is  now  difmembered  into 
parcels,  by  the  interpofition  of  fields  and  towns,  and 
is  divided  into  three  bailiwicks.  In  feveral  of  its  woods 
a  great  quantity  of  charcoal  is  made  of  the  tops  of 
trees,  of  which  many  waggon-loads  are  fent  every  year 
to  Peterborough.  There  is  a  fpacious  plain  in  it  called 
Rockinghamfhire,  which  is  a  common  to  the  four  towns 
of  Cottingham,  Rockingham,  Corby,  and  Gretton. 

King  William  Rufus  called  the  council  here  of  the  great 
men  of  the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  o.  46.  N.  Lat. 

52.  32. 

ROCKING-Stones.  See  Rocking-STONES • 
ROCKOMBOLE.  See  Allium. 

ROD,  a  land  mcafure  of  16  feet  and  a  half ;  the 
fame  with  perch  and  pole. 

Black  Rod.  See  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod. 

FiJhing-RoD ,  a  long  taper  rod  or  wand,  to  which  the 
line  is  fadened  for  angling.  See  FisHiNG-Rod. 

RODNEY  (George  Bridges),  Lord  Rodney,  was 
born  in  the  year  1718.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
the  rank  of  his  ancedors  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  any  well  authenticated  account.  His  father  was  a 
naval  officer  ;  and  commanding,  at  tEe  time  of  his  fon’3 
birth,  the  yacht  in  which  the  king,  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  was  paffing  to  or  from  Hanover,  he 
aided  and  obtained  leave  to  have  the  honour  of  calling 
his  infant  fon  George  Bridges.  The  royal  and  noble  god¬ 
fathers  advifed  Captain  Rodney  to  educate  his  boy  for 
his  own  profeffion,  promifmg,  as  we  have  been  told, 
to  promote  him  as  rapidly  as  the  merit  he  fhould  dif- 
play  and  the  regulations  of  the  navy  would  permit. 

Of  young  Rodney’s  early  exertions  in  the  fervice  of 
liis  country,  nothing,  however,  is  known  to  the  writer 
of  this  abdrad,  nor,  indeed,  any  thing  of  fufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  be  inferted  in  articles  fo  circumfcribed  as  all 
our  biographical  fketches  mud  be,  till  1754,  when  we 
And  him,  in  the  rank  of  a  Commodore,  fent  out  to 

make 
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Jledney-  make  accurate  difcoveries  refpe&ing  an  ifland  which 

— ^  was  fuppofed  to  lie  about  50°  N.  L«  and  about  30c 
leagues  W.  of  England  :  but  he  returned  without  ha¬ 
ving  feen  any  fuch  ifland  as  that  which  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  furvey.  In  the  war  which  foon  followed  this 
voyage  of  difcovery,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
rear-admiral,  and  was  employed  to  bombard  Havre-de- 
Grace  ;  which  in  1759  and  1760  he  confiderably  dama¬ 
ged,  together  with  fome  (hipping.  In  1761  he  was  fent 
on  an  expedition  againfl  Martin ico,  which  was  reduced 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1762,  and  about  the  fame 
time  St  Lucia  furrendered  to  Captain  Harvey.  Both 
thefe  iflands  were  reftored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  of 
1763. 

In  reward  for  his  fervices,  he  w-as  created  a  knight 
of  the  Bath  ;  but  being  inattentive,  as  many  feamen  are, 
to  the  rules  of  economy,  his  circumftances  became  fo 
embarrafled  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  country, 
with  very  flight  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  return.  He 
was  in  France  when  the  ill-advifed  policy  of  that  court 
made  them  take  a  decided  part  with  America  againfl: 
Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  fome  men  in  power, 
no  flrangers  to  the  defperate  (late  of  Sir  George’s  af¬ 
fairs,  offered  him  a  high  command  in  the  French  navy, 
if  he  would  carry  arms  againfl  his  own  country".  This 
offer  he  rejected  with  becoming  indignation.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  this  gallant  behaviour,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  af¬ 
terwards  the  infamous  Orleans,  told  Sir  George  that  he 
was  to  have  a  command  in  the  fleet  which  was  to  be  op- 
pofed  to  that  under  the  command  of  his  countryman 
Mr  Keppel  ;  and  with  an  infulting  air  afked  him  what 
he  thought  would  be  the  confequence  of  their  meeting  ? 
**  That  my  countryman  will  carry  your  Highnefs  with 
him  to  learn  Englifh,”  was  the  high-fpirited  reply. — 
When  the  divifions,  which  the  mutual  recriminations  of 
Admiral  Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  excited  in  the 
Britifh  navy,  made  it  difficult  for  the  miniflry  to  pro¬ 
cure  experienced,  and  at  the  fame  time  popular,  com¬ 
manders  for  their  fleets,  Lord  Sandwich  \vrote  to  Sir 
George  Bridges  Rodney,  offering  him  a  principal  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  for  the  veteran  to  find  mo¬ 
ney  to  pay  his  accounts  in  France,  fo  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  leave  that  kingdom-  The  money,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  affirmed,  was  advanced  to  him  by  the 
courtiers  whofe  offer  he  had  before  indignantly  rejected. 
Ke  arrived,  therefore,  in  England,  and  was  again  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  His  firfl  exploit 
after  his  appointment  was  in  January  1780,  when  he 
took  19  Spanifh  tranfports  bound  to  Cadiz  from  Bilboa, 
together  with  a  64  gun  fhip  and  5  frigates,  their  con¬ 
voy.  Gn  the  16th  of  the  fame  month  he  fell  in  with 
the  Spanifh  fleet,  confiding  of  1 1  fail  of  the  line,  under 
the  commmand  of  Don  Juan  de  Langara  ;  of  which  one 
\va3  blown  up  during  the  engagement,  five  were  taken 
and  carried  into  Gibraltar,  among  which  was  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  fhip,  and  the  reft  were  much  fhattered.  In  April 
the  fame  year,  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Guichen,  at  Martinico,  whom  he 
obliged  to  fight,  and  whom  he  completely  heat;  though 
from  the  fhattered  ftate  of  his  own  fleet,  and  the  un- 
willingnefs  of  the  enemy  to  rifle  another  adiion,  he  took 
none  of  their  ftiips.  The  fuceefsfnl  efforts  of  our  gallant 
admiral  during  the  year  1780  were  generally  applaud¬ 
ed  through  the  nation.  He  received  the  thanks  of 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  addreffes  of  thanks  from 
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various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  iflands  to  which  Rcdriey * ^ 

his  victories  were  more  particularly  ferviceable.  InDe- 

cember  the  fame  year,  he  made  an  attempt,  together 

with  General  Vaughan,  on  St  Vincent’s,  but  failed.  In 

1781,  lie  continued  his  exertions,  with  much  fuccefs, 

in  defending  the  Weft  India  iflands  ;  and,  along  with 

the  above  named  general,  he  conquered  St  Euftatius;  on 

which  occafion  his  conduct  to  the  inhabitants  has  been 

much,  though  perhaps  unjuftly,  cenfured.  The  ifland 

was  certainly  a  nefl  of  contraband  traders. 

On  the  1 2th  of  April  1782,  he  came  to  a  clofe  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Graffe;  du¬ 
ring  which  he  funk  one  fhip  and  took  five,  of  which 
the  admiral’s  fhip,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  was  one.  The 
following  year  brought  peace  ;  but,  as  a  reward  for  his 
numerous  fervices,  he  had  a  grant  of  L.  2000  a-year 
for  himfelf  and  his  two  fucceflors.  He  had  long  before 
been  created  a  baronet,  was  rear-admiral  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  at  length  was  juflly  promoted  to  the  peerage,' 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney  of  Stoke,  Somerfetfhire, 
and  made  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  once' 
alfo  governor  of  Greenwich  Hofpital. 

Lord  Rodney  had  been  twice  married  ;  firfl  to  the 
lifter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  fecondly  to  the 
daughter  of  John  dies,  Efq;  with  whom  he  did  not  re- 
fide  for  feveral  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  24th  of  May  1 792.  He  was  fuccecded  in  title 
and  eftates  by  his  fon  George,  who  married  in  1781 
Martha,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Alderman  Har¬ 
ley,  by  whom  he  has  ifiue. 

Of  the  private  life  of  Lord  Rodney  we  know  but 
little.  His  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  feamen,  and* 
the  warrant  officers  ferving  under  him,  indicated  that 
humanity  which  is  always  allied  to  true  courage.  He 
has  often,  from  the  number  of  difhes  which  his  rank 
brought  to  his  table,  feledled  fomething  very  plain  for 
himfelf,  and  fent  the  reft  to  the  midfhipmens  mefs. — 

His  public  tranfadlions  will  tranfm’t  his  name  with  ho« 
nour  to  pofterity  ;  his  bravery  was  unqueftionable,  and 
his  fuccefs  has  been  feldom  equalled.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  very  generally  faid,  that  his  (kill  in  naval  tadlics  was 
not  great,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  fuperior  abi¬ 
lities  of  Capt.  Young  and  Sir  Charles  Douglas  for  the 
manoeuvres  by  which  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  againlt  Lan- 
gara  and  De  Graffe.  But,  fuppofing  this  to  be  true, 
it  detracts  not  from  his  merit.  A  weak  or-foolifli  com¬ 
mander  could  not  always  make  choice  of  the  ableft  offi¬ 
cers  for  his  firft  captains,  nor  would  fuch  a  man  be 
guided  by  their  advice. 

Whatever  was  Lord  Rodney’s  (kill  in  the  fcience  of 
naval  war,  or  however  much  he  may  have  been  beholden 
to  the  counfels  of  others,  he  certainly  pofleffed  himfelf 
the  diflinguifhed  merit  of  indefatigable  exertion  ;  for  he 
never  omitted  any  thing  within  the  compafsof  his  po  a  er 
to  bring  the  enemy  to  adlion.  He  therefore  unqueftion- 
ably  deferves  the  refpedl  and  the  gratitude  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  year  J783  the  Houle  of  Affembly  in  Ja¬ 
maica  voted  L.  igoji  towards  erecting  a  marble  ftatne 
to  him,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  and  veneration  for 
his  gallant  fervices,  fo  timely  and  glorioufty  performed 
for  the  falvation  of  that  ifland  in  particular,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  Britifh  Weft  India  iflands  and  trade 
in  general.  We  have  not,  however,  heard  of  any  fuch 
tribute  being  paid  to  him  in  Britain  either  before  or 
fiuce  his  death. 

ROE*, 
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Roc  ROE,  tlie  feed  or  fpavvn  bf  fifh.  That  of  the  male 
Ro«an  fifties  is  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  foft  roe, 

-  or  7 nth  ;  and  that  of  the  female,  hard  roe,  or  /pawn. 
So  inconceivably  numerous  are  tliefe  ovula  orfmall  eggs, 
that  M.  Petit  found  342,144  of  them  in  a  carp  of  18 
inches  ;  but  M.  Lieuwenlioek  found  in  a  carp  110  more 
than  211,629.  This  lad  gentleman  obferves,  that  there 
•are  four  times  this  number  iri  a  cod ;  and  that  a  com- 
♦  mon  one  contains  9,344,000  eggs. 

Roe,  in  zoology.  See  Cervus* 

ROELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  order, 
Catnpanacea .  The  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped,  with  its 
•bottom  fhut  up  by  ftaminiferous  valvules  ;  the  ftigma 
is  bifid  ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  and  cylindrical  inferior. 

ROGA,  in  antiquity,  a  prefen t  which  the  emperors 
made  to  the  fenators,  magiftrates,  and  even  to  the 
people  ;  and  the  popes  and  patriarchs  to  their  clergy. 
Thefe  rogse  were  diftributed  by  the  emperors  on  the 
iirft  day  of  the  year,  on  their  birth-day,  or  on  the  na - 
tails  dies  of  the  cities  ;  and  by  the  popes  and  patriarchs 
in  paffion-week.  Roga  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  common 
pay  of  tlie  foldiers.  *  * 

ROGATION  (rogatio),  in  the  Roman  jurifpru- 
deuce,  a  demand  made  by  the  confuls  or  tribunes  of  the 
Roman  people,  when  a  law  was  propofed  to  be  paffed. 
Rogatio  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  decree  itfelf  made  in  con- 
iequence  of  the  people’s  giving  their  affent  to  this  de¬ 
mand  ;  to  diftinguifh  it  from  a  fenatus  confultutn,  or  de¬ 
cree  of  the  fenate. 

RoGATioN-JVeek ,  the  week  immediately  fucceeding 
Whitfunday  ;  fo  called  from  the  three  feafts  therein, 
viz.  011  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Wednefday. 

ROGER  de  Hoveden,  a  learned  man  of  the  13th 
century,  was  born  in  Yorkfhire,  moft  probably  at  the 
town  of  that  name,  now  called  Howden ,  fome  time  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  After  he  had  received  the  firft 
parts  of  education  in  his  native  country,  he  ftudied  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  which  were  then  become  the  moft 
faihionable  and  lucrative  branches  of  learning.  He 
became  domeftic  chaplain  to  Henry  II.  who  employ¬ 
ed  him  to  tranfadl  feveral  ecclefiaftical  affairs  ;  in  which 
he  acquitted  himfelf  with  honour.  But  his  moft  me¬ 
ritorious  work  was,  his  Annals  of  England,  from  A.  D. 
731,  when  Bede’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftoryends,  to  A.  D. 
1202.  This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  volumi¬ 
nous  of  our  ancient  liiftories,  is  more  valuable  for  the 
iincerity  with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  great  variety 
of  ffl&s  which  it  contains,  than  for  the  beauty  of  its 
ftyle,  or  the  regularity  of  its  arrangement. 

ROGUE,  in  law,  an  idle  fturdy  beggar ;  who  by 
ancient  ftatutes  is  for  the  firft  offence  called  a  rogue  of 
ihefirjl  degree ,  and  puniftied  by  whipping,  and  boring 
through  the  griftle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  ; 
and  for  the  fecond  offence,  is  termed  a  rogue  of  the  fe - 
cond  degree ,  and,  if  above  1 8  years  of  age,  ordered  to 
be  executed  as  a  felon. 

ROHAN  (Peter  de),  Chevalier  de  Gie,  and  mar¬ 
shal  of  France,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Marftal 
de  Gie,  was  the  fon  of  Louis  de  Rohan,  the  fiift  of 
the  name,  lord  of  Gnemene  and  Montauban,  and  de¬ 
fended  of  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  illuftrious 
families  of  the  kingdom.  The  family  of  Rohan,  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution,  held  the  rank  of  prince  in  France 
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in  confequence  of  deriving  its  origin  from  the  firft  fb-  Rohan. 

vereigns  of  Brittany,  and  clearly  admitted  by  the  dukes  - * 

of  Brittany  theinfelves  in  the  ftates  general  of  that 
province  held  in  1088.  The  houfe  of  Rohan  had  ftill 
another  advantage,  which  was  common  to  it  with  very 
few  families,  even  the  moft  diftinguifhed  among  the 
princes,  namely,  that  inftead  of  having  been  aggrandi- 
fed  by  the  wealth  procured  from  alliances,  it  had  held  in 
itfelf  for  feven  centuries  the  largeft  poffeffions  of  any  fa¬ 
mily  in  tlie  kingdom. 

One  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  branches  of  this  family 
was  Peter,  the  fubje&  of  the  prefent  article.  Louis  XL 
rewarded  his  bravery  with  the  ftaff  of  marfhal  of  France 
in  1475.  He  was  one  of  the  four  lords  who  governed 
the  kingdom  during  the  indifpofition  of  that  prince 
at  Cliinon  in  1484.  Two  years  afterwards  he  oppo- 
fed  the  attacks  of  the  archduke  of  Auftria  upon  Picar¬ 
dy.  He  commanded  the  van -guard  at  the  battle  of 
Fornone  in  1495,  and  iignalized  himfelf  much  in  that 
engagement.  His  bravery  procured  him  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  confidence  of  Louis  XII.  who  appointed 
him  his  prime  counfellor,  and  general  of  the  army  in 
Italy  ;  but  thefe  advantages  he  loft,  by  incurring  the 
difpleafure  of  Anne  of  Brittany  the  queen. 

The  marfhal  had  Hopped  fome  of  her  equipage  on 
the  road  to  Nantz  ;  for  which  that  vindi&ive  princefs 
prevailed  on  her  liufband  to  enter  into  a  procefs  againft 
him  before  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  at  that  time 
the  moft  rigorous  and  fevere  in  the  kingdom.  He  was 
on  the  15th  of  February  1506  found  guilty,  banifhed 
from  the  court,  and  deprived  of  the  privileges  and  emo¬ 
luments  of  his  office  for  five  years.  The  expence  of 
this  profecution  amounted  to  more  than  31,000  livres, 
and  it  did  no  honour  either  to  the  king  or  the  queen. 

If  indeed  it  be  true,  that  the  queen  was  never  fo  much 
delighted  as  with  the  humiliation  of  her  enemies,  fhe 
had  good  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  here.  John  of  Authon, 
who  hath  entered  into  a  pretty  full  detail  of  this  affair, 
reports  that  Gie,  being  removed  to  the  Chateau  de 
JDreux,  became  an  objedt  of  ridicule  to  the  witneffes  who 
had  fworn  againft  him.  He  wore  a  long  white  beard, 
and,  quite  full  of  the  thoughts  of  his  difgrace,  took  it 
on  one  occafion  in  his  hands  and  covered  his  face  with 
it.  An  ape,  belonging  to  Alain  d’Albret,  count  of 
Dreux,  jumped  from  a  bed  where  his  mafter  was  re- 
pofing  himfelf,  and  attacked  the  beard  of  Gie,  who, 
with  fome  difficulty,  extricated  himfelf.  This  fcenc 
not  only  occafioned  much  laughter  to  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  who  were  prefent,  but  likewife  became  inftantly 
the  fubjedl  of  the  farces  and  mummeries  which  were 
then  adling  in  France.  Even  the  fchool-boys  made  a 
reprefentation  of  it,  where,  alluding  to  the  name  of  the 
queen,’  they  faid,  that  there  was  a  matfhal  who  wifhed 
to  fhoe  an  afs  [un  atie),  but  that  he  received  fuch  a 
blow  with  the  foot,  as  threw  him  over  tlie  wall  into  the 
garden.  Marefchal  de  Gie  died  at  Paris,  the  2  2d  A- 
pril  1513,  perfedfly  difgufted  with  courts  and  gran¬ 
deur. 

Rohan  (Henry  duke  of),  peer  of  France,  and  prince 
of  Leon,  was  born  at  the  Chateau  de  Blein  in  Britta¬ 
ny  in  1579.  Henry  IV.  under  whofe  eyes  he  gave 
diftinguifhed  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the  fiege  of  A- 
miens,  when  only  1 6  years  of  age,  loved  him  with  as 
much  affedlion  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  fon.  After 
tlie  death  of  Heniy,  he  became  chief  of  the  Calvin  ifta 

in 
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Rohan,  in  France  ;  and  was  equally  formidable  for  his  genius  as 
his  (word.  In  defence  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  his  party,  he  maintained  three  wars  againfl  Louis 
XIII.  The  firft,  which  terminated  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Proteftants,  broke  out  when  that  prince  wiihed 
to  eftabhlh  the  Romilh  religion  in  Le  Bearn  :  the  fe- 
cond,  becaufe  of  the  fiege  which  Cardinal  De  Richlieu 
caufed  to  be  laid  to  Rochelle  :  and  the  third,  when  that 
place  was  befieged  a  fecond  time.  The  confequences 
oPthis  war  are  fufficiently  known  :  Rochelle  furrender- 
ed  :  and  the  duke  de  Rohan  perceiving,  that  after  the 
taking  of  this  place,  the  majority  of  his  party  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  make  up  matters  with  the  court,  fue- 
ceeded  in  procuring  for  them  a  general  peace  in  1629, 
upon  very  honourable  and  advantageous  terms.  The 
only  facrifice  of  importance  which  the  Huguenots  were 
obliged  to  make,  was  their  fortifications  ;  which  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  renew  the  war.  Some  fa&ious 
perfons,  diffatisfied  with  feeing  their  fortreffes  fall  into 
their  enemies  hands,  were  ready  to  accufe  their  general 
of  having  fold  them.  This  great  man,  undeferving  of 
fuch  odious  ingratitude,  prefented  his  bread;  to  thefe 
enraged  malcontents,  and  faid,  “  Strike,  ftrike  !  I  wifh 
to  die  by  your  hands,  after  I  have  hazarded  my  life  in 
your  fervice.”  The  peace  of  1629  having  extinguifh- 
ed  the  flame  of  civil  war,  the  duke  de  Rohan,  no 
longer  of  ufe  to  his  party,  and  become  difagreeable  at 
court,  retired  to  Venice.  There  is  a  very  particular 
anecdote  of  him,  extra&ed  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
duchefs  of  Rohan,  Margaret  of  Bethune,  daughter  of 
the  famous  Sully.  Whilft  the  duke  de  Rohan  was  at 
Venice,  a  propofal  was  made  to  him  from  the  Porte, 
that  for  200,000  crowns,  and  an  annual  tribute  of 
20,000,  the  Grand  Signior  would  give  him  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  and  fully  invefl  him  with  the  dignity  and 
prerogatives  of  king.  The  duke  was  warmly  inclined 
to  comply  with  this  propofal,  and  to  fettle  in  the  ifland 
the  Proteflant  families  of  France  and  Germany.  He 
negociated  this  bufinefs  at  the  Porte  by  means  of  the 
intervention  of  the  patriarch  Cyril,  with  whom  he  had 
much  correfpondence  ;  but  different  circumftances,  and 
in  particular  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  occurred  to 
break  off  the  treaty.  The  republic  of  Venice  chofe 
Rohan  for  their  commander  in  chief  againfl  the  Impe- 
rialills  ;  but  Louis  XIII.  took  him  from  the  Venetians, 
and  fent  him  ambaflador  into  Swifferland,  and  into  the 
Grifons.  He  wiihed  to  aflift  thefe  people  in  bringing 
back  La  Valteline  under  their  obedience,  the  revolt  of 
which  the  Spaniards  and  Imperialills  encouraged.  Ro¬ 
han,  being  declared  general  of  the  Grifons,  after  many 
vi&ories,  drove  the  German  and  Spanifh  troops  entire¬ 
ly  from  La  Valteline  in  1633.  defeated. the  Spa¬ 

niards  again  in  1636  at  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Come. 
France,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  withdraw  her  troops,  * 
the  Grifons  rofe  up  in  arms,  and  the  duke  de  Rohan, 
not  fatisfied  with  the  conduit  of  the  court,  entered  into 
a  fpecial  treaty  with  them  the  28th  March  1637. 
This  hero,  fearing  the  refentment  of  cardinal  de  Rich- 
lieu,  retired  to  Geneva,  with  a  view  to  join  his  friend 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  who  wiihed  him  to  under¬ 
take  the  command  of  his  army,  then  ready  to  engage 
the  Imperialills  near  Rhinfield.  Although  he  declined 
this  honour,  yet  he  took  the  command  of  the  regiment 
of  Naflau,  with  which  he  threw  the  enemy  into  confu- 
iion;,  but  was  himftlf  wounded,.  February  28.  1683, 
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and  died  of  his  wounds  the  13th  of  April  following,  at 
the  age  of  59.  He  was  interred  May  27th,  in  the 
church  of  St  Pierre  in  Geneva,  where  there  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  monument  of  marble  ere&ed  to  his  memory, 
having  on  it  the  moll  illuftrious  allions  of  his  life.  The 
duke  de  Rohan  was  one  of  the  greatell  generals  of  his 
time,  equal  to  the  princes  of  Orange,  and  capable, 
like  them,  of  fettling  a  commonwealth  ;  but  more  zea¬ 
lous  than  they  for  religion,  or  at  leaft  appearing  to  be 
fo.  He  was  vigilant  and  indefatigable,  not  allowing 
himfelf  any  pleafures  which  might  take  off  his  attention 
from  his  neceffary  employments,  and  well  qualified  for 
being  the  head  of  a  party a  poll  very  difficult  to  re¬ 
tain,  and  in  which  he  had  to  fear  equally  from  his  ene- 
mies  and  his  friends.  It  is  in  this  light  that  Voltaire 
has  viewed  this  illuftrious  chara&er,  when,  he  compofed 
the  following  verfe  : 

Avcc  tous  les  talens  le  Ciel  Pavoit  fait  naitre  : 

II  agit  en  Her  os  ;  en  Sage  tl  eenvit. 

11  fat  mime  grand  homme  en  combattant  fon  Maftrcr 

Et  plus  grand  lorfqu'il  le  fervit.- 

His  military  virtues  were  much  heightened  by  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  difpofition,  his  affable  and  courteous 
manners,  and  by  a  generofity  which  had  few  examples. 
Neither  ambition,  pride,  nor  a  view  of  gain,  could  ever 
be  traced  in  his  chara&er.  He  was  wont  to  fay,  that 
“  true  glory  and  a  zeal  for  the  public  good  never  dwelt 
where  felf. intereft  reigned.,,  Rohan  had  always  a  par¬ 
ticular  regard  for  Henry  the  Fourth  :  “  Truly  (faid 
he,  fometimes  after  the  death  of  that  prince)  when  I 
think  of  him,  my  heart  is  ready  to  break..  A  wound 
received  in  his  prefence  would  have  afforded  me  more 
fatisfa&ion  than  now  to  gain. a  battle.  I  would  have 
valued  an  encomium  from  him  in  this  art,  of  which  he 
was  the  greatell  mailer  of  his  time,  more  than  than  the 
united  praifes  of  all  the  commanders  now  living.”  He 
wrote  feveral  interefting  performances  ;  l.  The  Interefts 
of  Princes,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1 666,  in  i2mo:  in 
which  work  he  fully  examines  the  public  interefts  of 
all  the  princes  of  Europe.  2.  The  Perfe&  General, 
or  an  abridgement  of  the  wars  from  Csefar’s  Commen¬ 
taries,  in  1 2mo.  In  this  he  makes  it  appear,  that  a 
knowledgeof  the  tallies  of  the  ancients  might  be  of  much 
ufe  to  the  moderns.  3.  A  Treatife  on  the  Corruption 
of  the  ancient  Militia.  4.  A  Treatife  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Thirteen  Provinces*  5.  Memoirs  ;  the 
belt  edition  of  which  is  in  2  vols  1  2 mo.  They  con¬ 
tain  the  hiftory  of  France  from  1 61  a  to  1629.  6.  A 

Colle&ion  of  fome  Political  Difcourfes  on  State  Affairs, 
from  1612  to  1629,  8vo,  Paris,  1644,  1693,  1755  * 
with  the  Memoirs  and'Letters  of  Henry  Duke  de  Ro- 
hamrelative  to  the  war  of  La  Valteline,  3  vols  l2mo* 
Geneva,  1757.  This  was  the  firft  edition  which  appeared 
of  thefe  curious  memoirs  :  We  owe  it  to  the  great  atten¬ 
tion  and  diligence  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Zurlauben,  who 
publifhed  them  from  different  authentic  manuferipts. 
He  likewife  ornamented  this  edition  with  geographical, 
hillorical,  and  genealogical  motes,  and  a  preface,  which 
contains  an  abridged,  but  highly  interefting  life,  of  the 
duke  de  Rohan,  author  of  the  memoirs.  The  abbe 
Perau  has  alfo  written  a  life,  of  him,  which  occupies 
the  2 ill  and  22d  volumes  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Illu¬ 
ftrious  Men  of  France.  Some  want  of  fpirit  might  be 
excufed  in  the  detail  of  wars  finilhed  upwards  of  140 
%  yeas* 
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years  ago  ;  yet  the  memoirs  of  the  duke  de  Rolian  ftill 
afford  confiderable  pleafnre  in  the  pernfaL  He  tells  his 
ftory  with  humour,  with  fufficient  exa&nefs,  and  in 
fucli  a  ffyle  as  procures  the  confidence  of  the  reader. 

ROHAULT  (James),  a  celebrated  Cartefian  phi- 
Jofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  of  Amiens,  where 
he  was  born  in  1620.  He  became  well  /killed  in  the 
mathematics,  and  taught  them  at  Paris,  where  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  M.  Clerfelier,  an  advocate,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Rohault  alfo 
taught  philofophy  in  the  fame  city  with  uncommon 
applaufe.  I~Ie  there  improved  the  arts,  and  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  ledlures  to  the  artifts  and  workmen.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1675.  De  wrote>  m  French,  1.  A  Trea- 
tife  on  Natural  Philofophy.  2.  The  Elements  of  the 
Mathematics.  3.  A  Treatife  on  Mechanics,  which  is 
very  curious.  4.  Philofophical  Converfations  ;  and 
other  works.  His  Phyfics  have  been  tranflated  into 
Latin,  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  with  notes,  in  which 
the  Cartefian  errors  are  corrected  upon  the  Newtonian 
fyftem. 

ROLANDRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
min  fegregata  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
cf  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  Compofth e.  The  common  calyx  confifts  of 
'diftinA  flofculty  between  each  of  which  arc  fhort  fquamXy 
the  whole  forming  a  round  head.  The  partial  calyx  is 
bivalved.  The  corolla  is  fmall  and  funnel-fhaped,  the 
tube  fmall  as  a  thread,  the  lacinia  fhort  and  acute.  The 
/lamina  are  five  ;  the  ffyle  bifid.  It  has  no  other  feed 
veffel  except  the  partial  calyx,  which  contains  a  long 
•threc-fided  feed.  Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz. 
the  Argentea  ;  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  found 
in  copfes  and  wafte  lands. 

ROLL,  in  manufa&ories,  fomething  wound  and  fold- 
fed  up  in  a  cylindrical  form. 

Few  ftuffs  are  made  up  in  rolls,  except  fatins,  gaw- 
fes,  and  crapes  ;  which  are  apt  to  break,  and  take 
plaits  not  eafy  to  be  got  out,  if  folded  otherwife.  Rib¬ 
bons,  laces,  gallons,  and  paduas  of  all  kinds,  are  alfo 
thus  rolled. 

A  roll  of  tobacco,  is  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  twifted  on 
the  mill,  and  wound  twift  over  twift  about  a  ftick  or 
roller.,  A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  fold  in  America  in 
rolls  of  various  weights ;  and  it  is  not  till  its  arrival  in 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  Holland,  that  it  is  cut. 

A  roll  of  parchment,  properly  denotes  the  quantity 
-of  60  fkins. 

The  ancients  made  all  their  books  up  in  the  form  of 
rolls ;  and  in  Cicero’s  time  the  libraries  confifted  wholly 
of  fuch  rolls. 

Roll,  in  law,  fignifies  a  fchedule  or  parchment 
which  may  be  rolled  up  by  the  hand  into  the  form  of 
a  pipe. 

In  tliefe  fchedules  of  parchment,  all  the  pleadings, 
memorials,  and  a&s  of  court,  are  entered  and  filed  by 
the  proper  officer  ;  which  being  done,  they  become  re¬ 
cords  of  the  court.  Of  thefe  there  are  in  the  exchequer 
feveral  kinds,  as  the  great  wardrobe  roll,  the  cofferer’s 
roll,  the  fubfidy-roll,  &c. 

Roll  alfo  ufed  for  a  lift  of  the  names  of  perfons  of 
the  fame  condition,  or  of  thofe  who  have  entered  into 
the  fame  engagement.  1  hus  a  court -roll  of  a  manor,  is 
that  in  which  the  names,  rents,  and  fervices,  of  each 
tenant  are  copied  and  enrolled. 
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Cahes-hend  Roll,  a  roll  in  the  two  temples,  in 
which  every  bencher  is  taxed  yearly  at  2  s.  every  barri- 
fter  at  r  s.  6  d.  and  every  gentleman  under  the  bar  at 
1  s.  to  the  cook  and  other  officers  of  the  honfe,  in 
confideration  of  a  dinner  of  calves-heads  provided  in 
Eafter-term. 

Mujler-RoLLy  that  in  which  are  entered  the  foldiers 
of  every  troop,  company,  regiment,  See .  As  foon  as  a 
foldier’s  name  is  written  down  on  the  roll,  it  is  death 
for  him  to  defert. 

Rous-Office ,  is  an  office  in  Chancery-lane,  London, 
appointed  for  the  cuftody  of  the  rolls  and  records  in 
chancery. 

M after  of  the  Rolls,  See  Master  of  the  Rolls . 

Rider-RoLLy  a  fchedule  of  parchment  frequently  few- 
ed  or  added  to  fome  part  of  a  roll  or  record. 

Rolls  of  Parliament ,  are  the  manufeript  regifters 
or  rolls  of  the  proceedings  of  our  ancient  parliaments, 
which  before  the  invention  of  printing  were  all  engrofs- 
ed  on  parchment,  and  proclaimed  openly  in  every 
county.  In  thefe  rolls  are  alfo  contained  a  great  many 
decilions  of  difficult  points  of  law,  which  were  fre¬ 
quently  in  former  times  referred  to  the  decifion  of  that 
high  court. 

Roll,  or  Roller y  is  alfo  a  piece  of  wood,  iron,  brafs, 
See.  of  a  cylindrical  form,  ufed  in  the  conftru&ion  of 
feveral  macliines,  and  in  feveral  works  and  manufac¬ 
tures. 

Thus  in  the  glafs  manufa&ure  they  have  a  running- 
roll,  which  is  a  thick  cylinder  of  caff  brafs,  which 
ferves  to  conduct  the  melted  glafs  to  the  end  of  the 
table  on  which  large  looking-glaffes,  &c.  are  caff. 

Founders  alfo  ufe  a  roll  to  work  the  fand  which  they 
ufe  in  making  their  moulds. 

The  preffes  called  calendars ,  as  ferving  to  calendar 
ftuffs  withal,  confift,  among  other  effential  parts,  of  two 
rollers.  It  is  alfo  between  the  two  rollers  that  the 
waves  are  given  to  filks,  mohairs,  and  other  ftuffs  pro¬ 
per  to  be  tabbied. 

Impre/fions  from  copper- plates  are  alfo  taken  by 
pa/fing  the  plate  and  paper  between  two  rollers.  See 
Roiling-prefs  Printing . 

Rolls,  in  flatting- mills.  See.  are  two  iron  inftrnments 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  which  ferve  to  draw  or  ftretch  out 
plates  of  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals. 

Rolls,  in  fugar- works,  are  two  large  iron  barrels 
which  ferve  to  bruife  the  canes,  and  to  exprefs  the 
juice.  Thefe  are  caft  hollow,  and  their  cavities  are 
filled  up  with  wood,  the  cylinders  of  which  are  pro¬ 
perly  the  rollers. 

ROLLER,  in  furgery,  a  long  and  broad  bandage, 
ufually  of  linen -cloth,  rolled  round  any  part  of  the 
body,  to  keep  it  in,  or  difpofe  it  to  a  ftate  of  healths 

ROLLI  (Paul),  was  born  at  Rome  in  1687.  He 
was  the  fon  of  an  architect,  and  a  pupil  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Gravina,  who  infpired  him  with  a  tafte  for  learning 
and  poetry.  An  intelligent  and  learned  Englifli  lord 
having  brought  him  to  London,  introduced  him  to  the 
royal  family  as  a  mafter  of  the  Tufcan  language.  Rolli 
remained  in  England  till  the  death  of  queen  Caroline 
his  protedlor,  and  the  patronefs  of  literature  in  general. 
He  returned  to  Italy  in  1747,  where  he  died  in  1767, 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  very 
curious  cohesion  in  natural  hiftory,  Sc c.  and  a  valuable 
and  well  chofen  library.  His  principal  works  firlt  ap- 
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^■»nin-  ,  pearcd  In  London  in  1735,  in  8vo.  They  confift  of  advocate-general,  which  has  raifcd  you  to  that  of  firft 

■"v  '  odes  in  blank  verfe,  elegies,-  fongs,  and  other  things,  prefident  :  you  owe  the  greatnefs  of  your  fortune  to 

after  the  manner  of  Catullus.  There  is  likewife,  by  me.”  ' 

him,  a  Colle&ion  of  Epigrams,  .printed  at  Florence  in  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  re&orfliip,  cardinal  No. 
1776,  in  8vo,  and  preceded  with  his  life  by  the  abbe  ailles  engaged  him  to  fuperintend  the  itudies  of  his 
Fondini.  .What  Martial  faid  of  his  own  Colledion  nephews,  who  were  in  the  college  of  Laon;  and  in  this 
may  be  faid  of  this,  “  That  there  are  few  good,  but  oflice  he  was  agreeably  employed,  when,  in  1699,  he 
many  indifferent  or  bad,  pieces  in  it.”  Rolli,  however,  was  with  great  relu&ance  made  coadjutor  to  the  prin- 
bore  the  chara&er  of  one  of  the  bed  Italian  poets  of  cipal  of  the  college  of  Beauvais*  This  college  was  then 
his  age.  During  his  ftay  in  London,  he  procured  edi-  a  kind  of  defert,  inhabited  by  very  few  ftudents,  and 
tions.of  feveral  authors  of  his  own  country.  The  without  any  manner  of  difeipline  :  but  Rodin’s  great 
principal  of  tliefe  were,  the  Satires  of  Ariofto,  the  reputation  and  induftry  foon  re-peopled  it,  and  made 
Burlefque  Works  of  Berni,  Varchi,  &c.  2  vols,  in  8vo,  it  that  flourifhing  fociety  it  has  ever  fmee  continued* 

which  poffefs  confiderable  merit.  The  Decameron  of  In  this  fituation  he  continued  till  1712  ;  when  the  war 

Boccace,  1727,  in  4to  and  folio;  in  which  he  has  between  the  Jefuits  and  the  Janfenifts  drawing  towards 
faithfully  copied  the  celebrated  and  valuable  edition  a  crifis*  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  for- 
publifhed  by  the  Juntes  in  1.527  :  and,  laflly,  of  the  ele-  mer.  Father  le  Tellier,  the  king’s  confeffor,  a  fu* 
gant  Lucretia  of  Marchetti,  which,  after  the  manu-  rious  agent  of  the  Jefuits,  infufed  into  his  mailer  pre¬ 
script  was  revifed,  was  printed  at  London  in  1717,  in  judices  againft  Rollin,  whofe  conne&ions  with  cardinal 
8vo,  through  the  influence  and  attention  of  Rolli.  de  Noailles  would  alone  have  fufficed  to  have  made  him 
This  edition  is  beautiful  ;  but  the  work  is  thought  of  a  Janfenifl ;  and  on  this  account  he  loft  his  fhare  in  the 
pernicious  tendency.  There  are  likewife,  by  him,  principality  of  Beauvais.  No  man,  however  could 
tranflations  into  Italian  verfe  of  the  Paradife  Loft  of  have  loft  lefs  in  this  than  Rollin,  who  had  every  thing 
Milton,  printed  at  London  in  folio  in  1735  5  and  of  the  left  him  that  was  neceffary  to  make  him  happy  ;  re- 
Odes  of  Anacreon,  London  1739,  in  8vo.  tirement,  books,  and  enough  to  live  on.  He  now  be- 

ROLLIN  (Charles),  a  juftly  celebrated  French  gan  to  be  employed  upon  Quin&ilian  ;  an  author  he 
writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  cutler  at  Paris,  and  was  born  juftly  valued,  and  faw  negle&ed  not  without  uneafi- 
there  on  the  30th  of  January  1661.  He  ftudied  at  nefs.  He  retrenched  in  him  whatever  he  thought  ra¬ 
the  college  Du  Pleflis,  in  which  he  obtained  a  burfary  ther  curious  than  ufeful  for  the  inftru&ion  of  youth  ; 
through  the  intereft  of  a  Benedi&ine  monk  of  the  he  placed  fummaries  or  contents  at  the  head  of  each 
White  Mantle,  whom  he  had  ferved  at  table,  and  who  chapter ;  and  he  accompanied  the  text  with  ftiort  fe- 
difeovered  in  him  fome  marks  of  genius.  Here  he  ac-  left  notes.  His  edition  appeared  in  171 5,  in  2  vols 
quired  the  regard  of  M.  Gobinet,  principal  of  that  col-  12 mo,  with  an  elegant  preface,  fetting  forth  his  me- 
lege,  who  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him.  After  ha-  thod  and  views. 

ving  ftudied  humanity  and  philofophy  at  the  college  of  In  1710,  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a 
Du  Pleflis,  he  applied  to  divinity  three  years  at  the  head  fuitable  to  the  importance  of  their  interefts  in  the 
Sorbonnc  ;  but  he  did  not  profecute  this  ftudy,  and  then  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs,  chofc  Rollin  ao-ain 
never  rofe  in  the  church  higher  than  to  the  rank  of  a  re&or :  but  he  was  difplaced  in  about  two  months  by 
tohfured  prieft.  He  afterwards  became  profeffor  of  a  lettre  de  cachet.  The  univerlity  had  prefented  to  the 
rhetoric  in  the  fame  college;  and,  in  1688,  fucceed-  parliament  a  petition,  in  which  it  protefted  againft  ta- 
ed  Horfan,  his  mafter,  as  profeffor  of  eloquence,  in  the  king  any  part  in  the  adjuflment  of  the  late  difputes; 
royal  college.  No  man  ever  exercifed  the  functions  of  and  their  being  congratulated  in  a  public  oration  by 
it  with  greater  eclat :  he  often  made  Latin  orations,  Rollin  011  this  itep,  occafioned  the  letter  which  ordered 
to  celebrate  the  memorable  events  of  the  times;  and  them  to  choofe  a  reCtor  of  more  moderation.  Wliat- 
frequently  accompanied  them  with  poems,  which  were  ever  the  univerfity  might  fuffer  by  the  removal  of  Rob 
read  and  dteemed  by  every  body.  In  1694,  lie  was  lin,  the  public  was  probably  a  gainer;  for  he  now  ap- 
cliofen  reClor  of  the  univerfity  ;  and  continued  in  that  plied  himfelf  to  compofe  his  treatife  upon  the  Manner 
oflice  two  years,  which  was  then  a  great  mark  of  di-  of  Studying  and  Teaching  the  Belles  Lettres,  which 
{tin £t ion.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  he  {poke  the  annual  was  publifhed,  two  volumes  in  1726,  and  two  more 
panegyric  upon  Louis  XIV.  He  made  many  very  in  1728,  8vo. 

ufeful  regulations  in  the  univerfity  ;  and  particularly  This  work  has  been  juftly  efteemed  for  the  fentiments 
revived  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language,  which  was  of  religion  which  animate  its  author,  whofe  zeal  for  the 
then  much  negle&ed.  He  fubftituted  academical  ex-  public  good  prompted  him  to  fele£l  the  choiceft  paffa- 
creifes  in  the  place  of  tragedies ;  and  introduced  the  ges  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  flyle  is  ftiffl- 
practice  which  had  been  formerly  obferved,  of  cauling  ciently  elegant,  but  the  language  on  fome  occafions  ife 
the  ftudents  to  get  by  heart  paffages  of  Scripture,  not  remarkable  for  delicacy;  and  in  the  book  altogether 
He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  attention ;  and  trained  there  is  neither  much  order  nor  depth.  The  author 
innumerable  perfons,  who  did  honour  to  the  church,  the  has  indeed  fpoken  of  common  things  agreeably,  and  has 
ftate,  and  the  army>  The  firft  prefident  Portail  was  fpoken  as  an  orator  on  fubje&s  which  demanded  the  in- 
pleafed  one  day  to  reproach  Rollin  in  a  jocular  ftrain,  veftigation  of  the  philofopher.  One  can  fcarcely  re- 
as  it  he  exceeded  even  himfelf  in  doing  bufinefs  ;  to  duce  any  thing  in  him  to  principles. — For  example,  the 
whom  Rollin  replied,  with  that  plainnefs  and  fincerity  three  fpecies  of  eloquence  ;  the  Ample,  the  tempe- 
which  was  natural  to  him,  “  It  becomes  you  well,  Sir,  rate,  and  the  fublime,  can  fcarcely  be  underftood  from 
to  reproach  me  with  this  ;  it  is  this  habit  of  labour  him  when  we  read  that  the  one  refembles  a  frugal  table; 
in  me  which  has  diftinguifhed  you  in  the  place  of  the  fecond  a  beautiful  ruin,  with  £reen  wood  crowine* 
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on  its  banks ;  and  the  third  thunder  and  an  impetuous  Livy  translated  with  great  elegance  into  French.  He  Ro"h. 
yjver  which  overthrows  every  thing  that  oppofes  it.  alfo  publifhed  A  Latin  Tranflation  of  moil  of  the  The-  — v— ' 
The  work,  however,  has  been  exceedingly  fuccefsful,  ological  Writings  relative  to  the  difputes  of  the  Times 
snd  iullly  fo  ;  and  its  fuccefs  encouraged  its  author  to  in  which  he  lived.  Rollin  was  one  of  the  moil  zealous 
undertake  another  work  of  equal  ufe  and  entertainment;  adherents  of  deacon  Paris  ;  and  before  the  inclofure  of 
his  Hifloire  Ancienne ,  &c.  or  “  Ancient  Hiilory  of  the  F-  the  cemetery  of  St  Medard,  this  diiHnguifhed  character 
gvptians,  Carthaginians,  Affyrians,  Babylonians,  Modes  might  have  been  often  feen  praying  at  the  foot  of  his 
and  Perfians,  Macedonians,  and  Greeks,”  which  he  fi-  tomb.  This  he  confeffes  in  his  Letters.  He  pub- 
pi  fhed  in  13  vols  8vo.  and  publiflied  between  1730  and  lifhed  alfo  Leffer  Pieces;  containing  different  Letter, 

1738.  M.  Voltaire,  after  having  obferved  that  Rollin  Latin  Harangues,  Difcourfes, Complimentary  Addreffes, 
was  “  the  firft  member  of  the  nniverfity  of  Paris  who  &c.  Paris  1771,  2  vols.  i2ino.  A  colled  ion  which 
wrote  French  with  dignity  and  corrednefs,”  fays  of  might  have  been  contained  in  one  volume,  by  keeping 
this  work,  that  “  though  the  laft  volumes, Which  were  in  only  the  belt  pieces.  It  is  notwithftanding  valuable 
written  in  too  great  a  hurry,  are  not  equal  to  the  firft,  for  fome  good  pieces  which  it  contains,  for  the  favour- 
it  is  nevertheless  the  heft  Compilation  that  has  yet  ap-  able  opinion  which  it  exhibits  of  folid  probity,  found 
peared  in  any  language ;  becaufe  it  is  feldom  that  com-  reafon,  and  the  ze  d  of  the  author  for  the  progrefs  of 
pikrs  are  eloquent,  "and  Rollin  was  remarkably  fo.”  virtue  and  the  prefervation  of  tafte.  The  Latin  of 
This  is  perhaps  faying  too  much.  There  arc  indeed  Rollin  is  very  corred,  and  much  after  the  Ciceronian 
in  this  work  fome  paffages  very  well  handled  ;  but  they  ftyle,  and  embellifhed  with  moft  judicious  thoughts  and 
are  only  fuch  as  he  had  taken  from  the  ancient  authors,  agreeable  images.  Full  of  the  reading  of  the  ancients, 
in  doing  juftice  to  whom  he  was  always  very'  happy,  from  which  he  brought  quotations  with  as  much  pro- 
The  reader  will  eafily  difeover  in  this  work  the  fame  priety  as  plenty,  he  expreffed  himfelf  with  much  fpirit 
attachment  to  religion,  the  fame  defire  for  the  public  and  excellence.  His  Latin  poems  deferve  the  fame  eulo- 
rrood,  and  the  fame  love  of  virtue,  which  appears  in  that  giuim 

on  the  Belles  Lettres.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  This  excellent  perfon  died  in  1741.  He  had  been 
his  chronology  is  neither  exad  nor  corresponding ;  that  named  by  the  king  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
he  ftates  fads  inaccurately;  that  he  has  not  fufhciently  feriptions  and  belles  lettres  in  1701  :  but  as  he  had 
examined  the  exaggerations  of  ancient  hiftorians  ;  that  not  then  brought  the  college  of  Beauvais  into  repute, 
he  often  interrupts  the  moft  folemn  narrations  with  mere  and  found  lie  had  more  bufinefs  upon  his  hands  than 
trifles ;  that  his  ftyle  is  not  uniform  ;  and  this  want  of  was  confiftent  with  a  decent  attendance  upon  the  func- 
uniformity  arifes  from  his  borrowing  from  writers  of  a  tions  of  an  academician,  lie  begged  the  privileges  of  a 
modern  date  40  or  50  pages  at  a  time.  Nothing  can  veteran,  which  were  honourably  granted  him.  Never- 
be  more  noble  and  more  refined  than  his  reflections;  but  thelefs,  he  maintained  his  connedions  with  the  aca- 
they  are  ftrewed  with  too  (paring  a  hand,  and  want  that  demy,  attended  their  affemblies  as  often  as  he  could, 
lively  and  laconic  turn  on  account  of  which  the  hifto-  laid  the  plan  of  his  ancient  hiftory  before  them,  and  de- 
nans  of  antiquity  are  read  with  fo  much  pleafure.  He'  manded  an  academician  for  his  cenfor.  Rollin  was  a 
tranfgreffes  the  rule  which  he  himfelf  had  eftablifhed  in  man  of  an  admirable  compofition  ;  very  ingenious,  con- 
his  Treatife  on  Studies.  “  The  precepts  which  have  a  fummate  in  polite  learning,  of  rigid  morals,  and  eml- 
refped  to  manners  (fays  he)  ought,  in  order  to  make  nently  pious.  He  was  rather  too  religious;  his  religion 
zn  impreffion,  to  be  ihort  and  lively,  and  pointed  like  a  carrying  him  into  the  territories  of  fuperftition  ;  and  he 
dart.  That  is  the  moil  certain  method  of  ma*  wanted  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the  philofophic  in  his 
king  them  enter  and  remain  on  the  mind.”  There  is  nature  to  make  him  a  very  perfe<5t  chara&er.  Nothing 
a  viftble  negligence  in  his  di&ion  with  regard  to  gram-  could  be  more  benign,  more  pacific,  more  fwcet,  more 
matical  cuflom,  and  the  choice  of  his  expreflions,  which  moderate,  than  Rollin’s  temper.  Pie  fhowed,  it  muft 

he  does  not  choofe  at  all  times  with  fufficient  tafte,  al-  be  owned,  fome  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  Janfenifm  ;  but  in 

though,  011  the  whole,  he  writes  well,  and  has  preferved  all  other  refpedls  he  was  exceedingly  moderate.  The 
himfelf  free  from  many  of  the  faults  of  modern  authors,  celebrated  poet  Rouffeau  conceived  fuch  a  veneration 
While  the  laft  volumes  of  his  ancient  hiftory  were  print-  for  him,  that  he  came  out  of  banifhment  incognito  to 
ing,  he  publiftied  the  full  of  his  Roman  Hiftory;  which  Paris,  on  purpofe  to  viiit  him  and  pay  his  refpe&s  to  him. 
he  lived  to  carry  on,  through  the  eighth  and  into  part  He  looked  upon  his  hiitories,  not  only  as  the  bell  mo- 
of  the  ninth-,  to  the  war  againft  the  Cimbri,  about  70  dels  of  the  hiftoric  kind,  but  as  a  complete  fyllem  of 
years  before  the  battle  of  Aftium.  Mr  Crevier,  the  politics  and  morals,  and  a  moft  inllru&ive  fchool  for 
worthy  difciple  of  Rollin,  continued  the  hiftory  to  the  princes  as  well  as  fubjedls  to  learn  all  their  duties  in. 

battle  of  A&ium,  which  clofes  the  tenth  volume  ;  and  Inilead  of  blufhing  at  the  lownefs  of  his  birth,  Rollin 

has  fince  completed  the  original  plan  of  Rollin  in  16  on  no  occafion  lielitated  to  fpeak  of  it.  “  It  is  from 
vols  i2mo,  which  was  to  bring  it  down  from  the  foun-  the  Cyclops’s  (hop  (fays  he,  in  a  Latin  epigram  to  one 
dation  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  had  fent  a  fmall  (word)  that 
This  hiftory  had  not  fo  great  fuccefs  as  his  Ancient'  I  have  taken  my  flight-  towards  Parnaffus.”  He  was 
Hiftory  had.  Indeed  ft  is  rather  a  moral  and  hiftorical  not,  however,  without  fome  fhare  of  vanity,  efpecially  f 
difcourie  than  a  formal  hiilory  ;  for  the  author  does  at  hearing  mention  made  of  his  writings,  of  which  the 
little  more  than  point  out.  fome  more  remarkable  events,  well-timed  praifes  of  his  adherents  had  given  him  a  very 
while  he  dwells  with  a  fort  of  prolixity  on  thofe  parts  high  ,  opinion.  He  fpoke  without  any  diftimulation 
which  furnifh  him  a  free  field  for  moralizing.  It  is  al-  what  he  thought ;  and  his  opinions  were  lefs  the  effect 
*  tematefy  diffufe  and  barren ;  and  the  greatefl  advantage  of  prefumption  than  of  opennefs  of  heart.  He  was  one 

$>f  the  work  is,  that  there  are  feveral  paffages  from  T.  of  thofe  men  who  are,  vain  without  any  mixture  ef 

pri&h 
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Rolfins,  pride.  RolKn  fpoke  pretty  well ;  but  he  had  a  greater 
Rullo.  jeadinefs  of  writing  than  fpeaking  ;  and  much  more  fa- 
tisfadlion  might  be  derived  from  his  works  than  from 
his  converfation.  His  name  became  famous  through¬ 
out  Europe  ;  feveral  princes  fought  the  honour  of  his 
friendfhip.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  prince- 
royal  off  Pruffia  (afterwards  king)  were  among  the  lift 
ot  his  admirers.  This  monarch  honoured  him  with  fe¬ 
veral  letters  ;  in  one  of  which  he  pays  him  the  follow¬ 
ing  compliment,  “  Men  of  your  character  are  lit  com¬ 
panions  for  kings.”  As  to  the  literary  merit  of  this 
author,  it  was,  we  fufpedt,  too  much  extolled  in  his  own 
time,  and  has  been  too  much  undervalued  in  ours. 

ROLLING,  the  motion  by  which  a  Ihip  rocks 
from  tide  to  lide  like  a  cradle,  occafioned  by  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  waves. 

Rolling,  therefore,  is  a  fort  of  revolution  about  an 
imaginary  axis  palling  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  Ihip :  lb  that  the  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  is  to 
the  keel,  the  more  violent  will  be  the  rolling  motion  ; 
becaufe  the  centre  about  which  the  vibration;*' are  made 
is  placed  fo  low'  in  the  bottom,  that  the  refillance  made 
by  the  keel  to  the  volume  of  water  which  it  difplaces 
in  rolling,  bears  very  little  proportion  to  the  force  of 
the  vibration  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  radius  of 
which  extends  as  high  as  the  mail-heads. 

But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed  higher  above 
the  keel,  the  radius  of  vibration  will  not  only  be  dimi- 
nifhed,  but  an  additional  force  to  oppofe  the  motion  of 
rolling  will  be  communicated  to  that  part  of  the  fhip’a 
bottom  which  is  below  the  centre  of  gravity. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  effedl  of  rolling,  when  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  quality  or  ftowage  of  the  ballait,  and  to 
the  manner  by  which  it  may  be  prevented,  viz.  a 
change  of  the  quantity  or  difpofition  of  the  ballaft,  we 
fhall  endeavour  to  explain  under  the  article  Trim.  It 
may,  however,  be  neceffary  to  remark,  that  the  con- 
ilrudtion  of  the  fhip’s  bottom  may  alfo  contribute  to 
dimimih  this  movement  confiderably. 

Many  fatal  difafters  have  happened  to  fhips  arifing 
from  a  violent  rolling ;  as  the  lofs  of  the  mails,  loofen- 
ing  of  the  cannon,  and  llraining  violently  on  the  decks 
and  fides,  fo  as  to  weaken  the  Ihip  to  a  great  degree. 
See  Pitching. 

RoLLiNG-Prefs .  See  Rolling-  Prf.ss. 

RoLLiNG-Tackle^  a  pulley  or  purchafe  faftened  to 
that  part  of  a  fail-yard  which  is  to  the  windward  of 
the  mail,  in  order  to  confine  the  yard  clofe  down  to 
the  leeward  when  the  fail  is  furled. 

It  is^ufed  to  prevent  the  yard  from  having  a  great 
fridlion  againft  the  mail  in  a  high  fea,  which  would 
be  equally  pernicious  to  both, 

ROLLO,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  was  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  duke,  banifhed  from  his  country  by  Harold 
Harfagre,  who  conquered  Noway  in  870,  on  account 
of  the  piracies  he  extreifed.  He  firft  retired  with  his 
fleet  among  the  iflands  of  the  Hebrides  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Scotland,  whither  the  flower  of  the  Norwegian 
nobility  had  fled  for  refuge  ever  fince  Harold  had  be¬ 
come  mailer  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  was  there  re¬ 
ceived  with  open  arms  by  thofe  warriors,  who,  eager 
for  conqueft  and  revenge,  waited  only  for  a  chief  to 
undertake  fome  glorious  enterprise.  Rollo  fetting 
himfelf  at  their  head,  and  feeing  his  power  formidable, 
iaikd  towards  Eng&uid,  which  had  been  long  as  it 
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were  a  field  open  on  all  fides  to  the  violence  of  the 
northern  nations.  But  the  great  Alfred  had  fome  If  T 
years  before  eflablifhed  fuch  order  in  his  part  of  the  iRomuncr"p 
ifland,  that  Rollo,  after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts,  de-  ^  * 
fpaired  of  forming  there  fuch  a  fettlement  as  fhould 
make  him  amends  for  the  lofs  of  his  own  country.  He* 
pretended,  therefore,  to  have  had  a  fupernatural  dream, 
which  promifed  him  a  glorious  fortune  in  France,  and 
which  ferved  at  lead  to  fupport  the  ardour  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  weaknefs  of  the  government  in  that 
kingdom,  and  the  confufion  in  which  it  was  involved, 
were  Hill  more  perfuafive  reafons  to  infure  them  of 
fuccefs.  Having  therefore  failed  up  the  Seine  to 
Rouen,  he  immediately  took  that  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  then  called  Nevjlria t  and  making  it  his  maga¬ 
zine  of  arms,  he  advanced  up  to  Paris,  to  which  he 
laid  liege  in  form.  This  war  at  length  ended  in  the 
entire  ceflion  of  Neuilria,  which  Charles  the  Simple 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Rollo  and  his  Normans  ill 
order  to  purchafe  a  peace.  Rollo  received  it  in  perpe¬ 
tuity  to  himfelf  and  his  pofterity,  as  a  feudal  duchy  de¬ 
pendant  on  the  crown  of  France.  Adefcription  of  the 
interview  between  Charles  and  this  new  duke  gives  ut 
a  curious  pidlure  of  the  manners  of  thefe  Normans  (as 
they  were  called  by  foreigners)  ;  for  the  latter  would 
not  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  fovereign  lord  any 
other  way  than  by  placing  his  hands  within  thofe  of  the 
king  ;  and  abfolutely  refufed  to  kifs  his  feet,  as  cuftom 
then  required.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  let  one  ©f  his  warriors  perform  this  ceremo¬ 
ny  in  his  (lead ;  but  the  officer  to  whom  Rollo  deputed 
this  fervlce,  fuddenly  raifed  the  king’s  foot  fo  high,  that 
he  overturned  him  on  his  back  ;  a  piece  of  rudenefs 
which  was  only  laughed  at:  to  fuch  a  degree  were  the 
Normans  feared,  and  Charles  defpifed. 

Soon  after,  Rollo  was  perfuaded  to  embrace  Chrifli- 
anity,  and  he  was  baptized  with  much  ceremony  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Rouen  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  As 
foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  in  full  poffeffion  of  Normandy, 
he  exhibited  fuch  virtues  as  rendered  the  province  hap¬ 
py,  and  deferved  to  .make  his  former  outrages  forgotten. 

Religious,  wife,  and  liberal,  this  captain  of  pirates  be¬ 
came,  after  Alfred,  the  greateft  and  mod  humane  prince 
of  his  time. 

ROMAN,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Rome.  See  Rome. 

King  of  the  ROMANS,  in  modern  hillory,  is  a 
prince  eledled  to  be  fueceftbr  to  the  reigning  emperor 
oi  Germany. 

ROMANCE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fabulous  re¬ 
lation  of  certain  adventures  defigned  for  the  entertain- ' 
ment  and  inftrudlion  of  the  readers,  and  differing  from 
the  novel  as  it  always  exhibits  adlions  great,  dangerous, 
and  generally  extravagant.  Many  authors  of  the  firft: 
name  have  written  on  the  ancient  romance .  It  has  ex- 
erciftd  the  pen  of  Hurd,  of  Warburton,  and  of  fome 
ladies,  who  have  not  thought  it  any  derogation  to  the 
fenfibility  of  their  fex  to  unite  antiquarian  refearch 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  belles  lettres.  We  have  not, 
however,  feen  anywhere  fo  concife,  juft,  and  elegant 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  romances  as  in 
DTfraeli’s  Curiofities  of  Literature.  4<  Romance  (fays 
this  writer)  has  been  elegantly  defined  the  offspring  of* 
fidtion  and  love.  Men  of  learning  have  amufed  them* 
f elves  with  tracing  the  epocha  of  romances.  In  this 
S  s  z  refearch 
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Romance,  refearch  they  have  difplayed  more  ingenuity  than  judge- 
ment ;  and  fome  have  fancied  that  it  may  have  exifted 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ariftotle ;  Dearchus,  one  of 
-  his  difciples,  having  written  feveral  works  of  this  amu- 
fing  fpecies. 

“  Let  us,  liowever,  he  fatisfied  in  deriving  it  from  the 
Theagencs  and  Charicka  of  Heliodorus,  a  bifhop  who 
lived  in  the  4th  century,  and  whofe  work  has  been  lately 
tranflated.  This  elegant  prelate  was  the  Grecian  Fene- 
lon  (a).  Beautiful  as  thefe  compofitions  are  when 
the  imagination  of  the  writer  is  fufhciently  ilored  with 
accurate  oblervations  on  human  nature,  in  their  birth, 
like  many  of  the  fine  arts,  they  found  in  the  zealots  of 
religion  men  who  oppofed  their  progrefs.  However 
Heliodorus  may  have  delighted  thofe  who  were  not  in- 
fenfible  to  the  felicities  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  to 
the  enchanting  elegancies  of  fly le,  lie  raifed  himfelf, 
among  his  brother  ecclefiaftics,  enemies  ;  who  at  length 
fo  far  prevailed,  that  it  was  declared  by  a  fynod,  that 
his  performance  was  dangerous  to  young  perfons,  and 
that  if  the  author  did  not  fupprefs  it,  he  mult  refign  Ins 
bifhoprick.  We  are  told  he  preferred  his  romance 
to  his  bifhoprick.  Even  fo  late  as  in  Racine’s  time,  it 
was  held  a  crime  to  perufe  thefe  unhallowed  pages. 
He  informs  us,  that  the  firft  effufions  of  his  mufe  were 
in  confequence  of  ftudying  that  ancient  romance,  which 
fiis  mailer  obferving  him  to  devour  with  the  keennefs  of 
a  famifhed  man,  he  fnatched  it  from  his  hands  and  flung 
it  in  the  fire  ;  a  fecond  copy  experienced  the  fame  fate. 
What  could  Racine  do  ?  He  bought  a  third,  and  took 
the  precaution  of  devouring  it  fecretly  till  he  got  it  by 
heart ;  after  which  he  offered  it  to  his  mailer  with  a 
fmile  to  burn,  if  he  chofe,  like  the  others. 

The  dccifion  of  thefe  bigots  was  founded  in  their 
opinion  of  the  immorality  of  fuch  works.  They  alleged, 
that  the  writers  paint  too  warmly  to  the  imagination, 
addrefs  themfelves  too  forcibly  to  the  paffions ;  and  in 
general,  by  the  freedom  of  their  representations,  hover 
on  the  borders  of  indecency.  This  cenfure  is  certainly 
well-founded.  Many  of  the  old  romances,  and  even  of 
the  dramas,  a£led  in  Scotland  two  centuries  ago,  are 
fuch  as  common  proflitutes  would  in  this  age  think  in¬ 
decent.  But  we  are  at  prefent  concerned  with  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  romance. 

“  The  learned  Fleury  thinks  that  they  were  not  known 
till  the  12th  century,  and  gives  as  their  original  the 
hiftory  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  Verdier,  whole 
opinion  is  of  no  great  weight,  fays  the  invention  of  ro¬ 
mance  was  owing  to  the  Normans  of  France  j  and  that 
thefe  fi&ions  being  originally  written  in  the  old  Nor¬ 
man  language,  they  were  intitled  Normances  ;  the  name 
was  afterwards  altered  to  that  of  Romances .  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  borrowed  them  from  the  French,  called 
them  Romances ,  which  alfo  did  the  Italians. 

“  Horn  Rivet,  one  of  the  learned  affociates  of  the  con¬ 


gregation  of  St  Maur,  authors  of  the  Literary  Hiflory  Romanes* 
of  France,  fixes  their  origin  in  the  icth  century.  He  ~ 
fays,  that  the  moil  ancient  romance  known  wa3  one 
which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  that  century,  under 
the  title  of  Philomena ,  or  the  Beloved .  This  romance 
contains  the  pretended  exploits  of  Charlemagne  before 
Narbonne.  At  Touloufe,  he  tells  11s,  they  have  pre- 
ferved  a  copy  of  the  Philomena  in  its  original  language; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Romaunt  or  polifhed  ;  fuch  as  was 
then  fpoken  at  court.  They  preferred  this  language 
to  the  Latin,  which  was  then  that  of  the  common 
people,  but  vitiated  with  their  corruptions. 

u  So  far  have  we  travelled  on  the  road  of  conje&ure  : 
we  fhall  now  turn  into  the  path  of  fa£i.  It  is  certain 
that  thefe  compofitions  derive  their  name  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  were  firfl  written.  Abbe  Iraild 
lias  given  us  the  chara&er  of  the  eavliefl  romances, 
which  we  fhall  tranferibe;  for  to  add  to  what  is  well  ex* 
preffed,  however  it  may  pleafe  the  vanity  of  a  writer, 
feldom  tends  to  the  gratification  of  the  reader. 

‘  The  ftrft  romances  were  a  monftrous  affemblage 
of  hiftories,  irt  which  truth  and  fidtion  were  equally 
blended,  but  all  without  probability  ;  a  compofition  of 
amorous  adventures,  and  all  the  extravagant  ideas  of 
chivalry.  The  incidents  are  infinitely  multiplied;  defti* 
tute  of  connexion,  of  order,  and  art.  Thefe  are  the  an¬ 
cient  and  miferabk  romances  which  Cervantes,  in  his 
celebrated  fatirical  romance  of  Don  Quixote,  has  cover¬ 
ed  with  an  eternal  ridicule.’ 

“  It  is,  however,  from  thefe  productions  rather  in  their 
improved  (late,  that  poets  of  all  nations  have  drawn 
their  richefl  inventions.  The  agreeable  wildnefs  of  that 
fancy  which  charadterifed  the  ealiern  nations  was  caught 
by  the  crufaders.  When  they  returned  home,  they, 
mingled  in  their  own  the  culloms  of  each  country.  The 
Saracens,  who  were  men  like  themfelves,  beeaufe  they 
were  of  another  religion,  and  were  therefore  their  ene¬ 
mies,  were  pi&ured  under  the  tremendous  form  of  Pay - 
nim  Giants.  The  credulous  reader  of  that  day  followed 
with  trembling  anxiety  the  Rcdcrofi  Knight.  It  was- 
thus -that  fiClion  embeliifhed  religion,  and  religion  invi¬ 
gorated  fiClion.  Such  incidents  have  enlivened  the 
cantos  of  Arioflo,  and  adorned  the  epic  of  Taffo. 

Spenfer  is  the  child  of  their  creation ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  fome  of  the  bold  and 
ftrong  touches  of  Milton.” 

Other  circumftances  however  have  been*  affigned  as 
the  fources  of  thefe  extravagant  fictions.  “  Cadies  were 
ere&ed  to  repulfe  the  vagrant  attacks  of  the  Normans  ; 
and  in  France  (from  the  year  768  to  987)  thefe  places 
became  fatal  to  the  public  repofe.  The  petty  defpots 
who  raifed  thefe  caflles,  pillaged  whoever  palled,  and 
carried  off  the  females  who  plcafed  them.  Rapine,  of 
every  kind,  was  the  privilege  of  Lords!  Mezeray  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  from  thefe  circumftances  romancers 

have 


(a)  An  ingenious  and  learned  friend  inquires,  i  Is  not  the  romance  of  the  Golden  A fs,  by  Apuleius,  to  be 
confidered  as  an > earlier  fpecimen  than  that  of  Heliodorus  ?’  To  this  our  author  has  no  o.bje<Stion  ;  but  he  would 
not  warrant  any  romance  to  be  xhzjirjl  that  ever  was  written.  It  is  thus  that  fome  writers,  more  learned  than 
iagacious,  have  difeovered  the  firft  inventor  of  epiflolary  correfpondence.  A  lady  receives  this  honour:  fuch 
learning  is.  defperate  !  From  the  Afiatic  Researches  and  other  publications  on  Oriental  literature,  we  are  led  to 
believe,  that  the  native  country  of  romance  is  the  eafl ;  where  it  feems  to  have  flourifhed  in  all  its  extravagant 
.grandeur  from  time  immemorial* 


Romance. 
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have  invented  their  tales  of  knights-errant,  monfters,  and 
giants.  #  5 

«  De  Saint  Foix,  in  his  Hiftorical  Effays  on  this  fub- 
j eft,  thus  exprefles  himfelf :  4  Women  and  girls  were 
not  in  greater  fecurity  when  they  palled  by  abbeys. 
The  monks  fuftained  an  affault  rather  than  relinquifli 
their  prey:  if  they  faw  themfelves  lofing  ground,  they 
brought  to  their  walls  the  relies  of  fome  faint.  Then  it 
generally  happened  that  the  aflailants,  feized  with  aw¬ 
ful  veneration,  retired,  and  dared  not  to  purfue  their 
vengeance.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  enchanters,  of 
the  enchantments,  and  of  the  enchanted  caflles,  defcribed 
in  romances/ 

“  To  thefe  may  be  added  what  the  author  of  Northern 
Antiquities,  Vol.  I.  p.  243,  writes,  that  ‘  as  the  walls 
of  the  cattles  ran  winding  round  them,  they  often  called 
th£m  by  a  name  which  ftgnitted  ferpcnts  or  dragons;  and 
in  thefe  were  commonly  fecurtd  the  women  and  young 
maids  of  diftindtion,  who  were  feldom  fate  at  a  time 
when  fo  many  bold  warriors  were  rambling  up  and 
down  in  fearch  of  adventures.  It  was  this  cutto m 
which  gave  oceafion  to  ancient  romancers,  who  knew 
not  how  to  deferibe  any  thing  fiinply,  to  invent  fo 
many  fables  concerning  princeffes  of  great  beauty, 
guarded  by  dragons/ 

“  The  Italian  romances  of  the  14th  century  were 
fpread  abroad  in  great  numbers.  They  formed  the  po¬ 
lite  literature  of  the  day.  But  if  it  is  not  permitted  to 
authors  freely  to  exprefs  their  ideas,  and  give  full  play 
to  the  imagination,  thefe  works  mutt  never  be  plaeed 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  rigid  moralift.  They  indeed  puttied 
their  indelicacy  to  the  verge  of  groffnefs,  and  leemed 
rather  to  feek  than  to  avoid  feenes  which  a  modern 
would  blufh  to- deferibe.  They  (to  employ  the  expref- 
fion  of  one  of  their  authors)  were  not  alhamed  to  name 
what  God  had  created.  Cinthio,  Bandello,  and  others, 
but  chiefly  Boccaeio,  rendered  libertinifra  agreeable, 
by  the  fafeinating  charms  of  a  polifhed  ftyle,  and  a  lu¬ 
xuriant  imagination. 

“  This  however  mutt  not  be  admitted  as  an  apology 
for  immoral  works  ;  for  poifon  is  ilill  poifoiy  even  when 
it  is  delicious.  Such  works  were,  and  ft  ill  continue 
to  be,  the  favourites  of  a  nation  which  is  ttigmatifed 
for  being  prone  to  illicit  pleasures  and  impure  amouis. 
They  are  ilill  curious  in  their  editions,  and  are  not  par¬ 
simonious  in  their  price  for  what  they  call  an  uncaftra- 
ted  copy.  There  are  many  Italians,  not  literary  men, 
who  are  in  poifcilion  of  an  ample  library  oi  thefe  old 
novelifts. 

“  If  we  pafs  over  the  moral  irregularities  of  thefe  ro¬ 
mances,  we  may  difeover  a  rich  vein  of  invention,  which 
only  requires  to  be  releafed  from  that  rubbiih  which 
disfigures  it  to  become  of  an  invaluable  price.  The 
Decamerons,  the  Hecatommiti,  and  the  Novellas  of  thefe 
writers,  made  no  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  little  li¬ 
brary  of  our  Shakefpeare.  Chaucer  is- a  notorious  imi¬ 
tator  and  lover  of  them;  his  Knight’s  Tide  is  little  more-, 
than  a  paraplirafe  of  Boccacio’s  I  efeoide.  Fontaine 
has  caught  all  their  charms  with  all  their  licentioufnefs. 
From  fuch  works,  thefe  great  poets,  and  many  of  their 
contemporaries,  frequently  borrowed  their  plots ;  not 
uncommonly  kindled  at  their  flame  the  ardour  of  their 
genius;  but  bending  too.  fubmiffi.vely  to  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  tatte,  or  that  of  their  age,  in  extra&ing  the  ore, 
they  have  not  purified  it  of  the  alloy. 


c<  We  mutt  now  turn  our  contemplation  to  the  Frendh 
romances  of  the  laft  century.  They  were  then  carried 
to  a  point  of  perfection,  which  as  romances  they  can¬ 
not  exceed.  To  this  the  Aftrea  of  D’Urfe  greatly 
contributed.  It  was  followed  by  the  illuftrious  BafTa, . 
the  great  Cyrus,  Clelia,  See.  which,  though  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  prefent  age,  gave  celebrity  to  their  authors. 
Their  ftyle,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Aftrea,  is  diffufe  and 
infipid.  Zaide  (attributed  by  fome  to  Segrais,  but  by 
Huet.to  Madame  La  Fayette)  and  the  princefs  of 
Cleves  are  tranflated,  and  though  they  are  matterpieces 
of  the  kind,  were  never  popular  in  our  country,  and 
are  little  adapted  to  its  genius. 

“  It  is  not  furprifing  that  romances  have  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  pernicious  to  good  feufe,  morals,  tatte,  and  lite¬ 
rature.  It  was  in  this  light  they  were  confidered  by 
Boileau ;  becaufe  a  few  had  fucceeded,  a  croud  imita¬ 
ted  their  examples.  Gomberville  arid  Scudery,  and  a 
few  more  were  admired;  but  the  fatiiift  diffoived  the 
illufion.  This  he  did  mod  effe&ually  by  a  dialogue, 
in  which  he  ridicules  thofe  citizens  of  a  certain  diftrict, 
wlrofe  chara&ers  were  concealed  in  thefe  romances,  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  Brutus,  Horace  Codes,  Lucretius, 
and  Clelia.  This  dialogue  lie  only  read  to  his  friends, 
and  did  not  give  it  for  a  long  time  to  the  public,  as 
he  efteemed  mademoifelle  de  Scudery  :  but  when  at 
length  it  was  publiflied,  it  united  all  the  romance  wri¬ 
ters  againtt  our  fatirift. 

“  From  romances,  which  had  now  exliauftcd  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  public,  fprung  novels.  They  attempted 
to  allure  attention  by  this  inviting  title,  and  reducing 
their  works  from  ten  to  two  volumes.  The  name  of 
romance  difgufted  ;  and  they  fubftituted  thofe  of  hifto- 
ries,  lives,  memoirs,  and  adventures.  In  thefe  works 
(obferves  Irail)  they  quitted  the  unnatural  incidents, 
the  heroic  projects,  the  complicated  and  endlefs  in¬ 
trigues,  and  the  exertion  of  noble  paffions ;  heroes  were 
not  now  taken  from  the  throne,  they  were  fought  for 
even  amongft  the  loweft  ranks  of  the  people.  On  this 
fubjeCt,  I  ftmll  juft  obferve,  that  a  novel  is  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  poifon  in  the  hand  of  a  libertine  ;  it  may  be  a 
falutary  medicine  in  that  of  a  viituous  writer/’  See 
Novel. 

ROM  A  GN  Ay  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s 
territories,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ferrarefe, 
on  the  foutli  by  Tufcany  and  the  duchy  of  Uibino, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Bolognefe  and  a  part  of  Tufcany.  It  is  fertile 
in  corn,  wine,  oil,  fine  fruits,  and  paftures.  It  has 
alfo  mines,  mineral  waters,  and  falt-works,  which  make 
its  principal  revenue.  Ravenna  is  the  capital  town. 

ROMANIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bulgaria,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Black  Sea,  on  the,  foutli  by  the  Archipelago  and  the 
fea  of  Marmora,  and  on  the  weft  by  Macedonia  and 
Bulgaria;  being  200  miles  in  length  and  150  in* 
breadth.  It  was  formerly  called  Thrace ,  and  is  the 
principal  and  largeft  of  all  the  provinces  the  Turks  pof- 
fefs  in  Europe.  It  is  a  fruitful  country  in  corn  and 
paftures,  and  there  are  mines  of  filver,  lead,  and  alum. 
It  is  divided  into  three  great  governments  or  fangia- 
cates;  namely,  Kirkel,  of  which  Philipoli  is  the  ca- 
pital ;  Galipoli,  whofe  capital  is  of  the  fame  name  ; 
and  Byzantium,  or  Byzia,  or  Viza,  of  which  Con- 
ftantinople  is  the  capital.  The  Turks  bellow  the 

name 
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Romano,  namc  Qf  Romelia  on  all  the  territories  they  poffefs  in 
R<'mc-  f  Europe. 

ROMANO  (Giulio),  a  famous  painter,  was  the 
difciple  of  Raphael,  who  had  fuch  an  affedlion  for  him, 
that  he  appointed  him,  with  John  Francis  Penni,  his 
heir.  His  conceptions  were  more  extraordinary  and 
more  elevated  than  even  thofe  of  his  mailer,  but  not 
fo  natural.  He  was  wonderful  in  the  choice  of  atti¬ 
tudes  ;  but  did  not  perfectly  underhand  the  lights  and 
(hades,  and  is  frequently  harfh  and  ungracefuL  The 
folds  of  his  draperies,  fays  Du  Frefnoy,  are  neither 
beautiful  nor  great,  eafy  nor  natural,  but  all  extrava¬ 
gant,  like  the  fantaftical  habits  of  comedians.  He  was, 
however,  fuperior  to  moll  painters,  by  his  profound 
knowledge  of  antiquity  ;  and,  by  converfing  with  the 
works  of  the  moft  excellent  poets,  particularly  Homer, 
he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  qualifications  ncceflarily 
required  in  a  great  defigner.  Julio  Romano  was  alfo 
well  Hulled  in  architecture.  He  was  employed  by  car¬ 
dinal  de  Medicis,  who  was  afterwards  pope  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VII. 5  and  afterwards  went  to  Mantua, 
whither  he  was  invited  by  Frederic  Gonzaga,  marquis 
of  that  city,  in  order  to  avoid  his  being  jultly  punilhed 
for  his  having  drawn  at  Rome  the  defigns  ot  20  ob- 
feene  plates,  engraved  by  Mark  Antony,  to  which  A- 
retine  added  the  fame  number  of  fonnets.  Julio  Ro¬ 
mano  embellilhed  the  city  of  Mantua  with  many  of  his 
performances  both  in  painting  and  architecture  ;  and 
died  in  that  city  in  1545,  at  54  years  of  age,  much 
regretted  by  the  marquis,  who  had  an  extraordinary 
friendfhip  for  him. 

ROME,  a  very  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  fituated  on  the  river  Tiber,  in  E.  Long.  130.  N. 
Lat.  41.  4^.  once  the  capital  of  the  grcatdl  empire  in 
the  world ;  and  famous  in  modern  hillory  for  being  the 
centre  of  an  ecclefiallical  tyranny,  by  which  for  many 
ages  the  greatell  part  of  the  world  was  held'ln  fubjec- 
t  tion. 

Romans  de-  The  ancient  Romans  derived  their  origin  from  JE- 
feended^  neas  the  Trojan  hero  ;  and  though  fome  hillorians  pre- 
tend  to  treat  his  voyage  into  Italy  as  a  mere  fable,  yet 
no  fufficient  reafons  for  rejedting  this  account  have  been 
offered,  nor  has  any  more  probable  hillory  of  the  origin 
ef  the  Roman  name  been  given  ;  fo  that,  without  en¬ 
tering  into  the  difpute,  we  ftrall  proceed  to  the  hillory 
of  JEneas  and  his  fucceflbrs  as  they  are  recorded  by  the 
generality  of  Latin  writers. 

When  the  Greeks,  by  the  treachery  of  the  fons  of 
Antenor,  or  by  whatever  other  means  it  happened, 
were  become  mailers  of  Troy,  JEneas  with  the  forces 
under  his  command  retired  into  the  fortrefs  of  the  city, 
%  and  defended  it  bravely  for  fome  time  ;  but  yielding  at 
iEneas  flies  length  to  necefiity,  he  conveyed  away  his  gods,  his  fa- 
from  1  roy  ther,  wife,  and  children,  with  every  thing  he  had  that 
idi.  was  va^ua^e>  and,  followed  by  a  numerous  crowd  of 

Trojans,  fled  to  the  llrong  places  of  Mount  Ida.  Hi¬ 
ther  all  thofe  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  more  an¬ 
xious  than  the  reft  to  preferve  their  liberty,  flocked  to 
him  from  the  feveral  towns  of  Troas.  His  army  thus 
augmented  and  advantageoufly  polled,  he  continued 
quiet,  waiting  for  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  who, 
it  was  imagined,  would  return  home  as  foon  as  they 
had  pillaged  the  country.  But  thefe,  after  they  had 
enriched  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  Troy  and  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  turned  their  arms  againft  the  fu¬ 


gitives,  refolving  to  attack  them  in  their  ftrongdiolds  Rotw?,. 
upon  the  mountain.  JEneas,  to  avoid  the  hazard  of 
being  forced  in  his  laft  refuge,  had  recourfe  to  nego- 
ciation  ;  and,  by  his  heralds,  intreated  the  enemy  not  3 
to  conftrain  him  to  a  battle.  Peace  was  granted  him,  iVLkes  . 
on  condition  that  he  with  his  followers  quitted  the  Tro-  q^Greeks 
jan  territories;  and  the  Greeks,  on  their  part,  promi-  and  leave*  * 
fed  not  to  moleft  him  in  his  retreat,  but  to  let  him 
fafely  pafs  through  any  country  within  the  extent  of 
their  domination. 

Upon  this  aflurance  JEneas  equipped  a  fleet,  in  or¬ 
der  to  feck  a  fettlement  in  fome  foreign  land.  We  are 
told,  that  at  his  departure  he  left  his  eldell  fon  Afca- 
nins  with  the  Dafylites,  a  people  of  Bitliynia,  who  de- 
firtd  to  have  him  for  their  king  ;  but  that  the  young 
prince  did  not  remain  long  with  them  :  for  when  Sca- 
mandrius  (Allyanax),  with  the  reft  of  the  He&oridae 
whom  Neoptolemus  permitted  to  return  home  from 
Greece,  repaired  to  him,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head, 
and  led  them  back  to  their  native  country. 

The  Trojan  having  crofted  the  Hellelpont,  arrived 
in  the  peninfula  of  Pallene,  where  he  built  a  city,  call¬ 
ed  from  him  JEneia ,  and  left  in  it  a  part  of  that  mul¬ 
titude  which  had  followed  him.  From  thence  he  fail¬ 
ed  to  Delos  ;  and  thence  to  Cythera,  where  he  ere  fled 
a  temple  to  Venus.  He  built  another  to  the  fame  god- 
defs  in  Zacyuthus,  in  which  ifland  he  likewile  inftitu- 
ted  games,  called  the  races  of  JEneas  and  Venus  :  the 
llatues  of  both,  fays  Dionylius,  are  Handing  to  this 
day.  In  Leucas,  where  the  Trojans  landed,  was  to  be 
ieen,  in  the  fame  author’s  time,  a  temple  ere&ed  to  Ve¬ 
nus  the  mother  of  JF.neas.  Nor  were  A&ium  and  Am. 
bracia  without  monuments  that  teftified  his  arrival  in 
thofe  places.  At  Dodona  were  found  brazen  vafes, 
upon  which  the  name  of  the  Trojan  hero,  who  had 
made  an  offering  of  them  to  Jupiter,  was  engraven  in 
old  charaflers.  Not  far  from  Buthrotos,  in  Epirus,  a 
Trojan  camp  which  had  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time, 
retained  the  name  of  Troja .  All  thefe  antiquities,  ftill 
fubfifting  in  the  reign  of  Anguilus,  were  then  looked 
upon  as  indifputable  proofs  of  JEneas’ s  voyage  to  Epi¬ 
rus  :  “  and  that  he  came  into  Italy  (adds  the  fame 
Dionylius)  we  have  the  concurrent  teftiinony  of  all  the 
Romans ;  the  ceremonies  they  obferve  in  their  facri- 
fiees  and  feilivals  bear  \yitnefs  to  it,  as  alfo  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  books,  the  Pythian  oracles,  and  many  other  things 
which  nobody  can  reafonably  rejefl  as  invented  merely 
for  ornamellt.,, 

The  iirft  land  of  Italy  which  JEneas  made,  after 
crofting  the  Ionian  fea,  was  cape  Minerva,  in  lapygia  ; 
and  here  he  went  on  fhore.  Sailing  afterwards  from 
hence,  and  coafting  along  the  fouth-eafl  of  Italy  and, 
the  eaft  and  louth  tides  of  Sicily,  he  arrived  with  hia, 
fleet  either  by  choice  or  by  ftrefs  of  weather  at  the  port 
of  Drepanum  in  that  ifland.  Elymus  and  JEgcftus,  who 
had  efcaped  from  Troy  a  little  before  him,  had  brought 
a  Trojan  colony  t©  this  place.  JEneas  augmented  it 
by  a  good  number  of  his  followers,  whom,  pleafed  to 
have  found  a  fafe  refling  place  after  many  dangers  and 
fatiguing  voyages,  he  willingly  left  behind  him  at  their 
requeft  ;  though  certain  authors  pretend  that  he  was 
conftrained  to  it  by  the  difficulty  of  tranfpOrting  them, 
becaufe  fome  Trojan  women,  \v£ary  of  the  fea,  had  * 
burnt  a  confiderable  part  of  his  fhips. 

JEneas,  leaving  Drepanum,  ilecred  his  courfe  for  I- 
+  taly 
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Rnmc  taly  acrofs  the  Tyrrhenian  fea.  To  the  cape  where  he 
firft  landed,  he  gave  the  name  Palinurus,  from  one  of 
his  pilot?  who  died  there.  The  little  ifland  of  Leuca- 
fia,  not  far  diftant,  whither  he  failed  next,  got  its  name 
in  like  manner  from  a  daughter  of  ./Eneas’s  filler,  who 
there  ended  her  days.  The  port  of  Mifemim,  the  ifland 
of  Prochyta,  and  the  promontory  of  Cajeta,  where  he 
fncceflivcly  arrived,  were  fo  called  from  being  the  bu¬ 
rial  places,  the  firft  of  a  noble  Trojan  his  companion, 
the  fecond  of  his  klnfvvoman,  and  the  third  of  his 
nurfe.  At  length  the  Trojan  prince  and  his  choien 
^  band  finifhed  their  tedious  and  painful  voyages  on  the 

Lands  in  coaft  of  the  fince  famous  Latium.  This  was  a  fmal! 
Italy.  territory  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Tiber,  contain- 
ing  a  part  of  the  prefent  Campagna  Hi  Roma  :  Latinas 
was  the  king  of  it  ;  his  capital  town,  Laurentum  ;  his 
fubje&s,  a  people  who,  till  his  time  called  Aborigines, 
had  from  him  taken  the  name  of  Latins  Here,  far 
removed  from  their  implacable  enemies  the  Greeks, 
./Eneas  and  his  followers  undertook  to  raife  a  fecond 
Troy:  they  fortified  a  camp  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ty- 
ber,  gave  it  the  name  of  Troy,  and  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  a  quiet  fettlement,  and  a  period  ta 
all  their  unhappy  adventures. 

When  >Eneas  arrived  in  Italy,  Latinus  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Rutuli,  a  neighbouring  people,  in 
which  lie  was  attended  but  with  very  indifferent  fuecefs, 
when  news  was  brought  him  that  a  foreign  army  had 
made  a  defeent  on  his  coafls,  pillaged  the  maritime  part 
of  his  dominions,  and  were  fortifying  themfelves  in  a 
camp  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fea.  Hereupon  he 
marched  againfl  them  with  all  his  forces,  hoping  to 
oblige  them  to  rcimbark  and  abandon  his  dominions, 
without  meeting  with  any  great  refinance  from  a 
band  of  vagabonds,  as  he  fuppofed,  or  pirates,  come 
only  to  feek  for  plunder :  but  finding  them,  as  he 
drew  near,  well-armed,  and  regularly  drawn  up,  he 
thought  it  advifable  to  forbear  engaging  troops  that 
appeared  fo  well  difeiplined  ;  and,  inftead  of  venturing 
a  battle,  to  defire  a  parley.  In  this  conference  Lati¬ 
nus  underfianding  who  they  were,  and  being  at  the 
fame  time  ftruck  with,  terror,  and  touched  with  com*- 
paffion  for  thofe  brave  but  unfortunate  men,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  affigned  them  a  tra6l  of 
land  for  a  fettlement,  on  condition  that  they  ftiould 
employ  their  arms  and  exert  their  valour  in  defence  of 
5  his  dominions,  and  look  upon  the  Rutuli  as  a  common 
Enter*  Into  enemy.  This  condition -dSneas  readily  accepted;  and 
w  comP^e^  with  his  engagement  fo  faithfully,  that  La- 

nus  and  *  tinus  came  at  length  to  repofe  an  entire  confidence  in. 
m arri-is  hi-  the  Trojan  ;  and  iu  proof  of  it  gave  him  Lavinia,  his 
daughter,  daughter  and  only  child,  in  marriage,  fecuring  to  him 
by  that  means  the  fucceflion  to  the  throne  of  Latium. 

*  jEneas,,  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  Latinus,  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  Lavinia,  gave  her  name  to  the  camp  he 
had  pitched  and  inflead  of  Troy  called  it.  Lain- 
tiium.  The  Trojans  followed  the  example  of  their 
leader  ;  and  by  making  alliances  with  La-tin  families,  be¬ 
came,  in  a  ihort  time,  one  and  die  fame  people  with 
the  Latins. 

In  the  mean  time  Turnus,  the  queen’s  nephew,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  palace  under  the  eye  of 
Latinus,  and  entertained  hopes  of  marrying  Lavinia 
and'  fucceeding  to  the.-  throne,  feeing  the  princefs  be- 
Hawed  on  a  ftranger,  and  all  his  view's  defeated,  went 


over  to  the  Rutuli ;  and  by  ft ir ring  them  up,  brought  Rome. 
011  a  battle  between  them  and  the  Latins,  in  which  * 
both  he  and  Latinus  were  killed.  Thus  ./Eneas,  by  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  by  that  of  a  troublefome 
rival,  came  into  the  quiet  poflefiion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Latium,  which  he  governed  with  great  wifdom,  and 
tranfmitted  to  his  pofterity, 

./Eneas  is  faid  to  have  reigned  three  years  ;  during 
which  time  he  eftabli'hed  the  worfhip  of  the  gods  of  his 
own  country,  and  to  the  religion  of  the  Latins  added 
that  of  Troy.  The  two  Palladiums,  which  had  been 
the  protectors  of  that  city,  became  the  tutelary  deities 
of  Laviniiim,  and,  in  after  ages,  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire.  The  worfhip  of  Vefla  was  likewife  introduced 
by  iEneas  ;  and  virgins,  from  her  called  Veftals,  were 
appointed  to  keep  a  fire  continually  burning  in  honour 
of  that  goddefs.  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  many  other  deities^ 
who  had  been  revered  in  Troy,  became,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  known  to  the  Latins  by  means  of  ./Eneas;  which; 
gave  occafion  to  the  poets  of  reprefenting  him  under 
the  character  of  a  pious  hero. 

While  ./Eneas  was  thus  employed,  the  Rutuli,  an¬ 
cient  enemies  of  the  Latin  name,  entering  into  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Mezentius  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  took 
the  field  with  a  defign  to  drive  out  thofe  new-comers, 
of  whofe  power  they  began  to  conceive  no  fmall  jea- 
loufy.  ./Eneas  marched  out  again  11  them  at  the  Head  His  death*, 
of  his  Trojans  and  Latins.  Hereupon  a  buttle  enfued, 
which  killed  till  night  ;  when  ./Eneas  being  pufhed  to 
the  banks  of  the  Numicus,  which  ran  clofe  by  Lavi- 
nium,  and  forced  into  that  river,  was-  there  drowned. 

The  Trojans  concealed  his  body  ;  and  pretending  that 
he  had  vanifiied  away  on  a  hidden,  made  him  pafs  for 
a  deity  among  his  credulous  fubje&s,  who  accordingly 
erected  a  temple  to  him  under  the  title  of  Jupiter  In - 
digs.  r 

Upon  the  death  of  ./Eneas,  his  fon  Euryleon,  called  Succeeded 
alfo  Afcomus  and  lulus %  afeended  the,  throne  ;  but  as  by  his  font 
the  young  king  did  not  thinks  it  advifable  to  -  venture  icamus*’ 
a  battle  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  with  a  for¬ 
midable  enemy,  who  promifed  himfelf  great  fuccefs 
from  the  death  of  ./Eneas,  he  had  the  prudence  to  con¬ 
fine  himfelf  within  the  walls  of  Lavinium,  and  to  try 
whether  he  could,  by  an  honourable  treaty,  put  an  end 
to  fo  dangerous  a  war.  But  the  haughty  Mezentius 
demanding  of  the  Latins,  as-  one  of  the  conditions  of 
a  peace,  that,  they  Ihould  pay  him  yearly,  by  way  of 
tribute,  all  the  wine  produced  in  the  territory  of  La¬ 
tium,  Afeanius  rejt&ed  the  propofal  with  the  utmofl 
indignation  ;  and  having  caufed  all  the  vines  through¬ 
out  his  dominions. to  be  confecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  by 
that  means  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  comply  with  the- 
enemy’s  requefl,  he  refolved  to  make  a  vigorous  fally, 
and  tiy  whether  he  could,  by  force  of  arms,  bring  the 
infulting  Tyrrhenian  to  more  reafonable  terms.  The 
main  body  of  the  enemy’s  army  was  encamped' at  fome 
diftance  from  Lavinium  ^  but  Laufus,  the  fon  of  Me¬ 
zentius,  with  the  flower  of  their  youth  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  lay  entrenched  at  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 

The  Trojans,  who  had  been  long  accullomed  to  make 
vigorous  failles,  marching  out  in  the  night,  attacked 
thepoft  where  Laufus  commanded,  forced  his  entrench¬ 
ments,  and  obliged  the  troops  he  had  with  him  to  fave 
themfelves  by  flying  to  the  main  body  of  the  army  en¬ 
camped  on  the  plain;  but  the  unqxpeded  arrival  and; 
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overthrow  of  their  advance-guard  ftruck  them  with  fuch 
terror,  that,  inilead  of  flopping  the  flight  of  their  com¬ 
panions,  they  fled  with  them,  iu  great  diforder,  to  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  The  Latins  purfned  them, 
and  in  the  pnrfuit  Laufus  was  killed :  whofe  death  fo 
difeouraged  Mezentius,  that  he  immediately  fued  for 
peace  ;  which  was  granted  him,  upon  condition,  that 
for  the  future  the  Tiber  fhould  be  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  Latin  and  Hetrurian  territories. 

In  the  mean  time  Lavinia,  who  had  been  left  with 
child  by  JEneas,  entertaining  a  flrong  jealoufy  of  the 
ambition  of  her  fon-in-Iaw,  retired  to  the  woods,  and 
was  there  peaceably  delivered  of  a  fon,  who,  from  his 
father,  was  named  JEneas ,  and,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  had  the  furname  of  Sylvius  :  but  as  the  queen’s 
flight,  who  had  difappeared  on  a  fudden,  raifed  fufpi- 
cions  at  Lavinium  prejudicial  to  the  reputation  of  Af- 
canius,  he  ufed  all  poflible  means  to  remove  them,  cau- 
fed  diligent  fearch  to  be  made  after  Lavinia,  calmed 
her  fears,  and  prevailed -upon  her  to  return  to  the  town 
with  her  fon,  whom  he  ever  after  treated  as  a  brother. 
Lavinium  grew  every  day  more  populous ;  but  as  it 
was  in  reality  the  patrimony  of  Lavinia,  and  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  of  her  fon  Sylvius,  Afcanius  refolved  to  refign 
IO  it  to  them,  and  build  elfewhere  another  city  for  him- 

Afcanius  felf.  This  he  made  the  place  of  his  rclidence,  and  the 

.found*  Alba  capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  calling  it  Alla  Longa  ; 

i011sa‘  Alba,  from  a  white  fow,  which  we  are  told  tineas 

had  found  in  the  place  where  it  was  built ;  and  Longa, 
to  diftinguilh  it  from  another  .town  of  the  fame  name 
in  the  country  of  the  Marfi ;  or  rather,  becaufe  it  ex¬ 
tended,  without  having  much  breadth,  the  whole  length 
of  a  lake  near  which  it  was  built.  It  was  30  years  af¬ 
ter  the  building  of  Lavinium  that  Afcanius  fixed  his 
abode  at  Alba  ;  and  there  he  died,  after  a  reign  of 
•about  38  years,  12  of  which  he  had  refided  at  his  new 
fettlement.  He  left  a  fon  called  lulus ;  fo  that  between 
him  and  Sylvius  lay  the  right  of  fuccefiion  to  the  La¬ 
tin  throne;  the  latter  being  the  fon,  and  the  former  the 
grandfon,  of  jEneas. 

The  Latins  not  thinking  it  their  interefl  to  continue 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  flates,  refolved  to  unite 
Alba  and  Lavinium  into  one  fovereignty ;  and  as  Syl- 
XI  vius  was  born  of  Lavinia  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and 
ns  the  had  thereby  an  undoubted  title  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
kingdum.  grandfather,  whereas  the  other  was  but  the  fon  .of  a 
ft  ranger,  the  Latins  bellowed  the  crown  on  Sylvius  ; 
and,  to  make  lulus  fome  amends,  decreed  to  him  the 
fovereign  power  in  affairs  of  religion $  a  power  which 
thenceforth  continued  in  his  family.  Sylvius  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  13  kings  of  the  fame  race,  who  for  near  400 
years  reigned  at  Alba  ;  but  we  fear ce  know  any  thing 
of  them  bdides  their  names,  and  the  years  of  their  re- 
ipe&ive  reigns.  jEu°as  Sylvius  died,  after  a  reign  of 
29  years.  Hio  fon,  called  alfo  JEneas  Sylvius ,  govern¬ 
ed  Latium  3  1  years.  Latinus  Sylvius ,  who  fucceeded 
him,  fwayed  the  feeptre  fo;  the  fpace  of  51  years  — 
Alba  reigned  39  ;  Capetus,  by  Livy  named  Atys>  26  ; 
Capis,  28  ;  and  Capetus,  13.  Tiberinus,  who  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him,  engaged  in  a  war  which  proved  fatal  to 
him  ;  for  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  Albula,  he  was  forced  into  that  river  and  drowned. 
sOrigin  of  From  him  the  river  took  the  name  of  Tiber ,  which  it 
has  borne  ever  fince.  Agrippa  fucceeded  Tiberinus 
after  a  reign  of  eight  years  ;  and  left  the  throne,  which 
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he  had  held  41  years,  to  Alladius  ;  who  reigned  *9,  and  Rome, 
was  fucceeded  by  Aventinus,  who  left  his  name  to  the 
hill  Aventinus,  where  lie  was  interred.  Proca*,  who 
fucceeded  him,  and  reigned  23  years,  was  the  father  of 
Numitor  and  Amulius  ;  and  at  his  death  bequeathed 
the  throne  to  his  elder  fon  Numitor.  But  Amulius, 
who  furpafied  his  brother  in  courage  and  underftanding, 
drove  him  from  the  throne  ;  and  to  fecure  it  to  himfelf, 
murdered  JEgeftus,  Numitor’s  only  fon,  and  confe- 
crated  his  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  the  worfiiip  of 
Vella,  by  which  file  was  obliged  to  perpetual  virginity.  13 
But  this  precaution  proved  ineffe&ual ;  for  as  the 
tal  was  going  to  a  neighbouring  fpring  to  fetch  water  gyXvia. 
for  the  performance  of  a  facrifice  to  Mars,  fhe  was  met 
and  ravilhed  by  a  man  In  a  military  habrt,  like  that  in 
which  the  god  Mars  is  reprefented.  Some  authors 
-think  that  this  counterfeit  Mars  was  a  lover  come  thi¬ 
ther  by  her  appointment ;  others  charge  Amulius  him- 
felf  with  ufing  this  violence  to  his  niece,  not  fo  much  to 
gratify  his  lult,  as  to  have  a  pretence  to  deftroy  her.— 

For  ever  after  he  caufed  her  to  be  carefully  watched, 
till  file  was  delivered  of  two  Tons  ;  and  then  exaggerat¬ 
ing  her  crime  in  an  affembly  of  the  people,  he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  fentence  her  to  death,  and  to  condemn 
the  fruit  of  her  criminal  amour  to  be  thrown  into  the  14 
Tiber.  The  fentence  againll  Rhea  was,  according  to  Of  Ronm- 
fome  authors,  changed  by  Amulius,  at  the  requell  of ius  an<i 
his  daughter  Antlio,  into  perpetual  confinement,  butmus* 
executed  againll  the  twins ;  who  being  laid  in  a  wooden  7 
-trough,  and  carried  to  the  foot  of  mount  Palatine,  were 
there  turned  adrift  on  the  Tiber,  which  at  that  time 
overflowed  its  banks.  But  the  wind  and  llrcam  proved 
both  fo  favourable,  that  at  the  fall  of  the  water  the  two 
infants  were  left  fafe  on  the  ftrand,  and  were  there  hap¬ 
pily  found  by  Fauftulus,  the  chief  of  the  king’s  Ihep- 
herds,  and  fuckled  by  his  wife  Acca  Laurentia,  who 
for  her  diforderly  life  was  called  Lupa  ;  and  this  pro¬ 
bably  gave  rife  to  the  fabulous  miracle  of  their  being 
nurfed  by  a  wolf. 

As  Faufluhis  was  probably  well  acquainted  with  the 
birth  of  the  twins,  he  took  more  than  ordinary  care  of 
their  education,  and  fent  them  to  Gabii  to  be  inflru£led 
there  in  Greek  literature.  As  they  grew  up,  they 
appeared  to  have  fomething  great  in  their  mien  and  air 
which  commanded  refpe£l ;  and  the  afeendant  which 
they  alfumed  over  the  other  fhepherds  made  them  dread¬ 
ed  in  the  forells,  where  they  exercifed  a  fort  of  empire. 

A  quarrel  happening  between  the  herdfmen  of  Amulius 
and  thofe  of  Numitor,  the  two  brothers  took  the  part 
of  the  former  againll  the  latter  ;  and  fome  blood  being 
fhed  in  the  fray,  the  adverfe  party,  to  be  revenged  ont 
Romulus  and  Remus  (for  lb  the  twins  were  called),  on 
the  feftival  of  Lupercalia,  furprifed  Remus,  and  carried 
him  before  Numitor,  to  be  puniflied  according  to  his 
deferts.  But  Numitor  feeling  himfelf  touched  in  the 
prifoner’s  favour,  alked  him  where  he  was  born,  and 
who  were  his  parents.  His  anfwer  immediately  ftruck 
Numitor  with  a  lively  remembrance  of  his  two  grand- 
forts  ;  their  age,  which  was  about  i  8  years,  agreed  with 
the  time  when  the  two  infants  were  expofed  upon  the 
Tiber  ;  and  there  needed  no  more  to  change  Iris  anger 
into  tendernefs. 

In  the  mean  time  Romulus,  eager  to  refeue  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  purfue  thofe  who  had  carried  him  off,  was 
preparing  to  be  revenged  on  tkem ;  but  Fauflulus  dif- 
3  fuaded 
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fcome.  fuaded  him  from  it ;  and  on  that  occafidn,  difclofing  to 
'  him  his  birth,  awakened  in  his  bread  fentiments  worthy* 
of  his  extra&io'm  He  refolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  at* 
tempt  the  delivering  of  his  mother  and  grandfather  from 
dppreftion.  With  this  view  he  affembled  the  country 
people,  over  whom  he  had  affumed  a  kind  of  fovereign- 
ty,  and  engaged  them  to  come  to  the  city  on  an  ap¬ 
pointed  day,  and  enter  it  by  different  gates*  provided 
with  arms,  which  they  were  to  Conceal.  While  Ro¬ 
mulus  was  thus  difpofing  every  thing  for  the  execution 
of  his  dedgn,  Numitor  made  the  fame  difeovery  to  Re¬ 
mus  concerning  his  parents,  and  the  opprefiions  they 
groaned  under  ;  which  fo  fired  him,  that  he  was  ready 
to  embark  in  any  enterprife.  But  Numitor  took  care 
to  moderate  the  tranfports  of  his  grandfqn,  and  only 
defired  him  to  acquaint  his  brother  with  what  he  had 
heard  from  him,  and  to  fend  him  to  his  houfe.  Ro¬ 
mulus  foon  came,  and  was  followed  by  Fauffulus,  who 
took  with’him  the  trough  or  fkiff  in  whieh  the  twins  had 
been  expofed*  to  fhoW  it  to  Numitor :  but,  as  the  fhep- 
herd  betrayed  an  air  of  Concern  and  earneflnefs  in  his 
looks,  he  was  flopped  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  led  before 
Amulius,  and  examined  concerning  his  burden.  It 
was  eafily  known  by  its  make  and  infeription,  which 
Was  ftill  legible  ;  and  therefore  Fauftulus  owned  what  it 
Was,  and  cortfefTed  that  the  twins  were  living  j  but,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  pretended  that  they  were  feeding 
flocks  in  a  remote  defert.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Ufurper’s  death  being  refolved  on,  Remus  undertook  to 
raife  the  city,  and  Romulus  to  invefl  the  king’s  palace. 
The  country  people  Came  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
formed  themfelves  into  companies  each  confiding  of  i  oo 
men.  They  had  no  other  enfigns  but  bundles  of  hay 
hanging  upon  long  poles,  which  the  Latins  at  that  time 
called  manipufi ;  and  henee  came  the  name  of  manipu- 
laresy  originally  given  to  troops  raifed'in  the  country* 
With  this  tumultuous  army  Romulus  befet  the  avenues 
of  the  palace,  forced  the  guard,  and  having  killed  the 
tyrant,  after  he  had  reigned  42  years,  reftoied  his 
grandfather  Numitor  to  the  throne. 

Affairs  being  thus  fettled  at  Alba,  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  by  the  advice  of  Numitor,  undertook  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  new  colony.  The  king  bellowed  on  them 
tliofe  lands  near  the  Tiber  where  they  had  been 
brought  up,  fupplie'd  them  with  all  manner  of  inflru- 
ments  for  breaking  up  ground,  with  Haves,  and  beads 
of  burden,  and  granted  full  liberty  to  his  fubje&s  to 
join  them.  Hereupon  mod  of  the  Trojans,  of  whom 
there  dill  remained  50  families  in  Auguflus’s  time, 
Chofe  to  follow  the  fortune  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  as 
did  alfo  the  inhabitants  of  Pallantium  and  Saturnia, 
two  fmall  towns.  For  the  more  fpeedy  carrying  on  of 
the  work,  it  was  thought  proper  to  divide  tliofe  who 
were  to  be  employed  in  the  building  of  the  eity  into 
two  companies,  one  under  the  command  of  Romulus, 
the  other  of  Remus ;  but  this  divifion,  which  was  de- 
figned  purely  with  a  view  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
that  the  two  parties  might  work  by  way  of  emulation, 
gave  birth  to  two  fadlions,  and  produced  ajealoufy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  brothers,  which  broke  out  when  they 
came  to  choofe  a  place  for  the  building  of  their  new 
city  ;  for  Remus  was  for  the  Aventine,  and  Romulus 
for  the  Palatine  mount.  Upon  whieh,  the  matter  be* 
kig  referred  to  their  grandfather,  he  advifed  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  to  have  recourfe  to  the  gods,  and  to 
Vot.  XVI.  Part  I, 
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put  an  end  to  the  difpute  by  augury,  to  which  he  was  Rome, 
himfelf  greatly  addidled.  The  day  appointed  for  the  *  ^ 

ceremony  being  come,  the  brothers  pofled  themfelves 
each  upon  his  hill ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  whoever 
fiiould  fee  the  firff  flight,  or  the  greateff  number,  of 
vultures,  fhould  gain  his  caufe.  After  the  two  rivals 
had  waited  feme  time  for  the  appearance  of  a  favour¬ 
able  omen,  Romulus,  before  any  had  appeared,  feat  to 
acquaint  his  brother  that  he  had  feen  fome  vultures  ; 
but  Remus,  having  a&ually  feen  fix,  while  his  brother’s 
meffengers  were  yet  on  their  way,  haflened,  on  their  ar¬ 
rival,  to  mount  Palatine,  to  examine  the  truth  of  what 
they  had  told  him.  He  had  no  fooner  got  thither,  than 
by  an  unexpected  good  fortune  twelve  vultures  appear¬ 
ed  to  Romulus.  Thefe  he  immediately  fliowed  to  his 
brother ;  and,  tranfported  with  joy,  defired  him  to 
judge  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  what  his  meffengers  had 
told  him.  However,  Remus  difeovered  the  deceit  ; 
and,  being  told  that  Romulus  had  not  feen  the  twelve 
vultures  till  after  lie  had  feen  fix,  he  infilled  on  the  time 
of  his  feeing  them,  and  the  other  on  the  number  of 
birds  he  had  feen.  This  widened  the  breach  between 
the  two  brothers ;  and,  their  parties  being  divided, 
while  eaeh  man  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  his  leader,  the 
difpute  grew  fo  warm,  that,  from  words  they  came  at 
length  to  blows.  The  Ihepherd  Fauftulus,  who  was 
equally  dear  to  both  the  brothers,  endeavouring  to 
part  the  combatants,  was  by  an  unknown  hand  laid  16 
dead  on  the  fpot.  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  Remus  I>^ath  of 
likewife  loft  his  life  in  the  fray;  but  the  greater  num- R,cniU3* 
her  place  his  death  later,  and  fay  that  he  was  killed  by 
one  Fabius,  for  having,  in  dcriftori,  leaped  over  the 
wall  of  the  new  city  :  but  Livy  fays,  the  more  com¬ 
mon  report  was,  that  Remus  fell  by  the  hand  of  his 
brother. 

Romulus,  being  now  head  of  the  colony,  by  having  fo  no  anon 
got  the  better  of  his  brother’s  party  in  the  late  engage*  ^omc* 
ment,  applied  his  thoughts  wholly  to  the  building  of 
the  city,  which  he  propofed  to  call  after  his  own  name. 

He  chofe  mount  Palatine  for  its  fituation,  and  perform¬ 
ed  all  thofe  ceremonies  which  the  fuperilition  of  the 
Hetrurians  had  introduced*  He  firft  offered  faerifices 
to  the  gods,  and  ordered  all  the  people  to  do  the  fame  ; 
and  from  that  time  decreed,  that  eagles  fhould  be  the 
aufpices  of  his  new  colony.  After  this,  great  fires  were 
kindled  before  their  tents,  and  all  the  people  leaped 
through  the  flames  to  purify  themfelves.  When  this 
ceremony  was  over,  they  dug  a  treneh  round  the  fpot 
where  the  affemblies  of  the  people  were  afterwards 
held,  and  threw  into  it  the  firft* fruits  of  whatever  they 
were  allowed  to  make  life  of  for  food  ;  every  man  of  the 
colony  was  ordered  to  call  into  the  fame  treneh  an 
handful  of  earth,  brought  either  from  his  own  or  fome 
neighbouring  country.  The  trench  they  called  Mundus * 
that  is,  the  world ,  and  made  it  the  centre  round  which 
the  city  was  to  be  built.  Then  Romulus,  yoking  an 
ox  and  a  cow  to  a  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was 
brafs,  marked  out,  by  a  deep  furrow,  the  whole  compafs 
of  the  city.  Thefe  two  animals,  the  fymbols  of  marri¬ 
age,  by  whieh  cities  are  peopled,  were  afterwards  flain 
upon  the  altar.  Ail  the  people  followed  the  plough, 
throwing  inwards  the  clods -of  earth  which  the  plougli- 
fliare  fometimes  turned  outwards.  Wherever  a  gate 
was  to  be  made,  the  plough  was  lifted  up,  and  carried  4 
and  hence  came  the  Latin  word  porta ,  “  a  gate/’  de-"* 
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R^me.  rived  frohi  the  verb  portare ,  i(  to  carry As 

— - -  Palatine  Hood  by  itfelf,  the  whole  was  inclofed  within 

the  line  made  by  the  plough,  which  formed  almoft  the 
figure  of  a  fquare  ;  whence,  by  Dionyfius  Halicarnaf- 
fenfis,  it  is  called  Roma  Quadrata. 

As  to  the  exadt  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  there 
is  a  great  difagreement  among  hiftorians  and  chronolo- 
gers.  Fabius  Pidtor,  the  mod  ancient  of  all  the  Roman 
writers,  places  it  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  Olympiad  ; 
that  is,  according  to  the  computation  of  Uiher,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3256,  of  the  flood  1600,  and  748 
before  the  Chriftian  sera.  The  Romans,  if  wc  may  fo 
call  them,  began  to  build,  as  Plutarch  and  others  in- 
form  us,  on  the  21ft  of  April;  which  day  was  then 
confecrated  to  Pales,  goddefs  of  the  fhepherds  ;  whence 
the  feftival  of  Pales,  and  that  of  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  were  afterwards  jointly  celebrated  at  Rome. 

When  Rome  had  received  the  utmoft  perfedtion 
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a^pooifviJ-1  which  its  poor  and  rude  founder  could  give  it,  it 
lage.  confided  of  about  icoo  houfes,  or  rather  huts;  and 
was  properly  fpeaking  a  beggarly  village,  whereof 
the  principal  inhabitants  followed  the  plough,  being 
obliged  to  cultivate  vith  their  own  hands  the  ungrateful 
foil  of  a  barren  country  which  they  had  fhared  among 
themfelves.  Even  the  walls  of  Romulus's  palace  were 
made  of  rufhes,  and  covered  with  thatch.  As  every 
oqe  had  cliofen  his  ground  to  build  upon,  without  any 
regard  to  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  the 
flreets,  if  we  may  fo  call  them,  were  both  crooked  and 
harrow.  In  fliort,  Rome,  till  it  was  rebuilt  after  the 
burning  of  it  by  the  Gauls,  was  rather  a  diforderly  heap 
of  huts,  than  a  city  built  with  any  regularity  or  order. 

As  foon  as  the  building  of  the  city  was  finifhed,  Ro¬ 
mulus  affembled  the  people,  and  defired  them  to  choofe 
what  kind  of  government  they  would  obey.  At  that 
time  monarchy  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  Romulus  was  ele&ed  king.  Before  he 
afeended  the  throne,  however,  he  confulted  the  will  of 
the  gods  by  augury  ;  and  having  received  a  favourable 
anfwer,  it  thence  became  an  eftablifhed  cuftom  to  have 
recourfe  to  augury  before  the  raifing  any  one  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  king,  prieft,  or  any  public  employment.  After 
this  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ellablifhment  of  good  or¬ 
der  and  fubordination  among  Ills  fubjedts.  He  piit  on 
a  habit  of  didindtion  for  himfelf,  appointed  1  2  lf&ors 
to  attend  him  as  guards,  divided  his  fubjedts,  who  at  this 
,  time  confided  only  of  33,000  men,  into  curia ,  decuria  * 
patricians ,  plebeians ,  patrons ,  client j,  &c.  for  an  account 
of  which,  fee  thefe  articles  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet.  A  fter  this  he  formed  a  fenate  confiding 
of  100  perfons,  chofen  from  among  the  patricians  ;  and 
a  guard  of  300  young  men  called  celeres ,  who  attended 
the  king,  and  fought  cither  oh  foot  or  on  horfeback  as 
occafion  required.  The  king’s  office  at  home  was  to 
take  care  of  religious  affairs,  to  be  the  guardian  of  laws 
and  cudoms ;  to  decide  the  weightier  caufes  between 
man  and  man,  referring  thofe  of  fmaller  moment  to  the 
fenate  ;  to  call  together  the  fenators,  and  affemble  the 
people,  fird  delivering  his  own  opinion  concerning 
the  affair  he  propofed,  and  then  ratifying  by  his  confent 
what  was  agreed  on  by  the  majority.  Abroad,  and  in 
the  time  of  war,  he  was  to  command  the  army  with  ab- 
folute  authority,  and  to  take  care  of  the  public  money. 
The  fenate  were  not  only  to  be  judges  in  matters  of  fmall 
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mount  importance,  but  to  debate  and  tefolve  upon  fuch  puttie  Romo 

affairs  as  the  king  propofed,  and  to  determine  them  by  - v-— 

a  plurality  of  voices.  The  people  were  allowed  to 
create  magillrates,  enadl  laws,  and  refolve  upon  any  war 
which  the  king  propofed  ;  but  in  all  thefe  things  the 
confent  of  the  fenate  was  neceffary. 

Romulus  next  proceeded  to  fettle  the  religious  af¬ 
fairs  of  his  people.  Many  of  the  Trojan  and  Phry¬ 
gian  deities  were  added  to  thofe  whom  the  Aborigines 
or  Italian  natives  already  worshipped.  He  chofe  prieds, 
indituted  feftivals,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  regular 
fyftem  of  religion  ;  after  which,  as  liifc  colony  was  *ull 
thinly  peopled,  he  opened  an  afylum  for  fugitive  Haves, 
homicides,  outlaws,  and  debtors.  Thefe,  however,  he 
did  not  at  fird  receive  within  the  walls,  but  appointed 
for  their  habitation  the  hill  Saturnius  called  afterwards 
Capitolinus ,  on  which  he  eredted  a  temple  to  a  divinity 
of  his  own  invention,  whom  he  named  the  Afylean  god-, 
under  whofe  prote&ion  all  criminals  were  to  live  fecure- 
ly.  But  afterwards,  when  the  city  was  enlarged,  the 
afylum  was  inclofed  within  the  walls,  and  thofe  who 
who  dwelt  in  it  included  among  the  citizens  of  Rome. 

When  Romulus  had  thus  fettled  every  thing  relating  Ra?e  cf  tht 
to  his  new  colony,  it  was  found  that  a  fupply  of  wo»->abiae  wo¬ 
men  was  wanting  to  perpetuate  its  duration,  Thisoe-mcu* 
cafioned  fome  difficulty  ;  for  the  neighbouring  nations 
refufed  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  fuch  a 
crew  of  vagabonds  as  had  fettled  in  Rome  ;  wherefore 
Romulus  at  lad  refolved  on  the  following  expedient.  By 
the  advice  of  his  grandfather  Numitor,  and  with  the  con¬ 
fent  of  the  fenate,  he  proclaimed  a  folemn  fead  and  pub-  # 
lie  games  in  honour  of  the  Equedrian  Neptune  called 
Con/us.  This  oecafioned  a  great  concourfe  of  people, 
who  flocked  from  the  adjacent  parts  to  behold  thefe  . 
pompous  fhows,  together  with  the  new  city.  But,  in 
the  midd  of  the  folemnity,  the  Romans,  rufhing  in 
with  tlieir  fwords  drawn,  feized  all  the  young  women,  td 
the  number  of  683,  for  whom  Romulus  chofe  hufbands. 

Among  all  thofe  who  were  thus  feized*  only  one  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  named  Herfilia ,  was  found ;  and  Romulus 
is  faid  to  have  kept  her  for  himfelf. 

This  violence  foon  brought  on  a  war  with  the  neigh- 
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bouring  nations.  Acron  king  of  Cfenina,  a  city  on^™Y‘£ 
the  confines  of  Latium,  having  entered  into  a  league  the  neigh- 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Cruftumihum  and  Antemnae,  bouring  na« 
invaded  the  Roman  territories.  Romulus  marched  ^c,ris* 
againd  them  without  delay,  defeated  the  confederate 
army,  killed  their  king  in  Angle  combat,  decreed  himfelf 
a  triumph,  and  confecrated  the  fpoils  of  Acron  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  Feretrius,  under  the  name  of  Opima  SpoTta .  Tht 
city  of  Caenina  wa6  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  where  they  were  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  citizens.  The  king  then  marched 
with  one  legion  (confiding  at  this  time  of  3000  foot 
and  3 co  horfe)  againd  the  Cruftumini  and  Antemnates, 
both  of  whom  he  defeated  in  battle,  and  tranfplanted  the 
inhabitants  to  Rome  ;  which  being  incapable  of  holding  53, 
fuch  a  number,  Romulus  took  in  the  hill  Saturnius  Rome  efi* 
above-mentioned,  on  the  top  of  which  he  built  a  cita-^arSe^* 
del,  committing  the  care  of  it  to  a  noble  Roman  named 
Tarpeius.  The  citadel  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  with 
ramparts  and  towers,  which  equally  commanded  the 
city  and  country.  From  the  foot  of  the  hill  Saturnius 
a  wall  was  carried  on  quite  to  the  Tiber,  and  a  gate 
6  opened 
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Rome,  opened  In  \i  named  Carmenta!isf  from  Carmcnta  the  mo* 
V— v~“  ther  of  Evander,  who  either  lived  there,  or  had:  fome 
chapel  or  altar  erefted  to  her. 

Romulus  had  now  become  fo  formidable  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  had  fo  well  efiabliffied  his  reputation  for 
clemency,  that  feveral  cities  of  Hetruria  voluntarily 
fubmitted  to  him.  Ccelius,  an  Hetrurian  general,  led 
the  troops  under  his  command  to  Rome,  and  fettled  on 
an  hill  near  the  city,  which  from  him  took  the  name 
of  Mount  Callus.  The  Sabines,  however,  not  in  the 
lead  difmayed  at  this  increafe  of  the  Roman  forces, 
fent  a  deputation  to  Romulus,  demanding  reditution 
of  the  young  women  who  had  been  carried  off ;  and, 
upon  his  refufal,  marched  to  Rome  with  an  army  of 
*3  AS  ,000  foot  and  1000  horfe,  under  the  command  of 
fnvafion  of  their  king  Titus  Tatius.  Romulus,  having  received 
the  Sabines  fUppJies  from  Numitor  and  from  Hetruria,  likewife 
took  the  field,  w  ith  20,000  foot  and  800  horfe,  with 
whom  he  feized  an  advantageons  pod,  and  fortified 
himfelf  fo  drongly,  that  he  could  not  be  attacked.  The 
Sabine  monarch,  perceiving  the  military  (kill  of  Ro¬ 
mulus,  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  event ;  but  was 
24  extricated  out  of  his  difficulties  by  the  treachery  of 
bdk'ed  **  arPe^a  daughter  to  the  governor  of  the  citadel,  who 
k  *  agreed  to  betray  that  important  fortrefs  to  the  enemy, 
on  condition  of  being  rewarded  with  the  bracelets ' 
which  the  Sabines  wore  on  their  left  arms.  But  when 
once  they  became  maders  of  this  important  place,  they 
are  faid  to  have  crufhed  Tarpeia  under  the  weight  of 
their  bucklers,  pretending  that  thus  they  difeharged 
their  promife,  as  they  wore  their  bucklers  alfo  on  their 
left  arms.  'I  he  poffeffion  of  the  citadel  enabled  the 
Sabines  to  carry  on  the  war  with  more  fuccefs  ;  but, 
at  lad,  in  a  general  engagement,  they  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  driven  back  into  the  citadel,  whither 
they  were  purfued  by  the  Romans,  who  expe&ed  to 
have  retaken  that  important  pod ;  but  the  enemy,  roll¬ 
ing  down  great  dones  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  wound¬ 
ed  Romulus  on  the  head,  fo  that  he  was  carried  in- 
fenfible  out  of  the  field  of  battle,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  his  troops  were  repulfed,  and  purfued  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rome.  However,  the  king  foon  recovering 
himfelf,  encouraged  his  routed  troops,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  into  the  citadel.  But  while  the  two  na¬ 
tions  were  thus  fiercely  contending,  the  women,  for 
wdiofe  caufe  the  war  had  been  commenced,  undertook 
the  office  of  mediators  ;  and  having  obtained  leave  from 
the  fenate,  marched  in  a  body  to  the  camp  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  where  they  pleaded  the  caufe  of  their  hufhands 
fo  effe&ually,  that  a  treaty  of  union  between  the  two 
nations  was  fet  on  foot,  and  a  peace  was  at  lad  con- 
Peace^con-  c^u^ec^’  on  following  terms.  I.  That  the  two 
eluded,  and  kings  Should  refide  and  reign  jointly  at  Rome.  2.  That 
the  two  na- the  city  ffiould  dill,  from  Romulus,  be  called  Rome; 

but  the  inhabitants  Quirita,  a  name  till  then  peculiar 
to  the  Sabines.  3.  That  the  two  nations  ffiould  be¬ 
come  one ;  and  that  the  Sabines  diould  be  made  free 
in  Rome,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citi¬ 
zens.  As  Rome  was  chiefly  indebted  for  this  increafe 
of  her  power  and  fplendor  to  the  Sabine  women,  honour¬ 
able  privileges  and  marks  of  didin&ion  were  allowed 
them.  Every  one  was  commanded  to  give  way  to  them  ; 
in  capital  caufes  they  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  judges  ;  and  their  children  were 
allowed  to  wear  a  golden  ball  hanging  from  their  Recks, 


and  a  particular  kind  of  robe  called  pratexta,  to  didin*  Rome, 
guifh  them  from  the  vulgar.  “v— — w 

The  two  kings  reigned  with  great  harmony  for  the 
fpace  of  five  years;  during  which  time  the  only  military 
exploit  they  accomplffhed  was  the  reduction  of  the  city 
of  Cameria,  at  a  fmall  didance  from  Rome.  Four  thou- 
fand  of  the  Camerini  were  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  and 
a  Roman  colony  fent  to  repeople  Cameria ;  foon  after 
which  the  Sabine  king  was  murdered  by  the  Lavinians,  Tatius  mur- 
on  account  of  his  granting  protection  to  fome  of  his  dCrt<i 
friends  who  had  ravaged  their  territories.  The  Lavi¬ 
nians,  fearing  the  refentment  of  Romulus,  delivered  up 
the  affaffins  into  his  hands ;  but  he  fent  them  back  un- 
puniffied,  which  gave  occafion  to  fufpeCt  that  he  was 
not  difpleafed  with  the  death  of  his  colleague. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  Rome  was  afflicted 
with  famine  and  pedilence,  which  encouraged  the^Ca- 
merini  to  revolt ;  but  Romulus  marching  againd  them 
fuddenly,  defeated  them  with  the  lofs  of  6000  men. 

After  which  he  attacked  the  Fidenates,  whofe  city 
dood  about  five  miles  from  Rome,  took  their  capital, 
and  made  it  a  Roman  colony.  This  drew  upon  him 
the  refentment  of  the  Veientes,  a  powerful  nation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  claimed  Fide  me  as  withiji 
their  jurifdi&ion  ;  but  their  forces  being  defeated  in 
two  engagements,  and  a  great  number  of  them  taken 
prifoners,  they  were  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.  Romulus 
granted  them  a  truce  for  1 00  years,  on  condition  that 
they  delivered  to  him  feven  fmall  towns  on  the  Tiber, 
together  w  ith  fome  falt-pits  near  the  mouth  of  that  ri¬ 
ver,  and  fent  50  of  their  chief  citizens  as  hoftages 
to  Rome.  The  prifoners  taken  in  this  war  were  all  fold 
for  (laves. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  life  of  Romulus  was  fpent 
in  making  laws  for  the  good  of  his  people;. but  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  being  elated  with 
fuccefs,  he  began  to  enlarge  the  bounds  formerly  fet 
to  his  prerogative,  and  to  behave  in  an  arbitrary  man¬ 
ner.  He  paid  no  longer  any  regard  to  the  voice  of  the 
fenate,  but  aflembled  them  only  for  form’s  fake  to  ratify 
his  commands.  The  fenate  therefore  confpired  to  de- 
ftroy  him,  and  accomplifhed  their  purpoie  while  he 
was  reviewing  his  troops.  A  violent  ftorm  of  hail  and 
thunder  difperfed  the  army  ;  and  the  fenators  taking 
this  opportunity,  v  hen  they  were  left  alone  with  the 
king,  inftantly  killed  him,  and  conveyed  his  body  out 
of  fight.  Some  writers  tell  us,  that,  the  better  to  AncUike- 
eonceal  the  fad,  they  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  each  of  wifcRoma- 
them  carrying  away  a  part  under  his  robe ;  after  which  Ius* 
they  told  the  multitude,  that  their  king  a  as  on  a  hid¬ 
den  furrounded  by  flame,  and  fnatched  up  into  heaven* 

This  llratagem,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  the  foldiery, 
and  violent  dillurbances  were  about  to  enfue,  when  Julius 
Proculus,  a  fenator  of  great  diftin&ion,  having  aifem- 
bled  the  Curiae,  told  them  that  Romulus  had  appear¬ 
ed  to  him,  and  enjoined  him  to  acquaint  the  people,  that 
their  king  was  returned  to  the  gods  from  whom  he 
originally  came,  but  that  he  would  continue  to  be  pro¬ 
pitious  to  them  under  the  name  of  Quirinus  ;  and  to 
the  truth  of  this  ftory  Julius  furore. 

Romulus  reigned,  according  to  the  common  com¬ 
putation,  37  years:  but  fome  hiftorians  reduce  the 
length  of  his  reign  to  little  more  than  j  7  ;  it  being 
very  unlikely,  as  they  obferve,  that  a  prince  of  fuch 
an  a&ive  difpofition  (hould  perform  nothing  worthy  of 
T  t  2  record 
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Rome,  record  during  a  period  of  20  years.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
however,  the  death  of  Romulus  was  followed  by  an  in- 
Hi  death  terregnum,  during  which  the  fenators,  to  prevent  anar- 
followei  by  chy  and  confufion,  took  the  government  into  their 
an  interreg- own  hands.  Tatius  added  another  hundred  to  that 
»um.  body ;  and  thefe  200  fenators  divided  themfelves  into 
declines  or  tens.  Thefe  decuries-  drew  lots  which 
fhould  govern  firft ;  and  the  decury  to  whole  lot  it  fell 
enjoyed  the  fupreme  authority  for  five  days;  yet.  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  one  perfon  only  of  the  governing 
decury  had  the  enfigns  of  Sovereignty  at  a  time.  To  theie 
another  decury  fucceeded,  each  of  them  fitting  on  the 
throne  in  his  turn,  &c.  But  the  people  foon  growing 
weary  of  fuch  frequent  change  of  mafters,  obliged  the 
fenate  to  refolve  on  the  election  of  a  king.  The  fe- 
nate  referred  the  ele&ion  to  the  people,  and  the  people 
to  the  fenate,  who  at  laft  undertook  the  tafk.  Some 
difficulties,  however,  occurred :  the  Romans  did  not 
choofe  to  be  fubjedl  to  a  Sabine  ;  and  the  Sabines, 
as  they  had  been  fubjeft  to  Romulus  after  the  death 
of  Tatius,  infifted  that  the  king  fhould  be  chofen  out 
of  their  nation.  At  laft  it  was  agreed,  that  the  king 
fhould  be  a  Sabine,  but  that  the  Romans  fhould  make 
the  choice. 

Kama  In  confequence  of  this  determination,  the  Romans 

Pompilius  ele&ed  Numa  Pompilius,  an  auilere  philofopher,  who 
the  fecond  married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius  the  late 
ting.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  gave  himfelf  en¬ 
tirely  up  to  philofophy  and  fuperftition,  wandering 
from  folitude  to  folitude,  in  fearch  of  facred  woods 
and  fountains,  which  gave  the  people  a  great  opinion 
of  his  fan&ity.  The  philofopher  at  firft  reje&ed  the 
offer  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  being  at  laft  prevailed  upon, 
he  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  loud 
acclamations,  and  had  his  election  unanimoufly  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fenate. 

The  reign  of  Numa  is  by  no  means  memorable  for 
battles  or  conquefts.  He  was  averfe  to  war  ;  and  made 
it  his  fludy  to  foften  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  exalt  them  to  fuperiority  over  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  He  difmiffed  the  celeres,  encouraged  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  divided  the  citizens  into  diftinft  bodies  of 
tradefmen.  This  lafl  meafure  he  took  on  purpofe  to 
abolifh  the  diftindion  between  Romans  and  Sabines, 
which  had  hitherto  rent  the  city  into  two  fa&ions ; 
and  this  effe£lually  anfwered  his  end  :  for  now  all  of 
each  particular  profeffion,  wrhether  Romans  or  Sabines, 
were  obliged  to  affociate  together,  and  had  each  their 
refpedlive  courts  and  privileges.  In  this  divifion  the 
muficians  held  the  firft  rank,  becaufe  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  offices  of  religion.  The  goldfmiths,  car¬ 
penters,  curriers,  dyers,  taylors,  &c.  formed  alfo  di- 
itin&  communities  ;  and  were  allowed  to  make  bye¬ 
laws  among  themfelves,  to  have  their  own  feftivals,  par¬ 
ticular  facrif ces,  &c. 

Though  Numa  himfelf  is  faid  by  Plutarch  to  have 
had  pretty  jufl  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  ne- 
verthelefs  added  innumerable  fuperftitions  to  thofe  he 
found  in  Rome.  He  divided  the  minifters  of  religion 
into  eight  claffes,  appointing  to  each  their  office  with 
the  greateft  preeifion  ;  he  ere£led  a  temple  to  Janus, 
the  fymbol  of  prudence,  which  was  to  remain  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  to  be  fhut  in  time  of  peace.  Ano¬ 
ther  temple  was  eredled  to  Bona  Fides ;  and  he  in¬ 
vented  a  new  kind  of  deities  called  Du  Termini,  cv 


boundaries,  which  he  caufed  to  be  placed  on  the  bor-  Rome, 
ders  of  the  Roman  date,  and  of  each  man’s  particular  “V 
lands. — The  lafl  reformation  which  Numa  undertook, 
was  that  of  the  kalendar.  Romulus  had  divided  his 
year  into  ten  months,  which,  according  to  Plutarch, 
had  no  certain  or  equal  number  of  days  ;  fome  con¬ 
fiding  of  20,  fome  of  35,  &c.  However,  by  other 
hidorians,  we  are  informed  that  he  allotted  to  March, 

May,  Quintilis,  and  O&ober,  31  days  ;  to  April,  June, 

Sextilis,  November,  and  December  30  ;  making  in  all 
304  days.  But  Numa  being  better  acquainted  with  the 
celedial  motions,  added  to  thefe  the  two  months  of 
January  and  February.  To  compofe  thefe  two  months 
he  added  50  days  to  the  304 ;  and  thus  made  the  year 
anfwer  to  the  conrfe  of  the  moon.  He  then  took  fix 
more  from  the  months  that  had  even  days ;  and  added 
one  day  merely  out  of  fuperdition,  that  the  year  might 
prove  fortunate ;  for  the  pagans  looked  upon  even 
numbers  as  unlucky,  but  imagined  odd  numbers  to  be 
fortunate.  However,  he  could  make  out  no  more 
than  28  for  February,  and  therefore  that  month  was 
always  reckoned  unlucky  among  the  Romans.  Be- 
fides  this,  he  obferved  the  difference  between  the  folar 
and  lunar  year  to  be  1 1  days  ;  and  to  remedy  the  in¬ 
equality,  he  added  an  intercalary  month  named  Mer- 
cedinus  or  Mercedonius ,  of  2  2  days  every  two  years: 
but  as  he  knew  alfo  that  the  folar  year  confifled  of 
365  days  6  hours,  he  ordered  that  every  fourth  year 
the  month  Mercedinus  fhould  confifl  of  23  days.  The 
care  of  thefe  intercalations  was  left  to  the  priefls,  who 
left  out  or  put  in  the  intercalary  day  or  month  as  they 
imagined  it  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky  ;  and  by  that  means 
created  fuch  confufion,  that  the  feflivals  came  in  procefs 
of  time  to  be  kept  at  a  feafon  quite  oppoiite  to  what 
they  had  been  formerly. 

Thefe  are  all  the  remarkable  tranfaftions  of  tlie  ^UCCeede<i 
reign  of  Numa,  which  is  faid  to  have  continued  43  by  Fuilu« 
years ;  though  fome  think  that  its  duration  could  not  Hofliliu&. 
be  above  15  or  16.  His  death  was  followed  by  a 
fhort  interregnum  ;  after  which  Tullus  Hoflilius,  the 
fon  or  grandfon  of  the  famous  Herfilia,  was  unani¬ 
moufly  chofen  king.  Being  of  a  bold  and  fiery  tem¬ 
per,  he  did  not  long  continue  to  imitate  his  peaceful 
predeceffor.  The  Albans,  indeed,  foon  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  exercifing  his  martial  difpofition.  Coe* 
lius,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Livy,  Cluilius ,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Alban  republic,  jealous  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  greatnefs  of  Rome,  privately  commiffioned  fome 
of  the  mod  indigent  of  his  fubje6ls  to  wafle  the  Ro¬ 
man  territory  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  a  Roman  ar* 
my  entered  the  territories  of  Alba,  engaged  the  rob¬ 
bers,  killed  many,  and  took  a  great  number  prifoners, 

A  war  foon  commenced,  in  confequence  of  this,  be-  3*  ^ 
tween  the  two  nations  ;  but  when  the  armies  came 
in  fight  of  each  other,  their  ardour  cooled,  neither  Albans, 
of  them  feeming  inclined  to  come  to  an  engage¬ 
ment.  This  inadlion  railed  a  great  difeontent*  in  the 
Alban  army  againfl  Cluilius  ;  infomuch  that  became 
to  a  refolution  of  giving  battle  to  the  Romans  next 
morning,  or  of  ftorming  their  trenches  if  they,  fhould; 
decline  it.  Next  morning,  however,  he  v/as  found 
dead  in  his  bed  ;  after  which  the  Albans  chofe  in  his 
ffead  one  Mettus  Fuffetius,  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
hatred  to  the  Roman  name,  as  Cluilius  had  been  be¬ 
fore  him.  Fuffetius,  however  continued  in  the  fams 
5  Hate. 
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Rome,  flate  of  ina&ivity  as  his  predeceffor,  until  he  recei-  Medulia,  a  flrong  city  of  the  Latins ;  after  which  he  ^omc  ^ 
ved  certain  intelligence  that  the  Veientes  and  Fide-  waged  a  fuccefsfnl  war  with  the  Sabines,  whofe  union  *  r,mJ 
nates  had  refolved  to  deflroy  both  Romans  and  Albans  with  the  Romans  feems  to  have  ccafed  with  the  time  of 
when  they  fhould  be  weakened  by  a  battle.  Fuffe-  Numa.  This  was  the  laft  of  his  martial  exploits  ;  af~ 
tius  then  refolved  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  ter  which  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  but  that  he  be- 
the  Romans  ;  and,  having  obtained  a  conference  with  came  extremely  fupevflitious  in  his  advanced  years, 

Tullus,  both  feemed  equally  defirous  of  avoiding  the  giving  ear  to  many  foolifh  flories,  as  that  it  rained 
calamities  of  war.  But,  in  order  to  eflablifh  the  peace  hones,  that  miraculous  voices  were  heard  from  heaven, 
on  the  mod  perfect  foundation,  Tullus  propofed  that  &C..  and  for  this  he  appointed  nine  days  expiatory 
all,  or  at  lead  the  chief  families  in  Alba,  fhould  re-  facrifices  ;  whence  it  became  a  cudom  to  appoint  nine 
move  to  Rome  ;  or,  in  cafe  they  were  unwilling  to  days  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  the  gods  a3  often  as  men 
leave  their  native  city,  that  one  common  council  fhould  were  alarmed  with  prodigies.  As  to  the  manner  of 
be  eftablifhed  to  govern  both  cities,  under  the  direc-  his  death  authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  tell  us  that  Death  of 
tion  of  one  of  the  two  fovereigns.  Fuffetius  took  afule  he  was  killed  by  lightning,  together  with  his  wife,  Tullus, 
tliofe  who  attended  him,  to  confult  with  them  about  children,  and  his  whole  family  ;  while  others  are  of  who  is  fuo  * 
this  piopofal ;  but  they,  though  willing  to  come  to  opinion  that  he  was.  murdered  with  his  wife  and  chil-  hY 
an  accommodation  with  Rome,  abfolutely  refufed  to  dren  by  Ancus  Martius  who  fucceeded  him.  He  died  Martius. 
leave  Alba.  The  only  difficulty  remaining,  then,  was  after  a  reign  of  33  years,  leaving  the  city  greatly  in¬ 
to  fettle  which  city  fhould  have  the  fuperiority  ;  and,  creafed,  but  the  dominions  much  the  fame  as  they  had 
as  this  could  not  be  determined  by  argument,  Tullus  been  in  the  time  of  Romulus. 

propofed  to  determine  it  by  Tingle  combat  betwixt  After  a  fhort  interregnum,  Ancus  Martius,  the 
hiinfelf  and  Fuffetius.  This  propofal,  however,  the  Al-  grandfon  of  Numa  by  his  daughter  Pompilia,  and 
ban  general  thought  proper  to  decline  5  and  it  was  at  Marcus  his  relation,  was  unanimonfly  chofen  by  the 
lad  agreed,  that  three  champions  fhould  be  chofen  out  people  and  fenate.  Though  naturally  inclined  to  war, 
of  each  camp  to  decide  the  difference.  This  produced  he  began  his  reign  with  attempting  to  reflore  the 
the  famous  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  ceremonies  of  Numa,  which  had  been  negle&cd  under 
by  which  the  fovereignty  was  decided  in  favour  of  Rome.  Tullus  Hoflilius.  He  endeavoured  alfo  to  draw  the 
Bee  Horatii.  attention  of  his  people  to  liufbandry  and  the  peaceful 

Tullus  now  refolved  to  call  the  Fidenates  to  an  ac-  arts  ;  advi'iing  them  to  lay  alide  all  forts  of  violence, 
count  for  their  treacherous  behaviour  during  the  war  and  to  return  to  their  former  employments.  This 
with  Alba,  and  therefore  cited  them  to  appear  before  gained  him  the  affe&ions  of  his  fubje&s,  but  brought 
the  fenate  ;  but  they,  confcious  of  their  guilt,  refufed  upon  him  the  contempt  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
to  appear,  and  took  up  arms  in  conjunction  with  the  The  Latins,  pretending  that  their  treaty  with  Rome 
Veientes.  Fuffetius,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  was  expired,  made  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories. 

Tullus,  joined  him  with  the  Alban  troops;  but  the  Ancus,  after  ufing  the  ceremonies  directed  by  Numa,  H;s wtrlika? 
day  before  the  battle,  he  acquainted  the  principal  took  the  field  with  an  army  confifli ng  entirely  of  new  exploits 
officers  with  his  defign,  which  was  to  {land  neuter  till  levied  troops,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  Politorium,  Tille-  and  death, 
fortune  had  declared  for  one  fide,  and  then  to  join  na,  and  Ficana,  tranfplanting  the  inhabitants  to  Rome, 
with  the  conqueror*  This  defign  being  approved,  A  new  colony  of  Latins  repeopled  Politorium  -y  but 
Fuffetius,  during  the  engagement,  retired  with  his  forces  Ancus  retook  the  place  next  year,  and  entirely  demo¬ 
te  a  neighbouring  eminence.  Tullus  perceived  his  lifhecL  it.  He  then  laid  fiege  to  Medulia  ;  which, 
treachery;  but  diflembling  his  uneallnefs,  told  his  men  though  it  had  been  ruined  by  Tullus-  Hoflilius,  was 
that  Fuffetius  had  poffeffed  liimfelf  of  that  hill  by  his  now  llronger  than  ever.  It  fnbmitted  after  a  fiege  of 
order,  and  that  lie  was  from  thence  to  rufh  down  upon  four  years,  when  Ancus  found  liimfelf-  obliged  to  un- 
the  enemy.  The  Veientes,  in  the  mean  time,  who  dertake  a  fecond  expedition  againfl  Ficana,  which  lie 
had  expected  that  Fuffetius  was  to  join  them,  were  had  before,  reduced,  as  we  have  already  related  ;  and 
difmayed,  and  the  Romans  obtained  the  viftory.  After  it  was  not  without  the  utmoil  difficulty  that  he  re- 
the  battle,  Tullus  returned  privately  to  Rome  in  the  duced  it  a  fecond  time.  After  this  lie  defeated  the 
night ;  and  having  confulted  with,  the  fenate  about  the  Latins  in  a  pitched  battle  vanquifhed  the  Fidenates,  . 
treachery  of  Fuffetius,  returned  to  the  camp  by  break  Veientes,  and  Sabines  ;  and  having  taken  in  the  hill 
of  day.  He  then  detached  Horatius,  who  had  con-  Janie ulum  to  be  included  within -the  walls,  and  built  the 
quered  the  three  Curiatii,  with  a  chofen  body  of  horfe.  port  of  Oflia,.he  died  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  foot*  to  demolifh  Alba,  as  had  been  concerted  at  Ancus  Martius  left  two  Tons  behind  him,  one  an 
Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  he  commanded  both  the  infant,  and  the  other  about  15  years  of  age.  Both 
Roman  and  Alban  troops  to  attend  him  unarmed,  but  of  thefe  he  put  under  tlie.  tuition  of  Tarquin,  the  Con  of 
gave  private  orders  to  the  Romans  to  bring  their  fwords  a  .’rich  merchant  in  Corinth,  who  had  fled  from  that  city 
concealed  under  their  garments.  When  they  were  af-  to.  fecure  his  wealth  from  Cypfelus  tyrant  of  the  place, 
feinbled,  he  laid  open  the  treachery  of  Fuffetius,  and  He  fettled  in  Tarquimi,  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  35^ 

Alba  de  -  ordered  him  to  be  torn .  in  pieces  by  horfes-  His  ac-  Hetruria  ;.  but  finding  that  he  could  not  there  .attain  rupplaf'tc^  * 
inohlhcd,  complices  were  all  put  to  the  fword';  and  the  Thabi-  to  any  of  the  principal  polls  in  the  city  on  account  of  his  by  Tarquhi  * 
and  the  in-  tants.  of.  Alba  carried  to  Rome,  where  they  were  ad-  foreign  extraction,  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  hei. 
habitants  t0  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  fome  of  them  had  been  gradually  raffed  to  the  rank  of  patrician  and 

;oa,Romee  even  Emitted  to  the  fenate.  fenator.  The  death  of  Ancus  Martius  gave  him  ran 

Tullus  now  turned  his  arms  againfl  Fidenae,  which  opportunity  of  affuming  the  regal  dignity,  and  fetting 
he.  again,  reduced  under  the.  Roman  yoke and  look  aiide  his  pupils  ;  .and  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 

tcok^ 
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took  care  to  (Lengthen  his  party  in  the  fenate  by 
adding  another  hundred  to  that  body.  TUefc  were 
called  fenatores  mino rum  gentium ,  becaufe  they  were  chofen 
out  of  the  plebeians  j  however,  they  had  the  fame  au¬ 
thority  in  the  fenate  as  the  others,  and  their  children 
36  were  called  patricians. « 

Tar qi* in’s  Tarquin  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  predeceffors 

fucccfs  m  either  in  his  inclination  or  abilities  to  carry  on  a  war. 

As  foon  as  he  alcended  the  throne,  he  recommenced 
hoftilities  with  the  Latins ;  from  whom  he  took  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Apiolae,  Cruftuminum,  Nomentum,  and  Colla- 
tia.  The  inhabitants  of  Apioke  were  fold  for  Haves  ; 
but  thofe  of  Cruftuminum  and  Nomentum,  who  had 
fubmitted  after  their  revolt,  were  treated  with  great 
clemency.  The  inhabitants  of  Collatia  were  difarmed, 
and  obliged  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money  ;  the  fove- 
reignty  of  it,  in  the  mean  time,  being  given  to  Egerius, 
the  fou  of  Arunx,  Tarquin’s  brother ;  from  whence  he 
took  the  name  of  Collatmus ,  which  he  tranfmitted  to  his 
pofterity.  Corniculum,  another  city  of  Latium,  was 
taken  by  ftoim,  and  reduced  to  afhes.  This  progrefs 
having  greatly  alarmed  the  Latins,  feveral  of  them  join¬ 
ed  their  forces  in  order  to  oppofe  fuch  a  formidable 
enemy  ;  but  being  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Fi- 
denze,  they  were  obliged  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Rome ;  upon  which  the  Latins  having  held  a  national 
conference,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Hetrurians, 
and  again  took  the  field  with  a  very  numerous  army. 
But  Tarquin,  having  defeated  the  confederate  armies 
in  two  very  bloody  battles,  obliged  the  Latin  cities 
to  fubmit  to  a  kind  of  dependence  on  Rome  ;  and, 
having  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  built  the  circus 
maximus  with  the  fpoils  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
snemy. 

The  war  with  the  Latins  was  fcarce  ended,  when 
another  commenced  with  Hetruria.  This  was  ac¬ 
counted  the  moft  powerful  nation  in  Italy,  and  was  at 
that  time  divided  into  1 2  tribes  or  lucomonies.  Thefe 
appointed  a  national  affembly,  in  which  it  was  decreed 
that  the  whole  force  of  Hetruria  ihould  be  employed 
againil  Tarquin  ;  and  if  any  city  prefumed  only  to 
{land  neuter,  it  fhould  be  for  ever  cut  off  from  the  na¬ 
tional  alliance.  Thus  a  great  army  was  raifed,  with 
which  they  ravaged  the  Roman  territory,  and  took 
Fideme  by  the  treachery  of  fome  of  its  inhabitants. 

*  Tarquin,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  them  at 
firfi,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  lofs  occafioned  by 
their  ravages  for  a  whole  year ;  after  which  he  took 
the  field  with  all  the  forces  he  could  raife.  The  Ro¬ 
man  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  under  the 
king  -  himfelf,  the  other  commanded  by  his  nephew 
Colfatmus.  The  latter,  having  divided  his  forces  in 
order  to  plunder  the  country,  was  defeated ;  but  Tar¬ 
quin,  in  two  engagements,  vanquifhed  the  army  which 
oppofed  him.  He  then  marched  againft  Fidente,  where 
he  gained  a  third  battle ;  after  which  lie  took  the  city. 
Such  of  the  citizens  as  were  fufpedled  to  have  been 
concerned  in  betraying  it  to  the  enemy  were  whipped 
to  death  ;  the  reft  were  fent  into  banifiament,  and  their 
lands  divided  by  lot  among  the  Roman  foldiers.  Tar¬ 
quin  now  hafteued  to  oppofe  the  new  army  of  the 
Hetrurians  before  their  forces  could  be  properly  col- 
le&ed  ;  and  having  come  up  with  them  at  Eretum,  a 
place  about  ?c  miles  from  Rome,  defeated  them  with 
great  ilaughter,  for  which  vidory  he  was  decreed  a 


triumph  by  the  fenate  ;  while  the  enemy,  dhheartened  Rome, 
by  fo  many  misfortunes,  were  glad  to  fue  for  peace ; 
which  Tarquin  readily  granted,  upon  the  foie  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  owning  his  fuperiority  over  them,  In£nHgnsof 
compliance  with  this,  the  Hetrurians  fent  him  all  the.  royalty  fent 
enfigns  of  royalty  which  were  in  ufe  among  them,  viz,  him  by  the 
a  crown  of  gold,  a  throne  of  ivory,  a  feeptre  with  ^et^uria^ 
an  eagle  on  the  top  of  it,  a  tunic  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  adorned  with  figures  of  palm-branches,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  purple  robe  enriched  with  flowers  of 
feveral  colours.  Tarquin,  however,  would  not  wear 
thefe  magnificent  ornaments  till  fuch  time  as  the  fenate 
and  people  had  confented  to  it  by  an  exprefs  law. 

He  then  applied  the  regalia  to  the  decoration  of  his 
triumph,  and  never  afterwards  laid  them  afide.  In 
this  triumph  he  appeared  in  a  gilt  chariot,  drawn  by 
four  horfes,  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  and  a  tunic  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  a  crown  on  his  head,  <nd  a  feeptre 
in  his  hand,  attended  by  1 2  lidtors  with  their  axes  and 
fafees. 

Tarquin,  having  now  obtained  fome  refpite  from 
war,  applied  himfelf  to  the  beautifying  and  ornament¬ 
ing  the  city.  He  built  the  walls  of  Rome  with  hewn 
ftone,  and  erected  thofe  famous  common  fevvers  which 
have  defervedly  been  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  Rome  at  this  time  contained  four  hills 
within  its  compafs,  viz.  the  Palatinus,  Tarpeius,  Qui- 
rinalis,  and  Ccelius.  In  the  valleys  between  thefe  hills, 
the  rain-water  and  fprings  uniting,  formed  great  pools 
which  laid  under  water  the  ftreets  and  public  places.  38 
The  mud  likewife  made  the  way  impafiable,  infedled  Bulks  the 
the  air,  and  rendered  the  city  unhealthy".  Tarquin 
undertook  to  free  the  city  from  this  nuifance,  by  con- ornament* 
veying  off  thefe  waters  by  fubterraneous  channels  into  the  city, 
the  Tiber.  In  doing  this,  it  was  neceffary  to  cut  thro* 
hills  and  rocks  a  channel  large  enough  for  a  navigable 
ftream,  and  covered  with  arches  ftrong  enough  to  bear 
the  weight  of  houfes,  which  were  frequently  built  upon 
them,  and  flood  as  firm  as  on  the  moft  folid  founda¬ 
tions.  All  thefe  arches  were  made  of  hard  ftone,  and 
neither  trouble  nor  expence  were  fpared  to  make  the 
work  durable.  Their  height  and  breadth  were  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  a  cart  loaded  with  hay  could  eafily  pafs 
through  them  under  ground.  The  expence  of  con- 
ftrudling  thefe  fevvers  was  never  fo  thoroughly  under- 
ftood  as  when  it  became  neceffary  to  repair  them  ;  for 
then  the  cenfors  gave  110  lefs  than  1000  talents  to  the 
perfon  appointed  for  this  purpofe. 

Befides  thefe  great  works,  Tarquin  adorned  the  fo¬ 
rum,  furrounding  it  with  galleries  in  which  were  {hops 
for  tradefmen,  and  building  temples  in  it  for  the  youth 
of  both  fexes,  and  halls  for  the  adminiftration  of  pub¬ 
lic  juftice.  He  next  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  on  pretence  that  they  had  aflifted  the  Hetru- 
rians.  Both  armies  took  the  field,  and  came  to  an 
engagement  on  the  confines  of  Sahinia,  without  any 
confiderable  advantage  on  either  fide  ;  neither  was  any 
thing  of  confequence  done  during  the  whole  campaign. 

Tarquin  then,  confidering  with  himfelf  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  forces  were  very  deficient  in  cavalry,  refolvcd  to 
add  fome  new  bodies  of  knights  to  thofe  already  in- 
ftituted  by  Romulus.  But  this  projeft  met  with  great 
oppofition  from  the  fuperftitious  augurs,  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal  divifion.of  horfe  into  three  bodies  had  been  de¬ 
termined  by  auguries  \  and  Aflius  Naevius,  the  chief  of 

the 
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^»me.  the  divines  at  that  time,  violently  oppofe'd  the  king’s 
will.  On  this  Tarquin,  defirous  to  expofe  the  deceit 
Adventure  fckefe  Peopk>  himmoned  Nsevius  before  an  affembly 
j»fN*vius  of  the  people,  and  defired  him  to  fhow  a  fpecimen  of 
the  augur.  his  art,  by  telling  the  king  if  what'  he  thought  of  at 
that  time  could  be  done  or  not.  The  augur  replied, 
after  confulting  his  birds,  that  the  thing  was  very  pof- 
fible.  On  which  Tarquin  told  him,  that  he  had  been 
thinking  whether  it  was  poflible  to  cut  a  flint  with  a 
razor,  pulling  at  the  fame  time  a  razor  and  flint  from 
below  his  robe.  This  fet  the  people  a-laughing ;  but 
Ntevius  gravely  deiirmg  the  king  to  try  it,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that  the  flint  yielded  to  the  raz.or ;  and 
that  with  fo  much  eafe  as  to  draw  blood  from  his 
hand.  The  people  teflified  their  furprife  by  loud  ac¬ 
clamations,  and  Tarquin  himfelf  continued  to  have  a 
great  veneration  for  augurs  ever  after.  A  flatue  of 
brafs  was  ere£led  to  the  memory  o*f  Ntevius,  which 
continued  till  the  time  of  Auguftus  ;  the  raaor  and  flint 
were  buried  near  it,  under  an  altar,  at  which  witneffes 
were  afterwards  fworn  in  civil  caufes. 

This  adventure,  whatever  was  the  truth  of  it,  caufed 
Tarquin  to  abandon  his  defign  of  increafing  the  number 
of  bodies  of  horfe,  and  content  himfelf  with  augment¬ 
ing  the  number  in  each  body.  He  then  renewed  the 
war  with  the  Sabines,  ravaged  their  country,  defeated 
them  in  three  pitched  battles,  obliging  them  at  lad 
to  fubmit  to  him  and  put  him  in  poflefikm  of  their 
country.  *  In  the  decline  of  life  he  employed  himfelf 

40  in  further  decorating  the  city,  building  temples,  Sc c. 
Afiaflinated  He  was  affafiinated  in  his  palace,  in  the  8cth  year  of 
of  Atfat°nS  ^lls  a£e>  ky  f°ns  Ancus  Martius,  whom  he  had 
Manius.  originally  deprived  of  the  kingdom. 

After  the  death  of  Tarquin  I.  his  wife  Tanaquil 
preferved  the  kingdom  to  her  fon-in-law  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius,  by  artfully  giving  out  that  the  king  was  only 
ftunned,  and  would  foon  recover  ;  upon  which  the  fons 
of  Ancus  went  voluntarily  into  banifhment.  The  fecond 
day  after  his  deceafe,  Servius  Tullius  heard  caufes  from 
the  throne  in  the  royal  robes  and  attended  by  the  lie- 
tors  ;  but  as  he  pretended  only  to  fupply  the  king’s 
place  till  he  fhould  recover,  and  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  revenge  the  wicked  attempt  upon  his  life, 
he  fummoned  the  fons  of  Ancus  to  appear  before  his 
tribunal ;  and  on  their  non-appearance,  caufed  them  to 
be  declared  infamous,  and  their  eftates  to  be  confifca- 

41  ted.  After  he  had  thus  managed  matters  for  fome 

Tulllig3  t™e  *n  a  manner  as  to  engage  the  affe&ions  of 

faceted*  People5  the  death  of  Tarquin  was  publifhed  as  a 

thing  that  had  newly  happened,  and  Servius  Tullius 
aflumed  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  having  none  to  difpute 
the  honour  with  him. 

The  new  king  fhowed  himfelf  every  way  worthy  of 
the  throne.  No  fooner  were  the  Hetrurians  informed 
of  Tarquin’s  death,  than  they  fliook  off  the  yoke  ;  but 
Servius  quickly  reduced  them  to  obedience,  depriving 
them  of  their  lands,  which  he  fhared  among  the  poor 
Homan  citizens  who  had  none.  For  this  he  was  de¬ 
creed  a  triumph  by  the  people,  in  fpite  of  the  oppo- 
fition  of  the  fenate,  who  could  never  be  brought  to 
approve  of  his  eledtion  to  the  kingdom,  though  he  was 
foon  after  legally  chofen  by  the  tribes. 

After  Servius  had  obtained  the  fan&ion  of  the  po 
pular  voice,  he  marched  a  fecond  time  agaiuft  the  re¬ 
volted  Hetrurians  ;  and  haying  again  vanquifhed  them, 


was  decreed  another  triumph.  He  then  applied  him*  Rome. 

felf  to  the  enlarging  and  adorning  the  city.  To  the  - 

hills  Palatinus,  Tarpeius,  Quirinalis,  Ccelius,  and  Aven-  .  42 
tinus,  he  added  the  Efqumnus  and  Viminalis,  rhe  cify  and 

his  own  palace  on  the  Efquflinus,  in  order  to  draw  in- adds  a 
habitants  thither.  He  Jikewife  added  a  fourth  tribe,  feunh  tribe 
which  he  called  1 Tribus  Efqwlhia ,  to  thofe  inftituted  at* 

by  Romulus.  He  divided  alfo  the  whole  Roman  ter- 
ritory  into  dilltndl  tribes,  commanding  that  there  fhould 
be  at  leafl  one  place  of  refuge  in  each  tribe,  fituated 
on  a  rifing  ground,  and  ftrong  enough  to  fecure  the 
effedis  of  the  peafants  in  cafe  of  a  fudden  alarm.  Thefe 
ftrong-holds  he  called  pagi9  that  is,  “  villages  5”  and 
Commanded  that  each  of  them  fhould  have  their  pecu¬ 
liar  temple,  tutelary  god,  and  magiflrates.  Each  of 
them  had  likewife  their  peculiar  fcllival,  called  paga. 
nat,a  ;  when  every  perfon  was  to  pay  into  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  prefided  at  the  facri faces  a  piece  of  mo¬ 
ney,  the  men  of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another,  and 
the  children  of  a  third.  By  this  means  an  exacl  com¬ 
putation  was  made  of  the  men,  women,  and  children* 
in  each  tribe. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  two  wards,  Lucius  Tarquinius 
and  Arunx,  the  grandchildren  of  Tarquin,  being  grown 
up,  in  order  to  fecure  their  fidelity,  he  mafried  them  to 
his  two  daughters.  And  though  the  elder  of  thefe 
daughters,  who  was  of  a  mild  and  tradlable  dlfpofition* 
refembled  in  character  the  younger  of  his  pupils,  aa 
the  elder  of  his  pupils  did  the  younger  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  was  of  a  violent  and  vicious  temper,  yet  he 
thought  it  advifable  to  give  his  elder  daughter  to  Tar- 
quin,  and  the  younger  to  Arunx  ;  for  b.y  that  means 
he  matched  them  according  to  their  ages,  and  at  the 
fame  time  hoped  that  the  elder  Tullia’s  fweet  difpo- 
fition  would  temper  Tarquin’s-  impetuofity,  and  the 
younger  Tullia’s  vivacity  roufe  the  indolence  of  A- 
runx. 

During  the  public  rejoicing  for  this  double  mar¬ 
riage,  the  twelve  lucumonies  of  Hetruria  uniting  their 
forces,  attempted  to  fhake  off  the  Roman  yoke  ;  but 
were  in  feveral  battles  defeated  by  Servius,  and  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  him  on  the  fame  conditions  on  which  they 
had  fubmitted  to  his  prcdecefior.  For  this  fuccefs  Ser* 
vius  was  honoured  with  a  third  triumph. 

The  king  being  thus  difengaged  from  a  troublefome 
war,  returned  to  the  purfuit  of  his  political  fchemes;  .^e  ttate, 
and  put  in  execution  that  mafierpiece  of  policy  which 
Rome  made  ufe  of  ever  after,  and  which  eflablifhed  a 
perpetual  order  and  regularity  in  all  the  members  of 
the  flate,  with  refpedl  to  wars,  to  the  public  revenues, 
and  the  fufirages  of  the  comitia.  The  public  fupplies 
had  hitherto  been  raifed  iq»on  the  people  at  fo  much 
an  head,  without  any  diflindtion  of  rich  and  poor; 
whence  .it  likewife  followed,  that  when  levies  were  made 
for  the  war,  the  rich  and  poor  were  equally  obliged  to 
take  the  field,  according  to  tile  order  of  their  tribe  ;  and 
as  they  all  ferved  at  their  own  expence,  the  poorer  fort 
could  hardly  bear  the  charges  of  a  campaign.  Befides, 
as  the  molt  indigent  of  the  people  faw  themfelves  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  fame  taxes  as  the  rich,  they  pr'etended' 
to  an  equal  authority  in  the  comitia  :  fo  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  kings  and  magiflrates,  the  making  of  peace  or 
war,  and  the  judging  of  criminals,  were  given  up  into 
the  hands  of  a  populace  who  were  eafily  corrupted,  and 
had  nothing  to  lofe*  Servius  formed  a  project  to  reme- 
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dy  thefe  evils,  and  put  it  in  execution,  by  enattin 
law,  enjoining  all  the  Roman  citizens  to  bring  in  an  ac« 
count  in  writing  of  their  own  names  and  ages,  and 
of  thofe  of  their  fathers,  wives,  and  children.  By  the 
fame  law,  all  heads  of  families  were  commanded  to  de¬ 
liver  in  upon  oath  a  juit  eftimate  of  their  effe&s,  and 
to  add  to  it  the  places  of  their  abode,  whether  in  town 
or  country.  Whoever  did  not  bring  In  an  account  of 
his  effe&s,  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  eftate,  to  be  beat 
with  rods,  and  publicly  fold  for  a  Have.  Servius,  from 
thefe  particular  accounts,  \Vhich  might  be  pretty  well 
relied  on,  undertook  to  eafe  the  poor  by  burdening  the 
rich,  and  at  the  lame  time  to  pleafe  the  latter  by  inerea- 
fing  their  power. 

His  divifion  To  this  end,  he  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix 
of  the  peo-  claffcs .  the  firil  clafs  confifted  of  thofe  wliofe  ellates 
Claires!0  an^  effe&s  amounted  to  the  value  of  1 0,000  drachma:, 
or  1 00,000  afes  of  brafs;  the  fir  ft  way  of  computing  be¬ 
ing  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  by  the  Latins. 
This  clafs  was  fubdivided  into  80  centuries,  or  com¬ 
panies  of  foot.  To  thefe  Servius  joined  18  centuries 
of  Roman  knights,  who  fought  on  liorfeback  ;  and 
appointed  this  corifiderable  body  of  horfemen  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  firft  clafs,  becaufe  the  eftates  of  thefe 
knights,  without  all  doubt,  exceeded  the  film  necelfary 
to  be  admitted  into  it.  However,  the  public  fupplied 
them  with  horfes  ;  for  which  a  tax  was  laid  upon  wi¬ 
dows,  vvho  were  exempt  from  all  other  tributes.  This 
firft  clafs,  including  infantry  and  cavalry,  confifted  of 
98  centuries.  The  fecond  clafs  comprehended  thofe 
\  whofe  eftates  were  valued  at  5700  drachmae,  or  75*000 

afes  of  brafs*  t  It  was  fubdivided  into  20  centuries,  all 
foot.  To  thefe  were  added  two  centuries  of  carpen¬ 
ters,  fmiths,  and  other  artificers.  In  the  third  clafs 
were  thofe  who  were  efteemed  worth  5000  drachmae, 
or  50,000  afes*  This  clafs  was  fubdivided  into  20  cen¬ 
turies.  The  fourth  clafs  was  of  thofe  whofe  effe£ts 
were  rated  at  the  value  of  5^0  drachmae,  or  25,000 
afes,  and  was  divided  into  20  centuries  ;  to  which  were 
added  two  other  centuries  of  trumpets,  and  blowers  of 
the  horn,  who  fupplied  the  whole  army  with  this  mar¬ 
tial  mufic.  The  fifth  clafs  included  thofe  only  whofe 
whole  fnbftance  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1250 
drachmae,  or  12,500  afes  5  and  this  clafs  was  divided 
into  30  centuries.  The  fixth  clafs  comprehended  all 
thofe  who  were  not  worth  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  fifth 
clafs :  they  exceeded  in  number  any  other  clafs,  but  ne- 
verthelefs  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century. 

The  king  drew  from  thefe  regulations  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  had  expe&ed.  Levies  for  the  army  were 
no  longer  ralfed  by  tribes,  nor  were  taxes  laid  at  fo 
much  a  head  as  formerly,  but  all  was  levied  by  centu¬ 
ries.  When*  for  inftanfce*  an  army  of  20,000  men,  or 
a  large  fupply  of  money,  was  wanted  for  the  war,  each 
century  furnifhed  its  quota  both  of  men  and  money  2 
fo  that  the  firft  clafs,  which  contained  more  centuries, 
though  fewer  men,  than  all  the  others  together*  furnifh¬ 
ed  more  men  and  more  money  for  the  public  fervice 
than  the  whole  Roman  ftate  befides.  And  by  this- 
means  the  Roman  armies  confifted  for  the  moft  part 
of  the  rich  citizens  of  Rome  5  who,  as  they  had  lands 
and  effe&s  to  defend,  fought  with  more  refolution, 
while  their  riches  enabled  them  to  bear  the  expence 
of  a  campaign.  As  it  was  but  juft  the  king  fhould 
make  the  firft  clafs  amends  for  the  weight  laid  on  it, 
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a  he  gave  it  almofl  the  whole  authority  in  public  affairs  \  Rome, 
changing  the  comitia  by  curia,  in  which  every  man  f**"* 
gave  his  vote,  into  comitia  by  centuries,  in  which  the 
majority  vvis  not  reckoned  by  finglc  perfons,  but  by 
centuries,  how  few  foever  there  might  be  in  a  century'. 

Hence  the  firft  clafs,  which  Contained  more  centuries 
than  the  other  five  taken  together,  had  every  thing  at 
its  difpofal.  The  votes  of  this  clafs  were  firft  taken  $ 
and  if  the  98  centuries  happened  to  agree*  or  only  97 
of  them,  the  affair  was  determined ;  becaufe  thefe  made 
the  majority  of  the  193  centuries  which  compofed  the 
fix  claffes.  If  they  difagreed,  then  the  fecond,  the  third, 
and  the  other  claffes  in  their  order,  were  called  to  vote, 
though  there  was  very  feldcm  any  occafion  to  go*  fo 
low  as  the  fourth  clafs  for  a  majority  of  votes  2  fo  that 
by  this  good  order  Servius  brought  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate  to  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  moft 
conflderable  citizens,  who  underftood  the  public  inte- 
reft  much  better  than  the  blind  multitude,  liable  to  be 
impofed  upon,  and  eafily  corrupted.  ^ 

And  now  the  people  being  thus  divided  into  feveral  The  cen* 
orders,  according  to  the  cenfus  or  valuation  of  their 
eftates,  Servius  refolved  to  folcmnize  this  prudent  re-  r 
gulation  by  fome  public  a£t  of  religion,  that  it  might 
be  the  more  refpe&ed  and  the  more  lafting.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  all  the  citizens  were  commanded  to  appear,  on 
a  day  appointed,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  which  was 
a  large  plain,  lying  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber, 
formerly  confecrated  by  Romulus  to  the  god  Mars. 

Here  the  centuries  being  drawn  up  in  battalia,  a  folemn 
luftration  or  expiatory  facrifice  was  performed  in  the 
name  of  all  the  people*  The  facrifice  confifted  of  a  fow, 
a  ftieep,  and  a  bull,  whence  it  took  the  name  of  fuove - 
taurilia.  The  Whole  ceremony  was  called  lujlrtim ,  a 
luendo ;  that  is,  from  paying,  expiating,  clearing,  or 
perhaps  from  the  goddefs  Lua,  who  prefided  over  ex¬ 
piations,  and  to  whom  Servius  had  dedicated  a  temple/ 

This  wife  king  confidering,  that  in  the  fpace  of  live 
years  there  might  be  fiich  alterations  in  the  fortunes  of 
private  perfons  as  to  entitle  fome  to  be  raifed  to  ad 
higher  clafs,  and  reduce  others  to  a  lower,  enjoined 
that  the  cenfus  fliould  be  renewed  every  five  years.  As 
the  cenfus  was  ufually  clofed  by  the  luftrum,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  henceforth  began  to  compute  time  by  luftrums, 
each  luftrum  containing  the  fpace  of  five  years.  How¬ 
ever,  the  luftrums  were  not  always  regularly  obferved, 
but  often  put  off,  though  the  cenfus  had  been  made  in 
the  fifth  year.  Some  writers  arc  of  opinion,  that  Ser¬ 
vius  at  this  time  coined  the  firft  money  that  had  ever 
appeared  at  Rome  ;  and  add,  that  the  circumftances 
of  the  luftrum  probably  led  him  to  ftamp  the  figures  of 
the  animals  there  (lain  on  pieces  of  brafs  of  a  certain 
weight.  46 

The  government  of  the  city  being  thus  eftabliftied  The  l'reet 
in  fo  regular  a  manner,  Servius,  touched  with  compaf- men* 
fion  for  thofe  whom  the  misfortunes  of  an  unfuccefsful 
war  had  reduced  to  fiavery,  thoiight  that  fuch  of  them 
as  had  by  long  and  faithful  fervices  deferved  and  ob¬ 
tained  their  feeedom,  were  much  more  worthy  of  being 
made  Roman  citizens,  thatr  untra&able  vagabonds  from 
foreign  countries,  who  were  admitted  without  diftinc- 
tion.  He  therefore  gave  the  freedmen  their  choice, 
either  to  return  to  their  own  country,  or  continue  at 
Rome.  Thofe  who  chofe  to  continue  there,  lie  divid¬ 
ed  into  four  tribes*  and  fettled  them  within  the  city 
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and  though  they  were  diftinguiffied  from  the  plebeians 
by  their  old  name  of  liberty  or  free.dmen ,  yet  they  en¬ 
joyed  all  the  privileges  of  free  citizens.  The  fenate 
took  ofFeuce  at  the  regard  which  the  king  fhowed  to 
N  fuch  mean  people,  who  had  but  lately  fhaken  off  their 
fetters  ;  but  Servius,  by  a  moil  humane  and  judicious 
difcourfe,  entirely  appeafed  the  fathers,  who  paffed  his 
inftitution  into  a  law,  which  fubfifted  ever  after. 

The  whfe  king,  having  thus  eflablifhed  order  among 
the  people,  undertook  at  laft  to  reform  the  royal  power 
itfelf ;  his  equity,  which  was  the  main  fpring  of  all  his 
refolutions,  leading  him  to  a 61  contrary  to  his  own  in¬ 
tereft,  and  to  facrifice  one  half  of  the  royal  authority 
to  the  public  good.  His  predeceffors  had  refer ved  to 
themfelves  the  cognizance  of  all  caufes  both  public  and 
private  ;  but  Servius,  finding  the  duties  of  his  office 
too  much  for  one  man  to  difcharge  well,  committed  the 
Cognizance  of  ordinary  fuits  to  the  fenate,  and  referved 
that  only  of  ftate-crimes  to  himfelf. 

Endeavours  All  things  being  now  regulated  at  home,  both  in  the 
to  attach  city  and  country,  Servius  turned  his  thoughts  abroad, 
-n^l'atins  an^  ^ornie^  a  kheme  f°r  attaching  the  Sabines  and  La- 
tothcRo-  t0  K°mans>  hy  fucb  focial  ties  as  fhould  be 
fens.  (Lengthened  by  religion.  He  fummoned  the  Latin 
and  Sabine  cities  to  fend  their  deputies  to  Rome,  to 
confult  about  an  affair  of  great  importance.  When 
they  were  come,  he  propofed  to  them  the  building  of  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Diana,  where  the  Latins  and  Sa¬ 
bines  fhould  meet  once  a  year,  and  join  wTith  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  offering  facrifices  to  that  goddefs  ;  that  this 
feftival  fhould  be  followed  by  a  council,  in  which  all 
difputes  between  the  cities  fhould  be  amicably  deter¬ 
mined  ;  that  there  proper  meafures  fhould  be  taken  to 
purfue  their  common  intereft;  and,  laftly,  in  order  to 
draw  the  common  people  thither,  a  fair  fhould  be  kept, 
at  which  every  one  might  furnifh  himfelf  with  what  he 
wanted.  The  king’s  defign  met  with  no  oppofition  : 
the  deputies  only  added  to  ft,  that  the  temple  fhould 
be  an  inviolable  afylum  for  the  united  nations  ;  and 
that  all  the  cities  fhould  contribute  toward  the  expence 
of  building  it.  It  being  left  to  the  king  to  choofe  a 
proper  place  for  it,  lie  pitched  upon  the  Aventine  hill, 
wlie re  the  temple  was  built,  and  affemblies  annually 
held  in  it.  'The  laws  which  Were  to  be  obferved  in 
tliefe  general  meetings  were  engraved  on  a  pillar  of 
brafs,  and  were  to  be  feen  in  Auguftus’s  time,  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  but  in  Greek  charailers. 

But  now  Servius  was  grown  old  ;  and  the  ambition 
trigues  of  0f  Tarqilin  his  fondn-law  revived  in  proportion  as  the 
teraxUbn  advanced  in  years.  His  wife  ufed  her  utmofl  en- 
in-iaw.  "deaveurs  to  check  the  rafhnefs  and  fury  of  her  hnfband, 
and  to  divert  him  from  all  criminal  enterprifes  ;  while 
her  younger  lifter  was  ever  inftigating  Arnnx,  wdio 
placed  all  his  happinefs  in  a  private  life,  to  the  moft 
villanous  attempts.  She  was  continually  lamenting  her 
fate  in  being  tied  to  fuch  an  indolent  hnfband,  and 
wiffiing  fiie  had  either  continued  unmarried,  or  were 
become  a  widow.  Similitude  of  temper  and  manners, 
formed,  by  degrees,  a  great  intimacy  between  her  and 
Tarquin.  At  length  fhe  propoled  nothing  lefs  to  him 
than  the  murdering  of  her  father,  fifter,  and  hufband, 
that  they  two  might  meet  and  afeend  the  throne  to¬ 
gether.  Soon  after,  they  paved  their  way  to  an  ince¬ 
stuous  marriage,  he  by  poifoning  bis  wife,  and  fhe  her 
hnfband  ;  and  then  had  the  affarance  to  afk  the  king’s 
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and  queen’s  confent  to  their  marriage.  Servius  and 
Tarquinia,  though  they  did  not  give  it,  were  filent, 
through  too  much  indulgence  to  a  daughter  in  whom 
now  was  their  only  hope  of  pofterity.  But  thefe  cri¬ 
minal  nuptials  were  only  the  firft  ftep  towards  a'  yet 
greater  iniquity.  The  wicked  ambition  of  the  new- 
married  couple  firft  fhowed  itfelf  againft  the  king :  for 
they  publicly  declared,  that  the  crown  belonged  to 
them  ;  that  Servius  was  an  ufurper,  who,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  tutor  to  Tarquin’s  grandchildren,  had  deprived 
his  pupils  of  their  inheritance  ;  that  it  was  high  time 
for  an  old  man,  who  was  but  little  able  to  fupport  the 
weight  of  public  affairs,  to  give  place  to  a  prince  who 
was  of  a  mature  age,  &c. 

The  patricians,  whom  Servius  had  taken  great  plea- 
fure  in  humbling  during  the  whole  time  of  his  reign, 
were  eafily  gained  over  to  Tarquin’s  party  ;  and,  bv 
the  help  of  money,  many  of  the  poorer  citizens  were 
alfo  brought  over  to  his  intereft.  The  king,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  their  treafonable  praCices,  endeavoured  to 
diffuade  his  daughter  and  fon-in-law  from  fuch  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  might  end  in  their  ruin  ;  and  exhorted 
them  to  wait  for  the  kingdom  till  his  death.  But  they, 
defpifing  his  counfels  and  paternal  admonitions,  refiol- 
ved  to  lay  their  claim  before  the  fenate  ;  which  Servius 
was  obliged  to  futnmon  :  fo  that  the  affair  came  to  a 
formal  procefs.  Tarquin  reproached  his  father-in-law 
with  having  afcended  the  throne  without  a  previous  in¬ 
terregnum  ;  and  with  having  bought  the  votes  of  the 
people,  and  defpifed  the  fuffrages  of  the  fenate.  He 
then  urged  his  own  right  of  inlvritance  to  the  crown, 
and  injuftice  of  Servius,  who,  being  only  his  guardian, 
had  kept  poffeffion  of  it,  when  he  himfelf  was  of  an 
age  to  govern.  Servius  anfwered,  that  he  had  been 
lawfully  eleCed  by  the  people  ;  and  that,  if  there 
could  be  an  hereditary  right  to  the  kingdom,  the  fons 
of  Ancus  had  a  much  better  one  than  the  grandfons  of 
the  late  king,  who  mull  himfelf  have  been  an  ufurper. 
He  then  referred  the  whole  to  an  affembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  which  being  immediately  proclaimed  all  over  the 
eity,  the  forum  was  foon  filled  ;  and  Servius  harangued 
the  multitude  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gained  all  their  affec¬ 
tions.  They  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  Let  Servius 
reign  ;  let  him  continue  to  make  the  Romans  happy .  A- 
midft  their  confufed  clamours,  thefe  words  were  like- 
wife  heard  :  Let  Tarquin  per  'iflo  ;  let  him  die ;  let  us  kill 
him .  This  language  frightened  him  fo,  that  he  retired 
to  his  houfe  in  great  hafte  ;  while  the  king  was  con¬ 
duced  back  to  his  palace  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  ' 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  this  attempt  cooled  Tarquin’s  ar¬ 
dent  defire  of  reigning  ;  but  his  ambition  made  him  a6t 
a  new  part.  He  undertook  to  regain  the  favour  of  his 
father-in-law  by  careffes,  fubmiffions,  and  proteftations 
of  a  fincere  regard  and  affedlion  for  him ;  infomuch 
that  the  king,  who  judged  of  the  policy  of  others  from 
his  own,  was  fineerely  reconciled  to  him,  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  rc-eftablifhed  in  the  royal  family.  But  it  was  not 
long  ere  Tarquin,  roufed  by  the  continual  reproaches 
of  his  wife,  began  to  renew  his  intrigues  among  the 
fenators  ;  of  whom  he  had  no  fooner  gained  a  confrJer- 
able  party,  than  he  clothed  himfelf  in  the  royal  robes, 
and  caufing  the  fafees  to  be  carried  before  him  by  feme 
of  his  domeftics,  crofted  the  Roman  forum,  entered  the 
temple  where  the  fenate  ufed  to  meet,  and  feated  lum- 
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felf  on  the  throne.  Such  of  the  fenators  as  were  in 
the  faction  he  found  already  in  their  places  (for  he  had 
given  them  private  notice  to  be  there  early)  ;  and  the 
reft,  being  fummoned  to  affemble  in  Tarquin’s  name, 
made  what  haft e  they  could. to  the  appointed  place, 
thinking  that  Servius  was  dead,  fince  Tarquin  affumed 
the  title  and  funaions  of  king.  When  they  were  all 
afftmbled,  Tarquin  made  a  long  fpeech,  reviling  his 
father  in-law,  and  repeating  the  inve&ives  againft  him, 
which  he  had  fo  often  uttered,  calling  him  a  Have,  an 
ufurper,  a  favourer  of  the  populace,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  fenate  and  patricians.  When  he  was  yet  fpeakmg, 
Servius  arrived  ;  and,  raftily  giving  way  to  the  motions 
of  his  courage,  without  confidering  his  (Length,  drew 
near  the  throne,  to  pull  Tarquin  down  from  it.  This 
raifed  a  great  noife  in  the  afiembly,  which  drew  the 
people  into  the  temple  ;  but  nobody  ventured  to  part 
the  two  rivals.  Tarquin  therefore,  being  more  ftrong 
and  vigorous,  feized  the  old  man  by  the  waift,  and, 
hurrying  him  through  the  temple,  threw  him  down  from 
the  top  of  the  fteps  into  the  forum.  The  king,  who 
was  grievoufly  wounded,  raifed  himfelf  up  with  fome 
difficulty  :  but  all  his  friends  had  abandoned  him  ;  only 
two  or  three  of  the  people,  touched  with  compaffion, 
lent  him  their  arms  to  condu&  him  to  his  palace. 

As  they  were  leading  him  on  fo  (lowly,  the  cruel 
Tullia  appeared  in  the  forum,  whither  (he  had  haften- 
ed  in  her  chariot  on  the  firft  report  of  what  had  paffed 
in  the  fenate.  She  found  her  hufband  on  the  top  of 
the  fteps  of  the  temple  ;  and,  tranfported  with  joy,  was 
the  firft  who  faluted  him  king.  The  example  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  the  fenators  of  Tarquin’s  party. 
Nor  was  this  enough  for  the  unnatural  daughter :  (he 
took  afide  her  hulband,  and  fuggefted  to  him,  that  he 
would  never  be  fafeio  long  as  the  ufurper  of  his  crown 
was  alive.  Hereupon  Tarquin  inftantly  difpatched  fome 
of  his  domeftics  to  take  away  the  remains  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  king’s  life.  The  orders  for  the  wicked  par¬ 
ricide  were  no  fooner  given  than  Tullia  mounted  her 
chariot  again,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  to  return  home. 
The  way  to  her  houfe  was  through  a  narrow  ftreet, 
called  virus  cyprius ,  or  the  good Jlreet.  There  the  affaf- 
fins  had  left  the  king’s  body,  which  was  (till  panting. 
At  this  fight,  the  charioteer,  ft  ruck  with  horror,  check¬ 
ed  his  horfes,  and  made  a  ftop  :  but  T ullia  forced  him 
to  go  on  ;  and  the  blood  of  the  father  is  faid  to  have 
dyed  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  . and  even  the  clothes  of 
the  inhuman  daughter,  whence  the  ftreet  was  called 
ever  after  v  cus  feeler atus. 

The  new  king  proved  a  moft  defpotic  and  cruel  ty¬ 
rant  ;  receiving,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  the 
furname  of  proud ,  on  account  of  his  capricious  humour 
and  haughty  behaviour.  All  controverfies  whatever 
were  decided  by  himfelf  and  his  friends ; .  and  he  ba- 
niffied,  fined,  and  even  executed,  whom  he  pleafed. 
The  cenfus  and  luftrum,  the  divifion  of  citizens  into 
claffes  and  centuries,  were  abolifhed  ;  and  all  kinds  of 
affemblies,  even  thofe  for  amufement  and  recreation, 
were  prohibited,  both  in  town  and  country.  Nay,  to 
fuch  a  height  did  Tarquin  carry  his  infolence  and  ty¬ 
ranny,  that  the  moft  virtuous  of  the  fenators  went  into 
voluntary  banifhment ;  while  many  of  thofe  who  remain¬ 
ed  were  cut  off  on  various  pretences,  that  the  king 
might  enjoy  their  eftates. 

Tarquin  could  not  but  be  fenfible  of  the  extreme  dan¬ 


ger  in  which  he  flood  by  lofing  the  affe&ions  of  his  Rom?* 
people  in  fuch  a  manner.  He  therefore  provided  a  fuf-  '>rmm 
ficient  number  of  foldiers,  by  way  of  guard,  to  prevent 
attempts  upon  his  perfon  ;  and  gave  his  daughter  to 
Odlavius  Mamilius,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  men 
among  the  Latins,  in  order  to  (Lengthen  his  intereft 
by  this  foreign  alliance,  in  cafe  of  a  revolt  among  his 
fubjeCls.  Mamilius  accordingly  procured  many  friends 
to  his  father-in-law,  but  he  had  like  to  have  loft  them 
again  by  his  haughty  behaviour.  He  had  defired  the 
Latins  to  call  a  national  council  at  Ferentinum,  where 
he  would  meet  them  on  a  day  appointed  by  himfelf. 

The  Latins  accordingly  met  ;  but  after  waiting  for  fe- 
veral  hours,  Tarquin  did  not  appear.  On  this,  one 
Turnus  Herdonius,  an  enterprifing  and  eloquent  man, 
who  hated  Tarquin,  and  was  jealous  of  Mamilius,  made 
a  fpeech,  in  which  lie  inveighed  againft  the  haughty 
behaviour  of  Tarquin,  fet  forth  the  contempt  which  he 
had  put  upon  the  Latins,  and  concluded  with  defiling 
the  council  to  break  up  and  return  home  without  ta¬ 
king  any  further  notice  of  him.  Mamilius,  however, 
prevailed  upon  them  to  return  the  day  following;  when 
Tarquin  made  his  appearance,  and  told  the  affembly 
that  his  defign  in  calling  them  together  was  to  claim 
his  right  of  commanding  the  Latin  armies,  which  he 
faid  was  derived  from  his  grandfather,  but  which  he  ^ 
defired  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  them.  Thefe  words  dia  infa- 
were  fcarce  out  of  his  mouth,  when  Herdonius,  rifing  wous  ftra 
up,  entered  into  a  detail  of  Tarquin’s  tyranny  and  ar-^aSem  t0 
bitrary  behaviour  at  Rome,  which,  he  faid,  the  Latins  Herdonii 
would  foon  feel  in  an  equal  degree,  if  they  complied 
with  Tarquin’s  demand.  To  this  fpeech  the  king 
made  no  reply  at  that  time,  but  promifed  to  anfwer  him 
next  day.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  bribed  the 
domeftics  of  Herdonius  to  admit  among  his  baggage  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  :  and  then,  telling  the  Latins 
that  Herdonius’s  oppofition  proceeded  only  from  Tar¬ 
quin’s  having  refufed  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  ac« 
cufed  him  of  having  laid  a  plot  to  cut  off  all  the  depu¬ 
ties  there  prefent,  and  to  ufurp  a  jurifdi&ion  over  the 
Latin  cities ;  as  a  proof  of  which  he  appealed  to  the 
arms  hid  among  the  baggage  of  Herdonius.  The  ac- 
cufed,  confcious  of  his  innocence,  defired  that  his  bag¬ 
gage  might  be  fearched;  which  being  accordingly  done, 
and  the  arms  found,  he  was  hurried  away  without  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  make  any  defence,  and  thrown  into  a 
bafon  at  the  head  of  the  fpring  of  Ferentinum,  where  a 
hurdle  being  laid  upon  him,  and  ftone3  laid  upon  the 
hurdle,  he  was  preffed  down  into  the  water  and  drown¬ 
ed. 

In  confequence  of  this  monftrous  treachery,  Tarqum 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Latins  as  their  deliverer,  and 
declared  general  of  the  Latin  armies  ;  foon  after  which, 
the  Hernici  and  two  tribes  of  the  Volfci  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  him  on  the  fame  terms.  In  order  to 
keep  thefe  confederates  together,  Tarquin,  with  their 
confent,  ere&ed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Latialis  on  an  hill 
near  the  ruins  of  Alba,  where  he  appointed  certain  ^ 
feafts  called  Feria  Latina  to  be  held  on  the  27th  of  Inflitut 
April,  where  the  feveral  nations  were  to  facrifice  toge-ffi^/^r' 
ther,  and  on  no  account  to  commit  any  hoftilities  againft  batims. 
each  other  during  their  continuance.  The  king  then 
proceeded  to  make  war  on  the  reft  of  the  Volfci  who 
had  refufed  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him.  Some 
depredations  which  they\had  committed  in  the  territo- 
8  lies 
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Home,  r!e$  of  the  Latins  ferved  for  a  pretence 

war  ;  but  as  Tarquin  had  no  confidence  in  the  Romans, 
his  arrrry  was  compofed  only  of  a  fmall  body  of  them 
who  were  incorporated  among  the  Latin  auxiliaries! 
However,  he  defeated  the  enemy,  took  one  of  their  ci¬ 
ties  by  dorm,  and  gave  the  booty  to  his  foldiers.  He 
next  turned  his  arms  againd  the  Sabines,  whom  he  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  in  two  engagements,  and  made  the 
whole  nation  tributary  ;  for  which  exploits  he  decreed 
himfelf  two  triumphs,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he 
employed  the  populace  in  finifhing  the  fewers  and 
circus  which  had  been  begun  by  his  grandfather  Tar- 
cjuin  I. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  perfecutions  of  Tarquin  a- 
gainft  his  own  fubjefts  daily  drove  fome  of  the  mod 
confiderable  into  banifhment.  A  great  number  of  pa¬ 
tricians  took  refuge  in  Gabii,  a  city  of  Latium  about  13 
miles  from  Rome  ;  where  the  inhabitants,  touched  with 
compaflion  for  their  misfortunes,  not  only  received  them 
with  kindnefs,  but  began  a  war  with  Tarquin  on  their 
account.  The  Gabini  feem  to  have  been  the  moll  for¬ 
midable  enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  hitherto  met 
with  ;  fince  Tarquin  was  obliged  to  raife  a  prodigious 
bulwark  to  cover  the  city  on  the  fide  of  Gabii.  The 
war  laded  feven  years  ;  during  which  time,  by  the  mu* 
tual  devadations  committed  by  the  two  armies,  a  great 
fcarcity  of  provifions  took  place  in  Rome.  The  people 
foon  grew  clamorous  ;  and  Tarquin  being  unable  either 
to  quiet  them,  or  to  reduce  the  Gabini,  fell  upon  the 
following  difhonourable  and  treacherous  expedient.  His 
fon  Sextus  Tarquinius  pretended  to  be  on  very  bad 
terms  with  his  father,  and  openly  inveighed  againd  him 
as  a  tyrant ;  on  which  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel,  and 
publicly  beaten  in  the  forum.  This  being  reported  at 
Gabii,  by  perfons  fent  thither  on  purpofe,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  became  very  defirous  of  having  Sextus  among 
them  ;  and  accordingly  he  foon  went  thither,  having 
previoufly  obtained  a  folemn  promife  from  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  never  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  father.  Here  he 
made  frequent  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories,  and 
always  came  back  laden  with  fpoil,  his  father  fending 
againd  him  only  fuch  weak  parties  as  mud  infallibly  be 
worded.  By  this  means  he  foon  came  to  have  fuch  a 
high  degree  of  credit  among  the  Gabini,  that  he  was 
chofen  general  of  their  army,  and  was  as  much  mader 
at  Gabii  as  Tarquin  was  at  Rome,  Finding  then  that 
his  authority  was  fufficiently  edablifhed,  he  dilpatched 
a  Have  to  his  father  for  indruftions  ;  but  the  king,  un¬ 
willing  to  return  an  explicit  anfwer,  only  took  the  mef- 
fenger  into  the  garden,  where  he  druck  off  the  heads 
of  the  tailed  poppies.  Sextus  underdood  that  by  this 
hint  the  king  defired  him  to  put  to  death  the  leading 
men  in  the  city  of  Gabii,  which  he  immediately  put  in 
execution  ;  and  while  the  city  was  in  confufion  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  maffacre,  he  opened  the  gates  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  took  poffefiion  of  the  city  with  all  the  pride 
of  a  conqueror. — The  inhabitants  dreaded  every  thing 
from  the  haughty  tyranny  of  the  Roman  monarch ; 
however,  on  this  occalion  he  confulted  his  policy  rather 
than  his  revenge  ^granted  them  their  life,  liberty,  and 
eftates,  and  even  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
them.  The  articles  were  written  on  the  hide  of  an  ox, 
which  was  dill  to  be  feen  in  the  time  of  Augudus,  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fidius.  After  this,  however,  he 
made  his  fon  Sextus  king  of  Gabii ;  fending  off  alfo 
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to  begin  the  his  two  other  fons,  Titus  and  Arunx,  the  one  to  build  ^ome>  j 
a  city  at  Signia,  the  other  at  Circaeum,  a  promontory  ^ 

of  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  and  both  thefe  to  keep  the  Volfci 
in  awe. 

For  fome  time  Tarquin  now  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace  ;  the  Romans,  being  accudomed  to  oppreffion 
and  the  yoke  of  an  imperious  mader,  making  no  op- 
pofition  to  his  will.  During  this  interval  Tarquin 
met  with  the  celebrated  adventure  of  the  Sibyl  f  ;  f*  See  SibyU 
vvhofe  books  were  ever  afterwards  held  in  high  edima-  55 
tion  at  Rome,  and  Tarquin  appointed  two  perfons  of^00^80^ 
dldtnftion  to  take  care  of  them.  Th^fe  were  called1  e  1  ^  3' 
Duumviri :  but  their  number  was  afterwards  increafed 
to  10,  when  they  were  called  Decemviri  ;  and  then  to 
15,  when  they  were  termed  Quindecemviri .  At  this 
time  alfo  the  written  civil  law  had  its  origin  among  the 
Romans  ;  all  the  datutes  enafted  by  the  kings  being 
collected  into  one  body ;  which,  from  Papirius  the 
name  of  the  colleftor,  was  called  the  Papirian  law.  'I  he 
temple  of  the  Capitol  was  alfo  finifhed;  for  which  pur¬ 
pofe  the  mod  fkilful  architects  and  workmen  were 
brought  from  Hetruria,  the  populace  being  obliged  to 
ferve  them  in  the  mod  laborious  parts.  ^ 

We  now  come  to  the  important  revolution  which  put  Downfall 
an  end  to  the  regal  power  at  Rome,  and  introduced  a  of  the  re¬ 
new  form  of  government,  to  which  this  city  is  allowed  Powcf* 
to  owe  the  greated  part  of  her  grandeur.  Tarquin,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  had  left  himfelf  no  friends  among 
the  rich  citizens,  by  reafon  of  the  oppreffion  under 
which  he  made  them  labour ;  and  the  populace  were 
equally  difaffefted  on  account  of  their  being  obliged  to 
labour  in  his  public  works.  Among  the  many  perfons 
of  didinftion  who  had  been  facrinced  to  the  avarice  or 
fufpicions  of  Tarquin,  was  one  M.  Junius,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Tarquin  I.  This  nobleman 
had  a  fon  named  D  Junius  Brutus ,  who  efcaped  the 
Cruelty  of  the  tyrant  by  pretending  to  be  an  idiot, 
which  part  he  had  ever  fince  continued  to  aft.  Soon 
after  the  finifhing  of  the  works  abovementioned,  a  vio¬ 
lent  plague  happening  to  break  out  at  Rome,  Tarquin 
fent  his  fons  Titus  and  Arunx  to  confult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi ;  and  the  princes  took  Brutus  along  with  them, 
to  divert  themfelves  with  his  pretended  folly  by  the 
way.  Brutus  cliofe  for  his  offering  to  the  Delphic  A- 
pollo  a  dick  of  elder  ;  which  occalioned  much  laugh¬ 
ter.  However,  he  had  the  precaution  to  inclofe  a  rod 
of  gold  within  the  dick  ;  and  to  this  probably  it  was 
owing,  that  the  priedefs  gave  the  princes  the  following 
riddle,  that  he  who  fhould  fird  kifs  his  mother  fhould 
fucceed  Tarquin  in  the  government  of  Rome.  This 
anfwer  had  been  given  to  their  inquiries  concerning  the 
fucceffion  5  upon  which  the  two  brothers  either  drew 
lots  which  of  them  fhould  kifs  their  mother  at  their  re¬ 
turn,  or  agreed  to  do  it  at  once,  that  both  might  reign 
jointly  :  but  Brutus,  imagining  the  oracle  had  another 
meaning,  fell  down  and  ktQed  the  earth,  the  common 
mother  of  all  living.  This,  in  all  probability,  the 
priedefs  had  meant  ;  and  had  given  the  anfwer  on  pur¬ 
pofe  to  have  another  proof  of  Brutus's  ingenuity,  which 
had  already  difeovered  itfelf,  by  his  offering  the  elder 
dick. 

On  the  return  of  the  princes  to  Rome,  they  found 
their  father  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Rutuli.  The 
treafury  being  exhaufted  by  the  fums  which  Tarquin 
had  expended  in  his  public  works,  he  had  marched  to 
U  u  3  Ante* 
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Rome.  Ardea,  the  capital  of  that  nation,  which  lay  about  20 

-—v - '  miles  from  Rome,  in  'hopes  of  taking  it  without  op- 

pofition.  Contrary  to  his  expe&ation,  however,  he 
was.  obliged  to  befiege  it  in  form  ;  and  .this  conllrained 
him  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  fubjeds,  which  increa- 
fed  the  number  of  malcontents,  and  difpofed  every  thing 
for  a  revolts  As  the  liege  was  carried  on  very  fiawly, 
the  general  officers  frequently  made  entertainments  for 
one  another  in  their  quarters.  One  day,  when  Sextus 
Tarquinius  was  entertaining  his  brothers,  tlie  conver¬ 
sion  happened  to  turn  upon  their  wives :  every  one 
extolled  the  f/ood  qualities  of  his  own  ;  but  Collatinus 
beftowed  fuch  extravagant  praifes  on  his  Lucretia, 
that  the  difpute  ended  in  a  kind  of  quarrel.  It  was 
then  refclved  that  they  ihould  mount  their  horfes  arid 
furprife  their  wives  by  their  unexpected  return.  The 
king’s  daughters- in-law  were  employed  in  feafting  and 
diverfion,  and  feemed  much  difconcerted  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  hufbands ;  but  Lucretia,  though  the 
night  was  far  advanced,  was  found,  with  her  maids 
about  her,  fpiuning  and  working  in  wool.  She  was 
not  at  all  difeompofed  by  the  company  whom  her 
hufband  brought  with  him,  and  they  were  all  pleaied 
with  the  reception  {he  gave  them.  As  Lucretia  was 
very  beautiful,  Sextus  Tarquinius  conceived  a  pafiion 
for  her,  which  refolving  to  fatisfy  at  all  events,  he 
Lucretia,  foon  returned  to  Collatia  in  the  abfence  of  Lucretia  s 
ravilhfd  t  hufband,  and  was  entertained  by  her  with  great  civility 
Sextus  Tar-  an(j  refpe&.  In  the  night-time  he  entered  Lucretia’s 
’  apartment,  and  threatened  her  with  immediate  death  if 

fine  did  not  yield  to  his  defires.  But  finding  her  not 
to  be  intimidated  with  this  menace,  he  told  her,  that, 
if  (he  {1111  perfifted  in  her  rcfufal,  he  would  kill  one  of 
her  male  flaves,  and  lay  him  naked  by  her  when  file 
was  dead,  and  then  declare  to  all  the  world  that  he  had 
only  revenged  the  injury  of  Collatinus.  On  this  the 
virtuous  Lucretia  (who,  it  feems,  dreaded  proftitution 
lefs  than  the  infamy  attending  it)  fubmitted  to  the  de- 
iires  of  Sextus  ;  but  refolved  not  to  outlive  the  violence 
which  had  been  offered  her.  She  drefled  herlelf  in 
mourning,  and  took  a  poniard  under  her  robe,  having 
previoufiy  wrote  to  her  hufband  to  meet  her  at  her  fa¬ 
ther  Lucretius’s  houfe,  where  fhe  refufed  to  diicover 
the  caufe  of  her  grief  except  in  a  full  affcmbly  of  her 
friends  and  relations.  Here,  addreffing  herfelf  to  her 
hufband  Collatinus,  file  acquainted  them  with  the  whole 
affair  ;  exported  them  to  revenge  the  injury  ;  and  pro- 
tefled  that  fhe  would  not  outlive  the  lofs  of  her  honour. 
Every  or.e  prefent  gave  her  a  folemn  promife  that  they 
would  revenge  her  quarrel  ;  but  while  they  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  comfort  her,  file  fuddcnly  flabbed  herfelf  to  the 
heart  with  the  dagger  which  fhe  had  concealed  under 
her  robe.  See  Chastity. 

This  extravagant  adtion  inflamed  beyond  meafure  the 
minds  of  all  prefent.  Brutus,  laying  afide  his  pretend¬ 
ed  folly,  drew  the  bloody  dagger  out  of  Lucretia’s  bo¬ 
dy  ;  and,  (bowing  it  to  the  affembly,  fwore  by  the  blood 
upon  it  that  he  would  purfue  Tarquin  and  his  family 
with  fire  and  fword  :  nor  would  he  ever  fuffer  that  or 
any  other  family  to  reign  in  Rome.  The  fame  oath 
was  taken  by  all  the  company  ;  who  were  fo  much  fur- 
prifed  at  the  apparent  tranfition  of  Brutus  from  folly 
to  wifdom,  that  they  did  whatever  he  defired  them.— 
By  his  advice  the  gates  of  the  city  were  (hut,  that  no¬ 
body  might  go  out  of  it  to  inform  Tarquin  of  what 
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was  going  forward  ;  which,  as  Lucretius  had  been  left  Pome, 
governor  of  the  city  by  Tarquin,  was  put  in  execution 
without  difficulty.  The  corpfe  of  Lucretia  was  then 
ftepofed  to  public  view  ;  and  Brutus  having  made  a 
fpeech  to  the  people,  in  which  he  explained  the  royfle- 
ry  of  his  condudt  in  counterfeiting  folly  for  many  years 
paft,  proceeded  to  tell  them  that  the  patricians  were 
come  to  a  refolution  of  depofing  the  tyrant,  and  ex-  58 
horted  them  to  concur  in  the  fame  defign.  The  people  Tarquin 
teftified  their  approbation,  and  called  out  for  arms  ;  but  dei)oicJ* 
Brutus  did  not  think  proper  to  trull  them  with  arms 
till  he  had  firft  obtained  a  decree  of  the  fenate  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  defign.  This  was  eaiily  procured  :  the  fe¬ 
nate  ena6led  that  Tarquin  had  forfeited  all  the  prero¬ 
gatives  belonging  to  the  regal  authority,  condemned 
him  and  all  his  pofterity  to  perpetual  banifhment,  and 
devoted  to  the  gods  of  hell  every  Roman  who  fiiould 
hereafter,  by  word  or  deed,  endeavour  his  reftoration  ; 
and  this  decree  was  unanimoufly  confirmed  by  the 
curite.  59 

Tarquin  being  thus  depofed,  the  form  of  government  The  form 
became  the  next  objecl.  Lucretius  was  for  the  prefent  °f  &(>ve™’ 
declared  Interrex ;  but  Brutus  being  again  confulted,  c  n* 
declared,  that  though  it  was  by  no  means  proper  for*3 
the  ilate  to  be  without  fupreme  magiflrates,  yet  it  was 
equally  ncceffary  that  the  power  fiiould  not  be  centered 
in  one  man,  and  that  it  fiiould  not  be  perpetual.  For 
this  reafon  he  propofed,  that  two  magillrates,  called 
confab ,  fiiould  be  ele&cd  annually  ;  that  the  ftate  fiiould 
thenceforth  have  the  name  of  republic  ;  that  the  enligns 
of  royalty  fiiould  be  abolifiied  ;  and  that  the  only  en- 
figns  of  confular  dignity  fiiould  be  an  ivory  chair,  a 
white  robe,  and  12  li&ors  for  their  attendants.  How¬ 
ever,  that  he  might  not  utterly  abolilh  the  name  of 
litg,  he  propofed  that  this  title  fiiould  be  given  to  him 
who  had  the  fupcrintendency  of  religious  matters,  who 
fhould  thenceforth  be  called  rex  facrorum ,  or  ling  of  fa - 
cred  things.  60 

This  fcheme  of  Brutus  being  approved  ©f,  Brutus  and  Tullius 
Collatinus  were  propofed  by  Lucretius  as  the  two 
confuls,  and  unanimoufly  accepted  by  the  people,  who 
thought  it  was  impoffible  to  find  more  implacable  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  Tarquins.  They  entered  on  their  office 
in  the  year  508  B.  C.  ;  and  Tullia,  perceiving  that  now¬ 
all  was  loft,  thought  proper  to  leave  the  city,  and  re¬ 
tire  to  her  hufband  at  Ardea.  She  was  fuffered  to  de¬ 
part  without  nioleftation,  though  the  populace  hooted 
at  her,  and  curfed  her  as  fiie  went  along.  Tarquin,  in 
the  mean  time,  being  informed  by  fame  who  had  got 
out  of  Rome  before  the  gates  were  fhut,  that  Brutus 
was  raifing  commotions  to  his  prejudice,  returned  in 
hafle  to  the  city,  attended  only  by  his  fons  and  a  few 
friends  ;  but,  finding  the  gates  fhut,  and  the  people  in 
arms  on  the  walls,  he  returned  again  to  the  camp  :  but 
here  again,  to  his  furprife.,  he  found  that  the  confuls 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  gaining  over  the  army-  to 
their  intereft  ;  fo  that,  being  refufed  admittance  into 
the  camp  alfo,  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  refuge,  at  the 
age  of  76,  with  his  wife  and  three  fons,  to  Gabii,  where 
Sextus  had  been  made  king.  Here  he  continued  for 
fome  time  :  but  not  finding  the  Latins  very  forward  to 
revenge  his  caufe,  he  retired  into  Hetmria  ;  where,,  be¬ 
ing  the  country  of  his  mother’s  family,  he  hoped  to 
find  more  friends,  and  a  readier  affiitance  for  attempting 
the  recovery  of  his  throne. 

The 
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The  Romans  now  congratulated  themfelves  on  their  tempt. 
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* — happy  deliverance  from  tyranny.  However,  as  'Far- 
State  0fthe<lu,‘u  hy  his  policy  procured  himfclf  many  friends 
Romany- abroad,  thefe  now  became  enemies  to  the  Roman  name; 
ivrt  at  this  and,  by  the  defection  of  their  allies,  the  Roman  domi- 
tane.  nioris  were  left  in  much  the  fame  (late  as  they  had  been 
in  the  time  of  Romulus.  The  territory  of  Rome  had 
always  been  con  fined  to  a  very  narrow  coinpafs.  Though 
ahnoft  conftantly  v'idlorious  in  war  for  243  years,  they 
had  not  yet  gained  land  enough  to  fupply  their,  city 
with  provifions.  The  main  ilrength  of  the  Hate  lay  in 
the  number  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  ;  which  the  cuflom 
of  t rau fplan ting  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  cities 
thither  had  fo  prodigioufly  increafed,  that  it  put  the 
Romans  in  a  condition  of  ufurping  the  authority  over 
other  nations,  the  moil  inconfiderable  of  which  had  an 
extent  of  territory  far  exceeding  theirs.  By  frequent 
depredations  and  incurfions  they  fo  harafied  the  petty 
Hates  of  Latium  and  Hetruria,  that  many  of  them  were 
conttrained  to  enter  into  treaties  with  Rome,  by  which 
they  obliged  themfelves  to  furnifh  her  with  auxiliaries 
whenever  fhe  fhould  be  pleafed  to  invade  and  pillage  the 
lands  of  her  other  neighbours.  Submiflions  of  this  kind 
the  Romans  called  making  alliances  with  them,  and  thefe 
ufeful  alliances  fupplied  the  want  of  a  larger  territory  ; 
but  now,  upon  the  change  of  her  government,  all  the 
allies  of  Rome  forfook  her  at  once,  and  either  Hood 
neuter,  or  efponfed  the  caufe  of  the  banlfhed  king;  fo 
that  fhe  was  now  obliged  to  maintain  her  liberties  as 
file  heft  might. 

The  new  confuls  in  the  mean  time  took  the  moH  ef¬ 
fectual  methods  they  could  for  fecuring  the  liberties  of 
the  republic.  The  army  which  had  been  employed  in 
the  fiegc  of  Ardea  marched  home  under  the  conduCl 
of  Hermmius  and  Horarius,  who  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  Ardeates  for  15  years.  The  confuls  then 
again  affembled  the  people  by  centuries,  and  had  the 
decree  of  Tarquin’s  banifhment  confrmed  ;  a  rex  facro - 
'rum  was  ele&ed  to  prefide  at  the  facrifices,  and  many 
of  the  laws  of  Servius  Tullius  were  revived,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people,  who  were  thus  reflored  to  their 
ancient  right  of  voting  in  all  important  affairs.  Tar- 
quin,  however,  refolved  not  to  part  with  his  kingdom 
on  fucli  eafy  terms.  Having  wandered  from  city  to 
city  in  order  to  move  compaffion,  he  at  length  made 
Ta’-quinii  the  feat  of  his  refid  cnee  ;  where  he  engaged 
the  inhabitants  to  feud  an  embatty  to  Rome,  with  a 
rncckH,  iubmittive  letter  from  himfelf,  directed  to  the 
Roman  people.  The  ambafladors  represented  in  fuch 
Hrong  terms  to  the  fenate  how  reafonable  it  was  to  let 
the  king  be  heard  before  he  was  condemned,  and  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  Hate  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  powers  if  that  common  juttice  were  refufed,  that 
the  confuls  inclined  to  bring  thefe  agents  before  the 
people,  and  to  leave  the  decilion  thereof  to  the  curite  ; 
hut  Valerius,  who  had  been  very  a&ive  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  Hrenuoufly  oppofed  this,  and  by  his  influence  in 
the  fenate  got  it  prevented.  As  that  illuflrious  body 
had  been  greatly  thinned  by  the  murders  committed  by 
Tarquin,  new  members  were  eledted  from  among  the 
knights,  and  the  ancient  number  of  300  again  com¬ 
pleted.  The  old  lenators  had  been  called  patres  or  “  fa¬ 
thers  and  as  the  names  of  the  uew  ones  were  now 
written  on  the  fame  roll,  the  whole  body  received  the 
name  of  patres  Lunfrrlpt: . 

The  old  king  was  not  to  be  foiled  by  a  Angle  at- 
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He  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Tarquinii 
to  fend  a  fecond  embatty  to  Rome,  under  pretence  of  ——Y~m J 
demanding  the  eflates  of  the  exiles,  but  with  private 
inflrudlions  to  get  the  confuls  afiaflinated.  The  refto- 
ration  of  the  eilates  of  the  exiles  was  oppofed  by  Bru¬ 
tus,  but  Collatinus  was  for  complying  with  it;  where¬ 
upon  Brutus  accufed  his  colleague  of  treachery,  and  of 
a  defign  to  bring  back  the  tyrant.  'Fhe  matter  was 
then  referred  to  the  people,  where  it  was  carried  by  one  6^ 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Tarquins.  But  whilft  the  people  A  corfpi- 
were  employed  iu  loading  carriages  with  the  effedls  offJc^^ormec^ 
the  exiles,  and  in  fc lii'ng  what  could  not  be  carried  off,  fa“ 
the  ambafladors  found  means  to  draw  fome  of  the  near- 
efl  relations  of  the  confuls  into  a  plot  with  them.  Thefe 
were  three  young  noblemen  of  the  Aquilian  family  (the 
fons  of  Collcitinus’s  filler),  and  two  of  the  Vitellii 
(v/hofe  fifler  Brutus  had  married)  ;  and  thefe  lafl  en¬ 
gaged  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the  two  fons  of  Brutus,  in 
the  fame  confpiracy.  They  all  bound  themfelves  by* 
folemn  oaths,  with  the  dreadful  ceremony  of  drinking' 
the  blood  of  a  murdered  man  and  touching  his  entrails. 

They  met  at  the  houfe  of  the  Aquilii,  where  they 
wrote  letters  to  Tarquin  and  gave  them  to  the  ambaf- 
ladors.  But  though  they  ufed  all  imaginable  precau¬ 
tion,  their  proceedings  were  overheard  by  one  Viftdi- 
cius  a  Have,  who  immediately  communicated  the  whole 
to  Valerius  ';  upon  which  all  the  criminals  were  appre¬ 
hended.  Brutus  Hood  judge  over  his  own  fons  ;  and,  Brutut 
notwithflanding  the  intej*cettion  of  the  whole  affembly,  c-iufes  two 
and  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  his  children,  com- °f  his 
mauded  them  to  be  beheaded;  nor  would  he  depart  f°’,s  ^ 
till  he  faw  the  execution  of  the  fentence.  Having  per-  ea  C 
formed  this  piece  of  heroic  barbarity,  he  quitted  the 
tribunal,  and  left  Collatinus  to  perform  the  reH.  Col¬ 
latinus,  however,  being  inclined  to  fpare  his  nephews,, 
allowed  them  a  day  to  clear  themfelves;  and  caufed 
Vindicius,  the  only  wftnefs  againfl  them,  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed  up  to  his  matters.  This  roufed  the  indignation  of 
the  people  in  general,  efpecially  of  Valerius,  who  had 
promiied  to  protedl  the  witnefs,  and  therefore  he  re¬ 
fufed  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  lietors.  The  multitude 
called  aloud  for  Brutus  to  return  ;  which  when  he  had 
done,  he  told  them  that  he  had  executed  his  two  fons 
in  confequenee  of  his  own  paternal  authority  over  them, 
but  that  it  belonged  to  the  people  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  refl,  Accordingly,  by  a  decree  of  the  curiae, 
all  the  delinquents  fufFered  as  traitors  except  the  am- 
battadors,  who  were  fpared  out  of  refpeCt  to  their  cha¬ 
racter.  The  Have  Vindicius  had  his  liberty  granted; 
him  ;  and  was  prefented  with  25,000  ales  of  brafs,  in 
value  about  L,.  80  :  14:7  of  our  money.  The  decree 
for  refloring  the  eilates  of  the  exiled  Tarquins  was  an¬ 
nulled,  their  palaces  were  deflroyed,  and  their  lands, 
divided  among  the  indigent  people.  The  public  only 
retained  a  piece  of  ground,  near  the  Campus  Martius, 
which  the  king  had  ufurped.  This  they  confecrated 
to  Mars,  and  it  afterwards  became  a  common  held 
where  the  Roman  youth  exercifed  themfelves  in  run-  * 
rung  and  w  re  filing.  But  after  this  confecration,  the- 
fuperflitious  Romans  fcrupled  to  ufe  the  corn  which 
they  found  there  ready  reaped  to  their  hands  :  fo  that, 
with  fome  trees,  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber  ;  and., 
the  water  being  low,  it  flopped  in  the  middle  of  the  ri-> 
ver,  and  began  to  form  a  fine  ifland  named  afterwards - 
Injulii  Sacra .  r  ; 

The  behaviour  of  Brutus  towards  his  two  fonsflruck 
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fucn  a  terror  into  the  Romans,  that  fcarce  any  perfon 
durlt  oppofe  him;  and  therefore,  as  he  hated  Coliatinus, 
he  openly  accufed  him  before  the  people,  and  without 
ceremony  depofed  him  from  the  confulfhip,  banilhing 
rDepcfes  hisbim  at  the  fame  time  from  Rome.  The  multitude  ac- 
Coliabnus  cil^e^ce^  every  thing  he  faid,  and  refufed  to  hear 
Coliatinus  fpeak  in  his  own  defence ;  fo  that  the  con- 
ful  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  out  with  ignominy 
and  difgrace,  when  Lucretius  interpofed,  and  prevailed 
upon  Brutus  to  allow  his  colleague  quietly  to  refign 
the  fafees,  and  retire  of  his  own  accord  from  the  city. 
Brutus  then,  to  remove  nil  fufpicions  of  perfonal  en¬ 
mity,  procured  him  a  prefent  of  20  talents  out  of  the 
public  treafury,  to  which  he  added  five  of  his  own. 
Coliatinus  then  retired  to  Lavinium,  where  he  lived  in 
peace,  and  at  laft  died  of  old  age. 

After  the  abdication  of  Coliatinus,  Valerius  was  cho- 
fen  in  his  room;  and  as  his  temper  agreed  much  better 
with  Brutus  than  that  of  Coliatinus,  the  two  confnls  li¬ 
ved  in  great  harmony.  Nothing, however,  could  make  the 
55  dethroned  king  forego  the  hope  of  recovering  his  king- 
The  Volfci  dom  by  force.  He  firft  engaged  the  Volfci  and  Tar- 
quinienfes  to  join  their  forces  in  order  to  fupport  his 
rights.  The  confuls  marched  out  without  delay  to  meet 
them.  Brutus  commanded  the  horfe  and  Valerius  the 
foot,  drawn  up  in  a  fquare  battalion.  The  two  armies 
being  in  fight  of  each  other,  Brutus  advanced  with  his 
cavalry,  at  the  fame  time  that  Arunx,  one  of  Tarquin’s 
fons,  was  coming  forward  with  the  enemy’s  horfe,  the 
king  himfelf  following  with  the  legions.  Arunx  no 
fooner  difeovered  Brutus,  than  he  made  towards  him 
'Brutus  and  with  all  the  fury  of  an  enraged  enemy.  Brutus  ad- 
Arunx  lull  vanced  towards  him  with  no  lefs  fpeed  ;  and  as  both 
^  a&uated  only  by  motives  of  hatred,  without 
thoughts  of  felf-prefervation,  both  of  them  were  pierced 
through  with  their  lances.  The  death  of  the  two  ge¬ 
nerals  ferved  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle,  which  continued 
with  the  utmoft  fury  till  night,  when  it  could  not  be 
known  which  fide  had  got  the  vidlory,  or  which  had 
loll  thegreatell  number  of  men.  A  report  wasfpread, 
however,  that  a  voice  had  been  heard  out  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  wood,  declaring  the  Romans  conquerors  ;  and 
this,  probably  a  llratagem  of  Valerius,  operated  fo 
powerfully  on  the  fuperftitious  minds  of  the  Volfci, 
that  they  left  their  camp  in  confufion,  and  returned  to 
their  own  country.  It  is  faid  that  Valerius,  having 
caufed  the  dead  to  be  numbered,  found  that  the  Volfci 
had  loll  1 1,300  men,  and  the  Romans  only  one  fhort 
of  that  number. 

Valerius  being  left  without  a  colleague  in  the  con¬ 
fulfhip,  and  having  for  fome  reafons  delayed  to  clioofe 
©ne,  began  to  be  fufpe&ed  by  the  people  of  afpiring 
at  the  fovereignty  ;  and  thefe  fufpicions  were  in  fome 
meafnre  countenanced  by  his  building  a  fine  houfe  on 
the  lleep  part  of  the  hill  Palatinus,  which  overlooked 
the  forum,  and  was  by  them  confidered  as  a  citadel. 

But  of  this  Valerius  w^as  no  fooner  informed,  than  he 
caufed  this  houfe  to  be  pulled  down,  and  immediately 
called  an  aflembly  of  the  people  for  the  ele£lion  of  a 
conful,  in  which  he  left  them  entirely  free.  They  chofe 
Lucretius  ;  and,  being  afhamed  of  having  fufpedled  Va¬ 
lerius,  they  complimented  him  with  a  large  ground- 
-plot  in  an  agreeable  place,  where  they  built  him  a 
boufe.  The  new  conful  died  a  few  days  after  his  pro¬ 
motion,  fo  that  Valerius  was  once  more  left  foie  no- 
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vernor.  In  the  interval  betwixt  the  death  of  Lucre-  Rome, 
tius  and  the  choice  of  another  conful,  Valerius  gave 
the  people  fo  many  linking  proofs  of  his  attachment 
to  their  intereft,  that  they  bellowed  upon  him  the  fur- 
name  of  Poplicola  or  “  popular  nor  was  he  ever  call* 
ed  by  another  name  afterwards. 

When  Poplicola’s  year  of  confulfhip  expired,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  thought  fit,  in  confequence  of  the  critical  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs,  to  ele6l  him  a  fecond  time,  and  joined 
with  him  T.  Lucretius,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Lu- 
cretia.  They  began  with  reftoring  the  cenfus  and  lu- 
flrum  ;  and  found  the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  at 
or  above  the  age  of  puberty,  to  amount  to  130,000. 

As  they  apprehended  an  attack  from  the  Latins  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Tarquin,  they  were  at  great  pains  to  fortify 
Sinquirinum  or  Singliuria,  an  important  poll  on  that 
fide.  Contrary  to  their  expectations,  however,  the  La¬ 
tins  remained  quiet  ;  but  an  haughty  embaffy  was  re-  $8 
ceived  from  Porfena  king  of  Clufium  in  Hetruria,  com-P>rfena  in* 
manding-them  either  to  take  back  the  Tarquins  tovadesthe 
Rome,  or  to  reftore  them  their  eflates.  To  the  ft  Stories  **** 
of  thefe  demands  the  confuls  returned  an  abfolute  re- 
fufal :  and,  as  to  the  fecond,  they  anfwered,  that  it  was 
impracticable  ;  a  part  of  tliofe  ellates  having  been  con- 
fecrated  to  Mars,  and  the  refl  divided  among  indigent 
people,  from  whom  they  could  not  be  recovered.  The 
imminent  danger  which  now  threatened  the  city,  pro¬ 
cured  Valerius  the  honour  of  a  third  confulfhip  ;  and 
with  him  was  joined  Horatius  Pulvifius,  who  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  dignity  for  a  few  months  before  in  the  inter¬ 
val  betwixt  the  death  of  Lucretius  and  the  expiration  of 
the  firll  confulate. 

While  the  Romans  were  making  the  mofl  vigorous  ^nd  ^e- 
preparations  for  defence,  Porfena,  attended  by  his  fon  feats  their 
Arunx  and  the  exiles,  marched  towards  the  city  at  the  armT4 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  which  was  quickly  joined 
by  a  confiderable  body  of  Latins  under  Mamilius,  the 
fon-in  law  of  Tarquin.  The  confuls  and  the  fenate 
took  all  imaginable  care  to  fupply  the  common  people 
with  provifions,  left  famine  fhould  induce  them  to  open 
the  gate8  to  Tarquin  ;  and  they  defired  the  country 
people  to  lodge  their  efft&s  in  the  fort  Janiculum, 
which  overlooked  the  city,  and  which  was  the  only  for¬ 
tified  place  pofTeffed  by  the  Romans  on  that  fide  the 
Tiber.  Porfena,  however,  foow  drove  the  Romans  out 
of  this  fort ;  upon  which  the  confuls  made  all  their 
troops  pafs  the  river,  and  drew  them  up  in  order  of 
battle  to  defend  the  bridge,  while  Porfena  advanced  to 
engage  them.  The  victory  was  a  long  time  doubtful ;  70 

but  at  lafl  the  Romans  fled.  Horatius  Codes,  nephew  Bravery  of 
to  the  conful,  with  Sp.  Lartius  and  T.  Herminius,  {|oradu* 
who  had  commanded  the  right-wing,  polled  themfelves^°c‘t5‘ 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  for  a  long  time 
bravely  defended  it ;  but  at  laft,  the  detenfive  arms  of 
Lartius  and  Herminius  being  broken,  they  retired;  and 
then  Horatius  defiring  them  to  advife  the  confuls  from 
him  to  cut  the  bridge  at  the  other  end,  he  for  a  while 
fuftained  the  attack  of  the  enemy  alone.  At  lait,  be¬ 
ing  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  the  fignal  given  that 
the  bridge  was  almoll  broken  down,  he  leaped  into 
the  river,  and  fwam  acrofs  it  through  afhovverof  darts* 

The  Romans,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  tins  eminent 
fervice,  ereCted  a  ftatue  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
gave  him  as  much  land  as  he  himfelf  with  one  yoke  of 
oxen  could  plough  in  one  day  ;  and  each  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants 
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bitants,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  gave  him  the  value 
of  as  much  food  as  each  confumed  in  a  day.  But  not- 
withftanding  all  thta,  as  he  had  loft  ©ne  eye,  and  from 
his  wounds  continued  lame  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  thefe  defeats  prevented  his  ever  being  raifed 
to  the  confulate,  or  invefted  with  any  military  com¬ 
mand. 

The  city  was  not  yet  fully  invefted  ;  but  as  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  provilions  for  fuch  a  multitude, 
the  inhabitants  foon  began  to  be  in  want.  Porfena 
being  informed  of  their  difficulties,  told  them  that  he 
would  fupply  them  with  provilions  if  they  would  take 
back  their  old  mailers ;  but  to  this  they  replied,  that 
hunger  was  a  lefs  evil  than  flavery  and  oppreffion.  The 
conftancy  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  on  the  point 
of  failing,  when  a  young  patrician,  named  Mutius  Cor 
dus ,  with  the  confent  of  the  fenate  and  confuls,  under¬ 
took  to  affaffinate  Porfena.  He  got  accefs  to  the  He- 
trurian  camp,  difguifed  like  a  peafant,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  king’s  tent.  It  happened  to  be  the  day  on 
which  the  troops  were  all  reviewed  and  paid  ;  and  Por- 
fena’s  fecretary,  magnificently  dreffed,  was  fitting  on 
the  fame  tribunal  with  the  king.  Mutius,  miftaking 
him  for  Porfena,  inftantly  leaped  upon  the  tribunal  and 
killed  him.  He  then  attempted  to  make  his  efcape  ; 
but  being  feized  and  brought  back,  he  owned  his  de- 
fign  ;  and  with  a  countenance  expreffive  of  defperate 
rage  and  difappointment,  thrnft  his  hand  which  had 
miffed  the  blow  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals  which 
flood  by,  and  there  held  it  for  a  confiderable  time.  On 
this,  Porfena,  changing  his  refentment  into  admiration, 
granted  him  his  life  and  liberty,  and  even  reftored  him 
the  dagger  with  which  he  intended  to  have  ftabbed 
himfelf.  Mutius  took  it  with  his  left  hand,  having  loft 
the  ufe  of  the  other ;  and  from  this  time  had  the  name 
of  Scavohiy  or  ((  left-handed.”  He  then,  in  order  to 
induce  Porfena  to  break  up  the  fiege,  invented  a  flory 
that  300  young  Romans,  all  of  them  as  refolute  as 
himfelf,  had  fworn  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  king  of 
Hetruria,  or  to  periffi  in  the  attempt.  This  had  the 
defired  effe£l ;  Porfena  fent  deputies  to  Rome,  whofe 
only  demands  were,  that  the  Romans  ffiould  reftore 
the  eftates  of  the  Tarquins,  or  give  them  an  equiva¬ 
lent,  and  give  back  the  feven  fmall  towns  which  had 
been  formerly  taken  from  the  Veientes.  The  latter  of 
thefe  demands  was  cheerfully  complied  with;  but  the 
former  was  ftill  refufed,  until  Porfena  ffiould  hear  the 
ftrong  reafons  they  had  to  urge  againft  it.  A  truce 
being  agreed  on,  deputies  were  fent  t©  the  Hetrurian 
camp  to  plead  the  Roman  caufe  againft  the  Tarquins, 
and  with  them  ten  young  men,  and  as  many  vijgins,  by 
way  of  hoftages  for  performing  the  other  article. 

The  reception  which  Porfena  gave  the  deputies  rai¬ 
fed  the  jealoufy  of  the  Tarquins;  who  ftill  retaining 
their  ancient  pride,  refufed  to  admit  Porfena  for  a 
judge  between  them  and  the  Romans.  But  the  king, 
without  any  regard  to  their  oppofition,  refolved  to  fa- 
tisfy  himfelf,  by  an  exa6l  inquiry,  whether  the  protec¬ 
tion  he  had  given  the  Tarquins  was  juft.  But  while 
the  caufe  was  ready  to  be  opened  before  the  Roman 
deputies,  news  were  brought  that  the  young  women 
whom  the  Romans  had  fent  as  hoftages  .had  ventured 
to  fwlm  acrofs  the  Tiber,  and  were  returned  to  Rome. 
They  had  gone  to  bathe  in  the  river,  and  Cladia  hap¬ 
pening  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  her  native  city,  that 


fight  raifed  in  her  a  defire  of  returning  to  it.  She  there-  Rome*  ^ 
fore  ventured  to  fwim  acrofs  the  river ;  and  having  en-  * 

couraged  her  companions  to  follow  her,  they  all  got 
fafe  to  the  oppofite  ffiore,  and  returned  to  their  fathers 
hoiifes.  The  return  of  the  hoftages  gave  the  conful 
Poplicola  great  uneafinefs  ;  he  was  afraid  left  this  raffi 
a&ion  might  be  imputed  to  want  of  fidelity  in  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  To  remove  therefore  all  fufpicions,  he  fent  a  de¬ 
putation  to  the  Hetrurian  camp,  affuring  the  king  that 
Rome  had  ho  ffiare  in  the  fooliffi  attempt  of  the  young 
women ;  and  promifing  to  fiend  them  immediately  back 
to  the  camp  from  whence  they  had  fled.  Torfena  was  Treachery 
eafily  appeafed  ;  but  the  news  of  the  fpeedy  return  of  of  the  Tar» 
the  hoftages  being  known  in  the  camp,  the  Tarquins, 
without  any  regard  to  the  truce,  or  refpeft  to  the  king 
their  protestor,  lay  in  ambuffi  on  the  road  to  furprife 
them.  Poplicola  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  troops  who  efcorted  them,  fuftained  the  attack 
of  the  Tarquins,  though  fudden  and  nnexpe&ed,  till  his 
daughter  Valeria  rode  full  fpeed  to  the  Hetrurian  camp, 
and  gave  notice  of  the  danger  her  father  and  compa¬ 
nions  were  in  ;  and  then  Arunx,  Ihe  king’s  fon,  flying 
with  a  great  body  of  cavalry  to  their  relief,  put  the  ag- 
greffors  to  the  rout. 

This  notorious  piece  of  treachery  in  the  Tarquins 
gave  Porfena  ftrong  fufpicions  of  the  badnefs  of  their 
caufe.  He  therefore  affembled  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  Hetrurians  ;  and  having  heard  in  their  prefence 
the  complaints  of  the  Romans,  and  the  j unification  of 
their  proceedings  againft  the  Tarquins,  he  was  fo  ftruck  por^3 
with  horror  at  the  recital  of  the  crimes  tlieTarquins  were  ban  dons 
charged  with,  that  he  immediately  ordered  them  to  their  caufe* 
leave  his  camp  ;  declaring,  that  he  renounced  his  alli¬ 
ance  with  them,  and  would  no  longer  continue  the  hos¬ 
pitality  he  had  fhown  them.  He  then  commanded  the 
ten  young  virgins  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  in¬ 
quired  who  was  the  firft  author  and  chief  manager  of 
the  enter pnfe.  They  all  kept  iilence,  till  Claelia  her- 
felf,  with  an  air  of  intrepidity,  confeffed,  that  ffie  alone 
was  guilty,  and  that  ffie  had  encouraged  the  others  by* 
her  advice.  Upon  this  the  king,  extolling  her  refo- 
lution  above  the  bravery  of  Horatius  and  the  intrepi¬ 
dity  of  Mutius,  made  her  a  prefent  of  a  fine  horfe,  with  ^ 
fumptuous  furniture.  After  this  he  concluded  a  peace  Conclude? 
with  the  Romans,  and  reftored  to  them  all  their  holla- a  Peace 
ges ;  declaring,  that  their  bare  word  was  to  him  a  fuffi- 
cient  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  the  articles.  an(j  9 

And  now  Porfena  being  about  to  return  to  Clufium,  lieve* then>  - 
gave,  before  his  departure,  a  further  teftimony  of  his 
refpeft  and  friendffiip  for  the  Romans.  He  knew  that 
Rome  was  greatly  diftreffed  for  want  of  provifions;  but 
being  afraid  to  offend  the  inhabitants  by  relieving  them 
in  a  dire£l  manner,  lie  ordered  his  foldiers  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  their  tents  and  provifions,  and  to  carry  no¬ 
thing  with  them  but  their  arms.  As  his  camp  abound¬ 
ed  with  all  forts  of  provifions,  Rome  was  hereby  much, 
relieved  in  her  wants.  The  moveables  and  corn  of  the 
Hetrurians  were  fold  by  au&ion  to  private  perfons  ; 
and  on  this  ©ccafion  the  Romans  took  up  the  cuftom 
of  making  a  proclamation  by  an  herald,  whenever  any 
effe&s  belonging  to  the  public  were  to  be  fold,  in  the 
following  words,  Tbeje  are  Porfena* s  goods.  The  de- 
fign  of  this  was  to  preferve  the  memory  of  that  prince’s 
kindnefs.  The  fenate,  not  fatisned  with  this,  eredted 
a  ftatue  of  the  king  near  the  comitium,  and  lent  an 
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cmbaffy  to  him  with  a  prefent  of  a  throne  adorned  with 
ivory,  a  fceptre,  a  crown  of  gold,  and  a  triumphal 
robe. 

Thus  the  Romans  efcaped  the  greateft  danger  they 
had  hitherto  been  in.  However,  they  did  net  yet  enjoy 
tranquillity.  The  Sabines  revolted,  and  continued  the 
war  foi  feme  time  with  great  obftinacy :  but  being  de¬ 
feated  in  feveral  engagements,  they  were  at  laft  obliged 
tofubmit;  and  fcaree  was  this  war  ended,  when  another 
began  with  the  Latins,  who  now  declared  for  king 
The  Latins  Tarquin.  Before  they  began  this  war,  however,  an 
deihuv  tor  embafly  was  fent  to  Rome,  the  purport  of  which  was, 
lanpun.  t]ie  Romans  fhould  raife  the  liege  of  Fidenac  which 

had  revolted,  and  receive  the  Tarquins ;  who,  on  their 
part,  fliould  grant  a  general  amnefty.  The  ambaffadors 
were  to  allow  the  Romans  a  whole  year  to  confider  on 
thefe  overtures ;  and  to  threaten  them  with  a  war  in 
cafe  they  refufed  to  comply  with  them.  The  chief 
view  of  Tarquin  and  his  partifans  in  promoting  this 
embafly  was,  to  lay  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  raife  a 
fecit  ion  in  the  city.  To  the  ambaffadors,  therefore,  of 
the  Latins,  he  joined  fome  of  his  own  emiffarics,  who, 
on  their  arrival  in  the  city,  found  two  forts  of  people 
difpofed  to  enter  into  their  meafures;  to  wit,  the  Haves, 
77  and  the  meaner  citizens. 

A  dange-  The  flaves  had  formed  a  confpiracy  the  year  before 
rous  con.  tQ  fejze  tjie  Capitol,  and  fet  fire  to  the  city  in  feveral 
again?  the  quarters  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  plot  being  difeo- 
ilate,  vered,  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it  had  been  all 
,  crucified,  and  this  execution  had  highly  provoked  the 

whole  body  of  flaves.  As  to  the  meaner  citizens,  who 
were  for  the  moft  part  overwhelmed  .with  debt,  and 
cruelly  ufed  by  their  creditors,  they  were  well  appri- 
fed  that  there  could  happen  no  change  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  but  to  their  advantage.  Thefe  were  the  confpi¬ 
rators  pitched  upon,  and  to  them  were  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  parts  to  atl ;  the  citizens  were  to  make  them- 
fel  ves  matters  of  the  ramparts  and  gates  of  the  city,  at 
an  appointed  hour  of  the  night ;  and  then  to  raife  a 
great  fhout  as  a  fignal  to  the  flaves,  who  had  engaged 
*  to  maffacre  their  matters  at  the  fame  inftant :  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  then  to  be  opened,  to  the  Tarquins, 
who  were  to  enter  Rome  while  it  was  yet  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  the  fenators.  The  confpiracy  was  ripe 
for  execution,  when  Tarquin’s  principal  agents,  Pub¬ 
lius  and  Marcus,  both  of  his  own  name  and  family, 
being  terrified  with  frightful  dreams,  had  not  courage 
enough  to  proceed  in  their  defign  till  they  had  con- 
fulted  a  diviner.  However,  they  did  not  difeover  to 
him  the  confpiracy  ;  but  only  afked  him  in  general 
terms,  what  fuccefs  they  might  expert  in  a  project 
they  had  formed  ?  The  foothfayer,  without  the  lead 
How  difeo  hefitation,  returned  the  following  anfwer  :  Tour  projetf 
vered.  ttvlll  end  in  your  ruin  ;  djburdtn  yourfelves  of  fo  heavy  a 
load.  Hereupon  the  Tarquins,  fearing  left  fome  of  the 
other  confpirators  fhould  be  beforehand  with  them  in 
informing,  went  immediately  to  S.  Sulpitius,  the  only 
eonful  then  at  Rome,  and  difeovered  the  whole  matter 
to  him.  The  eonful  greatly  commended  them,  and  de¬ 
tained  them  in  his  houfe,  till,  by  private  inquiries,  he 
was  affined  of  the  truth  of  their  depofitions.  Then  he 
afleinbled  the  fenate,  and  gave  the  Latin  Umbaftadors 
their  audience  of  leave,  with  an  anfwer  to  their  propo- 
fals;  which  was,  that  the  Romans  would  neither  receive 
'the  Tarquins*  nor  raife  the  liege  of  Fidense,  being  all 
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to  a  man  ready  tofacrlficc  their  lives  in  defence  of  their 
liberties,  and  willing  to  undergo  any  dangers  rather  than  ~ 
fubmit  to  the  government  of  a. tyrant. 

The  ambaftndors  being  difmifled  with  this  anfwer, 
and  conduced  out  of  the  city,  Sulpitius  laid  open  to* 
the  fathers  the  dreadful  confpiracy.  It  ilruck  them 
with  horror :  but  they  were  all  at  a  lofs  in  what  man¬ 
ner  they  fhould  apprehend  and  punifli  the  guilty;  fmee, 
by  the  law  of  Poplicola,  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 
people  in  all  capital  cafes  ;  and  the  two  witnefTes,  who 
were  ttrangers,  might  be  excepted  againft  by  Roman 
citizens.  In  this  perplexity  they  left  the  whole  con¬ 
duct  of  this  critical  affair  to  Sulpitius;  who  took  a  me¬ 
thod  which  he  thought  would  equally  ferve  to  prove 
the  guilt  and  punifh  the  guilty.  He  engaged  the  two 
informers  to  affemble  the  confpirators,  and  to  appoint 
a  rendezvous  at  midnight  in  the  forum,  as  if  they  de- 
figned  to  take  the  laft  meafures  for  the  execution  of  the 
enterprife.  In  the  mean  time  he  ufed  all  proper  means 
to  fecure  the  city,  and  ordered  the  Roman  knights  to 
hold  themfelves  ready,  in  the  houfes  adjoining  to  the 
forum,  to  execute  the  orders  they  fhould  receive.  The 
confpirators  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointee!  by 
the  two  Tarquins ;  and  the  knights,  upon  a  fignal 
agreed  on  beforehand,  invefted  the  forum,  and  blocked 
up  all  the  avenues  to  it  fo  clofely,  that  it  was  impoflible 
for  any  of  the  confpirators  to  make  their  efcape.  As 
foon  as  it  was  light,  the  two  confuls  appeared  with  a 
ftrong  guard  on  the  tribunal ;  for  Sulpitius  had  fent  to 
his  colleague  Manius,  who  was  befieging  Fidenae,  deft- 
ring  him  to  haften  to  the  city  with  a  chofen  body  of 
troops.  The  people  were  convened  by  curiae,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  confpiracy  which  had  been  formed 
againft  the  common  liberty.  ’  The  accufed  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  make  their  defence,  if  they  had  any  thing  to 
offer  againft  the  evidence;  but  not  one  of  them  denying 
the  fa&,  the  confuls  repaired  to  the  fenate,  where  fen- 
tence  of  death  was  pronounced  againft  the  confpirators, 
in  cafe  the  people  approved  it. 

This  decree  of  the  fenate  being  read  to  and  approved  The  confp 
by  the  affembly,  the  people  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  rators  pu- 
the  confpirators  were  delivered  up  to  theToldiers,  \vhon^ec*‘ 
put  them  all  to  the  fword.  The  peace  of  Rome  was 
thought  fufficiently  feciired  by  this  ftroke  of  feverity ; 
and  therefore,  though  all  the  confpirators  were  not  pu- 
nifhed  with  death,  it  was  judged  proper  not  to  make 
any  further  inquiries.  The  two  informers  were  reward¬ 
ed  with  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  100,000 
afes,  and  20  acres  of  land.  Three  feftival-days  were 
appointed  for  expiations^  Sacrifices,  and  public  games, 
by  way  of  thankfgiving  to  the  gods.  But  the  general 
joy  was  diflurbed  by  a  melancholy  accident :  as  the 
people  were  conducing  Manilla  Tullius  the  eonful  from 
the  circus  to  his  houfe,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  died 
three  days  after. 

The  city  of  Fidenas  was  not  yet  reduced  :  it  held 
out  during  the  following  confulfhip  of  T.  JLbutiiis  and 
P.  Veturius;  but  was  taken  the  next  year  by  T.  Lnr- 
tius,  who,  together  with  Q^Cbelius,  was  raifed  to  the 
confular  dignity.  The  Latins,  enraged  at  the  lofs  of 
this  town,  began  to  complain  of  their  leading  men  ; 
which  opportunity  Tarquin  and  Marnilius  improved  fo  ' 
far,  as  to  make  all  the  Latin  cities,  24  in  number,  enter 
into  an  alliance  againft  Rome,  and  to  bind  themfelves 
by  oath  never  to  violate  their  engagements.  The  La>* 
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Rowe,  tins  made  vaft  preparations,  as  did  llkewlfe  the  Romans; 
W“Y“ ^  but  the  latter  could  procure  no  affiftance  from  their 
neighbours.  As  the  Latin  nation  was  much  fuperior 
to  them  in  ftrength,  they  fent  deputies  to  folicit  fuc- 
cours  from  the  feveral  Hates  with  which  they  were  fur- 
rounded  :  but  their  negociations  proved  every  where 
unfuccefsful;  and,  what  was  worfe  than  all,  the  republic 
had  rebellious  fons  in  her  own  bofom,  who  refufed  to 
lend  their  aid  in  defence  of  their  country.  The  poorer 
8o  fort  of  people,  and  the  debtors,  refufed  to  take  the  mi- 
rift  urban-  litary  oaths,  or  to  ferve ;  alleging  their  poverty,  and  the 
ces  at  fruitlefs  hazards  they  ran  in  lighting  for  the  defence  of 
Home.  a  city,  where  they  were  oppreffed  and  enflaved  by  their 
creditors.  This  fpirit  of  mutiny  fpread  among  the  in¬ 
ferior  dalles,  molt  of  them  refilling  to  lift  themfelves, 
unlefs  their  debts  were  all  remitted  by  a  decree  of  the 
fenate;  nay,  they  began  to  talk  of  leaving  the  city,  and 
fettling  elfewhere. 

The  fenate,  apprehending  a  general  infurreClion,  af- 
fembled  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  quieting  thofe 
domeftic  troubles.  Some  were  for  a  free  remiffion  of 
all  debts,  as  the  fafeft  expedient  at  that  junClure;  others 
urged  the  dangerous  confequences  of  fuch  a  condefcen- 
fion,  advifing  them  to  lift  fuch  only  as  were  willing  to 
ferve,  not  doubting  but  thofe  who  refufed  their  af- 
fiftance  would  offer  it  of  their  own  accord  when  it  was 
no  longer  defired.  Several  other  expedients  were  pro- 
pofed  :  but  at  length  this  prevailed ;  to  wit,  that  all 
a&ions  for  debts  Ihould  be  fufpended  till  the  conclulion 
of  the  war  with  the  Latins.  But  this  the  indigent 
debtors  thought  only  a  fufpenfion  of  their  mifery  ;  and 
therefore  it  had  not  the  intended  effeCl  on  the  minds 
of  the  unruly  multitude.  The  fenate  might  indeed 
have  profecuted  the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition  ;  but 
the  law  of  Poplicola,  called  the  Valerian  fa-w,  which 
allowed  appeals  to  the  affembly  of  the  people,  was  a 
protection  for  the  feditious,  who  were  fure  of  being 
acquitted  by  the  accomplices  of  their  rebellion.  The 
fenate,  therefore,  to  elude  the  effeCl  of  a  privilege  that 
put  fuch  a  reftraint  upon  their  power,  refolved  to  create 
one  fupreme  magiftrate,  who,  with  the  title  of  diflator , 
fhould  have  an  abfolute  power  for  a  time :  but  as  this 
could  not  be  done  without  ftriking  at  the  law  of  Po¬ 
plicola,  and  transferring  the  power  of  the  people  in  cri¬ 
minal  4cafes  to  a  magiftrate  fuperior  to  all  laws,  it  was 
neceffary  to  ufe  artifice,  in  order  to  obtain  the  confent 
of  the  curiae.  They  therefore  reprefented  to  them  in 
a  public  affembly,  that,  in  fo  difficult  a  conjuncture, 
when  they  had  their  domeftic  quarrels  to  decide,  and 
'gj  at  the  fame  time  a  powerful  enemy  to  repulfe,  it  would 
A  dittator  be  expedient  to  put  the  commonwealth  under  a  lingle 
■created.  governor,  who,  fuperior  to  the  confuls  themfelves,  fhould 
be  the  arbiter  of  the  laws,  and  as  it  were  the  father 
of  his  country ;  that  his  power  fhould  have  no  limits  : 
but,  however,  left  he  fhould  abufe  it,  they  ought  not 
to  truft  him  with  it  above  fix  months. 

The  people,  not  forefeeing  the  confequences  of  this 
change,  agreed  to  it ;  hut  the  greateft  difficulty  was  to 
find  a  man  duly  qualified  in  all  refpeCts  for  fo  great  a 
truft.  T.  Lartius/  one  of  the  confuls,  feemed  to  be 
of  all  men  the  moft  unexceptionable  ;  but  the  fenate, 
fearing  to  offend  his  colleague  by  an  invidious  prefe¬ 
rence,  gave  the  confuls  the  power  of  choofing  a  dicta¬ 
tor,  and  obliged  them  to  name  one  of  themfelves,  not 
doubting  but  Cloelius  would  yield  to  the  fuperior  ta- 
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lents  of  his  colleague  ;  nor  were  they  difappointed  In  Rome, 
their  expectations.  But  Lartius,  with  the  fame  readh  — — *v*~" 
nefs,  named  Cloelius  ;  and  the  only  conteft  was,  which 
of  the  two  fhould  raife  the  other  to  the  fupreme  autho¬ 
rity.  Each  perfifted  obftinately  in  remitting  the  dig¬ 
nity  to  his  colleague,  till  Cloelius,  ftarting  up  on  a  hid¬ 
den,  abdicated  the  confulfhip,  and,  after  the  manner 
of  an  interrex,  proclaimed  Titus  Lartius  dictator,  who 
thereupon  was  obliged  to  take  upon  him  the  government 
of  the  republic.  s* 

Lartius  indeed  took  as  much  ftate  upon  him,  after  He  cboofea 
he  had  entered  upon  his  office,  as  he  had  fhown  mo- a 
deity  in  refuting  it.  He  began  by  creating,  without ot  01 
the  participation  either  of  the  fenate  or  people,  a  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Roman  horfe  ;  an  office  which  lafted  only 
during  the  dictator fhip,  and  which  all  fubfequent  dic¬ 
tators  revived  immediately  after  their  election.  Sp. 

Caffius,  formerly  conful,  and  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
was  the  perfon  he  advanced  to  this  fecond  flation  in  the 
republic.  Lartius,  having  by  this  means  fecured  the 
Roman  knights,  refolved,  in  the  next  place,  to  make 
the  people  refpeCt  and  fear  him.  With  this  view  he 
never  appeared  in  public,  without  being  attended  by 
24  liCtors,  to  whofe  fafees  he  again  added  the  axes 
which  Poplicola  had  caufed  to  be  taken  from  them. 

The  novelty  of  this  fight  was  alone  fufficient  to  awe 
the  feditious,  and,  without  executions,  to  fpread  con- 
fternation  throughout  Rome.  The  murmurs  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  claffes  being  by  this  means  lilenced,  the  dictator 
commanded  a  cenfus  to  be  taken,  according  to  the  in- 
ftitution  of  King  Servius.  Every  one,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  brought  in  his  name,  age,  the  particulars  of  his 
eftate,  See.  and  there  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  150,700  Humber  of 
men  who  were  paft  the  age  of  puberty.  Out  of  tliefetiie 
the  diClator  formed  four  armies  :  the  firft  he  command-  mans* 
ed  himfelf ;  the  fecond  he  gave  to  Cloelius  his  late  col¬ 
league;  the  third  to  Sp.  Caffius  his  general  of  the  horfe; 
and  the  fourth  he  left  in  Rome,  under  the  command 
of  his  brother  Sp.  Lartius,  who  was  to  guard  the  city. 

The  Latins  not  being  fo  forward  in  their  preparations 
as  was  expeCled,  all  their  hoffilities  againft  Rome  this 
campaign  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  fending  a  de¬ 
tachment  into  the  Roman  territory  to  lay  it  w'afte.  The 
diClator  gained  fome  advantage  over  that  party  ;  and 
the  great  humanity  with  which  he  treated  the  prifon- 
ers  and  wounded,  difpofed  the  Latins  to  liften  the  more 
readily  to  the  overtures  which  he  at  the  fame  time  made 
them  for  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities.  At  length  a  truce 
was  agreed  on  for  a  year  ;  and  then  Lartius,  feeing 
the  republic  reftored  to  its  former  tranquillity,  reiigned 
the  diCtatorfhip,  though  the  time  appointed  for  its  du¬ 
ration  was  not  yet  expired. 

The  following  confulftiip  of  Sempronius  Atratinus 
and  Minutiu3  Angurinus,  produced  nothing  memor¬ 
able.  But  the  next  year  the  truce  expired,  when 
Aulus  Pofthumius  and  T.  Virginias  took  poffeiTion  of 
the  confulftiip.  Both  Romans  and  Latins  were  bufied 
in  making  the  neceftary  preparations  for  war.  The 
nobility  of  Latium,  who  were  for  the  moft  part  in  the 
intereft  of  the  Tar  quins,  having  found  means  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  citizens  from  the  Latin  diets,  carried  all 
before  them  in  thofe  affemblies :  whereupon  many  oF 
the  citizens  removed  with  their  families  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  well  received.  The  Latins  being  bent  up¬ 
on  war,  the  fenate,  notwithftanding  the  perfeCt  bar- 
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RftWf,  rnony  that  reigned  between  them  and  the  peop'e, 
thought  it  expedient  to  create  a  dictator.  The  two 
confuls  were  therefore  impowered  to  name  one  of  them- 
felves  to  that  dignity  ;  whereupon  Virginius  readily 
yielded  it  to  his  colleague  Pofthumius,  as  the  more  able 
commander.  The  new  dictator,  having  created  iEbu- 
t ius  Elva  his  general  of  the  horfe,  and  divided  his  army 
into  four  bodies,  left  one  of  them,  under  the  command 
of  Sempronius,  to  guard  the  city  ;  and  with  the  other 
three,  commanded  by  himfelf,  Virginius,  and  jEbu- 
tius,  marched  out  againft  the  Latins,  who,  with  an 
army  of  40,000  foot  and  3000  horfe,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  Titus  Tarquinius,  and 
Mamilius,  had  already  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Cor- 
bio,  a  ftrong-hold  belonging  to  the  republic,  and  put 
$4  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  Poilhumius  encamped  in 
Baric  of  the  night  on  a  lleep  hilf  near  the  lake  Regillus,  and 
Regiiius.  Virginius  on  another  hill  over-againil  him.  iEbutius' 
was  ordered  to  march  lilently  in  the  night,  with  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  infantry,  to  take  pofTeillon  of 
a  third  hill  upon  the  road,  by  which  provihons  mult  be 
brought  to  the  Latins. 

Before  iEbutius  had  fortified  his  new  camp,  he  was 
vigoroufiy  attacked  by  Lucius  Tarquinius,  whom  he 
repulfed  three  times  with  great  lof$,  the  dictator  ha¬ 
ving  fent  him  a  timely  reinforcement.  After  this,  JE- 
butius  intercepted  two  couriers  fent  by  the  Volfci  to 
the  Latin  generals,  and,  by  letters  found  upon  them, 
difcovered,  that  a  confiderable  army  of  the  Volfci  and 
Hernici  were  to  join  the  Latin  forces  in  three  days. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  Pofthumius  drew  his  three  bo¬ 
dies  of  troops  together,  which  amounted  in  all  to  no 
more  than  24,000  foot  and  1  coo  horfe,  with  a  defigu 
to  engage  the  enemy  before  the  arrival  of  the  fuccours 
they  expeCted.**  Accordingly  he  encouraged  his  men, 
and,  with  his  army  in  battle-array,  advanced  to  the 
place  where  the  enemy  was  encamped.  The  Latins, 
who  were  much  fuperior  to  the  Romans  in  numbers, 
and  befides  began  to  want  provilions,  did  not  decline  the 
engagement.  Titus  Tarquinius,  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  exiles  and  deferters,  was  in  the  centre,  Mami- 
lius  in  the  right  wing,  and  Sextns  Tarquinius  in  the 
left.  In  the  Roman  army  the  dictator  commanded  in 
the  centre,  JEbutius  in  the  left  wing,  and  Virginius  in 
the  right. 

The  fir  ft  body  which  advanced  was  that  of  the  dic¬ 
tator  ;  and,  as  foon  as  it  began  to  march,  T.  Tar¬ 
quinius,  fingling  out  the  dictator,  ran  full  fpeed  againft 
him.  The  dictator  did  not  decline  the  encounter,  but, 
flying  at  his  adverfary,  wounded  him  with  a  javelin  in 
the  right  fide.  Upon  this,  the  firft  line  of  the  Latins 
advanced  to  cover  their  general ;  but  he  being  carried 
out  of  the  field,  they  made  but  a  faint  refiftance  when 
charged  by  the  troops  of  the  dictator.  They  were  de- 
flitute  of  a  leader  ;  and  therefore  began  to  retire,  when 
Sextus  Tarquinius,  taking  the  place  of  his  brother, 
brought  them  back  to  the  charge,  and  renewed  the 
fight  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  victory  in  the  centre 
was  ftill  doubtful.  On  the  fide  of  Mamilius  and  JEbu- 
tius,  both  parties,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
leaders,  fought  with  incredible  bravery  and  refolution. 
After  a  long  and  bloody  conteft,  the  two  generals 
agreed  to  determine  the  doubtful  victory  by  a  fingle 
cumkat.  Accordingly  the  champions  pufhed  on  their 
)iorfes  againft  each  other.  JEbutius  with  his  lance 


wounded  Mamilius  in  the  bread ;  and  Mamilius  with  R  mtc. 

his  fword  iEbutius'in  the  right  arm.  Neither  of  the  - y—** 

wounds  were  mortal ;  but,  both  generals  falling  from 
their,  horfe s,  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  Marcus  Va¬ 
lerius,  the  brother  of  Poplicola,  fupplying  the  place  of 
iEbutius,  endeavoured,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
horfe,  to  break  the  enemy’s  battalions  ;  but  was  re- 
pulfed  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Roman  royalifts.  At  the 
fame  time  Mamilius  appeared  again  in  the  van,  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  horfe  and  light-armed  infantry. 

Valerius,  with  the  afliftance  of  his  two  nephews,  the 
fons  of  Poplicola,  and  a  chofen  troop  of  volunteers, 
attempted  to  break  through  the  Latin  battalions,  in 
order  to  engage  Mamilius  ;  but,  being  furrounded  by 
the  Roman  exiles,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  his 
fide,  fell  from  his  horfe,  and  died.  The  dead  body 
was  carried  off  by  the  two  fons  of  Poplicola,  in  fpite 
of  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  exiles,  and  delivered  to  Va¬ 
lerius’s  fervants,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  Roman  camp; 
but  the  young  heroes  being  afterwards  invetted  on  all 
fides,  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  both  killed 
on  the  fpot.  Upon  their  death,  the  left  wing  of  the 
Romans  began  to  give  ground,  but  were  foon  brought 
back  by  Pofthumius ;  who,  with  a  body  of  Roman 
knights,  flying  to  their  affiftance,  charged  the  royalifts 
with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were,  after  an  obftinate  re¬ 
fiftance,  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire  in  the  utmoft 
confufion.  In  the  mean  time  Titus  Horminius,  one 
of  the  dictator’s  lieutenants,  having  rallied  thofe  who 
had  fled,  fell  upon  fome  clofe  battalions  of  the  enemy’s 
right  wing,  which  ftill  kept  their  ground  under  the 
command  of  Mamilius,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  put  that  body  to  flight.  But  while  he  was  bufy 
in  flopping  the  body  of  his  enemy,  he  received  him- 
felf  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  foon  after. 

Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the  mean  time  maintained  the 
fight  with  great  bravery,  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing, 
againft  the  conful  Virginius  ;  and  had  even  broke  thro’ 
the  right  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  when  the  di&ator 
attacked  him  unexpectedly  with  his  victorious  fqua- 
drons.  Then  Sextus,  having  loft  at  once  all  hopes  of 
victory,  threw  himfelf,  like  one  in  defpair,  into  the 
midll  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  there  funk  under  a 
multitude  of  wounds,  after  lie  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
in  a  moil  eminent  manner.  The  death  of  the  three  The  Lath 
generals  was  followed  by  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Latin  entirely  d 
army.  Their  camp  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  moft^eat.e<*>  ani 
of  their  troops  cut  in  pieces;  for,  or  the  43,000  nr€nuken> 
who  came  into  the  field,  fcarce  10,000  returned  home. 

The  next  morning  the  Volfci  and  Hernici  came,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  agreement,  to  aflift  the  Latins  ;  but 
finding,  upon  their  arrival,  how  matters  had  gone,  fome 
of  them  were  for  falling  upon  the  Romans  before  they 
could  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  day  5 
but  others  thought  it  more  fafe  to  fend  ambaffadgrs  to 
the  didator,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory,  and 
affure  him  that  they  had  left  their  own  country  with 
no  other  defign  than  to  affift  Rome  in  fo  dangerous  a 
war.  Pofthumius,  by  producing  their  couriers  and  let¬ 
ters,  gave  them  to  underftand  that  he  was  well  apprifed 
of  their  deligns  and  treacherous  proceedings.  How¬ 
ever,  out  of  a  regard  to  the  law  of  nations,  he  fent 
them  back  unhurt,  with  a  challenge  to  their  generals 
to  fight  the  next  day  ;  but  the  Volfci,  and  their  con¬ 
federates,  not  caring  to  engage  a  victorious  army,  de¬ 
camped 
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camped  in  the  night,  and  returned  to  their  refpeftive 
countries  before  break  of  day. 

The  Latins  having  now  no  remedy  but  an  entire 
fubmiffion,  fent  ambaffadors  to  folicit  a  peace  at  Rome, 
yielding  themfelves  abfolutely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
fenate.  As  Rome  had  long  fince  made  it  a  maxim  to 
fpare  the  nations  that  fubmitted,  the  motion  of  Titus 
Lartius,  the  late  di&ator,  prevailed  ;  and  the  ancient 
treaties  with  the  Latins  were  renewed,  on  condition, 
however,  that  they  fhould  reftore  the  prifoners  they  had 
taken,  deliver  up  the  deferters,  and  drive  the  Roman 
exiles  out  of  Latium.  Thus  ended  the  laft  war  which 
the  Romans  waged  with  their  neighbours  on  account 
of  their  banifhed  king  ;  who,  being  now  abandoned 
by  the  Latins,  Hetrurians,  and  Sabines,  retired  into 
Campania,  to  Ariftodemus  tyrant  of  Cumae,  and  there 
died,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age  and  14th  of  his  exile. 

The  Romans  were  no  fooner  freed  from  thefe  dan¬ 
gerous  wars,  than  they  began  to  opprefs  one  another  ; 
and  thofe  domeftic  feuds  took  place  which  continued 
more  or  lefs  during  the  whole  time  of  the  republic. 
The  firft  difturbances  were  occafioned  by  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  plebeians  Who  were  debtors  to  the  patri¬ 
cians  .  The  fenate,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  patri¬ 
cians,  chofe  to  the  confulatc  one  Appius  Claudius,  who 
violently  oppofed  the  pretentions  of  the  plebeians  ;  but 
gave  him  for  his  colleague  one  P.  Servilius,  who  was 
of  a  quite  contrary  opinion  and  difpotition.  The  con- 
fequence  of  this  was,  that  the  confuls  difagreed  ;  the 
fenate  did  not  know  what  to  determine,  and  the  people 
were  ready  to  revolt.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  diftur- 
bances,  an  army  of  the  Volfci  advanced  towards  Rome; 
the  people  refufed  to  ferve;  and  had  not  Servilius  pro¬ 
cured  feme  troops  who  ferved  out  of  a  perfonal  affec¬ 
tion  to  himfelf,  the  city  would  have  been  in  great  dan¬ 


ger- 

But  though  the  Volfci  were  for  this  time  driven 
back,  they  had  no  intention  of  dropping  their  detigns; 
they  engaged  in  an  alliance  with  them  the  Hernici  and 
Sabines.  In  the  mean  time,  the  difputes  at  Rome  con¬ 
tinued  with  as  much  violence  as  ever.  Nay,  though  they 
were  exprefsly  told  that  the  Volfcian  army  was  on  its 
way  to  befiege  the  city,  the  plebeians  abfolutely  refufed 
to  march  againft  them  ;  faying,  that  it  was  the  fame 
thing  whether  they  were  chained  by  their  own  country¬ 
men  or  by  the  enemy.  In  this  extremity  Servilius 
promifed,  that  when  the  enemy  were  repulfed  the  fe¬ 
nate  would  remit  all  the  debts  of  the  plebeians.  This 
having  engaged  them  to  ferve,  the  conful  marched  out 
at  their  head,  defeated  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  took  their  capital,  giving  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  foldiers,  without  referving  airy  part  for  the  pu¬ 
blic  treafury. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  reafons  of  Servilius 
for  this  ftep,  it  furnifhed  Appius  with  a  pretence  for 
refuting  him  a  triumph,  as  a  man  of  a  feditious  difpo- 
fition,  who  aimed  at  popularity  by  an  exceflive  indul¬ 
gence  and  profufenefs  to  his  foldiers.  Servilius,  incen- 
fed  at  this  injuftice,  and  encouraged  by  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  decreed  himfelf  a  triumph  in  fpite 
of  Appius  and  the  fenate.  After  this  he  marched 
againft  the  Aurunci,  who  had  entered  Latium ;  and,  in 
■conjun&ion  with  Pofthumius  Regillens,  he  utterly  de¬ 
feated  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into  their  own 
'Country.  But  neither  the  fervices  of  the  general  nor 


his  foldiers  dotfld  mollify  the  fenate  and  patrician  party*  Rome. 
Appius  even  doubled  the  feverity  of  his  judgments,  *  r  lJ 
and  imprifoned  all  thofe  who  had  been  fet  at  liberty 
during  the  war.  The  prifoners  cried  for  relief  to  Ser¬ 
vilius  ;  but  he  could  not  obtain  the  accomplifhment  of 
thofe  promifes  which  the  lenate  never  had  meant  to 
perform  ;  neither  did  he  choofe  to  quarrel  openly  witli 
the  whole  patrician  body  ;  fo  that,  it  riving  to  preferve 
the  friendfhip  of  both  parties,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  one  and  the  contempt  of  the  other.  Perceiving 
therefore  that  be  had  loft  all  his  intereit  with  the  ple¬ 
beians,  he  joined  with  the  patricians  againft  them  ; 
but  the  plebeians  milling  tumultuoiifly  into  the  forum, 
made  fuch  a  noife,  that  no  fentence  pronounced  by  the 
judges  could  be  heard,  and  the  utmoft  confulion  pre¬ 
vailed  through  the  whole  city.  Several  propofals  were 
made  to  accommodate  matters  ;  but  through  the  obfti- 
nacy  of  Appius  and  the  majority  of  the  fenators,  they 
all  came  to  nothing.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  necel- 
fary  to  raife  an  army  againft  the  Sabines,  who  had  m * 
vaded  the  territories  of  the  republic  ;  but  the  people 
refufed  to  ferve.  Manius  Valerius,  however,  brother 
to  the  celebrated  Poplicola,  once  more  prevailed  upon 
them  to  march  out  againft  the  common  enemy ;  having 
previoufly  obtained  affurances  from  the  fenate  that  their 
grievances  fliould  be  redreffed.  But  no  fooner  had 
vi&ory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  than  the  fe¬ 
nate,  apprehending  that  the  foldiers  at  their  return 
would  challenge  Valerius,  who  had  been  nominated  dic¬ 
tator,  for  the  performance  of  their  promifes,  detired 
him  and  the  two  confuls  to  detain  them  ftill  in  the 
field,  under  pretence  that  the  war  was  not  quite  finifh- 
ed.  The  confuls  obeyed  ,  but  the  diClator,  whofe  au* 
thority  did  not  depend  on  the  fenate,  difbanded  his 
army,  and  declared  his  foldiers  free  from  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken  ;  and  as  a  further  proof  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  plebeians,  he  chofe  out  of  that  order  400* 
whom  he  invefted  with  the  dignity  of  knights.  After 
this  he  claimed  the  accomplifhment  of  the  promifes 
made  by  the  fenate  :  but  inftead  of  performing  them, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  hear  himfelf  loaded  with 
reproaches  ;  on  which  he  refigned  his  office  as  dicta¬ 
tor,  and  acquainted  the  people  with  his  inability  to  ful-  g^ 
fil  his  engagements  to  them.  No  fooner  were  thefe  The  foldiers 
tranfaClions  known  in  the  army,  than  the  foldiers,  to  a’-evolt,  but 
man,  deferted  the  confuls  and  other  officers,  and  reti-  are 

red  to  a  bill  called  afterwaids  Mons  Sacer ,  three  miles  by 
from  Rome,  where  they  continued  to  obferve  an  exadi  creating 
difeipline,  offering  no  fort  of  violence  whatever.  The  tributes 
fenate,  after  taking  proper  meafures  for  the  defence  of the 
the  city,  fent  a  deputation  to  the  malecontents ;  but^e°^C* 
it  was  anfwered  with  contempt.  In  fhort,  all  things 
tended  to  a  civil  war,  when  at  laft  matters  were  com- 
promifed  by  the  inftitution  of  tribunes  of  the  people* 
who  had  power  to  prevent  the  pafiing  of  any  law  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  people,  and  whofe  perfons 
were  declared  facred,  infomuch  that  whoever  offered 
the  leaft  violence  to  the  perfon  of  a  tribune  was  decla¬ 
red  accurfed,  his  effe&s  were  to  be  confeCrated  to  Ceres, 
and  he  himfelf  might  be  killed  with  impunity  ;  and  all 
the  Romans  were  to  engage  themfelves,  in  their  own 
name  and  that  of  their  pofterity,  never  to  repeal  this 
law.  The  people,  after  thefe  regulations,  cre&ed  an 
altar  to  Jupiter  the  Terrible,  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  their  camp  had  flood  ;  and  when  they  had  offer- 
X  x  2  ed 
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and  confecrated  the  place  of  Volfci,  and  even  into  Sicily,  to  buy  corn.  Thofe  who 

embarked  for  Sicily  met  with  a  tempefl  which  retarded 
tlicir  arrival  at  Syracufe  ;  where  they  were  conflrained 
to  pafs  the  winter. 
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their  retreat,  they  returned  to  Rome,  led  by  their  new 
magiflrates  and  the  deputies  of  the  fenate. 

Thus  the  Roman  conftitution,  which  had  originally 
been  monarchic,  and  from  thence  had  paffed  into  an 
ariflocracy,  began  now  to  verge  towards  a  democracy. 
The  tribunes  immediately  after  their  ele&ion  obtained 
permiffion  from  the  fenate  to  eled  two  peifons  as  their 
xninifters  or  affiflants,  who  fhould  eafe  them  a  little  in 
the  great  multiplicity  of  their  affairs.  Thefe  were  call¬ 
ed  plebeian  xdiles  ;  and  afterwards  came  to  have  the  in- 
fpection  of  the  public  baths,  aqueducts,  with  many 
other  offices  originally  belonging  to  the  confuls,  after 
which  they  were  called  fimply  tuliles. 

All  oppofition  to  the  making  of  regular  levies  be¬ 
ing  now  at  an  end,  the  conful  Cominius  led  an  army 
againil  the  Volfci.  He  dt-feated  them  in  battle,  and 
took  from  them  Longula  and  Polufca  ;  after  which  he 
befieged  Corioli,  a  city  ftrongly  fortified,  and  which 
might  be  called  their  capital.  He  carried  this  place, 
and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Antiates,  the  fame  day  ; 
but  Caius  Marcius,  an  eminent  patrician,  had  all  the 
glory  of  both  adions.  The  troops  detached  by  the 
conful  to  fcale  the  walls  of  Corioli  being  repulied  in 
their  firft  affault,  Marcius  rallied  the  runaways,  led 
them  on  afrefh  to  the  charge,  drove  back  the  enemy 
within  their  walls,  and,  entering  the  city  with  them, 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  it.  This  exploit  atchieved,  he 
with  all  expedition  put  himfelf  in  the  foremofl  ranks  of 
the  con fiiPs  main  army,  that  was  juft  going  to  engage 
with  the  Antiates,  who  were  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
place ;  and  there  he  behaved  with  equal  bravery,  and 
had  equal  fuccefs. 

The  next  day  the  conful,  having  ereded  his  tribunal 
before  his  tent,  called  the  foldiers  together.  His  whole 
fpeech  to  them  was  little  more  than  a  panegyric  upon 
Marcius.  He  put  a  crown  upon  his  head ;  affigned 
him  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  fpoil ;  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  made  him  a  prefen t  of  a  fine  horfe  with 
(lately  furniture,  giving  him  leave  at  the  fame  time  to 
clioofe  out  any  ten  of  the  prifoners  for  himfelf ;  and 
laftly,  he  allotted  him  as  much  money  as  he  could  carry 
away.  Of  all  thefe  offers  Marcius  accepted  only  the 
horfe,  and  one  captive  of  the  ten,  an  old  friend  of  his 
family,  that  he  might  give  him  his  liberty.  To  add 
to  the  glory  of  the  brave  warrior,  the  conful  bellowed 
on  him  the  furname  of  Coriolanas ,  transferring  thereby 
from  himfelf  to  Marcius  all  the  honour  of  the  conqueft 
of  Corioli.  Cominius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  difband* 
ed  his  army  ;  and  war  was  fucceeded  by  works  of  re¬ 
ligion,  public  games,  and  treaties  of  peace.  A  cenfus 
and  a  luilrum  elofed  the  events  of  this  memorable  con- 
fulfhip.  There  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  at  this  time  no 
more  than  1 10,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms;  a  number  by 
many  thoufands  lefs  than  at  the  lafi  enrollment.  Doubt- 
lefs  great  numbers  had  run  <\way  to  avoid  being  flaves 
to  their  creditors. 

Under  the  following  admin iflration  of  T.  Geganius 
and  P.  Minucius,  Rome  was  terribly  affli&ed  by  a  fa¬ 
mine,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  neglect  of  ploughing 
and  fowing  during  the  late  troubles  ;  for  the  fedition 
had  happened  after  the  autumnal,  equinox,  about  fow- 
ing-time,  and  the  accommodation  was  not  made  till 
jull  before  the  winter  folflice.  The  fenate  difpatched 
agents  into  Iictruria?  Campania,  the  country  of  the 
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At  Cumae,  the  tyrant  Ariftode- 
mus  feized  the  money  brought  by  the  commiffaries  ; 
and  they  themfelves  with  difficulty  faved  their  lives  by 
flight.  The  Volfci,  far  from  being  difpofed  to  fuc- 
cour  the  Romans,  would  have  marched  againfl  them, 
if  a  fudden  and  mofl  deftru&ive  peflilence  had  not  de¬ 
feated  their  purpofe.  In  Hetruria  alone  the  Roman 
commiffaries  met  with  fuccefs.  They  fent  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  grain  from  thence  to  Rome  in  barks  : 
but  this  was  in  a  fuort  time  confumed,  and  the  mifery 
became  exediive :  the  people  were  reduced  to  eat  any 
thing  they  could  get ;  and  nature  in  fo  great  extremity 
loathed  nothing. 

During  this  diftrefs  a  deputation  came  from  Velitrae  A  co.vny 
a  Volfcian  city,  where  the  Romans  had  formerly  plant-  J*cnt  to 
ed  a  colony,  reprefenting  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  its  1 
inhabitants  had  been  fwept  away  by  a  plague,  and 
praying  the  Romans  to  fend  a  new  colony  to  re -people 
it.  The  confcript  fathers  without  much  hefitation  grant¬ 
ed  the  requell,  preffed  the"  departure  of  the  colony,  and 
without  delay  named  three  leaders  to  conduct  it. 

The  people  at  firft  were  very  well  pleafed  with  the 
propofal,  as  it  gave  them  a  profpebl  of  relief  in  their 
hunger :  blit  when  they  reflected  on  the  terrible  havoc 
the  plague  had  made  among  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ve- 
litroe,  they  began  to  fear  that  the  place  might  be  flill 
infe&ed  ;  and  this  apprelienfion  became  fo  univerlal, 
that  not  one  of  them  would  confcnt  to  go  thither. 
Neverthelefs  the  fenate  at  length  publiflied  a  decree 
that  all  the  citizens  fhould  draw  lots ;  and  that  thofe 
to  whole  lot  it  fell  to  be  of  the  colony  fhould  inflantly 
march  for  Velitroe,  or  fuffer  the  fevereft  punifhments 
for  their  difobedience:  fear  and  hunger  made  the  people 
comply ;  and  the  fathers,  a  few  days  after,  fent  away  a 
fecond  colony  to  Norba,  a  confiderable  city  of  Latium. 

But  the  patricians  were  difappointed  as  to  the  benefit 
they  expedled  from  thefe  meafures.  The  plebeians  who 
remained  in  Rome  being  more  and  more  preffed  by 
hunger  and  want,  grew  daily  more  angry  with  the  fe- 
natc.  At  firft  they  afiembled  in  fmall  companies  to 
vent  tlicir  wrath  in  abnfive  complaints ;  and  at  length, 
in  one  great  body,  rufhed  all  together  into  the  forum, 
calling  out  upon  their  tribunes  for  fuccour. 

The  tribunes  made  it  their  bufmefs  to  heighten  the  Difturhan- 
general  difeontent.  Having  convened  the  people,  Spu-ces  raifed 
rius  Icilius,  chief  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  inveighed  tn" 
mofl  bitterly  againfl  the  fenate ;  and  when  he  had  endr 
ed  his  harangue,  exhorted  others  to  fpeak  freely  their 
thoughts  ;  particularly,  and  by  name,  calling  upon  Bru? 
tus  and  Sicinius,  the  ringleaders  of  the  former  fedition, 
and  now  aediles.  Thefe  men,  far  from  attempting  to 
extinguifh  the  fire,  added  freffi  fuel  to  it :  And  the 
more  to  inflame  the  fpirits  of  the  multitude,  they  enu¬ 
merated  all  the  pad  infults  which  the  people  had  fuffer- 
ed  from  the  nobles.  Brutus  concluded  his  harangue 
with  loudly  threatening,  that  if  the  plebeians  would  fok 
low  his  advice,  he  would  foon  oblige  thofe.  men  who 
had  caufed  the  prefent  calamity  to  find  a  remedy  for 
it ;  after  which  the  affembly  was  difmiffed. , 

The  next  day,  the  confuls,  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
commotion,  and  apprehending  from  the  menaces  of 
Brutus  fome  very  mifehievous  event,  thought  it  advi, 
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Rome,  fable  to  convene  the  fenators,  that  they  might  confider 
of  the  bell  means  to  avert  the  impending  evil.  The  fa¬ 
thers  could  not  agree  in  opinion.  Some  were  for  em¬ 
ploying  foft  words  and  fair  promifes  to  quiet  and  gain 
over  the  mod  turbulent.  But  Appius’s  advice  prevail¬ 
ed  :  which  was,  that  the  confuls  (hould  call  the  people 
together,  affure  them  that  the  patricians  had  not  brought 
upon  them  the  miferies  they  differed,  and  promife,  on 
the  part  of  the  fenate,  all  poflible  care  to  provide  for 
their  necefiities ;  but  at  the  fame  time  fliould  reprove 
the  difturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  threaten  them 
with  the  fevered  punifhments  if  they  did  not  amend 
their  behaviour. 

When  the  confuls,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  ha¬ 
ving  affembled  the  people,  would  have  iignified  to  them 
the  difpofition  and  intention  of  the  fenate,  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  tribunes.  A  difpute  eiifued,  in  which 
no  order  or  decency  was  obferved  on  either  fide.  Se¬ 
veral  fpeaking  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  great  vocife¬ 
ration,  no  one  could  be  well  uuderftood  by  the  audi¬ 
ence.  The  confuls  judged,  that  being  the  fuperior  ma- 
giftrates,  their  authority  extended  to  all  affembh'**  of  the 
citizens.  On  the  other  fide,  it  was  pretended,  that  the 
affemblies  of  the  people  were  the  province  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes,  as  the  fenate  was  that  of  the  confuls. 

The  difpute  grew  warm,  and  both  parties  were  ready 
to  come  to  blows  ;  when  Brutus  having  put  fome  que- 

95  flions  to  the  confuls,  ended  it  for  that  time.  Next  day 
The  power  he  propofed  a  law  which  was  carried,  that  no  perfon 

in-  wllatever  Should -interrupt  a  tribune  when  fpeaking  in 
creaks.  an  affembly  of  the  people  ;  by  which  means  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  of  the  popular  party  was  conliderably 
increafed,  and  the  tribunes  became  formidable  oppo¬ 
nents  to  the  confuls  and  patricians.  An  opportunity 
foon  offered  for  both  parties  to  try  their  itrength.  A 
great  fleet  of  fhips  laden  with  corn  from  Sicily,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  a  prefent  from  Gelon  the  king  of 
that  country  to  the  Romans,  and  the  reft  purchafetl  by 
the  fenate  with  the  public  money,  raifed  their  fpirits 
once  more. 

But  Coriolanus  incurred  their  refentment,  by  infill¬ 
ing  that  it  fliould  not  be  diftributed  till  the  grievances 
of  the  fenate  were  removed.  For  this,  the  tribunes  fum- 
moned  him  to  a  trial  before  the  people,  under  pretence 

96  that  he  afpired  at  the  fovereignty. 

£»*««  When  the  appointed  day  was  come,  all  perfons  were 
-m  filled  with  the  greateft  expectations,  and  a  vaft  con- 
courfe  from  the  adjacent  country  affembled  and  filled 
up  the  forum.  Coriolanus,  upon  this,  prefented  him- 
felf  before  the  people  with  a  degree  of  intrepidity  that 
merited  better  fortune.  His  graceful  perfon,  his  per- 
fuafive  eloquence,  the  cries  of  thofe  whom  lie  had  fared . 
from  the  enemy,  inclined  the  auditors  to  relent.  But 
being  confounded  with  a  new  charge  which  he  did  not 
expeel,  of  having  embezzled  the  plunder  of  Antium, 
the  tribunes  immediately  took  the  votes,  and  Coriola¬ 
nus  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

This  fentence  againft  their  braveft  defender  ftruck. 
the  whole  body  of  the  fenate  with  forrow,  confternation, 
and  regret.  Coriolanus  alone,  in  the  midfl  of  the  tu¬ 
mult,  feemed  an  unconcerned  fpe&ator.  He  returned, 
home,  followed  by  the  lamentations  of  hundreds  of  the 
moft  refpedlable  fenators  and  citizens  of  Rome,  to  take 
a  lafting  leave  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  mother 
Veturia.  Thus  recommending  his  little  children  to 


their  care,  he  left  the  city,  without  followers- or  for-  Rom-.- 
tune,  to  take  refuge  with  Tillius  Attius,  a  man  of  great  v  1  ^ 
power  among  the  Volfcians,  who  took  him  under  his  j-je  pavea 
protection,  and  cfpoufed  his  quarrel.  the  city. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  induce  the  Volfcian<l  Pms. 
to  break  the  league  which  had  been  made  with  Rome;1^  Vo^* 
and  for  this  purpofe  Tullus  fent  many  of  his  citizens 
thither,  jn  order  to  fee  fome  games  at  that  time  cele¬ 
brating  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  gave  the  fenate  private 
information,  that  the  Grangers  had  dangerous  inten¬ 
tions  of  burning  the  city.  This  had  the  defired  ef- 
feCi  ;  the  fenate  iffued  an  order  that  all  ftrangers,  who¬ 
ever  they  were,  fhould  depart  from  Rome  before  fun- 
fet.  T  his  order  Tullus  reprefented  to  his  countrymen 
as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  procured  an  embaffy 
to  Rome,  complaining  of  the  breach,  and  demanding 
hack  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Volfcians,  of 
which  they  had  been  violently  difpoffeffed  ;  declaring 
war  in  cafe  of  a  refufal :  but  this  meffage  was  treated 
by  the  fenate  with  contempt.  98 

W ar  being  thus  declared  on  both  fides,  Coriolanus  Gains  great 
and  Tullus  were  made  generals  of  the  Volfcians  ;  and^^nt^e* 
accordingly  invaded  the  Roman  territories,  ravaging1  Romanba 
and  laying  wafte  all  fueh  lands  as  belonged  to  the  ple¬ 
beians,  but  letting  thofe  of  the  fenators  remain  un¬ 
touched.  In  the  mean  time,  the  levies  went  011  very 
(lowly  at.  Rome  ;  the  two  confuls,  who  were  re-eleCted 
by  the  people,  feemed  but  little  {killed  in  war,  and  even 
feared  to  encounter  a  general  whom  they  knew  to  be 
their  fuperior  in  the  field.  The  allies  alfo  fliowed  their 
fears,  and  (lowly  brought  in  their,  fuccours  ;  fo  that 
Coriolanus  continued  to  take  their  towns  one  after  the 
other.  Fortune  followed  him  in  every  expedition  ;  and 
lie  was  now  fo  famous  for  his  victories ,  that  the  Volfci 
left  their  towns  defencelefs  to  follow  him  into  the  field. 

The  very  foldiers  of  his  colleague’s  aimy  came  over  to 
him,  and  would  acknowledge  no  other  general.  Thus 
finding  himfelf  unoppofed  in  the  field,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  he  ac  length  invefted  the  city  of  ^9 
Rome  itfelf,  fully  refolved  to  befiege  it.  It  was  then  fnvefls  the-^ 
that  the  fenate  and  the  people  uuanimoufly  agreed  tdcity. 
fend  deputies  to  him,  with  propofals  of  refioration,  in 
cafe  he  fliould  draw  off  his  army.  Coriolanus  received 
their  propofals  at  the  head  of  las  principal  officers,  and,  , 
with  the  ilernnefs  of  a  general  that  was  to  give  the  law, 
refnfed  their  offers. 

Another  embaffy  was  now  fent  forth,  conjuring  him 
not  to  exaCl  from  his  native  city  aught  but  what  be¬ 
came  Romans  to  grant.  Coriolanus,  however,  {till  per- 
fifled  in  his  former  demands,  and  granted  them  but 
three  days  in  which  to  finifh  their  deliberations.  In 
this  exigence,  all  that  was  left  was  another  deputation 
(till  more  folemn  than  either  of  the  former,  compofed 
of  the  pontiffs,  the  priefls,  and  the  augurs.  Thefe, 
cloathed  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  and  with  a  grave 
and  mournful  deportment,  iffued  from  the  city,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  camp  of  the  conqueror :  but  all  in  vain,  they 
found  him  fevere  and  inflexible  as  before. 

When  the  people  faw  them  return  iueffe&ually,  they 
began  to  give  up  the  commonwealth  as  loft.  Their 
temples  were  filled  with  old  men,  with  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who,  proftrate  at  their  altars,  put  up  their  ardent 
prayers  for  the  prefervation  of  their  country.  Nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  anguifh  and  lamentation,  nothing 
to  be  feen  but  feen eg  of  affright  aad  diftrefs.  At  length 
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it  ^vas  fuggefted  to  them,  that  what  could  not  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  interceffion  of  the  fenate  or  the  adjuration 
of  the  priefts,  might  be  brought  about  by  the  tears  of 
his  wife,  or  the  commands  of  his  mother.  This  depu¬ 
tation  feemed  to  be  relifhed  by  all ;  and  even  the  fenate 
itfclf  gave  it  the  fan&ion  of  their  authority.  Veturta, 
the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  at  firft  made  fome  hcfitation 
to  undertake  fo  pious  a  work :  however,  file  at  laft  un¬ 
dertook  the  embafly,  and  fet  forward  from  the  city,  ac¬ 
companied  by  many  of  the  principal  matrons  of  Rome, 
with  Volumnia  his  wife,  and  his  two  children.  Corio¬ 
lanus,  who  at  a  diftance  difcovered  this  mournful  train 
of  females,  was  refblved  to  give  them  a  denial,  and 
called  his  officers  round  him  to  be  witnefs  of  his  refo- 
lution  ;  but,  when  told  that  his  mother  and  his  wife 
were  among  the  number,  he  inllantly  came  down  from 
his  tribunal  to  meet  and  embrace  them.  At  firft,  the 
womens  tears  and  embraces  took  away  the  power  of 
words  ;  and  the  rough  foldier  himfelf,  hard  as  he  was, 
could  not  refrain  from  {haring  in  their  diftrefs.  Co¬ 
riolanus  now  feemed  much  agitated  by  contending  paf- 
fions  ;  while  his  mother,  who  faw  him  moved,  feconded 
her  words  by  the  molt  perfualive  eloquence,  her  tears : 
his  wife  and  children  hung  round  him,  intreating  for 
protection  and  pity  ;  while  the  fair  train,  her  compa¬ 
nions,  added  their  lamentations,  and  deplored  their  own 
and  their  country’s  diftrefs.  Coriolanus  for  a  moment 
was  filent,  feeling  the  ftrong  conflict  between  honour 
and  inclination  ;  at  length,  as  if  rouzed  from  his  dream, 
be  flew  to  take  up  his  mother,  who  had  fallen  at  his 
feet,  crying  out,  “  O  my  mother,  thou  haft  faved 
Rome,  but  loft  thy  fion.”  He  accordingly  gave  orders 
to  draw  off  the  army,  pretending  to  the  officers  that 
the  city  was  too  ftrong  to  be  taken.  Tullus,  who  had 
long  envied  his  glory,  was  not  remifs  in  aggravating 
the  lenity  of  his  conduCt  to  his  countrymen.  Upon 
their  return,  Coriolanus  was  (lain  in  an  infurreCtion  of 
the  people,  and  afterwards  honourably  buried,  with  late 
and  ineffectual  repentance. 

The  year  following,  the  two  confuls  of  the  former 
year,  Manlius  and  Fabius,  were  cited  by  the  tribunes 
to  appear  before  the  people.  The  Agrarian  law, 
which  had  been  propofed  fome  time  before,  for  equally 
dividing  the  lands  of  the  commonwealth  among  the 
people,  was  the  objeCt  invariably  purfued,  and  they 
were  accufed  of  having  made  unjuftifiable  delays  in  put¬ 
ting  it  off. 

It  feems  the  Agrarian  law  was  a  grant  the  fenate 
could  not  think  of  giving  up  to  the  people.  The  con¬ 
fuls,  therefore,  made  many  delays  and  excufes,  till  at 
length  they  were  once  more  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  a  diClator ;  and  they  fixed  upon  Quintus  Cincinna¬ 
tus,  a  man  who  had  for  fome  time  given  up  all  views  of 
ambition,  and  retired  to  his  little  farm,  where  the  de¬ 
puties  of  the  fenate  found  him  holding  the  plough,  and 
dreffed  in  the  mean  attire  of  a  labouring  hufbandman. 
He  appeared  but  little  elevated  with  the  addreffes  of 
ceremony  and  the  pompous  habits  they  brought  him  ; 
and,  upon  declaring  to  him  the  fenate’s  pleafure,  he  te- 
ftified  rather  a  concern  that  his  aid  fhould  be  wanted. 
However,  he  departed  for  the  city,  where  both  parties 
were  ftrongly  enflamed  again  A  each  other  :  but  he  was 
refolved  to  fide  with  neither ;  only,  by  a  ftriCl  attention 
to  the  interefts  of  his  Country,  inflead  of  gaining  the 
confidence  of  faCtion,  to  obtain  the  efteem  of  all. 


Thus,  by  threats  and  well-timed  fubmiffion,  he  pre*  Rome, 
vailed  upon  the  tribunes  to  put  off  their  law  for  a  time,  ^ 

and  carried  himfelf  fo  as  to  be  a  terror  to  the  multitude 
whenever  they  refufed  to  enlift ;  and  their  greateft  en-  103 
courager  whenever  their  fubmifiion  deferved  it.  Thus,  Q^elied  by 
having  reftored  that  tranquillity  to  the  people  which.  ^incimi*UiS 
he  fo  much  loved  himfelf,  he  again  gave  up  the  fplen- 
dors  of  ambition,  to  enjoy  it  with  a  greater  reliih  in  his 
little  farm. 

Cincinnatus  was  not  long  retired  from  his  office  when 
a  freffi  exigence  of  the  ffate  once  more  required  his  af- 
fiftance.  The  JHqui  and  the  Voifci,  who,  though  {till 
w  orfted,  {till  were  for  renewing  the  war,  made  new  in¬ 
roads  into  the  territories  of  Rome.  Minutius,  one  of 
the  confuls  who  fucceeded  Cincinnatus,  was  fent  to  op-  104 
pofe  them  ;  but  being  naturally  timid,  and  rather  more 
afraid  of  being  conquered  than  defirous  of  victory,  hisarmy  from 
army  was  driven  into  a  defile  between  two  mountains,  Ueftru&toa, 
from  which,  except  through  the  enemy,  there  was  no 
Cgrefs.  This,  however,  the  JEqui  had  the  precaution 
to  fortify  ;  by  which  the  Roman  army  was  fo  hemmed 
in  on  every  fide,  that  nothing  remained  but  fubmiffion 
to  the  enemy,  famine,  or  immediate  death.  Some 
knights,  who  found  means  of  getting  away  privately 
through  the  enemy’s  camp,  were  the  firft  that  brought 
the  account  of  this  difafter  to  Rome.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  confternation  of  all  ranks  of  people  when  in¬ 
formed  of  it.  The  fenate  at  firll  thought  ©f  the  other 
conful  ;  but  not  having  fufficient  experience  of  his  abi¬ 
lities,  they  unanimoufly  turned  their  eyes  upon  Cincin¬ 
natus,  and  refolved  to  make  him  didlator.  Cincinnatus, 
the  only  perfon  on  whom  Rome  could  now  place  her 
whole  dependence,  was  found,  as  before,  by  the  meffen- 
gers  of  the  fenate,  labouring  in  his  little  field  with 
cheerful  indultry.  He  was  at  firff  aflonifhed  at  the  en- 
figns  of  unbounded  power  with  which  the  deputies 
came  to  inveft  him  ;  but  ftili  more  at  the  approach  of 
the  principal  of  the  fenate,  who  came  out  to  meet  him. 

A  dignity  fo  unlooked  for,  however,  had  no  effe& 
upon  the  fimplicity  or  the  integrity  of  his  manners  : 
and  being  now  poffeffed  of  abfolute  power,  and  called 
upon  to  nominate  his  mafter  of  the  horfe,  he  chofe  a 
poor  man  named  Tarquit'tus ,  one  who,  like  himfelf, 
defpifed  riches  when  they  led  to  difhonour.  Upon 
entering  the  city,  the  dictator  put  on  a  ferene  look, 
and  intreated  all  thofe  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  to 
repair  before  fun-fet  to  the  Campus  Martius  (the  place 
where  the  levies  were  made)  with  neceffary  arms,  and 
provifions  for  five  days.  He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 


thefe  ;  and,  marching  all  night  with  great  expedition. 


he  arrived  before  day  within  fight  of  the  enemy.  Up¬ 
on  his  approach,  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  raife  a  loud 
fhout,  to  apprize  the  confuPs  army  of  the  relief  that 
was  at  hand.  The  JEqui  were  not  a  little  amazed 
when  they  faw  themfelves  between  two  enemies  ;  but 
ftili  more  when  they  perceived  Cincinnatus  making  the 
ftrongeft  entrenchments  beyond  them,  to  prevent  their 
efcape,  and  inclofing  them  as  they  had  inclofcd  the  con¬ 
ful.  To  prevent  this,  a  furious  combat  enfued  ;  but 
the  iEqui,  being  attacked  on  both  Tides,  and  unable  to 
refill  or  fly,  begged  a  ceffation  of  arms.  They  offered 
the  di&ator  his  own  terms  :  he  gave  them  their  lives  ; 
but  obliged  them,  in  token  of  fervitude,  to  pafs  under 
the  yoke,  which  was  two  fpears  fet  upright,  and  ano¬ 
ther  acrofs,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  beneath  which 
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Rrme*  the  vanqinffied  were  to  march.  Their  captains  and  ge- 
nerals  he  made  prifoners  of  war,  being  referred  to  adorn 
his  triumph.  As  for  the  plunder  of  the  enemy’s  camp, 
that  he  gave  entirely  up  to  his  own  foldlers,  w'ithout 
referring  any  part  for  himftlf,  or  permitting  thofe  of 

I  the  delivered  army  to  have  a  fhare.  Thus,  having  re- 

fcued  a  Roman  army  from  inevitable  deftrudtion,  having 
defeated  a  powerful  enemy,  having  taken  and  fortified 
their  city,  and,  (till  more,  having  refufed  any  part  of 
the  fpoil,  he  refigned  his  diltatorfhip,  after  having  en¬ 
joyed  it  but  14  days.  The  fenate  would  have  enriched 
him  ;  but  he  declined  their  proffers,  chooiing  to  retire 
otce  more  to  his  farm  and  his  cottage,  content  with 
temperance  and  fame. 

But  this  repofe  from  foreign  invafion  did  not  lefTen 
the  tumults  of  the  city  within.  The  clamours  for  the 
^  Agrarian  law  ft  ill  continued,  and  ft  ill  more  fiercely, 
bravery  of  when  Sicinius  Dentatus,  a  plebeian,  advanced  in  years, 
Sicinius  but  of  an  admirable  perfon  and  military  deportment, 
PcnUtus*  came  forward,  to  enumerate  his  hardfhips  and  his  me¬ 
rits.  This  old  foldier  made  no  fcruple  of  extolling  the 
various  merits  of  his  youth  ;  but  indeed  his  atchievc- 
ments  fupported  oftentation.  He  had  ferved  his  coun¬ 
try  in  the  wars  40  years ;  he  had  been  an  officer  30, 
firft  a  centurion,  and  then  a  tribune  :  he  had  fought 
120  battles,  in  which,  by  the  force  of  his  fingle  arm, 
he  had  faved  a  multitude  of  lives  :  he  had  gained  14  ci¬ 
vic,  three  mural,  and  eight  golden  crowns,  befides  83 
chains,  60  bracelets,  18  gilt  fpears,  and  23  horfe-trap- 
pings,  whereof  nine  were  for  killing  the  enemy  in  fingle 
combat  :  moreover,  he  had  received  45  wounds,  all  be¬ 
fore,  and  none  behind.  Thefe  were  his  honours  :  yet, 
notwithftanding  all  this,  he  had  never  received  any 
fhare  of  thofe  lands  which  were  won  from  the  enemy, 
but  continued  to  drag  on  a  life  of  poverty  and  con¬ 
tempt  ;  while  others  were  poftefTed  of  thofe  very  terri¬ 
tories  which  his  valour  had  won,  without  any  merit  to 
deferve  them,  or  ever  having  contributed  to  the  con- 
T  ^  queft.  A  cafe  of  fo  much  hardfhip  had  a  flrong  effeU 
Violent  di*  upon  the  multitude  ;  they  unanimonfly  demanded  that 
fturbances.  the  law  might  be  palled,  and  that  fuch  merit  fhould  not 
go  unrewarded.  It  was  in  vain  that  fome  of  the  fena- 
tors  rofe  up  to  fpeak  again!!  it  ;  their  voices  were 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  people.  *  When  1  eafon, 
therefore,  could  no  longer  be  heard,  paffion,  as  lifual, 
fucceeded ;  and  the  young  patricians,  running  fnrioufiy 
into  the  throng,  broke  the  balloting  urns,  and  difper- 
fed  the  multitude  that  offered  to  oppofe  them.  For 
this  they  were  fome  time  after  fined  by  the  tribunes  ; 
but  their  refolution,  neverthelefs,  for  the  prefent,  put 
off  the  Agrarian  law. 

The  commonwealth  of  Rome  had  now  for  near  60 
years  been  flu&uating  between  the  contending  orders 
that  compofed  it,  till  at  length,  each  fide,  as  if  weary, 
were  willing  to  refpire  a  while  from  the  mutual  exer¬ 
tions  of  their  claims.  The  citizens,  now,  therefore, 
of  every  rank,  began  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  de- 
cifions  of  their  magiftrates,  and  wiffied  to  be  guided 
by  a  written  body  of  laws,  which  being  known  might 
Jo7  prevent  wrongs  as  well  as  puniffi  them.  In  this  both 
Ambafia-  the  fenate  and  the  people  concurred,  as  hoping  that 
«lors  fern  to  fuch  laws  WOuld  put  an  end  to  the  commotions  that  fo 
bring^ew  *onS  ^ad  haraffed  the  ftate*  It  was  thereupon  agreed* 
laws  from  that  ambaffadors  fhould  be  fent  to  the  Gredc  cities  in 
thence.  Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to  bring  home  fudi  laws  from 
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thence  as  by  experience  had  been  found  moft  equte  Rowe.  ^ 

table  and  ufeful.  For  this  purpofe,  three  fenators,  •'",l  ■-*-“***' 

Pofthnmius,  Snlpicius,  and  Manlius,  were  fixed  upon, 

and  galleys  affigned  to  convoy  them,  agreeable  to  the 

majefty  of  the  Roman  people.  While  they  were  upon 

this  commiffion  abroad,  a  dreadful  plague  depopulated 

the  city  at  home,  and  fupplied  the  interval  of  their  ab- 

fence  with  other  anxiety  than  that  of  wifhes  for  their 

return.  In  about  a  year  the  plague  ceafed,  and  the 

ambaffadors  returned,  bringing  home  a  body  of  laws, 

collected  from  the’  moft  civilized  ftates  of  Greece  and 

Italy,  which  being  afterwards  formed  into  ten  tables, 

and  two  more  being  added,  made  that  celebrated  code 

called  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables ,  many  fragments 

of  which  remain  to  this  day.  joS 

The  ambaffadors  were  no  fooner  returned,  than  the  decemviri 
tribunes  required  that  a  body  of  men  fhould  be  cho-ce(^c^* 
fen  to  digeft  their  new  laws  into  proper  form,  and  to 
give  weight  to  the  execution  of  them.  After  long  de¬ 
bates  whether  this  choice  fhould  not  be  partly  made 
from  the  people  as  well  as  the  patricians,  it  was  at  la!l 
agreed  that  10  of  the  principal  fenators  fhould  be  elec¬ 
ted,  whofe  power,  continuing  for  a  year,  fhould  be 
equal  to  that  of  kings  and  confute,  and  that  without 
any  appeal.  The  perfons  chofen  were  Appius  and 
Genutius,  who  had  been  ele<fted  confute  for  the  en- 
fuing  year  ;  Pofthumius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  the- 
three  ambaffadors ;  Sextus  and  Romulus,  former  con¬ 
fute  ;  with  Julius  Veturius,  and  Horatius,  fenators  of  the 
firft  confrderation. 

The  decemviri  beingnow  fnvefted  with abfolute  power, 
agreed  to  take  the  reins  of  government  by  turns,  and 
that  each  fhould  difpeufe  juflice  for  a  day. 

Thefe  magiftrates,  for  the  firft  year,  wrought  with 
extreme  application  :  and  their  work  being  finifhed,  it 
was  expelled  that  they  would  be  contented  to  give 
up  their  offices  ;  but  having  known  the  charms  of  j 09 
power,  they  were  now  unwilling  to  refign  it  :  they  I'hey  be> 
therefore  pretended  that  fome  laws  were  yet  wanting  a^04r 
to  complete  their  defign,  and  iritreated  the  fenate  for 
a  continuance  of  their  offices  ;  to  which  that  body  af- 
lented. 

But  they  foon  threw  off  the  mafic  of  moderation; 
and,  regardlefs  either  of  the  approbation  of  the  fenate 
or  the  people,  refolved  to  continue  themfelves,  again  ft 
all  order,  in  the  d’ecemvirate.  A  conduit  fo  notorious- 
produced  difeontents ;  and  thefe  were  as  fare  to  pro¬ 
duce  frefh  alts  of  tyranny.  The  city  was  become  al~ 
moft  a  defert,  with  refpelt  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to 
lofe  ;  and  the  decemvirs  rapacity  was  then  only  difeon- 
tinned,  when  they  wanted  frefh  objelts  to  exercife  it 
upon.  In  this  ftate  of  flavery,  profeription,  and  mu¬ 
tual  diftruft,  not  one  citizen  was  found  to  ftrike  for 
his  country’s  freedom  ;  thefe  tyrants  continued  to  rule 
without  eontroul,  being  conftantly  guarded,  not  with* 
their  lillors  alone,  but  a  numerous  crowd  of  depen¬ 
dents,  clients,  and  even  patricians,  whom  their  vices  had 
confederated  round  them.-  Tl(r 

In  this  gloomy  fituation  of  the  ftate,  the  iEqui  and  rnvaflon  of 
Volfciy  thofe  conftant  enemies  of  the  Romans,  under- 
took  their  incurfions,  refolved  to  profit  by  the  inteftine  an  0 
divifions  of  the  people,  and  advanced  within  about  10 
miles  of  Rome. 

But  the  decemviri,  being  put  in  poffeffion  of  all  the 
military  as  well  as  of  the  civil  power,  divided  their  ar- 
1  sny 
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my  Into  three  parts ;  whereof  one  continued  with  Ap-  known  hatred,  only  rendered  them  ftili  more  deteftable  Rome, 
pius  in  the  city,  to  keep  it  In  awe  ;  the  other  two  to  the  people.  ,  ^“77, 

were  commanded  by  his  colleagues,  and  were  led,  one  But  a  tranfa&ion  dill  rnore  atrociou9  than  the  for- Tra*icaJ 
againft  the  i£qui,  and  the  other  againft:  the  Sabines,  nier  ferved  to  infpire  the  citizens  with  a  refolution  toato^-y  of 
The  Roman  foldiers  had  now  got  into  a  method  of  pu-  break  all  meafures  of  obedience,  and  at  laft  to  reftore  Virginia, 
mfhing  the  generals  whom  they  difliked,  by  differing  freedom.  Appius,  who  ftili  remained  at  Rome,  fit- 
themfelves  to  be  vanquiChed  in  the  field.  They  put  it  ting  one  day  on  his  tribunal  to  difpenfe  juftice,  faw  a 
in  practice  upon  this  occafion,  and  Chamefully  aban-  maiden  of  exquifite  beauty,  and  aged  about  15,  paff- 
doned  their  camp  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  ing  to  one  of  the  public  fchools,  attended  by  a  matron 
Never  was  the  news  of  a  vidtory  more  joyfully  recei-  her  nurfe.  Conceiving  a  violent  pafiion  for  her,  he 
ved  at  Rome  than  the  tidings  of  this  defeat  :  the  ge-  refolved  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  his  defire,  what- 
nerals,  as  is  always  the  cafe,  were  blamed  for  the  ever  fhould  he  the  confequence,  and  found  means  to 

treachery  of  their  men  :  fome  demanded  that  they  inform  himfelf  of  her  name  and  family.  Her  name  was 

fhould  be  depofed  ;  others  cried  out  for  a  di&ator  to  Virginia ,  the  daughter  of  Virginias  a  centurion,  then 
lead  the  trrops  to  conqueft :  but  among  the  reft,  old  with  the  army  in  the  held ;  and  Che  had  been  contradl- 
Sicinius  Dentatus  the  tribune  fpoke  his  fentiments  ed  to  Icilius,  formerly  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who 
with  his  ufual  opennefs ;  and  treating  the  generals  had  agreed  to  marry  her  at  the  end  of  the  prefent 

with  contempt,  fhowtd  all  the  faults  of  their  difcipline  campaign.  Appius,  at  firft,  refolved  to  break  this 

in  the  camp,  and  of  their  conduct  in  the  field.  Appius,  match,  and  to  efpoufe  her  himfelf:  but  the  laws  of 
in  the  mean  time,  was  not  remifs  in  obferving  the  dif-  the  Twelve  Tables  had  forbidden  the  patricians  to  in- 
pofition  of  the  people.  Dentatus,  in  particular,  was  termarry  with  the  plebeians  ;  and  he  could  not  infringe 
marked  out  for  vengeance,  and,  under  pretence  of  do-  thefe,  as  he  was  the  ena&er  of  them.  Nothing  there- 
ing  him  particular  honour,  he  was  appointed  legate,  fore  remained  but  a  criminal  enjoyment  ;  which,  as  he 
and  put  at  the  head  of  the  fupplies  which  were  fent  was  long  ufed  to  the  indulgence  of  his  pallions,  he  re- 
from  Rome  to  reinforce  the  army.  The  office  of  le-  folved  to  obtain.  After  having  vainly  tried  to  cor- 
gate  was  held  facred  among  the  Romans,  as  in  it  were  rupt  the  fidelity  of  her  nurfe,  he  had  recourfe  to  ano- 
united  the  authority  of  a  general,  with  the  reverence  tlier  expedient,  ftili  more  guilty.  He  pitched  upon 
due  to  the  priefthood.  Dentatus,  no  way  fufpe&ing  one  Claudius,  who  had  long  been  the  minifter  of  his 
Ills  defign,  went  to  the  camp  with  alacrity,  where  he  pleafures,  to  affert  the  beautiful  maid  was  his  flave, 
was  received  with  all  the  external  marks  of  refpedl.  But  '  and  to  refer  the  caufe  to  his  tribunal  for  deciflon. 
the  generals  foon  found  means  of  indulging  their  de-  Claudius  behaved  exactly  according  to  his  inftrudtions ; 
fire  of  revenge.  He  was  appointed  at  the  head  of  100  for  entering  into  the  fchool,  where  Virginia  was  play- 
men  to  go  and  examine  a  more  commodious  place  for  ing  among  her  female  companions,  he  feized  upon  her 
encampment,  as  he  had  very  candidly  affured  the  com-  as  his  property,  and  was  going  to  drag  her  away  by 
manders  that  their  prefent  iltuation  was  wrong.  The  force,  but  was  prevented  by  the  people  drawn  toge- 
foldiers,  however,  who  were  given  as  his  attendants,  tlier  by  her  cries.  At  length,  after  the  firft  heat  of 
were  affaffins;  wretches  who  had  long  been  minifters  of  oppofition  was  over,  he  led  the  weeping  virgin  to  the 
the  vengeance  of  the  decemviri,  and  who  now  engaged  tribunal  of  Appius,  and  there  plaufibly  expofed  his 
to  murder  him,  though  with  all  thofe  apprehenfione  pretenfions.  He  afferted,  that  (he  was  born  in  his 
which  his  reputation,  as  he  was  called  the  Roman  A -  houfe,  of  a  female  flave,  who  fold  her  to  the  wife  of 
chiUesy  might  be  fuppofed  to  infpire.  With  thefe  de-  Virginius,  who  had  been  barren.  That  he  had  feve- 
figns,  they  led  him  from  the  way  into  the  hollow  bo-  ral  credible  evidences  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he 
fom  of  a  retired  mountain,  where  they  began  to  fet  lip-  faid  ;  but  that,  until  they  could  come  together,  it  was 
on  him  from  behind.  Dentatus,  now  too  late,  percei-  but  reafonable  the  flave  fhould  be  delivered  into  his 
ved  the  treachery  of  the  decemviri,  and  was  refolved  1 6  cuftody,  being  her  proper  mafter.  Appius  feemed  to 
fell  liis  life  as  dearly  as  he  could  ;  he  therefore  put  his  be  ftruck  with  the  juftice  of  his  claims.  He  obferved, 
back  to  a  rock,  and  defended  himfelf  againft  thofe  who  that  if  the  reputed  father  himfelf  were  prefent,  he 
preffed  moft  clofely.  Though  now  grown  old,  he  had  might  indeed  be  willing  to  delay  the  delivery  of  the 
ftili  the  remains  of  his  former  valour,  and  killed  no  lefs  maiden  for  fome  time  ;  but  that  it  was  not  lawful  for 
than  1 5  of  the  affailants,  and  wounded  30.  The  affaffins  him,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  to  detain  her  from  her  ma- 
now  therefore,  terrified  at  his  amazing  bravery,  fhower-  fter.  He  therefore  adjudged  her  to  Claudius,  as  hi3 
ed  in  their  javelins  upon  him  at  a  diftance  ;  all  which  flave,  to  be  kept  by  him  till  Virginius  fhould  be  able  to 
he  received  in  his  fliield  with  undaunted  refolution.  prove  his  paternity.  This  fentence  was  received  with 
The  combat,  though  fo  unequal  in  numbers,  was  ma*  loud  clamours  and  reproaches  by  the  multitude  :  the 
naged  for  fome  time  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  till  at  length  women,  in  particular,  came  round  Virginia,  as  if  will- 
his  affailants  bethought  themfelves  of  afeending  the  ing  to  protedl  her  from  the  judge’s  fury  ;  while  Icilius, 
rock  againft:  which  he  flood,  and  thus  poured  down  her  lover,  boldly  oppofed  the  decree,  and  obliged  Clau- 
flones  upon  him  from  above.  This  fucceeded ;  the  old  dius  to  take  refuge  under  the  tribunal  of  the  decemvir, 
foldier  fell  beneath  their  united  efforts,  after  having  All  things  now  threatened  an  open  infarredlion  ;  when 
fhown  by  his  death  that  lie  owed  it  to  his  foititude,  Appius,  fearing  the  event,  thought  proper  to  fufpend 
and  not  his  fortune,  that  he  had  come  off  fo  many  his  judgment  till  the  arrival  of  Virginius,  who  was 
times  victorious.  The  decemviri  pretended  to  join  in  then  about  1 1  miles  from  Rome,  with  the  army.  The 
the  general  forrow  for  fo  brave  a  man,  and  decreed  day  following  was  fixed  for  the  trial  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
him  a  funeral,  with  the  firft  military  honours  :  but  the  time,  Appius  lent  letters  to  the  generals  to  confine 
greatnefs  of  their  apparent  diftrefs,  compared  with  their  Virginius,-  as  his  arrival  in  town  might  only  ferve  to 
.  . ,  kindle 
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Borne,  kindle  fed  It  ion  among  the  people.  Thefe  letters,  ho w- 
ever,  were  intercepted  by  the  centurion’s  friends,  who 
fent  him  down  a  full  relation  of  the  delign  laid  againfl 
the  liberty  and  the  honour  of  his  only  daughter.  Vir¬ 
ginius,  upon  this,  pretending  the  death  of  a  near  rela¬ 
tion,  got  permiflloH  to  leave  the  camp,  and  flew  to 
Rome,  infpired  with  indignation  and  revenge.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  next  day  he  appeared  before  the  tribu¬ 
nal,  to  the  aflonifhment  of  Appius,  leading  his  weep¬ 
ing  daughter  by  the  hand,  both  habited  in  the  deepefl 
mourning.  Claudius,  the  accufer,  was  alfo  there,  and 
began  by  making  his  demand.  Virginius  next  fpoke 
in  turn  :  he  reprefented  that  his  wife  had  many  chil¬ 
dren  ;  that  file  had  been  feen  pregnant  by  numbers ; 
'that,  if  he  had  intentions  of  adopting  a  fuppofititious 
child,  he  would  have  fixed  upon  a  boy  rather  than  a 
girl  ;  that  it  was  notorious  to  all,  that  his  wife  had  her- 
i elf  fuckled  her  own  child  ;  and  that  it  was  furprifing 
fuch  a  claim  fhould  be  now  revived,  after  a"i5  years 
difcontinuance.  While  the  father  fpoke  this  with  a 
flern  air,  Virginia  flood  trembling  by,  and,  with  looks 
of  perfuafive  innocence,  added  weight  to  all  his  remon- 
lirances.  The  people  feemed  entirely  fatisfied  of  the 
hardfhip  of  his  cafe,  till  Appius,  fearing  what  he  faid 
might  have  dangerous  effeCls  upon  the  multitude,  inter¬ 
rupted  him,  under  a  pretence  of  being  fufficieiitly  in- 
flru&ed  in  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and  finally  adjudged 
her  to  Claudius,  ordering  the  li&ors  to  carry  her  off. 
The  li&ors,  in  obedience  to  bis  command,  foon  drove 
off  the  throng  that  prefied  round  the  tribunal ;  and  now 
they  feized  upon  Virginia,  and  were  delivering  her  up 
into  the  hands  of  Claudius,  when  Virginius,  who  found 
that  all  was  over,  feemed  to  ‘acquiefce  in  the  fentence. 
He  therefore  mildly  intreated  Appius  to  be  permitted 
to  take  a  lafl  farewel  of  one  whom  he  had  long  con¬ 
sidered  as  his  child ;  and  fo  fatisfied,  he  would  return 
to  his  duty  with  frefh  alacrity.  With  this  the  decem¬ 
vir  complied,  but  upon  condition  that  their  endear¬ 
ments,  fhould  pafs  in  his  prefence.  Virginius,  with  the 
mofl  poignant  anguifh,  took  his  almofl  expiring  daugh¬ 
ter  in  his  arms,  for  a  while  fupported  her  head  upon 
his  breafl,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  that  rolled  down 
her  lovely  vifage  ;  and  happening  to  be  near  the  fhops 
that  furrounded  the  forum,  he  fnatched  up  a  knife  that 
lay  on  the  fhambles,  and  buried  the  weapon  in  her 
breafl  ;  then  holding  it  up,  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
his  daughter,  “  Appius  (he  cried)  by  this  blood  of 
innocence,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods.” 
Thus  faying,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
threatening  definition  to  whomfoever  fhould  oppofe 
him,  he  ran  through  the  city,  wildly  calling  upon  the 
people  to  flrike  for  freedom,  and  from  thence  went  to 
the  camp,  in  order  to  fpread  a  like  flame  through  the 
army. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  camp,  followed  by  a 
number  of  his  friends,  but  he  informed  the  army  of  all 
that  was  done,  fl ill  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his 
hand.  He  afked  their  pardon,  and  the  pardon  of  the 
gods,  for  having  committed  fo  rafh  an  at  ion,  but  af- 
cribed  it  all  to  the  dreadful  neceffity  of  the  times.  The 
army,  already  predifpofed,  immediately  with  fhouts 
iclioed  their  approbation  ;  and  decamping,  left  their 
generals  behind,  to  take  their  flation  once  more  upon 
mount  Aventine,  whither  they  had  retired  about  40 
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years  before.  The  other  army,  which  had  been  to  op-  Rome, 
pofe  the  Sabines,  feemed  to  feel  a  like  refentment,  and  ^ 

came  over  in  large  parties  to  join  them.  rr4 

Appius,  in  the  mean  time,  did  all  he  could  to  quell  The  decern?' 
the  diflurbances  in  the  city  ;  but  finding  the  tumult  al)0" 
incapable  of  controul,  and  perceiving  that  his  mortal 
enemies,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  the  mofl  active 
in  oppofition,  at  firfl  attempted  to  find  fafety  by  flight; 
neverthelefs,  being  encouraged  by  Oppius#  who  was 
one  of  his  colleagus,  he  ventured  to  affemble  the  fe- 
nate,  and  urged  the  punifhment  of  all  deferters.  The 
fenate,  however,  were  far  from  giving  him  the  relief 
he  fought  for  ;  they  forefaw  the  dangers  and  miferies 
that  threatened  the  flate,  in  cafe  of  oppofing  the  in- 
cenfed  army  ;  they  therefore  difpatched  meffengers  to 
them,  offering  to  reflore  their  former  mode  of  govern¬ 
ment.  To  this  propofal  all  the  people  joyfully  afient- 
ed,  and  the  army  gladly  obeyed.  Appius  and  Oppius, 
one  of  his  colleagues,  both  died  by  their  own  hands  in 
prifon.  The  other  eight  decemvirs  went  into  voluntary 
exile  ;  and  Claudius,  the  pretended  mafler  of  Virginia, 
was  driven  out  after  them.  IT^ 

The  tribunes  now  grew  more  turbulent :  they  pro-  New  diftur- 
pofed  two  laws;  one  to  permit  plebeians  to  intermar- hances. 
ry  with  patricians  ;  and  the  other,  to  permit  them  to 
be  admitted  to  the  confulfhip  alfo.  The  fenators  re¬ 
ceived  thefe  propofals  with  indignation,  and  feemed  re- 
folved  to  undergo  the  utmofl  extremities  rather  than 
fubmit  to  enaCt  them.  However,  finding  their  refin¬ 
ance  only  increafe  the  commotions  of  the  flate,  they 
at  lafl  confented  to  pafs  the  law  concerning  intermarri¬ 
ages,  hoping  that  this  conceffion  would  fatisfy  the 
people.  But  they  were  to  be  appeafed  but  for  a  very 
fhort  time  :  for,  returning  to  their  old  cuflom  of  refu- 
fing  to  enlifl  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  con- 
fuls  were  forced  to  hold  a  private  conference  with  the 
chief  of  the  fenate  ;  where,  after  many  debates,  Clau-  * 
dius  propofed  an  expedient  as  the  mofl  probable  means 
of  fatisfying  the  people  in  the  prefent  conjuncture. 

This  was,  to  create  fix  or  eight  governors  in  the  room 
of  confuls,  whereof  one  half  at  leafl  fhould  be  patricians.  116 
This  project  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  people  ;  yet  Military 
fo  fickle  were  the  multitude,  that  though  many  of  the 
plebeians  flood,  the  choice  wholly  fell  upon  the  patri¬ 
cians  who  offered  themfelves  as  candidates.  Thefe 
new  magiflrates  were  called  military  tribunes  ;  they  were 
at.  firfl  but  three,  afterwards  they  were  increafed  to 
four,  and  at  length  to  fix.  They  had  the  power  and 
enfigns  of  confuls  ;  yet  that  power  being  divided  among 
a  number,  each  fingly  was  of  lefs  authority.  The  firfl 
that  were  chofen  only  continued  in  office  about  three 
months,  the  augurs  having  found  fomething  amifs  in  the 
ceremonies  of  their  ele&ion. 

The  military  tribunes  being  depofed,  the  confuls 
once  more  came  into  office  ;  and,  in  order  to  lighten 
the  weight  of  bufinefs  which  they  were  obliged  to  fu-  riy 
flain,  a  new  office  was  ereCted,  namely,  that  of  ccnfors ,  The  office 
to  be  chofen  every  fifth  year.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  cenfor 
take  an  eflimate  of  the  number  and  eflates  of  them  *tute^9 
people,  and  to  diflribute  t^em  into  their  proper  claffes; 
to  infpedl  into  the  lives  and  manners  of  their  fellow-ci¬ 
tizens  ;  to  degrade  fenators  for  mifconduCi ;  to  difmount 
knights  ;  and  to  turn  down  plebeians  from  their  tribes 
into  an  inferior,  in  cafe  of  mifdemeanour.  The  two  firfl 
Y  y  cenfors 
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Pv sme  ccnfors  were  Papirius  and  Semprbmas,  both  patricians; 
w— aiJ4j  from  this  order  they  continued  to  be  elected  for 
near  too  years. 

This  new  creation  ferved  to  reft  ore  peace  for  fome 
time  among  the  orders ;  and  the  triumph  gained  over 
the  Volfcians  by  Geganins  the  conful,  added  to  the  uni- 
yerfal  fatisfadtion  that  reigned  among  the  people. 

This  calm,  however,  was  but  of  flioit  continuance  : 
for,  fome  time  after,  a  famine  prefling  hard  upon  the 
poor,  the  ufunl  complaints  again ll  the  rich  were  renew¬ 
ed  ;  and  thefe,  as  before,  proving  ineffectual,  produced 
new  feditions.  The  confuls  were  accufed  of  neglect 
in  not  having  laid  in  proper  quantities  of  com  :  they, 
however,  disregarded  the  murmurs  of  the  populace, 
ti 8  content  with  exerting  all  their  care  in  attempts  to  fup- 

Diftur-  p^y  the  p  re  fling  neceffities.  But  though  they  did  all 

-b7  that  could  be  expected  from  adlive  magiftrates,  in  pro- 
knight  vidiug  and  distributing  proviiions  to  the  poor ;  yet 
Spurius  Melius,  a  rich  knight,  who  had  bought  up  all 
the  corn  ofTufcany,  by  far  outfhone  them  in  liberality. 
This  demagogue,  inflamed  with  a  fccret  defire  of  be- 
coming  powerful  by  the  contentions  in  the  Hate,  diltri- 
buted  corn  in  great  quantities  among  the  poorer  fort 
each  day,  till  Ins  houfe  became  the  afylum  of  all  fuch 
as  wi fhed  to  exchange  a  life  of  labour  for  one  of  lazy 
dependence.  When  he  had  thus  gained  a  fufficient 
number  of  partizans,  he  procured  large  quantities  of 
arms  to  be  brought  into  his  houfe  by  night,  and  form¬ 
ed  a  conspiracy,  by  which  he  was  to  obtain  the  com¬ 
mand,  while  fome  of  the  tribunes,  whom  he  had  found 
means  to  corrupt,  were  to  ‘aft  under  him,  in  feizing 
upon  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Minucius  foon  dif- 
covtred  the  plot  ;  and  informing  the  fenate  thereof, 
they  immediately  formed  the  refointion  of  creating  a 
dictator,  who  fnould  have  the  power  of  quelling  the 
confpiracy,  without  appealing  to  the  people.  Cincin- 
natus,  who  was  now  8o  years  old,  was  chofen  once 
more  to  refeue  his  country  from  impending  danger. 
He  began  by  fummoning  Maelius  to  appear  ;  who  rtfu- 
fed  to  obey.  He  next  fent  Ahala,  the  mailer  of  his 
ti9  horfe,  to  Force  him  ;  who,  meeting  him  in  the  forum, 
t'u'V*  and  Pre^nS  Maelius  to  follow  him  to  the  dictator’s  tri¬ 
bunal,  upon  his  refufal  Ahala  killed  him  upon  the  foot. 
The  dilator  applauded  the  refolution  of  his  officer, 
and  commanded  the  confpirator’s  goods  to  be  fold,  and 
his  houfe  to  be  demolished,  diflributing  his  flores  among 
the  people. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  much  enraged  at 
the  death  of  Maelius ;  and,  in  order  to  puiiifh  the  fe¬ 
nate,  at  the  next  election,  inftead  of  confuls,  inflfled 
upon  refloring  their  military  tribunes.  With  tins  the 
fenate  were  obliged  to  comply.  The  next  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  government  returned  to  its  ancient  channel, 
and  confuls  were  cbofen. 

The  de-  The  Veientes  had  long  been  the  rivals  of  Rome ; 
ftrn&ion  ofthey  had  ever  taken  the  opportunity  of  its  internal 
\’eii  rtfol-  diflrefles  to  ravage  its  territories,  and  had  even  threat¬ 
ened  its  ambaffadors,  fent  to  complain  of  thefe  injuries, 
with  outrage.  In  war  they  had  been  extremely  for¬ 
midable,  and  bad  cut  off  almoft  all  the  Fabian  family  ; 
who,  to  the  number  of  306  perfons,  had  voluntarily 
undertaken  to  defend  the  frontiers  againil  their  in- 
curfions.  It  feemed  now  therefore  determined,  that 
the  eity  of  Veii,  whatever  it  ffiould  coil,  was  to  fall ; 
and  the  Romans  accordingly  fat  regularly  down  before 
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it,  prepared  for  a  long  and  painful  refinance.  The 
flrength  of  the  place,  or  the  -unflcilfulaefa  of  the  befie- 
gers,  may  be  inferred  from  the  continuance  of  the  fiege, 
which  lalled  for  10  years  ;  during  which  time  the  army 
continued  encamped  round  it,  lying  in  winter  under 
tents  made  of  the  ikins  of  beads,  and  in  fummer  dri¬ 
ving  on  the  operations  of  the  attack.  Various  was  the 
fnccefs,  and  many  were  the  commanders  tint  dire&ed 
the  fiege  :  fometimes  all  the  befiegers  works  were  de- 
ftroyed,  and  many  of  their  men  cut  off  by  Tallies  from 
the  town ;  fometimes  they  were  annoyed  by  an  army 
of  Veians,  who  attempted  to  bring  affiiiance  from 
without.  A  liege  fo  bloody  feemed  to  threaten  de¬ 
population  to  Rome  itfelf,  by  draining  its  forces  con¬ 
tinually  away ;  fo  that  a  law  was  obliged  to  be  made 
for  all  the  bachelors  to  marry  the  widows  oi  the  fol- 
diers  who  were  {lain.  In  order  to  carry  it  on  with 
greater  vigour,  Furins  Camiilus  was  created  didlator, 
and  to  him  was  intruded  the  foie  power  of  managing 
the  long  protradled  war.  Camiilus,  who,  without  in¬ 
trigue  or  any  felicitation,  had  raifed  himfelf  to  the  firft 
eminence  in  the  Rate,  had  been  made  one  oi  the  cen- 
fors  fome  time  before,  and  was  conlidered  as  the  head 
of  that  office  ;  he  was  afterwards  made  a  military  tri¬ 
bune,  and  had  in  this  poll  gained  feveral  advantages 
over  the  enemy.  It  was  his  great  courage  and  abi¬ 
lities  in  the  above  offices  that  made  him  thought  molt 
worthy  to  ferve  his  country  on  this  preffing  occafion. 

Upon  his  appointment,  numbers  of  the  people  flocked 
to  his  ftandard,  confident  of  fuccefs  under  fo  expe¬ 
rienced  a  commander.  Confcious,  however,  that  he 
was  unable  to  take  the  city  by  ilorni,  he  fecretly 
wrought  a  mine  into  it  with  vail  labour,  which  opened 
into  the  midfl  of  the  citadel.  Certain  thus  of  fuccefs, 
and  finding  the  city  incapable  of  relief,  he  fent  to  the 
fenate,  defiling  that  all  who  chofe  to  fhare  in  the  plun¬ 
der  of  Veii  fhould  immediately  repair  to  the  army. 

Then  giving  his  men  dire&ions  how  to  enter  at  the 
breach,  the  city  was  inllantly  filled  with  his  legions, 
to  the  amazement  and  confteruation  of  the  befieged, 
who,  but  a  moment  before,  had  reded  in  perfect  fecu-  tll 
rity.  Thus,  like  a  fecund  Troy,  was  the  city  of  Veii  h  taken 
taken,  after  a  10  years  fiege,  and  with  its  ipoils  on- Camiilus. 
riched  the  conquerors ;  while  Camiilus  himfelf,  trans¬ 
ported  with  the  honour  of  having  fubdued  the  rival  of 
his  native  city,  triumphed  after  tire  manner  of  the 
kings  of  Rome,  having  his  chariot  drawn  by  four 
milk-white  horfes  ;  a  diftin&ion  which  did  not  fail  to 
difguft  the  majority  of  the  fpedlators,  as  they  conlidered 
thofe  as  facred,  and  more  proper  for  doing  honour  to 
their  gods  than  their  generals.  m 

His  ufual  good  fortune  attended  Camiilus  in  another  His  generc 
expedition  againfl  the  Falifci  ;  he  routed  their  army,  ths 
and  befieged  their  capital  city  Falerii,  which  threatened  u* 
a  long  and  vigorous  refill  a  nee.  FI  ere  a  fchoolmafler, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  children  belonging  to  the 
principal  men  of  the  city,  having  found  means  to  de¬ 
coy  them  into  the  Roman  camp,  offered  to  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  Camiilus,  as  the  fureil  means  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  citizens  to  a  fpeedy  furrender.  The  ge¬ 
neral  was  llruck  with  the  treachery  of  a  wretch  whofe 
duty  it  was  to  protedt  innocence,  and  not  to  betray 
it ;  and  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  dripped,  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and  in  that  ignominious  man¬ 
ner  to  be  whipped  into  the  town  by  his  ovm  fcholars. 
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Tliis  generous  behaviour  in  Camillas  cfkcled  more 
'  than  his  arms  could  <k> ;  the  magiftrates  of  the  town 
immediately  fubinittcd  to  the  fenate,  leaving  to  Ca- 
millus  the  conditions  of  their  furrender  ;  who  only 
fined  them  in  a  fnm  of  money  to  fatisfy  his  army,  and 
received  them  under  the  protection  and  into  the  alliance 
of  Rome. 

Notwithflanding  the  veneration  which  the  virtues  of 
Camillas  had  excited  abroad,  they  feemed  but  little 
adapted  to  bring  over  the  refpeCl  of  the  turbulent  tri¬ 
bunes  at  home,  as  they  raifed  fome  frefli  accufation 
againfi  him  every  day.  To  their  other  charges  they 
added  that  of  his  having  concealed  a  part  of  the  plun¬ 
der  of  Veif,  particularly  two  brazen  gates,  for  his  own 
life  ;  and  appointed  him  a  day  on  which  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  people.  Camillas,  finding  the  multitude  ex- 
afperated  againfi  him  upon  many  accounts,  detefling 
their  ingratitude,  refolved  not  to  wait  the  ignominy 
of  a  trial ;  but,  embracing  his  wife  and  children,  pre¬ 
pared  to  depart  from  Rome.  He  had  already  paffed 
as  far  as  one  of  the  gates,  unattended  on  his  way,  and 
linlamented.  There  he  could  fupprefs  his  indignation 
He  goes  in- n0  Hager;  but,  turning  his  face  to  the  capitol,  and 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  intreated  all  the  ^ods 
that  his  country  might  one  day  be  feufible  of  their 
injuftice  and  ingratitude  ;  and  fo  faying,  he  paffed  for¬ 
ward  to  take  refuge  at  Ardea,  where  lie  afterwards 
learned  that  he  had  been  fined  1500  afes  by  the  tri¬ 
bunes  at  home. 

The  Romans  indeed  foon  had  reafon  to  repent  their 
ufage  of  Camillas  ;  for  now  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  ever  they  had  met  with  threatened  the  republic  : 
an  inundation  of  Gauls,  leaving  their  native  woods,  nn- 
der  the  command  of  one  Brennus,  wafted  every  thing 
with  fire  and  fword.  It  is  faid  that  one  Cceditins,  a 
man  of  the  loweft  rank,  pretended  to  have  heard  a  mi¬ 
raculous  voice,  which  pronounced  diftindlly  thefe  words: 
“  Go  to  the  magiftrates,  and  tell  them  that  the  Gauls 
draw  near.”  The  meannefs  of  the  man  made  hi?  warn* 
ing  defpifed  ;  though,  when  the  event  fhovved  the  truth 
of  his  prediction,  Camillus  erected  a  temple  to  the  un¬ 
known  Deity,  and  the  Romans  invented  for  him  the 
name  of  Aim  Locutim .  Meffenger  after  meffenger  ar- 
lived  with  the  news  of  the  progrefs  and  devaftations  of 
the  Gauls ;  but  the  Romans  behaved  with  as  much  fe- 
eurity  as  if  it  had  been  impoffible  for  them  to  have  felt~ 
the  effects  of  their  depredations.  At  laft  envoys  ar¬ 
rived  at  Rome,  imploring  the  affiftance  of  the  republic 
againfi  an  army  of  Gauls,  which  had  made  an  irruption 
Dccafion  of int0  Italy,  and  now  befieged  their  city.  The  occafion 
fheir  inva-  of  the  irruption  and  fiege  was  this:  Arunx,  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  Chifium  in  Hetruria,  had  been  guardian 
to  a  young  hicumo,  or  lord  of  a  lucumony,  and  had 
educated  him  in  his  houfe  from  his  infancy.  The  lu- 
cumo,  as  feon  as  lie  was  of  an  age  to  feel  the  force  of 
paffion,  fell  in  love  with  his  guardian’s  wife ;  and, 
upon  the  firft  difeovery  cf  their  intrigue,  conveyed  her 
away.  Arunx  endeavoured  to  obtain  reparation  for  the 
injury  he  had  received  ;  but  the  lucumo,  by  his  interefl 
and  money,  gained  over  the  magiftrates:  fo  that  the  in¬ 
jured  guardian,  finding  no  protestors  in  Hetruria,  refol¬ 
ved  to  make  his  application  to  the  Gauls.  The  people 
-among  all  the  Celtic  nations,  to  whom  he  chofe  to  ad- 
drefs  liimfelf,  were  the  Senones  ;  and,  in  order  to  en- 
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gage  them  in  his  quarrel,  he  aquainted  them  with  the 
great  plenty  of  Italy,  and  made  them  tafte  of  fome  Ita- 
lian  wines.  Upon  this  the  Senones  refolved  to  follow 
him  ;  and  a  numerous  army  was  immediately  formed, 
which  paffing  the  Alps,  Under  the  conduCl  of  their  He- 
trurian  guide,  and  leaving  the  Celtse.  in  Italy  unmolefled, 
fell  upon  Umbria,  and  poftefTed  themfelves  of  all  the 
country  from  Ravenna  to  Pieemim.  They  were  about 
fix  years  in  fettling  themfelves  in  their  new  acquifitions* 
while  the  Romans  were  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Veii. 

At  length  Arunx  brought  the  Senones  before  Clufium, 
in  order  to  befiege  that  place,  his  wife  and  her  lover 
having  fiiut  themfelves  up  there.  I2^ 

The  fenate,  being  unwilling  to  engage  In  an  open  The  Ro« 
war  with  a  nation  which  had  never  offended  them,  fentmans  fern! 
an  embafiy  of  three  young  patricians,  all  brothers,  andan 
of  the  Fabian  family,  to  bi  ing  about  an  accommodation t0  em# 
between  the  two  nations.  Thefe  ambafladors,  being  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  and  conducted  into  the 
council,  offered  the  mediation  of  Rome;  and  demanded 
of  Brennus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  What  injuiy  the 
Clufini  had  done  him  ;  or  what  pretenfions  any  people 
from  a  remote  country  could  have  upbn  Hetruria  ? 

Brennus  anfwered  proudly,  that  his  right  lay  in  his 
fword,  and  that  all  things  belonged  to  the  brave  ;  but 
that,  without  having  recourfe  to  this  primitive  law  of 
natnre,  he  had  a  juft  complaint  againfi  the  Clufians, 
who,  having  more  lands  than  they  could  cultivate,  had 
refufed  to  yield  to  him  thofe  they  left  untilled  :  And 
what  other,  motives  had  you  yourfelves,  Romans  (faid 
he),  to  conquer  fo  many  neighbouring  nations?  Yon 
have  deprived  the  Sabines,  the  Albans,  the  Fidenates, 
the  iEqui,  and  the  Volfci,  of  the  bell  part  of  their  ter¬ 
ritories.  Not  that  we  accufe  you  of  injuftice  ;  but  it 
is  evident,  that  you  thought  this  to  be  the  prime  and 
moil  ancient  of  all  laws,  to  make  the  weak  give  way  to 
the  flroi  * ,  Forbear  therefore  to  interefl  yourfelves  for 
the  Clufini,  or  allow  us  to  take  the  part  of  the  people 
you  have  fubdued.” 

The  Fabii  were  highly  provoked  at  fo  haughty  an  imprudent 
anfwer;  but,  diffembling  their  refentment,  deiired  leave  conduct  of 
to  go  into  the  town,  under  pretence  of  conferring  withtbe  ambaf" 
the  magiftrates.  But  they  were  no  fooner  there,  thai/a*ors* 
they  began  to  flir  up  the  inhabitants  to  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  ;  nay,  forgetting  their  character,  they  put  them¬ 
felves  at  the  head  of  the  befieged  in  a  Tally,  in  which 
Q^Fabius,  the  chief  of  the  ambafladors,  flew  with  his 
own  hand  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Gauls. 
Hereupon  Brennus,  calling  the  gods  to  vvituefs  the  per- 
fidioufnefs  of  the  Romans,  and  their  violating  the  law 
of  nations,  immediately  broke  up  the  fiege  of  Clufium, 
and  marched  leifurcly  to  Rome,  having  fent  an  herald  12$ 
before  him  to  demand  that  thofe  ambafladors,  who  hadT^ie.Gal1^ 
fo  manifeftly  violated  the  law  of  nations,  fhould  be  de-  ^ 

livered  up  to  him.  The  Roman  fenate  was  greatly  delivered 
perplexed  between  their  regard  for  the  law  of  nations  up  to  them 
and  their  affection  for  the  Fabii.  The  wifefl  of  tliej?at  are  re& 
fenate  thought  the  demand  of  the  Gauls  to  be  but  juft  w  * 
and  reafonable.:  however,  as  it  concerned  perfons  of 
great  confluence  and  credit,  the  confcript  fathers  re* 
ferrtd  the  affair  to  the  people  affembled  by  curiae.  As 
the  Fabian  family  was  very  popular,  the  curiae  were  fo 
far  from  condemning  the  three  brothers,  that,  at  the 
next  ekftion  of  military  tribunes,  they  were  chofen  the 
Y  y  z  firft. 
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firft.  Brennus,  looking  upon  the  promotion  of  the  Fa- 
bii  as  an  high  affront  on  his  nation,  haftened  his  march 
to  Rome. 

As  his  army  was  very  numerous,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  villages  through  which  he  paffed  left 
their  habitations  at  his  approach  ;  but  he  flopped  no¬ 
where,  declaring  that  his  defign  was  only  to  be  reven¬ 
ged  on  the  Romans.  The  fix  military  tribunes,  to  wit, 
Fabius,  Csefo  Fabius,  Caius  Fabius,  Q^Snlpitius, 
Servilius,  and  Sextus  Cornelius,  marched  out  of 
Rome  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  without  either  facri- 
ficing  to  the  gods  or  confulting  the  aufpices  ;  effential 
ceremonies  among  a  people  that  drew  their  courage  and 
confidence  from  the  propitious  figns  which  the  augurs  de¬ 
clared  to  them.  As  mofl  of  the  military  tribunes  were 
young,  and  men  of  more  valour  than  experience,  they 
advanced  boldly,  againfl  the  Gauls,  whofe  army  was 
70,000  flrong.  The  two  armies  met  near  the  river 
Allia,  about  60  furlongs  from  Rome.  The  Romans, 
that  they  might  not  be  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  ex¬ 
tended  their  wings  fo  far  as  to  make  their  centre  very 
thin.  Their  beft  troops,  to  the  number  of  24,000 
men,  they  polled  between  the  river  and  the  adjoining 
hills  ;  the  reft  they  placed  on  the  hills.  The  Gauk  firft 
attacked  the  latter,  who  being  foon  put  into  confufion, 
the  forces  in  the  plain  were  flruck  with  fuch  terror 
that  they  fled  without  drawing  their  fwords.  In  this 
general  diforder,  mofl  of  the  foldiers,  inftead  of  return¬ 
ing  to  Rome  fled  to  Veii  :  fome  were  drowned  as  they 
endeavoured  to  fwim  acrofs  the  Tiber  ;  many  fell  in 
the  purfuit  hy  the  fword  of  the  conquerors  ;  and  fome 
got  to  Rome,  which  they  filled  with  terror  and  confter- 
nation,  it  being  believed  there  that  all  the  reft  were  cutoff. 
The  day  after  the  battle,  Brennus  marched  his  troops 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio.  Thither  his  fcouts  brought  him 
word,  that  the  gates  of  the  city  lay  open,  an*  that  not 
one  Roman  was  to  be  feen  on  the  ramparts.  This 
made  him  apprehenfive  of  fome  ambufcade,  it  being  un- 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  Romans  would  abandon 
their  city  to  be  plundered  and  facked  without  making 
any  refinance.  On  thi3  confideration  he  advanced  flow- 
ly,  which  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  to  throw 
into  the  Capitol  all  the  men  who  were  fit  to  bear  arms. 
They  reii  e  They  carried  into  it  all  the  provifions  they  could  get ; 
into  the  Ca  ancjj  that  they  might  lafl  the  longer,  admitted  none  into 
the  place  but  fuch  as  were  capable  of  defending  it. 

As  for  the  city,  they  had  not  fufficient  forces  to  de¬ 
fend  it ;  and  therefore  the  old  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  feeing  themfelves  abandoned,  fled  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns.  The  Veftals,  before  they  left  Rome, 
took  care  to  hide  every  thing  appropriated  to  the  gods 
which  they  could  not  carry  off.  The  two  palladiums, 
and  the  facred  fire,  they  took  with  them.  When  they 
came  to  the  Janiculus,  one  Albinius,  a  plebeian,  who 
was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in  a  carriage  to  a 
place  of  fafety,  feeing  the  facred  virgins  bending  under 
their  load,  and' their  feet  bloody,  made  his  family  alight, 
put  the  prieftefles  and  their  gods  into  the  carriage, 
and  conducted  them  to  Caere,  a  city  of  Hetruria, 
where  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  The 
Veftals  remained  at  Caere,  and  there  continued  to  per¬ 
form  the  ufual  rites  of  religion  ;  and  hence  thofe  rites 
were  called  ceremonies .  But  while  the  reft  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  at  Rome  were  providing  for  their  fafety,  about  80 
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of  the  moft  illuflrious  and  venerable  old  men,  rather 
than  fly  from  their  native  city,  chofe  to  devote  them- 
felves  to  death  by  a  vow,  which  Fabius  the  high  pon* 
tiff  pronounced  in  their  names.  The  Romans  believed, 
that,  by  thefe  voluntary  devotements  to  the  infernal 
gods,  diforder  and  confufion  was  brought  among  the 
enemy.  Of  thefe  brave  old  men  fome  were  pontifices, 
others  had  been  eonfuls,  and  others  generals  of  armies, 
who  had  been  honoured  with  triumphs.  To  complete 
their  facrifice  with  a  folemnity  and  pomp  becoming  the 
magnanimity  and  conftancy  of  the  Romans,  they  dref- 
fed  themfelves  in  their  pontifical,  confular,  and  trium¬ 
phal  robes  ;  and  repairing  to  the  forum,  feated  them¬ 
felves  there  in  their  curule  chairs,  expelling  the  enemy 
and  death  with  the  greateft  conftancy. 

At  length  Brennus,  having  fpent  three  days  in  ufe-  Rome  pj|^ 
lefs  precautions,  entered  the  city  the  fourth  day  after  J  and* 
the  battle.  He  found  the  gates  open,  the  walls  with-burat* 
out  defence,  and  the  houfes  without  inhabitants.  Rome 
appeared  to  him  like  a  mere  defart ;  and  this  folitude 
increafed  his  anxiety.  He  could  not  believe,  either 
that  all  the  Romans  were  lodged  in  the  Capitol,  or  that 
fo  numerous  a  people  Ihould  abandon  the  place  of  their 
nativity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  nowhere  fee 
any  armed  men  but  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  How¬ 
ever,  having  firft  fecured  all  the  avenues  to  the  Capitol 
with  flrong  bodies  of  guards,  he  gave  the  reft  of  his 
foldiers  leave  to  difperfe  themfelves  all  over  the  city  and 
plunder  it.  Brennus  himfelf  advanced  into  the  forum 
with  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  good  order ; 
and  there  he  was  ft  ruck  with  admiration  at  the  unex¬ 
pected  fight  of  the  venerable  old  men  who  had  devoted 
themfelves  to  death.  Their  magnificent  habits,  the 
majefty  of  their  countenances,  the  filence  they  kept, 
their  modefty  and  conftancy  at  the  approach  of  his 
troops,  made  him  take  them  for  fo  many  deities :  for 
they  continued  as  motionlefs  as  ftatues,  and  faw  the 
enemy  advance  without  fhowing  the  leaft  concern.  The 
Gauls  kept  a  great  while  at  an  awful  diilance  from 
them,  being  afraid  to  come  near  them.  But  at  length 
one  foldier  bolder  than  the  reft,  having  out  of  curiofity 
touched  the  beard  of  M.  Papirius,  the  venerable  old 
not  being  ufed  to  fuch  femiliarity,  gave  him  a 


emmmest 


blow  on  the  head  with  his  ivory  ftaff.  The  foldier  in 
revenge  immediately  killed  him  ;  and  the  reft  of  the 
Gauls  following  his  example,  flaughtered  all  thofe  veT 
nerable  old  men  without  mercy. 

After  this  the  enemy  fet  no  bounds  to  their  rage 
and  fury.  They  plundered  all  places,  dragging  fuch 
of  the  Romans  as  had  (hut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes 
into  the  ftreets,  and  there  putting  them  to  the  fword 
without  diftin&ion  of  age  or  fex.  Brennus  then  in-  *33 
veiled  the  Capitol  ;  but  being  repulfed  with  great  lofs, 
in  order  to  be  revenged  of  the  Romans  for  their  refill-' 
ance,  he  refolved  to  lay  the  city  in  afhe$.  According¬ 
ly,  by  his  command,  the  foldiers  fet  fire  to  the  houfes, 
demolilhed  the  temples  and  public  edifices,  and  rafed  the 
walls  to  the  ground.  Thus  was  the  famous  city  of 
Rome  entirely  deftroyed  ;  nothing  was  to  be  feen  in 
the  place  where  it  flood  but  a  few  little  hills  covered 
with  ruins,  and  a  wide  walk,  in  which  the  Gauls-  who 
invefted  the  Capitol  were  encamped.  Brennus,  finding 
he  Ihould  never  be  able  to  rake  a  place  which  nature 
had  fo  well  fortified  otherwife  than  by  famine,  turned 
the  fiege  into  a  blockade*  But  in  the  mean  time,  his 
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Rome,  army  being  diftreffed  for  want  of  provifions,  he  fent 

-v - out  partied  to  pillage  the  fields,  and  raife  contributions 

in  the  neighbouring  cities.  One  of  thefe  parties  ap¬ 
peared  before  Ardea,  where  the  great  Camillus  had 
now  fpent  two  years  in  a  private  life.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  affront  he  had  received  at  Rome,  the  love  he 
bore  his  country  was  not  in  the  leaft  diminifhed.  The 
fenate  of  Ardea  being  met  to  deliberate  on  the  mea- 
fures  to  be  taken  with  relation  to  the  Gauls,  Camillus, 
more  afflicted  at  the  calamities  of  his  country  than  at 
his  own  banifhment,  defircd  to  be  admitted  into  the 
council,  where,  with  his  eloquence,  he  prevailed  upon 
>  the  Ardeates  to  arm  their  youth  in  their  own  defence, 

I  and  refnfe  the  Gauls  admittance  into  their  city. 

Hereupon  the  Gauls  encamped  before  the  city  ;  and 
as  they  defpifed  the  Ardeates  after  they  had  made 
themfelves  mafteis  of  Rome,  they  preferved  neither  or- 
134  dcr  nor  difcipline  in  the  camp,  but  fpent  whole  days  in 
A  preat  drinking.  Hereupon  Camillus,  having  eafily  perfuaded 
number  <  f  t}ie  youth  of  the  city  to  follow  him,  marched  out  of 
by  Camil-  Aidea  in  a  very  dark  night,  furprifed  the  Gauls  drown- 
ius.  ed  in  wine,  and  made  a  dreadful  (laughter  of  them. 

Tliofe  who  made  their  efcape  under  the  fhelter  of  the 
night  fell  next  day  into  the  hands  of  the  peafants,  by 
whom  they  were  maffacred  without  mercy.  This  de¬ 
feat  of  the  enemy  revived  the  courage  of  the  Romans 
fcattered  about  the  country,  efpecially  of  thofe  who 
had  retired  to  Veii  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Al- 
lia.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  condemn 
himfelf  for  the  exile  of  Camillus,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
author  of  it ;  and  looking  upon  that  great  man  as  their 
laft  refource,  they  refolved  to  choofe  him  for  their  lead¬ 
er.  Accordingly,  they  fent  without  delay  ambaffadors 
to  him,  befeeching  him  to  take  into  his  prote&ion  the 
fugitive  Romans,  and  the  wrecks  of  the  defeat  at  Allial 
But  Camillus  would  not 'accept  of  the  command  of  the 
troops  till  the  people  affembled  by  curiae  had  legally 
conferred  it  upon  him.  He  thought  the  public  autho¬ 
rity  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were  fhut  up 
in  the  citadel,  and  therefore  would  undertake  nothing 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  till  a  commifiion  was 
brought  him  from  thence. 

To  do  this  was  very  difficult,  the  place  being  invefled 
on  all  fides  by  the  enemy.  However,  one  Pontius  Co- 

Iminius,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  bold,  and  very  ambi¬ 
tious  of  glory,  undertook  it.  He  put  on  a  light  habit, 
and,  providing  himfelf  with  cork  to  keep  the  longer 
above  water,  threw  himfelf  into  the  Tiber  above  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  carried  down  with  the  firearm  At  length  he  came 

I  to  the  foot  of  the  capitol,  and  landed  at  a  fteep  place 

where  the  Gauls  had  not  thought  it  neceffary  to  poft 
any  centinels.  There  he  mounted  with  great  difficulty 
to  the  rampart  of  the  citadel ;  and  having  made  himfelf 
known  to  the  guards,  he  was  admitted  into  the  place, 
Hei!chofcnand  conduded"  to  the  magiftrates.  The  fenate  being 
dictator  immediately  affembled,  Pontius  gave  them  an  account 
of  Camillus’s  victory ;  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Ro¬ 
mans  at  Veii  demanded  that  great  captain  for  their  ge¬ 
neral.  There  was  not  much  time  fpent  in  debates:  the 
curiae  being  called  together,  the  ad  of  condemnation 
which  had  been  paffed  on  Camillus  was  abrogated,  and 
he  named  didator  with  one  voice.  Pontius  was  imme¬ 
diately  difpatched  with  the  decree  ;  and  the  fame  good 
fortune  which  had  attended  him  to  the  papitol  accom¬ 


panied  him  in  his  return.  Thus  was  Camillus,  from  the  t 

ttate  of  banifhment,  raifed  at  once  to  be  iovereign  ma-  ’ 
giftrate  of  his  country.  His  promotion  to  the  com¬ 
mand  was  no  fooner  known,  but  foldiers  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  his  camp  ;  infomuch  that  he  foon  faw  him¬ 
felf  at  the  head  of  above  40,000  men,  partly  Romans 
and  partly  hllies,  who  all  thought  themfelves  invincible 
under  fo  great  a  general.  , 

While  he  was  taking  proper  meafnres  to  raife  the^j le  Gaufe- 
blockade  of  the  citadel,  fome  Gauls  rambling  round  the  endeavour 
place,  perceived  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  the  print  of  Pon-  to  furprife 
tiiis’s  hands  and  feet.  They  obferved  likewife,  that  the  Capi** 
mofs  on  the  rocks  was  in  feveral  places  torn  up.  From  * 
thefe  marks  they  concluded,  that  fomebody  had  lately 
gone  up  to  and  returned  from  the  capitol.  The  Gauls 
immediately  made  their  report  to  Brennus  of  what  they 
had  obferved ;  and  that  experienced  commander  laid  a 
dtfign,  which  he  imparted  to  nobody,  of  furprifing  the 
place  by  the  fame  way  that  the  Roman  had  afcended* 

With  this  view  he  chofe  out  of  the  army  fuch  foldiers 
as  had  dwelt  in  mountainous  countries,  and  been  accu- 
Homed  from  their  youth  to  climb  precipices.  Thefe 
he  ordered,  after  he  had  well  examined  the  nature  of 
the  place,  to  afcend  in  the  night  the  fame  way  that  was 
marked  out  for  them ;  climbing  two  abreaft,  that  one 
might  fupport  the  other  in  getting  up  the  fteep  parts 
of  the  precipice.  By  this  means  they  advanced  with 
much  difficulty  from  rock  to  rock,  till  they  arrived  at 
-the  foot  of  the  wall.  They  proceeded  with  fuch  filence, 
that  they  were  not  difeovered  or  heard,  either  by  the 
centinels  who  were  upon  guard  in  the  citadel,  or  even 
by  the  dogs,  that  are  ufually  awaked  and  alarmed  at 
the  leaft  noife.  But  though  they  eluded  the  fagacity 
of  the  dogs,  they  could  not  efcape  the  vigilance  of  the 
geefe.  A  flock  of  thefe  birds  was  kept  in  a  court  of 
the  capitol  in  honour  of  Juno,  and  near  her  temple. 
Notwithftanding  the  want  of  provifions  in  the  garrifon, 
they  had  been  fpared  out  of  religion  ;  and  as  thefe 
creatures  are  naturally  quick  of  hearing,  they  were 
alarmed  at  the  firft  approach  of  the  Gauls ;  fo  that 
running  up  and  down,  with  their  cackling  and  beating 
of  their  wings,  they  awaked  Manlius,  a  gallant  foldier, 
who  fome  years  before  had  been  conful.  He  founded 
an  alarm,  and  was  the  firft  man  who  mounted  the  ram¬ 
part,  where  he  found  two  Gauls  already  upon  the  walk  - 
One  of  thefe  offered  to  discharge  a  blow  at  him  with 
his  battle-ax;  but  Manlius  cut  off  his  right  hand  at  one  But  are  dif- 
blow,  and  gave  the  other  fuch  a  pufti  with  his  buckler,  covered  and 
that  he  threw  him  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  rock  rePul^ec*3 
to  the  bottom.  He,  in  his  fall,  drew  many  others  with 
him ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  crowding  to 
the  place,  preffed  upon  the  Gauls,  and  tumbled  them 
one  over  another.  As  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  make  a  regular  retreat,  or  even  to  fly, 
moft  of  them,  to  avoid  the  fwords  of  the  enemy,  threw 
themfelves  down  the  precipice,  fo  that  very  few  got 
fafe  back  to  their  camp. 

As  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  at  that  time 
not  to  fuffer  any  commendable  action  to  go  unreward¬ 
ed,  the  tribune  Sulpitius  affembled  his  troops  the  next 
morning,  in  order  to  beftow  the  military  rewards  on 
tliofe  who,  the  night  before,  had  deferved  them.  Among 
thefe  Manlius  was  firft  named;  and,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  important  fervice  he  had  juft  rendered  the  ftate, 
every  foldier  gave  him  part  of  the.  cora  which  he  recei¬ 
ved^ 
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Rmna.  tccI  fparingly  from  the  public  Hock,  and  a  little  meafure 

“  of  w»ne  out  of  his  fcauty  allowance.  An  inconfiderable 

prefent  indeed  in  it'felf,  but  very  acceptable  at  that  time 
to  the  perfon  011  whom  it  was  bellowed.  The  tribune’s 
next  care  was  to  punifh  the  negligent :  accordingly  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  who  ought  to  have  had  an  eye 
over  the  centinels,  was  condemned  to  die,  and,  purfnfant 
to  his  fentence,  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  the  capi- 
tol.  The  Romans  extended  their  punifhments  and  re¬ 
wards  even  to  the  animals.  Geefe  were  ever  after  had 
in  honour  at  Rome,  and  a  flock  of  them  always  kept 
at  the  experice  of  the  public.  A  golden  image  of  a 
goofe  was  erected  in  memory  of  them,  and  a  goofe  every 
year  carried  in  triumph  upon  a  foft  litter  finely  adorn¬ 
ed  ;  whilft  dogs  were-  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  every  year  impaled  one  of  them  on  a  branch 
of  elder.^ 

The  blockade  of  the  Capitol  had  already  lafted  feven 
months ;  fo  that  the  famine  began  to  be  very  fenflbly 
felt  both  by  the  befieged  and  befiegers.  Camillus, 
fince  his  nomination  to  the  didtatorfhip,  being  mailer 
of  the  country,  had  polled  llrong  guards  on  all  the 
roads  ;  fo  that  the  Gauls  dared  not  llir  out  for  fear 
of  being  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  Brennus,  who  befieged 
the  Capitol,  was  befieged  liimfelf,  -and  fuffered  the  fame 
inconveniences  which  he  made  the  Romans  undergo. 
Befides,  a  plague  raged  in  his  camp,  which  was  placed 
In  the  mid  ft  of  the  ruins  of  the  demolilhed  city,  his  men 
lying  confufedly  among  the  dead  carcafes  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  whom  they  had  fain,  and  not  buried.  So  great 
a  number  of  them -died  in  one  quarter  of  the  city,  that 
it  was  afterwards  called  Bujla  Gall'ica ,  or  the  place 
where  the  dead  bodies  of  tire  Gauls  were  burnt.  Blit, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  in  the  Capitol  were 
•more  pinched  with  want  than  the  Gauls.  They  were 
•reduced  to  the  laii  extremity,  and  at  the  fame  time  ig¬ 
norant  both  of  the  lamentable  condition  to  which  the 
enemy’s  army  was  brought,  and  of  the  Heps  Camillus 
was  taking  to  relieve  than.  That  great  general  only 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  fuffered  them  to  pine 
away  in  their  infe&ed  camp,  not  knowing  the  extreme 
want  the  Romans  endured  in  the  Capitol,  where  they 
were  fo  dellitute  of  all  forts  of  provifions,  that  they 
could  no  longei  fubfill.  Matters  being  brought  to  this 
fad  pafs  on  both  fidcs,  the  centinels  of  the  Capitol,  and 
thofe  of  the  enemy’s  army,  began  to  talk  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  of  an  accommodation.  Their  difeourfes  came  at 
length  to  the  ears  oi  their  leaders,  who  were  not  averfe 
to  the  defign. 

The  fenate,  not  knowing  what  was  become  of  Camil¬ 
lus,  and  finding  themfelves  hard  pinched  by  hunger,  re- 
folved  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation,  and  empowered  Sul¬ 
pitius,  one  of  tlie  military  tribunes,  fo  treat  with  the 
Gauls;  who  made  no  great  difficulty  in  coming  to 
terms,  they  being  no  lei's  defirous  than  the  Romans  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  a  conference,  therefore,  be¬ 
tween  Brennus  and  Sulpitius,  an  agreement  was  made, 
133  aiKl  fworn  to.  The  Romans  were  to  pay  to  the  Gauls 
’The  Ro-  1000  pounds  weight  of  goL,  that  is,  45,0001.  Sterling; 
mans  agree  anci  the  latter  were  to  raife  the  fiege  of  tlie  Capitol, 
poSslof°an<?  °lllit  allt.h5  Roman  territories.  On  the  day  ap- 
gold  for  pointed,  Sulpitius  brought  the  fum  agreed  on,  and 
theii  ran-  Brennus  the  feales  and  weights;  for  there  were  no  gold 
or  filver  coins  at  that  time,  metals  puffing  only  by 


weight.  We  are  told,  that  the  weights  of  the  Oauk  &omt. 

were  falfe,  and  their  feales  untrue  ;  which  Sulpitius  - 

complaining  of,  Brennus,  inftead  of  redreffing  the  in- 
juft  ice,  threw  his  fword  and  belt  into  the  fcale  where 
the  weights  were  ;  and  when  the  tribune  alked  him  the 
meaning  of  fo  extraordinary  a  behaviour,  the  only  an- 
fwer  he  gave  was,  V <x  wiftis !  “  Wo  to  the  conquered!*’ 

Sulpitius  was  fo  ftung  with  this  haughty  anfwer,  that 
he  was  for  carrying  the  gold  back  into  the  Capitol, 
and  fuilaining  the  fiege  to  the  laft  extremity;  but 
others  thought  it  advifable  to  put  up  the  affront,  fince 
they  had  fubmitted  to  a  far  greater  one,  which  was  to 
pay  any  thing  at  all. 

During  thefe  difputes  of  the  Roman  deputies  among 
themfelves  and  with  the  Gauls,  Camillus  advanced  with 
his  army  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city  ;  and  being  there 
informed  of  what  was  doing,  he  commanded  the  main 
body  to  follow  him  (lowly  and  in  good  order,  while  he, 
with  the  choiceft  of  his  men,  hallened  to  the  place  of 
the  parley.  The  Romans,  overjoyed  at  his  unexpe&ed  * 
arrival,  opened  to  make  room  for  him  as  the  fupreme 
mag  ill  rate  of  the  republic,  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
treaty  they  had  made  with  the  Gauls,  and  complained 
of  the  wrong  Brennus  did  them  in  the  execution  of  it. 

They  had  fcaree  done  fpeaking,  when  Camillus  cried  139 
out,  “  Carry  back  this  gold  into  the  Capitol;  and  you,  Camillu* 
Gauls,  retire  with  your  feales  and  weights.  Rome dnves^y 
mufl  not  be  redeemed  with  gold,  but  with  Heel.  Bren-thcGa  * 
nus  replied,  That  he  contravened  a  treaty  which  wa3 
concluded  and  confirmed  with  mutual  oaths.  “  Be  it 
fo  (anfwered  Camillus)  ;  yet  it  is  of  na  force,  having 
been  made  by  an  inferior  magistrate,  without  the  privi¬ 
ty  or  eonfent  of  the  dictator.  I,  who  am  invelled  with 
the  fupreme  authority  over  the  Romans,  declare  the 
contract  void.”  At  tliefe  words  Brennus  flew  into  a 
rage  ;  and  both  fides  drawing  their  fwords,  a  confufed 
feuffle  enfued  among  the  ruins  of  the  houfes,  and  in  the 
narrow  lanes.  The  Gauls,  after  an  inconfiderable  lofs, 
thought  fit  to  retire  within  their  camp  ;  which  they 
abandoned  in  the  night,  not  caring  to  engage  Camil- 
lus’s  whole  army,  and,  having  marched  eight  miles,  en¬ 
camped  on  the  Gabinian  way.  Camillus  purfued  them 
as  foon  as  it  was  day,  and,  coming  up  with  them,  gave 
them  a  total  overthrow.  The  Gauls,  according  to  Li¬ 
vy,  made  but  a  faint  refiilance,  being  difheartened  at  the 
lots  they  had  fuftained  the  day  before.  It  was  not,  T40 
fays  that  author,  fo  much  a  battle  as  a  (laughter.  Ma-  rhe  Gauh 
ny  of  the  Gauls  were  (lain  in  the  a&ion,  more  in  the  entirely  cut 
purfuit ;  but  the  greater  number  were  cut  off,  as  they  0i^‘ 
wandered  up  and  down  in  the  fields,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  villages.  I11  fhort,  there  was  not 
one  fingle  Gaul  left  to  carry  to  his  countrymen  the 
news  of  this  fatal  catailrophe.  The  camp  ofthe  bar¬ 
barians  was  plundered  ;  and  Camillus,  loaded  with 
fpoils,  returned  in  triumph  to  the  city,  the  foldiers  in 
their  fongs  flyling  him,  Romulus ,  Father  of  his  country , 
and  Second  founder  of  Rome . 

As  the  houfes  of  Rome  were  all  demolifhed,  and  the 
walls  razed,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  renewed,  with 
more  warmth  than  ever,  an  old  project  which  had  occa- 
fioned  great  difputes.  They  had  formerly  propofed  a 
law  for  dividing  the  fenate  and  government  between 
the  cities  of  Veii  and  Rome.  Now  this  law  was  revi-  Difpute* 
ved  ;  nay,  moil  of  the  tribunes  were  for  entirely  aban-  about  re- 
doning  their  old  ruined  city,  and  making  Veii  the  foie  m°ving  1 9 
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fat t  of  the  empire.  The  people  were  inclined  to  favour 
'  the  project,  Veii  offering  them  a  place  fortified  by  art 
and  nature,  good  houfes  ready  built,  a  wholefome  air, 
and  a  fruitful  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had 
no  materials  for  rebuild  in*;  a  whole  city,  were  quite 
exhausted  by  misfortunes,  and  even  their  (Length  was 
greatly  dimiiiiihed.  This  gave  them  a  reluctance  to  fo 
great  an  undertaking,  and  emboldened  the  tribunes  to 
litter  feditious  harangues  again  ft  Camillas,  as  a  man 
too  ambitious  of  being  the  reftorer  of  Rome.  They 
even  infinuated  that  tlic  name  of  Romulus,  which  had 
been  given  him,  threatened  the  republic  with  a  new 
king.  But  the  feuate  took  the  part  of  Camillas,  and, 
being  ddirous  to  fee  Rome  rebuilt,  continued  him, 
contrary  to  cuftom,  a  full  year  in  the  office  of  di&ator; 
during  which  time  he  made  it  his  whole  bufintfs  to  fup- 
prefs  the  {Long  inclination  of  the  people  to  remove 
to  Veii.  Having  aftcmbled  the  ctirix,  he  expoflulated 
with  them  upon  the  matter ;  and,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  prudence,  religion,  and  glory,  prevailed  upon  them 
to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  leaving  Rome.  As  it  was 
necefiary  to  have  the  refolution  of  the  people  confirmed 
by  the  feuate,  the  diclator  reported  it  to  the  confcrlpt 
fathers,  leaving  every  one  at  full  liberty  to  vote  as  he 
pleafed.  While  L.  Lucretius,  who  was  to  give  his 
opinion  the  firft,  was  beginning  to  fpeak,  it  juppened 
that  a  centurion,  who  with  his  company  liad  been  upon 
guard,  and  was  then  marching  by  the  fenate-houfe, 
cried  out  aloud,  “  Idant  yTour  colours,  eniign  ;  this  is 
the  bell  place  to  day”  in.”  Thefe  words  were. confide r- 
cd  as  dictated  by  the  gods  thcmfelves  ;  and  Lucretius, 
taking  occalion  from  them  to  urge  the  neceffity  of 
flaying  at  Rome,  u  An  happy  omen,  (cried  he)  ;  I 
adore  the  gods  who  gave  it.”  The  whole  feuate  ap¬ 
plauded  his  words  ;  and  j  decree  was  palled  without 
oppolition  for  rebuilding  the  city. 

Though  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  -defeated 
“by  Camillas  in  this  point,  they  rcfolved  to  exercife  their 
authority  againil  another  patrician,  who  had  indeed  de¬ 
served  pnmfhment.  This  was  Q^Fabius,  who  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  law  of  nations,  and  thereby  provoked  the 
Gauls,  and  occalioncd  the  burning  of  Rome.  His 
crime  being  notorious,  he  was  fummoned  by  C.  Mar- 
tius  Rntiius  before  the  aftemhly  of  the  people,  to  an- 
fwer  for  his  conduct:  in  his  emhaffy.  The  criminal  had 
reaiba  to  fear  the  fevtrell  puniftimeut:  but  his  relations 
gave  out  that  he  died  Suddenly  ;  which  generally”  hap¬ 
pened  when  the  accufed  perfori  had  courage  enough  to 
prevent  his  condemnation,  and.  the  fhame  of  a  public 
punifhment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  republic  gave 
an  houfe  fnuated  on  the  Capitol  to  M.  Manlius,  as  a 
mdnument  of  his  valour,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Camilius  clofed  this  y”ear  by  laying 
down  his  d*  hftorfbsp  ;  whereupon  an  interregnum  en- 
fued,  during  which  he  governed  the  date  alternately 
with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  prdide 
at  the  election  of  new  magiftrates,  when  L.  Valerius 
Poplicola,  L.  Virginias  Trieoftus,  P.  Cornelius  Coffins, 
A.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  L.  Emilias  Mamercinns,  and 
L.  Poftlnimius  Aibinus,  were  chofen.  The  firft  care 
of  thefe  new  magiftrutes  was  to  colledt  all  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  religion  and  civil  laws  of  Rome 
which  could  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  demolifh- 
<ed  city.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  feme  of 
the  laws  of  the  kings,  had  been  written  on  brafs,  and 
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fised  up  in  the  forum  ;  and  the  treaties  made  wuli  fe~ 
veral  nations  had  been  engraved  on  pillars  ere&ed  in 
the  temples.  Pains  were  therefore  taken  to  gather  up 
the  ruins  of  thefe  precious  monuments  ;  and  what  could 
not  be  found  was  fupplied  by  memory'.  The  ponti- 
hces,  on  their  part,  took  care  to  re-eflabhfh  the  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  and  made  alio  a  lift  of  lucky  and  un¬ 
lucky”  days. 

And  now  the  governors  of  the  republic  applied  them- The  city 
felvt's  wholly  to  rebuild  the  city.  Plutarch  tells  us,  rebuilt. 
that  as  the  workmen  were  digging  among  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Mars,  they  found  Romulus’s  augural  ftaff 
untouched  by  the  flames  ;  and  that  tins  was  looked 
upon  as  a  prodigy,  from  whence  the  Romans  inferred 
that  their  city  would  continue  for  ever.  The  expente 
of  building  private  houfes  was  partly  defrayed  out  of 
the  public  treafure.  The  sediles  had  t  he  dire&ion  of  the 
works ;  but  they  had  fo  little  tafte  for  order  or  beauty, 
that  the  city,  when  rebuilt,  was  even  kfs  regular  than  iu 
the  time  of  Romulus.  Amd  though  in  Augtiftus’s  time, 
when  Rome  became  the  capital  ot  the  known  world, 
the  temples,  palaces,  and  private  houfes,  were  built  in 
a  more  magnificent  manner  than  before  ;  yet  even  then 
thefe  new  decorations  did  not  re&ify  the  faults  of  the 
plan  upon  which  the  city  had  been  built  after  its  drib 
demolition. 

Rome  was  fcarce  reftored,  when  her  citizens  were  a  genera?, 
alarmed  by  the  news  that  all  her  neighbours  were  com-eombina- 
bining  to  her  definition.  The  iEqui,  the  Volfci,  the  don  againf* 
I i etrurians,  and  even  her  old  friends  the  Latins  and the 
the  Hernici,  entered  into  an  alliance  againit  her,  in”1  ‘  ** 
hopes  of  op p re ffing  her  before  {he  had  recovered  her 
ftrength.  The  republic,  under  this  terror,  nominated 
Camilius  dictator  a  third  time.  TTiis  great  commander, 
having  appointed  Servilius  to  be  his  general  of  horfe, 
fummoned  the  citizens  to  take  arms,  without  excepting 
even  the  old  men-.  He  divided  the  new  levies  into 
three  bodies.  The  firft,  under  the  command  of  A. 

Manlius,  he  ordered  to  encamp  under  the  walls  of 
Rome  ;  the  fecond  he  fent  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Veii;  and  marched  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  third, 
to  relieve  the  tribunes,  who  were  clofely”  befteged  in 
their  camp  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Volfci  and  La¬ 
tins.  Finding  the  enemy  encamped  near  Lam-mum, 
on  the  declivity”  of  the  hill  Marcias,  he  polled  himfelf 
behind  it,  and,  by  lighting  fires,  gave  the  djflrefled 
Remans  notice  of  his  arrival.  The  Volfci  and  Latins, 
when  they  underftood  that  Camilius  was  at  the  head  of 
an  army”  newly  arrived,  were  fo  terrified,  that  they 
ffiut  themfclves  up  in  their  camp,  which  they  fortified 
with  great  trees  cut  down  in  hafte.  The  di&ator,  ob-  TG 
ferving  that  this  barrier  was  of  green  wood,  and  that 
every”  morning  there  arofe  a  great  wind,  which  blew  Volfci  anC 
full  upon  the  enemy’s  camp,  formed  the  defign  of  ta-Fatina. 
king  it  by  fire.  With  this  view  he  ordered  one  part 
of  his  army  to  go  by  break  of  day  with  fire-brands  to 
the  windward  fide  of  the  camp,  and  the  other  to  make 
a  brilk  attack  on  the-  oppofite  fide.  By  this  means  the 
enemy  were  entirely  defeated,  and  their  camp  taken. 

Camilius  then  commanded  his  men  to  extinguifh  the 
fhimes,  in  order  to  fave  the  booty,  with  which  he  re- 
warded  his  army.  He  then  left  his  fon  in  the  camp 
to  guard  the  prifonerg  ;  and,  entering  the  country”  of 
the  jLqui,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  their  capital  city 
Bela.  From  thence  he  marched  againft  the  Volfci  j 

whom 
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R.  mf-  whom  lie  entirely  reduced,  after  they  had  waged  war 

— V -  with  the  Romans  for  the  fpace  of  107  years.  Having 

fubdued  this  uu tradable  people,  he  penetrated  into 
Hetruria,  in  order  to  relieve  Sutrium,  a  town  in  that 
country  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  befieged  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  of  Hetrurians.  But,  notwithftanding  all 
the  expedition  Camillus  could  ufe,  he  did  not  reach  the 
place  before'  it  had  capitulated.  The  Sutrini,  being 
greatly  diftreffed  for  want  of  provisions,  and  exhaufted 
with  labour,  had  Surrendered  to  the  Hetrurians,  who 
had  granted  them  nothing  but  their  lives,  and  the 
cloaths  on  their  backs.  In  this  deftitute  condition 
they  had  left  their  own  country,  and  were  going  in 
fearch  of  new  habitations,  when  they  met  Camillus 
I46  leading  an  army  to  their  relief. 

.And  the  The  unfortunate  multitude  no  fooner  faw  the  Ro- 

Hetrurians.  mans,  but  they  threw  themfelves  at  the  dictator’s  feet, 
who,  moved  at  this  melancholy  fight,  defired  them  to 
take  a  little  red,  and  refrefh  themfelves,  adding,  that 
he  would  foon  dry  up  their  tears,  and  transfer  their 
forrows  from  them  to  their  enemies.  He  imagined, 
that  the  Hetrurians  would  be  wholly  taken  up  in  plun¬ 
dering  the  city,  without  being  upon  their  guard,  or 
obferving  any  difcipline.  And  herein  he  was  not  mif- 
taken.  The  Hetrurians  did  not  dream  .that  the  dic¬ 
tator  could  come  fo  fpeedily  from  fuch  a  diftance  to 
furprife  them  ;  and  therefore  were  wholly  employed  in 
plundering  the  houfes  and  carrying  off  the  booty,  or 
feafting  on  the  provifions  they  had  found  in  them. 
Many  of  them  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  an  incredible 
number  made  pvifoners ;  and  the  city  was  reflored  to  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  who  had  not  waited  in  vain  for  the 
.performance  of  the  dilator’s  promife.  And  now,  after 
thefe  glorious  exploits,  which  were  finifhed  in  fo  ihort 
a  time,  the  great  Camillus  entered  Rome  in  triumph  a 
third  time. 

Camillus  having  refigned  his  di&atorfhip,  the  repub¬ 
lic  chofe  fix  new  military  tribunes,  Q^Quin&ius, 
Servius,  L.  Julius,  L.  Aquilius,  L.  Lucretius,  and  Ser. 
Sulpitius.  During  their  adminiflratiori  the  country  of 
the  iEqui  was  laid  wafte,  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  revolt  anew" ;  and  the  two  cities  of  Cortuofa 
and  Contenebra,  in  the  lucumony  of  the  Tarquinienfes, 
were  taken  from  the  Hetrurians,  and  entirely  demolifii- 
cd.  At  this  time  it  was  thought  proper  to  repair  the 
Capitol,  and  add  new  works  to  that  part  of’’  the  hill 
where  the  Gauls  had  endeavoured  to  fcale  the  citadel. 
Thefe  works  were  efteemed  very  beautiful,  as  Livy  in¬ 
forms  us,  even  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  after  the  city 
was  embellifhed  with  moft  magnificent  decorations. 

And  now  Rome  being  reinftated  in  her  former 
flourifhing  condition,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
had  been  for  fome  time  quiet,  began  to  renew  their  fe- 
ditious  harangues,  and  revive  the  old  quarrel  about  the 
efivifion  of  the  conquered  lands.  The  patricians  had 
appropriated  to  themfelves  the  Pomp  tin  territory  lately 
taken  from  the  Volfci,  and  the  tribunes  laid  hold  of  this 
opportunity  to  raife  new  difturbances.  But  the  citi¬ 
zens  being  fo  drained  of  their  money  that  they  had  not 
enough  left  to  cultivate  new  farms  and  flock  them  with 
.cattle,  the  declamations  of  the  tribunes  made  no  impref- 
iion  upon  their  minds;  fo  that  the  project  vanifhed. 
As  for  the  military  tribunes,  they  owned  that  their 
de&ion  had  been  defective  ;  and,  left  the  irregularities 
of  the  former  comitia  fhould  be  continued  in  the  fuc- 


ceeding  ones,  they  voluntarily  laid  down  their  office,  Ratne. 
So  that,  after  a  fhort  interregnum,  during  which  M. 

Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius,  and  L.  Valerius  Potitus,  go¬ 
verned  the  republic,  fix  new  military  tribunes  L.  Papi- 
rius,  C.  Sergius,  L.  iEmilius,  L.  Menenius,  L.  Vale¬ 
rius,  and  C.  Cornelius,  were  chofen  for  the  enfuing 
year,  which  was  fpent  in  -works  of  peace.  A  temple, 
which  had  been  vowed  to  Mars  during  the  war  with 
the  Gauls,  was  built,  and  confecrated  by  T.  Quin&ius, 
who  prefided  over  the  affairs  of  religion.  .  As  there  had 
hitherto  been  but  few  Roman  tribes  beyond  the  Tiber 
which  had  a  right  of  fuffrage  in  the  comitia,  four  new 
ones  were  added,  under  the  name  of  the  Ste/latina,  Tra- 
montina ,  Sabatmay  and  Arnienfu  ;  fo  that  the  tribes  were 
now  in  all  25,  which  enjoyed  the  fame  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges.  *47 

The  expectation  of  an  approaching  war  induced  the 
centuries  to  choofe  Camillus  one  of  the  military  tribunes  fcrred  oll 
for  the  next  year.  His  colleagues  were  Ser.  Cornelius,  Caimllu*a 
Q^Servilius,  L.  Quin£liiis,  L.  Horatius,  and  P.  Va¬ 
lerius.  As  all  thefe  were  men  of  moderation,  they 
agreed  to  inveft  Camillus  with  the  foie  management  of 
affairs  in  time  of  war  ;  and  accordingly  in  full  fenate 
transferred  .all  their  power  into  his  hands  ;  fo  that  he 
became  in  effeCl  di&ator.  It  had  been  already  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  fenate  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  republic 
againft  the  Hetrurians ;  but,  upon  advice  that  the  An- 
tiates  had  entered  the  Pomptin  territory,  and  obliged 
the  Romans  who  had  taken  poffefTion  of  it  to  retire,  it 
was  thought  neceffary  to  humble  them  before  the  re¬ 
public  engaged  in  any  other  enterprife.  The  Antiates 
had  joined  the  Latins  and  Hernici  near  Satricum  ;  fo' 
that  the  Romans,  being  terrified  at  their  prodigious 
numbers,  fhewed  themfelves  very  backward  to  engage : 
which  Camillus  perceiving,  'he  inftantly  mounted  his 
liorfe,  and  riding  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
encouraged  them  by  a  proper  fpeech  ;  after  which  he 
demounted,  took  the  next  ftandard-bearer  by  the  hand, 
led  him  towards  the  enemy,  and  cried  out,  Soldiers ,  ad¬ 
vance.  The  foldiery  were  afhamed  not  to  follow  a  ge¬ 
neral  who  expofed  himfelf  to  the  firft  attack  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  having  made  a  great  fhout,  they  fell  upon  the  I4g 
enemy  with  incredible  fury.  Camillus,  in  order  to  in- Who  gives 
creafe  their  eagernefs  ftill  more,  commanded  a  ftandard^6  Anti- 
to  be  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy’s  battalions  5^^^*  8 
which  made  the  foldiers,  who  were  fighting  in  the  ffirftfj^ 
ranks,  exert  all  the  refolution  they  could  to  recover  it. 

The  Antiates,  not  being  ahle  any  longer  to  make  head 
againft  the  Romans,  gave  way,  and  were  entirely  de¬ 
feated.  The  Latins  and  Plernici  feparated  from  the 
Volfci,  and  returned  home.  The  Volfci,  feeing  them¬ 
felves  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies,  took  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Satricum  ;  which  Camillus  im¬ 
mediately  invefted,  and  took  by  affault.  The  Volfci 
threw  down  their  &rms,  and  furrendered  at  diferetion. 

T  He  then  left  his  army  under  the  command  of  Valerius  ; 
and  returned  J:o  Rome  to  folicit  the  confent  of  the  fe¬ 
nate,  and  to  make  the  neceffary  preparations  for  under¬ 
take  of  the  fiege  of  Antium. 

But,  while  he  was  propofing  this  affair  to  the  fe-  Hb  other 
nate,  deputies  arrived  from  Nepet  and  Sutrium,  two  ci-  fucccfles, 
ties  in  alliance  with  Rome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  He¬ 
truria,  demanding  fuccours  againft  the  Hetrurians, 
who  threatened  to  befiege  thefe  two  cities,  which  were 
the  keys  of  Hetruria,  Hereupon  the  expedition  againft 

Antium 
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Hom?.  Antium  was  laid  afide,  and  Camillus  commanded  to 

U— '  haften  to  the  relief  of  the  allied  cities,  with  the  troops 
which  Servilius  had  kept  in  readinefs  at  Rome  in  cafe 
of  an  emergency.  Camillus  immediately  fet  out  for  the 
new  war  ;  and,  upon  his  arrival  before  Sutrium,  found 
that  important  place  not  only  beileged,  but  almoft  ta¬ 
ken,  the  Hetrurians  having  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
fome  of  the  gates,  and  gained  pofteflion  of  all  the  ave¬ 
nues  leading  to  the  city.  However,  the  inhabitants  no 
fooner  heard  that  Camillus  was  come  to  their  relief,  but 
they  recovered  their  courage,  and,  by  barricadoes  made 
in  the  ftreets,  prevented  the  enemy  from  making  them¬ 
felves  mafters  of  the  whole  city.  Camillus  in  the  mean 
time  having  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  ordered 
Valerius  to  march  round  the  walls,  as  if  he  defigned  to 
fcale  them,  while  he  with  the  other  undertook  to  charge 
the  Hetrurians  in  the  rear,  force  his  way  into  the  city, 
and  (hut  up  the  enemy  between  the  befieged  and  his 
trooDS.  The  Romans  no  fooner  appeared  but  the  He¬ 
trurians  betook  themfelves  to  a  diforderly  flight  through 
a  gate  which  was  not  invefted,  Camillus’s  troops  made 
a  dreadful  daughter  of  them  within  the  city,  while  Va¬ 
lerius  put  great  numbers  of  them  to  the  fword  without 
the  walls.  From  reconquering  Sutrium,  Camillus  haf- 
tened  to  the  relief  of  Nepet.  But  that  city  being  bet¬ 
ter  affe&ed  to  the  Hetrurians  than  to  the  Romans,  had 
voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the  former.  Wherefore  Ca¬ 
millus,  having  invefted  it  with  his  whole  army,  took  it 
by  aftault,  put  -all  the  Hetrurian  foldiers  without  dif- 
tin&ion  to  the  fword,  and  condemned  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  to  die  by  the  axes  of  the  li&ors.  Thus  end¬ 
ed  Camillus’s  military  tribunefhip,  in  which  he  acquired 
no  lefs  reputation  than  he  had  done  in  the  molt  glori- 
Uo  ous  of  his  didatorfhips. 

Ambition  In  the  following  magiftracy  of  fix  military  tribunes, 

«fM.  Man- a  dangerous  fedition  is  faid  to  have  taken  place  through 
the  ambition  of  Marcus  Manlius,  who  had  faved  the 
capitol  from  the  Gauls  in  the  manner  already  related. 
Though  this  man  had  pride  enough  to  defpife  all  the 
other  great  men  in  Rome,  yet  he  envied  Camillus,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  magnifying  his  own  exploits 
beyond  thofe.of  the  dilator.  But  not  finding  fuch  a 
favourable  reception  from  the  nobility  as  he  defired,  he 
concerted  meafures  with  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
ftrove  to  gain  the  affedions  of  the  multitude.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  renewing  the  propofal  for  the  diftribution  of 
conquered  lands,  he  alfo  made  himfelf  an  advocate  for 
infolvent  debtors,  of  whom  there  was  now  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  as  moft  of  the  lower  clafs  had  been  obliged  to 
borrow  money  in  order  to  rebuild  their  houfes.  The 
fenate,  alarmed  at  this  oppofition,  created  A.  Cornelius 
Coffus  dictator,  for  which  the  war  with  the  Volfci  af¬ 
forded  them  a  fair  pretence.  Manlius,  however,  ftill 
continued  to  inflame  the  people  againft  the  patricians. 
Befides  the  moft  unbounded  perfonal  generofity,  he  held 
aflemblies  at  his  own  houfe  (in  the  citadel),  where  he 
confidently  >*ave  out  that  the  fenators,  not  content  with 
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being  the  poffeiTors  of  thofe  lands  which  ought  to  have  E-omc- 
been  equally  divided  among  all  the  citizens,  had  con- 
cealed,  with  an  intent  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own 
ufe,  all  the  gold  which  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
Gauls,  and  which  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  difeharge 
the  debts  of  all  the  poor  plebeians  ;  and  he  moreover 
promifed  to  fhow  in  due  time  where  this  treafure  was 
concealed.  For  this  affertion  he  was  brought  before 
the  didator  5  who  commanded  him  to  difeover  where 
the  pretended  treafure  was,  or  to  confefs  openly  before 
the  whole  afTembly  that  he  had  flandered  the  fenate. — 

Manlius  replied,  that  the  didator  himfelf,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfons  in  the  fenate,  could  only  give  the  proper 
intelligence  of  this  treafure,  as  they  had  been  the  moft 
adive  in  fecuring  it.  Upon  this  he  was  committed  to 
prifon  ;  but  the  people  made  fuch  difturbance,  that  the 
fenate  were  foon  after  fain  to  releafe  him.  By  this  he 
was  emboldened  to  continue  his  former  pradiceg  ;  till  at 
laft  the  fenate  gave  an  order  to  the  military  tribunes  to 
take  care  that  the  commonwealth  fullered  no  detriment 
from  the  pernicious  projeds  of  Marcus  Manlius,  and 
even  gave  .them  authority  to  afiafTinate  him,  if  they 
found  it  neceffary  fo  to  do.  At  laft,  however,  he  was 
publicly  accufed  of  afpiring  to  be  king  ;  however,  the 
people,  it  is  faid,  were  fo  (truck  with  gratitude,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having  delivered  the  capilol  from  the  Gauls, 
that  they  could  not  refolve  to  condemn  him.  But  the 
military  tribunes,  who,  it  feems,  were  bent  on  his  de- 
ftrudion,  having  appointed  the  afTembly  to  be  held 
without  the  city,  there  obtained  their  wifh.  Manlius  Who  is 
was  thrown  headlong  from  the  capitol  itfelf :  it  was  condemned 
thence forth  decreed  that  no  patrician  fhould  dwell  in  ^  execu¬ 
tive  capitol  or  citadel ;  and  the  Manlian  family  refolved 
that  no  member  of  it  fhould  ever  afterwards  hear  the 
praenomen  of  Marcus .  No  fooner  was  Manlius  dead, 
however,  than  the  people  lamented  his  fate  ;  and  be- 
caufe  a  plague  broke  out  foon  after,  they  imputed  it 
to  the  anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  deftrudion 
of  the  hero  who  had  faved  the  ftate  (a). 

The  Romans,  having' now  triumphed  over  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  the  Etrurians,  the  Latins,  the  Hernici,  the 
JEqwif  and  the  Volfcians,  began  to  look  for  greater 
conquefts.  They  accordingly  turned  their  arms  againft 
the  Samnites,  a  people  about  100  miles  eaft  from  the 
city,  defeended  from  the  Sabines,  and  inhabiting  a 
large  trad  of  fouthern  Italy,  which  at  this  day  makes 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Vale¬ 
rius  Corvus  and  Cornelius  were  the  two  confuls,  to 
whofe  care  it  ftrft  fell  to  manage  this  dreadful  conten¬ 
tion  between  the  rival  ftates. 

Valerius  was  one  of  the  greateft  commanders  of  h*s  war  with 
time;  he  was  furnamed  Corvus,  from  a  ftrange  cir-rheSam- 
cumftance  of  being  afiifted  by  a  crow  in  a  Tingle  com-nites. 
bat,  in  which  lie  fought  and  killed  a  Gaul  of  a  gigan¬ 
tic  ftature.  To  his  colleague’s  care  it  was  configned  to 
lead  an  army  to  Samnium,  the  enemy’s  capital  ;  while 
Cohvus  was  Tent  to  relieve  Capua,-  the  capital  of  the 
Z  z  Cam- 


(a)  The  above  accounts  are  exadly  conformable  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  beft  Latin  hiftorians ;  neverthe- 
lefs  they  are  far  fiom  being  reckoned  univerfally  authentic.  Mr  Hooke,  in  his  annotations  on  the  death  of  M. 
Manlius,  ha3  given  very  ft  rang  reafons  againft  believing  either  that  Camillus  reicued  the  gold  trom  the  Gauls, 
or  that  Manlius  v/as  condemned.  See  Hooke's  Roman  Hjjlory ,  Vol.  II.  p.  326,  et  Jeq* 
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Rorre.  Campanians,  The  Samnites  \yere  the  braveil  men  the 
Romans  had  ever  yet  encountered,  and  the  contention 
between  the  two  nations  was  managed  on  both  Tides 
with  the  moft  determined  refolution.  But  the  fortune 
of  Rome  prevailed  ;  the  Samnites  at  length  fled,  aver¬ 
ring,  that  they  were  not  able  to  withttand  the  fierce 
looks  and  the'  fire-darting  eyes  of  the  Romans.  The 
other  conful,  however,  was  not  at  firfl  fo  fortunate  ; 
for  having  unwarily  led  his  army  into  a  defile,  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  cut  off,  had  not  Decius,  a  tribune 
of  the  army,  poflefled  himfelf  of  an  hill  which  com¬ 
manded  the  enemy :  fo  that  the  Samnites,  being  at¬ 
tacked  on  either  fide,  were  defeated  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter,  no  lefs  than  30,000  of  them  being  left  dead  upon 
the  field  of  battle. 

Some  time  alter  this  vi&ory,  the  foldiers  who  were’ 
flationed  at  Capua  mutinying,  forced  Quintius,  an  old 
and  eminent  foldier,  who  was  then  refiding  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  their  leader ;  and,  conducted  by  their  rage 
more  than  their  general,  came  within  eight  miles  of 
the  city.  So  terrible  an  enemy,  almofl  at  the  gates, 
not  a  little  alarmed  the  fenate  ;  who  immediately  created 
Valerius  Corvus  di&ator,  and  fen t  him  forth  with  ano¬ 
ther  army  to  oppofe  them.  The  two  armies  were  now 
drawn  up  againft  each  other,  while  fathers  and  fons  be¬ 
held  themfelves  prepared  to  Engage  in  oppofite  caufes  ; 
but  Corvus,  knowing  his  influence  among  the  foldiery, 
inflead  of  going  forward  to  meet  the  mutineers  in  an 
hoflile  manner,  went  with  the  moil  cordial  friendfhip 
to  embrace  and  expoflulate  with  his  old  acquaintances. 
His  conduCl  had  the  defired  effeCl.  Qumtius,  as  their 
fpeaker,  only  defired  to  have  their  deflation  from  their 
duty  forgiven  ;  and  as  for  himfelf,  as  he  was  innocent 
of  their  confpiracy,  he  had  no  reafon  to  folicit  pardon 
for  his  offences. 

A  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  followed 
foon  after ;  but  as  their  habits,  arm?,  and  language, 
were  the  fame,  the  mofl  exaCl  difcipline  was  neceflary 
to  prevent  confufion  in  the  *engagement.  Orders, 
therefore,  were  iffued  by  Manlius  the  conful,  that  no 
foldier  fhould  leave  his  ranks  upon  whatever  provoca¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  he  fhould  be  certainly  put  to  death  who 
fhould  offer  to  do  otherwife.  With  thefe  injunctions, 
both  armies  were  drawn  out  in  array,  and  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  ;  when  Metius,  the  general  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry, 
pufbed  forward  from  his  lines,  and  challenged  any 
knight  in  the  Roman  army  to  fingle  combat.  For  fome 
time  there  was  a  general  paufe,  no  foldier  offering  to 
difobey  his  orders,  till  Titus  Manlius,  the  confuPs  own 
fon,  burning  with  fhame  to  fee  the  whole  body  of  the 
Romans  intimidated,  boldly  fallied  out  againfl  his  ad- 
verfary.  The  foldiers  on  both  Tides  for  a  while  fufpend- 
ed  the'  general  engagement  to  be  fpe&ators  of  this 
fierce  encounter.  Manlius  killed  his  adverfary :  and 
then  defpoiling  him  of  his  armour,  returned  in  triumph 
to  his  father’s  tent,  where  he  was  preparing  and  giving 
orders  relative  to  the  engagement.  Howfoever*  he 
might  have  been  applauded  by  his  fellow-foldiers,  being 
as  yet  doubtful  of  the  reception  he  fhould  find  from  his 
father,  lie  came,  with  liefitation,  to  lay  the  enemy’s 
fpoils  at  luV  feet,  and  with  a  modefl  air  infinuated,  that 
what  he  did  was  entirely  from  a  fpirit  of  hereditary  vir¬ 
tue.  But  he  was  foon  dreadfully  made  fenfible  of  his 
error,  when  his  father,  turning  away,  ordered  him  to 
be  led  publicly  forth  before  the  army,  and  there  to 


have  his  head  flruck  off  on  account  of  his  dlfoBeying  Rome, 
orders.  The  whole  army  was  flruck  with  horror  at 
this  unnatural  mandate  :  fear  for  a  while  kept  them  in 
fufpenfe  ;  but  when  they  faw  their  young  champion’s 
head  flruck  off,  and  his  blood  flreaming  upon  the 
ground,  they  could  no  longer  contain  their  execrations 
and  their  groans.  His  dead  body  was  carried  forth 
without  the  camp,  and  being  adorned  with  the  fpoils  of 
the  vanquifhed  enemy,  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp  of 
military  diflrefs.  I£.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  battle  joined  with  mutual  A  bloody 
fury;  and  as  the  two  armies  had  often  fought  under  battle  with 
the  fame  leaders,  they  combated  with  all  the  animo-tiie  1'atins» 
fity  of  a  civil  war.  „  The  Latins  chiefly  depended  on 
their  bodily  flrength  ;  the  Romans,  on  their  invincible 
courage  and  conduCl.  Forces  fo  nearly  matched  feem- 
ed  only  to  require  the  proteClion  of  their  deities  to  turn 
the  fcale  of  vi&ory  ;  and,  in  fad,  the  augurs  had  fore¬ 
told,  that  whatever  part  of  the  Roman  army  fhould  be 
diflreffed,  the  commander  of  that  part  fhould  devote 
himfelf  for  his  country,  and  die  as  a  facrifice  to  the 
immortal  gods.  Manlius  commanded  the  right  wing, 
and  Decius  led  on  the  left.  Both  iides  fought  for  fome 
time  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  as  their  courage  was  equal ; 
but,  after  a  time,  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army 
began  to  give  ground.  It  was  then  that  Decius,  who 
commanded  there,  refolved  to  devote  himfelf  for  his 
country,  and  to  offer  his  own  life  as  an  atonement  to 
fave  his  army.  Thus  determined,  he  called  out  to 
Manlius  with  a  loud  voice,  and  demanded  his  initruc- 
tions,  as  he  was  the  chief  pontiff,  how  to  devote  him¬ 
felf,  and  the  form  of  the  words  he  fhould  ufe.  By  his-  '  | 

directions,  therefore,  being  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  his 
head  covered,  and  his  arms  flretched  forward,  Handing 
upon  a  javelin,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  celeflial  and 
infernal  gods  for  the  fafety  of  Rome.  Then  arming 
himfelf,  and  mounting  on  horfeback,  he  drove  furiouf- 
ly  into  the  midfl  of  the  enemy,  carrying  terror  and 
confirmation  wherever  he  came,  till  he  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  army  confi- 
dered  his  devoting  himfelf  in  this  manner  as  an  affurance 
of  fliccefs  ;  nor  was  the  fuperflition  of  the  Latins  lefs 
powerfully  influenced  by  his  refolution  ;  a  total  rout 
began  to  enfue  :  the  Rpmans  prefled  them  on  every 
fide  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  carnage,  that  fcarce  a  fourth 
part  of  the  enemy  furvived  the  defeat.  This  was  the  lall  who  are 
battle  of  any  confequence  that  the  Latins  had  with  the  totally  do 
Romans  :  they  were  forced  to  beg  a  peace  upon  hard 
conditions  ;  and  two  years  after,  their  flrongell  city,  a  c  ue 
Paedum,v  being  taken,  they  were  brought  under  an  entire 
fubmifiion  to  the  Roman  power. 

A  fignal  difgrace  which  the  Romans  fuftained  about 
this  time  in  their  contefl  with  the  Samnites,  made  a 
paufe  in  their  ufual  good  fortune,  and  turned  the  fcale 
for  a  while  in  the  enemy’s  favour.  The  fenate  having 
denied  the  Samnites  peace,  Pontius  their  general  was 
refolved  to  gain  by  ilratagem  what  he  had  frequently 
loll  by  force.  Accordingly,  leading  his  army  into  a 
defile  called  Claudium,  and  taking  pofiefiion  of  all  its 
outlets,  he  fent  10  of  his  foldiers,  habited  like  Ihepherds, 
with  directions  to  throw  themfelves  in  the’  way  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  to  march.  The  Roman  conful  met  them, 
and  taking  them  for  what  they  appeared,  demanded  the 
route  the  Samnite  army  had  taken  ;  they,  with  Teeming 
indifference,  replied,  that  they  were  gone  to  Luceria,  a 
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town  in  Apulia,  and  were  then,  a&ually  befieging  it. 
The  Roman  general,  not  lufpe&ing  the  flratagcm  that 
was  laid  againft  him,  marched  dire&ly  by  the  fhorteft 
road,  which  lay  through  the  defiles,  to  relieve  the  city ; 
and  was  not  undeceived  till  he  faw  his  army  furrounded, 
and  blocked  up  on  every  fide.  Pontius  thus  having  the 
Romans  entirely  in  his  power,  firft  obliged  the  army  to 
pafs  under  the  yoke,  having  been  previoufiy  {tripped  of 
all  but  their  garments  ;  he  then  ftipulated  that  they 
{hould  wholly  quit  the  territories  of  the  Samnites,  and 
that  they  (hould  continue  to  live  upon  terms  of  former 
confederacy.  The  Romans  were  conftrained  to  fubmit 
to  this  ignominious  treaty,  and  marched  into  Capua  dis¬ 
armed  and  half  naked.  When  the  army  arrived  at 
Rome,  the  whole  city  was  moil  furprifingly  affli&ed  at 
their  (hameful  return  ;  nothing  but  grief  and  refentment 
was  to  be  feen,  and  the  whole  city  was  put  into  mourn- 
ing. 

Rut  this  was  a  tranfitory  calamity  :  the  wir  was  car¬ 
ried  on  as  ufual  for  many  years  ;  the  power  of  the 
Samnites  declining  every  day,  while  that  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  continually  increafed.  Under  the  conduft  of  Pa- 
pirius  Curfor,  who  was  at  different  times  conful  and 
diftator,  repeated  triumphs  were  gained.  Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus  alfo  had  his  (hare  in  the  glory  of  conquering 
them  ;  and  Decius,  the  fon  of  that  JDecius  whom  we 
faw  devoting  himfelf  for  his  country  about  40  years  be¬ 
fore,  followed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  ruihed 
into  the  midfl  of  the  enemy,  imagining  that  he  could 
fave  the  lives  of  his  countrymen  with  the  lofs  of  his 
own. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Romans  againft  the  Samnites 
alarmed  all  Italy.  The  Tarentines  in  particular,  who 
had  long  plotted  underhand  againft  the  republic,  now 
openly  declared  themfelves ;  and  invited  into  Italy 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  in  hopes  of  being  able  by 
his  means  to  fubdue  the  Romans.  The  offer  was  rea¬ 
dily  accepted  by  that  ambitious  monarch,  who  had  no¬ 
thing  lefs  in  view  than  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy. — 
Their  ambaffadors  carried  magnificent  prefents  for  the 
king,  with  inftru£lions  to  acquaint  him,  that  they  only 
wanted  a  general  of  fame  and  experience ;  and  that,  as 
for  troops,  they  could  themfelves  furnifti  a  numerous 
army  of  20,000  horfe  and  350,000  foot,  made  up  of 
Lucanians,  Meffapians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines.  As 
foon  as  the  news  of  this  deputation  were  brought  to  the 
Roman  camp,  iEmilius,  who  had  hitherto  made  war  on 
the  Tarentines  but  gently,  in  hopes  of  adjufting  mat¬ 
ters  by  way  of  negociation,  took  other  meafures,  and 
began  to  commit  all  forts  of  hoftilities.  He  took  ci¬ 
ties,  ftormed  caftles,  and  laid  the  whole  country  wafte, 
burning  and  deftroying  all  before  him.  The  Taren¬ 
tines  brought  their  army  into  the  field  ;  but  iEmilius 
foon  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  within  their  walls. 
However,  to  induce  them  to  lay  alide  the  defign  of  re¬ 
ceiving  Pyrrhus,  he  ufed  the .  prifoners  he  had  taken 
with  great  moderation,  and  even  fent  them  back  with¬ 
out  ranfom.  Thefe  highly  extolled  the  generofity  of 
the  conful,  infomuch  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
brought  over  to  the  Roman  party,  and  they  all  began 
to  repent  of  their  having  rejected  a  peace  and  fent  for 
Pyrrhus. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Tarentine  ambaffadors 
arriving  in  Epirus,  purfuant  to  the  powers  they  had 
received,  made  an  sbfolute  treaty  with  the  king;  who 
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immediately  lent  before  him  the  famous  Cyneas,  with  Rome. 
3000  men,  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  citadel  of  Ta-  ——v—* 
rentum.  This  eloquent  minifter  foon  found  means  to 
depofe  Agis,  whom  the  Tarentines  had  chofen  to  be 
their  general  and  the  governor  of  the  city,  though  a 
fincere  friend  to  the  Romans.  He  likewife  prevailed 
upon  the  Tarentines  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  into  his 
hands  ;  which  he  no  fooner  got  poffeffion  of,  than  he 
difpatched  meffengers  to  Pyrrhus,  foliciting  him  to 
haften  his  departure  for  Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
conful  iEmilius,  finding  that  he  could  not  attempt  any 
thing  with  fuccefs  againft  the  Tarentines  this  campaign, 
refolved  to  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  in  A- 
pulia,  which  was  not  far  from  the  territory  of  Taren- 
tum,  that  was  foon  to  become  the  feat  of  the  war. 

As  he  was  obliged  to  pafs  through  certain  defiles,  with 
the  fiea  on  one  fide  and  high  hills  on  the  other,  he 
was  there  attacked  by  the  Tarentines  and  Epirots 
from  great  numbers  of  barks  fraught  with  baliftas  (that 
is,  engines  for  throwing  ftones  of  a  vaft  weight),  and 
from  the  hills,  on  which  were  polled  a  great  many  arch¬ 
ers  and  {lingers.  Hereupon  JEmilius  placed  the  Ta¬ 
rentine  prifoners  between  him  and  the  enemy ;  which 
the  Tarentines  perceiving,  foon  left  off  molefting  the 
Romans,  out  of  compaffion  to  their  own  countrymen  ; 
fo  that  the  Romans  arrived  fafe  in  Apulia,  and  there 
took  up  their  winter-quarters. 

The  next  year  jEmilius  was  continued  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  own  troops,  with  the  title  of  proconfut ;  and 
was  ordered  to  make  war  upon  the  Salentines,  who  had 
declared  for  the  Tarentines.  The  prefent  exigence  of 
affairs  obliged  the  Romans  to  enlill  the  proletarii,  who 
were  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  and  therefore  by  way 
of  contempt  called*  proletarii ,  as  being  thought  inca¬ 
pable  of  doing  tjie  ftate  any  other  fervice  than  that  of 
peopling  the  city,  and  Hocking  the  republic  with  fub- 
jefts.  Hitherto  they  had  never  been  fuffered  to  bear 
arms ;  but  were  now,  to  their  great  fatisfadion,  en¬ 
rolled  as  well  as  others.  In  the  mean  time  Pyrrhus 
arrived  at  Tarentum,  having  narrowly  cfcaped  fhip- 
wreck  ;  and  being  condu&ed  into  the  city  by  his  faith¬ 
ful  Cyneas,  was  received  there  with  loud  acclamations.  j 56 

The  Tarentines,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  their  Pyrrhus 
pleafures,  expelled  that  he  (hould  "take  all  the  fatigues 
of  the  war  on  himfelf,  and  expofe  only  his  Epirots  to  t0Yea"  iTthe 
danger.  And  indeed  Pyrrhus  for  fome  days  diffembled  arc  of  war. 
his  defign,  and  fuffered  the  Tarentines  to  indulge 
without  reflraint  in  their  ufual  diverfions.  But  his  (hips, 
which  had  been  difperfed  all  over  the  Ionian  fea,  ar¬ 
riving  one  after  another,  and  with  them  the  troops 
which  he  had  put  on  board  at  Epirus,  he  began  to 
reform  the  diforders  that  prevailed  in  the  city.  'The 
theatre  was  the  place  to  which  the  idle  Tarentines  re- 
forted  daily  in  great  numbers,  and  where  the  incen¬ 
diaries  ftirred  up  the  people  to  (edition  with  their  ha¬ 
rangues  :  he  therefore  caufed  it  to.be  fhut  up,  as  he  did 
likewife  the  public  gardens,  porticoes,  and  places  of 
exercife,  where  the  inhabitants  ufed  -to  entertain  them¬ 
felves  with  news,  and  fpeak  with  great  freedom  of  their 
governors,  cenfuring  their  conduct,  and  fettling  the  go¬ 
vernment  according  to  their  different  humours,  which 
occafioned  great  divifions,  and  rent  the  city  into  various 
fa6lions.  As  they'  were  a  very  voluptuous  and  indo¬ 
lent  people,  they  fpent  whole  days  ar.d  nights  in  feafts, 
mafqueradcs,  p]ays?  &c.  Thefe  therefore  Pyrrhus  ab- 
Z  .z  2  s  folutely 
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Rct^e.  folutely  prohibited,  as  no  lefs  dangerous  than  the  attem- 

a — v -  blies  of  prating  politicians.  They  were  utter  Gran¬ 

gers  to  military  exercifes,  and  the  art  of  handling  arms; 
but  Pyrrhus  having  caufed  an  exadl  regifter  to'  be  made 
of  all  the  young  men  who  were  fit  for  war,  picked  out 
the  ftrongeft  amongft  them,  and  incorporated  them 
among  his  own  troops,  faying,  that  lie  would  take  it 
upon  himfelf  to  give  them  courage.  He  exercifed 
them  daily  for  feveral  hours  ;  and  on  that  occafion  be¬ 
haved  with  an  inexorable  feverity,  infli&ing  exemplary 
punifhment  on  fuch  as  did  not  attend  or  failed  in  their 
duty.  By  thefe  wife  meafures  he  prevented  feditions 
among  the  citizens,  and  inured  their  youth  to  military 
difeipline  ;  and  becaufe  many,  who  had  not  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  fuch  feveiity  and  rigour,  withdrew  from 
their  native  country,  Pyrrhus,  by  a  public  proclama¬ 
tion,  declared  all  thofe  capitally  guilty  who  fhould  at¬ 
tempt  to  abandon  their  country,  or  abfent  themfelves 
from  the  common  mutters. 

"The  Tarentines,  being  now  fenfible  that  Pyrrhus 
was  determined  to  be  their  mailer,  began  loudly  to 
complain  of  his  conduct  ;  but  he,  being  informed  of 
whatever  palled  among  them  by  his  fpies,  who  infmu- 
ated  themfelves  into  all  companies,  privately  difpatched 
the  moft  factious,  and  fent  thofe  whom  he  fufpe&ed, 
under  various  pretences,  to  his  fon’s  court  in  Epirus. 

In  the  mean  time,  P.  Valerius  Lsevinus,  the  Roman 
conful,  entering  the  country  of  the  Lucanians,  who 
were  in  alliance  with  the  Tarentines,  committed  great 
ravages  there ;  and  having  taken  and  fortified  one  of 
their  cattles,  waited  in  that  neighbourhood  for  Pyrrhus. 
The  king,  though  he  had  not  yet  received  any  fuc- 
eours  from  the  Samnites,  Mettapians,  and  other  allies 
of  the  Tarentines,  thought  it  highly  dilhonourable  to 
continue  fhut  up  in  a  city,  while  the  Romans  were 
ravaging  the  country  of  his  friends.  He  therefore 
took  the  field  with  the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Epirus,  fome  recruits  of  Tarentum,  and  a  fmall 
number  of  Italians.  But  before  he  began  hoftilities, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lsevinus,  commanding  him  to  dif- 
band  his  army  ;  and  on  his  refufal,  immediately  march¬ 
ed  towards  thofe  parts  where  Lsevinus  was  waiting  for 
him.  The  Romans  were  encamped  on  the  hither  fide 
of  the  river  Siris  ;  and  Pyrrhus  appearing  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank,  made  it  bis  firft  bufinefs  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy’s  camp  in  perfon,  and  fee  what  appearance  they 
made.  With  this  view  he  crofled  the  river,  attended 
by  Megacles,  one  of  his  officers  and  chief  favourites  ; 
and  having  obferved  the  conful’ s  intrenchments,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  had  potted  his  advanced  guards,  and 
the  good  order  of  his  camp,  he  was  greatly  furprifed ; 
and  addreffing  Megacles,  “  Thefe  people  (faid  he)  are 
not  fuch  barbarians  as  we  take  them  to  be  :  let  us  try 
them  before  we  condemn  them.”  On  his  return,  he 
changed  his  refolution  of  attacking  them ;  and,  (hut¬ 
ting  himfelf  up  in  his  intrenchments,  waited  for  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  confederate  troops.'^  In  the  mean  time,  he 
potted  ftrong  guards  along  the  river,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  patting  it,  and  continually  fent  out  fcouts 
to  difeover  the  defigns,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the 
conful.  Some  of  thefe  being  taken  by  the  advanced 
guards  of  the  Romans,  the  conful  himfelf  led  them 
through  his  camp,  and  having  fhewed  them  his  army, 
fent  them  back  to  the  king,  telling  them,  that  he  had 
many  other  troops  to  fhow  them  in  due  time* 
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Lsevinus  being  determined  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a  Rome.  - 
battle  before  Pyrrhus  received  the  reinforcements  he 
expedled,  having  harangued  his  troops,  marched  to  the  Hig  ftrQ, 
banks  of  the  Siris  ;  and  there  drawing  up  his  infantry  battle  with 
in  battalia,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  file  off,  and  inarch  a  the  Ro- 
great  way  about,  in  order  to  find  a  palfage  at  fome mans- 
place  not  defended  by  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  they 
patted  the  river  without  being  obferved;  and  falling 
upon  the  guards  which  Pyrrhus  had  potted  on  the 
banks  over-againtt  the  coniular  army,  gave  the  infantry 
an  opportunity  of  creffing  the  river  on  bridges  which 
Lsevinus  had  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  But  before 
they  got  over,  Pyrrhus,  flattening  from  his  camp,  which 
was  at  fome  diftance  from  the  river,  hoped  to  cut  the 
Roman  army  in  pieces  while  they  were  difordered  with 
the  difficulties  of  patting  the  river,  and  climbing  up  the 
fteep  banks  ;  but  the  cavalry  covering  the  infantry,  and 
{landing  between  them  and  the  Epirots,  gave  them  time 
to  form  themfelves  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  the 
other  hand,  Pyrrhus  drew  up  his  men  as  faft  as  they 
came  from  the  camp,  and  performed  fuch  deeds  of  va¬ 
lour,  that  the  Romans  thought  him  worthy  of  the  great 
reputation  he  had  acquired. 

As  the  cavalry  alone  had  hitherto  engaged,  Pyrrhus,  # 

who  confided  moft  in  his  infantry,  battened  back  to  the 
camp,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  charge  ;  but  took 
two  precautions  before  he  began  the  attack :  the  firft 
was,  to  ride  through  the  ranks,  and  {how  himfelf  to  the 
whole  army  ;  for  his  horfe  having  been  killed  under 
him  in  the  firft  onfet,  a  report  had  been  fpread  that  he 
was  (lain  :  the  fecond  was,  to  change  his  habit  and  hel¬ 
met  with  Megacles ;  for  having  been  known  in  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  the  horfe  by  the  nchnefs  of  his  attire  and 
armour,  many  of  the  Romans  had  aimed  at  him  in  par-  . 
ticular,  fo  that  he  was  with  the  utmo ft  difficulty  taken 
and  faved,  after  his  horfe  had  been  killed  under  him. 

Thus  difguifed,  lie  led  his  phalanx  againft  the  Roman 
legions,  and  attacked  them  with  incredible  fury.  La> 
vinus  fuftained  the  fhock  with  great  refolution,  fo  that 
the  vi&ory  was  for  many  hours  warmly  difputed.  The 
Romans  gave  feveral  times  way  to  the  Epirots,  and  the 
Epirots  to  the  Romans  ;  but  both  parties  rallied  again, 
and  were  brought  back  to  the  charge  by  their  com¬ 
manders.  Megacles,  in  the  attire  and  helmfct  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  was  in  all  places,  and  well  fupported  the  charac¬ 
ter  he  had  aflumed.  But  his  difguife  at  laft  proved 
fatal  to  him  :  for  a  Roman  knight,  by  name  Dexter , 
taking  him  for  the  king,  followed  him  wherever  he 
went  ;  and  having  found  an  opportunity  of  difeharging 
a  blow  at  him,  ftruck  him  dead  on  the  fpot,  Gripped 
him  of  his  helmet  and  armour,  and  carried  them  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  conful,  who,  by  fhowing  to  the  Epirots  the 
fpoils  of  their  king,  fo  terrified  them,  that  they  began 
to  give  ground.  But  Pyrrhus,  appearing  bare-headed 
in  the  firft  files  of  his  phalanx,  and  riding  through  all 
the  lines,  undeceived  his  men,  and  infpired  them  with 
new  courage. 

The  advantage  feemed  to  he  pretty  equal  on  both 
Tides,  when  Lsevinus  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance  ; 
which  Pyrrhus  obferving,  drew  up  20  elephants  in  the 
front  of  his  army,  with  towers  on  their  backs  full  of 
bowmen.  The  very  fight  of  thofe  dreadful  animals 
chilled  the  bravery  of  the  Romans,  who  had  never  be¬ 
fore  feen  any.  However,  they  ftill  advanced,  till  their 
liorfes,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  fmell  of  them,  and 

frightened 
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frightened  at  the  ftrange  noife  they  made,  either  threw 
their  riders,  or  carried  them  on  full,  fpeed  in  fpite  of 
their  utmok  efforts.  In  the  mean  time,  the  archers, 
di (charging  fhowers  of  darts  from  the  towers,  wounded 
feveral  of  the  Romans  in  that  confufion,  while  others 
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is  faid  to  have  advanced  fo  near  the  walls,  that  lie  drove 
a  cloud  of  dufl  into  the  city.  But  he  was  foon  forced 
to  retire  by  the  other  conful  T.  Coruncanius,  who, 
having  reduced  Hetruria,  was  jufl  then  returned  with 
his  victorious  army  to  Rome.  The  king  of  Epirus, 
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were  trod  to  death  by  the  elephants.  Notwithftanding  ■  therefore,  having  no  hopes  of  bringing  the  He  Brians 
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the  diforder  of  the  ’  cavalry,  The  legionaries  Hill  kept 
their  ranks,  and  could  not  be  broken,  till  Pyrrhus  at¬ 
tacked  them  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  the  Theffalian 
horfe.  The  onfet  was  fo  furious,  that  they  were  forced 
to  yield,  and  retire  in  diforder.  The  king  of  Epirus 
rekrained  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  would  not  fuf- 
fer  them  to  purfue  the  enemy  ;  an  elephant,  which  had 
been  wounded  by  a  Roman  foldier  named  Nlitiucius , 
having  earned  a  great  diforder  in  his  army,  this  acci¬ 
dent  "favoured  the  retreat  of  the  Romans,  and  gave 
them  time  to  repafs  the  river,  and  take  refuge  in  Apu¬ 
lia.  The  Epirot  remained  maker  of  the  field,  and  had 
the  pleafure  to  fee  the  Romans  fly  before  him  :  but  the 
vi&ory  cod  him  dear,  a  great  number  of  his  befl  offi¬ 
cers  and  foldier s  having  been  flam  m  the  battle  ;  whence 
he  was  heard  to  fay  after  the  adlion,  that  he  was  both 
conqueror  and  conquered,  and  that  if  he  gained  fuch 
another  vidlory,  he  fhould  b6  obliged  to  return  to  Epi¬ 
rus  alone. 

His  firfl  care  after  the  action  was  to  bury  the  dead, 
with  which  the  plain  was  covered ;  and  herein  he 
made  no  diflindtion  between  the  Romans  and  his  own 
Epirots.  In  viewing  the  bodies  of  the  former,  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  none  of  them  had  received^difhonourable 
wounds  ;  that  they  had  all  fallen  in  the  pofts  affigned 
them,  Hill  held  their  fwords  in  their  hands,  and  ffiow- 
ed,  even  after  death,  a  certain  martial  air  and  fierce* 
nefs  in  their  faces  ;  and  on  this  occafion  it  was  that  he 
uttered  tliofe  famous  words  :  “  O  that  Pyrrhus  had 
the  Romans  for  his  foldiers,  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus 
for  their  leader  !  together,  we  fhould  fubdue  the  whole 
world.” 

The  king  of  Epirus  underHood  the  art  of  war  too 
well  not  to  reap  what  advantage  he  could  from  his  vic¬ 
tory.  He  broke  into  the  countries  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  plundered  the  lands  of  the  republic,  and  made 
meurfions  even  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Ma¬ 
ny  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  in  a  fhoit  time 
he  made  himfelf  maker  of  the  greatefi  part  of  Campa¬ 
nia.  While  he  was  in  that  fruitful  province,  fubfilling 
his  troops  there  at  the  expence  of  the  Romans,  he. was. 
joined  by  the  Sammtes,  Eucanians,  and  Meffapians, 
whom  he  had  fo  long  expe&ed.  After  having  re¬ 
proached  them  for  their  delay,  he  gave  them  a  good 
(hare  of  the  fpoils  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  and 
having  by  this  means  gamed  their  affedfioits,  he  march¬ 
ed  without  lofs  of  time  to  lay  fiege  to  Capua :  but  Lse- 
vinus,  having  already  received  a  reinforcement  of  two 
legions,  threw  fome  troops  into  the  city  5  which  obliged 
Pyrrhus  to  drop  his  defign,  and,  leaving  Capua,  to 
march  Hraight  to  Naples  Lsevinus  followed  111m,  ha 
raffing  his  troops  on  their  march  ;  and  at  length,  by 
keeping  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood,  forced  him  to 
give  over  all  thoughts  of  making  himfelf  maker  of  that 
important  city.  The  king  then,  all  on  a  fudden,  took 
his  route  towards  Rome  by  the  Latin  way,  furprifed 
Fregellae,  and,  marching  through  the  country  of  the 
Hernici,  fat  down  before  Praeneke.  There,  from  the 
top  of  an  hill,  he  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  Rome  ;  and 
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into  his  intereil,  and  feeing  two  confular  armies  ready 
to  fall  upon  him,  raifed  the  fiege  of  Prsene  fe,  and 
liakened  back  into  Campania  ;  where,  to  his  great  fur- 
prife,  he  found  Lsvinus  with  a  more  numerous  army 
than  that  which  he  had  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Siris.  The  conful  went  to  meet  him,  with  a 
to  try  the  fate  of  another  battle  ;  which  Pyrrhus  be¬ 
ing  unwilling  to  decline,  drew  up  his  army,  and,  to 
krike  terror  into  the  Roman  legions,  ordered  his  men 
to  beat  their  bucklers  with  their  lances,  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  elephants  to  force  them  to  make  a  hideous 
noife.  But  the  noife  was  returned  with  fuch  an  univer- 
fal  ffiout  by  the  Romans,  that  Pyrrhus,  thinking  fo 
much  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  vanquiflied  too  fure  a 
prognokic  of  victory,  altered  his  mind  ;  and,  pretending 
that  the  auguries  were  not  favourable,  retired  to  Taren- 
tum,  and  put  an  end  to  the  campaign.  l6o 

While  Pyrrhus  continued  quiet  at  Tarentum,  he  He  inclines 
had  time  to  reflect  on  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  to  peace- 
Romans  ;  which  made  him  conclude,  that  the  war  in 
which  lie  was  engaged  muH  end  in  liis  ruin  and  dif- 
grace,  if  not  terminated  by  an  advantageous  peace.  # 

He  was  therefore  overjoyed  when  he  heard  that  the 
fenate  had  determined  to  fend  an  honourable  embaffy 
to  him,  not  doubting  but  their  errand  was  to  propofe 
terms  of  peace.  The  ambakadors  were  three  men  of 
dikinguifhed  merit ;  to  wit,  Cornelius  Holabella,  who 
was  famous  for  the  fignal  victory  he  had  gained  over 
the  Senones,  Fabricius,  and  ALmilius  Pappus,  who  had 
been  his  colleague  in  the  confulate  two  years  before. 
sWhen  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  the  only 
thing  they  demanded  was  a  furrender  of  the  prifon- 
ers,  either  by  the  way  of  exchange,  or  at  fuch  a  ran- 
fom  as  fhould  be  agreed  on  ;  for  Pyrrhus,  in  the  late 
battle,  had  made  1800  prifoners,  mok  of  them  Ro¬ 
man  knights  and  men  of  dikindfion  in  the  republic. 

They  had  fought  with  great  bravery,  till  their  horfes, 
frightened  with  the  roaring  of  the  king’s  elephants, 
had  either  thrown  them,  or  obliged  them  to  difmount 
by  which  unforefeen  accident  they  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy’s  hands.  The  fenate,  therefore,  pitying  the 
condition  of  thoie  brave  men,  had  determined,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  cukom,  to  redeem  them.  Pyrrhus  was 
greatly  furprifed  and  difappointed  when  he  found  that 
they  had  no  other  propofals  to  make  ;  but,  conceal¬ 
ing  his  thoughts,  he  only  anfwered,  that  .he  would 
confider  of  it,  and  let  them  know  his  refoluticn. .  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  lie  affembled  liis  council  1  but  his  chief  fa¬ 
vourites  were  divided  in  their  opinions.  Milo,  who 
commanded  in  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  was  for  co¬ 
ming  to  no  compoiition  with  the  Romans  ;  but  C\- 
neas,  who  knew  his  maker’s  inclination,  propofed  not 
only  fending  back  the  prifoners  without  ranfo.m,  but 
difpatching  an  embaffy  to  Rome  to  treat  with  the 
fenate  of  a  hiking  peace.  His  advice  was  approved, 
and  he  himfelf  appointed  to  go  on  that  embaffy.  Af¬ 
ter  thefe  refolutions,  the  king  acquainted  the  ambafia- 
dors,  that  he  intended  to  releafe  the  prifoners  without 

ranfom,  knee  he  had  already  riches  enough,  and  .  de¬ 
filed 
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R^me.  fired  nothing  of  the  republic  but  her  friendship.  Af- 
terwards  he  had  feveral  conferences  with  Fabricius, 
whofe  virtue  he  had  tried  with  mighty  offers  of  riches 
and  grandeur  ;  but  finding  him  proof  againd  all  temp¬ 
tations,  he  refolved  to  try  whether  his  intrepidity  and 
courage  were  equal  to  his  virtue.  With  this  view,  he 
caufed  an  elephant  to  be  placed  behind  a  curtain  in  the 
'  hall  where  he  received  the  Roman  ambaffador.  As  Fa¬ 
bricius  had  never  feen  on*  of  thofe  beads,  the  king,  ta¬ 
lcing  a  turn  or  two  in  the  hall  with  him,  brought  him 
within  the  elephant’s  reach,  and  then  caufed  the  curtain 
to  be  drawn  all  on  a  fndden,  and  that  mondrous  animal 
to  make  his  ufual  noife,  and  even  lay  his  trunk  on 
Fabricius’s  head.  But  the  intrepid  Roman,  without 
betraying  the  lead  fear  or  concern,  et  Does  the  great 
king  (faid  lie,  with  furprifing  calmnefs),  wjio  could  not 
dagger  me  with  his  offers,  think  to  frighten  me  with 
the  braying  of  a  bead?”  Pyrrhus,  ado nifhed  at  his 
■immoveable  conftancy,  invited  him  to  dine  with  him  ; 
and  on  this  occalion  it  was,  that  the  converfation  turn¬ 
ing  upon  Epicurean  philofophy,  Fabricius  made  that 
celebrated  exclamation,  <c  O  that  Pyrrhus,  both  for 
Rome’s  fake  and  his  own,  had  placed  his  happinefs  in 
the  boaded  indolence  of  Epicurus.” 

Every  thing  Pyrrhus  heard  or  faw  of  the  Romans 
increafed  his  earnednefs  for  peace.  He  fent  for  the 
three  ambaffadors,  releafed  200  of  the  prifoners  with¬ 
out  ranfom,  and  differed  the  red,  on  their  parole,  to 
return  to  Rome  to  celebrate  the  Saturnalia,  or  leads 
of  Saturn,  in  their  own  families.  Having  by  this  ob- 
liging  behaviour  gained  the  good-will  of  the  Roman 
ambaffadors,  he  fent  Cyneas  to  Rome,  almoft  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  left  Tarentum.  The  indruCtions 
he  gave  this  faithful  minider,  were,  to  bring  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  grant  tliefe  three  articles:  1.  That  the  Ta- 
rentines  fhould  be  included  in  the  treaty  made  with 
the  king  of  Epirus.  2.  That  the  Greek  cities  in 
Italy  fhould  be  differed  to  enjoy  their  laws  and  liber¬ 
ties.  3.  That  the  republic  fhould  redore  to  the  Sam- 
nites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  all  the  places  fhe  had 
taken  from  them.  Upon  thefe  conditions,  Pyrrhus 
declared  himfelf  ready  to  forbear  all  further  hodilities, 
and  conclude  a  lading  peace.  With  thefe  inftrnCtions 
Cyneas  fet  out  for  Rome  ;  where,  partly  by  his  elo¬ 
quence,  partly  by  rich  prefents  to  the  fenators  and 
their  wives,  he  foon  gained  a  good  number  of  voices. 
When  he  was  admitted  into  the  fenate,  he  made  an 
harangue  worthy  of  a  difciple  of  the  great  Demod- 
henes  ;  after  which,  he  read  the  conditions  Pyrrhus  pro- 
pofed,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  fhow  the  reafonablenefs  and  moderation  of  his  ma¬ 
iler’s  demands,  afked  leave  for  Pyrrhus  to  come  to 
Rome  to  conclude  and  fign  the  treaty.  The  fenators 
were  generally  inclined  to  agree  to  Pyrrhus’s  terms  ; 
but  neverthelefs,  as  feveral  fenators  were  abfent,  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  affair  was  podponed  to  the  next  day ; 
when  Appius  Claudius,  the  greated  orator  and  mod 
learned  civilian  in  Rome,  old  and  blind  as  he  was,  cau- 
.jgj  fed  himfelf  to  be  carried  to  the  fenate,  where  he  had 
The  Ro-  not  appem*ed  for  many  years  ;  and  there,  partly  by  his 
mans  ref  fe  eloquence,  partly  by  his  authority,  fo  prepoffeffed  the 
?°tr ear.  minds  of  the  fenators  againd  the  king  of  Epirus,  and 

the  conditions  he  offered,  that,  when  he  had  done  fpeak- 
ing,  the  confcript  fathers  unanimoufly  paffed  a  decree, 
the  fubftance  of  which  was,  That  the  war  with  Pyrrhus- 


fhould  be  continued ;  that  his  ambaffador  fhould  be  fent  Rom*, 
back  that  very  day  ;  that  the  king  of  Epirus  fhould  not  — ^ 
be  permitted  to  come  to  Rome  ;  and  that  they  fhould 
acquaint  his  ambaffador,  that  Rome  would  enter  into 
no  treaty  of  peace  with  his  mader  till  he  had  left 
Italy. 

Cyneas,  furprifed  at  the  anfwer  given  him,  left  Rome 
the  fame  day,  and  returned  to  Tarentum,  to  acquaint 
the  king  with  the  final  refolutibn  of  the  fenate.  Pyr¬ 
rhus  would  have  willingly  concluded  a  peace  with  them 
upon  honourable  terms  ;  but,  as  the  conditions  they  of¬ 
fered  were  not  by  any  means  confident  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  his  arms,  he  began,  without  lofs  of  time,  to 
make  all  due  preparations  for  the  next  campaign.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Romans  having  raifed  to  the  con- 
fulate  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  di- 
fpatched  them  both  into  Apulia,  where  they  found  Pyr¬ 
rhus  encamped  near  a  little  town  called  Afculum .  There 
the  confuls,  joining  their  armies,  fortified  themfelves  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  having  between  them  and 
the  enemy  a  large  deep  dream  which  divided  the  plain. 

Both  armies  continued  a  great  while  on  the  oppolite 
banks,  before  either  ventured  to  pafs  over  to  attack  the 
other.  The  Epirots  allowed  the  Romans  to  crofs  the 
dream,  and  draw  up  on  the  plain.  On  the  other  hand, 

Pyrrhus  placed  his  men  likewife  in  order  of  battle  in  the 
fame  plain  ;  and  all  the  ancients  do  him  the  judice  to 
fay,  that  no  commander  ever  underdood  better  the  art 
of  drawing  up  an  army  and  directing  its  motions.  ’  In 
the  right  wing  he  placed  his  Epirots  and  the  Samnites  \  iattle. 
in  his  left  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians  and  Salentines  ; 
and  his  phalanx  in  the  centre.  The  centre  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  confided  of  four  legions,  which  were  to  en¬ 
gage  the  enemy  s  phalanx  ;  on  their  wings  were  poded 
the  light-armed  auxiliaries  and  the  Roman  horfe.  The 
confuls,  in  order  to  guard  their  troops  againd  the  fury 
of  the  elephants  had  prepared  chariots,  armed  with 
long  points  of  iron  in  the  fhape  of  forks,  and  filled 
with  foldiers  carrying  firebrands,  which  they  were  di¬ 
rected  to  throw  at  the  elephants,  and  by  that  means 
frighten  them,  and  fet  their  wooden  towers  on  fire. 

Thefe  chariots  were  poded  over-againd  the  king’s 
elephants,  and  ordered  not  to  dir  till  they  entered 
upon  aCtion.  To  this  precaution  the  Roman  generals 
added  another,  which  was,  to  direCt  a  body  of  Apu¬ 
lians  to  attack  Pyrthus’s  camp  in  the  heat  of  the  en¬ 
gagement,  in  order  to  force  it,  or  at  lead  to  draw  off 
part  of  the  enemy’s  troops  to  defend  it.  At  length 
the  attack  began,  both  parties  being  pretty  equal  in 
number  ;  for  each  of  them  confided  of  about  40,000 
men  The  phalanx  fudained,  for  a  long  time,  the 
furious*  onfet  of  the  legions  with  incredible  bravery ; 
but  at  length  being  forced  to  give  way,  Pyrrhus  com¬ 
manded  his  elephants  to  advance,  but  not  on  the  fide 
where  the  Romans  had  poded  their  chariots  ;  they 
marched  round,  and,  falling  upon  the  Roman  horfe, 
foon  put  them  into  confufion.  Then  the  phalanx,  re¬ 
turning  with  frefh  courage  to  the  charge,  made  the  Ro¬ 
man  legions  in  their  turn  give  ground.  On  this  occa- 
fion  Decius  was  killed,  fo  that  one  conful  only  was  left 
to  command  the  two  Roman  armies.  But  while  all 
things  feemed  to  favour  Pyrrhus,  the  body  of  Apulians 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  falling  unexpectedly 
on  the  camp  of  the  Epirots,  obliged  the  king  to  di- 
fpatch  a  drong  detachment  to  defend  his  intrenchments* 
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Upon  the  departure  of  thefe  troops,  fome  of  the  Epi- 
rots,  imagining  that  the  camp  was  t.  ken,  began  to  lofe 
courage,  and  retire  ;  thofe  who  were  next  to  them  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example,  and  in  a  ffiort  time  the  whole  ar¬ 
my  gave  way.  Pyrrhus  having  attempted  feveral  times 
in  vain  to  rally  his  forces,  returned  to  the  charge  with 
a  fmall  number  of  his  friends  and  the  mofl  courageous 
of  his  officers.  With  thefe  he  fuftained  the  fury  of  the 
vi&orious  legions,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  his  own 
men.  But  being,  after  a  mofl  gallant  behaviour,  dan- 
geroufly  wounded,  he  retired  at  la  ft  with  his  fmall  band 
in  good  order,  leaving  the  Romans  mafters  of  the  field. 
As  the  fun  was  near  fetting,  the  Romans,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  fatigued,  and  a  great  number  of  them  wound¬ 
ed,  the  con ful  Sulpicius,  not  thinking  it  advifable  to 
purfue  the  enemy,  founded  a  retreat,  repaffed  the  ftream, 
and  brought  his  troops  back  to  the  camp.  Sulpicius 
appeared  in  the  field  of  battle  the  next  day,  with  a  de-  . 
fign  to  bring  the  Epirots  to  a  fecond  engagement ;  but 
finding  they  had  withdrawn  in  the  night  to  Tarentum, 
he  likewile  retired,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter-quar¬ 
ters  in  Apulia. 

Both  armies  continued  quiet  in  their  quarters  during 
winter  ;  but  early  in  the  fpring  took  the  field  anew. — 
The  Romans  were  commanded  this  year  "by  two  men 
of  great  fame,  whom  they  had  raifed  to  the  confnlate 
the  fecond  time:  thefe  were  the  celebrated  C.  Fabri- 
cius  and  Q.  iEmilius  Pappus  ;  who  no  fooner  arrived 
in  Apulia,  than  they  led  their  troops  into  the  territory 
of  Tarentum.  Pyrrhus,  who  had  received  confiderable 
reinforcements  from  Epirus,  met  them  near  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  and  encamped  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  army.  While  the  confuls  were  waiting  here  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  give  battle,  a  meffenger  from 
Nicias,  the  king's  phyfician,  delivered  a  letter  to  Fabri- 
cius ;  wherein  the  traitor  offered  to  take  off  his  mailer 
by  poifon,  provided  the  conful  would  promife  him  a 
reward  proportionable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  fervice. 
The  virtuous  Roman ^  being  filled  with  horror  at  the 
bare  propofal  of  fuch  a  crime,  immediately  communica¬ 
ted  the  afFair  to  his  colleague  ;  who  readily  joined  with 
him  in  writing  a  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  wherein  they  warn¬ 
ed  him,  without  difcovering  the  criminal,  to  take  care 
of  himfelf,  and  he  upon  his  guard  again  ft  the  treache¬ 
rous  defigns  of  thofe  about  him.  Pyrrhus,  out  of  a 
deep  fenfe  of  gratitude  for  fo  great  a  benefit,  releafed 
impiediately,  without  ranfom,  ail  the  prifoners  he  had 
taken.  But  the  Romans,  difdaining  to  accept  either 
a  favour  from  an  enemy,  or  a  recompenfe  for  not  com¬ 
mitting  the  blackeft  treachery,  declared,  that  they 
would  not  receive  their  prifoners  but  by  way  of  ex¬ 
change  ;  and  accordingly  fent  to  Pyrrhus  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  Samnite  and  Tarentine  prifoners. 

As  the  king  of  Epirus  grew  every  day  more  weary 
of  a  war  which  he  feared  would  end  in  his  difgrace,  he 
lent  Cyneas  a  fecond  time  to  Rome,  to  try  whether  li& 
could,  with  his  artful  harangues,  prevail  upon  the  con- 
fcript  fathers  to  hearken  to  an  accommodation,  upon 
fuch  terms  as  were  confident  with  his  honour.  But 
the  ambaftador  found  the  fenators  fteady  in  their  for¬ 
mer  refolntion,  and  determined  not  to  enter  into  a  trea¬ 
ty  with  his  mafter  till  he  had  left  Italy,  and  withdrawn 
from  thence  ail  his  forces.  This  gave  the  king  great 
uneafinefs  ;  for  he  had  already  loft  moll  of  his  veteran 
troops  and  Left  officers,  and  was  fenfible  that  he  thouid 
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lofe  the  reft  if  he  ventured  another  engagement.  While  Rome, 
he  was  revolving  thefe  melancholy  thoughts  in  his  11 

mind,  ambafiadors  arrived  at  his  camp  from  the  Syra-  p vrrhus 
cufians,  Agrigentines,  and  Leontines,  imploring  the  af-^oes  into 
liilance  of  his  arms  to  drive  out  the  Carthaginians,  and  Sicily, 
put  an  end  to  the  troubles  which  threatened  their  re- 
fpe&ive  Hates  with  utter  definition.  Pyrrhus,  who 
wanted  only  fome  honourable  pretence  to  leave  Italy, 
laid  hold  oiF  this  ;  and  appointing  Milo  governor  of  Ta¬ 
rentum,  with  a  ftrong  garrifon  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in 
awe  during  his  abfence,  he  fet  fail  for  Sicily  with  30,000 
foot  and  2500  horfe,  on  board  a  fleet  of  200  ihips. 

Here  he  was  at,  firft  attended  with  great  fuccefs ;  but 
the  Sicilians,  difgufted  at  the  refolntion  he  had  taken 
of  paffing  over  into  Africa,  and  much  more  at  the  enor¬ 
mous  exa&ions  and  extortions  of  his  miniilers  and  cour¬ 
tiers,  had  fubmitted  partly  to  the  Carthaginians  and 
partly  to  the  Mamertines.  When  Carthage  heard  of 
this  change,  new  troops  were  raifed  all  over  Africa,  and 
a  numerous  army  fent  into  Sicily  to  recover  the  cities 
which  Pyrrhus  had  taken.  As  the  Sicilians  daily  de- 
ferted  from  him  in  crowds,  he  was  no  way  in  a  condi¬ 
tion,  with  Ills  Epirots  alone,  to  withiland  fo  powerful 
an  enemy  ;  and  therefore,  when  deputies  came  to  him 
from  the  Tarentines,  Samnites,  Bruttians,  and  Luca- 
liians,  reprefenting  to  him  the  Ioffes  they  had  fuflained 
imee  his  departure,  and  remonftrating,  that,  without 
his  affiltance,  they  mull  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  Romans, 
he  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  abandon  the  ifland,  iCG 
and  return  to  Italy.  His  fleet  was  attacked  by  that  of  Hte  returns 
Carthage;  and  his  army,  after  their  landing,  by  the int0  lu]*‘ 
Mamertines.  But  Pyrrhus  having,  by  his  heroic  bra¬ 
very,  e leaped  all  danger,  marched  along  the  fea-fhore, 
in  order  to  reach  Tarentum  that  way.  As  he  palled 
through  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  who  had  not 
long  before  maflacred  the  troops  lie  had  left  there,  he 
not  only  extreifed  all  forts  of  cruelty  on  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  plundered  the  temple  of  Proferpine  to  mpply 
the  wants  of  his  army.  The  immenfe  riches  which  he 
'found  there,  were,  by  his  order,  fent  to  Tarentum  by 
fea  ;  but  the  (hips  that  carried  them  being  daffied  a* 
gainfl  the  rocks  by  a  tempefl,  and  the  mariners  all  loft, 
this  proud  prince  was  convinced,  fays  Livy,  that  the  gods 
were  not  imaginary  beings,  and  caufed  all  the  treafure, 
which  the  fea  had  thrown  upon  the  fliore,  to  be  care¬ 
fully  gathered  up,  and  replaced  in  the  temple  :  nay,  to 
appeafe  the  wrath  of  the  angry  goddefs,  he  put  all  > 
thofe  to  death  who  had  advifed  him  to  plunder  her  tem¬ 
ple.  However,  fuperftition  made  the  ancients  aferibe 
to  thi&  at  of  impiety  all  the  misfortunes  which  after-  - 
wards  befel  that  unhappy  prince. 

Pyrrhus  at  length  arrived  at  Tarentum;  but  of  the 
army  he  had  earned  into  Sicily,  he  brought  back  into  •- 
Italy  only  2000  horfe  and  not  quite  20,000  foot.  He 
therefore  reinforced  them  with  the  beft  troops  he  could 
raife  in  the  countries  of  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and 
Bruttians  ;  and  hearing  that  the  two  new  confuls,  Cu- 
rius  Dentatus  and  Cornelius  Lentulus,  had  divided 
their  forces,  the  one  invading  Lucania  and  the  other 
Samnium,  he  likewife  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies, 
marching  with  the  choice  of  his  Epirots  againft  Den¬ 
tatus,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  him  in  his  camp  near  Be- 
neventum.  But  the  conful  having  notice  of  his  ap¬ 
proach,  went  out  of  his  intrenchments  with  a  ftrong 
detachment  of  legionaries  to  meet  him  ;  repulfed  his. 
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5vome,  van-guard,  put  many  of  the  Epirots  to  the  fword,  and 

-  took  fome  of  their  elephants.  Curius  encouraged  with 

this  fuccefs,  marched  his  army  into  the  Taurafian  fields, 
and  drew  it  up  in  a  plain  which  was  wide  enough  for 
his  troops,  but  too  narrow  for  the  Epirot  phalanx,  the 
phalangites  being  fo  crowded  that  they  could  not  handle 
their  arms  without  difficulty.  But  the  king’s  eagernefs 
defeated  by  to  try  his  ftrength  and  (kill  with  fo  renowned  a  com- 
CurawDeu- manJer,  made  him  engage  at  that  great  difad  vantage. 

Upon  the  lirft  fignal  the  a&ion  began  ;  and  one  of  the 
king’s  wings  giving  way,  the  vidtory  feemed  to  incline 
to  the  Romans.  But  that  wing  where  the  king  fought 
in'  perfon  repulfed  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back 
quite  to  their  intrenchments.  This  advantage  was  in 
great  part  owing  to  the  elephants  ;  which  Curius  per¬ 
ceiving,  commanded  a  corps  de  referve,  which  he  had 
polled  near  the  camp,  to  advance  2nd  fall  upon  the  ele¬ 
phants.  Thefe  carrying  burning  torches  in  one  hand, 
and  their  fwords  in  the  other,  threw  the  former  at  the 
elephants,  and  with  the  latter  defended  themfelves 
againft  their  guides  ;  by  which  means  they  were  both 
forced  to  give  way.  The  elephants  being  put  to  flight 
broke  into  the  phalanx,  clofe  as  it  was,  and  there  caufed 
a  general  d:lo,rder ;  which  was  increafed  by  a  remark¬ 
able  accident:  for  it  is  faid,  that  a  young  elephant  be¬ 
ing  wounded,  and  thereupon  making  a  dreadful  noife, 
the  mother  quitting  her  rank,  and  hallening  to  the  af- 
fillance  of  her  young  one,  put  thofe  who  Hill  kept  their 
ranks  into  the  utmoll  confufion.  But,  however  that 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Romans  obtained  at  lall  a  com¬ 
plete  victory.  Orofius  and  Eutropius  tell  us  that 
Pyrrhus’s  army  confilled  of  8o,oco  foot  and  6000 
horle,  including  his  Epirot s  and  allies ;  whereas  the 
confular  army  was  fcarce  20,000  llrong.  Thofe  who 
exaggerate  the  king’s  lofs  fay,  that  the  number  of  the 
flain  on  his  fide  amounted  to  30,000  men  ;  but  others 
reduce  it  to  20,000.  All  writers  agree,  that  Curius 
took  1200  prifoners  and  eight  elephants.  This  viClory, 
which  was  the  moll  decifive  Rome  had  ever  gained, 
brought  all  Italy  under  fubje&ion,  and  paved  the  way 
for  thofe  vail  conquells  which  afterwards  made  the 
Romans  mailers  of  the  whole  known  world. 

Pyrrhus  being  no  way  in  a  condition,  after  the  great 
lofs  he  had  fuftained,  to  keep  the  field,  retired  to  Ta- 
rentum,  attended  only  by  a  fmall  body  of  horfe,  lea¬ 
ving  the  Romans  in  full  poffeffion  of  his  camp  ;  which 
they  fo  much  admired,  that  they  made  it  ever  after  a 
model  to  form  theirs  by.  And  now  the  king  of  Epi¬ 
rus  refolved  to  leave  Italy  as  foon  as  poffible;  but  con¬ 
cealed  his  defign, 'and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the 
drooping  fpirits  of  his  allies,  by  giving  them  hopes  of 
fpeedy  fuccours  from  Greece.  Accordingly  he  dif- 
patched  ambaffadors  into  iEtolia,  Illyricum,  and  Ma- 
cedon,  demanding  fupplies  of  men  and  money.  But 
the  anfwers  from  thofe  courts  not  proving  favourable, 
he  forged  fuch  as  might  pleafe  thofe  whom  he  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  deceive  ;  and  by  this  means  fupported  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  his  friends,  and  kept  his  enemy  in  play.  When 
he  could  conceal  his  departure  no  longer,  he  pretended 
to  be  on  a  fudden  in  a  great  paffion  at  the  dilatorinefs 
of  his  friends  in  fending  him  fuccours  ;  and  acquainted 
the  Tarcn tines,  that  he  mull  go  and  bring  them  over 
himfelf.  However,  he  left  behind  him  a  llrong  garri- 
fon  in  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  under  the  command  of 
the  fame  Milo  who  had  kept  it  for  him  during  his  Hay 
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in  Sicily.^  In  order  to  keep  this  governor  in  his  duty,  Ron:?, 
he  is  faid  to  have  made  him  a  very  llrange  prefent,  viz ,  — 
a  chair  covered  with  the  (kin  of  Nicias,  the  treacherous 
phylician,  who  had  offered  Fabricius  to  poifon  his  ma¬ 
iler.  After  all  thefe  difguifes  and  precautions,  Pyrrhus 
at  lall  fet  fail  for  Epirus,  and  arrived  fafe  at  Acrocerau- 
nium  with  8000  foot  and  500  horfe;  after  having 
fpent  to  no  purpofe  fix  years  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Though,  from  the  maimer  in  which  Pyrrhus  took 
his  leave,  his  Italian  allies  had  little  reafon  to  expetft 
any  further  affiftance  from  him,  yet  they  continued  to 
amufe  themfelves  with  vain  hopes,  till  certain  accounts 
arrived  of  his  being  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Argos,  as  has 
been  related  under  the  article  Epirus.  This  threw  169 
the  Samnites  into  defpair :  fo  that  they  put  all  to  the  Who  are 
iffue  of  a  general  battle  ;  in  which  they  were  defeated  ^dtuheed^0 
with  fuch  dreadful  (laughter,  that  the  nation  is  faid  to  mans  be_ 
have  been  almoll  exterminated.  This  overthrow  was  come  ma- 
foon  followed  by  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Lucanians,  Brut-  rters  of  ail 
tians,  Tarentines,  Sarcinates,  Picentes,  and  Salentines  ; lta^* 
fo  that  Rome  now  became  millrefs  of  all  the  nations 
from  the  remoteR  parts  of  Hetruria  to  the  Ionian  fea, 
and  from  the  Tyrrhenian  fea  to  the  Adriatic.  All  thefe 
nations,  however,  did  not  enjoy  the  fame  privileges. 

Some  were  entirely  fubjed  to  the  republic,  and  had  no 
laws  but  what  they  received  from  thence  ;  others  re¬ 
tained  their  old  laws  and  cuftoms,  but  in  fubje&ion  to 
the  republic  :  fome  were  tributary;  and  others  allies, 
who  were  obliged  to  furnifh  troops  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence  when  the  Romans  required.  Some  had  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  Roman  citizenfhip,  their  foldiers  being  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  legions;  while  others  had  a  right  of  fuf- 
frage  in  the  eledlions  made  by  the  centuries.  Thefe 
different  degrees  of  honour,  privileges,  and  liberty,  were 
founded  on  the  different  terms  granted  to  the  conquer¬ 
ed  nations  when  they  furrendered,  and  were  afterwards 
increafed  according  to  their  fidelity  and  the  fervices 
they  did  the  republic.  jyQ 

The  Romans  now  became  refpeCted  by  foreign  na-  Other  con- 
tions,  and  received  ambaffadors  from  Ptolemy  Philadel-  qutdls  ma<k 
phus  king  of  Egypt,  and  from  Apollonia  a  city  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Senfible  of  their  own  importance,  they  now 
granted  protection  to  whatever  nation  requefted  it  of 
,  them  ;  but  this  not  with  a  view  of  ferving  one  party, 
but  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  fubjeCling 
both.  In  this  manner  they  afiiffed  the  Mamertines 
againft  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe,  .which  brought  on  the 
wars  with  the  Carthaginians,  which  terminated  in  the 
total  deftruClion  of  that  ancient  republic,  as  has  been 
related  under  the  article  Carthage.  The  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  fecond  Punic  wars  was  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  employed  in  reducing  the  Boii  and  Ligurians, 
who  had  revolted.  Thefe  were  Gaulifh  nations,  who 
had  always  been  very  formidable  to  the  Romans,  and 
now  gave  one  of  their  confuls  a  notable  defeat.  How¬ 
ever,  he  foon  after  fufficiently  revenged  himfelf,  and 
defeated^  the  enemy  with  great  (laughter  ;  though  it 
was  not  till  fome  time  after,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  that  they  were  totally  fubdued.  During  this 
interval  alfo,  the  Romans  feized  on  the  ifiands  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Corfica,  and  Malta  ;  and  in  the  year  219  B.  C. 
the  two  former  were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

Papirius,  who  had  fubdued  Corfica,  demanded  a  triumph ; 
but  not  having  intereft  enough  to  obtain  it,  he  took  a 
method  entirely  new  to  do  himfelf  juftice.  He  put 
6  him-* 
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fcome.  himfelr  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  arrity,  and  marched 

-  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  on  the  hill  of  Alba, 

with  all  the  pomp  that  attended  triumphant  victors  at 
Rome.  He  made  no  other  alteration  in  the  ceremony, 
but  that  of  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle  inftead  of  a 
crown  of  laurel,  and  this  on  account  of  his  having  de¬ 
feated  the  Corficans  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  grove 
of  myrtles.  The  example  of  Papirius  was  afterwards 
followed  by  a  great  many  generals  to  whom  the  fenate 
!  7 1  refufed  triumphs. 

Illyricum  The  next  year,  when  M.  jEmilius  Barbula  and  M. 

fubdued.  Junius  Pera  were  confuls,  a  new  war  fprung  up  in  a 
kingdom  out  of  Italy,  Illyricum ,  properly  fo  called, 
which  bordered  upon  Macedon  and  Epirus,  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  a  woman  named  Teuta  ^  the  widow 
of  king  Agron,  and  guardian  to  her  fon  Pinseus,  who 
was  under  age.  The  fuccefs  of  her  late  hufband  againfl 
the  jEtolians  had  flufhed  her  to  fuch  a  degree,  that, 
inftead  of  fettling  the  affairs  of  her  ward  in  peace,  {he 
commanded  her  iubje&s  to  cruife  along  the  coaft,  feize 
all  the  fliips  they  met,  take  what  places  they  could,  and 
fpare  no  nation.  Her  pirates  had,  purfuant  to  her  or¬ 
ders,  taken  and  plundered  many  fliips  belonging  to  the 
Roman  merchants  ;  and  her  troops  were  then  befieging 
the  ifland  of  Ifta  in  the  Adriatic,  though  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Upon  the  complaints  therefore  of  the  Italian 
merchants,  and  to  proteCl  the  people  of  Ifta,  the  fenate 
fent  two  ambaftadors  to  the  Illyrian  queen,  Lucius  and 
Caius  Coruncanus,  to  demand  of  her  that  fhe  would 
reftrain  her  fubje&s  from  infefting  the  fea  with  pirates. 
IShe  anfvvered  them  haughtily,  that  fhe  could  only  pro- 
mife  that  her  fubje&s  fhould  not  for  the  future  attack 
the  Romans  in  her  name,  and  by  public  authority ; 
w  but  as  for  any  thing  more,  it  is  not  cuftomary  with  us 
(laid  (he)  to  lay  reftraints  on  our  fubjeCls,  nor  will  we 
forbid  them  to  reap  thofe  advantages  from  the  fea  which 
it  offers  them.”  Your  cuftoms  then  (replied  the  young- 
eft  of  the  ambaftadors)  are  very  different  from  ours. 
At  Rome  we  make  public  examples  of  thofe  fubje&s 
who  injure  others,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Teuta, 
we  can,  by  our  arms,  force  you  to  reform  the  abufes  of 
your  bad  government.”  Thefe  unfeafonable  threaten- 
ings  provoked  Teuta,  who  was  naturally  a  proud  and  im¬ 
perious  woman,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  without  regard 
to  the  right  of  nations,  fhe  caufed  the  ambaftadors  to 
be  murdered  on  their  return  home. 

When  fo  notorious  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions  was  known  at  Rome,  the  people  demanded  ven¬ 
geance;  and  the  fenate  having  firft  honoured  the  manes 
of  the  ambaftadors,  by  ere  cling,  as  was  ufual  in  fuch 
cafes,  ftatues  three  feet  high  to  their  memory,  ordered 
a  fleet  to  be  equipped,  and  troops  railed,  with  all  pof- 
fible  expedition.  But  now  Teuta,  reflecting  on  the 
enormity  of  her  proceedings,  fent  an  embafty  to  Rome, 
affuring  the  fenate  that  fhe  had  no  hand  in  the  murder 
of  the  ambaftadors,  and  offering  to  deliver  up  to  the 
republic  thofe  who  had  committed  that  barbarous  af- 
faftmation.  The  Romans  being  at  that  time  threaten¬ 
ed  with  a  war  from  the  Gauls,  were  ready  to  accept 
this  fatisfaCtion  :  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Illyrian  fleet 
having  gained  fome  advantage  over  that  of  the  Achae- 
ans,  and  taken  the  ifland  of  Corcyra  near  Epirus,  this 
fuccefs  made  Teuta  believe  herfelf  invincible,  and  for¬ 
get  the  promife  fhe  had  made  to  the  Romans ;  nay,  fhe 
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fent  her  fleet  to  feize  on  the  ifland  of  Ifta,  which  the  Home. 
Romans  had  taken  under  their  protection.  ' 

Hereupon  the  confuls  for  the  new  year,  P.  Pofthu- 
rnius  Albinus  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  embarked 
for  Illyricum ;  Fulvius  havingthe  command  of  the  fleetr 
which  con fifted  of  100  galleys;  and  Pofthumius  of  the 
land  forces,  which  amounted  to  20,000  foot,  befides  a 
fmall  body  of  horfe.  Fulvius  appeared  with  his  fleet 
before  Corcyra  in  the  Adriatic,  and  was  put  in  pof- 
fefiion  both  of  the  ifland  and  city  by  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  governor  of  the  place  for  Queen  Teuta.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  Demetrius  found  means  to  make  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Apollonia  drive  out  the  Illyrian  garrifon, 
and  admit  into  their  city  the  Roman  troops.  As  Apol¬ 
lon  ia  was  one  of  the  keys  of  Illyricum  on  the  fide  of 
Macedon,  the  confuls,  who  had  hitherto  aCted  jointly, 
no  fooner  faw  themfelves  in  poffeftion  of  it  than  they 
feparated,  the  fleet  cruifing  along  the  coaft,  and  the 
army  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  queen’s  domi¬ 
nions.  The  Andyceans,  Parthini,  and  Atintanes,  vo¬ 
luntarily  fubmitted  to  Pofthumius,  being  induced  by 
the  perfuaffonS  of  Demetrius  to  (hake  off*  the  Illyrian 
yoke.  The  conful  being  now  in  poffeftion  of  moil  of 
the  inland  towns,  returned  to  the  coaft,  where,  with 
the  afliftance  of  the  fleet,  he  took  many  flrong- holds, 
among  which  was  Nutria,  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrifon  ;  fo  that  it  made  a  vi¬ 
gorous  defence,  the  Romans  having  loft  before  it  a  great 
many  private  men,  feveral  legionary  tribunes,  and  one 
quaeftor.  However,  this  lofs  was  repaired  by  the  ta¬ 
king  of  40  Illyrian  veftels,  which  were  returning  home 
laden  with  booty.  At  length  the  Roman  fleet  appeared 
before  Ifta,  which,  by  Teuta’s  order,  was  flill  clofcly 
befteged,  notwithftanding  the  loftes  lhe  had  fuftained. 
However,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the 
Illyrians  difperfed  ;  but  the  Pharians,  who  ferved  among 
them,  followed  the  example  of  their  countryman  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  joined  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  Iffaiii  rea¬ 
dily  fubmitted. 

In  the  mean  time  Sp.  Corvilius  and  Q^Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus  being  railed  to  the  confulate  a  fecond  time,  Poft¬ 
humius  was  recalled  from  Illyricum,  and  refufed  a  tri¬ 
umph  for  having  been  too  prodigal  of  the  Roman  blood 
at  the  ftege  of  Nutria.  His  colleague  Fulvius  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  land  forces  in  his  room,  in 
quality  of  proconful.  Hereupon  Teuta,  who  had  foun¬ 
ded  great  hopes  on  the  change  of  the  confuls,  retired  to 
one  of  her  ftrong-holds  called  Rhizon ,  and  from  thence 
early  in  the  fpring  fent  an  embafty  to  Rome.  The  fe¬ 
nate  refufed  to  treat  with  her ;  but  granted  the  young 
king  a  peace  upon  the  following  conditions  :  1 .  That 
he  fhould  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  republic.  2.  That 
he  fhould  furrender  part  of  his  dominions  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  3.  That  he  fhould  never  fuffer  above  three  of 
his  fhip$  of  war  at  a  time  to  fail  beyond  Lyftus,  a  town 
on  the  confines  of  Macedon  and  Illyricum.  The  places 
he  yielded  to  the  Romans  in  virtue  of  this  treaty,  were 
the  iflands  of  Corcyra,  Ifta,  and  Pharos,  the  city  of 
Dyrrhachium,  and  the  country  of  the  Atintanes.  Soon 
after  Teuta,  either  out  of  fhame,  or  compelled  by  a  fe- 
cret  article  of  the  treaty,  abdicated  the  regency,  and 
Demetrius  fucceeded  her.  if% 

Before  this  war  was  ended,  the  Romans  were  alarm- Lte  Gauls 
ed  by  new  motions  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  great  progrefs 
which  the  Carthaginians  made  in  Spain.  At  this  timerja  fubdu- 
3  A  alfo  ed. 
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Some,  alfo  the  fears  of  the  people  were  excited  by  a  prophecy 
u — v-—  faid  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Sybillinc  books,  that  the 
Gauls  and  Greeks  fhould  one  day  be  in  poffeffion  of 
Rome.  This  prophecy,  however,  the  fenate  found  Ineans 
to  elude,  as  they  pretended,  by  burying  two  Gauls  and 
two  Greeks  alive,  and  then  telling  the  multitude  that 
the  Gauls  and  Greeks  were  now  in  the  pofleflion  of 
Rome.  The  difficulties  which  fuperditiou  had  raifed 
being  thus  furmounted,  the  Romans  made  vaft  prepara¬ 
tions  againd  the  Gauls,  whom  they  feem  to  have  dread¬ 
ed  above  all  other  nations.  Some  fay  that  the  number 
of  forces  raifed  by  the  Romans  on  this  occaflon  amount¬ 
ed  to  no  fewer  than  800,000  men.  Of  this  incredible 
multitude  248,000  foot  and  26,000  horfe  were  Ro¬ 
mans  or  Campanians ;  neverthelefs,  the  Gauls,  with  only 
50,000  foot  and  20,000  horfe,  forced  a  paflage  through 
Hetruria,  and  took  the  road  towards  Rome.  Here 
they  had  the  good  fortune  at  firft  to  defeat  one  of  the 
Roman  armies;  but  being  foon  after  met  by  two  others, 
they  were  utterly  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  more  than 
50,000  of  their  number.  The  Romans  then  entered 
their  country,  which  they  cruelly  ravaged ;  but  a  plague 
breaking  out  in  their  army,  obliged  them  to  return 
'  home.  This  was  followed  by  a  new  war,  in  which 
,  thofe  Gauls  who  inhabited  Infubria  and  Liguria  were 
totally  fubdued,  and  their  country  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.  Thefe  conqueds  were  followed  by  that  of 
i  ihria ;  Dimalum,  a  city  of  importance  in  Ulyricum  ; 
and  Pharos,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic  fea. 

The  fecond  Punic  war  for  fome  time  retarded  the 
conqueds  of  the  Romans,  and  even  threatened  their 
date  with  entire  deftru£lion  ;  but  Hannibal  being  at 
lull  recalled  from  Italy,  and  entirely  defeated  at;Zama, 
they  made  peace  upon  fuch  advantageous  terms  as  gave 
them  an  entire  fuperiority  over  that  republic,  which 
they  not  long  after  entirely  fubverted,  as  has  been  re- 
t\3  la  ted  in  the  hidory  of  Carthage. 

The  ^  The  fnccefsful  iffue  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  had 
arrives^  ^ Sreatly  increafed  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire, 
its  fu’l  They  were  now  rnaflers  of  all  Sicily,  the  Mediterra- 
neau  iflands,  and  great  part  of  Spain  ;  and,  through 
the  diffeiifions  of  the  Afiatic  dates  with  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  a  pretence  was  now  found  for  carrying  their 
arms  into  thefe  parts.  The  Gauls  in  the  mean  time, 
however,  continued  their  incurfions,  but  now  ceafed  to 
be  formidable  ;  while  the  kings  of  Macedon,  through 
rnifcondufl,  were  firfl  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  difad  van - 
tageous  peace,  and  at  lad  totally  fubdued  (fee  Mace¬ 
don).  The  redu&ion  of  Macedon  was  foon  followed 
by  that  of  all  Greece,  either  by  the  name  of  allies  or 
otherwife  :  while  Antiochus  the  Great,  to  whom  Han¬ 
nibal  fled  for  protection,  by  an  unfuccefsful  war  fird 
gave  the  Romans  a  footing  in  Afia  (fee  Syria).  The 
Spaniards  and  Gauls  continued  to  be  the  mod  obdinate 
enemies.  The  former,  particularly,  were  rather  exter¬ 
minated  than  reduced  ;  and  even  this  required  the  ut- 
mod  care  and  vigilance  of  Scipio  iEmilianus,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Carthage,  to  execute.  See  Spain  and  Nu- 
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Thus  the  Romans  attained  to  a  height  of  power  fu- 
perior  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  but  now  a  fe- 
-*.4  dition  broke  out,  whieh  we  may  fay  was  never  termina- 
Ssdtuon  ot  ted  but  with  the  overthrow  of  the  republic.  This  had 
tttcGracchi.  ds  origin  from  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  defeen- 
ded  from  a  family  which j  though  plebeian,  was  as  ilia- 
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drious  as  any  in  the  commonwealth.  His  father  had  Rome, 
been  twice  raifed  to  the  confulate,  was  a  great  general, 
and  had  been  honoured  with  two  triumphs.  But  lie 
was  dill  more  renowned  for  his  domedic  virtues  and  pro¬ 
bity,  than  for  his  birth  or  valour.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  fird  Africanus,  laid  to  be  the  pattern 
of  her  fex,  and  the  prodigy  of  her  age  ;  and  had  by 
her  feveral  children,  of  whom  three  only  arrived  to  ma¬ 
turity  of  age,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Caius  Gracchus,  and 
a  daughter  named  Scmt>ron\al  who  was  married  to  the 
fecond  Africanus.  Tiberius,  the  elded,  was  deemed 
the  mod  accompliflied  youth  in  Rome,  with  refpe&  to 
the  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind.  His  extraordina¬ 
ry  talents  were  heightened  by  a  noble  air,  an  engaging 
countenance,  and  all  thofe  winning  graees  of  nature 
which  recommend  merit.  He  made  his  fird  campaigns 
under  his  brother-in-law,  and  didinguiflied  himfelf  on 
all  occafioas  by  his  courage,  and  by  the  prudence  of  his 
condudl.  When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  applied  him¬ 
felf  to  the  dudy  of  eloquence ;  and  at  30  years  old 
was  accounted  the  bed  orator  of  his  age.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  been  for¬ 
merly  conful  and  cenfor,  and  was  then  prince  of  the  fe¬ 
nate.  He  continued  for  fome  time  in  the  fentiments 
both  of  his  own  and  his  wife’s  family,  and  fupported 
the  intereds  of  the  patricians  ;  but  without  openly  at¬ 
tacking  the  popular  faction.  He  was  the  chief  author 
and  negociator  of  that  fiiameful  necefiary  peace  with 
the  Numantines ;  which  the  fenate,  with  the  ntmod  in- 
judice,  difannulled,  and  condemned  the  conful,  the  qua> 
dor,  and  all  the  officers  who  had  figned  it,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  the  Numantines  (fee  Numantia).  The 
people  indeed,  out  of  edeem  for  Gracchus,  would  not 
fufFer  him  to  be  facrificed  :  but,  however,  he  had  jud. 
reafon  to  complain,  both  of  the  fenate  and  people,  f 

for  paffing  fo  fcandalous  a  decree  againd  his  general 
and  himfelf,  and  breaking  a  treaty  whereby  the  lives  of 
fo  many  citizens  had  been  faved.  But  as  the  fenate 
had  chiefly  promoted  fuch  bafe  and  iniquitous  pro¬ 
ceedings,  he  refolved  in  due  time  to  fhow  hi&  refent- 
ment  againd  the  party  which  had  contributed  mod  to 
his  difgrace. 

In  order  to  this,  he  dood  for  the  tribunefhip  of  the 
people  ;  which  he  no  fooner  obtained,  than  he  refolved 
to  attack  the  nobility  in  the  mod  tender  part.  They 
had  ufurped  lands  unjudly  ;  cultivated  them  by  (laves, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  ;  and  had  lived  for 
about  250  years  in  open  defiance  to  the  Licinian  law, 
by  which  it  was  enabled  that  no  citizen  fhould  poffefs 
more  than  500  acres.  This  law  Tib.  Gracchus  refol¬ 
ved  to  revive,  and  by  that  means  revenge  himfelf  on 
the  patricians.  But  it  was  not  revenge  alone  which 
prompted  him  to  embark  in  fo  dangerous  an  attempt. 

It  is  pretended,  that  his  mother  Cornelia  animated  him 
to  undertake  fomething  worthy  both  of  his  and  her  fa¬ 
mily.  The  reproaches  of  his  mother,  the  authority  of 
fome  great  men,  namely  of  his  father-in-law  Appius 
Claudius,  of  P.  Crafius  the  pontifex  maximum,  and  of 
Mutius  Scoevola,  the  mod  learned  civilian  in  Rome,  and 
his  natural  third  after  glory,  joined  with  an  eager  defire 
of  revenge,  confpired  to  draw  him  into  this  mod  un¬ 
fortunate  fcheme. 

The  law,  as  he  fird  drew  it  up,  was  very  mild  :  for  A.  new  law 
it  only  enabled,  that  thofe  who  po ffefftd  more  than  500 
acres  of  laud  ftiould  part  with  the  overplus ;  and  thatGracc  us* 
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Rome,  the  full  value  of  the  faid  lands  ffiould  be  paid  them  out 
of  the  public  treafury.  The  lands  thus  purchafed  by 
the  public  were  to  be  divided  among  the  poor  citizens; 
and  cultivated  either  by  themfelves  or  by  freemen,  who 
were  upon  the  fpot.  Tiberius  allowed  every  child  cf  a 
family  to  hold  290  acres  in  his  own  name,  over  and 
above  what  was  allowed  to  the  father.  Nothing  could 
be  more  mild  than  this  new  law ;  fince  by  the  Licinian 
he  might  have  absolutely  deprived  the  rich  of  the  lands 
they  unjuftly  pofleffed,  and  made  them  accountable  for 
the  prohts  they  bad  received  from  them  during  their 
long  poffeffion.  But  the  rich  patricians  could  not  fo 
much  as  bear  the  name  of  the  Iranian  la<w9  though 
thus  qualified.  Thofe  chiefly  of  the  fenatorial  and  eque- 
firian  order  exclaimed  againfl  it,  and  were  continually 
mounting  the  roflra  one  after  another,  in  order  to  dif* 
fuade  the  people  from  accepting  a  law  which,  they 
faid,  would  raife  diflurbances,  that  might  prove  more 
dangerous  than  the  evils  which  Tiberius  pretended  to 
redrefs  by  the  promulgation  of  it.  Thus  the  zealous 
tribune  was  obliged  day  after  day  to  enter  the  lifts  with 
frefh  adversaries  ;  but  he  ever  got  the  better  of  them 
both  in  point  of  eloquence  and  argument. 

The  people  were  charmed  to  hear  him  maintain  the 
caufe  of  the  unfortunate  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  and  be¬ 
llowed  on  him  the  highefl  commendations.  The  rich 
therefore  had  recourfe  to  violence  and  calumny,  in  or¬ 
der  to  deftroy,  or  at  lead  to  diferedit,  the  tribune.  It 
is  faid  they  hired  afTaflins  to  difpatch  him  ;  but  they 
could  not  put  their  wicked  deiign  in  execution,  Grac¬ 
chus  being  always  attended  to  and  from  the  roftra  by 
a  guard  of  about  4000  men.  His  adverfaries  therefore 
endeavoured  to  ruin  his  reputation  by  the  blacked  ca¬ 
lumnies.  They  gave  out  that  lie  aimed  at  monarchy ; 
and  publifhed  pretended  plots  laid  for  crowning  him 
king.  But  the  people,  without  giving  ear  to  fuch 
groundlefs  reports,  made  it  their  whole  bufinefs  to  en¬ 
courage  their  tribune,  who  was  hazarding  both  his  life 
and  reputation  for  their  fakes. 

When  the  day  came  on  which  this  law  was  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  by  the  people  affembled  in  the  co- 
niitium,  Gracchus  began  with  haranguing  the  mighty 
croud  which  an  affair  of  fuch  importance  had  brought 
together  both  from  the  city  and  country.  In  liisfpeech 
he  fhowed  the  judice  of  the  law  with  fo  much  elo¬ 
quence,  made  fo  moving  a  defeription  of  the  miferies 
of  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  and  at  the  fame  time  fet 
forth  in  fuch  odious  colours  the  ufurpation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  and  the  immenfe  riches  which  the  avarice 
and  rapacioufnefs  of  the  great  had  raked  together, 
that  the  people,  tranfported  with  fury,  demanded  with 
loud  cries  the  billets,  that  they  might  give  their  fuf- 
f rages.  Then  Gracchus,  finding  the  minds  of  the  ci¬ 
tizens  in  that  warmth  and  emotion  which  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  defign,  ordered  the  law  to  be 
i*6  read. 

Oppofed  by  But  unluckily  one  of  the  tribunes,  by  name  Marcus 
tr  bunt  Oflavius  Cauna,  who  had  always  profdfcd  a  great 
aVius  friendihip  for  Gracchus,  having  been  gained  over  by 
the  patricians,  declared  againfl  the  proceedings  of  his 
friend  and  colleague  ;  and  pronounced  the  word  which 
had  been  always  awful  in  the  mouth  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  Veto,  “  1  forbid  it.”  As  Odlavius  was  a  man 
of  ail  unblameable  charadler,  and  had  hitherto  been 
very  zealous  for  the  publication  of  the  lav/,  Gracchus 


was  greatly  furprifed  at  this  unexpe&ed  oppofition  from 
2iia  friend.  However,  he  kept  his  temper,  and  only  de- 
fired  the  people  to  affemble  again  the  next  day  to  hear 
their  two  tribunes,  one  in  defence  of,  the  other  in  op¬ 
pofition  to,  the  law  propofed.  The  people  met  at  the 
time  appointed ;  when  Gracchus  addrelfing  hiimVlf  to 
his  colleague,  conjured  him  by  the  mutual  duties  of 
their  fundlion,  and  by  the  bonds  of  their  ancient  friend- 
fhip,  not  to  oppofe  the  good  of  the  people,  whom  they 
were  bound  in  honour  to  protedl  againfl  the  ufurpation 
of  the  great :  nay,  taking  his  colleague  afide,  he  addref- 
fed  him  thus,  “  Perhaps  you  are  perfonally  concerned 
to  oppofe  this  law ;  if  fo,  I  mean,  if  y  ou  have  more 
than  the  five  hundred  acres,  I  myielf,  poor  as  I  am,  en¬ 
gage  to  pay  you  in  money  what  yrou  will  lofe  in  land.” 
But  Odlavius,  either  out  of  fhame,  or  from  a  principle 
of  honour,  continued  immoveable  in  the  party  he  had 
embraced. 

Gracchus  therefore  had  recourfe  to  another  expe¬ 
dient  ;  which  was  to  fufpend  all  the  magffirates  in 
Rome  from  the  execution  of  their  offices.  It  was  law-- 
ful  for  any  tribune  to  take  this  Hep,  when  the  palling 
of  the  law  which  he  propofed  was  prevented  by  mere 
chicanerya  After  this,  he  affembled  the  people  anew, 
and  made  a  fecond  attempt  to  fucceed  in  his  defign. 
When  all  things  were  got  ready  for  collecting  the  luf- 
frages,  the  rich  privately  conveyed  awayr  the  urns  in 
which  the  tablets  were  kept.  This  kindled  the  tri¬ 
bune’s  indignation,  and  the  rage  of  the  people.  The 
ccmitium  was  like  to  become  a  held  of  battle,  when 
two  venerable  fenators,  Manlius  and  Fulvius,  very  fea« 
fonably  interpefed ;  and  throwing  themfelves  at  the  tri¬ 
bune’s  feet,  prevailed  upon  him  to  iubmit  his  law  to 
the  judgment  of  the  confcript  fathers.  This  was  ma¬ 
king  the  fenators  judges  in  their  own  caufe  :  but  Grac¬ 
chus  thought  the  law  fo  undeniably  juft,  that  he  could 
not  perfuade  himfelf  that  they  would  rejedt  it ;  and  if 
they  did,  he  knew  that  the  incenfed  multitude  would 
no  longer  keep  any  measures  with  them. 

The  fenate,  who  wanted  nothing  but  to  gain  time, 
affected  delays,  and  came  to  no  refolution.  There  were 
indeed  fome  among  them,  who,  out  of  a  principle  of 
equity,  were  for  paying  fome  regard  to  the  complaints 
of  the  tribune,  and  for  facri firing  their  own  intereil  to 
the  relief  of  the  diflrefied.  But  the  far  greater  part 
would  not  hear  of  any'  compofition  whatsoever.  Here¬ 
upon  Gracchus  brought  the  affair  anewbefore  the  people, 
and  earneflly  intreated  his  colleague  Odtavius  to  drop  his 
oppofition,  in  compaffion  to  the  many  unfortunate  people 
for  whom  he  interceded.  He  put  him  in  mind  of  their 
ancient  friendihip,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  affection¬ 
ately  embraced  him.  But  flill  Odtavius  was  inflexible; 
Hereupon  Gracchus  refolved  to  deprive  Odtavius  of  his 
tribunefhip,  fince  he  alone  obflinately  withflood  the  de¬ 
fires  of  the  whole  body  of  fo  great  a  people.  Having 
therefore  affembled  the  people,  lie  told  them,  that  fince 
his  colleague  and  he  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  the 
republic  iuffered  by  their  divifion,  it  was  the  province 
of  the  tribes  affembled  in  comitia  to  re-eftablifh  con¬ 
cord  among  their  tribunes.  “  If  the  caufe  I  maintain 
(faid  he)  be,  in  your  opinion,  unjuli,  I  am  ready  to 
give  up  my  feat  in  the  college.  On  the  contrary,  if 
you  judge  me  worthy  of  being  continued  in  yrour  fer- 
vice  in  this  ftation,  deprive  him  of  the  tribunefhip  who 
alone  obftrudts  my^vifhes.  As  foon  as  you  fhaU  have 
3  A  2  nominated 
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F.ome.  nominated  one  to  fucceed  him,  the  law  will  pafs  with- 

— * - out  oppofition.”  Having  thus  fpoken,  he  difmiffed  the 

affembly,  after  having  fummoned  them  to  meet  again 
the  next  day. 

And  now  Gracchus,  being  foured  with  the  oppofition 
he  had  met  with  from  the  rich,  and  from  his  obftinate 
colleague,  and  being  well  apprifed  that  the  law  would 
pafs  in  any  form  in  which  he  fhould  think  fit  to  pro- 
pofe  it,  rcfolved  to  revive  it  as  it  was  at  firft  palled, 
without  abating  any  thing  of  its  feverity.  There  was 
no  exception  in  favour  of  the  children  in  families ;  or 
reimburfement  promifed  to  thofe  who  fhould  part  with 
the  lands  they  poffeffed  above  500  acres.  The  next  day 
the  people  being  affembled  in  vail  crowds  on  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  occaiion,  Gracchus  made  frefh  applications 
to  O&avius,  but  to  no  purpofe;  he  obftinately  perfifted 
in  his  oppofition.  Then  Gracchus  turning  to  the  people, 
“  judge  you,  (faid  he),  which  of  us  dderves  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  his  office.”  At  thefe  words  the  firll  tribe 
voted,  and  declared  for  the  depofition  of  O&avius.  Up¬ 
on  which  Gracchus,  fufpending  the  ardour  of  the  tribes, 
made  another  effort  to  bring  over  his  opponent  by  gentle 
methods.  But  all  his  endeavours  proving  ineffectual, 
the  other  tribes  went  on  to  vote  in  their  turns,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  firfl.  Of  35  tribes,  17  had 
already  declared  againft  O&avius,  and  the  18th  was  juft 
g*oing  to  determine  the  affair,  when  Gracchus,  being 
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willing  to  try  once  more  whether  he  could  reclaim  his 


of  them  had  appropriated  to  themfelves  lands  belonging 
to  the  republic.  But  after  all,  the  tribune,  upon  a  itri& 
inquiry,  found  that  the  lands  taken  from  the  rich  would 
not  be  enough  to  content  all  the  poor  citizens.  But 
the  following  accident  eafed  him  of  this  difficulty,  and 
enabled  him  to  flop  the  murmurs  of  the  malcontents 
among  the  people. 

Attains  Philometer,  king  of  Pergamtis,  having  be-The  rrea- 
queathed  his  dominions  and  effe&s  to  the  Romans,  Eu-ftresof  At- 
demus  the  Pergamean  brought  his  treafures  to  RometahudU 
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at  this  time  ;  and  Gracchus  immediately  got  a  new  lawjitle<i  a‘ 


paired, 


colleague,  fufpended  the  colle&ing  of  the  fuffrages;  and 
addreffing  O&avius  in  the  moft  preffing  terms,  conjured 
him  not  to  expofe  himfelf,  by  his  obftinacy,  to  fo  great 
a  difgrace,  nor  to  give  him  the  grief  of  having  caft  a 
blemifh  upon  his  colleague  and  friend,  which  neither 
time  nor  merit  would  ever  wipe  off.  O&avius,  how¬ 
ever,  continuing  obftinate,  was  depofed,  and  the  law 
pa(fed  as  Gracchus  had  propofed  it  the  laft  time. 
The  depofed  tribune  was  dragged  from  the  roftra  by 
the  incenfed  multitude,  who  would  have  infulted  him 
further,  had  not  the  fenators  and  his  friends  facilitated 
-  his  efcape. 

The  Licinian  law  being  thus  revived  with  one  con¬ 
tent  both  by  the  city  and  country  tribes,  Gracchus 
eaufed  the  people  to  appoint  triumvirs,  or  three  com- 
miffioners,  to  haften  its  execution.  In  this  commiffion 
the  people  gave  Gracchus  the  firft  place  ;  and  he  had 
intereft  enough  to  get  his  father-in-law  Appius  Clau¬ 
dius,  and  his  brother  Caius  Gracchus,  appointed  his 
colleagues.  Thefe  three  fpent  the  whole  fummer  in 
travelling  through  all  the  Italian  provinces,  to  examine 
what  lands  were  held  by  any  perfon  above  500  acres,  in 
order  to  divide  them  among  the  poor  citizens.  When 
Gracchus  returned  from  his  progrefs,  he  found,  by  the 
death  of  his  chief  agent,  that  his  abfence  had  not  aba¬ 
ted  either  the  hatred  of  the  rich,  or  the  love  of  the  poor, 
toward  him.  .  As  it  plainly  appeared  that  the  deceafed 
had  been  poifoned,  the  tribune  took  this  occafion  to 
apply  himfelf  again  to  his  prote&ors,  and  implore  their 
aliiltance  againft  the  violence  and  treachery  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  .  The  populace,  more  attached  after  this  accident 
to  their  hero  than  ever,  declared  they  would  Hand  by 
him  to  the  iafl  drop  of  their  blood ;  and  this  their  zeal 
encouraged  him  to  add  a  new  claufe  to  the  law,  viz. 
that  the  commiffioners  fhould  likewife  inquire  what 
lands  had  been  ufurped  from  the  republic.  This  was 
touching  the  fenators  in  a  moft  tender  point ;  for  moft 


his  perfon,  as  long 
being  facred  and  inviolable.  As 
the  fenate  was  very  a&ive  in  endeavouring  to  get  filch 
only  ele&ed  into  the  college  of  tribunes  as  were  enemies 
to  Gracchus  and  his  fa&ion,  the  tribune  left  no  ftone 
unturned  to  fecure  his  ele&ion.  He  told  the  people, 
that  the  rich  had  refolved  to  affaffinate  him  as  loon  as 
he  was  out  of  his  office  ;  he  appeared  in  mourning,  as 
was  the  cuftom  in  the  greateft  calamities ;  and  bringing 
his  children,  yet  young,  into  the  forum,  recommended 
them  to  the  people  in  fuch  terms,  as  fhowed  that  he 
defpaired  of  his  own  pi  efervation.  At  this  fight  the 
populace  returned  no  anfvver,  but  by  outcries  and  me¬ 
naces  againft  the  rich. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  ele&ion  of  new 
tribunes  came,  the  people  were  ordered  to  affemble  in 
the  capitol  in  the  great  court  before  the  temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  The  tribes  being  met,  Gracchus  produced  his 
petition,  intreating  the  people  to  continue  him  one  year 
longer  in  the  office  of  tribune,  in  coniideration  of  the 
great  danger  to  which  he  was  expofed,  the  rich  having 
vowed  his  deftru&ion  as  foon  as  his  perfon  fhould  be  no 
more  facred.  This  was  indeed  an  unufual  requeft,  it 
having  been  long  cuftomary  not  to  continue  any  tribune 
in  his  office  above  a  year.  However,  the  tribes  began 
to  vote,  and  the  two  firft  declared  for  Gracchus.  Here¬ 
upon  the  rich  made  great  clamours ;  which  terrified 
Rubrius  Varro,  who  prefided.in  the  college  of  tribunes 
that  day,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  refigned  his  place  to 
QHvIummius,  who  offered  to  prefide  in  his  room.  But 
this  railed  a  tumult  among  the  tribunes  themfelves  ;  fo 
that  Gracchus  wifely  difmiffed  the  affembly,  and  order¬ 
ed  them  to  meet  again  the  next  day. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  being  fenfibk  of  what 
importance  it  was  to  them  to  preferve  the  life  of  fo 

powerful 


ena&ing,  that  this  money  fhoutd  be  divided  people  by 
among  the  poor  citizens  who  could  not  have  lands ;  Gracchus, 
and  that  the  difpofal  of  the  revenues  of  Pergamus' 
fhould  not  be  in  the  fenate,  but  in  the  comitia.  By 
thefe  fteps  Gracchus  moft  effe&ually  humbled  the  fe¬ 
nate;  who,  in  order  to  difcredit  him  among  the  people, 
gave  out  that  Eudemus,  who  had  brought  the  king’s 
will  to  Rome,  had  left  with  Gracchus  the  royal  diadem 
and  mantle  of  Attalus,  which  the  law-making  tribune 
was  to  ufe  when  he  fhould  be  proclaimed  king  of  Rome. 

But  thefe  reports  only  ferved  to  make  Gracchus  be 
more  upon  his  guard,  and  to  infpire  the  people  with 
an  implacable  hatred  againft  the  rich  who  were  the 
authors  of  them.  Gracchus  being  now,  by  his  power 
over  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  abfolute  mafter  of  their 
fuffrages,  formed  a  defign  of  railing  his  father-in-law 
Appius  Claudius  to  the  confiilate  next  year,  of  promo¬ 
ting  his  brother  Caius  to  the  tribunefhip,  and  getting 
himfelf  continued  in  the  fame  office.  The  laft  was 
what  moft  nearly  concerned  him 
as  he  was  in  office,  being  facred 
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powerful  a  protedlor,  not  only  conduced  him  home, 
but  watched  by  turns  all  night  at  his  door.  Next 
morning  by  break  of  day,  Gracchus  having  aflem- 
bled  his  friends,  led  them  from  his  houfe,  and  polled 
one  half  of  them  in  the  comitium,  while  he  went  up 
liimfelf  with  the  other  to  the  capitol.  As  foon  as  he 
appeared,  the  people  faluted  him  with  loud  acclama¬ 
tions  of  joy.  But  fcarce  was  he  placed  in  his  tribunal, 
when  Fulvius  Flaccus  a  fenator,  and  friend  to  Grac¬ 
chus,  breaking  through  the  crowd,  came  up  to  him, 
and  gave  him  notice,  that  the  fenators,  who  were  af- 
fembled  in  the  temple  of  Faith,  which  almoft  touched 
that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  had  coufpired  agairjft  his 
life,  and  were  refolved  to  attack  him  openly  on  his 
very  tribunal.  Hereupon  Gracchus  tucked  up  his 
robe,  as  it  were,  to  prepare  for  a  battle  ;  and,  after 
his  example,  fome  of  his  party,  feizing  the  ftaves  of 
the  apparitors,  prepared  to  defend  themfelves,  and  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Thefe  preparations  terrified  the 
other  tribunes ;  who  immediately  abandoned  their 
places  in  a  cowardly  manner,  and  mixed  with  the 
crowd  ;  while  the  priefts  ran  to  fhut  the  gates  of  the 
temple,  for  fear  of  its  being  profaned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fiiends  of  Gracchus,  who  were  difperfed  by 
parties  in  different  places,  cried  out,  We  are  ready  : 
What  mufi  <we  do  ?  Gracchus,  wliofe  voice  could  not 
be  heard  by  all  his  adherents  on  account  of  the  tu¬ 
mult,  the  clamours,  and  the  confufed  cries  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parties,  put  his  hand  to  his  head ;  which  was 
the  fignal  agreed  on  to  prepare  for  battle.  But  fome 
of  his  enemies,  putting  a  malicious  conftrudlion  upon 
that  geflure,  immediately  flew  to  the  fenate,  and  told 
the  fathers,  that  the  feditious  tribune  had  called  for 
the  crown  to  be  put  upon  his  head.  Hereupon  the 
fenators,  fancying  they  already  faw  the  king  of  Perga- 
mus’s  diadem  on  the  tribune’s  head,  and  the  royal 
mantle  on  his  fhoulders,  refolved  to  give  the  conful 
leave  to  arm  his  legions,  treat  the  friends  of  Gracchus 
as  enemies,  and  turn  the  comitium  into  a  held  of 
battle. 

But  the  conful  Mutius  Scaevola,  who  was  a  pru¬ 
dent  and  moderate  man,  refufed  to  be  the  inflrument 
of  their  raih  revenge,  and  to  difhonour  his  confulate 
with  the  maffacre  of  a  difarmed  people.  As  Calpur- 
nius  Pifo,  the  other  conful,  was  then  in  Sicily,  the 
mofl  turbulent  among  the  fenators  cried  out,  “  Since 
one  of  our  confuls  is  abfent,  and  the  other  betrays 
the  republic,  let  us  do  ourfelves  juftice  ;  let  us  imme¬ 
diately  go  and  demolifh  with  our  own  hands  this  idol 
or  the  people.”  Scipio  Nafica,  who  had  been  all 
along  for  violent  meafures,  inveighed  bitterly  againft 
the  conful  for  refufing  to  fuccour  the  republic  in  her 
greateft  diftrefs.  Scipio  Nafica  was  the  great  grand- 
fon  of  Cneius  Scipio,  the  uncle  of  the  firft  Africanus, 
and  confequently  coufin  to  the  Gracchi  by  their  mo¬ 
ther  Cornelia.  But  neverthelefs  not  one  of  the  fenators 
betrayed  a  more  irreconcileable  hatred  againfl;  the  tri¬ 
bune  than  lie.  When  the  prudent  conful  refufed  to  arm 
his  legions,  and  put  the  adherents  of  Gracchus  to  death 
contrary  to  the  ufual  forms  of  juftice,  he  fet  no  bounds 
to  his  fury,  but,  riftng  up  from  his  place,  cried  out  like 
a  madman,  “  Since  our  conful  betrays  us,  let  thofe  who 
love  the  republic  follow  me.”  Having  uttered  thefe 
words,  he  immediately  walked  out  of  the  temple,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  great  number  of  fenators. 
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Nafica  threw  his  robe  over  his  fhoulders,  and  having  Rome, 
covered  his  head  with  it,  advanced  with  his  followers  ~“v 
into  the  crowd,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  company  of  A  fcluffle 
the  clients  and  friends  of  the  patricians,  armed  with  enfues,  in 
ftaves  and  clubs.  TL  hefe,  falling  indifferently  upon  all  which 
who  flood  in  their  way,  difperfed  the  crowd.  Many  of^rafc^us 
Gracchus’s  party  took  to  their  heels;  and  in  that  tu-lS  kliltd* 
mult  all  the  feats  being  overturned  and  broken,  Nafica, 
armed  with  the  leg  of  a  broken  bench,  knocked  down 
all  who  oppofed  him,  and  at  length  reached  Gracchus. 

One  of  his  party  feized  the  tribune  by  the  lappet  of  his 
robe  :  but  lie,  quitting  liis  gown,  fled  in  his  tunic  ;  and 
as  he  was  in  that  hurry  of  fpirits,  which  is  infeparable 
from  fear,  leaping  over  tile  broken  benches,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  flip  and  fall.  As  he  was  getting  up  again, 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  ftunned  him  : 
then  his  adverfaries  rufliiiig  in  upon  him,  with  repeated" 
blows  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Rome  was  by  Ins  death  delivered,  according  to  Ci¬ 
cero,  from  a  domeftie  enemy,  who  was  more  formidable 
to  her  than  even  that  Numantia,  which  had  firft  kindled' 
his  refentments.  Perhaps  no  man  w^as  ever  born  with 
greater  talents,,  or  more  capable  of  aggrandizing  liim¬ 
felf,  and  doing  honour  to  his  country.  But  liis  oreat 
mind,  his  manly  courage,  his  lively,  eafy,  and  power¬ 
ful  eloquence,  were,  fays  Cicero,  like  a  fword  in  the 
hands  of  a  madman.  Gracchus  abufed  them,  not  in 
Supporting  an  unjuft  caufe,  but  in  conducing  a  good 
one  with  too  much  violence.  He  went  fo  far  as  to 
make  fome  believe  that  he  had  really  fomething  in 
viewr  befides  the  lntereft  of  the  people  whom  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  relieve;  and  therefore  fome  hift orians  have 
reprefented  him  as  a  tyrant.  But  the  moft  judicious' 
waiters  clear  him  from  this  imputation,  and  aferibe  his 
firft  deftgn  of  reviving  the  Lieinian  law  to  an  eager  de¬ 
fire  of  being  revenged  oil  the  fenators  for  the  affront 
they  had  very  unjuftly  put  upon  him,  and  the  conful' 
Manciims,  as  we  have  hinted  above.  The  law  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  revive  had  an  air  of  juftice,  which  gave  a 
fan&ion  to  his  revenge,  without  calling  any  blemifti  on 
liis  reputation.  i$r 

The  death  of  Gracchus  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  tu- friends 
mult..  Above  300  of  the  tribune’s  friends  loft  their maffacred* 
lives  in  the  fray  ;  and  their  bodies  wxre  tlirowm,  with 
that,  of  Gracchus,  into  the  Tiber.  Nay,  the  fenate 
carried  their  revenge  beyond  the  fatal  day  wfliich  had 
ftained  the  Capitol  with  Roman  blood.  They  fought 
for  all  the  friends  of  the  late  tribune,  and  without  any 
form  of  law  aftalTinated  fome,  and  forced  others  into 
banifhment.  Cains  Billius,  one  of  the  moft  zealous  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  people,  was  feized  by  his  enemies,  and 
fhut  up  in  a  calk  with  fnakes  and  vipers,  where  he  mi- 
ferably  periflied.  Though  the  laws  prohibited  any  ci¬ 
tizen  to  take  away  the  life  of  another  before  he  had 
been  legally  condemned,  Nafica  and  his  followers  were 
acquitted  by  the  fenate,  who  enabled  a  decree,  juftify- 
ing  all  the  cruelties  committed  againll  Gracchus  and 
his  adherents.  182 

Thefe  disturbances  were  for  a  Short  time  interrupted  ?^ 
by  a  revolt  of  the  Slaves  in  Sicily,  occafioned  by  the.  dl^3iU~ 
cruelty  of  their  mailers  ;  but  they  being  foon  reduced, Cre 
the  contefts  about  the  Semproman  law,  as  it  was  called, 
again  took  place.  Both  parties  were  determined  not 
to  yield;  and  therefore  the  moft  fatal  effects  enfued. 

The  firft  thing  of  confequence  was  the  death  of  Sci~ 
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fceme.  pio  Afrfcanus  the  Second,  who  was  privately  Wrangled 
- in  his  bed  by  fome  of  the  partifans  of  the  plebeian  par¬ 
ty,  about  i  29  B.  C.  Caius  Gracchus,  brother  to  him 
who  had  been  formerly  killed,  not  only  undertook  the 
revival  of  the  Sempronian  law,  but  propofed  a  new  one, 
granting  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Italian 
allies,  who  could  receive  no  (hare  of  the  lands  divided  in 
confequence  of  the  Sempronian  law.  The  confequences 
of  this  were  much  vvorfe  than  the  former ;  the  flame 
fpread  through  all  Italy  ;  and  the  nations  who  had  made 
war  with  the  republic  in  its  infancy  again  commenced 
v  enemies  more  formidable  than  before.  Fregellae,  a  city 
of  the  Volfci,  revolted  :  but  being  fuddenly  attacked, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  was  rafed  to  the  ground  ; 
which  quieted  matters  for  the  prefent.  Gracchus, 
however,  Hill  continued  his  attempts  to  humble  the  fe- 
nate  and  the  reft  of  the  patrician  body :  the  ultimate 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  a  price  was  fet  on  his 
head,  and  that  of  Fulvius  his  confederate,  no  lefs  than 
1S2  their  weight  in  gold,  to  any  one  who  fhould  bring  them 
The  cud  mto  Opimius  the  chief  of  the  patrician  party.  Thus  the 
Vf  Pr, **cr  P'  cuftom  of  profcription  was  begun  by  the  patricians,  of 
t.on  tkey  themfelves  foon  had  enough.  Gracchus 

and  Fulvius  were  facrificed,  but  the  diforders  of  the  re¬ 
public  were  not  fo  eafily  cured. 

The  inundation  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  put  a 
flop  to  the  civil  difcords  for  fome  time  longer  ;  but 
they  being  defeated,  as  related  under  the  articles  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutones,  nothing  prevented  the  troubles 
from  being  revived  with  greater  fury  than  before,  ex¬ 
cept  the  war  with  the  Sicilian  Haves,  which  had  again 
commenced  with  more  dangerous  circumftances  than 
ever.  But  this  war  being  totally  ended  about  99 
B.  C.  no  farther  obftacie  remained.  Marius,  the  con- 
See  Nu-  queror  of  Jugurtha  *  and  the  Cimbri,  undertook  the 
mtidia*  caufe  pf  the  p  ebeians  againft  the  fenate  and  patricians. 

Having  affociated  himfelf  with  Apuleius  and  Glaucia, 
two  faftious  men,  they  carried  their  proceedings  to 
fuch  a  length,  that  an  open  rebellion  commenced,  and 
Marius  himfelf  was  obliged  to  aft  againft  his  allies. 
Peace,  however,  was  for  the  prefent  reftored  by  the 
gnaffacre  of  Apuleius  and  Glaucia,  with  a  great  number 
of  their  followers  ;  upon  which  Marius  thought  proper 
to  leave  the  city. 

While  faftious  men  thus  endeavoured  to  tear  the  re¬ 
public  in  pieces,  the  attempts  of  well-meaning  people 
to  heal  thofe  divifions  ferved  only  to  involve  the  ftate 
in  calamities  ftill  more  grievous.  The  confnls  obferved, 
that  many  individuals  of  the  Italian  allies  lived  at 
Rome,  and  falfely  pretended  to  be  Roman  citizens. 
By  means  of  them,  it  was  likewife  perceived,  that  the 
plebeian  party  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  its  power  ; 
as  the  votes  of  thefe  pretended  citizens  were  always  at 
the  fervice  of  the  tribunes.  The  confuls  therefore  got 
a  law  palled,  commanding  all  thofe  pretended  citizens 
to  return  home.  This  was  fo  much  relented  by  the 
Italian  ftates,  that  an  univerfal  defeftion  took  place.  A 
fcheme  was  then  formed  by  M.  Livius  Drufus,  a  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people,  to  reconcile  all  orders  of  men  ;  but 
this  only  made  matters  worfe,  and  procured  his  own  af- 
The  fochl  faflination.  His  death  feemed  a  fignal  for  war.  The 
^7ar*  Marfi,  Peligni,  Samnites,  Campanians,  and  Luca- 
nians,  and  in  fhort  all  the  provinces  from  the  river  Li¬ 
ns  to  the  Adriatic,  revolted  at  once,  and  formed  them- 
&lves  into  a  republic,  in  oppofition  tp  that  of  R  ome. 
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The  haughty  Romans  were  now  made  thoroughly  fen.  Rome, 
fible  that  they  were  not  invincible  :  they  were  defeated 
in  almoft  every  engagement ;  and  mnft  foon  have  yield¬ 
ed,  had  they  not  fallen  upon  a  method  of  dividing 
their  enemies.  A  law  was  patted,  enafting,  that  all 
the  nations  in  Italy,  whofe  alliance  with  Rome  was  in* 
difputable,  fhould  enjoy  the  right  of  Roman  citizens. 

This  drew  off  feveral  nations  from  the  alliance  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  Sylia  taking  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  Roman  armies,  fortune  foon  declared  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 

The  fuccefs  of  Rome  againft  the  allies  ferved  only  to 
bring  greater  miferies  upon  herfelf.  Marius  and  Sylia 
became  rivals  ;  the  former  adhering  to  the  people,  and 
the  latter  to  the  patricians.  Marius  affociated  with  one 
of  the  tribunes  named  Sulpitius  ;  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  railed  fuch  difturbances,  that  Sylia  was  for¬ 
ced  to  retire  from  the  city.  Having  thus  driven  off 
his  rival,  Marius  got  himfelf  appointed  general  againft 
Mithridates  f  king  of  Pontus  ;  but  the  foldiers  refufed  f  ***** 
to  obey  any  other  than  Sylia.  A  civil  war  immediate-^4 
ly  enfued,  in  which  Marius  was  driven  out  in  his  turn, 
and  a  price  fet  upon  his  head  and  that  of  Sulpitius, 
vyith  many  of  their  adherents.  Sulpitius  was  foon  fei- 
zed  and  killed  ;  but  Marius  made  his  efcape.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  cruelties  of  Sylia  rendered 
him  obnoxious  both  to  the  fenate  and  people  ;  and  Cin- 
na,  a  furious  partifan  of  the  Marian  faftion,  being  cho- 
fen  conful,  cited  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduft. 

Upon  this  Sylia  thought  proper  to  fet  out  for  Afia  : 

Marius  was  recalled  from  Africa,  whither  he  had  fled  ; 
and  immediately  on  his  landing  in  Italy,  was  joined  by 
a  great  number  of  fhepherds,  flaves,  and  men  of  defpe- 
rate  fortunes  ;  fo  that  he  loon  faw  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  confiderable  army.  184 

Cinna,  in  the  mean  time,  whom  the  fenators  had  de-  d 
pofed  and  diiven  out  of  Rome,  folicited  and  obtained 
a  powerful  army  from  the  allies;  and  being  joined  by  by 
Sertorius,  a  moft  able  and  experienced  general,  the  Ma 
two,  in  conjanftion  with  Marius,  advanced  towards  the 
capital ;  and  as  their  forces  daily  increaled,  a  fourth 
army  was  formed  under  the  command  of  Papirius  Car- 
bo.  The  fenate  raifed  fome  forces  to  defend  the  city  ; 
but  the  troops  being  vaftly  inferior  in  number,  and 
likewife  inclined  to  the  contrary  fide,  they  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  open  their  gates  to  the  confederates.  Marius 
entered  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  guard,  compofed  of 
flaves,  whom  he  called  his  saris,  and  whom  he 

deligned  to  employ  in  revenging  himfelf  on  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  hr  ft  order  he  gave  theie  affaflins  was,  to 
murder  all  who  came  to  ialute  him,  and  were  not  an- 
fwe red  with  the  like  civility.  As  every  one  was  for¬ 
ward  to  pay  his  compliments  10  the  new  tyrant,  this  or¬ 
der  proved  the  deitruftion  ol  vaft  numbers.  At  laft 
thefe  Bardiseans  abandoned  themfelves  to  fuch  exceffes 
in  every  kind  of  vice,  that  Cinna  and  Sertorius  or¬ 
dered  their  troops  to  fall  upon  them ;  which  being 
inftantly  put  in  execution,  they  were  all  cut  off  to  a 
man. 

By  the  deftruftion  of  his  guards,  Marius  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  necefiity  of  taking  a  method  of  gratifying 
his  revenge  fome  what  more  tedious,  though  equally 
effeftual.  A  conference  was  held  between  the  four 
chiefs,  in  which  Marius  feemed  quite  frantic  with  rage. 
Sertorius  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  fury  ;  but,  being. 
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Rome-  o>?r-ruied  by  Cinna  and  Carbo,  a  refolution  was  taken 
— -v—  to  murder  without  mercy  all  the  fenators  who  had  op- 
pofcd  the  popular  faction.  This  was  immediately  put 
in  execution.  A  general  daughter  commenced,  which 
Jailed  five  days,  and  during  which  the  greateft  part  of 
the  obnoxious  fenators  were  cut  off,  their  heads  lluck 
upon  poles  over-againft  the  roftra,  and  their  bodies 
dragged  with  hooks  into  the  forum,  where  they  were 
left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  Sylla's  lioufe  was  de- 
molilhed,  his  goods  confifcated,  and  he  himfelf  declared 
an  enemy  to  his  country ;  however,  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  efcape. — 
This  mallacre  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  foldiers,  like  as  many  blood- hounds,  were  difper- 
fed  over  the  country  in  fearch  of  thofe*  who  fled.  The 
neighbouring  towns,  villages,  and  all  the  highways, 
fwarmed  with  afTaflins ;  and  on  this  occafion  Plutarch 
obferves  with  great  concern,  that  the  moll  facred  ties 
of  friendfhip  and  hofpftality  are  not  proof  againll  trea¬ 
chery,  in  the  day  of  adverfity,  for  there  were  but  very 
few  who  did  not  difcover  their  friends  who  had  fled  to 
them  for  Iheher. 

This  (laughter  being  over,  Cinna  named  himfelf  and 
Marius  confuls  for  the  enfuing  year ;  and  thefe  tyrants 
feemed  refolved  to  begin  the  new  year  as  they  had 
ended  the  old  one  :  but,  while  they  were  preparing  to 
renew  their  cruelties,  Sylla,  having  proved  victorious 
in  the  eall,  fent  a  long  letter  to  the  fenate,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  many  victories,  and  his  refolution  of  return¬ 
ing  to  Rome,  not  to  reltore  peace  to  his  country,  but 
to  revenge  himfelf  of  his  enemies,  i.  e.  to  deltroy  thofe 
whom  Marius  had  fpared.  This  letter  pccafioned  an 
univerfal  terror.  Marius,  dreading  to  enter  the  lilts 
with  fuch  a  renowned  warrior,  gave  himfelf  up  to  ex- 
cefllve  drinking,  and  died.  His  fon  was  affociated  with 
Cinna  in  the  government,  though  not  in  the  confullhip, 
and  proved  a  tyrant  no  lefs  cruel  than  his  father.  The 
fenate  declared  one  Valerius  Flaccus  general  of  the  for¬ 
ces  in  the  eall,  and  appointed  him  a  confiderable  army; 
but  the  troops  all  to  a  man  deferted  him,  and  joined 
Sylla.  Soon  after,  Cinna  declared  himfelf  conful  a 
third  time,  and  took  for  his  colleague  Papirius  Carbo  ; 
but  the  citizens,  dreading  the  tyranny'of  thefe  inhuman 
monitors,  fled  in  crowds  to  Sylla,  who  was  now  in 
Greece.  To  him  the  fenate  font  deputies,  begging 
that  he  would  have  compaflion  on  his  country,  and  not 
carry  his  refentment  to  fuch  a  length  as  to  begin  a  ci¬ 
vil  war  :  but  he  replied,  that  he  was  coming  to  Rome 
full  of  rage  and  revenge  ;  and  that  all  his  enemies,  if 
the  Roman  people  confented  to  it,  Ihould  perifli  either 
by  the  fword  or  the  axes  of  the  executioners.  Upon 
tliis  feveral  very  numerous  armies  were  formed  againll 
him  ;  but,  through  the  mifeondudt  of  the  generals  who 
commanded  them,  thefe  armies  were  everywhere  de¬ 
feated,  or  went  over  to  the  enemy.  Pompey,  after¬ 
wards  llyled  the  Great ,  fignalized  himfelf  in  this  war, 
and  embraced  the  party  of  Sylla.  The  Italian  nations 
took  fome  one  fide  and  fome  another,  a3  their  different 
inclinations  led  them.  Cinna,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
killed  in  a  tumult,  and  young  Marius  and  Carbo 
fucceeded  him  ;  but  the  former  having  ventured 
an  engagement  with  Sylla,  was  by  him  defeated, 
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fly  to  Prasnelte,  where  he  was  clofely 


Thus  was  Rome  reduced  to  the  lowell  degree  of 
mifery,  when  one  Pontius  Telelinus,  a  Samnite  of  great 
experience  in  war,  proje&ed  the  total  ruin  of  the  city.  Ron^n 
.h/d>1<ned>.  0r  pretended  to  join,  the  generals  of  the'utmoft 
the  Marian  faction  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  ;  and  danger 
therefore  marched  towards  Prasnefte,  as  if  he  defigned  from 
to  relieve  Mdrius,  By  this  means  he  drew  Sylla  and^nus  a 
Pompey  away  from  the  capital;  and  then,  decamping' bamrmc~ 
in  the  night,  over-reached  thefe  two  generals,  and  by 
break  of  day  was  within  10  furlongs  of  the  Collatinc 
gate.  He  then  pulled  off  the  malic  ;  and  declaring 
himfelf  as  much  an  enemy  to  Marius  as  to  Sylla,  told 
his  troops,  that  it  was  not  bis  defign  to  afiilt  one  Ro- 
man  againll  another,  but  to  dellroy  the  whole  race. 

“  Let  fire  and  fword  ( Paid  he)  dellroy  all ;  let  no  quar¬ 
ter  be  given  ;  mankind  can  never  be  free  as  long  as  one 
Roman  is  left  alive.” — Never  had  this  proud  metropo¬ 
lis  been  in  greater  danger  ;  nor  ever  had  any  city  a  more 
narrow  efcape.  The  Roman  youth,  marched  out  to  - 
oppofe  him,  but  were  driven  back  with  great  daughter. 

Sylla  himfelf  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to  his 
camp.  Telefinus  advanced  with  more  fury  than  ever  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  other  wing  of  his  army  ha- 
ving  been  defeated  by  M.  Craffus,  the  victorious  gene¬ 
ral  attacked  the  body  where  Telelinus  commanded,  and 
by  putting  them  to  flight,  faved  his  country  from  the 
molt  imminent  danger.  ^ 

Sylla,  having  now*  no  enemy  to  fear,  marched  firll  Monftrou*** 
to  Atemn®,  and  thence  to  Rome.  From  the  former  cruelty 
city  he  carried  8000  prifoners  to  Rome,  and  caufed SyUa’ 
them  all  to  be  iraffacred  at  once  in  the  circus.  His 
cruelty  next  fell  upon  the  Prasnellines,  12,000  of  whom 
were  waflacred  without  mercy.  Young  Marius  had 
killed  himfelf,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  fuch  a  cruel  enemy.  Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of 
Norba,  a  city  of  Campania,  finding  theinfelves  unable 
to  refill  the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  fet  fire  to  their  houfes, 
and  all  perilhed  in  the  flames.  The  taking  of  thefe 
cities  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  but  not  to  the  cruel¬ 
ties^  of  Sylla.  Having  affembled  the  people  in  the  co¬ 
rn  itinm,  he  told  the*1-,  that  he  was  refolved  not  to  fpare 
a  tingle  perfpn  who  had  borne  arrrs  againlthim.  This 
cruel  refolution  he  put  in  execution  with  the  rroll  un¬ 
relenting  vigour  ;  and  having  at  lafl  cut  off  all  thofe 
whom  he.  thought  capable  of  oppofing  him,  Sylla 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  perpetual  didlator, 
or,  in  other  words,  king  and  abfolute  fovereign  of 
Rome..  1 8  s? 

This  revolution  happened  about  80  B.  C.  and  from  He  is  pro~- 
this  time  vte  may  date  the  lofs  of  the  Roman  liberty,  claimed 
Sylla  indeed  refigned  his  power  in  two  years  ;  but  the  Pr*TetuaR  : 
citizens  of  Ro  ne  having  once  fubmitted,  were  ever 
after  more  inclined  to  fubmit  to  a  matter.  Though 
individuals  retained  the  fame  enthufialtic  notions  of  li¬ 
berty  as  before,  yet  the  minds  of  the  generality  feem 
fro  n  this  tire  to.  have  inclined  towards  monarchy*.  - 
New.  mailers  were  indeed  already  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
public.  Caefar  and  Pompey  had  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  the  felves  by  their  martial  exploits,  and  were 
already  rivals.  They  were,,  however,  for  fome  ti  e 
prevented  fro  n  raffing  any  disturbances  by  being  kept- 
at  a  difiance  from  each  other.  Sertorius,  one  of  the 
generals  of  the.  Marian  faction,  and  the  only  one  of. 
them  poffefTed  either  of  honour  or  probity,  had  retired  * 
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Into  Spain,  where  he  ere&ed  a  republic  independent  of 
Ro  ne.  Pompey  and  Metellus,  two  of  the  bed  reputed 
generals  m  Rome,  were  fent  againd  hi  n  ;  but  indead 
of  conquering,  they  were  on  all  occafions  conquered 
by  hirv ,  and  obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprife  with 
difgrace.  At  lad  Sertorius  was  treacheroufly  murder¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  traitors,  who  after  his  death  ufurped  the 
command,  being  totally  deditute  of  his  abilites,  were 
ealily  defeated  by  Pompey  :  and  thus  that  general  reap¬ 
ed  an  undeferved  honour  from  concluding  the  war  with 
fuccefs. 

The  Spanifh  war  was  fcarce  ended,  when  a  very 
dangerous  one  was  excited  by  Spartacus,  a  Thracian 
gladiator.  For  fome  time  this  rebel  proved  very  fuc- 
cefsful  ;  but  at  lad  was  totally  defeated  and  killed  by 
C radii s.  The  fugitives,  however,  rallied  again,  to 

the  number  of  5000  ;  but,  being  totally  defeated  by 
Pompey,  the  latter  took  occafion  from  thence  to  claim 
and  C'ra fius glory  which  wasjudly  due  to  Craffus.  Being  thus 
afliime  become  extremely  popular,  and  fetting  no  bounds  to 
his  ambition,  he  was  chofen  .conful  along  with  Crafius. 
Both  generals  were  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies  ; 
and  a  conted  between  them  immediately  began  about 
who  fhould  fird  lay  down  their  arms.  With  difficulty 
they  were  in  appearance  reconciled,  and  immediately 
began  to  oppofe  one  another  in  a  new  way.  Pompey 
courted  the  favour  of  the  people,  by  reindating  the 
tribunes  in  their  ancient  power,  which  had  been  greatly 
abridged  by  Sy'lla.  Craffus,  though  naturally  covetous, 
entertained  the  populace  with  furprifing  profufion  at 
1  c,oco  tables,  and  at  the  fame  time  didributed  corn 
fufficient  to  maintain  their  families  for  three  months.— 
Thefe  prodigious  expences  will  feem  lefs  furprifing, 
when  we  confider  that  Craffus  was  the  richeff  man  in 
■Rome,  and  that  his  edate  amounted  to  upwards  of 
7000  talents,  i.  e.  1,356,250  k  derling.  Notwithdand- 
ing  his  utmod  efforts,  however,  Pompey  dill  had  the 
fuperiority ;  and  was  therefore  propofed  as  a  proper 
perfon  to  be  employed  for  clearing  the  feas  of  pirates. 

In  this  new  dation  a  mod  extenfive  power  was  to  be 
granted  to  him.  He  was  to  have  an  abfolute  authority 
for  three  years  over  all  the  feas  within  the  draits  or  pil¬ 
lars  of  Hercules,  and  over  all  the  countries  for  the 
jfpace  of  400  furlongs  from  the  fea.  He  was  empower¬ 
ed  to  raife  as  many  foldiers  and  mariners  as  he  thought 
proper  ;  to  take  what  fums  of  money  he  pleafed  out  of 
•the  public  treafuiy  without  being  accountable  for 
them  ;  and  to  choofe  out  of  the  fenate  fifteen  fenators 
to  be  his  lieutenants,  and  to  execute  his  orders  when  he 
himfelf  could  not  be  prefent.  The  fenfible  part  of  the 
people  were  againd  inveding  one  man  with  fo  much 
power  ;  but  the  unthinking  multitude  rendered  all  op- 
pofition  fruitlefs.  The  tribune  Rofcius  attempted  to 
fpeak  againd  it,  but  was  prevented  by  the  clamours  of 
the  people.  He  then  held  up  two  of  his  fingers,  to 
Jhow  that  he  was  for  dividing  that  extenfive  commiffion 
between  two  perfons  :  but  on  this  the  affembly  burft 
out  into  fuch  hideous  outcries,  that  a  crow  flying  acci¬ 
dentally  over  the  comitium,  was  dunned  with  the  noife, 
and  fell  down  among  the  rabble.  This  law  being  agreed 
to,  Pompey  executed  his  commiffion  fo  much  to  the 
public  fatisfaction,  that  on  his  return  a  new  law  was 
.propofed  in  his  favour.  By  this  he  was  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  general  of  all  the  forces  in  Afia  ;  and  as  he  was  dill 
Xo  retain  the  fuvereignty  of  the  feas,  he -was  now  in 
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fa£l  made  Sovereign  of  all  the  Roman  empire.— •  Pur?, 

This  law  was  fupported  by  Cicero  and  Caffar,  the 
former  afpiring  at  the  confulate,  and  the  latter  plea- 
fed  to  fee  the  Romans  fo  readily  appointing  them- 
felves  a  mader.  Pompey,  however,  executed  his  com¬ 
miffion  with  the  utmod  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  com¬ 
pleting  the  conqued  of  Pontus,  Albania,  Iberia,  &c, 
which  had  been  fuccefsfully  begun  by  Sylla  and  L11- 
cullus.  .  .  19° 

But  while  Pompey  was  thus  aggrandifing  himfelf,  C«nfyiracj 
the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  being  fubverted  by  k’atili*. 
a  confpiracy  formed  by  Lucius  Sergius  Catiline.  He 
was  defeended  from  an  illudrious  family  ;  but  having 
quite  ruined  his  edate,  and  rendered  himfelf  infamous 
by  a  feries  of  the  mod  detedabie  crimes,  lie  adociated 
with  a  number  of  others  in  circumdances  fimilar  to 
his  own,  in  order  to  repair  their  broken  fortunes  by 
ruining  their  country.  Their  fcheme  was  to  murder 
the  confuls  together  with  the  greated  part  of  the  fe¬ 
nators,  fet  fire  to  the  city  in  different  places,  and  then 
feize  the  government.  This  wicked  defign  mifearried 
twice  ;  but  was  not  on  that  account  dropped  by  the 
confpirators.  Their  party  increafed  every  day;  and 
both  Caeiar  and  Craffus,  who  fince  the  departure  of 
Pompey  luid  dudied  to  gain  the  affedlions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  far  as  poffible,  were  thought  to  have  been  pi  ivy 
to  the  confpiracy.  At  lad,  however,  the  matter  was 
difeovered  by  means  of  a  young  knight,  who  had  indif- 
creetly  revealed  the  fecret  to  his  paramour.  Catiline 
then  openly  took  the  field,  and  foon  raifed  a  confider- 
able  army  :  but  was  utterly  defeated  and  killed  about 
62  B.  C.  ;  and  thus  the  republic  was  freed  from  the 
prefent  danger. 

In  the  mean  time,  Csefar  continued  to  advance  in 
popularity  and  in  power.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of 
Catiline,  he  was  created  pontifex  maximus  ;  and  after 
that  was  fent  into  Spain,  where  he  fnbdued  feveral  na¬ 
tions  that  had  never  before  been  fubjetf  to  Rome. — 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  his  rival  Pompey  re¬ 
turned  from  the  ead,  and  was  received  with  the  highed 
honours  ;  but  though  dill  as  ambitious  as  ever,  he  now 
affected  extraordinary  modedy,  and  declined  accepting 
of  the  appl^ufe  which  was  offered  him.  His  aim  was 
to  affu  re  a  fovereign  authority  without  feeming  to  de¬ 
fire  it ;  but  he  was  foon  convinced,  that,  it  he  defired 
to  reign  over  his  fellow-citizens,  it  mud  be  by  force  of 
arms.  He  therefore  renewed  his  intrigues,  and  fpared 
no  pains,  however  mean  and  fcandalous,  to  increafe  his 
popularity.  Caefar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  found 
the  fovereignty  divided  between  Craffus  and  Pompey, 
each  of  whom  was  ineffectually  druggling  to  get  the 
better  of  the  other.  Caefar,  no  lefs  ambitious  than  the 
other  two,  propofed  that  they  fhould  put  an  end  to  their 
differences,  and  take  him  for  a  partner  in  their  power.  rp, 
In  fhort,  lie  projected  a  triumvirate,  or  affociation  of  The  firfl 
three  perfons,  ( Pompey,  Craffus,  and  himfelf),  in  which triumvi- 
fhould  be  lodged  the  whole  power  of  the  fenate  andr,ite* 
people  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  their  confederacy  more 
lading,  they  bound  themfelves  by  mutual  oaths  and  pro- 
mifes  to  dand  by  each  other,  and  fuffer  nothing  to  be 
undertaken  or  carried  into  execution  without  the  una¬ 
nimous  confent  of  all  the  three. 

Thus  was  the  liberty  of  the  Romans  taken  away  a 
fecond  time,  nor  did  they  ever  afterwards  recover  it  ; 
though  at  prefent  none  perceived  that  this  was  the  cafe, 

except 
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Rome,  except  Cato.  The  affociation  of  the  triumvirs  was  for 
a  long  time  kept  fecret ;  and  nothing  appeared  to  the 
people  except  the  reconciliation  of  Pompey  and  CrafFus, 
for  which  the  ftate  reckoned  itfelf  indebted  to  Caefar. 
The  firft  confequence  of  the  triumvirate  was  the  con- 
fulfhip  of  Julius  Caefar.  *But  though  this  was  obtained 
by  the  favour  of  Pompey  and  Craffus,  he  found  lilixv- 
felf  difappointed  in  the  colleague  he  wanted  to  affociate 
with  him  in  that  office.  He  had  pitched  upon  one 
whom  he  knew  he  could  manage  as  he  pleafed,  and  dif- 
trlbuted  large  fums  among  the  people  in  order  to  en¬ 
gage  them  to  vote  for  him.  The  fenate,  however,  and 
even  Cato  himfelf,  refolved  to  defeat  the  triumvir  at 
his  own  weapons ;  and  having  therefore  fet  up  another 
candidate,  diftributed  fuch  immenfe  fums  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  that  Caefar,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  riches  he 
had  acquired,  was  forced  to  yield.  This  defeat  pro¬ 
ved  of  fmall  confequence.  Caelar  fet  himfelf  to  engage 
the  affections  of  the  people  ;  and  this  he  did,  by  au 
agrarian  law,  fo  effectually,  that  he  was  in  a  manner 
idolized.  The  law  was  in  itfelf  very  reafonable  and 
juft  ;  neverthelefs,  the  fenate,  perceiving  the  defign 
with  which  it  was  propofed,  thought  themfelves  bound 
to  oppofe  it.  Their  oppoiition,  however,  proved 
fruitless  :  the  conful  Bibulus,  who  (hewed  himfelf  mod 
aCtive  in  his  endeavours  againft  it,  was  driven  out  of 
the  affembly  with  the  greateft  indignity,  and  from  that 
day  became  of  no  confideration  ;  fo  that  Caefar  was 
reckoned  the  foie  conful. 

The  next  ftep  taken  by  Caefar  was  to  fecure  the 
knights,  as  he  had  already  done  the  people  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  he  abated  a  third  of  the  rents  which  they 
annually  paid  into  the  treafury  ;  after  which  he  go¬ 
verned  Rome  with  an  abfolute  fway  during  the  time  of 
his  confulate.  The  reign  of  this  triumvir,  however, 
was  ended  by  his  expedition  into  Gaul,  where  his  mi¬ 
litary  exploits  acquired  him  the  higheft  reputation. — 
Pompey  and  Craffus  in  the  mean  time  became  confuls, 
and  governed  as  defpotically  as  Caefar  himfelf  had  done. 
On  the  expiration  of  their  firft  confulate,  the  republic 
fell  into  a  kind  of  anarchy,  entirely  owing  to  the  difor- 
ders  occafioned  by  the  two  late  confuls.  At  laft,  how¬ 
ever,  this  confufion  was  ended  by  raifing  Craffus  and 
Pompey  to  the  confulate  a  fecond  time.  This  was  no 
fooner  done,  than  a  new  partition  of  the  empire  was 
propofed.  Craffus  was  to  have  Syria  and  all  the  eaftern 
provinces,  Pompey  was  to  govern  Africa  and  Spain, 
and  Caefar  to  be  continued  in  Gaul,  and  all  this  for  the 
fpace  of  five  years.  This  law  was  paffed  by  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  ;  upon  which  Craffus  undertook  an  expedition 
againft  the  Parthkns,  whom  he  Imagined  he  (honld  ea- 
fily  overcome,  and  then  enrich  himfelf  with  their  fpoils  ; 
Caefar  applied  with  great  afiiduity  to  the  completing  of 
the  conqueft  of  Gaul ;  and  Pompey  having  nothing  to 
do  in  his  province,  ftaid  at  Rome  to  govern  the  republic 
alone. 

The  affairs  of  the  Romans  were  now  haftening  to  a 
crifis.  Craffus,  having  oppreffed  all  the  provinces  of 
the  eaft,  was  totally  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Par- 
*See  Par -  thians*  ;  after  which  the  two  great  rivals  Caefar  and 
thta.  Pompey  were  left  alone,  without  any  third  perfon  who 

RivaUhi  could  hold  the  balance  between  them,  or  prevent  the 

of  Cxfar  deadly  quarrels  which  were  about  to  enfue.  Matters, 
and  Pom-  however,  continued  pretty  quiet  till  Gaul  was  reduced 
Pey*  to  a  Roman  province  §.  The  queftion  then  was,  whe- 
§  ate  Gaul.  Vol.  XVI.  Parti. 


ther  Caefar  or  Pompey  fhould  firft  refign  the  command  Rome, 
of  their  armies,  and  return  to  the  rank  of  private  per- 
fous.  As  both  parties  faw,  that  whoever  firft  laid  down 
his  arms  muft  of  courfe  fubmit  to  the  other,  both  re  fi¬ 
fed  to  difarm  themfelves.  As  Caefar,  however,  had 
amaffed  immenfe  riches  in  Gaul,  he  was  now  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  not  only  to  maintain  an  army  capable  of  vying  with 
Pompey,  but  even  to  buy  over  the  leading  men  in  Rome 
to  his  intereft.  One  of  the  confuls,  named  JEmilius 
Paulus,  coft  him  no  lefs  than  1500  talents,  or  3 10,62  5 1. 
fterling;  but  the  other,  named  Marcellus>  could  not  be 
gained  at  any  price.  Pompey  had  put  at  the  head  of 
the  tribunes  one  Scribonius  Curio,  a  young  patrician  of 
great  abilities,  but  fo  exceedingly  debauched  and  extra¬ 
vagant,  that  he  owed  upwards  of  four  millions  and  a 
half  of  our  money.  Caefar,  by  enabling  him  to  fatisfy 
his  creditors,  and  fupplying  him  with  money  to  purfue 
his  debaucheries,  fecured  him  in  his  intereft  ;  and  Curio, 
without  feeraing  to  be  in  Caefar's  intereft,  found  means 
to  do  him  the  moft  effential  fervice.  He  propofed  that 
both  generals  fhouid  be  recalled  ;  being  well  affured  that 
Pompey  would  never  confent  to  part  with  his  army, 
or  lay  down  the  government  of  Spain  with  which  lie 
had  been  invefted,  fo  that  Caefar  might  draw  from  Pom- 
pey’s  refufal  a  pretence  for  continuing  himfelf  in  his 
province  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  This  propofal  threw 
the  oppofite  party  into  great  embarraffments  ;  and  while 
both  profeffed  their  pacific  intentions,  both  continued 
in  readinefs  for  the  moft  obftinate  and  bloody  war. — 

Cicero  took  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  mediator  ;  but 
Pompey  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation. 

The  orator,  furprifed  to  find  him  fo  obftinate,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  negle&ed  to  ftrengthen  his  army, - 
afked  him  with  what  forces  he  defigned  to  make  head 
againft  Caefar?  To  which  the  other  anfwered,  that  he 
needed  but  ftamp  with  his  foot,  and  an  army  would  ftai  t 
up  out  of  the  ground.  This  confidence  he  affumed  be- 
caufe  he  perfuaded  himfelf  that  Caefaris  men  would 
abandon  him  if  matters  came  to  extremities.  Caefar, 
however,  though  he  affe&ed  great  moderation,  yet  kept 
himfelf  in  readinefs  for  the  word  ;  and  therefore,  when 
the  fenate  parted  the  fatal  decree  for  a  civil  war,  he  was 
not  in  the  leaft  alarmed.  This  decree  was  iffued  in  the  rhe  decree 
year  49  B.  C.  and  was  expreffed  in  the  following  words:  for  a  civil 
“  Let  the  confuls  for  the  year,  the  proconful  Pompey, war* 
the  praetors,  and  all  thofe  in  or  near  Rome  who  have 
been  confuls,  provide  for  the  public  fafety  by  the  mod 
proper  means.’’  This  decree  was  no  fooner  paffed,  than 
the  conful  Marcellus  went,  with  his  colleague  Lentulus, 
to  an  houfe  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town,  where 
Pompey  then  was  ;  and  prefenting  him  with  a  fword, 

66  We  require  you  (faid  he)  to  take  upon  you  with  this 
the  defence  of  the  republic,  and  the  command  of  her 
troops.”  Pompey  obeyed  ;  and  Caefar  was  by  the  fame 
decree  divefted  of  his  office,  and  one  Lucius  Domitius 
appointed  to  fucceed  him,  the  new  governor  being  em¬ 
powered  to  raife  4000  men  in  order  to  take  poffeffion 
of  his  province. 

War  being  thus  r^olved  on,  the  fenate  and  Pompey 
began  to  make  the  neceffary  preparations  for  oppofing 
Caefar.  The  attempt  of  the  latter  to  withftand  their 
authority  they  termed  a  tumuli ;  from  which  contempti¬ 
ble  epithet  it  appeared  that  they  either  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  dread,  the  enemy  whom  they  were  bringing 
upon  themfelves.  However,  they  ordered  30,000  Ro- 
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Rome,  man  forces  to  be  aflembled,  together  with  as  many  fo* 
reign  troops  as  Pompey  (hould  think  proper ;  the  ex- 
pence  of  which  armament  was  defrayed  from  the  public 
treafury.  The  governments  of  provinces,  and  all  pub¬ 
lic  honours,  were  bellowed  upon  fuch  as  were  remark¬ 
able  for  their  attachment  to  Pompey  and  their  enmity  to 
C?efar.  The  latter,  however,  was  by  no  means  wanting 
in  what  concerned  his  own  interell.  Three  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes  who  had  been  his  friends  were  driven  out  of  Rome, 
and  arrived  in  his  camp  difguifed  like  (laves.  Casfar 
fhowed  them  to  his  army  in  this  ignominious  habit  ; 
and,  fetting  forth  the  iniquity  of  the  fenate  and  patri¬ 
cians,  exhorted  his  men  to  (land  by  their  general  under 
whom  they  had  ferved  fo  long  with  fuccefs  ;  and  finding 
by  their  acclamations  that  he  could  depend  on  them,  he 
*94  refolved  to  begin  hollilities  immediately.  , 

Koftihties  rpj^e  defign  of  Csefar  was  to  make  himfelf  mailer 
Cse&r.  ^  Ariminum,  a  city  bordering  upon  Cifalpine  Gaul, 
and  confequently  a  part  of  his  province ;  but  as  this 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  of  war,  he  re¬ 
folved  to  keep  his  defign  as  private  as  poffible.  At  that 
time  he  himfelf  was  at  Ravenna,  from  whence  he  fent 
a  detachment  towards  the  Rubicon,  defiring  the  officer 
who  commanded  it  to  wait  for  him  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  The  next  day  he  affilled  at  a  fhow  of  gladiators, 
and  made  a  great  entertainment.  Towards  the  clofe  of 
the  day  he  rofe  from  table,  defiring  his  guells  to  llay 
till  he  came  back,  which  he  Paid  would  be  very  foon  ; 
but,  inllead  of  returning  to  the  company,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  fet  out  for  the  Rubicon,  having  left  orders  to  fome 
of  his  moll  intimate  friends  to  follow  him  through  dif¬ 
ferent  roads,  to  avoid  being  obferved.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Rubicon,  which  parted  Cifalpine  Gaul  from  Ita¬ 
ly,  the  fucceeding  misfortunes  of  the  empire  occurred 
to  his  mind,  and  made  him  helitate.  Tuining  then  to 
Afmius  Pollio,  “  If  I  do  not  crofs  the  river  (faid  he), 

I  am  undone  ;  and  if  I  do  crofs  it,  how  many  calami¬ 
ties  fhall  I  by  this  means  bring  upon  Rome  !”  Having 
thus  fpoken,  he  mufed  a  few  minutes  ;  and  then  crying 
out,  “  The  die  is  cad,”  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  eroding  it,  marched  with  all  poffible  fpeed  to 
Ariminum,  which  he  reached  and  furprifed  before  day¬ 
break.  From  thence,  as  he  had  but  one  legion  with 
him,  he  difpatched  orders  to  the  formidable  army  he 
had  left  in  Gaul  to  crofs  the  mountains  and  join  him. 

The  a&ivity  of  Casfar  llruck  the  oppofite  party  with 
the  greatell  terror  ;  and  indeed  not  without  reafonj  for 
they  had  been  extremely  negligent  in  making  prepara¬ 
tions  againll  fuch  a  formidable  opponent.  Pompey 
himfelf,  no  lefs  alarmed  than  the  reft,  left  Rome  with  a 
defign  to  retire  to  Capua,  where  he  had  two  legions 
whom  he  had  formerly  draughted  out  of  Caefar’s  army. 
He  communicated  his  intended  flight  to  the  fenate  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  acquainted  them,  that  if  any  magillrate 
or  fenator  refufed  to  follow  him,  he  Ihould  be  treated  as 
a  friend  to  Casfar  and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  In  the 
mean  time  Caefar,  having  railed  new  troops  in  Cifalpine 
Gaul,  fent  Marc  Antony  with  a  detachment  to  feize 
Aretium,  and  fome  other  officers  to  fecure  Pifaurum 
and  Fanum,  while  he  himfelf  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  thirteenth  legion  to  Auximum,  which  opened  its 
Take«feve-gates  to  him.  From  Auximum  he  advanced  into  Pi- 
ral  towns,  cenum,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  twelfth  legion  from 
Tranfalpine  Gaul.  As  Picenum  readily  fubmitted  to 
him,  he  led  his  forces  againft  Corfinium,  the  capital  of 


the  Peligni,  which  Domitus  Ahenobarbus  defended  Rome, 
with  thirty  cohorts.  But  Caefar  no  fooner  invefted  it, 
than  the  garrifon  betrayed  their  commander,  and  deli¬ 
vered  him  up  with  many  fenators,  who  had  taken  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  place,  to  Caefar,  who  granted  them  their 
lives  and  liberty.  Domitius,  fearing  the  refentment  of 
the  conqueror,  had  ordered  one  of  his  (laves,  whom  he 
ufed  as  a  phyfician,  to  give  him  adofe  of  poifon.  When 
he  came  to  experience  the  humanity  of  the*  conqueror, 
he  lamented  his  misfortune,  and  blamed  the  haftinefs 
of  his  own  refoiution.  But  his  phyfician,  who  had  on¬ 
ly  given  him  a  (leeping  draught,  comforted  him,  and 
received  his  liberty  as  a  reward  for  his  affe&ion. 

Pompey,  thinking  himfelf  no  longer  fafe  at  Capua  Befieges 
after  the  redu&ion  of  Corfinium,  retired  to  Brundu-  Pompey, 
fium,  with  a  defign  to  carry  the  war  into  the  eaft,  ^fcapes 
where  all  the  governors  were  his  creatures.  Caefar  fol-ggm  ’ra 
lowed  him  clofe ;  and  arriving  with  his  army  before 
Brundulium,  invefted  the  place  on  the  landslide,  and 
undertook  to  (hut  up  the  port  by  a  (laccado  of  his  own 
invention.  But,  before  the  work  was  completed,  the 
fleet  which  had  conveyed  the  two  confuls  with  thirty 
cohorts  to  Dyrrhachium  being  returned,  Pompey  re¬ 
folved  to  make  his  efcape,  which  he  conduced  with  all 
the  experience  and  dexterity  of  a  great  officer.  He 
kept  his  departure  very  fecret ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
made  ail  necelfary  preparations  for  the  facilitating  of  it. 

In  the  lirft  place,  he  walled  up  the  gates,  then  dug  deep 
and  wide  ditches  crofs  all  the  (Ireets,  except  only  thofe 
two  that  led  to  the  port ;  in  the  ditches  he  planted 
(harp  pointed  Hakes,  covering  them  with  hurdles  and 
earth.  After  thefe  precautions,  he  gave  exprefs  orders 
that  all  the  citizens  (hould  keep  within  doors,  left  they 
(hould  betray  his  defign  to  the  enemy  ;  and  then,  in  the 
fpace  of  three  days,  embarked  all  his  troops,  except 
the  light-armed  infantry,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the 
walls  ;  and  thefe  likewife,  on  a  fignal  given,  abandon¬ 
ing  their  polls,  repaired  with  great  expedition  to  the 
(hips.  Caefar,  perceiving  the  walls  unguarded,  ordered 
his  men  to  fcale  them,  and  make  what  halle  they  could 
after  the  enemy.  In  the  heat  of  the  purfuit,  they  would 
have  fallen  into  the  ditches  which  Pompey  had  prepared 
for  them,  had  not  the  Brundufians  warned  them  of  the 
danger,  and,  by  many  windings  and  turnings,  led  them 
to  the  haven,  where  they  found  all  the  fleet  under  fail, 
except  two  veflels,  which  had  run  aground  in  going 
out  of  the  harbour.  Thefe  Caefar  took,  made  the 
foldiers  on  board  prifoners,  and  brought  them  alhore. 

Caefar,  feeing  himfelf,  by  the  flight  of  his  rival,  maf- 
ter  of  all  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  fea,  was  defirous 
to  follow  and  attack  him  before  he  was  joined  by  the 
fupplies  which  he  cxpe&ed  from  Alia.  But  being  des¬ 
titute-  of  (hipping*  he  refolved  to  go  firll  to  Rome,  and 
fettle  fome  fort  of  government  there  ;  and  then  pafs  in¬ 
to  Spain,  to  dr;ve  from  thence  Pompey’s  troops,  who 
had  taken  polfeffion  of  that  great  continent,  under  the 
command  of  Afranius  and  Petreius.  Before  he  left 
Brundufmm,  he  fent  Scribonius  Curio  with  three  legions, 
into  Sicily,  and  ordered  Valerius,  one  of  his  lieute* 
nants,  to  get  together  what  (hips  he  could,  and  crofs 
over  with  one  legion  into  Sardinia.  Cato,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  Sicily,  upon  the  firft  news  of  Curio’s  land¬ 
ing  there,  abandoned  the  ifland,  and  retired  to  the 
camp  of  the  confuls  at  Dyrrhachium  ;  and  Valerius, 
no  fooner  appeared  with  his  fmall  fleet  off  Sardinia* 
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Howe,  than  the  Caralitini,  now  the  Inhabitants  of  Cagliari, 
drove  out  Aurelius  Cotta,  who  commanded  tlere  for 
the  fenate,  and  put  Caefar’ s  lieutenant  in  pofTefiion  both 
197  of  their  city  and  illand. 

Csefar  goes  In  the  mean  time  the  general  himfelf  advanced  to- 
to  Rome,  wards  Rome  ;  and  on  his  march  wrote  to  all  the  feria- 
tors  then  in  Italy,  defiring  them  to  repair  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  afiift  him  with  their  eounfel.  Above  all,  he 
was  defirous  to  fee  Cicero  ;  but  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  return  to  Rome.  As  Caefar  drew  near  the  ca¬ 
pital,  he  quartered  his  troops  in  the  neighbouring  mu- 
nicipia  ;  and  then  advancing  to  the  city,  out  of  a  pre¬ 
tended  refpedl  to  the  ancient  cuftoms,  he  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  fuburbs,  whether  the  whole  city  crowd¬ 
ed  to  fee  the  famous  conqueror  of  Gaul,  who  had  been 
abfent  near  ten  years.  And  now  fuch  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  as  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge  reaffumed 
their  fun&ions,  mounted  the  roftra,  and  endeavoured  by 
their  fpeeches  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  head  of 
their  party.  Marc  Antony  particularly,  and  Caflius 
X^onginus,  two  of  Caefar’ s  moft  zealous  partifans,  moved 
that  the  fenate  fhonld  meet  in  the  fuburbs,  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  might  give  them  an  account  of  his  condudl.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  fuch  of  the  fenators  as  were  at  Rome  affem- 
bled  ;  when  Caefar  made  a  fpeech  in  juftification  of  all 
his  proceedings,  and  concluded  his  harangue  with  pro- 
poflng  a  deputation  to  Pompey,  with  offers  of  an  ac¬ 
commodation  in  an  amicable  manner.  He  even  de fired 
the  confcript  fathers,  to  whom  in  appearance  he  paid 
^reat  deference,  to  nominate  feme  of  their  venerable 
body  to  carry  propofals  of  peace  to  the  confuls,  and  the 
general  of  the  confular  army  ;  but  none  of  the  fenators 
would  take  upon  him  that  commifiion.  He  then  began 
to  think  of  providing  himfelf  with  the  neceffary  films 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  public 
treafury.  But  Metellus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  oppofed 
him  ;  alleging  a  law  forbidding  any  one  to  open  the 
treafury,  but  in  the  prefence  and  with  the  confent  of 
the  confuls.  Caefar,  however,  without  regarding  the 
tribune,  went  dire&ly  to  the  temple  of  Saturn,  where 
the  public  money  was  kept.  But  the  keys  of  the  trea¬ 
fury  having  been  carried  away  by  the  conful  Lentulus, 
he  ordered  the  doors  to  be  broken  open.  This  Metel¬ 
lus  oppofed  :  but  Caefar,  in  a  paffion,  laying  his  hand 
19g  on  his  (word,  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  gave  him  any 
Supplies  farther  diliurbance  ;  which  fo  terrified  Metellus,  that 
himfelf  he  withdrew.  Caefar  took  out  of  the  treafury,  which 
with  mo-  was  ev€r  after  at  hJg  command,  an  immenfe  fum  ;  fome 
thJ public  %’  300,000  pounds  weight  of  gold.  With  this  fupply 
treafury.  of  money  he  raifed  troops  all  over  Italy,  and  fent  go¬ 
vernors  into  all  the  provinces  fubject  to  the  republic. 

Caefar  now  made  Marc  Antony  commander  in  chief 
of  the  armies  in  Italy,  fent  his  brother  C.  Antonius  to 
govern  Illyricnm,  afilgned  Cifalpine  Gaul  to  Licinius 
Craffus,  appointed  M.  iEmiluis  Lepidus  governor  of 
the  capital;  and  having  got  together  fome  (hips  to 
cruife  in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  Teas,  he  gave 
the  command  of  one  of  his  fleets  to  P.  Cornelius  Do- 
labella,  and  of  the  other  to  young  Hortenfms,  the  fon 
of  the  famous  orator.  As  Poir.pey  had  fent  governors 
into  the  fame  provinces,  by  this  means  a  general  war 
was  kindled  in  almofl  all  the  parts  of  the  known  world. 
XIowever,  Caefar  would  not  trull  any  of  his  lieutenants 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  which  was  Pom- 
pey’s  favourite  province,  but  took  it  upon  himfelf ;  and 


having  fettled  his  affairs  in  great  hafte  at  Rome,  re-  Rome, 
turned  to  Ariminum,  affembled  his  legions  there,  and  - — v~* 
palling  the  Alps,  entered  Tranfalpine  Gaul.  There  he 
was  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles  had  re- 
folved  to  refufe  him  entrance  into  their  city ;  and  that 
T.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  whom  he  had  generoufly 
pardoned  and  fet  at  liberty  after  the  reduction  of  Gor- 
finium,  had  fet  fail  for  Marfeilles  with  feven  galleys, 
having  on  board  a  great  number  of  his  clients  and 
Haves,  with  a  defign  to  raife  the  city  in  favour  of  Pom¬ 
pey.  C 2e far,  thinking  it  dangerous  to  let  the  enemy 
take  pofTefiion  of  fuch  an  important  place,  fent  for  the 
15  chief  magillrates  of  the  city,  and  advifed  them  not 
to  begin  a  war  with  him,  but  rather  follow  the  example 
of  Italy,  and  fubmit.  The  magillrates  returned  to  the 
city,  and  foon  after  informed  him  that  they  were  to 
Hand  neuter ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Domitius  arriving 
with  his  fmall  fquadron,  was  received  into  the  city,  and 
declared  general  of  all  their  forces.  Hereupon  Cxfar 
immediately  in  veiled  the  town  with  three  legions,  and 
ordered  twelve  galleys  to  be  built  at  Arelas,  now  Arksy 
in  order  to  block  up  the  port.  But  as  the  fiege  was 
like  to  detain  him  too  long,  he  left  C.  Trebonius  to 
carry  it  on,  and  D.  Brutus  to  command  the  fleet,  while 
he  continued  his  march  into  Spain,  where  he  began  the 
war  with  all  the  valour,  ability,  and  fuccefs  of  a  great 
general.  Pompey  had  three  generals  in  this  continent, 
which  was  divided  into  two  Roman  provinces.  Varro 
commanded  in  Farther  Spain  ;  and  Petreius  and  Afra- 
nius,  with  equal  power,  and  two  confiderable  armies, 
in  Hither  Spain.  Caefar,  while  he  was  yet  at  Marfeilles, 
fent  Q^Fabius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with  three  legions, 
to  take  pofTefiion  of  the  paffes  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
Afranius  had  feized.  Fabius  executed  his  commifiion 
with  great  braveiy,  entered  Spain,  and  left  the  way  open 
for  Caefar,  who  quickly  followed  him.  As  foon  as  he 
had  eroded  the  mountains,  he  fent  out  fcouts  to  obierve 
the  fituation  of  the  enemy ;  by  whom  he  was  informed, 
that  Afranius  and  Petreius  having  joined  their  forces, 
confifling  of  five  legions,  20  cohorts  of  the  natives,  and 
5000  horfe,  were  advantageoufly  polled  on  an  hill  of  an 
eafy  afeent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilerda,  now  Lerida , 
in  Catalonia.  Upon  this  advice  Caefar  advanced  within 
fight  of  the  enemy,  and  encamped  in  a  plain  between 
the  Sicoris  and  Cinga,  now  the  Segro  and  Cine  a.  Be-  r*t?*|ce(j 
tween  the  eminence  on  which  Afranius  had  polled  him-  to  great 
felf,  and  the  city  of  Ilerda,  was  a  fmall  plain,  and  in  the  d  ft  efs  in 
middle  of  it  a  riling  ground,  which  Caefar  attempted  to  Spain, 
feize,  in  order  to  cut  off  by  that  means  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  enemy’s  camp  and  the  city,  from 
whence  they  had  all  their  provifions.  'Phis  occafioned 
a  lharp  difpute  between  three  of  Caefar’ s  legions  and  an 
equal  number  of  the  enemy,  which  laded  five  hours  with 
equal  fuccefe,  both  parties  claiming  the  vidory.  Bui 
after  all,  Afranius’s  men,  who  had  nrll  feized  the  poll,  , 

maintained  themfelves  in  poffeiiion  of  it  in  ipite  of  Cx- 
far’s  utmoll  efforts.  Two  days  utter  this  battle,  conti¬ 
nual  rains,  with  the  melting  of  the  lhow  911  the  moun¬ 
tains,  fo  iwelled  the  two  rivers  between  which  Cxfar 
was  encamped,  that  they  overflowed,  broke  down  his 
bridges,  and  laid  under  water  the  neighbouring  country 
to  a  great  didance.  Xlns  cut  off  the  communication 
between  his  camp  and  the  cities  that  had  declared  for 
him  ;  and  reduced  him  to  fuch  ilraits,  that  his  army 
was  ready  to  die  for  famine,  wheat  being  fold  in  hifc 
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camp  at  50  Roman  denarii  per  bufliclj  that  is*  1 1*  12  b»  the  affe£tions  both 
>— w —  ^  d.  fterling.  He  tried  to  rebuild  his  bridges,  but  in 

vain ;  the  violence  of  the  ftream  rendering  all  his  en- 
deavours  fruitlefs. 

Upon  the  news  of  Cwfar’s  diftrefs,  Pompey’s  party 
at  Rome  began  to  take  courage.  Several  perfons  of 
diftinaion  went  to  congratulate  Afranius’s  wife  on  the 
fuccefs  of  her  hufband’s  arms  in  Spain.  Many  of  the 
fenators  who  had  hitherto  flood  neuter,  haftened  to 
Pompey’s  camp,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Csefar  was 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  all  hopes  of  his  party 
loft.  Of  this  number  was  Cicero  ;  who,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remonllrances  of  Atticus,  or  the  letters 
Csefar  himfelf  wrote  to  him,  defiring  him  to  join  nei¬ 
ther  party,  he  left  Italy,  and  landed  at  Dyrrhachium, 
where  Pompey  received  him  with  great  marks  of  joy 
2CO  and  friendlhip.  But  the  joy  of  Pompey’s  party  was 
Overcomes  not  long-lived.  For  Csefar,  after  having  attempted  fe- 
hisdifiicul-  veral  times  in  vain  to  rebuild  his  bridges,  caufed  boats 
and  re. to  be  made  with  all  poffible  expedition ;  and  while  the 
enemy  were  diverted  by  endeavouring  to  intercept  the 
fuccours  that  were  fent  him  from  Gaul,  he  laid  hold  of 
that  opportunity  to  convey  his  boats  in  the  night  on 
carriages  2  2  miles  from  his  camp  ;  where  with  won¬ 
derful  quicknefs  a  great  detachment  pafied  the  Sicoris, 
and  encamping  on  the  oppofite  bank  unknown  to  the 
enemy,  built  a  bridge  in  two  days,  opened  a  commu¬ 
nication  Vith  the  neighbouring  country,  received  the 
fupplies  from  Gahl,  and  relieved  the  wants  of  his  fol- 
diers.  Csefar  being  thus  delivered  from  danger,  pur- 
fued  the  armies  of  Afrauius  and  Petreius  with  fuch  fu- 
perior  addrefs  and  conduct,  that  he  forced  them  to  fub- 
mit  without  coming  to  a  battle,  and  by  that  means  be¬ 
came  mailer  of  all  Hither  Spain.  I  he  two  generals 
dilbanded  their  troops,  fent  them  out  of  the  province, 
and  returned  to  Italy,  after  having  folemnly  promifed 
never  to  alfemble  forces  again,  or  make  war  upon  Cae- 
far.  Upon  the  news  of  the  reduction  of  Hither  Spain, 
the  Spaniards  in  Farther  Spain,  and  one  Roman  legion, 
deferted  from  Varro,  Pompey’s  governor  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  which  obliged  him  to  furrender  his  other  legion 
and  all  his  money. 

Csefar  having  thus  reduced  all  Spain  in  a  few  months, 
appointed  Caffius  Longinus  to  govern  the  two  provinces 
with  four  legions,  and  then  returned  to  Marfeilles  ; 
which  city  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  furrendering  after 
a  moft  vigorous  refiftance.  Though  the  inhabitants  had 
by  their  late  treachery  deferved  a  fevere  punifhment,  yet 
lie  granted  them  their  lives  and  liberty ;  but  ftripped 
their  arfenals  of  arms,  and  obliged  them  to  deliver  up 
all  their  fhips.  From  Marfeilles  Csefar  marched  into 
Cifalpine  Gaul;  and  from  thence  haftened  to  Rome, 
where  lie  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  grandeur. 

He  found  the  city  in  a  very  different  ftate  from  that  in 
which  he  had  left  it.  Moft  of  the  fenators  and  magi- 
Rome,  and  ftrates  were  fled  to  Pompey  at  Dyrrhachium.  How¬ 
ls  created  ever,  there  were  ftill  praetors  there  ;  and  among  them 
M.  iEmilius  Lepidus,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
triumvirs  with  06tavius  and  Marc  Antony.  The  prae¬ 
tor,  to  ingratiate  himfelf-  with  Casfar,  nominated  him 
dictator  of  his  own  authority,  and  againft  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  fenate.  Caefar  accepted  the  new  dignity ; 
but  neither  abufed  his  power,  as  Sylla  had  done,  nor 
retained  it  fo  long.  During  the  u  days  of  his  di&a- 
toiflffp,  he  governed  with  great  moderation,  and  gained 
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of  the  people  and  the  patricians.  Rome. 
He  recalled  the  exiles,  granted  the  rights  and  privileges  l— - v— ^ 
of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  and, 
as  pontifex  maximus,  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  the  fa*, 
ccrdotal  colleges  with  his  own  friends.  Though  it  was 
expe£led  that  he  would  have  abfolutely  cancelled  all 
debts  contracted  fince  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  he 
only  reduced  the  intereft  to  one-fourth.  But  the  chief 
ufe  lie  made  of  his  diClatorfhlp  was  to  prefide  at  the 
cleClion  of  confuls  for  the  next  year,  when  he  got  him- 
felf,  and  Servilius  Ifauricus,  one  of  his  moft  zealous  par- 
tifans,  promoted  to  that  dignity. 

And  now  being  1  efolved  to  follow  Pompey,  and  carry  p0q^8 
the  war  into  the  eaft,  he  fet  out  for  Brundufium,  whi-  pompey 
ther  he  had  ordered  12  legions  to  repair  with  all  pof-ruothe 
lible  expedition.  But  011  his  arrival  he  found  only  fiveeaA* 
there.  The  reft,  being  afraid  of  the  dangers  of  the  fea, 
and  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  had  marched 
leifurely,  complaining  of  their  general  for  allowing  them 
no  refpite,  but  hurrying  them  continually  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another.  However,  Csefar  did  not  wait  for  them, 
but  fet  fail  with  only  five  legions  and  600  horfe  in 
the  beginning  of  January.  While  the  reft  were  waiting 
qt  Brundufium  for  fhips  to  tranfport  them  over  into  E- 
pirus,  Csefar  arrived  fafe  with  his  five  legions  in  Cliao- 
nia,  the  northern  part  of  Epirus,  near  the  Ceraunian 
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mountains.  There  lie  landed  his  troops,  and  fent  the 
fhips  back  to  Brundufium  to  bring  over  the  legions  that 
were  left  behind.  The  war  he  was  now  entering  upon 
was  the  moft  difficult  he  had  yet  undertaken.  Pompey 
had  for  a  whole  year  been  affembling  troops  from  all 
the  eaftern  countries.  When  he  left  Italy,  he  had  only 
five  legions ;  but  fmee  his  arrival  at  Dyrrhachium  he 
had  been  reinforced  with  one  from  Sicily,  another  from 
Crete,  and  two  from  Syria.  Three  thoufand  archers, 
fix  cohorts  of  {lingers,  and  feven  thoufand  horfe,  had 
been  fent  him  by  princes  in  alliance  with  Rome.  All 
the  free  cities  of  Afia  had  reinforced  his  army  with 
their  belt  troops  ;  nay,  if  we  give  credit  to  an  hiftorical 
poet,  fuccours  were  brought  him  from  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges  to  the  eaft,  and  from  Arabia  and  Ethiopia 
to  the  fouth  1  at  leaft  it  is  certain,  that  Greece,  Afia 
Minor,  Syria,  Paleftine,  Egypt,  and  all  the  nations  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the^uphrates,  took  up  arms  in 
his  favour.  He  had  almoft  all  the  Roman  knights, 
that  is,  the  flower  of  the  young  nobility,  in  his  lqua- 
drohs,  and  his  legions  conlifted  moftly  of  veterans  inu¬ 
red  to  dangers  and  the  toils  of  war.  Pompey  himfelf 
was  a  general  of  great  experience  and  addrefs ;  and  had 
under  him  fomcof  the  belt  commanders  of  the  republic, 
who  had  formerly  conducted  armies  themfelves.  As 
for  his  navy,  he  had  above  500  fhips  of  war,  befides  a 
far  greater  number  of  fmall  veflels,  which  were  conti¬ 
nually  cruillng  on  the  coafts,  and  intercepted  fuch  fhips 
as  carried  arms  or  provifions  to  the  enemy.  He  had 
likewife  with  him  above  2CO  fenators,  who  formed  a 
more  numerous  fenate  than  that  at  Rome.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  and  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  laft  year’s  con¬ 
fuls,  prefided  in  it ;  but  under  the  direction  of  Pompey 
their  protestor,  who  ordered  them  to  affemble  at  The£- 
falonica,  where  he  built  a  ftately  hall  for  that  purpofe. 
There,  in  one  of  their  affemblies,  at  the  motion  of  Ca¬ 
to,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  Roman  citizen  fhould  be 
put  to  death  but  in  battle,  and  that  no  city  fubjeft  to 
the  republic  fhould  be  facked.  At  the  fame  time  the 
1  cou- 
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Rome,  eonfeript  fathers  affembled  at  ThefTalonica  decreed,  that 
W» -y—  they  alone  reprefented  the  Roman  fenate,  and  that  thofe 
who  relided  at  Rome  were  encouragers  of  tyranny,  and 
friends  to  the  tyrant.  And  indeed,  as  the  flower  of  the 
nobility  was  with  Pompey,  and  the  molt  virtuous  men 
in  the  republic  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  he  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  only  hope  and  fupport  of 
the  public  liberty.  Hence  many  perfons-  of  eminent 
probity,  who  had  hitherto  ftood  neuter,  flocked  to  him 
from  all  parts.  Among  thefe  were  young  Brutus,  who 
afterwards  confpired  again  ft  Caefar,  Tidius  Sextius,  and 
Labienus.  Brutus,  whofe  father  had  been  put  to  death 
in  Galatia  by  Pompey’s  order,  had  never  fpoken  to 
him,  or  fo  much  as  faluted  him  fince  that  time  :  but 
as  he  now  looked  upon  him  as  the  defender  of  die  pub¬ 
lic  liberty,  he  joined  him,  facrificing  therein  his  private 
refentment  to  the  intereft  of  the  public.  Pompey  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  great  joy,  and  was  willing  to  confer 
upon  him  fome  command  ;  but  lie  declined  the  offer. 
Tidius  Sextius,  though  extremely  old  and  lame,  yet 
left  Rome,  and  went  as  far  as  Macedonia  to  join  Pom¬ 
pey  there.  Labienus  likewife  forfook  his  old  benefac¬ 
tor,  under  whom  he  had  ferved  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  Gaulifh  war,  and  went  over  to  his  rival,  though 
Caefar  had  appointed  him  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  on  the  other  fide  the  Alps.  In  fhort,  Pompey  s 
party  grew  into  fuch  reputation,  that  his  caufe  was  ge¬ 
nerally  called  the  good  caufe ,  while  Caefar  s  adheients 
were  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  their  country,  and  abet" 
ao,  tors  of  tyranny. 

Makes  pro-  As  foon  as  Caefar  landed,  he  marched  dire&ly  to 
pof*h  of  Oricum,  the  neareft  city  in  Epirus,  which  was  taken 
sccommo-  without  oppofitiom  The  like  fuccefs  attended  him  at 
which  are  Apollonia,  which  was  in  no  condition  to  ftand  a  flege ; 
rejected.  and  tliefe  two  conquefts  opened  a  way  to  Dyrrhachium, 
where  Pompey  had  his  magazines  of  arms  and  provi- 
fions.  This  fuccefs,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the 
news  that  the  fleet  which  he  had  fent  back  to  Brun- 
dufium  to  tranfport  the  reft  of  his  troops  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  Bibulus,  one  of  Pompey’s  admirals,  who  had 
taken  30,  and  inhumanly  burnt  them  with  the  feamen 
on  board.  This  gave  Caefar  great  uneafmefs,  efpecially 
as  he  heard  that  Bibulus,  with  1 10  fliips  of  war,  had 
taken  poffeflion  of  all  the  harbours  between  Salonium 
and  Oricum ;  fo  that  the  legions  at  Brundufium  could 
not  venture  to  crofs  the  fea  without  great  danger  of 
falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  By  this  Caefar  was  fo 
much  embarrafled,  that  he  made  propofals  of  accom¬ 
modation  upon  very  moderate  terms  ;  being  no  other 
than  that  both  Pompey  and  he  fhould  difband  their  ar¬ 
mies  within  three  days,  renew  their  former  friendfhip 
with  folemn  oaths,  and  return  together  to  Italy.  Tliefe 
propofals  were  fent  by  Vibullius  Rufus,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Pompey,  whom  Caefar  had  twice  taken  prifoner. 
Pompey,  however,  probably  elated^  with  his  late  good 
fortune,  anfwered  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  any 
terms,  left  it  Ihould  be  faid  that  he  owed  his  life  and 
return  to  Italy  to  Caefar’s  favour.  However,  the  latter 
again  fent  one  Vatinius  to  confer  with  Pompey  about  a 
treaty  of  peace.  Labienus  was  appointed  to  receive  the 
propofals  ;  but  while  they  were  conferring  together,  a 
party  of  Pompey’s  men  coming  up  to  them,  difeharged 
their  darts  at  Vatinius  and  thofe  who  attended  him. 
Some  of  the  guards  were  wounded,  and  Vatinius  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaped  with  his  life. 
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In  the  mean  tim’e  Caefar  advanced  towards  Dyrrha- 
chium,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  that  important  place  ;  "A 

but  Pompey  unexpe&edly  appearing,  he  halted  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river  Apfus,  where  he  intrenched  hinr- 
felf,  as  having  but  a  fmall  number  of  troops  in  corn- 
parifon  of  the  formidable  army  which  attended  Pom- 
pey.  The  latter,  however,  notwithftanding  his  fuperi- 
ority,  durft  not  crofs  the  river  in  Caefar’s  light;  fo  that 
the  two  armies  continued  for  fome  time  quiet  in  their 
refpe&ive  camps.  Caefar  wrote  letter  after  letter  to 
Marc  Antony,  who  commanded  the  legions  he  had  left 
in  Italy,  to  come  to  his  afliftance;  but  receiving  no  an- 
fwer,  Caefar  difguifed  himfclf  in  the  habit  of  a  Have, 
and  with  all  imaginable  fecrecy  went  on  board  a  fifher- 
man’s  bark,  with  a  defign  to  go  over  to  Brundufium, 
though  the  enemy’s  fleet  was  cruifmg  on  the  coafts 
both  of  Greece  and  Italy.  This  delign,  however,  mif- 
carried,  by  reafon  of  the  boat  being  put  back  by  con¬ 
trary  winds;  and  thus  Caefar  wasreftored  to  his  foldiers, 
who  had  been  very  uneafy  at  his  abfence.  He  was  no 
fooner  landed  than  he  difpatclied  Pofthumius,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  with  moft  preffmg  orders  to  Marc  Antony, 

Gabinius,  and  Calenus,  to  bring  the  troops  to  him  at 
all  adventures.  Gabinius,  unwilling  to  expofe  all  the 
hopes  of  liis  general  to  the  hazards  of  the  fea,  thought 
it  fafer  to  march  a  great  way  about  by  Illyricum,  and' 
therefore  engaged  all  the  legionaries  lie  could  to  follow 
him  by  land.  But  the  Illyrians,  who  had,  unknown  to 
him,  declared  for  Pompey,  fell  unexpe&edly  upon* him 
and  killed  him  and  his  men,  not  one  efeaping.  Marc 
Antony  and  Calenus,  who  went  by  fea,  were  in  the 
greateft  danger  from  one  of  Pompey’s  admirals ;  but 
had  the  good  luck  to  bring  their  troops  fafe  to  fhore  at 
Nyphoeum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Apollonia.  As- 
foon  as  it  was  known  that  Antony  was  landed,  Pom¬ 
pey  marched  to  prevent  his  joining  Caefar.  On  the 
other  hand,  Caefar  inftantly  decamped,  and  haftening  to 
the  relief  of  his  lieutenant,  joined  him  before  Pompey 
came  up.  Then  Pompey,  not  caring  to  engage  them 
when  united,  retired  to  an  advantageous  poll  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dyrrhachium,  known  by  the  name  of 
Afparagium ,  and  there  encamped.  Caefar  having  thus  at 
length  got  all  his  troops  together,  refolved  to  finifh  the 
war  by  one  general  a&ion,  and  determine  the  fate  of  the 
world,  either  by  his  own  death  or  by  that  of  his  rival. 

To  this  end  he  offered  Pompey  battle,  and  kept  his  ar¬ 
my  a  great  while  drawn  up  in  light  of  the  enemy.  But 
Pompey  declining  an  engagement,  he  decamped,  and 
turned  towards  Dyrrhachium,  as  if  he  deligned  to  fur- 
prife  it,  hoping  by  this  means  to  draw  Pompey  into 
the  plain.  But  Pompey,  looking  upon  the  taking  of 
Dyrrhachium  as  a  chimerical  proje&,  followed  Caefar  at 
fome  diftance,  and  letting  him  draw  near  to  the  city, 
encamped  on  a  hill  called  Petra ,  which  commanded  the 
fea,  whence  he  could  be  fupplied  with  provifions  from 
Greece  and  Afia,  while  Caefar  was  forced  to  bring  corn 
by  land  from  Epirus,  at  a  vaft  expence,  and  through 
many  dangers. 

This  inconvenience  put  Caefar  upon  a  new  defign, 
which  was  to  furround  an  army  far  more  numerous 
than  his  own,  and,  by  fhutting  them  up  within  a  nar¬ 
row  tra&  of  ground,  diftrefs  them  as  much  for  want  of 
forage  as  his  troops  were  diftrefled  for  want  of  corn. 

Purfuant  to  this  defign,  he  drew  a  line  of  circum valla-  Befiegt*s 
tion  from  the  fea  quite  Tound  Pompey’s  camp,  and  kept  Pompey  m 
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him  fo  clofely  blocked  up,  that  though  his  men  were  plen¬ 
tifully  fupplied  with  provisions  by  fea,  yet  the  horfes 
of  his  army  began  foon  to  die  in  great  numbers  for 
want  of  forage.  Coefar’s  men,  though  in  the  utmoft 
•diftrefs  for  want  of  com,  yet  bore  all  with  incredible 
■cheerfulnefs ;  protefting,  that  they  would  rather  live 
upon  the  bark  of  trees  than  fuffer  Pompey  to  efcape, 
now  they  had  him  in  their  power.  Caefar  tells  us,  that 
in  this  extremity  fuch  of  the  army  as  had  been  in  Sar¬ 
dinia  found  out  the  way  of  making  bread  of  a  certain 
root  called  c/<era>  which  they  fteeped  in  milk  ;  and  that 
when  the  enemy  infulted  them  on  account  of  the  ftar- 
*  ving  condition  which  they  were  in,  they  threw  feveral 
of  thefe  loaves  among  them,  to  put  them  out  of  all 
hopes  of  fubduing  them  by  famine.  “  So  long  as  the 
earth  produces  fuch  roots  (faid  they),  we  will  not  let 
Pompey  efcape.”  At  length  Pompey,  alarmed  at  the 
diftempers  which  began  to  prevail  in  liis  army,  made 
feveral  attempts  to  break  through  the  barriers  that  in- 
clofed  him,  but  was  always  repulfed  with  lofs.  At 
length,  being  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity  for  want 
of  forage,  he  refolved  at  all  events  to  force  the  enemy’s 
lines  and  efcape.  With  the  afliftance,  therefore,  and 
by  the  advice  of  two  deferters,  he  embarked  his  archers, 
flingers,  and  light-armed  infantry,  and  marching  him- 
felf  by  land  at  the  head  of  60  cohorts,  went  to  attack 
that  part  of  Caefar’s  lines  which  was  next  to  the  fea, 
;*and  not  yet  quite  finilhed.  He  fet  out  from  his  camp 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  arriving  at  the  poft  he 
defigned  to  force  by  break  of  day,  he  began  the  at¬ 
tack  by  fea  and  land  at  the  fame  time.  The  ninth 
legion,  which  defended  that  part  of  the  lines,  made  for 
fome  time  a  vigorous  refiftance  ;  but  being  attacked  in 
the  rear  by  Pompey’s  men,  who  came  by  fea,  and  land¬ 
ed  between  Caefar’s  two  lines,  they  fled  with  fuch  pre¬ 
cipitation,  that  the  fuccours  Marcellinus  fent  them  from 
'a  neighbouring  poft  could  not  ftop  them.  The  enfign 
who  carried  the  eagle  at  the  head  of  the  routed  legion 
was  mortally  wounded ;  but  neverthelefs,  before  he 
died,  had  prefence  of  mind  enough  to  confign  the  eagle 
to  the  cavalry  of  the  party,  defiring  them  to  deliver  it 
to  Caefar.  Pompey’s  men  purfued  the  fugitives,  and 
made  fuch  a  daughter  of  them,  that  all  the  centurions 
*)f  the  firft  cohort  were  Cut  off  except  one.  And  now 
Pompey’s  army  broke  in  like  a  torrent  upon  the  pofts 
Casfar  had  fortified,  and  were  advancing  to  attack  Mar¬ 
cellinus,  who  guarded  a  neighbouring  fort ;  but  Marc 
Antony  coming  very  feafonabiy  to  his  relief  with  1 2 
cohort?,  they  thought  it  advifable  to  retire. 

Soon  after  Caefar  himfelf  arrived  with  a  ffrorig  rein¬ 
forcement,  and  polled  himfelf  on  the  (bore,  in  oider  to 
prevent  fuch  attempts  for  the  future.  From  this  poft 
he  obferved  an  old  camp  which  he  had  made  within  the 
place  where  Pompey  was  inclofed,  but  afterwards  aban¬ 
doned.  Upon  his  quitting  it,  Pompey  had  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  it,  and  left  a  legion  to  guard  it.  This  poft 
Casfar  refolved  to  reduce,  hoping  to  repair  the  lofs  he 
had  fuftained  on  this  unfortunate  day,  by  taking  the  le¬ 
gion  which  Pompey  had  polled  there.  Accordingly, 
he  advanced  fecretly  at  the  head  of  33  cohorts  in  two 
hues :  and  arriving  at  the  old  camp  before  Pompey 
could  have  notice  of  his  march,  attacked  it  with  great 
r  igour,  forced  the  firft  intrenchment,  notwithftanding 
the  brave  refiftance  of  Titus  Pulcio,  and  penetrated  to 
tiie  feoondj  whither  the  legion  had  retired.  But  here 
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his  fortune  changed  on  a  fudden.  His  right  wing,  in  Rome. 

looking  for  an  entrance  into  the  camp,  marched  aW - W- J 

the  outfide  of  a  trench  which  Caefar  had  formerly  car¬ 
ried  011  from  the  left  angle  of  liis  camp,  about  400 
paces,  to  a  neighbouring  river.  This  trench  they  mif- 
took  for  the  rampart  of  the  camp  ;  and  being  led  away 
by  that  miftake  from  their  left  wing,  they  were  foon 
after  prevented  from  rejoining  it  by  the  arrival  of  Pom¬ 
pey,  who  came  up  at  the  head  of  a  legion  and  a  large 
body  of  horfe.  Then  the  legiom  which  Caefar  had  at¬ 
tacked  taking  courage,  made  a  brilk  fally,  drove  his 
men  back  to  the  firft  intrenchment  which  they  had 
fefzed,  and  there  put  them  in  great  diforder  while  they 
were  attempting  to  pafs  the  ditch.  Pompey,  in  the 
mean  time,  falling  upon  them  with  his  cavalry  in  flank, 
completed  their  defeat ;  and  then  flying  to  the  enemy’s 
right  wing,  which  had  palfed  the  trench  mentioned 
above,  and  was  fhut  up  between  that  and  the  ramparts 
of  the  old  camp,  made  a  moft  dreadful  (laughter  of  them. 

The  trench  was  filled  with  dead  bodies,  many  falling 
into  it  in  that  drforder,  and  others  palling  over  them 
and  prefling  them  to  death. 

In  tins  diftrefs,  Caefar  did  all  he  could  to  ftop  the 
flight  of  his  legionaries,  but  to  no  purpofe:  the  ftan- 
dard-bearers  themfelves  threw  down  the  Roman  eagles 
when  Casfar  endeavoured  to  ftop  them,  and  left  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  on  this  occafion  took 
3  2  ftandards  ;  a  difgrace  which  Casfar  had  never  fuf- 
fered  before.  He  was  himfelf  in  no  fmall  danger  of 
falling  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  men,  whom  he 
took  hold  of  when  flying,  bidding  him  Hand  and  face 
about ;  but  the  man,  apprehenfive  of  the  danger  lie  was 
in,  drew  liis  fword,  and  would  have  killed  him,  had  not 
one  of  his  guards  prevented  the  blow  by  cutting  offhis 
arm.  Caefar  loft  on  this  occafion  960  of  his  foot,  400 
of  his  horfe,  5  tribunes,  and  32  centurions. 

This  lofs  and  difgrace  greatly  mortified  Ctefar,-  but  Herrtn'cvrf 
did  not  difcourage  him.  After  he  had  by  his  lenity  his  affair*, 
and  eloquent  fpeeches  recovered  the  fpirit  of  his  troops, 
he  decamped,  and  retired  in  good  order  to  Apollonia, 
where  he  paid  the  army,  and  left  his  fick  and  wounded. 

From  thence  he  marched  into  Macedon,  where  Scipio 
Metellus,  Pompey’s  father-in-law,  was  encamped.  He 
hoped  either  to  draw  his  rival  into  fome  plain,  or  to 
overpower  Scipio  if  not  affifted.  He  met  with  great 
difficulties  on  his  march,  the  countries  through  which 
he  palfed  refufing  to  fnpply  his  army  with  provifions  ; 
to  fuch  a  degree  was  liis  reputation  funk  fince  his  laft 
defeat !  On  his  entering  Thelfaly  he  was  met  by  Do- 
mitius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  whom  he  had  fent  with 
three  legions  to  reduce  Epirus.  Having  now  got  all 
his  forces  together,  he  marched  dire&ly  to  Gomphi, 
the  firft  town  of  TheiTaly,  which  had  been  formerly  in 
his  intereft,  but  now  declared  againft  him.  Whereup¬ 
on  he  attacked  it  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  though 
the  garriiori  was  very  numerous,  and  the  walls  were  of 
an  uncommon  height,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it  in  a 
few  hours.^  From  hence  he  marched  to  Metropolis,  an¬ 
other  coniiderable  town  of  1  Leffaly,  which  immediate¬ 
ly  fuirendered  ;  <ts  did  all  the  other  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  except  Larilfa,  of  wnich  Scipio  had  made  himfelf 
mailer. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pompey  being  continually  im¬ 
portuned  by  the  fenatora  and  officers  ot  his  army,  left 
his  camp  at  Dyrrhachium,  and  followed  Caefar,  firmly- 
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n  engage¬ 
ment. 


Rome,  refolved  not  to  give  him  battle,  but  rather  to  diflrefs 
him  by  keeping  clofe  at  his  heels,  ftraitening  his  quar¬ 
ters,  and  cutting  off  his  convoys.  As  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  coming  to  an  engagement,  but  always 
declined  it,  his  friends  and  fubalterns  began  to  put  ill 
conftruftions  on  his  dilatorinefs  to  his  face. 

Thefe,  together  *with  the  complaints  of  his  foldiers, 
made  him  at  length  refolve  to  venture  a  general  a£ion. 
With  this  defign  he  marched  into  a  large  plain  near  the 
cities  of  Pharfalia  and  Thebes ;  which  latter  was  alfo 
called  Philippi ,  from  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  the 
father  of  Perfes,  who,  having  reduced  the  Thebans, 
placed  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  their  city.  This 
plain  was  watered  by  the  Enipeus,  and  furrounded  on 
all  fides  by  high  mountains ;  and  Pompey,  who  was 
flill  averfe  from  venturing  an  engagement,  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  declivity  of  a  fteep  mountain,  in  a  place 
altogether  inacceflible.  There  he  was  joined  by  Scipio 
his  father-in-law,  at  the  head  of  the  legions  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Syria  and  Cilicia.  But 
notwithftanding  this  reinforcement,  he  continued  irre- 
folute,  and  unwilling  to  put  all  to  the  iffue  of  a  fingle 
adtion  ;  being  ftill  convinced  of  the  wifdom  of  his  ma¬ 
xim,  that  it  was  better  to  deftroy  the  enemy  by  fatigues 
and  want,  than  to  engage  an  army  of  brave  veterans, 
who  were  in  a  manner  reduced  to  defpair.  As  he  put 
off  from  day  to  day,  under  various  pretences,  defend¬ 
ing  into  the  plain  where  Csefar  was  encamped,  his  offi¬ 
cers  forced  him  to  call  a  council  of  war,  when  all  to  a 
man  were  for  venturing  a  general  adtion  the  very  next 
day.  Thus  was  Pompey  obliged  to  facrifice  his  own 
judgment  to  the  blind  ardour  of  the  multitude  ;  and 
the  neceffary  meafures  were  taken  for  a  general  engage¬ 
ment. 

The  event  of  this  battle  was  in  the  higheft  degree 
fortunate  for  Csefar  ;  who  refolved  to  purfue  his  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  follow  Pompey  to  whatever  country  he 
fhould  retire.  Hearing,  therefore,  of  his  being  at  Am- 
phipolis,  he  fent  off  his  troops  before  him,  and  then 
embarked  on  board  a  little  frigate  in  order  to  crofs  the 
Hellefpont ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ftrait,  he  fell  in 
with  one  of  Pompey’s  commanders,  at  the  head  of  ten 
fhips  of  war.  Csefar,  noway  terrified  at  the  fuperiority 
of  his  force,  bore  up  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
fubmit.  The  other  inftantly  obeyed,  awed  by  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  Csefar’ s  name,  and  furrendered  himfelf  and  his 
fleet  at  difcretion. 

From  thence  he  continued  his  voyage  to  Ephefus, 
then  to  Rhodes  ;  and  being  informed  that  Pompey  had 
been  there  before  him,  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  he 
was  fled  to  Egypt ;  wherefore,  lofing  no  time,  he  fet 
fail  for  that  kingdom,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  with 
about  4000  men  ;  a  very  inconfiderable  force  to  keep 
filch  a  powerful  kingdom  under  fubje&ion.  But  he 
was  now  grown  fo  fecure  in  his  good  fortune,  that  he 
expe&ed  to  find  obedience  everywhere.  Upon  his  land¬ 
ing,  the  firft  accounts  he  received  were  of  Pompey’s 
miferable  end,  who  had  been  affaffinated  by  orders  of 
r«  murdered  the  treacherous  king  as  foon  as  he  went  on  fhore ;  and 
n  Egypt,  foon  after  one  Gf  the  murderers  came  with  his  head  and 
ring  as  a  moft  grateful  prefent  to  the  conqueror.  But 
Csefar  turned  away  from  it  with  horror,  and  ihortly  af¬ 
ter  ordered  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  built  to  his  me¬ 
mory  on  the  fpot  where  he  was  murdered;  and  a  tem¬ 
ple  near  the  place,,  to  Nemefis,  who  was  the  goddefs 
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that  puniffied  thofe  that  were  cruel  to  men  in  adver-  Rome, 
fity.  v— — ^ 

It  fhould  feem  that  the  Egyptians  by  this  time  had 
fome  hopes  of  breaking  off  all  alliance  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  which  they  confidered,  as  in  fadt  it  was,  but  a 
fpecious  fubjedtion.  They  firft  began  to  take  offence 
at  Caefar’s  carrying  the  enfigns  of  Roman  power  before 
him  as  he  entered  the  city.  Photinus,  the  eunuch,  alfo 
treated  him  with  difrefpeft,  and  even  attempted  his  life.  2Tr 
Caefar,  howe  ver,  concealed  his  refentment  till  he  had  a  The  Egyp* 
force  fufficient  to  punilh  his  treachery  ;  and  fending qyar- 
privately  for  the  legions  which  had  been  formerly  en-^J^ 
rolled  for  Pompey’s  fervice,  as  being  the  neareft  to  E- 
gypt,  lie  in  the  mean  time  pretended  to  repofe  an  en¬ 
tire  confidence  in  the  king’s  minifter.  However,  he 
foon  changed  his  manner  when  he  found  himfelf  in  no 
danger  from  his  attempts ;  and  declared,  that,  as  being 
a  Roman  conful,  it  was  his  duty  to  fettle  the  fucceffion 
to  the  Egyptian  crown. 

There  were  at  that  time  two  pretenders  to  the  crown 
of  Egypt  :  Ptolemy,  the  acknowledged  king  ;  and  the 
celebrated  Cleopatra  his  filler ;  who,  by  the  cuftom  of 
the  country,  was  alfo  his  wife,  and,  by  their  father’s- 
will,  (hared  jointly  in  the  fucceffion.  However,  not 
being  contented  with  a  bare  participation  of  power,  fhe 
aimed  at  governing  alone  ;  but  being  oppofed  in  her 
views  by  the  Roman  fenate,  who  confirmed  her  brother’s 
title  to  the  crown,  fhe  was  banifhed  into  Syria  with  Ar- 
finoe  her  younger  lifter. 

Csefar,  however,  gave  her  new  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  kingdom,  and  fent  both  for  her  and  her  brother  to 
plead  their  caufe  before  him.  Photinus,  the  young 
king’s  guardian,  who  had  long  borne  the  moft  invete¬ 
rate  hatred  as  well  to  Csefar  as  to  Cleopatra,  difdained 
this  propofal,  and  backed  his  refufal  by  fending  an  ar¬ 
my  of  20,000  men  tobefiege  him  in  Alexandria.  Casfar  And' 
bravely  repulfed  the  enemy  for  fome  time  ;  but  finding  him  in  g 
the  city  of  too  great  extent  to  be  defended  by  fo  fm all  Alexandria 
an  army  as  he  then  had  with  him,  he  retired  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  which  commanded  the  harbour,  where  he  purpo- 
fed  to  make  a  ft  and.  Achillas,  who  commanded  the 
Egyptians,  attacked  him  there  with  great  vigour,  and 
ftill  aimed  at  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fleet  that 
lay  before  the  palace.  Csefar,  however,,  too  well 
knew  the  importance  of  thofe  fhips  in,  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  and  therefore  burnt  them  all  in  fpite  of  every 
effort  to  prevent  it.  He  next  pofleffea  himfelf  of' 
the  ifle  of  Pharos,  which  was  the  key  to  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  port,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  receive  the  fup-' 
plies  fent  him  from  all  fides  ;  and  in  this  fituation  he 
determined  to  withftand  the  united  force  of  all  the  E-* 
gyptians. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cleopatra  having  heard  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  turn  in  her  favour*  refolved  to  depend  rather  on 
Caefar’s  favour  for  gaining  the  government  than  her 
own  forces.  She  had,  in  fa£t,  affembled  an  army  in 
Syria  to  fupport  her  claims ;  but  now  judged  it  the 
wifeft  way  to  rely  entirely  on  the  decifion  of  her  felf- 
ele&ed  judge.  But  no  arts,  as  fhe  juftly  conceived, 
were  fo  likely  to  influence  Csefar,  as  the  charms  of  her' 
perfon.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  get  at  Csefar,  as 
her  enemies  were  in  poffeffian  of  all  the  avenues  that; 
led  to  the  palace.  For  this  purpofe,  fhe  went  on  board: 
a  fmall  veffel,  and  in  the  evening  landed  near  the  pa¬ 
lace  \  where*  being  wrapped  up  in  a  coverlet,  fhe  was; 
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Ronie.  carried  by  one  Afpolodorus  into  the  very  chamber  of 

- - - - C as  far.  Her  addrefs  at  firft  pleafed  him  ;  but  her  ca~ 

reffes,  which  were  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  inno¬ 
cence,  entirely  brought  him  over  to  fecond  her  claims. 

While  Cleopatra  was  thu3  employed  in  forwarding 
her  own  views,  her  fifter  Arlinoe  was  alfo  drenuoufly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  camp  in  purfuing  a  feparate  intcreft.  §he 
had  found  means,  by  the  affidance  of  one  Ganymede 
her  confident,  to  make  a  large  divifion  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  army  in  her  favour  ;  and  foon  after  caufed  Achil¬ 
las  to  be  murdered,  and  Ganymede  to  take  the*  com¬ 
mand  in  his  dead,  and  to  carry  on  the  fieg;e  with  great- 
•  er  vigour  than  before.  Ganymede’s  principal  effort 

was  by  letting  in  the  fea  upon  thofe  canals  which  Sup¬ 
plied  the  palace  with  frefh  water;  but  this  inconvenience 
Caffar  remedied  by  digging  a  great  number  of  wells. 
His  next  endeavour  was  to  prevent  the  junCtion  of  C<e- 
far’s  24th  legion,  which  lie  twice  attempted  in  vain. 
He  foon  after  made  himfelf  mailer  of  a  bridge  which 
joined  the  ifle  of  Pharos  to  the  continent,  from  which 
poll  Csefar  was  refolved  to  difiodge  him.  In  the  heat 
of  action,  fome  mariners  came  and  joined  the  comba¬ 
tants  ;  but  being  feized  with  a  panic,  inflantly  fled, 
and  fpread  a  general  terror  through  the  army.  All 
Caefar’s  endeavours  to  rally  his  forces  were  in  vain,  the 
confufion  was  pad  remedy,  and  numbers  were  drowned 
or  put  to  the  fword  in  attempting  to  efcape;  on  which, 
feeing  the  irremediable  diforder  of  his  troops,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  a  fhip  in  order  to  get  to  the  palace  that  was 
juft  oppofite.  However,  he  was  no  fooner  on  board 
than  great  crowds  entered  at  the  fame  time  with  him  ; 
upon  which,  apprehenfive  of  the  fhip’s  linking,  he 
jumped  into  the  fea,  and  fwam  200  paces  to  the  fleet 
that  lay  before  the  palace. 

The  Alexandrians,  finding  their  efforts  to  take  the 
palace  ineffectual,  endeavoured  at  lead  to  get  their  king 
out  of  Csefar’s  power,  as  he  had  feized  Upon  his  perfon 
in  the  beginning  of  their  difputes.  For  this  purpofe 
they  made  ufe  of  their  cudomary  arts  of  difiimulation, 
profelling  the  utmod  defire  for  peace,  and  only  wanting 
the  prefence  of  their  lawful  prince  to  give  a  fanCtion  to 
the  treaty.  Casfar,  who  was  fenfible  of  their  perfidy, 
lieverthelefs  concealed  his  fufpicions,  and  gave  them 
their  king,  as  he  was  under  no  apprehenfions  from  the 
abilities  of  a  boy.  Ptolemy,  however,  the  indant  he 
was  fet  at  liberty,  indead  of  promoting  peace,  made 
every  effort  to  give  vigour  to  hodilities. 

He  Is  at  laft  manner  Cselar  was  hemmed  in  for  fome  time: 

relieved.  *  but  he  was  at  lad  relieved  from  this  mortifying  fitua- 
tion  by  Mithridates  Pergamenus,  one  of  his  mod  farth- 
ful  partizans ;  who,  collecting  a  numerous  army  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  marched  into  Egypt,  took  the  city  of  Peluiium, 
repulfed  the  Egyptian  army  with  lofs,  and  at  lad,  join¬ 
ing  with  Csefar,  attacked  their  camp,  and  made  a  great 
daughter  of  the  Egyptians.  Ptolemy  himfelf,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  efcape  on  board  a  veffel  that  ^vas  failing  down 
the  river,  was  drowned  by  the  (hip’s  finking  ;  and  Cae- 
far  thus  became  mader  of  all  Egypt  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  oppofition.  He  therefore  appointed,  that  Cleo¬ 
patra,  with  her  younger  brother,  who  was  then  but  an 
infant,  fhould  jointly  govern,  according  to  the  intent  of 
their  father’s  will ;  and  drove  out  Arfinoe  with  Gany¬ 
mede  into  bamfliment. 

Ccefar  now  for  a  while  feemed  to  relax  from  the 
ufual  adivity  of  his  conduCl,  captivated  with  the  charms 


of  Cleopatra.  Indead  of  quitting  Egypt  to  go  and  Rome, 

quell  the  remains  of  Pompey’s  party,  he  abandoned  him  •  - v— ^ 

felf  to-  his  pleafures,  palling  whole  nights  in  feads  with 
the  young  queen.  He  even  refolved  to  attend  her  up 
the  Nile  into  Ethiopia ;  but  the  brave  veterans,  who 
had  long  followed  his  fortune,  bpldly  reprehended  his 
conduCl,  and  refufed  to  be  partners  in  fo  infamous  an 
expedition.  Thus,  at  length,  rouzed  from  his  lethargy, 
he  left  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  who  was  af¬ 
terwards  named  Cafario ,  in  order  to  oppofe  Pharnace3 
the  king  of  Pontus,  who  had  now  made  fome  inroads 
upon  the  dominions  of  Rome.  Here  he  was  attended 
with  the  greated  fuccefs,  as  we  have  related  under  the 
article  Pontus  ;  and  having  fettled  affairs  in  this  part  Ar  .***. 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  time  would  permit,  he  em-  itajy)  an(j 
barked  for  Italy,  where  he  arrived  fooner  than  his  ene-  foon  after 
mies  could  expeCt,  but  not  before  his  affairs  there  ab-  undertake? 
folutely  required  his  prefence.  He  had  been,  during 
his  abfence,  created  confiil  for  five  years,  diClator  for  Africa, 
one  year,  an,d  tribune  of  the  people  for  life.  But  An¬ 
tony,  who  in  the  mean  time  governed  in  Rome  for  him, 
had  filled  the  city  with  riot  and  debauchery,  and  many 
commotions  enfued,  which  nothing  but  the  arrival  of 
Csefar  could  appeafe.  However,  by  his  moderation 
and  humanity,  he  foon  redored  tranquillity  to  the  city, 
fcarce  making  any  didinClion  between  thofe  of  his  own 
and  the  oppofite  party.  Thus  having,  by  gentle  means, 
redored  his  authority  at  home,  he  prepared  to  march 
into  Africa,  where  Pompey’s  party  had  found  time  to 
rally  under  Scipio  and  Cato,  afiided  by  Juba  king  of 
Mauritania.  But  the  vigour  of  his  proceedings  had 
like  to  have  been  retarded  by  a  mutiny  in  his  own  ar¬ 
my.  Thofe  veteran  legions,  who  had  hitherto'  con¬ 
quered  all  that  came  before  them,  began  to  murmur 
for  not  having  received  the  rewards  which  they  had  ex- 
peCled  for  their  pad  fervices,  and  now  infilled  upon 
their  difeharge.  However,  Csefar  found  means  to  quell 
the  mutiny  ;  and  then,  according  to  his  ufual  diligence, 
landed  with  a  fmall  party  in  Africa,  the  red  of  the  ar¬ 
my  following  foon  after.  After  many  movements  and 
fltirmifhes,  he  refolved  at  lad  to  come  to  a  decifive 
battle.  For  this  purpofe  he  inveded  the  city  of  Tap- 
fus,  fuppofing  that  Scipio  would  attempt  its  relief, 
which  turned  out  according  to  his  expectation.  Scipio, 
joining  with  the  young  kingof  Mauritania,  advanced  with 
his  army,  and  encamping  near  Caefar,  they  foon  came 
to  a  general  battle.  Caefar’s  fuccefs  was  as  ufual ;  the  Defeats  th 
enemy  received  a  complete  and  final  overthrow,  with  par tifanso 
little  lofs  on  his  fide.  Juba,  and  Petreius  his  general,  Pompey. 
killed  each  other ^  in  defpair;  Scipio,  attempting  to 
efcape  by  fea  into  Spain,  fell  in  among  the  enemy,  and 
was  (lain ;  fo  that,  of  all  the  generals  of  that  undone 
party,  Cato  was  now  alone  remaining. 

This  extraordinary  man,  having  retired  into  Africa 
after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  had  led  the  wretched 
remains  of  that  defeat  through  burning  deferts  and 
traCts  infeded  with  ferpents  of  various  malignity,  and 
was  now  in  the  city  of  Utica,  which  he  had  been  left 
to  defend.  Still,  however,  in  love  with  even  the  fhow 
of  Roman  government,  he  had  formed  the  principal 
citizens  into  a  fenate,  and  conceived  a  refolution  of 
holding  out  the  town.  He  accordingly  affembled  his  , 

fenators  upon  this  occafion,  and  exhorted  them  to  Cato  kilbl 
dand  a  fiege;  but  finding  hrs  admonitions  ineffectual,  himfelf.  1 
he  dabbed  himfelf  with  his  fword  f.  Upon  his  death,  f  See  Catm 
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the  war  in  Africa  being  completed,  Crefar  returned  in 
triumph  to  Rome  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  abridged  all  his 
former  triumphs  only  to  increafe  the  fplendor  of  this, 
the  citizens  were  aftonifned  at  the  magnificence  of  the 
proceffion,  and  the  number  of  the  countries  he  had  fub- 
dued.  It  lafted  four  days  :  the  firft:  was  for  Gaul, 
the  fecond  for  Egypt,  the  third  for  his  victories  in  A- 
iia,  and  the  fourth  for  that  over  Juba  in  Africa.  To 
every  one  of  his  foldiers  he  gave  a  fum  equivalent  to 
about  150I.  of  our  money,  double  that  fum  to  the 
centurions,  and  four  times  as  much  to  the  fuperior  of¬ 
ficers.  The  citizens  alfo  fhared  his  bounty  ;  to  every 
one  of  whom  he  diftributed  jo  bufhels  of  corn,  10 
pounds  of  oil,  and  a  fum  of  money  equal  to  about  two 
pounds  Sterling  of  ours.  He,  after  this,  entertained 
the  people  at  about  20,000  tables,  treated  them  with 
the  combat  of  gladiators,  and  filled  Rome  with  a  con- 
couvfe  of  fpedtators  from  every  part  of  Italy. 

The  people  now  feemed  eager  only  to  find  out  new 
‘  modes  of  homage  and  unufual  methods  of  adulation  for 
their  great  enflaver.  He  was  created,  by  a  new  title, 
Magijhr  Morum ,  or  Mafter  of  the  Morals  of  the 
People  ;  he  received  the  title  of  Emperor ,  Father  of  his 
country  ;  his  perfon  was  declared  facred  ;  and,  in  fhort, 
upon  4iim  alone  were  devolved  for  life  all  the  great  dig* 
nities  of  the  ftate.  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that 
no  fovercign  could  make  a  better  ufe  of  his  power.  He 
immediately  began  his  empire  by  reprefling  vice  and 
encouraging  virtue.  Pie  communicated  the  power  of 
judicature  to  the  fenators  and  the  knights  alone,  and  by 
many  fumptuary  laws  reft  rained  the  fcandalous  luxuries 
of  the  rich.  He  propofed  rewards  to  all  fuch  as  had 
many  children  ;  and  took  the  mod  prudent  methods  of 
repeopling  the  city,  that  had  been  exhauflcd  in  the  late 
commotions ;  and  befides  his  other  works,  he  greatly 
reformed  the  kalendar. 

Having  thus  reftored  profperity  once  more  to  Rome, 
he  again  found  himfelf  under  a  necefiity  of  going  into 
Spain,  to  oppofe  an  army  which  had  been  raifed  there 
under  the  two  fons  of  Pompey  and  Labienus  his  for¬ 
mer  general.  He  proceeded  in  this  expedition  with 
his  ufual  celerity,  and  arrived  in  Spain  before  the  ene¬ 
my  thought  him  yet  departed  from  Rome.  Cneius 
and  Sextus,  Pompey’s  fons,  profiting  by  their  unhap¬ 
py  father’s  example,  refolved  as  much  as  pofiible  to 
protraCt  the  war ;  fo  that  the  firft;  operations  of  the 
two  armies  were  fpent  in  fieges  and  fruitlefs  attempts 
to  furprife  each  other.  At  length  Cssfar,  after  taking 
many  cities  from  the  enemy,  and  purfuing  young  Pom¬ 
pey  with  unwearied  perfeverance,  compelled  him  to  come 
to  a  battle  upon  the  plains  of  Munda. 

After  a  mofl  obftinate  engagement,  Csefar  gained 
a  complete  victory  (fee  Munda)  ;  and  having  now  fub- 
dued  all  his  enemies,  he  returned  to  Rome  for  the  laft 
time  to  receive  new  dignities  and  honours,  and  to 
enjoy  an  accumulation  of  all  the  great  offices  of 
the  llate.  Still,  however,  he  pretended  to  a  modera¬ 
tion  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  power  ;  he  left  the  con- 
fuls  to  be  named  by  the  people ;  but  as  he  poffeffed  all 
the  authority  of  the  office,  it  from  this  time  began  to 
fink  into  contempt.  He  enlarged  the  number  of  fe¬ 
nators  alfo  ;  but  as  he  had  previoufly  deftroyed  their 
power,  their  new  honours  were  but  empty  titles.  He 
took  care  to  pardon  all  who  had  been  in  arms  againfl 
lwm,  but  not  till  he  had  deprived  them  of  the  power 
Vql.  XVL  Part  I. 
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of  refiftancc.  He  even  fet  up  once  more  the  ftatues  of 
Pompey  3  which,  however,  as  Cicero  obferved,  he  only  ' 
did  to  fecure  his  own.  The  reft:  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  man’s  life  was  employed  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Rate.  He  adorned  the  city  with  magnificent  build¬ 
ings  ;  he  rebuilt  Carthage  and  Corinth,  fending  colo* 
nies  to  both  cities  ;  he  undertook  to  level  feveral  moun¬ 
tains  in  Italy,  to  drain  the  Pontine  marfhes  near  Rome, 
and  defigned  to  cut  through  the  Ifthmus  of  Peloponne- 
fus.  Thus  he  formed  mighty  projects  and  defigns  be-  His  vaft 
yond  the  limits  of  the  longed  life  ;  but  the  greatdl  of  defigns. 
all  was  his  intended  expedition  againft  the  Parthians, 
by  which  he  defigned  to  revenge  the  death  of  C raffias  ; 
then  to  pafs  through  Hyrcania,  and  enter  Scythia  along 
the  banks  of  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  from  thence  to  open  him¬ 
felf  a  way  through  the  immeafurable  forefts  of  Germa¬ 
ny  into  Gaul,  and  fo  return  to  Rome.  Thefe  were  the 
aims  of  ambition  :  but  the  jealoufy  of  a  few  individuals 
put  an  end  to  them  all. 

The  fenate,  with  an  adulation  which  marked  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  times,  continued  to  load  Cjefar  with 
frefh  honours,  and  he  continued  with  equal  vanity  to 
receive  them.  They  called  one  of  the  months  of  the 
year  after  his  name  ;  they  Ramped  money  with  his 
image  ;  they  ordered  his  ftatue  to  be  fet  up  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  empire  ;  they  inffituted  public  faerifices 
on  his  birth-day  ;  and  talked,  even  in  his  life-time, 
of  eni  oiling  him  in  the  number  of  their  gods.  Anto¬ 
ny,  at  one  of  their  public  feftivals,  foolifhly  ventured 
to  offer  him  a  diadem  ;  but  he  put  it  back  again,  re- 
fufmg  it  feveral  times,  and  receiving  at  every  refufal 
loud  acclamations  from  the  people.  One  day,  when 
the  fenate  ordered  him  fome  particular  honours,  he 
negleCted  to  rife  from  his  feat  ;  and  from  that  moment 
is  faid  to  have  been  marked  for  deftruCtion.  It  be¬ 
gan  to  be  rumoured  that  he  intended  to  make  himfelf 
king ;  for  though  in  fa£t  he  already  was  fo,  the  people, 
who  had  an  utter  averfion  to  the  name,  could  not  bear 
his  affuming  the  title.  Whether  he  really  defigned  to 
affume  that  empty  honour  muff  now  for  ever  remain  a 
fecret ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  unfufpeCting  opennefs 
of  his  conduct  marked  fomething  like  a  confidence  in 
the  innocence  of  his  intentions.  When  informed  by 
thofe  about  him  of  the  jeaioufies  of  many  perfons  who 
envied  his  power,  he  was  heard  to  fay.  That  he  had 
rather  die  once  by  treafon,  than  to  live  continually  in 
the  apprehenfion  of  it :  and  to  convince  the  world  how 
little  he  had  to  apprehend  from  his  enemies,  he  diffiand- 
ed  his  company  of  Spanifti  guards,  which  facilitated  the 
enterprife  againft:  his  life.  22o 

A  deep-laid  confpiracy  was  formed  againft:  him,  com- A  confpi- 
pofed  of  no  lefs  than  60  fenators.  At  the  head  ofracy  fgrm- 
this  confpiracy  was  Brutus*,  whofe  life  Casfar  had  fpa- f  a&a*n^ 
red  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  Caffius,  who  had  lim* 
been  pardoned  foon  after,  both  prsetors  for  the  prefent 
year.  Brutus  made  it  his  chief  glory  to  have  been 
defeended  from  that  Brutus  who  firft:  gave  liberty  to 
Rome  ;  and  from  a  defire  of  following  his  example, 
broke  all  the  ties  of  private  friendftiip,  and  entered 
into  a  confpiracy  which  was  to  deltroy  his  benefactor. 

Caffius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  impetuous  and  proud, 
and  hated  Cssfar’s  perfon  ftill  more  than  his  caufe.  He 
had  often  fought  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  revenge 
by  affaffination,  which  took  rife  rather  from  private  than 
public  motives. 

3  C  The 
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Rome.  The  confpirators,  to  give  a  colour  of  jtiilice  to  their 
J  proceedings,  remitted  the  execution  of  this  delign  to 
the  ides  of  March,  the  day  on  which  it  was  reported 
that  Csefnr  was  to  be  offered  the  crown.  The  augurs 
had  foretold  that  this  day  would  be  fatal  to  him  ;  and 
the  night  preceding,  he  heard  his  wife  Calphurnia  la¬ 
menting  in  her  deep,  and  being  awakened,  die  con¬ 
ceded  to  him  that  fhe  dreamt  of  his  being  affaflinated 
in  her  arms.  Thefe  Omens,  in  fome  meafure,  began  to 
change  his  intentions  of  going  to  the  fenate,  as  lie  had 
refolved,  that  day  ;  but  one  of  the  confpirators  coming 
in,  prevailed  upon  him  to  keep  his  refolution,  telling 
him  of  the  reproach  which  would  attend  his  Haying 
at-home  till  his  wife  had  lucky  dreams,  and  oi  the 
preparations  that  were  made  for  his  appearance.  As 
lie  went  along  to  the  fenate,  a  Have,  who  haftened  to 
him  with  information  of  the  confpiracy,  attempted  to 
come  near  him,  but  could  not  for  the  crowd.  Arte- 
midorus,  a  Greek  philofopher,  who  had  difeovered  the 
whole  plot,  delivered  to  him  a  memorial,  containing 
the  heads  of  his  information  ;  but  Caefar  gave  it,  with 
other  papers,  to  one  of  his  fecretaries  without  reading, 
as  was  ufual  in  things  of  this  nature.  As  foon  as  he 
had  taken  his  place  in  the  fenate,  the  confpirators 
came  near  him,  under  a  pretence  of  faluting  him  ;  and 
Cimber,  who  was  one  of  them,  approached  in  a  fup- 
pliant  pofture,  pretending  to  fue  for  his  brother’s  par¬ 
don,  who  was  banifhed  by  his  order.  All  the  coni'pi- 
rators  feconded  him  with  great  tender nefs  ;  and  Cim¬ 
ber,  feeming  to  fue  with  Hill  greater  fubmiffion,  took 
22I  hold  of  the  bottom  of  his  robe,  holding  him  fo  as  to 
"He  i- mnr*  prevent  his  riling.  I  Ills  was  the  fignal  agreed  on. 
derecl.  Cafca,  who  was  behind,  ftabbed  him,  though  flight! y, 
in  the  fhoulder.  Caefar  inftantly  turned  round,  and 
with  the  llyle  of  his  tablet  wounded  him  in  the  arm. 
However,  all  the  confpirators  were  now  alarmed  ;  and 
inclofing  him  round,  he  received  a  fecond  (lab  from  an 
unknown  hand  in  the  bread:,  while  Calfnis  wounded 
him  in  the  face.  He  ft  ill  defended  himfclf  with  great 
vigour,  rnfhing  among  them,  and  throwing  down  fueh 
as  oppofed  him,  till  he  faw  Brutus  among  the  confpira¬ 
tors,  who,  coming  up,  ftrnck  his  dagger  in  his  thigh. 
From  that  moment  Caefar  thought  no  more  of  defend¬ 
ing  himfelf,  but  looking  upon  this  confpirator,  cried  out, 

“  And  yon  too,  Brutus!”  Then  covering  his  head, 

'  and  fpreading  his  robe  before  him  in  order  to  fall  with 
greater  decency,  he  funk  down  at  the  bafe  of  Pompey’s 
ilatne,  after  receiving  three  and  twenty  wounds,  in  the 
56th  year  of  his  age,  and  4th  of  his  reign. 

<C-reat  cor-  As  foon  as  the  confpirators  had  difpatched  Caefar, 
fufion  occ3-  they  began  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  fenate,  in  or- 
o7  &cr  to  vindicate  the  motives  of  their  enterprife,  and  to 
his  deal  •  exc*te  ti1£m  to  j01‘n  [ n  procuring  their  country’s  free¬ 
dom;  but  all  the  fenators  who  were  not  accomplices  fled 
with  fuch  precipitation,  that  the  lives  of  fome  of  them 
were  endangered  in  the  throng.  The  people  alfo  being 
now  alarmed,  left  their  nfual  occupations,  and  ran  tnmnl- 
tuoufly  through  the  city  ;  fome  aAuated  by  their  fears, 
and  Hill  more  by  a  defire  of  plunder.  In  this  Hate  of 
confuf  on,  the  confpirators  all  retired  to  the  capitol,  and 
guarded  its  accedes  by  a  body  of  gladiatois  which  Bru¬ 
tus  had  in  pay.  It  was  in  vain  they  alleged  they  only 
flruck  for  freedom,  and  that  they  killed  a  tyrant  who 
nfurped  the  lights  of  mankind7:  the  people,  accu Hom¬ 
ed  to  luxury  and  eafe,  little  regarded  their  profef- 
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lions,  dreading  more  the  dangers  of  poverty  than  of 
fubjeAion.  ’  - * — -1 

The  friends  of  the  late  diAator  now  began  to  And 
that  this  was  the  time  for  coming  into  greater  power 
than  before,  and  for  fatisfying  their  ambition  under  the 
veil  of  promoting  juitiee.  Of  this  number  was  An¬ 
tony,  whom  we  have  already  feen  aAing  as  a  lieutenant 
under  Caefar.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  abilities 
and  exceifive  vices ;  ambitious  of  power,  but  /killed  in 
war,  to  which  he  had  been  trained  from  his  youth. 

He  was  coniul  for  this  year  ;  and  refolved,  with  Le- 
pidus,  who  was  fond  of  commotions  like  himfelf,  to 
feize  this  opportunity  of  afTuniing  the  fovereign  power. 

Tepidus,  therefore,  took  pofleffion  of  the  forum  with 

a  band  of  foldiers  at  his  devotion;  and  Antony,  being 

conful,  wras  permitted  to  command  them.  Their  iirft 

ftep  was  to  po  fiefs  themfelves  of  all  Cae far’s  papers  and 

money  ;  and  the  next  to  convene  the  fenate,  in  order 

to  determine  whether  Caefar  had  been  a  legal  magiftrate 

or  a  tyrannical  nfurper,  and  whether  thofe  who  killed 

him  merited  rewards  or  p  uni  fitment  s.  There  were  many  xhe^con- 

of  thefe  who  had  received  their  promotions  from  Caefar,  fpirator* 

and  had  acquired  large  fortunes  in  confcquence  of  his  ,  «rd<.  ne4 

appointments  :  to  vote  him  an  ufurper,  therefore,  would  :7  tkofc-  > 

die  to  endanger  their  property  ;  and  yet  to  vote  him  in-nate’ 

noceut,  might  endanger  the  ftate.  In  this  dilemma 

they  feemed  willing  to  reconcile  extremes;  wherefore 

they  approved  all  the  a  As  of  Caefar,  and  yet  granted  a 

general  pardon  to  all  the  confpirators. 

This  decree  was  very  iar  from  giving  Antony  fatis- 
faAion,  as  it  granted  fecunty  to  a  number  of  men  who 
were  the  avowed  enemies  of  tyranny,  and  who  wrould 
be  foremoft  in  oppofmg  his  fchemes  of  reftoring  abfo- 
lutc  powder.  As  therefore  the  fenate  had  ratified  all 
Csefar’s  aAs  wothont  diftinAion,  he  formed  a  fcheme 
upon  this  of  making  him  rule  when  dead  as  imperiouf- 
Iv  as  he  had  done  when  living.  Being,  as  was  faid, 
poflefTcd  of  Caefar’s  books  of  accounts,  he  fo  far  gain¬ 
ed  upon  his  fecretary  as  to  make  him  infert  whatever 
he  thought  proper.  By  thefe  means,  great  films  of 
money,  which  Caefar  never  would  have  bellowed,  were 
here  diftribnted  among  the  people  ;  and  every  man  who 
was  averfe  to  republican  principles  was  here  hire  of 
finding  a  gratuity.  He  then  demanded  that  Caefar’ s 
funeral  obfequies  fhould  be  performed  ;  which  the  fe¬ 
nate  now  could  not  decently  forbid,  as  they  had  never 
declared  him  a  tyrant.  Accordingly,  the  body  wras 
brought  forth  into  the  forum  with  the  utmoll  folem- 
nity  ;  and  Antony  began  his  operations  upon  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  people,  by  the  prevailing  motives  of  pri¬ 
vate  intereft.  He  firfl  read  Car  far’s  will,  in  which  he 
had  left  OAavius,  his  lifter’s  grandfon,  his  heir,  per- inflames 
mitting  him  to  take  the  name  of  Cjefar ;  and  three  the  peo. 
parts  of  his  private  fortune  Brutus  was  to  inherit  in  cafeP*e* 
of  his  death.  The  Roman  people  were  left  the  gar¬ 
dens  which  he  had  on  the  other  frde  the  Tiber  ;  and 
every  citizen,  in  particular,  wras  to  receive  300  feller- 
ces.  This  laft  bequeft  not  a  little  contributed  to  in- 
creafe  the  people’s  affeAion  for  their  late  diAator  ;  they 
now  began  to  confider  Caefar  as  a  father,  who,  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  doing  them  the  greateft  good  wfttile  living, 
thought  of  benefiting  them  even  after  his  death.  As  * 

Antony  continued  reading,  the  multitude  began  to 
be  moved,  and  fighs  and  lamentations  were  heard 
from  every  quarter.  Antony,  feeing  the  audience  fa- 
•  vourahk 
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vcurable  to  Ms  defigns,  now  began  to  addrcfs  the  af- 
Terribly  in  a  more  pathetic  drain  ;  he  preferred  before 
them  Caefar’s  bloody  robe,  and,  as  he  unfolded  it,  took 
care  they  Ihould  obferve  the  number  of  hubs  in  it :  he 
then  diiplayed  an  image,  which  to  them  appeared  the 
body  of  Csefar,  all  covered  with  wounds.  The  people 
could  now  no  longer  contain  their  indignation  ;  they 
unanimouOy  cried  out  for  revenge  ;  all  the  old  foldiers 
who  had  fought  under  him,  burnt,  with  his  body,  their 
coronets,  and  other  marks  of conqued  with  which  he 
had  honoured  them.  A  great  number  of  the  fird  ma¬ 
trons  in  the  city  threw  in  their  ornaments  alfo  ;  till  at 
length,  rage  fucceeding  to  forrow,  the  multitude  ran 
with  flaming  brands  from  the  pile  to  fet  fire  to  the 
confpirators  houfes.  In  this  rage  of  refentment,  meet¬ 
ing  with  one  Cinna,  whom  they  miff 00k  for  another 
of  the  fame  name  who  was  in  the  confpiracy,  they  toie 
him  in  pieces.  The  confpirators  themfelves,  however, 
being  well  guarded,  repulfed  the  multitude  with  no 
great  trouble  ;  but  perceiving  the  rage  of  the  people, 
they  thought  it  fafeft  to  retire  from  the  city.  Di¬ 
vine  honours  were  then  granted  him  ;  and  an  altar  was 
eredted  on  the  place  where  his  body  was  burnt,  where 
afterwards  was  eredled  a  column  inferibed,  To  the  fa - 
ther  of  his  country . 

He  erriea-  Iu  the  mean  time,  Antony,  who  had  excited  this 
vours  to  en* flame,  refolved  to  make  the  belt  of  the  occafion.  Ha- 
^rof3  the  vinpr  gained  the  people  by  his  zeal  in  Caefars  caufe, 
tbdykto  *ie  next  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  fenate,  by  a 
his  own  Teeming  concern  for  the  freedom  of  the  date.  He 
foai.d.  therefore  propofed  to  recal  Sextus,  Pompey’s  only  re¬ 
maining  fon,  who  had  concealed  himfelf  in  Spain  finer 
the  death  of  his  father  :  and  to  grant  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  fleets  of  the  empire.  His  next  ftep 
to  their  confidence,  was  the  quelling  a  fedition  cif  the 
people,  who  rofe  to  revenge  the  death  of  Csefar,  and 
putting  their  leader  Amathus  to  death,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  fon  of  Marius.  He  after  this  pretended  to 
dread  the  refentment  of  the  multitude,  and  demanded 
a  guard  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon.  The  fenate 
granted  his  requefl ;  and,  under  this  pretext,  he  drew 
round  him  a  body  of  6000  refolute  men,  attached  to 
his  intercity  and  ready  to  execute  his  commands.  Thus 
he  continued  every  day  making  rapid  ftrides  to  abfo- 
lute  power  ;  all  the  authority  of  government  was  lodged 
in  his  hands  and  thofe  of  his  two  brothers  alone,  who 
fhared  among  them  the  conlular,  tribunitian,  and  prae¬ 
torian  power.  His  vows  to  revenge  Gefar's  death 
feemed  either  podponed,  or  totally  forgotten  ;  and  his 
only  aim  feemed  to  be  to  confirm  himfelf  in  that  power 
which  he  had  thus  artfully  acquired.  But  an  obdacle 
5j5  to  his  ambition  feemed  to  arife  from  a  quarter  on  which 
b  oj'pofed  he  lealt  expe&td  it.  This  was  from  O&avius,  or  Oc- 
^avi-  tavianus  Ctefar,  afterwards  called  AuguJIus,  who  was  the 
grand-nephew,  and  adopted  fon  af  Caefar,  and  was  at 
Apollonia  when  his  kinfman  was  flain.  He  was  then 
about  18  years  old,  and  had  been  fent  to  that  city  to 
improve  himfelf  in  the  dudy  of  Grecian  literature.  Up¬ 
on  the  news  of  Caefar’s  death,  notwithftanding  the 
earned  diduafions  of  all  his  friends,  he  refolved  to  re- 
.  turn  to  Rome,  to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  revenge 

the  death  of  his  uncle.  From  the  former  profeflions  of 
Antony,  he  expe&ed  to  find  him  a  warm  adidant  to 
his  aims  ;  and  he  doubted  not,  by  his  concurrence,  to 
take  fignal  vengeance  on  all  who  had  a  hand  in  the  con 


fpiracy.  However,  lie  was  greatly  difappointed.  An-  Rom*. 
tony,  whofe  projects  were  all  to  aggrandize  himfelf,  ^ 

gave  him  but  a  very  cold  reception,  and,  indead  of 
granting  him  the  fortune  left  him  by  the  will,  delayed 
the  payment  of  it  upon  various  pretences,  hoping  to 
check  his  ambition  by  limiting  his  circumflances.  But 
Oftaviamis,  in  dead  of  abating  his  claims,  even  fold  his 
own  patrimonial  edate,  to  pay  fucli  legacies  as  Casfar 
had  left,  and  particularly  that  to  the  people.  By 
thefie  means  lie  gained  a  degree  of  popularity,  which 
his  enemies  vainly  laboured  to  diminifh,  and  which  in 
farit  he  had  many  other  methods  to  procure.  His 
converfation  was  elegant  and  infinuating,  his  face  come¬ 
ly  and  graceful,  and  his  affedlion  to  the  late  dictator 
fo  fineere,  that  every  perfon  was  charmed  either  with 
his  piety  or  his  addrefs.  But  what  added  dill  more 
to  his  interdl  was  the  name  of  Csfar,  which  he  had 
a  {Turned,  and,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  former  fol¬ 
lowers  of  his  uncle  now  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
him.  All  thefe  he  managed  with  fuch  art,  that  An¬ 
tony  now  began  to  conceive  a  violent  jealoufy  for  the 
talents  of  his  young  opponent,  and  fecretly  laboured 
to  counteradl  all  his  deligns.  In  fa£l,  lie  did  not  w^ant 
reafon  ;  for  the  army  near  Rome,  that  had  long  wifhed 
to  fee  the  confpirators  punifiied,  began  to  turn  from 
him  to  Ills  rival,  whom  they  faw  more  (incerely  bent 
on  gratifying  their  defires.  Antony  having  piocured 
alfo  the  government  of  Hither  Gaul  from  the  people, 
two  of  his  legions  that  he  had  brought  home  from 
liis  former  government  of  Macedonia,  went  over  to 
Odlavianus,  notwithdanding  all  his  remondrances  to 
detain  them.  'This  produced,  as  ufual,  interviews, 
complaints,  recriminations,  and  pretended  reconcilia¬ 
tions,  which  only  tended  to  w  iden  the  difference  ;  fo 
that,  at  length,  both  Tides  prepared  for  war.  Thus  the 
date  was  divided  into  three  didindt  factions ;  that  of 
O&avianus,  who  aimed  at  procuring  Cseiar’s  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  revenging  his  death  ;  that  of  Antony,  whofe 
foie  view  was  to  obtain  abfolute  powrer ;  and  that  of 
the  confpirators,  w'ho  endeavoured  to  reltore  the  fenate 
to  its  former  authority. 

Antony  being  raifed  by  the  people  to  his  new  go* 
vernnfient  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  contrary  to  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the  fenate,  refolved  to  enter  upon  his  province 
immediately,  and  oppofe  Brutus,  w'ho  commanded  a 
fmall  body  of  troops  there,  wdiile  his  army  w^as  yet  en¬ 
tire.  He  accordingly  left  Rome,  and  marching  thi¬ 
ther,  commanded  Brutus  to  depart.  Brutus,  being 
unable  te  oppofe  him,  retired  with  his  forces  ;  but 
being  purfued  by  Antony,  he  was  at  lad  befieged 
in  the  city  of  Mutina,  of  which  he  fent  word  to  the 
fenate. 

In  the  mean  while,  Odlavianns,  who  by  this  time 
had  raifed  a  body  of  10,200  men,  returned  to  Rome; 
and  being  refolved,  before  lie  attempted  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  confpirators,  if  pofiible  to  diminidi  the 
power  of  Antony,  began  by  bringing  over  the  fenate 
to  fecond  his  deligns.  In  this  lie  fucceeded  by  the 
credit  of  Cicero,  who  had  long  hated  Antony  hecaufe  ^ 
lie  thought  him  the  enemy  of  the  Rate.  Accord:ng-A  war 
ly,  by  means  of  his  eloquence,  a  decree  was  paffed,  or- breaks  oh$ 
dering  Antony  to  raife  the  liege  of  Mutina,  to  eva- between 
cuate  Cifalpine  Gaul,  and  to  aw^ait  the  fuither  orders 
of  the  fenate  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon.  An¬ 
tony  treated  the  order  with  contempt ;  and  indead  of 
3  C  2  obeying. 
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(how  his  difpleafure  at  being  hi-  Gaul ;  Lepidus,  Spain  ;  and  O&avianus,  Africa,  and  Rome. 


obeying,  began  to 

tlierto  fo  fubmiflive.  Nothing  now  therefore  remained 
for  the  fenate  but  to  declare  him  an  enemy  to  the  (late, 
and  to  fend  Odtavianus,  with  the  army  he  had  raifed,  to 
curb  his  infolence.  The  latter  was  very  ready  to  offer 
his  army  for  this  expedition,  in  order  to  revenge  his 
own  private  injuries,  before  he  undertook  thofe  of  the 
public.  The  two  confuls,  Hirtius  and  Pan  fa,  joined 
all  their  forces  ;  and  thus  combined,  they  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  againfl  Antony,  into 
Cifalpine  Gaul.  After  one  or  two  ineffe&ual  conflicts, 
both  armies  came  to  a  general  engagement ;  in  which 
Antony  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Lepi¬ 
dus,  who  commanded  a  body  of  forces  in  Further 
Gaul.  This  victory,  however,  which .  promifed  the  fe¬ 
nate  fo  much  fuccefs,  produced  effe&s  very  different 
from  their  expectations.  The  two  ?confuls  were  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  ;  but  Panfa,  previous/Lo  his  death,  called 
OCtavianus  to  his  bed-fide,  and  advifed  him  to  join  with 
Antony,  telling  him,  that  the  fenafe  only  defired  to  de- 
prefs  both,  by  oppofing  them  to  each  other.  The 
advice  of  the  dying  conful  funk  deep  on  his  fpirits  ;  fo 
that  from  that  time  he  only  fought  a  pretext  to  break 
with  them.  Their  giving  the  command  of  a  party  of 
his  army  to  Decimus  Brutus,  and  their  denying  him 
a  triumph  foon  after,  ferved  to  alienate  his  mind  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  fenate,  and  made  him  refolve  to  join 
Antony  and  Lepidus.  He  was  willing,  however,  to 
try  the  fenate  thoroughly,  before  he  came  to  an  open 
rupture  ;  wherefore  he  fent  to  demand  the  confulfliip, 
which  was  refufed  him.  He  then  thought  himfelf  ob¬ 
liged  to  keep  no  meafures  with  that  affembly,  but  pri¬ 
vately  fent  to  found  the  inclinations  of  Antony  and 
Lepidus,  concerning  a  jun&ion  of  forces,  and  found 
them  as  eager  to  affift  as  the  fenate  was  to  oppofe 
him.  Antony  was,  in  fad ,  the  general  of  both  armies, 
and  Lepidus  was  only  nominally  fo,  his  foldiers  refilling 
to  obey  him  upon  the  approach  of  the  former.  Where¬ 
fore,  upon  being  alfured  of  the  afiiftance  of  Octavianus 
upon  their  arrival  in  Italy,  they  foon  croffed  the  Alps 
with  an  army  of  17  legions,  breathing  revenge  againfl; 
all  who  had  oppofed  their  defigns.  * 

The  fenate  now  began,  too  late,  to  perceive  their 
error  in  difobliging  Oftavianus  ;  and  therefore  gave  him 
tlie  confullhip  which  they  had,fo  lately  refufed,  and,  to 
prevent  his  joining  with  Antony,  flattered  him  with 
new  honours,  giving  him  a  power  fuperior  to  all  law. 
The  firft  ufe  OCfavianus  made  of  his  new  authority  was 
to  procure  a  law  for  the  condemnation  of  Brutus  and 
Cafiius  ;  after  which,  he  joined  his  forces  with  thofe  of 
Antony  and  Lepidus. 

The  meeting  of  thefe  three  ufurpers  of  their  coun- 
xeconcilcd,  *ry,s  freedom  was  near  Mutina,  upon  a  little  ifland  of 
and  divide  the  river  Panarus.  Their  mutual  fufpicions  were  the 
the  empire  caufe  of  their  meeting  in  this,  place.  Lepidus  firft  en- 
duf1  tered,  and,  finding  all  things  fafe,  made  the  fignal  for 
the  other  two  to  approach.  O&avianus  began  the  con¬ 
ference,  by  thanking  Antony  for  his  zeal  in  putting 
.  Decimus  Brutus  to  death  ;  who,  being  abandoned  by 

his  army,  was  taken  as  he  was  defigning  to  efcape  in¬ 

to  Macedonia,  and  beheaded  by  Antony’s  command. 
Their  conference  lafled  for  three  days ;  and  the  refult 
The^fecond0^  R  was,  that  the  fupreme  authority  fliould  be  lodged 
triumvi-  in  their  hands,  under  the  title  of  the  triumvirate ,  for 

rate.  $he  fpace  of  five  years  $  that  Antony  fhould  have 
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the  Mediterranean  iflands.  As  for  Italy,  and  the  ea- 
llern  provinces,  they  were  to  remain  in  common,  until 
their  general  enemy  was  entirely  fubdued.  But  the  lad 
article  of  their  union  was  a  dreadful  one.  It  was 
agreed  that  all  their  enemies  fliould  be  deftroyed  ;  of 
which  each  prefented  a  lift.  In  thefe  were  comprifed  Crueltief 
not  only  the  enemies,  but  the  friends  of  the  triumvi-  of  the  tri- 
rate,  flnee  the  partifans  of  the  one  were  often  found umvirs* 
among  the  oppofers  of  the  others.  Thus  Lepidus  gave 
up  his  brother  Paulus  to  the  vengeance  of  his  col¬ 
league  ;  Antony  permitted  the  profeription  of  his  uncle 
Lucius ;  and  O&avianus  delivered  up  the  great  Cicero. 

The  moil  facred  rights  of  nature  were  violated  ;  300 
fenators,  and  above  2000  knights,  were  included  in 
this  terrible  profeription  ;  their  fortunes  were  confif- 
cated,  and  their  murderers  enriched  with  the  fpoil. 

Rome  foon  felt  the  effe&s  of  this  infernal  union,  and 
the  horrid  cruelties  of  Marius  and  Sylla  were  renewed. 

As  many  as  could  efcape  the  cruelty  of  the  triumvirs^ 
fled  thither  into  Macedonia  to  Brutus,  or  found  refuge 
with  young  Pompey,  who  was  now  in  Sicily,  and  co¬ 
vered  the  Mediteiranean  with  his  numerous  navy. 

Their  cruelties  were  not  aimed  at  the  men  alone  ;  but 
the  fofter  fex  were  in  danger  of  being  marked  as  ob¬ 
jects  either  of  avarice  or  refentment.  They  made  out 
a  lift  of  140.0  women  of  the  beft  quality,  and  the. 
richeft  in  the  city,  who  were  ordered  to  give  in  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fortunes,  to  be  taxed  in  proportion.  But 
this  feemed  fo  unpopular  a  meafure,  and  was  fo  firmly 
oppofed  by  Hortenfia,  who  fpoke  againll  it,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  1400  women,  they  were  content  to  tax  only 
400.  However,  they  made  up  the  deficiency,  by  ex- 
tending  the  tax  upon  men;  near  100,000,  as  well  ci¬ 
tizens  as  ftrangers,  were  compelled  to  furniCh  fupplies 
to  the  fubverfion  of  their  country’s  freedom..  At  laft, 
both  the  avarice  and  vengeance  of  the  triumviri  feem¬ 
ed  fully  fatisfied,  and  they  went  into  the  fenate  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  profeription  was  at  an  end ;  and  thus  ha-, 
ving  deluged  the  city  with  blood,  O&avianus  and  An¬ 
tony,  leaving  Lepidus  to  defend  Rome  in  their  ah- 
fence,  marched  with  their  army  to  oppofe  the  confpira- 
tors,  who  were  now  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army 
in  Alia.  4JI 

Brutus  and  Cafiius,  the  principal  of  thefe,  upon  the  They  arc 
death  of  Caefar,  being  compelled  to  quit  Rome,  went  oppofed  by 
into  Greece,  where  they  perfuaded  the  Roman  ftudents  ^rlitus  an^ 
at  Athens  to  declare  in  the  caufe  of  freedom  ;  then  a  us* 
parting,  the  former  raifed  a  powerful  army  in  Mace¬ 
donia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  while  the  latter  went 
into  Syria,  where  he  foon  became  mafter  of  1 2  legions, 
and  reduced  his  opponent  Dolabella  to  fuch  ftraits 
as  to  kill  himfelf.  Both  armies  foon  after  joining  at 
Smyrna,  the  fight  of  fuch  a  formidable  force  began  to 
revive  the  declining  fpirits  of  the  party,  and  to  re-unite 
the  two  generals  ftill  more  clofely,  between  whom 
there  had  been  fome  time  before  a  flight  mifunder- 
{landing.  In  fhort,  having  quitted  Italy  like  diftrefs- 
ed  exiles,  without  having  one  Angle  foldier  or  one 
town  that  owned  their  command,  they  now  found 
tliemfelves  at  the  head  of  a  flourifhing  army,  furniftied 
with  all  the  neceflaries  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  in 
a  condition  to  fupport  a  conteft  where  the  empire 
of  the  world  depended  on  the  event.  This  fuccefs  in 
raifing  levies  was  entirely  owing  to  the  juftice,  mo¬ 
deration. 
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Rome,  deration,  and  great  humanity  of  Brutus,  who  in 
every  inftance  feemed  ftudious  of  the  happinefs  of  his 
country. 

It  was  in  this  flourifhing  ftate  of  their  affairs  that 
the  confpirators  had  formed  a  refolution  of  going  againft 
Cleopatra,  who,  on  her  fide,  had  made  great  prepara¬ 
tions  to  afiift  their  opponents.  However,  they  were 
diverted  from  this  purpofe  by  an  information  that  Oc- 
tavianus  and  Antony  were  now  upon  their  march,  with 
40  legions  to  oppefe  them.  Brutus  now,  therefore, 
moved  to  have  their  army  pafs  over  into  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  and  there  meet  the  enemy  ;  but  Cafiius  fo 
far  prevailed  as  to  have  the  Rhodians  and  Lycians  firft 
reduced,  who  had  refufed  their  ufual  contribution. 
This  expedition  was  immediately  put  in  execution,  and 
extraordinary  contributions  were  railed  by  that  means, 
#rgee  the  Rhodians  having  fcarce  any  thing  left  but  their 

Mcdes.  lives  The  Lycians  fnffered  ftill  more  feverely  ;  for 

having  {hut  themfelves  up  in  the  city  of  Xanthus,  they 
defended  the  place  againft  Brutus  with  fuch  fury,  that 
neither  his  art  nor  intreaties  could  prevail  upon  them 
to  furrender.  At  length,  the  town  being  fet  on  fire, 
by  their  attempting  to  burn  the  works  of  the  Romans, 
Brutus,  inftead  of  laying  hold  on  this  opportunity  to 
{form  the  place,  made  every  effort  to  preferve  it,  in¬ 
treating  his  foldiers  to  try  all  means  of  extinguifhing 
the  fire :  but  the  defperate  phrenzy  of  the  citizens  was 
not  to  be  mollified.  Far  from  thinking  themfelves  ob¬ 
liged  to  their  generous  enemy  for  the  efforts  which 
were  made  to  fave  them,  they  refolved  to  perifh  in  the 
flames.  Wherefore,  inftead  of  extinguifhing,  they  did 
all  in  their  power  to  augment  the  fire,  by  throwing  in 
wood,  dry  reeds,  and  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  diflrefs  of  Brutus  upon  feeing  the  townfmen 
thus  refolutely  bent  on  deftroying  themfelves  :  he  rode 
about  the  fortifications,  ftretching  out  his  hands  to  the 
Xanthians,  and  conjuring  them  to.  have  pity  on  them¬ 
felves  and  their  city;  but,  fnfenfible .  to  his  ex  popula¬ 
tions,  they  rufhed  into  the  flames  with  defperate  ob- 
ftinacy,  and  the  whole  foon  became  an  heap  of  undi- 
ftinguifhable  ruin.  At  this  horrid  fpe&acle,  Brutus 
offered  a  reward  to  every  foldier  who  would  bring  him 
a  Lycian  alive.  The  number  of  thofe  whom  it  was 
poffible  to  fave  from  their  own  fury  amounted  to  no 
more  than  1^0. 

Brutus  and  Caffius  met  once  more  at  Sardis,  where, 
after  the  ufual  ceremonies  were  paffed  between  them, 
they  refolved  to  have  a  private  conference  together, 
when,  after  much  altercation,  they  were  at  laft  per¬ 
fectly  reconciled.  After  which,  night  coming  on,  Caf¬ 
fius  invited  Brutus  and  his  friends  to  an  entertainment. 

232  Upon  retiring  home,  it  was  that  Brutus,  as  Plutarch 
Brutus  fees  tells  the  ftory,  faw  a  fpeCtre  in  his  tent.  It  was  in 
aifetfre.  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  the  whole  camp  was  per¬ 
fectly  quiet,  that  Brutus  was  employed  in  reading  by" 
a  lamp  that  was  juft  expiring.  On  a  fudden  he  thought 
he  heard  a  noife  as  if  fomebody  entered  ;  and  looking 
towards  the  door,  he  perceived  it  open.  A  gigantic 
figure,  with  a  frightful  afpeCt,  (food  before  him,  and 
continued  to  gaze  upon  him  with  filent  feverity.  At 
laft  Brutus  had  courage  to  fpeak  to  it  :  “  Art  thou  a 
daemon  or  a  mortal  man?  and  why  comeft  thou  to  me?” 
4<  Brutus,”  replied  the  phantom,  “  I  am  thy  evil  ge¬ 
nius,  thou  (halt  fee  me  again  at  Philippi.”  “  Well 
then,”  anfwer.ed  Brutus,  without  being  difcompofed, 


“  we  fhall  meet  again.”  Upon  which  the  phantom  Roma/ 
vanifhcd  ;  and  Brutus  calling  to  his  fervants,  afked  if  * 
they  had  feen  any  thing  ;  to  which  replying  in  the  ne¬ 
gative,  he  again  refumed  his  ftudies.  But  as  he  was 
{truck  with  fo  itrange  an  occurrence,  he  mentioned  it 
the  next  day  to  Cafiius,  who,  being  an  Epicurean, 
afcribed  it  to  the  effeCl  of  imagination  too  much  exer- 
cifed  by  vigilance  and  anxiety.  Brutus  appeared  fatis- 
fied  with  this  folution  of  his  late  terrors  ;  and,  as  An¬ 
tony  and  OCtavianus  were  now  advanced  into  Macedo¬ 
nia,  they  foon  after  paffed  over  into  Thrace,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  city  of  Philippi,  near  which  the  forces 
of  the  triumvirs  were  polled. 

A  battle  foon  enfued  ;  in  which  the  republicans  were 
defeated,  and  Cafiius  killed,  as  is  related  in  the  article 
Philippi. 

The  firft  care  of  Brutus,  when  he  became  the  foie  rhe  re¬ 
general,  was  to  affemble  the  difperfed  troops  of  Caf- publican®"- ■ 
fius,  and  animate  them  with  frefh  hopes  of  victory.  As  icfeated^- 
they  had  loft  all  they  poffeffed  by  the  plundering  of 
their  camp,  he  promifed  them  2000  denarii  each  man 
to  make  up  their  Ioffes.  This  once  more  infpired  them 
with  new  ardour  ;  they  admired  the  liberality  of  their 
general,  and  with  loud  fhouts  proclaimed  his  former 
intrepidity.  Still,  however,  he  had  not  confidence 
fufiicient  to  face  the  adverfary,  who  offered  him  battle 
the  enfuing  day.  His  aim  was  to  ftarve  his  enemies, 
who  were  in  extreme  want  of  provifions,  their  fleet  ha¬ 
ving  been  lately  defeated.  But  his  Angle  opinion  was 
over-ruled  by  the  reft  of  his  army,  who  now  grew 
every  day  more  confident  of  their  flrength,  and  more 
arrogant  to  their  new  general.  He  was,  therefore,  at 
laft,  after  a  refpite  of  20  days,  obliged  to  comply  with 
their  folicitations  to  try  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Both 
armies  being  drawn  out,  they  remained  a  long  while 
oppofite  to  each  other  without  offering  to  engage.  It 
is  laid  that  he  himfelf  had  loft  much  of  his  natural  ar¬ 
dour  by  having  again  feen  the  fpe&re  the  night  prece¬ 
ding  :  however,  he  encouraged  his  men  as  much  as  pof¬ 
fible,  and  gave  the  fignal  for  battle  within  three  hours  of 
fun-fet.  Fortune  again  declared  againft  him;  and  the Theytirer 
two  triumviri  exprefsly  ordered  by  no  means  to  fuffer  defeated  ^ 
the  general  to  efcape,  for  fear  he  fhould  renew  the fecond 
war.  Thus  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  feemed  chiefly time* 
intent  on  Brutus  alone,  and  his  capture  feemed  ine¬ 
vitable.  In  this  deplorable  exigence,  Lucilius  his  friend 
refolved,  by  his  own  death,  to  effedl  the  generaPs  de¬ 
livery.  Upon  perceiving  a  body  of  Thracian  horfe 
clofely  purfuing  Brutus,  and  juft  upon  the  point  of 
taking  him,  he  boldly  threw  himfelf  in  their  way,  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  he  was  Brutus.  Hie  Thracians,  over¬ 
joyed  with  fo  great  a  prize,  immediately  difpatched 
fome  of  their  companions,  with  the  news  of  their  fuc- 
cefs,  to  the  army.  Upon  which,  the  ardour  of  the  pur- 
fuit  now  abating,  Antony  marched  out  to  meet  his  pri- 
foner ;  fome  filently  deploring  the  fate  of  fo  virtuous  a 
man  ;  others  reproaching  that  mean  deiire  of  life  for 
which  he  confented  to  undergo  captivity.  Antony 
now  feeing  the  Thracians  approach,  began  to  prepare 
himfelf  for  the  interview ;  but  the  faithful  Lucilius,  ad-  - 
vancing  with  a  cheerful  air,  owned  the  deceit  that  he 
had  put  upon  him :  on  which  the  triumvir,  ftruck  with. 

.  fo  much  fidelity,  pardoned  him  upon  the  fpot;  and  from 
that  time  forward  loaded  him  with  benefits,  and  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  his  friendfhip. 
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In  the  mean  time  Brutus,  with  a 
friends,  pa  fled  over  a  rivulet,  and,  night  coming  on,  fat 
down  under  a  rock  which  concealed  him  from  the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  enemy.  After  taking  breath  for  a  little  time, 
he  lent  out  one  Statiliusto  give  him  feme  information  of 
thofe  that  remained  ;  but  he  never  returned,  being  kill¬ 
ed  by  a  party  of  the  enemy’s  horfe.  Brutus  judging 
very  rightly  of  his  fate,  now  refolved  to  die  like  wife, 
and  fpoke  to  thofe  who  flood  round  him  to  lend  him 
their  lafl.  fad  afliftance.  None  of  them,  however,  would 
render  him  fo  melancholy  a  piece  of  ferviee.  At  lafl 
one  Strato,  averting  his  head,  prefented  the  fword’s 
point  to  Brutus ;  who  threw  himfelf  upon  it,  and  im¬ 
mediately  expired. 

From  the  moment  of  Brutus’s  death  the  triumviri 
began  to  a&  as  fovereigns,  and  to  divide  the  Roman 
dominions  between  them,  as  theirs  by  right  of  con* 
quefl.  However,  though  there  were  apparently  three 
who  thus  participated  all  the  power,  yet,  in  fad,  only 
two  were  a&ually  poflefled  of  it ;  fmee  Lepidus  was  at 
firft  admitted  merely  to  curb  the  mutual  jealoufy  of 
Antony  and  O&aviamts,  and  was  poflefled  neither  of 
interefl  in  the  army  nor  authority  among  the  people. 
Their  firfl  care  was  to  punifh  thofe  whom  they  had  for¬ 
merly  marked  for  vengeance.  The  head  of  Brutus 
was  fent  to  Rome  to  be  thrown  at  the  foot  of  Caefar’s 
ftatue.  His  afhes,  however,  were  fent  to  his  wife  Por- 
cia,  Cato’s  daughter,  who  afterwards  killed  herfelf  by 
fwallowing  burning  coals.  It  is  obferved,  that  of  all 
thofe  who  had  a  hand  in  the  death  of  Casfar,  not  one 
died  a  natural  death. 

The  power  of  tire  triumviri  being  thus  eflablifhed 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  Antony  went 
into  Greece,  and  fpent  fome  time  at  Athens,  convening 
among  the  philolbphers,  and  aflilling  at  their  difputes 
in  perfon.  From  thence  he  pafled  over  into  Alia,  where 
all  the  monarchs  of  the  cad,  who  acknowledged  the 
Roman  power,  came  to  pay  him  their  obedience.  In 
this  manner  he  proceeded  from  kingdom  to  kingdom, 
attended  by  a  crowd  of  fovereigns,  exacting  contribu¬ 
tions,  diftributing  favours,  and  giving  away  crowns 
with  capricious  infolence.  He  prefented  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia  to  Syfenes,  in  prejudice  of  Ariarathe*, 
only  becaufe  he  found  pleafure  in  the  beauty  of  Gla¬ 
phyra,  the  mother  of  the  former.  He  fettled  Herod  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judea,  and  fupported  him  again  ft  every 
oppofer.  But  among  all  the  fovereigns  of  the  eafl  who 
fhared  his  favours,  none  had  fo  large  a  part  as  Cleo¬ 
patra,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt. 

It  happened  that  Serapion,  her  governor  in  the  illand 
of  Cyprus,  had  formerly  furnifhed  fome  fiiccours  to 
the  confpirators  ;  and  it  was  thought  proper  that  fhe 
Ihould  anfwer  for  his  conduft  on  that  occafion.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  having  received  orders  from  Antony  to  come 
and  clear  herlelt  of  this  imputation  of  infidelity,  (he 
readily  complied,  equally  confcions  of  the  goodnefs  of 
her  caufe  and  the  power  of  her  beauty.  She  had  al¬ 
ready  experienced  the  force  of  her  charms  upon  Caefar 
-  and  Pompey’s  eldefl  fon  ;  and  the  addition  of  a  few 
years  linee  that  time  had  not  impaired  their  lufire. 
Antony  was  now  in  Tarfns,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  when 
Cleopatra  refolved  to  attend  his  court  in  perfon.  She 
failed  down  the  river  Cydnus,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
the  city  floed,  with  the  moil  fnmptuous  pageantry. 
Her  galley  was  covered  with  gold ;  the  fails  were  of 
purple,  large,  and  floating  in  the  wind.  The  oars  of 
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frnall  number  of  filver  kept  tune  to  the  found  of  flutes  and  cymbals.  She  Rome* 
herfelf  lay  reclined  on  a  couch  fpangled  with  flars  of  — 
gold,  and  with  fuch  ornaments  as  poets  and  painters 
had  ufually  aferibed  to  Venus.  On  each  fide  were  boys 
like  Cupids,  who  fanned  her  by  turns ;  while  the  mo  A 
beautiful  nymphs,  drefled  like  Nereids  and  Graces,  were 
placed  at  proper  diflances  around  her.  Upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  were  kept  burning  the  inoft  exquifite  per¬ 
fumes,  while  an  infinite  number  of  people  gazed  upon 
the  fight.  Antony  was  captivated  with  her  beauty  ; 
and,  leaving  all  his  bufinefs  to  fatisfy  his  paflion,  fhortly 
after  followed  her  into  Egypt. 

While  he  thus  remained  idle,  O&avianus,  who  took 
upon  him  to  lead  back  the  veteran  troops  and  fettle 
them  in  Italy,  was  afliduoufly  employed  in  providing 
for  their  fubiiftence.  He  had  promifed  them  lands  at 
home,  as  a  recompenfe  for  their  paft  fervices;  but  they 
could  not  receive  new  grants,  without  turning  out  the 
former  inhabitants.  In  confequence  of  this,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  women,  with  children  in  their  arms,  whofe 
tender  years  and  innocence  excited  univerfal  compaf- 
lion,  daily  filled  the  temples  and  the  ftreets  with  their 
diflrefles.  Numbers  of  hufbandmen  and  fhepherds  came 
to  deprecate  the  conqueror’s  intention,  or  to  obtain  an 
habitation  in  fome  other  part  of  the  world.  Amongft 
this  number  was  Virgil  the  poet,,  who  in  an  humble 
mannei  begged  permifiion  to  retain  his  patrimonial 
farm  :  Virgil  obtained  his  requeft  ;  but  the  reft  of  his 
countrymen,  of  Mantua  and  Cremona,  were  turned  out 
without  mercy.  ^ 

Italy  and  Rome  now  felt  the  mofl  extreme  triferies ;  viue.  ie* 
the  infolent  foldiers  plundered  at  will ;  while  Sextus faftained 
Pompey,  being  mafter  of  the  fea,  cut  off  all  foreign  by  the 
communication,  and  prevented  the  people’s  receiving mans" 
their  ufual  fupplies  of  corn.  To  thefe  mifehiefs  were 
added  the  commencement  of  another  civil  war.  Fulvia, 
the  wife  of  Antony,  who  had  been  left  behind  him  at 
Rome,  had  felt  for  fome  time  all  the  rage  of  jealoufy, 
and  refolved  to  try  every  method  of  bringing  back  her 
h  11  (band  from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.  She  confidered 
a  breach  with  O&avianus  as  the  only  probable  means  of 
roufing  him  from  his  lethargy  ;  and  accordingly,  with 
the  afliflance  of  Lucius  her  brother-in-law,  who  was 
then  conful,  and  entirely  devoted  to  her  interefl,  flic 
began  to  low  the  feeds  of  diflenfion.  7'he^p retext  was, 
that  Antony  fhonld  have  a  fhare  in  the  diflribution  of 
lands  as  well  as  Ocfavianus.  This  produced  fome  nego¬ 
tiations  between  them  ;  O&avianus  offered  to  make  the 
veterans  themfelves  umpires  in  the  difpnte.  Lucius  re- 
fufed  to  acquiefce  ;  and  being  at  the  head  of  more  than 
fix  legions,  moftly  compofed  of  fuch  as  had  been  dii- 
poffefftd  of  their  lands,  he  refolved  to  compel  O&avia- 
nus  to  accept  of  whatever  terms  he  fhould  offer.  Thus 
a  new  war  was  excited  between  O&avianus  and  An¬ 
tony  ;  or,  at  leaft,  the  generals  of  the  latter  affu  i.ed 
the  ian&ion  of  his  name.  Oclavianus,  however,  proved 
victorious  r  Lucius  was  hemmed  in  between  two  ar¬ 
mies,  and  eonltrained  to  retreat  to  Peruiia,  a  city  of 
Etruria,  where  he  w>as  clofely  befieged  by  the  oppofite 
party.  He  made  many  defperate  Lilies,  and  Fulvia 
did  all  in  her  power  to  relieve  him,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.  He  w^as  at  lafl,  therefore,  reduced  to  fuch  extre¬ 
mity  by  famine,  that  he  came  out  in  perfon  and  deli¬ 
vered  himfelf  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.-  Oc- 
tavianus  received  him  very  honourably,  and  generoully 
pardoned  him  and  all  his  followers.  Thus  having  con- 
4  eluded 
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Unme.  eluded  die  war  la  a  few  months,  he  returned  m  triumph 
to  Home. 

Antony,  who,  during  this  interval,  was  revelling  in 
all  the  flndied  luxuries  procured  him  by  his  infidmus 
miflrefs,  having  heard  of  his  brother’s  overthrow,  and 
his  wife’s  being  compelled  to  leave  Italy,  was  refolved 
to  oppofe  Odaviamis  without  delay.  He  accordingly 
failed  at  the  head  of  a  conliderable  fleet  from  Alex¬ 
andria  to  Tyre,  from  thence  to  Cyprus  and  Rhodes, 
and  had  an  interview  with  Fmvia  liis  wife  at  Athens. 
He  much  blamed  her  for  occafioning  the  late  diforders, 
tell i bed  the  utmod  contempt  for  her  perfon,  and,  lea¬ 
ving  her  upon  her  death-bed  at  Sycion,  hafkned  into 
Italy  to  figlrt  Odaviamis.  They  both  met  at  Bmn- 
'  duiium  ;  and  it  was  now  thought  that  the  flames  of  a 
civil  war  were  going  to  blaze  out  once  more.  The 
forces  of  Antony  were  numerous,  but  moftly  newly 
railed;  however,  he  was  aflifted  by  Sextus  Pompeius, 
who  in  thefe  oppofitions  of  interells  was  daily  coming 
into  power.  Odaviamis  was  at  the  head  of  thofc  ve¬ 
terans  who  had  always  been  irrefiftible,  but  who  Teem¬ 
ed  no  way  difpofed  to  fight  again!!  Antony  their  for¬ 
mer  general.  A  negociation  was  therefore  propofed  ; 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effe&ed.  All  offences  and  af¬ 
fronts  were  mutually  forgiven  ;  and  to  cement  the 
239  union,  a  marriage  was  concluded  between  Antony  and 

’Hiecni-  Odavia,  the  fifter  of  Odaviamis.  A  new  divifion  of 

dei\new.  the  iloman  cmI)ire  made  between  them  ;  Odavi- 
anus  was  to  have  the  command  of  the  well,  Antony 
of  the  eafl,  while  Lepidus  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
folf  with  the  provinces  in  Africa.  As  for  Sextus  Tom- 
peius,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  all  the  iflands  lie  had 
already  pofieffed,  to -tether  with  Pelopoimefus  :  he  was 
alfo  granted  the  privilege  of  demanding  the  confu-llhip 
in  his  abfence,  and  of  difeharging  that  office  by  any  of 
his  friends.  It  was  like  wife  llipulated  to  leave  the  fea 
open,  and  pay  the  people  what  corn  was  due  out  of 
Sicily.  1" Hus  a  general  peace  was  concluded,  to  the 
great  fat isfadion  of  the  people,  who  now  exp e6ded  a 
ceflation  from  all  their  calamities. 

This  calm  feemed  to  continue  for  feme  time  :  An¬ 
tony  led  his  forces  again!!  the  Parthians,  over  whom 
his  lieutenant,  "V  entidius,  had  gamed  great  advantages. 
Odaviamis  drew  the  great efL part  of  his  army  into 
Gaul,  where  there  were  fame  diilurbanccs  ;  and  Pom- 
pey  went  to  fecure  his  newly  ceded  province  to  his  in-  • 
tereil.  It  was  on  this  quarter  that  freih  motives  were 
given  for  renewing  the  war.  Antony,  who  was  obli¬ 
ged^  by  treaty  to  quit  Peloponnefus,  refilled  to  evacuate 
it  till  P  ompey  had  fatigued  him  for  fuch  debts  as  were 
due  to  him  from  the  inhabitants.  This  Pompey  would 
by  no  means  comply  with  ;  but  immediately  fitted  out 
a  new  fleet,  and  renewed  his  former  enterprises,  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  fuch  corn  and  provisions  as  were  consigned  to 
Italy.  Thus  the  grievances  of  the  poor  were  again  re¬ 
newed  ;  and  the  people  began  to  complain,  that  in  Read 
of  three  tyrants  they  were  now  oppreffed  by  four. 

In  this  exigence,  Odaviar.us,  who  had  long  medi¬ 
tated  the  bdl  means  of  diminifhing  the  number,  refol¬ 
ved  to  begin  by  getting  rid  of  Pompey,  who  kept  the 
Rate  in  continual  alarms;  He  was  mailer  of  two  fleets; 
one  of  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  at  Ravenna  \ 
and  another  which  Menodorns,  who  revolted  from  Pom¬ 
pey,  brought  to  his  aid.  Kis  firfl  attempt  v?as  to  in¬ 
vade  Sicily  ;  but  being  overpowered  in  his  paffage  by 
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Pompey,  and  afterwards  {battered  in  a  {form,  he  was  Roint. 
obliged  to  defer  his  defigus  to  the  enfuing  year.  Du- 
ring  this  interval  he  was  reinforced  by  a  fleet  of  120 
finips,  given  him  by  Antony,  with  which  he  refolved 
once  more  to  invade  Sicily  on  three  feveral  quarters. 

But  fortune  feemed  ftiil  determined  to  oppofe  him.  He 
was  a  feeond  time  difabled  and  fliattered  bv  a  dorm  : 
whmh  fo  raifed  the  vanity  of  Pompey,  that  he  began 
to  ilyle  himfelf  the  fm  of  Neptune.  However,  Oila- 
vianus  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  any  difgraces ;  for 
having  fhortly  refitted  his  navy,  and  recruited  his  forces, 
he  gave  the  command  of  both  to  Agrippa,  his  faith-  ^ 
ful  friend  and  affociate  in  war.  Agrippa  proved  him-  Sexmf 
lelf  worthy  of  the  trufl  repofed  in  him  :  he  began  hi$!>ompciu3 
operations  by  a  victory  over  Pompev  ;  and,  though  hedefenteri 
was  Ihorfly  after  worfted  himfelf,  he  foon  after  gave™ 
his  adverfary  a  complete  and  final  overthrow.  Thus*  ana>- 
undone,  Pompey  refolved  to  fly  to  Antony,  from  whom 
lie  expelled  refuge,  as  he  had  formerly  obliged  that 
triumvir  by  giving  protc&ion  to  his  mother.*  How¬ 
ever,  he  tried  once  more,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of 
men,  to^  make  himfelf  independent,  and  even  furprifed 
Antony’s  officers  who  had  been  feiit  to  accept  of  his 
fiibmiflions.  Neverthelefs,  he  was  at  lull  abandoned  bv 
bis  foldie/s,  and  delivered  up  to  Titus,  Antony^  lieute¬ 
nant,  who  lhortly  after  caufed  him  to  be  fl'ain. 

I  lie  death  of  this  general  removed  one  very  power¬ 
ful  obfhcle  to  the  ambition  of  Odaviamis,  and  he  re¬ 
folved  to  take  the  ecrt-lieft  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the 
rell  of  his  affociates.  An  offence  was  foon  ftirnlfhed 
by  Lepidus,  that  lerved  as  a  fufficient  pretext  for  de¬ 
priving  hi  in  of  his  fhare  in  the  triumvirate.  Being  yow 
at  the  head  of  22  legions,  with  a  llrong  body'  of  ca- 
valiy,  he  idly  fuppofed  that  his  prefent  power  was  more 
than  an  equivalent  to  the  popularity  of  O&avianus. 

He  therefore  refolved  upon  adding  Sicily,  where  lie 
then  was,  to  his  province;  pretending  a  right,  as  having 
firfl  invaded  it.  His  colleague  fer.t  to  expoflulate  upon 
thefe  proceedings  ;  but  Lepidus  fiercely  replied,  4  that, 
he  was  determined  to  have  his  fhare  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  would  no  longer  fubmit  to  let  one  alone  pof- 
fefs  all  the  authority.’  Q&avianus  was  previoufly  in¬ 
formed  of  the  difpofition  of  Lepidus’ s  foldiers ;  for  he 
had,  by  his  fecret  intrigues  and  largeffes,  entirely  at¬ 
tached  them  to  himfelf.  Wherefore,  without  further 
delay',  he  with  great  boldnefs  went  alone  to  the  camp 
of  Lepidus,  and  with  no  other  affiflance  than  his  pri¬ 
vate  bounties,  and  the  authority  he  had  gained  by  lnV 
former  victories,  lie  refolved  to  depofe  his  rival.  The 
foldiers  thronged  round  him  with  the  mod  dutiful  ala¬ 
crity,  while  Lepidus  hallencd  to  prevent  their  defedion. 

But  Odaviamis,  though  he  received  a  wound  from  one 
of  the  eenturions,  went  with  great  prefence  of  mind  to 
the  place  where  the  military  enfigris  were  planted,  and, 
flounfhing  one  of  them  in  the  air,  all  the ‘legionary  fol¬ 
diers  ran  in  crowds  and  fainted  him  as  their  general. 

Lepidus  being  thus  abandoned  by  his  men,  divefted  2^x 
himfelf  of  all  the  marks  of  his  authority,  which  he  Sealed 
could  no  longer  keep,  and  fubmiffively  threw  himfelf  a  ml  ba- 
at  the  feet  of  Q&avianus.  This  general  fpared  hisnlAedi 
life,  not withlian ding  the  remen flrances  of  his  army; 
but  deprived  him  of  all  his  former  authority,  and 
banifhed  him  to  Circicum. 

Odaviamis  was  received  upon  his  return  to  Rome 
with  univerfal  joy ;  the  fenators  met  higi  at  the  gates* 
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and  conduced  him  to  the  capitol :  the  people  follow¬ 
ed,  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers  ;  and  after  ha¬ 
ving  returned  thanks  to  the  gods,  waited  upon  him  to 
his  palace.  There  remained  now  but  one  obflacle  to 
his  ambition,  which  was  Antony,  whom  he  refolved  to 
remove,  and  for  that  purpofe  began  to  render  his  c.ha- 
raSer  as  contemptible  as  lie  poffibly  could  at  Rome. 
In  fa£l,  Antony’s  conduct  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  promote  the  endeavours  of  his  ambitious  partner  in 
the  ftate.  He  had  marched  againfl  the  Parthians  with 
a  prodigious  army ;  but  was  forced  to  return  with  the 
lofs  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  forces,  and  all  his  bag¬ 
gage  *.  This  extremely  diminifhed  his  reputation ; 
but  his  making- a  triumphal  entry  into  Alexandria  foon 
after,  entirely  difgufled  the  citizens  of  Rome.  How- 
*  ever,  Antony  feemed  quite  regardlefs  of  their  refen  t- 
ment :  totally  difregarding  the  bufmefs  of  the  Aate,  he 
ipent  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  company  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  who  fludied  every  art  to  incrcafe  his  paflion,  and 
vary  his  entertainments.  Not  contented  with  (haring 
in  her  company  all  the  delights  which  Egypt  could 
afford,  Antony  was  refolved  to  enlarge  his  fphere  of 
luxury,  by  granting  her  many  of  thofe  kingdoms  which 
belonged  to  the  Roman  empire.  He  gave  her  all 
Phoenicia,  Celo-Syria,  and  Cyprus  ;  with  a  great  part 
of  Cilicia,  Arabia,  and  Judea ;  gifts  which  he  had  no 
right  to  beflow,  but  which  he  pretended  to  grant  in 
imitation  of  Hercules.  This  complication  of  vice  and 
folly  at  length  totally  exafperated  the  Romans;  and 
Q&avianus,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  their  refent- 
ment,  took  care  to  exaggerate  all  his  defers.  At 
length,  when  he  found  the  people  fufficiently  irritated 
againfl  him,  he  refolved  to  fend  O&aria,  who  was  then 
at  Rome,  to  Antony,  as  if  with  a  view  of  reclaiming 
her  hufband;  but,  in  fa&,  to  furnifh  a  fufEcient  pretext 
of  declaring  war  againfl  him,  as  he  knew  fhe  would  be 
difmifled  with  contempt. 

Antony  was  now  in  the  city  of  Leucopolis,  revelling 
with  his  infidious  paramour,  when  he  heard  that  O&a- 
via  was  at  Athens,  upon  her  journey  to  rifit  him.  This 
was  very  unwelcome  news  to  him  as  well  as  to  Cleopa¬ 
tra  ;  who,  fearing  the  charms  of  her  rival,  endeavoured 
to  convince  Antony  of  the  flrength  of  her  paflion.  *He 
frequently  caught  her  in  tears,  which  fire  feemed  as  if 
willing  to  hide  ;  and  often  intreated  her  to  tell  him  the 
caufe,  which  fhe  feemed  willing  to  fnpprefs.  Thefe  ar¬ 
tifices,  together  with  the  ceafelefs  flattery  and  importu¬ 
nity  of  her  creatures,  prevailed  fo  much  upon  Antony’s 
weaknefs,  that  he-commanded  O&avia  to  return  home 
without  feeing  her,  and  attached  himfelf  flill  more  clofe- 
ly  to  Cleopatra  than  before.  His  ridiculous  paflion 
now  began  to  have  no  bounds.  He  refolved  to  own 
her  for  his  wife,  and  entirely  to  repudiate  O&avia.  He 
accordingly  aflernbled  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  the 
public,  theatre,  where  was  rai fed  an  alcove  of  filver,  un¬ 
der  which  were  placed  two  thrones  of  gold,  one  for 
himfelf  and  the  other  for  Cleopatra.  There  lie  feated 
himfelf,  drefled  like  .Bacchus,  while  Cleopatra  fat  befide 
him  clothed  in  the  ornaments  and  attributes  of  Ifis,  the 
principal  deity  of  the  Egyptians.  On  that  occafion  lie 
declared  her  queen  of  all  the  countries  which  he  had 
already  bellowed  upon  Ter  ;  while -he  aflbeiated  Csefa- 
rio,  her  fon  by  Casfar,  as  her  partner  in  the  government. 
To  the  two  children  which  lie  had  by  her  himfelf  he 
gave  the  title  of  king  of  kings ,  with  very  extenfive  do¬ 


minions  ;  and,  to  crown  his  abfurditics,  he  fent  a  mi-  Rome 
nute  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  two  confuls  at  —“"V"' 
Rome.  It  was  now  neceflary  to  a&  up  to  his  imagi¬ 
nary  dignity  ;  new  luxuries  and  pageantries  were  now 
therefore  fludied,  and  new  marks  of  profufion  found 
out  :  not  lefs  than  6o,oool.  of  our  money  were  lavifhed 
upon  one  Angle  entertainment ;  it  is  faid,  upon  this  oc¬ 
cafion,  that  Cleopatra  diflolved  a  pearl  of  great  value  in 
vinegar,  and  drank  it  off.  But  we  are  told  of  one  cir- 
cumflance- that  might  well  reprefs  their  delights,  and 
teach  'mankind  to  relifh  the  beverage  of  virtue,  how¬ 
ever  Ample,  above  their  greatefi  luxuries.  He  was  fuf- 
picious  of  being  poifoned  in  every  meal  ;  he  feared 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  fo  much  loved,  and  would  eat  no¬ 
thing  without  having  it  previoufly  tafied  by  one  of  his 
attendants. 

In  the  mean  time  O  Flavian  us  had  now  a  fufficient  O&aviaH 
pretext  for  declaring  war;  and  informed  the  fenate  Ofrefolves 
his  intentions.  However,  he  deferred  the  execution  of  make^| 
his  deAgn  for  a  while,  being  then  employed  in  quelling  J 
an  infurre&ion  of  the  Illyrians.  The  following  year 
was  chiefly  taken  up  in  preparations  againfl  Antony, 
who,  perceiving  his  clefign,  rem on fl rated  to  the  fenate, 
that  lie  had  many  caufes  of  complaint  againfl  his  col- 
league,  who  had  feized  upon  Sicily  without  offering  him 
a  fiiare  ;  alleging  that  he  had  alfo  difpoflefled  Lepidus, 
and  kept  to  himfelf  the  province  he  had  commanded  ; 
and  that  he  had  divided  all  Italy  among  his  own  fol- 
diers,  leaving  nothing. to  recompenfe  thofe  in  AAa.  To 
this  complaint  Odlavianus  was  contented  to  make  a  far- 
caflic  anfwer  ;  implying,  that  it  was  abfurd  to  complain 
of  his  diflribution  of  a  few  trifling  diflri&s  in  Italy, 
when  Antony  having  conquered  Parthia,  he  might  now 
reward  his  foldiers  with  cities  and  provinces.  The  far- 
cafm  upon  Antony’s  misfortunes  in  Parthia  fo  provo¬ 
ked  him,  that  he  ordered  Canidius,  who  commanded  his 
army,  to  march  without  intermiflion  into  Europe  ; 
while  he  and  Cleopatra  followed  to  Samos,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  rigour.  When 
arrived  there,  it  was  ridiculous  enough  to  behold  the 
odd  mixture  of  preparations  for  pleafure  and  for  war. 

On  one  fide  all  the  kings  and  princes  from  Europe  to 
the  Euxine  fea  had  orders  to  fend  him  thither  fnpplies 
both  of  men,  proviflons,  and  arms ;  on  the  other  fide, 
all  the  comedians,  dancers,  buffoons,  and  mufleians  of 
Greece,  were  ordered  to  attend  him.  Thus,  frequent¬ 
ly,  when  a  fhip  was  thought  to  arrive  laden  with  fol¬ 
diers,  arms,  and  ammunition,  it  was  found  only  Ailed 
with  players  and  theatrical  machinery.  When  news 
was  expe&ed  of  the  approach  of  an  army,  meflengers 
only  arrived  with  tidings  of  a  frcfli  quantity  of  venifon. 

The  kings  who  attended  him  endeavoured  to  gain  his 
favour  more  by  their  entertainments  than  their  warlike 
preparations.;  the  provinces  drove  rather  to  pleafe  him  j 

by  facrificing  to  his  divinity,  than  by  their  alacrity  in 
his  defence  ;  fo  that  fome  were  heard  to  fay,  “  What 
rejoicings  would  not  this  man  make  for  a  victory, 
when  he  thus  triumphs  at  the  eve  of  a  dangerous  war!” 

In  Aiort,  his  befl  friends  now  began  to  forfake  his  in- 
terefls. 

His  delay  at  Samos,  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  where 
he  carried  Cleopatra  to  receive  new  honours,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  to  the  arms  of  O&avianus.  This 
general  was  at  frfl  fcarcely  in  a  difpofition  to  oppofe 
him,  had  he  gone  into  Italy  ;  but  he  foon  found  time' 
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pvoirc.  to  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
v-1  and  fhortly  after  declared  It  againft  hitn  in  form.  All 
Antony’s  followers  were  invited  over  to  join  him,  with 
great  promifes  of  rewards  :  but  they  were  not  declared 
enemies,  partly  to  prevent  their  growing  defperate,  and 
partly  to  give  a  {how  of  moderation  to  his  own  party. 
At  length  botli  found  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  begin 
the  war,  and  their  armies  were  anfwerable  to  the  em¬ 
pire  they  contended  for.  The  one  was  followed  by  all 
the  forces  of  the  eaft  ;  the  other  drew  all  the  ftrength 
of  the  weft  to  fupport  his  pretentions.  Antony’s  force 
compofed  a  body  of  100,000  foot  and  12,000  horfe  ; 
while  his  fleet  amounted  to  500  fhips  of  war.  The  ar* 
my  of  O&avianus  muftered  but  80,00c  foot,  but  equal¬ 
led  his  adverfary’s  in  his  number  of  cavalry  :  his  fleet 
was  but  half  as  numerous  as  Antony’s  ;  however,  his 
fhips  were  better  built,  and  manned  with  better  fol- 
54  5  diers. 

mtcry  The  great  deciftve  engagement,  which  was  a  naval 

efeated  at  one,  was  fought  near  A&ium,  a  city  of  Epirus,  at  the 

LtSlium.  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Ambracia.  Antony  ranged 
his  fhips  before  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  ;  and  O&avi- 
anus  drew  up  his  fleet  in  eppotition.  Neither  general 
affumed  any  fixed  ftation  to  command  in  ;  but  went 
about  from  {hip  to  fhip  wherever  his  prefence  was  ne- 
ceffary.  In  the  mean  time,  the  two  land  armies,  on 
oppofite  fides  of  the  gulph,  were  drawn  up,  only  as 
fpe&ators  of  the  engagement ;  and  encouraged  the 
fleets  by  their  fhouts  to  engage.  The  battle  began  on 
both  fides  with  great  ardour,  and  after  a  manner  not 
pra&ifed  upon  former  occafions.  The  prows  of  their 
veflels  were  armed  with  brazen  points ;  and  with  thefe 
they  drove  furioufly  againft  each  other.  In  this  con- 
fli<ft  the  fhips  of  Antony  came  with  greater  force,  but 
thofe  of  Odlaviantis  avoided  the  {hock  with  greater  dex¬ 
terity.  On  Antony’s  fide,  the  fterns  of  the  fhips  were 
raifed  in  form  of  a  tower;  from  whence  they  threw  ar¬ 
rows  from  machines  for  that  purpofe.  Thofe  of  Oc- 
tavianus  made  ufe  of  long  poles  hooked  with  iron,  and 
fire-pots.  They  fought  in  this  manner  for  fome  time 
with  equal  animofity ;  nor  was  there  any  advantage  on 
either  fide,  except  a  fmall  appearance  of  diforder  in  the 
centre  of  Antony’s  fleet.  But  all  of  a  fudden  Cleopa¬ 
tra  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  She  was  feen 
flying  from  the  engagement  attended  by  60  fail;  ftruck, 
perhaps,  with  the  terrors  natural  to  her  fex  :  but  what 
increafed  the  general  amazement  was,  to  behold  Anto¬ 
ny  himfelf  following  foon  after,  and  leaving  his  fleet  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conquerers.  The  engagement,  not- 
withftanding,  continued  with  great  obilinacy  till  five  in 
the  evening  ;  when  Antony’s  forces,  partly  conftrained 
by  the  condudt  of  Agrippa,  and  partly  perfuaded  by 
the  promifes  of  O&avianus,  fubmitted  to  the  conque¬ 
ror.  The  land-forces  foon  after  followed  the  example 
of  the  navy  ;  and  all  yielded  to  the  conqueror  without 
flriking  a  blow  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle. 

When  Cleopatra  fled,  Antony  purfued  her  in  a  five- 
oared  galley  ;  and  coming  along-fide  of  her  fbip  enter¬ 
ed,  without  feeing  or  being  feen  by  her.  She  was  in 
the  ftern,  and  he  went  to  the  prow,  where ‘he  remain¬ 
ed  for  fome  time  filent,  holding  his  head  between  his 
hands.  In  this  manner  he  continued  three  whole  days  ; 
during  which,  either  through  indignation  or  fhame,  he 
neither  faw  nor  fpoke  to  Cleopatra.  At  laft,  when 
they  were  arrived  at  the  -promgntory  of  Tenarus.  the 
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queen’s  female  attendants  reconciled  them,  and  every  Rome. 
thi*g  went  on  as  before.  Still,  however,  he  had  he  — 
confolation  to  fuppofe  his  army  continued  faithful  to 
him ;  and  accordingly  difpatched  orders  to  his  liei  te¬ 
nant  Canidius  to  condudl  it  into  Afia.  However,  he 
was  foon  undeceived  when  he  arrived  in  Africa,  wl  ere 
he  was  informed  of  their  fubmiffion  to  his  rival.  This 
account  fo  tranfported  him  with  rage,  that  he  was  hard, 
ly  prevented  from  killing  himfelf ;  but  at  length,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  friends;  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  in  a 
very  different  fituation  from  that  in  which  he  had  left 
it  fome  time  before.  Cleopatra,  however,  feemed  to 
retain  that  fortitude  in  her  misfortunes  which  had  utter¬ 
ly  abandoned  her  admirer.  Having  amaffed  confiderable 
riches  by  means  of  confifcation  and  other  a£ls  of  vio¬ 
lence,  fhe  formed  a  very  fingular  and  unheard  of  pro¬ 
ject  ;  this  was  to  convey  her  whole  fleet  over  the  ifthmus 
of  Suez  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  thereby  fave  herfelf  in 
another  region  beyond  the  reach  of  Rome,  with  all  her 
treafures.  Some  of  her  veflels  were  a&ually  tranfport¬ 
ed  thither,  purfuant  to  her  orders  ;  but  the  Arabians 
having  burnt  them,  and  Antony  diffuading  her  from 
the  defign,  fhe  abandoned  it  for  the  more  improbable 
fcheme  of  defending  Egypt  againft  the  conqueror. —  tc>  defend** 
She  omitted  nothing  in  her  power  to  put  his  advice  in  Egypt 
practice,  and  made  all  kinds  of  preparations  for  war  ;agiinR  the 
at  leaft  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  better  terms  from  Oc-  con'iueror<’ 
tavianus.  In  fa&,  fhe  had  always  loved  Antony’s  for¬ 
tunes  rather  than  his  perfon  ;  and  if  fhe  could  have  fallen 
upon  any  method  of  faving  herfelf,  though  even  at  his 
expence,  there  is  no  doubt  but  fhe  would  have  embraced 
it  with  gladnefs.  She  even  ftili  had  fome  hopes  from 
the  power  of  her  charms,  though  fhe  was  arrived  almoft 
at  the  age  of  40  ;  and  was  detirous  of  trying  upon  Oc- 
tavianus  thofe  arts  which  had  been  fo  fuccefsful  with  the 
greateft  men  of  Rome.  Thus,  in  three  embaflies  which 
were  fent  one  after  another  from  Antony  to  his  rival  in 
Afia,  the  queen  had  always  her  fecret  agents,  charged 
with  particular  propofals  in  her  name.  Antony  defired 
no  more  than  that  his  life  might  be  fpared,  and  to  have 
the  liberty  of  palling  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ob- 
feurity.  To  thefe  propofals  Odtavianus  made  no  re¬ 
ply.  Cleopatra  fent  him  alfo  public  propofals  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  her  children  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  privately 
refigned  him  her  crown,  with  all  the  enfigns  of  royalty. 

To  the  queen’s  public  propofal  no  anfvver  was  given  ; 
to  her  private  offer  he  replied,  by  giving  her  affurances 
of  his  favour  in  cafe  fhe  fent  away  Antony  or  put  him 
to  death.  Thefe  negociations  were  not  fo  private  but 
they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Antony,  whofe  jea- 
loufy  and  rage  was  now  heightened  by  every  concur¬ 
rence.  He  built  a  fmall  folitary  houfe  upon  a  mole  in 
the  fea  ;  and  there  he  paffed  his  tirr  e,  fhunning  all  com¬ 
merce  with  mankind,  and  pro  felling  to  imitate  Tinion 
the  man-hater.  However,  his  furious  jealoufy  drove 
him  even  from  this  retreat  into  fociety ;  for  hearing 
that  Cleopatra  had  many  fecret  conferences  with  one 
Thyrfus,  an  emiffary  from  Odlavianus,  he  feized  up0n 
him,  and  having  ordered  him  to  be  cruelly  feourged, 
he  fent  him  back  to  kis  patron.  At  the  fame  time  he 
fent  letters  by  him,  importing,  that  he  had  cliaftifed 
Thyrfus  for  infulting  a  man  in  his  misfortunes  ;  but 
withal  he  gave  his  rival  permiflioa  to  avenge  hinfelE* 
by  fcourging  Hiparchus,  Antony’s  freedman,  in  the 
fame  maimer.  The  revenge,  in  this  cafe,  would  have 
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Rome,  been  highly  pleafing  to  Antony,  as  Hiparchus  had 
***— v -  left  him  to  join  the  fortunes  of  his  more  fuccefsful  rival. 

Meanwhile,  the  operations  of  the  war  were  carried 
vigoroufly  forward,  and  Egypt  was  once  more  the 
theatre  of  the  contending  armies  of  Rome.  Gallus, 
the  lieutenant  of  Odlavianus,  took  Paretonium,  wh'ch 
Opened  the  whole  country  to  his  incurlions.  On  the 
other  fide,  Antony,  who  had  flill  confiderable  forces 
by  fea  and  land,  wanted  to  take  that  important  place 
from  the  enemy.  He  therefore  marched  towards  it, 
flattering  himfelf,  that  as  foon  as  he  fhould  fkow  him- 
felf  to  the  legions  which  he  had  once  commanded, 
their  afFe&ion  for  their  ancient  general  would  revive. 
He  approached,  therefore,  and  exhorted  them  to  re¬ 
member  their  former  vows  of  fidelity.  Gallus,  how¬ 
ever,  ordered  all  the  trumpets  to  found,  in  order  to 
hinder  Antony  from  being  heard,  fo  that  he  was  obli- 
247  ged  to  retire. 

Pelufium  Odtavianus  himfelf  was  in  the  mean  time  advancing 
given  up  to  w*th  another  "army  before  Pelufium,  which,  by  its 
°^aviailus’ftrong  fituation,  might  have  retarded  his  progrefs  for 
fome  time.  But  the  governor  of  the  city,  either  want¬ 
ing  courage  to  defend  it,  or  previoufly  inftru&ed  by 
Cleopatra  to  give  it  up,  permitted  him  to  take  poflef- 
fion  of  the  place  ;  fo  that  O&avianus  had  now  no  ob- 
ftacle  in  his  way  to  Alexandria,  whither  he  marched 
with  all  expedition.  Antony,  upon  his  arrival,  falhed 
out  to  oppofe  him,  fighting  with  great  defperation, 
and  putting  the  enemy’s  cavalry  to  flight.  This  flight 
advantage  once  more  revived  his  declining  hopes ;  and, 
being  naturally  vain,  he  re-entered  Alexandria  in  tri¬ 
umph.  Then  going,  all  armed  as  he  was,  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  he  embraced  Cleopatra,  and  prefented  her  a  foldier 
who  had  diflinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  late  engagement. 
The  queen  rewarded  him  very  magnificently  ;  prefen  ting 
him  with  an  head-piece  and  breaft-plate  of  gold.  With 
thefe,  however,  the  foldier  went  off  the  next  night  to 
the  other  army.  Antony  could  not  bear  this  defedlion 
without  frefh  indignation  ;  he  refolved,  therefore,  to 
make  a  bold  expiring  effort  by  fea  and  land,  but  previ¬ 
oufly  offered  to  fight  his  adverfary  in  fingle  combat. 
06lavianus  too  well  knew  the  inequality  of  their  fitua- 
tions  to  comply  with  this  forlorn  offer  ;  he  only,  there¬ 
fore,  coolly  replied,  that  Antony  had  ways  enough  to 
die  belides  fingle  combat. 

Antony  de-  The  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  laft 
fertedby  his  ^efpe  rate  attempt,  he  ordered  a  grand  entertainment  to 
^ect*  be  prepared.  At  day-break  he  polled  the  few  troops 
he  had  remaining  upon  a  riling  ground  near  the  city  : 
-  from  whence  he  fent  orders  to  his  galleys  to  engage  the 
enemy.  There  he  waited  to  be  a  fpe&ator  of  the  com¬ 
bat  ;  and,  at  firfl,  he  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  fee  them 
advance  in  good  order ;  but  his  approbation  was  foon 
turned  into  rage,  when  he  faw  his  fhips  only  faluting 
thofe  of  Odlavianus,  and  both  fleets  uniting  together, 
and  failing  back  into  the  harbour.  At  the  very  fame 
time  his  cavalry  deferted  him.  He  tried,  however,  to 
lead  on  his  infantry  ;  which  were  eafily  vanquifhed,  and 
he  himfelf  compelled  to  return  into  the  town.  His 
anger  was  now  ungovernable  ;  he  could  not  help  crying 
out  aloud  as  he  paffed,  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Cleo¬ 
patra,  and  delivered  by  her  to  thofe  who,  for  her  fake 
alone,  were  his  enemies.  In  thefe  fufpicions  he  was 
not  deceived  ;  for  it  was  by  fecret  orders  from  the  queen 
that  the  fleet  had  paffed  over  to  the  enemy. 


Cleopatra  had,  for  a  long  while,  dreaded  the  effefts  Rome, 
of  Antony’s  jealoufy  $  and  had,  fome  time  before,  pre-  v— • 

pared  a  method  of  obviating  any  fudden  fallies  it 
might  produce.  Near  the  temple  of  Ifis  fhe  had  erec¬ 
ted  a  building,  which  was  feemingly  defigned  for  a 
fepulchre.  Hither  fhe  removed  all  her  treafure  and 
mofl  valuable  effe&s,  covering  them  over  with  torches, 
faggots,  and  other  combuftible  matter.  This  fepulchre 
fhe  defigned  to  anfvver  a  double  purpofe  ;  as  well  to 
fereen  her  from  the  fudden  refentments  of  Antony,  as 
to  mak^  O&avianus  believe  that  fhe  would  burn  all  her 
treafures  in  cafe  he  refufed  her  proper  terms  of  capitu¬ 
lation.  Here,  therefore,  fhe  retired  from  Antony’s 
prefent  fury  ;  fhutting  the  gates,  which  were  fortified 
with  bolts  and  bars  of  iron  :  but  in  the  mean  time  gave 
orders  that  a  report  fhould  be  fpread  of  her  death. — 

This  news,  which  foon  reached  Antony,  recalled  all 
his  former  love  and  tendernefs.  He  now  lamented  her 
death  with  the  fame  violence  he  had  but  a  few  minutes 
before  feerned  to  defire  it ;  and  called  one  of  his  freed- 
mcn,  named  Eros ,  whom  he  had  engaged  by  oath  to 
kill  him  whenever  fortune  fhould  drive  him  to  this  lafb 
refource.  Eros  being  now  commanded  to  perform  his 
promife,  this  faithful  follower  drew  the  fword,  as  if 
going  to  execute  his  orders  ;  but  turning  his  face, 
plunged  it  into  his  own  bofom,  and  died  at  his  mailer’s  q  J4?- 
feet.  Antony  for  a  while  hung  over  his  faithful  fer-^^j^ 
vant,  and,  commending  his  fidelity,  took  up  the  fword, fword. 
with  which  flabbing  himfelf  in  the  belly,  he  fell  back¬ 
ward  upon  a  little  couch.  Though  the  wound  was 
mortal,  yet  the  blood  flopping  he  recovered  his  fpirits, 
and  earneflly  conjured  thofe  who  were  come  into  the 
room  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  ;  but  they  all  fled,  being 
feized  with  fright  and  horror.  '  He  therefore  continued 
in  agonies  for  fome  time  ;  till  he  was  informed  by  one 
of  the  queen’s  fecretaries  that  his  miftrefs  was  flill  alive. 

He  then  earneflly  defired  to  be  carried  to  the  place  where 
fhe  was.  They  accordingly  brought  him  to  the  gate  of 
the  fepulchre  ;  but  Cleopatra,  who  would  not  permit  it 
to  be  opened,  appeared  at  the  window,  and  threw  down 
cords  in  order  to  pull  him  up.  In  this  manner,  afliiled 
by  her  two  female  attendants,  fhe  raifed  him  all  bloody 
from  the  grourtd ;  and  while  yet  fufpended  in  the  air, 
he  continued  firetching  out  his  hands  to  encourage  her. 
Cleopotra  and  her  maids  had  only  juft  ftrength  fufiici- 
ent  to  raife  him  ;  and  at  laft,  with  much  {training,  they 
effected  their  purpofe,  and  carried  him  to  a  couch,  on 
which  they  gently  laid  him.  Here  fhe  gave  way  to 
her  forrow,  tearing  her  clothes,  beating  her  breaft,  and 
killing  the  wound  of  which  he  was  dying.  She  called 
upon  him  as  her  lord,  her  hufband,  her  emperor,  and 
feerned  to  have  forgot  her  own  diftrefies  in  the  greatnefs 
of  his  fufferings,  Antony  entreated  her  to  moderate 
the  tranfports  of  her  grief,  and  afked  for  fome  wine. 

After  he  had  drank,  he  entreated  Cleopatra  to  endeavour 
to  preferve  her  life,  if  fhe  could  do  it  with  honour  ;  and 
recommended  Proculus,  a  friend  of  Odlavianus,  as  one 
fhe  might  rely  on  to  be  her  interceffor.  Juft  as  he  had 
done  fpeaking,  he  expired  ;  and  Proculus  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  by  command  of  06lavianus,  who  had  been 
informed  of  Antony’s  defperate  conduct.  He  was  fent 
to  try  all  means  of  getting  Cleopatra  into  his  power; 
his  mailer  having  a  double  motive  for  his  folicitude  on 
this  occafion  ;  one,  to  prevent  her  deflroying  the  trea¬ 
fures  fhe  had  taken  with  her  into  the  tomb  ;  the  other,  - 
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Rome,  to  preserve  her  perfon  as  an  ornament  to  grace  Ins  tri- 
umph.  Cleopatra,  however,  was  upon  her  guard,  and 
would  not  confer  with  Proculus,  except  through  the 
gate,  which  was  well  fecured.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
he  defignedly  drew  out  the  conference  to  fome  length, 
and  had  given  Gallus,one  of  his  fellow-foldiers,  dire&ions 
to  carry  on  the  converfation  in  his  abfence,  he  entered 
with  two  more  by  the  window  at  which  Antony  had  been 
'leopatra  drawn  up.  As  foon  as  he  was  entered,  he  ran  down 
iken.  to  the  gate ;  and  one  of  the  women  crying  out,  that 

they  were  taken  alive,  Cleopatra,  perceiving  what  had 
happened,  drew  a  poniard,  and  attempted  to  ftab  her¬ 
felf;  but  Proculus  prevented  the  blow,  and  gently  remon- 
ftrated  that  fhe  was  cruel  in  refufing  fo  good  a  prince 
as  his  matter  was  the  pleafure  of  difplaying  his  cle¬ 
mency.  He  then  forced  the  poniard  out  of  her  hand, 
and  examined  her  clothes  to  be  certain  fhe  had  no  poifon 
about  her.  Thus  leaving  every  thing  fecured,  he  went 
to  acquaint  his  matter  with  his  proceedings. 

0<5tavianus  was  extremely  pleafed  at  finding  her  in 
his  power  :  he  fent  Epaphroditus  to  bring  her  to  his 
palace,  and  to  watch  her  with  the  utmott  circumfpec- 
tion.  He  was  likewife  ordered  to  ufe  her,  in  every  re- 
fpe<tt,  with  that  deference  and  fubmiffion  which  were 
due  to  her  rank,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
render  her  captivity  agreeable.  She  was  permitted  to 
have  the  honour  of  granting  Antony  the  rites  of  bu¬ 
rial,  and  furnifhed  with  every  thing  fhe  defired,  that 
was  becoming  his  dignity  to  receive,  or  her  love  to  of¬ 
fer.  Yet  ftill  fhe.  languifhed  under  her  new  confine¬ 
ment.  Her  exceffive  forrow,  her  many  Ioffes,  and  the 
blows  fhe  had  given  her  bofom,  produced  a  fever 
which  fhe  feemed  willing  to  increafe.  She  refolved  to 
abttain  from  taking  any  nourifhment,  under  the  pretence 
of  a  regimen  neceflary  for  her  diforder  ;  but  Odlavia- 
nus  being  made  acquainted  with  the  real  motive  by 
her  phyfician,  began  to  threaten  her  with  regard  to  her 
children,  in  cafe  fhe  perfifled.  This  was  the  only  pu- 
nifhment  that  could  aotv  affedl  her  ;  fhe  allowed  herfelf 
to  be  treated  as  they  thought  proper,  and  received  what¬ 
ever  was  prefcribed  for  her  recovery. 

In  the  mean  time  Odfavianus  made  his  entry  into 
Alexandria  ;  taking  care  to  mitigate  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  converfing  familiarly  as  lie  went  along 
with  A  reus,  a  philofopher,  and  a  native  of  the  place. 
The  citizens,  however,  trembled  at  his,  approach  ;  and 
when  he  placed  himfelf  upon  the  tribunal,  they  pro- 
ftrated  themfelves,  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  be¬ 
fore  him,  like  criminals  who  waited  the  fentence  of  their 
execution.  Odtavianus  prefently  ordered  them  to  rife; 
telling  them,  that  three  motives  induced  him  to  pardon 
them  :  His  refpeA  for  Alexander,  who  was  the  founder 
of  their  city  ;  his  admiration  of  its  beauty  ;  and  his 
friendfhip  for  Areus,  their  fellow-citizen.  Two  only  of 
particular  note  were  put  to  death  upon  this  occalion  ; 
Antony’s  eldeft  fon  Antyllus,  and  Crefario,  the  fon  of 
Julius  Caefar  ;  both  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  their  re- 
fpedtive  tutors,  who  themfelves  flittered  for  their  perfidy 
fhortly  after.  As  for  the  rell  of  Cleopatra’s  children, 
he  treated  them  with  great  gentlenefs,  leaving  them  to 
the  care  of  thofe  who  were  entrufted  with  their  educa¬ 
tion,  who  had  orders  to  provide  them  with  every  thing 
fuitable  to  their  birth.  When  fhe  was  recovered  from 
her  late  irdffpcfition,  he  came  to  vifit  her  in  perfon. — 
Cleopatra  had  been  preparing  for  this  interview,  and 


made  ufe  of  every  method  fhe  could  think  of  to  propi-  P»ome. 

tiate  the  conqueror,  and  to  gain  his  affection  ;  but  in  ' - 

vain.  However,  at  his  departure,  Qdtavianus  imagined 
that  he  had  reconciled  her  to  life,  and  to  the  indignity 
of  being  fhown  in  the  intended  triumph,  which  he  was 
preparing  for  on  his  return  to  Rome:  but  in  thisdie  was 
deceived.  Cleopatra,  all  this  timfc,  had  kept  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  Dolabella,  a  young  Roman  of  high 
birth,  in  the  camp  of  Odlavianus  ;  who,  perhaps,  from 
compaflion,  or  ttronger  motives,  was  interetted  in  the 
misfortunes  of  that  princefs.  From  him  fhe  learnt  the 
intentions  of  O&avianus,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
fend  her  off  in  three  days,  together  with  her  children, 
to  Rome.  She  now  therefore  determined  upon  dying; 
but  previoufly  intreated  permiffion  to  pay  her  oblations 
at  Antony’s  tomb.  This  requeft  being  granted  her, 
fhe  was  carried  with  her  two  female  attendants  to  the 
ttately  monument  where  he  was  laid.  There  fhe  threw 
herfelf  upon  his  coffin,  bewailed  her  captivity,  and  re¬ 
newed  her  protettations  not  to  furvive  him.  She  then 
crowned  the  tomb  with  garlands  of  flowers  ;  and  having 
kitted  the  coffin  a  thoufand  times,  fhe  returned  home  to 
execute  her  fatal  refolution.  Having  bathed,  and  or¬ 
dered  a  fumptuous  banquet,  fhe  attired  herfelf  in  the 
molt  fplendid  manner.  She  then  feafted  as  ufual ;  and 
foon  after  ordered  all  but  her  two  attendants,  Charmi- 
on  and  Iras,  to  leave  the  room.  Then,  having  previ¬ 
oufly  ordered  an  afp  to  be  fecretly  conveyed  to  her  in  a 
bafket  of  fruit,  fhe  fent  a  letter  to  O&avianus,  informing 
him  of  her  fatal  purpofe,  and  defiring  to  be  buried  in  Her  death,  s 
the  fame  tomb  with  Antony.  O&avianus,  upon  recei¬ 
ving  this  letter,  inflantly  difpatched  meffengers  to  pre¬ 
vent  her,  but  they  arrived  too  late.  Upon  entering  the 
chamber,  they  beheld  Cleopatra  lying  dead  upon  a 
gilded  couch,  arrayed  in  her  royal  robes.  Near  her, 

Iras,  one  of  her  faithful  attendants,  was  ftretched  lifelefs 
at  the  feet  of  her  mittrefs  :  and  Charmion  herfelf,  ah 
moft  expiring,  was  fettling  the  diadem  upon  Cleopatra’s 
head.  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  after  having 
reigned  twenty-two  years.  Her  death  put  an  end  to 
.the  monarchy  in  Egypt,  which  had  flourifhed  there  from 
time  immemorial. 

Odlavianus  feemed  much  troubled  at  Cleopatra’s 
death,  as  it  deprived  him  of  a  principal  ornament  in 
his  intended  triumph.  However,  the  manner  of  it  a 
good  deal  exalted  her  chara&er  among  the  Romans, 
with  whom  fuicide  was  coniidered  as  a  virtue.  Her 
dying  requeft  was  complied  with,  her  body  being  laid 
by  Antony’s,  and  a  magnificent  funeral  prepared  for 
her  and  her  two  faithful  attendants. 

After  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  he  left  ' 
Alexandria  in  the  beginning  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  720,  with  a  defign  to  return  through 
Syria,  Alia  Minor,  and  Greece,  to  Italy.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Antioch,  he  found  there  Tiridates,  who  had 
been  raffed  to  the  throne  of  Parthia  in  oppofition  to 
Phrahates,  and  likewife  ambaffadors  from  Phralnrtes, 
who  were  all  come  on  the  fame  errand  5  to  wit,  to  fo- 
licit  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans  againft  each  other. 

O Flavian  us  gave  a  friendly  anfwer  both  to  Tiridates  and 
the  ambaffadors  of  Phrahates,  without  intending  to  help 
either  ;  but  rather  with  a  defign  to  animate  the  one 
againft  the  other,  and  by  that  means  to  weaken  both, 
fo  far  as  to  render  the  Parthian  name  no  longer  formi¬ 
dable  to  Rome.  After  this,  having  appointed  Meffala 
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Rome.  Corvinus  governor  of  Syria,  he  marched  into  the  pro- 
'  vince  of  Afia,  properly  fo  called,  and  there  took  up 
his  winter- quarters.  He  fpent  the  whole  winter  in  fet¬ 
tling  the  affairs  of  the  feveral  provinces  of  Afia  Minor 
and  the  adjacent  iflands ;  and  early  in  the  fpring  paffed 
into  Greece,  whence  he  fet  out  for  Rome,  which  he 
entered  in  the  month  Sextilis,  afterwards  called  AugvJ}> 
in  three  triumphs,  which  were  celebrated  for  three  days 
353  together. 

O&avia-  And  now  0£avianus  was  at  the  height  of  his  wifhes, 
has  fQ]e  fovertign?  foie  mailer,  of  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
•f  resigning  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  many  dangers  which  at- 
'&i$  power,  tend  an  ufurped  power,  appearing  to  him  in  a  llronger 
light  than  ever,  filled  his  mind  with  a  thoufand  perplex¬ 
ing  thoughts.  The  natural  averfion  of  the  Romans  to 
a  kingly  government,  their  love  of  liberty,  and  the  ides 
of  March,  when  his  father  Julius  was  murdered  in  full 
fenate  by  thofe  very  men  whom  he  thought  the  moll 
devoted  to  his  perfon,  made  him  fear  there  might  arife 
another  Brutus,  who,  to  reftore  liberty  to  his  country, 
might  alfaffinate  him  on  his  very  throne.  This  he  knew 
had  happened  to  Julius  Caefar whereas  Sylla,  after 
having  laid  down  the  authority  he  had  ufurped,  died 
peaceably  in  his  bed  in  the  midll  of  his  enemies.  The 
paflion  of  fear  outweighed  ift  his  foul  the  charms  of  a 
diadem,  and  inclined  him  to  follow  the  example  of  Syl¬ 
la.  He  was  indeed  very  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
authority ;  but  fear  began  to  get  the  better  of  his  am¬ 
bition.  However,  before  he  came  to  any  refolution, 
he  thought  it  advifable  to  confult  his  two  moll  intimate 
and  trufty  friends,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas ;  the  former 
no  lefs  famous  for  his  probity  than  his  valour  ;  and  the 
latter  a  mail  of  great  penetration,  and  generally  efteem- 
ed  the  moll  refined  politician  of  his  age.  Agrippa  en¬ 
larged  on  the  many  and  almoft  inevitable  dangers  which 
attend  monarchy,  infupportable  to  a  free  people,  and  to 
men  educated  in  a  commonwealth.  He  did  not  forget 
the  examples  of  Sylla  and  Caefar ;  and  elofed  his 
fpeech  with  exhorting  Odlavianus  to  convince  the 
world,  by  reltoring  liberty  to  his  country,  that  the 
only  motive  for  his  taking  up  arms  was  to  revenge 
his  father’s  death. 

Bnt  is*dif  Maecenas,  on  the  other  hand,  remonllrated  to  him, 
fuaded  from  that  he  had  done  too  much  to  go  back  ;  that,  after 
it  by  Mse-  fo  much  bloodlhed,  there  could  be  no  fafety  for  him 
ceiias.  kut  on  the  throne  ;  that,  if  he  diverted  himfelf  of  the 
fovereign  power,  he  would  be  immediately  profecuted 
by  the  children  and  friends  of  the  many  illuftrious  per¬ 
sons  whom  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  had  forced  him 
to  facrifice  to  his  fafety  ;  that  it  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  republic, 
that  the  fovereign  power  fhould  be  lodged  in  one  per¬ 
fon,  not  divided  among  many,  &c.  06lavianus  thanked 
them  both  for  their  friendly  advice,  but  Ihowed  himfelf 
inclined  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Maecenas  ;  whereupon 
that  able  minifter  gave  him  many  wife  inftru(rtions  and 
rules  of  government,  which  are  related  at  length  by  .Dio 
Cafiius,  and  will  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  maftcrpiece  in 
politics.  Among  other  things  lie  told  him,  That  he  could 
not  fail  of  being  fuccefsful  in  all  his  undertakings,  hap¬ 
py  in  his  lifetime,  and  famous  in  hiftory  after  his  death, 
if  he  never  deviated  from  this  rule  ;  to  wit,  To  govern 
others  as  he  would  wifli  to  be  governed  himfelf,  had  he 
been  born  to  obey  and  not  to  command.  He  added, 


That  if,  in  taking  upon  him  the  fovereign  power,  he  Rome, 
dreaded  the  name  of  king,  a  name  fo  odious  in  a  com- 
monwealth,  he  might  content  himfelf  with  the  title  of 
Co-far  or  Imperator ,  and  under  that  name,  which  was 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  enjoy  all  the  authority  of 
a  king. 

This  advice  O&avianus  followed,  and  from  that  time 
laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  abdicating  the  fovereign  power; 
but,  to  deceive  the  people  into  a  belief  that  they  ftill 
enjoyed  their  ancient  government,  he  continued  the  old 
magiftrhtes,  with  the  fame  name,  pomp,  and  ornaments, 
but  with  juft  as  much  power  as  he  thought  fit  to  leave 
them. '  They  were  to  have  no  military  power,  but  on¬ 
ly  their  old  jurifdi&ion  of  deciding  finally  all  caufes,  * 
except  fuch  as  were  capital ;  and  though  fome  of  thefe 
laft  were  left  to  the  governor  of  Rome,  yet  the  chief 
he  referred  for  himfelf.  He  paid  great  court  to  the 
people  :  the  very  name  that  covered  his  ufurpation  was 
a  compliment  to  them  ;  for  he  afte&ed  to  call  it  the 
power  of  the  tribunefhip,  though  he  a6led  as  abfolutely 
by  it  as  if  he  had  called  it  the  di&atorial  power.  He 
likewife  won  the  hearts  of  the  populace  by  cheapnefs  of 
provilions  and  plentiful  markets ;  he  frequently  enter¬ 
tained  them  with  lhows  and  fports;  and  by  thefe  means 
kept  them  in  good-humour,  and  made  them  forget 
ufurpation,  flavery,  and  every  public  evil ;  people  in 
eafe  and  plenty  being  under  no  temptation  of  inquiring 
into  the  title  of  their  prince,  or  refenting  a£ts  of  power 
which  they  do  not  immediately  feel. 

As  for  the  fenate,  he  filled  it  with  his  own  creatures, 
railing  the  number  of  the  confcript  fathers  to  1000. 

He  fupplied  feveral  poor  fenators  with  money  out  of 
the  treafury  to  difeharge  the  public  offices,  and  on  all 
occafions  afFe&ed  an  high  regard  for  that  venerable 
body  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  diverted  them  of  all  power, 
and  reduced  them  to  mere  cyphers.  To  prevent  them 
from  railing  new  difturbances  in  the  diftant  provinces,  he 
iffued  an  edi£l,  forbidding  any  fenator  to  travel  out  of 
Italy  without  leave,  except  fuch  as  had  lands  in  Sicily, 
or  Narbonne  Gaul,  which  at  that  time  comprehended 
Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphiny.  To  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  were  near  Italy,  and  in  a  perfeft  ftate  of 
tranquillity,  they  had  full  liberty  to  retire  when  they 
pleafed,  and  live  there  upon  their  eftates.  Before  he 
ended  his  fixth  confulfhip,  he  took  a  cenfus  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  which  was  41  years  after  the  laft  ;  and  in  this  the 
number  of  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms  amounted  to  463,000, 
the  greatell  that  had  ever  been  found  before.  He  like¬ 
wife  celebrated  the  games  which  had  been  decreed  by  the 
fenate  for  his  vi&ory  at  A&ium  ;  and  it  was  ordered, 
that  they  fhould  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  four  col¬ 
leges  of  priefts  being  appointed  to  take  care  of  them  ; 
to  wit,  the  pontifices,  the  augurs,  the  feptemvirs,  and 
quindecimvirs.  The  more  to  gain  the  affe&ions  of  the 
people,  he  annulled,  by  one  edi£,  the  many  fevere  and 
uiijuft  laws  which  had  been  enabled  during  the  tri¬ 
umvirate.  He  raifed  many  public  buildings,  repaired 
the  old  ones,  and  added  many  {lately  ornaments  to  the 
city,  which  at  this  time  was,  if  we  may  give  credit  to 
fome  ancient  writers,  about  50  miles  in  compafs,  and 
contained  near  four  millions  of  fouls,  reckoning  men, 
women,  children,  and  Haves.  He  attended  buiinefs,  re¬ 
formed  ^abufes,  fhowed  great  regard  for  the  Roman 
name,  procured  public  abundance*  pleafure,  and  jollity, 
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often  appearing  in  perfon  at  the  public  diverlions. 
in  all  things  fludying  to  render  himfelf  dear  to  the  po¬ 
pulace. 

And  now  O&avianus,  entering  upon  hisfeventh  con- 
fulfhip  with  M.  Agrippa,  the  third  time  conful,  and 
finding  all  things  ripe  for  his  defign,  the  people  being 
highly  pleafed  with  his  mild  government,  and  the  fe¬ 
nate  filled  with  his  creatures,  whofe  fortunes  depended 
upon  his  holding  the  power  he  had  ufurped,  went  by 
the  advice  of  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  to  the  fenate- 
houfe  ;  and  there,  in  a  ftudied  fpeech,  offered  to  refign 
his  authority,  and  put  all  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  upon  the  old  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
being  well  apprifed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
feript  fathers,  whofe  interefls  were  interwoven  with  his, 
would  unanimoufly  prefs  him  to  the  contrary  :  Which 
happened  accordingly  ;  for  they  not  only  interrupted 
him  while  he  was  fpeaking,  but,  after  he  had  done,  un¬ 
animoufly  befought  him  to  take  upon  himfelf  alone  the 
whole  government  of  the  Roman  empire.  He,  with  a 
feeming  relu&ancc,  yielded  at  lafl  to  their  requefl,  as  if 
he  had  been  compelled  to  accept  of  the  fovereignty. 
By  this  artifice  he  compaffed  his  defign,  which  was,  to 
get  the  power  and  authority,  which  he  had  ufurped, 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  fenate  and  people  for  the  fpace 
of  10  years :  for  he  would  not  accept  of  it  for  a  longer 
term,  pretending  he  fhould  in  that  time  be  able  to  fettle 
all  things  in  fuch  peace  and  order  that  there  would  be 
no  further  need  of  his  authority ;  but  that  he  might 
then  eafe  himfelf  of  the  burden,  and  put  the  govern¬ 
ment  again  into  the  hands  of  the  fenate  and  people. 
This  method  he  took  to  render  the  yoke  lefs  heavy  ; 
but  with  a  defign  to  renew  his  leafe,  if  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  expreffion,  as  foon  as  the  ten  years  were  ex¬ 
pired  ;  which  he  did  accordingly  from  ten  years  to  ten 
years  as  long  as  he  lived,  all  the  while  governing  the 
whole  Roman  empire  with  an  abfolute  and  uncontrouled 
power.  With  this  new  authority  the  fenate  rofolved 
to  diftinguifh  him  with  a  new  name.  Some  of  the  con- 
feript  fathers  propofed  the  name  of  Romulus ,  thereby 
to  import  that  he  was  another  founder  of  Rome;  others 
offered  other  titles  ;  but  the  venerable  name  of  Auguf- 
tus ,  propofed  by  Manutius  Plancns,  feemed  preferable 
to  all  the  reft,  as  it  expreffed  more  dignity  and  reve¬ 
rence  than  authority,  the  mofl  facred  things,  fuch  as 
temples,  and  places  confecrated  by  augurs,  being  termed 
by  the  Romans  Augujla .  O  Flavian  us  himfelf  was  in¬ 
clined  to  affume  the  name  of  Romulus  ;  but,  fearing  he 
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and  ver  the  provinces  of  both  forts  were  fet  men  of  diflinc- 
tion,  to  wit,  fuch  as  had  been  confuls  or  praetors,  with 
the  titles  of  proconful  and  proprietor  ;  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Egypt  was  committed  to  a  private  knight, 
Auguflus  fearing  left  a  perfon  of  rank,  depending  up¬ 
on  the  wealth  and  fituation  of  that  country,  might 
raife  new  difturbances  in  the  empire.  All  thefe  govern 
nors  held  their  employment  only  for  a  year,  and  were 
upon  the  arrival  of  their  fucceffors  to  depart  their  pro¬ 
vinces  immediately,  and  not  fail  to  be  at  Rome  within 
three  months  at  the  fartheft.  This  divifion  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  was  made,  according  to  Ovid,  on  the  ides  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  ;  whereas  he  was  veiled  by  the  fenate  and  people 
with  the  fovereign  power  on  the  feventh  of  the  ides  of 
the  fame  month,  as  is  manifeil  from  the  Narbonne  mar¬ 
bles  ;  and  from  that  time  many  writers  date  the  years 
of  his  empire.  Thus  ended  the  greateft  commonwealth, 
and  at  the  fame  time  began  the  greateft  monarchy,  that 
had  ever  been  known  ;  a  monarchy  which  infinitely  ex¬ 
celled  in  power,  riches,  extent,  and  continuance,  all  the 
empires  which  had  preceded  it. 
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It  comprehended  the  greateft  and  by  far  the  bell  part  Extent,  &.e, 
of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  being  near  4.000  miles  in°f  the  Ro‘ 
length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth.  As  to  the  m.an  em* 
yearly  revenues  of  the  empire,  they  have  by  a  moderate^6* 
computation  been  reckoned  to  amount  to  forty  millions 
of  our  money.  But  the  Romans  themfelves  now  ran 
headlong  into  all  manner  of  luxury  and  effeminacy. 

The  people  were  become  a  mere  mob  ;  thefe  who  were 
wont  to  dired  mighty  wars,  to  raife  and  depofe  great 
kings,  to  bellow  or  take  away  potent  empires,  were  fo 
funk  and  debauched,  that,  if  they  had  but  bread  and 
[hows,  their  ambition  went  no  higher.  The  nobility 
were  indeed  more  polite  than  in  former  ages  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  idle,  venal,  vicious,  infenfible  of  private 
virtue,  utter  ftrangers  to  public  glory  or  difgrace,  void 
of  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  folely  in¬ 
tent  on  gaining  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  as  knowing 
that  certain  wealth  and  pre-ferment  were  the  rewards  of 
ready  fubmiffion,  acquiescence,  and  flattery.  No  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  they  loft  their  liberty,  without  be* 
ing  ever  again  able  to  retrieve  it. .  2  % 

Auguflus,  now  abfolute  mafter  of  the  Roman  em-  Military 
pire,  took  all  methods  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  his  eflablifh- 
foldiers,  by  whofe  means  he  had  attained  fuch  a  height  “ents  of 
of  power.  With  this  view,  he  difperfed  them  through  U°  * 
different  parts  of  Italy  in  32  colonies,  that  he  might  the 
more  eafily  reaffemble  them  on  proper  occafions.  He 


fhould  be  fufpeded  of  affeding  the  kingdom,  he  de-  kept  25  legions  conftantly  on  foot,  17  of  which  were 


dined  it,  and  took  that  of  Auguflus ,  by  which  we  fhall 
henceforth  diftinguifh  him. 

Though  the  whole  power  of  the  fenate  and  people 
was  now  veiled  in  Auguflus,  yet,  that  he  might  feem 
to  fhare  it  with  the  eonfeript  fathers,  he  refufed  to,  go¬ 
vern  all  the  provinces  ;  afligning  to  the  fenate  fuch  as 
were  quiet  and  peaceable;  and  keeping  to  himfelf  thofe 
which,  bordering  upon  barbarous  nations,  were  mofl  ex-  foot  by  the  Roman  emperors  for  feveral  ages.  In  the 


in  Europe  ;  viz.  eight  on  the  Rhine,  four  on  the  Da¬ 
nube,  three  in  Spain,  and  two  in  Dalmatia.  The  other 
eight  were  fent  into  Afia  and  Africa ;  four  of  them 
being  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  two  in.  Egypt,  and  two  in  Africa  Propria,  that  is, 
the  ancient  dominions  of  Carthage.  All  thefe  forces, 
amounting  to  170,650  men,  were  conftantly  kept  on 


pofed  to  troubles  and  wars,  faying,  He  defired  the  fa¬ 
thers  might  enjoy  their  power  with  eafe  and  fafety, 
while  he  underwent  all  the  dangers  and  labours  :  but, 
by  this  politic  condud,  he  fecured  all  the  military  power 
to  himfelf ;  the  troops  lying  in  the  provinces  he  had 
chofen  ;  and  the  others,  which  were  governed  by  the 
fenate,  being  quite  deftitute  of  forces.  The  latter  were 
calle  d./£«a  terra/,  and  the  former  imperial \  provinces.  0- 


neighbourhood  of  Rome  were  always  quartered  1 2  co¬ 
horts,  that  is,  about  10,000  men  ;  nine  of  which  were 
called .  preetorian  cohorts  ;  the  other  three,  city  cohorts, 
Thefe  were .  eftabhfh ed  as  a  guard  to  the  emperor,  and 
to  maintain  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  city,  but  had 
often  a  great  ihare  in  the  difturbances  which  took  place 
throughout  the  empire.  Betides  thefe,  Auguftus  con- 
flnntly  kept  at  fea  two  powerful  navies ;  the  one  rM  3 
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at  anchor  near  Ravenna  in  the  Adriatic  Tea,  to  command 
Dalmatia,  Greece,  Cyprus,  and  the  reft  of  the  eaftern  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  the  other  at  Mifenum  in  the  Mediterranean,  to 
keep  in  awe  the  weftern  parts  of  the  empire.  They 
were  likewife*  to  keep  the  Teas  clear  of  pirates,  to  con¬ 
voy  the  veflels  which  brought  to  Rome  the  annual  tri¬ 
butes  from  the  provinces  beyond  fea,  and  to  trmfport 
corn  and  other  proviftons  necefiary  for  the  relief  and 
fubfiftence  of  the  city.  As  to  the  civil  government, 
Auguftus  enabled  feveral  new  laws,  and  reformed  fome 
of  the  old  ones :  however,  he  affe&ed  to  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  the  fenate ;  who  were  fo  well 
plcafed  with  the  coinplaifance  {bowed  them  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  that  to  the  reft  of  his  titles  they  added  that  of 
Pater  Patriae ,  or  “  Father  of  his  Country.” 

And  now  Auguftus  having  fettled  all  things  with 
regard  to  the  civil  and  military  eftabliftiments  of  the 
empire,  turned  his  arms  againft  the  SpaniOi  nations 
called  the  Cantabrians  and  AJlurians ,  who  had  never 
been  fully  fubdued.  The  war,  however,  terminated  as 
tifual,  in  favour  of  the  Romans  ;  and  thefe  brave  na¬ 
tions  were  forced  to  receive  the  yoke,  though  not  with¬ 
out  the  moft  violent  refiftance  on  their  part,  arid  the 
ntmoft  difficulty  on  that  of  the  Romans  (See  A  sturia). 
By  this  and  his  other  conquefts  the  name  of  Auguftus 
His  friend-  became  fo  celebrated,  that  his  friendfhip  was  courted 
fhip  courted  by  the  moft  diftant  monarchs.  Phrahates  king  of  Par- 
kuigsof  con^tnted  to  a  treaty  with  him  upon  his  own 

Parthiaaudterms>  an^  £ave  f°ur  his  own  fons  with  their 
India.  wives  and  children  as  hoftages  for  the  performance  of 
the  articles  ;  and  as  a  further  inftance  of  his  refpedf,  he 
delivered  up  the  Roman  eagles  and  other  enftgns  which 
had  been  taken  from  Craflus  at  the  battle  of  Carrhae. 
He  received  alfo  an  e  mb  a  fly  from  the  king  of  India, 
with  a  letter  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  in  which 
the  Indian  monarch  informed  him,  that  “  though  he 
reigned  over  6oc  kings,  lie  had  fo  great  a  value  for 
the  friendfhip  of  Auguftus,  that  he  had  fent  this  em- 
baiTy  on  fo  long  a  journey  on  purpofe  to  defire  it  of 
him  ;  that  lie  was  ready  to  meet  him  at  whatfoever 
place  he  pleafed  to  appoint ;  and  that,  upon  the  firft 
notice,  he  was  ready  to  affift  him  in  whatever  was 
right.”  This  letter  he  fubferibed  by  the  name  of  Po¬ 
ms  king  of  India .  Of  the  ambaffadors  who  fet  out 
from  India,  three  only  reached  the  prefence  of  Auguf¬ 
tus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  ifland  of  Samos,  the 
others  dying  by  the  way,  Of  the  three  furvivors  one 
was  names  Zarmar ,  a  gymnofophift,  who  followed  the 
emperor  to  Athens,  and  there  burnt  himfelf  in  his  pre¬ 
fence  ;  it  being  cuftomary  for  the  gymnofophifts  to  put 
an  end  to  their  lives  in  this  manner,  when  they  thought 
they  had  lived  long  enough,  or  apprehended  fome  mis¬ 
fortune.  Soon  after  this  tile  Roman  dominions  were 
extended  fouthward  over  the  Garamantes,  a  people 
whofe  country  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Niger.  All 
this  time  the  emperor  continued  to  make  new  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  good  of  the  ft  ate ;  and  among  other  things 
caufed  the  Sibylline  oracles  to  be  reviewed.  Many 
of  thefe  he  reje6ted  ;  but  fuch  as  were  reckoned  au¬ 
thentic,  he  caufed  to  be  copied  by  the  pontifices  thera- 
felves,  and  lodged  them  in  golden  cabinets,  which  he  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  him  in  his  palace. 

The  Roman  empire  had  now  extended  itfelf  fo  far, 
that  it  feemed  to  have  arrived  at  the  limits  preferibed 
to  it  by  nature  ;  and  as  foon  as  this  was  the  cafe,  it 


began  to  be  attacked  by  thofe  nations  which  in  pro*  Rome, 
cefs  of  time  were  to  overthrow  it.  The  Germans,  by 
which  name  the  Romans  confounded  a  great  number 
of  nations  dwelling  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  invaded*? 
began  to  make  incurfions  into  Gaul.  Their  firft  at-th^nor- 
tempt  happened  in  the  year  17  B.  C.  when  they  atthe™bar’ 
firft  gained  an  inconffderable  advantage,  but  were  foon  aria'nb* 
driven  back  with  great  lofs.  Soon  after  this  the  Rhse- 
ti,  who  feem  to  have  inhabited  the  country  bordering 
on  the  lake  of  Conftance,  invaded  Italy,  where  they 
committed  dreadful  devaftations,  putting  all  the  males 
to  the  fword  without  diftin&ion  of  rank  or  age ;  nay, 
we  are  told,  that,  when  women  with  child  happened 
to  fall  into  their  hands,  they  confulted  their  augurs 
whether  the  child  was  male  or  female  ;  and  if  they 
pronounced  it  a  male,  the  mother  was  immediately 
maflacred.  Againft  thefe  barbarians  Auguftus  fent 
Drufus  the  fecond  fon  of  the  emprefs  Livia  ;  who, 
though  very  young,  found  means  to  gain  a  complete 
vi&ory  with  very  little  lofs  on  his  part.  Thofe  who 
efcaped  took  the  road  to  Gaul,  being  joined  by  the 
Vindelici,  another  nation  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
Tiberius,  the  elder  brother  of  Ejrufus,  marched  againft 
them,  and  overthrew  them  fo  completely,  that  the  Rhx- 
ti,  Vindelici,  and  Norici,  three  of  the  moft  barbarous 
nations  in  thofe  parts,  were  fain  to  fubmit  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  emperor.  To  keep  their  country  in  awe, 
Tiberius  planted  two  colonies  in  Vindelicia,  opening  a 
road  from  thence  into  Noricum  and  Rhaetia.  One  of 
the  cities  which  he  built  for  the  defence  of  his  colonies 
was  called  Dryfomagus  ;  the  other,  Augujla  Vindelico - 
rum  ;  both  of  which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of 
Niminghen  and  Augjburg .  a^r 

Auguftus,  who  had  long  fince  obtained  all  the  tem- Auguftus 
poral  honours  which  could  well  be  conferred  upon  him,  creared 
now  began  to  aftume  thofe  of  the  fpiritual  kind  alfo  ;  Pontlf<;x 
being  in  the  year  13  B.  C.  created  Pontifex  Maxi- mA3timBI* 
mus :  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his 
death  ;  as  did  alfo  his  fucceftors  till  the  time  of  The- 
odofius.  By  virtue  of  this  office  he  corre&ed  a  very 
grofs  miftake  in  the  Roman  kalendar ;  for  the  pon¬ 
tifices  having,  for  the  fpace  of  36  years,  that  is,  ever 
fince  the  reformation  by  Julius  Casfar,  made  every 
third  year  a  leap  year,  inftead  of  every  fourth,  twelve 
days  had  been  inferted  inftead  of  nine,  fo  that  the 
Roman  year  confifted  of  three  days  more  than  it  ought 
to  have  done.  Thefe  three  fuperfiuous  days  having 
been  thrown  out,  the  form  of  the  year  has  ever  fince 
been  regularly  obferved,  and  is  ftill  known  by  the 
name  of  the  old  Jlyle  in  ufe  among  us.  On  this  occa- 
fion  he  gave  his  own  name  to  the  month  of  Auguft,  as 
Julius  Casfar  had  formerly  done  to  the  month  of  July. 

In  the  year  11  B.  C.  Agrippa  died,  and  was  fuc-  . 
ceeded  in  his  high  employment  of  governor  of  Rome  ^ceeds*  t 
by  Tiberius  ;  but,  before  inverting  him  with  this  ample grJppa, 
power,  the  emperor  caufed  him  to  divorce  his  wife  A- 
grippina  (who  had  already  brought  him  a  fon,  and  was 
then  big  with  child),  in  order  to  marry  Julia  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  Agrippa  and  daughter  of  the  emperor.  Julia 
was  a  princefs  of  an  infamous  chara&cr,  as  was  known 
toalmoft  every  body  excepting  Auguftus  himfelf;  how¬ 
ever,  Tiberius  made  no  heft  tat  ion,  through  fear  of  dif- 
obliging  the  emperor. 

The  emperor  now  fent  his  two  fons  Tiberius  and 
Drufus  againit  the  northern  nations.  Tiberius  redu¬ 
ced 
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ced  the  Pannonians,  who  had  attempted  {0  /hake  off  tion  to  him. 
the  yoke  after  the  death  of  Agrippa.  Drufus  per* 
formed  great  exploits  in  Germany;  but* while  he  was 
con fide ring  whether  he  fhould  penetrate  further  ip  to 
thefe  northern  countries,  he  was  feized  with  a  violent 
fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days.  He  was 
fucceeded  in  his  command  by  Tiberius,  who  is  report- 
ed  to  have  done  great  things,  but  certainly  made  no 
permanent  conqueiis  in  Germany.  However,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  had  the  tribunitial  power 
for  five  years  conferred  upon  him;  which  was  no  fooner 
done,  than,  to  the  great  furprife  of  Auguftus  and  the 


eavc  to  re-  whole  city,  he  defired  leave  to  quit  Rome  and  retire  to 
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Rhodes.  Various  reafons  have  been  alfigned  for  this 
extraordinary  refoluiion :  fome  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  in  order  to  avoid  being  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  de¬ 
baucheries  of  his  wife  Julia,  who  fet  no  bounds  to 
her  levvdnefs  ;  though  others  imagine  that  he  was  of¬ 
fended  at  the  honours  which  Auguftus  had  conferred 
on  his  grandchildren,  efpecially  at  his  ftyling  them 
princes  of  the  Roman  youth  ;  which  left  him  no  hopes  of 
enjoying  the  fovereign  power.  However,  Auguftus 
pofitively  refufed  to  comply  with  his  requeft,  and  his 
mother  Li  via  ufed  her  utmoft  endeavours  to  diffuade 
him  from  his  refolution  :  but  Tiberius  continued  obiti- 
and  finding  all  other  means  ineffedlual,  at  laft 
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fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  houfe,  where  he  abftained  four 
whole  days  from  nourifhment.  Auguftus,  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  get  the  better  of  his  obftiuate  and  in¬ 
flexible  temper,  at  laft  complied  with  his  requeft.  Ti¬ 
berius  foon  grew  weary  of  his  retirement,  and,  giving 
out  that  he  had  left  Rome  only  to  avoid  giving  um¬ 
brage  to  the  emperor’s  two  grandchildren,  defired  leave 
to  return ;  but  Auguftus  was  fo  much  difpleafed  with 
his  having  obftinately  infilled  on  leaving  Rome,  that 
he  obliged  him  to  remain  at  Rhodes  for  feven  years 
longer.  His  mother,  with  much  ado  got  him  declared 
?conji-  eci  the  emperor’s  lieutenant  in  thofe  parts  ;  but  Tiberius, 
lere  J  dreading  the-refentment  of  his  father-in  daw,  continued 
to  a&  as  a  private  perfon  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
flay  there. 

A  profound  peace  now  reigned  throughout  the 
whole  empire  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  the  temple 
of  Janus  was  fhut,  which  had  never  before  happened 
fince  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius.  During  this  pa* 
cific  interval,  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  born  in  Ju- 
d<ea,  as  is  recorded  in  the  facred  hiftory,  748  years  af¬ 
ter  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus.  Three  years 
after,  Tiberius  returned  to  the  city,  by  permiffion  of 
Auguftus,  who  yet  would  not  allow  him  to  bear  any 
public  office  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time,  JLucius  Casfar,  one 
the  emperor’s  grandchildren,  died,  not  without  fu- 
fpicions  of  his  being  poifoned  by  Livia.  Tiberius  fhow- 
ed  fuch  great  concern  for  his  death,  that  the  affection 
of  Auguftus  for  him  returned ;  and  it  is  fa:d  that  he 
would  at  that  time  have  adopted  Tiberius,  had  it 
not  been  for  giving  umbrage  to  his  other  grandfon  Caius 
Casfar.  This  obftacle,  however,  was  foon  after  re¬ 
moved  ;  Caius  being  taken  off  alfo,  not  without  great 
fufpicious  of  Livia,  as  well  as  in  the  former  cafe.  An- 
guftus  was  exceedingly  concerned  at  his  death,  and 
immediately  adopted  Tiberius  as  his  fon ;  but  adopted 
alfo  Agrippa  Pofthumius,  the  third  fon  of  the  famous 
Agrippa  ;  and  obliged  Tiberius  to  adopt  Germanicus 
the  fon  of  his  brother  Drufus,  though  he  had  a  fon  of 
his  own  named  Drufus  ;  which  was  a  great  mortifies- 
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As  to  Agrippa,  however,  who  might  have 
been  an  occafion  of  jealoufy,  Tiberius  was  foon  freed 
from  him,  by  his  difgrace  and  banifhment,  which  very 
foon  took  place,  but  on  what  account  is  not  known. 

The  northern  nations  now  began  to  turn  formidable  : 
and  though  it  is  pretended  that  Tiberius  was  always 
fuccefsful  againft  them,  yet  about  this  time  they  gave 
the  Romans  a  moft  terrible  overthrow  ;  three  legions 
and  fix  cohorts,  under  Quintilius  Varus,  being  aTmoft 
entirely  cut  in  pieces.  Auguftus  fet  no  bounds  to  his 
grief  on  this  fatal  occafion.  For  fome  months  he  let 
his  hair  and  beard  grow,  frequently  tearing  his  gar¬ 
ments,  knocking  his  head  againft  the  wall,  and  crying 
out  like  a  aiftradted  perfon,  “  Reftore  the  legions, 
Varus!”  Tiberius,  however,  was  foon  after  fent  into 
Germany  ;  and  for  his  exploits  there  he  was  honour¬ 
ed  with  a  triumph.  Auguftus  now  took  him  for  his 
colleague  in  the  fovereignty  ;  after  which  he  fent  Ger¬ 
manicus  againft  the  northern  barbarians,  and  Tiberius 
into  Illyrieum.  This  was  the  laft  of  his  public  a&s  • 
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for  having  accompanied  Tiberius  for  part  of  his  jour- 
ney,  he  died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  in  the  76th  year  of°ca!h'lf 
his  age,  and  56th  of  his  reign.  Livia  was  fiifpeded  AuSultu*> 
ef  having  hailened  his  death  by  giving  him  poifoned 
figs.  _  Her  reafon  for  this  was,  that  ihe'feared  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  him  and  his  grandfon  Agrippa  whom 
he  had  banifhed,  as  we  have  already  related.  Some 
months  before,  the  emperor  had  paid  a  vifit  to  Agrip¬ 
pa,  unknown  to  Livia,  Tiberius,  or  any  other  perfon, 
excepting  one  Fabius  Maximus.  This  man,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  difeovered  the  fecret  to  his  wife,  and  (he 
to  the  emprefs.^  Auguftus  then  perceiving  that  Fabius 
had  betrayed  him,  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  banifhed 
him  from  his  prefence  for  ever ;  upon  which  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Fabius,  unable  to  furvive  his  difgrace,  laid  vio¬ 
lent  hands  on  himfelf. 

*1  iberius,  who  fucceeded  to  the  empire,  refolved  to 
fecure  himfelf  on  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  Agrippa; 
whom  accordingly  he  caufcd  to  be  put  to  death  by  a 
military  tribune.  Though  this  might  have  been  a  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  of  what  the  Romans  had  to  expc&, 
the  death  of  Auguftus  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the 
confuls,  fenators,  and  knights,  to  ufe  the  exprefiion  of 
I  acitus,  ran  headlong  into  flavery.  The  two  confuls 
nrll  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and  then 
adminiftered  it  to  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the  fol-  n  Z6S  T 
diery.  Tiberius  behaved  in  a  dark  myftetious  man- tiotiTfT; L 
ner,  taking  care  to  rule  with  an  abfolute  fway,  but  atberius. 
the  fame  time  feeming  to  hefitate  whether  lie  fhould 
accept  the  fovereign  power  or  not ;  infomuch  that  one 
of  the  fenators  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  other 
•men  were  flow  in  performing  what  they  had  promifed, 
but  he  was  flow  in  promifing  what  he  had  already  per¬ 
formed.  At  laft,  however,  his  modefty  was  overcome* 
and  he  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  fovereignty  in  the 
following  words :  “  I  accept  the  empire,  and  will  hold 
it,  till  fuch  time  as  you,  confcript  fathers,  in  your 
great  prudence,  fliall  think  pioper  to  give  repofe  to  my 
old  age.”  r  J 

Tiberius  had  fcarce  taken  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  Revo*?  of 
when  news  were  brought  him  that  the  armies  in  Pan- lhe  Panno- 
noma  and  Germany  had  mutinied.  In  Pannoma,  three  "!a” and , 
legions  having  been  allowed  fome  days  of  relaxation  " 
from  their  ufual  duties,  either  to  mourn  for  the  death 
of  Auguftus,  or  to  rejoice  for  the  acceffion  ef  Tiberius, 
grew  turbulent  and  feditious.  The  Paimonian  mini. 
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Rome.  neei*s  were  headed  by  one  Percenmus,  a  common  fol- 
dier  ;  who,  before  he  ferved  in  the  army,  had  made  it 
vhi9  whole  bufinefs  to  form  parties  in  the  theatres  and 
playhoufes  to  hifs  or  applaud  fuch  aCtors  as  he  liked  or 

*  difliked.  Inflamed  by  the  fpeeches  of  this  man,  they 
openly  revolted  ;  and  though  Tiberius  himfelf  wrote  to 
them,  and  fent  his  fon  Drufys  to  endeavour  to  quell  the 

*  tumult,  they  maffacred  fome  of  their  officers,  and  infult- 
ed  others,  till  at  laft,  being  frightened  by  an  eclipfe  of 
the  moon,  they  began  to  fhow  fome  figns  of  repentance. 
Of  this  favourable  difpofition  Drufus  took  advantage  ; 
and  even  got  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  condemned 
and  executed.  Immediately  after  this  they  were  again 
terrified  by  fuch  violent  {forms  and  dreadful  rains,  that 
*they  quietly  fubmitted,  and  every  thing  in  that  quarter 
was  reftored  to  tranquillity. 

The  revolt  of  the  German  legions  threatened  much 
more  danger,  as  they  were  more  numerous  than  thofe 
of  Pannonia.  They  proceeded  nearly  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  Parlnonian  legions,  falling  upon  their  officers, 
efpecially  the  centurions,  and  beating  them  till  they 
almofl  expired,  drove  them  out  of  the  camp,  and 
fome  of  them  were  even  thrown  into  the  Rhine.  Ger¬ 
manicus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Gaul,  haftened  to 
the  camp  on  the  firft  news  of  the  difturbance  ;  but  being 
unable  to  prevail  on  them  to  return  ta  their  duty,  he 
was  obliged  to  feign  letters  from  Tiberius,  granting  all 
their  demands.  Thefe  were,  That  all  thofe  who  had 
ferved  20  years  fhould  be  difeharged  ;  that  fuch  as  had 
ferved  1 6  fhould  be  deemed  veterans  ;  and  that  fome 
legacies  which  had  been  left  them  by  Auguftus  fhould 
not  only  be  paid  immediately,  but  doubled.  This  laft 
article  he  was  obliged  to  difeharge  without  delay  out 
of  the  money  which  he  and  his  friends  had  brought  to 
defray  the  expences  of  their  journey  ;  and  on  receiving 
it,  the  troops  quietly  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  fome  deputies  fent  either  by 
Tiberius  or  the  fenate,  probably  to  quell  the  fedition, 
occasioned  frefh  difturbances  ;  for  the  legionaries,  ta¬ 
king  it  into  their  heads  that  thefe  deputies  were  come 
to  revoke  the  conceffions  which  Germanicus  had  made, 
were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  tearing  them  in 
pieces  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  utmoft  endeavours  of 
Germanicus,  behaved  in  fuch  an  outrageous  manner, 
that  the  general  thought  proper  to  fend  off  his  wife  A- 
grippina,  with  her  infant  fon  Claudius,  fhe  herfelf  at 
the  fame  being  big  with  child.  As  fhe  was  attended 
by  many  women  of  diftinClion,  wives  of  the  chief  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  camp,  their  tears  and  lamentations  in  part¬ 
ing  with  their  hufbands  occafioned  a  great  uproar,  and 
drew  together  the  foldiers  from  all  quarters.  A  new 
feene  enfued,  which  made  an  impreffion  even  upon  the 
moft  obftinate.  They  could  not  behold,  without  fhame 
and  compaffion,  fo  many  women  of  rank  travelling  thus 
forlorn,  without  a  centurion  to  attend  them,  or  a  fol- 
dier  to  guard  them  ;  and  their  general's  wife  among  the 
reft,  carrying  her  infant  child  in  her  arms,  and  preparing 
to  fly  for  flicker  againft  the  treachery  of  the  Roman 
legions.  This  made  fuch  a  deep  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  them,  that  fome  ran  to  flop  her, 
while  the  reft  recurred  to  Germanicus,  earneftly  in¬ 
treating  him  to  recall  his  wife,  and  to  prevent  her  from 
being  obliged  to  feek  a  fan&uary  among  foreigners. 
The  general  improved  this  favourable  difpofition,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  they  of  their  own  accord  feized  and 
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maffacred  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt.  Still,  how-  Rome, 
ever,  two  of  the  legions  continued  in  their  difobedi-  v* 
ence.  Againft  them  therefore  Germanicus  determined 
to  lead  thofe  who  had  returned  to  their  duty.  With 
this  view  he  prepared  veffels  ;  but  before  he  embarked 
his  troops,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Csecina  who  com¬ 
manded  them,  acquainting  him  that  he  approached 
with  a  powerful  army,  refolved  to  put  them  all  to  the 
fword  without  diftirt&ion,  if  they  did  not  prevent  him 
by  taking  vengeance  on  the  guilty  themfelves.  This 
letter  Caecina  communicated  only  to  the  chief  officers 
and  fuch  of  the  foldieis  as  had  all  along  difapproved  of 
the  revolt,  exhorting  them  at  the  fame  time  to  enter 
into  an  affociation  againft  the  feditious,  and  put  to  the  27# 
fword  fuch  as  had  intolved  them  in  the  prefent  ignomi-  r*vJ 
ny  and  guilt.  This  propofal  was  approved  of,  and  a 
cruel  maffacre  immediately  took  place  ;  infomuch  that  maffacre, 
when  Germanicus  came  to  the  camp,  he  found  the 
greateft  part  of  the  legions  deftroyed.  This  greatly  af- 
fe&ed  the  humane  Germanicus,  who  caufed  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  (lain  to  be  burnt,  and  celebrated  their  obfe- 
quies  with  the  ufual  folemnities  ;  however,  the  fedition 
was  thus  effe&ually  quelled,  after  which  he  led  his  army 
into  Germany.  There  he  performed  many  great  ex¬ 
ploits  f  ;  but  ftill  all  that  he  could  perform  was  far  f  See  Ge 
from  freeing  the  empire  from  fo  dangerous  and  trouble-  many, 
fome  an  enemy.  In  the  year  19,  he  died,  of  poifon,  as 
was  fuppofed,  given  by  Pifo,  his  partner  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Syria,  to  which  Germanicus  had  been  promo¬ 
ted  after  his  return  from  the  north. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tiberius,  though  he  affe&ed  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  people  by  various  methods, 
yet  fhowed  himfelf  in  general  fuch  a  cruel  and  blood- 
thirily  tyrant,  that  he  became  the  object  of  univerfal 
abhorrence.  Though  he  had  hated  Germanicus  in  his 
heart,  he  punifhed  Pifo  -with  death  ;  but  in  about  a  Tiberius 
year  after  the  death  of  Germanicus,  having  now  no  cruel  ty* 
objeCl  of  jealoufy  to  keep  him  in  awe,  he  began  torant' 
pull  off  the  mafic,  and  appear  more  in  his  natural  cha¬ 
racter  than  before.  He  took  upon  himfelf  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  all  political  meafures,  and  began  daily  to 
diminifh  the  authority  of  the  fenate  ;  which  defign 
was  much  facilitated,  by  their  own  aptitude  to  fla- 
very;  fo  that  he  defpifed  their  meannefs,  while  he 
enjoyed  its  effects.  A  law  at  that  time  fubfifted, 
which  made  it  treafon  to  form  any  injurious  attempt 
againft  the  majefty  of  the  people.  Tiberius  afliimed 
to  himfelf  the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  this 
law ;  and  extended  it  not  only  to  the  cafes  which  really 
affeCted  the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  but  to  every  conjunc¬ 
ture  that  could  poffibly  be  favourable  to  his  hatred  or 
fufpicions.  All  freedom  was  now  therefore  baniflied 
from  convivial  meetings,  and  diffidence  reigned  amongft 
the  deareft  relations.  The  law  of  offended  majefty 
being  revived,  many  perfons  of  diftin&ion  fell  a  facri- 
fice  to  it.  271 

In  the  beginning  of  thefe  cruelties,  Tiberius  took  Rife  of 
into  his  confidence  Sejanus,  a  Roman  knight,  but  by^.P^ 
birth  a  Volfcian,  who  found  out  the  method  of  gain-™^ 
ing  his  confidence,  by  the  moft  refined  degree  of  dif- 
fimulation,  being  an  over-match  for  his  mailer  in  his 
own  aits.  He  was  made  by  the  emperor  captain  of 
the  Praetorian  guards,  one  of  the  moft  confidential  trufts 
in  the  ftate,  and  extolled  in  the  fenate  as  a  worthy 
affociate  in  his  labours.  The  fervile  fenators,  with 
j  ready 
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reaa^ndalatKm.  feti  up  the  (latues  of  the  fovourite  be-  to  vary  his  odious  pleafures,  and 
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Tiflc  tliofe  of  1 1  be  rius,  and  feemed  eager  to  pay  him 
fimilar  honours.  It  is  not  well  known Whether  lie  was 
the  advifer  of  all  the  cruelties  that  enfued  foon  after ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
v  iniftry,  Tiberius  feemed  to  become  more  fatally  fu- 
fpicious. 

It  .was  from  fucli  humble  beginnings  that  this  mi- 
nifter  even  ventured  to  afpire  at  the  throne,  and  was 
refolved  to  make  the  emperor’s  foolifh  confidence  one 
of  the  firlt  Heps  to  his  ruin.  However,  he  confidered 
that  cutting  off  Tiberius  alone  would  rather  retard 
than  promote  his  defigns  while  his  fon”Drufus  and 
the  children  of  Germanicus  were  yet  remaining.  He 
therefore  began  by  corrupting  Livia,  the  wife  of  Dru- 
fns  ;  whom,  after  having  debauched  her,  lie  prevailed 
upon  to  poifon.  her  hufband.  This  was  effe&ed  by  means 
of  a  flow  poifon  (as  we  are  told),  which  gave  his 
death  the  appearance  of  a  cafual  diftemper.  Tiberius, 
in  the  mean  time,  either  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  at 
lead  not  much  regarding  his  fon,  bore  his  death  with 
great  tranquillity.  He  was  even  heard  to  jell  upon  the 
occafion  ;  for  when  the  ambafladors  from  Troy  came 
fomewhat  late  with  their  Compliments  of  condolence,  he 
anfwered  their  pretended  dittrefles,  by  condoling  with 
them  alfo  upon  the  lofs  of  Hedor. 

Sejanus  having  fuccceded  in  this,  was  refolved  to 
make  his  next  attempt  upon  the  children  of  German i- 
ens,  who  were  undoubted  fucceflors  to  the  empire. 
However,  he  was.  fruflrated  in  his  defigns,  both  with 
regard  to  the  fidelity  of  their  governors,  and  the  chaf- 
tity  of  Agrippina  their  mother.  Whereupon  he  re¬ 
folved  upon  changing  his  aims,  and  removing  Tiberius 
out  of  the  city;  by  which  means  he  expeded  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  putting  his  defigns  into  exe¬ 
cution.  He  therefore  ufed  all  his  addrefs  to  perfuade 
Tiberius  to  retire  to  fome  agreeable  retreat,  remote 
from  Rome.  By  this  he  expeded  many  advantages, 
fince  there  could  be  no  accefs  to  the  emperor  but  by 
him.  Thus  all  letters  being  conveyed  to  the  prince  by 
foldiers  at  his  own  devotion,  they  would  pafs  through 
Ins  hands  ;  by  which  means  he  mult  in  time  become  the 
foie  governor  of  the  empire,  and  at  laft  be  in  a  capacity 
of  removing  all  obllacles  to  his  ambition.  He  now 
therefore  began  to  irifinuate  to  Tiberius  the  great  and 
numerous  inconveniences  of  the  city,  the  fatigues  of 
attending  ,  the  fenate,  and  the  feditious  temper  of  the 
inferior  citizens  of  Rome.  I  iberius,  either  prevailed 
upon  by  his  perfuafions,  or  purluing  the  natural  turn 
of  his  temper,  vfcliicli  led  to  indolence  and  debauchery, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  left  Rome,  and  went 
into  Campania,  under  pretence  of  dedicating  temples  to 
Jupiter  and  Auguftus.  After  this,  though  he  removed 
to  feveral  places,  he  never  returned  to  Rome  ;  but  fpent 
the  greateft  part  of  his  time  in  the  ifland  of  Caprea,  a 
place  which  was  rendered  as  infamous  by  his  pleafures 
as  dete^able  by  his  cruelties,  which  were  fliocking  to 
human  nature.  Buried  in  this  retreat,  he  gave  him- 
ielf  up  to  his  pleafures,  quite  regardlefs  of  the  miferies 
of  his  fubjeds.  Thus  an  infurredioo  of  the  Jews,  upon 
placing  his  ftatue  in  Jcrnfalem,  under  the  government 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  gave  him  no  fort  of  nneafinefs.  The 
a  lmg  of  an  amphitheatre  at  Fidenae,  in  which  £o,ooo 
perfons  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  no  way  affe&ed 
uis^repofe.^  ^He  was ^ only  employed  in  fludying  how" 
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frame,  fliattered  by  age  and  former  debaucheries,  into 
the  enjoyment  of  them.  Nothing  can  prefent  a  more 
horrid  pi&ure  than  the  retreat  of  this  impure  old  man, 
attended  by  all  the  rninifters  of  his  perverted  appetites. 
He  was  at  this  time  67  years  old  ;  his  perfon  was  moll 
difplealing  ;  and  fome  fay  the  difagreeablenefs  of  it,  in 
a  great  meafure,  drove  him  into  retirement.  He  was 
quite  bald  before ;  his  face  was  all  broke  out  into  ul¬ 
cers,  and  covered  over  with  plafters  ;  his  body  was  bowed, 
forward,  while  its  extreme  height  and  leannefs  increafed 
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its  deformity.  With  fuch  a  perfon,  and  a  mind  flill  abomi* 
mqrc  hideous,  being  gloomy,  fufpicious,  and  cruel,  lie 
fat  down  with  a  view  rather  of  forcing  his  appetites  reVeat.  * 
than  fatisfying  them.  TT  r  '  ■ 


,0  He  fpent  whole  nights  in  de¬ 

baucheries  at  the  table  ;  and  he  appointed  Pomponius 
Flaccus  and  Lucius  P.ifo  to  the  firll  polls  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  for  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  fat  up  with 
him  two  days  and  two  nights  without  interruption. 
Thefe.  he  called  his  friends  of  all  hours.  He  made  one 
Novelius  Torgnatus  a  praetor  for  being  able  to  drink  off 
five  bottles  of  wine  at  a  draught.  His  luxuries  of  ano¬ 
ther  kind  were  flill  more  detellable,  and  feemed  to  in- 
creafe  with  his  di  unkennefs  and  gluttony.  He  made  the 
mo'l  eminent  women  of  Rome  fubfervient  to  his  lulls; 
and  all  his  inventions  only  feemed  calculated  how  to 
make  his  vices  more  extravagant  and  abominable.  The 
n umber lefs  obfeene  medals  dug  up  in  that  ifland  at 
this  day  bear  witnefs  at  once  to  his  fhame,  and  the 
veracity  of  the  hiflorians  who  have  deferibed  his  de¬ 
baucheries.  In  fliort,  in  this  retreat,  which  was  fur- 
rounded  with  rocks  on  every' fide,  he  quite  gave  up  the 
bufmefs  of  the  empire  ;  or,  if  he  was  ever  adlive,  it 
was  only  to  do  mifehief.  But,  from  the  time  of  his 
retreat,  lie  became  more  cruel,  and  Sejanus  always 
endeavoured  to  increafe  his  dillrufls.  Secret  fpies  and 
informers  were  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  who 
converted  the  moll  harmlefs  a&ions  into  fubjedls  of 
offence.  If  any  perfon  of  merit  teflitied  any  concern 
for  the.  glory  of  the  empire,  it  was  immediately  con- 
ftrued  into  a  defign  to  obtain  it.  If  another  fpoke 
with  regret,  of  former  liberty,  he  was  fuppofed  to  aim 
at  re-eltablilhing  the  commonwealth.  Every  adlion 
became  liable  to  forced  interpretations  ;  joy  exprefled 
an  hope  of  the  prince’s  death  ;  melancholy,  an  en¬ 
vying  of  his  profperity.  Sejanus  found  his  aim  every 
day.fucceeding  ;  the  wretched  emperor’s  terrors  were 
an  inflrument  that  he  wrought  upon  at  his  pleafure, 
and  by  which  he  levelled  every  obflacle  to  his  defigns! 

But  the  chief  objedts  of  his  jealoufy  were  the  children 
of  Germanicus,  whom  he  refolved  to  put  out  of  the  way. 

He  therefore  continued  to  render  them  obnoxious  to 
the  emperor,  To  alarm  him  with  falfc  reports  of  their 
ambition,  and  to  terrify  them  with  alarms  of  his  in¬ 
tended  cruelty.  By  thefe  means,  he  fo  contrived  to 
widen  the  breach, .  that  he  adlually  produced  on  both 
fides  thofe  difpofitions  which  he  pretended  to  obviate  ;  276 

till  at  length,,  the  two  princes  Nero  and  Drufus  were  The  chil- 
declared  enemies  to  the  Hate,  and  afterwards  flarved  dren  of  . 
to  death  in  prifon  ;  while  Agrippina  their  mother  was 
fent  into  banifliment. 

In  this  manner  Sejanus  proceeded,  removing  all  who 
Hood  between  him  and  the  empire,  and  every  day  in- 
creafing  in  confidence  with  1  iberius,  and  power  with 
the  fenate.  The  number  of  his  ftatues  exceeded  even 
3  E  thofe 
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'the  lame  manner  as  they  would  have  done  had  he 
been  actually  upon  the  throne,  and  he  was  more  dread- 
than  even  the  tyrant  who  actually  enjoyed  the  em- 
^'re  But  the  rapidity  of  his  rife  feemed  only  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  downfall.  All  we  know 
of  his  fir  ft.  difgrace,  with  the  emperor  is,  that  Satrius 
Secundus  was  the  man  who  had  the  boldnefs  to  accufe 
him  Antonia,  the  mother  of  Germamcus,  feconded 
the  accufation.  What  were  the .  particulars  of  his 
crimes,  we  cannot  learn  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  ufurp  the  empire,  by  aiming  at  the  hie  ot 
Tiberius.  He  was  very  near  difpatching  him,  when 
his  pra&ices  were  difeovered,  and  his  own  life  was 
fubftituted  for  that  againft  which  he  aimed.  I  inenus, 
fenfible  of  the  traitor’s  power,  proceeded  with  bis 
ufiial  diflimulation  in  having  him  apprehended.  He 
granted  him  new  honours  at  the  very  time  he  refolved 
liis  death,  and  took  him  as  his  colleague  111  the  con- 
fulfhip.  The  emperor’s  letter  to  the  fenate  began  only 
with  flight  complaints  againft  his  friend,  but  ended 
with  an  order  for  putting  hi  n  in  prifon.  He  in  treat¬ 
ed  the  fenators  to  proted  a  poor  old  man,  as  he  was, 
abandoned  by  all ;  and,  in  the  wean  time,  prepared 
{bins  for  his  flight,  and  ordered  foldiers  for  his  iecurity. 
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_ _ _ _  __  be  feen,  from  which  he  ordered  fuch 

as  had  difpleafed  .him  to  be  thrown  headlong.  As  he  * 
was  one  day  examining  fome  perfons  upon  the  rack,  lie 
was  told  that  an  old  friend  of  his  was  come  from  Rhodes 
to  fee  him.  Tiberius  fuppoflng  him  brought  for  the 
pnrpofe  of  information,  immediately  ordered  him  to  the 
torture  ;  and  when  he  was  convinced  of  his  miilake, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  to  prevent  farther 
difeovery. 

In  this  manner  did  the  tyrant  continue  to  torment  . 
others,  although  he  was  himfelf  ftdl  more  tortured 
by  his  own  fufpicions  ;  fo  that  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
the  fenate,  he  confefled  that  the  gods  and  goddeffes 
had  fo  afflicted  and  confounded  him,  that  he  knew  not 
what  or  how  to  write.  In  the  mean  time,  the  frontier 
piqvinces  were  invaded  with  impunity  by  the  barba¬ 
rians.  Maefia  was  feized  on  by  the  Dacians  and  Sar- 
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vourite’s  power,  and  dreaded  his  cruelty,  immediately 
took  this  opportunity  of  going  beyond  their  orders. 
Inftead  of  fentencing  him  to  imprifonment,  they  di¬ 
rected  his  execution.  A  ftrange  revolution  now  ap¬ 
peared  ip  the  city;  of  thofe  numbers  that  but  a  mo- 
n  ent  before  were  prefling  into  the  prefence  of  Sejanus, 
with  offers  of  fervice  and  adulation,  not  one  was  found 
that  would  feem  to  be  of  his  acquaintance :  he  was  de- 
ferted  by  all ;  and  thofe  who  had  formerly  received  the 
greateft  benefits  from  him,  feemed  now  converted  into 
hi<r  111  oft  inveterate  enemies.  As  he  was  conducing  to 
execution,  the  people  loaded  him  with  infult  and  exe¬ 
cration.  He  attempted  to  hide  his  face  with  his 
hands  ;  but  even  this  was  denied  him,  and  his  hands 
were  fecured.  Nor  did  the  rage  of  his  enemies  fub- 
fide  with  his  death ;  his  body  was  ignominioufly  drag¬ 
ged  about  the  ftreets,  <and  his  whole  family  executed 
with  him. 

His  death  only  lighted  up  the  emperor’s  rage  for  fur¬ 
ther  executions.  The  prifons  were  crowded  with  pre¬ 
tended  accomplices  in  the  confpiracy  of  Sejanus.  .  Ti¬ 
berius  began  to  grow  weary  of  particular  executions  ; 
he  therefore  gave  orders  that  all  the  accufed  fhould  be 
put  to  death  together  without  further  examination.  Of 
20  fenators,  whom  he  chofc  for  his  council,  he  put  16 
to  death.  “  Let  them  hate  me  (cried  he)  fo  long  as 
they  obey  me.”  He  then  averred,  that  Priam  was  an 
happy  man,  who  outlived  all  his  pofterity.  In  this 
manner  there  was  not  a  day  without  fome  barbarous 
execution,  in  which  the  fufferers  were  obliged  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  moil  fliameful  indignities  and  exquifite  tor¬ 
ments.  When  one  Camillus  had  killed  himfelf  to  avoid 
the  torture:  w  Ah  (cried  Tiberius),  how  that  man 
has  been  able  to  efcape  me  1”  When  a  prifoner  ear- 
neftly  intreated  that  he  would  not  defer  his  death  : 

No  (cried  the  tyrant),  I  am  not  fufficiently  your 
friend,  to  fliorten  your  torment.”  He  often  fatisfied 
his  eyes  with  the  tortures  of  the  wretches  that  were 
put  to  death  before  him  ;  and  in  the  days  of  Suetonius 


matians  ;  Gaul  was  wafted  by  the  Germans,  and  Ar¬ 
menia  conquered  by  the  king  of  Parthia.  Tiberius, 
however,  was  fo  much  a  flave  to  his  brutal  appetites, 
that  he  left  his  provinces  wholly  to  the  care  of  his  lieu¬ 
tenants,  and  they  were  intent  rather  on  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  private  fortune  than  the  fafety  of  the  ftate. 

Such  a  total  diforder  in  the  empire  produced  fuch  a 
degree  of  anxiety  in  him  who  governed  it,  that  he 
was  heard  to  wifh,  that  heaven  and  earth  might  pe- 
ri{h  when  he  died.  At  length,  however,  in  the  2 2d 
year’ of  his  reign,  he  began  to  feel  the  approaches  of 
his  diffolntion,  and  all  his,  appetites  totally  to  forfake 
him.  He  now,  therefore,  found  it  was  time  to  think 
of  a  fucceflor,  and  heiitated  for  a  long  while,  whether 
he  fhould  choofe  Caligula,  whofe  vices  were  too  appa¬ 
rent  to  efcape  liis  obfervation.  He  had  been  often 
heard  to  fay,  that  this  youth  had  all  the  faults  of  Sylla, 
without  his  virtues  ;  that  he  was  a  ferpent  that  would 
fting  the  empire,  and  a  Phaeton  that  would  fet  the  ^ 
world  in  a  flame.  However,  notwithstanding  all  hischooies 
well-grounded  apprehenfions,  he  named  him  for  his  fuc- Caligula1'? 
ceffor;  willing,  perhaps,  by  the  enormity  of  Caligula’s 
conduct  to  cover  the  memory  of  his  own. 

But  though  he  thought  fit  to  choofe  a  fucceffor,  he 
concealed  his  approaching  decline  with  the  utmoft  care, 
as  if  he  was  willing  at  once  to  hide  it  from  the  world 
and  himfelf.  He  long  had  a  contempt  for  phyfic,  and 
refufed  the  advice  of  filch  as  attended  him  :  he  even 
feemed  to  take  a  pleafure  in  being  prefent  at  the  fports 
of  the  foldiers,  and  ventured  himfelf  to  throw  a  javelin 
at  a  boar  that  was  let  loofe  before  him.  The  effort 
which  he  made  upon  this  occafion  caufed  a  pain  in  his 
fide,  which  haftened  the  approaches  of  death:  {till, 
however,  he  feemed  willing  to  avoid  his  end  ;  and 
ftrove,,  by  change  of  place,  to  put  off  the  inquietude 
of  his  own  reflections.  He  left  his  favourite  ifland, 
and  went  upon  the  continent,  where  he  at  laft  fixed  at 
the  promontory  of  Mifenum.  It  was  here  that  Cha- 
ricles,  hi9  phyfician,  pretending  to  kifs  his  hand,  felt 
the  failure  of  his  pulfe  ;  and  apprifed  Macro,  the  em¬ 
peror’s  prefent  favourite,  that  he  had  not  above  two 
days  to  live.  .  Tiberius,  on  the  contrary,  who  had 
perceived  the  art  of  Charicles,  did  all  in  his  power  to 
imprefs  his  attendants  with  an  opinion  of  his  health  5 
he  continued  at  table  till  the  evening  ;  he  faluted  aB- 
his  guefts  as  they  left  the  room,  and  read  the  a£ts  of 
the  fenate,  in  which  they  had  abfolved  fome  perfons 
he  had  written  againft,  with  great  indignation.  He 
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refolvcd  to  take  fignal  vengeance  of  their  difobedience, 
and  meditated  new  fchemes  of  cruelty,  when  he  fell  in¬ 
to  fuch  faintings,  as  all  believed  were  fatal.  It  was 
in  this  fituation,  that,  by  Macro’s  advice,  Caligula 
prepared  to  fee ure  the  fucceffion.  He  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  whole  court,  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  acknowledged  by  the  Praetorian  foldiers,  and  went 
forth  from  the  emperor’s  apartment  amidft  the  applaufes 
of  the  multitude  ;  when  all  of  a  fudde’n  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  emperor  was  recovered,  that  he  had 
-  begun  to  fpeak,  and  defired  to  eat.  This  unexpe&ed 
account  filled  the  whole  court  with  terror  and  alarm  : 
every  one  who  had  before  been  earn  eft  in  teftifying 
their  joy,  now  re-affumed  their  pretended  forrovv,  and 
left  the  new  emperor,  through  a  feigned  folicitude  for 
the  fate  of  the  old.  Caligula  himfelf  Teemed  thunder- 
ftruck  ;  he  preferred  a  gloomy  filence,  expe&ing  no¬ 
thing  but  death,  inftead  of  the  empire  at  which  he  had 
afpired.  Macro,  however,  who  was  hardened  in  crimes, 
ordered  that  the  dying  emperor  fhould  be  difpatched, 
by  fmothering  him  with  pillows,  or,  as  others  will  have 
it,  by  poifon.  In  this  manner  Tiberius  died,  in  the  78th 
180^  year  of  his  age,  after  reigning  22. 

Corruptions  The  Romans  were,  at  this  time,  arrived  at  their 
mans^uhis^heft  pitch  of  effeminacy  and  vice.  The  wealth  of 
almoft  every  nation  of  the  empire,  having,  for  fome 
time,  circulated  through  the  city,  brought  with  it  the 
luxuries  peculiar  to  each  country ;  fo  that  Rome  pre- 
fented  adeteftable  pidiure  of  various  pollution.  In  this 
reign  lived  Apicius,  fo  well  known  for  having  reduced 
gluttony  into  a  fyftem  ;  fome  of  the  molt  notorious  in 
this  way,  thought  it  no  fhame  to  give  near  100  pounds 
for  afingle  fifh,  and  exhauft  a  fortune  of  50,000  pounds 
in  one  entertainment.  Debaucheries  of  every  other 
kind  kept  pace  with  this ;  while  the  deteftable  folly  of 
the  times  thought  it  was  refining  upon  pleafure  to  make 
it  unnatural.  There  were  at  Rome  men  called  fpintri* , 
whole  foie  trade  it  was  to  ftudy  new  modes  of  pleafure; 
and  thefe  were  univerfally  favourites  of  the  great.  The 
fenators  were  long  fallen  from  their  authority,  and  were 
nolefs  eftranged  from  their  integrity  and  honour.  Their 
whole  ftudy  feemed  to  be,  how  to  invent  new  ways  of 
flattering  the  emperor,  and  various  methods  of  torment¬ 
ing  his  fuppofed  enemies.  The  people  were  ftill  more 
corrupt :  they  had,  for  fome  years,  been  accuftomed  to 
live  in  idlenefs,  upon  the  donations  of  the  emperor ; 
and,  being  fatisfied  with  fubfiftence,  entirely  gave  up 
their  freedom.  Too  effeminate  and  cowardly  to  go  to 
war,  they. only  railed  againft  their  governors  ;  fo  that 
they  were  bad  foldiers  and  feditioUs  citizens.  In  the 
1 8th  year  of  this  monarch’s  reign,  Chrift  was  crucified. 
Shortly  after  his  death,  Pilate  is  faid  to  have  written  to 
Tiberius  an  account  of  his  paffion,  refurre&ion,  and 
miracles ;  upon  which  the  emperor  made  a  report  of 
the  whole  to  the  fenate,  defiling  that  Chrift  might  be 
accounted,  a  god  by  the  Romans'.  But  the  fenate  be¬ 
ing  difpleafed  that  the  propofal  had  not  come  firft  from 
themfelves,  refufed  to  allow  of  his  apotheofis  ;  alleging 
an  ancient  law,  which  gave  them  the  fuperintendance 
in  all  matters  of  religion.  They  even  went  fo  far,  as 
by  an  edift  to  command  that  all  Chriftians  fhould 
leave  the  city :  but  Tiberius,  by  another  edidl,  threa¬ 
tened  death  to  all  fuch  as  fiiould  accufe  them;  by  which 
means  they  continued  unmolefted  during  the  reft  of  his 
reign.  . 
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No  monarch  ever  came  to  the  throne  with  more  ad-  Rome, 
vantages  than  Caligula.  He  was  the  fon  of  Germani- 
cus,  who  had  been  the  darling  of  the  army  and  the 
people..  He  was  bred  among  the  foldiers,  from  whom 
he  received  the  -name  of  Caligul 7,  from  the  fhort  buf- 
kin,  called  c,iiig,iy  that  was  worn  by  the  common  cen- 
tinels,  and  which  was  alfo  ufually  worn  by  him.  As 
he  approached  Rome,  the  principal  men  of  the  (late 
went  out  in  crowds  to  meet  him.  He  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  people  on  every  fide,  all  equally 
pleafed  in  being  free  from  the  cruelties  of  Tiberius, 
and  in  hoping  new  advantages  from  the  virtues  of  his 
fucceffor. 

Caligula  feemed  to  take  every  precaution  to  imprefs 
them  with  the  opinion  of  an  happy  change.  Amidft 
the  rejoicings  of  the  multitude,  he  advanced  mourning, 
with  the  dead  body  of  Tiberius,  which  the  foldiers 
brought  to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  that  time.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  city,  he  was 
received  with  new  titles  of  honour  by  the  fenate,  whofe 
chief  employment  feemed  now  to  be,  the  art  of  increa- 
ling  their  emperor’s  vanity.  He  was  left  co-lieir  with 
Gemellus,  grandfon  to  Tiberius  ;  but  they  fet  alide  the 
nomination,  and  declared  Caligula  foie  fucceffor  to  the 
empire.  The  joy  for  this  eledlion  was  not  confined  to 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Italy  ;  it  fpread  through  the 
whole  empire,  and  victims  without  number  were  facri- 
ficed  upon  the  occafion.  Some  of  the  people,  upon 
his  going  into  the  ifland  of  Campania,  made  vows  for 
his  return;  and  Ihortly  after,  when  he  fell  Tick,  the  mul¬ 
titudes  crowded  whole  nights  round  his  palace,  and 
fome  even  devoted  themfelves  to  death  in  cafe  he  reco¬ 
vered,  fetting  up  bills  of  their  refolutions  in  the  ftreets. 

In  this  affedlion  of  the  citizens,  ftrangers  themfiftves 
feemed  ambitious  of  fharing.  Artabanus,  king  of  Par- 
thia,  fought  the  emperor's  alliance  with  afiiduity.  He 
came  to  a:  perfonal  conference  with  one  of  his  legates ; 
paffed  the  Euphrates,  adored  the  Roman  eagles,  and 
kiffed  the  emperbr’s  images  ;  fo  that  the  whole  world 
feemed  combined  to  praife  him  for  virtues  which  they 
fuppofed  him  to  pofftrfs. 

J  he  new  emperor  at  firft  feemed  extremely  careful  --al'gula 
of  the  public  favour ;  and  having  performed  the  fune-V^1,  to.t 
ral  folemnities  of  Tiberius,  lie  haftened  to  the  ifiands  0f,e,&n  we  19 
Pandataria  and  Pontia,  to  remove  the  aflies  of  his  mo¬ 
ther  and  brothers,  expofing  himfelf  to  the  dangers  of 
tempeftuous  weather,  to  give  a  luftre  to  his  piety. 

Having  brought  them  to  Rome,  he  inftituted  annual 
folemnities  in  their  honour,  and  ordered  the  month  of 
September  to  be  called  Germani  us ,  in  memory  of  his 
father,  Thefe  ceremonies  being  over,  he  conferred  the 
fame  honours  upon  his  grandmother  Antonia,  which 
had  before  been  given  to  Livia ;  and  ordered  all  infor¬ 
mations  to  be  burnt,  that  any  ways  expofed  the  enemies 
of  his  family.  Pie  even  refufed  a  paper  that  was  offer¬ 
ed  him,  tending  to  the  difeovery  of  a  confpiracy  againft 
him  ;  alleging,  That  he  was  confcions  of  nothing  to 
deferve  any  man’s  hatred,  and  therefore  had  no  fears 
from  their  machinations.  He  caufed  the  inftitutions 
of  Auguftns,  which  had  been  difufed  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  to  be  revived  ;  undertook  to  reform  many 
abufes  in  the  ftate,  and  feverely  punifhed  corrupt  go¬ 
vernors.  Among  others,  lie  banifiied  Pontius  Pilate 
into  Gaul,  where  this  unjuft  magiftrate  afterwards  put 
an  end  to,  his  life  by  fuicide.  He  banifhed  the  fpintrijc, 
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v— ~  tempted  to  re  (lore  the  ancient  manner  of  electing  ma- 
gilt rates  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people  ;  and  gave  them 
a  free  j'urifdiClion,  without  any  appeal  to  himfelf.  Al¬ 
though  the  will  of  1  ibenus  was  annulled  by  the  fenate, 
and  that  of  Livia  fupprefled  by  Tiberius,  yet  he  caufcd 
all  their  legacies  to  be  pun&ually  paid;  and  in  order  to 
make  Gemellus  amends  for  miffing  the  crown,  he  caufed 
him  to  be  ele&ed  Princeps  Juventntis,  or  principal  of 
the  youth.  He  reftored  tome  kings  to  their  domi¬ 
nions  who  had  been  unjuftly  difpoffeffed  by  Tiberius,  and 
gave  them  the  arrears  of  their  revenues.  And,  that  he 
might  appear  an  encourager  of  every  virtue,  he  ordered 
a  female  flave  a  large  fum  of  money  for  enduring  the 
moft'exquifite  torments  without  difcovering  the  fecrets 
of  her  mailer.  So  many  conceffions,  and  fuch  apparent 
virtue,  could  not  fail  of  receiving  juft  applaufe.  A  fhield 
of  gold,  bearing  his  image;  was  decreed  to  be  carried 
annually  to,  the  Capitol,  attended  by  the  fenate  and  the 
fons  of  the  nobility  Tinging  in  praife  of  the  emperor's 
virtues.  It  was  likewife  ordained,  that  the  day  on 
which  he  was  appointed  to  the  empire  Ihould  be  called 
Pubitia  ;  implying,  that  when  he  came  to  govern,  the 
8  city  received  a  new  foundation. 

Bnt  W  In  lefs  than  eight  months  all  this  (hew  of  modera- 
comes  a  tion  and  clemency  vanifhed  ;  while  furious  paffions,  un- 
moft  «,u*ra-  exampled  avafice,  and  capricious  cruelty,  began  to  take 
rant*3  their  turn  in  his  mind.  As  moft  of  the  cruelties  of 
Tiberius  arofe  from  fufpicion,  fo  mod  of  thofe  commit¬ 
ted  by  Caligula  took  rife  from  prodigality.  Some  in¬ 
deed  affert,  that  a  diforder  which  happened  foon  after 
his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  entirely  difeompofed  his 
underftanding.  However  this  may  be,  madnefs  itfelf 
could  fcarce  di&ate  cruelties  more  extravagant,  or  in- 
confiltencies  more  ridiculous,  than  are  imputed  to  him  ; 
fome  of  them  appear  almoll  beyond  belief,  as  they  feem 
entirely  without  any  motive  to  incite  fuch  barbarities. 

The  fir  ft  objeCl  of  his  cruelty  was  a  perfon  named 
Politus ,  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  death,  in  cafe  the 
emperor,  who  was  then  Tick,  fhould  recover.  When 
Caligula’s  health  was  re-eftablilhed,  he  was  informed 
of  the  zeal  of  Politus,  anft/  actually  compelled  him  to 
complete  his  vow.  This'  ridiculous  devotee  was  there¬ 
fore  led  round  the  city,  by  children,  adorned  with 
chaplets,  and  then  put  to  death,  being  thrown  head¬ 
long  from  the  ramparts.  Another,  named  Secundus, 
had  vowed  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  upon  the  fame 
occafion.  To  this  he  was  alfo  compelled,  the  emperor 
himfelf  choofing  to  be  a  fpe&ator  of  the  combat. 
However,  lie  was  more  fortunate  than  the  former,  be¬ 
ing  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  kill  his  adverfary,  by  which  he 
obtained  a  releafe  from  his  vow.  Gemellus  was  the 
next  who  fuffered  from  the  tyrant’s  inhumanity.  The 
pretence  againft  him  was,  that  he  had  wifhed  the  em¬ 
peror  might  not  recover,  and  that  he  had  taken  a 
connter-poifon  to  fecure  him  from  any  fecret  attempts 
againft  his  life.  Caligula  ordered  him  to  kill  himfelf ; 
but  as  the  unfortunate  youth  was  ignorant  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  doing  it,  the  emperor’s  meffengers  foon  inftruc- 
ted  him  in  the  fatal  lefibn.  Sileuus,  the  emperor’s  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  was  the  next  that  was  put  to  death  upon 
flight  fufpicions ;  and  Gercinus,  a  fenator  of  noted  in¬ 
tegrity,  refufing  -to  witnefs  falfely  againft  him,  fhared 
his  fate.  After  thefe  followed  a  crowd  of  victims  to 
the  emperor’s  avarice  or  fufpicion.  The  pretext  againft 
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them  was  their  ennvty  to  his  family  ;  and  in  proof  of  his  R 
accnfations  he  produced  thofe  very  memorials  which  but 
a  while  before  he  pretended  to  have  burnt.  Among  the 
number  of  thofe  who  were  facrificed  to  his  jealoufy,  was 
Macro,  the  late  favourite  of  Tiberius,  and  the  perfon  to 
whom  Caligula  owed  his  empire.  .  He  was  accufed  of 
many  crimes,  fome  of  which  were  common  to  the  em¬ 
peror  as  well  as  to  him,  and  his  death  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  his  whole  family. 

Tliefe  cruelties,  however,  only  feemed  the  firft  fruits 
of  a  mind  naturally  timid  and  fuipicious  :  his  vanity  and 
profufion  foon  gave  rife  to  others  which  were  more  atro¬ 
cious,  as  they  fprung  from  lefs  powerful  motives.  His 
pride  firft  began  by  affiiming  to  himfelf  the  title  of  ruler , 
which  was  ufually  granted  only  to  kings.  He  would 
alfo  have  taken  the  crown  and  diadem,  had  he  not  been 
advifed  that  he  was  already  fnperior  to  all  the  monarchy 
of  the  world.  Not  long  after,  he  aflumed  divine  ho¬ 
nours,  and  gave  himfelf  the  names  of  fuch  divinities  as 
he  thought  moft  agreeable  to  his  nature.  For  this 
purpofe  he  caufed  the  heads  ef  the  ftatues  of  Jupiter 
and  fome  other  gods  to  be  ftruck  off,  and  his  own  to 
be  put  in  their  places.  He  frequently  feated  himlelt 
between  Cattor  and  Pollux,  and  ordered  all  wlio  came 
to  their  temple  to  workup,  fhould  pay  their  adorations 
only  to  him  ;  nay,  at  kft  he  altered  their  temple  to  the 
form  of  a  portico,  which  he  joined  to  his  palace,  that 
the  very  gods,  as  he  faid,  might  ferve  him  in  the  quality 
of  porters. 

He  was  not  lefs  notorious  for  the  depravation  of  his 
appetites  than  for  his  ridiculous  prefumptions.  Nei¬ 
ther  perfon,  place,  nor  fex,  were  obftacles  to  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  his  unnatural  lufts.  There  was  icarce  a 
lady  of  any  quality  in  Rome  that  efcaped  his  lewdnels; 
and,  indeed,  fuch  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  that 
there  were  few  ladies  who  did  not  think  this  difgrace 
an  honour.  He  committed  inceft  with  his  three  fillers* 
and  at  public  feafts  they  lay  with  their  heads  upon  his 
bofom  by  turns.  Of  tliefe  lie  proftituted  Li  via ‘and  A- 
grippina  to  liis  vile  companions,  and  then  banifhed  them 
as  adnltereffes  and  confpirators  againft  his  perfon.  As 
for  Druiilla,  he  took  her  from  her  hufhand  Longinus* 
and  kept  her  as  his  wife.  Her  he  loved  fo  affectionate¬ 
ly,  that,  being  Tick,  he  appointed  her  as  heirefs  of  his 
empire  and  fortune  ;  and  Ihe  happening  to  die  before 
him,  lie  made  her  a  goddefs.  Nor  did  her  example 
when  living,  appear  raore'dangerous  to  the  people  than 
her  divinity  when  dead.  To  mourn  for  her  death  was> 
a  crime,  as  fhe  was  become  a  goddefs ;  and  to  rejoice 
for  her  divinity  was  capital,  becaufe  Ihe  was  dead* 
Nay,  even  filence  itfelf  was  an  unpardonable  inienlibili- 
ty,  either  of  the  emperor’s  lofs  or  his  lifter’s  advance¬ 
ment.  Thus  he  made  his  lifter  fnbfervient  to  his  pro¬ 
fit,  as  before  he  had  done  to  liis  pleafure  ;  raffing  vaft 
fums  of  money  by  granting  pardons  to  fome,  and  by 
confifcating  the  goods  of  others.  As  to  his  marriages, 
whether  he  contracted  them  with  greater  levity,  or  dif- 
folved  them  with  greater  injuftice,  is  not  eafy  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Being  prefent  at  the  nuptials  of  Livia  Oreftilla 
with  Pifo,  as  loon  as  the  folemnity  was  over,  he  com¬ 
manded  her  to  be  brought, to  him  as  his  own  wife,  and 
then  difmiffed  her  in  a  few  days.  He  foon  after  ba¬ 
nifhed  her  upon  fufpicion  of  cohabiting  with  her  huf- 
band  after  fhe  was  parted  from  him.  He  was  enamour¬ 
ed  of  Lollia  Paulina^  upon  a  bare  relation  of  her  grand- 
7  mother’s 
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Romr.  mother’s  beauty ;  and  thereupon  took  her  from  her  huf- 
band,  who  commanded  in  Macedonia :  not  with  Handing 
which,  he  repudiated  her  as  he  had  done  the  former, 
and  like  wife  forbad,  her  future  marrying  with  any  other. 
The  wife  who  caught  moft  firmly  upon  his  affections 
was  Milonia  Caefonia,  wliofe  chief  merit  lay  in  her  per¬ 
fect  acquaintance  with  all  the  alluring  arts  of  her  lex, 
for  flic  was  otherwife  poilefied  neither  of  youth  nor 
beauty.  She  continued  with  him  during  his  reign; 
and  he  loved  her  fo  ridiculoufly,  that  he  fometimes 
(bowed  her  to  his  foidiers  dreffed  in  armour,  and  fome¬ 
times  to  his  companion^  dark  naked. 

But  of  all  his  rices,  his  prodigality  was  the  moft  re¬ 
markable,  and  that  which  in  fome  ineafure  gave  rife' 
to  the  reft.  The  luxuries  of  former  emperors  were 
fimplicity  itfelf,  when  compared  to  thole  which  he 
praetifed.  He  contrived  new  ways  of  bathing,  where 
the  richeft  oils  and  moft  precious  perfumes  were  ex- 
haufted  with  the  utmoit  profulion.  Pie  found  out 
dilhes  of  immenfe  value  ;  and  had  even  jewels,  as  we 
are  told,  diffolved  among  his  fauces.  He  fometimes 
had  fervices  of  pure  gold  presented  before  his  guefts 
111  dead  of  meat ;  obferving,  that  a  man  (hould  be  an 
ceconomift  or  an  emperor. 

For  feveral  days  together  he  flung  confiderable  films 
of  money  among  the  people.  He  ordered  finips  of  a 
prodigious  bulk  to  be  built  of  cedar,  the  Items  of  ivory 
inlaid  with  gold  and  jewels,  the  fails  and  tackling  of 
various  filks,  while  the  decks  were  planted  with  the 
•  choiceft  fruit  trees',  under  the  fliade  of  which  he  often 
dined.  Here,  attended  by  all  the  minifters  of  his  plea- 
furcs,  the  moft  exquifite  fingers,  and  the  mod  beauti¬ 
ful  youths,  lie  coaftcd  along  the  fhore  of  Campania 
with  great  fplendor.  All  his  buildings  feemed  rather 
calculated  to  raife  aftonifhment,  than  to  aiifwer  the 
purpofes  of  utility.  But  the  moft  notorious  inftance  of 
his  fruitlefs  profufion  was  the  vaft  bridge  at  Puteoli, 
which  he  undertook  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  To 
iatisfy  his  defire  of  being  mailer  as  well  of  the  ocean 
.as  the  land,  he  caufed  an  infinite  number  of  (hips  to  be 
faftened  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  a  floating  bridge 
from  Baiae  to  Puteoli,  acrofs  an  arm  of  the  lea  three 
miles  and  an  half  broad.  The  fhaas  being  placed  in 
two  rows,*  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  were  feenred  to  each 
other  with  anchors,  chains,  and  cables.  Over  thefe 
were  laid  vaft  quantities  of  timber,  and  upon  that  earth, 
fo  as  to  make  the  whole  referable  one  of  the  ftreets  of 
Rome.  He  next  caufed  feveral  houfes  to  be  built  up¬ 
on  his  new  bridge,  for  the  reception  of  himfelf  and  his. 
attendants,  into  which  frefti  water  was  conveyed  by 
pipes  from  land.  Pie  then  repaired  thither  with  all  his 
court,  attended  by  prodigious  throngs  of  people,  who 
came  from  all  parts  to  be  fpe&ators  of  fuch  an  expen- 
five  pageant.  It  was  there  that  Caligula,  adorned  with 
all  the  magnificence  of  ealtern  royalty,  fitting  on  horfe- 
back  with  a  civic  crown  and  Alexander’s  breaft-plate, 
attended  by  the  great  officers  of  the  army,  and  all  the 
nobility  of  Rome,  entered  at  one  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  with  ridiculous  importance  rode  to  the  other.  At 
night,  the  number  of  torches  and  other  illuminations 
with  which  this  expenfive  ftru&ure  was  adorned,  call 
fuch  a  gleam  as  illuminated  the  whole  bay,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  fountains.  This  feemed  to  give  the 
weak  emperor  new  caufe  for  exultation  ;  boafting  that 
Ire  had  turned  night  into  day,  as  well  as;  fea  into  land. 


Rome* 


The  next  morning  he  again  rode  over  in  a  triumphant 
chariot,  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  charioteers, 
and  all  his  foidiers  in  glittering  armour.  Pie  then 
afeended  a  roftrum  ere&ed  for  the  occafion,  where  he 
made  a  folemn  oration  in  praife  of  the  greatnefs  of  his 
enterprife,  and  the  affiduity  of  his  workmen  and  his 
army.  He  then  diitributed  rewards  among  his  men, 
and  a  fplendid  feaft  fucceeded.  In  the  midlt  of  the 
entertainment  many  of  his  attendants  were  thrown  into 
the  fea  ;  feveral  (hips  filled  with  fpedlators  were  at¬ 
tacked  and  funk  in  an  hollile  manner ;  and  although 
the  majority  elcaped  through  the  cahnnefs  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  yet  many  were  drowned ;  and  fome  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  fave  themfdves  by  climbing  to  the  bridge, 
were  (truck  down  again  by  the  emperor’s  command. 

The  ealmnefs  of  the  fea  during  this  pageant,  which 
continued  lor  two  days,  furnifhed  Caligula  with  frefh 
opportunities  for  boafting;  being  heard  to  fay,  “  that 
Neptune  took  care  to  keep  the  fea  imooth  and  fereue, 
merely  out  of  reverence  to  him.” 

Expences  like  thefe,  it  may  be  naturally  fuppofed, 
mu  ft  have  exhaufted  the  moft  unbounded  wealth  :  in 
fadt,  after  reigning  about  a  year,  Caligula  found  his  re¬ 
venues  totally  exhaufted ;  and  a  fortune  of  about 
18,000,000  of  our  money,  which  Tiberius  had  amaf- 
fed  together,  entirely  fpent  in  extravagance  and  folly. 

Now,  therefore,  his  prodigality  put  him  upon  new 
methods  of  fupplying  the  exchequer  ;  and  as  before  his 
profulion,  fo  now  his  rapacity  became  boundlefs.  He 
put  in  practice  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion  ;  while 
his  principal  ftudy  feemed  to  be  the  inventing  new  im* 
polls  and  illicit  confifcations,  Every  thing  was  taxed, 
to  the  very  wages  of  the  meaneft  tradefman.  He  cau^ 

Ted  freemen  to  purchafe  their  freedom  a  fecond  time  ; 
and  poifoned  many  who  had  named  him  for  their  heir, 
to  have  the  immediate  pofteffion  of  their  fortunes.  He 
fet  up  a  brothel  in  his  own  palace,  by  which  lie  gained 
confiderable  funis  by  all  the  methods  of  proftitution. 

He  alfo  kept  a  gaming-honfe,  in  which  he  himfelf  pre- 
iided,  fcnipling  none  of  the  meaneft  tricks  in  order  to 
advance  his  gains.  On  a  certain  occafion  having  had  a 
run  ol  ill  luck,  he  faw  two  rich  knights  paffing  thiough 
his  court;  upon  which  he  fuddenly  rofe  up,  and  caufing 
both  to  be  apprehended,  confifcated  their  "eftates,  an<T 
then  joining  his  former  companions,  boafted  that  he. 
never  had  a  better  throw  in  his  life.  Another  time, 
wanting  money  for  a  flake,  he  went  down  and  caufed; 
feveral  noblemen  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  then  return¬ 
ing,  told  the  company  that  they  lat  playing  for  trifles- 
while  he  had  won  60,000  feilerces  at  a  caft. 

Such  iufupportable  and  capricious  cruelties  produced, Ridxulous > 
many  feci  £t  confpiracies  againll  him;  but  thefe  were  expeditions 
for  a  while  deferred,  upon  account  of  liis  intended  ex-  tain  and*^" 
pedition  againll  the  Germans  and  Britons,  which  he  Germany, 
undertook  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  caufed  numerous  levies  to  be  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire ;  and  talked  with  fo  much  refolu- 
tion,  that  it  was  univerfaliy  believed  lie  would  conquer 
all  before  him.  His  march  perfe&ly  indicated  the  in- 
equality-of  his  temper  fometimes  it  was  fo  rapid,  that 
the  cohorts  were  obliged  to  leave  their  flandards  be¬ 
hind  them ;  at  other  times  it  was  fo  flow,  that  it  more 
refembled  a  pompous  proceffion  than  a  military  expe¬ 
dition.  In  this  difpofition  he  would  caufe  himfelf  to 
be  carried 'on  eight  mens  (boulders,  and  order  all- the1 

neighbouring 
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Koine,  neighbouring  cities  to  have  their  ftreets  well  fwept  and 

-  watered  to  defend  him  from  the  dud.  However,  all 

thefe  mighty  preparations  ended  in  nothing.  Inflead 
of  conquering  Britain,  he  only  gave  refuge  to  one  of 
its  banifhed  princes  ;  and  this  he  defcribed  in  a  letter 
to  the  fenate,  as  taking  poffefiion  of  the  whole  ifiand. 
Inflead  of  conquering  Germany,  he  only  led  his  army 
to  the  fea  fhore  in  Batavia.  There  difpofing  his  en¬ 
gines  and  warlike  machines  with  great  iolemnity,  and 
drawing  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  he  went  on 
board  "bis  galley,  with  which  coafting  along,  he  com¬ 
manded  his  trumpets  to  found  and  the  fignal  to  be  gi¬ 
ven  as  if  for  an  engagement ;  upon  which,  his  men  ha¬ 
ving  had  previous  orders,  immediately  fell  to  gathering 
the  fhells  that  lay  upon  the  fhore  into  their  helmets, 
terming  them  the  fpo’tls  of  the  conquered  ocean ,  worthy 
of  the  palace  and  the  capital .  After  this  doughty  ex¬ 
pedition,  calling  his  army  together  as  a  general  after 
victory,  he  harangued  them  in  a  pompous  manner, 
and  highly  extolled  their  atcliievements ;  and  then  dif- 
tributing  money  among  thepi,  difmiffed  them  with  or¬ 
ders  to  be  joyful,  and  congratulated  them  upon  their 
riches.  But  that  fuch  exploits  fhould  not  pafs  without 
a  memorial,  he  caufed  a  lofty  tower  to  be  ereCted  by 
the  fea-iide  ;  and  ordered  the  galleys  in  which  he  had 
put  to  fea  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  great  meafure 
285  by  land. 

Tvleannefs  After  numberlefs  inftances  of  folly  and  cruelty  in 

cf  tliefe-  expedition,  among  which  he  had  intentions  of  de- 

flroying  the  whole  army  that  had  formerly  mutinied 
under  his  father  Germanicus,  he  began  to  think  of  a 
triumph.  The  fenate,  who  had  long  been  the  timid 
minifters  of  his  pride  and  cruelty,  immediately  fet  about 
confnlting  how  to  fatisfy  bis  expectations.  They  con- 
fidered  that  a  triumph  would  even  to  himfelf,  appear 
as,  a  burlefque  upon  his  expedition  :  they  therefore  de¬ 
creed  him  only  an  ovation.  Having  come  to  this  refo- 
lution,  they  fent  him  a  deputation,  informing  him  of 
the  honours  granted  him,  and  the  decree,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  terms  of  the  moft  extravagant  adulation. 
However,  their  flattery  was  far  from  fatisfy fng  his 
pride.  He  confldered  their  conduct  rather  as  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  his  power,  than  an  addition  to  his  glory. 
He  therefore  ordered  them,  on  pain  of  death,  not  to 
concern  themfelves  with  his  honours ;  and  being  met 
by  their  meffengers  on  the  way,  who  invited  him  to 
come  and  partake  of  the  preparations  which  the  fenate 
had  decreed,  he  informed  them  that  he  would  cwme  ; 
and  then  laying  his  hand  upon  his  fword,  added,  that 
*  he  would  bring  that  alfo  with  him.  In  this  m  nner, 
either  quite  omitting  his  triumph,  or  deferring  it  to 
another  time,  he  entered  the  city  with  only  an  ovation; 
while  the  fenate  palled  the  whole  day  in  acclamations 
in  his  praife,  and  fpeeches  filled  with  the  mod  excef- 
five  flattery.  This  conduCt  in  fome  meafure  ferved  to 
reconcile  him,  and  foon  after  their  excefiive  zeal  in  his 
caufe  entirely  gained  his  favour.  For  it  happened  that 
Protogenes,  who  was  one  of  the  moil  intimate  and  the 
moil  cruel  of  his  favourites,  coming  into  the  houfe, 
was  fawned  upon  by  the  whole  body  of  the  fenate,  and 
particularly  by  Proculus.  Whereupon  Protogenes  with 
a  fierce  look,  aiked  how  one  who  was  fucli  an  enemy 
to  the  emperor  could  be  fuch  a  friend  to  him  ?  There 
needed  no  more  to  excite  the  -fenate  againil  Proculus. 
'They  inftantly  feized  upon  him,  and  violently  tore  him 


in  pieces  ;  plainly  fhowing  by  their  conduCt,  that  ty*  Rome, 
ranny  in  a  prince  produces  cruelly  in  thofe  whom  he  v  ^ 
governs. — It  was  after  returning  from  this  extravagant 
expedition,  that  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation 
of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  came  to  depvecate  his 
anger  for  not  worfhipping  his  divinity  as  other  nations 
had  done.  The  emperor  gave  them  a  very  ungracious 
reception,  and  would  probably  have  destroyed  their 
countrymen  if  he  had  not  foon  after  been  cut  off. 

This  affair  of  the  Jews  remained  undecided  during 
his  reign  ;  hut  it  was  at  lafl  fettled  by  his  fuccefTor  to 
their  fatisfaClion.  It  was  upon  this  oct  .ifion  that  Philo 
made  the  following  remarkable  anfwer  to  his  affociates, 

■wher  were  terrified  with  apprehenfions  of  the  emperor’s 
indignation  ;  “  Fear  nothing  (cried  he  to  them),  Ca¬ 
ligula,  by  declaring  againfl  us,  puts  God  on  our  fide.” 

The  continuation  of  this  horrid  reign  feemed  to 
threaten  univerfal  calamity  :  however,  it  was  but  fhort. 

There  had  already  been  feveral  confpiracies  formed  to  ^  conCph 
deftroy  the  tyrant,  but  without  fuccefs  That  which  ^cy  f  orm¬ 
at  lafl  fucceeded  in  delivering  the  ^orld  of  this  m o n - 
fler,  was  concerted  under  the  influence  of  Caffius  Che-ro^em^£ 
rea,  tribune  of  the  praetorian  bands.  This  Was  a  man 
of  experienced  courage,  an  ardent  admirer  of  freedom, 
and  confequently  an  enemy  to  tyrants.  Befides  the 
motives  which  he  had  in  common  with  other  men,  he 
had  received  repeated  infults  from  Caligula,  who  took 
all  occafions  of  turning  him  into  ridicule,  and  impeach¬ 
ing  him  of  cowardice,  merely  hecaufe  he  had  an  effe¬ 
minate  voice.  Whenever  Cherea  came  to  demand  the 
watch-word  from  the  emperor,  according  to  cuflom, 
lie  always  gave  him  either  Venus,  Adonis,  or  fome 
fuch,  implying  effeminacy  and  foftnefs.  He  therefore 
fecretly  imparted  his  ck-figns  to  feveral  fenators  and 
knights  whorn  he  knew  to  have  received  perfonal  in¬ 
juries  from  Caligula,  or  to  be  apprehend ve  of  thole  to 
come.  Among  tliefe  was  Valerius  Afiaticus,  whofe  wife 
the  emperor  had  debauched.  Annius  Vincianns,  who 
was  fufpeCted  of  having  been  in  a  former  confpiracy, 
was  now  defirous  of  really  engaging  in  the  firfl  defign 
that  offered  Befides  thefe,  were  Clemens  the  prefeCt ; 
and  Califlus,  whofe  riches  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
tyrant’s  refentmen* 

While  tliefe  were  deliberating  upon  the  mofl  certain 
and  fpeedy  method  of  deftroy  ing  the  tyrant,  an  unex¬ 
pected  incident  gave  new  flrength  to  the  confpiracy. 
Pompedius,  a  fenator  of  diftm&ion,  having  been  accu- 
fed  before  the  emperor,  of  having  fpoken  o*  h  m  with 
difrefpeCt,  the  informer  cited  one  Quintilia,  an  aCtrefs, 
to  con '  I'm  his  accufation.  Quintilia,  however,  was 
pofleffed  of  a  degree  of  fortitude  not  eafily  found.  She 
denied  the  faCt  with  ohflinacy  ;  and  being  put  to  the 
torture  at  the  informer’s  requefl,  flie  bore  the  feveiefl 
torments  of  the  rack  with  unfhaken  conflancy.  But 
wltat  is  mofl;  remarkable  of  her  refolution  is,  that  fhe 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  confpi¬ 
racy  ;  and  although  Cherea  was  appointed  to  prefide 
at  her  torture,  fhe  revealed  nothing  :  on  the  contrary, 
when  fhe  was  led  to  the  rack,  flic  trod  upon  the  toe  of 
one  of  the  confpirators,  intimating  at  once  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  confederacy,  and  her  own  refolution  not 
to  divulge  it.  In  this  manner  fhe  fuffered  until  all  her 
limbs  were  diflocated  ;  and  in  that  deplorable  flate  was 
prefented  to  the  emperor,  who  ordered  her  a  gratuity 
for  what  fhe  had  fuffered.  .  Cherea  could  now  no  lon¬ 
ger 
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Rome,  ger  contain  his  indignation  at  being  thus  made  the 
inUru-nent  of  a  tyrant’s  cruelty.  He  therefore  propo- 
fed  to  the  confpirators  to  attack  him  as  he  went  to  of¬ 
fer  facrifices  in  the  Capitol,  or  while  he  was  employed 
in  the  fecret  pleafures  of  the  palace.  The  reft,  how¬ 
ever,- were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  beft  to  fall  upon  him 
when  he  (hould  be  unattended  ;  by  which  means  they 
would  be  more  certain  of  fuccefs.  After  feveral  deli¬ 
berations,  it  was  at  laft  refolved  to  attack  him  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Palatine  games,  which  lafted 
four  days  ;  and  to  ftrike  the  blow  when  his  guards 
fhoukl  have  the  leaft  opportunity  to  defend  him.  In 
confequence  of  this,  the  three  firfl  days  of  the  games 
pafled  without  affordirfg  thai  opportunity  which  was  fo 
ardently  defired.  Cherea  now,  therefore,  began  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  that  deferring  the  time  of  the  confpiracy 
might  be  a  mean  to  divulge  it  :  he  even  began  to 
dread,  that  the  honour  of  killing  the  tyrant  might  fall 
to  the  lot  of  fome  other  perfon  more  bold  than  himfelf. 
Wherefore,  he  at  laft  refolved  to  defer  the  execution  of 
his  plot  only  to  the  day  following,  when  Caligula  (hould 
pafs  through  a  private  gallery,  to  fome  baths  not  far 
1Z7  diftant  from  the  palace. 

Who  is  The  laft  day  of  the  games  was  more  fplcndid  than 

murdered.  the  reft  .  and  Caligula  feemed  more  fprightly  and  eon- 
defeending  than  ulual.  He  took  great  amufement  in 
feeing  the  people  fcramble  for  the  fruits  and  other  ra¬ 
rities  thrown  by  his  order  among  them  ;  and  feemed 
no  way  apprehenfive  of  the  plot  forced  for  his  deftruc- 
tion.  I11  the  mean  time,  the  confpiracy  began  to'tran- 
fpire;  and  had  he  pofTeffed  any  friends,  it  could  not  have 
failed  of  being  difeovered.  The  confpirators  waited  a 
great  part  of  the  day  with  the  raoft  extreme  anxiety  ; 
and  at  one  time  Caligula  feemed  refolved  to  fpend  the 
whole  day  without  any  refrefhment.  This  unexpe&ed 
delay  entirely  exafperated  Cherea;  and  had  lie  not  been 
reftrained,  he  would  have  gone  and  perpetrated  his 
defign  in  the  midft  of  all  the  people.  Juft  at  that  in- 
ftant,  while  he  was  yet  hefitating  what  he  fhould  do, 
Afprenas,  one  of  the  confpirators,  perfuaded  Caligula 
to  go  to  the  bath  and  take  fome  flight  refrefhment,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  reft  of  the  entertainment  with  great¬ 
er  relifh.  The  emperor  therefore  riling  up,  the  con¬ 
fpirators  ufed  every  precaution  to  keep  off  the  throng, 
and  to  furround  him,  under  pretence  of  greater  afii- 
duity.  Upon  entering  into  the  little  vaulted  gallery 
that  led  to  the  bath,  he  was  met  by  a  band  of  Grecian 
children  who  had  been  inftruCled  in  fmging,  and  were 
co  re  to  perform  in  his  prefence.  He  was  once  .1  ore 
therefore  going  to  return  into  the  theatre  with  them, 
had  not  the  leader  of  the  band  excufed  himfelf,  as  ha¬ 
ving  a  cold.  This  was  the  oment  that  Cherea  feized 
to  ftrike  him  to  the  ground  ;  crying  out,  “  Tyrant, 
think  upon  this.”  Immediately  after,  the  other  con¬ 
fpirators  rufhed  in  ;  and  while  the  emperor  continued 
to  refill,  crying  out,  that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  they 
difpatched  him  with  30  wounds,  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  three  years  ten  months 
and  eight  days.  With  him,  his  wife  and  infant  daugh¬ 
ter  alfo  perifhed  ;  the  one  being  dabbed  by  a  centurion, 
the  other  having  its  brains  dafhed  out  againft  the  wall. 
His  coin  was  alfo  melted  down  by  a  decree  of  the  fe¬ 
nate  ;  and  fuch  precautions  were  taken,  that  all  feemed 
willing,  that  neither  his  features  nor  his  name  might  be 
tranfmitted  to  poflerity. 


As  foon  as  the  death  of  Caligula  was  made  public,  it  Roms, 
produced  the  greateft  confufion  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  ^ 

The  confpirators,  who  only  aimed  at  deftroying  a  ty-  on„ 
rant  without  attending  to  a  fuccefTor,  had  all  fought  fufion  en- 
fafety  by  retiring  to  private  places.  Some  thought  fies  on  hi®  - 
the  report  of  the  emperor’s  death  was  only  an  artifice  death, 
of  his  own,  to  fee  how  his  enemies  would  behave. 

Others  averred  that  he  was  ftill  alive,  and  actually  in 
a  fair  way  to  recover.  In  this  interval  of  fufpenfe,  the 
German  guards  finding  it  a  convenient  time  to  pillage, 
gave  a  loofe  to  their  licentioufnefs,  under  a  pretence  of 
revenging  the  emperor’s  death.  All  the  confpirators 
and  fenators  that  fell  in  their  way  received  no  mercy : 

Afprenas,  Norbanus,  and  Anteius,  were  cut  in  pieces. 

However,  they  grew  calm  by  degrees,  and  the  fenate 
was  permitted  to  afiemble,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon 
what  was  neceflary  to  be  done  in  the  prefent  emer¬ 
gency.  ' 

In  this  deliberation,  Satiirninus,  who  was  then  con- 
ful,  infilled  much  upon  the  benefits  of  liberty  ;  and  talk¬ 
ed  in  raptures  of  Cherea’s  fortitude,  alleging  that  it 
deferved  the  higheft  reward.  This  was  a  language 
highly  pleafing  to  the  fenate.  Liberty  now  became  the 
favourite  topic  ;  and  they  even  ventured  to  talk  of  ex- 
tinguifhing  the  very  name  of  Csefar.  Imprefied  with 
this  refolution,  they- brought  over  fome  cohorts  of  the 
city  to  their  fide,  and  boldly  feized  upon  the  Capitol. 

But  it  was  now  too  late  for  Rome  to  regain  her  priftinc  ' 
freedom  ;  the  populace  and  the  army  oppofing  their 
endeavours.  The  former  were  ftill  mindful  of  their  an¬ 
cient  hatred  to  the  fenate  ;  and  remembered  the  dona¬ 
tions  and  public  fpedlacles  of  the  emperors  with  re¬ 
gret.  The  latter  were  fenfible  they  could  have  no 
power  but  in  a  monarchy  ;  and  had  fome  hopes  that 
the  election  of  the  emperor  would  fall  to  their  deter¬ 
mination.  In  this  oppofition  of  .interefts,  and  variety 
of  opinions,  chance  feemed  at  laft  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  empire.  Some  foldiers  happening  to  run  about  the 
palace,  difeovered  Claudius,  Caligula’s  uncle,  lurking 
in  a  fecret  place,  where  he  had  hid  himfelf  through 
fear.  Of  this  perfonage,  who  had  hitherto  been  defpi- 
fed  for  his  imbecillity,  they  refolved  to  make  au  empe¬ 
ror  :  and  accordingly  carried  him  upon  their  (boulders 
to  the  camp,  where  they  proclaimed  him  at  a  time  he 
expedled  nothing  but  death. 

The  fenate  now,  therefore,  perceiving  that  force  Claudius  ' 
alone  was  likely  to  fettle  the  fucceffion,  were  refolded, made  eir^ 
to  fubmit,  fince  they  had  no  power  to  oppofe.  Clau-  Veror* 
dius  was  the  perfon  moll  nearly  allied  to  the  late  empe¬ 
ror,  then  living  ;  being  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  and 
the  uncle  of  Caligula.  The  fenate  therefore  palled  a 
decree,  confirming  him  in  the  empire  ;  and  went  foon 
after  in  a  body,  to  render  him  their  compullive  ho¬ 
mage.  Cherea  was  the  firft  who  fell  a  facrifice  to  the 
jealoufy  of  this  new  monarch.  He  met  death  with  all 
the  fortitude  of  an  ancient  Roman  ;  defiring  to  die  by 
the  fame  fword  with  which  he  had  killed  Caligula. 

Lupus,  his  friend,  was  put  to  death  with  him  ;  and  Sa- 
binu 3,  one  of  the  confpirators,  laid  violent  hands  on 
himfelf. 

Claudius  was  50  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 

The  complicated  difeafes  of  his  infancy  had  in  fome 

eafure  affe&ed  all  the  faculties  both  of  his  body  and 

ind.  He  was  continued  in  a  (late  of  pupillage  much 
longer  than  was  ufual  at  that  time;  and  feemed,  in 
8  every 
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H  me.  every  part  of  hi9  life  incapable  of  conducting  himfelf. 
v"-V^w  Not  that  he  was  entirely  deHitute  of  underflanding, 
fmee  he  had  made  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  even  wrote  an  hiftory  of  his 
own  time  ;  which,  however  deHitute  of  other  merit, 
was  not  contemptible  in  point  of  Hyle.  Neverthelefs, 
with  this  fliare  of  erudition,  he  was  unable  to  advance 
himfelf  in  the  Hate,  and  feemed  utterly  negleCted  un- 
490  til  he  was  placed  all  at  once  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
H‘s  happy  qqie  commencement  of  his  reign  gave  the  mod:  promi- 
^on^nthe  fin^  h°Pes  an  happy  continuance.  He  began  by 
beginning  palling  an  aCl  of  oblivion  for  all  former  words  and  ac- 
of  lusfeigu.  tions,  and  difannulled  all  the  cruel  ediCfs  of  Caligula. 

He  forbade  all  perfons,  upon  fevere  penalties,  to  facri- 
jfice  to  him  as  they  had  done  to  Caligula t  was  ardu¬ 
ous  in  hearing  and  examining  complaints';  and  fre¬ 
quently  adminiflered  juHice  in  perfon  ;  tempering  by 
his  mildnefs  the  feverity  of  the  law.  We  are  told  of 
his  bringing  a  woman  to  acknowledge  her  fon,  by  ad¬ 
judging  lier  to  marry  him.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
coming  one  day  to  attend  him  when  he  was  on  his  tri¬ 
bunal,  he  courteoufly  excufed  himfelf  for  not  having 
room  for  them  to  fit  down.  By  this  deportment  he  fo 
much  gained  the  affeClions  of  the  people,  that  upon  a 
vague  report  o^  his  being  {lain  by  furprife,  they  ran 
about  the  ilreets  in  the  utmoft  rage  and  confirmation, 
with  horrid  imprecations  againfl  all  fuch  as  were  ac- 
eeflary  to  his  death  ;  nor  could  they  be  appeafed,  until 
they  were  allured,  with  certainty,  of  his  fafety.  He 
took  a  more  than  ordinary  care  that  Rome  fhould  be 
continually  fupplied  with  corn  and  provifions,  fecuring 
the  merchants  sgainft  pirates.  He  was  not  lefs  affi- 
duous  in  his  buildings,  in  which  he  excelled  almofl  all 
that  went  before  him.  He  conHrudted  a  wonderful 
aqucedudl,  called  after  his  own  name,  much  furpaffing 
any  other  in  Rome,  either  for  workmanfhip  or  plen¬ 
tiful  fupply.  It  brought  water  from  40  miles  diftance, 
through  great  mountains,  and  over  deep  valleys  ;  being 
built  on  (lately  arches,’  and  furnifliing  the  highell  parts 
of  the  city.  He  made  alfo  an  haven  at  Oftia  ;  a  work 
of  fuch  immenfe  expence,  that  his  fuccefTors  were  unable 
to  maintain  it.  -But  his  greatefl  work  of  all  was  the 
^draining  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  which  was  the  largefl  in 
Italy,  and  bringing  its  water  into  the  Tiber,  in  order  to 
{Lengthen  the  current  of  that  river.  For  effecting  this, 
among  other  vaft  difficulties,  he  mined  through  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  Hone  three  miles  broad,  and  kept  30,000  men 
employed  for  11  years  together. 

To  this  folicitude  for  the  internal  advantages  of  the 
Hate,  he  added  that  of  a  watchful  guardianfhip  over 
the  provinces.  He  reflored  Judea  to  Herod  Agrippa, 
which  Caligula  had  taken  from  Herod  Antipas,  his 
uncle,  the  man  who  had  put  John  the  Baptifl  to  death, 
•and  who  was  banifhed  by  order  of  the  prefen t  emperor. 
Claudius  alfo  reflored  fuch  princes  to  their  kingdoms 
as  had  been  unjuHly  difpofieffed  by  his  precfeceffors  ; 
but  deprived  the  Lycians  and  Rhodians  of  their  liber¬ 
ty,  for  having  promoted  infurredlions,  and  crucified  fome 
aoi  citizens  of  Rome. 

His  exj  ed:-  He  even  undertook  to  gratify  the  people  by  foreign 
tK>n  againfl  conqiie{l.  The  Britons,  who  had,  for  near  100  years, 
^n*am.  been  left  in  foie  poffeffion  of  their  own  ifland,  began 
to  feek  the  mediation  of  Rome,  to  quell  their  intefiine 
commotions.  The  principal  man  who  defired  to  fub- 
jed  his  native  country  to  the  Roman  dominion,  was 


one  Berlcus,  who,  by  many  arguments,  perfuaded  the  R°me- 
emperor  to  make  a  defeent  upon  the  ifland,  magnify-  r 

ing  the  advantages  that  would  attend  the  conquefl  of 
hr  In  purfuance  of  his  advice,  therefore,  Plautius  the 
preetor  was  ordered  to  pafs  over  into  Gaul,  and  make 
preparations  for  this  great  expedition.  At  firfl,  indeed, 
his  foldiers  feemed  backward  to  embark  ;  declaring, 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  make  war  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  world,  for  fo  they  judged  Britain  to  be. 

However,  they  were  at  lad  perfuaded  to  go  ;  and  the 
Britons,  under  the  condudl  of  their  king  Cynobelinus, 
were  feveral  times  overthrown.  And  thefe  fucceffes  foori 
after  induced  Claudius  to,  go  into  Britain  in  perfon, 
upon  pretence  that  the  natives  were  flill  feditious,  and 
had  not  delivered  up  fome  Roman  fugitives  who  had 
taken  fhelter  among  them  ;  but  for  a  particular  account 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  England.  ,29a 

But  though  Claudius  gave  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  the  highefl  hopes  of  an  happy  continuance,  heVoan^cs*tQ 
foon  began  to  lefTen  his  care  for  the  public,  and  to  commit 
commit  to  his  favourites  all  the  concerns  of  the  empire,  many  ails 
This  weak  prince  was  .unable  to  act  but  under  the  di-0^  cruelty- 
rection  of  others.  The  chief  of  his  directors  was  his 
wife  Meffalina :  whofe  name  is  almoH  become  a  com¬ 
mon  appellation  to  women  of  abandoned  characters. 

However,  fhe  was  not  lefs  remarkable  for  her  cruelties 
than  her  lulls  ;  as  by  her  intrigues  fhe  deftroyed  many 
of  the  moil  illuflrious  families  of  Rome.  Subordinate 
to  her  were  the  emperor’s  freedmen  ;  Pallas,  the  trea- 
furer ;  Narciffus,  the  fecretary  of  (late  ;  and  Calliflus, 
the  mafler  of  the  requefls.  Thefe  entirely  governed 
Claudius  ;  fo  that  he  was  only  left  the  fatigues  of  ce¬ 
remony,  while  they  were  poffdfed  of  all  the  power  of 
the  Hate. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  cruel¬ 
ties  which  thefe  infidious  advifers  obliged  the  feeble 
emperor  to  commit  :  thofe  againH  his  own  family  will 
fulfice.  Appius  Silaniis,  a  perfon  of  great  merit,  who 
had  been  married  to  the  emperor’s  mother-in-law,  was 
put  to  death  upon  the  fuggeHions  of  Meffalina.  After 
him  he  flew  both  his  Tons- in  law,  Silaniis  and  Pompey, 
and  his  two  nieces  the  Livias,  one  the  daughter  of 
Drufus,  the  other  of  Germanicus  ;  and  all  without  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  plead  in  their  defence,  or  even  with* 
out  affigning  any  caufe  for  his  difpleafurd.  .  Great 
numbers  of  others  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  jealoufy  of  Mef¬ 
falina  and  her  minions  ;  who  bore  fo  great  a  fway  in 
the  Hate,  that  all  offices,  dignities,  and  governments, 
were  entirely  at  their  difpofal.  Every  thing  was  put 
to  fale  :  they  took  money  for  pardons  and  penalties  ; 
and  accumulated,  by  thefe  means,  fuch  vail  furns,  that 
the  wealth  of  Crccfus  was  confidered  as  nothing  in  com* 
parifon.  One  day,  the  emperor  complaining  that  his 
exchequer  was  exhauHed,  he  was  ludicroufly  told,  that 
it  might  be  Efficiently  replenifhed  if  his  two  freedmen 
would  take  him  into  partnerfhip.  Still,  however,  du¬ 
ring  fuch  corruption,  he  regarded  his  favourites  with 
the  higheH  eHeem,  and  even  folicited  the  fenate  to 
grant  them  peculiar  marks  of  their  approbation.  Thefe 
diforders  in  the  miniHtrs  of  government  did  not  fail  to 
produce  confpiracies  againH  the  emperor.  Statius  Cor- 
vinus  and  Gallus  Affinius  formed  a  confpiracy  againfl: 
him.  Two  knights,  whofe  names  are  not  told  us,  pri¬ 
vately  combined  to  aflaffinate  him.  But  the  revolt 
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which  gave  him  the  greateft  uneafinefs,  and  which  was 
punifhed  with  the  moft  unrelenting  feverity,  was  that 
of  Camillus,  his  lieutenant-general  in  Dalmatia.  This 
general,  incited  by  many  of  the  principal  men  of  Rome, 
openly  rebelled  againfl  him,  and  affumed  the  title  of 
emperor .  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terrors  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  upon  being  informed  of  this  revolt :  his  nature 
and  his  crimes  had  difpofed  him  to  be  more  cowardly 
than  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  fo  that  when  Camillus  com¬ 
manded  him  by  letters  to  relinquifh  the  empire,  and 
retire  to  a  private  ftation,  he  feemed  inclined  to  obey. 
However,  his  fears  upon  this  occafion  were  foon  remo¬ 
ved  :  for  the  legions  which  had  declared  for  Camillus 
being  terrified  by  fome  prodigies,  fhortly  after  aban¬ 
doned  him  ;  fo  that  the  man  whom  but  five  days  be¬ 
fore  they  had  acknowledged  as  emperor,  they  now 
thought  it  no  infamy  to  deftroy.  The  cruelty  of 
Meffalina  and  her  minions  upon  this  occafion  feemed  to 
have  no  bounds.  They  fo  wrought  upon  the  emperor’s 
fears  and  fufpicions,  that  numbers  were  executed  with¬ 
out  trial  or  proof ;  and  fcarce  any,  even  of  tliofe  who 
were  but  fufpe&ed,  efcaped,  unlefs  by  ranfoming  their 
lives  with  their  fortunes. 

By  fuch  cruelties  as  thefe,  the  favourites  of  the  em¬ 
peror  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  his  and  their  own  autho¬ 
rity  :  but  in  order  to  increafe  the  neceftity  of  their  af- 
iiftance,  they  laboured  to  augment  the  greatnefs  of  his 
terrors*  He  now  became  a  prey  to  jealoufy  and  dif- 
quietude.  Being  one  day  in  the  temple,  and  finding 
a  fword  that  was  left  there  by  accident,  he  convened 
the  fenate  in  a  fright,  and  informed  them  of  his  dan¬ 
ger.  After  this  he  never  ventured  to  go  to  any  feaft 
without  being  furrounded  by  his  guards,  nor  would  he 
fufter  any  man  to  approach  him  without  a  previous 
fearch.  Thus  wholly  employed  by  his  anxiety  for  felf- 
prefervation,  ha  entirely  left  the  care  of  the  ftate  to  his 
favourites,  who  by  degrees  gave  him  a  relifh  for  daugh¬ 
ter.  From  this  time  he  feemed  delighted  with  iu- 
fli&ing  tortures  ;  and  on  a  certain  occafion  continued 
a  whole  day  at  the  city  Tibur,  waiting  for  an  hang¬ 
man  from  Rome,  that  he  might  feaft  his  eyes  with  an 
execution  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Nor  was  he 
lefs  regardlefs  of  the  perfons  he  condemned,  than  cruel 
in  the  infliction  of  their  punifhment.  Such  was  his  ex¬ 
treme  ftupidity,  that  he  would  frequently  invite  tliofe 
to  fupper  whom  he  had  put  to  death  but  the  day  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  often  denied  the  having  given  orders  for 
an  execution,  but  a  few  hours  after  pronouncing  fen- 
tence.  Suetonius  allures  us,  that  there  were  no  lefs 
than  35  fenators,  and  above  300  knights,  executed  in 
his  reign  ;  and  that  fuch  was  his  unconcern  in  the  midft 
of  daughter,  that  one  of  the  tribunes  bringing  him  an 
account  of  a  certain  fenator  who  was  executed,  he  quite 
forgot  hid  offence,  but  calmly  acquiefced  in  his  punifh- 
ment. 

In  this  manner  was  Claudius  urged  on  by  Meflalina 
to  commit  cruelties,  which  he  confidered  only  as  whole- 
fome  feverities ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  die  put  no 
bounds  to  her  enormities..  The  impunity  of  her  paft 
vices  only  increafing  her  confidence  to  commit  new, 
her  debaucheries  became  every  day  more  notorious,  and 
her  lewdnefs  exceeded  what  had  ever  been  feen  at  Rome. 
She  caufed  fome  women  of  the  firft  quality  to  commit 
adultery  in  the  prefence  of  their  hufbands,  and  deftroy- 
cd  fuch  as  refuted  to  comply.  After  appearing  Dr 
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fome  years  infatiable  In  her  defires,  die  at  length  fixed 
her  affe&ions  upon  Caius  Silius,  the  moft  beautiful 
youth  in  Rome.  Her  love  for  the  young  Roman  feem¬ 
ed  to  amount  even  to  madnefs.  She  obliged  him  to  di¬ 
vorce  his  wife  Junia  Syllana,  that  fhe  might  entirely 
poffefs  him  herfelf.  She  obliged  him  to  accept  ot 
immenfe  treafures  and  valuable  prefents  ;  cohabiting 
with  him  in  the  moft  open  manner,  and  treating  him 
with  the  moft  fhamelefs  familiarity.  The  very  impe¬ 
rial  ornaments  were  transferred  to  his  houfe  ;  and  the 
emperor’s  flaves  and  attendants  had  orders  to  wait  up¬ 
on  the  adulterer.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  infolence  of  their  conduct,  but  their  being  married 
together  ;  and  this  was  foon  after  effedled.  They  re¬ 
lied  upon  the  emperor’s  imbecility  for  their  fecurity, 
and  only  waited  till  he  retired  to  Oftia  to  put  their  ill- 
judged  project  in  execution.  In  his  abfence,  they  ce¬ 
lebrated  their  nuptials  with  all  the  ceremonies  an! 
fplendor  which  attend  the  moft  confident  fecurity, 
Meffalina  gave  a  loofe  to  her  paftion,  and  appeared  as  a 
Bacchanalian  with  a  thyrfus  in  her  hand  ;  while  Silius 
affumed  the  character  of  Bacchus,  his  body  being 
adorned  with  robes  imitating  ivy,  and  liis  legs  covered 
with  bufkins.  A  troop  of  lingers  and  dancers  attend¬ 
ed,  who  heightened  the  revel  with  the  moft  lafeivious 
fangs  and  the  moft  indecent  attitudes.  In  the  midft 
of  this  riot,  one  Valens,  a  buffoon,  is  faid  to  have  climb¬ 
ed  a  tree  ;  and  being  demanded  what  he  faw,  anfwertd 
that  he  perceived  a  dreadful  ftorm  coming  from  Oftia. 
What  this  fellow  fpoke  at  random  was  actually  at  that 
time  in  preparation.  It  feems  that  fome  time  before 
there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  Meffalina  and  Narcift 
fus,  the  emperor’s  firft  freedman.  This  fubtle  mini  iter 
therefore  delired  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity 
of  ruining  the  emprefs,  and  he  judged  this  to  be  a 
moft  favourable  occafion.  He  firft  made  the  difeove- 
ry  by  means  of  two  concubines  who  attended  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  were  inftru&ed  to  inform  him  of  Meffa- 
lina’s  marriage  as  the  news  of  the  day,  while  Narciffui 
liimfelf  ftepped  in  to  confirm  their  information.  Find¬ 
ing  it  operated  upon  the  emperor’s  fears  as  he  could 
wilh,  he  refolved  to  alarm  him  ftill  more  by  a  difcovery 
of  all  Meffalina’s  projects  and  attempts.  He  aggrava¬ 
ted  the  danger,  and  urged  the  expediency  of  ipeedily 
pumlhing  the  delinquents.  Claudius,  quite  terrified  at 
fo  unexpected  a  relation,  fuppofed  the  enemy  were  al¬ 
ready  at  his  gates-;  and  frequently  interrupted  liis 
freedman,  by  afking  if  he  was  ftill  matter  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Being  affured  that  he  yet  had  it  in  his  power  to 
continue  fo,  he  refolved  to  go  and  punifii  the  affront 
offered  to  his  dignity  without  delay.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  confternation  of  Meffalina  and  her  thought- 
lefs  companions,  upon  being  informed  that  the  empe¬ 
ror  was  coming  to  difturb  their  feftivity.  Every  one 
retired  In  the  utmoft  confufion.  Silius  was  taken. 
Meffalina  took  fhelter  in  fome  gardens  which  fhe  had 
lately  feized  upon,  having  expelled  Afiaticus  the  true 
owner,  and  put  him  to  death.  From  thence  fhe  fent 
Britannicus,  her  only  fon  by  the  emperor,  with  OCIavia 
her  daughter,  to  intercede  for  her,  and  implore  his 
mercy.  She  foon  after  followed  them  herfelf ;  but 
Narciffus  had  fo  fortified  the  emperor  againfl  her  arts, 
and  contrived  fuch  methods  of  diverting  his  attention 
from  her  defence,  that  fhe  was  obliged  to  return  in  de-> 
loair.  Narciffus  being  thus  far  fuccefsful,  led  Claudius 
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to  the  houfe  of  the  adulterer,  there  (flowing  him  the 
apartments  adorned  with  the  fpoils  of  his  own  palace  \ 
and  then  conducing  him  to  the  pratorian  camp,  revi¬ 
ved  his  courage  by  giving  him  affurances  of  the  readi- 
nefs  of  the  foldiers  to  defend  him.  Having  thus  art¬ 
fully  wrought  upon  his  fears  and  refentment,  the  wretch¬ 
ed  Silius  was  commanded  to  appear  ;  who,  making  no 
defence,  was  inftantly  put  to  death  in  the  emperor’s 
prefence.  Several  others  {hared  the  fame  fate  ;  but 
Meffalina  Hill  flattered  herfelf  with  hopes  of  pardon. 
She  refolved  to  leave  neither  prayers  nor  tears  unat¬ 
tempted  to  appeafe  the  emperor.  She  fometimes  even 
gave  a  loofe  to  her  refentment,  and  threatened  her  ac- 
cufers  with  vengeance.  Nor  did  (he  want  ground  for 
entertaining  the  moft  favourable  expectations.  Clau¬ 
dius  having  returned  from  the  execution  of  her  para¬ 
mour,  and  having  allayed  his  refentment  in  a  banquet, 
began  to  relent.  He  now  therefore  commanded  his  at¬ 
tendants  to  apprife  that  miferable  creature,  meaning 
Meffalina,  of  his  refolution  to  hear  her  accufation  the 
next  day,  and  ordered  her  to  be  in  readinefs  with  her 
defence.  The  permiflion  to  defend  herfelf  would  have 
been  fatal  to  NarcifTus ;  wherefore  he  rufhed  out,  and 
ordered  the  tribunes  and  centurions  who  were  in  rea¬ 
dinefs  to  execute  her  immediately  by  the  emperor’s 
command.  Claudius  was  informed  of  her  death  in  the 
midft  of  his  banquet ;  but  this  infenfible  idiot  fhowed 
not  the  leaft  appearance  of  emotion.  He  continued  at 
table  with  his  ufual  tranquillity  ;  and  the  day  following, 
while  he  was  fitting  at  dinner,  he  afked  why  Meffalina 
was  abfent,  as  if  he  had  totally  forgotten  her  crimes  and 
her  punifhment. 

Claudius  being  now  a  widower,  declared  publicly, 
that  as  he  had  hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  his  mar¬ 
riages,  he  would  remain  Angle  for  the  future,  and  that 
he  would  be  contented  to  forfeit  his  life  in  cafe  he  broke 
his  refolution.  However,  the  refolutions  of  Claudius 
were  but  of  fhort  continuance.  Having  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  live  under  the  controul  of  women,  his  prefent 
freedom  was  become  irkfome  to  him,  and  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  unable  to  live  without  a  director.  His  freedmen 
therefore  perceiving  his  inclinations,  refolved  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  another  wife ;  and,  after  fome  deliberation, 
they  fixed  upon  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Germanicus.  This  woman  was  more  pra&ifed  in 
ror  marries  vice  than  even  the  former  emprefs.  Her  cruelties  were 
Agrippina,  more  dangerous,  as  they  were  dire&ed  with  greater 
caution  :  fhe  had  poifoned  her  former  hufband,  to  be 
at  liberty  to  attend  the  calls  of  ambition  ;  and,  perfeft- 
ly  acquainted  with  all  the  infirmities  of  Claudius,  only 
made  ufe  of  his  power  to  advance  her  own.  However, 
as  the  late  declaration  of  Claudius  feemed  to  be  an  ob- 
ilacle  to  his  marrying  again,  perfons  were  fuborned  to 
move  in  the  fenate,  that  he  fhould  be  compelled  to  take 
a  wife,  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  and  fome  more  determined  flatterers  than 
the  reft  left  the  houfe,  as  with  a  thorough  refolution, 
that  inftant,  to  conftrain  him.  When  this  decree  paffed 
in  the  fenate,  Claudius  had  fcarce  patience  to  contain 
himfelf  a  day  before  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials. 
However,  fuchwas  the  deteflation  in  which  the  people 
in  general  held  thefe  inceftuous  matches,  that  though 
they  were  made  lawful,  yet  only  one  of  his  tribunes, 
and  one  of  his  freedmen,  followed  his  example. 

Claudius  having  now  received  a  new  dire£tor5  fub. 
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mitted  with  more  implicit  obedience  than  in  any  for-  IKome 
mer  part  of  his  reign.  Agrippina’s  chief  aims  were  to  — 
gain  the  fuccefiion  in  favour  of  her  own  fon  Nero,  and 
to  fet  afide  the  claims  of  young  Britannicus,  fon  to  the 
emperor  and  Meffalina.  For  this  purpofe  fhe  married 
Nero  to  the  emperor’s  daughter  O&avia,  a  few  days 
after  her  own  marriage.  Not  long  after  this,  fhe  urged 
the  emperor  to  flrengthen  the  fucceflion,  in  imitation 
of  his  predeceffors,  by  making  a  new  adoption  ;  and 
caufed  him  take  in  her  fon  Nero,  in  fome  meafure  to 
divide  the  fatigues  of  government.  Her  next  care  was 
to  increafe  her  Ton’s  popularity,  by  giving  him  Seneca 
for  a  tutor.  This  excellent  man,  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
had  been  banifhed  by  Claudius,  upon  the  falfe  tefti- 
mony  of  Meffalina,  who  had  accufcd  him  of  adultery 
with  Julia  the  emperor’s  niece.  The  people  loved  and 
admired  him  fpr  his  genius,  but  ftill  more  for  his  ftridt 
morality  ;  and  a  part  of  his  reputation  neceffarily  de¬ 
volved  to  his  pupil.  This  fubtle  woman  was  not  kfs 
affiduous  in  pretending  the  ytmoft  affe&ion  for  Britan- 
nicus  ;  whom,  however,  fhe  refolved  in  a  proper  time 
to  deftroy  :  but  her  jealoufy  was  not  confined  to  this- 
child  only  ;  fhe,  fhortly  after  her  accefiion,  procured 
the  deaths  of  feveral  ladies  who  had  been  her  rival  in 
the  emperor’s  affections.  She  difplaced  the  captains 
of  the  guard,  and  appointed  Burrhus  to  that  command; 
a  perfon  of  great  military  knowledge,  and  itrongly  at¬ 
tached  to  her  interefts.  From  that  time  fhe  took  lefs 
pains  to  difguife  her  power,  and  frequently  entered  the 
Capitol  in  a  chariot ;  a  privilege  which  none  before 
were  allowed,  except  of  the  facerdotal  order. 

In  the  1 2th  year  of  this  monarch’s  reign,  fhe  per- 
fuaded  him  to  reftore  liberty  to  the  Rhodians,  of  which 
he  had  deprived  them  fome  years  before ;  and  to  re¬ 
mit  the  taxes  of  the  city  Ilium,  as  having  been  the 
progenitors  of  Rome.  Her  defign  in  this  was  to  in¬ 
creafe  the  popularity  of  Nero,  who  pleaded  the  caufe 
of  both  cities  with  great  approbation.  Thus  did  this 
ambitious  woman  take  every  ftep  to  aggrandize  her 
fon,  and  was  even  contented  to  become  hateful  herfelf 
to  the  public,  merely  to  increafe  his  popularity. 

Such  a  very  immoderate  abufe  of  her  power  ferved 
at  laft  to  awaken  the  emperor’s  fufpicions.  Agrippi¬ 
na’s  imperious  temper  began  to  grow  infupportable  to 
him ;  and  he  was  heard  to  declare,  when  heated  with 
wine,  that  it  was  his  fate  to  fuffer  the  diforders  of  his 
wives,  and  to  be  their  executioner.  This  expreflion 
funk  deep  on  her  mind,  and  engaged  all  her  faculties 
to  prevent  the  blow.  Her  firft  care  was  to  remove 
NarcifTus,  whom  fhe  hated  upon  many  accounts,  but 
particularly  for  his  attachment  to  Claudius.  This  mini* 

Her,  for  fome  time,  oppofed  her  deftgns ;  but  at  length 
thought  fit  to  retire,  by  a  voluntary  exile,  into  Campa¬ 
nia.  The  unhappy  emperor,  thus  expofed  to  all  the 
machinations  of  his  infidious  confort,  feemed  entirely 
regardlefs  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  his  deft  rue- 
tion.  His  affe&ion  for  Britannicus  was  perceived  every 
day  to  increafe,  which  ferved  alfo  to  increafe  the  vigi¬ 
lance  and  jealoufy  of  Agrippina.  She-  now,  therefore* 
refolved  not  to  defer  a  crime  which  fhe  had  meditated 
a  long  while  before;  namely,  that  of  poifontng  her- 
hufband.  She  for  fome  time,  however,  debated  with 
herfelf  in  what  manner  fhe  fhould  admin ifter  the  poi- 
fon  ;  as  fhe  feared  too  ftrong  a  dofe  would  difeover  her 
treachery,  and  one  too  weak  might  fail  of  its  effe& 
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Rome.  At  length  (he  determined  upon  a  'poifor*  of  fingular  ef¬ 
ficacy  to  deftroy  his  intdledls,  and  yet  not  fuddenly  to 
terminate  his  life.  As  (he  had  been  long  converfant  in 
this  horrid  practice,  (lie  applied  to  a  woman  called 
Locvjla ,  notorious  for  afiifting  on  fuch  occafions.  -The 
poifon  was  given  to  the  emperor  among  mufh rooms,  a 
difh  he  was  particularly  fond  of.  Shortly  after  having 
eaten,  he  dropped  down  infenfiblc  ;  but  this  caufed 
no  alarm,  as  it  was  ufual  with  him  to  fit  eating  till  he 
had  ftupified  all  his  faculties,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  off  to  his  bed  from  the  tabic.  However,  his 
conftitution  feemed  to  overcome  the  effe&s  of  the  po¬ 
tion,  when  Agrippina  refolved  to  make  fure  of  him  : 
wherefore  fhe  direfted  a  wretched  phyfician,  who  was 
her  creature,  to  thruft  a  poifoned  feather  down  his 
throat,  under  pretence  of  making  him  vomit ;  and  this 
difpatched  him. 

The  reign  of  the  emperor,  feeble  and  impotent  as 
he  was,  produced  no  great  calamities  in  the  ftate, 
iince  his  cruelties  were  chiefly  levelled  at  thofc  about 
his  perfon.  The  lift  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at  this 
time  amounted  to  fix  millions  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thoufand  fouls  ;  a  number  little  inferior  to  all 
the  people  of  England  at  this  day.  The  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  times  was  that  of  corruption  and  luxury  : 
but  the  military  fpirit  of  Rome,  though  much  relaxed 
from  its  former  feverity,  ftill  continued  to  awe  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  though  during  this  reign,  the  empire  might 
be  juftly  faid  to  be  without  a  head,  yet  the  terror  of 
the  Roman  name  alone  kept  the  nations  in  obedience. 

Claudius  being  deftroyed,  Agrippina  took  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  public,  until  fhe 
had  fettled  her  meafures  for  fecuring  the  fucceflion. 
A  ftrong  guard  was  placed  at  all  the  avenues  of  the 
palace,  while  fhe  amufed  the  people  with  various  re¬ 
ports  ;  at  one  time  giving  out  that  he  was  ftill  alive  ; 
at  another,  that  he  was  recovering.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  fhe  made  fure  of  the  perfon  of  young  Britan- 
nicus,  under  a  pretence  of  affedion  for  him.  Like 
one  overcome  with  the  extremity  of  her  grief,  fhe  held 
the  child  in  her  arms,  calling  him  the  dear  image  of 
his  father,  and  thus  preventing  his  efcape.  She  ufed 
the  fame  precautions  with  regard  to  his  fillers,  OCla- 
via  and  Antonia  5  and  even  ordered  an  entertainment 
iuc  *n  t^ie  P^ace)  as  if  to  amufe  the  emperor.  At  laft, 
ceeds  toThe  w^en  d\  things  were  adjufted,  the  palace-gates  were 
empire.  thrown  open,  and  Nero,  accompanied  by  Burrhus, 
prefeCl  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  iflued  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  the  people  and  the  army.  The  co¬ 
horts  then  attending,  proclaimed  him  with  the  loudeft 
acclamations,  though  not  without  making  fome  inqui¬ 
ries  after  Britannicus.  He  was  earned  in  a  chariot  to 
the  reft  of  the  army  ;  \Vherein  having  made  a  fpeech 
proper  to  the  occalion,  and  promifmg  them  a  donation, 
in  the  manner  of  his  predeceffors,  he  was  declared  em¬ 
peror  by  the  army,  the  fenate,  and  the  people. 

Nero’s  firft  care  was,  to  fhow  all  poflible  refpeCl  to 
the  deceafed  emperor,  in  order  to  cover  the  guilt  of 
his  death.  His  obfequies  were  performed  with  a  pomp 
equal  to  that  of  Auguftus :  the  young  emperor  pro¬ 
nounced  his  funeral  oration,  and  he  was  canonized 
among  the  gods.  The  funeral  oration,  though  fpoken 
by  Nero,  was  drawn  up  by  Seneca  ;  and  it  was  remark¬ 
ed,  that  this  was  the  firft  time  a  Roman  emperor  need¬ 
ed  the  afliftance  of  another’s  eloquence. 
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Nero,  though  but  1 7  years  of  age,  began  his  tclgn  SLome. 
with  the  general  approbation  of  mankind.  As  he  ow-  J 

ed  the  empire  to  Agrippina,  fo  in  the  beginning  he 
fubmitted  to  her  directions  with  the  moft  implicit  obe¬ 
dience.  On  her  part,  fhe  feemed  refolved  on  govern¬ 
ing  with  her  natural  ferocity,  and  confidered  her  pri¬ 
vate  animofities  as  the  only  rule  to  guide  her  in  pub¬ 
lic  juftice.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
fhe  caufed  Silanus,  the  pro-conful  of  Afia,  to  be  af- 
faflinated  upon  very  flight  fufpicions,  and  without 
ever  acquainting  the  emperor  with  her  defign.  The 
next  objeCl  of  her  refentment  was  Narciffus,  the  late 
emperor’s  favourite  ;  a  man  equally  notorious  for  the 
greatnefs  of  his  wealth  and  the  number  of  his  crimes. 

He  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  Agrippi¬ 
na’s  order,  though  Nero  refufed  his  confent. 

This  bloody  onfet  would  have  been  followed  by  His  excel-1  ] 
many  feverities  of  the  fame  nature,  had  not  Seneca  lent  admi- 
and  Burrhus,  the  emperor’s  tutor  and  general,  oppo-niftrati(,a 
fed.  Thefe  worthy  men,  although  they  owed  their  for^ve 
rife  to  the  emprefs,  were  above  being  the  inftruments  ^ars‘ 
of  her  cruelty.  They,  therefore,  combined  together  in 
an  oppofition  ;  and  gaining  the  young  emperor  on 
their  fide,  formed  a  plan  of  power,  at  once  the  moft 
merciful  and  wife.  The  beginning  of  this  monarch’s 
reign,  while  he  continued  to  aft  by  their  counfels,  has 
always  been  coniidered  as  a  model  for  fucceeding  prin¬ 
ces  to  govern  by.  The  famous  emperor  Trajan  ufed 
to  fayq  “  That  for  the  firft  five  years  of  this  prince 
all  other  governments  came  fhort  of  his.”  In  fadl,  the 
young  monarch  knew  fo  well  how  to  conceal  his  innate 
depravity,  that  his  neareft  friends  could  fcarce  per¬ 
ceive  his  virtues  to  be  but  affumed.  He  appeared  juft, 
liberal,  and  humane.  When  a  warrant  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  criminal  was  brought  to  him  to  be  figned,  he 
was  heard  to  cry  out,  with  feeming  concern,  “  Would 
to  Heaven  that  I  had  never  learned  to  write!”  The 
fenate,  upon  a  certain  occafion,  giving  him  their  ap- 
plaufe  for  the  regularity  and  juftice  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion  ;  he  replied  with  fingular  modefty,  “  That  they 
(hould  defer  their  thanks  till  he  had  deferved  them.’* 

His  condefcenfion  and  affability  were  not  lefs  than  his 
other  virtues  ;  fo  that  the  Romans  began  to  think,  that 
the  clemency  of  this  prince  would  compenfate  for  the 
tyranny  of  his  predeceflors. 

In  the  mean  time,  Agrippina,  who  was  excluded 
from  any  (hare  in  government,  attempted,  by  every 
poflible  method,  to  maintain  her  declining  power. 

Perceiving  that  her  fon  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  freed- 
woman,  named  and  dreading  the  influence  of  a 

concubine,  (he  tried  every  art  to  prevent  his  growing 
paflion.  However,  in  fo  corrupt  a  court,  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  for  the  emperor  to  find  other  confi¬ 
dents  ready  to  affift  him  in  his  wifhes.  The  gratifi-  Wc 
cation  of  his  paflion,  therefore,  in  this  inftance,  only Vr|tes  his 
ferved  to  increafe  his  hatred  for  the  emprefs.  Nor  was  mother, 
it  long  before  he  gave  evident  marks  of  his  difobe- 
dience,  by  difplacing  Pallas  her  chief  favourite.  It 
was  upon  this  occafion  that  (lie  firft  perceived  the  to¬ 
tal  declenfion  of  her  authority  ;  which  threw  her  into 
the  moft  ungovernable  fury.  In  order  to  give  terror  to 
her  rage,  /he  proclaimed  that  Britannicus,  the  real 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  ftill  living,  and  in  a  condition 
to  receive  his  father’s  empire,  which  was  now  poffeffed 
by  an  ufurper.  She  threatened  to  go  to  the  camp,  and 
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there  expofe  his  bafenefs  and  her  own,  invoking  all 
the  furies  to  her  afiiftance.  Thefe  menaces  ferved  to 
alarm  the  fnfpicions  of  Nero  ;  who,  though  apparently 
guided  by  his  governors,  yet  had  begun  to  give  way 
pnifbns  his  to  hia  natural  depravity.  He,  therefore,  determined 
brother.  upon  the  death  of  Britannicus,  and  contrived  to  have 
him  poifoned  at  a  public  banquet.  Agrippina,  how¬ 
ever,  ft  ill  retained  her  natural  ferocity  :  fhe  took  every 
opportunity  of  obliging  and  flattering  the  tribunes  and 
centurions  ;  fhe  heaped  up  treafures  with  a  rapacity 
beyond  her  natural  avarice  ;  all  her  aftions  feemed  cal¬ 
culated  to  raife  a  faction,  and  make  herfelf  formidable  to 
the  emperor.  Whereupon  Nero  commanded  her  German 
guard  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  obliged  her  to  lodge 
out  of  the  palace.  He  alio  forbid  particular  perfons 
to  vifit  her,  and  went  himfelf  but  rarely  and  ceremo- 
niouily  to  pay  her  his  refpefts.  She  now,  therefore, 
began  to  find,  that,  with  the  emperor’s  favour,  fhe  had 
loft  the  afftduity  cf  her  friends.  She  was  even  accufed 
by  Silana  of  confpiring  againit  her  fon,  and  of  defin¬ 
ing  to  marry  Plautius,  a  perfon  defeended  from  An- 
guftus,  and  of  making  him  emperor.  A  fhort  time 
after,  Pallas,  her  favourite,  together  with  Burrhus, 
were  arraigned  for  a  iimilar  offence,  and  intending  to 
fet  up  Cornelius  Sylla.  Thefe  informations  being  pro¬ 
ved  void  of  any  foundation,  the  informers  were  banilh- 
*d  ;  a  punifhment  which  was  confidered  as  very  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  greatnefa  of  the  offence. 

As  Nero  increafed  in  years,  his  crimes  feemed  to 
increafe  in  equal  proportion.  Pie  now  began  to  find  a 
pleafure  in  running  ab»ut  the  city  by  night,  difgnifed 
like  a  Have.  Tn  this  vile  habit  he  entered  taverns  and 
brothels,  attended  by  the  lewd  m  buffers  of  his  plea- 
i'nres,  attempting  the  li v es  of  fnch  as  oppofed  him, 
and  frequently  endangering  his  own.  In  imitation  of 
the  emperor’s  example,  numbers  of  profligate  young 
n  en  infefted  the  ftreets  likewife  ;  fo  that  every  night 
the  city  was  filled  with  tumult  and  diforder.  How¬ 
ever,  the  people  bore  all  thefe  levities,  which  they  af- 
ciibed  to  the  emperor’s  youth,  with  patience,  having 
occafion  every  day  to  experience  his  liberality,  and  ha¬ 
ving  alio  been  gratified  by  the  abolition  of  many  of 
their  taxes.  The  provinces  alfo  were  no  way  affefted 
by  thefe  riots  ;,  for  except  diffurbanecs  on  the  fide  of 
the  Parthians,  which  were  foon  fupp refled,  they  enjoyed 
the  moil  perfect  tranquillity. 

But  thole-  feudalities,  which,  for  the  firft  four  years 
of  his  reign,  produced  but  few  diforders,  in  the  fifth 
became  alarming.  Pie  firft  began  to  tranfgrefs  the 
bounds  of  decency,  by  publicly  abandoning  Off  avia, 
his  prefent  wife,  and  then  by  taking  Poppea,  the  wife 
of  his  favourite  Otlio,  a  woman  more  celebrated  for 
her  beauty  than  her  virtues.  This  was  another  grating 
circumilance  to  Agrippina,  who  vainly  ufed  all  her  inr 
terefi  to  difgrace  Poppea,,  and  reinftate  herfelf  in  her 
Ion’s  loll  favour.  Hifforians  affert,  that  fhe  even  offers 
ed  to  fatisfy  his  paffion  herfelf,  by  an  inceffuous  com¬ 
pliance  ;  and  that,  had  not  Seneca  interpofed,  the  fon 
would  have  joined  in  the  mother^  crime.  This,  . how- 
ever,  does  not  feem  probable,  fince  we  find  Poppea  vic¬ 
torious,  foon  after,  in  the  contention  of  interefts  ;  and 
at  laff  impelling  Nero  to  parricide,  to  fatisfy  her  re¬ 
venge.  She  began  her  arts  by  urging  him  to  divorce 
his  prefent  wife,  and  marry  herfelf :  fhe  reproached  him 
as  a  pupil,  who  wanted  not  only  power  over  others,  but 
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liberty  to  direct  himfelf.  She  infintiated  the  dangerous  R  me 

defigns  of  Agrippina  ;  and,  by  degrees,  accuftomed  - 

his  mind  to  reflect  on  parricide  without  horror.  Hia 
cruelties  againft  his  mother  began  rather  by  various  cir* 
cumffances  of  petty  malice  than  by  any  downright  in* 
jury.  Pie  encouraged  feveral  perions  to  teafe  her  with 
litigious  fuits ;  and  employed  fome  of  the  meaneft  of 
the  people  to  ling  fatirieal  fongs  againft.  her,  under  her 
windows :  but,  at  laff,  finding  thefe  ineffectual  in 
breaking  her  fprrit,  he  refolved  on  putting  her  to  death. 

His  firft  attempt  was  by  poifon  ;  but  this,  though  twice 
repeated,  proved  ineffedlual,  as  fhe  had  fortified  iier 
conffitution  againft  it  by  antidotes.  "This  failing,  a  fhip 
was  contrived  in  fo  artificial  a  maimer  as  to  fall  to  pieces 
in  the  water ;  on  board  of  which  fhe  was  invited  to  fail 
to  the  coafts  of  Calabria.  However,  this  plot  was  as 
ineffedlual  as  the  former  :  the  mariners,  not  being  ap- 
prifed  of  the  fecret,  difturbed  each  other’s  operations ; 
fo  that  the  fhip  not  linking  as  readily  as  was  expefted, 
Agrippina  found  means  to  continue  fwimming,  till  fhe 
was  taken  up  by  fome  trading  veffels  palling  that  way, 

Nero  finding  all  his  machinations  were  difeovered,  re- 
folved  to  throw  off  the  mafic,  and  put  her  openly  to 
death,  without  further  delay.  He  therefore  caufed  a 
report  to  be  fpread,  that  ftie  had  confpired  againft  him, 
and  that  a  poniard  was  dropped  at  his  feet  by  one  who 
pretended  a  command  from  Agrippina  to  affafiinate 
him.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  applied  to  his  gover¬ 
nors  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  for  their  advice  how  to  aft, 
and  their  afiiftance  in  ridding  him  of  his  fears.  Things 
were  now  come  to  fuch  a  erifis,  that  no  middle  way 
could  be  taken  ;  and  either  Nero  or  Agrippina  was  to 
fall.  Seneca,  therefore,  kept  a  profound  filence  ;  while 
Burrhus,  with  more  refolution,  refufed  to  be  perpetra¬ 
tor  of  fo  great  a  crime  ;  alleging,  that  the  army  was 
entirely  devoted  to  all  the  defeendants  of  Caefar,  and 
would  never  be  brought  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  any  of  his  family.  In  this  embarraffment, 
Anicetus,  the  contriver  of  the  fhip  above-mentioned, 
offered  his  fervices ;  which  Nero  accepted  with  the 
great  eft:  joy,  crying  out,  “  That  then  was  the  firft  mo¬ 
ment  he  ever  found  himfelf  an  emperor.”  This  freed- 
man,  therefore,  taking  with  him  a  body  of  foldiers, 
furrounded  the  honfe  of  Agrippina,  and  then  forced 
open  the  doors.  The  executionershaving  difpatched  her Qauf^jv; 
with  feveral  wounds,  left  her  dead  on  the  couch,  and  mother  tc 
went  to  inform  Nero  of  what  they  had  done.  Somebe  murd; 
hifforians  fay,  that  Nero  came  immediately  to  view  theec*» 
body ;  that  he  continued  to  gaze  upon  it  with  pleafure, 
and  ended  his  horrid  furvey,  by  coolly  obferving,  that 
he  never  thought  his  mother  had  been  fo  handiome. — 
However  this  be,  he  vindicated  his  conduft  next  day 
to  the  fenate  ;  who  not  only  excufed,  but  applauded 
his  impiety. 

All  the  bounds  of  virtue  being  thus  broken  down,  3°4' 
Nero  now  gave  a  loofe  to  his  appetites,  that  were  not  m °annd$ 
only  fordid  but  inhuman.  There  feemed  an  odd  con- Nero, 
trait  in  his  difpofition  ;  for  while  he  praftifed  cruelties 
which  were  fufficient  to  make  the  mind  fhudder  with 
Horror,  he  was  fond  of  thofe  amufmg  arts  that  foften 
and  refine  the  heart.  He  was  particularly  addifted,  evert 
from  childhood,  to  mulic,  and  not  totally  ignorant  of . 
poetry.  But  chariot-driving  was  his  favourite  purfuit. . 

He  never  miffed  the  circus,  when  chariot -races  were  to 
be  exhibited  there ;  appearing  at  firft-  privately,  and 
i  foon 
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foon  after  pnblicly ;  till  at  laft,  hi$  paffion  Increafing  by 
indulgence,  he  was  not  content  with  being  merely  a 
fpe&ator,  but  refolvcd  to  become  one  of  the  principal 
performers.  His  governors,  however,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  reflrain  this  perverted  ambition  $  but  finding 
him  refolute,  they  incloled  a  fpace  of  ground  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  full  exhibited  only  to 
fome  chofen  fpe&ators,  but  fhortly  after  invited  the 
whole  town.  The  praifes  of  his  flattering  fnbje&s  on¬ 
ly  flimulated  him  ftill  more  to  thefe  Unbecoming  pur- 
fnits  ;  fo  that  he  now  refolved  to  affume  a  new  charac¬ 
ter,  and  to  appear  as  a  linger  upon  the  llage. 

His  paffion  for  mufic,  as  was  obferved,  was  no  lefs 
natural  to  him  than  the  former ;  but  as  it  was  lefs  man¬ 
ly,  fo  he  endeavoured  to  defend  it  by  the  example  of 
fome  of  the  moll  celebrated  men,  who  pra&ifed  it  with 
the  fame  fondnefs.  He  had  been  inflruded  in  the 
the  principles  of  this  art  from  his  childhood ;  and  up¬ 
on  his  advancement  to  the  empire,  he  had  put  himfelf 
under  the  moil  celebrated  mafters.  He  patiently  fub- 
mitted  to  their  inilru&ions,  and  ufed  all  thofe  methods 
which  fingers  pradife,  either  to  mend  the  voice,  or 
improve  its  volubility.  Yet,  not  with  Handing  all  his 
affiduity,  his  voice  was  but  a  wretched  one,  being  both 
feeble  and  unpleafant.  However,  he  was  refolved  to 
produce  it  to  the  public,  fuch  as  it  was  ;  for  flattery, 
he  knew,  would  fupply  every  deficiency.  His  full  pub¬ 
lic  appearance  was  at  games  of  his  own  inftitution,  call¬ 
ed  juveniles  ;  where  he  advanced  upon  the  llage,  tuning, 
his  inllrument  to  his  voice  with  great  appearance  of 
(kill.  A  group  of  tribunes  and  centurions  attencYd 
behind  him  ;  when  his  old  governor  Bnnhus  Hood  by 
his  hopeful  pupil,  with  indignation  in  his  countenance, 
and  praifes  on  his  lips. 

He  was  defirous  alfo  of  becoming  a  poet  :  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  undergo  the  pain  of  lludy,  which  a 
proficiency  in  that  art  requires  ;  he  was  defirous  of  be¬ 
ing  a  poet  ready  made.  For  this  purpofe,  he  got  to¬ 
gether  feveral  perfons,  who  were  conliclered  as  great  wits 
at  court,  though  but  very  little  known  as  fuch  to  die 
public.  Thefe  attended  him  with  verfes  which  they 
had  compofed  at  home,  or  which  they  blabbed  out  ex- 
temporaneoufly  ;  and  the  whole  of  their  coinpofitioria 
being  tacked  together,  by  bis  diredion,  was  called  a 
poem .  Nor  was  he  without  his  philofophers  alfo  ;  he 
took  a  pleafure  in  hearing  their  debates  after  fupper, 
but  he  heard  them  merely  for  his  amufement. 

Furnilhed  with  fuch  talents  as  thefe  for  giving 
pleafure,  he  was  refolved  to  make  the  tour  of  his  em¬ 
pire,  and  give  the  moll  public  difplay  of  his  abilities 
wherever  he  came.  The  place  of  his  firll  exhibition, 
upon  leaving  Rome,,  was  Naples.  The  crowds  there 
were  fo  great,  and  the  curioiity  of  the  people  fo  ear¬ 
ned  in  hearing  him,  that  they  did  not  perceive  an. 
eardiquake  that  happened  while  he  was  flinging.  His 
delire  of  gaining  the  fuperiority  over  the  other  adors 
was  truly  ridiculous  :  he  made  interell  with  his  judges, 
reviled  his  competitors,  formed  private  factions  to  fup- 
port  him,  all  in  imitation  of  thofe-  who  got  their  livelir 
hood  upon  the  llage.  While  he  continued  to  perform,, 
no  man  was  permitted  to  depart  from  the  theatre,  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoever.  Some  were  fo  fatigued  with 
hearing  him,  that  they  leaped  privately  from  the  walls, 
or  pretended  to  fall  into  fainting  fits,  in  order  to  be 


carried  out.  Nay,  it  is  faid,  that  feveral  wonten  Were 
delivered  in  the  theatre.  Soldiers  were  placed  in  feveral 
parts  to  obferve  the  looks  and  gellures  of  the  fpedators, 
either  to  dired  them  where  to  point  their  applaufe,  or 
reltrain  their  difpleafure.  An  old  fenator,  named  Vtf- 
paficm ,  afterwards  emperor,  happening,  to  fall  alleep  up¬ 
on  one  of  thefe  occafioii3,  very  narrowly  efcaped  with 
his  life. 

After  being  fatigued  with  the  praifes  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  Nero  refolved  Upon  going  over  into  Greece, 
to  receive  new  theatrical  honours.  The  occafion  was 
this.  The  cities  of  Greece  had  made  a  law  to  fend  him 
the  crowns  from  all  the  games ;  and  deputies  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  difpatched  with  this  (to  him)  important  em- 
baffly.  As  he  one  day  entertained  them  at  his  table  in 
the  moll  fumptuous  manner,  and  converfed  with  them 
with  the  utmoll  familiarity,  they  intreated  to  hear  him 
ling.  Upon  his  complying,  the  artful  Greeks  teftified 
all  the  marks  of  ecHafy  and  rapture.  Applaufes  fo 
warm  were  peculiarly  plcafing  to  Nero  :  he  could  not 
refrain  from  crying  out,  That  the  Greek*' alone  were 
worthy  to  hear  him  ;  and  accordingly  prepared  without 
delay  to  go  into  Greece,  where  he  fpent  the  whole  year* 
enfning.  In  this  jourUey,  his  retinue  refembled  an  ar¬ 
my  in  number ;  but  it  was  only'  compofed  of  fingers, 
dancers,  taylors,  and  other  attendants  upon  the  theatre. 
He  palTed  over  all  Greece,  and  exhibited  at  all  their 
games,  which  he  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  one  year. 
At  the  Olympic  games  he  refolved  to  Ihow  the  people 
fomething  extraordinary  ;  wherefore,  he  drove  a  cha¬ 
riot  with  iohorfes;  but  being  unable  to  fullairr  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  motion,  he  was  driven  from  his  feat.  The 
fpedators,  however,  gave  their  unanimous  applaufe,  and 
he  was  crowned  as  conqueror.  In  this  manner  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize  at  the  IHhmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemcan 
games.  7  he  Greeks  were  not  fparing  of  their  crowns; 
he  obtained  1800  of  them.  An  unfortunate  finger 
happened  to  oppofe  him  on  one  of  thefe  occafions,  and 
exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  art,  which,  it  appears, 
were  prodigious.  But  he  feems  to  have  been  a  better 
finger  than  a  politician  ;  for  Nero  ordered  him  to  be 
killed  on  the  fpot.  Upon  his  return  from  Greece,  he 
entered  Naples,  through  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the 
city,  as  was  cnllomary  with  thofe  who  were  conquerors 
in  the  Olympic  games.  But  all  the  fplendor  of  his  re¬ 
turn  was  referved  for  his  entry  into  Rome.  There  he 
appeared  feated  in  the  chariot  of  Auguitus,  drelfed  in 
robes  of  purple,  and  crowned  with  wild  olive,  which 
was  the  Olympic  garland.  He  bore  in  his  hand  the  Py¬ 
thian  crown,. and  had  1100  more  carried  before  him. — 
Belide  him  fat  one  Diodorus,  a  mufician  ;  and  behind 
him  followed  a  band  of  fingers,  as  numerous  as  a  le¬ 
gion,  who  fung  in  honour  of  his  victories.  The  fenate, 
the  knights,  and  the  people,  attended  this  puerile  page¬ 
ant,  filling  the  air  with  their  acclamations.  The  whole 
city  was  illuminated,  every  ftreet  fmoked  with  incenfe; 
wherever  he  palled,  victims  were  flain  ;  the  pavement 
was  ilrewed  with  faffron,  while  garlands  of  flowers, 
ribbons,  fowls,  and  pailies,  (foif  fo  we  are  told),  were 
fhowered  down  upon  him  from  the  windows  as  he  paffl- 
ed  along.  So  many  honours  only  inflamed  his  defires 
of  acquiring  new ;  he  at  lafl  began  to  take  lefTons  in* 
wrellling  ;  willing  to  imitate  Hercules  in  Hrength,  as 
he- had  rivalled  Ap«llo  in  adivity.  He  alfo  caufed  a>. 
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Rome,  lion  of  pafteboard  to  be  made  with  great  art,  again# 

u— v -  w]^ch  he  undauntedly  appeared  in  the  theatre,  and 

ilruck  it  down  with  a  blow  of  his  club. 

But  his  cruelties  even  outdid  all  his  other  extrava¬ 
gancies,  a  complete  lift  of  which  would  exceed  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  prefent  article.  He  was  often  heard  to 
obferve,  that  he  had  rather  be  hated  than  loved.  When 
one  happened  to  fay  in  his  prefence,  That  the  world 
S05  might  be  burned  when  he  was  dead  :  “  Nay,”  replied 
Burning  of  Nero,  “  let  it  be  burnt  while  I  am  alive.”  In  fad,  a 
Home.  great  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  confumed  by  fire 
fhortly  after.  This  remarkable  conflagration  took  place 
in  the  i  itli  year  of  Nero’s  reign.  The  Are  began 
among  certain  fhops,  in  which  were  kept  fuch  goods  as 
were  proper  to  feed  it ;  and  fpread  every  way  with  fuch 
amazing  rapidity,  that  its  havock  was  felt  in  diflant 
ftreets,  before  any  meaiures  to  flop  it  could  be  tried. 
Befides  an  infinite  number  of  common  houfes,  all  the 
noble  monuments  of  antiquity,  all  the  {lately  palaces, 
temples,  porticoes,  with  goods,  riches,  furniture,  and 
merchandize,  to  an  immenfe  value,  were  devoured  by 
the  flames,  which  raged  firft  in  the  low  regions  of  the 
city,  and  then  mounted  to  the  higher  w  ith  fuch  terrible 
violence  and  impetuofity,  as  to  fruftrate  all  relief.  The 
fhrieks  of  the  women,  the  various  efforts  of  fome  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fave  the  young  and  tender,  of  others  at¬ 
tempting  to  aflift  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  hurry  of 
fuch  as  drove  only  to  provide  for  themfelves,  occafion- 
ed  a  mutual  interruption  and‘univerfal  confufion.  Many, 
while  they  chiefly  regarded  the  danger  that  purfued 
them  from  behind,  found  themfelves  fuddenly  involved 
in  the  flames  before  and  on  every  fide.  If  they  efcaped 
into  the  quarters  adjoining,  or  into  the  parts  quite  re¬ 
mote,  there  too  they  met  with  the  devouring  flames. 
At  laft,  not  knowing  whither  to  fly,  nor  where  to  feek 
fanftuary,  they  abandoned  the  city,  and  repaired  to  the 
open  fields.  Some,  out  of  defpair  for  the  lofs  of  their 
whole  fubftance,  others,  through  tendernefs  for  their 
children  and  relations,  whom  they  had  not  been  able  to 
fnatch  from  the  flames,  fuffered  themfelves  to  perifh  in 
them,  though  they  might  eaflly  have  found  meansto  efcape. 
No  man  dared  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  fire,  there  be¬ 
ing  many  who  had  no  other  bufinefs  but  to  prevent 
^vith  repeated  menaces  all  attempts  of  that  nature  ; 
nay,  fome  were,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  feen  to 
throw  lighted  fire-brands  into  the  houfes,  loudly  decla¬ 
ring  that  they  were  authorifed  fo  to  do ;  but  whether 
this  was  only  a  device  to  plunder  more  freely,  or  in  rea¬ 
lity  they  had  fuch  orders,  wras  never  certainly  known. 

Nero,  who  uas  then  at  Antium,  did  not  offer  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  city,  till  he  heard  that  the  flames  were  ad¬ 
vancing  to  his  palace,  which,  after  his  arrival,  was,  in 
fpite  of  all  oppofition,  burnt  down  to  the  ground, 
with  all  the  houfes  adjoining  to  it.  However,  Nero,  af- 
fe&ing  compaffion  for  the  multitude,  thus  vagabond 
and  bereft  of  their  dwellings,  laid  open  the  field  of 
Mars,  and  all  the  great  edifices  ere&ed  there  by  Agrip- 
pa,  and  even  his  own  gardens.  He  likewife  caufed  ta¬ 
bernacles  to  be  reared  in  hafte  for  the  reception  of  the 
forlorn  populace  ;  from  Oftia,  too,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  cities,  were  brought,  by  his  orders,  all  forts  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  neceflaries,  and  the  price  of  corn  was  confi- 
derably  leffened.  But  thefe  bounties,  howrever  generous 
and  popular,  were  bellowed  in  vain,  becaufe  a  report 
was  fpread  abroad,  that,  during  the  time  of  this  gene.. 


ral  conflagration,  lie  mounted  his  domeftis  ftage,  and  Rome, 

fung  the  dellrudHon  of  Troy,  comparing  the  prefent - 

defolation  to  the  celebrated  calamities  of  antiquity.  At 
length,  on  the  fixth  day,  the  fury-  of  the  flames  was 
flopped  at  the  foot  of  mount  Efquiline,  by  levelling 
with  the  ground  an  infinite  number  of  buildings ;  fo 
that  the  fire  found  nothing  to  encounter  but  the  open 
fields  and  empty  air. 

But  fcarce  had  the  late  alarm  ceafed,'  when  the  fire 
broke  out  anew  with  frefh  rage,  but  in  places  more 
wide  and  fpacions  ;  whence  fewer  perfons  were  deftroy'- 
ed,  but  more  temples  and  public  porticoes  were  over¬ 
thrown.  As  this  fecond  conflagration  broke  out  in  cer¬ 
tain  buildings  belonging  to  Tigellinus,  they  were  both 
generally  alcribed  to  Nero  ;  and  it  was  conjectured, 
that,  by  deftroying  the  old  city,  he  aimed  at  the  glory 
of  building  a  new  one,  and  calling  it  by  his  name.  Of 
the  fourteen  quarters  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  four 
remained  entire,  three  were  laid  in  afhes,  and,  in  the  fe- 
ven  others,  there  remained  here  and  there  a  few  houfes, 
miferably  fhattered,  and  half  confumed.  Among  the 
many  ancient  and  ftately  edifices,  which  the  rage  of  the 
flames  utterly  confumed,  Tacitus  reckons  the  temple  de¬ 
dicated  by  Servius  Tullius  to  the  Moon  ;  the  temple 
and  great  altar  confecrated  by  Evander  to  Hercules  j 
the  chapel  vowed  by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  Stator  ;  the 
court  of  Numa,  with  the  temple  of  Vefta,  and  in  it 
the  tutelar  gods  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  In  the  fame 
fate  were  involved  the  ineftimable  treafures  acquired  by' 
fo  many  victories,  the  wonderful  works  of  the  bell 
painters  and  fculptors  of  Greece,  and,  what  is  ftilL  more 
to  be  lamented,  the  ancient  writings  of  celebrated  au¬ 
thors,  till  then  preferved  perfectly  entire.  It  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fire  began  the  fame  day  on  which  the 
Gauls,  having  formerly  taken  the  city,  burnt  it  to  the 
ground. 

Upon  the  ruins  of  the  demolifhed  city,  Nero  found-  ^  1 

ed  a  palace,  which  he  called  his  golden  boufe ;  though  (^[palace*- 
it  was  not  fo  much  admired  on  account  of  an  immenfe 
profufion  of  gold,  precious  ftones,  and  other  inefti¬ 
mable  ornaments,  as  for  its  vaft  extent,  containing  fpa- 
cious  fields,  large  wilderneffes,  artificial  lakes,  thick 
woods,  orchards,  vineyards,  hills,  groves,  &c.  The 
entrance  of  this  ftately  edifice  was  wide  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  coloffus,  reprefenting  Nero,  120  feet  high  :  the  ' 
galleries,  which  confifted  of  three  rows  of  tall  pillars, 
were  each  a  full  mile  in  length  ;  the  lakes  were  encom- 
paffed  with  magnificent  buildings,  in  the  manner  of  ci¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  woods  flocked  with  all  manner  of  wild 
beafts.  The  houfe  itfelf  was  tiled  with  gold  :  the  walls 
were  covered  with  the  fame  metal,  and  richly  adorned 
with  precious  ftones  and  mother-of-pearl,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  valued  above  gold :  the  timber-work  and  ceil¬ 
ings  of  the  rooms  were  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory  :  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  banqueting-rooms  refcmbled  the  fir¬ 
mament  both  in  its  figure  and  motion,  turning  inceffant- 
ly  about  night  and  day,  and  fhowering  all  forts  of 
fweet  waters.  When  this  magnificent  ftrudlure  was  fi- 
niflied,  Nero  approved  of  it  only  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that 
at  length  he  began  to  lodge  like  a  man,  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
this  palace  extended  quite  round  the  city.  Nero,  it 
feems,  did  not  finifli  it ;  for  the  firft  order  Otho  figned 
was,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius,  for  fifty  millions  of  fefter- 
ces  to  be  employed  in  perfecting  the  golden  palace  which 
Nero  had  begun. 

The 
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Rome.  The  proje&ors  of  the  plan  were  Severus  and  Celer, 
two  bold  and  enterprifing  men,  who  foon  after  put  the 
Undertaken  CmPeror  upon  a  fthl  more  expenfive  and  arduous  under- 
tocuTa  taking,  namely,  that  of  cutting  a  canal  through  hard 
canal  from  rocks  and  fteep  mountains,  from  the  lake  Avemus  to 
Avernus  to  the  m0uth  of  the  Tiber,  1 60  miles  in  length,  and  of 
Tiber.  fuch  breadth  that  two  galleys  of  five  ranks  of  oars  might 
eafily  pafs  abreaft.  His  view  in  this  was  to  open  a 
communication  between  Rome  and  Campania,  free  from 
the  troubles  and  dangers  of  the  fea  ;  for,  this  very  year, 
a  great  number  of  veflels  laden  with  corn  were  Ihip- 
wrecked  at  Mifenum,  the  pilots  cboofing  rather  to  ven« 
ture  out  in  a  violent  ftorm,  than  not  to  arrive  at  the 
time  they  were  expedled  by  Nero.  For  the  executing 
of  this  great  undertaking,  the  emperor  ordered  the  pri- 
foners  from  all  parts  to  be  tranfported  into  Italy ;  and 
fuch  as  were  convi&ed,  whatever  their  crimes  were',  to 
be  condemned  only  to  his  works.  Nero,  who  under¬ 
took  nothing  with  more  ardour  and  readinefs  than  what 
was  deemed  impofiible,  expended  incredible  fums  in  this 
rafh  undertaking,  and  exerted  all  his  might  to  cut 
through  the  mountains  adjoining  to  the  lake  Avernus  ; 
but,  not  being  able  to  remove  by  art  the  obftacles  of  na- 
303  ture,  he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  drop  the  enterprife. 
Rome  re-  The  ground  that  was  not  taken  up  by  the  founda- 
kuilt.  tions  of  Nero’s  own  palace,  he  afligned  for  houfes, 
which  were  not  placed,  as  after  the  burning  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls,  at  random,  and  without  order  ;  but 
%  the  flreets  were  laid  out  regularly,  fpacious  and  ftraight; 
the  edifices  reftrafned  to  a  certain  height,  perhaps  of 
70  feet,  according  to  the  plan  of  Auguftus ;  the  courts 
were  widened  ;  and  to  all  the  great  houfes  which  ftood 
by  themfelves,  and  were  called  f/Ies,  large  porticoes 
were  added,  which  Nero  engaged  to  raife  at  his  own 
expence,  and  to  deliver  to  each  proprietor  the  fquares 
about  them  clear  from  all  riibbifh.  He  likewife  promi- 
fed  rewards  according  to  every  man’s  rank  and  fub- 
flance  ;  and  fixed  a  day  for  the  performance  of  his 
promife,  on  condition  that  againft  that  day  their  feveral 
houfes  and  palaces  were  finifhed.  He  moreover  made 
the  following  wife  regulations  to  obviate  fuch  a  dreadful 
calamity  for  the  future  ;  to  wit,  That  the  new  buildings 
fhould  be  raifed  to  a  certain  height  without  timber ; 
that  they  fhould  be  arched  with  flone  from  the  quarries 
of  Gabii  and  Alba,  which  were  proof  againft  fire  ; 
that  over  the  common  fprings,  which  weie  diverted  by 
private  men  for  their  own  ufes,  overfeeers  fhould  be 
placed  to  prevent  that  abufe  ;  that  every  citizen  fhould 
have  ready  in  his  houfe  fome  machine  proper  to  extiu- 
guifh  the  fire  ;  that  no  wall  fhould  be  common  to  two 
houfes,  but  every  houfe  be  inclofed  within  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  walls,  &c.  Thus  the  city  in  a  fhort  time  rofe  out 
of  its  afhes  with  new  luftre,  and  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  However,  fome  believed,  that  the  ancient  form 
was  more  conducing  to  health,  the  rays  of  the  fun  be¬ 
ing  hardly  felt  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the 
flreets,  and  the  height  of  the  buildings,  whereas  now 
there  was  no  fhelter  againft  the  fcorching  heat.  We 
are  told,  that  Nero  defigned  to  extend  the  walls  to  Of- 
tia,  and  to  bring  from  thence  by  a  canal  the  fea  into  the 
city.' 

The  emperor  ufed  every  art  to  throw  the  odium  of 
this  conflagration  upon  the  Chriflians,  who  were  at 
that  time  gaining  ground  in  Rome.  Nothing  could 


be  more  dreadful  than  the  perfecution  raifed  againfl  them  Rome, 
upon  this  falfe  accafation,  of  which  an  account  is  given  ^ 

under  the  article  Ecchfiafiical  History.  Hitherto,  how’xhe^co ^ 
ever,  the  citizens  of  Rome  feemed  comparatively  ex-racyof 
empted  from  his  cruelties,  which  chiefly  fell  upon  {Iran-  Pifo. 
gers  and  his  neareft  connections ;  but  a  confpiracy 
formed  againfl  him  by  Pifo,  a  man  of  great  power  and 
integrity,  which  was  prematurely  difeovered,  opened  a 
new  train  of  fufpicions  that  deflroyed  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families  in  Rome.  This  confpiracy,  in  which  fe- 
veral  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city  were  concerned,  was 
firft  difeovered  by  the  indifereet  zeal  of  a  woman  named 
Epicharis ,  who,  by  fome  means  now  unknown,  had  been 
let  into  the  plot,  which  fhe  revealed  to  Volufius,  a  tri¬ 
bune,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  him  to  be  an  accomplice. 

Volufius,  inftead  of  coming  into  her  defign,  went  and 
difeovered  what  he  had  learned  to  Nero,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  put  Epicharis  in  prifon.  Soon  after,  a  freedman 
belonging  to  Scoenius,  one  of  the  accomplices*  made  a 
farther  discovery.  The  confpirators  were  examined 
apart  ;  and  as  their  teflimonies  differed,  they  were  put 
to  the  torture.  Natalis  was  the  firlt.who  made  a  con- 
feflion  of  his  own  guilt  and  that  of  many  others.  Scae- 
nius  gave  a  lift  of  the  confpirators  flill  more  ample. 

Lucan,  the  poet,  was  amongft  the  number  ;  and  he,  like 
the  reft,  in  order  to  fave  himfelf,  flill  farther  enlarged 
the  catalogue,  naming,  among  others,  Attilia,  his  own 
mother.  Epicharis  was  now,  therefore,  again  called 
upon  and  put  to  the  torture  ;  but  her  fortitude  was 
proof  againft  all  the  tyrant’s  cruelty  ;  neither  fcourging 
nor  burning,  nor  all  the  malicious  methods  ufed  by  the 
executioners,  could  extort  the  fmalleft  confeflion.  She 
was  therefore  remanded  to 'prifon,  with  orders'  to  have 
her  tortures  renewed  the  day  following.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  flie  found  an  opportunity  of  fti  angling  herfelf 
with  her  handkerchief,  by  hanging  it  againft  the  back 
of  her  chair.  On  the  difeoveries  already  made,  Pifo, 

Lateranus,  Fennius  Rufus,  Subrius  Flavius,  Sulpicius 
Afper,  Veftinus  the  coiiful,  and  numberlefs  others,  were 
all  executed  without  mercy.  But  the  two  moll  re¬ 
markable  perfonages  who  fell  on  this  occafion  were  Se¬ 
neca  the  philofopher,  and  Lucan  the  poet^  who  was 
his  nephew.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  Se¬ 
neca  was  really  concerned  in  this  confpiracy  or  not.— 

This  great  man  had  for  fome  time  perceived  the  out¬ 
rageous  conduft  of  his  pupil ;  and,  finding  himfelf  in¬ 
capable  of  controuling  his  favage  difpofttion,  had  re¬ 
tired  from  court  into  folitude  and  privacy.  However, 
his  retreat  did  not  now  protedl  him  ;  for  Nero,  either 
having  real  teftimony  againft  him,'  or  elfe  hating  him 
for  his  virtues,  fent  a  tribune  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
fufpe&ed  as  an  accomplice,  and  foon  after  fent  him  an 
order  to  put  himfelf  to  death,  with  which  he  com¬ 
plied. 

In  this  manner  was  the  whole  city  filled  with  {laugh¬ 
ter,  and  frightful  inftances  of  treachery.  No  malier 
was  fecure  from  the  vengeance  of  his  Haves,  nor  even 
parents  from  the  bafer  attempts  of  their  children.  Not 
only  throughout  Rome,  but  the  whole  country  round,, 
bodies  of  foldiers  were  feen  in  purfuit  of  the  fufpe&ed' 
and  the  guilty.  Whole  crowds  of  wretches  loaded  with 
chains  were  led  every  day  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  to 
wait  their  fentence  from  the  tyrant’s  own  lips.  He  al¬ 
ways  prefided  at  the  torture  in  perfon,  attended  by  Ti* 
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gel  f  inns,  captain  of  the  guard,  who,  from  being  the 
moll  abandoned  man  in  Rome,  was  now  become  his 
principal  minifter  and  favourite. 

Nor  were  the  Roman  provinces  in  a  better  fituation 
than  the  capital  city.  The  example  of  the  tyrant 
deemed  to  influence  his  governors,  who  gave  inftauces 
not  only  of  their  rapacity,  but  of  their  cruelty,  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.  In  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign, 
the  Britons  revolted,  under  the  conduct  of  their  queen 
Boadicea*  ;  but  were  at  lafl  fo  completely  defeated,  that 
ever  after,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Romans  among 
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of  freeing  ^  the  world  from  an  oppreffor  ;  for  when  it 
was  told  him  that  Nero  had  fet  a  reward  upon  his  head 
of  10,000,000  of  fefterces,  he  made  this  gallant  an- 
fwer,  “  Whoever  brings  me  Nero's  head*  fhall,  if  he 
pleafes,  have  mine."  But  Hill  more  to  fhow  that  he 
was  not  actuated  by  motives  of  private  ambition,  he 
proclaimed  Sergius  Galba  emperor,  and  invited  him 
to  join  in  the  revolt.  Galba,  who  was  at  that  time  go- 
yernor  of  Spain,  was  equally  remarkable  for  his  wifdom 
in  peace  and  his  courage  in  war.  But  as  all  talents 
under  corrupt  princes  are  dangerous,  he  for  fome  years 
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>theni,  they  loll  not  only  all  hopes,  but  even  all  delire  of  had  feetaed  willing  to  court  obfeurity,  giving  himfelf  up 
freedom.  .  ^  to  an  inatlive  life,  and  avoiding  all  opportunities  of  fig- 

A  war  alfo  was  carried  on  againft  the  Parthians  for  naiizing  his  valour.  He  now  therefore,  either  through 
the  greatdl  part  of  this  reign,  conduced  by  Corbulo  5  the  caution  attending  old  age,  or  from  a  total  want  of 
who,  after  many  fucceffes,  had  difpoirelTed  Tiridates,  ambition,  appeared  little  inclined  to  join  with  Vindex, 

and  fettled  Tigranes  in  Armenia  in  his  room.  Tiri-  and  continued  for  fome  time  to  deliberate  with  his  friends 

dates,  however,  was  foon  after  reftored  by  an  invafion  on  the  part  he  Ihould  take 
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of  the  Parthians  into  that  country ;  but  being  once 
’more  oppofed  by  Corbulo,  the  Romans  and  Parthians 
;came  to  an  agreement,  that  Tiridates  Ihould  continue 
to  govern  Armenia,  upon  condition  that  he  Ihould  lay 
down  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor's  llatue,  and 
receive  it  as  coming  from  him  ;  all  which  he  Ihortly  af- 
&er  performed.  A  ceremony,  however,  which  Nero 
defired  to  have  repeated  to  his  perfon  ;  wherefore  by 
letters  and  promifes  he  invited  Tiridates  to  Rome, 
granting  him  the  moll  magnificent  fupplies  for  his  jour¬ 
ney.  Nero  attended  his  arrival  with  very  fumptuous 
preparations.  He  received  him  feated  on  a  throne,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  fenate  (landing  round  him,  and  the 
whole  army  drawn  out  with  all  imaginable  fplendor.— 
I  iridates  afeended  the  throne  with  great  reverence  ;  and 
approaching  the  emperor  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  in  the 
rinoft  abject  terms  acknowledged  himfelf  his  Have.  Nero 
raffed  him  up,  telling  him  with  equal  arrogance,  that 
lie  did  well,  and  that  by  his  fubmiffion  he  bad  gamed  a 
kingdom  which  his  ancefiors  could  never  acquire  by 
their  arms.  Pie  then  placed  the  crown  on  his  head, 
and,  after  the  mod  coflly  ceremonies  and  entertainments, 
he  was  lent  back  bo  Armenia,  with  incredible  fums  of 
money  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  return. 

In  the  1 2th  year  of  this  emperor’s  reign,  the  Jews 
alfo  revolted,  having  been  feverely  opprelled  by  the 
Roman  governor.  It  is  faid  that  Florus,  in  particular, 
was  arrived  at  that  degree  of  tyranny,  that  by  public 
proclamation  he  gave  permiflion  to  plunder  the  coun¬ 
try,  provided  he  received  half  the  fpoil.  Thefe  oppref- 
fions  drew  fuch  a  train  of  calamities  after  them,  that 
the  fuffenngs  of  mil  other  nations  were  flight  in  compa- 
rifon  to  what  this  devoted  people  afterwards  endured,  as 
is  related  under  the  article  Jews.  In  the  mean  time, 
Nero  proceeded  in  his  cruelties  at  Rome  with  unabated 
fe  verity. 

.  ^  va^iant  Corbulo,  who  had  gained  fo  many  victo¬ 
ries  over  the  Parthians,  could  not  efcape  his  fury.  Nor 
4id  the  emprefs  Popp*a  herfelf  efcape  ;  whom,  in  a 

ke>lcked  when  was  pregnant,  by 
w  hich  fhe  mifcarned  and  died.  At  laft  the  Romans  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  weary  of  fuch  a  monlter,  and  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  general  revolution  in  all  the  provinces 

The  firft  appeared  in  Gaul,  under  Julius  Vindex, 
W'ho  commanded  the  legions  there,  and  publicly  proteft- 
cd  againft  the  tyrannical  government  of  Nero.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  no  other  motive  for  this  revolt  than  that 


In  the  mean  time,  Nero,  who  had  been  apprifed  of 
the  proceedings  againft  him  in  Gaul,  appeared  totally 
regardiefs  of  the  danger,  privately  flattering  himfelf  that 
the  fupprelfion  of  this  revolt  would  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  frefh  confifcations.  But  the  adlual  revolt  of 
Galba,  the  news  of  which  arrived  foon  after,  affe&ed 
him  in  a  very  different  manner.  The  reputation  of  that  An  }J 
general  was  fuch,  that  from  the  moment  be  declared 
againft  him,  Nero  confidered  himfelf  as  undone.  He 
received  the  account  as  he  was  at  fupper  ;  and  inftant- 
ly,  ftruck  with  terror,  overturned  the  table  with  his 
foot,  breaking  two  cryftal  vafes  of  immenfe  value.  He 
then  fell  into  a  fwoon  ;  from  which  when  he  recovered 
lie  toie  his  clothes,  and  ftruck  his  head,  crying  out, 

“  that  he  was  utterly  undone."  He  then  began  to  me¬ 
ditate  (laughters  more  extenfive  than  he  yet  had  com¬ 
mitted.  He  refolved  to  maflacre  all  the  governors  of 
provinces,  to  deftroy  all  exiles,  and  to  murder  all  the 
Gauls  in  Rome,  as  a  punifhment  for  the  treachery  of 
their  countrymen^  In  Ihort,  in  the  wildnefs  of  his  rage, 
he  thought  of  poi foiling  the  whole  fenate,  of  burning 
the  city,  amjturning  the  lions  kept  for  the  purpofes  of 
the  theatre  out  upon  the  people.  Thefe  defigns  being 
impra&icable,  he  refolved  at  laft  to  face  the  danger  in 
perfon.  .  But  his  very  preparations  ferved  to  mark  the 
infatuation  of  his  mind.  His  principal  care  was,  to 
provide  waggons  for  the  convenient  carriage  of  his  mu- 
fical  inftruments ;  and  to  drefs  out  his  concubines  like 
Amazons,  with  whom  he  intended  to  face  the  enemy. 

He  alfo  made  a  refolution,  that  if  he  came  off  with  fafel 
ty  and  empire,  he  would  appear  again  upon  the  theatre 
with  the  lute,  and  would  equip  himfelf  as  a  panto¬ 
mime.  r 

While  Nero  wa3  thus  frivoloufly  employed,  the  re¬ 
volt  became  general.  Not  only  the  armies  in  Spain  and 
Gaul,  but  alfo  the  legions  in  Germany,  Africa,  and 
Lufitama,  declared  againft  him.  Virginius  Rufus  alone, 
who  commanded  an  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  for  a 
while  continued  in  fufpenfe  ;  during  which  his  forces, 
without  his  permiflion,  falling  upon  the  Gauls,  routed 
them  with  great  (laughter,  and  Vindex  (lew  himfelf. 

But  this  ill  fuccefs  no  way  advanced  the  interefts  of  Ne¬ 
ro  ;  he  was  fo  detefted  by  the  whole  empire,  that  he 
could  find  none  of  the  armies  faithful  to  him,  however 
they  might  difag ree  with  each  other.  He  therefore  , 

caUed  for  Locufta  to  furmfh  him  with  poifon  ;  and,  thus  *r 

prepared  for  tire  worft,  he  retired  to  fhe  Servian  gar-  N^T  ^ 
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Rome.  <5en$,  With  a  refutation  of  flying  into  Egypt.  He  ac- 
“  cordingly  difpatched  the  freedmen,  in  which  he  had  the 
moft  confidence,  to  prepare  a  fleet  at  Oftia ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  founded,  in  perfon,  the  tribunes  and  cen¬ 
turions  of  the  guard,  to  know  if  they  were  willing  to 
{hare 'Iris  fortunes.  But  they  all  excufed  themfelves,  un¬ 
der  divers  pretexts.  One  of  them  had  the  boldnefs  to 
anfwer  him  by  part  of  a  line  from  Virgil  :  Ufque  adeone 
miferum  efl  mori  ?  “  Is  death  then  filch  a  misfortune  ?” 
Thus  deftitute  of  every  refource,  all  the  expedients  that 
cowardice,  revenge,  or  terror  could  produce,  took  place 
in  his  mind  by  turns.  He  at  one  time  refolved  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Parthians  *,  at  another,  to  deliver  him- 
felf  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  i nf urgent s  :  one  while,  he 
determined  to  mount  the  roftrum,  to  afk  pardon  for 
what  was  pad,  and  to  conclude  with  promifes  of  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  future.  With  thefe  gloomy  deliberations 
he  went  to  bed  ;  but  waking  about  midnight,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  his  guards  had  left  him.  The  praetorian 
foldiers,  in  faft,  having  been  corrnpted  by  their  com¬ 
mander,  had  retired  to  their  camp,  and  proclaimed 
Galba  emperor.  Nero  immediately  fent  for  his  friends 
to  deliberate  upon  his  prefent  exigence ;  but  his  friends 
alfo  forfook  him.  He  went  in  perfon  from  houfe  to 
houfe  ;  but  all  the  doors  were  flint  againd  him,  and 
none  were  found  to  anfwer  his  inquiries.  While  he  was 
purfuing  this  inquiry,  his  very  domeflics  followed  the 
general  defection  ;  and  having  plundered  his  apartment, 
efcaped  different  ways.  Being  now  reduced  to  defpe- 
ration,  lie  defiml  that  one  of  his  favourite  gladiators 
might  come  and  difpatch  him  :  but  even  in  this  requeft 
there  was  none  found  to  obey.  “  Alas!  (cried  he) 
have  I  neither  friend  nor  enemy  And  then  running 
defperately  forth,  he  feemed  refolved  to  plunge  headlong 
into  the  Tiber.  Butjud  then  his  courage  beginning  to 
fail  him,  he  made  a  hidden  (top,  as  if  willing  to  recoi¬ 
led  his  reafon  ;  and  afked  for  fome  fecret  place,  where 
he  might  re-affume  his  courage,  and  meet  death  with 
becoming  fortitude.  In  this  diftrefs,  Phaon,  one  of 
his  freedmen,  offered  him  his  conntry-houfe,  at  about 
four  miles  diftant,  where  he  might  for  fome  time  re¬ 
main  concealed.  Nero  accepted  his  offer  ;  and,  half- 
dreffed  as  he  was,  with  his  head  covered,  and  hiding 
his  face  with  an  handkerchief,  he  mounted  on  ho rfeback, 
attended  ly  four  of  his  domeftics,  of  whom  the  wretch¬ 
ed  Sporus  was  one.  His  journey,  though  quite  fhort, 
was  crowded  with  adventures.  Round  him  he  heard 
nothing  but  confufed  noifes  from  the  camp,  and  the 
cries  of  the  foldiers,  imprecating  a  thoufand  evils  upon 
his  head.  A  paffenger,  meeting  him  on  the  way,  cried, 

“  There  go  men  in  purfuit  of  Nero.”  Another  afked 
him,  if  there  was  any  news  of  Nero  in  the  city  ?  His 
horfe  taking  fright  at  a  dead  body  that  lay  near  the 
road,  he  dropped  his  handkerchief ;  and  a  foldier  that 
was  near,  addreffed  him  by  name.  He  now  therefore 
quitted  his  horfe,  and  forfaking  the  highway,  entered  a 
thicket  that  led  towards  the  back  part  of  Phaon’s  houfe, 
through  which  he  crept,  making  the  heft  of  his  way 
among  the  reeds  and  brambles,  with  which  the  place 
was  overgrown.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  back  part 
of  the  houfe,  while  he  was  waiting  till  there  fhould  be 
a  breach  made  in  the  wall,  he  took  up  fome  Water  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hands  from  a  pool  to  drink  ;  faying, 
“  To  this  liquor  is  Nero  reduced.”  When  the  hole 
was  made  large  enough  to  admit  him,  he  crept  in  upon 
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all-fours,  and  took  a  fhort  repofe  upon  a  wretched  pal¬ 
let,  that  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  Being  ' 
preffed  by  hunger,  he  demanded  fomewhat  to  eat :  they 
brought  him  a  piece  of  brown  bread,  which  he  refufed; 
but  he  drank  a  little  water.  During  this  interval,  the 
fenate  finding  the  pnetorian  guards  had  taken  part  with 
Galba,  declared  him  emperor,  and  condemned  Nero  to 
die  more  majorum  ;  that  is,  Ci  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  laws,”  Thefe  dreadful  tidings  were  quick¬ 
ly  brought  by  one  of  Phaon’ s  flaves  from  the  city, 
while  Nero  yet  continued  lingering  between  his  hopes 
and  his  fears.  When  he  was  told  of  the  refolution  of 
the  fenate  againft  him,  he  afked  the  meffenger  what  he 
meant  by  being  punifhed  “  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  laws  ?”  To  this  he  was  anfwered,  that  the 
criminal  was  to  be  ftripped  naked,  his  head  was  to  be 
fixed  in  a  pillory,  and  in  that  pofture  he  was  to  be 
fcourged  to  death.  Nero  was  fo  terrified  at  this,  that 
he  feized  two  poniards  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  examining  their  points,  returned  them  to  their 
fheaths,  faying,  that  the  fatal  moment  was  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived.  However,  lie  had  little  time  to  fpare  ;  for  the 
foldiers  who  had  been  fent  in  purfuit  of  him  were  juft 
then  approaching  the  houfe  :  wherefore  hearing  the 
found  of  the  horfe’s  feet,  he  fet  a  dagger  to  liis  throat, 
with  which,  by  the  afiiftance  of  Epaphioditus,  his 
freedman  and  fecretary,  he  gave  himfelf  a  mortal  _  _  „ 
wound.  He  was  not  quite  dead  when  one  of  the  cen-His  death, 
turions  entering  the  room,  and  pretending  he  came  to 
his  relief,  attempted  to  flop  the  blood  with  his  cloak. 

But  Nero,  regarding  him  with  a  ftern  countenance, 
faid,  “  It  is  now  too  late.  Is  this  your  fidelity?” — 

Upon  which,  a  ith  his  eyes  fixed,  and  frightfully  flaring, 
he  expired,  in  the  3  2d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14th  of 
his  reign.  3 16 

Galba  was  72  years  old  when  he  was  declared  em‘(|JI1Qa^ 
peror,  and  was  then  in  Spain  with  his  legions.  How-the  beJn- 
ever,  he  foon  found  that  his  being  raifed  to  the  throne  n{ng  of  his 
was  but  an  inlet  to  new  difquietudes.  His  firfl  embar-  reign, 
raffment  arofe  from  a  diforder  in  his  own  army  ;  for 
upon  his  approaching  the  camp,  one  of  the  wings  of 
horfe  repenting  of  their  choice,  prepared  to  revolt,  and 
he  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
duty,  he  alfo  narrowly  efcaped  affaffmation  from  fome 
flaves,  who  were  p relented  to  him  by  one  of  Nero’s 
freedmen  with  that  intent.  The  death  of  Vindex  alfo 
ferved  to  add  not  a  little  to  his  difquietudes  ;  fo  that, 
upon  his  very  entrance  into  the  empire,  he  had  fome 
thoughts  of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life.  But  hear¬ 
ing  from  Rome  that  Nero  was  dead,  and  the  empire 
transferred  to  him,  he  immediately  affumed  the  title  and 
enfigns  of  command.  In  his  journey  towards  Rome 
he  was  met  by  Rufus  Virginius,  who,  finding  the  fe¬ 
nate  had  decreed  him  the  government,  came  to  yield 
him  obedience.  This  general  had  more  than  once  re- 
fufed  the  empire  himfelf,  which  was  offered  him  by  his 
foldiers  ;  alleging,  that  the  fenate  alone  had  the  dif- 
pofal  of  it,  and  from  them  only  he  would  accept  the 
honour.  317 

-Galba  having  been  brought  to  the  empire  by  means  Faulrs  in 
■'of  his  army,  was  at  the  fame  time  willing  to  fupprefsjj^^j^ 
their  power  to  commit  any  future  diflurbance.  His  firft 
approach  to  Rome  was  attended  with  one  of  thofe  ri¬ 
gorous  ftrokes  of  juftice  which  ought  rather  to  be  de¬ 
nominated  crudity  than  any  thing  elfe.  A  body  of  ma- 
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Rome,  nners,  whom  Nero  had  taken  from  the  oar  and  enlifled 
among  the  legions,  went  to  meet  Galba,  three  miles 
from  the  city,  and  with  loud  importunities  demanded  a 
confirmation  of  what  his  predeceffor  had  done  in  their 
favour.  Galba,  who  was  rigidly  attached  to  the  anci¬ 
ent  difeipline,  deferred  their  requeft  to  another  time. 
But  they,  confidering  this  Selay  as  equivalent  to  an  ab- 
folute  denial,  infilled  in  a  very  difrefpe£lfnl  manner ;  and 
fome  of  them  even  had  recourfe  to  arms :  whereupon  Gal¬ 
ba  ordered  a  body  of  horfe  attending  him  to  ride  in  among 
them,  and  thus  killed  7000  of  them ;  but  not  content 
with  this  punifhment,  he  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be 
decimated.  Their  infolence  demanded  cor  region  ;  but 
fuch  extenfive  punifhments  deviated  into  cruelty.  His 
next  flep  to  curb  the  infolence  of  the  foldiers,  was  his 
difeharging  the  German  cohort,  which  had  been  efta- 
blilhed  by  the  former  emperors  as  a  guard  to  their  per- 
fons.  Thofe  he  fent  home  to  their  own  country  unre¬ 
warded,  pretending  they  were  difaffe&ed  to  his  perfon. 
He  feemed  to  have  two  other  obje&s  alfo  in  view  ; 
namely,  to  punifh  thofe  vices  which  had  come  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  height  in  the  lafl  reign,  with  the  ftri&eft  fe veri¬ 
ty  ;  and  to  replenifh  the  exchequer,  which  had  been 
quite  drained  by  the  prodigality  of  his  predeceflors. 
But  thefe  attempts  only  brought  on  him  the  imputation 
of  fe  verity  and  avarice  ;  for  the  flate  was  too  much  cor¬ 
rupted  to  admit  of  fiich  an  immediate  tranfition  from 
vice  to  virtue.  The  people  had  long  been  maintained 
in  floth  and  luxury  by  the  prodigality  of  the  former  em¬ 
perors,  and  could  not  think  of  being  obliged  to  feek 
for  new  means  of  fubfiftence,  and  to  retrench  their  fu- 
perfluities.  They  began,  therefore,  to  fatirize  the  old 
man,  and  turn  the  fimplicity  of  his  maimers  into  ridi¬ 
cule.  Among  the  marks  of  avarice  recorded  of  him, 
he  is  faid  to  have  groaned  upon  having  an  expend  ve  foup 
ferved  up  to  his  table  ;  he  is  faid  to  have  prefented  to 
his  fteward,  for  his  fidelity,  a  plate  of  beans  ;  a  famous 
player  upon  the  flute,  named  Canus ,  having  greatly  de¬ 
lighted  him,  it  is  reported,  that  he  drew  out  his  purfe, 
and  gave  him  five-pence,  telling  him,  that  it  was  pri¬ 
vate  and  not  public  money.  By  fuch  ill-judged  fruga¬ 
lities,  at  fuch  a  time,  Galba  began  to  lofe  his.  populari¬ 
ty  ;  and  he,  who  before  his  acceffion  was  efleemed  by 
all,  being  become  emperor,  was  confidered  with  ridicule 
and  contempt.  But  there  are  fome  circumflances  al¬ 
leged  againft  him,  lefs  equivocal  than  thofe  trifling  ones 
already  mentioned.  Shortly  after  his  coming  to  Rome, 
the  people  were  prefented  with  a  mofl  grateful  fpe&acle, 
which  was  that  of  Locufta,  Elius,  Policletus,  Petro- 
nius,  and  Petinus,  all  the  bloody  miniflers  of  Nero’s 
cruelty,  drawn  in  fetters  through  the  city,  and  public¬ 
ly  executed.  But  Tigellinus,  who  had  been  more  a<ftive 
than  all  the  reft,  was  not  there.  The  crafty  villain  had 
taken  care  for  his  own  fafety,  by  the  largenefs  of  his 
bribes ;  and  though  the  people  cried  out  for  vengeance 
againft  him  at  the  theatre  and  at  the  circus,  yet  the 
emperor  granted  him  his  life  and  pardon.  Helot  us 
the  eunuch,  alfo,  who  had  been  the  inftrument  of  poi- 
foning  Claudius,  efcaped,  and  owed  his  fafety  to  the 
proper  application  of  his  wealth.  Thus,  by  the  ine- 
/  quality  of  his  conduft,  he  became  defpicable  to  his  fub- 
je6ts.  At  one  time  fhewing  himfelf  fevere  and  frugal, 
at  another  remifs  and  prodigal ;  condemning  fome  il- 
luftrious  perfons  without  any  hearing,  and  pardoning 
others  though  guilty  ;  in  fttort,  nothing  was  done  but 


by  the  mediation  of  his  favourites  ;  all  offices  were  ve*  Rome* 
nal,  and  all  punifhments  redeemable  by  money.  V* 

Affairs  were  in  this  unfettled  pofture  at  Rome,  when 
the  provinces  were  yet  in  a  worfe  condition.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  army  in  Spain  in  choofing  an  emperor  in¬ 
duced  the  legions  in  the  other  parts  to  wifh  for  a  limi- 
lar  opportunity.  Accordingly,  many  fedttions  were 
kindled,  and  feveral  fa&ions  promoted  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  but  particularly  in  Germany.  There 
were  then  in  that  province  two  Roman  armies ;  the 
one  which  had  lately  attempted  to.  make  Rufus  Virgin 
nius  emperor,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
which  was  commanded  by  his  lieutenant ;  the  other 
commanded  by  Vitellius,  who  long  had  an  .  ambition 
to  obtain  the  empire  for  himfelf.  The  former  of  thefe 
armies  defpifing  their  prefent  general,  and  confidering 
themfelves  as  fufpe&ed  by  the  emperor  for  having 
been  the  laft  to  acknowledge  his  title,  refolved  now  to..  * 
be  foremoft  in  denying  it.  Accordingly,  when  they 
were  fummoned,  to  take  the  oaths  of  homage  and  fide¬ 
lity,  they  refufed  to  acknowledge  any  other  commands 
but  thofe  of  the  fenate.  This  refufal  they  backed  by 
a  meffage  of  the  praetorian, bands,  importing,  that  they 
were  refolved  not  to  acquiefce  in  the  ele&ion  of  an  em¬ 
peror  created  in  Spain,  and  defiring  that  the  fenate 
fhould  proceed  to  a  new  choice. 

Galba  being  informed  of  this  commotion,  was  fen~. 
fible,  that,  befides  his  age,  he  was  lefs  refpefted  for 
want  of  an  heir.  He  refolved  therefore  to  put  what 
he  had  formerly  defigned  in  .execution,  and  to  adopt 
fome  perfon  whofe  virtues  might  deferve  fuch  advance*- 
ment,  and  protect  his  declining  age  from  danger.  His 
favourites  underftanding  his  determination,  inftantly 
refolved  to  give  him  an  heir  of  their  own  choofing  ;  fo, 
that  there  arofe  a  great  contention  among  them  upon 
this  occafion.  Otho  made  warm  application  for  him- 
felf ;  alleging  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  the  em¬ 
peror,  as  being  the  firft  man  of  note  who  came  to 
his  affiftance  when  he  had  declared  againft  Nero. 
However,  Galba,  being  fully  refolved  to  confult  the 
public  good  alone,  reje&ed  his  fuit ;  and  on  a  day  ap¬ 
pointed  ordered  Pifo  Eucinianus  to  attend  him.  The 
chara&er  given  by  hiftorians  of  Pifo  is,  that*  he  was 
every  way  worthy  of  the  honour  defigned  him.  He 
was  noway  related  to  Galba ;  and  had  no>  other  inte- 
reft  but  merit  to  recommend  him  to  his  favour.  Taking 
this  youth  therefore  by  the  hand,  in  the  prefence  of 
his  friends,  he  adopted  him  to  fucceed  in  the  empire, 
giving  him  the  moll  whole  fome  leffons  for  guiding  his 
future  condudl.  Pifo’s  condu£l  fhowed  that  he  was 
higldy  deferving  this  diftin£lion  :  in  all  his  deportment 
there  appeared  fuch  modefty,  firmnefs,  and  equality  of 
mind,  as  befpoke  him  rather  capable  of  difeharging, 
than  ambitious  of  obtaining,  his  prefent  dignity.  But 
the  army  and  the  fenate  did  not  feem  equally  difinte- 
refted  upon  this  occafion ;  they  had  been  fo  long  ufed  to 
bribery  and  corruption,  that  they  could  now  bear  no 
emperor  who  was  not  in  a  capacity  of  fatisfying  their 
avarice.  The  adoption  therefore  of  Pifo  was  but  cold-  , 
ly  received  ;  for  his  virtues  were  no  recommendation  in 
a  nation  of  univerfal  depravity.  318 

Otho  now  finding  his  hopes  of  adoption  wholly  frit*  Othodty 
flrated,  and  ftill  further  ft imula ted  by  the  immenfe  load  j 
of  debt  which  he  had  contradled  by  his  riotous  way  Qf  * eror* 
living,  refolved  upon  obtaining  the  empire  by  force, 
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fiRCC  he  could  not  by  peaceable  fueceiflion. 
his  circumftances  were  fo  very  defperate,  that  he  was 
heard  to  fay,  that  it  was  equal  to  him  whether  he  fell 
by  his  enemies  in  the  field  or  by  his  creditors  in  the 
city.  He  therefore  raifed  a  moderate  fum  of  money, 
by  felling  his  intereft  to  a  .perfon  who  wanted  a  place  ; 
and  with  this  bribed  two  fubaltern  officers  in  the  prae¬ 
torian  bands,  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  largeffes  by 
promifes  and  plaufible  pretences.  Having  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  in  lefs  than  eight  days,  corrupted  the  fidelity  of 
the  foldiers,  he  dole  fecretly  from  the  emperor  while 
he  was  facrificing  ;  and  affembling  the  foldiers,  in  a 
ihort  fpeech  Urged  the  cruelties  and  avarice  of  Galba. 
Finding  thefe  his  inve&ives  received  with  univerfal 
fiiouts  by  the  whole  army,  he  entirely  threw  off  the 
mafk,  and  avowed  his  intentions  of  dethroning  him. 
The  foldiers  being  ripe  for  fedition,  immediately  fe- 
conded  his  views:  taking  Otho  upon  their  fhoulders,  they 
inftantly  proclaimed  him  emperor ;  and,  to  ftrike  the 
citizens  with  terror,  carried  him  with  their  fwords  drawn 
into  the  camp. 

Galba,  in  the  mean  time,  being  informed  of  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  army,  feemed  utterly  confounded,  and  in 
want  of  fufficient  refolution  to  face  an  event  which  he 
fhould  have  long  forefeen.  In  this  manner  the  poor  old 
man  continued  wavering  and  doubtful ;  till  at  laft,  be¬ 
ing  deluded  by  a  falfe  report  of  Otho’s  being  (lain,  he 
rode  into  the  forum  in  complete  armour,  attended  by 
many  of  his  followers.  Juft  at  the  fame  inftant  a 
body  of  horfe  fent  from  the  camp  to  deffroy  him  en¬ 
tered  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  each  party  prepared 
for  the  encounter.  For  fome  time  hoftilities  were  fuf- 
pended  on  each  fide  ;  Galba,  confufed  and  irrefolute, 
and  his  antagonifts  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  bafenefs 
of  their  enterprife.  At  length,  however,  finding  the 
emperor  in  fome  meafure  deferted  by  his  adherents, 
they  rufiied  in  upon  him,  trampling  under  foot  the 
crowds  of  people  that  then  filled  the  forum.  Galba  fee¬ 
ing  them  approach,  feemed  to  recoiled!  all  his  former 
fortitude  ;  and  bending  his  head  forward,  bid  the  affaf- 
fins  ftrike  it  off  if  it  were  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
This  was  quickly  performed ;  and  his  head  being  fet 
upon  the  point  of  a  lance,  was  preferred  to  Otho,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  contemptuoufiy  cariied  round  the  camp ; 
his  body  remaining  expofed  in  the  ftreets  till  it  was  bu¬ 
ried  by  one  of  his  flaves.  He  died  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  feven  months. 

No  fooner  was  Galba  thus  murdered,  than  the  fe- 
pate  and  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  camp,  contend¬ 
ing  who  ffiould  be  foremoft  in  extolling  the  virtues  of 
the  new  emperor,  and  depreffing  the  chara&er  of  him 
they  had  fo  unjuftly  deftroyed.  Each  laboured  to  ex¬ 
cel  the  reft  in  his  inftances  of  homage  ;  and  the  lefs  his 
affedtions  were  for  him,  the  more  did  he  indulge  all 
the  vehemence  of  exaggerated  praife.  Otho  finding 
himfelf  furrounded  by  congratulating  multitudes,  im¬ 
mediately  repaired  to  the  fenate,  where  he  received  the 
titles  ufually  given  to  the  emperors  ;  and  from  thence 
returned  to  the  palace,  feemingly  refolved  to  reform  his 
life,  and  affume  manners  becoming  the  greatnefs  of  his 
ilatfon. 

He  began  his  reign  by  a  fignal  inftance  of  clemen¬ 
cy,  in  pardoning  Marius  Celfus,  who  had  been  highly 
favoured  by  Galba  ;  and  not  contented  with  barely  for- 
giving,  he  advanced  him  to  the  higheft  honours ;  af- 
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In  fadf,  ferting,  that  u  fidelity  deferved  every  reward.0  This  Rome, 
ad!  of  clemency  was  followed  by  another  of  juftice,  “ 1 "V 
equally  agreeable  to  the  people.  Tigellinus,  Nero's  fa¬ 
vourite,  he  who  had  been  the  promoter  of  ail  his  cruel¬ 
ties,  was  now  put  to  death  ;  and  all  fuch  as  had  been 
unjuftly  banilhed,  01*  (tripped,  at  his  mitigation, ^during 
Nero's  reign,  were  reitored  to  their  country  and  for¬ 
tunes.  ... 

In  the  mean  time,  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany  Vitelliu* 
having  been  purchafed  by  the  large  gifts  and  fpecious  rcv°lts* 
promifes  of  Vitellius  their  general,  were  at  length  in¬ 
duced  to  proclaim  him  emperor  ;  and  regardlefs  of  the 
fenate,  declared  that  they  had  an  equal  right  to  ap¬ 
point  to  that  high  ftation  with  the  cohorts  at  Rome. 

The  news  of  this  condudl  in  the  army  foon  fpread  con- 
fternation  throughout  Rome  ;  but  Otho  was  particu¬ 
larly  ftruck  with  the  account,  as  being  apprehenfive 
that  nothing  but  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  could 
decide  a  conteft  of  which  his  own  ambition  only  was 
the  caufe.  He  now  therefore  fought  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Vitellius;  but  this  not  fucceeding,  both 
Tides  began  their  preparations  for  war.  News  being 
received  that  Vitellius  was  upon  his  march  to  Italy, 

Otho  departed  from  Rome  with  a  vaft  army  to  oppofe 
him.  But  though  he  was  very  powerful  with  regard 
to  numbers,  his  men,  being  little  ufed  to  war,  could 
not  be  relied  on.  He  feemed  by  his  behaviour  fen- 
fible  of  the  difproportion  of  his  forces  ;  and  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  tortured  with  frightful  dreams  and  the 
moil  uneafy  apprehenfions.  It  is  alfo  reported  by 
fome,  that  one  night  fetching  many  profound  fighs  in 
his  deep,  his  fervants  ran  haftily  to  his  bed-fide,  and 
found  him  ftretched  on  the  ground.  He  alleged  he 
had  feen  the  ghoft  of  Galba,  which  had,  in  a  threaten¬ 
ing  manner,  beat  and  pufhed  him  from  the  bed ;  and 
he  afterwards  ufed  many  expiations  to  appeafe  it.  How¬ 
ever  this  be,  he  proceeded  with  a  great  (how  of  cou¬ 
rage  till  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Brixellum,  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Po,  where  he  remained,  fending  his  forces  before 
him  under  the  condudl  of  his  generals  Suetonius  and 
Celfus,  who  made  what  hade  they  could  to  give  the 
enemy  battle.  The  army  of  Vitellius,  which  confided 
of  70,000  men,  was  commanded  by  his  ‘generals  Va- 
lens  and  Cecina,  he  himfelf  remaining  in  Gaul  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  up  the  reft  of  his  forces.  Thus  both  fides 
haftened  to  meet  each  other  with  fo  much  animofity 
and  precipitation,  that  three  confiderable  battles  were 
fought  in  the  fpace  of  three  days.  One  near  Placentia, 
another  near  Cremona,  and  a  third  at  a  place  called 
Cajlor ;  in  all  which  Otho  had  the  advantage.  But 
thefe  fucceffes  were  but  of  fhort -lived  continuance  ;  for 
Valens  and  Cecina,  who  had  hitherto  adled  feparately, 
joining  their  forces,  and  reinforcing  their  armies  with 
frefh  Tupplies,  refolved  to  come  to  a  general  engage¬ 
ment.  Otho,  who  by  this  time  had  joined  his  army  Qtho^de- 
at  a  little  village  called  Bedrtacum ,  finding  the  enemy,  feated  at 
notwithftanding  their  late  Ioffes,  inclined  to  come  to  a  Bedriacuia- 
battle,  refolved  to  call  a  council  of  war  to  determine 
upon  the  proper  meafures  to  be  taken.  His  generals 
were  of  opinion  to  protrad  the  war  :  but  others,  whofe 
inexperience  had  given  them  confidence,  declared,  that 
nothing  but  a  battle  could  relieve  the  miferies  of  the 
(late  ;  protefting,  that  Fortune,  and  all  the  gods,  with 
the  divinity  of  the  emperor  himfelf,  favoured  the  de- 
fign,  and  would  undoubtedly  profper  the  enterprife# 
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In  this  advice  Otho  acquiefced  :  he  had  been  for  fonie 
'  time  fo  uneafv  under  the  war,  that  he  feemed  willing 
to  exchange  fufpenfe  for  danger.  However,  he  was  fo 
furrounded  with  flatterers,  that  he  was  prohibited  from 
being  perfonally  prefent  in  the  engagement,  but  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  referve  himfelf  for  the  fortune  of  the 
empire,  and  wait  the  event  at  Brixellum.  The  affairs 
of  both  armies  being  thus  adjufted,  they  came  to  an 
eno-ao-ement  at  Bedriacum  ;  where,  in  the  beginning, 
thofeon  the  fide  of  Otha  feemed  to  have  the  advan¬ 
tage.  At  length,  the  fuperior  difeipline  of  the  legions 
of  Vitellius  turned  the  fcale  of  viftory.  Otho  s  army 
fled  in  great  coufufion  towards  Bedriacum,  being  pur- 
fued  with  a  miferable  daughter  all  the  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  Otho  waited  for  the  news  of  the 
battle  with  great  impatience,  and  feemed  to  tax  his  mef- 
fengers  with  delay.  The  fir  ft  account  of  his  defeat  was 
brought  him  by  a  common  foldier,  who  had  efcaped 
from  the  field  of  battle.  However,  Otho,  who  was  ftill 
furrounded  by  flatterers,  was  delired  to  give  no  credit 
to  a  bafe  fugitive,  who  was  guilty  of  falfehood  only 
to  cover  his  own  cowardice.  The  foldier,  however,  ftill 
perfifted  in  the  veracity  of  his  report;  and,  finding 
none  inclined  to  believe  him,  immediately  fell  upon  his 
i\vord,  and  expired  at  the  emperor’s  feet.  Otho  was 
fo  much  ftruck  with  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he 
cried  out,  that  he  would  caufe  the  ruin  of  no  more 


marched  through  the  ftreets  mounted  on  horfeback,  all 
in  armour  ;  the  fenate  and  people  going  before  him,  as 
if  the  captives  of  his  late  vi&ory.  He  the  next  day 
made  the  fenate  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  magnified  Ins 
own  actions,  and  prom i fed  them  extraordinary  advan¬ 
tages  from  his  adminiftration.  He  then  harangued  the 
people,  who,  being  now  long  accuftomed  to  flatter  all 
in  authority,  highly  applauded  and  blefled  their  new 
emperor. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  foldiers  being  permitted  to  fa- 
tiate  themfelves  in  the  debaucheries  of  the  city,  grew 
totally  unfit  for  war.  The  principal  affairs  of  the  ftate 
were  managed  by  the  loweft  wretches.  Vitellius,  moie 
abandoned  than  they,  gave  himfelf  up  to  all  kinds  of 
luxury  and  profufenefs  :  but  gluttony  was  his  favourite 
vice,  fo  that  be  brought  himfelf  to  a  habit  of  vomit¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  renew  his  meals  at  pleafure.  His  en¬ 
tertainments,  though  feldom  at  his  own  coft,  were  pio- 
digioufly  expenfive  ;  lie  frequently  invited  himfelf  to 
the  tables  of  his  fubje&s,  breakfafting  with  one,  dining 
with  another,  and  flipping  with  a  third,  all  in  the  fame 
day.  The  moft  memorable  of  thefe  entertainments 
was  that  made  for  him  by  his  brother  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome.  In  this  were  ferved  up  2000  feveral  difhes  oi 
fifh,  and  70CC  of  fowl,  of  the  moft  valuable  kinds. 
But  in  one  particular  difli  he  feemed  to  have  outdone 
all  the  former  profuiion  of  the  moft  luxurious  Romans. 
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c r  ed  out  that  he  would  cauie  uie  rum  ui  nu  muiv  .  V  .  .  .  „  , 

fuch  valiant  ar.d  worthy  foldiers,  but  would  end  the  This  difn,  which  was  of  fuel,  magnitude  as  to  be  called 
/i  1  n  n  -  1  .1 _ r. _ thp  fi  h!A  rf  IVUntrun.  was  filled  with  ail  olio  made  fiom 


conteft  the  fhorteft  way  ;  and  therefore  having  exhort¬ 
ed  his  followers  to  fubmit  to  Vitellius,  lie  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life. 

It  was  no  fooner  known  that  Otho  had  killed  lum- 
felf,  than  all  the  foldiers  repaired  to  Virginius,  the 
commander  of  the  German  legions,  earneftly  intreating 
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him  to  take  upon  him  the  reins  of  government ;  or  at  kitchen  1 
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the  JUe/d  cf  Minerva,  was  filled  with  an  olio  made  from 
the  founds  of  the  fifti  called  [earn,  the  brains  of  phea- 
fants  and  woodcock?,  the  tongues  of  the  moft  coftly 
birds,  and  the  fpawn  of  lampreys  brought  from  the  Car¬ 
pathian  fea.  In  order  to  eook  this  difli  properly,  a  fur¬ 
nace  was  built  in  the  fields,  as  it  was  too  large  for  any 


to  contain  it. 
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leaft,  intreating  his  mediation  with  the  generals  of  Vi- 
tellius  in  their  favour.  Upon  his  declining  their  requeft, 
Rubrius  Gallus,  a  perfon  of  confiderable  note,  under¬ 
took  their  embaffy  to  the  generals  of  the  conquering  ar¬ 
my  ;  and  foon  after  obtained  a  pardon  for  all  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  Otho. 

Vitellius  was  immediately  after  declared  emperor  by 
the  fenate  ;  and  received  the  marks  of  diftin&ion  which 
were  now  accuftomed  to  follow  the  appointment  of  the 
ftrongeft  fide.  At  the  fame  time,  Italy  was  feverely 
diftreffed  by  the  foldiers,  who  committed  fuch  out¬ 
rages  as  exceeded  all  the  oppreffions  of  the  moft  calami¬ 
tous  war.  Vitellius,  who  was  yet  in  Gaul,  refolved,  be¬ 
fore  he  fet  out  for  Rome,  to  punifti  the  praetorian  co¬ 
horts,  who  had  been  the  inftruments  of  all  the  late  dif- 
turbances  in  the  ftate.  He  therefore  caufed  them  to 


In  this  maimer  did  Vitellius  proceed  ;  fo  that  Jofe- 
phus  tells  us,  if  he  had  reigned  long,  the  whole  empire 
would  not  have  been  fufficient  to  have  maintained  his 
gluttony.  All  the  attendants  of  his  court  fought  to 
raife  themfelves,  not  by  their  virtues  and  abilities,  but 
the  fumptuoufnefs  of  their  entertainments.  1  his  pro¬ 
digality  produced  its  attendant,  want;  and  that,  in  turn, 
gave  rife  to  cruelty. 

Thofe  who  had  formerly  been  his'affociates  were 
now  ileftroyed  without  mercy.  Going  te  vifit  one  of 
them  in  a  violent  fever,  he  mingled  poiion  with  Ins 
water,  and  delivered  it  to  him  with  his  own  hands.  He 
never  pardoned  thofe  money-lenders  who  came  to  de¬ 
mand  payment  of  his  former  debts.  One  of  the  num¬ 
ber  coming  to  falute  him,  he  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  carried  off  to  execution  ;  but  fhortly  after,  com- 


turbances  m  the  ltate.  tie  therefore  cameo  mem  to  lu  uc  w  ~  ’  .  ,  U  ,  •  j 

be  difarmed,  and  deprived  of  the  name  and  honour  of  manding  him  to  be  broug  it  ac  ,  w  en  , 
foldiers.  He  alfo  ordered  150  of  thofe  who  were  moft  ants  thought  It  was  to  pardon  the :  unhappy  credito '  • 
guilty  to  be  put  to  death.  Vitellius  gave  them  foon  to  underflood  that  it  was 

As  he  approached  towards  Rome,  he  puffed  through  merely  to  have  the  plea  ui  e  o  ee  tng  is  y 
the  towns  with  all  imaginable  fplendor  ;  his  p adage  by  his  torments.  Having  condemned  another  to  death,  he 
water  was  in  painted  galleys,  adorned  with  garlands  of  executed  his  two  fons  with  him,  only  .or  their  preiu- 
flowers,  and  profufely  furnifhed  with  the  greateft  deli-  ming  to  intercede  for  their  father.  A  Koman  knigli. 

cacies.  In  his  journey  there  was  neither  order  nor  difei-  being  dragged  away  to  execution,  and  crying  ou  la 
pline  among  his  foldiers  ;  they  plundered  wherever  they  he  had  made  the  emperor  his  heir,  ite  ius  .man  e 
came  with  impunity  ;  and  he  feemed  no  way  difpleafed  to  fee  the  will,  where  finding  himfe  joint  eir  Y1  * 
with  the  licentioufnefs  of  their  behaviour.  another,  he  ordered  both  to  be  executed,  t  iat  e  mig 

Upon  liis  arrival  at  Rome,  he  entered  the  city,  not  enjoy  the  legacy  without  a  partner, 
as  a  place  he  came  to  govern  with  juftice,  but  as  a  town  By  the  continuance  of  fuch  vices  an  crue  ties  as 
that  became  his  own  by  the  laws  of  conqueft.  He  thefe  he  became  odious  to  all  mankind,  an  t  e  ^ro^ 
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Reme.  logers  began  to  prognofticate  his  ruin.  A  writing  was 

v -  jfet  up  in  the  forum  to  this  effect :  “  We,  in. the  name 

of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  give  Vitellius  warning,  to  de¬ 
part  this  life  by  the  kalends  of  October.* *  Viteliius, 
on  his  part,  received  this  information  with  terror,  and 
ordered  all  the  aftrologers  to  be  banifhed  from  .  Rome. 
An  old  woman  having  foretold,  that  if  he  lurvived  bis 
mother,  lie  fhould  reign  many  years  in  liappinefs  and 
Security,  this  gave  him  a  deiire  of  putting  her  to 
death  ;  which  he  did,  by  refilling  herYuftenance,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence,  of  its  being  prejudicial  to  her  health. 
But  he  foon  faw  the  futility  of  relying  upon  fuch  vain 
prognostications ;  for  his  tokliers,  by  their  ^  cruelty 
317  and  rapine,  having  become  infupportable  to  tne  inha- 
Vdjailan  bitants  of  Rome,  the  legions  of  the  Eaft,  who  had  at 
proclaimed  aCquiefced  in  his  dominion,  began  to  revolt,  and 
emperor.  /]10rtly  after  unanimoufly  refolved  to  make  Vefpafian  em¬ 
peror. 

Vefpafian,  who  was  appointed  commander,  againfl 
the  rebellious  Jews,  had  reduced  moll  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  except  Jerufalem,  to  fubje&ion.  The  death  of 
Nero,  however,  had  at  fir  ft  interrupted  the  prog  refs 
of  his  arms,  and  the  fuccefiion  of  Galba  gave  a  tempo¬ 
rary  check  to  his  conquefls,  as  he  was  obliged  to  fend 
his  fori  Titus  to  Rome,  to  receive  that  emperor’s  com¬ 
mands.  Titus,  however,  was  fo  long  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  that  he  received  news  of  Galba’s  death 
before  he  fet  fail.  He  then  refolved  to  continue  neuter 
during  the  civil  w  ars  between  Otho  and  Vitellius  ;  and 
when  the  latter  prevailed,  he  gave  him  his  .  homage 
with  reluftance.  But  being  deiirous  of  acquiring  re¬ 
putation,  though  lie  diOikcd  the  government,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  lay  fiege  to  Jerufalem,  and  actually  made 
preparations  for  that  great  undertaking,  when  lie  was 
given  to  underftand  that  Viteliius  was  detefted  by  all 
ranks  in  the  empire.  Thefe  murmurings  increafed 
every  day,  while  Vefpafian  fecretly  endeavoured  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  difeontents  of  the  army.  By  thefe  means 
they  began  at  length  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him  as  the 
perfon  The  moil  capable  and  willing  to.  terminate,  the 
miferies  of  his  country,  and  put  a  period  to  the  inju¬ 
ries  it  fuffered.  Not  only  the  legions  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  but  thofe  in  Maefia  and  Pannonia,  came  to  the 
fame  refolution,  fo  that  they  declared  themfelves  for 
Vefpafian.  He  was  aho  without  his  own  confent  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  at  Alexandria,  the  army  there  con¬ 
firming  it  with  extraordinary  applaule,  and  paying 
their  accnilomed  homage.  Still,  however,  Vefpafian 
feemed  to  decline  the  honour  done  him  ;  till  at  length 
his  foldiers  compelled  him,  with  their  threats  of  imme¬ 
diate  death,  to  accept  a  title  which,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  he  wifhed  to  enjoy.  He  now,  therefore,  called  a 
council  of  war :  where  it  was  refolved,  that  his  fon  Ti¬ 
tus  fhould  carry  on  the  war  againfl  the  Jews  ;  and  that 
Mutianns,  one  of  his  generals,  fhould,  with  the  greatefl 
part  of  liis  legions,  enter  Italy  ;  while  Vefpafian  himfelf 
fhould  levy  forces  in  all  parts  of  the  eaft,  in  order  to 
reinforce  them  in  cafe  of  neceffity. . 

During  thefe  preparations,  Vitellius,  though  buried  in 
floth  and  luxury,  was  refolved  to  make  an  effort  to  de¬ 
fend  the  empire  ;  wherefore  his  chief  commanders, 
Valens  and  Cecina,  were  ordered  to  make  all  poffible 
preparations  to  refill  the  invaders.  The  in  ft  army,  that 
entered  Italy  with  an  hoftile  intention  was  under  the 
command  of  Antonins  Primus,  who  v/as  met  by  Ce- 
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cina  near  Cremona.  A  battle  was  expc&cd  to  enfue  ; 
but  a  negociation  taking  place,  Cecilia  was  prevailed 
upon  to  change  fides.  and  declare  for  Vefpafian.  His 
army,  however,  quickly  repented  of  what  they  had 

done  ;  and  imprifoning  their  general,  attacked  Anto-  _ 

nius,  though  without  a  leader.  The  engagement  con- Vitellius 
tinned  during  the  whole  night  :  in  the  morning,  after  adefeated* 
fhort  repaft,  both  armies  engaged  a  fecond  time  ;  when 
the  foldiers  of  Antonius  faluting  the  rifing  fun,  accord¬ 
ing  to  cuflom,  the  Vitellians  fuppoilng  that  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  new  reinforcements,  betook  themielves  to  flight, 
with  the  lofs  of  30,000  men.  Shortly  after,  freeing 
their  general  Cecina  from  prifon,  they  pi  evaded  upon 
him  to  intercede  with  the  conquerors  for  pardon  ;  which 
they  obtained,  though  not  without  the  moft  horrid  bar¬ 
barities  committed  upon  Cremona,  the  city  to  which 
they  had  retired  for  fhelter. 

When  Vitellius  wa3  informed  of  the  defeat  of  his 
army,  his  former  infolence  was  converted  into  an  ex¬ 
treme  of  timidity  and  irrefolution.  At  length  he  com- 
manded  Julius  Pnlcus  and  Alphenus  Varus,  with 
fome  forces  that  were  in  readinefs,  to  guard  the  paffes 
of  the  Apennines,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  march  to 
Rome  ;  referving  the  principal  body  of  his  army  to- 
fecure  the  city,  under  the  command  of  Ins  brother 
Lucius.  But  being  pevfuaded  to  repair  to  his  army  ia 
perfon,  his  prefence  only  ferved  to  inertafe  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  foldiers.  He  there  appeared  irrefolute, 
and  ft  ill  luxurious,  without  counfel  or  conduit,  igno¬ 
rant  of  war,  and  demanding  from  others  thofe  in- 
ftrudtions  which  it  was  his  duty  to  give.  After  a  fhort 
continuance  in  the  camp,  and  underftanding  the  revolt 
of  his  fleet,  he  returned  once  more  to  Rome  :  but 
every  day  only  ferved  to  render  his  affairs  ftill  more 
defperate  ;  till  at  laft  he  made  offers  to  Vefpafian  of 
refigning  the  empire,  provided  his  life  were  granted, 
and  a  fufficient  revenue  for  his  fapport.  In  order  to 
enforce  his  requeft,  he  iffued  from  his  palace  in  deep 
mourning,  with  all  his  domeftics  weeping  round  him. 

He  then  went  to  offer  the  fword  of  juftice  to  Cecilius,. 
the  con  fill ;  which  he  refufing,  the  abject  .emperor 
prepared  to  lay  down  the  enfigns  of  the  empire  in 
the  temple  of  Concord.  But  being  interrupted  by 
fome,  who  cried  out,  That  he  himfelf  was  Concord, 
he  refolved,  upon  fo  weak  an  encouragement,  ftill  to 
maintain  his  power,  and  immediately  prepared  for  his 
defence. 

During  this  fluctuation  of  counfels,  one  Sabinus, 
who  had& advifed  Vitellius  to  refign,  perceiving  his  de¬ 
fperate  fit  nation,  refolved,  by  a  bold  ftep,  to  oblige  *£9 
Vefpafian,  and  accordingly  feized  upon  the  Capitol.  The  Capb 
But  he  was  premature  iu  his  attempt  3  for  the  foldiers tol  burnt, 
of  Vitellius  attacked  him  with  great  fury,  and,  prevail¬ 
ing  by  their  numbers,  foon  laid  that  beautiful  build¬ 
ing  in  afhes.  During  this  dreadful  conflagration,  Vi¬ 
tellius  was  feafting  in  the  palace  of  Tiberius,  and  be¬ 
holding  all  the  horrors  of  the  affault  with  great  fatis- 
fndlion.  Sabinus  was  taken  prifoner,  and  fhortly  after 
executed  by  the  emperor’s  command.  Young  Domitian, 
his  nephew,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  efcaped  by 
flight,  in  the  habit  of  a  prieft ;  and  all  the  reft  who 
furvived  the  fire  were  put  to  the  fword. 

But  this  fuccefs  ferved  little  to  improve  the  affairs  of  -  - 
Vitellius.  He  vainly  fent  meffenger  after  meffenger  to 
bring  Vefpafian’s  general,  Antonius,  to  a  compofitiorw 
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This  commander  gave  no  anfwer  to  his  requefts,  but 
ftill  continued  his  march  towards  Rome.  Being  arri¬ 
ved  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  forces  of  Vitellius 
were  refolved  upon  defending  it  to  the  utmoft  extre¬ 
mity.  It  was  attacked  on  three  fides  with  the  utmoft 
fury;  while  the  army  within,  Rallying  upon  the  befie- 
gers,  defended  it  with  equal  obftinacy.  The  battle  laft- 
ed  a  whole  day,  till  at  laft  the  bcfieged  were  driven  into 
the  city,  and  a  dreadful  daughter  -madeof  them  in  all 
the  ftreets,  which  they  vainly  attempted  to  defend.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  citizens  flood  by,  looking  on  as 
both  fides  fought;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  theatre, 
clapped  their  hands;  at  one  rime  encouraging  one  par¬ 
ty,  and  again  the  other.  As  either  turned  their  backs, 
the  citizens  would  then  fall  upon  them  in  their  places 
of  refuge,  and  fo  kill  -and  plunder  them  without  mercy. 
But  what  was  ftill  more  remarkable,  during  thefe 
dreadful  daughters  both  within  and  without  the  city, 
the  people  would  not  be  prevented  from  celebrating 
one  of  their  riotous  feafts,  called  the  Saturnalia;  fo 
that  at  one  time  might  have  been  feen  *a  ftrange  mix¬ 
ture  of  mirth  andunifery,  of  cruelty  and  lewdnefs  ;  in 
one  place,  buryings  and  daughters  ;  in  another,  drunk- 
ennefs  and  feafting  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  horrors  of  a  ci¬ 
vil  war,  and  all  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  moil  abandon¬ 
ed  feeurity’! 

During; this  complicated  fcene  of  mifery,  Vitellius 
retired  privately  to  his  wife’s  houfe,  upon  mount  Aven- 
•  tine,  defigning  that  night  to  fly  to  the  army  com¬ 
manded  by  his  brother  at  Tarracina.  But,  quite  in¬ 
capable,  through  fear,  of  forming  any  refolution,  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  returned"  again  to  his  palace, 
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overtaken  by  his  unmerciful  purfuers.  But  not  only  the  fcanw* 
enemy  differed  in  this  manner,  but  many  of  the  citi-  — 
zens,  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  foldiers,  were  drag¬ 
ged  from  their  houfes,  and  killed  without  any  form  of 
trial.  The  Beat  of  their  refentment  being  fome  what 
abated,  they  next  Began  to  feek  for  plunder;  and  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  fearching  for  the  enemy,  left  no  place 
without  marks  of  their  rage  or  rapacity.  Befides  the 
foldiers,  the  lower  rabble  joined  in  thefe  deteftablc 
outrages  ;  fome  Haves  came  and  difcovered  the  riches 
of  their  mailers  ;  fome  were  dete&ed  by  their  neareft 
friends  ;  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  outciy  and  la¬ 
mentation  ;  infomuch,  that  the  former  ravages  of  Oth® 
and  Vitellius  were  now  confidered  as  flight  evils  in  com¬ 
panion. 

At  length,  however,  upon  the  arrival  of  Mutianus, 
general  to  Vefpafian,  thefe  (laughters  ceafed,  and  the 
ftate  began  to  wear  the  appearance  of  former  tran- 
quillity.  Vefpafian  was  declared  emperor  by  the  una- Vefpafian 
nimous  confent  both  of  the  fenate  and  the  army*  andPrecla*me4 
dignified  with  all  thofe  titles,  which  now  followed  ra.^nPeror°f 
ther  the  power  than  the  merit  of  thofe  who  were  ap-  °mC* 
pointed  to  govern.  MefiTengers  were  difpatched  to  him 
into  Egypt,  deliring  his  return,  and  teftifying  the  ut¬ 
moft  deiire  for  his  government.  However,  the  winter 
being  dangerous  for  failing,  he  deferred  his  voyage  to 
a  more  convenient  feafon.  Perhaps,  alfo,  the  diften- 
fions  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  retarded  his  return 
to  Rome  ;  for  one  Claudius  Civilis,  in  Lower  Ger-Revok^of 
many,  excited  his  countrymen  to  revolt,  and  deftroyedClaudiUi 
the  Roman  garrifons,  which  were  placed  in  different civilis* 
parts  of  that  province.  But,  to  give  his  rebellion  an 


now  void  and  defolate  ;  all  his.flavea  forfaking  him  in  air  of  juftice,  he  caufed  his  army  to  fwear  allegiance  to 
his  diftrefs,  and  purpofely  avoiding  his  prefence.  There,  Vefpafian,  until  he  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to 
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after  wandering  for  fome  time  quite  difconfolate,  and 
fearing  the  face  of  every  creature  he  met,  he  hid  him¬ 
felf  in  an  obfeure  corner,  from  whence  he  was  foon  ta¬ 
ken  by  a  party  of  the  conquering  foldiers.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  willing  to  ada  a  few  hours  more  to  his  miferable 
life,  he  begged  to  be  kept  in  prifon  till  the  arrival  of 
Vefpafian  at  Rome,  pretending  that  he  had  fecrets  of 
importance  to  difeover.  But  liis  intreaties  were  vain  : 
the  foldiers  binding  his  hands  behind  him,  and  throw¬ 
ing  an  halter  round  his  neck,  led  him  along,  half  na¬ 


rrow  off  the  malk.  When  he  thought  himfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful,  he  difclaimed  all  fubmiflion  to  the 
Roman  government ;  and  having  overcome  one  or  two 
of  the  lieutenants  of  the  empire,  and  being  joined  by 
fiich  of  the  Romans  as  refufed  obedience  to  the  new 
emperor,  he  boldly  advanced  to  give  Cerealis,  Vefpafi- 
an’s  general,  battle.  In  the  beginning  of  this  engage¬ 
ment,  he  feemed  fuccefsful,  breaking  the  Roman  le¬ 
gions,  and  putting  their  cavalry  to  flight.  But  at 
length  Cerealis  by  his  condudl  turned  the  fate  of  the 
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ked,  into  the  public  forum,  upbraiding  him,  as  they  day,  and  not  only  routed  the  enemy,  but  took  and  de» 
■proceeded,  with  all  thofe  bitter  reproaches  their  ma-  ftroyed  their  camp.  This  engagement,  however,  was 
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lice  could  fuggeft,  or  his  own  cruelties  deferve.  They 
alfo  tied  his  hair  backwards,  as  was  ufual  with  the 
moft  infamous  malefaftors,  and  held  the  point  of  a  fword 
under  his  chin,  to  prevent  his  hiding  his  face  from  the 
public.  Some  call  dirt  and  filth  upon  him  as  he  paf- 
fed,  others  ftiuck  him  with  their  hands  ;  fome  ridiculed 
tlie  defe&s  of  his  perion,  his  red  fiery  face,  and  the  e- 
normous  greatnefs  of  his  belly.  At  length,  being  come 
-to  the  place  of  punifhment,  they  killed  him  with  many 
blows  ;  and  then  dragging  the  dead  body  through  the 
ftreets  with  an  hook,  they  threw  it,  with  all  poflible  ig¬ 
nominy,  into  the  river  Tiber.  Such  was  the  miferable 
■  end  ot  this  emperor,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  after 
•a  fhort  reign  of  eight  months  and  five  davs 


-their  enemies  throughout  the  city,  while  neither  houfes 
nor  temples  afforded  refuge  to  the  fugitives.  The 
ftreets  and  public  places  were  all  ftrewed  with  dead, 
each  man  lying  flam  where  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be 


not  decifive  ;  feveral  others  enfued  with  doubtful  fuc- 
cefs.  An  accommodation  at  length  took  place.  Ci¬ 
vilis  obtained  peace  for  his  countrymen,  and  pardon  for 
himfelf;  for  the  Roman  empire  was,  at  this  time,  fo 
torn  by  its  own  divifions,  that  the  barbarous  nations 
around  made  incurfioiis  with  impunity,  and  were  fure 
of  obtaining  peace  whenever  they  thought  proper  to 
demand  it. 

During  the  time  of  thefe  commotions  in  Germany,  irruption 
the  Sarmatians,  a  barbarous  nation  in  the  north-caff  of«f  the  Sar* 
the  empire,  fuddenly  paffed  the  river  Ifer,  and  marched nufian8, 
ulto  the  Roman  dominions  with  fuch  celerity  and  fury, 
as  to  deflroy  feveral  garrifons,  and  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Fonteius  Agrippa.  However,  they  were 


Vitelline  ;  cummana  or  ronteius  Agrippa.  ttowever,  they  were 
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into  their  native  forefts ;  where  feveral  attempts  were 
made  to  confine  them  by  garrifons  and  forts,  placed 
along  the  confines  of  their  country.  But  thefe  hardy 
nations,  having  once  found  the  way  into  the  empire. 
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never  after  defifted  from  invading  it  upon  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  till  at  length  they  overran  and  ddlroyed  it  en¬ 
tirely. 

Vefpafian-  continued'  fome  months  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  where  it  is  faid  he  cured  a  blind  and  a  lame 
man  by  touching  them.  Before  he  fet  out  for  Rome, 
he  gave  his  Ton  Titus  the  command  of  the  army  that 
was  to  lay  liege  to  Jerufalem ;  while  he  himfelf  went 
forward,  and  was  met  many  miles  from  Rome  by  all 
the  fenate,  and  near  half  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  the 
fincereft  teftimonies  of  their  joy,  in  having  an  emperor 
of  fuch  great  and  experienced  virtues.  Nor  did  he  in 
the  leaft  difappoint.  their  expectations;  being  equally  af- 
fiduous  in  rewarding  merit,  and  pardoning  his  adverfa- 
ries  ;  in  reforming  the  manners  of  the  citizens,  and  fet- 
ting  them  the  befl  example  in  his  own. 

In  the  mean  time,  Titus  carried  on  the  war  againfl 
the  Jews  with  vigour,  which  ended  in  the  terrible  de- 
ftruCtion  of  the  city,  mentioned  under  the  article  Jews. 
After  which  his  foldiers  would  have  crowned  Titus  as 
conqueror ;  but  he  refufed  the  honour,  alleging  that  he 
was  only  an  inftrument  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  that 
manifeftly  declared  its  wrath  againfl  the  Jews.  At 
Rome,  however,  all  mouths  were  filled  with  the  praifes 
*>f  the  conqueror,  who  had  not  only  (bowed  himfelf  an 
excellent  general,  but  a  courageous  combatant :  his  re¬ 
turn,  therefore,  in  triuniph,  which  he  did  with  his  fa¬ 
ther,  was  marked  with  all  the  magnificence  and  joy  that 
was  in  the  power  of  men  to  exprefs.  All  things  that 
were  efleemed  valuable  or  beautiful  among  men  were 
brought  to  adorn  this  great  occalion.  Among  the  rich 
fpoils  were  expofed  vaft  quantities  of  gold  taken  out  of 
the  temple ;  but  the  book  of  their  law  was  not  the 
Raft  remarkable  amongft  the  magnificent  profufion.  A 
triumphal  arch  was  ere&ed  upon  this  occafion,  on  which 
were  deferibed  alb  the  victories  of  Titus  over  the  Jews, 
which  remains  almoft  entire  to  this  very  day.  Vefpa- 
fian  likewife  built  a  temple  to  Peace,  wherein  were  de- 
pofited  moft  of  the  Jcwifh  fpoils ;  and  having  now  calm¬ 
ed  all  the  commotions  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  he 
fhut  up  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  had  been  open  about 
five  or  fix  years. 

Vefpafian  having  thus  given  fecurity  and  peace  to 
the  empire,  refolved  to  corredl  numberlefs  abufes  which 
had  grown  up  under  the  tyranny  of  his  predeceffors. 
To  effedl  this  with  greater  eafe,  he  joined  Titus  with 
him  in  the  confulfhip  and  tribunitial  power,  and  in  fome 
meafure  admitted  him  a  partner  in  all  the  higheft  offices 
of  the  ftate.  He  began  with  reftraining  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  army,  and  forking  them  back  to  their  pri* 
lline  difeipline.  He  abridged  the  proceffes  that  had 
been  carried  to  an  unreafonable  length  in.  the  courts  of 
juftice.  He  took  care  to  rebuild  fuch  parts  of  the  city 
as  had  fuffered  in  the  late  commotions ;  particularly  the 
Gapitol,  which  had  been  lately  burnt ;  and  which  he 
now  reftored  to  more  than  former  magnificence.  He 
likewife  built  a  famous  amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  to  this  day  an  evidence  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
The  other  ruinous  cities  of  the  empire  alfo  fhared  his 
paternal  care ;  he  improved  fuch  as  were  declining, 
adorned  others,  and  built -many  anew.  In  fuch  adls  as 
thefe  he  paffed  a  long  reign  of  clemency  and  modera¬ 
tion  ;  fo  that  it  is  faid,  no  man  fuffered  by  an  unjuft  or 
a  fevere  decree  during  his  adminiftration. 

Xuiius  Sabinus  feems  to  be  the  only  perfon  who  was 
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treated  with  greater  rigour  than  was  ufual  with  this 
emperor.  Sabinus  was  commander  of  a  fmall  army  in  * 

Gaul,  and  had  declared  himfelf  emperor  upon  the  death  A  ^enture3 
of  Vitellius.  However,  his  army  was  fhortly  after  over- and  death 
come  by  Vefpafian’s  general,  and  he  himfelf  compelled  ofJuliusSa- 
to  feek  fafety  by  flight.  He  for  fome  time  wandered  bmus* 
through  the  Roman  provinces,  without  being  difcover- 
ed:  but  finding  the  purfuit  every  day  become  clofer,  he 
was  obliged  to  hide  himfelf  in  a  cave  ;  in  which  he  re¬ 
mained  concealed  for  no  lefs  than  nine  years,  attended 
all  the  time  by  his  faithful  wife  Empona,  who  provided 
provifions  for  him  by  day,  and  repaired  to  him  by 
night.  However,  {he  was  at  laft  difeovered  in  the 
performance  of  this  pious  office,  and  Sabinus  was  taken 
prifoner  and  carried  to  Rome.  Great  intercefiion  was 
made  to  the  emperor  in  his  behalf:  Empona  herfelf  ap¬ 
pearing  with  her  two  children,  and  imploring  her  huf- 
band’s  pardon.  However,  neither  her  tears  nor  intrea¬ 
ties  could  prevail ;  Sabinus  had  been  too  dangerous  a 
rival  for  mercy  ;  fo  that,  though  fhe  and  her  children 
were  fpared,  her  hufband  fuffered  by  the  executioner. 

But  this  feems  to  be  the  only  inftance  in  which  he  clemency- 
refented  paft  offences.  He  caufed  the  daughter  of  Vi-  nnd  good 
tellius,  his  avowed  enemy,  to  be  married  into  a  noble  qualities  o£S 
family,  and  he  himfelf  provided  her  a  fuitable  fortune. 

One  of  Nero’s  fervants  coming  to  beg  for  pardon  for 
having  once  rudely  thruft  him  out  of  the  palace,  and 
infulted  him  when  in  office,  Vefpafian  only  took  his 
revenge  by  ferving  him  juft  in  the  fame  manner.  When 
any  plots- or  confpiracies  were  formed  againft  him.  he 
difdained  to  punifh  the  guilty,  faying,  That  they  de¬ 
fended  rather  his  contempt  for  their  ignorance,  than  his 
refen tment ;  as  they  feemed  to  envy  him  a  dignity  of 
which  he  daily  experienced  the  uneafinefs.  His  libera¬ 
lity  towards  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  learning,  . 
was  not  lefs  than  his  clemency.  He  fettled  a  conftant 
falary  of  100,000  fefterces  upon  the  teachers  of  rheto¬ 
ric.  He  was  particularly  favourable  to  Jofephus,  the 
Jewifh  hiftorian.  Quintilian  the  orator,  and  Pliny  the 
naturalift,  fiourifhed  in  his  reign,  and  were  highly  efteem- 
ed  by  him.  He  was  no  lefs  an  encourager  of  all  other 
excellencies  in  art ;  and  invited  the  greateft  mailers  and 
artificers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  .making  them  con-  - 
fiderabie  prefents,  as  he  found  occafion.  . 

Yet  all  his  numerous  ads  of  generofity  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  could  not  preferve  his  charader  from  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  rapacity  and  avarice.  He  revived  many  obfo- 
lete  methods  of  taxation  ;  and  even  bought  and  fold 
commodities  himfelf,  in  order  to  increafe  his  fortune; 

He  is  charged  with  advancing  the  moft  avaricious  go¬ 
vernors  to  the  provinces,  in  order  to  {hare  their  plunder 
on  their  return  to  Rome.  He  defeended  to  fome  very 
unufual.and  difhonourable  impoils,  even  to  the  laying 
a  tax  upon  urine.  When  his  fon  Titus  remonftrated  .. 
againft  the  meannefs  of  fuch  a  tax,  Vefpafian  taking  a 
piece  of  money,  demanded  if  the  finell  offended  him; 
and  then  added,  that  this  very  money  was  produced  by 
urine.  Butin'excufe  for  this,  we  muft  obferve,  that 
the  exchequer,  when  Vefpafian  came  to  the  throne, 
was  fo  much  exhaufted,.  that  he  informed  the  fenate 
that  it  would  require  a  fupply  of  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  (of  our  money)  to  re-eftablifh  the  commonwealth. 

This  necefiity  muft  naturally  produce  more  numerous 
and  heavy  taxations  than  the  empire  had  hitherto  expe¬ 
rienced  ;  but  while  the  provinces  were  thus  obliged  to  * 

contribute  - 
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P.om'e,  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  In’s  power,  he  took  every 
precaution  to  ‘provide  for  their  fafety  ;  fo  that  we  find 
but  two  infurre£tions  in  this  reign. — In  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  Antiochus  king  of  Comagena,  hold¬ 
ing  a  private  cofre'fpondence  with  the  Parthians,  the 
declared  enemies  of  Route,  was  taken  prisoner  in  Ci¬ 
licia,  by  Pyrrhus  the  governor,  and  fent  bound  to 
Rome.  But  Vefpalian  geiieroufly  prevented  all  ill 
treatment,  by  giving  him  a  refidence  at  Lacedaemon, 
and  allowing  him  a  revenue  fuitable  to  his  dignity. 
About  the  fame  time  alfo,  the  Alani,  a  barbarous 
people  inhabiting  along  the  river  Tanais,  abandoned 
their  barren  wilds,  and  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Media. 
From  thence  palling  into  Armenia,  after  great  rava¬ 
ges,  they  overthrew  Tiridates,  the  king  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  with  prodigious  daughter.  Titus  was  at  length 
fent  to  chaftife  their  infolence :  but  the  barbarians  re¬ 
tired  at  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army,  loaded  with 
plunder;  being  compelled  to  wait  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  of  renewing  their  irruptions.  Thefe  in- 
curfions,  however,  were  but  a  tranfient  ftorm,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  which  were  foon  repaired  by  the  emperor’s  mo¬ 
deration  and  aflidnity.  We  are  told,  that  he  now 
formed  and  eftablifhed  a  thoufand  nations,  which  had 
fcarcely  before  amounted  to  200.  No  provinces  in  the 
empire  lay  out  of  his  view  and  prote&ion.  He  had, 
during  his  whole  reign,  a  particular  regard  to  Britain  ; 
his  generals,  Petilfus  Cerealis,  and  Julius  Frontinus, 
brought  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland  into  fubje&ion  ; 
and  Agricola,  who  iucceeded  foon  after,  completed 

339  what  they  had  begun.  See  England. 

aTVath  of  In  this  manner,  having  reigned  To  years,  loved  by 

Vefpafun  his  fubje&s,  and  deferring  their  affe&ion,  he  was  fur- 
priied  by  an  indifpofttion  at  Campania,  which  lie  at 
once  declared  would  be  fatal,  crying  out,  in  the  fpirit 
of  Paganifm,  €f  Methinks  I  am  going  to  be  a  god.” 
Removing  from  thence  to  the  city,  and  afterwards  to  a 
country- feat  near  Reate,  he  was  there  taken  with  a  flux, 
which  brought  him  to  the  lail  extremity.  However, 
perceiving  his  end  approach,  and  juft  going  to  expire, 
he  cried  out,  that  an  emperor  ought  to  die  Handing ; 
wherefore,  raifing  hirrfelf  upon  his  feet,  he  expired  in 

340  the  hands  of  thofe  that  fuftained  him. 

Titus  iuc-  Titus  being  joyfully  received  as  emperor,  notwith- 

<m^ire  *  fading  a  flight  opposition  from  his  brother  Domitian, 
\Pire#  who  maintained  that  he  liimfelf  was  appointed,  and  that 
Titus  had  falfified  the  will,  began  his  reign  with  every 
virtue  that  became  an  emperor  and  a  man.  During  the 
life .  of  his  father  there  had  been  many  imputations 
againft  him  ;  but  upon  liis  exaltation  to  the  throne  he 
feemed  entirely  to  take  leave  of  liis  former  vices,  and 
became  an  example  of  the  greateft  moderation  and  hu¬ 
manity.  He  had  long  loved  Berenice,  fifter  to  Agrip- 
pa  king  of  Judea,  a  woman  of  the  greateft  beauty  and 
allurements.  But  knowing  that  the  connexion  with 
her  was  entirely  difagreeable  to  the  people  of  Rome, 
he  fent  her  away,  notwithftandmg  their  mutual  paflion 
■and  the  many  arts  ftie  ufed  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
resolutions.  He  next  difearded  all  thofe  who  had  been 
the  former  minifters  of  liis  pleafures,  and  forbore  to 
countenance  the  companions  of  his  loofer  recreations, 
though^ he  liad  formerly  taken  great  pains  in  the  felec- 
tion.  This  moderation,  added  to  his  juftice  and  gene- 
"rofity,  procured  him  the  love  of  all  good  men,  and  the 
appellation  of  the  Might  of  mankind,  which  all  his  ac¬ 


tions  feemed  calculated  to  enfure.  As  he  came  to  the  Row 
throne  with  all  the  advantages  of  his  father’s  popularity,  ^ 

he  was  refolved  to  ufe  every  method  to  increase  it.  He 
therefore  took  particular  care  to  puuifh  all  informers, 
falfe  witnefTes,  and  promoters  of  diffenfiGn,  condemning 
them  to  be  fcourged  in  the  moft  public  ftreets,  next  to 
be  dragged  through  the  theatre,  and  then  to  be  banifh* 
ed  to  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  empire,  and  fold  as 
flaves.  His  courtefy  and  readinefs  to  do  good  have 
been  celebrated  even  by  Chriftian  writers ;  his  principal 
rule  being,  never  to  fend  any  petitioner  diflatisfied  away. 

One  night,  recolle&ing  that  he  had  done  nothing  bene¬ 
ficial  to  mankind  the  day  preceding,  he  cried  out  among 
his  friends,  “  I  have  loft  a  day.”  A  fentence  too  re¬ 
markable  not  to  be  univerfally  known.  341# 

In  this  reign,  an  eruption  of  mount  Vefuvius  did  ^  dread- 
confiderahle  damage,  overwhelming  many  towns, 
fending  its  afhes  into  countries  more  than  100  miles  luviUSt 
diftant.  Upon  this  *  emorable  occafion,  Pliny  the  na- 
iuralift  loft  his  life  ;  for,  being  impelled  by  too  eager  a 
curiofity  to  obferve  the  eruption,  he  was  fuffocated  in 
the  flames  f .  There  happened  alfo  about  this  time  a  |  See  Vef*« 

ftre  at  Rome,  which  continued  three  days  and  nights  ww. 
fucccflively,  which  was  followed  by  a  plague,  in  which 
10,0:  0  men  were  burled  in  a  day.  The  emperor,  how¬ 
ever,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  repair  the  damage 
fuftained  by  the  public  ;  and,  with  refpedf  to  the  city, 
declared  that  he  would  take  the  whole  lofs  of  it  upon 
himfelf.  Thefe  difafters  were  in  fome  meafure  counter-  Agricola 
balanced  by  the  fueceffes  .in  Britain,  under  Agricola,  civilizes 
This  excellent  general  having  been  fent  into  that  courr^6 
try  towards  the  latter  end  of  Vefpafian’s  reign,  ftiowedtons* 
himfelf  equally  expert  in  quelling  the  refra&ory,  and  ci¬ 
vilizing  thofe  who  had  formerly  fubmitted  to  the  Rei¬ 
man  power  The  Ordovices,  or  inhabitants  of  North 
Wales,  were  the  fir  ft  that  were  fubdned.  He  then  made 
a  defeent  upon  Mona,  or  the  ifland  of  Anglefea  ; 
which  furrendered  at  diferetion.  Having  thus  rendered 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  country,  he  took  every  me¬ 
thod  to  reftore  difcipline  to  his  own  army,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  fome  fhare  of  politenefs  among  thofe  whom  he 
had  conquered.  He  exhorted  them,  both  by  advice 
and  example,  to  build  temples,  theatres,  and  ftateiy 
houfes.  He  caufed  the  fons  of  their  nobility  to  be  in- 
ftru&ed  in  the  liberal  arts  ;  he  had  them  taught  the 
Latin  language,  and  induced  them  to  imitate  the  Ro¬ 
man  modes  of  drafting  and  living.  Thus,  by  degrees, 
this  barbarous  people  began  to  affume  the  luxurious 
manners  of  their  conquerors,  and  in  time  even  outdid 
them  in  all  the  refinements  of  fenfual  pleafure.  For  the 
fuccefs  in  Britain,  Titus  was  fainted  emperor  the  15th 
time  ;  but  he  did  not  long  furvivc  his  honours,  be¬ 
ing  feized  with  a  violent  fever  at  a  little  diilance  m 
from  Rome.  Perceiving  his  death  to  approach,  r;tus  *die&, 
he  declared,  that  _  during  the  whole  courfe^  of  his  life 
he  knew  but  of  one  acHon  which  he  repented  of ;  but 
that  aftion  lie  did  not  think  proper  to  exprefs.  Shortly 
after,  he  died  (not  without  fufpicion  of  treachery  from 
his  brother  Domitian,  who  had  long  wifhed  to  govern) 
in  the  41ft  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  two  years 
two  months  and  twenty  days.  ^ 

The  love  which  all  ranks  of  people  bore  to  Titus,  Succeeded 
facilitated  the  ele&ion  of  his  brother  Domitian,  .not- by  p>omi~ 
witliftanding  the  ill  opinion  many  had  already  conceived  tian. 
of  him.  His  ambitioa  was  already  but  too  well 
4  known* 
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&©mc.  known,  and  his  pride  foon  appeared  upon  his  coming 
to  the  throne  5  having  been  heard  to  declare,  that  he 
had  given  the  empire  to  his  father  and  brother,  and 
now  received  it  again  as  his  due. 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  univerfally  accept¬ 
able  to  the  people,  as  he  appeared  equally  remarkable 
for  his  clemency,  liberality,  and  juftice.  He  carried 
his  abhorrence  of  cruelty  fo  far,  as  at  one  time  to  for¬ 
bid  the  facrificing  of  oxen.  His  liberality  was  fuck, 
that  he  would  not  accept  of  the  legacies  that  were  left 
him  by  fuch  as  had  children  of  their  own.  His  juftice 
was  fuch,  that  he  would  fit  whole  days  and  reverfe  the 
partial  fentenc£s  of  the  ordinary  judges.  He  appeared 
very  careful  and  liberal  in  repairing  the  libraries  which 
had  been  burnt,  and  recovering  copies  of  fuch  books  as 
iiad  been  loft,  fending  on  purpofe  to  Alexandria  to 
tranfcribe  them.  But  he  foon  began  to  ftiow  the  natu¬ 
ral  deformity  of  his  mind.  Inftead  of  cultivating  lite¬ 
rature,  as  hts  father  and  brother  had  done,  he  negledted 
all  kinds  of  ftudy,  addidling  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
meafier  purfuits,  particularly  archery  and  gaming.  No 
emperor  before  him  entertained  the  people  with  fuch 
various  and  expend ve  fhows.  During  thefe  diverfions 
he  diftributed  great  rewards ;  fitting  as  prefident  him¬ 
felf,  adorned  with  a  purple  robe  and  crown,  with  the 
priefts  of  Jupiter  and  the  college  of  Flavian  priefts  about 
him.  The  meannefs  of  his  occupations  in  folitude  were 
a  juft  contrail  to  his  exhibitions  in  public  oftentation. 
He  ufually  fpent  his  hours  of  retirement  in  catching 
flies,  and  flicking  them  through  with  a  bodkin  ;  fo  that 
one  of  his  fervants  being  afked  if  the  emperor  was  alone, 
he  anfwered,  that  he  had  not  fo  much  as  a  fly  to  bear 
llisenor-  him  company.  His  vices  feemed  every  day  to  increafe 
ms  vices,  with  the  duration  of  his  xeign  ;  and  as  he  thus  became 
more  odious  to  his  people,  all  their  murmurs  only  ferved 
to  add  ftrength  to  his  fufpicions,  and  malice  to  his 
cruelty.  His  ungrateful  treatment  of  Agricola  feemed 
the  firll  fymptom  of  his  natural  malevolence.  Domitian 
was  always  particularly  fond  of  obtaining  a  military  re¬ 
putation,  and  therefore  jealous  of  it  in  others.  He  had 
marched  fome  time  before  into  Gaul,  upon  a  pretended 
expedition  againft  the  Catti,  a  people  of  Germany  ; 
and,  without  ever  feeing  the  enemy,  refolved  to  have 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  upon  his  return  to  Rome.  For 
that  purpofe  he  purchafed  a  number  of  flaves,  whom  he 
drefled  in  German  habits ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  mi- 
ferable  procefiion  entered  the  city,  amidll  the  apparent 
acclamations  and  concealed  contempt  of  all  his  fubje&s. 
The  fuccefles,  therefore,  of  Agricola  in  Britain  affect¬ 
ed  him  with  an  extreme  degree  of  envy.  This  admi¬ 
rable  general,  who  is  fcarce  mentioned  by  any  wri¬ 
ter  except  Tacitus,  purfued  the  advantages  which  he 
had  already  obtained.  He  routed  the  Caledonians ; 
overcame  Galgacus,  the  Britifh  chief,  at  the  head  of 
i  ,  30,000  men  ;  and  afterwards  fending  out  a  fleet  tofeour 

je  cot*  the  coaft,  firft  difeovered  Great  Britain  to  be  an  ifland*. 
He  likewife  difeovered  and  fubdued  the  Orkneys,  and 
thus  reduced  the  whole  into  a  civilized  ^province  of.the 
Roman  empire.  When  the  account  of  thefe  fucccffes 
was  brought  to  Domitian,  he  received  it  with  a  feeming 
pleafurc,  but  real  uneafinefe.  He  thought  Agricola’s 
rifmg  reputation  a  reproach  upon  his  own  ina&ivity ; 
and,  inftead  of  attempting  to  emulate,  he  refolved  to 
fupprefs  the  merit  of  his  fervices.  He  ordered  him, 
therefore,  the  external  marks  of  .his  apnrobation*  and 
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took  care  that  triumphant  ornaments,  ftatues,  and  other  Rome, 
honours,  fhould  be  decreed  him ;  but  at  the  fame  time  *v~a,i 
he  removed  him  from  his  command,  under  a  pretence  of 
appointing  him  to  the  government  of  Syria.  By  thefe 
means,  Agricola  furrendered  up  his  government  to  Sa- 
luftiuS'  Lucullus,  but  foon  found  that  Syria  was  other- 
wife  dffpofed  of.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  which 
was  privately  and  by  night,  he  was  coolly  received  by 
the  emperor  ;  and  dying  fome  time  after  in  retirement, 
it  was  fuppofed  by  fome  that  his  end  was  haftened  by 
Domitian’s  direction. 

Domitian  foon  after  found  the  want  of  fo  experienced  Many  bar- 
a  commander  in  the  many  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  barous  na- 
nations  that  furrounded  the  empire.  The  Sarmatians  rions  in- 
m  Europe,  joined  with  thofe  in  Afia,  made  a  formi- vatIe  the 
dable  invafton  ;  at  once  deftroying  a  whole  legion,  and^^*6* 
a  general  of  the  Romans.  The  Dacians,  under  the 
conduCl  of  Decebalus  their  king,  made  an  irruption, 
and  overthrew  the  Romans  in  feveral  engagements. 

Loffes  were  followed  by  Ioffes,  fo  that  every  feafon  be¬ 
came  memorable  for  fome  remarkable  overthrow.  At 
laft,  however,  the  ftate  making  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
its  internal  power,  the  barbarians  were  repelled,  partly 
by  force  and  partly  by  the  affiftance  of  money,  which 
only  ferved  to  enable  them  to  make  future  iuvafions  to 
greater  advantage.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  enemy 
might  have  been  repelled,  Domitian  was  refolved  not 
to  lofe  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  returned  in  great 
fplendor  to  Rome  ;  and  not  contented  with  thus  tri¬ 
umphing  twice  without  a  viClory,  he  refolved  to  take 
the  furname  of  Germantcus ,  for  his  eonqueft  over  a 
people  with  whom  he  never  contended. 

.  In  proportion  as  the  ridicule  increafed  againft  him, 
his  pride  feemed  every  day  to  demand  greater  homage. 

He  would  permit  his  ftatues  to  be  made  only  of  gold 
and  filver  ;  affumed  to  himfelf  divine  honours  ;  and  or¬ 
dered  that  all  men  fliould  treat  him  with  the  fame  ap¬ 
pellations  which  they  gave  to  the  divinity.  His  cruelty 
was  not  behind  his  arrogance  ;  he  caufed  numbers  of 
the  moft  illuftrious  fenators  and  others  to  be  put  to 
death  upon  the  moft  trifling  pretences.  Saluftius  Lu- 
cullus,  his  lieutenant  in  Britain,  was  deftroyed  only  for 
having  given  his  own  name  to  a  new  fort  of  lances  of 
his  own  invention.  Junius  Rufticus  died  for  publifhing 
a  book,  in  which  he  commended  Thrafea  and  Prifcus, 
two  philo fophers  who  oppofed  Vefpafian’s  coming  to 
the  throne. 

Such  cruelties  as  thefe,  that  feem  almoft  without  a 
motive,  jnay  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  re¬ 
bellion.  Lucius  Antonius,  governor  in  Upper  Ger¬ 
many,  knowing  how  much  the  emperor  was  detefted  at 
home,  affumed  the  enfigns  of  imperial  dignity.  As  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  his  fuccefs  re¬ 
mained  long  doubtful ;  but  a  fudden  overflowing  of  the 
Rhine  dividing  his  army,  he  was  fet  upon  at  that  junc¬ 
ture  by  Nonnandus,  the  emperor’s  general,  and  totally 
routed.  The  news  of  this  viCloiy,  we  are  told,  was  347 
brought  to  Rome* by  fupernatural  means,  on  the  fame  ^on^roil< 
day  that  the  battle  was  fought.  Domitian’s  feverity  of 
was  greatly  increafed  by  this  fuccefs,  of.fliort  duration,  ror,6”1*" 

In  order  to  difeover  thofe  who  were  accomplices  with 
the  adverfe  party,  he  invented  new  tortures,  fometimes 
cutting  off  the  hands,  at  other  times  thrufting  fire  in¬ 
to  the  privities,  of  the  people  whom  lie  fufpe&ed  of  be- 
ing  his  enemies.  During.thefe  cruelties,  he  aggravated 
3  H  their 
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their  guilt  by  hypocrify* 
without  a  preamble  full  of  gentlenefs  and  mercy.  He 
was  particularly  terrible  to  the  fenate  and  nobility,  the 
whole  body  of  whom  he  frequently  threatened  entirely 
to  extirpate.  At  one  time,  lie  furrounded  the  fenate- 
honfe  with  his  troops, -to  the  great  condensation  of  the 
fenators.  At  another,  he  refolved  to  amufe  himfelf 
with  their  terrors  in  a  different  manner.  Having  in¬ 
vited  them  to  a  public  entertainment,,  he  received  them 
all  very  formally  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace,  and  con¬ 
cluded  them  into  a  fpacious  ball,  hung  round  with  black, 
and  illuminated  by  a  few  melancholy  lamps,  that  dif- 
fufed  light  only  fufficient  to  (how  the  horrors  of  the 
place.  All  around  were  to  befeen  nothing  but  coffins,  with 
the  names  of  each  of  the  fenators  written  upon  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  obje&s  of  terror,  and  inftruments 
of  execution.  While  the  company  beheld  all  the  pre¬ 
parations  with  filent  agony,  feveral  men,  having  their 
bodies  blackened,  each  with  a  drawn  fword  in  one  hand 
and  a  flaming  torch  in  the  other,  entered  the  hall,  and 
danced  round  them.  After  fomc  time,  when  the  guefts 
expe&ed  nothing  lefs  than  inflant  death,  well  knowing 
Domitian’ s  capricious  cruelty,  the  doors  were  fet  open, 
and  one  of  the  fervants  came  to  inform  them,  that  the 
emperor  gave  all  the  company  leave  to  withdraw. 

Thefe  cruelties  were  rendered  {fill  more  odious  by 
his  Iuft  and  avarice.  Frequently  after  prefiding  at  an 
execution,  he  would  retire  with  the  lewdeft  proftitutes, 
and  ufe  the  fame  baths  which  they  did.  His  avarice, 
which  was  the  confequence  of  his  profufion,  knew  no 
bounds.  He  feized  upon  the  eftates  of  all  againfl  whom 
he  could  find  the  fmalleft  pretenfions  ;  the  mofl  trifling 
a&ion  or  word  againfl:  the  majefly  of  the  prince  was 
fufficient  to  ruin  the  poffeffor.  He  particularly  exa&ed 
large  fums  from  the  rich  Jews ;  who.even  then  began  to 
pra&ife  the  art  of  peculation,  for  which  they  are  at 
prefent  fo  remarkable.  He  was  excited  againfl  them, 
not  only  by  avarice,  but  by  jealoufy.  A  prophecy 
had  been  long  current  in  the  eaft,  that  a  perfon  from 
the  line  of  David  fhould  rule  the  world.  Whereupon, 
this  fufpicious  tyrant,  willing  to  evade  the  prediction, 
commanded  all  the  Jews  of  the  lineage  of  David  to  be 
diligently  fought  out,  and  put  to  death.  Two  Chrif- 
tians,  grandfons  of  St  Jude  the  apoftle,  of  that  line, 
were  brought  before  him ;  but  finding  them  poor,  and 
110  way  ambitious  of  temporal  power,  he  difmiffed  them, 
confidering  them  as  obje&s  too  mean  for  his  jealoufy. 
However,  his  perfecution  of  the  Chriflians  was  more 
fevere  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecefiors.  By  his 
letters  and  edi&s  they  were  bamfhed  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  put  to  death  with  all  the  tortures  of 
ingenious  cruelty.  The  predictions  of  Chaldeans  and 
aftrologers  alfo,  concerning  his  death,  gave  him  mod 
violent  apprehenfions,  and  kept  him  in  the  mofl  tor¬ 
menting  difquietude.  As  he  approached  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  he  would  permit  no  criminal,  or  pri- 
foner,  to  be  brought  into  his  prefence,  till  they  were 
bound  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  injuring 
him  ;  and  he  generally  fecured  their  chains  in  his  own 
hands.  His  jealoufies  increafed  to  that  degree,  that  he 
ordered  the  gallery  in  which  he  walked  to  be  fet  round 
with  a  pellucid  done,  which  ferved  as  a  mirror  to  reflect 
the  perfons  of  all  fuch  as  approached  him  from  behind. 
J^very  omen  and  prodigy  gave  him  frefh  anxiety. 

But  a  period  was  foon  to  be  put  to  this  monder’s 
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Among  the  number  of  thofe  whom  he  at  once  Romr. 
carefled  and  fufpeded,  was  his  wife  Domitia,  whom 
he  had  taken  from  iElius  Lama,  her  former  hufband.  A  Confpi 
This  woman,  however  was  become  obnoxious  to  him,  racy  form* 
for  having  placed  her  affections  upon  one  Paris,  a  ed  againfl 
player ;  and  he  refolved  to  difpatch  her,  with  feveral him* 
others  that  he  either  hated  or  fufpeded.  It  was  the  ty¬ 
rant’s  method  to  put  down  the  names  of  all  fuch  as  he 
intended  to  dedroy  in  his  tablets,  which  he  kept  about 
him  with  great  circumfpe&ion.  Domitia,  fortunately 
happening  to  get  a  light  of  them,  was  druck  at  finding 
her  own  name  in  the  catalogue  of  thofe  fated  to  dedr  ac¬ 
tion.  She  fhowed  the  fatal  lid  to  Norbanus  and  Pe- 
tronius,  praefe&s  of  the  praetorian  bands,  who  found 
themfelves  fet  down  ;  as  likewife  to  Stephanus,  the 
comptroller  of  the  household,  who  came  into  the  con- 
fpiracy  with  alacrity.  Partlienius  alfo,  the  chief  cham¬ 
berlain,  was  of  the  number.  Thefe,  after  mamy  con- 
fultations,  determined  on  the  firft  opportunity  to  put 
their  defign  in  execution ;  and  at  length  fixed  on  the 
1 8th  day  of  September  for  the  completion  of  their  at¬ 
tempt.  Domitian,  whofe  death  was  every  day  fore* 
told  by  the  aftrologers,  who,  of  confequence,  mud  at 
lad  be  right  in  their  predi&ions,  was  in  fome  meafurc 
apprehenfive  of  that  day ;  and  as  he  had  been  ever  ti¬ 
morous,  fo  he  was  now  more  particularly  upon  his 
guard.  He  had  fome  time  before  fecluded  himfelf  in 
the  mod  fecret  recedes  of  his  palace  ;  and  at  midnight 
was  fo  affrighted  as  to  leap  out  of  his  bed,  inquiring 
of  his  attendants  what  hour  of  the  night  it  was.  Upon 
their  falfely  affuring  him  that  it  was  an  hour  later  than 
that  which  he  was  taught  to  apprehend,  quite  trans¬ 
ported,  as  if  all  danger  was  pad,  he  prepared  to  go  to 
the  bath.  Jud  then,  Parthenius  his  chamberlain  came 
to  inform  him  that  Stephanus  the  comptroller  of  his 
houfehold  defired  to  fpeak  to  him  upon  an  affair  of  the 
utmod  importance.  The  emperor  having  given  orders 
that  his  attendants  fhould  retire,  Stephanus  entered 
with  his  hand  in  a  fcarf,  which  he  had  worn  thus  for 
fome  days,  the  better  to  conceal  a  dagger,  as  none  were 
permitted  to  approach  the  emperor  except  unarmed.-- 
He  began  by  giving  information  of  a  pretended  confpi- 
racy,  and  exhibited  a  paper  in  which  the  particulars 
were  fpecified.  While  Domitian  was  reading  the  con-  He  is  mus 
tents  with  an  eager  curiofity,  Stephanus  drew  his  dag-  deied. 
ger,  and  flruck  him  in  the  groin.  The  wound  not  be¬ 
ing  mortal,  Domitian  caught  hold  of  the  affaffin,  and 
threw  him  upon  the  ground,  calling  out  for  affidance. 

He  demanded  alfo  his  fword,  that  was  ufually  placed 
under  his  pillow  ;  and  a  boy  who  attended  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  running  to  fetch  it,  found  only  the  fcabbard,  for 
Parthenius  had  previoufly  removed  the  blade.  The 
druggie  with  Stephanus  dill  continued :  Domitian  dill 
kept  him  under,  and  at  one  time  attempted  to  wred  the 
dagger  from  his  hand  at  another  to  tear  out  his  eyes 
with  his  fingers.  But  Parthenius,  with  his  freedman, 
a  gladiator,  and  two  fubaltern  officers,  now  coming  in, 
ran  all  furioufly  upon  the  emperor,  and  difpatched  him 
with  many  wounds.  In  the  mean  time,  fome  of  the 
officers  of  the  guard  being  alarmed,  came  to  his  affid¬ 
ance,  but  too  late  to  fave  him  ;  however,  they  flew 
Stephanus  on  the  fpot. 

When  it  was  publicly  known  that  Domitian  was 
(lain,  the  joy  of  the  fenate  was  fo  great,  that  being  af- 
fembled  with  the  utmod  hade,  they  began  to  load  hir 
6  .  memory 
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memory  with  every  reproach.  His  ftatues  were  com-  however,  without  its  enemies.  Calpurnius  Craffus, 

manded  to  be  taken  down  ;  and  a  decree  was  made,  with  fome  others,  formed  a  dangerous  confpiracy  to  de- 

that  all  his  inferiptions  fhould  be  erafed,  his  name  ftroy  him  ;  but  Nerva  would  ufe  no  feverity :  he  relied 
ftruck  out  of  the  regifters  of  fame,  and  his  funeral  fatisfied  with  banifhing  thofe  who  were  culpable,  though 

rpi^ - ^  ”'u'  - 1:“’ - -  the  fenate  were  for  infliaing  more  rigorous  punifhments. 

But  the  molt  dangerous  infurredion  againft  his  interefb 
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omitted.  The  people,  who  now  took  little  part  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  looked  on  his  death  with  indif¬ 
ference  ;  the  foldiers  alone,  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
favours,  and  enriched  by  largeffes,  fincerely  regretted 
their  benefador.  The  fenate,  therefore,  refolved  to 
provide  a  fucceffor  before  the  army  could  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  taking  the  appointment  upon  themfelves  : 
and  Cocceius  Nerva  was  chofen  to  the  empire  the  very 
day  on  which  the  tyrant  was  flain. 

Nerva  was  of  an  illuftrious  family,  as  moft  fay,  by 
birth  a  Spaniard,  and  above  65  years  old  when  he  was 
called  to  the  throne.  He  was,  at  that  time,  the 
moft  remarkable  man  in  Rome,  for  his  virtues,  mo¬ 
deration,  and  refped  to  the  laws ;  and  he  owed  his  ex¬ 
altation  to  the  blamelefs  condud  of  his  former  life. 
When  the  fenate  went  to  pay  him  their  fubmifilons.  he 
received  them  with  his  accuftomed  humility ;  while 
Arius  Antonius,  his  moft  intimate  friend,  having  em¬ 
braced  him  with  great  familiarity,  congratulated  him 
.■on  his  acceffion  to  the  empire  :  and  indeed  no  emperor 
had  ever  (hewn  himfelf  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than 
Nerva ;  his  only  fault  being  that  he  was  too  indulgent, 
and  often  made  a  prey  by  his  infidious  courtiers. 

However,  an  excefs  of  indulgence  and  humanity 
were  faults  that  Rome  could  ealily  pardon,  after  the 
cruelties  tif  fuch  an  emperor  as  Domitian.  Being  long 
accuftomed  to  tyranny,  they  regarded  Nerva’ s  gentle 
reign  with  rapture,  and  even  gave  his  imbecility  the 
name  of  benevolence.  Upon  coming  to  the  throne,  he 
folemnly  fwore  that  no  fenator  of  Rome  fhookl  be 
put  to  death  by  his  command,  during  his  reign,  though 
they  gave  ever  fo  juft  a  caufe.  He  conferred  great  fa¬ 
vours,  and  bellowed  large  gifts,  upon  his  particular 
friends.  His  liberality  was  fo  extenlive,  that,  upon  his 
hr  ft  promotion  to  the  empire,  he  was  conftrained  to  fell 
his  gold  and  filver  plate,  with  his  other  rich  moveables, 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  liberalities.  He  releafed 
the  cities  of  the  empire  from  many  fevere  impofitions, 
which  had  been  laid  upon  them  by  Vefpafian  ;  took  off 
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was  from  the  praetorian  bands  ;  who,  headed  by  Cafpa- 
rius  Olianus,  infilled  upon  revenging  the  late  emperor’s 
death,  whofe  memory  was  Hill  dear  to  them  from  his 
frequent  liberalities.  Nerva,  whofe  kindnefs  to  good 
men  rendered  him  Hill  more  obnoxious  to  the  vicious, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of  this  infur¬ 
redion  ;  he  prefented  himfelf  to  the  mutinous  foldiers, 
and,  opening  his  bofom,  defired  them  to  llrike  there, 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  fo  much  injuftice.  The  foldiers, 
however,  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonllrances  ;  but, 
feizing  upon  Petronius  and  Parthenius,  flew  them  in 
the  moft  ignominious  manner.  Not  content  with  this, 
they  even  compelled  the  emperor  to  approve  of  their 
fedition,  and  to  make  a  fpeech  to  the  people,  in  which 
he  thanked  the  cohorts  for  their  fidelity.  So  difagree- 
able  a  conllraint  upon  the  emperor’s  inclinations  was, 
in  the  end,  attended  with  the  moft  happy  effefls,  as  it 
caufed  the  adoption  of  Trajan  to  fucceed  him  in  the  - 
empire.  Nerva  perceived  that  in  the  prelent  turbulent  Trajan  a* 
difpofition  of  the  times,  he  Hood  in  need  of  an  afllfhant  hisfuccef- 
in  the  empire,  who  might  lhare  the  fatigues  of  govern- for. 
ment,  and  contribute  to  keep  the  licentious  in  awe.  For 
this  purpofe,  fetting  afide  all  his  own  relations,  he  fix¬ 
ed  upon  Ulpius  Trajan,  an  utter  llranger  to  his  family, 
who  was  then  governor  in  Upper  Germany,  to  fucceed 
him.  Having  put  his  determination  in  execution,  and 
performed  the  accuftomed  folemnities,  he  inllantly  fent 
off  ambaffadors  to  Cologne,  where  Trajan  then  refided, 
intreating  his  affillance  in  punilhing  thofe  from  whom 
he  had  received  fuch  an  infult  The  adoption  of  this 
admirable  r*  an,  proved  fo  great  a  curb  to  the  licenti- 
oufnefs  of  the  foldiery,  that  they  continued  in  perfeft 
obedience  during  the  reft  of  this  reign  ;  and  Cafparius 
being  fent  to  him,  \vas,  by  his  command,  either  banifh- 
ed  or  put  to  death.  3^ 

The  adopting  Trajan  was  the  laft  public  a£t  0fDeath°f 
Nerva.  In  about  three  months  after,  having  put  him-  Nerva* 


a  rigorous  tribute,  which  had  been  laid  upon  carriages;  felf  in  a  violent  paflion  with  one  Reguius  a  fenator,  he 
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-and  rellored  thofe  to  their  property  who  had  been  un- 
juftly  difpoffeffed  by  Domitian. 

During  his  Ihort  reign  he  made  feveral  good  laws. 
He  particularly  prohibited  the  caftration  of  male  chil¬ 
dren  ;  which  had  been  likewife  condemned  by  his  pre- 
deceffor,  but  not  wholly  removed.  He  put  all  thofe 
flaves  to  death  who  had,  during  the  laft  reign,  inform¬ 
ed  againft  their  mailers.  He  permitted  no  ftatues  to 
be  ere&ed  to  honour  him,  and  converted  into  money 
fuch  of  Domitian’s  as  had  been  fpared  by  the  fenate. 
He  fold  marry  rich  robee,  and  much  of  the  fplendid 
furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  feveral  unrea- 
fonable  expences  at  court.  At  the  fame  time,  he  had 
fo  little  regard  for  money,  that  when  Herodes  Atticus, 
one  of  his  fubje&s,  had  found  a  large  treafure,  and 
wrote  to  the  emperor  how  to  difpofe  of  it,  he  received 
for  anfwer,  that  he  might  ufe  it ;  but  .the  finder  ftill  in¬ 
forming  the  emperor  that  it  was  a  fortune  too  large  for 
a  private  perfon,  Nerva,  admiring  his  honefty,  wrote 
him  word,  that  then  he  might  abufe  it . 

A  life  of  fuch  generofity  ar^d  mildnefs  was  not, 


was  feized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  fhortly  after  died, 
after  a  Ihort  reign  of  one  year  four  months  and  nine  days. 

JHe  was  the  firll  foreign  emperor  who  reigned  in  Rome, 
and  juftly  reputed  a  prince  of  great  generofity  and  mo¬ 
deration.  He  is  alfo  celebrated  for  his  wifdom,  though 
with  lefs  reafon,  the  greateft  inflance  he  gave  of  it,  du¬ 
ring  his  reign,  being  in  the  choice  of  his  fucceffor. 

Trajan’s  family  was  originally  from  Italy,  but  lie  him-  Great qua- 
felf  was  born  in  Seville  in  Spain.  He  very  early  ac- hues  of 
companied  his  father,  who  was  a  general  of  the  Ro-^  r^an# 
mans,  in  his  expeditions  along  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Rhine  ;  -and  while  yet  very  young,  acquired  a  confider- 
able  reputation  for  military  accomplilhments.  He 
enured  his  body  to  fatigue  ;  he  made  long  marches  on 
foot  ;  and  laboured  to  acquire  all  that  /kill  in  war  which 
was  neceffary  for  a  commander.  When  lie  was  made  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  army  in  Lower  Germany,  which  was  one  of 
.the  moft  confiderable  employments  in  the  empire,  it 
made  no  alteration  in  his  manners  or  way  of  living  5 
and  the  commander  was  feen  noway  differing  from  the 
private  tribune,  except  in  his  fuperior  wifdom  and  vir- 
3  H|  tues0 
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Rome.  tues.  The  great  qualities  of  his  mind  were  accoxnpa- 

\ -  nied  with  all  the  advantages  of  perfon.  His  body  was 

maieftic  and  vigorous  ;  he  was  at  that  middle  time  of 
life  which  is  happily  tempered  with  the  warmth  of  youth 
and  the  caution  of  age,  being  42  years  old.  To  thefe 
qualities  were  added,  a  modefty  that  feemed  peculiar  to 
himfelf  alone;  fo  that  mankind  found  a  pleafure  in 
p railing  thofe  accomplilhments  of  whieh  the  poffeffor 
feemed°no  way  confcious.  Upon  the  whole,  Trajan  is 
diftinguifhed  as  the  greateft  and  the  belt  emperor  of 
Rome.  Others  might  have  equalled  him  in  war,  and 
fome  might  have  been  his  rivals  in  clemency  and  good* 
nefs  ;  but  he  feems  the  only  prince  who  united  thefe 
talents  in  the  greateft  perfe&ion,  and  who  appears  equal¬ 
ly  to  engage  Qur  admiration  and  our  regard.  Upon  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  the  death  of  Nerva,  he  prepared  to 
return  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  united 
intreaties  of  the  ftate.  He  therefore  began  his  march 
with  a  difeipline  that  was  for  a  long  time  unknown  in 
the  armies  of  the  empire.  The  countries  through 
which  he  pafted  were  neither  ravaged  nor  taxed,  and 
he  entered  the  city,  not  in  a  triumphant  manner,  though 
he  had  deferved  it  often,  but  on  foot,  attended  by  the 
civil  officers  of  the  ftate,  and  followed  by  his  foldiers,  who 
marched  filently  forward  with  modefty  and  refpeft.  It 
would  be  tedious-ami  unneceflary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
this  good  monarch’s  labours  for  the  ftate.  His  application 
to  bufinefs,  his  moderation  to  his  enemies,  his  modefty  in 
exaltation,  his  liberality  to  the  deferving,and  hisfrugality 
in  his  own  expences ;  thefe  have  all  been  the  fubje6t  of 
panegyric  among  his  contemporaries,  and  they  continue 
to  be  the  admiration  of  pofterity.  Upon  giving  the 
prefect  of  the  pretorian  band  the  fword,  according  to 
cuftom,  he  made  ufe  of  this  remarkable  expreffion, 
“  Take  this  fword,  and  ufe  it,  if  I  have  merit,  for  me  ; 
if  otherwise,  againft  me.”  After  which  he  added, 
That  he  who  gave  laws  was  the  firft  who  was  bound  to 
cbferve  them.  Hi3  failings  were  his  love  of  women, 
which,  however,  never  hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  decency  ;  and  his  immoderate  paflion  for  war,  to 
which  he  had  been  bred  up  from  his  childhood.  The 
ftrft  war  he  was  engaged  in  after  his  coming  to  the 
throne  was  with  the  Daeians,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
X)omitian,  had  committed  numberlefs  ravages  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  He  therefore  raifed  a  power¬ 
ful  army,  and  with  great  expedition  marched  into  thofe 
barbarous  countries,  where  he  was  vigoroufiy  oppofed 
by  Decebalus,  the  Daeian  king,  who  for  a  long  time 
■withftood  his  boldeft  efforts  ;  but  was  at  laft  entirely 
reduced,  and  his  kingdom  made  a  Roman  province, 
See  Dacia.  At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  entered  the 
city  in  triumph ;  and  the  rejoicings  for  his  vi&ories  lafted 
for  the  fpace  of  120  days. 

Having  thus  given  peace  and  profperity  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  Trajan  continued  his  reign,  loved,  honoured,  and 
almoft  adored,  by  his  fubje&s.  He  adorned  the  city 
with  public  buildings  ;  he  freed  it  from  fuch  men  as 
lived  by  their  vices  ;  he  entertained  perfons  of  merit 
with  the  utmoft  familiarity ;  and  fo  little  feared  his 
enemies,  that  he  could  fcarcely  be  induced  to  fuppofe 

He  *erfe  he  had  any. 

eutes the  ^  had  keen  ^aPPY  f°r  this  great  prince’s  memory, 

Chriftians.  if  he  had  fhown  equal  clemency  to  all  his  fubje&s;  but, 
about  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  perfuaded  to 
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look  upon  the  Chriftians  with  a  fufpicious  eye.  The  Rome, 
extreme  veneration  which  he  profeffed  for  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  fet  him  feduloufly  to  oppofe  every  inno¬ 
vation,  and  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  feemed  to  alarm 
him.  A  law  had  for  fome  time  before  been  pafted,  in 
which  all  Heterise,  or  focieties  diffenting  from  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion,  were  confidered  as  illegal,  being  repu¬ 
ted  nurferies  of  impofture  and  fedition.  Under  the 
fan&ion  of  this  law,  the  Chriftians  were  perfecuted  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Great  numbers  of  them  were 
put  to  death,  as  well  by  popular  tumults  as  by  edi&s 
and  judicial  proceedings.  However,  the  persecution 
ceafed  after  fome  time ;  for  the  emperor  having  advice 
from  Pliny,  the  pro-conful  in  Bithynia,  of  the  innocence^ 
and  fimplicity  of  the  Chriftians,  and  of  their  inoffeniive 
and  moral  way  of  living,  he  fufpended  their  punilhments. 

But  a  total  ftop  was  put  to  them  upon  Tiberianus  the 
governor  of  Paleftine’s  fending  him  word,  That  he  was 
wearied  out  with  executing  the  laws  againft  the  Gali¬ 
leans,  who  crouded  to  execution  in  fuch  multitudes, 
that  he  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed.  Upon  this  in¬ 
formation,  the  emperor  gave  orders,  that  the  Chriftians 
ftiould  not  be  fought  after ;  but  if  any  offered  them- 
felves,  that  they  fhould  fuffer.  In  this  manner  the  rage 
of  perfecution  ceafed,  and  the  emperor  found  leifure  to 
turn  the  force  of  his  arms  againft  the  Armenians  and 
Parthians,  who  now  began  to  throw  off  all  fub  million 
to  Rome.  g 

While  he  was  employed  in  thefe  wars,  there  was  arnfUrrec- 
dreadful  infurre&ion  of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  em-tion  of  the 
pire.  This  wretched  people,  ftill  infatuated,  and  everJews* 
expe&ing  fome  fignal  deliverer,  took  the  advantage  of 
Trajan’s  abfence  in  the  eaft  to  maffacre  all  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  whom  they  got  into  their  power,  without 
reludtance  or  mercy.  This  rebellion  firft  began  in  Cy- 
rene,  a  Roman  province  in  Africa  ;  from  thence  the 
flame  extended  to  Egypt,  and  next  to  the  ifland  of  Cy¬ 
prus.  Thefe  places  they  in  a  manner  difpeopled  with 
ungovernable  fury.  Their  barbarities  were  fuch,  that 
they  eat  the  flelh  of  their  enemies,  wore  their  fkins, 
fawed  them  afunder,  call  them  to  wild  beafts,  made  them 
kill  each  other,  and  ftudied  new  torments  by  which  to 
deftroy  them.  However,  thefe  cruelties  were  of  no 
long  duration :  the  governors  of  the  refpe£tive  provinces 
making  head  againft  their  tumultuous  fury,  foon  treat¬ 
ed  them  with  a  retaliation  of  cruelty,  and  put  them  to 
death,  not  as  human  beings,  but  as  outrageous  pells 
to  fociety.  As  the  Jews  had  pra&ifed  their  cruelties 
in  Cyprus  particularly,  a  law  was  publicly  ena&ed,  by 
which  it  was  made  capital  for  any  Jew  to  fet  foot  on 
the  ifland. 

During  thefe  bloody  tranfa&ions,  Trajan  was  pn>$ucceiTes  of, 
fecuting  his  fucceffes  in  the  eaft.  His  firft  inarch  was  Trajan  in 
into  Armenia,  the  king  of  which  country  had  difclaimed  eaft. 
all  allianee  with  Rome,  and  received  the  enfigns  of  roy¬ 
alty  and  dominion  from  the  monarch  of  Parthia.  How¬ 
ever,  upon  the  news  of  Trajan’s  expedition, ,  his  fears 
were  fo  great,  that  he  abandoned  his  country  to  the 
invaders  ;  while  the  greateft  part  of  his  governors  and 
nobility  came  fubmiflively  to  the  emperor,  acknow^ 
ledging  themfelves  his  fubje&s,  and  making  him  the 
molt  coftly  prefents.  Having  in  this  manner  taken 
poffefiion  of  the  whole  country,  and  gotten  the  king 
into  his  power,  he  marched  into  the  dominions  of  the 

king 
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Rome,  king  of  Parthia.  There  entering  the  opulent  kingdom 
"■‘’"V”"'  of  Mefopotamia,  he  reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  province.  From  thence  he  went  againft  the  Par- 
thians,  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  in 
this  manner  crofting  the  rivers,  and  conforming  to  all 
the  fe verities  of  difeipline  which  were  impofed  on  the 
meaneft  foldivr.  His  fucceftes  againft:  the  Parthians 
were  great  and  numerous.  He  conquered  Syria  and 
Chaldea,  and  t<>ok  the  famous  city  of  Babylon.  Here, 
attempting^©  crois  the  Euphrates,  he  was  oppofed  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  refolved  to  Hop  his  paffage :  but 
he  fecretly  caufed  boats  to  be  made  upon  the  adjoining 
mountains;  and  bringing  them  to  the  water  lide,  pafted 
his  army  with  great  expedition,  not,  however,  without 
great  flaughter  on  both  Tides.  From  thence  he  tra¬ 
veled  trafts  of  country  which  had  never  before  been 
invaded  by  a  Roman  army,  and  feemed  to  take  a  plea- 
fure  in  purfuing  the  fame  march  which  Alexander  the 
Great  had  formerly  marked  out  for  him.  Having 
pafted  the  rapid  ftreams  of  the  Tigris,  he  advanced  to 
the  city  Cteftphon,  which  he  took,  and  opened  himfelf 
a  paftage  into  Perlia,  where  he  made  many  conquefts, 
that  were  rather  fplendid  than  ferviceable.  After  iub- 
duing  all  the  country  bordering  on  the  Tigris,  he 
marched  fouthward  to  the  Perfian  gulph,  where  he  fub- 
dued  a  monarch  who  poftefled  a  confiderable  iftand 
made  by  the  divided  ftreams  of  that  river.  Here,  win¬ 
ter  coming  on,  he  was  in  danger  of  bling  the  greateft 
part  of  his  army  by  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  and 
the  inundations  of  the  river.  He  therefore  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  pains  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  failing  down  the 
Perlian  gulph,  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  conquering, 
«ven  to  the  Indies,  and  fubduing  a  part  of  them  to  the 
Roman  empire.  He  was  prevented  from  purfuing  fur¬ 
ther  conquefts  in  this  diftant  country,  both  by  the  re¬ 
volt  of  many  of  the  provinces  he  had  already  fubdued, 
and  by  the  fcarcity  of  provisions,  which  feemed  to  con- 
tradift  the  reports  of  the  fertility  of  the  countries  he 
was  induced  to  invade.  The  inconveniences  of  increa- 
ftng  age  alfo  contributed  to  damp  the  ardour  of  this 
enterprife,  which  at  one  time  he  intended  to  purfue  to 
the  confines  of  the  earth.  Returning,  therefore,  along 
the  Perfian  gulph,  and  fending  the  fenate  a  particular 
account  of  all  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  the  names 
of  which  alone  compofed  a  long  catalogue,  he  prepared 
to  punifh  thofe  countries  which  had  revolted  from  him. 
He  began  by  laying  the  famous  city  of  Edefla,  in  Me¬ 
fopotamia,  in  allies  ;  and  fin  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  not 
only  retook  all  thofe  places  which  had  before  acknow¬ 
ledged  fubje&ion,  but  conquered  many  other  provinces, 
fo  as  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  moft  fertile  king¬ 
doms  of  all  Afia.  In  this  train  of  fucceftes  he  fcarce 
met  with  a  repulfe,  except  before  the  city  Atra,  in  the 
deferts  of  Arabia.  Wherefore  judging  that  this  was  a. 
proper  time  for  bounding  his  conquefts,  he  refolved  to 
give  a  mailer  to  the  countries  he  had  fubdued.  With 
this  refolution  he  repaired  to  the  city  Cteiiphon,  in 
Perfia ;  and  there,  with  great  ceremony,  crowned  Par- 
thamafpates  king  of  Parthia,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his 
fubje&s.  He  eftablifhed  another  king  alfo  over  the 
kingdom  of  Albania,  near  the  Cafpian  fea.  Then 
placing  governors  and  lieutenants  in  other  provinces, 
he  refolved  to  return  to  his  capital  in  a  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  manner  than  any  of  his  predecefiors  had  done  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  accordingly  left  Adrian  general  .of.  all. 
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his  forces  in  the  eaft ;  and  continued  his  journey  to-  Rome, 
wards  Rome,  where  the  moft  magnificent  preparations  '’■""""v 
were  made  for  his  arrival.  However,  he  had  not  got 
farther  than  the  province  of  Cilicia,  when  he  found 
himfelf  too  weak  to  proceed  in  his  ufual  manner.  He 
therefore  caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  on  fiiip-board  to 
the  city  of  Seleucia,  where  he  died  of  the  apoplexy, 
having  been  attacked  by  that  diforder  once  before* 

During  the  time  of  his  indifpofition,  his  wife  Plotina 
conftantly  attended  near  him ;  and,  knowing  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  diflike  to  Adrian,  it  is  thought  forged  the  will, 
by  which  he  was  adopted  to  fucceed. 

Trajan  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  nineteen  years  fix  months  and  fifteen  days.  Ho\vanj  is^uc- 
highly  he  was  efteemed  by  his  fubje&s  appears  by  their ceeded  by- 
manner  of  blefling  his  fucceflbrs,  always  wifhing  them  Adrian, 
the  fortwne  of  Auguflus,  and  the  goodnefs  of  Trajan. 

His  military  virtues,  however,  upon  which  he  chiefly 
valued  himfelf,  produced  no  real  advantages  to  his 
country  ;  and  all  his  conquefts  difappeared,  when  the 
power  was  withdrawn  that  enforced  them. 

Adrian  was  by  defeent  a  Spaniard,  and  his  anceftors 
were  of  the  fame  city  where  Trajan  wa§  born.  He  was 
nephew  to  Trajan,  and  married  to  Sabinajhis  grand-niece. 

When  Trajan  was  adopted  to  the  empire,  Adrian  was  a  • 
tribune  of  the  army  in  Moelia,  and  was  fent  by  the  troops 
to  congratulate  the  emperor  on  his  advancement.  How¬ 
ever,  his  brother-indaw,  who  defired  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  congratulating  Trajan  himfelf,  fupplied 
Adrian  with  a  carriage  that  broke  down  on  the  way— 

But  Adrian  was  refolved  to  lofe  no  time,  and  perform¬ 
ed  the  reft  of  the  journey  on  foot.  This  aftiduitv  was 
very  pleafing  to  the  emperor;  but  he  difliked  Adrian 
from  feveral  more  prevailing  motives.  His  kinfman 
was  expenfive,  and  involved  in  debt.  Fie  was,  befides, 
inconftant,  capricious,  and  apt  to  envy  another’s  repu¬ 
tation.  Thefe  were  faults,  that,  in  Trajan’s  opinion, 
could  not  be  compenfated  either  by  his  learning  or  his 
talents.  His  great  fkill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  his 
country  and  the  philofophy  of  the  times,  were  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  Trajan,  who,  "being  bred  himfelf  a  foldier, 
defired  to  have  a  military  man  to  fucceed  him.  For 
this  reafon  it  was  that  the  dying  emperor  would  by  no 
means  appoint  a  fucceflor ;  fearful,  perhaps,  of  injuring 
his  great  reputation,  by  adopting  a  perfon  that  was 
unworthy.  His  death,  therefore,  was  concealed  for 
fome  time  by  Plotina  his  wife,  till  Adrian  had  found¬ 
ed  the  inclinations  of  the  army,  and  found  them  firm 
in  his  interefts.  They  then  produced  a  forged  in- 
ftrument,  importing  that  Adrian  was  adopted  to  fuc¬ 
ceed  in  the  empire.  By  this  artifice  he  was  ele&ed  by 
all  orders  of  the  Hate,  .though  then  abfent  from  Rome, 
being, left  at  Antioch  as-  general  of  the. farces  in  the  - 
eaft. 

Upon  Adrian’s  ele&ion,  his  firft  care  was  to  write 
the  fenate,  excufmg  himfelf  for  aftuming  the  empire 
without  their  previous  approbation ;  imputing  it  to  the 
halty  zeal  of  the  army,  who  rightly  judged  that  the  fe¬ 
nate  ought  not  long  to  remain  without  a  head.  He 
then  began  to  purfue  a  courfe  quite  oppofite  to  that  of 
his  predeceffor,  taking  every  method  of  declining  war, 
and  promoting  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  quite  fatis- 
fied  with  preferving  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire, 
and  feemed  no  way  ambitious,  of  extenfive  conqueft* 

For 
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For  this  reafon  he  abandoned  all  the  conquefts  which 
Trajan  had  made,  judging  them  to  be  rather  an  incon¬ 
venience  than  an  advantage  to  the  empire ;  and  made 
the  river  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  pla¬ 
cing  the  legions  along  its  banks  to  prevent  the  incur* 
fions  of  the  enemy. 

Having  thus  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  eaft,  and  lea¬ 
ving  Severus  governor  of  Syria,  he  took  his  journey  by 
land  to  Rome,  fending  the  afhes  of  Trajan  thither  by 
fea.  Upon  his  approach  to  the  city,  he  was  informed 
of  a  magnii  cent  triumph  that  was  preparing  for  him  5 
but  this  he  model!  ly  declined,  defiring  that  thofe  ho# 
nours  might  be  paid  to  Trajan’s  memory  which  they 
had  defigned  for  him.  In  confequence  of  this  com¬ 
mand,  a  moft  fuperb  triumph  was  decreed,  in  which 
Trajan’s  ftatue  was  carried  as  a  principal  figure  in  the 
proceffion,  it  being  remarked  that  he  was  the  only 
man  that  ever  triumphed  .-after  he  was  dead.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  paying  him  thefe  extraordinary  honours,  his 
alhes  were  placed  in  a  golden  urn,  upon  the  top  of  a 
column  140  feet  high.  On  this  were  engraven  the 
particulars  of  all  his  exploits  in  baffo  relievo  ;  a  work 
of  great  labour,  and  which  is  ftill  remaining.  Thefe 
teftimonies  of  refpe&  to  the  memory  of  his  predeceffor 
.did  great  honour  to  the  heart  of  Adrian.  His  virtues, 
however,  were  contrafted  by  a  ftrange  mixture  of  vices; 
,or  to  fay  the  truth,  he  wanted  ftrength  of  mind  to 
preferve  his  general  re&itude  of  chara&er  without  de¬ 
viation.  As  an  emperor,  however*  his  conduct  was 
moft  admirable,  as  all  his  public  tranfa&ions  appear 
dictated  by  the  founded  policy  and  the  moft  diiin- 
terefted  wifdom.  But  thefe  being  already  enumera¬ 
ted  under  the  article  Adrian,  it  would  be  fuperfluous 
to  repeat  them  in  this  place.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
Marcus  Antoninus,  afterwards  furnamed  the  Pious , 
whom  he  had  adopted  fome  time  before  his  death.  See 
Antoninus  Pius . 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
we  may  date  the  decline  of  the  Ronian  empire.  From 
the  time  of  Caefar  to  that  of  Trajan,  fcarce  any  of  the 
emperors  had  either  abilities  or  inclination  to  extend 
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the  limits  of  the  empire,  or  even  to  defend  it  againjl  Rome, 
the  barbarous  nations  who  furrounded  it.  During  all 
this  fpace,  only  fome  inconfiderable  provinces  to  the 
northward  of  Italy,  and  part  of  the  ifland  of  Britain, 
had  been  fubjugated.  However,  as  yet,  nothing  was 
loft ;  but  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  people 
had  fown  thofe  feeds  of  diffolution  which  the  empire 
quickly  began  to  feel.  The  diforders  were  grown  to 
fuch  an  height,  that  even  Trajan  himfelf  could  not  cure 
them.  Indeed  his  eaftern  conquefts  could  fcarce  have 
been  preferved  though  the  republic  had  been  exifting 
in  all  its  glory  ;  and  therefore  they  were  quietly  re- 
figned  by  his  fucceffor  Adrian,  as  too  diftant,  difaffec- 
ted,  and  ready  to  be  over-run  by  the  barbarous  nations. 

The  province  of  Dacia,  being  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
government,  was  more  eafily  preferved ;  and  of  confe- 
quence  remained  for  a  long  time  fubjeft  to  Rome. 

During  the  23  years  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  few 
remarkable  events  happened.  The  hiftorians  of  thofe 
times  are  excefiive  in  their  praifes  of  his  juftice,  ge- 
nerofity,  and  other  virtues,  both  public  and  private. 

He  put  a  ftop  to  the  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians, 
which  raged  in  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and 
reduced  the  Brigantes,  a  tribe  of  Britons,  who  had  re¬ 
volted.  However,  during  his  reign,  feveral  calamities 
befel  the  empire.  The  Tiber,  overflowing  its  banks, 
laid  the  lower  part  of  Rome  under  water.  The  inun- 
jdation  was  followed  by  a  fire,  and  this  by  a  famine, 
which  fwept  off  great  numbers,  though  the  emperor 
took  the  utmoft  care  to  fupply  the  city  from  the  moft: 
diftant  provinces.  At  the  fame  time  the  cities  of  Nar- 
bonne  in  Gaul,  and  Antioch  in  Syria,  together  with 
the  great  fquare  in  Carthage,  were  deftroyed  by  fire  ; 
however,  the  emperor  foon  reftored  them  to  their  for¬ 
mer  condition.  He  died  in  the  year  163,  univerfally 
lamented  by  his  fubje&s,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  furnamed  the  Phiiofophery  whom  he  had 
adopted  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign. 

The  tranfa&ions  of  this  emperor  the  reader  will 
find  related  under  the  article  Antoninus  Pbilofophus 
(a). 

After 


(a)  As,  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  “the  Roman  empire  declined  very  faft,  it  may  not  be  amifs  here 
to  give  fome  account  of  the  military  and  other  eftablifhments  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Mr  Gibbon  obferves, 
that,  in  the  times  -of  the  commonwealth,  the  ufe  of  arms  was  confined  to  thofe  who  had  fome  property  to  de¬ 
fend,  and  an  intereft  in  maintaining  the  laws  which  were  propofed  to  be  ena&ed.  But,  as  the  public  freedom 
declined,  and  war  became  degraded  into  a  trade,  thofe  who  had  the  property  of  the  country  chofe  rather  to  hire 
others  than  to  expofe  their  own  perfons,  as  is  the  cafe  with  our  modern  armies.  Yet,  even  after  all  confidera- 
tion  of  property  had  been  laid  afide  among  the  common  foldiers,  the  officers  continued  to  be  chofen  from  among 
thofe  who  had  a  liberal  education,  together  with  a  good  fhare  of  property.  However,  as  the  common  foldiers, 
in  which  the  ftrength  of  an  army  conlifts,  had  now  no  more  of  that  virtue  called  patriotifm ,  the  legions  which 
were  formerly  almoft  invincible,  no  longer  fought  with  the  fame  ardour  as  before.  In  former  times,  the  pro- 
feffion  of  a  foldier  was  more  honourable  than  any  other ;  but,  when  the  foldiers  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  hire¬ 
lings,  the  honour  of  the  profeffion  funk  of  courfe,  and,  by  this  means,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  motives  which  the 
foldiers  had  to  fubmit  to  their  feverc  difeipline,  and  exert  themfelves  againit  their  enemies,  was  removed.  On 
the  very  firft  entrance  of  a  foldier  into  the  Roman  fervice,  a  folemn  oath  was  adminiftered  to  him,  by  which  he 
engaged  never  to  defer!  his  ftandard ;  to  fubmit  his  own  will  to  that  of  his  leaders,  and  to  facrifice  his  life 
for  the  fafety  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  The  attachment  which  the  Romans  had  to  their  ftandards 
was  indeed  aftonilhing.  The  golden  eagle,  which  appeared  in  the  front  of  the  legion,  was  almoft  an  obje£l  of 
adoration  with  them;  and  it  was  efteemed  impious,  as  well  as  ignominious,  to  abandon  that  facred  en- 
fign  in  the  time  of  danger.  The  centurions  had  a  right  to  puniffi  with  blows,  the  generals  with  death  ;  and 
it  was  an  inflexible  maxim  of  the  Roman  difeipline,  that  a  good  foldier  fhould  dread  his  officers  much  more  than 
ihe  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  fo  feniible  were  the  Romans  of  the  infufficiency  of  mere  valour  without  fkill,  that 

military 
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Rome.  After  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  fon  Com-  ther  ;  and  fo  prone  to  vice,  that  he  was  generally  be-  Rome, 

— -v - modus  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  throne  without  oppo-  lieved  to  have  been  the  fon,  not  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  “nr" 

fition.  He  wa3  in  every  refpedt  unworthy  of  his  fa-  but  of  a  celebrated  gladiator,  with  whom  the  emprefs 

Fauftina 


military  exercifes  were  the  unremitted  objedl  of  their  difcipline.  The  recruits  and  young  foldiers  were  con- 
ftantly  trained  both  in  the  morniag  and  evening ;  and  even  the  veterans  were  not  excufed  from  the  dally  repeti¬ 
tion  of  their  exercife.  Large  fheds  were  eredled  in  the  winter-quarters  of  the  troops,  that  thefe  ufeful  labours 
might  not  be  interrupted  by  tempeftuous  weather,  and  the  weapons  ufed  in  thefe  imitations  of  war  were  always 
twice  as  heavy  as  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  real  adlion.  The  foldiers  were  diligently  inftrudledto  march,  to  nan,  leap, 
fwim,  carry  heavy  burdens,  and  handle  every  fpecies  of  weapon  either  for  offence  or  defence  ;  to  form  a  variety 
of  evolutions;  and  to  move  to  the  found  of  flutes  in  the  pyrrhic  or  martial  dance.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  ableft 
generals,  and  even  of  the  emperors  themfelves,  to  encourage  thefe  military  fhidies  by  their  prefence  and  ex* 
ample  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Adrian,  as  well  as  Trajan,  frequently  condefcended  to  inftrudl  the  unexperien¬ 
ced  foldiers,  to  reward  the  diligent,  and  fometimes  to  difpute  with  them  the  prize  of  fuperior  ftrength  and  dex¬ 
terity.  Under  the  reigns  of  thofe  princes,  the  fcience  of  tallies  was  cultivated  with  fuccefs  5  and,  as  long  as 
the  empire  retained  any  vigour,  their  military  inftru&ions  were  refpe&ed  as  the  moil  perfedl  model  of  Roman 
difcipline. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  city,  as  the  Romans  had  in  a  manner  been  continually  engaged  in  war,  many  alte¬ 
rations  had  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  legions.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  heavy-atmed  infan¬ 
try,  which  compofed  its  principal  flrength,  was  divided  into  10  cohorts  and  55"  companies,  under  the  orders  of  a 
correfpondent  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions.  The  firft  cohort,  which  always  claimed' tHe  p^ofl  of  honour 
and  the  cuftody  of  the  eagle,  was  formed  of  1105  foldiers,  the  moft  approved  for  valour  and  fidelity.  The  re¬ 
maining  nine  cohorts  confuted  each  of  555  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  legionary  infantry  confided  of  6100  men. 
Their  arms  were  uniform,  and  excellently  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  fervice  ;  an  open  helmet  with  a  lofty 
ere  ft  ;  a  breaft-plate  or  coat  of  mail ;  greaves  on  their  legs,  and  a  large  buckler  on  their  left  arm.  Their  buckler 
was  of  an  oblong  and  concave  figure,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  an  half  in  breadth  ;  framed  of  a  light 
wood,  covered  with  a  bull’s  hide,  and  ftrongly  guarded  with  brafs  plates.  Befides  a  lighter  fpear,  the  legionary 
carried  the  pilum,  a  ponderous  javelin  about  fix  feet  long,  and  terminated  by  a  mafty  triangular  point  of  fteel  1 8 
inches  in  length.  This  weapon  could  do  execution  at  the  diftance  of  10  or  12  paces ;  but  its  ftroke  was  fo  pow¬ 
erful,  that  no  cavalry  durft  venture  within  its  reach,  and  fcarce  any  armour  could  be  formed  proof  againft  it  As 
foon  as  the  Roman  had  darted  his  pilum,  he  drew  his  fword,  and  rufhed  forward  to  clofe  with  the  enemy.  It 
was  a  fhort  weft-tempered  Spanifh  blade  with  a  double  edge,  and  equally  calculated  for  the  purpofes  of  pufhing 
and  ftriking ;  but  the  foldier  was  always  inftrudled  to  prefer  the  former  ufe  of  his  own  weapon,  as  his  body  re¬ 
mained  thereby  the  lefs  expofed,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  infiided  a  more  dangerous  wound  on  his  adverfary. 
The  legion  was  ufually  drawn  up  eight  deep  ;  and  the  regular  diftance  of  three  feet  was  left  between  the  files 
and  ranks.  Thus  the  foldier  pofleffed  a  free  fpace  for  his  arms  and  motions  ;  and  fufficient  intervals  were  allow¬ 
ed,  through  which  feafonable  reinforcements  might  be  introduced  to  the  relief  of  the  combatants.  The  cavalry, 
without  which  the  force  of  the  legion  remained  imperfect,  was  divided  into  temtroops  or  fquadrons :  the  firfl, 
as  the  companion  of  the  firft  cohort,  confided  of  132  men  ;  whilfl  each  of  the  other  nine  amounted  only  to  66. 
The  entire  eflablifhment  formed  a  body  of  72 6  horfe,  naturally  connedled  with  its  refpedlive  legion  ;  but  occa- 
fionally  ading  in  the  line,  and  compofing  a  part  of  the  wings  of  the  army.  The  cavalry  of  the  ancient  republic 
was  compofed  of  the  nobleft  youths  of  Rome  and  Italy,  who,  by  performing  their  military  fervice  on  horfe- 
back,  prepared  themfelves.  for  the  offices  of  fenator  and  conful ;  but  after  the  alteration  of  manners  and  govern¬ 
ment  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  the  mofl  wealthy  of  the  equeftrian  order  were  engaged 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  and  of  the  revenue  ;  and,  whenever  they  embraced  the  profeffion  of  arms,  they 
were  immediately  entrufted  with  a  troop  of  horfe  or  a  cohort  of  foot,  and  the  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  infantry, 
were  recruited  from  the  provinces.  The  horfes  were  bred  for  the  moft  part  in  Spain,  or  in  Cappadocia.  The 
Roman  troopers  defpifed  the  complete  armour  which  encumbered  the  cavalry  of  the  eaft.  Inftead  of  this,  their 
arms  confifted  only  of  an  helmet,  an  oblong  ffiield,  light  boots,  and  a  coat  of  mail.  A  javelin  and  a  long  broad 
fword  were  their  principal  offensive  weapons.  They  feem  to  have  borrowed  the  ufe  of  lances  and  iron  maces 
from  the  barbarians. 

Befides  the  legionaries,  the  Romans,  efpecially  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  began  to  take  auxiliaries  into 
their  pay.  Confiderable  levies  were  regularly  made  among  thofe  provincials  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  rank 
of  Roman  citizens.  Many  dependent  princes  and  communities,  difperfed  round  the  frontiers,  were  permitted,  for 
a  while,  to  hold  their  freedom  and  fecurity  by  the  tenure  of  military  fervice.  Even  feledl  troops  of  barbarians 
were  compelled  to  enter  into  the  fervice  ;  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  moft  deftrudlive  expedient,  not 
only  as  it  carried  the  Roman  military  Ikill  among  barbarians  who  were  otherwife  unacquainted  with  it,  but  it 
gave  thefe  auxiliaries  themfelves  frequent  opportunities  of  revolting,  and  at.  lall  of  dethroning  the  emperors  at 
pleafure,  and  even  of  overturning  the  empire  itfelf.  The  number  of  auxiliaries  was  feldom  inferior  to  that  of 
the  legionaries  themfelves.  The  braveft  and  moft  faithful  bands  among  them  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
prefedls  and  centurions,  and  feverely  trained  in  the  arts  of  Roman  difcipline  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  retained 
thofe  arms  which  they  had  ufed  in  their  native  countiy.  By  this  inftitution,  each  legion,  to  whom  a  certain 
cumber  of  auxiliaries  was  allotted,  contained  within  itfelf  every  fpecies  of  lighter  troops,  and  of  miffilo  weapons  $ 
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Rome.  Fauflina  was  fuppofed  to  be  intimate.  According  to  man  blood,  and  capable  from  his  infancy  of  the  mofl  Rome. 
BS""nr~'  Mr  Gibbon,  however,  Commodus  was  not,  as  has  been  inhuman  a&ions.  Nature  had  formed  him  of  a  weak, 
rcprefented,  a  tiger  born  with  an  infatiate  thirft  of  hu-  rather  than  a  wicked  difpolition.  His  fimplicity  and 

timidity 


and  was  capable  of  encountering  every  nation  with  the  advantages  of  its  refpe&ive  arms  and  difcipline.  Nor 
was  the  legion  deflitute  of  what,  in  modern  language,  would  be  ftyled  a  train  of  artillery.  This  confifted  of  10 
military  engines  of  the  larged  fize,  and  56  fmaller  ones ;  but  all  of  them,  either  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal  man* 
ner,  difcharged  (tones  and  darts  with  irrefiftible  violence. 

The  camp  of  a  Roman  legion  prefented  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  city.  As  foon  as  the  fpace  was  marked 
out,  the  pioneers  carefully  levelled  the  ground,  and  removed  every  impediment  that  might  interrupt  its  perfect 
regularity.  Its  form  was  an  exa&  quadrangle  ;  and  it  may  be  computed  that  a  fquare  of  700  yards  was  fuffici* 
ent  for  the  encampment  of  20,000  Romans,  though  a  fimilar  number  of  modern  troops  would  expofe  to  the  ene¬ 
my  a  front  of  more  than  treble  that  extent.  In  the  midfl  of  the  camp,  the  prsetorium,  or  general’s  tent,  arofe 
above  the  others  ;  and  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  auxiliaries,  had  each  their  refpedlive  ftations  appointed  them. 
The  dreets  were  broad,  and  perfe&ly  draight ;  and  a  vacant  fpace  of  200  feet  was  left  on  all  Tides  between  the 
tents  and  rampart.  The  rampart  itfelf  was  12  feet  high,  armed  with  a  line  of  drong  and  intricate  palifades,  and 
defended  by  a  ditch  1 2  feet  deep  and  as  much  broad.  This  labour  was  performed  by  the  legions  themfelves,  to 
whom  the  ufe  of  the  fpade  and  the  pick-ax  was  no  lefs  familiar  than  that  of  the  fword  or  pilum.  Whenever  the 
trumpet  gave  the  fignal  of  departure,  the  camp  was  almod  indantly  broke,  up,  and  the  troops  fell  into  their 
ranks  without  delay  or  confufion.  Befides  their  arms,  which  the  foldiers  fcarcely  coniidered  as  an  incumbrance, 
they  were  laden  With  their  kitchen-furniture,  the  indruments  of  fortification,  and  provilions  for  many  days.  Un¬ 
der  this  weight,  which  would  opprefs  a  modern  foldier,  they  were  taught  to  advance  by  a  regular  dep,  near  20 
miles  in  fix  hours.  On  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  they  threw  afide  their  baggage,  and,  by  eafy  and  rapid  evo¬ 
lutions,  converted  the  column  of  march  into  an  order  of  battle.  The  (lingers  and  archers  fkirmifhed  in  the  front; 
the  auxiliaries  formed  the  fird  line,  and  were  feconded  or  fudained  by  the  legions.  The  cavalry  covered  the 
flanks,  and  the  military  engines  were  placed  in  the  rear. 

The  numbers  of  the  Roman  armies  are  not  eafily  calculated  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  We  may  compute, 
however,  that  the  legion,  which  confided  of  6831  Romans,  might,  with  its  attendant  auxiliaries,  amount  to 
12,500  men.  The  peace  edablifhment  of  Adrian  and  his  fucceflors  was  compofed  of  no  fewer  than  30  of  thefe 
formidable  brigades  ;  and  mod  probably  formed  an  army  of  370,000  men.  Indead  of  being  confined  within  the 
walls  of  fortified  cities,  which  the  Romans  confidered  as  the  refuge  of  weaknefs  or  pufillanimity,  the  legions  were 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  barbarians.  Three  legions  were  fuffi- 
cient  for  Britain.  The  principal  drength  lay  upon  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  confided  of  16  legions,  difpofed 
in  the  following  proportions :  two  in  the  Tower,  and  three  in  the  Upper  Germany  ;  one  in  Rhxtia ;  one  in 
Noricum  ;  four  in  Pannonia  ;  three  in  Maefia ;  and  two  in  Dacia.  The  defence  of  the  Euphrates  was  intruded 
to  eight  legions,,  fix  of  whom  were  placed  in  Syria,  and  the  other  two  in  Cappadocia.  With  regard  to  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Spain,  as  they  were  far  removed  from  any  important  feene  of  war,  a  Tingle  legion  maintained  the  do - 
medic  tranquillity  of  each  of  thofe  great  provinces.  Italy  was  defended  by  the  city  cohorts  and  prartorian  guards 
formerly  mentioned.  Thefe  differed  nothing  from  the  legions  in  their  arms  and  inditutions,  except  in  a  more 
fplendid  appearance,  and  a  lefs  rigid  difcipline. 

The  Roman  navy,  though  fuffieient  for  every  lifeful  purpofe  of  government,  never  feemed  adequate  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  empire.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  was  dire&ed  only  to  preferve  the  peaceful  dominion  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  which  was  included  within  their  dominions,  and  to  proteft  the  commerce  of  their  fubiefts 
Two  permanent  fleets  were  ftationed  by  Auguftus,  one  at  Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other  at  Mifenum 
m  the  bay  of  Naples.  A  very  coniiderable  force  was  alfo  ftationed  at  Frejus  in  Provence  ;  and  the  Euxine  was 
guarded  by  40  ftups  and  3000  foldiers.  To  all  thefe  we  may  add  the  fleet  which  preferved  the  communication 
between  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  a  great  number  of  veflels  conftantly  maintained  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  to  ha- 
rafs  the  enemy,  or  intercept  the  paffage  of  the  barbarians.  The  whole  military  eftabliihmeut  by  fea  and  land 
amounted  to  about  450,000  men. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  this  formidable  power  alone  that  the  empire  owed  its  greatnefs.  The  policy  of  the 
laws  contributed  as  much  to  its  fupport  as  the  martial  eftablifhment  itfelf.  According  to  Mr  Gibbon,  though 
the  provinces  might  occafionally  fuffer  from  the  partial  abufe  of  delegated  authority,  the  general  principle  of 
government  was  wife.  Ample,  and  beneficent.  Among  thefe  beneficent  principles  he  reckons  that  of  univerfal 
deration  ;  but  to  this  there  were  feveral  exceptions  :  for  the  Britifh  Druids  were  perfected  and  deftroved  by 

.Vf  fran3  rCC°Uni  °uthelr  rellSlon  i  the  Egyptians  and  Jews  were  fometimes  perfecuted  ;  and  the  Chriftians 
were  frequently  fo,  _ and  that  even  under  the  very  beft  emperors,  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  However,  as  a 

tamkAodT,!  °  eriv°n  °f  rehf10“s  fentIments  did  take  place  under  the  heathen  emperors  of  Rome,  we  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  the  empire. 

i  not  ei  thing  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  ftrength  and  profperity  of  the  empire,  was  the  extending  of  the 
freedom  of  Rome  to  10  many  people.  “  The  narrow  policy  (fays  Mr  Gibbon)  of  preferring,  w  thom^ny  fo¬ 
reign  mixture,  the  pure  blood  of  the  ancient  citizens,  had  checked  the  fortune  and  haftened  the  ruin  of  Athens 
and  Sparta  During  the  molt  flounlhing  era  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  the  number  of  citizens  decreS 
.gradually  from  about  30,000  to  21,000.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  ftudy  the  growth  of  the  Roman  repubhc,  we 

may 
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Rome,  timidity  rendered  him  the  flave  ofhis  attendants,  who  habit,  and  at  length  became  the  ruling  pafliort  of  his 
gradually  corrupted  his  mind.  His  cruelty,  which  at  foul.”  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the" 
Monftrous  firft  obe)'ed  the  diftates  of  others,  degenerated  into  a&ions  of  this  emperor  were  flagitious  almoft  beyond 

cruelty  of  2 

Commodw. - - - - — -  - - - - - —  _ _ _ ___ 

may  difeover,  that  notwithffanding  the  incefTant  demands  of  wars  and  colonies,  the  citizens,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius,  amounted  to  no  more  than  83,000,  were  multiplied,  before  the  end  of  the  focial  war,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  463,000  men  able,  to  bear  arms  in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  When  the  allies  of  Rome  claimed  an  equal 
fhare  of  honours  and  privileges,  the  fenate  preferred  the  chance  of  war  to  a  conceffion  ;  however,  at  laH,  all  the 
Italian  Hates,  except  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  were  admitted  into  the  bofom  of  the  republic,  and  Toon  con* 
tributed  to  the  ruin  of  public  freedom.  When  the  popular  affembhes  had  been  fupprefTed  by  the  adminiffration 
of  the  emperors,  the  conquerors  were  diflinguifhed  from  the  vanquifhed  nations  only  as  the  firff  and  mofl  honour¬ 
able  order  of  fubje&s  ;  and  their  increafe,  however  rapid,  was  no  longer  expofed  to  the  fame  dangers.  Yet  the 
princes  who  adopted  the  maxims  of  Auguflus,  guarded  with  the  Hri&tff  care  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name 
and  diffufed  the.  freedom  of  the  city  with  a  prudent  liberality.  *  1  ' 

“  Till  the  privileges  of  the  Romans  had  been  progreffively  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  an 
important  diffin&ion  was  preferved  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  The  effates  of  the  Italians  were  exempted 
from,  taxes,  and  their  perfons  from  the  arbitrary  jurifdi&ion  of  governors.  From  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  ex* 
tremity  of  Calabria,  all  the  natives  of  Italy  were  born  citizens  of  Rome.  The  provinces  of  the  empire  were  de* 
flitute  of  any  public  force  or  conffitutional  freedom.  The  free  Hates  and  cities,  which  had  embraced  the  caufe 
of  Rome,  were  infenfibly  funk  into  real  fervitude.  The  public  authority  was  everywhere  engroffed  by  the  mi- 
niHers  of  the.fenate  and  of  the  emperors,  and  that  authority  was  abfolute.  But  the  fame  falutary  maxims  of  go¬ 
vernment  which  had  feciired  the  peace  and  obedience  of  Italy,  were  extended  to  the  moH  diffant  conqueHs.  A 
nation  of  Romans  was  gradually  formed  in  the  provinces,  by  the  double  expedient  of  introducing  colonies,  and  of* 
admitting  the  moH  faithful  and  defemng  provincials  to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

.  “  So  fenfible  were  the  Romans  of  the  influence  of  language  over  national  manners,  that  it  was  their  moH  fe- 
rious  care  to  extend,  with  the  progrefs  of  their  arms,  the  ufe  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  eaHern  provinces,  how¬ 
ever,  were  lefs  docile  in  this  refpect.tlian  the  weHem  ones ;  and  this  obvious  difference  made  a  diffin&ion  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  empire,  which  became  very  remarkable  when  it  began  to  decline.  Nor  was  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  language  and  fentiments  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  that  once  celebrated  country.  Their  em- 
pire,  by  the  progrefs  of  colonies  and  conquefl,  had  been  diffufed  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euphrates  and  Nile. 
Afia  was  covered  with  Greek  cities,,  and  the  long  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings  had  introduced  a  fiient  revolu¬ 
tion  into  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  their  pompous  courts,  thofe  princes  united  the  elegance  of  Athens  with  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  the  eaff  ;  and  the  example  of  the  court  was  imitated,  at  an  humble  diffance,  by  the  higher  ranks  of  their 
fubje&s.  Such  was  the  general  diviiion  of  the  Roman  empire  into  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  to  which 
we  may  add  a  third  diffin&ifcn  for  the  body  of  the  natives  in  S^ria,  and  efpecially  in  Egypt.  The  ufe  of  their 
ancient  diale&s,  by  fecluding  them  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  checked  the  improvements  of  thefe  barbari¬ 
ans.  The  flothfui  effeminacy  of  the  former  expofed  them  to  the  contempt,  the  fullen  ferocioufnefs  of  the  latter 
excited  the  averfion,  of  the  Roman  conquerors.  They  feldom  deiired  or  deferved  the  freedom  of  the  city  ;  and 
it  is. remarked,  that  more  than  230  years  elapfed  after  the  ruin  of  the  Ptolemies,  before  a  native  Egyptian  was 
admitted  into  the  fenate  of  Rome.  a 

“  The  number  of  fubje&s  who  acknowledged  the  laws  of  Rome,  of  citizens,  of  provincials,  and  of  Haves,  can¬ 
not  now  be  fixed  with  fuch  accuracy  as  the  importance  of  the  objed  would  deferve.  We  arc  informed,  that 
when  the  emperor  Claudius  exercifed  the  office  of  cenfor,  he  took  an  account  of  6,945,000  Roman  citizens  ; 
who,  with  the  proportion  of  women  and  children,  muff  have  amounted  to  about  20, 000, coo  of  fouls.  The 
multitude  of  fubjedts  of  an.  inferior  rank  was  uncertain  and  fluduating  :  but  after  weighing  with  attention  every 
circumflance  which  could  influence  the  balance,  it  feems  probable  that  there  exiffed,  in^the  time  of  Claudius, 
about  twice  as  many  provincials  as  there  were  Roman  citizens,  of  either  fex,  and  of  every  age  ;  and  that  the 
Haves  were  at  leaft  equal  in  number  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world.  The  total  amount  of  this  im¬ 
peded  calculation  would  rife  to  about  120  millions  of  perfons  ;  a  degree  of  population  which  poffibly  exceeds 
that  of  modem  Europe,  and  forms  the  moff  numerous  fociety  that  has  ever  been  united  under  the  fame  fyffem 
of  government. 

“  Domeffic  peace  and  union  were  the  natural  confequences  of  the  moderate  and  comprehenfive  policy  embra¬ 
ced  by  the  Romans.  .  The  vanquilhed  nations,  blended  into  one  great  people,  refigned  the  hope,  nay  even  the 
wifh,  of  refuming  their  independence,  and  fcarcely  confidered  their  own  exiffence  as  diffind  from  the  exiffence  of 
Rome.  The  effabliflied  authority  of  the  emperors  pervaded,  without  an  effort,  the  wide  extent  of  their  domi¬ 
nions,  and  was  exercifed  with  the  fame  facility  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  of  the  Nile,  as  on  thofe  of  the 
Tiber.  The  legions  were  deffined  to  ferve  againff  the  public  enemy,  and  the  civil  magiffrate  feldom  required 
the  aid  of  a  military  force* 

“  was  fcarcely  poffible  that  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  ffiould  difeover  in  the  public  felicity  the  latent  caufe* 
of  decay  and  corruption.  This  long  peace,  and  the  uniform  government  of  the  Romans,  introduced  a  flow  and 
fecret  poifon  into  the.  vitals  of  the  empire.  The  minds  of  men  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  fame  level ;  the 
fire  of  genius,  was  extinguiflied,  and  even  the  military  fpirit  evaporated.  The  natives  of  Europe  were  brave  and 
robuff.  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ulyricum,  fupplied  the  legions  with  excellent  foldiers,  and  conffituted  the 
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Rome.  a  parallel.  Many  very  flrange  inftances  of  Ills  cruelty 
are  related  by  the  ancients.  He  is  faid  to .  have  cut 
afander  a  corpulent  man  whom  he  faw  walking  along 
the  ftreet ;  partly,  to  try  his  Own  ftrength,  in  which  he 
greatly  excelled  ;  and  partly,  as  he  himfelf  owned,  out 
of  curiofity,  to  fee  his  entrails  drop  out  at  once.  He 
took  pleafure  in  cutting  off  the  feet,  and  putting  out 
the  eyes,  of  fiich  as  he  met  in  his  rambles  through  the 
city  ;  telling  the  former,  after  he  had  thus  maimed 
them,  that  now  they  belonged  to  the  nation  of  Mono¬ 
pod it ;  and  the  latter,  that  they  were  now  become  Luf- 
cinliy  alluding  to  the  word  /ufeus,  “  one-eyed.”  Some 
he  murdered  becaufe  they  were  negligently  dreffed ; 
others,  becaufe  they  feemed  to  be  trimmed  with  too 
much  nicety.  He  pretended  to  great  flail  in  furgery, 
especially  at  letting  blood :  but  fometimes,  inflead  of 
eafing  by  that  means  thofe  whom  he  vifited,  or  who 
were  prevailed  upon  to  recur  to  him,  he  cut  off,  by  way 
of  diverfion,  their  ears  and  nofes.  His  lewdnefs  and 
debaucheries  were  equally  remarkable,  and  equally  in¬ 
famous.  However,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  exceedingly 
well  flailed  in  archery,  and  to  have  performed  incre¬ 
dible  feats  in  that  way.  He  excelled  all  men  in 
ftrength  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  run  an  elephant  through 
with  his  fpear,  and  to  have  killed  in  the  amphitheatre 
100  lions,  one  after  another,  and  each  of  them  at  one 
blow.  Forgetful  of  his  dignity,  he  entered  the  lifts 
with  the  common  gladiators,  and  came  off  conqueror 
735  times;  whence  he  often  fubferibed  himfelf  in  his 
364  letters,  the  conqueror  of  I OOO  gladiators. 

He  con-  Tbe  pubbc  tranfaftions  of  this  reign  were  but  very 
peace*  with  few.  Soon  after  his  father’s  death,  Commodus  conclu- 
the  Uarba-  ded  a  peace  with  the  Marcommanni,  Quadi,  &c.  on 
rians. 
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the-  following  conditions.  1.  That  they  fhoxild  not 
fettle  within  five  miles  of  the  Danube.  2.  That  they 
fhould  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  fupply  the  Romans 
with  a  certain  number  of  troops  when  required.  3. 
That  they  fhould  affemble  but  once  a  month,  in  one 
place  only,  and  that  in  prefence  of  a  Roman  centu¬ 
rion.  4.  That  they  fhould  not  make  war  upon  the  Ja** 
zyges,  Buri,  or  Vandals,  without  the  confent  of  the 
people  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  Commodus  pro- 
mifed  to  abandon,  which  accordingly  he  did,  all  the 
caftles  and  fortreffes  held  by  the  Romans  in  their  coun¬ 
try,  excepting  fuch  as  were  within  five  miles  of  the 
Danube.  With  the  other  German  nations,  whom  his 
father  had  almoft  entirely  reduced,  he  concluded  a  very 
difhonourahle  peace;  nay,  of  fome  he  purchafed  it  with 
large  fums  of  money. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  emperor  to  Rome,  his 
filler  Lucilla,  perceiving  that  he  was  univerfally  abhor* 
red  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  formed  a  confpiracy 
againfl  his  life.  Among  the  confpirators  were  many 
fenators  of  diftin&’ion.  It  was  agreed  among  them  that 
they  fhould  fall  upon  the  emperor  while  he  was  going 
to  the  amphitheatre  through  a  narrow  and  dark  pafFage; 
and  that  Claudius  Pompeianus,  to  whom  Lucilla  had 
betrothed  her  daughter,  fhould  give  the  firft  blow.  But 
he,  inflead  of  ftriking  at  once,  fhowed  him  the  naked' 
dagger,  and  cried  out,  “  This  prefent  the  fenate  fends 
you  fo  that-the  guards  had  time  to  refeue  the  empe¬ 
ror,  and  to  feize  the  confpirators,  who  were  foon  after 
put  to  death.  The  emperor  banifhed  liis  lifter  to  the 
ifland  of  Capreae,  where  he  foon  after  caufed  her  to  be 
privately  murdered. 

The  favourite  minifter  of  Commodus  was  one  Pc- 

rennis  ; 
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real  ftrength  of  the  monarchy.  Their  perfonal  valour  remained  ;  but  they  no  longer  poffeffed  that  public  cou¬ 
rage  which  is  nourifhed  by  the  love  of  independence,  the  fenfe  of  national  honour,  the  prefence  of  danger,  and 
the  habit  of  command.  They  received  laws  and  governors  from  the  will  of  their  fovereign,  and  trufted  for 
their  defence  to  a  mercenary  army.  The  pofterity  of  their  boldeft  leaders  were  contented  with  the  rank  of 
citizens  and  fuhje&s.  The  moft  afpiring  fpirits  reforted  to  the  court  or  flandard  of  the  emperors  ;  and  the 
deferted  provinces,  deprived  of  political  ftrength  or  union,  infenfibly  funk  into  the  languid  indifference  of  pri¬ 
vate  life.  .  . 

“  The  love  of  letters,  almoft  infeparable  from  peace  and  refinement,  was  fafhionable  among  the  fubjetts  of 
Adrian  and  the  Antonines  ;  who  were  themfelves  men  of  learning  and  curiofity.  It  was  djffufed  over  the  whole 
extent  of  their  empire  ;  the  moft  northern  tribes  of  Britons  had  acquired  a  tafte  for  rhetoric  ;  Homer  as  well  as 
Virgil  were  tranferibed  and  ftudied  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ;  and  the  moft  liberal  rewards  fought 
out  the  fainteft  glimmerings  of  literary  merit.  The  fciences  of  phyfic  and  aftronomy  were  cultivated  with  fome 
degree  of  reputation  ;  hilt,  if  we  except  Lucian,  an  age  of  indolence  paffed  away  without  producing  a  fingle  wri¬ 
ter  of  genius  who  deferved  the  attention  of  poiterity.  The  authority  of  Plato,  of  Anftotle,  of  Zeno,  and  .Epi¬ 
curus,  ftill  reigned  in  the  fchools  ;  and  their  fyftems,  tranfmitted  with  blind  deference  from  one  generation  of  dif- 
ciples  to  another,  precluded  every  generous  attempt  to  correct  the  errors  or  enlarge  the  hounds  of  the  human 
mind.  The  beauties  of  the  poets  and  orators,  inflead  of  kindling  a  fire  like  their  own,  produced  only  fervile  imi¬ 
tations  ;  or,  if  any  ventured  to  deviate  from  thefe  models,  they  deviated  at  the  fame  time  from  good  fenfe  and 
propriety.  The  provincials  of  Rome,  trained  by  an  uniform  artificial  education,  were  engaged  in  a  very  une¬ 
qual  competition  with  thofe  bold  ancients,  who,  by  expreffing  their  genuine  feelings  in  their  native  tongue,  had 
already  occupied  every  place  of  honour.  The  name  of  poet  was  almoft  forgotten  ;  that  of  orator  was  ufurped  by 
the  fophifts.  A  cloud  of  critics,  of  compilers,  of  commentators,  darkened  the  face  of  learning,  and  the  decline 
of  genius  was  foon  followed  by  the  corruption  of  tafte. 

“  Longinus  obferves  and  laments  the  degeneracy  of  his  contemporaries,  which  debafed  their  fentiments,  enerva¬ 
ted  their  courage,  and  depreffed  their  talents  ;  comparing  them  to  pigmies,  wliofe  ftature  has  been  diminifhed  by 
conftaut  pr.effure  on  their  limbs.  This  diminutive  ftature  of  mankind  was  conftantly  finking  below  the  old  ftand- 
ard,  and  the  Roman  world  was  indeed  peopled  by  a  race  of  pigmies ;  when  the  fierce  giants  of  the  north  broke 
in  and  mended  the  puny  breed.  They  reftored  a  manly  freedom  ;  and,  after  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries,  free¬ 
dom  became  the  happy  parent  of  tafte  and  fcience,” 
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in  oppreffion  and  cruelty  feems  to  have  der. 


3  (>S 

Revolt  of 
Maternus. 


tennis  ;  who 

'  been  nothing  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  moll  tyrannical 
emperors.  During  the  firft  part  of  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus,  he  ruled  with  an  abfolute  fway  ;  but  at  laft  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  foldiery,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  his  too  great  feverity.  He  was  fucceeded 
in  his  place  by  a  freedman  named  Chander;  for  the  em¬ 
peror  himfelf  was  fo  much  taken  up  with  his  plea- 
lures,  that  he  could  not  beftow  even  a  moment  on  the 
affairs  of  ftate.  The  new  miniffer  abufed  his  power 
in  a  more  flagrant  manner  than  even  his  predeceffor 
had  done.  By  him  all  things  were  openly  fet  to  fale ; 
offices,  provinces,  public  revenues,  juftice,  and  the  lives 
of  men  both  innocent  and  guilty.  The  minifter,  who 
ruled  the  emperor  without  controul,  infufed  fuch  ter¬ 
rors  into  his  timorous  mind,  that  he  changed  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  his  guards  almoil  continually.  One  Niger  en¬ 
joyed  the  dignity  only  fix  hours;  another  only  five 
days  ;  and  feveral  others  a  flill  {hotter  fpace.  Mofl  of 
thofe  officers  loll  their  lives  along  with  their  employ- 
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Be  this  as  it  will,  the  populace  aferibed  all  Home, 
their  calamities  to  this  hated  miniffer;  and  one  day, 
while  the  people  were  celebrating  the  Circafiian  games, 
a  troop  of  children,  having  at  their  head  a  young  wo¬ 
man  of  an  extraordinary  flature  and  fierce  afpetft,  en¬ 
tering  the  circus,  began  to  utter  aloud  many  bitter  in¬ 
vectives  and  dreadful  curfes  againfl:  Cleander  ;  which 
being  for  iome  time  anfwered  by  the  people  with  other 
invedtives  and  curfes,  the  whole  multitude  rofe  all  of  a 
hidden,  and  Hew  to  the  place  where  Cleander  at  that 
time  refided  with  the  emperor.  There,  renewing  their 
inveftives,  they  demanded  the  head  of  the  miniffer  who 
had  been  the  occafion  of  fo  many  calamities.  Here¬ 
upon  Cleander  ordered  the  praetorian  cavalry  to  charge 
the  multitude  ;  which  they  did  accordingly,  driving 
them  with  great  daughter  into  the  city,  But  the  po^ 
pulace  difeharging  {bowers  of  ftones,  bricks,  and  tiles, 
from  the  tops  of  the  houfes  and  from  the  windows, 
and  the  city-guards  at  the  fame  time  taking  part  with 
the  people,  the  praetorian  horfe  were  foon  obliged  to 


ments  ;  being  accufed  of  treafon  by  Cleander,  who  con-  fave  thcmfelves  by  flight :  nor  was  the  flauohter  ended 
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tinuallyr  folicited,  and  at  laft  obtained,  that  important 
poll  for  himfelf. 

In  the  year  187  happened  a  remarkable  revolt.  One 
Maternus,  a  common  foldier,  having  fled  from  his  co¬ 
lours,  and  being  joined  by  many  others  guilty  of  the 
fame  crime,  grew  in  a  ffiort  time  fo  powerful,  the  ban¬ 
ditti  flocking  to  him  from  all  parts,  that  he  over-ran 
and  plundered  great  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain  ;  ftormed 
the  ftrongeft  cities  ;  and  ftruck  the  emperor  and  people 
of  Rome  with  fuch  terror,  that  troops  were  raffed,  and 
armies  difpatched  againfl;  him.  Pefcennius  Niger  was 
fent  to  make  head  againfl;  him  in  Gaul,  where  he  be¬ 
came  very  intimate  with  Severus,  who  was  then  gover¬ 
nor  of  Lyons,  and  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
commending  the  prudent  and  gallant  behaviour  of  Ni¬ 
ger  in  pur  filing  the  rebels.  Maternus.  finding  himfelf 
reduced  to  great  ftraits,  divided  his  men  into  feveral 
fmall  bands,  and  marched  privately  with  them  by  diffe¬ 
rent  ways  into  Italy  ;  having  nothing  lefs  in  view  than 
to  murder  the  emperor  during  the  folemnity  which  was 
kept  annually  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  on  his  death  to  feize  upon  the  empire  for  himfelf. 
They  all  arrived  at  Rome  undifeovered  ;  and  feveral  of 
his  men  had  already  mixed  thcmfelves  with  the  empe¬ 
ror's  guards,  when  others  of  his  own  party  betrayed 
him.  He  was  immediately  feized  and  executed  ;  and 
his  death  put  an  end  to  the  difturbances  which  fome  of 
his  followers  had  begun  to  raife  in  other  provinces. 
In  the  fame  year  broke  out  the  moil  dreadful  plague, 
fays  Dio  Cafiius,  that  had  been  known.  It  lafted  two 
er  three  years  ;  and  raged  with  the  greateft  violence  at 
Rome,  where  it  frequently  carried  off  2000  perfons 
a-dav.  The  following  year  a  dreadful  fire,  which  con- 
fumed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  was  kindled  by  light- 
rung  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  people  were  aflli&ed 
with  a  dreadful  famine,  occafibned,  according  to  fome 
authors,  by  Cleander,  who,  having  now  in  view  nothing 
kfs  than  the  foverefgnty  itfdf,  bought  up  underhand 
all  the  corn,  in  order  to  raife  the  price  of  it,  and  gain 
the  affe<5lions  of  the  foldiery  and  people  by  diftribu- 
tiag  it  among  them.  Others  tell  us,  however,  that 
Papirius  Dionyiius,  whole  province  it  was  to  fnpply 
the  city  with  provifions,  contributed  towards  the  fa- 
rfine,  in  order  to  make  the  people  rife  againfl  Clcan- 
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till  the  emperor,  apprifed  of  the  tumult,  caufed  the  head 
of  Cleander  to  be  ftruck  off  and  thrown  out  to  the  en¬ 
raged  populace.  The  emperor  himfelf  did  not  long  fur-  Conimodirf 
vive  Cleander  ;  being  cut  off  by  a  confpiracy  of  Garcia  murdered, 
his  favourite  concubine,  Laetus  captain  of  the  guards, 
and  Ecledtus  his  chamberlain. 

No  fooner  was  the  death  of  Commodus  known,  than 
the  fenate  affembled,  and  declared  him  a  public  enemy, 
loading  him  with  curfes,  ordering  his  ftatues  to  be  bro¬ 
ken  to  pieces,  and  his  name  to  be  rafed  out  of  ail  public 
inferiptions  ;  and  demanded  his  body,  that  it  might  be 
dragged  through  the  ftreets,  and  thrown  into  the  Ti- 
ber.  But  Helvius  Pertinax,  whom  the  confpirators  i’ertinax 
had  previoufly  defigned  for  the  empire,  and  who  had  riifeC t0 
already  affumed  it,  prevented  fuch  an  outrage,  by  kt-empire* 
ting  the  fenators  know  that  Commodus  was  already 
buried.  rI  his  extraordinary  perfonage  had  paffed 
through  many  changes  of  fortune.  He  was  originally 
the  fon  of  an  enfranchifed  Have,  called  JElius ,  who 
only  gave  him  fo  much  learning  as  to  qualify  him  for 
keeping  a  little  {hop  in  the  city-  He  then  became  a 
fchoolmafter,  afterwards  ftudied  the  law,  and  after 
that  became  a  foldier ;  in  which  ftation  his  behaviour 
was  fuch  as  caufed  him  to  be  foon  made  captain  of 
a  cohort  againfl:  the  Parthians.  Being  thus  introdu¬ 
ced  to  arms  he  went  through  the  ufual  gradation  of 
military  preferment  in  Britain  and  Mcefia,  until  he  be¬ 
came  the  commander  of  a  legion  under  Aurelius.  In 
this  ftation  he  performed  fuch  excellent  fervices  againft 
the  barbarians,  that  lie  was  made  conful,  and  fuccef- 
fively  governor  of  Dacia,  Syria,  and  Afia  Minor.  In 
the  reign  of  Commodus  he  wasbanffhed;  but  foon  after 
recalled,  and  fent  into  Britain  to  reform  the  abufes  in 
the  army.  In  this  employment  his  ufual  extraordinary 
fortune  attended  him :  he  w^as  oppofed  by  a  fedition 
among  the  legions,  and  left  for  dead  among  many 
others  that  were  {lain.  However,  he  got  over  this 
danger,  feverely  puniffied  the  mutineers,  and  eftablifti- 
ed  regularity  and  difcipline  among  the  troops  he  was 
fent  to  command.  From  thence  he  was  removed  into 
Africa,  wffiere  the  fedition  of  the  foldiers  had  like  to 
have  Deen  as  fatal  to  him  as  in  his  former  government. 

Removing  from  Africa,  and  fatigued  wfith  an  a&ive 
life,  he  betook  himfelf  to  retirement :  but  Commodus, 
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the  city  ;  which  employment  he  filled,  when  the  con- 
fpirators  fixed  upon  hint  as  the  propereft  perfou  to  fuc* 
ceed  to  the  empire.  * 

His  being  advanced  by  Commodns  only  ferved  to 
increafc  his  fears  of  falling  as  an  object  of  his  fufpi- 
cions  ;  when  therefore  the  confpirators  repaired  to  his 
lionfc  by  night,  he  confidered  their  arrival  as  a  com¬ 
mand  from  the  emperor  for  his  death.  Upon  Lxtns 
entering  his  apartment,  Pertinax,  without  any  {how  of 
fear,  cried  out,  That  for  many  days  he  had  expeded 
to  end  his  life  in  that  maimer,  wondering  that  the  em¬ 
peror  had  deferred  it  fo  long.  However,  he  was  not 
a  little  furprifed  when  informed  of  the  real  caufe  of 
their  vifit ;  and  being  flrongly  urged  to  accept  of  the 
empire,  he  at  lafl  complied  with  their  offer. 

Being  carried  to  the  camp,  Pertinax  was  proclaim¬ 
ed  emperor  :  foon  after  the  citizens  and  fenate  confent- 
ed  ;  the  joy  for  the  eledion  of  a  new  fovereign  being 
fcarce  equal  to  that  for  the  death  of  the  former.  The 
provinces  quickly  followed  the  example  of  Rome  ;  fo 
that  he  began  his  reign  with  univerfal  fatisiadion  to 
the  whole  empire,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wifdom  and  jullice  of  this 
monarch’s,  reign  the  fhort  time  it  continued.  He  pur 
nifhed  all  thofe  who  had  ferved  to  corrupt  the  late  em¬ 
peror,  and  difpofed  of  his  ill-got  ppfTefiions  to  public 
uies.  He  attempted  to  *  reftrain  .  the.  licentioufnefs  6f 
the  praetorian  bands,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  injuries  and 
infolences  they  committed  againft  the  people.  He  fold 
moil  of  the  buffoons  and  jefters  of  Commodus  as  (laves; 
particularly  fuch  as  had  obfeene  flames.  He  continue 
ally  .frequented  the  fenate  as  often  as  it  fat,  and  . never 
refufed  an  audience  even  to  the  meaneft'of  the  people. 
His  fuccefs  in  foreign  affairs  was  equal  to  his  internal 
policy.  When  the  barbarous  nations  abroad  had  cer¬ 
tain  intelligence  that  he  was  emperor,  they  immediate¬ 
ly  laid  down  their  arms,  well  knowing  the  oppofition 
they  were  to  exped  from  fo  experienced  a  commander. 
His  great  error  was  avarice  ;  and  that,  in  fome  mca- 
fnre,  ferved  to  haften  his  ruin. 

The  praetorian  foldiers,  whofe  manners  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  reform,  having  been  long  corrupted  by  the 
indulgence  and  profufion  of  their  former  monarchs,  be¬ 
gan  to  hate  him  for  the  parfimony  and  difeipline  he 
had  introduced  among  them.  They  therefore  refolved 
to  dethrone  him  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  declared  Ma- 
ternus,  an  ancient  fenator,  emperor,  and  endeavoured 
to  carry  him  to  the  camp  to  proclaim  him.  Maternus, 
however,  was  too  juft,  to  the  merits  of  Pertinax,  and 
too  faithful  a  fubjed,  to  concur  in  their  feditious  de- 
ligns  ;  wherefore  efcaping  out  of  their  hands,  he  fled, 
firft  to  the  emperor,  and  then  out  of  the  city.  They 
then  nominated  one  Falco,  another  fenator ;  whom  the 
fenate  would  have  ordered  for  execution,  had  not  Per¬ 
tinax  interpoftd,  who  declared  that  during  his  reign  no 
fenator  fhould  fuffer  death. 

'{  he  praetorian  foldiers  then  refolved  unanimoufly  not 
to  life  any  fecret  confpiracies,  or  private  contrivances, 
but  boldly  to  feize  upon  the  emperor  and  empire  at 
once.  They  accordingly,  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
marched  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  and  entered  the 
palace  without  oppofition.  Such  was  the  terror  at  their 
approach,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  emperor’s  atten¬ 
dants  forfook  him  j  while  thofe  who  remained  earneft- 
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intereft  them  in  his  defence.  However,  he  rejeded 
their  advice  ;  declaring,  that  it  was  unworthy  his  im¬ 
perial  dignity,  and  all  his  paft  adions,  to  fave  himfelf 
by  flight.  Having  thus  refolved  to  face  the  rebels,  he 
had  fome  hopes  that  his  prefence  alone  would  terrify 
and  confound  them.  But  what  could  his  former  vir¬ 
tues,  or  the  dignity  of  command,  avail  againfl:  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  rabble,  nurfed  up  in  vice,  and  minifters  of  for¬ 
mer  tyranny  ?  One  Thaufms,  a  Tungrian,  ftruck  him 
with  his  lance  on  the  breaft,  crying  out,  “  The  fol¬ 
diers  fend  you  this.”  Pertinax  finding  all  was  over, 
covered  his  head  with  his  robe,  and  funk  down,  man¬ 
gled  with  a  multitude  of  wounds,  which  he  received 
from  various  afTaflins.  Ecledus,  and  fome  . more  of  his 
attendants,  who  attempted  to  defend  him,  were  alfo 
(lain  :  his  fon  and  daughter  only  efcaped,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  lodged  out  of  the  palace.  Thus,  after  a 
reign  of  three  months,  Pertinax  fell  a  facrifice  to  the 
licentious  fury  of  the  praetorian  army.  From  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  adventures,  he  was  called  the  tennis-ball  of 
Fortune  ;  and  certainly  no  man  ever  experienced  fuch  a 
variety  of  fituations  with  fo  blamelefs  a  charader. 

The  foldiers  having  committed  this  outrage,  retired^he  empire 
with  great  precipitation  ;  and  getting  out  of  the  city^°^dt(> 
to  the.  reft  of  their  companions,,  expeditioufly  fortified  bought  by 
their  camp,  expeding  to  be  attacked  by  the  citizens.  Didms  Ju* 
Two  days  having  paffed  without  any  attempt  of  this^anus. 

'  kind,  they  became  more  infolent ;  and  willing  to  make 
ufe  of  the  power  of  which  they  found  themfelves  pof- 
feffed,  made, proclamation,  that  they  would  fell  the  em¬ 
pire  to  whoever  would  purchafe  it  at  the  higheft  price. 

In  confequence  of  this  proclamation,  fo  odious  and  un¬ 
juft,  only  two  bidders  were  found  ;  namely,  Snlpicia- 
nus  and  Didius  Julianus  :  The  former,  a  confular  per- 
fon,  praefed  of  the  city,  and  fon-in-law  to  the  late  em¬ 
peror  Pertinax  ;  the  latter,  a  confular  perfon  likewife, 
a  great  lawyer,  and  the  wealthieft  man  in. the  city. 

He  was  fitting  with  fome*  friends  at  dinner  when  the 
proclamation  was  publifhed  ;  and  being  charmed  with 
the  profped  of  unbounded  power,  immediately  rofe 
from  table  and  haftened  to  the  camp.  Sulpicianus 
was  got  there  before  him  ;  but  as  he  had  rather  pro- 
mifes  than  treafure  to  beftow,  the  offers  of  Didius,  who 
produced  iminenfe  fums  of  ready  money,  prevailed. 

He  was  received  into  the  camp  by  a  ladder,  and  they 
inftantly  fwore  to  obey  him  as  emperor.  From  the 
camp  he  was  attended  by  his  new  eledors  into  the 
city  ;  the  whole  body  of  his  guards,  which  confifled  of 
10,000  men,  ranged  around  him  in  fuch  order  as  if 
they  had  prepared  for  battle,  and  not  for  a  peaceful 
ceremony.  The  citizens,  however,  refufed  to  confirm 
his  eledion  ;  but  rather  curfed  him  as  he  paffed.  Up¬ 
on  being  conduded  to  the  fenate -houfe,  he  addreffed 
the  few  fenators  that  were  prefent  in-* a  very  laconic 
fpeech  :  “  Fathers,  you  want  an  emperor ;  and  I  am 
the  fitteft  perfon  you  can  choofe.”  But  even  this,  fhort 
as  it  feems,  was  unneceffary,  lince  the  fenate  had  it  not 
in  their  power  to  refufe  their  approbation.  His  fpeech 
being  backed  by  the  army,  to  whom  he  had  given 
about  a  million  of  our  money,  fncceeded.  The  choice 
of  the  foldiers  was  confirmed  by  the  fenate,  and  Di¬ 
dius  was  acknowledged  emperor,  now  in  the  5  7th  year 
of  his  age. 

It  fhould  feem  by  this  weak  monarch’s  condud  when.-* 
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fcated  on  the  throne,  that  he  thought  the  government 
of  an  empire  rather  a  pieafure  than  a  toil.  Inftead  of 
attempting  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  fubje&s,  he  gave 
himfelf  up  to  eafe  and  ina&ivity,  utterly  regardlefs  of 
the  duties  of  his  ftation.  He  was  mild  and  gentle  in- 
deed ;  neither  injuring  any  nor  expecting  to  be  inju¬ 
red.  But  that  avarice,  by  which  he  became  opulent, 
fhill  followed  him  in  his  exaltation  ;  fo  that  the  very 
foldiers  who  elefted  him,  foon  began  to  deteft  him  for 
thofe  qualities,  fo  very'  oppofite  to  a  military  chara&er. 
The  people  alfo,  againfl  wliofe  confent  he  was  chofen, 
were  no  lefs  inimical.  Whenever  he  iffued  from  his 
palace,  they  openly  poured  forth  their  imprecations 
againft  him  ;  crying  out,  that  he  was  a  thief,  and  had 
ftolen  the  empire.  Didius,  however,  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  a  trader,  patiently  bore  it  all  ;  fometimes  beckoning 
them  with  fmiles  to  approach  him,  and  teftifying  his 
regard  by  every  kind  of  fubmiflion. 

While  Didius  was  thus  contemptuonfly  treated  at 
home,  two  valiant  generals,  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  difclaimed  his  authority,  and  boldly  refolved 
to  attempt  the  throne  for  themfelves.  Thefe  were,  Pef- 
cennius  Niger,  governor  of  Syria  ;  and  Septimius  Se- 
verus,  commander  of  the  German  legions.  Niger  was 
beloved  by  the  people  for  his  clemency  and  valour;  and 
the  repoft  of  his  propofing  Pertinax  for  his  model,  and 
refolving  to  revenge  his  death,  gained  him  univerfal 
efleem  among  the  people.  Being  thus  apprifed  of  therr 
inclinations,  he  eafily  induced  his  anjry  in  Syria  to 
proclaim  him  emperor  ;  and  his  title  was,  fhortly  after, 
acknowledged  by  all  the  kings  and  potentates  in  Aha, 
who  fent  their  ambaffadors  to  him  as  their  lawful  prince. 
The  pieafure  of  being  thus  treated  as  a  monarch,  in 
fome  meafure  retarded  his  endeavours  to  fecure  his 
title.  Entirely  fatisfied  with  the  homage  of  thofe  about 
him,  he  neglected  the  opportunities  of  fupprefiing  his 
rivals  ;  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  luxury  and  feafting  at 
Antioch.  The  conduct  of  Severus,  an  African  by  birth, 
was  very  different.  Being'  proclaimed  by  his  army,  he 
began  by  promifing  to  revenge  the  death  of  Pertinax, 
and  took  upon  Tiim  his  name.  He  next  fecured  the 
fidelity  of  all  the  ftropg  places  in  his  province  ;  and 
then  refolved,  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  to  march 
with  his  whole  force  dire&ly  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  Didius,  who  difregarded  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  Niger,  was  greatly  alarmed  at  thofe  of  Se« 
verus.  He  firft,  with  many  felicitations,  procured  the 
fenate  to  proclaim  him  a  traitor.  He  then  applied 
himfelf  to  make  the  neceffary  provifions  to  oppofe  him, 
in  which  he  found  nothing  but  difappointment.  The 
cohorts  that  ele&ed  him  were  enervated  by  vice  and 
luxury  ;  the  people  detefted  his  caufe  ;  and  the  cities 
of  Italy  had  long  been  difufed  to  the  arts  of  war.  Some 
advifed  him  to  march  forward,  and  meet  Severus  as  he 
was  crolfmg  the  Alps  ;  others  were  for  fending  the  ge¬ 
nerals  upon  that  expedition.  The  unfortunate  Didius, 
unequal  to  the  talk  of  empire,  and  quite  confounded 
with  the  multiplicity  of  counftls,  could  take  no  other 
refolution  but  that  of  awaiting  his  rival's  coming  at 
Rome.  Accordingly,  foon  after  being  informed  of  his 
approach,  he  obtained  the  confent  of  the  fenate  to  fend 
his  ambaffadors,  offering  to  make  him  a  partner  of  the 
empire.  But  Seveius  reje&ed  this  offer,  confcious  of 
his  own  ftrength,  and  of  the  wcaknefs  of  the  propofer. 
The  fenate  foon  appeared  of  the  fame  fentiments ;  and 
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perceiving  the  timidity  and  weaknefs  of  their  j$refent' 
maffer,  began  to  abandon  him,  alleging,  that  he  who  ' 
could  not  defend  the  empire  was  not  worthy  to  govern 
it.  Didius  vainly  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  their 
duty,  firft  by  intreaties,  and  then  by  threats;  but  thefe 
only  ferved  to  haften  his  deftru&ion.  The  fenate  be¬ 
ing  called  together,  as  was  formerly  praclifed  in  the 
times  of  the  commonwealth  by  the  confuls,  they  una- 
nimoufly  decreed,  That  Didius  fhould  be  deprived  of 
the  empire,  and  that  Severus  fhould  be  proclaimed  in 
his  Head.  They  then  commanded  Didius  to  be  flain  j 
and  fent  meffengers  for  this  purpofe  to  the  palace, 
where  they  found  him  difarmed,  and  weeping  among 
a  few  friends  that  ftill  adhered  to  his  intereft.  When 
the  executioners  began  to  prepare  for  their  fatal  errand, 
he  expoftulated  with  them,  demanding  what  crime  he 
had  committed  ?  He  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  think, 
that  paying  his  moneys  and  receiving  an  empire  in  ex¬ 
change,  deferved  fo  fevere  a  punifhment.  The  execu¬ 
tioners,  however,  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe;  they  prefently  led  him 
into  the  fecret  baths  of  the  palace,  and  obliging  him 
to  ftretch  his  neck  forwards,  after  the  manner  of  con¬ 
demned  criminals,  ftruek  off  his  head,  and  placed  it  up 
in  thofe  courts  where  he  had  formerly  pleaded  with  great 
fuccefs. 

The  fenate  having  thus  difpatched  Didius,  fent  am-  Severus  de- 
baffadors' to  Severus,  yieldiinf  him  obedience,  granting  ciared  env" 
him'  t-he  enftgns  and  the  ufual  titles  of  empire,  and  in-  l>eror* 
forming  him  of  the  death  of  Didius.  Severus,  who 
was  now  about  47  years  of  age,  received  them  with  all 
^proper  refpedt  ;  and. entertaining  them  honourably  con¬ 
tinued  his  march  towards  Rome.  As  he  came  near 
the  city,  his  firft  exertion  of  power  was,  to  have  all  the 
praetorian  foldiers  who  had  lately  fold  the  empire  come 
forth  unarmed  to  meet  him.  Thefe,  though  fenhble 
of  their  danger,  had  no  other  refource  left  but  compli¬ 
ance  ;  and  accordingly  came  forward  with  branches  of 
laurel,  as  if  to  welcome  his  approach.  Severus,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  fhowed  how  little  capable  their  prefent  fub- 
mifiion  was  to  atone  for  their  paft  offences  :  after  up¬ 
braiding  them,  in  a  ftiort  fpeech,  with  all  their  crimes* 
he  commanded  them  to  be  inftantly  flripped  of  their 
military  habits,  deprived  of  the  name  and  honour  of 
foldiers,  and  banifhed  100  miles  from  Rome.  He  then 
entered  the  city  in  a  military  manner,  took  poffefiion 
of  the  palace,  and  promifed  the  fenate  to  conduct  him¬ 
felf  with  clemency  and  juftice.  However,  though  he 
united  great  vigour  with  the  moft  refined  policy,  yet 
his  frican  cunning  was  corifidered  as  a  particular  de- 
fe&  in  him.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  wit,  learning, 
and  prudence  ;  but  eqnaUy  blamed  for  infidelity  and 
cruelty.  In  ftiort,  he  feemed  alike  difpofed  to  the 
performance  of  the  greateft  afts  of  virtue  and  the  moft 
bloody  feverities.  He  began  his  command,  by  feizing 
all  the  children  of  fnch  as  had  employments  or  autho¬ 
rity  in  the  eaft,  and  detained  them  as  pledges  for  their 
fathers  loyalty.  He  next  fupplied  the  city  with  corn  ; ' 
and  then  with  all  pofiible  expedition  marched  againft 
Niger,  who  was  ftill  confidered  and  honoured  as  em¬ 
peror  of  the  eaft.  ^ 

One  of  the  chief  obftacles  to  his  march  was,  the  Niger  de¬ 
leaving  behind  him  Clodius  Albinus,  commander  of  the’^ed  and 
legions  in  Britain,  whom  he  by  all  means  wifhed  to  fe-^Mcd* 
cure  in  his  intereft s.  For  this  end,  he  endeavoured  to 
8  prevail 
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prevail  upon  him,  by  giving  him  hopes  of  fuccceding 
to  the  empire ;  infinuating,  that  lie  himfelf  was  decli¬ 
ning,  and  his  children  were  as  yet  but  infants.  To  de¬ 
ceive  him  ftill  farther,  he  wrote  in  the  fame  llyle  to  the 
fenate,  gave  him  the  title  of  Cafary  and  ordered  money 
to  be  coined  with  his  image.  Thefe  artifices  ferving  to 
lull  Albinus  into  falfe  fecurity,  Severus  marched  againft 
Niger  with  all  his  forces.  After  fome  undecifive  con- 
'fli&s,  the  laft  great  battle  that  was  fought  between 
thefe  extraordinary  men  was  upon  the  plains  of  Iffus, 
on  the  very  fpot  where  Alexander  had  formerly  con¬ 
quered  Darius.  Befides  the  two  great  armies  drawn  up 
on  the  plain,  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  covered 
with  infinite  numbers  of  people,  who  were  merely  led 
by  curioiity  to  become  fpedtators  of  an  engagement  that 
was  to  determine  the  empire  of  the  world.  Severus  was 
conqueror;  and  Niger’s  head  being  (truck  off  by  fome 
foldiers  of  the  conquering  army,  was  infultingly  car¬ 
ried  through  the  camp  on  the  point  of  a  lance. 

This  victory  fecured  Severus  in  the  poffeflion  of  the 
throne.  However,  the  Parthians,  Perfians,  and  fome 
other  neighbouring  nations,  took  .up  arms,  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  vindicating  Niger’s1  caufe.  The  emperor  march¬ 
ed  againft  them  in  perfon,  had  many  engagements  with 
them,  and  obtained  fuch  fignal  victories  over  them, 
as  enlarged  the  empire,  and  eftablifhed  peace  in  the 
eaft. 

Niger  being  no  more,  Severus  now  turned  his  views 
againft  Albinus,  whom  he  refolved  by  every  means  to 
deftroy.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  affaflins  into  Britain, 
under  a  pretence  of  bringing  him  letters,  but  in  reality 
to  difpatch  him*  Albinus  being  apprifed  of  their  de- 
figns,  prevented  their  attempt  by  recurring  to  open 
force  and  proclaiming  himfelf  emperor.  Nor  was  he 
without  a  powerful  army  to  fupport  his  pretenfions  ;  of 
which  Severus  being  fenfible,  bent  his  whole  force  to 
oppofe  him.  From  the  eaft  he  continued  his  courfe 
acrofs  the  lira  its  of  Byzantium,  into  the  mod  weltern 
parts  of  Europe,  without  intermiffion.  Albinus  being 
informed  of  his  approach,  went  over  to  meet  him  with 
his  forces  into  Gaul ;  fo  that  the  campaign  on  both 
Tides  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  Fortune  feemed 
for  a  while  variable  ;  but  at  laft  a  decifive  engagement 
came  on,  which  was  one  of  the  mo  ft  defperate  recorded 
in  the,  Roman  hiftory.  It  lafted  from  morning  till 
night,  without  any  feeming  advantage  on  either  fide  ; 
at  length  the  troops  of  Severus  began  to  fly,  and  he 
himfelf  happening  to  fall  from  his  horfe,  the  army 
of  Albinus  cried  out,  Victory.  But  the  engagement 
was  foon  renewed  with  vigour  by  Laetus,  one  of  Seve¬ 
rus’ s  commanders,  who  carne  up  with  a  body  of  refer ve, 
defigning  to  deftroy  both  parties  and  make  himfelf  em¬ 
peror.  This  attempt,  though  defigned  againft  both, 
turned  out  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  Severus.  He 
therefore  again  charged  with  fuch  fury'  and  exadnefs, 
that  he  foon  plucked  the  vi&ory  from  thofe  who  but  a 
fhort  time  before  feemed  conquerors  ;  and  purfuing 
them  into  the  city  of  Eyons,  took  Albinus  prifoner, 
and  cut  off  his  head ;  treating  his  dead  body  with  in- 
fults  that  could  only  flow  from  a  mean  and  revengeful 
temper*  All  the  fenators  who  were  flam  in  battle  he 
ordered  to  be  quartered,  and  fuch  as  were  taken  alive 
were  immediately  executed. 

#  Having  thus  fecured  himfelf  in  pofleflion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  upon  his  return  to  Rome  lie  loaded  his  foldiers  with 


rewards  and  honours ;  giving  them  fuch  privileges  as 
ftrengthened  his  own  power,  while  they  deftroyed  that 
of  the  ftate.  For  the  foldiers,  who  had  hitherto  fhowed 
the  ftrongeft  inclination  to  an  abufe  of  power,  were  now 
made  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  emperors  ;  and  we  fhall 
henceforward  behold  them  fetting  them  up,  and  de¬ 
throning  them,  at  pleafure. 

Being  thus  fecure  of  his  army,  he  refolved  to  give 
Way  to  his  natural  turn  for  conqueft,  and  to  oppofe  his 
arms  againft  the  Parthians,  who  were  then  invading  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  Having  therefore  previoufly 
given  the  government  of  domeftic  policy  to  one  Plau- 
tianus,  a  particular  favourite  of  his,  to  whofe  daughter 
he  married  his  fon  Caracalla,  lie  fet  out  for  the  eaft,  and 
profecuted  the  war  with  his  ufual  expedition  and  file- 
cefs.  He  forced  fubmifiion  from  the  king  of  Armenia, 
deftroyed  feveral  cities  in  Arabia  Felix,  landed  on  the 
Parthian  coafts,  took  and  plundered  the  famous  city 
Ctefiphon,  marched  hack  through  Paleftine  and  Egypt, 
and  at  length  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph. 

During  this  interval,  Plautianus,  who  was  left  to  di¬ 
rect  the  affairs  of  Rome,  began  to  think  of  afpiring  to 
the  empire  himfelf.  Upon  the  emperor’s  return,  he 
employed  a  tribune  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  of  which 
lie  was  the  commander,  to  affaflinate  him,  as  like  wife 
his  fon  Caracalla.  The  tribune  feemed  cheerfully  to 
undertake  this  dangerous  office  ;  but  inftead  of  going 
through  with  it,  informed  Severus  of  his  favourite’s 
treachery.  He  at  firft  received  it  as  an  improbable 
(lory,  and  as  the  artifice  of  fome  one  who  envied  his 
favourite’s,  fortune.  However,  he  was  at  laft  perfuaded 
to  permit  the  tribune  to  conduct  Plautianus  to  the  em¬ 
peror’s  apartments.  With  this  intent,  the  tribune  went 
and  amufed  him  with  a  pretended  account  of  his  kill¬ 
ing  the  emperor  and  his  foil,  defiring  him,  if  he  thought 
it  fit  to  fee  them  dead,  to  come  with  him  to  the  pa¬ 
lace.  As  Plautianus  ardently  defired  their  deaths,  he 
readily  gave  credit  to  this  relation  ;  and  following  the 
tribune,  he  was  conducted  at  midnight  into  the  inner- 
moil  recedes  of  the  palace.  But  what  mnft  have  been 
his  difappointment,  when,  inftead  of  finding  the  em¬ 
peror  lying  dead,  as  he  expe&ed,  he  beheld  the  room 
lighted  up  with  torches,  and  Severus,  fnrrounded  by 
his  friends,  prepared  in  array  to  receive  him.  Being 
afked  by  the  emperor,  with  a  ftern  countenance,  what 
had  brought  him  there  at  that  unfeafonable  time  ?  he 
was  at  firit  utterly  confounded  ;  wherefore,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  excufe  to  make,  he  inge nuoufly  confeffed  the 
whole,  intreating  forgivenefs  for  what  he  had  intended. 
The  emperor  feemed  in  the  beginning  inclined  to  par¬ 
don  ;  but  Caracalla  his  fon,  who  from  the  earlieft  age 
fhowed  a  difpofition  to  cruelty,  fpurned  him  away  in 
the  midit  of  his  Replications,  and  with  his  fword  ran 
him  through  the  body. 

Severus  having  efcaped  this  danger,  fpent  a  coufider- 
able  tirfte^  in  viliting  fome  cities  in  Italy,  permitting 
none  of  his  officers  to  fell  places  of  trull  or  dignity,  and 
diilributing  juftice  with  the  ftri&eft  impartiality.  He 
took:  fuch  an  exadt  order  in  managing  his  exchequer, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  great  expences,  he  left  more 
money  behind  him  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  His 
armies  alfo  were  kept  upon  the  molt  refpe&able  foot¬ 
ing  ;  fo  that  he  feared  no  invafion.  Being  equally  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  prefen ation  of  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
he  refolved  to  make  his  laft  expedition  into  Britain, 


where 


Rome. 
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Snme.  where  the  Romans  were  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed, 
L  or  compelled  to  fly  the  province.  Wherefore,  after  ap- 

Ixped^ion  P°‘nting  fi*s  two  ^ons  Caracalla  and  Geta  joint  fucccf- 
i>f  neverui  f°rs  in  the  empire,  and  taking  them  with  him,  he  land' 
into  Bri-  ed  in  Britain,  to  the  great  terror  of  fnch  as  had  drawn 
tain.  down  his  refentment.  Upon  his  progrefs  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  left  his  fon  Geta  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
province,  which  had  continued  in  obedience,  and  march¬ 
ed  with  his  fon  Caracalla  againlt  the  Caledonians.  In 
this  expedition,  his  army  fufFered  prodigious  hardfhips 
in  purfuing  the  enemy;  they  were  obliged  to  hew  their 
way  through  intricate  forefts,  to  drain  exteufive  marfii- 
es,  and  form  bridges  over  rapid  rivers ;  fo  that  he  loft 
50,000  men  by  fatigue  and  fickiiefs.  However,  he 
fupported  all  thefe  inconveniences  with  the  greateft 
bravery  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  profecuted  his  iucceftes 
with  fiich  vigour,  that  he  compelled  the  enemy  to  fue 
for  peace  ;  which  they  obtained,  not  without  the  fur- 
render  of  a  ccnfiderable  part  of  their  country.  We 
muft  here  obferve,  however,  that  the  Pi&s  and  Cale¬ 
donians  are  fo  often  confounded  together  by  hiftorians, 
that  many  miftakes  have  thence  arifen  concerning  the 
progrefs  and  conquefts  of  the  Romans  in  the  north  of 
Britain.  But  from  the  boundary  formed  by  the  famous 
wall  of  Severus  (fee  Sf phrus's  Wall),  we  muft  con- 
lude,  that  no  part  of  Caledonia,  properly  fo  called,  had 
been  either  on  this  or  any  other  occaiion  ceded  to  him  ; 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  rather  received 
checks  from  the  people  of  that  territory,  than  was  ever 
able  to  make  any  confiderable  imprefiion  upon  them. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  after  having  made  peace, 
and  built  his  wall,  he  retired  to  York  ;  where,  partly 
through  age  and  fatigue,  and  partly  through  grief  at 
the  irreclaimable  life  of  Caracalla,  he  found  himfelf 
daily  declining,  having  already  loft  the  ufe  of  his  feet. 
To  add  to  the  diftrefs  of  his  fituation,  he  was  informed 
that  the  foldiers  had  revolted,  and  declared  his  fon  em¬ 
peror.  In  this  exigence,  he  feemed  once  more  to  re- 
cal  his  natural  vigour  ;  he  got  himfelf  immediately  put 
into  his  litter,  and  commanded  the  new  emperor,  with 
the  tribunes  and  centurions,  to  be  brought  before  him. 
Though  all  were  willing  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
✓  young  emperor,  fuch  was  the  authority  of  Severus,  that 
none  dared  to  difobey.  They  appeared  before  him 
confounded  and  trembling,  and  implored  pardon  upon 
their  knees.  Upon  which,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
head,  he  cried  out,  “  Know,  that  it  is  the  head  that* 
governs,  and  not  the  feet.”  However,  foon  perceiving 
his  diforder  to  increafe,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not 
22 y  outlive  it,  he  called  for  poifon  ;  which  being  refufed 

Sevciu*  him,  he  loaded  his  ftomach  with  food;  which  not  be- 

ing  able  to  digeft,  it  foon  brought  him  to  his  end,  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  age,  after  an  a&ive  though  cruel 
"37$  reign  of  about  18  years. 

Caracalla  Caracalla  and  Geta  being  acknowledged  as  emperors 
and  Geta  by  the  army,  began  to  (how  a  mutual  hatred  to  each 
wcceed.  other  even  before  their  arrival  at  Rome.  Their  only 
agreement  was,  in  refolving  to  deify  Severus  their  fa¬ 
ther  ;  but  foon  after,  each  fought  to  attach  the  fenate 
and  army  to  his  own  particular  inter  eft.  They  were 
of  very  oppofite  difpofttions  :  Caracalla  was  fierce  and 
cruel  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  Geta  was  mild  and  merci¬ 
ful;  fo  that  the  city  foon  found  the  dangerous  effects  of 
being  governed  by  two  princes  of  equal  power  and  con¬ 
trary  inclinations. 


But  this  oppofition  was  of  no  long  continuance;  for  Rome. 
Caracalla  being  refolved  to  govern  alone,  furioufly  en-  v 
tered  Gena’s  apartment,  and,  followed  by  ruffians,  flew  GeuLur. 
him  in  his  mother’s  arms.  Having  committed  this  de-dered  by 
teftable  murder,  he  iffued  with  great  hafte  from  the  pa-  Caracalla, 
lace,  crying  out,  That  his  brother  would  have  flain 
him ;  and  that  he  was  obliged,  in  felf-defence,  to  reta¬ 
liate  the  intended  injury.  He  then  took  refuge  among 
the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  in  a  pathetic  tone  began 
to  implore  their  aftiftancc,  ftill  making  the  fame  ex- 
cufe  for  his  condn6l.  To  this  he  added  a  much  more 
prevailing  argument,  promifing  to  beftow  upon  them 
the  largeffes  ufualiy  given  upon  the  electioh  of  new  em¬ 
perors,  and  diftributing  among  them  almoft  all  the  trea¬ 
sures  which  had  been  amaffid  by  his  father.  By  fuch 
perfuafives  the  foldiers  did  not  hefitate  to  proclaim 
him  foie  emperor,  and  to  ftigmatize  the  memory  of  his 
brother  Geta  as  a  traitor  and  an  enemy  to  the  common¬ 
wealth.  The  fenators  were  foon  after  induced,  either 
through  favour  or  fear,  to  approve  what  had  been  done 
by  the  army  :  Caracalla  wept  for  the  death  of  his  3g0 
brother  whom  he  had  flain;  and,  to  carry  his  hypo- Who  proves 
crify  to  the  utmoft  extreme,  ordered  him  to  be  adored  a  moft 
as  a  god.  bloody  ty- 

Being  now  emperor,  he  went  on  to  mark  his  courfe  FaUt' 
with  blood.  Whatever  was  done  by  Domitian  or  Ne¬ 
ro  fell  fhort  of  tliis'monfter’s  barbarities.  Lxtus,  who 
hr  ft  advifed  him  to  murder  his  brother,  was  the  firft 
who  fell  a  facrifice  to  his.  jealoufy.  His  own  wife  Plan- 
tina  followed.  Papinian,  the  renowned  civilian,  was  be¬ 
headed  for  refufing  to  write  in  vindication  of  his  cruel¬ 
ty ;  anfwering  the  emperor’s  requeft,  by  obferving, „ 

T.  hat  it  was  much  eafier  to  commit  a  parricide  than  to 
defend  it.  He  commanded  all  governors  to  be  flain  - 
that  his  brother  had  appointed  ;  and  deftfoyed  not  lefs 
than  2000  perfons  who  had  adhered  to  his  party. 

Whole  nights  were  fpent  in  the  execution  of  his  bloody 
decrees ;  and  the  dead  bodies  of  people  of  all  ranks 
were  carried  out  of  the  city  in  carts,  where  they  were 
burnt  in  heaps,  without  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  a  fu¬ 
neral.  Upon  a  certain  occafion,  he  ordered  his  foldiers 
to  fet  upon  a  crowded  audience  in  the  theatre,  only  for 
difcountenancing.  a  charioteer  whom  he  happened  to  • 
favour.  Perceiving  himfelf  hated  by  the  people,  he 
publicly  faid,  that  he  could  infure  his  own  fafety  though  - 
not  their  love;  fo  that  he  neither  valued  their  reproaches 
nor  feared  their  hatred. 

This  fafety  which  he  fo  much  built  upon  was  placed  3S1- 
in  the  protection  of  his  foldiers.  He  had  exhaufted  His  cxtra- 
the  treafury,  drained  the  provinces,  and  committed  a  ?agant  foU 
thoufand  ads  of  rapacity,  merely  to  keep  them  ftedfaft  and'meT/8 
in  his  mterefts ;  and  being  difpofed  to  truft  himfelf  chery. 
with  them  particularly,  he  refolved  to  lead  them  upon 
a  vifit  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  He  firft 
went  inf_  Germany;  where,  to  oblige  the  natives,  he 
drefled  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  their  country.  From 
thence  he  travelled  into  Macedonia,  where  he  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  and 
among  ather  extravagancies  caufed  a  ftatue  of  that 
monarch  to  be  made  with  two  faces;  one  of  which  re- 
fembled  Alexander  and.  the  other  himfelf.  He  was  fo 
corrupted  by  flattery,  that  he  called  himfelf  Alexander; 
walked  as  he  was  told  that  monarch  had  walked ;  and, 
like  him,  bent  his  head  to  one  ffioulder.  Shortly  after, 
arriving  at  Letter  Alia  and  the  ruins  of  Troy,  as- he- 
7  was 
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Heme,  was  viewing  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  he  took  it  into  his 
* — v—  head  to  refemble  that  hero  ;  and  one  of  his  freedmen 
happening  to  die  at  that  time,  he  ufed  the  fame  cere¬ 
monies  that  were  performed  at  the  tomb  of  Fatroclus. 
Pafling  thence  into  Egypt,  he  maffacred  in  the  mod 
terrible  manner  the  inhabitants  cf  Alexandria,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fatires  they  compofed  on  him,  as  is  related 
under  the  article  Alexandria. 

Going  from  thence  into  Syria,  he  invited  Artaba* 
nus  king  of  Parthia  to  a  conference  ;  defiring  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  promifing  him  the  moll  ho¬ 
nourable  protection.  Irbconfequence  of  this,  that  king 
met  him  on  a  fpacious  plain,  unarmed,  and  only  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  vail  concourfc  of  his  nobles.  This  was  w  hat 
Caracalla  defired.  Regardlefs  of  his  promife,  or  the 
law  of  nations,  he  inllantly  furrounded  him  with  armed 
troops,  let  in  wild  beads  among  his  attendants,  and 
made  a  mod  terrible  (laughter  among  them  ;  Artaba- 
nus  himfelf  efcaping  with  the  utinod  difficulty.  For 
this  vile  treachery  he  obtained  from  the  fenate  the  fur- 
382  name  of  Parthicus. 

Tvtarneshis  Upon  his  return  towards  Rome,  it  would  feem  as  if 
his  vices  were  inexhaudible  ;  for  having  been  guilty  of 
parricide,  he  now  refolved  to  marry  the  mother  of  Geta 
whom  he  had  (lain.  It  happened  that  one  day  feeing 
her  drop  her  veil,  which  difclofed  her  naked  bofom, 
which  was  extremely  beautiful,  he  told  her,  that  he 
would  polfeis  thofe  charms  he  beheld,  if  it  were  lawful. 
To  this  unnatural  requell  fhe  hefitated  not  to  anfwer, 
that  he  might  enjoy  all  things  who  poffeffed  all.  Where¬ 
upon,  fetting  afide  all  duty  and  refpeCt  for  his  deceafed 
father,  he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  her  in  public,  to 
tally  difregarding  the  cenfures  and  the  farcafins  of  man¬ 
kind. 

However,  though  he  difregarded  fhame,  he  w’as  not 
infenfible  to  fear.  He  was  ever  uneafy  in  the  confci- 
oufncfs  of  being  univerfally  hated  ;  and  was  continually 
confulting  altrologers  concerning  what  death  he  ffiould 
die.  Among  others,  he  fent  one  of  his  confidants,  na¬ 
med  Maternlanus ,  with  orders  to  confult  all  the  adrolo- 
gers  in  the  city  concerning  his  end.  Maternianus  con- 
fidered  this  as  a  proper  time  to  get  rid  of  Macrinus, 
the  emperor’s  principal  commander  in  Mesopotamia ; 
a  man  who  was  daily  fupplanting  him  in  his  mailer’s 
favour.  He  therefore  informed  him  by  letter,  as  if 
from  the  aflrologers,  that  Macrinus  had  a  defign  againll 
his  life  ;  and  they  confequently  advifed  him  to  put  the 
confpirator  to  death.  This  letter  was  fent  fealed,  and 
made  up,  amongft  many  others,  to  be  conveyed  with 
the  greater  fecrecy,  and  delivered  to  the  emperor  as  lie 
^was  preparing  for  a  chariot-race.  However,  as  it  never 
was  his  cullom  to  interrupt  his  pleafures  for  his  bufi- 
nefs,  he  gave  the  packet  to  Macrinus  to  read  over,  and 
to  inform  him  of  the  contents  when  more  at  leifure. 
In  pending  thefe  letters,  when  Macrinus  cam  ■  to  that 
which  regarded  himfell,  he  was  unable  to  contain  his 
furprife  and  terror.  His  firft  care  was,  to  referve  the 
letter  in  queftion  to  himfelf,  and  to  acquaint  the  em¬ 
peror  only  with  the  fubflance  of  the  refl.  He  then 
fet  about  the  mod  probable  means  of  compaffing  his 
death,  by  which  alone  he  could  expcCt  any  fafety.  At 
length  he  determined  to  apply  to  one  Martialis,  a  man 
of  great  llrength,  and  a  centurion  of  the  guards,  who 
hated  the  emperor  from  various  motives  ;  particularly 
for  the  death  of  a  brother,  whom  Caracalla  had  ordered 


to  be  flain.  Him  therefore  Macrinus  exhorted  to  re-  'Rome. 

venge  his  brother’s  death,  by’  killing  the  tyrant,  which  - v-— ^ 

he  might  ealily  effcCt,  as  being  always  fo  near  his  per- 
fon.  Martialis  readily  undertook  the  dangerous  talk  ; 
being  willing  to  meet  death  himfelf,  fo  he  might  ob¬ 
tain  his  defire  cf  feeing  the  tyrant  expire  before  hi  n.  ^ 
Accordingly,  as  the  emperor  was  riding  out  one  day  He  js  mur* 
near  a  little  city  called  Carr#,  he  happened  to  with-^e^d. 
draw  himfelf  privately,  Upon  a  natural  occafion,  with 
only  one  page  to  hold  his  horfe  This  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  Martialis  had  fo  long  and  ardently  defired ; 
wherefore  running  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  called,  he 
llabbed  the  emperor  in  the  back,  fo  that  he  died  im¬ 
mediately.  Martialis  unconcernedly  returned  to  his 
troop  ;  but  retiring  by  infenfible  degrees,  he  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  feCure  himfelf  by  flight.  But  his  companions 
foon  miffing  him,  and  the  page  giving  information  of 
what  had  been  done,  he  was  puriued  by  the  German 
horfe  and  cut  in  pieces. 

During  the  reign  of  this  execrable  tyrant,  which 
continued  fix  years,  the  empire  was  every  day  declining; 
the  foldiers  Were  entirely  mailers  of  every  election  ;  and 
as  there  were  various  armies  in  different  parts,  fo  there 
were  as  many  interells  all  oppofite  to  each  other.  Ca¬ 
racalla,  by  fatisfying  their  moil  unreafonable  appetites, 
deftroyed  all  difeipline  among  them,  and  all  fubordina- 
tior»  in  the  (late.  383 

The  foldiers,  now  without  an  emperor,  after  a  fuf-  Marinuj 
penfe  of  two  days,  fixed  upon  Macrinus,  who  took  all  Ecceeds* 
poffible  methods  to  conceal  his  being  privy  to  Cara- 
calla’s  murder.  The  fenate  confirmed  their  choice  Ihort- 
ly  after  ;  and  likewife  that  of  his  fon  Diadumenus, 
whom  he  took  as  a  partner  in  the  empire.  Macrinus 
was  53  years  old  when  he  entered  upon  the  government 
of  the  empire.  He  was  of  obfeure  parentage  ;  fome 
fay  by  birth  a  Moor,  who  by  the  mere  rotation  of  of¬ 
fice,  being  iirll  made  pracfeCl  of  the  praetorian  bands, 
was  now,  by  treafon  and  acc  dent,  called  to  fill  the 
throne.  We  are  told  but  little  of  this  emperor,  except 
his  engaging  in  a  bloody  though  undecided  battle  with 
Artabanus  king  of  Parthia,  who  came  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  injury  he  had  fuftaint  d  in  the  late  reign  :  how¬ 
ever,  this  monarch  finding  his  real  enemy  dead,  was 
content  to  make  peace,  and  returned  into  Parthia. 
Something  is  alfo  faid  of  the  feverity  of  this  emperor’s 
difeipline  ;  for  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  licentioufnefs  was  the 
Roman  army  now  arrived,  that  the  moll  fevere  punifh- 
ments  were  unable  to  rellrain  the  foldiers ;  and  yet  the 
moll  gentle  inflictions  were  looked  upon  as  feverity.  It 
was  this  rigorous  difeipline,  together  with  the  artifices 
of  Maefa,  grandmother  to  Heliogabalus  t  e  natural  fon  384 
of  Caracalla,  that  caufed  the  emperor’s  ruin.  Helio-  HJioga- 
gabalus  was  pried  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  inba{u8rc: 
Emefa,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  ;  and  though  but  14  years 
old  was  greatly  loved  by  the  army  for  the  beauty  of 
his  perfon,  and  the  memory  of  his  father,  whom  they 
Hill  confidered  as  their  greatdl  benefactor.  This  was 
foon  perceived  by  the  grandmother  ;  who  being  very 
rich  in  gold  and  jewels,  gave  liberal  prefents  among 
them,  while  they  frequently  repaired  to  the  temple, 
both  from  the  garrifon  in  the  city  and  the  camp  of  Ma- 
crinus.  This  intercourfe  growing  every  day  more  fre¬ 
quent,  the  foldiers,  being  difgulted  with  the  feverities 
of  their  prefent  emperor,  began  to  think  of  placing  He¬ 
liogabalus  in  his  Head.  Accordingly,  fending  for  him 

to 
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^0Tne‘  to  their  camp,  he  was  immediately  proclaimed  ;  and  viding  it 
fuch  were  the  hopes  of  his  virtues,  that  all  men  began 
to  affefl  his  intereds. 

Macrinus,  who  at  this  time  was  purfuing  his  plea- 
fures  at  Antioch,  gave  but  little  attention  to  the  fird 
report ;  only  fending  his  lieutenant  Julian,  with  fome 
legions,  to  quell  the  infurreCtion.  However,  thefe,  like 
the  red,  foon  declared  for  Heliogabalus,  and  flew  their 
general.  It  was  then  that  Macrinus  found  he  had 
treated,  the  rebellion  too  (lightly ;  he  therefore  refolved, 
with  his  foil,  to  march  directly  againft  the  feditious  le¬ 
gions,  and  force  them  to  their  duty.  Both  parties  met 
on  the  confines  of  Syria  :  the  battle  was  for  fome  time 
furious  and  obftinate  ;  but  at  lad  Macrinus  was  over¬ 
thrown,  and  obliged  to  feek  fafety  by  flight.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  was  to  get  to  Rome,  where  he  knew  his  pre¬ 
fence  was  defired ;  wherefore  he  travelled  through  the 
provinces  of  Alia  Minor  with  the  utmod  expedition 
and  privacy,  but  unfortunately  fell  Tick  at  the  city1  of 
Clialcedon.  There  thofe  who  were  fent  in  purfuit, 
overtook  and  put  him  to  death,  together  with  his  foil 
Diadumenus,  after  a  Ihort  reign  of  one  year  and  two 
months. 

'The  fenate  and  citizens  of  Rome  being  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  appointment  of  the  army  as  ufual,  Helio¬ 
gabalus  afeended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  iq.  One  at 
fo  early  an  age,  inveded  with  unlimited  power,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  flatterers,  could  be  expected  to  add  only 
as  they  thought  proper  to  direft.  This  young  empe¬ 
ror  was  entirely  led  by  them  ;  and  being  fenfible  that 
it.  was  in  his  power  to  indulge  all  his  appetites,  he  dm 
died  only  their  gratification.  As  he  is  deferibed  by 
iaiT an^kf  ^^or*a>ns>  he  appears  a  monfler  of  fenfuality.  His 
i«prede*°  ^ort  thereforc  is  but  a  tiffue  of  effeminacy,  lufl, 
dTors.  snd  extravafranrp.  Tip  mamVH.  hi 
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For  this  purpofe,  under  a  pretence  of  free¬ 
ing  him  from  the  cares  of  public  buflnefs,  die  perfua-  Jri  ~ 
ded  him  to  adopt  his  coufm-german,  Alexander,  as  his  Adopt*  4- 
fucceffor;  and  likewife  to  make  him  his  partner  in  the  Jexander, 
confulfhip.  Heliogabalus,  having  thus  raifed  his  coufm,  and  takes 
had  fcarce  given  him  his  power,  when  he  wilhed  again  h  [P  ior  *1IS 
to  take  it  away;  but  the  virtues  of  this  young  prince  CagUe* 
had  fo  greatly  endeared  the  people  and  the  army  to 
him,  that  the  attempt  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to 
the  tyrant  himfelf*  The  praetorian  foldiers  mutinying, 
attempted  to  kill  him  as  he  was  walking  in  his  gardens ; 
but  he  efcaped,  by  hiding  himfelf  from  their  fury. 

However,  upon  returning  to  their  camp,  they  conti¬ 
nued  the  fedition ;  requiring  that  the  emperor  Ihould 
remove  fuch  perfons  from  about  him  as  oppreffed  the 
fubjeCt,  and  contributed  to  contaminate  him.  They 
required  alfo  the  being  permitted  to  guard  the  young 
prince  themfclves,  and  that  none  of  the  emperor’s  fa¬ 
vourites  or  familiars  Ihould  eyer  be  permitted  to  con- 
verfe  with  him.  Heliogabalus  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  comply  ;  and  confcious  of  the  danger  he  was  in, 
made  preparations  for  death,  when  it  Ihould  arrive,  m 
n  manner  truly  whimfical  and  peculiar.  He  built  a 
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and  extravagance.  He  married,  in  the  fmall  fpace  of 
four  years,  fix  wives,  and  divorced  them  all.  He  built 
a  temple  to  the  fun ;  and  willing  that  his  god  fhould 
have  a  wife  as  well  as  himfelf,  he  married  him  to  Pallas, 
and  fliortly  after  to  the  moon.  His  palace  was  a  place 
of  rendezvous  for  all  the  proditntes  of  Rome,  whorfi 
he  frequently  met  naked,  calling  them  his  fdlonv  foU 
diersy  ancl  companions  in  the  field.  He  was  fo  fond  of  the 
fex,  that  he  carried  his  mother  with  him  to  the  fenate- 
honfe,  and  demanded  that  fhe  fhould  always  be  prefent 
when  matters  of  importance  were  debated.  He  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  build  a  fenate-houfe  for  women,  with 
fuitable  orders,  habits,  and  didinctions,  of  which  his 
mother  was  made  prefident.  They  met  feveral  times  ; 
all  their  debates  turning  upon  the  fafhions  of  the  day, 
and  the  different  formalities  to  be  ufed  in  giving  and 
receiving  vifits.  To  thefe  follies,  he  added  great  cruelty 
and  boundlefs  prodigality  ;  fo  that  he  was  heard  to  fay, 
that  fuch  difhes  as  were  cheaply  obtained  were  fcarce 
worth*  eating.  His  fuppers  therefore  generally  colt 
6000  crowns,  and  often  60,000.  He  was  always 
dreffed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched  with 
precious  dones,  and  yet  never  wore  the  fame  habit 
twice.  His  palace,  his  chambers,  and  his  beds,  were 
all  furnilhed  of  the  riched  duffs,  covered  with  gold  and 
jewels.  Whenever  he  took  liorfe,  all  the  way  between 
his  apartment  and  the  place  of  mounting  was  covered 
with  gold  and  lilver  dult  ffrewn  at  his  approach. 

1  hefe  exceffes  were  foon  perceived  by  his  grandmo 
iiier  Maria  ,  whofe  intrigues  had  iird  raifed  him  to  the 
throne ;  fo  that  fhe  thought  to  ieffen  his  power  by  di- 
Vol.  XVI:  Part  II. 
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lofty  tower  with  deps  of  gold  and  peari,  from  whence 
to  throw  himfelf  headlong  in  cafe  of  neceffitv.  He  ai'H 
prepared  cords  of  purple  fiik  and  gold  to  llrangle  him¬ 
felf  with  ;  he  provided  golden  fwords  and  daggers 
dab  himfelf  with  ;  and  poifon  to  be  kept  in  boxes  of 
emerald,  in  order  to  obtain  what  death  he  chofe  bed 
riius  fearing  all  things,  but  particularly  fufpfcious  of 
the  defigns  of  the  fenate,  he  banlfhed  them  all  out  of 
the  city  :  he  next  attempted  to  poifon  Alexander  r,  and 
fpread  a. report  of  his  death;  blit  perceiving  the  lol- 
diers.  begin  to  mutiny,  he  immediately  took  him  in  his 
chariot  to  the  camp,  where  he  experienced  a  frefh  mor¬ 
tification,  by  finding  all  the  acclamations  of  the  army 
directed  only  to  his  incceffor.  This  not  a  little  raifed 
his  indignation,  and  excited  his  defire  of  revenge.  He 
returned  towards  the  city,  threatening  the  mod  fevere 
punilhments  againd  thoie  who  had  dnpleafed  him,  and 
meditating  frefh  cruelties.  However,  the  foldiers  were,  .  t 
unwilling  to  give  him. time  to  put  Vis  defigns  in  execu-  hTthc  iJ^ 
tion;  they  followed  him  directly  to  his  palace,  puifued  diers. 
him  from  apartment  to  apartment,  and  at  lad  found 
him  concealed  in  a  privy  ;  a  fituation  very  different 
from  that  in  which  he  expected  to  die.  Having  drag¬ 
ged  him  from  thence  through  the  ftreets,  with  the  moll 
bitter  invectives,  and  having  difpatched  him,  they  at¬ 
tempted  once  more  to  fqueeze  his  pampered  body  into 
a  privy;  but  not  eafily  effecting  this,  they  threw  it  into 
the  Tiber,  with  heavy  weights,  that  none  might  after¬ 
wards  find  or  give  it  burial.  This  was  the  miferable 
and  ignominious  death  of  Heliogabalus,  in  the  iSth 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  detedable  reign  of  four  years. 

His  mother  alfo  was  (lain  at  the  fame  time  by  the  fol¬ 
diers  ;  as  were  alfo  many  of  the  opprobrious  affcciate3 
of  his  criminal  pleafures. 

Alexander  being,  without  oppofition,  declared  em-  virtues  of 
peior,  the  fenate,  in  their  ufual  method  of  adulation,  Alexander, 
were  for  conferring  new  titles  upon  him  ;  but  he  mo- 
deftly  declined  them  all,  alleging,  that  titles  were  only 
honourable  when  given  to  virtue,  not  to  ftation.  This 
outfit  was  an  happy  omen  of  his  future  virtues  ;  and 
few  princes  in  hiftory  have  been  more  commended  by 
his  contemporaries,  or  indeed  more  deferved  commenda- 
3  X  tion. 
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tion.  To  the  moft  rigid  juftice  he  added  the  greateft 
humanity.  He  loved  tl.e  good,  and  was  a  fevere  re¬ 
prover  of  the  lewd  and  infamous.  His  accomplish¬ 
ments  were  equal  to  his  virtues.  He  was  an  excellent 
mathematician,  geometrician,  and  mufician ;  he  was 
equally  (killed  in  painting  and  fculpture;  and  in  poetry 
few  of  his  time  could  equal  him.  In  fhort,  fuch  were 
his  talents,  and  fuch  the  folidity  of  his  judgment,  that 
though  but  16  years  ol  age,  he  was  conlidered  as  a  wile 
old  man. 

The  firft  part  of  his  reign  was  fpent  in  a  reformation 
of  the  abides  of  his  predeceffor.  He  reftored  the  fe- 
nators  to  their  rank ;  nothing  being  undertaken  with¬ 
out  the  moft  fage  advifers,  and  moft  mature  delibera¬ 
tion.  Among  the  number  of  his  advifers  was  his  mo¬ 
ther  Mammaea ;  a  woman  eminent  for  her  virtues  and 
accompliihments,  and  who  made  life  of  her  power  as 
well  to  fecure  her  fon  the  affedlions  of  his  fubjefts,  as 
to  procure  them  the  moft  juft  adm  mill  rat  ion.  .  He.  was 
a  rigid  pumfher  of  fuch  magiftrates  as  took  bribes,  fay¬ 
ing,  That  it  was  not  enough  to  deprive  fuch  of  their 
places ;  for  their  trufts  being  great,  their  lives,  in  moft 
cafes,  ought  to  pay  fora  breach  of  them.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  thought  he  could  never  fufficiently  reward 
fuch  as  had  been  remarkable  for  their  juftice  and  inte¬ 
grity,  keeping  a  regifter  of  their  names,  and  fometimes 
alking  fucli  of  them  as  appeared  modeft  and  unwilling 
to  approach  him,  why  they  were  fo  backward  in  de¬ 
manding  their  reward,  and  why  they  fuffered  him  to  be 
in  their  debt  ?  His  clemency  extended  even  to  the 
Chriftians,  who  had  been  puniftied  in  the  former  reigns 
with  unrelenting  barbarity.  Upon  a  conteft  between 
them  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vintners,  about  a 
piece  of  public  ground,  which  the  one  claimed  as  a 
place  for  public  worfhip,  and  the  other  for  exercifing 
their  refpedlive  trades,  he  decided  the  point  by  his  re- 
feript,  in  thefe*words  :  “  It  is  better  that  God  be  wor- 
fhipped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  (hould 
be  put  to  ufes  of  drunkennefs  and  debauchery.” 

His  abilities  in  war  were  not  inferior  to  his  afiidnity 
in  peace.  The  empire,  which  from  the  remiffnefs  and 
debauchery  of  the  preceding  reigns  now  began  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  on  every  fide,  wanted  a  perfon  of  vigour  and 
condu&  to  defend  it.  Alexander  faced  the  enemy 
wherever  the  invafion  was  moft  formidable,  and  for  a 
fhort  time  deferred  its  ruin.  His  firft  expedition,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  againft  the  Parthians  and 
Perfians,  whom  he  oppofed  with  a  powerful  army. — 
The  Perfians  were  routed  in  a  decifive  engagement  with 
great  daughter ;  the  cities  of  Cteftphon  and  Babylon 
were  once  more  taken,  and  the  Roman  empire  was  re¬ 
ftored  to  its  former  limits.  Upon  his  return  to  An¬ 
tioch,  his  mother  Mammaea  fent  for  the  famous  Ori- 
gen,  to  be  inftru&ed  by  him  in  the  principles  of  Chrif- 
tianity ;  and  after  difeouriing  with  him  for  fome  time 
upon  the  fubjeft,  difniiffed  him,  with  a  proper  fafe- 
guard,  to  his  native  city  of  Alexandria.  About  the 
fame  time  that  Alexander  was  victorious  in  the  Eaft, 
Furius  Celfus,  his  general,  obtained  a  fignal  viftory 
over  the  Mauritanians  in.  Africa.  Varius  Macrinus  was 
fuccefsful  in  Germany,  and  Junius  Palmatus  returned, 
with  conqueft  from  Armenia.  However,  the  number 
of  thefe  victories  only  haftened  the  decline  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  was  wafted  by  the  exertion  of  its  own 
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ftrength,  and  was  now  becoming  little  more  than  a  fplen-  Rome, 
did  ruin. 

About  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  the  Upper  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  other  northern  nations,  began  to  pour  down 
immenfe  fvvarms  of  people  upon  the  more  fouthern  parts 
of  the  empire.  They  palled  the  Rhine  and  the  Da¬ 
nube  with  fuch  fury,  that  all  Italy  was  thrown  into  the 
moft  extreme  confternation.  The  emperor,  ever  ready 
to  expofe  himfelf  for  the  fafety  of  his  people,  made 
wliat  levies  he  could,  and  went  in  perfon  to  ftem  the 
torrent  ;  which  he  fpeedily  effected.  It  was  in  the 
courfe  of  liis  fuccelfes  againft  the  enemy,  that  he  was 
cut  off  by  a  mutiny  among  his  foldiers.  The  legions 
encamped  about  Moguntia,  having  been  abominably 
corrupted  dining  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  and  train¬ 
ed  up  in  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  difobedience,  required 
the  moft  ftriCt  command.  Alexander  could  neither  en¬ 
dure  their  tumultuary  obedience,  nor  they  his  regular 
difeipline.  His  own  faults,  and  thofe  of  his  mother 
Mammsea,  were  objeCled  againft  him.  They  open¬ 
ly  exclaimed,  That  they  were  governed  by  an  ava*  [s  murder- 
ricious  woman,  and  a  mean-fpirited  boy;  and  refolvedei. 
upon  ele&ing  an  emperor  capable  of  ruling  alone.  In 
this  general  revolt,  Maximinus,  an  old  and  experienced 
commander,  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  foldiers, 
and  enflamed  the  fedition.  At  length,  being  deter¬ 
mined  to  difpatch  their  prefent  emperor,  they  fent  an 
executioner  into  his  tent  ;  who  immediately  ftruck  off 
his  head,  and,  (hortly  after,  that  of  his  mother.  He 
died  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  profperous 
reign  of  thirteen  years  and  nine  days.  29s 

The  tumults  occafioned  by  the  death  of  Alexander  Succeeded 
being  appeafed,  Maximinus,  who  had  been  the  chiefly  Maxi- 
promoter  of  the  fedition,  was  chofen  emperor.  This  ™nnu£’f a 
extraordinary  man,  whofe  chara&er  deferves  particular  gantic 
attention,  was  born  of  very  obfeure  parentage,  being ture  and 
the  fon  of  a  poor  herdfman  of  Thrace.  In  the  begin. extraordi* 
ning  he  followed  his  father’s  profefiion,  and  only  exer-™^^ 
cifed  his  perfonal  courage  againft  the  robbers  who  in-  *= 
fefted  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  Soon 
after,  his  ambition  increafmg,  he  left  his  poor  employ¬ 
ment,  and  enlifted  in  the  Roman  army  ;  where  he  loon 
became  remarkable  for  his  great  ftrength,  difeipline, 
and  courage.  This  gigantic  man  was  no  lefs  than  eight 
feet  and  a  half  high  ;  he  had  a  body  and  ftrength  cor- 
refponding  to  his  fize,  being  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the 
magnitude  than  the  fymmetry  of  his  perfon.  His  wife’s 
bracelet  ufually  ferved  him  for  a  thumb-ring  ;  and  his 
ftrength  was  fo  great,  that  he  was  able  to  draw  a  car¬ 
riage  which  two  oxen  could  not  move.  He  could 
ftrike  out  an  horfe’s  teeth  with  a  blow  of  his  fift,  and 
break  its  thigh  with  a  kick.  His  diet  was  as  extraor¬ 
dinary  as  the  reft  of  his  endowments  ;  he  generally  eat 
40  pounds  weight  of  flefh  every  day,  and  drank  fix  gal¬ 
lons.  of  wine,  without  committing  any  debauch  in  either.. 

With  a  frame  fo  athletic,  he  was  pofTefTed  of  a  mind 
undaunted  in  danger,  and  neither  fearing  nor  regarding, 
any  man.  The  firft  time  he  was  made  known  to  the 
emperor  Severus,  was  upon  his  celebrating  games  on  the 
birth-day  of  his  fon  Gets.  Maximinus  was  then  a  rude 
countryman,  and  requefted  the  emperor  to.be  permitted  4 
to  contend  for  the  prizes  which  were  distributed  to  the 
beft  runners,  wreftlers,  and  boxers,  of  the  army..  Se¬ 
verus,  unwilling  to  infringe  the  military  difeipline,. 

would 
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Rome.  would  not  permit  him  at  firft  to  combat,  except  with 
W”“  v  {laves,  againft  whom  his  ftrength  appeared  aftonifhing. 

He  overcame  1 6  in  running,  one  after  the  other  :  he 
then  kept  up  with  the  emperor  on  horfeback  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  fatigued  him  in  the  courfe,  he  was  oppofed  to  fe- 
ven  of  the  moft  adtive  foldiers,  and  overcame  them  with 
the  greateft  cafe.  From  that  time  lie  was  particularly 
noticed,  and  taken  into  the  emperor’s  body-guards,  in 
which  his  affiduity  and  prompt  obedience  were  parti- 
culaily  remarkable.  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  he  was 
made  a  centurion,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  this  fta- 
tion  by  his  ftridi  attention  to  the  morals  and  difcipline 
of  thofe  he  commanded.  When  made  a  tribune,  he 
ftill  retained  the  hard  fimplicity  of  his  life  ;  eat  as  the 
rreaneft  centinel ;  fpent  whole  days,  in  exercifing  his 
troops ;  and  would  now  and  then  himfelf  wrefde  with 
eight  or  ten  of  the  ftrongeft  men  in  the  army,  whom 
he  threw  with  fcarce  any  effort.  Being  thus  become 
one  of  the  moft  remarkable  men  in  the  empire,  both  for 
courage,  difcipline,  and  perfonal  activity,  he  gave,  {hoi  t- 
ly  after,  a  very  high  inftance  of  his  unfhaken  fidelity : 
for  when  Macrinus  was  made  emperor,  he  refufed  to 
ferve  under  a  prince  that  had  betrayed  his  fovereign  ; 
and  retired  to  Thrace,  his  native  country,  where  he  fol¬ 
lowed  commerce,  and  purchased  fome  lands,  content 
with  privacy  rather  than  a  guilty  dependence.  Upon 
the  acceftion  of  Heliogabalus  to  the  throne,  this  bold 
veteran  once  more  returned  to  the  army ;  but  was,  in 
the  very  beginning,  difgufted  at  the  bafe  effeminacy  of 
the  emperor ;  who,  hearing  amazing  inftances  of  his 
ftrength,  afked  him,  if  he  were  equally  capable  in  com¬ 
bats  of  another  nature  ?  This  lewd  demand  was  fo  little 
fuitable  to  the  temper  of  Maximinus,  that  he  inftantly 
left  the  court.  Upon  the  death  of  Heliogabalus,  he 
again  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  received  with  great 
kindnefs  by  Alexander,  who  particularly  recommend¬ 
ed  him  to  the  fenate,  and  made  him  commander  of  the 
fourth  legion,  which  confifted  of  new-raifed  foldiers. 
Maximinus  gladly  accepted  of  this  charge,  and  perform* 
ed  his  duty  with  great  exadtnefs  and  fuccefs,  fetting  an 
example  of  virtue  and  difcipline  to  all  the  commanders 
of  the  army.  Nor  was  his  valour  lefs  apparent  againft 
the  Germans,  whither  he  was  fent  with  his  legion ;  fo 
that  he  was  unanimoufly  confidered  as  the  boldeft,  bra- 
veft,  moft  valiant,  and  moft  virtuous  foldier  in  the 
whole  empire.  He  foon,  however,  forfeited  all  thefe 
juftly  merited  titles,  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  throne  ; 
and,  from  being  the  moft  loved  contmander  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  he  became  the  moft  cruel  tyrant  upon  earth.  Yet 
in  fadt,  his  former  virtues  were  all  of  the  fevere  and  ri¬ 
gid  kind,  which,  without  any  education,  might  very 
eafily  degenerate  into  tyranny ;  fo  that  he  might  have 
miftaken  his  fucceeding  cruelty  for  difcipline,  and  his 
Severity  for  juftice.  However  this  be,  Maximinus  is 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  monfters  of  cruelty 
'that  ever  difgraced  power  ;  and,  fearful  of  nothing  him. 
felf,  he  feemed  ^to  fport  with  the  terrors  of  all  man- 
^  kind. 

becomes  a  He  began  his  reign,  by  endeavouring  to  force  obe- 
crucl  ty-  whence  from  every  rank  of  people,  and  by  vindicating 
aat*  his  authority  by  violence.  The  fenate  and  people  of 

Rome  were  the  hrft  that  incurred  his  refentment. 
They  utterly  refufmg  to  confirm  the  election  of  the 
army,  he  was  the  firft  emperor  who  reigned  without 
their  concurrence  -or  approbation.  Hpwever,  he  Teem¬ 


ed  regardlefs  ot  their  oppofition,  proceeding  to  fecure  Rame. 

his  eleaion  by  putting  all  fuch  to  death  as  had  been  - 

raifed  by  his  predeceffor.  The  Chriflians  alfo,  having 
found  favour  in  the  former  reign,  felt  the  weight  of 
his  refentment ;  and  were  perfecuted  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  empire,  particularly  in  thofi?  where  he  himfelf  re- 
fided.  His  cruelty  likewife  extended  to  the  rich,  whofe 
lives  and  e dates  became  a  frequent  facritice  to  avarice 
and  fufpieion.  But  what  appears  ftill  a  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  inftance.  of  his  cruelty,  being  afhamed  of  the 
meannefs  of  his  extraction,  he  commanded  all  fueh  as 
were  belt  acquainted  with  him  and  his  parentage  to  be 
{lain,  although  there  were  fome  among  the  number  that 
had  relieved  him  in  his  low  condition. 

However,  his  cruelties  did  not  retard  his  military  Hi^fuccefs 
operations,  which  were  carried  on  with  a  fpirit  be-‘nwar* 
coming  a  better  monarch.  He  overthrew  the  Germans 
in  feveral  battles,  wafted  all  their  country  with  fire 
and  fword  for  400  miW  together,  and  fet  a  refolution 
of  fubduing  all  the  northern  nations  as  Far  as  the 
ocean.  In  thefe  expeditions,  in  order  to  attach  the 
foldiers  more  firmly  to  him,  he  increafed  their  pay; 
and  in  every  duty  of  the  camp,  he  himfelf  took  as 
much  pains  as  the  meaneft  centinel  in  his  army,  (bow¬ 
ing  incredible  courage  and  afiiduity.  In  every  engage¬ 
ment,  where  the  conflict  was  hotteft,  Maximinus  was 
always  feen  fighting  there  in  perfon,  and  deftroying 
all  before  him  :  for,  being  bred  a  barbarian,  he  confi¬ 
dered  it  as  his  duty  to  combat  as  a  common  foldier, 
while  he  commanded  as  a  general. 

.In  the  mean  time,  his  cruelties  had  fo  alienated  the  Confpfra- 
minds  of  his  fubje&s,  that  feveral  confpiracies  were  C1*es  f°rrne4 
fecretly  aimed  againft  him.  Magnus,  a  confular  per-  aSaili{l him* 
fon,  and  fome  others,  had  plotted  to  break  down  a 
wooden  bridge,  as  foon  as  the  emperor  had  pafled  it, 
and  thus  to  abandon  him  to  the  enemy.  But  this  be- 
ing  difeovered,  gave  Maximinus  an  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging  his  natural  feverity,  upon  this  pretext  alone 
caufing  above  4000  to  be  {lain.  Shortly  after,  fome  of 
Alexander’s  old  foldiers  withdrawing  themfelves  from 
the  camp,  proclaimed  one  Quarcianus  as  emperor,  who 
had  been  lately  difgufted  at  Maximinus  for  being  dif- 
miffed  from  employment.  The  foldiers,  in  fad,  con- 
{trained  him  to  accept  of  the  dangerous  fuperiority  to 
which  he  was  expofed  :  and  ftiortly  after,  in  the  fpirit 
of  the  times,  the  perfon  who  had  been  the  promoter 
of  his  advancement,  murdered  him  in  his  bed,  and  car¬ 
ried  his  head  to  Maximinus ;  who  received  him  kindly 
at  firft,  but  foon  put;  him  to  a  cruel  death,  for  his  com¬ 
plicated  guilt  of  treafon  and  treachery. 

Thefe  partial  infurredions  were  foon  after  followed 
by  a  fpirit  of  general  difeontent  throughout  all  the 
empire.  The  provinces  of  Africa  were  -the  firft  that 
fhowed  their  deteftation  of  the  tyrant,  wliofe  extortions 
and  cruelties  among  them  were  become  mfupportable. 

They  firft  flew  his  procurator  ;  and  afterwards  confider- 
ing  how  dangerous  a  crime  they  had  committed,  they 
refolved  to  throw  oft  all  expectations  of  pardon,  and 
create  a  new  emperor.  Gordian  was  then  proconful  3  96 
of  Africa,  a  perfon  of  great  fame  for  his  virtues,  and  j, 

highly  reverenced  for  a  blamelefs  life  of  near  80. 1-mpaor. 
Him,  therefore,  they  determined  to  elect  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  foldiers  and  natives  affembling  together, 
tumultuoufly  entered  his  houfe,  refolved  to"  put  their 
defign  in  execution.  Gordian,  who  at  firft  fuppofed 
3  K  2  they 
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,  i-ii  i  •„  i1(,;n0.  made  fenfible  of  thefe  fucceftes  was  foon  brought  to  the  emperor,  who 

Jl^L-  intentions,6 utterly  refufe’d  their  offer,  alleging  his  now  increafed  his  diligence,  and  flattered  himfelf  with 

extreme  a-e,  and  Maximinus’s  power.  But  all  his  op-  a  fpeedy  opportunity  of  revenge.  He  led  on  h.s  large 
S  ion  ""is  vain:  they  contained  him  to  accept  of  army  by  hafty  journeys  into  haly,  lireatenmg  deftrnc- 
Ihe  proffered  dignity ;  and  he,  with  his  fon  Gordian,  tion  to  all  h.s  oppofers,  and  ardendy  wifh.ng  for  frelh 
whoPwas  46  years  of  age,  were  declared  emperors.  Be-  oDDortiinit.es  ol  llaus>  liter. 
in;r  thus  railed  contrary  to  his  inclination,  the  old 
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man  immediately  wrote  to  the  fenate,  declaring  that 
he  had  unwillingly  accepted  of  the  empire,  and  would 
only  keep  his  authority  till  he  had  freed  it  from  the 
tyranny  of  its  prefent  oppieffor.  1  he  fenate  very  joy¬ 
fully  confirmed  his  election,  adjudging  Maximmus  as 
an  enemy  and  traitor  to  the  Hate.  1  he  citizens  a  o 
Showed  an  equal  zeal  in  the  caufe  :  they  flew  upon  iuclv 
as  were  the  reputed  friends  of  Maximmus,  and  tore 
them  in  pieces ;  even  fome  who  were  innocent  falling 
a  facrifice  to  the  multitude’s  blind  rage.  So  great  an 
alteration  being  made  in  the  city  again  ff  the  inter  cits 
of  Maximinus,  the  fenate  were  refolved  to  drive  the 
oppofition  to  the  extreme  ;  and  accordingly  made  all 
neceffary  preparations  for  their  fecurity,  ordering  Ma- 
ximimis’s  governors  to  be  difplaced,  and  comnianditig 
all  the  provinces  to  acknowledge  Gordian  for  emperor. 
This  order  was  differently  received  in  different  paits,  as 
people  were  affected  to  one  or  the  other  party  :  in  fome 
provinces  the  governors  were  flam  ;  in  others,  the  raef- 
fengers  of  the  fenate  ;  fo  that  all  paits  of  the  empire  felt 
the  eonfequences  of  the  civil  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  when  Maximinus  was  informed 
of  thefe  charges  again!*  him,  his  rage  appeared  ungo¬ 
vernable.  He  roared  like  a  favage  beaft,  and  violent¬ 
ly  flruck  his  head  againfl  the  wall,  fhowing  every  in- 
flance  of  ungovernable  di;traChon.  At  length  his  fury 
being  fomewhat  fublided,  he  called  his  whole  army  to¬ 
gether  ;  and,  in  a  fet  fpeech,  exhorted  them  to  re- 
vemre  his  caufe,  giving  them  the  ffrongeff  affurances 
that  they  fliould  poffefs  the  ellates  of  all  fuch  as  had 
offended.  The  foldiers  unanimoufly  promifed  to  be 
faithful  ;  they  received  his  harangue  with  their  ufual 
acclamations  ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  he  led  them  to¬ 
wards  Rome,  breathing  nothing  but  (laughter  and  re- 
"«<  ?i4Te.  However,  he  found  many  obftacles  to  his  un- 
nauofity  ;  and,  though  he  defired  nothing  fo  much  as 
difpateh,  his  marches  were  incommodious  and  flow. 
The  tumultuous  and  difobedient  armies  of  the  empire 
were  at  prefent  very  different  from  the  legions  that 
were  led  on  by  Syila  or  Caeiar  ;  they  were  loaded  with 
baggage,  and  followed  by  Haves  and  women,  rather 
lefembling  an  eaffern  caravan,  than  a  military  batta¬ 
lion.  To  thefe  inconveniences  alfo  was  added  the 


opportunities  of  (laughter. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  conffernation  of  the  fenate 
upon  the  neves  of  this  defeat.  They  now  faw  them- 
felves  not  only  deprived  of  the  abidance  of  Gordian 
and  his  fon,  on  whom  they  greatly  relied  ;  but  alfo  op- 
poftd  by  two  formidable  tyrants,  each  commanding  a 
victorious  army,  dire&ly  marching  towards  Rome,  and 
meditating  nothing  but  vengeance.  In  this  afflicting 
exigence,  they,  with  great  folemnity,  met  at  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  and  after  the  molt  mature  deliberations, 
chofe  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  emperors  conjointly.  399 
Thefe  were  men  who  had  acquired  the  effeem  of  the  Pupienus 
public  both  in  war  and  peace,  having  commanded  ar-^ 
mies,  and  governed  provinces,  with  great  reputation  ;  clailJej 
and  being  now  appointed  to  oppofe  Maximinus,  they  emperors** 
made  what  levies  they  could,  both  in  Rome  and  the 
country.  With  thefe,  Pupienus  marched  to  Hop  the 
progrefs  of  the  invaders,  leaving  the  city  to  a  frelh  and 
unlooked  for  calamity.  This  was  occafloned  by  two 
of  Maximinus’s  foldiers,  who,  entering  the  fenate- 
houfe,  were  (lain  by  two  fenators.  This  quickly  gave 
offence  to  the  body  of  the  praetorian  foldiers,  who  in- 
ftantly  refolved  to  take  revenge,  but  were  oppofed  by 
the  citizens ;  fo  that  nothing  was  feen  throughout 
Rome,  but  tumult,  daughter,  and  cruelty.  In  this  um- 
verfal  confufion,  the  calamity  was  increafed*  by  the 
foldiers  fetting  the  city  on  (ire,  while  the  wretched  in¬ 
habitants  were  combating  each  other  in  the  midil  ot 
the  flames. 

Neverthelefs,  Maximinus  himfelf,  in  whofe  favour 
thefe  feditions  were  promoted,  did  not  feem  to  be 
more  fortunate.  Upon  being  informed  of  the  new 
election  of  emperors,  his  fury  was  again  renewed,  and 
he  paffed  the  Alps,  expeCting,  upon  entering  Italy,  to 
refrefli  his  fatigued  and  famifhed  army  in  that  fertile 
part  of  the  country.  But  in  this  he  was  entirely  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  the  fenate  had  taken  fuch  care  to  remove 
all  kinds  of  fu It e nance  to  fortified  places,  that  he  (till 
found  himfelf  reduced  to  his  former  necefiities,  while  his 
army  began  to  murmur  for  want.  To  this  another  dif-  4CD 
appointment  was  added  (hortly  after:  for  approach- Atpiiieia 
ing  the  city  of  Aquileia,  which  he  expeCted  to  enter  belied 
without  any  difficulty,  he  was  afteniflied  to  find  it|iu^xlaQI* 
prepared  for  the  molt  obffinate  refiftauce,  and  refolved 
to  hold  out  a  regular  liege.  This^city  was  well  forti- 
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lion.  To  thele  inconveniences  ano  was  auucu  me  lu  iunu  uul  *  ai  ~ - 

hatred  of  the  cities  through  which  he  palled,  the  in-  fied  and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  greatly  aveife 
habitants  all  abandoning  their  houfes  upon  his  ap-  to  Maximiims’s  government ;  but  ^what  acHec^ 
proach,  and  fecuring  their  provisions  in  proper  hiding- 
places.  However,  in  this  complication  of  inconveni¬ 
ences  and  misfortunes,  his  affairs  began  to  wear  a  fa¬ 
vourable  appearance  in  Africa  :  for  Capelianus,  the 
governor  of  Numidia*,  railed  a  body  of  troops  in  his 
favour,  and  marched  againlt  Gordian,  towards  Car¬ 
thage  ;  where  he  fought  the  younger  Gordian,,  flew 
him,  and  deftroyed  his  army.  The  father,  hearing  of 
1  lie  death  of  his  fon,  together  with,  the  lofs  of  the 
battle,  ffrangled  himfelf  in  his  own  girdle.  Capelia- 
n us  purfuing  his  victory,  entered  Callage  ;  where  he 
gave  a  look  to  pillage  and  (laughter,  under  a  pretence 
tf  reverging  the  caufe  of  Maximinus.  The  news  of 


more  to  its  ffrength,  it  was  commanded  by  two  excel¬ 
lent  generals,  Crifpinus  and  Menophilis,  who  had  fo 
well  furnifhed  it  with  men  and  ammunition,  that  Maxi- 
minns  found  no  fma.ll  refifta-nce,  even  in  invdting  the 
place.  His  firft  attempt  was,  to.  take  the  city  by 
llorm  ;  but  the  befieged  threw  down  fuch  quantities  of 
fealding  pitch  and  fulphnr  upon  his  foldiers,  that  they 
were  unable  to  continue  the  affault.  He  then  determi¬ 
ned  upon  vl  blockade  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  fo  le- 
folute,  that  even  the  old  men  and  children  were  feen 
combating  upon  the  walls,  while  the  women  cut  o(F 
their  hair  to  furnifli  the  foldiers  with  bow-firings. 
Maximinus’s  rage  at  this  unexpe&ed  oppofition  was 

now 
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Home,  now  ungovernable  :  having  no  enemy  to  wreck  his  re- 
'  featment  upon,  he  turned  it  again (l  his  own  command¬ 
ers.  He  put  many  of  his  generals  to  death,  as  if  the 
city  had  held  out  through  their  n  eg  left  or  incapacity, 
while  famine  made  great  depredations  upon  the  reft  of 
his  army.  Nothing  now  appeared  on  either  fide  to 
terminate  the  conteft,  except  the  total  definition  of 
either.  But  a  mutiny  in  Maximinus’s  own  army  a 
while  rdcued  the  declining  empire  from  definition, 
and  faved  the  lives  of  thoufands.  The  foldiers  being 
long  harafled  by  famine  and  fatigue,  and  hearing  of 
revolts  on  every  fide,  refolved  to  terminate  their  cala- 
40*  mities  by  the  tyrant’s  death.  His  great  flrength,  and 
Js  aflaflina-  his  being  always  armed,  were,  at  firft*,  the  principal 
motives  to  deter  any  from  aflafftnating  him  ;  but  at 
length  having  made  his  guards  accomplices  in  their 
defign,  they  fet  upon  him,  while  he  flept  at  noon  in 
his  tent,  and  flew  both  him  and  his  fon,  whom  he  had 
made  his  partner  in  the  empire,  without  any  oppofi- 
tion,  after  an  ufurpation  of  about  three  years,  and  hi 
the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

The  tyrant  being  dead,  and  his  body  thrown  to  the 
dogs  and  birds  of  prey,  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  conti¬ 
nued  for  fome  time  emperois  without  oppofition.  But 
the  praetorian  foldiers,  who  had  long  been  notorious 
for  mutiny  and  tieafon,  foon  refolved  on  further  change. 
Nor  did  the  diflenfions  between  the  new  made  emperors 
themfelves  a  little  contribute  to  their  downfall  :  for 
though  both  were  remarkable  for  wifdom  and  age,  yet 
they  could  not  reflrain  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  each 
other’s  power.  Pupienus  claimed  the  fuperiority  from 
his  great  experience  ;  while  Balbinus  was  equally  afpi- 
ring  upon  account  of  his  family  and  fortune. 

in  this  ill-judged  conteft,  the  praetorian  foldiers, 
who  were  enemies  to  both,  fet  upon  them  in  their  pa¬ 
lace,  at  a  time  their  guards  were  amufed  with  feeing 
the  Capitoline  games.  Pupienus  perceiving  their  tu¬ 
multuous  approach,  fent  with  the  utmoll  fpeed  for 
a  Hi  fiance  from  his  colleague  ;  but  he,  out  of  a  culpable 
fufpicion  that  fomething  was  defigned  only  againft  him- 
402  felf,  refufed  to  fend  fuch  of  the  German  guards  as  were 
And  like  next  his  perfon.  Thus  the  feditious  foldiers  found  an 
Wile  Pupie-  eafy  accefs  to  both  the  emperors  apartments  ;  and  drag- 

Balbtmr  t^iem  ^ie  Pa"ace  towar^s  the  camp,  flew  them 

1  both,  leaving  their  dead  bodies  in  the  ftreets,  as  a  dread¬ 
ful  inftance  of  their  fedition. 

In  the  mid’fl  of  this  fedition,  as  the  mutineers  were 
.  proceeding  along,  they  by  accident  met  Gordian,  the 
grandfon  of  him  who  was  flalu  in  Africa,  and  decla- 
Youn°g  red  him  emperor  on  the  fpot.  The  fenate  and  people 
Gordian  had  been  long  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  fuffering 
piocl  imed  their  emperors  to  be  nominated  by  the  army;  fo  that 
emperor.  they  COuld  do  in  the  prefent  inftance  was  to  con¬ 
firm  their  choice.  This  prince  was  but  1 6  years  old 
when  he  began  his  reign,  but  his  virtues  feemed  to 
compenfate  for  his  want  of  experience.  His  principal 
aims  were,  to  unite  the  oppofing  members  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  reconcile  the  foldiers  and  citizens 
to  each  other.  His  learning  is  faid  to  have  been  equal 
to  his  virtues  ;  and  we  are  allured  that  he  had  62,000, 
books  in  his  library.  His  refped  for  Mifithxus,  his 
governor  and  inftrudor,  was  fuch,  that  he  married  his 
daughter,  and  profited  by  his  counftls  in  all  the  criti¬ 
cal  circumftances  of  his  reign. 


The  firft  four  years  of  this  emperor’s  reign  were 
attended  with  the  utmoft  profperity  ;  but  in  the  fifth  v  '~“J 
he  was  alarmed  with  accounts  from  the  eafl,  that  Sa-  His^fucc^fs 
por,  king  of  Perfia,  had  furioufly  invaded  the  confines  againft  the- 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  taken  Antioch,  had  barbarian*, 
pillaged  Syria  and  all  the  adjacent  provinces.  Befides 
the  Perfians,  the  Goths  aifo  invaded  the  empire  011 
their  fide,  pouring  down  like  an  inundation  from  the 
north,  and  attempting  to  fix  their  refidence  in  the 
kingdom  of  Thrace.  To  oppofe  both  thefe  invafions, 

G01  dian  prepared  an  army  ;  and  having  gajned  fome 
victories  over  the  Goths,  whom  he  obliged  to  retire,  he 
turned  his  arms  againft  the  Perfians,  whom  he  defeated 
upon  feveral  occafions,  and  forced  to  return  home  with 
difgrace.  In  gaining  thefe  advantages,  Mifithoeus, 
whom  lie  had  made  praetorian  praefedl,  had  the  princi¬ 
pal  fhare  ;  but  he  dying  foon  after  (as  it  is  fuppofed 
being  poifoned  by  Philip  an  Arabian,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  fuccefTor),  the  fortunes  of  Gordian  feemed 
to  die  with  him.  The  army  began  to  be  no  longer 
fupplied  with  provifions  as  ufual  ;  murmurs  were  heard 
to  prevail,  and  thefe  were  artfully  fomented  by  Phi¬ 
lip.  Things  thus  proceeding  from  bad  to  worfe,  Phi¬ 
lip  was  at  firft  made  his  equal  in  the  command  of  the  40c 
empire;  ftiortly  after,  invefted  witli  the  foie  power  ;  rs  m  trder- 
and,  at  length,  finding  himfelf  capable  of  perpetrating  ed  by  chi¬ 
llis  long  meditated  cruelty,  Gordian  was,  by  his  order, 
ilain,  in  the  2 2d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  fuccefsful  reign 
of  near  fix  years. 

Philip  having  thus  murdered  his  benefa£lor,  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  be  immediately  acknowledged  emperor 
by  the  army.  The  fenate  alio,  though  they  feemed  at 
firft  to  oppofe  his  power,  confirmed  his  eledlion,  and 
gave  him,  as  ufual,  the  title  of  Jlugujjus.  Philip  was 
about  40  years  old  when  he  came  to  die  throne ;  being 
the  fon  of  an  obfeure  Arabian,  who  had  been  captain 
of  a  band  of  robbers.  Upon  his  exaltation,  he  aftb- 
eiated  his  foil,  a  boy  of  fix  years  of  age,  as  his  partner 
in  the  empire  ;  and,  in  order  to  fee u re  his  power  at 
home,  made  peace  with  the  Perfians,  and  marched  his 
army  towards  Rome.  On  his  way,  having  conceived 
a  ddire  to  vifit  his  native  country  of  Arabia,  he  built 
there  a  city  called  Philippopolh  ;  and  from  thence  re¬ 
turning  to  Rome,  he  was  received  as  emperor,  and 
treated  with  all  the  marks  of  fubmiffion,  though  not 
of  joy.  To  put  the  people  in  good  humour,  he-  eaufed  The  t  ou- 
the  fecular  games  to  be  celebrated,  with  a  magnificence fandth  year 
fnperior  to  any  of  his  predeceffors,  it  being; juft  iooo°^ 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city.  Upon  oecafion  of 
thefe  games,  we  are  told  that  both  Philip  and  his  foil 
were  converted  to  Chriftianity.-  However  this  be,  a 
murderer  and  an  ungrateful  ufurper  does  no  great  ho¬ 
nour  to  whatever  opinion  he  may  happen  to  embrace. 

We  have  little  account  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  in 
the  wretched  and  mutilated  hiftories  of  the  times ;  we 
only  learn,  that  the  Goths  having  invaded  the  empire, 

Marinus,  Philip’s  lieutenant,  who  was  fent  againft; 
them,  revolted,  and  eaufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  em¬ 
peror.  This  revolt,  However,  was  but  of  fhort  dura¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  army  which  had  raifed  him  repented  of 
their  rafhnefs,  depofed  him  with  equal  levity,  and  put; 
him  to  death.  Dceius  was  the  perfon  whom  Philip 
appointed  to  command  in  the  room  of  the  revolting 
general.  The  chief  merit  of  Decius  with  the  emperor 

was*. 
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Rome.  was,  that  when  Marinus  had  rebelled,  lie  averred  in 
'  the  fenate,  That  the  traitor’s  prefumption  would  be 
very  fhortly  his  ruin  ;  which,  when  it  happened  ac¬ 
cordingly,  Philip  appointed  him  to  fucceed  in  the 
•command  of  the  rebellious  army.  Decius,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  fubtlety,  being  thus  entrufted  with  fo 
much  power,  upon  arriving  at  the  army  found  that 
the  foldiers  were  refolved  on  invefling  him  with  the 
fupreme  authority.  He  therefore  feemed  to  fnffer 
their  importunities,  as  if  through  conftraint  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  fent  Philip  word,  that  he  had  unwil¬ 
lingly  aflhmed  the  title  of  emperor,  the  better  to  fe- 
cure  it  for  the  rightful  pofTelTor  ;  adding,  that  he  only 
looked  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  giving  up  his 
pretenfions  and  title  together.  Philip  knew  mankind 
too  well,  to  rely  upon  fuch  profeflions :  he  therefore 
got  together  what  forces  he  could  from  the  feveral 
407  provinces,  and  led  them  forward  towards  the  confines 
Philip  of  Italy.  However,  the  army  was  fcarce  arrived  at  Ve- 
*  rona»  when  it  revolted  in  favour  of  Decius,  and  fet¬ 
ched  e§d  by  ting  violently  upon  Philip,  a  centinel,  with  one  blow, . 
£>ccius.  cut  off  his  head,  or  rather  cleaved  it  afunder,  feparating 
the  under  jaw  from  the  upper.  Such  was  the  deferved 
death  of  Philip,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  about  five  years;  Decius  being  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  his  fuccefTor,  A.  D.  248. 

The'  adlivity  and  wifdom  of  Decius  in  fome  mea- 
fure  ftopped  the  haftening  declihe  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  The  fenate  feemed  to  think  fo  highly  of  his  me¬ 
rits,  that  they  voted  him  not  inferior  to  Trajan  ;  and 
indeed  he  feemed  in  eveiv  infiance  to  confult  their  dig¬ 
nity  in  particular,  and  the  welfare  of  all  inferior  ranks 
of  people.  He  permitted  them  to  choofe  a  cenfor,  as 
was  the  cuflom  in  the  flourifhing  times  of  Rome ;  and 
Valerian,  his  general,  a  man  of  fuch  firicl  morals,  that 
his  life  was  faid  to  be  a  continual  cenforfhip,  was  cho- 
fen  to  that  dignity. — But  no  virtues  could  now  prevent 
the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Rate  :  the  obfiinate  dif- 
putes  between  *  the  Pagans  and  the  Chriftians  within 
the  empire,  and  the  unceafing  irruptions  of  barbarous 
nations  from  without,  enfeebled  it  beyond  the  power  of 
a  remedy.  To  flop  thefe,  a  perfecution  of  the  Chri- 
flians,  who  were  now  grown  the  moll  numerous  body 
of  the  people,  was  impolitically,  not  to  fay  unjufily, 
begun  ;  in  which  thoufands  were  put  to  death,  and  all 
the  arts  of  cruelty  tried  in  vain  to  lelTen  their  growing 
number.  This  perfecution  was  fucceeded  by  dreadful 
devaftations  from  the  Goths,  particularly  in  Thrace 
and  Moefia,  where  they  had  been  moft  fuccefsful. 
Thefe  irruptions  Decius  went  to  oppofe  in  perfon  ;  and 
coming  10  an  engagement  with  them,  flew  30,000  of 
4oS  the  barbarians  in  one  battle.  However,  being  refolved 
command  to  Pllr^ue  his  vi&ory,  he  was,  by  the  treachery  of  Gal- 
killed  by  his  own  general,  led  into  a  defile,  where  the  king  of 
the  Goths,  the  Goths  had  fecret  information  to  attack  him.  In 
this  difadvantageous  fituation,  Decius  firfi  faw  his  fon 
killed  with  an  arrow,  and  foon  after  his  whole  army 
put  to  the  rout.  Wherefore,  refolving  not  to  furvive 
his  lofs,  lie  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  infiantly  plun¬ 
ging  into  a  quagmire,  was  fwallowed  up,  and  his 
body  could  never  be  found  after.  He  died  in  the 
50th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  fnort  reign  of  two 
years  and  fix  months  ;  leaving  the  character  of  an 
excellent  prince,  and  one  capable  of  averting  the  de¬ 


finition  of  the  empire,  if  human  means  could  have  Rome, 
effected  it.  v-— J 

Gallus,  who  had  thus  betrayed  the  Roman  army,  sac^e°e^e(j 
had  addrefs  enough  to  get  himfelf  declared  emperor  by  Gallus. 
that  part  of  it  which  furvived  the  defeat  ;  he  was  45 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  was  descended 
from  an  honourable  family  in  Rome.  He  bought  a  dif- 
honourahle  peace  from  the  enemies  of  the  flate,  agree¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  confiderable  annual  tribute  to  the  Goths, 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  reprefs.  Having  thus  pur- 
chafed  a  fliort  remifiion  from  war,  by  the  difgrace  of 
his  country,  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  give  a  loofe  to 
his  pleafures,  regardlefs  of  the  wretched  fituation  of 
the  empire. 

Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  fiate  °f  jvnf^r^hle 
the  Roman  provinces  at  this  time.  The  Goths  and  ^ate 
other  barbarous  nations,  not  fatisfied  with  their  late  empire, 
bribes  to  continue  in  peace,  broke  in  upon  the  eaflern 
parts  of  Europe.  O11  the  other  fide,  the  Perfians  and 
Scythians  committed  unheard  of  ravages  in  Mefopc- 
tamia  and  Syria.  The  emperor,  regardlefs  of  every 
national  calamity,  was  loft  in  debauch  and  fenfuality 
at  home  ;  and  the  Pagans  were  allowed  a  power  of 
persecuting  the  Chriflians  through  all  parts  of  the 
Rate  ;  thefe  calamities  were  fucceeded  by  a  peflilence, 
that  feemed  to  have  in  general  fpread  over  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  which  continued  raging  for  feveral 
years  in  an  unheard  of  manner  ;  and  all  thefe  by  a 
civil  war,  which  followed  fliortly  after,  between  Gal- 
lus  and  his  general  iEmilianus,  who  having  gained  a 
vidlory  over  the  Goths,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
conquering  army.  Gallus  hearing  this,  was  foon  rou- 
fed  from  the  intoxications  of  pleafure,  and  prepared  to 
oppofe  his  dangerous  rival.  Both  armies  met  in  Moe¬ 
fia,  and  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  iEmilianus  was 
victorious,  and  Gallus,  with  his  fon,  were  flain.  His 
death  was  merited,  and  his  vices  were  fuch  as  to  de- 
ferve  the  detefiation  of  pofierity.  He  died  in  the  47  th 
year  of  his  age,  after -an  unhappy  reign  of  two  years 
and  four  months,  in  which  the  empire  fuffered  inex- 
preffible  calamities.  ^Emilianus,  after  his  vi&ory  over 
Gallus,  expe&ed  to  be  acknowledged  emperor  ;  but 
he  foon  found  himfelf  miferably  difappointed.  The 
fenate  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  claims  ;  and  an  army 
that  was  Rationed  near  the  Alps  chofe  Valerian,  their 
own  commander,  to  fucceed  to  the  throne.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  iEmilianus’s  foldiers  began  to  confi- 
der  their  general  as  an  obRacle  to  the  univerfal  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  flew  him  in  order  to  avoid  the  mifehiefs  of  a 
civil  war. 

Valerian  being  thus  univerfally  acknowledged  as 
emperor,  although  arrived  at  the  age  of  70,  fet  about 
reforming  the  Rate  with  a  fpirit  that  feemed  to  mark 
a  good  mind  and  unabated  vigour.  But  reformation 
was  then  grown  almoR  impradlicable.  The  difputes 
between  the  Pagans  and  ChriRians  divided  the  empire 
as  before  ;  and  a  dreadful  perfecution  of  the  latter  en- 
fued.  The  northern  nations  over-ran  the  Roman  do¬ 
minions  in  a  more  formidable  manner  than  ever  ;  and 
the  empire.began  to  be  ufurped  by  a  multitude  of  petty 
leaders,  each  of  whom,  negieCling  the  general  Rate,  fet  Valerian  1 
up  for  himfelf.  To  add  to  thefe  calamities,  the  Perfians,  *alcen  Prl* 
under  their  king  Sapor,  invaded  Syria  ;  and  coming  a.nc* 
into  Mcfopotamia,  took  the  unfortunate  Valerian  pn-fulted  by 

foner,  the  k> tr- 
&tns. 
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Rome,  foner,  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  oppofe  them. 

-  Nothing  can  exceed  the  indignities,  as  well  as  the  cruel¬ 
ties,  which  were  pradlifed  upon  this  unhappy  monarch, 
thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Sapor,  we 
are  told,  always  ufed  him  as  a  footflool  for  mounting  his 
horfe  ;  he  added  the  bitternefs  of  ridicule  to  liis  infults, 
and  ufually  obferved,  That  an  attitude  like  that  to  which 
Valerian  was  reduced,  was  the  beft  flatue  that  could  be 
eredled  in  honour  of  his  vidtory.  This  horrid  life  of 
infult  and  fufferance  continued  for  feven  years,  and  was 
at'  length  terminated  by  the  cruel  Perfian’s  command¬ 
ing  his  prifoner’s  eyes  to  be  plucked  out,  and  afterwards 
caufing  him  to  be  head  alive. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the 
Perfians,  and  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  no  fooner 
reached  the  barbarous  nations  at  war  with  Rome,  than 
they  poured  on  all  Tides  into  the  Roman  territories  in 
incredible  multitudes,  threatening,  the  empire,  and 
Rome  itfelf,  with  utter  deflrudlion.  The  Goths  and 
Scythians  ravaged  Pontus  and  Afia,  committing  every 
where  dreadful  devaftations ;  the  Alemanni  and  Franks 
having  over-run  Rhsetia,  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna ; 
putting  all  to  fire  and  fword  ;  the  Quadi  and  Sarma- 
tians  feized  on  great  part  of  Dacia  and  Pannonia  ; 
while  other  barbarous  nations,  invading  Spain,  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Tarraco  and  omer  important 
places  in  that  province.  I11  the  mean  time  Gallienus, 
the  fon  of  Valerian,  having  promifed  to  revenge  his 
father’s  captivity,  and  reprefs  the  barbarians,  was  cho- 
fen  emperor  without  any  oppohtion.  He  was  at  that 
time  in  Gaul ;  but  haftened  into  Italy,  from  whence 
he  drove  out  the  barbarians,  either  by  the  terror  of 
his  approach,  or  by  overcoming  them  in  battle. — 
In  Dacia  and  Pannonia,  alfo,  the  barbarians  were  dri¬ 
ven  back  by  Regillianus,  who  commanded  there,  and 
who  is  faid  to  have  gained  feveral  vidlories  in  one  day. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  one  Ingenuus,  a  man  of  great 
reputation  in  war,  and  univerfally  beloved  both  by  the 
people  and  foldiery,  caufed  hrmfelf  to  be  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  in  Pannonia,  where  he  was  generally  acknowled¬ 
ged  as  well  as  in  Mcefia.  Gallienus  no  fooner  heard  of 
his  revolt,  than  he  marched  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ravenna,  where  he  then  was,  into  Illyricum,  engaged 
Ingenuus,  and  put  him  to  flight.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  Ingenuus  was  killed  after  the  battle  by  his  own 
foldiers  ;  while  others  affirm,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life  to  avoid  failing  into  the  hands  of  Gallienus, 

- ,  4^3  who  ufed  his  victory  with  a  cruelty  hardly  to  be  paral- 
on  rous  The  following  letter  to  Verianus  Celer,  one  of 

his  officers,  will  fhow  the  difpofition  of  this  emperor ; 
“  I  (hall  not  be  fatisfied  (fays  he)  with  your  putting 
to  death  only  filch  as  have  borne  arms  again  ft  me,  and 
might  have  fallen  in  the  field  :  you  muft  in  every  city 
deftroy  all  the  males,  old  and  young  ;  fpare  none  who 
have  wifhed  ill  to  me  ;  none  who  have  fpoken  ill  of  me 
the  fon  of  Valerian,  the  father  and  brother  of  princes* 
Ingenuus  emperor !  Tear,  kill,  cut  in  pieces  without 
mercy :  you  underftand  me  ;  do  then  as  you  know  I 
would  do,  who  have  written  to  you  with  my  awn  hand.” 
In  confequence  of  thefe  cruel  orders,  a  moft  dreadful 
havock  was  made  among  that  unhappy  people  ;  and,  in 
feveral  cities,  not  one  male  child  was  left  alive.  The 
troops  who  had  formerly  ferved  under  Ingenuus,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Media  who  had  efcaped  the  general 
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{laughter,  provoked  by  thefe  cruelties,  proclaimed  Re-  Rome?, 
gillianus  emperor.  He  was  a  Dacian  by  birth,  de-  w“""v  ’ 
feended,  as  was  faid,  from  the  celebrated  king  Dece- 
balus  whom  Trajan  had  conquered  ;  and  had,  by  fe¬ 
veral  gallant  actions,  gained  reputation  in  the  Roman 
armies.  After  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  he  gained 
great  advantages  over  the  Sarmatians ;  but  was  foon 
after  murdered  by  his  own  foldiers.  Thefe  revolts  were 
quickly  followed  by  many  others.  Indeed  it  is  not  fur- 
priftng,  at  a  time  when  the  reins  of  government  were 
held  with  fo  loofe  an  hand,  that  a  crowd  of  ufurpers 
fhould  ftart  up  in  every  province  of  the  empire.  The 
great  number  of  ufurpers  who  pretended  to  the  empire 
about  this  time  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  494 
the  thirty  tyrants .  However,  there  were  only  19  ;  viz.  The  thirty 
Cyriades,  Macnanus,  Baliila,  Udenatus,  and  ZenobiaTrants* 
in  the  eaft  :  in  Gaul,  and  the  weftern  provinces,  Poft- 
humus,  jLollianus,  Victorious  and  his  mother  Victoria, 

Marius,  and  Tetricus ;  in  Illyricum,  and  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Danube,  Ingenuus,  Regillianus,  and  Au- 
reolus  ;  in  Pontus,  Saturninus  ;  in  Ifluria,  Trebellia- 
nus  ;  in  Theflaly,  Pifo  ;  in  Achaia,  Valens  ;  in  Egypt, 
jEmilianus  ;  and  in  Africa,  Celfus*  Several  of  thefe 
pretenders  to  the  empire,  however,  though  branded 
with  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  tyrants,  were  emi¬ 
nent  examples  of  virtue,  and  almoft  all  of  them  were 
pofteffed  of  a  confiderable  ffiare  of  vigour  and  ability. 

The  principal  reafon  affigned  for  their  revolt  was,  the 
infamous  character  of  Gallienus,  whom  neither  officers 
norfoldieis  could  bear  to  ferve,  Many  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  were  forced  by  the  foldiers  ta  aftume  the  imperial 
dignity  much  againft  their  will.  “  You  have  loft,”  faid 
Saturninus  ta  his  foldiers  when  they  inverted  him  with 
the  purple,  i(  a  very  ufeful  commander,  .and  have  made 
a  very  wretched  emperor.”  The  apprehenfions  of  Sa¬ 
turninus  were  juftified  by  the  event.  Of  the  19  ufurpers 
already  mentioned,  not  one  died  a  natural  death  ;  and 
in  Italy  and  Rome  Gallienus  alone  continued  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  emperor.  That  prince  indeed  honoured 
Odenatus  prince  of  Palmyra  with  the  title  of  Augujlus , 
who  continued  to  poftefs  an  independent  fovereignty  in 
the  eaft  all  his  lifetime,  and  on  his  death  tranfmitted  it 
to  liis  wife  Zenobia.  See  Palmyra. 

The  confequences  of  thefe  numerous  ufurpations  Fatal  confer 
were  the  moft  fatal  that  can  be  conceived.  The  elec- genets  of 
tions  of  thefe  precarious  emperors,  their  life  and  death, 
were  equally  deflrudtive  to  their  fubjedls  and  adhe¬ 
rents.  The  price  of  their  elevation  was  inftantly  paid 
to  the  troops  by  an  immenfe  donative  drawn  from  the 
exhaufted  people.  However  virtuous  their  character, 
and  however  pure  their  intentions  might  be,  they  found 
themfelves.  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fupporting  their 
ufurpation  by  frequent  adts  of  rapine  and  cruelty. 

When  they  fell,  they  involved  armies  and  provinces  in 
their  fall,  as  appears  from  the  letter  of  Gallienus  al¬ 
ready  quoted.  Whilft  the  forces  of  the  date  were  dif- 
perfed  in  private  quarrels,  the  defencelefs  provinces  lay 
expofed  to  every  invader.  The  braveft  ufurpers  were 
compelled,  by  the  perplexity  of  their  fituation,  to  con¬ 
clude  difhonourable  treaties  with  the  barbarians,  and 
even  to  fubmit  to  fhameful  tributes,  and  intro¬ 
duce  fuch  numbers  of  barbarians  into  the  Roman  fer- 
vice  as  feemed  fufficient  at  once  to  overthrow  the 
empire. 

%,  But : 
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>Rome.  But  when  the  empire  feemed  thus  ready  to  fink  at 
once,  it  fuddenly  revived  on  the  death  of  Gallienus, 
who  was  murdered  by  Martian,  one  of  his  own  gene¬ 
rals,  while  he  befieged  Aureolus,  one  of  the  tyrants, 
in  Milan.  His  death  gave  general  fatisfadlion  to  all, 
except  his  foldiers,  who  hoped  to  reap  the  reward  of 
their  treachery  by  the  plunder  of  Milan.  But  being 
fruftrated  in  thefe  expectations,  and  in  fome  meafure 
kept  within  bounds  by  the  largefTes  of  Martian,  Fla¬ 
vius  Claudius  was  nominated  to  fucceed,  and  joyfully 
accepted  by  all  orders  of  the  ftate,  and  his  title  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fenate  and  the  people. 

We  are  not  fufficiently  allured  of  this  emperor’s  li¬ 
neage  and  country.  Some  affirm  that  lie  was  born  in 
Dalmatia,  and  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  there  ; 
others  affert  that  he  was  a  Trojan  ;  and  others,  that  he 
was  foil  to  the  emperor  Gordian.  But,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  defeent,  his  merits  were  by  no  means 
doubtful.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valour  and  conduCl, 
having  performed  the  mod  eminent  ferviecs  againft  the 
Goths,  who  had  long  continued  to  make  irruptions  in¬ 
to  the  empire.  He  was  now  about  5:5  years  old,  equal¬ 
ly  remarkable  for  the  ftrength  of  his  body  and  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  mind  ;  he  was  chafte  and  temperate,  a  re¬ 
warder  of  the  good,  and  a  fevere  punifher  of  fucli  as 
tranfgreffed  the  laws.  Thus  endowed,  therefore,  he  in 
lome  meafure  put  a  flop  to  the  precipitate  decline  of 
the  empire,  and  once  more  feemed  to  reftore  the  glory 
of  Rome. 

His  fir  ft  fuccefs,  upon  being  made  emperor,  was 
againft  Aureolus,  whom  he  defeated  near  Milan.  His 
retrieves  the  next  expedition  was  to  oppofe  the  Goths,  againft  whom 
affair*,  of  he  kd  a  very  numerous  army.  Thefe  barbarians  had 
the  empire,  made  their  principal  and  moft  fuccefsful  irruptions  into 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  fwarmed  over  all  Greece,  and 
■had  pillaged  the  famous  city  of  Athens,  which  had  long 
been  the  fchool  of  all  the  polite  arts  to  the  Romans. 
The  Goths,  however,  had  no  veneration  for  thofe  em- 
belliffiments  that  tend  to  foften  and  humanize  the  mind, 
but  deftroved  all  monuments  of  tafte  and  learning  with 
the  moft  favage  alacrity.  It  was  upon  one  of  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  that,  having  heaped  together  a  large  pile  of 
books  in  order  to  burn  them,  one  of  the  commanders 
diffuaded  them  from  the  defign,  alleging,  that  the  time 
which  the  Grecians  ffiould  wafte  on  books  would  only 
render  them  more  unqualified  for  war.  But  the  empire 
feemed  to  tremble,  not  only  on  that  fide,  but  almoft  on 
every  quarter.  At  the  fame  time,  above  300,000  of 
thefe  barbarians  (the  Heruli,  the  Trutangi,  the  Virtur- 
gi,  and  many  namelefs  and  uncivilized  nations)  came 
down  the  river  Danube,  with  2000  ffiips,  fraught  with 
men  and  ammunition,  fp reading  terror  and  devailation 
on  every  fide. 

In  this  ftate  of  univerfal  dtfmay,  Claudius  alone  feem¬ 
ed  to  continue  unffiaken.  He  marched  his  difpropor- 
tioned  army  againft  the  favage  invaders  ;  and  though 
but  ill  prepared  for  fuch  an  engagement,  as  the  forces 
of  the  empire  were  then  employed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  he  came  off  vi&orious,  and  made  an  incredi¬ 
ble  (laughter  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  of  their  great 
army  was  either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prifoners  :  houfes 
were  filled  with  their  arms  ;  and  fcarce  a  province  of  the 
empire,  that  was  not  furnifhed  with  (laves  from  thofe 
that  furvived  the  defeat.  Thefe  fncceffes  were  followed 
by  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  empire;  fothat 
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the  Goths,  for  a  cotiftderable  time  after,  npade  but  a  Rome, 
feeble  oppofition.  He  fome  time  after  marched  againft  — 
the  revolted  Germans,  and  overthrew  them  with  confi- 
derable  (laughter.  His  laft  expedition  was  to  oppofe  Te- 
tricus  and  Zenobia,  his  two  puiffant  rivals  in  the  empire. 

But  on  his -march,  as  he  approached  near  Sirmium,  in  . 

Pannonia,  he  was  feized  with  a  peftilential  fever,  offUCC(Le(^ls 
which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  by  Amc- 
lubje&s,  and  the  irreparable  lofs  of  the  Roman  em-lian.  ^ 
pire.  His  reign,  which  was  not  quite  two  years 
continuance,  was  adtive  and  fuccefsful  ;  and  fuch  is 
the  chara&er  given  of  him  by  hiftorians,  that  lie  is 
faid  to  have  united  in  himfelf  the  moderation  of  Au« 
guftus,  the  valour  of  Trajan,  and  the  piety  of  Anto* 
annus. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  army 
made  unanimous  choice  of  Aurelian,  who  was  at  that 
time  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and  efteemed  the  moft  valiant 
commander  of  his  time.  However,  his  promotion  was 
not  without  oppofition  on  the  part  of  the  fenate,  as 
Quintillns,  the  brother  of  the  deceafed  emperor,  put  in 
Ins  claim,  and  was  for  a  while  acknowledged  at  Rome. 

But  his  authority  was  of  very  fhort  duration  ;  for  find¬ 
ing  himfelf  abandoned  by  thofe  who  at  firft  mitigated 
him  to  declare  for  the  throne,  he  chofe  to  prevent  the 
feverity  of  his  rival  by  a  voluntary  death,  and  caufing 
his  veins  to  be  opened,  expired,  after  having  reigned 
but  17  days. 

Aurelian  being  thus  univerfally  acknowledged  by 
all  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  affumed  the  command, 
with  a  greater  (how  of  power  than  his  predeceffors 
had  enjoyed  for  fome  time  before.  This  active  mo¬ 
narch  was  born  of  mean  and  obfeure  parentage  in  Da¬ 
cia,  and  was  about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  co¬ 
ming  to  the  throne.  He  had  fpent  the  early  part  of 
his  life  in  the  army,  and  had  rifen  through  all  the  gra¬ 
dations  of  military  duty.  He  was  of  unffiaken  courage 
and  amazing  ftrength  ;  he  in  one  engagement  killed  40 
of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  above  900  at 
feveral  different  times.  In  (hort,  his  valour  and  expe¬ 
dition  were  fuch,  that  he  was  compared  to  Julius  Cae- 
far ;  and,  in  fa<ft,  only  wanted  mildnefs  and  clemency  to 
be  every  way  his  equal. 

The  whole  of  this  monarch’s  reign  was  fpent  in  re-  499 
preffing'the  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations,  iu^*s  t/reat 
humbling  every  other  pretender  to  the  empire,  and  pu-j^nft  the 
niftiing  the  monftrous  irregularities  of  his  own  fubje&s*  baibariana. 
He  defeated  the  Marcomanni,  that  had  invaded  Italy, 
in  three  feveral  engagements,  and  at  length  totally  de- 
ftroyed  their  army.  He  was  not  lefs  fuccefsful  againft 
Zenobia,  the  queen  of  the  Eaft,  a  woman  of  the  moft 
heroic  qualifications,  who  had  long  declaimed  the  Ro¬ 
man  power,  and  eftablifhed  an  empire  of  her  own,  as 
is  related  under  the  article  Palmyra. 

Aurelian  having  thus  brought  back  peace  to  the 
empire,  endeavoured,  by  the  rigours  of  juftice,  to 
bring  back  virtue  alfo.  He  was  very  ftrid:  in  puniffi- 
ing  the  crimes  of  the  foldiery  :  in  his  orders  to  his  lieu¬ 
tenants,  he  infilled  that  the  peafants  fhould  not  be  plun¬ 
dered  upon  any  pretences  ;  that  not  even  a  grape,  a 
grain  ©f  fait,  or  a  drop  of  oil,  ffiould  be  exadted  un- 
juftly.  He  caufed  a  foldier,  who  had  committed  adul¬ 
tery  with  his  hoftefs,  to  have  his  feet  tied  to  the  tops 
of  two  trees,  forcibly  bent  at  top  to  meet  each  other  ; 
which  being  let  loofe,  and  luddenly  recoiling,  tore  the 
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criminal  in  two.  This  was  a  feverity  that  might  take  country, 
the  name  of  cruelty-;,  but  the  vices  of  the  age,  in 
fome  meafure,  required  it.  In  thefe  punifhrnents  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  guilty,  the  Chrillians,  who  had  all  along 
been  growing  more  numerous,  were  fharers.  Againft 
thefe  he  drew  up  feveral  letters  and  edidts,  which  lhow- 
ed  that  he  intended  a  very  fevere  perfecution  ;  but  if 
we  may  believe'  the  credulous  hiftorians  of  the  times, 
be  was  diverted  juft  as  he  was  going  to  fign  them  by  a 
thunderbolt,  which  fell  fo  near  his  perfon,  that  all  the 
people  judged  him  to  be  deltroyed. 

But,  however  Heaven  might  have  interpofed  on  this 
occafion,  it  is  certain  that  his  feverities  at  laft  were  the 
caufe  of  his  deftruclion.  Mcnefthus,  his,  principal  fe* 
cretary,  having  been  threatened  by  him  for  fome  fault 
which  lie  bad  committed,  began  to  confuler  how  he 
might  prevent  the  meditated  blow.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  forged  a  roll  of  the  names  of  feveral  perfons,  whom 
he  pretended  the  emperor  had  marked  out  for  death, 
adding  his  own  to  ftrengthcn  him  in  the  confidence  of 
the  party.  The  fcroll  thus  contrived  was  fhown  with 
an  air  of  the  utmoft  fecrecy  to  fome  of  the  perfons  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  they,  to  procure  their  fafety,  immediately 
agreed  with  him  to  dellroy  the  emperor.  This  rcfolu- 
tion  was  foon  put  in  execution  ;  for,  as  the  emperor 
palled  with  a  fin  all  guard  from  Uraclea,  in  Thrace,  to¬ 
wards  Byzantium,  the  confpirators  fet  upon  him  at 
once,  and  flew  him  with  very'  fmall  refiftance.  He  was 
flain  in  the  doth,  or,  as  fome  fay',  in  the  6?d  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  very  adlive  reign  of  almoft  five  years. 

The  number  of  pretenders  to  the  throne,  which  had 
formerly'  infefted  the  empire,  were,  by'  the  laft  monarch’s 
a&ivity,  fo  entirely  removed,  that  there  now  feemed  to 
be  none  that  would  venture  to  declare  himfelf  a  candi¬ 
date.  The  army  referred  the  choice  to  the  fenate  ;  and, 
on  the  other  fide,  the  fenate  declined  it  ;  fo  that  a  fpace 
of  near  eight  months  elapfed  in  thefe  negociations.  At 
length,  however,  the  fenate  made  choice  of  Tacitus,  a 
man  of  great  merit,  and  noway’  ambitious  of  the  ho- 
nours  that  were  offered  him.  Upon  being  folicited  to 
accept  the  empire,  he  at  firft  refufed,  and  retired  to 
his  country-houfe  in  Campania,  to  avoid  their  importu¬ 
nities  ;  hut  being  at  length  prevailed  upon,  he  accept¬ 
ed  the  reins  of  government,  being  at  that  time  75 
years  old. 

One  of  the  firft  a£s  of  his  government  was  the 
punifhment  of  tliofe  who  had  confpired  againft  the  late 
tmperor.  Menefthiis  was  impaled  alive,  his  body  be¬ 
ing  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts  ;  his  eftatc 
alfo  was  confifcated  to  the  exchequer  ;  and.  his  ready 
money,  which  was  very  confiderable,  applied  towards 
paying  the  army.  During  thiVfhort  reign,  the  fenate 
feemed  to  have  a  large  fhare  of  authority,  and  the  hi-., 
fiorians  of  the  times  are  liberal  of  their  praifes  to  fuch 
emperors  as  were  thus  willing  to  divide  their  power. — 

Upon  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  ccnfulfhip  for  his  bro¬ 
ther  Probus,  he  was  refufed  it  by’  the  fenate  ;  at  which 
he  feemed  no  way'  moved,  but  calmly  remarked  that? 
the  fenate  beft  knew  whom  to  choofe.  This  modera¬ 
tion  prevailed  in  all  the  reft  of  his  conduct :  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  temperate ;  his  table  was  plain,  and  furiiifhed 
with  nothing  expenfive  ;  he  even  prohibited  his  em- 
prefs  from  wearing  jewels,  and  forbad  the  life,  of  gold 
and  embroidery'.  He  was  fond  of  learning,  and  the 
Memory  of  fuch  men  as  had  dtferved  well  of  their 
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He  particularly  efteemed  the  works’  of  his 
namefake  Tacitus  the  hiftorian  ;  commanding  that  they 
Ihould  be  placed  in  every  public  library  throughout  the 
empire,  and  that  many  copies  of  them  fhould  be  tran- 
feribed  at  the  public  charge.  A  reign  begun  with  fuch 
moderation  and  juftice,  only  wanted  continuance  to 
have  made  the  empire  happy  ;  but  after  enjoying  the  502 
umpire  about  fix  months,  he  died  of  a  fever  in  his  rlis  death, 
march  to  oppofe  the  Periians  and  Scythians,  who  had 
invaded  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  empire. 

Upon  the  death  of  Tacitus  the  army  feemed  divided 
in  the  choice  of  an  emperor  ;  one  part  of  it  chofe  Flo- 
rianus,  brother  to  the  deceafed  ;  but  the  majority  were 
for  fome  time  undetermined.  They  alleged  amongft 
each  other  the  neceflity  of  choofing  one  eminent  for 
valour,  honour,  piety,  clemency,  and  probity  ;  but  the 
laft  virtue  being  that  chiefly  infilled  upon,  the  whole  ar¬ 
my',  as  if  by  common  con  fen  t,  cried  out  that  Probti3 
Ihould  be  emperor.  He  was  accordingly  confirmed  in 
this  dignity’  with  the  ufual  folemnities  ;  and  Florianns 
finding  himfelf  deferted,  even  by  tliofe  legions  who  had 
promifed  to  Itaiid  up  in  his  fnpport,  opened  his  arteries 
and  bled  himfelf  to  death. 

Probus  was  44  years  old  when  he  afeended  the  *,r°l>us  rau 
throne,  being  born  of  noble  parentage  at  Sirmiiim  in  ^  U  tJl* 
Pannonia,  and  bred  up  a  foldier  from  his  youth.  emPire* 
began  early  to  diftlnguifh  himfelf  for  his  difcipline  and 
valour  ;  being  frequently  the  firft  man  who  in  befieging 
towns  foaled  the  walls,  or  that  burft  into  the  enemy’s 
camp.  He  was  no  lefs  remarkable  for  fingie  combats, 
and  faving  the  lives  of  many'  eminent  citizens.  Nor 
was  his  activity  and  courage,  when  eledled  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  lefs  apparent,  than  in  his  private  ftation.  He 
firft  repvefied  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  of  whom  he  flew 
4 00,000.  He  then  marched  into  Dalmatia,  to  oppofe 
and  fubdne  the  Sarmatians.  From  thence  he  led  his 
forces  into  Thrace,  and  forced  the  Goths  to  fue  for  ^Q4 
peace.  He  after  that  turned  his  arms  towards  Alia  ;  His  con~ 
fubdued  the  province  of  Ifauria;  and  marching  on-T1^8, 
ward,  conquered  a  people  called  the  B/emyes  ;  who, 
leaving  their  native  forelb  of  Ethiopia,  had  poflefled 
themlclves  of  Arabia  and  Judea,  and  had  continued  in 
a  ftate  of  rebellion  fince  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Nar- 
fis  alfo,  the  king  of  Peril  a,  fitbmitted  at  his  approach 
and  upon  his  return  into  Europe,  he  divided  the  depo¬ 
pulated  parts  of  Thrace  among  its  barbarous  invaders ; 
a  circumftance  that  afterwards  produced  great  cala¬ 
mities  to  the  empire. 

His  diligence  was  not  lefs  confpieuous  in  fupprefllng 
inteftiue  commotions.  Saturninus,  being  compelled  by 
the  Egyptians  to  declare  himfelf  emperor,  was  defeated 
and  flain.  Proculus  alfo  (a  perfon  remarkable  only  for 
his  great  attachment  to  women,  and  who  boaited  in  a 


letter,  that,  having  taken  roo  Sarmatian  virgins  prifo-% 
ners,  he  deprived  ten  of  that  name  in  one  night,  and  all 
the  reft  within  a  fortnight)  fet  up  againft  the  emperor; 
but  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  at  length  delivered  up  by 
the  Germans.  At  the  fame  time  Conofns  (who  was  a 
remarkable  votary  to  Bacchus,  being  able  to  drink  as 
much  wine  as  ten  could  do,  without  being  difordered) 
rebelled,  and  being  overcome  hanged  himfelf  in  defpair. 
Probus,  when  he  faw  him  immediately  after  his  death," 
could  not  avoid  pointing  to  him,  and  fay'ing,  “  There* 
hangs  not  a  man  but  a  calk.”  Still,  however,  not-* 
withllanding  every'  effort  to  give  quiet  to  the  empire,*' 
3  L  the 
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the  barbarians  who  furrounded  It 
alarms.  They  were  frequently  repulfed  into  their  na¬ 
tive  wilds,  but  they  as  certainly  returned  with  freih 
rage  and  increafed  ferocity.  The  Goths  and  Vandals, 
finding  the  emperor  engaged  in  quelling  domeftic  de¬ 
putes,  renewed  their  accuftomed  inroads,  and  once  more 
felt  the  punifhment  of  their  preemptions.  They  were 
conquered  in  feveral  engagements  ;  and  Probus  return¬ 
ed  in  triumph  to  Rome.  His  adlive  temper,  however, 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  continue  at  reft  whilft  a  fingle 
enemy  was  left  to  conquer.  In  his  laft  expedition  he 
led  his  foldiers  agaiuft  the  Perfians ;  and  going  through 
Sirmium,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  there  employed 
feveral  thoufands  of  his  foldiers  in  draining  a  fen  that 
was  incommodious  to  the  inhabitants.  The  fatigues  of 
this  undertaking,  and  the  great  reftraint  that  was  laid 
upon  the  foldiers  licentious  manners,  produced  a  con- 
fpiracy,  which  ended  in  his  ruin  :  for  taking  the  op¬ 
portunity  as  he  was  marching  into  Greece,  they  fet  up¬ 
on  and  flew  him  after  he  had  reigned  fix  years  and  four 
months  with  general  approbation. 

Carus,  who  was  praetorian  prefedf  to  the  deceafed 
darus,  Ca-  emperor,  was  chofen  by  the  army  to  fucceed  him;  and 
rfnus,  and  he,  to  ftrengthen  his  authority,  named  his  two  foils 
Carinus  an4  Numerianus  with  him  in  command  ;  the 
former  of  w)iom  was  as  much  fullied  by  his  vices,  as 
the  youngeft  was  virtuous,  modeft,  and  courageous. 
The  new  emperor  had  fcarce  time  to  punifh  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  the  late  monarch,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
frefh  irruption  of  the  Sarmatians  ;  over  whom  he  gain¬ 
ed  a  fignal  vi&ory.  The  Perfian  monarch  alfo  made 
fome  attempts  upon  the  empire  ;  but  Cams  allured  his 
ambafiadors,  that  if  their  mafter  perfifted  in  his  obftina- 
cy,  all  his  fields  fhould  fhortly  be  as  bare  as  his  own 
bald  head,  which  he  fhowed  them.  In  confequence  of 
this  threat,  he  n, arched  to  the  very-  walls  of  Cteiiphon, 
and  a  dreadful  battle  enfuing,  he  once  more  gained  a 
complete  vi&ory/  What  the  refult  of  this  fuccefs- 
might  have  been,  is  not  known  ;  for  he  was  fhoitly  af¬ 
ter  ft  ruck  dead  by  lightning  in  his  tent,  with  many 
©triers  that  were  round  him.  Numerianus,  the  young- 
sft  fon,  who  accompanied  his  father  in  this  expedition, 
was  inconfolable  for  his  death;  and  brought  fueh  a  dif- 
©rder  upon  his  eyes  with  weeping,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  along  with  the  army,  fhut  up  in  a  clofe 
litter.  The  peculiarity  of  his  fituation,  after  fome  time, 
excited  the  ambition,  of  Aper,  his  father-in-law,  who 
Juppofed  that  lie  could  now,  without  any  great  danger, 
aim  at  the  empire  himfelf.  He  therefore  hired  a  mer¬ 
cenary  villain  to  murder  the  emperor  in  his  litter  ;  and 
the  better  to  conceal  the  fa&,  gave  out  that  he  was  ftill 
alive,  but  unable  to  endure  the  light.  In  this  manner 
was  the  dead  body  carried  about  for  fome  days,  Aper 
continuing  to  attend  it  with  the  utmoft  appearance  of 
refpea,  and  to  take  orders  as  ufnal.  The  offenfivenefs, 
however,  of  its- fmell  at  length  difeovered  the  treachery 
and  excited  an  univerfah  uproar  throughout  the  army! 
in  the  midft  of  this  tumult,  Dioclefian,  one  of  the  moil 
noted  commanders  of  his  time,  was  chofen  emperor, 
and  wuh  his  own  hand  flew  Aper  ;  having  thus,  as  it 
is  laid,  fulhUed  a  prophecy,  which  had  faid,  that  Bio  - 
Clefian  fhould  be  emperor  after  he  had  flain  a  boar  ;  afc 
Sliding  to  the  name  of  his  rival,  which  fignifies  a  boar. 
Carinus,  the  remaining  fon>.  did  not  long  furvive  hig 
father  and  brother  -9  for  giving  himfelf  up  to  his  viees> 
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kept  it  in  continual  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  oppofmg  the  new-made  em¬ 
peror,  the  competitors  led  their  forces  into  Maefia  ; 
where  Dioclefian  being  victorious,  Carinas  was  {lain  by 
a  tribune  of  his  own  army,  whofe  wife  he  had  formerly 
sbufed. 

Dioclefian  was  a  perfon.  of  mean  birth;  being  ac-  DiodcHatt 
counted,  according  to  fome,  the  fan  of  a  ferivener  ;  andraded  to 
of  a  flave,  according  to^  others.  He  received  his  name  em* 
from  Dioclea,  the  town  in  which  he  was  born ;  and'i>irC* 
was  about  40  years  old  when  he  was  elcdted  to  the 
empire.  He  pardoned  all  who  had  joined  Carinus,. 
without  injuring  either  their  fortunes  or  honours.  Con¬ 
scious  alfo  that  the  weight  of  empire  was  too  heavy  for 
one  alone  to  fuftain,  he  took  in  Maximian,  his. general, 
as  a  partner  in  the  fatigues  of  duty,  making  him  his 
equal  and  companion  on  the  throne.  Thus  mutually  q,d]te,  ivta- 
alfifting  each  other,  thefe  two  continued  to  live  in  ftridl  ximian  for 
friendfhip  ;  and  though  fonfewhat  differing  in  temperas  partner, 
(as  Maximian  was  rather  a  man  of  vicious  inclinations), 
yet  they  concurred  in  promoting  the  general  good,  and 
humbling  their  enemies.  And  it  mail  be  obferved,  that 
there  never  was  a  period  in  which  there  were  more  nu¬ 
merous  or  formidable  enemies  to  oppole*.  ^IO 

The  peafants  and  labourers  in  Gaul  made  a  dange- Infurrec- 
rous  infurredlion,  under  the  conduct  of  Ainandus  and*!0115*  a”d 
Helianus,  but  were  fubdued  by  Maximian.  Aclhlleus,^r§c<iia*: 
who  commanded  in  Egypt,  proclaimed  himfelf  empe¬ 
ror  ;  and  it  was  not  without  many  bloody  engage- 
meats  that  he  was  overcome,  and  condemned  by  Dio* 
clefian  to  be  devoured  by  lions.  In  Africa,  the  Ro¬ 
man  legions,  in  like  manner,  joined  with  many  of  the 
natives,  feized  upon  the  public  revenues,  and  plundered’ 
thofe  who  continued  in  their  duty.  Thefe  were  alfo 
fubdued  by  Maximian  ;  and,  after  a  long  dubious  war,, 
conftrained  to  fue  for  peace.  About  the  fame  time,  a* 
principal  commander  in  Britain,  named  Caraufius ,  pro¬ 
claimed  himfelf  emperor,  and  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the 
ifland.  To  oppoie  this  general’s  claims,  Maximian. 
made  choice  of  Conftantins  Chlorus,  whom  he  created? 

Crefar,  and  married  to  Theodora-  his  dafeghtsr-in-law... 

He,  upon  his  arrival  in  Britain,  finding  Carauiitis  very 
ftrong,  and  continually  reinforced  from  Germany,, 
thought  proper  to  come  to  an  accommodation ;  fo  that 


this  uftirper  continued  for  feven  years  in  quiet  poffeffion 
of  the  whole  ifland,  till  he  was  flain  by  Alechis,  his. 
friend  and  intimate.  About  this  time  alfo,  Narfes, 
king  of  Perfia,  began  a  dangerous  war.  upon  the  empire,, 
and  invaded  Mefopotamia.  To  flop  the  progrefsof  the. 
enemy  upon  this  quarter,  Dioclefian  made  choice  of  Ga- 
lerius  (furnamed  Armentartus ,  from  the  report  of  his 
being  born  of  a  cow-herd  in  Dacia)  ;  and  he  likewife 
was  created  Csefar.  His  fuccefs  alfo,  though  very 
doubtful  im  the  beginning,  was  in  the  end  terminated^ 
according  to  his  wifhes.  The  Perfians  were  overcome 
in  a  decifive  engagement,  their  camp  plundered  and  ta¬ 
ken,  and  their  king’s-  wives  and  children  made  prisoners* 
of  war.  There  only  remained,  of  all  the.  enemies  of* 
the  Roman  empire,  thofe  who  lay  to  the  northward  nn- 
fubdued;  Thefe  were  utterly  unconquerable,  as  well* 
upon  account  of  their  favage  ftercenefs,  as.  the  inhofpi- 
table  feverity  of  the  climate  and  foil  from  whence  they 
iffuedi  Ever  at  war  with  the  Romans,,  they  iffued^ 
forth,  when  the  armies  that  were  to  reprefs  their  inva« 
lions  were  calledaway  ;  and  upon  their  return,  they  as* 
fuddenly  withdrew  into  cold,,  barren,  and  inacceffible- 
2  -  places* 
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Rome,  .places,  which  only  themfelves  could  endure.  In  this 
v - manner  the  Goths,  Sarrnatians,  Alani.  Quadi,  &c.  pour¬ 

ed  down  in  incredible  numbers  ;  while  every  defeat 
feemed  but  to  increafe  their  flrength  and  perfeverance. 
Of  thefe,  multitudes  were  taken  prifoners,  and  fent  to 
people  the  more  foutkern  parts  of  the  empire  5  ftill 
greater  numbers  were  deftroyed  ;  and  though  the  reft 
were  driven  back  to  their  native  forefts,  yet  they  conti¬ 
nued  ever  mindful  of  their  inveterate  enmity,  and,  like  a 
fa v age  beaft,  only  continued  inactive,  till  they  had  lick- 
511  ed  their  wounds  for  a  new  encounter. 

TheChri-  During  this  interval,  as  if  the  external  miferies  of  the 
f^erfeu  €mP*re  were  not  fuffknent>  the  tenth  and  laft  great  per- 
ted^^  CCU"  Iecut*on  was  renewed  againft  the  Chriftians.  This  is 
faid  to  have  exceeded  all  the  former  in  feverity  :  and 
fuch  was  the  zeal  with  which  it  was  purfued,  that,  in 

Ian  ancient  infeription,  we  are  informed  that  they  had 
effaced  the  name  and  fuperftition  of  the  Chriftians,  and 
had  reftored  and  propagated  the  worfhip  of  the  gods. 
Their  attempts,  however,  were  but  the  malicious  efforts 
of  an  expiring  party  ;  for  Chriftianity  fhortly  after  was 
51 1  eftablifhed  by  law,  and  triumphed  over  the  malice  of  all 
Diodefian  its  enemies.  In  the  midft  of  the  troubles  raifed  by  this 
mian^aKI"  Per^eclltlonJ  an(^  t^e  contefts  that  ftrnck  at  the  in- 
figa.  rC"  ternal  parts  of  the  ftate,  Dioclelian  and  Maximian  fur- 
prifed  the  world  by  refigning  their  dignities  on  the  fame 
day,  and  both  retiring  into  private  ftations.  Hiftorians 
are  much  divided  concerning  the  motives  that  thus  in¬ 
duced  them  to  give  up  thofe  honours*  which  they  had 
purchafed  with  fo  much  danger.  Some  aferibe  it  to 
the  philofophieal  turn  of  Dioclefian  ;  and  others,  to 
his  being  difgufted  with  the  obftinacy  of  his  Chriftian 
fubje&s  :  but  La&antius  afferts,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  it,  together  with  his  partner,  by  Galerins,  who  co¬ 
ming  to  Nicomedia,  upon  the  emperor’s  recovery  from 
a  great  fieknefs,  threatened  him  with  a  civil  war  in  cafe 
he  refufed  to  reiign.  However,  of  this  we  are  well  af- 
fured,  that  he  flftl  preferved  a  dignity  of  fentiment  in 
his  retirement,  that  might  induce  us  to  believe  he  had 
no  other  motive  for  resignation  than  the  love  of  quiet, 
and  the  confeioufnefs  of  his  inability  to  difeharge  on  a 
fiek-bed  the  duties  of  a  fovereign.  Having  retired  to  his 
birth-place,  he  fpent  his  time  in  cultivating  his  garden, 
alluring  his  vifitors  that  then  only  he  began  to  enjoy 
the  world,  when  he  was  thought  by  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind  to  forfake  it.  When  alfo  fome  attempted  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  refume  the  empire,  he  replied,  That  if 
they  knew  his  prefent  happinefs,  they  would  rather  en¬ 
deavour  to  imitate  than  difturb  it.  In  this  contented 
manner  he  lived  fome  time,  and  at  laft  died  either  by 
poifon  or  madnefs,  it  is  uncertain  which.  His  reign, 
which  continued  20  years,  was  a&ive  and  ufeful ;  and 
his  authority,  tin&ured  with  feverity,  was  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  depraved  ftate  of  morals  at  that  time. 

Maximian,  his  partner  in  the  empire  and  in  resigna¬ 
tion,  was  by  no  means  fo  contented  with  his  fituation. 
He  longed  once  more  for  power,  and  difturbed  the  two 
fucceeding  reigns  with  various  efforts  to  refume  it  ;  at¬ 
tempting  to  engage  Dioclelian  in  the  fame  defign. 
Being  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  where  he  had  bred  great 
confuiion,  he  went  over  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  kind¬ 
ly  received  by  Oonftantine,  the  then  acknowledged  em¬ 
peror  of  the  weft.  But  here  alfo  continuing  his  in¬ 
trigues,  and  endeavouring  to  force  his  own  daughter 
And  dellroy  her  hulband,  he  was  dete&ed,  and  condemn. 


ed  to  die  by  whatever  death  he  fhould  think  proper  5  -  Rome, 
and  Laclantius  tells  us  that  he  chofe  hanging.  - v— 

Upon  the  refignation  of  the  two  emperors,  the  two  ConfUn 
CaAars  whom  they  had  formerly  chofen  were  univer- 1;^  chia* 
Tally  acknowledged  as  their  fucceffors.  Conftantius  rus.’and 
Chlorus,.  who  was  fo  called  from  the  plaiunefs  of  his  Gakriust 
complexion,  was  virtuous,  valiant,  and  merciful.  Ga-empei0r*’ 
lerius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  brave,  but  brutal,  incon¬ 
tinent,  and  cruel.  As  there  was  fuch  a  difparity  in 
their  tempers,  they  readily  agreed,  upon  coming  into 
full  power,  to  divide  the  empire;  Conftantius  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  govern  the  weftern  parts;  namely,  Italy, Sicily, 
the  greateft  part  of  Africa,  together  with  Spain,  Gaul, 

Britain,  and  Germany :  Galerius  had  the  eaftern  parts 
allotted  to  his  fhare ;  to  wit,  Illyricum,  Pannonia, 

Thrace,  Macedonia,  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and 
the  Leffer  Alia,  together  with  Egypt,  Syria,  Judea, 
and  all  the  countries  eaftward.  The  *greatnefs  of  the 
divifion,  however,  foon  induced  the  emperors  to  take  in 
two  partners  more,  Severus  and  Maximin,  who  were 
made  Caefars,  and  affifted  in  the  conducing  of  affairs 5 
fo  that  the  empire  now  was  under  the  guidance  of  four 
perfons,  all  invefted  with  fupreme  authority. 

We  are  informed  but  of  few  particulars  of  the  reign 
of  Conftantius,  except  a  detail  of  his  character,  which 
appears  in  every  light  moft  amiable.  He  was  frugal, 
chafte,  and  temperate.  His  mercy,  and  juftice  were 
equally  confpicuous  in  his  treatment  of  the  Chriftians, 
whom  he  would  not  fuffer  to  be  injured  ;  and  when  at 
length  perfuaded  to  difplace  all  the  Chriftian  officers  of 
his  lioufehold  that  would  not  change  their  religion, 
when  fome  of  them  complied  he  fent  them  away  in  dif- 
grace ;  alleging,  that  thofe  who  were  not  true  to  their 
God,  would  never  be  faithful  to  their  prince. 

In  thefecond  year  of  his  reign  he  went  over  into 
Britain  ;  and  leaving  his  fon  Conftantine  as  a  kind  of 
hoftage  in  the  court  of  his  partner  in  the  empire,  took 
up  his  refidence  at  York.  He  there  continued  in  the 
pra&ice  of  his  ufual  virtues  ;  till  falling  fick,  he  began 
to  think  of  appointing  his  fon  for  his  fucceffor.  He 
accordingly  fent  for  him  with  all  fpeed  ;  but  he  was 
paft  recovery  before  his  arrival ;  notwithftanding,  he  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  marks  of  the  utmoft  affe&ion,  and 
raffing  himfelf  in  his  bed,  gave  him  feveral  ufeful  in- 
ftru&ions,  particularly  recommending  the  Chriftians  to 
his  prote&ion.  He  then  bequeathed  the  empire  to  his 
care  ;  and  crying  out,  that  none  but  the  pious  Couftan- 
tine  fhould  fueeeed  him,  lie  expired  in  his  arms. 

#  In  the  mean  time,  Galerius,  his  partner  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  being  informed  of  Conftantine’s  advancement,  tefti- 
fied  the  moft  ungovernable  rage,  and  was  even  going  to 
condemn  the  ineifenger  who  brought  him  the  account  : 
but  being  diffuaded,  he  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  what  he 
could  not  prevent,  and  fent  him  the  marks  of  royalty  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  declared  Severus  emperor,  in  op- 
pofition  to  his  interefts.  Juit  about  this  time  alfo,  an¬ 
other  pretender  to  the  empire  ftarted  up.  This  was  Maxcmius 
Maxentius,  a  perfon  of  mean  extraction;  but  very  much  ufurps  the 
favoured  by  the  foldiers,  whom  he  permitted  to  pillage throne* 
at  diferetion.  In  order  to  oppofe  Maxentius,  Severus 
led  a  numerous  army  towards  the  gates  of  Rome  ;  but 
his  foldiers  conftdering  againft  whom  they  were  to 
fight,  immediately  abandoned  him-,  and  fhortly  after 
he  put  an  end  to  Hi's  own  life,  by  opening  his  veins. 

To  revenge  his  death,  Galerius  marched  into  Italy,  re- 
3  -k  2  folving 
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Rome,  folvlng  to  ruin  the  inhabitants,  and  to  Jeftroy  the  whole 

- - -  fen  ate.  His  foldiers,  however,  upon  approaching  the 

capital  began  to  waver  in  their  refolutions :  wherefore 
lie  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  intreaties,  imploring 
t  r  them  not  to  abandon  him  ;  and,  retiring  by  the  fame 
route  by  which  he  had  advanced,  made  Licinius,  who 
was  originally  the  foil  of  a  poor  labourer  in  Dacia,  Can- 
far,  m  the  room  of  Severus  who  was  flam.  1  his  feem- 
ed  to  he  the  laft  a£t  of  Ills  power  ;  for  fhortly  after  he 
was  feized  with  a  very  extraordinary  diforder  in  his 
privities,  which  baffled  nil  the  Ikill  of  Iris  phyficians, 
find  carried  him  off,  after  he  had  ianguifhed  in  torments 
for  near  the  fpace  of  a  year.  His  cruelty  to  the  Chri- 
flians  was  one  of  the  many  crimes  alleged  again.lt  him  ; 
and  their  hillorians  have  not  failed  to  aggravate  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  death  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven 
for  his  .former  impiety.  However  this  be,  he  abated 
much  of  his  feverities  againlt  them  on  his  deathbed  ; 
and  revoked  thofe  edids  which  he  had  formerly  pub¬ 
lished,  tending  to  their  perfecution,  a  little  before  his 
death. 

Conftantine  being  thus  delivered  from  his  great  eft 
opponent,  might  now  be  confidcred  as  pofle fling  more 
power  than  any  of  liis  rivals  who  were  yet  remaining. 
The  empire  was  at  that  time  divided  between  him  and 
three  others :  Maxentius,  who  governed  in  Rome,  a 
perfon  of  a  cruel  difpofition,  and  a  ftedfaft  fupporter  of 
paganifm  ;  Licinius,  who  was  adopted  by  Galerius,  and 
commanded  in  the  eall  ;  and  like  wife  Maximin,  who 
had  formerly  been  declared  Cafflar  with  Severus,  and 
who  alfo  governed  fome  of  the  eaftern  provinces. 

For  fomc  time  all  things  feemed  to  wear  a  peaceful 
appearance ;  till  at  length,  cither  ambition,  or  the  ty¬ 
rannical  condud  of  Maxentius,  induced  Conftantine  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  to  expel  that  commander  from 
Rome,  and  to  make  the  proper  preparations  for  march¬ 
ing  into  Italy.  It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  lie  form¬ 
ed  a  refolution  which  produced  a  mighty  change  in  the 
politics  as  well  as  the  morals  of  mankind,  and  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  councils  oi  the  wife,  and  the  purfuits 
of  ambition.  One  evening,  as  we  are  told  by  Eufebins, 
the  armv  being  upon  its  march  toward  Rome,  Con* 
itantine  was  taken  up  with  vaiions  confiderations  upon 
the  fate  of  fublunary  things,  and  the  dangers  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  expedition  :  fenfible  of  his  own  incapacity 
to  fuceeed  without  divine  afliilance,  he  employed  his 
meditations  upon  the  opinions  that  then  were  chiefly  ' 
agitated  among  mankind,  and  fent  up  his  ejaculations 
to  Heaven  to  infpire  him  with  wifdom  to  choofe  the 
path  he  ought  to  purfue.  It  was  then,  as  the  fun  was 
declining,  that  there  fuddenly  appeared  a  pillar  of  light 
in  the  heavens,  in  the  fafhion  of  a  crofs,  with  this  in- 
feription,  totth.  nikh  “  In  this  overcome.”  So  ex¬ 
traordinary  an  appearance  did  not  fail  to  create  afto- 
nifliment  both  in  the  cmperoi-and  his  whole  army,  who 
confidered  it  as  their  difpolitions  led  them  to  believe. 
Thofe  who  were  attached  to  paganifm,  prompted  by 
their  aufpices,  pronounced  it  a  moft  inaufpicions  omen, 
portending  the  moft  unfortunate  events.  But  it  made 
a  different  impreflion  on  the  emperor’s  mind  ;  who,  as 
the  account  goes,  was  farther  encouraged  by  vifions  the 
fame  night.  He  therefore,  the  day  following,  caufed  a 
royal  ftandard  to  be  made,  like  that  which  lie  had  feen 
in  the  he  a  vent ;  and  commanded  it  to  be  carried  before 
him  in  liis  wars,  as  an  enfign  of  viftorv  and  celeftial 
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protection.  After  this,  he  confultcd  with  feveral  of  Rome, 
the  principal  teachers  of  Chriftianity,  and  made  a  pub-  ’ 
lie  avowal  ot  that  facred  perfuaiion. 

Conftantine  having  thus  attached  his  foldiers  to  his 
intercfl,  who  were  moltl-y  of  the  Cliriftian  perfuafion, 
loll  no  time  in  entering  Italy  with  90,000  foot  and 
gooohorfe;  and  foon  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  ^5 
Rome.  The  unfortunate  Maxentius,  who  had  long  gi-  Maxentius 
ven  himfelf  up  to  eafe  and  debauchery,  now  began  to 
make  preparations  when  it  was  too  late.  He  firft  put^  u 
in  practice  all  the  fuperftitious  rites  which  paganifm 
taught  to  be  neceflary;  and  then  confultcd  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  books  ;  from  whence  he  was  informed,  that  on  that 
great  day  the  enemy  of  Rome  fhould  penih.  This  pre- 
diction,  which  was  equivocal,  he  applied  to  Conftan¬ 
tine  ;  wherefore,  leaving  all  things  in  the  bdt  pollure* 
he  advanced  from  the  city  with  an  army  of  100,000 
foot  and  18,000  horfe.  The  engagement  was  for  fome 
time  fierce  and  bloody,  till  his  cavalry  being  routed, 
victory  declared  upon  the  fide  of  his  opponent,  and  he 
himfelf  was  drowned  in  liis  flight  by  the  breaking  down 
of  a  bridge  as  he  attempted  to  crofs  the  river  Tiber. 

Conftantine,  in  confequence  of  this  victory,  .entering 
tlie  city,  difelaimcd  all  praifes  which  the  ienate  and 
people  were  ready  to  offer  ;  aferibing  his  fuejeefs  to  a 
fuperior  power.  I_Ie  even  caufed  the  crofs,  which  he 
was  faid  to  have  feen  in  the  heavens,  to  be  placed  at 
the  right  of  all  his  ftatues,  with  this  infeription :  “That 
under  the  influence  of  that  victorious  crofs,  Conftantine 
had  delivered  the  city  from  the  yoke  cf  tyrannical 
power,  and  had  reilored  the  ienate  and  people  of  Rome 
to  their  ancient  authority.”  He  afterwards  ordained, 
that  no  criminal  ihould  for  the  future  fuffer  death  by 
the  crofs  ;  which  had  formerly  been  the  moft  ufual  way 
of  pimifhing  Haves  convicted  of  capital  offences.  Edicts 
were  foon  after  iffued,  declaring  that  the  Chiiftians 
fhould  be  ealed  from  all  their  grievances,  and  received 
into  places  of  trull  and  authority.  Thus  the  new  reli¬ 
gion  was  feen  at  once  to  prevail  over  the  whole  Roman 
empire;  and  as  that  enormous  fabric  had  been  built  and 
guided  upon  pagan  principles,  it  loft  a  great  deal  of  its 
ftrengtli  and  coherence  when  thofe  principles  were  thus 
at  once  fub verted. 

Things  continued  in  this  ftate  for  fome  time,  Con¬ 
ftantine  all  the  while  contributing  what  was  in  his  power 
to  the  intereft  of  religion,  and  the  revival  of  learning, 
which  had  long  been  upon  the  decline,  and  was  almolt 
wholly  ex  tin  &  in  the  empire.  But  in  the  midll  of  thefe 
afliduities,  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  again  dillurbed 
by  the  preparations  of  Maximin,  who  governed  in  the 
calf,  and  who,  delirous  of  a  full  participation  of  power, 
marched  againft  Licinius  with  a  very  numerous  army.  ^ 

In  confequence  of  this  ftep,  after  many  conflicts,  a  ge-  Maximin’ 
ncral  engagement  enfued,  in  which  Maximin  fuffered  a  defeat  am 
total  defeat  ;  many  of  his  troops  were  cut  to  pieces, tleath* 
and  thofe  that  furvived  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror. 
Maximin,  however,  having  efcaped  the  general  carnage, 
once  more  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  another  army,  re- 
folving  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  ;  but  death  pre¬ 
vented  his  defign.  As  he  died  by-a  very  extraordinary 
kind  of  madnei’s,  the  Chriilians,  of  whom  he  was  the 
declared  enemy,  did  not  fail  to  aferibe  liis  end  to  a 
judgment  from  heaven  ;  but  this  was  the  age  in  which 
falfe  judgments  and  falle  miracles  made  up  the  bulk  o£ 
their  uninftru£live  hiftory. 

Con- 
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Conflantine  and  Licinius  thus  remaining  undifputed 
pofieflbrs  and  partners  in  the  empire,  all  things  promir 
fed  a  peaee.able  continuance  of  friendfhip  and  power. 
However,  it  was  foon  found,  that  the  fame  ambition 
that  aimed  after  a  part,  would  be  content  with  nothing 
lefs  than  the  whole.  Pagan  writers  aferibe  the  rupture 
between  tliefe  two  potentates  to  Conflantine  ;  while 
'the  Chrillians,  on  the  other  hand,  impute  it  wholly  to 
Licinius.  Both,  perhaps,  might  have  concurred  :  for 
Licinius  is  convi&ed  of  having  perfecuted  Chriftianitv, 
which  was  fo  highly  favoured  by  his  rival ;  .and  Can- 
-flan tine  is  known  to  have  been  the  fird  to  begin  the 
■preparations  for  an  open  rupture.  Both  ikies  exerted 
all  their  power  to  make  oppofitioo  ;  and  at  the  head 
of  very  formidable  armies,  came  to  nn  engagement 
near  Cybalis,  in  Pannonia.  Condantine,  previous  to 
the  battle,  in  the  midft  of  his  Chriltian  bifhops,  beg¬ 
ged  the  affidance  of  Heaven  ;  while  Licinius,  with 
equal  zeal,  called  upon  the  pagan  prieils  to  intercede 
with  the  gods  in  his  favour.  Conflantine,  after  an  ob? 
/linate  refinance  from  the  .enemy,  became  victorious  ; 
-took  their  camp  ;  and,  after  fome  time,  compelled  Li¬ 
cinius  to  fue  for  a  truce,  which  was  agreed  upon.  But 
this  was  of  no  long  continuance;  for  foon  after,  the  war 
breaking  out  afreih,  and  the  rivals  coming  once  more 
to  a  general  engagement,  it  proved  decifive.  Licinius 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  purfued  by  Condantine  into 
Nicomedia,  where  he  furrendered  himfelf  up  to  the  vic¬ 
tor  ;  having  fir  if  obtained  an  oath  that  his  life  fhould 
be  fpared,  and  that  lie  fhould  be  permitted  to  pafs  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement.  This,  however, 
Conflantine  fhortlv  after  broke  ;  for  either  fearing  his 
defigns,  or  finding  him  adhialiy  engaged  in  frefh  con- 
fpiracies,  he  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death,  to¬ 
gether  with  Martian  his  general,  who  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  had  been  created  Caefar. 

.  Conllantine  being  now  folc  monarch  of  the  empire, 
without  a  rival  to  divide  his  power,  or  any  perfon  from 
whofe  claims  lie  could  have  the  lcail  app reheii lions,  re¬ 
fill  ved  to  cflabliih  Cliriflianity  on  fo  fure  a  bafis,  that 
no  new  regulations  fhould  {hake  it.  He  commanded 
that  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  the  orders  of  the 
bifhops  fhould  be  exactly  obeyed  ;  a  privilege  of  which, 
in  fueceeding  times,  tliefe  fathers  made  but  a  very  in¬ 
different  ufe.  He  called  alfo  a  general  council  of  tliefe, 
to  meet  at  Nicea,  in  order  to  veprefs  the  hereiies  that  had 
already  crept  into  the  church,  particularly  that  of  Anus. 
To  this  place  repaired  about  318  bifhops,  befidesa  mul¬ 
titude  of  prefbyters  and  deacons,  together  with  the  em¬ 
peror  himfelf ;  who  all,  to  about  17,  concurred  in  con¬ 
demning  the  tenets  of  Arius  ;  who,  with  his  afifociates, 
was  banifhed  into  a  remote  part  of  the  empire. 

Having  thus  reflored  uiiivcrfal  tranquillity  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  he  was  not  able  to  ward  off  the  calamities  of  a 
more  domeilic  nature.  As  the  hiflories  of  that  period 
are  entirely  at  variance  with  each  other,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  tell  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  put  his  wife 
Lauda  and  his  fon  Crifpus  to  death.  The  moil  plau- 
fible  account  is  this  :  Faufta  the  emprefs,  who  was  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  extravagant  defires,  had 
long,  though  fecretly,  loved  Crifpus,  Conflantinc’s  foil 
by  a  former  wife.  She  had  tried  every  art  to  infpirc 
this  youth  with  a  mutual  paffion;  but,  finding  her  more 
diilant  efforts  ineffectual,  had  even  the  confidence  to 
make  him  an  open  confefiion  of  her  defires.  This  pro¬ 


duced  an  explanation,  which  was  fatal  to  both.  Crif-  Rome, 
pus  received  her  addrefles  with  dctellation  ;  and  flie,  to  y  J 
be  revenged,  accufed  him  to  the  emperor.  Condantine, 
fired  at.  once  with  jealoufy  and  rage,  ordered  him  to  die 
without  a  hearing  ;  hor  did  his  innocence  appear  till  it 
was  too  late  for  redrefs.  The  only  reparation  there¬ 
fore  that  remained,  was  the  putting  Faulta,  the  wicked 
indrument  of  his  former  cruelty,  to  death  ;  which  was 
accordingly  executed  upon  her,  together  with  fome 
others  who  had  been  accomplices  in  her  falfehood  and 
treachery.* 

But  the  private  misfortunes  of  a  few  were  not  to  be 
weighed  again  ft  evils  of  a  more  general  nature,  which 
the  Roman  empire,  fhortly  after  experienced.  Thefe Transfers 
arole  from  a  meafure  which  this  etnperor  conceived  and  the  feat  of 
executed,  of  transferring  the  feat  of  the  empire  from  empire  to 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  or  Conjlanttnvple ,  as  it  was  af-  ConflantU 
terwards  called.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  re?.-n°^  C* 

•fons  which  induced  him  to  this  undertaking  ;  whether 
it  was  beeaufe  lie  was  offended  at  fome  affronts  he  re¬ 
ceived  at  Rome,  or  that  lie  fuppofed  Coiidaiitinople 
more  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  or  that  he  thought 
the  caller  11  parts  more  required  his  prtfcnce,  experi¬ 
ence  has  diown  that  they  were  weak  and  groundlefs. 

The  empire  had  long  before  been  111  the  moll  declining 
date  ;  but  this  in  a  great  meafare  gave  precipitation  to 
its  downfall.  After  this  it  never  refumed  its  former 
fplcndorpbut  langnilhcd. 

His  firll  deiign  was  to  build  a  city  which  he  might 
make  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  and  for  this  purpofe, 
he  made  choice  of  a  litnation  at  Chalccdon  in  Alia  Mi¬ 
nor  ;  but  we  are  told,  that  in  laying  out  the  ground- 
plan,  an  eagle  caught  up  the  line  and  flew  with  it  over 
to  Byzantium,  a  city  which  lay  upon  the  oppolite  fide 
of  the  Bofphonis.  Here,  therefore,  it  was  thought  ex¬ 
pedient  to  fix  the  feat  of  the  empire  ;  and  indeed  na¬ 
ture  foems  to  have  formed  it  with  all  the  conveniences 
and  all  the  beauties  which  might  induce  power  to 
make  it  the  feat  of  relidcnce.  It  was  lituated  on  a  plain 
that  rofe  gently  from  the  water  ;  it  commanded  that 
drait  which  unites  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Fuxine 
fea,  and  was  furnidied  with  all  the  advantages  which 
the  moll  indulgent  climate  could  bellow.  This  city, 
therefore,  he  beautified  with  the  moil  magnificent  edi¬ 
fices  ;  lie  divided  it  into  14  regions;  built  a  capital, 
an  amphitheatre,  many  churches,  and  other  public 
•works  ;  and  having  thus  rendered  it  equal  to  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  idea,  he  dedicated  it  in  a  very  folemn 
manner  to  the  God  of  martyrs ;  in  about  tw'o  years  af¬ 
ter,  repairing  thither  with  his  whole  court. 

This  removal  produced  no  immediate  alteration  in 
the  government  of  the  empire;  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome,  tho’  with  relutlance,  fubmitted  to  the  change  ; 
nor  was  there  for  two  or  three  years  any  didurbdnce 
in  the  date,  until  at  length  the  Goths,  finding  that 
the  Romans  had  withdrawn  all  their  garfifons  along  the 
Danube,  renewed  their  inroads,  and  ravaged  the  coun¬ 
try  with  unheard-of  cruelty.  Condantine,  however, 
foon  reprefied  their  incuriions ,  and  fo  ilraitened  them, 
that  near  100,000  of  their  number  peiifhed  by  cold 
and  hunger.  Thefe  and  fome  other  infurreclions  be¬ 
ing  happily  fnpprefTed,  the  government  of  the  empire 
was  divided  as  follows.  Condantine,  the  emperor’s 
elded  fon,  commanded  in  Gaul  and  the  we  item  provin¬ 
ces  ;  Condantius  governed  Africa  and  Illyricum  ;  and 
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Rome.  Conftans  ruled  in  Italy.  Dalmatius,  the  emperor's  bro- 
v-w  j_her,  was  lent  to  defend  thofe  parts  that  bordered  up¬ 
on  the  Goths;  and  Annibalianus,  his  nephew,  had  the 
charge  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia  Minor.  This  di- 
vifion  of  the  empire  ftill  farther  contributed  to  its  down¬ 
fall:  for  the  united  ftrength  of  the  ftate  being  no  longer 
brought  to  reprefs  invafions,  the  barbarians  fought 
with  fuperior  numbers ;  and  conquered  at  laft,  though 
often  defeated.  Conftantine,  however,  did  not  live  to 
feel  thefe  calamities.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was 
peaceful  and  fplendid ;  ambafTadors  from  the  remoteft 
Indies  came  to  acknowledge  his  authority  ;  the  Per- 
fians,  who  were  ready  for  frefli  inroads,  upon  finding 
him  prepared  to  oppofe,  fent  humbly  to  defire  his 
friendfhip  and  forgivennefs.  He  was  above  60  years 
old,  and  had  reigned  above  30  years,  when  he  found 
his  health  began  to  decline.  To  obviate  the  effects  of 
his  difordei;,  which  -was  an  intermitting  fever,  he  made 
ufe  of  the  warm  baths  of  the  city  ;  but  receiving  no 
benefit  from  .thence,  he  removed  for  change  of  air  to 
522  Helenopolis,  a  city  which  he  had  built  to  the  memory 
Conftln^  ^1S  mot^er*  diforder  increafing,  he  changed 

*inc.'  again  to  Nicomedia  ;  where  finding  himfejf  without 

hopes  of  recovery,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  baptized  ; 
and  having  foon  after  received  the  facrament,  lie' expi¬ 
red,  after  a  memorable  and  a&ive  reign  of  32  years. 
This  monarch's  chara&er  is  reprefented  to  us  in  very 
different  lights  :  the  Chtiftian  writers  of*  that  time 
adorning  it  with  every  ftrain  of  panegyric  ;  the  hea¬ 
thens,  on  the  contrary,  ‘loading  it  with  all  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  invective.  He  <eftablifhed  a  religion  that  con¬ 
tinues  the  bleffmg  of  mankind ;  but  purfued  a  fcheme 
of  politics  that  deflroyed  the  empire. 

From  the  time  of  Conftantine  to  the  diviiion  of  the 
empire  between  Valent  ini  an  and  his  brother  Valens,  the 
hiftory  of  Rome  is  related  under  the  article  Constan¬ 
tinople,  where  aifo  that  of  the  eaftern  part  is  carried 
51*  down  to  the  final  definition  of  that  city  by  the  Turks. 
Reign  of  -In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the  province 
Valenti-  of  Libya  Tripolitana  was  grievoufly  oppreffed  by  the 
run‘  barbarians  of  the  defert,  and  almofl  equally  fo  by  Ro- 
manuo  its  own  governor.  His  condut  wasfo  exceedingly 
oppreflive,  dial  the  inhabitants  fent  a  deputation  to  Va- 
leiitinian,  complaining  of  their  unhappy  fituation,  and 
defiring  redrefs.  Palladius  was  accordingly  fent  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  flute  of  the  province  ;  but  being  gained 
over  by  Romanus,  he  made  a  falfe  report  to  the  em¬ 
peror  ;  and  thus  the  unhappy  province  was  left  a  prey 
to  the  mercilefs  invaders  and  rapacious  governor.  Du¬ 
ring  the  reft^  of  this  reign  the  barbarians  -continued 
their  inroads  into  the  empire ;  and  among  others,  we 
f  ad  the  Saxons  now  putting  in  for  a  (hare  of  thefpoils 
of  the  ruined  empire  :  however,  their  army  was  at  this 
time  entirely  cut  off.  At  laft  Valentinian'himfelf  took 
the  field  a  gain  ft  thefe  northern  barbarians  ;  and  enter¬ 
ing  the  country  of  the  Quadi,  deflroyed  all  with  fire 
and  fword.  The  barbarians  on  this  were  fain  to  fue 
for  peace  m  a  very  humble  manner  ;  but  Valentinian, 
falling  into  a  great  paffion  while  fpeaking  to  them, 
threatened  to  extirpate  the  whole  .nation  at  once.  His 
fury  on  this  occafion  produced  an  apoplexy,  or  fome 
other  mortal  dlforder  ;  for  he  fuddenly  fell  down,  and 
being  conveyed  by  his  attendants  into  his  chamber,  he 
was  feized  with  violent  convulfive  fits  and  contortions 
of  .all  his  limbs,  in  the  agonies  of  which  he  expired, 


in  the  year  375,  the  55th  of  his  age,  and  12th  of  his  Rome, 
reign.  — 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian, -his  fon  Gratian  took 
upon  him  the  imperial  dignity;  foon  after  becoming 
mafter  of  the  whole  empire  by  the  death  of  Valens. 

The  tranfa&ions  of  his  reign,  and  thofe  of  his  partner 
Theodofius,  are  related  under  the  article  Constanti¬ 
nople,  n°  77—89.  The  death  of  Theodofius  gave 
the  finifhing  ilroke  to  the  Roman  affairs ;  his  fon  Ho- 
norius,  to  whom  he  left  the  weftern  empire,  being  pof- 
feffed  of  no  abilities  whatever,  and  indeed  feeming  to 
have  been  but  very  little  removed  from  an  idiot.  The 
barbarians  appear  to  have  been  abundantly  fenfible  of 
the  advantages  offered  them  by  the  death  of  Theodofius. 

He  expired  in  *the  month  of  January;  and  before  the 
acceflion  of  fpring,  the  Goths  were  in  arms.  The  bar-Invafion 
Parian  auxiliaries  alfo  now  declared  their  independency; <!f  die 
•and  along  with  their  countrymen,  furioufly  affailed  the  ?oths ,  urP 
declining  empire.  The  Goths  were  now  headed  by  ander  Al£riCf 
experienced  commander,  their  celebrated  king  Alaric  ; 
who  would  have  proved  formidable  even  iti  better  times 
of  the  empire.  He  firftover-ran  Greece,  which  he  ac- 
complifhed  without  oppofition,  through  the  treachery 
of  the  governor,  who  commanded  the  troops  that  de¬ 
fended  the  pafs  at  Thermopyke  to  retire  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy.  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Spar¬ 
ta,  yielded  without  refiftance  ;  and  the  whole  country 
was  ravaged  and  deflroyed  by  the  blood-thirfly  bar¬ 
barians.  At  laft,  in  the  year  397,  he  was  oppofed  by 
•Stilicho,  the  general  of  Honorius,  a  man  of  great  va¬ 
lour  and  experience  in  war.  The  Goths  were  defeated 
with  great  lofs,  and  afterwards  befieged  in  their  camp  ; 
but  through  miftake  or  negligence  in  the  Roman  com¬ 
mander,  they  were  fuffered  to  efcape,  and  make  them- 
felves  inafters  of  the  province  of  Epirus.  Alaric  then, 
having  found  means  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  mi- 
nifters  of  Conilantinople,  Stilicho  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire. 

Not  long  after  this,  Alaric  invaded  Italy  itfelf.  The 
emperor,  flruck  with  terror,  would  have  abandoned 
the  country  and  fled  into  Gaul :  blit  this  difgraceful 
and  pernicious  meafure  was  oppofed  by  Stilicho ;  who 
.propofed  to  the  court  of  Honorius,  at  that  time  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  that  if  they  would  maintain  their  ground  durin.y 
his  abfence,  he  would  foon  return  with  an  army  ca¬ 
pable  of  oppofing  the  barbarians.  This  being  agreed 
'to,  Stilicho  immediately  fet  out  for  Rliaetia,  where  the 
jnoft  conftderable  body  of  the  Roman  forces  at  that 
time  was,  and  colle&ed  his  troops  with  the  utmoft  di¬ 
ligence.  But  in  the  mean  time  Honorius  was  in  the 
greatell  danger  ;  having  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  town  of  Afta  in  Piedmont.  To  this  place  the 
Goths  inftantly  laid  fiege,  and  a  capitulation  had  been 
propofed,  when  the  drooping  fpirits  of  Honorius  were 
at  once  revived  by  the  arrival  of  Stilicho,  whom  he 
had  fo  long  expe&ed.  The  Goths  were  now  befieged  Goths  dt* 
in  their  turn,  and  obliged  to  come  to  a  decilive  battle  feared  at 
at  Pollen tia.  The  engagement  lafted  the  whole  day  ;  i>0llenti»* 
but  at  laft  the  Goths  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Their 
camp  was  inftantly  invefted  ;  their  entrenchments  for¬ 
ced  with  great  ilaughter;  the  wife  of  Alaric  was  taken, 
with  all  the  wealth  which  had  been  amaffed  in  plun¬ 
dering  Greece  ;  while  many  thoufands  of  Roman  pri¬ 
soners  were  releafed  from  the  moft  deplorable  flavery. 

The  ifitory,  however,  was  not  fo  decifive  but  that  A ; 
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Rome.  lane  continued  fltll  extremely  formidable  ;  and  Stilicho 
cbofe  rather  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  and  allow 
him  an  annual  penfion,  than  to  continue  the  war  with 
vigour.  Alaric,  who  was  not  very  fcrupulous  in  his 
ohfervance  of  this  treaty,  in  his  retreat  attempted  to 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city  of  Verona  :  but  Stili¬ 
cho  coming  up  with  him  near  that  place,  gave  him  a 
terrible  defeat,  in  which  the  lofs  was  little  lefs  than  it 
had  been  at  Pollentia  ;  after  which  he  effe&ed  a  retreat 
out  of  Italy,  but  not  without  the  greatell  difficulty  and 
danger. 

Italy  being  thus  happily  delivered,  Honorius  enter¬ 
ed  Rome  in  triumph,  having  Stilicho  along  with  him 
in  the  triumphal  chariot.  On  his  entry  into  the  city,  he 
abolifhed  the  (hows  of  gladiators  ;  which,  though  for¬ 
bidden  by  Couflantine,  had  been  tolerated  by  his  fuc- 
cetTors,  and  even  by  '1  heodofius  himfelf,  out  of  corn- 
516  plaifance  to  the  people,  who  were  beyond  meafure  fond 
Ion o :iu s  0f  that  Inhuman  diversion.  However,  foon  after,  the 
Uvenna  eniperor  was  obliged  to  leave  the  metropolis  and  retire 
to  Ravenna,,  in  order  to  fecure  liiinfelf  from  the  barba¬ 
rians,  who  now  broke  in  upon  the  empire  on  all  Tides. 
Such  multitudes  now  made  their  appearance,  that  it  is 
not  a  little  difficult  to  account  for  their  fudden  emi- 
527  gration.  Mr  Gibbon  accounts  for  it  from  a  fuppofed 
Hr  Gib-  revolution  in  the  north-eaHern  parts  of  China.  u  The 
ournoV  ^incfe  annals  (fays  lie),  as  they  have  been  interpie- 
he  re vo-  te<^  by  t^ie  lcarnt'H  induflry  of  the  prefent  age,  may 
unions  in  he  ufefully  applied  to  reveal  the  fccret  and  remote 
2hina.  caufes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  extenfive 
territory  to  the  mirth  of  the  great  wall  was  pofleffed, 
after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  the  victorious  Sienpi  ; 
who  were  iometimes  broken  into  independent  tribes, 
and  fometimes  re-united  under  a  fupreme  chief ;  till  at 
length  llyling  themfelves  Topa,  or  u  mailers  of  the 
earth,”  they  acquired  a  more  folid  confidence,  and  a 
more  formidable  power.  The  Topa  foon  compelled 
the  pafloral  nations  of  the  eafteni  defert  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  fiiperiority  of  their  arms;  they  invaded  China 
in  a  period  of  weaknefs  ,  and  intefline  difcord  ;  and 
thefe  fortunate  Tartars,  adopting  the  laws  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  vanquiffied  people,  founded  an  imperial  dy- 
nafly,  which  reigned  near  160  years  over  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Some  generations  before 
they  afcendcd  the  -throne  of  China,  one  of  the  Topa 
princes  had  enlilfed  in  his  cavalry  a  Have  of  the  name 
of  Moko,  renowned  for  his  valour ;  but  who  was  tempt¬ 
ed,  by  the  fear  of  punifhment,  to  defert  his  ftandard, 
and  to  range  the  defert  at  the  head  of  100  followers. 
This  gang  of  robbers  and  outlaws  fwelled  into  a  camp, 
a  tribe,  a  numerous  people,  dillinguifhed  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Geougen  ;  and  their  hereditary  chieftains, 
the  pofterity  of  Moko  the  Have,  affiimed  their  rank 
among  the  Scythian  monarchs.  The  youth  Toulun, 
the  greatell  of  his  defendants,  was  exercifed  by  thofe 
misfortunes  which  are  the  fchool  of  heroes.  He  bravely 
flruggled  with  adverfity,  broke  the  imperious  yoke  of 
the  Topa,  and  became  the  kgiflator  of  his  nation,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Tartary.  His  troops  were  diihibuted 
into  regular  bands  of  100  and  of  1000.  men  ;  cowards 
were  Honed  to  death  ^  the  mod.  fplendid  honours  were 
propofed  as' the  reward  of  valour;  and  Toulun,  who 
had  knowledge  enough  to  defpife  the  learning  of  Chi¬ 
na,  adopted  only  fuch  arts  and  inHitutions  as  were  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  military  fpirit  of  his  government.  His 


tents,  which  he  removed  in  the  winter  feafon  to  a  more 
fouthern  latitude,  were  pitched  during  the  fummer  on  il  * 

the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conquefls 
H retched  from  the  Corea  far  beyond  the  river  Irtiffi. 

He  vanquiffied,  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  the  nation  of  the  Huns ;  and  the  new  title  of 
Khan,  on  Cagan,  exprefied  the  fame  and  power  which’ 
he  derived  from  this  memorable  victory. 

“  The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted,  or  rather  is  con¬ 
cealed,  as  it  pafles  from  the  Volga  to  the  ViHula, 
through  the  dark  interval  which  feparates  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  Chinefe  and  of  the  Roman  geography. 

Yet  the  temper  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  experience 
of  fucceffive  emigrations,  fuffieiently  declare,  that  the 
Huus,  who  were  opprefted  by  the  arms  of  tire  Geougen, 
foon  withdrew  from  the  prefeuce  of  an  intuiting  vidtor. 

The  countries  towards  the  Euxine  were  already  occu¬ 
pied  by  their  kindred  tribes ;  and  their  lially  flight, 
which  they  foon  converted  into  a  bold  attack,  would 
more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich  and  level 
plains  through  which  the  ViHula  gently  Hows  into  the 
Baltic  fea.  The  north  mull  again  have  been  alarmed 
and  agitated  by  the  invafion  of  the  Huns ;  and  the  na¬ 
tions  who  retreated  before  them  muH  have  prefTed 
with  incumbent  weight  on  the  confines  of  Germany. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  regions  which  the  ancients 
have  affigned  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Bur¬ 
gundians,  might  embrace  the  refolution  of  abandoning 
to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  woods  and  morafles  $ 
or  at  leaft  of  difcliarging  their  fuperfluous  numbers  on 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  About  four  years 
after  the  victorious  Toulun  had  affirmed  the  title  of  khan 
of  the  Geougen ,  another  barbarian,  the  haughty  Rho- 
dogafl,  or  Radagaiius,  marched  from  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremities  of  Germany  almoH  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and 
left  the  remains  of  his  army  to  atchieve  the  definition 
of  the  weffi  The  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Bur¬ 
gundians,  formed  the  Hrength  of  this  mighty  hoil ;  but 
the  Alani,  who  had  found  an  hofpitable  reception  in 
their  new  feats,  added  their  active  cavalry  to  the  heavy 
infantry  of  the  Germans  ;  and  the  Gothic  adventu¬ 
rers  crowded  fo  eagerly  to  the  Randard  of  Radagaifus, 
that  by  fome  hillorians  he  has  been  ityled  the  king  of  the 
Goths .  Twelve  thoufand  warriors,  diflinguiffied  above  Radagal- 
the  viilgar  by  their  noble  birth  or  their  valiant  deeds,  f'is  invade® 
glittered  in  the  van  ;  and  the  whole  multitude,  which Ita^ 
was  not  lefs  than  200,000  fighting  men,  might  be  ir.^ouTarmy* 
creafed  by  the  acceflion  of  women,  of  children,,  and  of 
Haves,  to  the  amount  of  400,000  perfons.  This  formi¬ 
dable  emigration  iffuedfrom  the  fame  coaH  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  which  had  poured  forth  the  myriads  of  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutones  to  affault  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vf- 
gour  of  the  republic.  After  the  departure  of  thofe 
barbarians,"  their  native  country,  which  was  marked  by 
the  vefliges  of  their  greatntfs,  long  ramparts,  and  gi* 
gantic  moles,  remained  during  fome  ages  a .  vail  and 
dreary  folitude  ;  till  the  human  fpecies  was  renewed 
by  the  powers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  fil¬ 
ed  up  by  the  influx  of  new  inhabitants.  The  nations 
who  now  ufurp  an  extent  of  land  which  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  cultivate,  would  foon  be  affilled  by  the  indu- 
ftrious  poverty  of  their  neighbours,;  if  the  government 
of  Europe  did  not  protect  the  claims  of  dominion  and 
property. 

“  The  correfpondence  of  nations  was  in  that  age  fo 
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Rnme.  impcrfedl  and  precarious,  that  the  revolutions  of  the 
— '  north  might  efcape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Ra¬ 
venna  ;  till  the  dark  cloud  which  was  collected  along 
the  coafl  of  the  Baltic  burft  in  thunder  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Danube.  The  emperor  of  the  wed,  if 
his  minifters  difturbed  his  amufements  by  the  news  of 
the  impending  danger,  was  fatisfied  with  being  the  oc- 
cafion  and  the  fpe&ator  of  the  war.  .  The:  fafety  of 
Rome  was  intruded  to  the  counfels  and  the  fword  of 
Stiliclio  ;  but  fuch  was  the  feeble  and  exhauded  date 
of  the  empire,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  redore  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  the  Danube,  or  to  prevent,  by  a  vigorous 
effort,  the  invailon  of  the  Germans.  The  hopes  of  the 
vigilant  minider  of  Honorins  were  confined  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Italy.  He  once  more  abandoned  the  provinces ; 
recalled  the  troops  ;  preffed  the  new  levies,  which  were 
rigoroufly  exa£led,  and  pufillanimoiifly  eluded ;  em¬ 
ployed  the  mod  efficacious  means  to  arred  or  allure 
the  deferters  ;  and  offered  the  gift  of  freedom,  and  of 
two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the  flares  who  would  enlift.* 
By  thefe  efforts  he  painfully  collected  from  the  fub- 
jefils  of  a  great  empire  an  army  of  30,000  or  40,000 
men  ;  which,  in  the  days  of  Scipio  or  Camillas,  would 
have  been  indantly  furnifhed  by  the  free  citizens  of 
the  territory  of  Rome.  The  30  legions  of  StihVho 
were  reinforced  by  a  large  body  of  barbarian  auxilia¬ 
ries  ;  the  faithful  Alani  were  perfonally  attached  to  his 
fervice  ;  and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of  Goths,  who 
marched  under  the  banners  of  their  native  princes 
Hulden  and  Sarus,  were  animated  by  intered  and  re¬ 
sentment  to  oppofe  the  ambition  of  Radagaifus.  The 
king  of  the  confederate  Germans  paded,  without  re¬ 
finance,  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Appenine  :  leaving 
on  one  hand  the  inaccefiible  palace  of  Honorius,  fe- 
curely  buried  among  the  marbles  of  Ravenna  ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  camp  of  Stiliclio,  who  had  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Tieinum,  or  Pavja,  but  who  feems  to 
have  avoided  a  decilive  battle  till  he  had  affembled  his 
diftaut  forces.  Many  cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged,  or 
dedroyed ;  and  the  fiege  of  Florence  by  Radagaifus 
is  one  of  the  earlieft  events  in  the  hidory  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  republic,  whofe  firmnefs  checked  and  delayed 
the  untkilful  fury  of  the  barbarians.  The  fenate  and 
people  trembled  at  their  approach  within  1 80  miles  of 
Rome  ;  and  anxioufly  compared  the  danger  which  they 
had  efcaped  with  the  new  perils  to  which  they  were 
expofed.  Alaric  was  a  Cliridiau  and  a  foldier,  the 
leader  of  a  difeiplined  army  ;  who  underffood  the  laws 
of  war,  who  refpe£ted  the  fandlity  of  treaties,  and  who 
had  familiarly  converfed  with  the  fubje&s  of  the  em¬ 
pire  in  the  lame  camps  and  the  fame  churches.  The 
favage  Radagaifus  was  a  dranger  to  the  manners,  the 
religion,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  civilized  na¬ 
tions  of  the  fouth.  The  iiercenefs  of  his  temper  was 
exafpe  rated  by  cruel  fitperdition  ;  and  it  was  univer- 
Jally  believed,  that  he  had  bound  himfelf  by  a  folemn 
vow  to  reduce  the  city  into  a  heap  of  (tones  and  allies, 
and  to  facrince  the  moft  illudrious  of  the  Roman  fe- 
nators  on  the  altars  of  tliofe  gods  who  were  appeafed 
bViiiuman  blood.  The  public  danger,  which  Ihould 
have  reconciled  all  dome  die  animolities,  difplayed  the 
incurable  madnefs  of  religious  faction.  The  opprefTed 
.votaries  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  refpe&ed,  in  the  im¬ 
placable  enemy  of  Rome,  the  chara&er  of  a  devout 
pagan ;  loudly  declared,  that  they  were  more  appre- 
iwnfive  of  the  facrifices  than  of  the  arms  of  Radagai- 
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fus ;  and  fecretly  rejoiced  in  the  calamities  of 'their  Rome, 
country,  which  condemned  the  faith  of  their  Chriftian  1  v  J 
adverfaries.  *  '  5*9 

“  Florence  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity;  and  the 
fainting  courage  of  the  citizens  was  fupported  only  by  ‘royeg  ^ 
the  authority  of  St  A.mbrofe,  who  had  communicated  stilicho, 
in  a  dream  the  promile  of  a  fpeedy  deliverance.  On  a: 
hidden  they  beheld  from  their  walls  the  banners  of  Sti- 
licho,  who  advanced  with  his  united  force  to  the  relief 
of  the  faithful  city  ;  and  who  foon  marked  that  fatal 
fpot  for  the  grave  of  the  barbarian  hod.  The  apparent 
contradictions  of  thofe  writers  who  varioufly  relate  the 
defeat  of  Radagaifus,  may  be  reconciled  without  offer¬ 
ing  much  violence  to  their  refpe&ive  tedimonies.  Oro- 
fius  and  Auguftin,  who  were  intimately  conne&ed  by 
frienddtip  and  religion,  aferibe  this  miraculous  victory 
to  the  providence  of  God  rather  than  to  the  valour  of 
man.  They  llridtly  exclude  every  idea  of  chance,  or 
even  of  bloodffied ;  and  pofitively  affirm,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  whofe  camp  was  the  feene  of  plenty  and  idlenefs, 
enjoyed  the  didrefs  of  the  barbarians,  flowly  expiring 
on  the  fliarp  and  barren  ridge  of  the  hills  of  Fxfnlx, 
which  rife  above  the  city  of  Florence.  Their  extrava¬ 
gant  affertion,  that  not  a  fingle  foldier  of  the  Chriftian 
army  was  killed,  or  even  wounded,  may  be  difmifled 
with  filent  contempt  ;  but  the  reit  of  the  narrative  of 
Auguftin  and  Oroiitis  is  confident  with  the  Hate  of  the 
war  and  the  character  of  Stiliclio.  Ccnvfcious  that  he 
commanded  the  lad  army  of  the  republic,  his  prudence 
would  not  expofe  it  in  the  open  field  to  the  headflrong 
fury  of  the  Germans.  The  method  of  furroundiiig  the 
enemy  with  ftrong  lines  of  circumvallation,  which  he 
had  twice  employed  againfl  the  Gothic  king,  was  re¬ 
peated  on  a  larger  fcale,  and  with  more  confiderable 
effect.  The  examples  of  Cxfar  mud  have  been  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  mod  illiterate  of  the  Roman  warriors  ;  and 
the  fortifications  of  Dyrrhachium,  which  connected  24 
cadles  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of  r  5  miles, 
afforded  the.  model  of  an  intrenchment  which  might 
confine  and  ftarve  the  mod  numerous  hod  of  barba¬ 
rians.  The  Roman  troops  had  lefs  degenerated  from 
the  induilry  than  from  the  valour  of  their  ancedors  ; 
and  if  the  fervile  and  laborious  work  offended  the  pride 
of  the  foldiers,  Tnfcany  could  fupply  many  thoufafid 
peafants,  who  would  labour,  though  perhaps  they  would 
not  fight,  for  the  falvation  of  their  native  country. — - 
The  imprifoned  multitude  of  horfes  and  men  was  gra¬ 
dually  dedroyed  by  famine,  rather  than  by  the  fword  | 
but  the  Romans  were  expofed,  during  the  prog  refs  of 
fuch  an  extenlive  work,  ‘to  the  frequent  attacks  of  an 
impatient  enemy.  The  defpair  of  the  hungry  barbarr- 
ans  would  precipitate  them:  againfl  the  fortifications  o'f 
Stilicho  ;  the  general  might  fo  me  times  indulge  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  his  brave  auxiliaries,  who  eagerly  preffed  to  af« 
fault  the  camp  of  the  Germans  ;  and  thefe  various  ineU 
dents  might  produce  the  fharp  and  bloody  con flidls  which 
dignify  the  narrative  of  Zofimus,  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Frofper  and  Marcellinus.  A  feaiohable  fupply  oi 
men  and  proviiions  had  been  introduced  into  the  walls 
of  Florence  ;  and  the  famiffied  hod  of  Radagaifus  was 
in  its  turn  befieged.  The  prohd  monarch  of  fo  many 
warlike  nations,  after  the  lofs  of  his  braved  warriors-, 
was  reduced  to  confide  either  in  the  faith  of  a  capitula¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  clemency  of  Stiliclio.  But  the  “death  of 
the  royal  captive,  who  was  ignominioufiy  beheaded,  dis¬ 
graced  the  triumph  of  Rome  and  of  Chriftianity  ;  and 
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p„owe,  the  ftoit  delay  of  his  execution  was  fuflcient  to  brand 
the  conqueror  with  the  guilt  of  cool  and  deliberate 
cruelty.  The  famifhed  Germans  who  efcaped  the  fury 
of  the  auxiliaries  were  fold  as  flaves,  at  the  contemptible 
price  of  as  many  fingle  pieces  of  gold  :  but  the  difference 
of  food  and  climate  fwept  away  great  numbers  of  thofe 
unhappy  (trangers ;  and  it  was  obferved,  that  the  inhuman 
purchafers,  inftead  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  labour, 
were  foon  obliged  to  add  to  it  the  expence  of  interring 
them.  Stilicho  informed  the  emperor  and  the  fenate 
of  his  fuccefs  t  and  deferved  a  fecond  time  the  glorious 
title  of  Deliverer  of  Italy . 

“  The  fame  of  the  vi&ory,  and  more  efpecially  of 
the  miracle,  has  encouraged  a  vain  perfuafion,  that  the 
whole  army,  or  rather  nation,  of  Germans,  who  migra¬ 
ted  from  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic,  miferably  perilled 
under  the  walls  of  Florence.  Such  indeed  was  the  fate 
of  Radagaifus  himfelf,  of  his  brave  and  faithful  compa¬ 
nions,  and  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  various  multi¬ 
tude  of  Sueves  and  Vandals,  of  Alani  and  Burgundi¬ 
ans,  who  adhered  to  the  ftandard  of  their  general.  The 
union  of  fuch  an  army  might  excite  our  furprife,  but  the 
caufes  of  reparation  are  obvious  and  forcible  ;  they  were 
the  pride  of  birth,  the  infolence  of  valour,  the  jealoufy  of 
command,  the  impatience  of  fubordination,  and  the 
obftinate  conflict  of  opinions,  of  interefts,  and  of  paf« 
fions,  among  fo  many  kings  and  warriors,  who  were 
:ount  of  untaught  to  yield  or  to  obey.  After  the  defeat  of  Ra- 
remain-  dagaiius,  two  parts  of  the  German  hoft,  which  muff 
^ofdie  have  exceeded  the  number  of  1 00,000  men,  ftill  re- 
ilgaifus.  mained  in  arms  between  the  Apennine  and  the  Alps,  or 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  It  is  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  they  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  gene¬ 
ral  :  but  their  irregular  fury  was  foon  diverted  by  the 
prudence  and  firmnefs  of  Stilicho,  who  oppofed  their 
march,  and  facilitated  their  retreat  ;  who  coniidered 
the  fafety  of  Rome  and  Italy  as  the  great  obje&  of  his 
care,  and  who  facrificed  with  too  much  indifference  the 
wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  diilant  provinces.  The 
barbarians  acquired,  from  the  junction  of  fome  Panno- 
nian  deferters,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the 
roads ;  and  the  invafion  ef  Gaul,  which  Alaric  had  de- 
figned,  was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the  great  army 
of  Radagaifus. 

“  Yet  if  they  expe&ed  to  derive  any  afliftance  from 
the  tribes  of  Germany  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  their  hopes  were  difappointed.  The  Alemanni 
preferved  a  date  of  ina&ive  neutrality  ;  and  the  Franks 
diftinguiihed  their  zeal  and  courage  in  the  defence  of 
the  empire.  In  the  rapid  progrefs  down  the  (Rhine, 
which  was  the  firft  a&  of  the  adminiftration  of  Stilicho, 
he  had  applied  himfelf  with  peculiar  attention  to  fecure 
the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks,  and  to  remove  the 
irreconcileable  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the  republic. 
Marcomir,  one  of  their  kings,  was  publicly  convi&ed 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  magiflrate  of  violating 
the  faith  of  treaties.  He  was  fentenced  to  a  mild,  but 
diilant  exile,  in  the  province  of  Tufcany  ;  and  this  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  regal  dignity  was  fo  far  from  exciting 
the  refentment  of  kis  fubje&s,  that  they  punifhed  with 
death  the  turbulent  Sun  no,  who  attempted  to  revenge 
his  brother,  and  maintained  a  dutiful  allegiance  to  the 
princes  who  were  eftablifhed  on  the  throne  by  the  choice 
of  Stilicho.  When  the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Germany 
were  lhaken  by  the  northern  emigration,  the  Franks 
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bravely  encountered  the  fingle  force  of  the  Vandals ; 
who,  regardlefs  of  the  lefFons  of  adverfity,  had  again 
feparated  their  troops  from  the  ftandard  of  their  barba-  pjie  y 
rian  allies.  They  paid,  the  penalty  of  their  rafhnefs  ;  dais  defeat- 
and  20,000  Vandals,  with  their  king  Godigifclus,  were  ed  by  the 
(lain  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  people  mull  have  f  rank$* 
been  extirpated,  if  the  fquadrons  of  the  Alani,  advan¬ 
cing  to  their  relief,  had  not  trampled  down  the  infantry 
of  the  Franks  ;  who,  after  an  honourable  refiftance, 
were  compelled  to  relinquifh  the  unequal  conteft.  The 
vi&orious  confederates  purfued  their  march  ;  and  on 
the  laft  day  of  the  year,  in  a  feafon  when  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine  were  moil  probably  frozen,  they  entered 
without  oppofition  the  defencelefs  provinces  of  Gaul. 

This  memorable  paffage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the 
Alani,  and  the  Burgundians,  who  never  afterwards  re¬ 
treated^  may  be  considered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  in. the  countries  beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  the  bar- 
riers,  which  had  fo  long  feparated  the  favage  and  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  were  from  that  fatal  mo¬ 
ment  levelled  with  the  ground. 

“  While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  fecured  by  the 
attachment  of  the .  Franks  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
Alemanni,  the  fubje6ls  of  Rome,  unconfcious  of  their 
approaching  calamities,  enjoyed  a  ftate  of  quiet  and 
profperity,  which  had  feldom  blefled  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul.  Their  flocks  and  herds  were  permitted  to  graze 
in  the  paftures  of  the  barbarians  ;  their  huntfmen  pe¬ 
netrated,  without  fear  or  danger,  into  the  darkeft  re- 
ceftes  of  the  Hercynian  wood.  The  banks  of  the  Rhine 
were  crowned,  like  thofe  of  the  Tiber,  with  elegant  • 
houfes  and  well  cultivated  farms  ;  and  if  a  poet  defend¬ 
ed  the  river,  he  might  exprefs  his  doubt  on  which  fide  53  z 
was  fituated  the  territory  of  the  Romans.  This  feene  Gau*  rava- 
of  peace  and  plenty  was  fuddenly  changed  into  a  defert,  pd,by- che 
and  the  profped  of  the  fmoking  ruins  could  alone  di-  ananS’ 
ftinguifii  the  folitude  of  nature  from  the  deflation  of 
man.  The  ftourifhing  city  of  Mentz  was  furprife d  and 
deftroyed  ;  and  many  thoufand  Chriftians  were  inhu¬ 
manly  maffacred  in  the  church.  Worms  perilhed  after 
a  long  and  obftinate  fiege  :  Stralburg,  Spires,  Rheims, 

Tournay,  Aras,  Amiens,  experienced  the  cruel  oppref- 
fion  of  the  German  yoke  ;  and  the  confummg  flames  of 
war  fpread  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greateft 
part  of  the  17  provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  ex- 
tenfive  country,  as  far  as  the  Ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who  drove 
before  them,  in  a  promife uous  crowd,  the  bifhop,  the 
fe nator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  their 
houfes  and  altars.”  ^3 

In. the  midft  of  thefe  calamities  a  revolt  happened  inRev°h°f 
Biitain,  where  one  Conftantine,  a  common  foldier,  wasConftai^ 
raifed  to  the  imperial  throne,  merely  for  the  fake  of  his  Honoriu^” 
name.  However,  lie  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of  con-  acknow- 
fiderable  abilities,  and  by  no  means  unfit  for  the  hio-h  IedSe8  as 
dignity  to  which  he  was  raifed.  He  governed  Britain  bis  Partner 
with  great  profperity  ;  patted  over  into  Gaul  and  Spain,  p"/^' 
the  inhabitants  of  which  fubmitted  without  oppofition,  * 

being  glad  of  any  protedor  whatever  from  the  barba¬ 
rians.  Honorius,  incapable  of  defending  the  empire, 
or  reprefling  the  revolt,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
him  for  his  partner  in  the  empire.  In  the  mean  time, 

Alaric,  with  his  Goths,  threatened  a  new  invafion  un- 
lcfs  he  was  paid  a  certain  fum  of  money.  Stilicho  is 
faid  to  have  octafioned  this  demand,  and  to  have  infift- 
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ed  upon  fending  him  the  money  he  demanded  ;  and  this 
was  the  caufe  of  his  difgrace  and  death,  which  happen¬ 
ed  foon  after,  with  the  extirpation  of  his  family  and 
friends.  Nay,  fuch  was  the  general  hatred  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  minifler,  that  the  foldiers.  quartered  in  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Italy  no  fooner  heard  of  h:s  death,  than  they 
murdered  the  wives  and  children  of  the  barbarians  whom 
Stilicho  had  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Honorius.  The 
enraged  hufbands  went  over  to  Alaric,  who  made  a 
new  demand  of  money  ;  which  not  being  readily  fent, 
he  laid  liege  to  Rome,  and  would  have  taken  it,  had 
not  the  emperor  complied  with  his  demand.  The  ran- 
fom  of  the  city  was  5000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  of 
filver,  4000  (ilk  garments,  3000  (loins  dyed  purple,  and 
3000  pounds  of  pepper.  On  this  occaiion  the  heathen 
temples  were  dripped  of  their  remaining  ornaments,  and 
among  others  of  the  ftatue  of  Valour  ;  which  the  pa¬ 
gans  did  not  fail  to  interpret  as  a  prefage  of  the  fpeedy 
ruin  of'the  Hate. 

Alaric  having  received  this  treafure,  departed  for  a 
fliort  time  :  but  foon  after  he  again  blocked  up  the  city 
with  a  numerous  army  ;  and  again  an  accommodation 
with  Honorius  was  fet  on  foot.  However,  for  fome  rea- 
fons  which  do  not  clearly  appear,  the  treaty  was  bro¬ 
ken  off,  Rome  was  a  third  time  befieged,  and  at  laft 
taken  and  plundered.  Alaric,  when  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  into  the  city,  addreffing  his  foldiers,  told  them, 
that  all  the  wealth  in  it  was  theirs,  and  therefore,  he 
gave  them  full  liberty  to  feize  it ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  flri&ly  enjoined  them  to  fhed  the  blood  of  none  but 
fuch  as  they  fhould  find  in  arms  ;  and  above  all,  to  fpare 
thofe  who  fhould  take  fan&uary  in  the  holy  places, 
efpecially  in  the  churches  of  the  apoftles  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul ;  which  lie  named,  becaufe  they  were  mofl  Spa¬ 
cious,  and  confequently  capable  of  affording  an  afylum 
to  great  numbers  oPpeople.  Having  given  thefe  or¬ 
ders,  he  abandoned  the  city  to  liis  Gotlis,  who  treated 
it  no  better,  according  to  St  Jerome,  than  the  Greeks 
are  Paid  to  have  treated  ancient  Troy  ;  for  after  having 
plundered  it  for  the  fpace  of  three,  or,  as  others  will 
have  it,  of  fix  days,  they  fet  fire  to  it  in  feveral  places ; 
fo  that  the  flately  palace  of  Salluft,  and  many  other 
magnificent  buildings,  were  reduced  to  aflies  ;  nay,  Pro¬ 
copius  writes,  that  there  was  not  in  the  whole  city  one 
ho ufe  left  entire  ;  and  both  St  Jerome  and  Philoflorgius 
affeit,  that  the  great  metropolis  of  the  empire  was  re¬ 
duced  to  an  heap  of  afhes  and  ruins.  Though  many 
of  the  Goths,  purfuant  to  the  orders  of  their  general, 
refrained  from  (bedding  the  blood  of  fuch  as  made  no 
refiflance  ;  yet  others,  more  cruel  and  blood- thirfty, 
maffacred  all  they  met  :  fo  that  the  ftreets  in  fome  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city  were  feen  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and 
fwimming  in  blood.  However,  not  the  leaft  injury 
was  offered  to  thofe  who  fled  to  the  churches  ;  nay,  the 
Goths  themfelves  conveyed  thither,  as  to  places  of  fafe- 
ty,  fuch  as  they  were  defirous  fhould  be  fpared.  Many 
of  the  ftatues  of  the  gods  that  had  been  left  entire  by 
the  emperors  as  excellent  pieces  of  art,  were  on  this  occa¬ 
iion  deilroyed,  either  by  the  Goths,  who,  though  moftly 
Arians,  were  zealous  Chriflian3,  or  by  a  dreadful  florm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  which  fell  at  the  fame  time 
upon  the  city,  as  if  it  had  been  fent  on  purpofe  to 
complete  with  them  the  deftrudtion  of  idolatry,  and 
abolifh  the  fmall  remains  of  pagan  fuperftition.  How¬ 
ever,  notwithftanding  thefe  accounts,  foine  affirm  that 
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the  city  fufFered  very  little  at  this  time,  not  fo  much 
as  when  it  was  taken  by  Charles  V. 
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\Alaric  did  not  long  furvive  the  taking  of  Rome,  be-Deat^ 


ing  cut  off  by  a  violent  fit  of  ficknefs  in  the  neighbour*  hat  Con- 
hood  of  Rhegium.  After  his  death  the  affairs  of  Ho-queror. 
norius  feemed  a  little  to  revive  by  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Conftantine  and  fome  other  ufurpers ;  but  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  were  now  almoft 
entirely  occupied  by  barbarians  ;  in  which  date  they 
continued  till  the  death  of  Honorius,  which  happened 
in  the  year  423,  after  an  unfortunate  reign  of  28 


years. 

After 


fome  ufurpations  which  took  place  on  the 
death  of  Honorius,  his  nephew  Valentinian  III.  was 
declared  emperor  of  the  welt,  and  his  mother  Placidia 
regent  during  his  minority.  He  was  fcarce  feated  on 
the  throne,  when  the  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Huns 
under  the  celebrated  Attila.  The  Romans,  however, 
wretched  and  degenerate  as  they  were,  had  they  been 
unanimous,  would  even  yet  have  been  fuperior  to  their 
enemies.  The  emprefs  then  had  two  celebrated  generals, 
Bonifacius  and  Aetius ;  who  by  their  union  might  have 
faved  the  empire  :  but  unhappily,  through  the  treachery 
of  Aetius,  Bonifacius  was  obliged  to  revolt ;  and  a  ci¬ 
vil  war  enfued,  in  which  he  loft  his  life.  Aetius,  how¬ 
ever,  notwithftanding  his  treachery,  was  pardoned,  and 
put  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  empire.  He  de¬ 
fended  it  againft  Attila  with  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs, 
notwithftanding  the  deplorable  fituation  of  affairs,  till 
he  was  murdered  by  Valentinian  with  his  own  hand, 
on  a  fufpicion  that  he  afpired  to  the  empire.  But  in 
the  mean  time  the  provinces,  except  Italy  itfelf,  were 
totally  over*  run  by  the  barbarians.  Genferic  king  of 
the  Vandals  ravaged  Africa  and  Sicily ;  the  Goths, 
Suevians,  Burgundians,  See .  had  taken  poffeffion  of 
Gaul  and  Spain  ;  and  the  Britons  were  oppreffed  by 
the  Scots  and  Pi&s,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  call 
in  the  Saxons  to  their  affiftance,  as  is  related  under  the 
article  England.  In  the  year  455,  Valentinian  was 
murdered  by  one  Maximus,  whofe  wife  he  had  ravifh- 
ed.  Maximus  immediately  affumed  the  empire  ;  but 
felt  fuch  violent  anxieties,  that  he  defigned  to  refign 
it  and  fly  out  of  Italy,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of 
a  private  life.  However,  being  diffuaded  from  this  by 
his  friends,  and  his  own  wife  dying  foon  after,  he  forced 
the  emprefs  Eudoxia  to  marry  him.  Eudoxia,  who 
had  tenderly  loved  Valentinian,  provoked  beyond  mea- 
fure  at  being  married  to  his  murderer,  invited  Genferic 
king  of  the  Vandals  into  Italy.  This  proved  a  moft 
fatal  fcheme  :  for  Genferic  immediately  appeared  before 
Rome;  a  violent  tumult  enfued,  in  which  Maximus Rorne^ 
loft  his  life  ;  and  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Genferic,  who  carried  off  what  had  been  left  by  the  Gen 
Goths.  A  vdfel  was  leaded  with  coftly  ftatues- ;  half  feric, 
the  covering  <«  the  capitol,  which  was  of  brafs  plated 
over  with  gold  ;  facred  veffels  enriched  with  precious 
ftones  ;  and  thofe  which  had  been  taken  by  Titus  out 
of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  all  of  which  were  loft  with 
the  veffel  in  its  paffage  to  Africa. 

Nothing  could  now  be  more  deplorable  than  the  ftate 
of  the  Roman  affairs;  neverthelefs,  the  empire  conti¬ 
nued  to  exift  for  fome  years  longer;  and  even  feemed 
to  revive  for  a  little  under  Marjorianus,  who  was  decla¬ 
red  emperor  in  458.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage, 
and  poffeffed  of  many  other  excellent  qualities.  He 
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Rr,rne<  defeated  the  Vandals,  and  drove  them  out  of  Italy,  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  but  would  not  Rome, 
*""V”  '  With,  great  labour  he  fitted  out  a  fleet,  of  which  the  aflume  the  purple,  or  any  other  mark  of  the  imperial 
Romans  had  been  long  deftitute.  With  this  he  defign-  dignity.  Thus  failed  the  very  name  of  an  empire  in 
ed  to  pafs  ovei  into  Africa;  but,  it  being  furprifed  and  the  Weft.  Britain  had  been  long  iince  abandoned  by 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  himfelf  was  foon  after  murder-  the  Romans;  Spain  was  held  by  the  Goths  and  Sue- 
ed  by  one  Ricimer  a  Goth,  who  had  long  governed  vans ;  Africa,  by  the  Vandals  ;  the  Burgundians, 
e^ry  thing  with  an  abfolute  fway.  After  the  death  Goths,  Franks,  and  Alans,  had  eredled  feveral  te- 
of  Marjonanus,  one  Anthemius  was  raifed  to  the  em-  trarchies  in  Gaul ;  at  length  Italy  itfelf,  with  its  proud 
ad  by  Plre  *  but  beginning  to  counteract  Ricimer,  the  latter  metropolis,  which  for  fo  many  ages  had  given  law  to 
dmer.  openly  revolted,  befieged  and  took  Rome  ;  where  he  the  reft  of  the  world,  was  enflaved  by  a  contemptible 
committed  innumeiable  cruelties,  among  the  reft  put-  barbarian,  whofe  family,  country,  and  nation,  are  not 
ting  to  death  the  unhappy  emperor  Anthemius,  and  well  known  to  this  day. 

railing  one  Olybius  to  the  empire.  The  tranfadlions  From  this  time,  Rome  has  ceafed  to  be  the  capital 
of  his  reign  were  very  few,  as  he  died  foon  after  his  ac-  of  an  empire  ;  the  territories  of  the  pope,  to  whom  the 
cefiion.  On  his  death,  one  Glycerins  ufurped  the  em-  city  is  now  fubjeft,  being  inconflderable.  The  origin 
pire.  He  was  depofed  in  474,  and  one  Julius  Nepos  of  the  pope’s  temporal  power,  and  the  revolutions  of 
had  the  name  of  emperor .  He  was  driven  out  the  next  Italy,  are  related  under  the  article  Italy;  and  a  fketch 
year  by  his  general  Orefles,  who  caufed  his  fon  Angu-  of  the  fpiritual  ufurpations  of  the  popes  may  be  feen 
ftus  or  Auguflulus  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  But  under  the  articles  History,  fed.  ii.  and  Reform a- 
the  following  year,  476,  the  barbarians  who  fei  ved  in  tion  j  and  likewife  under  the  various  hi&orical  articles 
die  Roman  armies,  and  were  diilinguifhed  with  the  as  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this  work, 
title  of  allies,  demanded,  as  a  reward  for  their  Services,  It  is  thought  that  the  walls  of  modern  Rome  take  D  f  H9 
the  third  part  of  the  lands  in  Italy  ;  pretending,  that  in  nearly  the  fame  extent  of  ground  as  the  ancient ;  but  0f  modem 
the  ■whole  country,  which  they  had  fo  often  defended,  the  difference  between  the  number  of  buildings  on  this  Rome, 
belonged  of  right,  to  them.  As  Orefles  refufed  to  fpot  is  very  great,  one  half  of  modern  Rome  lying 
comply  with  this  infolent  demand,  they  refolved  to  do  wafle,  or  occupied  with  gardens,  fields,  meadows,  and 
themfelves  juflice,  as  they  called  it ;  and,  openly  re-  vineyards.  One  may  walk  quite  round  the  city  in 
volting,  chofe  one  Odoacer  for  their  leader.  Odoacer  three  or  four  hours  at  moil,  the  circumference  being 
was,  according  to  Ennodius,  meanly  born,  and  only  a  reckoned  about  13  Italian  miles.  With  regard  to  the 
private  man  in  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Auguflulus,  number  of  the  inhabitants,  modern  Rome  is  alfo  great- 
when  the  barbarians  revolting,  chofe  him  for  their  lead-  ly  inferior  to  the  ancient  :  for,  in  1709,  the  whole  of 
er.  However,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  nncom-  thefe  amounted  only  to  138,568  ;  among  which  were 
mon  parts,  equally  capable  of  commanding  an  army  and  40  bifhops,  2686  priefls,  3559  monks,  1814  nuns,  393 
governing  a  date.  Having  left  his  own  country  when  courtefans,  about  8000  or  9000  Jews,  and  14  Moors, 
he  was  yet  very  young,  to  ferve  in  Italy,  as  he  was  of  In  1714,  the  number  was  increafed  to  143,000.  In 
a  nature  remarkably  tall,  he  was. admitted  among  the  external  fplendor,  and  the  beauty  of  its  temples  andpa- 
empcior  s  guards,  and  continued  in  that  flation  till  the  laces,  modern  Rome  is  thought  by  the  mofl  judicious 
prelent,  year  ;  when,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  travellers  to  excel  the  ancient.  There  was  nothing  in 
barbarians  in  the  Roman  pay,  who,  though  of  different  ancient  Rome  to  be  compared  with  St  Peter’s  church 
nations,  had,  with  one  confent,  chofen  him  for  their  in  the  modern.  That  Rome  was  able  to  recover  itfelf 
leader,  he  marched  againfl  Orefles  and  his  fon  Augu-  after  fo  many  calamities  and  devaflations,  will  not  be 
flulus,.  who  flill  refufed  to  give  them  any  fhare  of  the  matter  of  furprife,  if  we  confider  the  prodigious  fums 
lands  in  Italy.  .  .  that  it  has  fo  long  annually  drawn  from  all  countries  of 

otal  fa>  t  ^oman  trooPs  were  inferior,  both  in  num-  the  Popilh  perfualion.  Thefe  fums,  though  flill  confi- 

rr  ,  f  the  per  and  valour,  to.  the  barbarians,  Orefles  took  refuge  derable,  have  been  continually  decreafmg  iince  the  Re¬ 
spire.  ln  Pavia,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  befl  fortified  cities  in  formation.  The  furface  of  the  ground  on  which  Rome 
Italy  :  but  Odoacer,  in  veiling  the  place  without  lofs  of  was  originally  founded  is  furprifingly  altered.  At  pre¬ 
time,  took  it  foon  after  by  affault,  gave  it  up  to  be  fent  it  is  difficult  to  difling  uifh  the  feven  hills  on  which 
plundered  by  the  foldiers,  and  then  fet  fire  to  it;  which  it  was  firfl  built,  the  low  grounds  being  almofl  filled  up 
reduced  mofl  of  the  houfes,  and  two  churches,  to  afhes.  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  ftreets  and  houfes,  and 
Orefles  was  taken  prifoner,  and  brought  to  Odoacer,  the  great  quantities  of  earth  wafhed  down  from  the  hills 
who  carried  him  to  Placentia,  and  there  caufed  him  to  by  the  violence  of  the  rains.  Anciently  the  fuburbs 
be  put  to  death,  . on  the  28th  of  Augufl,  the  day  on  extended  a  vafl  way  on  all  Tides,  and  made  the  city  ap- 
which  he  had  driven  Nepos  out  of  Ravenna,  and  ob-  pear  almofl  boundlefs;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  now, 
liged  him  to  abandon  the  empire.  From  Placentia,  the  country  about  R.ome  being  almofl  a  defert.  To 
Odoacer  marched  flraight  to  Ravenna,  where  he  found  this  and  other  caufes  it  is  owing,  that  the  air  is  none 
Paul,  the  brother  of  Orefles,  and  the  young  emperor  of  the  mofl  wliolefome,  especially  during  the  fummer 
Auguflulus.  The  former  he  immediately  put  to  death;  heats,  when  few  go  abroad  in  the  day-time.  No  city 
but  fparing  Auguflulus,  in  confideration  of  his  youth,  at  prefent  in  the  world  furpaffes,  or  indeed  equals, 
he  ftripped  him.  of  the  enflgns  of  the  imperial  dignity,  Rome,  for  the  multiplicity  of  fine  fountains,  noble 
and  confined  him  to  Lucullanum,  a  caflle  in  Campa-  edifices,  antiquities,  cunofities,  paintings,  Aatues,  and 
nia  ;  where  he  was,  by  Odoacer’s  orders,  treated  with  fculptures.  The  city  Hands  on  the  Tiber,  10  miles 
great  humanity,  and  allowed  an  handfome  maintenance  from  the  Tufcan  fea,  380  from  Vienna,  560  from  Pa- 
to  fupport  himfelf  and  his  relations.  Rome  readily  ris,  740  from  Amfterdam,  810  from  London,  and 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  immediately  caufed  .990  from  Madrid.  The  Tiber  ii  fubjedi  to  fre- 
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by  which  It  often  does  great  da*  les,  in  white  marble,  of  a  Coloffian  fize  and  cxquifite 


quent  inundations.  , 
mage.  A  fmall  part  of  the  city  is  feparated  from  the 
other  by  the  river,  and  is  therefore  called  Travelers , 
or  beyond  the  Tiber.  There  are  feveral  bridges 
over  the  river,  a  great  number  of  towers  on  the  walls, 
and  20  gates.  The  remains  of  Rome’&  ancient  gran¬ 
deur  confift  of  ftatues,  coloffufes,  temples,  palaces, 
theatres,  naumachias,  triumphal  arches,  circufes,  co¬ 
lumns,  obelilks,  fountains,  aquedu&s,  maufoleums,  ther¬ 
mae  or  hot  ►baths,  and  other  ftrudtures.  Of  modern 
buildings,  the  fplendid  churches  and  palaces  are  the 
mod  remarkable.  Mr  Addifon  fays,  it  is  almoft  im- 
pofiible  for  a  man  to  form  in  his  imagination  fuch  beau¬ 
tiful  and  glorious  feenes  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  Roman  churches  and  chapels.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  tells  us  alfo,  that  no  part  of  the  antiquities  of 
Rome  pleafed  him  fo  much  as  the  ancient  ftatues,  of 
which  there  is  ftill  an  incredible  variety.  Next  to  the 
ftatues,  he  fays,  there  is  nothing  more  furpriling  than 
the  amazing  variety  of  ancient  pillars  of  fo  many  kinds 
of  marble.  Rome  is  faid  to  be  well  paved ;  but  not 
well  lighted,  nor  kept  very  clean.  Two-thirds  of  the 
houfes  are  the  property  of  the  churches,  convents,  and 
alms  houfes.  Proteftants  are  not  obliged  to  kneel  at 
the  elevation  of  the  hoft,  or  at  meeting  the  eucharift 
in  the  ftreets  ;  and  they  may  have  flefh-meat  always  at 
the  inns,  even  during  Lent.  Here  are  many  acade¬ 
mies  for  promoting  arts  and  fciences,  befides  the  uni- 
verfity.  The  carnival  here  is  only  during  the  eight 
days  before  Lent,  and  there  are  110  fuch  feenes  of  riot 
as  at  Venice  :  proftitutes,  however,  are  publicly  to¬ 
lerated.  To  maintain  good  order,  there  is  a  body  of 
300  Sbirri,  or  Halberdeers,  under  their  barigella,  or 
colonel.  There  is  little  or  no  trade  carried  on  in  Rome, 
but  a  vaft  deal  of  money  is  fpent  by  travellers  and 
other  ftrangers.  The  principal  modern  ftrucftures  are 
the  church  of  St  Peter,  and  the  other  churches  ;  the 
aquedu&s  and  fountains  ;  the  Vatican,  and  the  other 
palaces  ;  the  Campidolio,  where  the  Roman  fenate  re- 
fides,  &c.  1  he  principal  remains  of  antiquity  are  the 

pila  miliaria  of  fine  marble  ;  the  equeftrian  brafs  fta- 
tue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus;  the  marble  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severns  ;  marble  bulls 
of  the  emperors  and  their  conforts  ;  three  brick  arches 
of  the  temple  of  Peace,  built  by  the  emperor  Vefpa- 
fian  ;  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimus  Severus  and 
of  Gallienus  ;  the  circus  of  Antoninus  Caracalla ; 
fome  parts  of  the  cloaca-maxima  ;  the  columna  Anto¬ 
nina,  representing  the  principal  a&ions’ of  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  ;  the  columna  Trajani,  or  Trajan’s  pillar  ;  fome 
fragments  of  the  curia,  or  palace  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  of  Nerva’s  forum  ;  the  maufolaeum  of  Auguftus, 
in  the  Strada  Pontifici ;  the  remains  of  the  emperor 
Severus’s  tomb  without  St  John’s  gate  ;  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Ceftus  near  St  Paul’s  gate  ;  the  porphyry  cof¬ 
fin  of  St  Pfelen,  and  the  original  ftatue  of  Conftantine 
the  Great,  in  the  church  of  St  John  of  Lateran:  a  font 
of  oriental  granite,  in  the  chapel  of  St  Giovanni  in 
ftfnte,  faid  to  have  been  ere&ed  by  Conftantine  the 
Great ;  an  Egyptian  obelilk  near  the  church  of  St 
Maria  Maggiore  ;  the  ftately  remains  of  Dioclefian’s 
baths;  the  celebrated  Pantheon;  the  obelilks  of  Se- 
foftris  and  Auguftus  by  the  Clementine  college ;  the 
church  of  St  Paul  fuori  della  Mura,  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  Conftantine  the  Great ;  the  Farnefe  Hercu- 


workmanfhip,  in  a  court  of  the  Farnefe  palace,  and  an 
admirable  group  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble,  in  _ 
another  court  of  the  fame  palace.  Befides  thefe  there 
are  a  great  many  more,  which  our  bounds  ,will  not 
allow  us  to  take  any  further  notice  of.  Here  is  a 
great  number  of  rich  and  well-regulated  hofpitalju 
Near  the  church  of  St  Sebaftiano  alle  Catacombe,  are 
the  moft  fpacious  of  the  catacombs,  where  the  Chri- 
ftians,  who  never  burned  their  dead,  and  fuch  of  the 
Pagan  Romans  as  could  not  afford  .the  expence  of 
burning,  were  buried.  Along  the  Via  Appia,  with¬ 
out  St  Sebaftian’s  gate,  were  the  tombs  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families  of  Rome,  which  at  prefent  are  ufed  for 
cellars  and  ftore-houfes  by  the  gardeners  and  vine* 
dreffers. 

ROMNEY,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England.  It  is  one 
of  the  cinque-port  towns,  and  is  fcated  on  a  marlh  of 
the  fame  name,  famous  for  feeding  cattle ;  but  the  air 
is  very  unhealthy.  It  was  once  a  large  and  populous 
place,  but  the  retiring  of  the  fea  has  reduced  it  very 
much  ;  however,  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

ROMORENTIN,  is  a  fmall  town  fituated  on  the 
river  Saudre,  in  the  territory  of  Blafois  in  France,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  woollen  manufa£lure.  It  is  faid  to  be  a 
very  ancient  place  ;  and  the  inhabitants  pretend  that 
Crefar  built  a  tower  here,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome 
confiderable  remains.  They  have  a  manufa&ure  of 
ferge  and  cloth,  which  is  ufed  for  the  clothing  of  the 
troops. 

ROMPEE,  or  Rompu,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to 
ordinaries  that  are  reprefented  as  broken  ;  and  to 
chevrons,  bends,  or  the  like,  whofe  upper  points  are 
cut  off. 

ROMULUS,  the  founder  and  firft  king  of  Rome. 
See  Rome,  n°  14. 

RONCIGLIONE,  is  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Ec« 
clefiaftic  State,  and  Patrimony  of  St  Peter,  in  E.  Long. 
13.  N.  Lat.  42.  12.  It  is  a  fmall  place,  bait  had  a 
pretty  good  trade,  and  was  one  of  the  richeft  in  the 
province,  while  it  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Parma, 
which  was  till  1 649,  when  pope  Innocent  X.  became 
mailer  of  it,  and  it  has  ever  lince  continued  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  his  fucceffors. 

R0NDELE1TA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  funnel- 
fhaped ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  inferior,  and  polyfper- 
mous,  roundifh  and  crowned. 

RON  A,  one  of  the  Hebrides  iflands,  is  reckoned 
about  20  leagues  diftant  from  the  nortli-eaft  point  of 
Nefs  in  Lewis — about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile 
broad.  It  has  a  hill  in  the  weft  part,  and  is  only  vi- 
fible  from  Lewis  in  a  fair  fummer’s  day.  There  is  a 
chapel  in  the  ifiand  dedicated  to  St  Ronan,  fenced  with 
a  ftone  wall  round  it.  This  church  the  natives  take 
care  to  keep  very  neat  and  clean,  and  fweep  it  every 
day.  There  is  an  altar  in  it,  on  which  there  lies  a  big 
plank  of  wood  about  10  feet  long.  Every  foot  has  a 
hole  in  it,  and  in  every  hole  is  a  ftone,  to  which  the  na¬ 
tives  aferibe  fev^ial  virtues  ;  one  of  them  is  lingular  (as 
they  fay)  for  promoting  fpeedy  delivery  to  a  woman  in 
travel.  The  inhabitants  are  extremely  ignorant,  and 
very  fuperftitious.  See  Martin's  Defcription * 
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RONSARD  (Peter  de)  was  born  at  the  caflle  of 
Pciffoniere  in  Vendomois  in  1524.  He  was  defeended 
of  a  noble  family,  and  was  educated  at  Paris  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Navarre.  Academical  purfuits  not  finding  his 
genius,  he  left  college,  and  became  page  to  the  duke 
cf  Orleans,  who  refigned  him  to  James  Stuart,  king  of 
Scots,  married  to  Magdalene  of  trance.  Ronfard  con¬ 
tinued  in  Scotland  with  King  James  upwards  of  two 
years,  and  afterwards  went  to  France,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  feveral  negociations. 

He  accompanied  Lazarus  de  Baif  to. the  diet  of  Spires. 

Having  from  the  converfation  of  this  learned  man  im¬ 
bibed  a  pafiion  for  the  belles-lettres,  he  dudied  the 
Greek  language  with  Baif’s  fon  under  Dorat.  It  is 
reported  of  Ronfard,  that  his  practice  was  to  itudy  till 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  when  he  went  to  bed, 
to  awaken  Baif,  who  refumed  his  place.  The  mufes 
poflefTed  in  his  eyes  an  infinity  of  charms  ;  and  he  cul¬ 
tivated  them  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  acquired  - the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  Prince  of  the  Poets  of  his  time.  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  loaded 
him  with  favours..  Having  gained  the  fird  prize  of  the 
Jeux  Floraux ,  they  thought  the  reward  promifed  below 
the  merit  of  the  work,  and  the  reputation  of  the  poet. 

The  city  of  Touloufe  caufed  a  Minerva  of  mafiy  diver 
of  ccnfiderable  value  to  be  made  and  fent  to  him.  This 
prefent  was  accompanied  with  a  decree,  declaring  him 
The  French  Poet ,  by  way  of  didindlion.  Ronfard  af¬ 
terwards  made  a  prefent  of  his  Minerva  to  Henry  II. 

and  this  monarch  appeared  as  much  elated  with  this  ,  _ 

mark  of  the  poet’s  eiieem  for  him,  as  the  poet  himfelf  however,  fome  pieces  not  deditute  of  real  merit ;  and 
could  have  been  had  he  received  the  prefent  from  his  there  are  perhaps  few  effuiions  -f 


of  compofition  are  fuch  (fays  Bruyere),  that  he  feems  Ronfard. 
to  have  written  after  Ronfard  :  there  is  hardly  any  dif- 
ference,  except  in  a  few  wrords,  between  Marot  and  us. 

Ronfard,  and  the  authors  his  contemporaries,  did  more 
difiervice  than  good  to  ftyle  :  they  checked  its  courfe 
in  the  advances  it  was  making  towards  perfedlion,  and 
had  like  to  have  prevented  its  ever  attaining  it.  It 
is  furprifing  that  Marot,  whofe  works  are  fo  natural 
and  eafy,  did  not  make  Ronfard,  who'  was  fired  with 
the  drong  enthufiafm  of  poetry,  a  greater  poet  than 
either  Ronfard  or  Marot.”  But  what  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  a  man  who  had  fo  little  talle,  that  he  called 
Marot’s  works  ‘  a  dunghill,  from  which  rich  grains  of 
gold  by  indudrious  working  might  be  drawn  ?’  Asa 
fpecimen  of  our  author’s  intolerable  and  ridiculous  af¬ 
fectation  of  learning,  which  we  have  already  cenfured, 

Boileau  cites  the  following  verfe  of  Ronfard  to  his 
miitrefs  :  Efes-vous  pas  ma  feu/e  enttlechie ?  ‘are  not  you 
my  only  entelechia  ?’  Now  entelechia  is  a  word  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  peripatetic  philofophy,  the  fenfe  of  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  fixed.  Hermalaus 
Barbarus  is  faid  to  have  had  recourfe  to  the  devil,  in 
order  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  new  term  ufed  by 
Aridotle ;  but  he  did  not  gain  the  information  he 
wanted,  the  devil,  probably  to  conceal  his  ignorance, 
fpeaking  in  a  faint  and  whifpering  fort  of  voice.  What 
could  Ronfard’s  miitrefs  therefore,  or  even  Ronfard 
himfelf,  know  of  it ;  and,  what  can  excufe  in  a  man  of 
real  genius  the  low  aft'edlation  of  ufing  a  learned  term, 
becaufe  in  truth  nobody  could  underhand  it.  He  has. 


fovereign.  Mary,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate,  queen 
of  Scots,  who  was  equally  fenfible  of  his  merit  with  the 
Toulonefe,  gave  him  a  very  rich  fet  of  table-plate, 
among  which  was  a  veffel  in  the  form  of  a  rofe-bufh, 
reprefenting  jMount  ParnafTus,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
a  Pegafus  with  this  infeription  : 

A  Ronfard ,  V Apollon  de  la  fource  des  mufes . 

From  the  above  two  anecdotes  of  him  may  eafily  be 
inferred  the  reputation  in  which  he  was  held,  and 
which  he  continued  to  keep  till  Malherbe  appeared. 
His  works  poffefs  both  invention  and  genius  ;.  but  his 
affe&ation  of  everywhere  thrufling  in  his  learning,  and 
©f  forming  words  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the 
different  provincialifms  of  France,  has  rendered  his  ver- 
iification  difagreeable  and  often  unintelligible. 

Ronfardy  dit  Defprtauxy  par  une  autre  methodey 
Reglant  touty  broutlla  touty  ft  un  art  a  fa  mode  ; 

Ft  toutefois  long  temps  cut  un  heureux  deftn  ; 

Mats  fa  mufe ,  en  Frangols  parlant  Grec  et  Latin , 

Vit  dans  Pdge  fuivanty  par  un  retour  grotefquey 
T umber  de  fes  grands  mots  le  fafe  pedantejque . 

He  wrote  hymns,  odes,  a  poem  called  the  Franctady 
eclogues,  epigrams,  fonnets,  &c.  In  his  odes  he  takes 
bombaft  for  poetical  raptures.  He  wifhes  to  imitate 
Pindar ;  and  by  labouring  too  much  for  lofty  expref- 
fions,  he  lofes  himfelf  in  a  cloud  of  words.  He  is  ob- 
feure  and  harfh  to  the  lafl  degree  :.  faults  which  he 
might  eafily  have  avoided  by  dudying  the  works  of 
Marot,  who  had  before  he  wrote  brought  French  poe¬ 
try  very  near  to  perfection.  Marot’s  turn  and  ityle 


of  the  French  mufe 
more  truly  poetical  than  his  Four  Seafons  of  the  Teary 
where  a  mod  fertile  imagination  difplays  ail  its  riches. 

Ronfard,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  was 
in  orders,  held  feveral  benefices  in  commendam;  and  he 
died  at  Saint -Cofine-les-Tours,  one  of  thefe,  December 
2  7.  1 5S5,  being  then  61  years  of  age.  He  appeared 
more  ridiculous  as  a  man  than  as  a  poet :  he  was  parti¬ 
cularly  vain.  lie  talked  of  nothing  but  his  family  and 
his  alliances  with  crowned  heads.  In  his  panegyrics, 
which  he  addrefles  to  himfelf  without  any  ceremony,  he 
has  the  vanity  to  pretend,  that  from  Ronfard  is  derived 
the  word  Rojlgnoly  to  denote  both  a  mufician  and  a  poet 
together.  He  was  born  the  year  after  the  defeat  of 
Francis  I.  before  Pavia  ;  “  Jud  as  heaven  (faid  he) 
wiihed  to  indemnify  France  for  the  lodes  it  had  fudain- 
ed  at  that  place.”  He  blufhcd  not  to  tell  of  his  in¬ 
trigues.  All  the  ladies  fought  after  him  ;  but  he  ne¬ 
ver  faid  that  any  of  them  gave  him  a  denial  of  their  fa* 
vours.  His  immoderate  indulgence  in  pleafure,  joined 
to  his  literary  labours,  ferved  to  liadeii  his  old  age. 

In  his  50th  year  he  was  weak  and  valetudinary,  and 
fubjedt  to  attacks  of  the  gout.  He  retained  his  wit, 
his  vivacity,  and  his  readinefs  at  poetic  compofition,  to 
his  lad  moments.  Like  all  thofe  who  afpire  after  pub¬ 
lic  edeem,  he  had  a  great  number  of  admirers  and  fome 
enemies.  Though  Mclin  de  Saint-Gelais  railed  at  him 
continually,  Rabelais  was  the  perfon  whom  he  mod 
dreaded.  He  took  always  care  to  inform  himfelf  where 
that  jovial  redtor  of  Meudon  went,  that  he  might  not 
be  found  in  the  fame  place  with  him.  It  is  reported, 
that  Voltaire  acted  a  fimilar  part  with  regard  to  Peron  *•  See  Pe> 
of  whofe  extemporary'  fallies  and  bon  mots  he  was  much  ron . 

afraid. 
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Food,  afraid.  Ronfard’s  poems  appeared  in  1567  at  Paris  in 
6  vols  4to,  and  in  1604  in  iovols  i2mo. 

ROOD,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  40  fqiiare 
perches,  or  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre. 

*  .  ROOF,  expreftes  the  covering  of  a  houfe  or  build- 
Definition.  which  its  inhabitants  or  contents  are  protected 

from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  It  is  perhaps  the 
eflential  part  of  a  houfe,  and  is  frequently  ufed  to  eat- 
prefs  the  whole.  To  come  under  a  performs  roof,  is  to 
enjoy  his  protedion  artd  fociety,  to  dwell  with  him. 
T -Sum  was  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  by  the  Romans. 

.  To  be  within  our  walls  rather  exprefles  the  being  in 
our  pofleflion  :  a  roof  therefore  is  not  only  an  eflential 
%  part  of  a  houfe,  but  it  even  feems  to  be  its  charaderif- 
Siri&ures  tic  feature.  The  Greeks,  who  have  perhaps  excelled 
on  various  nations  in  tafte,  and  who  have  given  the  moft  per- 

kmds  of  model  of  architedtonic  ordonnance  within  a  certain 

limit,  never  ereded  a  building  which  did  not  exhibit 
this  partin  the  diftindeft  manner;  and  though  they 
borrowed  much  of  their  model  from  the  orientals,  as 
will  be  evident  to  any  who  compares  their  architedure 
with  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  and  of  the  tombs  in  the 
•mountains  of  Sciras,  they  added  that  form  of  roof 
which  their  owil  climate  taught  them  was  neccflary  for 
,  jfheltering  them  from  the  rainB.  The  roofs  in  Perfia 
and  Arabia  are  flat,  but  thofe  of  Greece  are  without 
exception  doping.  It  feems  therefore  a  grofs  violation 
of  the  true  principles  of  tafte  in  architedure  (at  leaft 
in  the  regions  of  Europe),  to  take  away  or  to  hide  the 
roof  of  a  houfe  ;  and  it  muft  be  aferibed  to  that  rage  for 
novelty  which  is  fo  powerful  in  the  minds  of  the  rich. 
Our  anceftors  feemed  to  be  of  a  very  different  opinion, 
and  turned  their  attention  to  the  ornamenting  of  their 
roofs  as  much  as  any  other  part  of  a  building.  They  (flow¬ 
ed  them  in  the  moft  confpicuous  manner,  running  them 
up  to  a  great  height,  broke  them  into  a  thoufand  fanciful 
fhapes,  and  ftuck  them  full  of  highly  drefled  windows. 
We  laugh  at  this,  and  call  it  Gothic  and  clumfy  ;  and 
our  great  architeds,  not  to  offend  any  more  in  this 
way,  conceal  the  roof  altogether  by  parapets,  balus¬ 
trades,  and  other  contrivances.  Our  forefathers  cer¬ 
tainly  did  offend  againft  the  maxims  of  true  tafte,  when 
they  enriched  a  part  of  a  houfe  with  marks  of  elegant 
habitation,  which  every  fpedator  muft  know  to  be  a 
cumberfome  garret :  but  their  fucceffors  no  lefs  offend, 
who  take  off  the  cover  of  the  houfe  altogether,  and 
make  it  impofiible  to  know  whether  it  is  not  a  mere 
fkreen  or  colonnade  we  are  looking  at. 

Err0r  of  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren 
Sir  Chr  fto- erred  when  he  fo  induftrioufly  concealed  the  roof  of 
pher  Wren  gt  Paul’s  church  in  London.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
of  s-V  u  orc^er  ls  a  mere  fereen.  Such  a  quantity  of  wall  would 
London  ^ave  ^een  intolerably  offenfive,  had  he  not  given  it  fome 
appearance  of  habitation  by  the  mock  windows  or 
nidies.  Even  in  this  ftate  it  is  gloomy,  and  it  is  odd, 
and  is  a  puzzle  to  every  fpedator — There  fliould  be  no 
puzzle  in  the  delign  of  a  building  any  more  than  in  a 
difeourfe.  It  has  been  faid  that  the  double  roof  of  our 
great  churches  which  have  aides  is  an  incongruity, 
looking  like  a  houfe  (landing  on  the  top  of  another 
houfe.  But  there  is  not  the  leaft  occafion  for  fuch  a 
thought.  W e  know  that  the  aide  is  a  fhed,  a  cloifter. 
Suppofe  only  that  the  lower  roof  or  fhed  is  hidden  by 
a  baluftrade,  it  then  becomes  a  portico,  againft  which 
the  cciiuciffeur  has  .no  cbjedion ;  yet  there  is  no  diffe¬ 


rence  ;  for  the  portico  muft  have  a  cover,  otherwife  it  Roof, 
is  neither  a  fhed,  cloifter,  nor  portico,  any  more  than  a  v*-** 
building  without  a  roof  is  a  houfe.  A  houfe  without  a 
vifible  roof  is  like  a  man  abroad  without  his  hat ;  and 
we  may  add,  that  the  whim  of  concealing  the  chimneys, 
now  fo  fafhionable,  changes  a  houfe  to  a  barn  or  ftore- 
houfe.  A  houfe  fhould  not  be  a  copy  of  any  thing. 

It  has  a  title  to  be  an  original ;  and  a  fereen  like  houfe 
and  a  pillar-like  candleftick  are  fimilar  folecifms  in 

tafte-  ...  .  4 

The  archited  is  anxious  to  prefent  a  fine  objed,  and  L’ttle  at- 
a  very  Ample  outline  difeufles  all  his  concerns  with  the  emion 
roof.  He  leaves  it  to  the  carpenter,  whom  he  frequent-  Whiteds 
ly  puzzles  (by  his  arrangements )  with  coverings  almoftto  t^js  parc 
impofiible  to  execute.  Indeed  it.  is  feldom  that  the  idea  of  a  build- 
of  a  roof  is  admitted  by  him  into  his  great  compofitions;*ng- 
or  if  lie  does  introduce  it,  it  is  from  mere  affedation, 
and  we  may  fay  pedantry.  A  pediment  is  frequently 
ftuck  up  in  the  middle  of  a  grand  front,  in  a  fituation 
where  a  roof  cannot  perform  its  office  ;  for  the  rain 
that  is  fuppofed  to  flow  down  its  fides  muft  be  received 
On  the  top  of  the  level  buildings  which  flank  it.  This 
is  a  mamfeft  incongruity.  The  tops  of  drefled  windows, 
trifling  porches,  and  fometimes  a  projeding  portico,  are 
the  only  fituations  in  which  we  fee  the  figure  of  a  roof 
correfpond  with  its  office.  Having  thus  loft  fight  of 
the  principle,  it  is  not  furpriiing  that  the  draughtfman 
(for  he  lhould  not  be  called  archited)  runs  into  every 
whim  :  and  we  fee  pediment  within  pediment,  a  round 
pediment,  a  hollow  pediment,  and  the  greateft  of  all 
abfurdities,  a  broken  pediment.  Nothing  could  ever 
reconcile  us  to  the  fight  of  a  man  with  a  hat  without 
its  crown,  becaufe  we  cannot  overlook  the  life  of  a 
hat.  * 

But  when  one  builds  a  houfe,  ornament  alone  will  Advantage* 
not  do.  We  muft  have  a  cover ;  and  the  enormous  ex-ol  a  huh 
pence  and  other  great  inconveniences  which  attend  theP^^d 
concealment  of  this  cover  by  parapets,  baluftrades,  and100  ’ 
fereens,  have  obliged  architeds  to  confider  the  pent 
roof  as  admifilble,  and  to  regulate  its  form.  Any  man 
of  fenfe,  not  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  would  be 
determined  in  this  by  its  fitnefs  for  anfwering  its  pur- 
pole.  A  high  pitched  roof  will  undoubtedly  fhoot  off 
the  rains  and  fnows  better  than  one  of  a  lower  pjtch. 

The  wind  will  not  fo  eafily  blow  the  dropping  rain  in 
between  the  dates,  nor  will  it  have  fo  much  power  to 
ftrip  them  off.  A  high  pitched  roof  will  exert  a  fmal- 
ler  thrufl  on  the  walls,  both  becaufe  its  drain  is  lefs  ho¬ 
rizontal,  and  becaufe  it  will  admit  of  lighter  covering. 

But  it  is  more  expenfive,  becaufe  there  is  more  of  it. 

It  requires  a  greater  fize  of  timbers  to  make  it  equally 
ftrong,  and  it  expofes  a  greater  furface  to  the  wind. 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  the  pitch  of  roofs  :  Rem^5 
our  forefathers  made  them  very  high,  and  we  make  n  the 
them  very  low.  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  this  changes  in 
change  has  been  altogether  the  effed  of  principle.  In  the  V'kch  of 
the  iimple  unadorned  habitations  of  private  perfons,  ro°ft* 
every  thing  comes  to  be  adjufted  by  an  experience  of 
inconveniences  which  have  refulted  from  too  low  pitch¬ 
ed  roofs  ;  and  their  pitch  will  always  be  nearly  fuch  as 
fuits  the  climate  and  covering.  Our  architeds,  how¬ 
ever,  go  to  work  on  different  principles.  Their  pro- 
feffed  aim  is  to  make  a  beautiful  objed.  The  fources 
of  the  pleafures  arifing  from  what  we  call  tafle  are  fo 
various,  fo  complicated,  and  even  fo  whimfical,  that  it 
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Roof,  is  almofl  in  vain  to  look  for  principle  in  the  rules  adopt- 
—  ed  by  our  profeffed  architeCls.  We  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,  that  much  of  their  practice  refults  from  a  pedantic 
veneration  for  the  beautiful  productions  of  Grecian  ar¬ 
chiteClure.  Such  architects  as  have  written  oil  the 
principles  of  the  art  in  refpeCl  of  proportions,  or  what 
they  call  the  or  don  nance,  are  very  much  puzzled  to 
r  7  make  a  chain  of  reafoniiig  ;  and  the  mod  that  they 
Greek  ar-  have  made  ofthe  Greek  architecture  is,  that  it  exhibits 
chite&ure  a  nice  adjuftment  of  ftrengtli  and  {train.  But  when  vve 
of  them,  confider  the  extent  of  this  adjuftment,  we  find  that  it  is 
wonderfully  limited.  The  whole  of  it  confiils  of  a 
bafement,  a  column,  and  an  entablature  ;  and  the  en¬ 
tablature,  it  is  true,  exhibits  Something  of  a  connection 
with  the  framework  and  roof  of  a  wooden  building  ; 
and  we  believe  that  it  really  originated  from  this  in  the 
hands  of  the  orientals,  from  w  hom  the  Greeks  certainly 
borrowed  their  forms  and  their  combinations.  We  could 
cafily  fliovv  in  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  and  among  the 
"‘tombs  in  the  mountains  (which  were  long  prior, to  the 
Greek  architeClure),  the  fluted  column,  the  bafe,  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  capital,  and  the  Doric  arrange¬ 
ment  of  lintels,  beams,  and  rafters,  all  derived  from 
unqueftionable  principle.  The  only  addition  made  by 
the  Greeks  was  the  pent  roof ;  and  the  changes  made 
by  them  in  the  fubordinate  forms  of  things  are  fuch  as 
we  fhould  expeCl  from  their  exquifite  judgment  of 
beauty. 

But  the  whole  of  this  is  very  limited;  and  the  Greeks, 
after  making  the  roof  a  chief  feature  of  a  houfe,  went 
no  farther,  and  contented  themfclves  with  giving  it  a 
Hope  fuited  to  their  climate.  This  we  have  followed, 
becaufe  in  the  milder  parts  of  Europe  we  have  no  co¬ 
gent  rcafon  for  deviating  from  it  ;  and  if  any  architeCl 
fhould  deviate  greatly  in  a  building  where  the  outline  is 
exhibited  as  beautiful,  we  fhould  be  difgufted  ;  but  the 
difguft,  though  felt  by  almofl  every  fpeClator,  has  its 
origin  in  nothing  but  habit.  In  the  profefled  architeCl 
or  man  of  education,  the  difguft  arifes  from  pedantry: 
for  there  is  not  fuch  a  clofe  conneClion  between  the  form 
and  ufes  of  a  roof  as  fhall  give  precife  determinations  ; 

8  and  the  mere  form  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Difference  We  fhould  not  therefore  reprobate  the  high-pitched 
between  roofs  Gf  our  aneeftors,  particularly  on  the  continent, 
the  ancient  jt  jg  there  wliere  we  fee  them  in  all  the  extremity  of 
modern311  the  fafhion,  and  the  tafte  is  by  no  means  exploders  it 
^oofs.  is  with  us.  A  baronial  caftle  in  Germany  and  trance 
is  feldom  rebuilt  in  the  pt.re  Greek  ftyle,  or  e*tn 
like  the  modern  lioufes  in  Britain  ;  the  high-pitched 
roofs  are  retained.  We  fhould  not  call  them  Gothic, 
and  ugly  becaufe  Gothic,  till  vve  {how  their  principle  to 
be  falfe  or  taftelcfs.  Now  we  apprehend  that  it  will 
be  found  quite  the  reverfe  ;  and  that  though  we  cannot 
bring  ourfelves  to  think  them  beautiful,  we  ought  to 
think  them  fo.  The  conflruClion  of  the  Greek  archi¬ 
tecture  is  a  transference  of  the  practices  that  are  necefi 
fary  in  a  wooden  building  to  a  building  of  flone.  To 
this  the  Greeks  have  adhered,  in  fpite  of  innumerable 
difficulties.  Their  marble  quarries,  however,  put  it  in 
their  power  to  retain  the  proportions  which  habit  had 
rendered  agreeable.  But  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to  ad¬ 
here  to  thefe  proportions  with  freeftone  or  brick,  when 
the  order  is  of  magnificent  dimenfions.  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren  favvthis;  for  li is  mechanical  knowledge  was  equal 
to  his  tafte.  He  compofed  the  front  of  St  Paul's  church 
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in  London  of  two  orders,  and  he  coupled  his  columns  ; 
and  ftill  the  lintels  which  form  the  architrave  are  of  fuch 
length  that  they  could  carry  no  additional  weight,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  trufs  them  behind.  Had  he  made 
but  one  order,  the  architrave  could  not  have  carried  its 
own  weight.  It  is  impoffible  to  execute  a  Doric  enta¬ 
blature  of  this  fize  in  brick.  It  is  attempted  in  a  very 
noble  front,  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  St  Peterfburgh. 

But  the  architeCl  was  obliged  to  make  the  mutules  and 
other  projeCling  members  of  the  corniehe  of  granite, 
and  many  of  them  broke  down  by  their  own  weight.  9 

Here  is  fiurely  an  error  in  principle.  Since  flone  is^ 
the  chief  material  6 f  our  buildings,  ought  not  the  mem-  ufing  ftone. 
bers  of  ornamented  architeClure  to  be  refinements  on 
the  effential  and  unaffected  parts  of  a  fimple  ftone- 
building.  There  is  almofl  as  much  propriety  in  the 
architecture  of  India,  where  a  dome  is  made  in  imita- 
tation  of  a  lilly  or  other  flower  inverted,  as  in  the 
Greek  imitation  of  a  wooden  building.  The  principles 
of  mafonry,  and  not  of  carpentry,  fhould  be  feen  in  our 
architeClure,  if  we  would  have  it  according  to  the  rules 
of  juft  talle.  Now  we  affirm  that  this  is  the  charaCle- 
riftic  feature  of  what  is  called  the  Gothic  architeClure. 

In  this  no  dependence  is  had  on  the  tranfverfe  ftrengtli 
of  flone.  No  lintels  are  to  be  feen  ;  no  extravagant 
projeClions.  Every  (tone  is  preffed  to  its  neighbours, 
and  none  is  expofed  to  a  tranfverfe  ftrain.  The  Greeks 
were  enabled  to  execute  their  coloffal  buildings  only  by 
uiing  immenfe  blocks  of  the  liardeft  materials.  The 
Norman  rcafon  could  raife  a  building  to  the  fldes  with, 
out  ufing  a  flone  which  a  labourer  could  not  cany  to 
the  top  on  his  back.  Their  architeCls  ftudied  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  equilibrium  ;  and  having  attained  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  it,  they  indulged  themfelves  in  exhibiting 
remarkable  inftances.  We  call  this  falfe  tafte,  and  fay 
that  the  appearance  of  infecurity  is  the  greateft  fault. 

But  this  is  owing  to  our  habits  :  our  thoughts  may  be 
faid  to  run  in  a  wooden  train,  and  certain  fimple  ma¬ 
xims  of  carpentry  are  familiar  to  our  imagination  ;  and 
in  the  careful  adherence  to  thefe  confifts  the  beauty  and 
fymmetry  of  the  Greek  architeClure.  Had  we  been  as 
much  habituated  to  the  equilibrium  of  preffure,  this  ap¬ 
parent  infecurity  would  not  have  met  our  eye  :  we 
would  have  perceived  the  ftrength,  and  we  fhould  have  ' 
relifhed  the  ingenuity.  .  .  t0 

The  Gothic  architeClure  i3  perhaps  intitled  to  the  Rational 
name  of  rational  architeClure,  and  its  beduty  is  founded  nature  of 
on  the  charaderiftic  diftinClion  of  our  fpecics.  It  de- 
ferves  cultivation:  not  the  pitiful,  fervile,  and  un-^J 
{killed  copying  of  the  monuments  ;  this  will  produce 
incongruities  and  abfurdities  equal  to  any  that  have 
crept  into  the  Greek  architeClure  :  but  let  us  examine 
with  attention  the  nice  difpofition  of  the  groins  and 
fpaundrels ;  let  us  ftudy  the  tracery  and  knots,  not  as 
ornaments,  but  as  ufeful  members ;  let  us  obferve  how 
they  have  made  their  walls  like  honey-combs,  and  ad¬ 
mire  their  ingenuity  as  we  pretend  to  admire  the  inftinCl 
infufed  by  the  great  architeCl  into  the  bee.  All  this 
cannot  be  underftood  without  mechanical  knowledge’;  a 
thing  which  few  of  our  profeffional  architeCls  have  any 
fhare  of.  Thus  would  architeClonic  talle  be  a  mark  of 
fkill ;  and  the  perfci:  who  prefents  the  defign  of  a  build¬ 
ing  would  know  how  to  excite  it,  without  committing 
it  entirely  to  the  mafon  and  carpenter. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  not  a  digreffion  from  our^fub- 
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]t*&.  The  fdme  principles  of  mutual  preflure  and  equi¬ 
librium  have  a  place  in  roofs  and  many  wooden  edifices; 
and  if  they  had  been  as  much  ftudied  as  the  Normans 
and  Saracens  feem  to  have  ftudied  fuch  of  them  as  were 
applicable  to  their  purpofes,  we  might  have  produced 
wooden  buildings  as  far  fuperior  to  what  we  are  fami¬ 
liarly  acquainted  with,  as  the  bold  and  wonderful 
churches  ftill  remaining  in  Europe  are  fuperior  to  the 
timid  produ&ions  of  our  ftone  architecture.  The  cein- 
tres  ufed  in  building  the  bridge  of  Orleans  and  the 
corn-market  of  Paris,  are  late  inftances  of  what  may 
be  done  in  this  way.  The  laft  mentioned  is  a  dome  of 
200  feet  diameter,  built  of  fir  planks  ;  and  there  is  not 
a  piece  of  timber  in  it  more  than  nine  feet  long,  a  foot 
broad,  and  three  inches  thick. 

The  Norman  architects  frequently  roofed  with  ftone. 
man  archi-  Their  wooden  roofs  were  in  general  very  fimple,  and 
r  f^n  roof-  ^ie*r  profited  aim  was  to  difpenfe  with  them  altoge- 
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ther.  Fond  of  their  own  fcience,  they  copied  nothing 
from  a  wooden  building,  and  ran  into  a  fimilar  fault 
with  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  parts  of  their  buildings 
which  were  neceffarily  of  timber  were  made  to  imitate 
ft  one-buildings;  and  Gothic  ornament  confifts  in  cram¬ 
ming  every  thing  full  of  arches  and  fpaundrels.  No¬ 
thing  elfe  is  to  be  feen  in  their  timber  works,  nay  even 
in  their  fculpture.  Look  at  ally  of  the  maces  or 
feeptres  ftill  to  be  found  about  the  old  cathedrals;  they 
are  filver  fteeples. 

But  there  appears  to  have  been  a  rivalfhip  in  old 
times  between  the  mafons  and  the  carpenters.  Many 
of  the  baronial  halls  are  of  prodigious  width,  and  are 
rooted  with  timber :  and  the  carpenters  appeared  to 
have  borrowed  much  knowledge  from  the  mafons  of 
thofe  times,  and  their  wide  roofs  are  frequently  con- 
ftruCted  with  great  ingenuity.  Their  aim,  like  the  ma¬ 
fons,  was  to  throw  a  roof  over  a  very  wide  building 
without  employing  great  logs  of  timber.  We  have  feen 
1  oofs  60  feet  wide,  without  having  a  piece  of  timber  in 
it  above  10  feet  long  and  4  inches  fquare.  The  Par¬ 
liament  Houfe  and  Tron-Church  of  Edinburgh,  the 
great  hall  of  Tarnaway  caftle  near  Elgin,  are  fpecimens 
of  thofe  roofs.  They  are  very  numerous  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Indeed  Britain  retains  few  monuments  of  private 
magnificence.  Ariftocratic  ftate  never  was  fo  great 
with  us ;  and  the  rancour  of  our  civil  wars  gave  moil 
of  the  performances  of  the  carpenter  to  the  flames. 
W eftminfter-hall  exhibits  a  fpecimen  of  the  falfe  tafte 
of  the  Norman  roofs.  It  contains  the  efiential  parts  in¬ 
deed,  very  properly  difpofed  ;  but  they  are  hidden,  or 
intentionally  covered,  with  what  is  conceived  to  be  or¬ 
namental  ;  and  this  is  an  imitation  of  ftone  arches,  cram¬ 
med  in  between  (lender  pillars  which  hang  down  from 
the  principal  frames,  truffes,  or  rafters.  In  a  pure  Nor¬ 
man  roof,  fuch  as  "I  arnaway  hall,  the  effential  parts  are 
exhibited  as  things  underftood,  and  therefore  relifhed. 
They  are  refined  and  ornamented ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  inferior  kind  of  tafte  or  the  want  of  it  may  appear. 
And  here  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  all  the  whims  of 
our  anceftors  ;  but  we  affert  that  it  is  no  more  neceflary 
to  confider  the  members  of  a  roof  as  things  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  like  a  garret  or  privy,  than  the  members  of  a 
ceiling,  which  form  the  moft  beautiful  part  of  the 
Greek  architecture.  Should  it  be  faid  that  a  roof  is 
only  a  thing  to  keep  off  the  rain,  it  may  be  anfwered, 
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that  a  ceiling  is  only  to  keep  off  the  duft,  or  the  floor 
to  be  trodden  underfoot,  and  that  we  fliould  have  nei-  * 
ther  copartmcnts  in  the  one  nor  inlaid  work  or  carpets 
on  the  other.  The  ftruCture  of  a  roof  may  therefore 
be  exhibited  with  propriety,  and  made  an  ornamental 
feature.  This  has  been  done  even  in  Italy.  The  church 
of  St  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  and  feveral  others  are 
fpecimens:  but  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  forms 
of  the  principal  frames  of  thefe  roofs,  which  refemble 
thofe  of  our  modern  buildings,  are  very  unfit  for  agree¬ 
able  ornament.  As  we  have  already  obferved,  our  imagi¬ 
nations  have  not  been  made  fufficiently  familiar  with  the 
principles,  and  we  are  rather  alarmed  than  pleafed  with 
the  appearance  of  the  immenfe  logs  of  timber  which 
form  the  couples  of  thefe  roofs,  and  hang  over  our 
heads  with  every  appearance  of  weight  and  danger.  It 
is  quite  otherwife  with  the  ingenious  roofs  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Norman  architects.  Slender  timbers,  inter¬ 
laced  with  great  fymmetry,  and  thrown  by  necefilty  in¬ 
to  figures  which  are  naturally  pretty,  form  altogether 
an  objeCt  which  no  carpenter  can  view  without  plea- 
fure.  And  why  (hould  the  gentleman  refufe  himfelf 
the  fame  pleafure  of  beholding  fcientific  ingenuity  ? 

The  roof  is  in  faCt  the  part  of  the  building  which  Nece.filty> 
requires  the  greateft  degree  of  drill,  and  where  fcience  ^  forming 
will  be  of  more  fervice  than  in  any  other  part.  The  roofs  ;  5 
architect  feldom  knows  much  of  the  matter,  and  leaves 
the  tafk  to  the  carpenter.  The  carpenter  conliders  the 
framing  of  a  great  roof  as  the  touchftone  of  his  art;  and 
nothing  indeed  tends  fo  much  to  fhow  his  judgment  and 
his  fertility  of  refource. 

It  muft  therefore  be  very  acceptable  to  the  artift  to 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  principles  by  which  this  diffi¬ 
cult  problern  may  be  folved  in  the  beft  manner,  fo  that 
the  roof  may  have  all  the  ftrength  and  fecurity  that 
can  be  wifhed  for,  without  an  extravagant  expence  of 
timber  and  iron.  We  have  faid  that  mechanical  fcience 
can  give  great  affiftance  in  this  matter.  We  may  add 
that  the  framing  of  carpentry,  whether  for  roofs,  floors, 
or  any  other  purpofe,  affords  one  of  the  moft  elegant 
and  moft  fatisfaCtory  applications  which  can  be  made  *4 
of  mechanical  fcience  to  the  arts  of  common  life.  Un-  And  the 
fortunately  the  p radical  artift  is  feldom  poffeffed  even  Jemion  hi* 
of  the  fmall  portion  of  fcience  which  would  almoft  in-  therto  paid 
fure  his  praCtice  from  all  rifle  of  failure  ;  and  even  our  to  it. 
moft  experienced  carpenters  have  feldom  any  more 
knowledge  than  what>arifes  from  their  experience  and 
natural  fagacity.  The  moft  approved  author  in  our 
language  is  Price  in  his  Britifh  Carpenter.  Mathurm 
Jouffe  is  in  like  manner  the  author  moft  in  repute  in 
France  ;  and  the  publications  of  both  thefe  authors  are 
void  of  every  appearance  of  principle.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  fee  the  works  of  carpen-ters  of  the  greateft 
reputation  tumble  down,  in  confequence  of  miftakes  from 
which  the  moft  elementary  knowledge  would  have  faved 
them.  15 

We  (hall  attempt,  in  this  article,  to  give  an  account  Purpofe 
of  the  leading  principles  of  this  art  in  a  manner  fo  fami- 
liar  and  palpable,  that  any  perfon  who  knows  thecommon 
properties  of  the  lever,  and  the  Gfompofition  of  motion, 

(hall  fo  far  underftand  them  as  to  be  able,  on  every  oc- 
cafion,  fo  to  difpofe  his  materials,  with  refpeCt  to  the 
drains  to  which  they  are  to  be  expofed,  that  he  (hail 
always  know  the  effective  drain  on  every  piece,  and 

(hall, 
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R«of.  fhall,  in  mofl  cafes,  be  able  to  make  the  difpofition 
w~"v  fuch  as  to  derive  the  greateft  pofiible  advantage  from 
16  the  materials  which  lie  employs. 

1S  ev’dent  tbat  tbe  whole  mull  depend  on.  the  prin- 
7ii late  the  cT/es  which  regulate  the  ftrength  of  the  materials,  re- 
ftrength  of  lative  to  the  manner  in  which  fthis  ftrength  is  exert- 
the  mate-  ed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  ftrain  is  laid  on  the 
rub.  piece  of  matter.  With  refped  to  the  firft,  this  is  not 

the  proper  place  for  confidering  it,  and  vve  milft  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  Strength  of  Materials  in  Me¬ 
chanics.  We  fhall  juft  borrow  from  that  article  two  or 
three  proportions  fnited  to  our  purpofe. 

The  force  with  which  the  materials  of  our  edifices, 
roofs,  floors,  machines,  and  framings  of  every  kind,  re¬ 
fill  being  broken  or  cruftied,  or  pulled  afunder,  is,  im¬ 
mediately  or  ultimately,  the  Cohefion  of  their  particles. 
When  a  wreight  hangs  by  a  rope,  it  tends  either  imme¬ 
diately  to  break  all  the  fibres,  overcoming  the  cohelion 
among  the  particles  of  each,  or  it  tends  to  pull  one 
parcel  of  them  fiom  among  the  reft,  with  which  they 
are  joined.  This  union  of  the  fibres  is  brought  about 
by  fome  kind  of  gluten,  or  by  twifting,  which  caufes 
them  to  bind  each  other  fo  hard  that  any  one  will 
break  rather  than  come  out,  fo  much  is  it  withheld  by 
fridion.  7foe  ultimate  refiftance  is  therefore  the  cohe- 
fion  of  the  fibre  ;  the  force  or  ftrength  of  all  fibrous 
materials,  fuch  as  timber,  is  exerted  in  much  the  fame 
manner.  The  fibres  are  either  broken  or  pulled  out 
from  among  the  reft.  Metals,  ftone,  glafs,  and  the 
like,  refill  being  pulled  afunder  by  the  Ample  coliefion 
of  their  parts. 

7  he  force  which  is  neceffary  for  breaking  a  rope  or 
wire  is  a  proper  meafure  of  its  ftrength.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  force  neceffary  for  tearing  diredly  afunder  any 
rod  of  wood  or  metal,  breaking  all  its  fibres,  or  tearing 
them  from  among  each  other,  is  a  proper  meafure 
of  the  united  ftrength  of  all  thefe  fibres.  And  it 
is  the  fimpleft  ftrain  to  which  they  can  be  expofed, 
being  *juft  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  forces  neceffary 
for  breaking  or  difengaging  each  fibre.  And,  if  the 
body  is  not  of  a  fibrous  ftrudure,  which  is  the 
cafe  with  metals,  ftones,  glafs,  and  many  other  fub- 
ftances,  this  force  is  (till  equal  to  the  Ample  fum  of 
the  cohefive  forces  of  each  particle  which  is  feparated 
by  the  fradure.  Let  us  diftinguifh  this  mode  of  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  cohefion  of  the  body  by  the  name  of  its  Ab¬ 
solute  Strength. 

When  folid  bodies  are,  on  the  contrary,  expofed  to 
great  compreflion,  they  can  refill  only  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree.  A  piece  of  clay  or  lead  will  be  fqneezed  out  ; 
a  piece  of  freeftone  will  be  crufhed  to  powder ;  a  beam 
of  wood  will  be  crippled,  fwelling  out  in  the  middle, 
and  its  fibres  lofe  their  mutual  cohefion,  after  which  it 
is  eafily  crufhed  by  the  load.  A  notion  may  be  form¬ 
ed  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  ftrains  are  refilled  by 
conceiving  a  cylindrical  pipe  filled  with  fmall  fliot,  well 
fhaken  together,  fo  that  each  fphcricle  is  lying  in  the 
clofeft  manner  pofiible,  that  is,  in  contad  with  fix 
others  in  the  fame  vertical  plane  (this  being  the  pofi- 
tion  in  which  the  foot  will  take  the  leaft  room).  Thus 
each  touches  the  reft  in  fix  points !  Now  fuppofc  them 
all  united,  in  thefe  fix  points  only,  by  fome  cement. 
This  aflemblage  will  flick  together  and  form  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  pillar,  which  may  be  taken  out  of  its  mould.  Sud- 
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pofe  this  pillar  Handing  upright,  and  loaded  above.  Roof 
The  fupports  arifing  from  the  cement  ad  obliquely,  ~ — v~“ 
and  the  load  tends  either  to  force  them  afunder  late¬ 
rally,  or  to  make  them  Aide  on  each  other  :  either  of 
tliefe  things  happening,  the  whole  is  crufoed  to  pieces. 

The  refiftance  of  fibrous  materials  to  fuch  a  ftrain  is  a 
little  more  intricate,  but  may  be  explained  in  a  way 
veiy  fimilar. 

A  piece  of  matter  of  any  kind  mayalfo  be  deftroyed 
by  wrenching  or  twilling  it.  We  can  eaiily  form  a 
notion  of  its  refiftance  to  this  kind  of  ftrain  by  confi¬ 
ning  what  would  happen  to  the  cylinder  of  fmall  fliot 
if  treated  in  this  way. 

And  laftly,  a  beam,  or  a  bar  of  metal,  or  a  piece  of 
ftone  or  other  matter,  may  be  broken  tranfverfely. 

This  will  happen  to  a  rafter  *or  joift  fupported  at  the 
ends  when,  overloaded,  or  to  a  beam  having  one  end 
ftuck  fall  in  a  wall  and  a  load  laid  on  its  projeding 
part.  This  is  the  ftrain  to  which  materials  are  moll 
commonly  expofed  in  roofs  ;  and,  Unfortunately,  it  is 
the  ftrain  which  they  are  the  leaft  able  to  bear  ;  or  ra¬ 
ther  it  is  the  manner  of  application  which  caufes  an  ex- 
ternal  force  to  excite  the  greateft  pofiible  immediate 
ftrain  on  the  particles.  It  is  againfl  this  that  the  car¬ 
penter  muft  chiefly  guard,  avoiding  it  when  in  his 
power,  and,  in  every  cafe,  diminifoing  it  as  much  as 
pofiible.  It  is  neceffary  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  no-  Thar 
tion  of  the  great  weaknefs  of  materials  in  relation  weaknefi 
to  this  tranfverfe  ftrain.  But  we  fhall  do  nothing in  re!atiun 
more,  referring  him  to  the  articles  Strain,  Stress, 

S\RENT”\t  ,  ftrains. 

Let  AC BD. (fig.  i.)  reprefent  the  fide  of  abeam  piatc 
projecting  horizontally  from  a  wall  in  which  it  isCCCCXL* 
firmly  fixed,  and  let  it  be  loaded  with  a  weight  W 
appended  to  its  extremity.  This  tends  to  break  it; 
and  the  leaft  refkdion  will  convince  any  perfon  that  if 
the  beam  is  equally  ftrong  throughout,  it  will  break  in 
the  line  CD,  even  with  the  furface  of  the  wall.  It 
will  open  at  D,  while  C  will  ferve  as  a  fort  of  joint, 
round  which  it  will  turn.  The  crofs  fedion  through 
the  line  CD  is,  for  this  reafon,  called  the  fe Elion  of 
fracture ,  and  the  horizontal  line,  drawn  through  C  on 
its  under  furface,  is  called  the  axis  of fradure.  The 

fradure  is  made  by  tearing  afunder  the  fibres,  fucli  as 
DE  or  FG.  Let  us  fuppofe  a  real  joint  at  C,  and 
that  the  beam  is  really  fawed  through  along  CD,  and 
that  in  place  of  its  natural  fibres  threads  are  fubftituted 
all  over  the  fed  ion  of  fradure.  The  weight  now  tends 
to  break  thefe  threads  ;  and  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  find 
the  force  neceffary  for  this  purpofe. 

It  is  evident  that  DCA  may  be  confidered  as  a  bend¬ 
ed  lever,  of  which  C  is  the  fulcrum.  If/ be  the  force 
which  will  juft  balance  the  cohefion  of  a  thread  when 
hung  on  it  fo  that  the  fmalleft  addition  will  break  it, 
we  may  find  the  weight  which  will  be  fufficient  for  this 
purpofe  when  hung  on  at  A,  by  faying,  AC  :  CD 
==/  :  u  and  *  will  be  the  weight  which  will  juft  break 
the  thready  bY  hanging  9  by  the  point  A.  This  gives 

us  f/X  If  the  weight  be  hung  on  at  ay  the  for^c 

juft  fufficient  for  breaking  the  fame  thread  will  be 
C.D  • 

f  Qa  -^n  manner  the  force  fy  which  muft  be 

hung  on  at  A  in  order  to  break  an  equally  ftrong  or  an 
3  N  equally 
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equally  refilling  fibre  at  F,  mull  b e  =/X  And 

fo  on  of  all  the  reft. 

If  we  fuppofe  all  the  fibres  to  exert  equal  refiftances 
at  the  inftant  of  fra&ure,  we  know,  from  the  fimpleft 
elements  of  mechanics,  that  the  refiilance  of  all  the 
particles  in  the  line  CD,  each  a&ing  equally  in  its  own 
place,  is  the  fame  as  if  all  the  individual  refinances  were 
united  in  the  middle  point  g.  Now  this  total  refinance 
is  the  refiflance  or  ftrength  f  of  each  particle,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  particles.  This  number  may  be  ex- 
preffed  by  the  line  CD,  becaufe  we  have  no  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  they  are  at  unequal  diftanccs.  Therefore, 
in  comparing  different  fedlions  together,  the  number  of 
particles  in  each  are  as  the  fe&ions  themfelves.  There¬ 
fore  DC  may  reprefent  the  number  of  particles  in  the 
line  DC'.  Let  us  call  this  line  the  depth  of  the  beam, 
and  exprefs  it  by  the  fymbol  d.  And  fince  we  are  at 
prefent  treating  of  roofs  whofe  rafters  and  other  part3 
are  commonly  of  uniform  breadth,  let  us  call  AH  or 
BI  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  and  exprefs  it  by  b ,  and 
let  CA  be  called  its  length,  /.  We  may  now  exprefs 
the  ftrength  of  the  whole  line  CD  by  fXd ,  and  we 
may  fuppofe  it  all  concentrated  in  the  middle  point  g. 
Its  mechanical  energy,  therefore,  by  which  it  refills 
the  energy  of  the  weight  <zv,  applied  at  the  diftance  /, 
is  f.  CD.  Cg,  while  the  momentum  of  w  is  w.  CA. 
We  muft  therefore  have  f  CD.  Cg~<w.  CA,  or  fd.\d 
=  /,  and  fa  :  <w=z  l  i\di  or  fd:  <wzz  2/ :  d.  That 

is,  twice  the  length  of  the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  the 
abfolute  ftrength  of  one  of  its  vertical  planes  to  its  re¬ 
lative  ftrength,  or  its  power  of  refilling  this  tranfverfe 
frafture. 

It  is  evident,  that  what  has  been  now  demonflrated 
of  the  refiftance  exerted  in  the  line  CD,  is  equally  true 
of  every  line  parallel  to  CD  in  the  thicknefs  or  breadth 
of  the  beam.  The  abfolute  ftrength  of  the  whole  fec- 
tion  of  fra&ure  is  properly  reprefented  by  fd.b,  and 
we  ftill  have  2/  :  d~fdb  :  <w ;  or  twice  the  length  of 
the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  the  abfolute  ftrength  to  the 
relative  ftrength.  Suppofe  the  beam  1  2  feet  long  and 
pne  foot  deep  ;  then  whatever  is  its  abfolute  ftrength, 
the  24th  part  of  this  will  break  it  if  hung  at  its  extre¬ 
mity. 

But  even  this  is  too  favourable  a  ftatement ;  all  the 
fibres  are  fuppofed  to  meet  alike  in  the  inftant  of  frac¬ 
ture.  But  this  is  not  true.  At  the  inftant  that  the 
fibre  at  D  breaks,  it  is  ftretched  to  the  utmoft,  and  is 
exerting  its  whole  force.  But  at  this  inftant  the  fibre 
at  g  is  not  fo  much  ftretched,  and  it  is  not  then  exert¬ 
ing  its  utmoft  force.  If  we  fuppofe  the  extenfion  of 
the  fibres  to  be  as  their  diftance  from  C,  and  the  actual 
exertion  of  each  to  be  as  their  extenfions,  it  may  eafily 
be  ihown  (fee  Strength  and  Strain),  that  the  whole 
refiftance  is  the  fame  as  if  the  full  force  of  all  the  fibres 
were  united  at  a  point  r  diftant  from  C  by  one  third  of 
CD.  In  this  cafe  we  muft  fay,  that  the  abfolute 
ftrength  is  to  the  relative  ftrength  as  three  times  the 
length  to  the  depth ;  fo  that  the  beam  is  weaker  than 
by- the  former  ftatement  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three. 

Even  this  is  more  ftrength  than  experiment  jufti- 
fies ;  and  we  can  fee  an  evident  reafon  for  it.  When 
the  beam  is  ftrained,  not  only  are  the  upper  fibres 
ftretched*  but  the  lower  fibre?  are  compreffed.  This  is 


very  diftin&ly  feen,  if  we  attempt  to  brekk  a  piece  of  Roof, 
cork  cut  into  the  fhape  of  a  beam  :  this  being  the  cafe, 

C  is  not  the  centre  of  fradlure.  There  is  fome  point  c 
which  lies  between  the  fibres  which  are  ftretched  and 
thofe  that  are  compreffed.  This  fibre  is  neither 
ftretched  nor  fqueezed  ;  and  this  point  is  the  real  centre 
of  fra&ure  :  and  the  lever  by  which  a  fibre  D  refills, 
is  not  DC,  but  a  fhorter  one  D  c  ;  and  the  energy  of 
the  whole  refiftances  muft  be  lefs  than  by  the  fecond 
ftatement.  Till  we  know  the  proportion  between  the 
diiatability  and  compreflibility  of  the  parts,  and  the  re~ 
lation  between  the  dilatations  of  the  fibres  and  the  re¬ 
fiftances  which  they  exert  in  this  (late  of  dilatation,  we 
cannot  pofitively  fay  where  the  point  c  is  fituated,  nor 
what  is  the  fum  of  the  a£lual  refiftances,  or  the  point 
where  their  adlion  may  be  fuppofed  concentrated.  The 
firmer  woods,  fuch  as  oak  and  chefnut,  may  be  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  be  but  ftightly  comprefiible  ;  we  know  that  wil¬ 
low  and  other  foft  woods  are  very  comprefiible.  Thefe 
laft  muft  therefore  be  weaker  :  for  it  is  evident,  that 
the  fibres  which  are  in  a  ftate  of  comprefiion  do  not 
refill  the  fra&ure.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  beam  of 
willow  may  be  cut  through  from  C  to  g  without  wea¬ 
kening  it  in  the  leaft,  if  the  cut  be  filled  up  by  a  wedge 
of  hard  wood  ftuck  in. 

Wc  can  only  fay,  that  very  found  oak  and  red  fir 
have  the  centre  of  effort  fo  fituated,  that  the  abfolute 
ftrength  is  to  the  relative  ftrength  in  a  proportion  not 
lefs  than  that  of  three  and  a  half  times  the  length  of 
the  beam  to  its  depth.  A  fquare  inch  of  found  oak 
will  carry  about  8000  pounds.  If  this  bar  be  firmly 
fixed  in  a  wall,  and  project  1 2  inches,  and  be  loaded 
at  the  extremity  with  200  pounds,  it  will  be  broken. 

It  will  juft  bear  190,  its  relative  ftrength  being  TXT  of 
its  abfolute  ftrength  ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  only  with  the 
fineft  pieces,  fo  placed  that  their  annual  plates  or  layers 
are  in  a  vertical  pofition.  A  larger  log  is  not  fo 
ftrong  tranfverfely,  becaufe  its  plates  lie  in  various  di- 
re<ftions  round  the  heart.  iS 

Thefe  obfervations  are  enough  to  give  us  a  diftin<ft 
notion  of  the  vaft  diminution  of  the  ftrength  of  timber in  erenc** 
when  the  ftrain  is  acrofs  it ;  and  we  fee  the  jultice  of 
the  maxim  which  we  inculcated,  that  the  carpenter,  in 
framing  roofs,  fhould  avoid  as  much  as  polfible  the  ex- 
pofing  his  timbers  to  tranfverfe  ftrains.  But  this  can¬ 
not  be  avoided  in  all  cafes.  Nay,  the  ultimate  ftrain, 
arifing  from  the  very  nature  of  a  roof,  is  tranfverfe. 

The  rafters  muft  carry  their  own  weight,  and  this  tends 
to  break  them  acrofs  :  an  oak  beam  a  foot  deep  will  not 
carry  its  own  weight  if  it  projedt  more  than  60  feet. 

Befide?  this,  the  rafters  muft  carry  the  lead,  tyling,  or 
fiates.  We  muft  therefore  confider  this  tranfverfe 
ftrain  a  little  more  particularly,  fo  as  to  know  what 
ftrain  will  be  laid  on  any  part  by  an  unavoidable  load, 
laid  on  either  at  that  part  or  at  any  other.  19 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed,  that  the  beam  had  one  EffedlwhO 
of  its  ends  fixed  in  a  wall,  and  that  it  was  loaded  at  the 
other  end.  This  is  not  an  ufual  arrangement,  and  was  a^the  end* 
taken  merely  as  affording  a  fimple  application  of  the  and  loaded 
mechanical  principles.  It  is  much  more  ufual  to  have in  the  mid« 
the  beam  fupported  at  the  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  ^cc# 
middle.  Let  the  beam  FEGH  (fig.  2.)  reft  on  the 
props  E  and  G>  and  be  loaded  at  its  middle  point  C 
with  a  weight  W.  It .  is  required  to  determine  t  he 
ftrain  at  the  fe&icm  CD  \  It  is  plain  that  the  beam  w)  11 
8 .  recede 
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Roof,  receive  the  fame  fupport,  and  fufFer  the  fame  ftrain,  if, 

-"V -  inftead  of  the  blocks  E  and  G,  we  fubftitute  the  ropes 

E  f  e,  G  bgy  going  over  the  pulleys  /  and  g9  and  loaded 
with  proper  weights  e  and  g.  The  weight  e  is  equal 
to  the  fupport  given  by  the  block  E  ;  and  g  is  equal  to 
the  fupport  given  by  G.  The  fum  of  e  and  g  is  equal 
to  W  ;  and,  on  whatever  point  W  is  hung,  the  weights 
e  and  g  are  to  W  in  the  proportion  of  DG  and  DE 
to  GE.  Now,  in  this  ftate  of  things,  it  appears 
that  the  ftrain  on  the  feClion  CD  arifes  immediately 
from  the  upward  action  of  the  ropes  F  f  and  H  h ,  or 
the  upward  prefiions  of  the  blocks  E  and  G  ;  and  that 
the  office  of  the  weight  W  is  to  oblige  the  beam  to  op- 
pofe  this  ftrain.  Things  are  in  the  fame  ftate  in  refpeCl 
of  ftrain  as  if  a  block  were  fubftituted  at  D  for  the 
weight  W,  and  the  weights  e  and  g  were  hung  on  at 
E  and  G  ;  only  the  directions  will  be  oppofite.  The 
beam  tends  to  break  in  the  feClion  CD,  becaufe  the 
ropes  pull  it  upwards  at  E  and  G,  while  a  weight  W 
holds  it  down  at  C.  It  tends  to  open  at  D,  and  C 
becomes  the  centre  of  fra&ure.  The  ftrain  therefore  is 
the  fame  as  if  the  half  ED  were  fixed  in  the  wall,  and 
a  weight  equal  to  gy  that  is,  to  the  half  of  W,  were 
hung  on  at  G. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  a  beam  fupported  at  both 
ends,  but  not  fixed  there,  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
will  carry  twice  as  much  weight  as  it  can  carry  at  its 
extremity,  when  the  other  extremity  is  fall  in  a  wall. 

1  he  ftrain  occafioned  at  any  point  L  by  a  weight 
W,  hung  on  at  any  other  point  D,  is  =:  W  X 
DE 

gy  X  LG.  For  EG  is  to  ED  as  W  to  the  preffure 

occafioned  at  G.  This  would  be  balanced  by  fome 
weight  g  a&ing  over  the  pulley  h  ;  and  this  tends  to 
break  the  beam  at  L,  by  adfing  o;i  the  lever  GL.  The 
DE 

preffure  at  G  is  and  therefore  the  ftrain  at  L 

iW.p.LG. 

In  like  manner,  the  ftrain  occafioned  at  the  point 

DE 

D  by  the  weight  W  hung  on  there,  is  W  g-g  X  DG; 

which  is  therefore  equal  to  -i  W$  when  D  is  the  middle 
point. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  the  general  ftrain  on  the  beam 
arifing  from  one  weight,  is  proportionable  to  the  rec- 

,  r  ,  f  ,  ,  /r  W.DE.DG  . 

tangle  oi  the  parts  ot  the  beam,  (tor - gy -  is  as 

DE.DG),  and  is  greateft  when  the  load  is  laid  on  the 
.  middle  of  the  beam. 

We  alfo  fee,  that  the  ftrain  at  L,  by  a  load  at  D,  is 
equal  to  the  ftrain  at  D  by  the  fame  load  at  L.  And 
the  ftrain  at  L,  from  a  load  at  D,  is  to  the  ftrain 
by  the  fame  load  at  L  as  DE  to  LE.  Thefe  are  all 
very  obvious  corollaries  ;  and  they  Efficiently  inform 
us  concerning  the  ftrains  which  are  produced  on  any 
part  of  the  timber  by  a  load  laid  on  any  other  part. 

If  we  now  fuppofc  the  beam  to  be  fixed  at  the  two 
ends,  that  is,  hrmly  framed,  or  held  down  by  blocks 
at  I  and  K,  placed  beyond  E  and  G,  or  framed  into 
polls,  it  will  carry  twice  as  much  as  when  its  ends  were 
free*  For  fuppofe  it  fawn  through  at  CD  ;  the 
weight  W  hung  on  there  will  be  juft  fufficient  to  break 
it  at  E  and  G.  Now  reftore  the  connection  of  the  fee- 


tion' CD,  it  will  require  another  weight  W  to  break  it  R°of. 
there  at  the  fame  time.  ~*—y~***J 

Therefore,  when  a  rafter,  ox  any  piece  of  timber,  is 
firmly  connected  with  three  fixed  points  G,  E,  I,  it 
will  bear  a  greater  load  between  any  two  of  them  than 
if  its  connection  with  the  remote  point  were  removed  ; 
and  if  it  be  faftened  in  four  points,  G,  E,  I,  K,  it  will 
be  twice  as  ftrong  in  the  middle  part  as  without  the 
two  remote  connections. 

One  is  apt  to  expeCt  from  this  that  the  joift  of  a 
floor  will  be  much  ftrengthened  by  being  firmly  built  in 
the  wall.  It  is  a  little  ftrengthened  ;  but  the  hold  which 
can  thus  be  given  it  is  much  too  fhort  to  be  of  any 
fenfible  fervice  ;  and  it  tends  greatly  to  fhatter  the  wall, 
becaufe,  when  it  is  bent  down  by  a  load,  it  forces  up 
the  wall  with  the  momentum  of  a  long  lever.  Judici¬ 
ous  builders  therefore  take  care  not  to  bind  the  joifts 
tight  in  the  wall.  But  when  the  joifts  of  adjoining 
rooms  lie  in  the  fame  direClion,  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  make  them  of  one  piece.  They  are  then  twice  as 
ftrong  as  when  made  in  two  lengths. 

It  is  eafy  to  deduce  from  thefe  premiffes  the  ftrain  on  Inferences 
any  point  which  arifes  from  the  weight  of  the  beam  it- 
felf,  or  from  any  load  which  is  unifoimly  diffufed  over 
the  whole  or  any  part.  We  may  always  confider  the 
whole  of  the  weight  which  is  thus  uniformly  diffufed 
over  any  part  as  united  in  the  middle  point  of  that 
part  ;  and  if  the  load  is  not  uniformly  diffufed,  we  may 
ftill  fuppofe  it  united  at  its  centre  of  gravity.  Thus, 
to  know  the  ftrain  at  L  arifing  from  the  weight  of  the 
whole  beam,  we  may  fuppofe  the  whole  weight  accu¬ 
mulated  in  its  middle  point  D.  Alfo  the  ftrain  at  L* 
arifing  from  the  weight  of  the  part  ED,  is  the  fame  as 
if  this  weight  were  accumulated  in  the  middle  point  d 
of  ED  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  as  if  half  the  weight  of  ED 
were  hung  on  at  D.  For  the  real  ftrain  at  L  is  the 
upward  preffure  at  G,  a&ing  by  the  lever  GL.  Now 
call  the  weight  of  the  part  DE  e  ;  this  upward  preffure 
<1ft  eXd  E  ieX  DE 

Will  be  EG  ,  or  EG  . 

Therefore  the  ftrain  on  the  middle  of  a  beam,  ari¬ 
fing  from  its  own  weight,  or  from  any  uniform  load,  is 

ED 

the  weight  of  the  beam  or  its  load  X  gg,  X  DG;  that 

1S,  half  the  weight  of  the  beam  or  load  multiplied  or 
aCting  by  the  lever  DG  ;  for  ED  .  ( 

EG  ls  T‘ 

Alfo  the  ftrain  at  L,  arifing  from  the  weight  of  the 
beam,  or  the  uniform  load,  is  \  the  weight  of  the  beam 
or  load  aCling  by  the  lever  LG.  It  is  therefore  pro¬ 
portional  to  LG,  and  is  greateft  of  all  at  D.  There¬ 
fore  a  beam  of  uniform  ftrength  throughout,  uniformly 
loaded,  will  break  in  the  middle. 

It  is  of  importance  to  know  the  relation  between  Rela  ton 
the  ftrains  arifing  from  the  weights  of  the  beams,  0r^etwee.n 
from  any  uniformly  diffufed  load,  and  the  relative  ^{trains^ 
ftrength.  We  have  already  feen,  that  the  relative  and  th^re- 

/i  1  •  •C^  lative 

ltrength  is  T  yy,  where  m  is  a  number  to  be  difeo-  ftrength. 

vered  by  experiment  for  every  different  fpecies  of  mate¬ 
rials.  Leaving  out  every  circumltance  but  what  de¬ 
pends  on  the  dimenfionsof  the  beam,  viz.  d,  b>  and  we 

d1,  b 

fee  that  the  relative  ftrength  is  in  the  proportion  of  -y , 

3  N  z  that 


Roof 
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as  the  breadth  and  the  fquare  of  the  depth  tion  perpendicular  to  the  beam. 


Power  of  a 
beam  to 
tarry  a 


that  is 

diredtly  and  the  length  inverfely. 

Now,  to  confider  firft  the  {train  arifing  from  the 
weight  of  the  beam  itfelf,  it  is  evident  that  this  weight 
increafes  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  depth,  the 
breadth,  and  the  length  of  the  beam.  Therefore  its 
power  of  refilling  this  {train  mnft  be  as  its  depth  direct¬ 
ly,  and  the  fquare  of  its  length  inverfely.  To  confider 
this  in  a  more  popular  manner,  it  is  plain  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  breadth  makes  no  change  in  the  power  of  re¬ 
filling  the  aCtual  {train,  becaufe  the  load  and  the  abfo- 
lute  tlrength  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the 
breadth.  But  by  increafing  the  depth,  we  increafe  the 
relifting  feCtion  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  therefore 
the  number  of  relifting  fibres  and  the  abfolute  ftrength: 
but  we  alfo  increafe  the  weight  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion.  This  makes  a  compenfation,  and  the  relative 
ilrength  is  yet  the  fame.  But  by  increafing  the  depth, 
we  have  not  only  increafed  the  abfolute  ftrength,  but 
alfo  its  mechanical  energy  :  For  the  refiftance  to  frac¬ 
ture  is  the  fame  as  if  the  full  ftrength  of  each  fibre  was 
exerted  at  the  point  which  we  called  the  centre  of  ef¬ 
fort  ;  and  we  fliowed,  that  the  diftance  of  this  from  the 
tmderfide  of  the  beam  was  a  certain  portion  (a  half,  a 
third,  a  fourth,  &c.)  of  the  whole  depth  of  the  beam. 
This  diftance  is  the  arm  of  the  lever  by  which  the  cohe¬ 
sion  of  the  wood  may  be  fuppofed  to  aCt.  Therefore 
this  arm  of  the  lever,  and  confequently  the  energy  of 
the  reliftance,  increafes  in  the  proportion  of  the  depth 
of  the  beam,  and  this  remains  uncomperifated  by  any 
increafe  of  the  {train.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
power  of  the  beam  to  fuftain  its  own  weight  increafes 
in  the  proportion  of  its  depth.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  withftanding  a  given  {train  applied 
tit  its  extremity,  or  to  any  aliquot  part  of  its  length, 
is  diminifhed  as  the  length  increafes,  or  is  inverfely  as 
the  length  ;  and  the  {train  anting  from  the  weight 
of  the  beam  alfo  increafes  as  the  length.  Therefore 
the  power  of  refilling  the  {train  adtuully  exerted  on  it 
by  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of 
the  length.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  power  of  a 
beam  to  carry  its  own  weight,  varies  in  the  proportion 
of  its  depth  directly  and  the  fquare  of  its  length  in¬ 
verfely. 

As  this  {train  is  frequently  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
whole,  it  is  proper  to  confider  it  apart,  and  then  to  rec¬ 
kon  only  on  what  remains  for  the  fupport  of  any  extra¬ 
neous  load. 

In  the  next  place,  the  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  any 
bad  ^°aCl  w^llc^  uniformly  diffufed  over  its  length,  mnft 


o 

This  is  always  the 
any  manner  ;  but  in  roofs, 


uniformly  ke  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the  length :  for  the 


diffufed  o 
ver  ics 

length. 


power  of  withftanding  any  {train  applied  to  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  length  (which  is  the  cafe  here,  becaufe  the 
load  may  be  conceived  as  accumulated  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  the  middle  point  of  the  beam)  is  inverfely  as 
the  length  ;  and  the  attual  {train  is  as  the  length,  and 
therefore  its  momentum  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  length. 
Therefore  the  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  a  weight  uni¬ 
formly  diffufed  over  it,  is  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the 
length.  N.  B .  It  is  here  underftood,  that  the  uniform 
^3  is  °f  fome  determined  quantity  for  every  foot  of 

Effect  when  length,  fo  that  a  beam  of  double  length  carries  a 

the  action  double  load. 

•  oblique^  We  have  hitherto  fuPPofed  that  the  forces  which 
tend  to  break  a  beam  tranfverfely,  are  acting  in  a  direc- 


cafe  in  level  floors  loaded  in 
the  action  of  the  load  tending  to  break  the  rafters  is  ob¬ 
lique,  becaufe  gravity  always  adts  in  vertical  lines.  It 
may  alfo  frequently  happen,  that  a  beam  is  {trained  by 
a  force  acting  obliquely.  This  modification  of  the 
{train  is  eafily  difeuffed.  Suppofe  that  the  external 
force,  which  is  meafured  by  the  weight  W  in  fig.  i. 
adts  in  the  direction  A  W  inftead  of  AW.  DrawC  a 
perpendicular  to  A  w.  Then  the  momentum  of  this 
external  force  is  not  to  be  meafured  by  W  X  AC,  but 
by  W  X  a  C.  The  {train  therefore  by  which  the  fibres 
in  the  fedtion  of  fradture  DC  are  torn  afunder,  is  di¬ 
minifhed  in  the  proportion  of  CA  to  C  a>  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  CAJ, 
which  the  beam  makes  with  the  direction  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  force. 

To  apply  this  to  our  purpofe  in  the  moft  familiar 
manner,  let  AB  (fig.  3.)  bean  oblique  rafter  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  loaded  with  a  weight  W  fufpended  to  any  point 
C,  and  thereby  occalioning  a  {train  in  fome  part  D. 
We  have  already  feen,  that  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
ftrain  on  D  is  the  reaction  of  the  fupport  which  is  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  point  B.  The  rafter  may  at  prefent  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  lever,  fupported  at  A,  and  pulled  down  by 
the  line  CW.  This  occafions  a  preffure  on  B,  and  the 
fupport  adts  in  the  oppofite  diredtion  to  the  adtion  of 
the  lever,  that  is,  in  the  diredtion  B  b ,  perpendicular  to 
BA.  This  tends  to  break  the  beam  in  every  part. 

W  X  AE 

The  preffure  exerted  at  B  is  — — ,  AE  being  a 

horizontal  line.  Therefore  the  {train  at  D  will  be 
Wx  AE 

X  BD.  Had  the  beam  been  lying  horizon¬ 


Roof. 


AB 


tally,  the  ftrain  at  D,  from  the  weight  W  fufpended  at 

W.AC 

X  BD.  It  is  therefore  di- 


C,  would  have  been  — 


minifhed  in  the  proportion  of  AC  to  AE,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  cofine  of  the  elevation, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  the  fecant  of  elevation  to  the 
radius. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  law  of  diminution  of  the  ftrain 
is  the  fame  whether  the  {train  arifes  from  a  load  on  any 
part  of  the  rafter,  or  from  the  weight  of  the  rafter  it¬ 
felf,  or  from  any  load  uniformly  diffufed  over  its 
length,  provided  only  that  thefe  loads  adt  in  vertical 
lines. 

2* 

We  can  now  compare  the  ftrength  of  roofs  which  Strength  of 
have  different  elevations.  Suppofing  the  width  of  the  roofs  ha¬ 
building  to  be  given,  and  that  the  weight  of  a  fquare  v*n£ 
yard  of  covering  is  alfo  given.  Then,  becaufe  the  load^^com- 
on  the  rafter  will  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  with  pared, 
its  length,  the  load  on  the  flant-fide  BA  of  the  roof 
will  be  to  the  load  of  a  fimilar  covering  on  the  half  AF 
of  the  flat  roof,  of  the  fame  width,  as  AB  to  AF. 

But  the  tranfverfe  adtion  of  any  load  on  AB,  by  which 
it  tends  to  break  it,  is  to  that  of  the  fame  load  on  AF 
as  AF  to  AB.  The  tranfverfe  ftrain  therefore  is  the 
fame  on  both,  the  increafe  of  real  load  on  AB  being 
compenfated  by  the  obliquity  of  its  adtion.  But  the 
llrengths  of  beams  to  refill  equal  {trains,  applied  to  ii- 
milar  points,  or  uniformly  diffufed  over  them,  are  in¬ 
verfely  as  their  lengths,  becaufe  the  momentum  or  ener¬ 
gy  of  the  ftrain  is  proportional  to  the  length.  There- 
7  fore 
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Roof,  fore  the  power  of  AB  to  withftand  the  drain  to  which 

--v -  it  is  really  expofed,  is  to  the  power  of  AF  to  refill  its 

Ilrain  as  AF  to  AB.  If,  therefore,  a  rafter  AG  of  a 
ceitain  fcantling  is  jud  able  to  carry  the  roofing  laid 
on  it,  a  rafter  AB  of  the  fame  fcantling,  but  more 
elevated,  will  be  too  weak  in  the  proportion  of  AG  to 
AB.  Therefore  ileeper  roofs  require  llouter  rafters,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  equally  able  to  carry  a  roofing 
of  equal  weight  per  fquare  yard.  To  be  equally  Itrong, 
they  mull  be  made  broader,  or  placed  nearer  to  each 
other,  in  the  proportion  of  their  greater  length,  or  they 
mull  be  made  deeper  in  the  fubduplicate  proportion  of 
their  length.  The  following  eafy  conftruCtion  will  en¬ 
able  the  artift  not  familiar  with  computation  to  pro¬ 
portion  the  depth  of  the  rafter  to  the  dope  of  the  roof. 

Let  the  horizontal  line  af  (fig.  4.)  be  the  proper 
depth  of  a  beam  whofe  length  is  half  the  width  of  the 
building  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  would  make  it  fit  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  intended  tiling  laid  on  a  fiat  roof.  Draw  the 
vertical  line  f  by  and  the  line  a  b  having  the  elevation  of 
the  rafter;  make  a g  equal  to  af  and  deferibe  the  fe« 
micircle  bdg\  draw  a  ci  perpendicular  to  a  b,  a  d  is  the 
required  depth.  The  demonfiration  is  evident. 

We  have  now  treated  in  fufficient  detail  what  relates 
to  the  chief  drain  on  the  component  parts  of  a  roof, 
namely,  what  tends  to  break  them  tranfverfely  ;  and  we 
have  enlarged  more  on  the  fubjeCt  than  what  the  pre- 
fent  occafion  indifpenfably  required,  becaufe  the  propo- 
fitions  which  we  have  demonflrated  are  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  framings  of  carpentry,  and  are  even  of  great¬ 
er  moment  in  many  cafes,  particularly  in  the  condruc- 
tion  of  machines.  Thefe  confill  of  levers  in  various 
forms,  which  are  drained  tranfverfely  ;  and  fimilar  drains 
frequently  occur  in  many  of  the  fupporting  and  connec¬ 
ting-parts.  We  (hall  give  in  the  article  Timber  an 
account  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  by 
different  naturalids,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  abfolute 
ilrength  of  fome  of  the  materials  which  are  mod  gene¬ 
rally  framed  together  in  buildings  and  engines.  1  he 
ho ufe- carpenter  will  draw  from  them  abfolute  numbers, 
which  he  can  apply  to  his  particular  purpofes  by 
means  of  the  proportions  which  we  have  now  eda- 
25  blifhed. 

EfTed  of  We  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  the  other 
ft  rains  drains  to  which  the  parts  of  roofs  are  expofed,  in  con- 

prefTures,  fequence  of  the  fupport  which  they  mutually  give  each 
or  thrufls.  other,  and  the  prefl'ures  (or  thrujls  as  they  are  called  in 
the  language  of  the  ho  ufe  carpenter)  which  they  exert 
on  each  other,  and  on  the  walls  or  piers  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Let  a  beam  or  piece  of  timber  AB  (fig.  5.)  be  fuf- 
pended  by  two  lines  AC,  BD  ;  or  let  it  be  fupported 
by  two  props  AE,  BF,  which  are  perfectly  moveable 
round  their  remote  extremities  E,F,  or  let  it  red  on  the 
two  polilhed  plains  KAH,  LBM.  Moreover,  let  G 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  and  let  GN  be  a 
line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon.  The  beam  will  not  be  in  equilibriounlefs  the 
vertical  line  GN  either  paffes  through  P,  the  point  in 
which  the  directions  of  the  two  lines  AC,  BD,  or  the 
directions  of  the  two  props  EA,  FD,  or  the  perpendi¬ 
culars  to  the  two  planes  KAH,  LBM  interfeCt  each 
other,  or  is  parallel  to  thefe  directions.  For  the  fup- 
ports  given  by  the  lines  or  props  are  unquedionably  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths  ;  and  it  is  as  well 


known  in  mechanics  that  the  fupports  given  by  planes  Ro  f. 
are  exerted  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  thofe  planes 
in  .the  points  of  cuntaCt ;  and  we  know  that  the  weight 
of  the  beam  aCts  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  were  all 
accumulated  in  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  that  it  aCts 
in  the  direction  GN  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
Moreover,  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  between  three 
forces,  they  aie  aCting  in  one  plane,  and  their  direc¬ 
tions  are  either  parallel  or  they  pafs  through  one  point. 

The  fupport  given  to  the  beam  is  therefore  the  fame 
as  if  it  were  fufpended  by  two  lines  which  are  attached 
to  the  lingle  point  P.  We  may  alfo  infer,  that  the 
points  of  fufpenfion  C,  D,  the  points  of  fupport  E,  F, 
the  points  of  contaCt  A,  B,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
G,  are  all  in  one  vertical  plane. 

When  this  pofition  of  the  beam  is  didurbed  by  any 
external  force,  there  mud  either  be  a  motion  of  the 
points  A  and  B  round  the  centres  of  fufpenfion  C  and 
D,  or  of  the  props  round  thefe  points  of  fupport  E  and 
F,  or  a  Aiding  of  the  ends  of  the  beam  along  the  po- 
lifhed  planes  GH  and  IK ;  and  in  confequence  of  thefe 
motions  the  centre  of  gravity  G  will  go  out  of  its  place, 
and  the  vertical  line  GN  will  no  longer  pafs  through 
the  point  where  the  directions  of  the  f'upports  interfeCt 
each  other.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  rifes  by  this  mo¬ 
tion,  the  body  will  have  a  tendency  to  recover  its  form¬ 
er  pofition,  and  it  will  require  force  to  keep  it  away 
from  it.  In  this  cafe  the  equilibrium  may  be  faid  to 
be  Jlable ,  or  the  body  to  have  Jlabiiity .  But  if  the  centre 
of  gravity  defeends  when  the  body  is  moved  from  the 
pofition  of  equilibrium,  it  will  tend  to  move  dill  farther; 
and  iO  far  will  it  be  from  recovering  its  former  pofition,. 
that  it  will  now  fall.  This  equilibrium  may  be  called/ 
a  tottering  equilibrium .  Thefe  accidents  depend  on  the- 
lituations  of  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  ;  and  they* 
may  be  determined  by  confidering  the  fubjeCt  geome¬ 
trically.  It  does  not  much  mtered  us  at  prefent ;  it  is' 
rarely  that  the  equilibrium  of  fufpenfion  is  tottering,  or 
that  of  props  is  ftable.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  beam, 
were  fufpended  by  lines  from  the  point  P,  it  would/ 
have  dability,  for  it  would  fwing  like  a  pendulum  round. 

P,  and  therefore  would  always  tend  towards  the  pofi¬ 
tion  of  equilibrium.  The  interfeCtion  of  the  lines  of 
fupport  would  dill  be  at  P,  and  the  vertical  line  drawa 
thiough  the  centre  of  gravity,  when  in  any  other  fitua- 
tion,  would  be  on  that  fide  of  P  towards  which  this 
centre  has  been  moved.  Therefore,  by  the  rules  of 
pendulous  bodies,  it  tends  to  come  back.  This  would  be. 
more  remarkably  the  cafe  if  the  points  of  fufpenfion  CL 
and  D  be  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  point  P  with  the  points 
of  attachment  A  and  B ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  new  point  of 
interfeCtion  of  the  lines  of  fupport  would  fhift  to  the* 
oppofite  fide,  and  be  dill  farther  from  the  vertical  line- 
through  the  new  pofition  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  But. 
if  the  points  of  fulpenfion  and  of  attachment  are  on  op¬ 
pofite  lidcs  of  P,  the  new  point  of  interfeCtion  may  fhift 
to  the  fame  fide  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  lie  be¬ 
yond  the  vertical  line ;  in  this  cafe  the  equilibrium  is 
tottering.  It  is  ealy  to  perceive,  too,  that  if  the  equi-, 
librium  of  fufpenfion  from  the  points  C  and  D  be  dable^ 
the  equilibrium  on  the  props  AE  and  BF  mud  be  tot-  x 
tering.  It  is  not  necedary  for  our  prefent  purpofe  toe 
engage  more  particularly  in  this  difeudion. 

It  is  plain  that,  with  refpeCt  to  the  mere  momentary 
equilibrium,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  fupport  i>y 

threads* 


Roof. 
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threads,  or  props,  or  planes,  and  wc  may  fubttitute  the 
one  for  the  other.  We  fhall  find  this  fubflitution  ex¬ 
tremely  ufeful,  becaufe  we  eafily  conceive  diflind  no¬ 
tions  of  the  fupport  of  a  body  by  firings. 

Obferve  farther,  that  if  the  whole  figure  be  inverted, 
and  firings  be  fubflituted  for  props,  and  piops  for 
firings,  the  equilibrium  will  flill  obtain  :  for  by  com¬ 
paring  fig.  5.  with  fig.  6.  we  fee  that  the  vertical  line 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  will  pafs  through  the  in- 
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Or,  drawing  B  y  parallel  to  P  a  itoof. 

Weight  of  beam  )  fF>'  — v— 

Thrufl  at  A  >  are  proportional  to  <  B  y 
Thrufl  at  B  f_PB  a7 

It  cannot  be  difputed  that,  if  flrength  alone  be  confi-The  proper 
dered,  the  proper  form  of  a  roof  is  that  which  puts  therform  of  a 


whole  in  equilibrio,  fo  that  it  would  remain  in  that 


terfedion  of  the  two  firings  or  props $  and  this  is  all 
that  is  neceffary  for  the  equilibrium  ;  only  it  mull  be 
obferved  in  the  fubflitution  of  props  for  threads,  and 
of  threads  for  props,  that  if  it  be  done  without  invert¬ 
ing  the  whole  figure,  a  liable  equilibrium  becomes  a 
tottering  one,  and  vice  vtrfa . 

This  is  a  mofl  ufeful  propofition,  efpecially  to  the  un¬ 
lettered  artifati,  and  enables  him  to  make  a  p radical 
ufb  of  problems  which  the  greatefl  mechanical  geninfes 
have  found  no  eafy  talk  to  folve.  An  in  fiance  will 
fhow  the  extent  and  utility  of  it.  Suppofe  it  were  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  manfard  or  kirb  roof  whofe  width  is 
AB  (fig.  7.),  and  confuting  of  the  four  equal  rafters 
AC,  CD,  DE,  EB.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
its  beft  form  is  that  which  will  put  all  the  parts  in  equi- 
librio,  fo  that  no  ties  or  flays 'may  be  neceffary  for  op- 
pofing  the  unbalanced  thrufl  of  any  part  of  it.  Make 
a  chain  \c  deb  (fig.  8.)  of  four  equal  pieces,  loofely 
conneded  by  pin-joints,  round  which  the  parts  are  per¬ 
fedly  moveable.  Sufpeud  this  from  two  pins  a9bf  fix¬ 
ed  in  a  horizontal  line.  This  chain  or  fefloon  will  ar¬ 
range  itfelf  in  fuch  a  form  that  its  parts  are  in  equili¬ 
brio.  Then  we  know  that  if  the  figure  be  inverted,  it 
will  compofe  the  frame  or  trufs  of  a  kirb -roof  a  y  $  t  b, 
which  is  alfo  in  equilibrio,  the  thrufts  of  the  pieces  ba¬ 
lancing  each  other  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  mutual 
pulls  of  the  hanging  fefloon  1  c  <t  e  0  did.  If  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  height  dj  to  the  width  a  b  is  not  fuch  as 
pleafes,  let  the  pins  <7,  h  be  placed  nearer  or  more  di- 
ttant,  till  a  proportion  between  the  width  and  height  is 
obtained  which  pleafes,  and  then  make  the  figure 
ACDEB  fig.  7.  iimilar  to  it.  It  is  evident  that  this 
propofition  will  apply  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  form  of  an  arch  of  a  bridge  ;  but  this  is 
not  a  proper  place  for  a  farther  difeuffion. 

We  are  now  able  to  compute  all  the  thrufls  and  other 
preffures  which  are  exerted  by  the  parts  of  a  roof  on 
each  other  and  on  the  walls.  Let  AB  (fig.  9.)  be  a 
.beam  flanding  anyhow  obliquely,  and  G  its  centre  of 
gravity.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  ends  of  it  are  fup- 
ported  in  any  diredions  AC,  BD,  by  firings,  props, 
or  planes.  Let  thefe  diredions  meet  in  the  point  P  of 
the  vertical  line  PG  paffing  through  its  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity.  Through  G  draw  lines  Ga,  G  b  parallel  to  PB, 
PA.  Thefi 

The  weight  of  the  beam  1  r  PG 

The  preffure  or  thrufl  at  A  ^are  proportional  to  \  P  a 
The  preffure  at  B  )  t  P  b. 

For  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  between  three  forces, 
thefe  forces  are  proportional  to  the  Tides  of  a  triangle 
which  have  their  diredions. 

In  like  manner,  if  A^  be  drawn  parallel  to  P  b,  we 
Ihall  have 

Weight  of  the  beam  }  f  P  g 

Thrufl  on  A  >  proportional  to  <  PA 

Thrufl  on  B  j  £B g 


roof  is  that 

f  -  .  .  which  put$ 

fhape  although  all  the  joints  were  perfedly  loofe  or  the  whole 
flexible.  If  it  has  any  other  fhape,  additional  ties  or*n  e<lu‘fi- 
braces  are  neceffary  for  preferving  it,  and  the  parts  are  bna* 
unneceffarily  drained.  When  this  equilibrium  is  ob¬ 
tained,  the  rafters  which  compofe  the  roof  are  all  ading 
on  each  other  in  the  diredion  of  their  lengths ;  and  by 
this  action,  combined  with  their  weights,  they  fuftain 
no  drain  but  that  of  compreffion,  the  drain  of  all  others 
that  they  are  the  mod  able  to  redd.  We  may  conlider 
them  as  fo  many  indexible  lines  having  their  weights 
accumulated  in  their  centres  of  gravity.  But  it  will  al¬ 
low  an  eafier  invefligation  of  the  fubjed,  if  we  fuppofe 
the  weights  to  be  at  the  joints,  equal  to  the  real  verti¬ 
cal  preffures  which  are  exerted  on  thefe  points.  1'hefe 
are  very  eafily  computed:  for  it  is  plain,  that  the  weight 
of  the  beam  AB  (fig.  9.)  is  to  the  part  of  this  weight 
that  is  fupported  at  B  as  AB  to  AG.  Therefore,  if 
W  reprefent  the  weight  of  the  beam,  the  vertical  pref- 

AG  * 

fure  at  B  will  be  W  X  and  the  vertical  preffure 

BG 

at  A  will  be  W  X  In  like  manner,  the  prop  BF 

being  confidered  as  another  beam,  and  f  as  its  centre  of 
gravity  and  w  as  its  weight,  a  part  of  this  weight,  equal 

to  nv  X 


11 

BF’ 


is  fupported  at  B,  and  the  whole  vertical 

,/F 


w  X- 


And  thus  we 


AG 

preffure  at  B  is  W  X  w  ^ 

greatly  fimphfy  the  condrudion  of  the  mutual  thruds 
of  roof  frames.  We  need  hardly  obferve,  that  although 
thefe  preffures  by  which  the  parts  of  a  frame  fupport 
each  other  in  oppofition  to  the  vertical  adion  of  gravi¬ 
ty,  are  always  exerted  in  the  diredion  of  the  pieces, 
they  may  be  refolved  into  preffures  ading  in  any  other 
diredion  which  may  engage  our  attention. 

All  that  we  propofe  to  deliver  on  this  fubjed  at 
prefent  may  be  included  in  the  following  propofition. 

Let  ABCDE  (fig.  10.)  be  an  affemblage  ot  rafters 
in  a  vertical  plane,  refling  on  two  fixed  points  A  and 
E  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  perfedly  moveable  round  all 
the  joints  A ,  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  and  let  it  be  fuppofed  to  be 
in  equilibrio,  and  let  us  invelligate  what  adjuflment  of 
the  different  circumflances  of  weight  and  inclination  of 
its  different  parts  is  neceffary  for  producing  this  equili¬ 
brium. 

Let  F,  G,  H,  I,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
different  rafters,  and  let  thefe  letters  exp  re  Is  the  weights 
of  each.  Then  (by  what  has  been  faid  above)  the  weight 

AF 

which  preffes  B  diredly  downwards  is  F  X  -f-  G  X 

CG  .  ,  BG 

jrg.  The  weight  on  C  is  in  like  manner  G  X  -f. 

_ _  DH  ,  ,  ^  .  TT  CH  El 

H  X  Qjjj,  and  that  on  D  is  H  X  +  I  X  jjjr. 

Let  *\£<^Ebethe  figure  ABCDE  inverted,  in 
the  manner  already  deferibed.  It  may  be  conceived  as 
a  thread  fattened  at  A  and  E,  and  loaded  at  b}  c,  and 

d 
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of,  d  with  the  weights  which  are  really  prefling  on  B,  C, 
and  D.  It  will  arrange  itfelf  into  fuch  a  form  that  all 
will  be  in  equilibrio.  We  may  difcover  this  form  by 
means  of  this  fingle  confideration,  that  any  part  b  c  of 
the  thread  is  equally  ftretched  throughout  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  length.  Let  us  therefore  inveftigate  the 
proportion  between  the  weight  which  we  fuppofe  to 
be  pulling  the  point  b  in  the  vertical  direction  ^  to  the 
weight  <f,  which  is  pulling  down  the  point  d  in  a  fimilar 
manner.  It  is  evident,  that  fince  AE  is  a  horizontal 
line,  and  the  figures  A  be  and  ABCDE  equal  and 
fimilar,  the  lines  B  by  C  r,  D  d%  are  vertical.  Take  b f 
to  reprefent  the  weight  hanging  at  b.  By  ftretching 
tlie  threads  b  A  and  b  c  it  is  fet  in  oppofition  to  the  con¬ 
tradtile  powers  of  the  threads,  adting  in  die  directions 
b  A  and  b  c,  and  it  is  in  immediate  equilibrio  with  the 
equivalent  of  thefe  two  contradtile  forces.  Therefore 
make  bg  equal  to  b /,  and  make  it  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram  h  big.  It  is  evident  that  b  hyb  f,  are  the 
forces  exerted  by  the  threads  b  A,  b  c.  Then,  feeing 
that  the  diread  b  c  is  equally  ft  retched  in  both  direc¬ 
tions,  make  c  k  equal  to  b  l ;  c  k  is  the  contradtile  force 
which  is  excited  at  c  by  the  weight  which  is  hanging 
there.  Draw  kl  parallel  to  cd ,  and  Im  parallel  to  be . 
The  force  l  c  is  the  equivalent  of  the  contradtile  forces 
c  k,  cm ,  and  is  therefore  equal  and  oppoftte  to  the  force 
of  gravity  adting  at  C.  In  like  manner,  make  dn—c  my 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  ndpoy  having  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  o  d  for  its  diagonal.  Then  dn  and  dp  are  the 
contradtile  forces  excited  at  d,  and  the  weight  hanging 
there  muft  be  equal  to  od . 

Therefore,  the  load  at  b  is  to  the  load' at  d  as  bg  to 
d  o.  But  we  have  feen  that  the  comprefling  forces  at 
B,  C,  D  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  extending  forces  at 
b ,  r,  d.  Therefore  the  weights  at  B,  C,  D  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  compreflions,  a fe  equal  to  the  weights  at  by  c,  dy 
which  produce  the  extenftons.  Therefore  bg  :  do  rz 
„  AF  ^  CG  _  CH  T  El 
FXAB  +GxBC  :HxC1)  +  IXDE- 

Let  us  enquire  what  relation  there  is  between  this 
proportion  of  the  loads  upon  the  joints  at  B  and  D,  and 
the  angles  which  the  rafters  make  at  thefe  joints  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  horizon  or  the  plumb  lines. 
Produce  AB  till  it  cut  the  vertical  Cc  in  Qj  draw  BR 
parallel  to  CD,  and  BS  parallel  to  DE.  The  fimilarity 
of  the  figures  ABCDE  and  Abcd'E ,  and  the  fimi¬ 
larity  of  their  pofttion  with  refpedl  to  the  horizontal 
and  plumb  lines,  fhow,  without  any  further  demonftra- 
tion,  that  the  triangles  QCB  and  gb  i  are  fimilar,  and 
that  QB  :  BC  =  g  i  :  i  b  —  h  b  :  i  b.  Therefore  QJA 
is.  to  BC  as  the  contradtile  force  exerted  by  the  thread 
A  b  to  that  exerted  by  be ;  and  therefore  QB  is  to  BC 
as  the  compreflion  of  B  A  to  the  compreflion  on  BC 
(a).  Then,  becaufe  bi  is  equal  to  ck,  and  the  triangles 
CBR  and  chi  are  fimilar,  CB  :  BR  —  c  k  \  h  iy  — 
c  k  :  c  my  and  CB  is  to  BR  as  the  compreflion  on  CB 
to  the  compreflion  on  CD.  And,  in  like  manner,  be-~ 


caufe  c  m  =  d n,  we  have  BR  to  BS  as  the  compreflion  Roof 

on  DC  to  the  compreflion  on  DE.  Alfo  BR  :  RS  =  - -/y 

nd:do9  that  is,  as  the  compreflion  on  DC  to  the  load 
on  D.  Finally,  combining  all  thefe  ratios 
QC  :  CB  zzgb:bi9  = gbike 
CB:BR  =  hcih/,  =  kc:dn 
B  R  :  BS  zztidznozzdn:  no 
BS  :  RS  =  n  o  :  d  o  =r  n  o  :  d o9  we  have  finally 
QC  :  RS  g  b  :  o  d  =  Load  at  B  :  Load  at  D** 

Now 

QC  :  BC  =/,  QBC  ;/,  BQC,  =  /,  ABC  : /,  AB£- 
BC  :  BR  =  /,  BRC  : /,  BCR,  =  /CD  dzf9b  BC 
BR  :  11S  =/,  BSR  :  f,  RBS  =  /,  dD E  :J \  CDE  * 

Therefore 

QC:  RS  =/,  ABC./,  CD d. /,  dD E: /, CDE./,  AB  L 
Jy  U  BC. 

Or 

or.nc _ _ £CDE_ 

A1U./CBA  ‘  f,  d  DC.  4  ^  DE‘ 

That  is,  the  loads  on  the  different  joints  are  as  the  * 
fines  of  the  angles  at  thefe  joints  diredtiy,  and  as  the 
produdls  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  which  the  rafters  ' 
make  with  ‘the  plumb-lines  inversely. 

Or,  the  loads  are  as  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  the 
joints  diredlly,  and  as  the  produdls  of  the  cofines  of 
the  elevations  of  the  rafters  jointly. 

Or,  the  loads  at  the  joint9  are  as  the  fines  of  the 
angles  at  the  joints,  and  as  the  produdls  of  the  fe- 
cants  of  elevation  of  the  rafters  jointly ;  for  the  fe* 
cants  of  angles  are  inverfely  as  the  cofines. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  BT,  It  is  evident,  that 
if  this  be  confidered  as  the  radius  of  a  circle,  the 
lines  BQ^,  BC,  BR,  B  S  are  the  fecants  of  the  angles 
which  thefe  lines  make  with  the  horizon.  And  they 
are  alfo*  as  the  thrufts  of  thofe  rafters  to  which  they 
are  parallel.  Therefore,  the  thruft  which  any  rafter 
makes  in  its  own  diredtion  is  as  the  fecant  of  its  ele* 
vation. 

The  horizontal  thruft*  is  the  fame  at  all  the  angles 
For  it  =  k  *>  =  m  zr  n  *>  zz  p*»  Therefore  both  * 
walls  are  equally  preffed  out  by  the  weight  of  the  roof. 

We  can  find  its  quantity  by  comparing  it  with  the 
load  on  one  of  the  joints  : 

Thus,  QC  :  CB  =/,  ABC  :/,  AB£ 

BC  :  BT  =  Rad.  :/,  BCT,  =  Rad.  :/,  CB  b 
Thercfore,QC:BT=  Rad.  Xf  ABC  : /,  b  BAx/,  £BC  g  < 

It  deferves  remark,  that  the  lengths  of  the  beams  ie21gtfo  i 

do  not  affedl  either  the  proportion  of  the  load  at  ol  the 
the  different  joints,  nor  the  pofitioi*  of  the  rafters.  beams  de- 
This  depends  merely  on  the  weights  at  the -angles. ?n..  .. 
If  a  change  of  length  affedls'  the  weight,  this  indeed  at^hcT^  * 
affedls  the  form  alfo;  and  this  is  generally  the  cafe. angles- 
For  it  feldom  happens,  indeed  it  never  fhould  happen, 
that  the  weight  on  rafters  of  longer  bearing  are  not 
greater.  The  covering  alone  increafes  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  rafter. 

If  the  proportion  of  the  weights  at  B,  C,  and  D  > 

are 


(a)  This  proportion  might  have  been  fhown  diredlly  without  any  ufe  of  the  inverted  figure  or  confideration 
of  contradtile  forces ;  but  this  fubftitution  gives  diftindl  notions  of  the  mode  of  adting  even  to  perions  not 
much  converfant  in  i'uch  difquifitions  ;  and  we  vvifh  to  make  it  familiar  to  the  mind,  becauie  it  gives  an  eafy 
folution  of  the  moft  complicated  problems,  and  furnfthes  the  pradlical  carpenter,  who  has  little  c. cnee,  with 
folutions  of  the  moft  difticult  cafes  by  experiment.  A  feftoon,  as  we  called  it,  may  eafily  be  made  $  and 
we  are  certain,  that  the  forms  into  which  it  will  arrange  itfelf  are  models  of  perfedt  frames* 


ti^of 


*9 

Pra&ical 

inferences. 


30 
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mine  the 
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are  giver,  as  alfo  the  pofitien  of  any  two  of  the  lines, 
the  pofition  of  all  the  reft  is  determined. 

If  the  horizontal  diftances  between  the  angles  are 
all  equal,  the  forces  on  the  different  angles  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  verticals  drawn  on  the  lines  through 
thefe  angles  from  the  adjoining  angle,  and  the  thrufts 
from  the  adjoining  angles  are  as  the  lines  which  connedl 
them. 

If  the  rafters  themfelves  are  of  equal  lengths, 
the  weights  at  the  different  angles  are  as  thefe  ver¬ 
ticals  and  as  the  lecants  of  the  elevation  of  the  rafters 
jointly.  < 

This  proportion  is  very  fruitful  in  its  practical  con- 
fequences.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  it  contains  the 
whole  theory  of  the  conftru&ion  of  arches  ;  for  each 
ftone  of  an  arch  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  rafters 
of  this  piece  of  carpentry,  fince  all  is  kept  up  by  its 
mere  equilibrium.  We  may  have  an  opportunity  in 
fome  future  article  of  exhibiting  fome  very  elegant  and 
fimple  folutions  of  the  moft  difficult  cafes  of  this  im¬ 
portant  problem  ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  make  ufe 
of  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  for  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  roofs. 

We  mentioned  by  the  bye  a  problem  which  is  not 
unfrequent  in  practice,  to  determine  the  beft  form  of 
a  kirb-roof.  Mr  Couplet  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Paris  has  given  a  folution  of  it  in  an  elaborate  memoir 
in  1726,  occupying  feveral  lemmas  and  theorems. 

Let  AE  (fig.  11.)  be  the  width,  and  CF  the  height; 
it  is  required  to  conftruft  a  roof  ABCDE  whofe  raf¬ 
ters  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  are  all  equal,  and  which  fhall 
be  in  equilibrio. 

D  raw  CE,  and  bifedl  it  perpendicularly  in  H  by  the 
line  DHG,  cutting  the  horizontal  line  AE  in  G.  A- 
bout  the  centre  G,  with  the  diftance  GE,  deferibe  the 
circle  EDC.  It  muft  pafs  through  C,  becaufe  CH  is 
equal  to  HE  and  the  angles  at  H  are  equal.  Draw 
HK  parallel  to  FE,  cutting  the  circumference  in  K. 
Draw  CK,  cutting  GH  in  D.  Join  CD,  ED  ;  thefe 
lines  are  the  rafters  of  half  of  the  roof  required, 

We  prove  this  by  ffiowing,  that  the  loads  in  the 
angles  C  and  D  are  equal.  For  this  is  the,  proportion 
which  refults  from  the  equality  of  the  rafters,  and  the 
extent  of  furface  of  the  uniform  roofing  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  fupport.  Therefore  produce  ED  till  it 
meet  the  vertical  FC  in  N  ;  and  having  made  the  fide 
CBA  fimilar  to  CDE,  complete  the  parallelogram 
BCDP,  and  draw  DB,  which  will  bifeft  C  P  in  R, 
as  the  horizontal  line  K  H,  bife&s  CF  in  Draw 
KF,  which  is  evidently  parallel  to  DP.  Make  CS  per¬ 
pendicular  to  CF,  and  equal  to  FG;  and  about  S,  with 
the  radius  SF,  deferibe  the  circle  FKW.  It  muft  pafs 
through  K,  becaufe  SF  is  equal  to  C  G,  and  C  Qj= 
QF.  Draw  W  K,  W  S,  and  produce  B  C,  cutting 
ND  in  o. 

The  angle  WKF  at  the  circumference  is  one-half  of 
the  angle  W  S  F  at  the  centre,  and  is  therefore  equal  to 
WSC,  or  CGF.  It  is  therefore  double  of  the  angle 
CEF  or  ECS.  But  ECS  is  equal  to  ECD  and  DCS, 
and  ECD  is  one-half  of  NDC,  and  DCS  is  one-half 
of  DCO,  or  CD  P.  Therefore  the  angle  W  K  F  is 
equal  to  NDP,  and  WK  is  parallel  to  ND,  and  CF  is 
to  CW  as  CP  to  CN ;  and  CN  is  equal  to  CP.  But 
-it  has  been  ffiown  above,  that  C  N  and  C  P  are  as  the 


loads  upon  D  and  C.  Thefe  are  therefore,  equal,  and  Itcv.f. 
the  frame*  ABCDE  is  in  equilibrio. 

A  comparifon  of  this  folution  with  that  of  Mr  Coup¬ 
let  will  fhow  its  great  advantage  in  refpeH  of  fimplicity 
and  perfpicuity.  And  the  intelligent  reader  can  ealily 
adapt  the  conftru&ion  to  any  proporti©n  between  the 
rafters  A  B  and  B  C,  which  other  circumftances,  fuch 
as  garret-room,  &c.  may  render  convenient.  The  con- 
ftru&ion  muft  be  fuch  that  NC  may  be  to  CP  as  CD  to 
CD-fDE. 

- — — ♦  Whatever  proportion  of  AB  to  BC  is 

affumed,  the  point  D'  will  be  found  in  the  circumference 
of  a  femicircle  H'  D'  /j',  whofe  centre  is  in  the  line  CE, 
and  having  AB  :BC  =  CH':  HE,  z=  c  h' :  h>  E. — 

The  reft  of  the  couftnnftion  is  fimple. 

In  buildings  which  are  roofed  with  flate,  tyle,  or 
ffiingks,  the  circumftance  which  is  moft  likely  to  limit 
the  conftrinStion  is  the  Hope  of  the  upper  rafters  C  B, 

CD.  'Phis  muft  be  filfficient  to  prevent  the  penetration 
of  rain,  and  the  ftripping  by  the  winds.  The  only 
circumftance  left  in  our  choice  in  this  cafe  is  the  pro* 
portion  of  the  rafters  AB  and  BC.  Nothing  is  eafier 
than  making  NC  to  CP  in  any  deiired  proportion  when 
the  angle  BCD  is  given.  31 

We  need  not  repeat  that  it  is  always  a  defirable  thing  tn1^ 

to  form  a  trufs  for  a  roof  in  fueh  a  manner  that  it  ffiall  ai- 
be  in  equilibrio.  When  this  is  done,  the  whole  force  of  ways  be 
the  ftruts  and  braces  which  are  added  to  it  is  employed inequili* 
in  preferving  this  form,  and  no  part  is  expended  in  un^r*0, 
neceffary  ftrains.  For  we  muft  now  obferve,  that  the 
equilibrium  of  which  we  have  been  treating  is  always 
of  that  kind  which  we  called  the  tottering,  and  the  roof 
requires  ftays,  braces,  or  hanging  timbers,  to  give  it 
ftiffnefs,  or  keep  it  iri  fhape.  We  have  alfo  faid  enough 
to  enable  any  reader,  acquainted  with  the  moft  elemen¬ 
tary  geometry  and  mechanics,  to  compute  the  tranfverfe 
ftrains  and  the  thrufts  to  which  the  component  parts  of 
all  roofs  are  expofed.  32 

It  only  remains  now  to  fhow  the  general  maxims  byGenfra* 
which  all  roofs  muft  be  conftrudled,  and  the  circum-™^™*^ 
fiances  which  determine  their  excellence.  In  doing  this  roofs  muft 
we  fhall  be  exceedingly  brief,  and  alrnoft  content  our-l’e  conftruo 
felves  with  exhibiting  the  principal  forms,  of  which  thetc<i* 
endlefs  variety  of  roofs  are  only  flight  modifications. — 

We  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  account  of 
fuch  roofs  as  receive  part  of  their  fupport  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  walls,  but  confine  ourfelves  to  the  more  difficult 
problem  of  throwing  a  roof  over  a  wide  building,  with¬ 
out  any  intermediate  fupport  ;  becaufe  when  fuch  roofs 
are  conftru&ed  in  the  beft  manner,  that  is,  deriving  the 
greateft  poffible  ftrength  from  the  materials  employed, 
the  beft  conftru<!ftion  of  the  others  is  neceffarily  inclu¬ 
ded.  For  all  fuch  roofs  as  reft  on  the  middle  walls  are 
roofs  of  fmaller  bearing.  The  only  exception  deferving 
notice  is  the  roofs  of  churches,  which  have  aides  fepa- 
rated  from  the  nave  by  columns.  The  roof  muft  rife 
on  thefe.  But  if  it  is  of  an  arched  form  internally, 
the  horizontal  thrufts  muft  be  nicely  balanced,  that  they 
may  not  pufti  the  columns  alide.  33 

The  fimpleft  notion  of  a  roof-frame  is,  that  it  con-SImpleft 
fills  of  two  rafters  A  B  and  B  C  (fig.  12.),  meeting  *nj^f0n 
the  ridge  B. 

Even  this  fimple  form  is  fufceptible  of  better  and 
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Roof,  ivorfe.  We  have  already  feen,  that  when  the  weight 
~vm~  of  a  fquare  yard  of  covering  is  given,  a  deeper  roof 
requires  ftronger  rafters,  and  that  when  the  fcantling  of 
the  timbers  is  alfo  given,  the  relative  ftrength  of  a  rafter 
is  inverfely  as  its  length.  But  there  is  now  another  cir- 
cumftance  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  viz.  the  fupport 
which  one  rafter  leg  gives  to  the  other.  The  bell  form 
of  a  rafter  will  therefore  be  that  in  which  the  relative 
ftrength  of  the  legs,  and  their  mutual  fupport,  give  the 
greateft  produd.  Mr  Muller,  in  his  Military  Engineer , 
gives  a  determination  of  the  beft  pitch  of  a  roof,  which 
has  conliderable  ingenuity,  and  has  been  copied  into 
many  books  of  military  education  both  in  this  ifland 
and  on  the  continent.  Defcribe  on  the  width  A  C, 
fig.  13.  the  femicircle  AFC,  and  bifed  it  by  the  radius 
F  D.  Produce  the  rafter  A  B  to  the  circumference 
in  E,  join  EC,  and  draw  the  perpendicular  E  G. — 

Now  AB:  AD  =  AC:AE,  and  A  E  =  A  A  c, 

A  B 

and  AE  is  inverfely  as  AB,  and  may  therefore  repre- 
fent  its  ftrength  in  relation  to  the  weight  adually  lying 
on  it.  Alfo  the  fupport  which  CB  gives  to  AB  is  as 
CE,  becaufe  CE  is  perpendicular  to  A  B.  Therefore 
the  form  which  renders  A  E  X  E  C  a  maximum  feems 
to  be  that  which  has  the  greateft  ftrength.  But  A  C  : 

AE=EC:EG,  and  E  G= - — ,  and  is  there¬ 

fore  proportional  to  AE.EC.  Now  E  G  is  a  maximum 
when  B  is  in  F,  and  a  fquare  pitch  is  in  this  refped 
the  ftrongeft.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  con- 
flrudion  is  deduced  from  juft  principles.  There  is  an¬ 
other  ftrain  to  which  the  leg  A  B  is  expofed,  which  is 
not  taken  into  the  account.  This  arifes  from  the  curva¬ 
ture  which  ft  unavoidably  acquires  by  the  tranfverfe 
preffure  of  its  load.  In  this  ftate  it  is  prefled  in  its 
own  diredion  by  the  abutment  and  load  of  the  other 
leg.  The  relation  between  this  ftrain  and  the  refiftance 
of  the  piece  is  not  very  diftindly  known.  Euler  has 
given  a  differtation  on  this  fubjed  (which  is  of  great 
importance,  becaufe  it  affeds  polls  and  pillars  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  a  poll  of  ten  feet 
long  and  fix  inches  fquare  will  bear  with  great  fafety  a 
weight  which  would  crufh  a  poll  of  the  fame  fcantling 
and  20  feet  long  in  a  minute)  ;  but  his  determination 
has  not  been  acquiefced  in  by  the  firft  mathematicians. 
Now  it  is  in  relation  to  thefe  two  ftrains  that  the  ftrength 
of  the  rafter  fliould  be  adjufted.  The  finenefs  of  the 
fupport  given  by  the  other  leg  is  of  no  confequence,  if 
its  own  ftrength  is  inferior  to  the  ftrain.  The  force 
which  tends  to  crufh  the  leg  A  B,  by  comprefling  it  in 
its  curved  ftate,  is  to  its  weight  as  A  B  to  B  D,  as  is 
eafily  feen  by  the  comp ofltion  of  forces;  and  its  incurva¬ 
tion  by  this  force  has  a  relation  to  it,  which  is  of  intri¬ 
cate  determination.  It  is  contained  in  the  properties 
demonftrated  by  Bernoulli  of  the  elaftic  curve.  This 
determination  alfo  includes  the  relation  between  the  cur¬ 
vature  and  the  length  of  the  piece.  But  the  whole  of 
this  feemingly  Ample  problem  is  of  much  more  difficult 
inveftigation  than  Mr  Muller  was  aware  of ;  and  his 
rules  for  the  pitch  of  a  roof,  and  for  the  Tally  of  a  dock 
gate,  which  depends  on  the  fame  principles,  are  of  no 
value.  He  is,  however,  the  firft  author  who  attempted 
to  folve  either  of  thefe  problems  on  mechanical  princi¬ 
ples  fufceptible  of  precife  reafoning.  Belidor’s  folu- 
tions,  in  his  Architecture  Hydrau/tque ,  are  below  notice. 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II. 
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Reafons  of  economy  have  made  carpenters  prefer 
a  low  pitch  ;  and  although  this  does  diminifh  the  fup¬ 
port  given  by  the  oppofite  leg  falter  than  it  increafes 
the  relative  ftrength  of  the  other,  this  is  not  of  mate¬ 
rial  confequence,  becaufe  the  ftrength  remaining  in  the 
oppofite  leg  is  Hill  very  great ;  for  the  fupporting  leg 
is  ading  againlt  compreffion,  in  which  cafe  it  is  vaftly 
ftronger  than  the  fupported  leg  ading  againft  a  tranf¬ 
verfe  ftrain.  ^ 

But  a  roof  of  this  fimplicity  will  not  do  in  moll  cafes.  Thruft’  or* 
There  is  no  notice  taken  in  its  conftrudion  of  the  thruftthe  walr*» 
which  it  exerts  on  the  walls.  Now  this  is  the  ftrain 
which  is  the  moll  hazardous  of  all.  Our  ordinary  walls, 
inftead  of  being  able  to  refill  any  confiderable  ftrain 
prefling  them  outwards,  require,  in  general,  fome  ties 
to  keep  them  on  foot.  When  a  perfon  thinks  of  the 
thinnefs  and  height  of  the  walls  of  even  a  llrong  houfe, 
he  will  be  furprifed  that  they  are  not  blown  down  by 
any  ftrong  puff  of  wind.  A  wall  of  three  feet  thick, 
and  60  feet  high,  could  not  withlland  a  wind  blowing 
at  the  rate  of  30  feet  per  fecond  (in  which  cafe  it  ads 
with  a  force  confiderably  exceeding  two  pounds  on  every 
fquare  foot),  if  it  were  not  ftiffened  by  crofs  walls,  joilts, 
and  roof,  which  all  help  to  tie  the  different  parts  of  the 
building  together.  ^ 

A  carpenter  is  therefore  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid  How  avoid- 
'every  horizontal  thruft,  or  to  oppofe  them  by  other  ed* 
forces.  And  this  introduces  another  effential  part  into 
the  conftrudion  of  a  roof,  namely  the  tie  or  beam  A  C, 

(fig.  14.),  laid  from  wall  to  wall,  binding  the  feet  A 
and  C  of  the  rafters  together.  This  is  the  foie  office  of 
the  beam;  and  it  fhould  be  confldered  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  tiring  to  prevent  the  roof  from  pufhing  out  the 
wails.  It  is  indeed  ufed  for  carrying  the  ceiling  of  the 
apartments  under  it ;  and  it  is  even  made  to  fupport  a 
flooring.  But,  confldered  as  making  part  of  a  roof,  it 
is  merely  a  firing  ;  and  the  ftrain  which  it  withftands 
tends  to  tear  its  parts  afunder.  It  therefore  ads  with 
its  whole  abfolute  force,  and  a  very  fmall  fcantling  would 
fuffice  if  we  could  contrive  to  fallen  it  firmly  enough  to 
the  foot  of  the  rafter.  If  it  is  of  oak,  we  may  fafely 
fubjed  it  to  a  ftram  of  three  tons  for  every  fquare  inch 
of  its  fedion.  And  fir  will  fafely  bear  a  drain  of  two 
tons  for  every  fquare  inch.  But  we  are  obliged  to  give 
the  tie-beam  much  larger  dimenfions,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  connect  it  with  the  foot  of  the  rafter  by  a  mor- 
tife  and  tenon.  Iron  ftraps  are  alfo  frequently  added* 

By  attending  to  this  office  of  the  tie-beam,  the  judici~ 
ous  carpenter  is  direded  to  the  proper  form  of  the  mor- 
tife  and  tenon  and  of  the  ftrap.  We  fhall  confider  both 
of  thftfe  in  a  proper  place,  after  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  various  ftrains  at  the  joints  of  a  roof. 

Thefe  large  dimenfions  of  the  tie-beam  allow  us  to 
load  it  with  the  ceilings  without  any  rifle,  and  even  to 
lay  floors  on  it  with  moderation  and  caution.  But 
when  it  has  a  great  bearing  or  fpan,  it  is  very  apt  to 
bend  downwards  in  the  middle,  or,  as  the  workmen  term 
it,  to  fway  or  fwag  $  and  it  requires  a  fupport.  The 
queftion  is,  where  to  find  this  fupport  ?  What  fixed 
points  can  we  find  with  which  to  conned  the  middle  of 
the  tie-beam  ?  Some  ingenious  carpenter  thought  of 
fufpending  it  from  the  ridge  by  a  piece  of  timber  B  D 
(fig.  15.),  called  by  our  carpenters  the  king-pojl.  It 
muft  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  great  ingenuity 
in  this  thought.  It  was  alfo  perfedly  juft.  For  the 
weight  of  the  rafters  B  A,  BC  tends  to  make  them  fly 
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out  at  the  Foot.  This  is  prevented  by  the  tie-beam,  and 
this  excites  a  preffure,  by  which  they  tend  to  comprefs 
each  other.  Suppofe  them  without  weight,  and  that  a 
great  weight  is  laid  on  the  ridge  B.  This  can  be  fup- 
ported  only  by  the  butting  of  the  rafters  in  their  own 
directions  A  B  and  C  B,  and  the  weight  tends  to  com¬ 
prefs  them  in  the  oppolite  directions,  and,  through  their 
intervention,  to  ilretch  the  tie-beam.  If  neither  the 
rafters  can  be  compreffed,  nor  the  tie-beam  ilretch  ed,  it 
is  plain  that  the  triangle  ABC  mu  ft  retain  its  fhape, 
and  that  B  becomes  a  fixed  point,  very  proper  to  be 
ufed  as  a  point  of  fufpenfion.  To  this  point,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  tie-beam  fufpended  by  means  of  the  king- 
poft.  A  common  fpe&ator,  unacquainted  with  carpen¬ 
try,  views  it  very  differently,  and  the  tie-beam  appears 
to. him  to  carry  the  roof.  The  king-poft  appears  a  pil¬ 
lar  refting  on  the  beam,  whereas  it  is  really  a  living  ;  and 
an  iron-rod  of  one-fixteenth  of  the  lize  would  have  done 
juft  as  well.  The  king-poft  is  fometimes  mortifed  into 
the  tie-beam,  and  pins  put  through  the  joint,  which 
gives  it  more  the  look  of  a  pillar  with  the  roof  refting 
on  it.  This  does  well  enough  in  many  cafes.  But  the 
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with  two  Hoping  Tides.  They  are  fometimes  formed 
with  a  double  Hope,  and  are  called  klrb  or  manfarde  " 
roofs .  They  fometimes  have  a  valley  in  the  middle, 
and  are  then  called  M  roofs.  Such  roofs  require  ano¬ 
ther  piece  which  may  be  called  the  trufs  beam,  becaufe 
all  fucli  frames  are  called  trujes ,  probably  from  the 
Trench  word  troujfe,  becaufe  fuch  roofs  are  like  por¬ 
tions  of  plain  roofs,  troujfes  or  ihortened. 

A  fiat-topped  roof  is  thus  conftrudxed.  Suppofe 
the  three  rafters  AB,  BC,  CD  (fig.  18.)  of  which  AB 
and  CD  are  equal,  and  BC  horizontal.  It  is  plain 
that  they  will  be  in  equilibrio,  and  the  roof  have  no 
tendency  to  go  to  either  fide.  The  tie  beam  AD 
witliflands  the  horizontal  thrufts  of  the  whole  frame, 
and  the  two  rafters  AB  and  CD  are  each  prefled  in 
their  own  dire&ions  in  confequence  of  their  butting 
with  the  middle  rafter  or  trufs-beam  BC.  It  lies  be¬ 
tween  them  like  the  keyftone  of  an  arch.  They  lean 
towards  it,  and  it  refts  on  them.  The  preffure 
which  the  trufs-beam  and  its  load  excites  on  the 
two  rafters  is  the  very  fame  as  if  the  rafters  were  pro¬ 
duced  till  they  meet  in  G,  and  a  weight  were  laid  on 
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belt  method  is  to  conned  them  by  an  iron  ftrap,  like  a  .  thefe  equal  to  that  of  BC  and  its  load.  If  therefore 
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ftirrup,  which  is  bolted  at  its  upper  ends  into  the 
king-poft,  and  paffes  round  the  tie-beam.  In  this  way 
a  fpace  is  commonly  left  between  the  end  of  the  king- 
poft  and  the  upper  fide  of  the  tie-beam.  Here  the 
beam  plainly  appears  hanging  in  the  ftirrup  ;  and  this 
method  allows  us  to  reftore  the  beam  to  an  exad  level, 
when  it  has  funk  by  the  unavoidable  compreflion  or 
other  yielding  of  the  parts.  The  holes  in  the  fides  of 
the  iron  ftrap  are  made  oblong  inftead  of  round  ;  and 
the  bolt  which  is  drawn  through  all  is  made  to  taper 
on  the  under  fide ;  fo  that  driving  it  farther  draws  the 
tie-beam  upwards.  A  notion  of  this  may  be  formed 
by  looking  at  fig.  16.  which  is  a  fedion  of  the  polt 
and  beam. 

It  requires  confiderablc  attention,  however,  to  make 
this  fufpenfion  of  the  tie-beam  fufficiently  firm.  The 
top  of  the  king-poft  is  cut  into  the  form  of  the  arch- 
iloue  of  a  bridge,  and  the  heads  of  the  rafters  are  firm¬ 
ly  mortifed  into  this  projetling  part.  Thefe  projec¬ 
tions  are  called  joggles,  and  are  formed  by  working 
the  king -poll  out  of  a  much  larger  piece  of  timber,  and 
cutting  oft  the  unneceftary  wood  from  the  two  fides  ; 
and,  left  all  this  fiiould  not  be  fiifftcient,  it  is  ufual 
in  great  works  to  add  an  iron-plate  or  ftrap  of  three 
branches,  which  are  bolted  into  the  heads  of  the  king- 
poft  and  rafters. 

The  rafters,  though  not  fo  long  as  the  beam,  feem  to 
Hand  as  much  in  need  of  fomething  to  prevent  their 
bending,  for  they  carry  the  weight  of  the  covering. — 
This  cannot  be  done  by  fufpenfion,  for  we  have  no 
fixed  points  above  them  :  But  we  have  now  got  a  very 
firm  point  of  fupport  at  the  foot  of  the  king-poft. — 
Braces,  or  ft  ruts,  ED,  F  D,  (fig.  1 7.),  are  put  un¬ 
der  the  middle  of  the  rafters,  where  they  are  (lightly 
mortifed,  and  their  lower  ends  are  firmly  mortifed  into 
joggles  formed  on  the  foot  of  the  king-poft.  As  thefe 
braces  are  very  powerful  in  their  refinance  to  compref- 
fion,  and  the  king-poft  equally  fo  to  refill  extenfion,  the 
points  E  and  F  may  be  confklered  as  fixed  ;  and  the 
rafters  being  thus  reduced  to  half  their  former  length, 
Conftruc-  ^ave  now  ^our  times  t^leir  former  relative  ftrength. 
tion  of  flat-  Roofs  do  not  always  confill  of  two  Hoping  fides  meet- 
topped  ing  H  a  ridge.  They  have  fometimes  a  fiat  on  the  top, 


the  trufs-beam  is  of  a  fcantling  fufficient  for  carrying 
its  own  load,  and  withflanding  the  compreflion  from 
the  two  rafters,  the  roof  will  be  equally  ftrong  (while  it 
keeps  its  lhape)  as  the  plain  roof  AGD  fumifhed  with 
king-poft  and  braces.  We  may  conceive  this  ano¬ 
ther  way.  Suppofe  a  plain  roof  AGD,  without  braces 
to  fupport  the  middle  B  and  C  of  the  rafters.  Then 
-let  a  beam  BC  be  put  in  between  the  rafters,  butting 
upon  little  notches  cut  in  the  rafters.  It  is  evident 
that  this  mull  prevent  the  rafters  from  bending  down¬ 
wards,  becaufe  the  points  B  and  C  cannot  defeend,  mo¬ 
ving  round  the  centres  A  and  D,  without  Ihorteuing 
the  diftance  BC  between  them.  This  cannot  be 
without  comprefting  the  beam  BC.  It  is  plain  that 
B  C  may  be  wedged  in,  or  wedges  driven  in  between 
its  ends  B  and  C  and  the  notches  in  which  it  is 
lodged.  Thefe  wedges  may  be  driven  in  till  they  even 
force  out  the  rafters  GA  and  GD.  Whenever  this 
happens,  all  the  mutual  preffure  of  the  heads  of  thefe 
rafters  at  G  is  taken  away,  and  the  parts  GB  and  GC 
may  be  cut  away,  and  the  roof  ABCD  will  be  as  ftrong 
as  the  roof  AGD  furnifhed  with  the  king-poft  and 
braces,  becaufe  the  trufs-beam  gives  a  fupport  of  the 
fame  kind  at  B  and  C  as  the  brace  would  have  done. 

But  this  roof  ABCD  would  have  no  firmnefs  of 
fhape.  Any  addition  of  weight  on  one  fide  would  de- 
flroy  the  equilibrium  at  the  angle,  would  deprefs  that 
angle,  and  caufe  the  oppofite  one  to  rife.  To  give  it 
ftiffnefs,  it  mull  either  have  ties  or  braces,  or  fome¬ 
thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  Fhe  ufual  me¬ 
thod  of  framing  is  to  -make  the  heads  of  the  rafters 
butt  on  the  joggles  of  two  ftde-polts  BE  and  CF,  while 
the  trufs-beam,  or  ftrut  as  it  is  generally  termed  by 
the  carpenters,  is  mortifed  fquare  into  the  infide  of 
the  heads.  The  lower  ends  E  and  F  of  the  fule-pofts 
are  connected  with  the  tie-beam  either  by  mortifes  or 
ftraps. 

This  conftru&ion  gives  firmnefs  to  the  frame  ;  for 
the  angle  B  cannot  defeend  in  confequence  of  any  ine¬ 
quality  of  preffure,  without  forcing  the  other  angle  C 
to  rife.  This  it  cannot  do,  being  held  down,  by  the 
poll  CF.  And  the  fame  conftru&ion  fortifies  the  tie- 
beam,  which  is  now  fufpended  at  the  points  E  and  F 

from 
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Roof,  from  the  points  B  and  C,  whofe  firmnefs  we  have  juft 
now  fhown. 

3  are  But  though  tlits  roof  may  be  made  abundantly 
!t  fo  ftrong,  it  is  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  the  plain  roof  AGD 
on?  as  of  the  fame  fcantiing.  The  compreffion  which  BC 
j  2  Piam  mud  fuftain  in  order  to  give  the  fame  fupport  to  the 
rafters  at  B  and  C  that  was  given  by  braces  properly 
placed,  is  confiderably  greater  than  the  compreffion 
of  the  braces.  And  this  llrain  is  an  addition  to  the 
tranfverfe  (train  which  BC  gets  from  its  own  load. 
Alfo  this  form  neceflarily  expofes  the  tie-beam  to  crofs 
(trains.  If  BE  is  mortifed  into  the  tie-beam,  then  the 
(train  which  tends  to  deprefs  the  angle  ABC  preffes 
on  the  tie-beam  at  E  tranfverfely,  while  a  contrary 
(train  a6ts  on  F,  pulling  it  upwards.  Thefe  (trains 
however  are  fmall ;  and  this  conftruXion  is  frequently 
ufed,  being  fufceptible  of  fufficient  (treogth,  without 
much  increafe  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  timbers  ;  and 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  giving  free  room  in  the 
garrets.  Were  it  not  for  this,  there  is  a  much  more  per- 
feX  form  reprefented  in  fig.  19.  Here  the  two  pods 
BE,  CF  are  united  below.  All  tranfverfe  aXion  on 
the  tie-beam  is  now  entirely  removed.  We  are  almoit 
difpofed  to  fay  that  this  is  the  ftrongeft  roof  of  the 
fame  width  and  (lope  :  for  if  the  iron  (Irap  which 
conneXs  the  pieces  BE,  CF  with  the  tie-beam  have 
a  large  bolt  G  through  it,  confining  it  to  one  point  of 
the  beam,  there  are  five  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  G,  which 
cannot  change  their  places,  and  there  is  no  tranfverfe 
drain  in  any  of  the  connexions. 

When  the  dimenfions  of  the  building  are  very  great, 
fo  that  the  pieces  AB,  BC,  CD,  would  be  thought 
too  weak  for  withdanding  the  crofs  drains,  braces  may 
be  added  as  is  expreffed  in  fig.  18.  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  reader  will  obferve  that  it  is  not  meant  to  leave 
the  top  flat  externally  :  it  muft  be  raifed  a  little  in  the 
middle  to  (hoot  off  the  rain.  But  this  mud  not  be 
done  by  incurvating  the  beam  BC.  This  would  foon 
be  crufhed,  and  fpring  upwards.  The  (lopes  mud  be 
given  by  pieces  of  timber  added  above  the  drutting 
39  beam. 

Members  And  thus  we  have  completed  a  frame  of  a  roof.  It 
'  f  which  confifts  of  thefe  principal  members  :  The  rafters,  which 
I  he  fram  e  arc  immediately  loaded  with  the  covering;  the  tie-beam, 
onfifls°  which  withffands  the  horizontal  thrud  by  which  the 

9  roof  tends  to  fly  out  below  and  pufli  out  the  walls  ; 

the  king'-pods,  which  hang  from  fixed  points  and  ferve 
to  uphold  the  tie-beam,  and  alfo  to  afford  other  fixed 
points  on  which  we  may  red  the  braces  which  fupport 
the  middle  of  the  rafters  ;  and  ladly  the  trufs  or  flrut- 
ting-beam,  which  ferves  to  give  mutual  abutment  to 
the  different  parts  which  are  at  a  didance  from  each 
ether.  The  rafters,  braces,  and  trades  are  expofed  to 
compreffion,  and  mud  therefore  have  not  only  cohefion 
but  diffnefs.  For  if  they  bend,  the  prodigious  com- 
preffions  to  which  they  are  fubjeXed  would  quickly 
crufh  them  in  this  bended  date.  The  tie-beams  and 
king-pods,  if  performing  no  other  office  but  fupport- 
ing  the  roof,  do  not  require  diffnefs,  and  their  places 
might  be  fupplied  by  ropes,  or  by  rods  of  iron  of 
one-tenth  part  of  the  (edion  that  even  the  fmalled 
oak  dretclier  requires.  Thefe  members  require  no 
greater  dimenfions  than  what  is  neceffary  for  giving 
fufficient  joints,  and  any  more  is  a  needlefs  expence  and 
load  All  rood,  however  complic  ated,  conffd  of  thefe 
effential  parts,  and  if  pieces  of  timber  are  to  be  feen 


which  perform  none  of  thefe  offices,  they  mud  be  pro-  Rcc>f. 
nounced  ufelefs,  and  they  are  frequently  hurtful,  by  — 
producing  crofs  drains  in  fome  other  piece.  In  a  roof 
properly  conftruXed  there  (hould  be  no  fuch  drains. 

All  the  timbers,  except  thofe  which  immediately  carry 
the  covering,  (hould  be  either  pufhed  or  drawn  in  the 
direXion  of  their  length.  And  this  is  the  rule  by 
which  a  roof  fhogld  always  be  examined.  43 

Thefe  effential  parts  are  fufceptible  of  numberlefs  com-  4,re  ddep* 
binations  and  varieties.  But  it  is  a  prudent  maxim  to 
make  the  conftruXion  as  Ample,  and  confiding  of  as  few  comr,ina_ 
parts,  as  poffible.  We  are  lefs  expofed  to  the  imperfec-  tions  and 
tions  of  workmanflaip,  fuch  as  loofe  joints,  See.  Another  varieties, 
effential  harm' arifes  from  many  pieces,  by  the  compref¬ 
fion  and  the  (hrinking  of  the  timber  in  the  crofs  di- 
re&ion  of  the  fibres.  The  effeX  of  this  is  equivalent 
to  the  (hortening  of  the  piece  which  butts  on  the  joint. 

This  alters  the  proportions  of  the  (ides  of  the  triangle 
on  which  the  (hape  of  the  whole  depends.  Now  in  a 
roof  fuch  as  fig.  18.  there  is  twice  as  much  of  this  as 
in  the  plain  pent  roof,  becaufe  there  are  two  pods. 

And  when  the  direXion  of  the  butting  pieces  is  very 
oblique  to  the  aXion  of  the  load,  a  fmall  (hrinking  per¬ 
mits  a  great  change  of  fhape.  Thus  in  a  roof  of  what 
is  called  pediment  'pitch,  where  the  rafters  make  ail 
angle  of  30  degrees  with  the  horizon,  half  an  inch 
compreffion  of  the  king-pod  will  produce  a  fagging  of 
an  inch,  and  occafion  a  great  drain  on  the  tie-beam  if 
the  pods  are  mortifed  into  it.  I11  fig.  2.  of.  the  roofs 
in  the  article  Architecture,  half  an  inch  (hrinking  Plate 
of  each  of  the  two  pods  will  allow  the  middle  to  fagg  XLVUf, 
above  five  inches.  Fig.  l.  of  the  fame  plate  is  faulty 
in  this  refpeX,  by  cutting  the  drutting-beam  in  the 
middle.  The  drutting-beam  is  thus  (hortened  by  three 
fhrinkings,  while  there  is  but  one  to  (horten  the  rafters. 

The  confequence  is,  that  the  trufs  which  is  included 
within  the  rafters  will  fagg  away  from  them,  and  then 
they  mud  bend  in  the  middle  till  they  again  red  on  this 
included  trufs.  This  roof  is,  however,  condruXed  on 
the  whole  on  good  principles,  and  we  adduce  it  only  to 
(how  the  advantages  of  fimplicity.  This  cutting  of 
the  truffing-beam  is  unavoidable,  if  we  would  preferve  the 
king-pod.  But  we  are  in  doubt  whether  the  fervice 
performed  by  it  in  this  cafe  will  balance  the  inconveni¬ 
ence.  It  is  employed  only  to  fupport  the  middle  of 
the  upper  half  of  each  rafter,  which  it  does  but  imper- 
feXly,  becaufe  the  braces  and  drut  mud  be  cut  half 
through  at  their  eroding  :  if  thefe  joints  are  made  tight, 
as  a  workman  would  wifli  to  do,  the  fettling  of  the  roof 
will  caufe  them  to  woik  on  each  other  croffwife  with 
infnperable  force,  and  w iH  undoubtedly  drain  them  ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

This  method  of  including  a  trufs  within  the  rafters 
of  a  pent  roof  is  a  very  confiderable  addition  to  the  art 
of  carpentry.  But  to  infure  its  full  effeX,  it  (hould  al¬ 
ways  be  executed  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  fig.  1. 

Plate  XLVI1I.  with  butting  rafters  under  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones,  butting  on  joggles  in  the  heads  of  the  pods. 

Without  this  the  ftrut-beam  is  hardly  of  any  fervice. 

We  would  therefore  recommend  fig.  20.  as  a  proper  pjate 
conftruXion  of  a  truffed  roof,  and  the  king-pod  which  CCCCXL; 
is  placed  in  it  may  be  employed  to  fupport  the  upper 
part  of  the  rafters*  and  alfo  for  preventing  the  ftrut- 
beam  from  bending  .in  either  direXion.in  confequence 
of  its  great  compreffion.  It  will  alfo  give  a  fufpenfion 
for  the  great  burdens  which  are  fometimes  neceffary  in 
3  O  2  a 
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a  theatre.  The  machinery  has  no  other  firm  points  to 
which  it  can  be  attached  ;  and  the  portion  of  the  iingle 
rafters  which  carry  this  king-poft  are  but  fhort,  and 
therefore  may  be  confiderably  loaded  with  fafety. 

We  obferve  in  the  drawings  which  we  fometimes 
have  of  Chinefe  buildings,  that  the  trufiing  of  roofs  is 
underflood  by  them.  Indeed  they  mull  be  very  expe¬ 
rienced  carpenters.  We  fee  wooden  buildings  run  up 
to  a  great  height,  which  can  be  fupported  only  by  fnch 
trufiing.  One  of  thefe  is  fk etched  in  fig.  21.  There 
are  fome  very  excellent  fpecimcns  to  be  feen  in  the 
buildings  at  Deptford,  belonging  to  the  vidlualling- 
office,  ufually  called  the  Red  Houfey  which  were  ere£led 
about  the  year  17 88,  and  we  believe  are  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Mr  James  Arrow  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
one  of  the  mod  intelligent  artifts  in  this  kingdom. 

Thus  have  we  given  an  elementary,  but  a  rational  or 
;  fcientific,  account  of  this  important  part  of  the  art  of 
carpentry.  It  is  fuch,  that  any  pradlitioner,  with  the 
tronbleof  a  little  refle£lion,  mayalways  proceed  with  con¬ 
fidence,  and  without  reding  any  part  of  his  pra£lice  on  the 
vague  notions  which  habit  may  have  given  him  of  the 
ftrength  and  fnpports'of  timbers,  and  of  their  manner  of 
a&ing.  That  thefe  frequently  miflead,  is  proved  by  the 
mutual  criticifms  which  are  frequently  publiflied  by  the 
rivals  in  the  profefiion.  They  have  frequently  fagacity 
enough  (for  it  can  feldom  be  called  fcience)  to  point 
out  glaring  blunders  ;  and  any  perfon  who  will  look  at 
fome  of  the  performances  of  Mr  Price,  Mr  Wyatt,  Mr 
Arrow,  and  others  of  acknowledged  reputation,  will 
readily  fee  them  didinguifhable  from  the  works  of  infe¬ 
rior  artids  by  fimplicity  alone.  A  man  without  prin¬ 
ciples  is  apt  to  confider  an  intricate  condrudlion  as  inge¬ 
nious  and  effe&ual ;  and  fuch  roofs  fometimes  fail  merely 
by  being  ingenioufly  loaded  with  timber,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  dill  by  the  wrong  a&ion  of  fome  ufelefs  piece, 
which  produces  drains  that  are  tranfverfe  to  other 
pieces,  or  which,  by  rendering  fome  points  too  firm, 
caufe  them  to  be  deferted  by  the  red  in  the  general 
fubfiding  of  the  whole.  Indances  of  this  kind  are  point¬ 
ed  out  by  Price  in  his  Britifh  Carpenter.  Nothing 
fhows  the  fkill  of  a  carpenter  more  than  the  diftin&nefs 
with  which  he  can  forefee  the  changes  of  fhape  which 
mud  take  place  in  a  fhoit  time  in  every  roof.  A 
knowledge  of  this  will  often  corredl  a  condrudtion 
which  the  mere  mathematician  thinks  unexceptionable, 
becaufe  he  does  not  reckon  on  the  adlual  comprefiion 
which  mud  obtain,  and  imagines  that  his  triangles, 
which  fudain  no  crofs  drains,  invariably  retain  their 
ihape  till  the  pieces  break.  The  fagacity  of  the  expe¬ 
rienced  carpenter  is  not,  however,  enough  without  fei- 
ence  for  perfecting  the  art.  But  when  he  knows  how 
much  a  particular  piece  will  yield  to  comprefiion  in  one 
cafe,  fcience  will  tell  him,  and  nothing  but  fcience  can 
do  it,  what  will  be  the  comprefiion  of  the  fame  piece  in 
another  very  different  cafe.  Thus  he  learns  how  far  it 
will  now  yield,  and  then  he  proportions  the  parts  fo 
to  each  other,  that  when  all  have  yielded  according  to 
their  drains,  the  whole  is  of  the  fhape  he  wifhed  to 
produce,  and  every  joint  is  in  a  date  of  firmnefs.  It  is 
here  that  we  obferve  the  greated  number  of  improprie¬ 
ties.  The  iron  draps  are  frequently  in  pofitions  not 
fuited  to  the  adlual  drain  on  them,  and  they  are  in  a 
date  of  violent  twift,  which  both  tends  drongly  to 


break  the  drap,  and  to  cripple  the  pieces  which  they 

furround. 

In  like  manner,  we  frequently  fee  joints  or  mortifes 
in  a  date  of  violent  drain  on  the  tenons,  or  on  the 
heels  and  fhoulders.  The  joints  were  perhaps  properly 
fiiaped  to  the  primitive  form  of  the  trufs  ;  but  by  it* 
fettling,  the  bearing  on  the  pufh  is  changed :  the  brace, 
for  example,  in  a  very  low  pitched  roof,  comes  to  prefs 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  fiioulder,  and,  a&ing  as  a 
powerful  lever  on  the  tenon,  breaks  it.  In  like  manner, 
the  lower  end  of  the  brace,  which  at  fird  butted  firmly 
and  fquarely  on  the  joggle  of  the  king-pod,  nowprefies 
with  one  corner  with  prodigious  force,  and  feldom  fail* 
to  fplinter  off  on  that  fide.  We  cannot  help  recom¬ 
mending  a  maxim  of  Mr  Perronet  the  celebrated  hy¬ 
draulic  ar  chi  ted!  of  France,  as  a  golden  rule,  viz.  to 
make  all  the  fhoulders  of  butting  pieces  in  the  form  of 
an  arch  of  a  circle,  having  the  oppofite  end  of  the  piece 
for  its  centre.  Thus,  in  fig.  18.  if  the  joggle-joint  B 
be  of  this  form,  having  A  for  its  centre,  the  fagging  of 
the  roof  will  make  no  partial  bearing  at  the  joint ;  for 
in  the  fagging  of  the  roof,  the  piece  AB  turns  or  bends 
round  the  centre  A,  and  the  counter-prefiure  of  the 
joggle  is  dill  diredted  to  A,  as  it  ought  to  be.  We 
have  jud  now  faid  bends  round  A.  This  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  cafe,  and  it  is  always  very  difficult  to  give 
the  tenon  and  mortife  in  this  place  a  true  and  invariable 
bearing.  The  rafter  pufhes  in  the  diredlion  BA,  and 
the  beam  refids  in  the  diredlion  AD.  The  abutment 
fhould  be  perpendicular  to  neither  of  thefe  but  in  an 
intermediate  diredlion,  and  it  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  cur¬ 
ved  fhape.  But  the  carpenters  perhaps  think  that 
this  would  weaken  the  beam  too  much  to  give  it  this 
fhape  in  the  fhoulder  ;  they  do  not  even  aim  at  it  in 
the  heel  of  the  tenon.  The  fhoulder  is  commonly  even 
with  the  furface  of  the  beam.  When  the  bearing  there¬ 
fore  is  on  this  fhoulder,  it  caufes  the  foot  of  the  rafter 
to  Aide  along  the  beam  till  the  heel  of  the  tenon  bears 
againd  the  outer  end  of  the  mortife  (See  Price’s  Br\~ 
tjjh  Carpenter ,  Plate  C.  fig.  IK).  This  abutment 
is  perpendicular  to  the  beam  in  Price’s  book,  but  it  is 
more  generally  pointed  a  little  outwards  below,  to  make 
it  more  fecure  againd  darting.  The  confequence  of 
this  condrudlion  is,  that  when  the  roof  fettles,  the 
fhoulder  comes  to  bear  at  the  inner  end  of  the  mortife, 
and  it  rifes  at  the  outer,  and  the  tenon  taking  hold  of 
the  wood  beyond  it,  either  tears  it  out  or  is  itfelf  bro¬ 
ken.  This  joint  therefore  is  feldom  truded  to  the 
drength  of  the  mortife  and  tenon,  and  is  ufually  fecu- 
red  by  an  iron  drap,  which  lies  obliquely  to  the  beam, 
to  which  it  is  bolted  by  a  large  bolt  quite  through,  and 
then  embraces  the  outfide  of  the  rafter  foot.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  this  drap  is  not  made  fufficiently  oblique,  and 
we  have  feen  fome  made  almod  fquare  with  the  beam. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  not  only  keeps  the  foot  of  the 
rafter  from  flying  out,  but  it  binds  it  down.  In  this 
cafe,  the  rafter  a&s  as  a  powerful  lever,  whofe  fujerum 
is  the  inner  angle  of  the  fhoulder,  and  then  the  drap 
never  fails  to  cripple  the  rafter  at  the  point.  All  this 
can  be  prevented  only  by  making  the  drap  very  long 
and  very  oblique,  and  by  making  its  outer  end  (the 
flirrup  part)  fquare  with  its  length,  and  making  a  notch 
in  the  rafter  foot  to  receive  it.  It  cannot  now  cripple 
the  rafter,  for  it  will  rife  along  with  it,  turning  round 
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Rccrf  the  holt  at  its  inner  end.  We  have  been  thus  particti- 
V,Nv—  lar  on  this  joint,  becaufe  it  is  here  that  the  ultimate 
drain  of  the  whole  roof  is  exerted,  and  its  fituation  will 
not  allow  the  excavation  neceffary  for  making  it  a  good 
ttiortife  and  tenon. 

Similar  attention  muft  be  paid  to  fome  other  draps, 
fuch  as  thofe  which  embrace  the  middle  of  the  rafter, 
and  conned  it  with  the  poll  or  trufs  below  it.  Wc 
mud  attend  to  the  change  of  fhape  produced  by  the 
fagging  Of  the  roof,  and  place  the  ftrap  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  yield  to  it  by  turning  round  its  bolt,  but  fo 
as  not  to  become  loofe,  and  far  lefs  to  make  a  fulcrum 
for  any  thing  aiding  as  a  lever.  The  drains  arifmg  from 
fuch  a&ions,  in  framings  of  carpentry  which  change 
tlieir  fhape  by  fagging,  are  enormous,  and  nothing  cau 
refid  them. 

Mode  of  We  (hall  clofe  this  part  of  the  fubjed  with  a  fimple 
calculating  method,  by  which  any  carpenter,  without  mathemati- 
thruds°r  Ga^  fcience>  may  calculate  with  fufHcient  precifion  the 
9  drains  or  thrufts  which  are  produced  on  any  point  of 
his  work,  whatever  be  the  obliquity  of  the  pieces. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  horizontal  tlirud  nd- 
ing  on  the  tie-beam  AD  of  fig.  18.  This  will  be  the 
fame  as  if  the  weight  of  the  whole  roof  were  laid  at  G 
on  the  two  rafters  GA  and  GD.  Draw  the  vertical 
line  GH.  Then,  having  calculated  the  weight  of  the 
whole  roof  that  is  fupported  by  this  fingle  frame 
ABCD,  including  the  weight  of  the  pieces  AB,  BC, 
CD,  BE,  CF  themfelves,  take  the  number  of  pounds, 
tons,  &c.  which  expreffes  it  from  any  fcale  of  equal 
parts,  and  fet  it  from  G  to  H.  Draw  HK,  HL  pa¬ 
rallel  to  GD,  GA,  and  draw  the  line  KL,  which  will 
be  horizontal  when  the  two  fidcs  of  the  roof  have  the 
fame  flope.  Then  ML  meafured  on  the  fame  fcale 
will  give  the  horizontal  thrud,  by  which  the  drength 
of  the  tie-beam  is  to  be  regulated.  GL  will  give  the 
thrnft  v^hich  tends  to  crnfh  the  rafters,  and  LM  will 
alfo  give  the  force  which  tends  to  crulh  the  drut-beam 

BC. 

In  like  manner,  to  find  the  drain  on  the  king-pod 
BD  of  fig.  \y.  confider  that  each  brace  is  preffed  by 
*  half  the  weight  of  the  roofing  laid  on  BA  or  BC,  and 

this  prdTure,  or  at  lead  its  hurtful  effed,  is  diminifhed 
in  the  proportion  of  BA  to  DA,  becaufe  the  action  of 
gravity  is  vertical,  and  the  effed  which  we  want  to  coun¬ 
tered  by  the  braces  is  in  a  diredion  E  e  perpendicular  to 
BA  or  BC.  But  as  this  is  to  be  refided  by  the  brace 
/E  ading  in  the  direction /E,  we  mud  draw  f  e  per¬ 
pendicular  to  E  f,  and  fuppofe  the  drain  augmented  in 
the  proportion  of  E  e  to  E  f. 

Having  thus  obtained  in  tons,  pounds,  or  other  mea- 
fures,  the  drains  which  muft  be  balanced  at  /by  the  co- 
hefion  of  the  king-pod,  take  this  meafure  fiom  the 
fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  fet  it  off  in  the  directions  of 
the  braces  to  G  and  H,  and  complete  the  parallelogram 
G/HK  and  /K  meafured  on  the  fame  fcale  will  be 
the  drain  on  the  king-poft. 

And  the  The  artift  may  then  examine  the  drength  of  his 
ftrength  of  trufs  upon  this  principle,  that  every  fquare  inch  of  oak 
the  trufs.  will  bear  at  an  average  7000  pounds  comprefiing  or 
dretching  it,  and  may  be  fafely  loaded  with  3500  for 
any  length  of  time  ;  and  that  a  fquare  inch  of  fir  will 
in  like  manner  fecurely  bear  25 co.  And,  becaufe 
draps  are  ufed  to  refid  fome  of  thefe  drains,  a  fquare 
inch  of  well  wrought  tough  iron  may  be  fafely  drained 


by  50,000  pounds.  But  the  aitid  will  always  recol-  Roof 
left,  that  we  cannot  have  the  fame  confidence  in  iron  — 
as  in  timber.  The  faults  of  this  lad  are  much  more 
eafily  perceived ;  and  when  timber  is  too  weak,  it 
gives  us  warning  of  its  failure,  by  yielding  fenfibly  be¬ 
fore  it  breaks..  This  is  not  the  cafe  with  iron  ;  and 
much  of  its  fervice  depends  on  the  honedy  of  the  black- 
fmitln 

.  44 

/n  thjs  way  raay  any  defign  of  a  roof  be  examined.  Sketch  of 

We  ffiall  here  give  the  reader  a  fketch  of  two  or  three d>me  t-u£e# 
truffed  roofs,  which  have  been  executed  in  the  chiefs roofs,  &c. 
varieties  of  eircumdanees  which  occur  in  common  prac¬ 
tice. 

Fig.  22.  is  the  roof  of  St  Paul's  Church,.  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  London,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones.  Its  conftrudion 
is  lingular.  The  roof  extends  to  a  confiderable  didance 
beyond  the  building,  and  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams 
fnpport  the  Tufcan  corniche,  appearing  like  the  mu- 
tules  of  the  Doric  order.  Such  a  roof  could  not  reft 
on  the  tie-beam.  Inigo  Jones  has  therefore  fupported 
it  by  a  trufs.below  it ;  and  the  height  has  allowed  him 
to  make  this  extremely  drong  with,  very  little  timber. 

It  is  accounted  the  highed  roof  of  its  width  in  Lon¬ 
don.  But  this  was  not  difficult,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
height  which  its  extreme  width  allowed  him  to  employ 
without  hurting  the  beauty  of  it  by  too  high  a  pitch* 

The  fupports,  however,  are  difpofed  with  judgment. 

Fig.  23.  is  a  kirb  or  manfaid  roof  by  Price,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  of  large  dimenfions,  having,  braces  to  carry 
the  middle  of  the  rafters. 

.  It  will  ferve  exceedingly  well  for  a  church  having 
pillars.  The  middle  part  of  the  tie-beam  being  taken 
away,  the  drains  are  very  well  balanced,  fo  that  there 
is  no  rifk  of  its  puffiing  afide  the  pillars  on  which  it 
reds. 

.Fig.  24.  is  the  celebrated  roof  of  the  theatre  of  the 
univerfityof  Oxford,  by  Sir  Chridopher  Wren.  The  fparr 
between  the  walls  is  75  feet.  This  is  accounted  a  very 
ingenious,  and  is  a  fingular  performance.  The  middle  part 
of  it  is  almod  unchangeable  in  its  form;  but  from  this 
circumdance  it  does  not  didribnte  the  horizontal  thrud 
with  the  fame  regularity  as  the  ufual  condrudion. 

The  horizontal  thrud  on'  the  tie-beam  is*  about  twice 
the  weight  of  the  roof,  and  is  withdood  by  an  iron* 
drap  below  the  beam,  which  dretches  the  whole  width- 
of  the  building  in  the  form  of  a  rope, -making  part  of 
the  ornament  of  the  ceiling. 

I11  all  the  roofs  which  we  have  confidered  hitherto  Cafes  in 
the  thrud  is  difcharged  entirely  from  the  walls  by  the-w^ic^ 
tie-beam.  But  this- cannot  always  be  done..  We  fre- 
quently  want  great  elevation  within*  and  arched  ceil- charged 
mgs.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  I  om  the 
to  keep  the  walls  free  of  all  preffure  outwards,  andYallsby 
there  are  few  buildings  where  it  is  completely  done.tle"bcami 
Yet  this  is  the  greated  fault  of  a  roof.  We  (hall  jud 
point  out  the  methods  which  may  be  mod  fuccefsfully 
adopted; 

We  have  faid  that  a  tie-beam  jiid  performs  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  dring.  We  have  faid  the  fame  of  the  king- 
poft.  Now  fuppofe  two  rafters  AB,  BC  (%.  25.) 
moveable  about  the  joint  B,  and  refting  on  the  top  of 
the  walls.  If  the  line  BD  be  fufpended  from  B*  and 
the  two  lines  D  A,  DC  be  faftened  to  the  feet  of  the 
rafters,  and  if  thefe  lines  be  incapable  of  extenfion,  it 
is  plain  that  all  thrud,  is  removed  from  the  walls  as  ef— 

fe  dually 
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feftually  as  by  a  common  tie-beam.  And  by  fhorten-- 
in?  BD  to  B  d,  we  gain  a  greater  infide  height,  and 
more  room  for  an  arched  ceiling.  Now  if  we  fubtti- 
tute  a  king-poft  BD  (fig.  26.)  and  two  ftretchers  or 
•hammer-beams  DA,  DC  for  the  other  firings,  and  con- 
ne£t  them  firmly  by  means  of  iron  ftraps,  we  obtain  our 

•purpofe.  c  . 

Let  us  compare  this  roof  with  a  tie-beam  root  in 
point  of  'drain  and  ftrength.  Recur  to  fig.  25.  and 
^complete  the  parallelogram  ABCF,  and  draw  the  dia¬ 
gonals  AC,  BF  crofting  In  E.  Draw  BG  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  CD.  We  have  feen  that  the  weight  of  the 
roof  (which  we  may  callW)  is  to  the  horizontal  thruft 
at  C  as  BF  to  EC;  and  if  we  exprefs  this  thruft  by 

W  X  EC  TTT  f  , 

T,  we  have  T  =  —  BF  We  may  at  prefent  con- 

fider  BC  as  a  lever  moveable  round  the  joint  B,  and 
pulled  at  C  in  the  direftion  EC  by  the  horizontal 
thru  ft,  and  held  back  by  the  firing  pulling  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  CD.  Suppofe  that  the  forces  in  the  dire&ions 
EC  and  CD  are  in  equilibrio,  and  let  us  find  the  force 
S  by  which  the  firing  CD  is  ftrained.  Thefe  forces 
muft  (by  the  property  of  the  lever)  be  inversely  as  the 
perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  centre  of  motion  on  the 
lines  of  their  direction.  Therefore  BG  :  BE  =  F  :  S, 

BE  BE.EC. 

and  s=rrXj^,-WX}))FjG 

Therefore  the  drain  upon  each  of  the  tics  DA  and 
DC  is  always  greater  than  the  horizontal  thruft  or  the 
lirain  on  a  limple  tie-beam.  This  would  be  no  great 
inconvenience,  becaufe  the  ftnalleft  dimenfions  that  we 
could  give  to*  thefe  ties,  fo  as  to  procure  fufficiejit  fix¬ 
tures  to  the  adjoining  pieces,  are  always  fufficient  to 
withftand  this  ftrain.  But  although  *he  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  iron  ftraps  which  make  the  ultimate  connec¬ 
tions,  there  is  always  Tome  hazard  of  imperfedi  work, 
cracks  or  flaws,  which  are  not  perceived.  We  can 
judge  with  tolerable  certainty  of  the  foundnefs  of  a 
piece  of  timber,  but  cannot  lay  fo  much  of  a  piece  of 
iron.  Moreover,  there  is  a  prodigious  ftrain  excited 
on  the  king-poft,  when  BG  is  very  fhort  in  comparifon 
of  BE,  namely,  the  force  compounded  of  the  two  ftrains 
S  and  S  on  the  ties  DA  and  DC. 

But  there  is  another  defedl  from  which  the  ftraight 
tie-beam  is  entirely  free.  All  roofs  fettle  a  little. — 
When  this  roof  fettles,  and  the  points  B  and  D  de- 
feend,  the  legs  BA,  BC  muft  fpread  further  out,  and 
thus  a  prdfure  outwards  is  excited  on  the  walls.  It  is 
feldom  therefore  that  this  kind  of  roof  can  be  executed 
in  this  Ample  form,  and  other  contrivances  are  neceflary 
for  counteracting  this  fupervening  action  on  the  walls. 
Fig.  27.  is  one  of  the  beft  which  we  have  feen,  and.  is 
executed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  circus  or  equeftrian 
theatre  in  Edinburgh,  the  width  being  60  feet.  The 
pieces  EF  and  ED  help  to  take  off  fome  of  the  weight, 
and  by  their  greater  uprightnefs  they  exert  a  fmaller 
thruft  on  the  walls.  The  beam  D  d  is  alfo  a  fort  of 
trufs-beam,  having  fomething  of  the  fame  effect.  Mr 
Price  has  given  another  veiy  judicious  one  of  this 
kind,  Britifh  Carpenter,  Plate  IK,  fig.  C,  from  which 
the  tie-beam  may  be  taken  away,  and  there  will  remain 
very  little  thruft  on  the  walls.  Thofe  which  he  has  gi¬ 
ven  in  the  following  Plate  K  are,  in  oiu*  opinion,  very 
faulty.  The  whole  firain  in  thefe  laft  roofs  tends  to 
Break  the  rafters  and  ties  tranfverfely,  and  the  fixtures-of 


the  ties  are  alfo  not  well  calculated  to  refill  the  ftrain  Rori. 
to  which  the  pieces  are  expofed.  We  hardly  think  that  v— ^ 

thefe  roofs  could  be  executed.  .  # 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  in  General  oh« 
all  that  we  have  delivered  on  this  fubjed,  we  have  at- fee  vadons, 
tended  only  to  the  conftru&ion  of  the  principal  rafters 
or  truffes.  In  fmall  buildings  all  the  rafters  are  of  one 
kind  ;  but  in  great  buildings  the  whole  weight  of  the 
covering  is  made  to  reft  on  a  few  principal  rafters, 
which  are  conne&ed  by  beams  placed  horizontally,  and 
cither  mortifed  into  them  or  fcarfed  on  them.  Theie 
are  called  purlins .  Small  rafters  are  laid  from  purlin  to 
purlin ;  and  on  thefe  the  laths  for  tiles,  or  the  jkirting- 
boards  for  dates,  are  nailed.  Thus  the  covering  does . 
not  immediately  reft  on  the  principal  frames.  This  al¬ 
lows  fome  more  liberty  in  their  conftrudion,  becaufe  the 
garrets  can  be  fo  divided  that  the  principal,  rafters  fhall 
be  in  the  partitions  and  the  reft  left  unincumbered. 

This  conftru&ion  is  fo  far  analogous  to  that  of  floors 
which  are  conftru£ted  with  girders,  binding,  and  bridge- 
ing  joifts.  * 

It  may  appear  prefuming  in  us  to  queftion  the 
propriety  of  this  pra&ice.  .There  are  fituations  in 
which  it  is  unavoidable,  as  in  the  roofs  of  churches, 
which  can  be  allowed  to  reft  on  fome  pillars.  In.  other 
fituations,  where  partition-walls  intervene  at  a  diftance 
not  too  great  for  a  flout  purlin,  no  principal  rafters 
are  neceflary,  and  the  whole  may  be  roofed  with  fhort 
rafters  of  very  flender  fcantling.  But  in  a  great,  uni¬ 
form  roof,  which  has  no  intermediate  Supports,  it  re¬ 
quires  at  leaft  fome  reafons  for  preferring  this  method 
of  carcafe- roofing  to  the  Ampler  method  of  making  all 
the  rafters  alike.  The  method  of  carcafc-roofing  re¬ 
quires  the  fele&ion  of  the  greateft  logs  of  timber,  which 
are  feldom  of  equal  ftrength  and  foundnefs  with  thinner 
rafters.  In  thefe  the  outfide  planks  can  be  taken  off, 
and  the  beft  part  alone  worked  up.  It  alfo  expofes  to 
all  the  defeas  of  workmanfhip  in  the  mortffhig  of  pur- 
lins,  and  the  weakening  of  the.  rafters  Wy  this  very 
mortifing ;  and  it  brings  an  additional  load  of  purlins 
and  fhort  rafters.  A  roof  thus  conftruaed  may  furely 
be  compared  with  a  floor  of  fimilar  conftru&ion.  Here 
there  is  not  a  fhadow  of  doubt,  that  if  the  girders  were 
fawed  into  planks,  and  thefe  planks  laid  as  joifts  fuffici- 
ently  near  for  carrying  the  flooring  boards,  they  will 
have  the  fame  ftrength  as  before,  except  fo  much  as  is 
taken  out  of  the  timber  by  the  faw.  ft  his  will. not 
amount  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  timber  in  the  binding, 
bridging,  and  ceiling  joifts,  which  are  an.  additional 
load  ;  and  all  the  mortifes  and  other  joinings  are  fo 
many  diminutions  of  the  ftrength  of  the  girders  ;  and 
as  no  part  of  a  carpenter's  work  requires  more  fkill  and 
accuracy  of  execution,  we  are  expofed  to  many  chances 
of  imperfe&ion.  But,  not  to  reft  on  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  however  reafonable  they  may  appear,  we  fhall  re¬ 
late  an  experiment  made  by  one  on  whofe  judgment 
and  exa&nefs  we  can  depend.  47 

Two  models  of  floors  were  made  18  inches  fquare  of  Confirmed 
the  fineft  uniform  deal,  which  had  been  long  ieafoned.  2^*" 
The  one  confifted  of  Ample  joifts,  and  the  other.was 
framed  with  girders,  binding,  bridging,,  and  ceiling 
joifts.  The  plain  joifts  of  the  one  contained  the  fame 
quantity  of  timber  with  the  girders  alone  of  the  other, 
and  both  were  made  by  a  moft  accurate  workman. 

They  were  placed  in  wooden  trunks  18  inches  fquare 
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Roof,  within,  and  relied  on  a  ftrong  projeftion  on  the  infide. 

JU  y  .  Small  (hot  was  gradually  poured  in  upon  the  floors,  fo  as 

to  fpread  uniformly  over  them.  The  plain  jollied  floor 
broke  down  with  487  pounds,  and  the  carcafe  floor 
with  327.  The  firft  broke  without  giving  any  warn¬ 
ing  ;  the  other  gave  a  violent  crack  when  294  pounds 
had  been  poared  in. 

A  trial  had  been  made  before,  and  the  loads  were 
341  and  482.  But  the  modelshaving  been  made  by  a 
iefs  accurate  hand,  it  was  not  thought  a  fair  fpecimen 
of  the  ftrength  which  might  be  given  to  a  carcafe 
floor. 

The  only  argument  of  weight  which  we  can  recoi¬ 
led  in  favour  of  the  compound  conftrudion  of  roofs  is, 
that  the  plain  method  would  prodigioufly  increafe  the 
quantity  of  work,  would  admit  nothing  but  long  tim¬ 
ber,  which  would  greatly  add  to  the  expence,  and 
would  make  the  garrets  a  mere  thicket  of  planks.  W e 
admit  this  in  its  full  force  ;  but  we  continue  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  plain  roofs  are  greatly  fuperior  in  point 
of  ftrength,  and  therefore  fhould  be  adopted  in  cafes 
where  the  great  difficulty  is  to  infure  this  neceffiiry  cir- 
g  cnmftance. 

Of  the  It  would  appear  very  negle&ful  to  omit  an  account 

roofs  of  the  roofs  put  on  round  buildings,  fuch  as  domes,  cu- 

put  on  polas,  and  the  like.  They  appear  to  be  the  moil 

buildi  s.  difficult  talks  in  the  carpenter  art.  But  the  difficulty 

k  lies  entirely  in  the  mode  of  framing,  or  what  the  French 

call  the  trait  de  charpenterie .  The  view  which  we 

are  taking  of  the  fubjed,  as  a  part  of  mechanical  fei- 
ence,  has  little  connection  with  this.  It  is  plain,  that 
whatever  form  of  a  trufs  is  excellent  in  a  fquare  build, 
in g  muft  be  equally  fo  as  one  of  the  frames  of  a  round 
one;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  how  to  manage  their  mu¬ 
tual  interfeCtions  at  the  top.  Some  of  them  muft  be 
difeontinued  before  they  reach  that  length,  and  common 
fenfe  will  teach  us  to  cut  them  fhort  alternately,  and  al¬ 
ways  leave  as  many,  that  they  may  ftand  equally  thick 
as  at  their  firft  fpringing  from  the  bafe  of  the  dome. 
Thus  the  length  of  the  purlins  which  reach  from  trufs 
to  trufs  will  never  be  too  great. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  round  building  which  gathers 
in  at  top,  like  a  glafs-houfe,  a  potter’s  kiln,  or  a  fpire 
fteeple,  inftead  of  being  the  moil  difficult  to  ere&  with 
ft  ability,  is  of  all  others  the  eafieft.  .  Nothing  can  {how 
this  more  forcibly  than  daily  pra&ice,  where  they  are 
run  np  without  centres  and  without  fcaffoldings  ;  mid  it 
requires  grofs  blunders  indeed  in  the  choice  of  tlieir  out¬ 
line  to  put  them  in  much  danger  of  falling  from  a  want 
of  equilibrium.  In  like  manner,  a  dome  of  carpentry 
can  hardly  fall,  give  it  what  fhape  or  what  conftru&ion 
you  will.  It  cannot  fall  unlefs  fome  part  of  it  flies  out 
at  the  bottom  :  an  iron  hoop  round  it,  or  ftraps  at  the 
joinings  of  the  trufles  and  purlins,  which  make  an  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  hoop,  will  eftedually  fecure.  it.  Aud  as 
beauty  requires  that  a  dome  fhall  fpring  almoft  perpen¬ 
dicularly  from  the  wall,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  any  thruft  to  force  out  the  walls.  The  only  part 
where  this  is -to  be  guarded  againft  is,  where  the  tan¬ 
gent  is  inclined  about  40  or  50  degrees  to  the  horizon. 
Here  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  courfe  of  firm  hori¬ 
zontal  joinings* 

We  doubt  not  but  that  domes  of  carpentry  will  now 
be  raifed  of  great  extent.  The  Halle  du  Bles  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  of  200  feet  in  diameter,,  was  the  invention  of  an  in¬ 


telligent  carpenter,  the  Sieur  Moulineau.  He  was  not  Roof: 
by  any  means  a  man  of  fcience,  but  had  much  more  me- 
chanical  knowledge  than  artifans  ufually  have,  and  was 
convinced  that  a  very  thin  {hell  of  timber  might  not  only 
be  fo  lhaped  as  to  be  nearly  in  eqnilibrio,  but  that  if  hoop¬ 
ed  or  firmly  connected  horizontally,  it  would  have  all 
the  ftiftnefs  that  was  neceflary  ;  and  he  prefented  his 
project  to  the  magiftracy  of  Paris.  The  grandeur  of  it 
pleafed  them,  but  they  doubted  of  its  poffibility.  Be¬ 
ing  a  great  public  work,  they  prevailed  on  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  to  confider  it.  The  members,  who 
were  competent  judges,  were  inftantly  {truck  with  the. 
juftnefs  of  Mr  Moulineau’s  principles,  and  aftoniffied 
that  a  thing  fo  plain  had  not  been  long  familiar  to  eve¬ 
ry  houfe-carpenter.  It  quickly  became  an  univerfal  to¬ 
pic  of  converfation,  difpute,  and  cabal,  in  the  polite 
circles  of  Paris.  But  the  Academy  having  given  a 
very  favourable  report  of  their  opinion,  the  project  \vas> 
immediately  carried  into  execution,  and  foon  comple¬ 
ted,  and  now  {lands  as  one  of  the  great  exhibitions  of 
Paris. 

The  conftru&ion  of  this  dome  is  the  fimpleft  thing 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  circular  ribs  which  com- 
pofe  it  conliit  of  planks  nine  feet  long,  13  inches  broad,- 
and  three  inches  thick;  and  each  rib  confifts  of  three  of 
thefe  planks  bolted  together  in  fuch  a  manner  that  two 
joints  meet.  A  rib  is  begun,  for  inftance,  with  a  plank 
of  three  feet  long  Handing  between  one  of  fix  feet  and 
another  of  nine,  and  this  is  continued  to  the  head  of  it.. 

No  machinery  was  neceflary  for  carrying  up  fuch  fmall. 
pieces,  and  the  whole  went  up  like  a  piece  of  brick-* 
layer’s  work.  At  various  diftances  thefe  ribs  were  cor- 
ne&ed  horizontally  by  purlins  and  iron  ftraps,  which  ' 
made  fo  many  hoops  to  the  whole.  When  the  work. 
had  reached  fuch  a  height,  that  the  diftance  of  the  ribs, 
was  two-thirds  of  the  original  diftance,  every  third  rib- 
was  difeontinued,  and  the  fpace  was  left  open  and  gla¬ 
zed.  When  carried  fo  much  higher  that  the  diftance 
of  the  ribs  is  one-third  of  the  original  diftance,  every 
fecond  rib  (now  confifting  of  two  ribs  very  near  each 
other)  is  in  like  manner  difeontinued,  and  the  void  is 
glazed.  A  little  above  this  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are 
framed  into  a  circular  ring  of  timber,  which  forms  a 
wide  opening  in  the  middle  ;  over  which  is  a  glazed  ca¬ 
nopy  or  umbrella,  with  an  opening  between  it  and  the 
dome  for  allowing  the  heated  air  to  get  out.  All  who 
have  feen  this  dome  fay,  that  it  is  the  moil  beautiful  and 
magnificent  obje6l  they  have  ever  beheld. 

The  only  difficulty  which  occurs  in  the  conftru£tion 
of  wooden  domes  is,  when  they  are  unequally  loaded, 
by  carrying  a  heavy  lanthern  or  cupola  in  the  middle. 

In  fuch  a  cafe,  if  the.  dome  were  a  mere  {hell,  it  would 
be  cru ffied  in  at  the  trop,  or  the  a6liortof  the  wind  on 
the  lanthern  might  teat-  it  out  of  its  place.  Such  a 
dome  muft  therefore  confift  .  of  trufled  frames.  Mr 
Price  has  given  a  very  good  one  in  liis  plate  OP,  tho* 
much  ftronger  in  the  trufles  than  there  was  any  oc- 
cafion  for.  This  caufes  a  great  lofs  of  room,  and 
throws  the  lights  of  the  lanthern  too  far  up.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  copied  from  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren’s  dome  of 
St  Paul’s  church  in  London  ;  a  model  of  propriety  in 
its  particular  fituation,  but  by  no  means  a  general  mo¬ 
del  of  a  wooden  dome.  It  refts  on  the  brick  cone 
within  it;  and  Sir  Chriftopher  has  very  ingenionfiy 
made  ufe  of  it  for  ftiffening  this  cone,  as  any  intelligent 
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Roof,  pcrfon  will  perceive  by  attending  to  Its  confirmation 
^gee  Price,  Plate  OP). 

Fig.  28.  reprefents  a  dome  executed  In  the  Regifier 
Office  in  Edinburgh  by  James  and  Robert  Adams, 
and  is  very  agreeable  to  mechanical  principles.  The 
fpan  is  50  feet  clear,  and  the  thicknefs  is  only  4^. 

49  ... 

Further  re-  We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  fubjefl  without  taking 

Norman11  ^ome  not*ce  what  we  have  already  fpoken  of  with 

xoofa.  commendation  by  the  name  of  Norman  roofs .  We 

called  them  Norman ,  becaufe  they  were  frequently  ex* 
ccuted  by  that  people  foon  after  their  eftablifhment  in 
Ttaly  and  other  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  be¬ 
came'  the  prevailing  tafte  in  all  the  great  baronial  caf- 
tles.  Their  archite&s  were  rival*  to  the  Saracens  and 
Moors,  who  about  that  time  built  many  Chriftiari 
churches ?  and  the  architecture  which  we  now  call  Go¬ 
thic  feems  to  have  arifen  from  their  joint  labours. 

The  principle  of  a  Norman  roof  is  extremely  fimple. 
The  rafters  all  butted  on  joggled  king- polls  AF,  BG, 
CH,  &c.  (fig.  29.),  and  braces  or  ties  were  then  dif- 
pofed  in  the  intervals.  In  the  middle  of  the  roof  HB 
and  HD  are  evidently  ties  in  a  Hate  of  extenfion, 
while  the  poll  CH  is  comprelfed  by  them.  Towards 
the  walls  011  each  fide,  as  between  B  and  F,  and  be¬ 
tween  F  and  L,  they  are  braces,  and  are  comprelfed. 
The  ends  of  the  polls  were  generally  ornamented  with 
knots  of  flowers,  embofTed  globes,  and  the  like,  and 
the  whole  texture  of  the  trufs  was  exhibited  and  drefied 
out. 

This  confiru&ion  admits  of  employing  very  Ihort 
timbers;  and  this  very  circumllance  gives  greater  llrength 
to  the  trufs,  becaufe  the  angle  which  the  brace  or  tie 
makes  with  the  rafter  is  more  open.  We  may  alfo  per¬ 
ceive  that  all  thrull  may  be  taken  off  the  walls.  If 
the  pieces  AF,  BF,  LF,  be  removed,  all  the  remaining 
diagonal  pieces  a&  as  ties,  and  the  pieces  direCled  to 
the  centre  a<ft  as  Units ;  and  it  may  alfo  be  obferved, 
that  the  principle  will  apply  equally  to  a  llraight  or 
flat  roof  or  to  a  floor.  A  floor  fuch  as  a  be,  having 
the  joint  in  two  pieces  a  b,  be,  with  a  llrut  b  d,  and 
two  ties,  will  require  a  much  greater  weight  to  break 
it  than  if  it  had  a  continued  joilt  a  c  of  the  fame  fcant- 
ling.  And,  lallly,  a  piece  of  timber  aCting  as  a  tie  is 
much  ftronger  than  the  fame  piece  a&ing  as  a  llrut : 
for  in  the  latter  fituation  it  is  expofed  to  bending,  and 
when  bent  it  is  much  lefs  able  to  withfland  a  very’-  great 
flrain.  It  mull  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  this 
advantage  is  balanced  by  the  great  inferiority  of  the 
joints  in  point  of  llrength.  The  joint  of  a  tie  depends 
wholly  on  the  pins  ;  for  this  reafon  ties  are  never  ufed 
in  heavy  works  without  llrapping  the  joints  with  iron. 
In  the  roofs  we  are  now  deferibing  the  diagonal  pieces 
of  the  middle  part  only  a&  purely  as  ties,  while  thofe 
towards  the  fides  a&  as  llruts  or  braces.  Indeed  they 
are  feldom  of  fo  very  limple  confiruflion  as  we  have 
deferibed,  and  are  more  generally  conftnnSled  like  the 
fketch  in  fig.  30.  having  two  fets  of  rafters  AB,  a  b, 
and  the  angles  are  filled  up  with  thin  planks,  which  give 
great  ftiffnefs  and  llrength.  They  have  alfo  a  double 
fet  of  purlins,  which  conned  the  different  trufles.  The 
roof  being  thus  divided  into  fquares,  other  purlins  run 
between  the  middle  points  E  of  the  rafters.  The  raf¬ 
ter  is  fupported  at  E  by  a  check  put  between  it  and 
the  under  rafter.  The  middle  point  of  each  fquare  of 


the  roof  is  fupported  and  flilFened  by  four  braces,  one  Roof 
of  which  fprings  from  e ,  and  its  oppofite  from  the  li-  II  T 
milar  part  of  the  adjoining  trufs.  The  other  two  bra-  Rj°h- 
ces  fpring  from  the  middle  points  of  the  lower  purlins,  v  '* 
which  go  horizontally  from  a  and  b  to  the  next  trufs, 
and  are  fupported  by  planks  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
rafters.  By  this  contrivance  the  whole  beGomes  very 
lliff  and  firong.  ^ 

We  hope  that  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  ConcluGon* 
our  having  taken  fome  notice  of  what  was  the  pride  of 
our  ancefiors,  and  conftitnted  a  great  part  of  the  finery 
of  the  grand  hall,  where  the  feudal  lord  affembled  his 
vaflals  and  difplayed  his  magnificence.. ,  The  intelligent 
mechanic  will  fee  much  to  commend  ;  and  all  who  look 
at  thefe  roofs  admire  their  apparent  flimfy  lightnefs, 
and  wonder  at  their  duration.  We  have  feen  a  hall  of 
57  feet  wide,  the  roof  of  which  was  in  four  divifions, 
like  a  kirb  roof,  and  the  trufles  were  about  1 6  feet  afun- 
der.  They  were  Angle  rafters,  as  in  fig.  30.  and  their 
dimenfions  were  only  eight  inches  by  fix.  The  roof 
appeared  perfe&ly  found,  and  had  been  Handing  ever 
fince  the  year  1425. 

Much  of  what  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjefl  may  be 
applied  to  the  confiruclion  of  wooden  bridges  and  the 
centres  for  turning  the  arches  of  Hone-bridges.  But 
the  farther  difeuffion  of  this  mull  be  the  employment  of 
another  article. 

ROOFING,  the  materials  of  which  the  roof  of  a 
houfe  is  compofed.  See  the  foregoing  article. 

ROOK,  in  ornithology.  See  Corvus. 

Rooks  are  very  definitive  of  corn,  efpecially  of 
wheat.  They  fearch  out  the  lands  where  it  is  fown,  and 
watching  them  more  carefully  than  the  owners,  they 
perceive  when  the  feed  firft  begins  to  fhoot  up  ita 
blade ;  this  is  the  time'of  their  feeding  on  it.  They  will 
not  be  at  the  pains  of  fearching  for  it  at  random  in  the 
fown  land,  for  that  is  more  trouble  than  fo  fmall  a 
grain  will  requite  them  for  :  but  as  foon  as  thefe  blades 
appear,  they  are  by  them  dire&ed,  without  lofs  of  time 
or  pains,  to  the  places  where  the  grains  lie ;  and  in 
three  or  four  days  time  they  will  root  up  fuch  vaft 
quantities,  that  a  good  crop  is  often  thus  deftroyed  in 
embryo.  After  a  few  days  the  wheat  continuing  to 
grow,  its  blades  appear  green  above  ground  ;  and  then 
the  time  of  danger  from  thefe  birds  is  over ;  for  then 
the  feeds  are  fo  far  robbed  of  their  mealy  matter,  that 
they  are  of  no  value  to  that  bird,  and  it  will  no  longer 
give  itfelf  the  trouble  to  deftroy  them. 

Wheat  that  is  fown  fo  early  as  to  fhoot  up  its  green 
blades  before  the  harvefi  is  all  carried  in,  is  in  no  dan¬ 
ger  from  thefe  birds  ;  becaufe  while  it  is  in  a  Hate 
worth  their  fearching  for,  the  fcattered  corn  in  the  har- 
veft  fields  is  eafier  come  at,  and  they  feed  wholly  .on 
this,  negle&ing  the  fown  grain.  But  as  this  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  done,  the  farmers,  to  drive  away  thefe  ravenous 
and  mifehievous  birds,  dig  holes  in  the  ground  and  Hick 
up  the  feathers  of  rooks  in  them,  and  hang  up  dead 
rooks  on  Hicks  in  feveral  parts  of  the  fields  :  but  all 
this  is  of  very  little  ufe  ;  for  the  living  rooks  will  tear 
up  the  ground  about  the  feathers,  and  under  the  dead 
ones,  to  Heal  the  feeds.  A  much  better  way  than  ei¬ 
ther  is  to  tear  feveral  rooks  to  pieces,  and  to  fcatter  the 
pieces  over  the  fields ;  but  this  lafts  but  a  little  while, 
for  the  kites  and  other  birds  of  prey  foon  carry  off  the 
pieces  and  feed  upon  them.  A  gun  is  a  good  remedy 

while 
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Rooke.  while  the  perfon  who  has  it  is  p  refen  t ;  but  as  foon  as 
he  is  gone,  they  will  return  with  redoubled  vigour  to  the 
held  and  tear  up  every  thing  before  them. 

The  bell:  remedy  the  farmer  has  is  to  watch  well  the 
time  of  the  corn’s  being  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
feed  upon  it ;  and  as  this  lads  only  a  few  days,  he 
fhould  keep  a  boy  in  Conflant  pay  to  watch  the  field 
from  day-break  till  the  duik  of  the  evening.  Every 
time  they  fettle  upon  the  ground  to  fly  over  it,  the  boy 
is  to  holloa,  and  throw  up  a  dead  rook  into  the  air : 
this  will  always  make  them  rife  ;  and  by  degrees  they 
will  be  fo  tired  of  this  conftant  dillurbance,  that  they 
will  feek  out  other  places  of  preying,  and  will  leave  the 
ground  even  before  the  time  of  the  corn’s  being  unfit 
for  them.  The  reafon  of  their  riflng  at  the  toffing  up 
of  their  dead  fellow- creature  is,  that  they  are  a  bird 
extremely  apprehenlive  of  danger,  and  they  are  always 
alarmed  when  one  of  their  comrades  rifes.  They  take 
this  for  the  riling  of  an  out-bird,  and  all  fly  off  at  the 
fignal. 

ROOKE  (Sir  George),  a  gallant  naval  commander, 
born  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Kent,  in 
1650.  His  merit  raifed  him  by  regular  fleps  to  be 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue :  in  which  flation  he  ferved  in 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  2 2d  of  May  1692  $ 
when  it  was  owing  to  his  vigorous  behaviour,  that  the 
laft  flroke  was  given  on  that  important  day,  which  threw 
the  French  entirely  into  confufion.  But  the  next  day 
he  obtained  flill  more  glory  ;  for  he  had  orders  to  go 
into  La  Hogue,  and  burn  the  enemy’s  fhips  as  they 
lav  there.  There  were  13  large  men  of  war,  which 
had  crowded  as  far  up  as  poflible  ;  and  the  tranfports, 
tenders,  and  ammunition  fhips,  were  difpofed  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  was  thought  impofilble  to  burn  them. 
Befides,  the  French  camp  wag  in  fight,  with  all  the 
French  and  Irifh  troops  that  were  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  invafion  of  England;  and  feveral  batteries 
were  raifed  on  the  coaft,  well  provided  with  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  vice-admiral  made  the  neceflary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  obeying  his  orders,  but  found  it  impoffible  to 
carry  in  the  fhips  of  his  fquadron:  he  therefore  ordered  bis 
light  frigates  to  ply  in  clofe  to  the  fhore  ;  and  having 
manned  out  all  his  boats,  went  himfelf  to  give  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  attack,  burnt  that  very  night  fix  three- 
fleck -fhips,  and  the  next  day  fix  more,  from  76  to  60 
guns,  together  with  mod  of  the  tranfports  and  arnmu- 
'nition  vefiels ;  and  this  under  the  fire  of  all  the  batteries 
juil  mentioned,  and  in  fight  of  all  the  French  and  Irifh 
troops  :  yet  this  bold  action  coll  the  lives  of  no  more 
than  ten  men.  The  vice-admiral’s  behaviour  on  this 
occafion  appeared  fo  great  to  King  William,  that  ha¬ 
ving  no  opportunity  at  that  time  of  promoting  him,  he 
fettled  a  penlion  of  icool.  per  annum  on  him  for  life  ; 
and  afterwards  going  to  Portfmouth  to  view  the  fleet, 
went  on  board  Mr  Rooke’s  fhip,  dined  with  him,  and 
'then  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he 
having  a  little  before  made  him  vice-admiral  of  the 
red. 

In  confeqnence  of  other  fcrviccs  he  was  in  1694.  rai¬ 
fed  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue  :  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  next  year,  he  was  admiral  of  the  white  ; 
and  was  alfo  appointed  admiral  and  commander  in  chief 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

During  King  William’s  reign,  Sir  George  was  twice' 
tle&ed  member  for  Portfmouth  :  and  upon  the  accef- 
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fion  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  he  was  contb'tuted  vice- 
admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  as 
alfo  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  feas  of  this  kingdom. 
Upon  the  declaration  of  war  agciinft  France,  he  was 
ordered  to  command  a  fleet  fent  againfl  Cadiz,  the 
duke  of  Ormond  having  the  command  of  the  land  for¬ 
ces.  On  his  paffage  home,  receiving  an  account  that 
the  galleons,  under  the  efcort  of  a  flrong  French  fqua¬ 
dron,  were  got  into  the  harbour  of  Vigo,  he  refolved 
to  attack  them  ;  and  on  the  nth  of  Ottober  came  be¬ 
fore  the  harbour  of  Rondondello,  where  the  French 
commander  had  negle&ed  nothing  neceflary  for  putting 
the  place  into  the  bed  pofture  of  defence.  But  not- 
withflanding  this,  a  detachment  of  15  Englifli  and  10 
Dutch  men  of  war,  of  the  line  of  battle,  with  all  the 
fire-fhips,  were  ordered  in  ;  the  frigates  and  bomb-ve^ 
fels  followed  ;  the  great  fhips  moved  after  them,  and 
the  army  landed  near  Rondondello.  The  whole  ferviee 
v/as  performed  under  Sir  George’s  dire&ions,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  condu&  and  bravery;  for,  in  fliort,  all  the  fhips- 
were  deftroyed  or  taken,  prodigious  damage  done  to  the 
enemy,  and  vafl  wealth  acquired  by  the  allies.  For 
this  action  Sir  George  received  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  a  day  of  thankfgiving  was  appointed  both 
by  the  queen  and  the  ftates-general,  and  Sir  George 
was  promoted  to  a  feat  in  the  privy-council ;  yet,  not- 
withftanding  this,  the  Houfe  of  Lords  refolved  to  in¬ 
quire  into  his  conduft  at  Cadiz.  But  he  fo  fully  juf- 
tified  himfelf,  that  a  vote  was  paffed,  approving  his  be¬ 
haviour. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1 704,  Sir  George  com¬ 
manded  the  fhips  of  war  which  convoyed  King  Cha.  III. 
of  Spain  to  Lifbon.  In  July,  he  attacked  Gibraltar  ; 
when,  by  the  bravery  of  the  Englifh  feamen,  the  place 
was  taken  on  the  24th,  though  the  town  was  extremely 
flrong,  well  furnifhed  with  ammunition,  and  had  ico 
guns  mounted,  all  facing  the  fea  and  the  narrow  pafles 
to  the  land  :  An  adlion  which  was  conceived  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  lefs  than  a  week  ;  though  it  has  flnee  endured 
lieges  of  many  months  'continuance,  and  more  than  once 
baffled  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  This 
brave  officer  being  at  laft  obliged;  by  the  prevalence  of 
party-fpirit,  to  quit  the  ferviee  of  his  country,  retired 
to  his  feat  in  Kent ;  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  as  a  private  gentleman. 

ITe  was  thrice  married  ;  and  by  his  fecond  lady  Mrs 
Luttrell  left  one  fon.  He  died  January  24.  1708-9, 
in  his  58th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathe¬ 
dral,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  In 
his  private  life  he  was  a  good  hufband  and  a  kind  maf- 
ter,  lived  hofpitably  towards  his  neighbours,  and  left 
behind  him  a  moderate  fortune;  fo  moderate,  that  when 
he  came  to  make  his  will,  it  furprifed  thofe  who  were 
prefent  :  but  Sir  George  affigned  the  reafon  in  a  few 
words,  “  I  do  not  leave  much  (faid  he),  but  what  I 
leave  was  honeftly  gotten  ;  it  never  coft  a  failor  a  tear, 
Or  the  nation  a  farthing.” 

ROOM,  a  chamber,  parlour,  or  other  apartment  in 
a  houfe.  See  Architecture  and  Ventilation. 

ROOT,  among  botanifts,  denotes  that  part  of  a, 
plant  which  imbibes  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  earth, 
and  tvanfmits  them  to  the  other  parts.  See  Plant  and 
Radix. 

> Colours  extra  fled  from  Roots.  See  CoiouR-AIaling^ 
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Roof,  Root,  m  algebra  and  arithmetic,  denotes  any  num- 
Rope-  ber  which,  multiplied  by  itfelf  once  or  oftener,  produ- 
makmg.  ces  an^  otjier  numbcr  ;  and  is  called  the  fquare ,  cuke, 
biquadrate.  Sc c.  root,  according  to  number  of  multipli¬ 
cations.  Thus,  2  is  the  fquare-root  of  4 ;  the  cube- 
root  of  8  ;  the  biquadrate-root  of  1 6,  &c. 

ROPE,  is  a  word  too  familiar  to  need  a  -defi¬ 
nition  ;  and  we  need  fay  no  more  than  that  it  is  only 
applied  to  a  confiderable  colle&ion  of  twilled  fibres. 
Smaller  bands  are  called  lines,  firings,  cords  ;  and  it  is 
not  applied  with  great  propriety  even  to  thofe,  unlefs 
they  are  compofed  of  fmaller  things  of  the  fame  kind 
twilled  together.  Two  hay  bands  twilled  together 
would  be -called  a  rope .  All  the  different  kinds  of  this 
manufacture,  from  a  fifhing-line  or  whip-cord  to  the 
cable  of  a  firft  rate  Ihip  of  war,  go  by  the  general  name 
of  Cordage. 

Ropes  are  made  of  every  fubfiance  that  is  fufficiently 
fibrous,  flexible,  and  tenacious,  but  chiefly  of  the  barks 
of  plants.  The  Chinefe  and  other  orientals  even  make 
them  of  the  ligneous  parts  of  feveral  plants,  fuch  as  cer¬ 
tain  bamboos  and  reeds,  the  ftems  of  the  aloes,  the  fi¬ 
brous  covering  of  the  cocoa  nut,  the  filaments  of  the 
cotton  pod,  and  the  leaves  of  fome  graffes,  fuch  as  the 
fparte  ( Lygeum ,  Linn.)  The  aloe  ( /igave,  Linn.) 
and  the  fparte  exceed  all  others  in  firength.  But  the 
barks  of  plants  are  the  mod  productive  of  fibrous  matter 
fit  for  this  manufacture.  Thofe  of  the  Linden  tree 
(Teloa),  of  the  willow,  the  bramble,  the  nettle,  are 
frequently  ufed  :  but  hemp  and  flax  are  of  all  others 
the  beft  ;  and  of  thefe  the  hemp  is  preferred,  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  cordage  exceeding  the  fize  of  a  line,  and 
even  in  many  of  this  denomination. 

Hemp  is  very  various  in  its  ufeful  qualities.  Thefe 
are  great  firength,  and  the  length  and  finenefs  of  the 
fibre.  Being  a  plant  of  very  greedy  growth,  it  fucks 
up  much  of  the  unaltered  juices  of  the  foil,  and  there¬ 
fore  differs  greatly  according  to  its  foil,  climate,  and 
culture.  The  beft  in  Europe  comes  to  us  through 
Riga,  to  which  port  it  is  brought  from  very  diftant 
places  to  the  fouthward.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Mtga  rein  (that  is,  clean)  hemp.  Its  fibre  is  not  the 
longeft  (at  leaft  in  the  dreffed  date  in  which  we  get  it) 
of  all  others,  but  it  is  the  fineft,  moft  flexible,  and 
ftrongefi.  The  next  to  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Pe- 
terfburgh  braak  hemp.  Other  hemps  are  efteemed 
nearly  in  the  following  order  : — Riga  outfhot,  Peterf- 
feurgh  outfhot,  hemp  from  Koningfburgh,  Archangel, 
Sweden,  Memel.  Chucking  is  a  name  given  to  a  hemp 
that  comes  from  various  places,  long  in  the  fibre,  but 
coarfe  and  harfh,  and  its  firength  is  inferior  to  hemps 
which  one  would  think  weaker.  Its  texture  is  fuch, 
that  it  does  not  admit  fplitting  with  the  hatchet  fo  as 
to  be  more  completely  dreffed.  It  is  therefore  kept  in 
its  coarfe  form,  and  ufed  for  inferior  cordage.  It  is 
however  a  good  and  ftrong  hemp,  but  will  not  make 
fine  work.  There  are  donbtlefs  many  good  hemps  in 
the  fonthem  parts  of  Europe,  but  little  of  them  is 
brought  to  our  market.  Codilla,  half  clean,  &c.  are 
portions  of  the  above-mentioned  hemps,  feparated  by 
the  dreffing,  and  may  be  confidered  as  broken  fibres  of 
thofe  hemps. 

Only  the  firft  qualities  are  manufactured  for  the  rig- 

S;  of  the  royal  navy  and  for  the  fhips  of  the  Eaft 
a  company. 


Rope- making  is  an  art  of  very  great  importance  ;  Rope- 
and  there  are  few  that  better  deferve  the  attention  of 
the  intelligent  obferver.  Hardly  any  art  can  be  car-  j 
ried  on  without  the  affiftance  of  the  rope-maker.  Cor- Importance 
dage  makes  the  very  finews  and  mufcles  of  a  fhip ;  and  of  ar; 

every  improvement  which  can  be  made  in  its  prepara- <>f 
tion,  either  in  refpedl  to  llrength  or  pliablenefs,  muft  ** 
be  of  immenfe  fervice  to  the  mariner,  and  to  the  com¬ 
merce  and  the  defence  of  nations. 

We  (hall  give  a  very  ftiort  account  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  which  will  not  indeed  fully  inllrudt  the  artificers, 
but  will  give  fuch  a  view  of  the  procefs  as  fhall  enable 
the  reader  to  judge,  from  principle,  of  the  propriety  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  manipulation,  and  perceive  its 
defe&s,  and  the  means  for  removing  them.  ^ 

The  aim  of  the  rope-maker  is  to  unite  the  ftrength  The  aim  of 
of  a  great  number  of  fibres.  This  would  be  done  in  which  is  to 
the  completed  manner  by  laying  the  fibres  parallel  to  tlTof 
each  other,  and  fattening  the  bundle  at  the  two  ends  :  numerous 
but  this  would  be  of  very  limited  ufe,  becaufe  the  fi-  fibre?, 
bres  are  fhort,  not  exceeding  three  feet  and  a  half  at  an 
average.  They  mnfl  therefore  be  entangled  together, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  ftrength  of  a  fibre  fhall  not 
be  able  to  draw  it  out  from  among  the  reft  of  the  bun¬ 
dle.  This  is  done  by  twifting  or  twining  them  toge¬ 
ther,  which  caufes  them  mutually  to  comprefs  each 
other.  When  the  fibres  are  fo  difpofed  in  a  long 
fkain,  that  their  ends  fucceed  each  other  along  its 
length,  without  many  of  them  meeting  in  one  place, 
and  this  ilea  in  is  twilled  round  and  round,  we  may  caufe 
them  to  comprefs  each  other  to  any  degree  we  pleafe, 
and  the  fridlion  on  a  fibre  which  we  attempt  to  pull 
out  may  be  more  than  its  cohefion  can  overcome.  It 
will  therefore  break.  Confequently,  if  we  pull  at  this 
twilled  ikain,  we  will  not  feparate  it  by  drawing 
one  parcel  out  from  among  the  reft,  but  the  whole 
fibres  will  break ;  and  if  the  diflribution  of  the  fibres 
has  been  very  equable,  the  Ikain  will  be  nearly  of  the 
fame  ftrength  in  every  part.  If  there  is  any  part 
where  many  ends  of  fibres  meet,  the  fkain  will  break 
in  that  part.  3 

Wc  know  very  well  that  we  can  twift  a  Ikain  of  rheie  fi- 
fibres  fo  very  hard,  that  it  will  break  with  any  attempt  bres  m»y 
to  twift  it  harder.  In  this  ftate  all  the  fibres  are  al-  twined asto 
ready  ftrained  to  the  utmoft  of  their  ftrength.  Such  a  break  with 

Ikain  of  fibres  can  have  no  ftrength.  It  cannot  carry  a  the  leaft 
weight,  becaufe  each  fibre  is  already  ftrained  in  the a  Iditioial 
fame  manner  as  if  loaded  with  as  much  weight  as  it  istf^* 
able  to  bear.  What  we  have  faid  of  this  extreme  cafe 
is  true  in  a  certain  extent  of  every  degree  of  twift  that 
we  give  the  fibres.  Whatever  force  is  a&ually  exerted 
by  a  twilled  fibre,  in  order  that  it  may  fufficiently  com¬ 
prefs  the  reft  to  hinder  them  from  being  drawn  out, 
muft  be  confidered  as  a  weight  hanging  on  that  fibre, 
and  muft  be  deduced  from  its  abfolute  ftrength  of  co¬ 
hefion,  before  we  can  eftimate  the  ftrength  of  the  Ikain. 

The  ftrength  of  the  Ikain  is  the  remainder  of  the  ab¬ 
folute  ftrength  of  the  fibres,  after  we  have  deduced  the 
force  employed  in  twifting  them  together.  4 

From  this  obfervation  may  be  deduced  a  fundamen- Practical 
tal  principle  in  rope-making,  that  all  twifting,  beyond  iu^ereilcC9 
what  is  neceffary  for  preventing  the  fibres  from  being 
drawn  out  without  breaking,  diminilhes  the  ftrength  of 
the  cordage,  and  fhould  be  avoided  when  in  our  power. 

It  is  of  importance  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

.  It 
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Roye-  Xt  is  r.cceflary  then  to  twift  the  fibres  of  hemp  toge- 
makmg.  tlier,  in  order  to  make  a  rope  ;  but  we  (hould  make  a 
5  very  bad  rope  if  we  contented  ourfelves  with  twifting 
Method  to  together  a  bunch  of  hemp  fufficiently  large  to  with- 
t>e  obferved  (land  the  flrains  to  which  the  rope  is  to  be  expofed. 

As  foon  as  we  let  it  go  out  of  our  hands,  it  would  tm- 
1  e  fC8‘  twill  itfclf,  and  be  again  a  loofe  bundle  of  hemp  ;  for 
the  fibres  are  ilrained,  and  they  are  in  a  confiderable 
degree  elaftic  ;  they  contract  again,  and  thus  untwift 
the  rope  or  ikain.  It  is  necefiary  to  contrive  the  twill 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  tendency  to  untwift  in  one 
part  may  atft  againil  the  fame  tendency  in  another  and 
balance  it.  The  procefs,  therefore,  of  rope-making  is 
more  complicated. 

Spimfing  The  firft  part  of  this  procefs  is  spinning  of  rope* 
of  rope-  yarns.  This  is  done  in  various  ways,  and  with  diffe- 
$«n  s.  rent  mac^inery5  according  to  the  nature  of  the  intend¬ 
ed  cordage.  We  fhall  confine  our  defeription  to  the 
manufadlure  of  the  larger  kinds,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for 
j  the  Handing  and  running  rigging  of  (hips. 

Wfcri}  tion  An  alley  or  walk  is  inclofed  for  the  purpofe,  about 
©f  theap-  200  fathoms  long,  and  of  a  breadth  fuited  to  the  extent 
banner  of  ^ie  manufa&ure-  It  is  fometimes  covered  above.  At 
tiling  it.  the  upper  end  of  this  rope-walk  is  fet  up  the  fpin- 

Piate  ning-vvheel,  of  a  form  refembling  that  in  fig.  1.  The 
CCCCXLJfoan^  Qf  this  v/heel  goes  over  feveral  rollers  called 
whirls,  turning  on  pivots  in  brafs  holes.  The  pi¬ 
vots  at  one  end  come  through  the  frame,  and  termi¬ 
nate  in  little  hooks.  The  wheel  being  turned  by  a 
winch,  gives  motion  in  one  direction  to  all  thofe  whirls. 
The  fpinner  lias  a  bundle  of  drefTed  hemp  round  his 
waift,  with  the  two  ends  meeting  before  him.  The 
hemp  is  laid  in  this  bundle  in  the  fame  way  that  wo¬ 
men  fpread  the  flax  on  the  diftaff.  There  is  great  va¬ 
riety  in  this  ;  but  the  general  aim  is  to  lay  the  fibres  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  as  long  as  the  bundle  lulls  there 
may  be  an  equal  number  of  the  ends  at  the  extremi¬ 
ty,  and  that  a  fibre  may  never  offer  itfelf  double  or  in 
a  bight.  The  fpinner  draws  out  a  proper  number  of 
fibres,  twills  them  with  his  fingers,  and  having  got  a 
fufficient  length  detached,  he  fixes  it  to  the  hook  of  a 
whirl.  The  wheel  is  now  turned,  and  thq  fkain  is 
twilled,  becoming  what  is  called  a  rope-yarn,  and  the 
fpinner  walks  backwards  down  the  rope-walk.  The 
part  already  twilled  draws  along  with  it  more  fibres 
out  of  the  bundle.  The  fpinner  aids  this  with  his  fin¬ 
gers,  fupplying  hemp  in  due  proportion  as  he  walks 
away  from  the  wheel,  and  taking  care  that  the  fibres 
come  in  equally  from  both  fides  of  his  bundle,  and  that 
they  enter  always  with  their  ends,  and  not  by  the 
middle,  which  would  double  them.  He  (hould  alio 
endeavour  to  enter  every  fibre  at  the  heart  of  the  yarn. 
This  will  eaufe  all  the  fibres  to  mix  equally  in  making 
it  up,  and  will  make  the  work  fmooth,  becaufe  one  end 
of  each  fibre  is  by  this  means  buried  among  the  reil,  and 
the  other  end  only  lies  outward  ;  and  this,  in  palling 
through  the  grafp  of  the  fpinner,  who  prelfes  it  tight 
with  his  thumb  and  palm,  is  alfo  made  to  lie  fmooth. 
The  greateft  fault  that  can  be  committed  in  fpinning  is 
to  allow  a  fmall  thread  to  be  twilled  off  from  one  fide 
of  the  hemp,  and  then  to  cover  this  with  hemp  fupplied 
from  the  other  fide  :  for  it  is  evident  that  the  fibres  of 
the  central  thread  make  very  long  fpirals,  arid  the  fkin 
of  fibres  which  covers  them  mull  be  much  more  oblique. 
This  covering  has  but  little  connexion  with  what  is 


below  it,  ar.d  will  eafily  be  detached.  But  even  while  R°pe- 
it  remains,  the  yarn  cannot  be  flrong  ;  for  on  pulling 
it,  the  middle  part,  which  lies  the  flraightefl,  mufl  bear 
all  the  drain,  while  the  outer  fibres,  th3t  are  lying  ob¬ 
liquely,  are  only  drawn  a  little  more  parallel  to  the 
axis.  This  defedl  will  always  happen  if  the  hemp  be 
fupplied  in  a  confiderable  body  to  a  yarn  that  is  then 
fpinning  fmall.  Into  whatever  part  of  the  yarn  it  is 
made  to  enter,  it  becomes  a  fort  of  loofety  conneCled 
wrapper.  Such  a  yarn,  when  untwilled  a  little,  will 
have  the  appearance  of  fig.  2.  while  a  good  yarn  looks 
like  fig.  3.  A  good  fpinner  therefore  endeavours  al¬ 
ways  to  fupply  the  hemp  in  the  form  of  a  thin  flat  (kain 
with  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  is  employed  in  grafp- 
ing  firmly  the  yam  that  is  twining  off,  and  in  holding 
it  tight  from  the  whirl,  that  it  may  not  run  into  loops 
or  KINKS.  y 

It  is  evident,  that  both  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres 
and  the  degree  of  twilling  depend  on  the  (kill  and  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  fpinner,  and  that  he  mull  be  inflrudled, 
not  by  a  book,  but  by  a  mafler.  The  degree  of  twill 
depends  on  the  rate  of  the  wheel’s  motion,  combined 
with  the  retrograde  walk  of  the  fpinner. 

We  may  fuppofe  him  arrived  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
walk,  or  as  far  as  is  necefTary  for  the  intended  length  of 
his  yarn.  He  calls  out,  and  another  fpinner  immedi¬ 
ately  detaches  the  yarn  from  the  hook  of  the  whirl, 
gives  it  to  another,  who  carries  it  afide  to  the  reel,  and 
this  fecond  fpinner  attaches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whirl 
hook.  In  the  mean  time,  the  firfl  fpinner  keeps  fad 
hold  of  the  end  of  his  yarn  ;  for  the  hemp,  being  dry, 
is  very  elaftic,  and  if  he  were  to  let  it  go  out  of  his  hand 
it  would  inftantly  untwift,  and  become  little  better  thaii 
loofe  hemp.  He  waits,  therefore,  till  he  fees  the  reeler 
begin  to  turn  the  reel,  and  he  goes  (lowly  up  the  walk, 
keeping  the  yarn  of  an  equal  tightnefs  all  the  way,  till 
he  arrives  at  the  wheel,  where  he  waits  with  his  yarn  in 
hand  till  another  fpinner  has  finifhed  his  yarn.  The 
fil'd  fpinner  takes  it  off  the  whirl  hook,  joins  it  to  his 
own,  that  it  may  follow  it  on  the  reel,  and  begins  a 
new  yarn.  g 

Rope-yarns,  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  large  rig-  Different 
ging,  are  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  fomewhat  more  hinds  of 
than  a  third  of  an  inch  in  circumference,  or  of  fuch  a  r0Peyarn?* 
fi that  160  fathoms  weigh  from  3  r  to  4  pounds  when 
white.  The  different  fizes  of  yarns  are  named  from 
the  number  of  them  contained  in  a  (Irand  of  a  rope  of 
three  inches  in  circumference.  Few  are  fo  coarfe  that 
1 6  will  make  a  (Irand  of  Britifh  cordage  ;  1 8  is  not  un- 
frequent  for  cable  yarns,  or  yams  fpun  from  harfh  and 
coarfe  hemp  ;  25  is,  we  believe,  the  fineft  fize  which  is 
worked  up  for  the  rigging  of  a  (hip.  Much  finer  are 
indeed  fpun  for  founding  lilies,  fifhing  lines,  and  many 
other  marine  ufes,  and  for  the  other  demands  of  fociety. 

Ten  good  fpinners  will  work  up  above  600  weight  of  hemp 
in  a  day;  but  this  depends  on  the  weather.  In  very  dry 
wreather  the  hemp  is  very  elaftic,  and  requires  great  at¬ 
tention  to  make  fmooth  work.  In  the  warmer  climates-, 
the  fpinner  is  permitted  to  moiflen  the  rag  with  which 
he  grafps  the  yarn  in  his  right  hand  for  edch  yarn.  No 
work  can  be  done  in  an  open  fpinning  walk  in  rainy  wea¬ 
ther,  becaufe  the  yarns  would  not  take  on  the  tar,  if 
immediately  tarred,  and  would  rot  if  kept  on  the  red 
for  a  long  time. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  procefs  is  the  converfion  of 
3  P  2  the 
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Rore-  the  yarns  into  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  a  rope, ^ 
making.  cor  or  That  wc  may  have  a  clear  conception  ot 

the  principle  which  regulates  this  part  of  the  procefs, 
Method  of  wc  fhall  begin  with  the  fimplcft  poffible  cafe,  the  union 
converting  of  two  yarns  into  one  line.  1  Ins  is  not  a  very  ulual 
the  rope-  fabric  for  rigging,  but  we  feleCl  it  for  its  fimplicity. 

***** into  When  hemp  has  been  fplit  into  very  fine  fibres  by  the 
cords’  or  hatchet,  it  becomes  exceedingly  foft  and  pliant,  and  af- 
lin^s.  ter  it  has  lain  for  fome  time  in  the  form  of  fine  yarn,  it 
may  be  unreeled  and  thrown  loofe,  without  lolingmuch 
of  its  twifb.  Two  fuch  yarns  may  be  put  on  the  whirl 
of  a  fp inning  wheel,  and  thrown,  like  flaxen  yarn,  fo 
as  to  make  fewing  thread.  It  is  in  this  way,  indeed, 
that  the  i'ailmaker’s  fewing  thread  is  manufactured;  and 
when  it  has  been  kept  on  the  reel,  or  on  balls  or  bob¬ 
bins,  for  fome  time,  it  retains  its  twill  as  well  as  its  uies 
require.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  yarns 
fpun  for  great  cordage.  The  hemp  is  fo  elaftic,  the 
number  of  fibres  twilled  together  is  fo  great,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  yarn  (which  is  a  fort  of  lever  on  which 
the  elafticity  of  the  fibre  exerts  itfelf)  is  fo  confider- 
able,  that  no  keeping  will  make  the  fibres  retain  this  con- 
f trained  polition.  The  end  of  a  rope-yarn  being  thrown 
loofe,  it  will  immediately  untwift,  and  this  with  confi- 
derable  force  and  fpeed.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
fruitlefs  attempt  to  twill  two  fuch  yarns  together  ;  yet 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  contrived  to  make  ufe  of  this 
very  tendency  to  untwill  not  only  to  counterad  itfelf, 
but  even  to  produce  another  and  a  permanent  twill, 
which  requires  force  to  undo  it,  and  which  will  reco¬ 
ver  itfelf  when  this  force  is  removed.  Every  perfon 
rnuft  recoiled  that,  when  he  has  twilled  a  packthread 
very  hard  with  his  fingers  between  his  two  hands,  if  he 
f lackens  the  thread  by  bringing  his  hands  nearer  toge¬ 
ther,  the  packthread  will  immediately  curl  up,  running 
into  loops  or  kinks,  and  will  even  twill  itfelf  into  a  neat 
and  firm  cord.  Familial  as  this  fad  is,  it  would  puzzle 
any  perfon  not  accuAomed  to  tliefe  fubjeds  to  explain 
it  with  dillindnefs.  We  fhall  conlider  it  with  fome  care, 
not  as  a  piece  of  mechanical  quriolity,  but  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  in  this  marmfadure,  which  will  give  us 
clear  iiifltudions  to  dired  us  in  the  moft  delicate  part 
of  the  whole  procefs.  And  we  beg  the  attention  of 
the  artifls  themfelves  to  a  thing  which  they  feern  to  have 
overlooked. 

Let  md ,  n  d  (fig.  4.)  be  two  yarns  fixed  to  one 
point  d ,  and  let  both  of  them  be  twilled,  each  round 
its  own  axis,  in  the  direction  a  b  r,  which  will  caufe  the 
fibres  to  lie  in  a  ferew  form,  as  reprefen.ted  in  the  figuie. 
If  the  end  d  of  the  yarn  m  d  were  at  liberty  to  turn 
round  the  point  d7  it  would  turn  accordingly,  as  often 
as  the  end  m  is  turned  round,  and  the  yarn  would  ac¬ 
quire  no  twill ;  but  being  attached  to  fome  folid  body 
it  cannot  turn  without  turning  this  body.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  this  tendency,  aud  the  body  m^il  be  forcibly  pre¬ 
sented  from  turning.  If.  it  be  held  fall  for  a  time,  and 
then  let  go,  it  will  be  turned  round,  and  it  will  not 
flop  till  it  has  turned  as  often  as  the  end  m  has  been 
twilled,  and  now  all  the  twill  will  be  undone.  Thus 
it  is  the  tendency  of  the  yarn  m  d  to  untwill  at  the  end 
d  (becaufe  it  is  kept  fall  at  m ^  which  produces  this 
motion  of  the  body  attached  to  it  at  d.  What  we 
have  faid  of  the  yarn  m  d  is  equally  true  of  the  yarn 
nd.  Both  tend  to  turn,  and  will  turn,  the  body  at¬ 
tached  at  d  round. the  common,  axis,  in  the  fame  direc¬ 


tion  in  which  they  are  twilled.  Let  fig.  5.  be  fuppofed  R^pe- 
a  evofs  feClion  of  the  two  yarns  touching  each  other  at  makllig:* 
d ,  and  there  glued  to  a  board.  The  nbres  of  each  pull 
obliquely,  that  is,  they  both  pull  away  from  the  board, 
and  pull  laterally.  The  direction  of  this  lateral  pull  of 
the  fihres  in  the  circumference  of  each  yarn  is  repre- 
fented  by  the  little  darts  drawn  round  the  circumfe¬ 
rences.  Tliefe  actions  directly  oppofe  and  balance  each 
other  at  d  ;  but  in  the  fcmicircles  0  e  t,  tfo ,  they  evi¬ 
dently  confpire  to  turn  the  board  round  in  the  fame  di¬ 
rection.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  outer  halves  of 
any  circles  deferibed  within  tliefe.  I11  the  inner  halves 
of  tliefe  inner  circles  the  actions  of  fome  fibres  oppofe 
each  other ;  but  in  every  circle  there  are  many  more 
confpiring  aCtions  than  oppofmg  ones,  and  the  confpi- 
ring  actions  exert  themfelves  by  longer  levers,  fo  that 
their  joint  momentum  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  op- 
pofing  forces.  It  may  be  deinonlirated,  that  if  all  the 
fibres  exert  equal  forces,  the  force  which  tends  to  turn 
the  board  round  the  common  axis  is  y  of  the  force  em¬ 
ployed  to  twill  both  the  yarns. 

Suppofe  then  that  the  lolid  body  to  which  the  yarns 
are  attached  is  at  liberty  to  turn  round  the  common 
axis  ;  it  cannot  do  this  without  carrying  the  yarns 
round  with  it.  They  mu  ft,  therefore,  turn  round  each 
other, .  and  thus  compofe  a  rope  or  cord  L  /,  having  its 
component  yarns  (now  called  Jlrands )  lying  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  oppofite  to  that  of  the  fibres  in  each  ftrand.  The 
rope  will  take  this  twill,  while  each  of  the  ftrands  13 
really  lmtwifting,  and  the  motion  will  not  flop  till  all 
is  again  in  equilibrio.  If  the  yarns  had  no  diameter  and 
no  rigidity,  their  elallic  contraction  would  not  be  ba¬ 
lanced  till  the  cord  had  made  half  the  number  of  turns 
which  had  been  given  to  that  part  of  the  yarn  which  is 
thus  doubled  up.  But,  as  the  yarns  have  a  fenfible  dia¬ 
meter,  the  fame  ultimate  contraction  of  the  fibres  will 
be  expended  by  the  twilling  of  the  cord  in  fewer  turns, 
even  if  the  yarns  had  no  rigidity.  The  turns  neceflary 
for  this  purpofe  will  be  fo  much  fewer,  in  proportion  to*, 
the  twilt  of  the  yarns,  as  the  fibres  of  the  yarn  lie 
more  obliquely,  that  is,  as  the  yarns  are  more  twilled. 

But  further,  this  contractile  force  has  to  overcome  the 
rigidity  or  itiffnefs  of  the  yarns.  This  requires  force 
merely  to  bend  it  into  the  ferew  form  ;  and  therefore^ 
when  all  is  again  at  reft,  the  fibres  are  in  a  ftate  of  ftrain, 
and  the  rope  is  not  fo  much  elofed  by  doubling  as  it 
would  have  been  had  the  yarns  been  fofter.  If  any 
thing  can  be  done  to  it  in  this  ftate  which  will  foften, 
the  yarns,  it  will  twill  itfelf  more  up..  It  has  therefore, 
a  tendency  to  twill  more  up  ;  and  if  this  be  aided  by  am 
external  force  which  will  bend  the  ftrands,  this  will  hap-. 
pen.  Beating  it  with  a  foft  mallet  will  have  this  ef- 
feCl  *,  or,  if  it  be  forcibly  twilled  till  the  fibres  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  contraCt  as  much  as  they  would  have  done  had, 
the  yarn  been  perfectly  foft,  the  cord  will  keep  this, 
twill  without  any  effort ;  and  this  mull  be  conlidered  as. 
its  moft  perleCt  ftate,  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  twill, 
originally  given  to  the  yarns.  It  will  have  no  tendency 
to  run  into  kinks,  which  is  both  troublefome  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  the  fibres  will  not  be  exerting  any  ufelefs 
effort, 

To  attain  this  ftate  fhould  therefore  be  the  aim  of 
every  part  of  this  fecond  procefs  ;  and  this  principle 
ftiould  be  kept  in  view  through  the  whole  of  it.  . 

The  component  parts  of  a. rope  are  called  ftrands,  as 
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has  been  already  obferved  ;  and  the  operation  of  uniting 
them  with  a  permanent  twill  is  called  laying  or  clojing , 
the  latter  term  being  chiefly  appropriated  to  cables  arid 
other  very  large  cordage. 

Lines  and  cordage  lefs  than  1  \  inches  circumference 
are  laid  at  the  fpinning-wheel.  The  workman  fallens  the 
ends  of  each  of  two  or  three  yarns  to  feparate  whirl-hooks. 
The  remote  ends  are  united  in  a  knot.  This  is  put  on 
one  of  the  hooks  of  a  fwivel  called  the  loper ,  reprefent- 
ed  in  flg.  6.  and  care  is  taken  that  the  yarns  are  of 
equal  lengths  and  twill.  A  piece  of  foft  cord  is  put 
on  the  other  hook  of  the  loper ;  and,  being  put  over  a 
pulley  feveral  feet  from  the  ground,  a  weight  is  hung  on 
it,  which  Itretches  the  yarn.  When  the  workman  fees 
that  they  are  equally  ftretehed,  he  orders  the  wheel  to 
be  turned  in  the  fame  dirc&ion  as  when  twining  the 
yarns.  This  would  twine  them  harder  ;  but  the  fwivel 
of  the  loper  gives  way  to  the  drain,  and  the  yarns  im¬ 
mediately  twilt  around  each  other,  and  form  a  line  or 
cord.  I11  doing  this  the  yarns  lofe  their  twill.  This 
is  reftored  by  the  wheel.  But  this  Ample  operation 
would  make  a  very  bad  line,  which  would  be  flack,  and 
would  not  hold  its  twill  ;  for,  by  the  turning  of  the 
loper,  the  ilrands  twill  immediately  together*  to  a 
great  'diftance  from  the  loper.  By  tin's  turning  of  the 
loper  the  yarns  are  untwilled.  The  wheel  reflores 
their  twill  only  to  that  part  of  the  yarns  that  remains 
feparate  from  the  others,  blit  cannot  do  it  in  that  part 
where  they  are  already  twined  round  each  other,  be- 
caufe  their  mutual  prefliire  prevents  the  twill  from  ad¬ 
vancing.  It  is,  therefore,  neceflary  to  retard  this  ten¬ 
dency  to  twine,  by  keeping  the  yarns  apart.  This  is 
done  by  a  little  tool  called  the  top,  reprefented  in  fig.  7. 

It  is  a  truncated  cone,  having  three  or  more  notches 
along  its  fldes,  and  a  handle  called  the  llafF.  This  is 
put  between  the  Ilrands,  the  fmall  end  next  the  loper, 
and  it  is  preffed  gently  into  the  angle  formed  by  the 
yarns  which  lie  in  the  notches.  The  wheel  being  now 
turned,  the  yarns  are  more  twilled,  or  hardened  up ,  and 
their  prelfure  on.  the  top  gives  it  a  llrong  tendency  to 
come  out  of  the  angle,  and  alfo  to  turn  round.  .The 
workman  does  not  allow  this  till  he  thinks  the  yarns 
inificiently  hardened.  Then  he  yields  to  the  preffuie, 
and  the  top  comes  away  fiom  the  fwivel,  which  im¬ 
mediately  turns  round,  and  the  line  begins  to  lay. — 
Gradually  yielding  to  this  preflure,  the  workman  flowly 
comes  up  towards  the  wheel,  and  the  laying  goes  on, 
till  the  top  is  at  lail  clofe  to  the  wheel w and  the  work 
is  done.  I11  the  mean  time,,  the  yarns  are  fhortened, 
both  by  the  twining  cf  ea^h  and  the  laying  of  the  cord. 
The  weight*  therefore,  gradually  rifes.  The  ufe  of 
this  weight  is  evidently  to  oblige  the  yarn  to  take  a 
proper  degree  of  twill,  and.  not  run  into  kinks. 

A  cord  or  line  made  in  this  way  has  always  fome 
tendency  to  twill  a  little  more.  However  little  fridlion 
there  may  be  in  the  loper,  there  is  fome,  fo  that  the 
turns  which  the  cord  has  made  in  the  laying  are  not 
enough  to  balance  completely  the  elalticity  of  the  yarns; 
and  the  weight  being  appended  caufes  the  Ilrands  to  be 
more  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  would  llretch  and  uutwift  a  little  any  rope 
to  which  it  is  hung.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  twill 
of  a  laid  line  is  permanent,  and  not  like  that  upon 
thread  doubled  or  thrown  in  a  mill,  which  remains  only 


in  confequence  of  the  great  foftnefs  and  flexibility  of  Rope, 
the  yarn.  making. 


I  he  procefs  for  laying  or  doling  large  cordage  is  ' 

confiderably  different  from  this.  The  ilrands  of  which  Large  or 
the  rope  is  compofed  confiil  of  many  yarns,  and  re-hawfer- 
quire  a  confiderable  degree  of  hardening.  This  cannot laid  c?r* 
be  done  by  a  whirl  driven  by  a  wheel-band  ;  it  requires  different- 
the  power  of  a  crank  turned  by  the  hand.  The  ilrands,  iy  formed^ 
when  properly  hardened,  become  very  ftiff,  and  when 
bent  round  the  top  are  not  able  to  tranfmit  force  enough 
for  laying  the  heavy  and  unpliant  rope  which  forms 
beyond  it.  The  elailic  twiil  of  the  hardened  ilrands 
muft,  therefore,  be  afliited  by  an  external  force.  All 
this  requires  a  different  machinery  and  a  different  pro* 
cefs.  Jt 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  walk  is  fixed  up  the  tackle-  Machinery*. 
hoard ,  fig.  8.  This  conliils  of  a  flrong  oaken  plank  and  mode 
called  a  brcajl  board,  having  three  or  more  holes  in  it,  , 

inch  as  A,  B,  C,  fitted  with  brafs  or  iron  plates.  Into11*  15  Ca“^ 
tliefe  are  put  iron  cranks,  called  heavers,  which  have 
hooks,  or  forelocks,  and  keys,  on  the  en^ls  of  their 
fpindles.  They  are  placed  at  fucli  a  diftance  from  each 
other,  that  the  workmen  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other  while  turning  them  round.  This  bread-board  is 
fixed  to  the  top  of  ilrong  poils  well  fecured  by  ilruts 
or  braces  facing  the  lower  end  of  the  walk.  At  the 
lower  end  is  another  bread-board”  fixed  to  the  upright 
poils  of  a  fledge,  which  may  be  loaded  with  Hones  or 
other  weights.  Similar  cranks  are  placed  in  the  holes., 
of  this  bread-board.  fI  lie  whole  goes  by  the  name  of 
th  cjledge  ;  (fee  fig.  9.)  The  top  neceflary  for  cl  off  ng 
large  cordage  is  too  heavy  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  It 
therefore  has  a  long  ftaff,  which  has  a  truck  on  the 
end.  This  refls  on  the  ground  ;  but  even  this  is  not 
enough  in  laying  great  cables.  The  top  mud  be  f up- 
ported  on  a  carriage,,  as  ihown  in  fig.  10.  where  it  mull 
lie  very  Heady,  and  need  no  attendance,  becaufe  the  ma¬ 
iler  workman  has  iufficient  employment  in  attending  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  drands  clofe  behind  the  top,, 
and  in  helping  them  by  various  methods.  *  The  top  is, 
therefore,  fixed  to  the  carriage  by  lalhing  its  ftaff  to 
the  two  upright  pods.  A  piece  of  foft  rope,  or  ilrap* 
is  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  top  by  the  middle,  and 
its  two  ends  are.  brought  back  and  wrapped  feveral  times 
tight  round  the  rope,  in  the  direction  of  its  tvvid,  and 
bound  down.  This  is  ihown  at  W,  and  it  greatly  af« 

Ails  the  laying  of  the  rope  by  its  fridlion.  This  both 
keeps  the  top  from  flying,  too  far  from  the  point  of 
union  of  the  drands,  and  brings;  the  ilrands  more  regu¬ 
larly  into  their  places. 

The  fir  ft.  operation  is  warping  the  yarns.  At  each 
end  of  the  walk  are  frames  called  warping  frames,  which 
carry  a  great  number  of  reels  or  winches  filled  with 
rope-yarn.  The  foreman  of  the  walk  takes  off  a  yam 
end  from  each,  till  he  lias  made  up  the  number  necef- 
fary  for  his  rope  or.ftrand,  and  bringing  the  ends  toge* 
tlier,  he  paffes  the  whole  through  an  iron  ring  fixed  to 
the  top  of  a  dake  driven  into  the  ground,  and  draws 
them  through  :  then  a  knot  is  tied  on  the  end  of  the 
bundk,  and  a  workman  pulls  it  through  this  ring  till 
the  intended  length  is  drawn  off  the  reels.  The  end  is 
made  fad  at  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  or  at  the  fledge* 
and  the  foreman  comes  back  along  the  fkain  of  yarns,, 
to  fee.  that  none  are  hanging  flacker  than  the  reft.  He 
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Rope,  takes  up  in  his  hand  fuch  as  are  flack,  and  draws  them 
making,  tight,  keeping  them  fo  till  he  reaches  the  upper  end, 
where  he  cuts  the  yarns  to  a  length,  again  adjufts  their 
tightnefs,  and  joins  them  all  together  in  a  knot,  to 
which  he  fixes  the  hook  of  a  tackle,  the  other  block  of 
which  is  fixed  to  a  firm  poll,  called  the  warping -poji.  The 
fkain  is  well  llretched  by  this  tackle,  and  then  feparated 
into  its  different  ft  rands.  Each  of  thefe  is  knotted  a* 
part  at  both  ends.  The  knots,  at  their  upper  ends  are 
made  fall  to  the  hooks  of  the  cranks  in  the  tackle-board, 
and  thofe  at  their  lower  ends  are  fattened  to  the  cranks 
in  the  fledge.  The  fledge  itfelf  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  tackle,  by  which  the  flrands  are  again  llretched  in 
’their  places,  and  every  thing  adjufled,  fo  that  the  fledge 
ftands  fqnare  on  the  walk,  and  then  a  proper  weight 
is  laid  on  it.  The  tackle  is  now  cut  off,  and  the  cranks 
are  turned  at  both  'ends,  in  the  contrary  dire&iort  to 
the  twill  of  the  yarns.  (In  feme  kinds  of  cordage 
the  cranks  are  turned  the  fame  way  with  the  fp inning 
twill).  By  this  the  ftrands  are  twilled  and  hardened 
up  ;  and  as  they  contra 61  by  this  operation,  the  fledge 
is  dragged  up  the  walk.  When  the  foreman  thinks  the 
ftrands  fufficiently  hardened,  which  he  eftimates  by 
the  motion  of  the  fledge,  he  orders  the  heavers  at  the 
cranks  to  flop.  The  middle  ftrand  at  the  fledge  is  ta¬ 
ken  off  from  the  crank.  This  crank  is  taken  out,  and 
a  flronger  one  put  in  its  place  at  D,  fig.  9.  The  other 
ftrands  are  taken  off  from  their  cranks,  and  all  are  join¬ 
ed  on  the  hook  which  is  now  in  the  middle  hole.  The 
top  is  then  placed  between  the  flrands,  and,  being  prefs- 
ed  home  to  the  point  of  their  union,  the  carriage  is 
placed  under  it,  and  it  is  firmly  fixed  down.  Some 
weight  is  taken  off  the  fledge.  The  heavers  now  begin 
to  turn  at  both  ends.  Thofe  at  the  tackle-board  con¬ 
tinue  to  turn  as  they  did  before  ;  but  the  heavers  at  the 
fledge  turn  in  the  oppofite  direction  to  their  former  mo¬ 
tion,  fo  that  the  cranks  at  both  ends  arc  now  turning 
one  way.  By  the  motion  of  the  fledge  crank  the  top 
is  forced  away  from  the  knot,  and  the  rope  begins  to 
clofe.  The  heaving  at  the  upper  end  reftores  to  the 
ftrand  the  twift  which  they  are  conftantly  lofing  by  the 
laying  of  the  rope.  The  workmen  judge  of  this  by 
making  a  chalk  mark  on  intermediate  points  of  the 
ftrands,  where  they  lie  on  the  flakes  which  are  fet  up 
along  the  walk  for  their  fupport.  If  the  twift  of  the 
ftrands  is  diminifhed  by  the  motion  of  clofing,  they 
will  ling  then,  and  the  chalk  mark  will  move  away  from 
the  tackle  board  :  but  if  the  twill  increafes  by  turning 
the  cranks  at  the  tackle-board,  the  ftrands  will  fhorten, 
and  the  mark  will  come  nearer  to  it. 

As  the  clofing  of  the  rope  advances,  the  whole 
finortens,  and  the  fledge  is  dragged  up  the  walk.  The 
top  moves  fafter,  and  at  laft  reaches  the  upper  end  of 
the  walk,  the  rope  being  now  laid.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  fledge  has  moved  feveral  fathoms  from  the  place 
where  it  was  when  the  laying  began. 

Thefe  motions  of  the  fledge  and  top  mufl  be  exadlly 
adjufted  to  each  other.  The  rope  mutt  be  of  a  certain 
length.  Therefore  the  fledge  mutt  flop  at  a  certain 
place.  At  that  moment  the  rope  fhould  be  laid  ;  that 
is,  the  top  fhould  be  at  the  tackle  board.  In  this  con- 
fifls  the  addrefs  of  the  foreman.  He  has  lifs  attention 
dire&ed  both  ways.  He  looks  at  the  ftrands,  and  when 
he  fees  any  of  them  hanging  flacker  between  the  flakes 
than  the  others,  he  calls  to  the  heavers  at  the  tackle- 


board  to  heave  move  upon  that  ftrand.  He  finds  it 
more  difficult  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  top.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  confiderable  force  to  keep  it  in  the  angle  of  the 
flrands,  and  it  is  always  difpofed  to  ftart  forward.  To 
prevent  or  check  this,  fome  ftraps  of  foft  rope  are 
brought  round  the  ftaff  of  the  top,  and  then  wrapped 
feveral  times  round  the  rope  behind  the  top,  and  kept 
firmly  down  by  a  lanyard  or  bandage,  as  is  fhown  in 
the  figure.  This  both  holds  back  the  top  and  greatly 
aflifts  the  laying  of  the  rope,  caufing  the  flrands  to  fall 
into  their  places,  and  keep  clofe  to  each  other.  This  is 
fometimes  very  difficult,  efpecially  in  ropes  compofed  of 
more  than  three  ftrands.  It  will  greatly  improve  the 
laying  the  rope,  if  the  top  have  a  {harp,  fmooth, 
tapering  pin  of  hard  wood,  pointed  at  the  end,  proje6T 
ing  fo  far  from  the  middle  of  its  fmaller  end,  that  it 
gets  in  between  the  ftrands  which  are  clofing.  This 
fupports  them,  and  makes  their  clofing  more  gradual 
and  regular.  The  top,  its  notches,  the  pin,  and  the 
warp  or  ftrap,  which  is  hipped  round  the  rope,  are  all 
fmeared  with  greafe  or  foap  to  affift  the  clofing.  The 
foreman  judges  of  the  prog  refs  of  clofing  chiefly  by  his 
acquaintance  with  the  walk,  knowing  that  when  the 
fledge  is  abreaft  of  a  certain  flake  the  top  fhould  be  a- 
brealt  of  a  certain  other  flake.  When  he  finds  the  top 
too  far  down  the  walk,  he  flackens  the  motion  at  the 
tackle  board,  and  makes  the  men  turn  brifkly  at  the 
fledge.  By  this  the  top  is  forced  up  the  walk,  and  the 
laying  of  the  rope  accelerates,  while  the  fledge  remains 
in  the  fame  place,  becaufe  the  ftrands  are  lofing  their 
twift,  and  are  lengthening,  while  the  clofed  rope  is 
fhortening.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  the 
top  too  far  advanced,  and  fears  that  it  will  be  at  the 
head  of  the  walk  before  the  fledge  has  got  to  its  proper 
place,  he  makes  the  men  heave  brifkly  on  the  ftrands, 
and  the  heavers  at  the  fledge  crank  to  work  foftly.  — 

This  quickens  the  motion  of  the  fledge  by  fliortening 
the  flrands  ;  and  by  thus  compenfating  what  has 
been  overdone,  the  fledge  and  top  come  to  their  places 
tit  once,  and  the  work  appears  to  anfwer  the  intention. 

But  this  is  a  bad  manner  of  proceeding.  It  is  evi-  Some  .... 
dent,  that  if  the  ft  rands  be  kept  to  one  degree  of  hard-  proprietieJ 
nefs  throughout,  tmd  the  heaving  at  the  fledge  be  11m-  m  this  | 
formly  continued,  the  rope  will  be  uniform.  It  may  ProctJi®  ' 
be  a  little  longer  or  fhorter  than  was  intended,  and  the 
laying  may  be  too  hard  in  proportion  to  the  twift  of 
the  flrands,  in  which  cafe  it  will  not  keep  it ;  or  it  may 
be  too  flack,  and  the  rope  will  tend  to  twift  more.  Ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  faults  are  difcoverable  by  flackening  the 
rope  before  it  come  off  the  hooks,  and  it  may  then  be 
corroded.  But  if  the  enorin  one  place  be  compenfated 
by  that  in  another,  this  will  not  be  eafily  feen  before 
taking  off  the  hooks  ;  and  if  it  is  a  large  and  fliff  rope, 
it  will  hardly  ever  come  to  an  equable  ftate  in  its  diffe¬ 
rent  parts,  but  will  be  apt  to  run  into  loops  during 
fervice. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  preferve  the  uni¬ 
formity  throughout  the  whole.  Mr  Du  Hamel,  in  his 
great  work  on  rope-making,  propofes  a  .method  which 
is  very  exa£l,  but  requires  an  apparatus  which  is  cum- 
berfome,  and  which  would  be  much  in  the  way  of  the 
workmen.  We  think  that  the  following  method  would  Another 
be  extremely  eafy,  embarrafs  no  one,  and  is  perfectly  method  ^ 
exadl.  Having  determined  the  proportion  between  the  ProPu^ 
velocity  of  the  top  and  fledge,  let  the  diameter  of  the  &c 
4  truck 
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truck  of  the  top  carriage  be  to  that  of  another  truck 
nakinp.  to  the  fledge,  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  of 

the  top  to  that  of  the  fledge.  Let  a  mark  be  made  on 
the  rim  of  each  ;  let  the  man  at  the  fledge  make  a  fig- 
nal  every  time  that  the  mark  on  the  fledge  truck  is  np- 
permoft.  The  mark  on  the  carriage  truck  fhould  be 
uppermofl  at  the  fame  inflant ;  and  in  this  way  the 
foreman  knows  the  ftate  of  the  rope  at  all  times  with¬ 
out  quitting  his  flation.  Thus,  in  making  a  cable  of 
120  fathoms,  it  is  ufnal  to  warp  the  yarns  180  fathoms, 
and  to  harden  them  up  to  140  before  clofing.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  clofmg,  the  top  muff  move  140  fathoms, 
and  the  fledge  only  20.  The  diameter  of  the  carnage 
truck  fhould  therefore  be  feven  times  the  diameter  of 
the  fledge  truck. 

We  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  twill  produced  by  the  cranks  is  propagated  freely 
along  the  ftrands  and  along  the  clofing  rope.  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  It  is  almofl  unavoidable  that  the 
twill  is  greater  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crank 
which  produces  it.  The  (frauds  are  frequently  of  very 
confiderable  weight,  and  lie  heavy  on  the  (lakes.  Force 
is  therefore  neceflary  to  overcome  their  fridlion,  and  it 
is  only  the  overplus  that  is  propagated  beyond  the  Hake. 
It  is  proper  to  lift  them  up  from  time  to  time,  and  let 
them  fall  down  again,  as  the  fawer  does  with  his 
marking  line.  This  helps  the  twill  to  run  along  the 
flrand.  But  this  is  not  enough  for  the  clofed  rope, 
which  is  of  much  greater  weight,  and  much  llilfer. — 
When  the  top  approaches  the  tackle-board,  the  heaving 
at  the  fledge  could  not  cau  e  the  ftrands  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  top  to  clofe  well,  without  having  previonfly 
produced  an  extravagant  degree  of  twill  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  rope.  The  effort  of  the  crank  mull  therefore 
be  aftifted  by  men  ftationed  along  the  rope,  each  fur- 
nifhed  w  ith  a  tool  called  a  nvoo/Jer.  rFhis  is  a  (tout  oak 
kick  about  three  feet  long,  having  a  ftrap  of  foft  rope- 
yarn  or  cordage  faftened  on  its  middle  or  end.  The 
itrap  is  wrapped  round  the  laid  rope,  and  the  workman 
works  with  the  Hick  as  a  lever,  twilling  the  rope  round 
in  the  dire&ion  of  the  crank’s  motion.  The  woolders 
fhould  keep  their  eye  on  the  men  at  the  crank,  and 
make  their  motion  correfpond  with  his.  Thus  they 
fend  forward  the  twill  produced  by  the  crank,  without 
either  increafmg  or  diminifhlng  it,  in  that  part  of  the 
rope  which  lies  between  them  and  the  fledge. 

It  is  ufual  before  taking  the  rope  from  the  hooks  to 
heave  a  while  at  the  fledge  end,  in  order  to  harden  the 
rope  a  little.  They  do  this  fo  as  to  take  it  lip  about 
-y\y.  The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this  pradlice  de- 
pcndsfcentirely  on  the  proportion  which  has  been  previ- 
oufly  obferved  between  the  hardening  of  the  ftrands  and 
the  twilling  of  the  doling  rope.  It  is,  in  all  cafes, 
better  to  adjufl  thefe  precifely,  and  then  nothing  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  when  the  top  has  arrived  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  walk.  The  making  of  two  ftrand  and  three 
flrand  line  pointed  out  the  principle  which  fhould  be 
attended  to  in  this  cafe  ;  namely,  that  the  twill  given 
to  the  rope  in  laying  fhould  be  precifely  what  a  per- 
fe£lly  foft  rope  would  give  to  itfelf.  We  do  not  fee 
any  reafon  for  thinking  that  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  turns  given  to  the  ftrands  and  the  number 
of  turns  given  to  the  laid  line  by  its  own  elafticity,  will 
vary  by  any  difference  of  diameter.  We  would  there- 
fgre  recommend  t©  the  artifts  to  fettle  this  proportion 
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by  experiment.  The  line  flionld  be  made  of  the  iineft, 
fmalleit,  and  foftcll  threads  or  yarn.  Thefe  Ihould  be 
made  into  ftrands,  and  the  ftrands  fhould  be  harden¬ 
ed  up  in  the  direction  contrary  to  the  fpinning  twill. 

The  rope  fhould  then  be  laid,  hanging  perpendicularly, 
with  a  finall  weight  on  the  top  to  keep  it  down,  and  a 
very  frnall  weight  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  turns  given  to  the  ftrands  fhould  be  carefully 
noticed,  and  the  number  of  turns  which  the  rope  takes 
of  itfelf  in  doling.  The  weight  fhould  then  be  taken 
off,  and  the  rope  will  make  a  few  turns  more.  This 
whole  number  will  never  exceed  what  is  neceflary  for 
the  equilibrium  ;  and  we  imagine  it  will  not  fall  much 
fhort  of  it.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  an  cxacl  ad- 
juftment  of  this  particular  will  tend  greatly  to  improve 
the  art  of  rope-making,  and  that  experiments  on  good 
principles  for  afeertaining  this  proportion  would  be 
highly  valuable,  becaufe  there  is  no  point  about  which 
the  artills  themfelves  differ  more  in  their  opinions  and 
pradice.  , 

The  cordage,  of  which  we  have  been  deferibing  the  Mode  of 
manufacture,  is  faid  to  be  hawser-laid.  It  is  notching 
uncommon  to  make  ropes  of  four  ft  ranch.  Thefe  arc 
ufed  for  fhrouds,  and  this  cordage  is  therefore  called of  four*2 
shroud' la  id  cordage.  A  rope  of  the  fame  fize  and  ftrands* 
weight  mull  be  fmoother  when  it  Iras  four  ftrands,  be- 
canfe  the  ftrands  are  fmaller :  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  lay  clofe.  When  three  cylindrical  ftrands  are  limply 
laid  together,  they  leave  a  vacuity  at  the  axis  amounting 
to  of  the  fedion  of  a  ftrand.  This  is  to  be  filled 
up  by  comprefling  the  ftrands  by  twilling  them.  Each 
mull  fill  up  -f  of  it  by  changing  its  lhape  ;  and  4  of  this 
change  is  made  on  each  fide  of  the  ftrand.  The  great - 
cll  change  of  lhape  therefore  made  on  any  one  part  of 
a  ftrand  amounts  only  to  of  the  ledion  of  the 

ftrand.  The  vacuity  between  four  cylinders  is  T  of 
one  of  them.  This  being  divided  into  eight  parts,  is- 
of  a  ftrand,  and  is  the  greatell  compreffion  whiclL 
any  part  of  it  has  to  undergo.  This  is  nearly  five  times 
greater  than  the  former,  and  mull  be  more  difficult  to 
produce.  Indeed  it  may  be  feen  by  looking  at  the  fi¬ 
gures  it.  and  12.  that  it  will  be  eafier  to  comprefs  a 
ftrand  into  the  obtufe  angle  of  1 20  degrees  than  into 
the  right  angle  of  90;  and  without  reafoning  more 
about  the  matter,  it  appears  that  the  difficulty  will  in- 
creafe  with  the  number  of  ftrands.  Six  ftrands  mud 
touch  each  other,  and  form  an  arch  leaving  a  hollow  in 
the  middle,  into  which  one  of  the  ftrands  will  flip,  and. 
then  the  reft  will  not  completely  furround  it.  Such  a 
rope  woukl.be  uneven  on  the  furface.  It  wrould  be 
weak;  becaufe  the  central  ftrand  would  be  flack  in 
comparifon  of  the  reft,  and  would  not  be  exci  ting  its 
whole  force  when  they  are  juft  ready  to  break.  We 
fee  then  that  a  four  ftrand  rope  mull  be  more  difficult 
to  lay  well  than  a  hawfer-laid  rope.  With  care,  how'- 
ever,  they  may  be  laid  vrell  and  clofe,  and.  are  much 
ufed  in  the  royal  navy.  ^ 

Ropes  aie.  made  of  four  ftrands,  with  a  heart  or^n(j  w;tfo 
flrand  in  the  middle.  This  gives  no  additional  flrength,a  heart  in 
for  the  reafon  juft  now  given.  Its  only  ufe  is  to  make4he  middle* 
the  work  better  and  more  eafy,  and  to  fupport  all  the 
ftrands  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  axis  of  the  rope. 

This  is  of  great  confequence ;  becaufe  when  they  are 
at  unequal  diftances  from  the  axis,  fome  mull  be  more 
Hoping  than  others,  and  they  will  not  refill  alike.  This, 
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heart  is  made  of  Inferior  fluff,  flack  laid,  and  of  a  fize 
juft  equal  to  the  fpace  it  is  to  fill.  When  a  rope  of 
this  fabric  lias  been  long  ufed  and  become  unserviceable, 
and  is  opened  out,  the  heart  is  always  found  cut  and 
chaffed  to  pieces,  like  very  fliort  oakum.  This  happens 
as  follows  :  When  the  rope  is  violently  drained,  it 
ftretclies  greatly  ;  becaufe  the  ftrands  furround  the  ax¬ 
is  obliquely,  and  the  ftrain  draws  them  into  a  pofiticn 
more  parallel  to  the  axis.  But  the  heart  has  not  the 
obliquity  of  parts,  and  cannot  ftretch  fo  much  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  its  yards  are  firmly  grafped  by  the  hard 
ftrands  which  furround  them ;  they  mull  therefore  be 
torn  into  fhort  pieces. 

The  procefs  for  laying  a  rope  with  a  heart  is  not 
veiy  different  from  that  already  defcribed.  The  top 
has  a  hole  pierced  through  it,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  The  fkain  or  ftrand  intended  for  the  heart  paffes 
through  this  hole,  and  is  ftretched  along  the  walk.  A 
boy  attends  it,  holding  it  tight  as  it  is  taken  into 
the  clofing  rope.  But  a  little  attention  to  what  has 
been  faid  will  ffiow  this  method  to  be  defective.  The 
wick  will  have  no  more  turns  than  the  laid  rope  ;  and 
as  it  lies  in  the  very  axis,  its  yarns  will  be  much 
ftraighter  than  the  ftrands.  Therefore  when  the  rope 
is  (trained  and  ftretched,  the  wick  cannot  ftretch  as 
much  as  the  laid  ftrands ;  and  being  firmly  grafped  by 
them,  it  muft  break  into  fhort  pieces,  and  the  ftrands, 
having  loft  their  fUpport  in  thofe  places,  will  fink  in, 
and  the  cordage  grow  loofe.  We  ftiould  endeavour  to 
enable  all  to  It  retch  alike.  The  wick  therefore  ftiould 
be  twilled  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ftrands,  perhaps 
even  a  little  more*  It  will  thus  communicate  part  of 
its  ftrength  to  the  rope.  Indeed  it  will  not  be  fo  uni¬ 
formly  folid,  and  may  chance  to  have  three  fpiral  va¬ 
cuities.  But  that  this  does  no  harm,  is  quite  evident 
from  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  cable-laid  cordage,  to  be 
deferibed  prefently,  which  have  the  fame  vacuities.  In 
til’s  way  are  the  main  and  fore  (lays  made  for  (hips  of 
the  line.  They  are  thought  ftronger  than  hawfer- 
laid  ropes,  but. unfit  for  running  rigging;  becaufe  their 
ftrands  are  apt  to  get  out  of  their  places  when  the 
rope  is  drawn  into  loops.  It  is  alfo  thought  that  the 
heart  .retains  water,  rots,  and  communicates  its  putre¬ 
faction  to  the  furrouiiding  ftrands. 

•  .  Such  is  the  general  and  effential  procefs  of  rbpe-ma- 
king.  The  fibres  of  hemp  are  twilled  into  yarns,  that 
they  may  make  a  line  of  any  length,  and  (tick  among 
each  other  with  a  force  equal  to  their  own  cohcfion. 
The  yarns  are  made  into  cords  of  permanent  twill  by 
laying  them  ;  and,  that  we  may  have  a  rope  of  any  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrength,  many  yarns  are  united  in  one  llrand, 
lor  the  fame  reafon  that  many  fibres  were  united  in  one 
yarn  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  this  procefs  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  the  rope  a  foiidity  and  hardnefs  which 
makes  it  lefs  penetrable  bv  water,  which  would  rot  it  in 
a  fhort  while.  Some  of  thefe  purpofes  are  inconlillent 
wit  11  othei  s  :  and  the  (kill  of  a  rope-maker  lies  111  ma¬ 
king  the  heft  compenfation  $  fo  that  the  rope  may  on 
the  whole  be  the  belt  in  point  of  ftrength,  pliancy,  and 
duration,  that  the  quantity  of  hemp  in  it  can  pro¬ 
duce. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  cordage  in  very  general 
ufe.  A  rope  of  two  or  more  ftrands  may  be  ufed  as  a 
ftrand,  in  order  to  compofe  a  Hill  larger  rope  ;  and  in 
this  manner  are  cables  and  other  ground  tackle  com- 
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The  procefs  of  cable-laying  hardly  differs  from  that 
of  hawfer-laying.  Three  ropes,  in  their  ftate  of  per¬ 
manent  twill,  may  be  twilled  together  ;  but  they  will 
not  hold  it,  like  fine  thread,  becaufe  they  are  ftiff.and 
elallic.  They  muff  therefore  be  treated  like  ftrands 
for  a  hawfer*  We  muft  give  them  an  additional  twill, 
which  will  difpofe  them  to  lay  or  clofe  themfelves  ;  and 
this  difpofition  mull  be  aided  by  the  workmen  at  the 
Hedge.  We  fay  the  twill  ftiould  be  an  addition  to  their 
twill  as  a  rope*  A  twill  in  the  oppofite  direction  will 
indeed  give  them  a  difpofition  to  clofe  behind  the  top ; 
but  this  will  be  very  fmall,  and  the  ropes  (now  ftrands) 
will  be  exceedingly  open,  and  will  become  more  open 
in  laying.  The  twill  is  therefore  given  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  twill  as  a  rope,  or  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
primary  ftrands,  of  which  the  ropes  are  compofed. 

Thefe  primary  ftrands  are  therefore  partly  untwifted  in 
cable-laying  a  rope,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  yarns 
are  untwifted  in  the  ufual  procefs  of  rope-making. 

We  need  riot  infill  farther  on  this  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facture.  The  reader  muft  be  fenfible  that  the  hawfers 
intended  for  ftrands  of  a  cable  mull  not  be  fo  much 
twilled  as  thofe  intended  to  remain  hawfers  ;  for  the 
twift  given  to  a  finilhed  hawfer  is  prefumed  to  be  that 
which  renders  it  moll  perfect,  and  it  mull  be  injured  by 
any  addition.  The  precife  proportion,  and  the  diftti- 
bution  of  the  working  up  between  the  hardening  of  the 
ftrands  and  clofing  the  cable,  is  a  fubject  about  which 
the  artifts  are  no  better  agreed  than  in  the  cafe  of  haw- 
fer-laid  cordage.  We  did  not  enter  on  this  fubjeCfc 
while  describing  the  procefs,  becaufe  the  introduction 
of  reafonings  and  principles  would  have  hurt  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  description.  The  reader  being  now  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  different  parts  of  the  manipulation, 
and  knowing  what  can  be  done  on  any  occafion,  will 
now  be  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  whole, 
wheu  he  learns  the  principle  011  which  the  ftrength  of 
a  rope  depends. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  a  rope-yarn  ftiould  be  Modem 
twilled  till  a  fibre  will  break  rather  than  be  pulled  out  eftimatiiV 
from  among  the  reft,  and  that  all  twilling  beyond  this  istheftreng| 
injurious  to  the  ftrength  of  the  yarn  s  And  we  advanced  ot  roPes* ) 
this  maxim  upon  this  plain  conlideration,  that  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  bind  them  clofer  together,  for  they  will  already 
break  rather  than  come  out ;  and  becaufe  this  clofer 
binding  is  produced  Qiilv  by  forcibly  wrapping  the  out¬ 
er  fibres  round  the  inner,  and  drawing  the  outer  ones 
tight.  Thus  thefe  fibres  are  on  the  ftretch,  and  are 
drained  as  if  a  weight  were  lning  on  each  of  them. 

The  procefs  of  laying  lines,  of  a  permanent  twift,  flows 
that  we  muft  do  a  little  more.  We  mult  give  the  yam 
a  degree  of  elallic  contractility,  which  will  mak,e  it  lay 
i-tfelf  and  form  a  line  or  cord  which  will  retain  its  twill. 

This  mull  leave  the  fibres  of  the  yarns  in  a  llate,“of 
greater  comprefiion  than  is  neceffary  for  juft  keeping 
them  together.  But  more  than  this  feems  to  be  need- 
lefs  and  hurtful.  The  fame  maxim  muft  direct  us  in 
forming  a  rope  confiding  of  ftrands,  containing  more 
than  one  yarn.  'A  needlefs  excefs  of  twill  leaves  them 
drained,  and  lefs  able  to  perform  their  office  in  the 
rope. 

It  not  un frequently  happens,  that  the  workman,  in 
order  to  make  his  rope  folid  and  firm,  hardens  up 
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the  ftrands  till  they  really  break  :  and  we  believe  that,  CR,  as  in  fig 
in  the  general  pra&ice  of  making  large  liawfers,  many 
of  the  outer  yarns  in  the  ftrands,  efpccially  thofe  which 
chance  to  be  outevmoft  in  the  laid  rope,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  moll  drained,  are  broken  during  the  operation. 

But  there  is  another  confideration  which  fhould  alfo 
w>ing  °  h  ma^e  Us  £*Ve  no  £reater  *n  any  part  of  the  opera- 
ropesgth  tlou  t^ian  *s  absolutely  neceflary  for  the  firm  cohefion  of 
Jr,  *  the  parts,  and  this  independent  of  the  drain  to  which 
the  fibres  or  yarns  are  fubjedted.  Twiding  caufes  all 
the  fibres  to  lie  obliquely  with  refpedt  to  the  axis  or 
general  direction  of  the  rope.  It  may  jud  happen  that 
one  fibre  or  one  yarn  fhall  keep  in  the  axis,  and  remain 
draight ;  all  the  red  mud  be  oblique,  and  the  more 
oblique  as  they  are  farther  from  the  axis,  and  as  they 
are  more  twilled.  Now  it  is  to  be  demon drated, 
that  when  any  drain  is  given  to  the  rope  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  length,  a  drain  greater  than  this  is  a&ually 
excited  on  the  oblique  fibres,  and  fo  much  the  greater 
as  they  are  more  oblique  ;  and  thus  the  fibres  which 
are  already  the  weaked  arc  expofed  to  the  greated 
drains. 

Let  CF  (fig.  13.)  reprefent  a  fibre  hanging  from  a 
hook,  and  loaded  with  a  weight  F,  which  it  is  jud  able 
to  bear,  but  not  more.  This  weight  may  reprefent  the 
abfolute  force  of  the  fibre.  Let  fuch  another  fibre  be 
laid  over  the  two  pulleys  A,  B  (fig.  1 4.),  which  are  in 
a  horizontal  line  AB,  and  let  weights  F  and  /,  equal 
to  the  former,  be  hung  on  the  ends  of  this  fibre,  while 
another  weight  R,  lefs  than  the  fum  of  F  and  /,  is  hung 
On  the  middle  point  C  by  a  hook  or  thread.  This  weight 
will  draw  down  the  fibre  into  fuch  a  pofition  ACB, 
that  the  three  weights  F,  R,  and  /  are  in  equilib'rio  by 
the  intervention  of  the  fibre.  Wc  affirm  that  this  weight 
R  is  the  meafure  of  the  relative  drength  of  the  fibre  in 
relation  to  the  form  ACB  ;  for  the  fibre  is  equally 
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15.  and  the  parallelogram  ACBD  will 
remain  of  the  fame  form,  by  the  yielding  of  the  weights 
F  and  /  as  is  evident  from  the  equilibrium  of  forces. 
The  fibre  will  always  aftiime  that  form  which  makes 
the  fides  and  diagonal  in  the  proportion  of  the  weights. 
While  the  fibres  lap  round  each  other,  they  are  drained 
to  the  fame  degree,  that  is,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
ftrength,  and  they  remain  in  this  degree  of  drain  in 
every  part  of  the  line  or  cord  CR.  If  therefore  each 
of  the  fibres  has  the  ftrepgth  AB,  the  cord  has  the 
drength  DC  ;  and  if  F  and  f  be  held  fad,  the  fmalleft 
addition  to  R  will  break  the  cord.  The  fum  of  the 
abfolute  drength  of  the  two  fibres  of  which  this  thread 
is  compofed  is  to  the  fum  of  their  relative  ftrengths,  or 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  thread,  as  AC+CB  is  to  CD,  or 
as  AC  is  to  EC. 

If  the  weights  F  and /  are  not  held  fail,  but  allowed 
to  yield,  a  heavier  weight  r  may  be  hung  on  at  C  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  fibre ;  for  it  will  draw  it  into  another 
pofition  A  c  B,  fuch  that  r  fhall  be  in  equilibrio  with  F 
and/.  Since  F  and / remain  the  fame,  the  fibre  is  as 
much  drained  as  before.  Therefore  make  ca^cb  equal 
to  CA  and  CB,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  a  c  b  d. 
c  d  will  now  be  the  meafure  of  the  weight  r,  becaiife  it 
is  the  equivalent  of  era  and  cb .  It  is  evident  that  cd 
is  greater  than  CD,  and  therefore  the  thread  formed  by 
the  lapping  of  the  fibre  in  the  pofition  a  cb  is  ftronger 
than  the  former,  in  the  proportion  of  c  d  to  CD,  or  c  e 
to  CE.  The  cord  is  therefore  fo  much  ftronger  as  the* 
fibres  are  more  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  it  muft  be 
ftrongeft  of  all  when  they  are  quite  parallel.  Bring  the 
pulleys  A,  B  clofe  to  each  other.  It  is  plain  that  if 
we  hang  on  a  weight  R  lefs  than  the  fum  of  F  and / 
it  cannot  take  down  the  bight  of  the  fibre;  but  if  equal 
to  them,  although  it  cannot  pull  it  down,  it  will  keep 
it  down.  In  this  cafe,  wrhen  the  fibres  are  parallel  to 
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ftretched  in  all  its  parts,  and  therefore  in  every  part  it  each  other,  the  ftrength  of  the  cord  (improperly  fo 
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is  drained  by  the  force  F.  If  therefore  the  weights  F 
and  /  are  held  fad,  and  any  addition  is  made  to  the 
weight  R,  the  fibre  mud  break,  being  already  drained 
to  its  full  drength  ;  therefore  R  meafures  its  drength 
in  relation  to  its  fituation.  Complete  the  parallelogram 
ACBD,  and  draw  the  diagonal  CD ;  becaufe  AB  is 
horizontal,  and  AC  =  BC,  DC  is  vertical,  and  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  diredlion  CR,  by  which  the  weight  R 
a&$.  The  point  C  is  drawn  by  three  forces,  which  are 
in  equilibrio.  They  are  therefore  proportional  to  the 
fides  of  a  triangle,  which  have  the  fame  diredlions  ;  or, 
the  force  adling  in  the  direction  CA  is  to  that  a&ing 
in  the  dire&ion  CR  as  CA  to  CD.  The  point  R  is 
fupported  by  the  two  forces  CA,  CB,  which  are  equi¬ 
valent  to  CD ;  and  therefore  the  weight  F  is  to  the 
weight  R  as  CA  is  to  CD.  Therefore  the  abfolute 
drengths  of  the  two  fibres  AC,  BC,  taken  feparateiy, 
are  greater  than  their  united  drengths  in  relation  to 
their  pofition  with  refpedl  to  CR  :  and  fince  this  pro¬ 
portion  remains  the  fame,  whatever  equal  weights  are 
hung  on  at  F  and /,  it  follows,  that  when  any  drain 
DC  is  made  to  aft  on  this  fibre  in  the  direction  DC, 
it  excites  a  greater  drain  on  the  fibre,  becaufe  CA  and 
CB  taken  together  are  greater  than  CD.  Each  .fibre 
fadains  a  drain  greater  than  the  half  of  CD. 

Now  let  the  weight  R  be  turned  round  the  axisCR. 
This  will  caufe  the  two  parts  of  the  fibre  ACB  to  lap 
Tound  each  other,  and  compofc  a  twifted  line  or  cord 
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called)  is  equal  to  the  united  abfolute  drengths  of  the 
fibres. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  length  of  each  of  the  fibres 
which  compofe  any  part  CR  of  this  cord  is  to  the 
length  of  the  part  of  the  cord  as  AC  to  EC  ;  and  this 
is  the  cafe  even  although  they  fhould  lap  round  a  cylin¬ 
der  of  any  diameter.  This  will  appear  very  clearly  to 
any  perfon  who  confiders  the  thing  with  attention.  Let 
ac  (fig.  16.)  be  an  indefinitely  fmall  portion  of  the 
fibre  which  is  lapped  obliquely  round  the  cylinder,  and 
let  HKG  be  a  fedtion  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Draw 
a  c  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  draw  ec  to -the  centre  of  the 
circle  HKG,  and  a  e'  parallel  to  e  c.  It  is  plain  that  e’e 
is  the  length  of  the  axis  correfponding  tolhc  fmall  por¬ 
tion  ac ,  and  that  e'e  is  equal. to  a  e. 

Hence  we  derive  another  manner  of  expreffing  the 
ratio  of  the  abfolute /and  relative  ftrcngtji;  and  we  may 
fay  that  the  abfolute  ftrength  of  a  fibre,  which  has  the 
lame  obliquity  throughout,  is  to  its  relative  ftrength  as 
the  length  of  the^fibre  to  the  length  of  the  cord  of 
which  it  makes  a  part.  And  we  ,  may  fay,  that  the 
ftrength  of  a  rope  is  to  the  united  absolute  ftrength  of 
its*  yams,  as- the  length  of  the  cord  to  the,  length  of  the 
yarns  ;  .  for  although;  the  yarns  are  in  various  ftates  of 
obliquity,  they  contribute  to,  the  ftrength  of  the, cord 
in  as  much  as  they  contribute  immediately  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  ftrands.  The  ftrength  of  the  yarns  is  to  that  pf 
the  itrar.ds  as  the.  length  of  the  yarns  to  that  of  the 
3  Q, 
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Rope,  ftrands,  and  the  flrength  of  the  brands  13  to  that  of  the 
^making.  rope  as  tjie  \Grigth  0f  the  firft  to  that  of  the  lab. 

v  And  thus  we  fee  that  twitting  the  fibres  diminifhes 

the  flrength  of  the  affemblage  ;  becaufe  their  obliquity, 
which  is  its  neceffary  confequence,  enables  any  external 
force  to  excite  a  greater  ftrain  on  the  fibres  than  it 
could  have  excited  had  they  remained  parallel  *,  and 
iince  a  greater  degree  of  twitting  necelfarily  produces  a 
greater  obliquity  of  the  fibres,  it  mutt  more  remarkably 
diminifh  the  flrength  of  the  cord.  Moreover,  fince  the 
greater  obliquity  cannot  be  produced  without  a  greater 
ftrain  in  the  operation  of  twitting,  it  follows,  that  im¬ 
moderate  twilling  is  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  flrength 
of  cordage. 

Theoretical  Thefe  theoretical  deductions  are  abundantly  confirm- 
dedu<?tbn$  ed  by  experiment  ;  and  as  many  perfons  give  their  af- 
confi'  med  fent  more  readily  to  a  general  propofition  when  prefent- 
mu?ea~  ec*  an  inc*u<^on  ^rom  unexceptionable  particulars, 
riments!^- than  w^en  offered  as  the  confequence  of  uncontroverted 
principles,  we  fhall  mention  fome  of  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  on  this  fubjeCL  Mr  Reaumur, 
one  of  the  moft  zealous,  and  at  the  fame  time  judicious, 
obfervers  of  nature  made  the  following  experiments. 
(  Mem .  Acad.  Paris ,  1711.) 

1.  A  thread,  confiding  of  832  fibres  of  filk,  each  of 
which  carried  at  a  medium  I  dram  and  18  grains,  would 
hardly  fupport  54*  pounds,  and  fometimes  broke  with 
5  pounds.  The  fum  of  the  abfolute  flrengths  of  the 
fibres  is  1040  drams,  or  upwards  of  8  pounds  2  oun¬ 
ces. 

2.  A  fkain  of  white  thread  was  examined  in  many 
places.  Every  part  of  it  bore  9 1  pounds,  but  none  of 
it  would  bear  10.  When  twitted  flack  into  a  cord  of 
2  yams  it  broke  with  16  pounds. 

3.  Three  threads  were  twitted  together.  Their  mean 
flrength  was  very  nearly  8  pounds.  It  broke  with  1 7  4-, 
whereas  it  fhould  have  carried  24. 

4.  Four  threads  were  twitted.  Their  mean  flrength 
was  7 1 .  It  broke  with  2 1  \  inilead  of  30.  Four  threads, 
whofe  flrength  was  nearly  9  pounds,  broke  with  22  in- 
ftead  of  36. 

5.  A  fmall  and  very  well  made  hempen  cord  broke 
in  different  places  with  *5  8,  63,  67,  72  pounds.  An¬ 
other  part  of  it  was  untwifted  into  its  three  brands. 
One  of  them  bore  29I,  another  334-,  and  the  third  35; 
therefore  the  fum  of  their  abfolute  flrengths  was  98. 
In  another  part  which  broke  with  72,  the  brands 
which  had  already  borne  this  ftrain  were  feparated. 

^  They  bore  26,  28,  and  30;  the  fum  of  which  is  84. 

Ard  by  The  ^ate  admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles  made  many 
th<  fc  of  Sir  experiments  on  cordage  of  fize.  A  piece  of  rope 
C.Knowlte.34.  inches  in  circumference  was  cut  into  many  por¬ 
tions.  Each  of  thefe  had  a  fathom  cut  off,  and  it 
was  carefully  opened  out.  It  was  white,  or  un¬ 
tarred,  and  containd  72  yarns.  They  were  each  tried 
feparately,  and  their  mean  flrength  was  90  pounds.  Each . 
correfponding  piece  of  rope  was  tried  apart,  and  the 
mean  flrength  of  the  nine  pieces  was  4552  pounds. 

33  But  90  times  72  is  6480. 

Further  re-  Nothing  is  more  familiarly  known  to  a  feaman  than* 
marks  on  the  fuperior  flrength  of  rope-yarns  made  up  into  a  fkain 
twi  mg.  without  twitting.  They  call  fuch  a  piece  of  rope  a 
Salvage.  It  is  ufed  on  board  the  king’s  fhips  for 
rolling  tackles,  flinging  the  great  guns,  butt-flings, 
nippers  for  holding  the  viol  on  the  cable,  and  in  every 


fervice  where  the  utmoft  flrength  and  great  pliancy  are  Rope, 
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It  is  therefore  fufftciently  eftablifhed,  both  by  theory 
and  obfervation,  that  the  twitting  of  cordage  diminifhes 
its  flrength.  Experiments  cannot  be  made  with  fuffi- 
cient  precifion  for  determining  whether  this  diminution 
is  in  the  very  proportion,  relative  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  fibres,  which  theory  points  out.  In  a  hawfer  the 
yarns  lie  in  a  great  variety  of  angles  with  the  axis.  The 
very  outermoft  yarn  of  a  flrand  is  not  much  inclined  to 
the  axis  of  the  rope  *  for  the  inclination  of  this  yarn 
to  the  axis  of  its  own  flrand  nearly  compenfates  for 
the  inclination  of  the  (Irand.  But  then  the  o,ppofitq 
yarn  of  the  fame  flrand,  the  yarn  that  is  next,  the  axis 
of  the  rope  lies  with  an  obliquity,  which  is  the  fum  of 
the  obliquities  of  the  flrand  and  of  the  yarn.  So  that 
all  the  yarns  which  are  really  in  the  axis  of  the  rope 
are  exceedingly  oblique,  and,  in  general,  the  infide  of 
the  rope  has  its  yarns  more  oblique  than  the  outlide. 

But  in  a  laid  rope  v/e  Ihould  not  eonfider  the  flrength 
as  made  up  of  the  flrengths  of  the  yarns  ;  it  is  made 
up  of  the  flrengths  of  the  ftrands  :  For  when  the  rope  is 
violently  ftretched,  it  unt wills  as  a  rope,  and  the  brands 
are  a  little  more  twitted  ;  fo  that  they  are  refitting  as 
ftrands,  and  not  as  yarns.  Indeed,  when  we  eonfider 
the  procefs  of  laying  the  rope,  we  fee  that  it  mutt  be  fo. 

We  know,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  the 
three  brands  would  carry  more  when  parallel  than- when 
twitted  into  a  rope,  although  the  yarns  would  then  be 
much  more  oblique  to  the  axis.  The  chief  attention 
therefore  fhould  be  turned  to  the  making  the  moft  per¬ 
fect  brands. 

We  are  fully  authorifed  to  fay  that  the  twift  given 
to  cordage  fhould  be  as  moderate  as  poflible.  We  are 
certain  that  it  diminifhes  the  flrength,  and  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  flrength  which  its  fuperior  fmoothnefs  and 
hardnefs  gives  is  fallacious.  But  a  certain  degree  of 
this  is  neceffary  for  its  duration.  If  the  rope  is  laid  too 
flack,  its  parts  are  apt  to  open  when  it  happens  to  be 
catched  in  fhort  loops  at  its  going  into  a  pulley,  &c.  in 
which  cafe  fome  of  the  ftrands  or  yarns  are  apt  to  kink 
and  break.  It  alfo  becomes  too  pervious  to  water, 
which  foaks  and  rots  it.  To  prevent  thefe  and  other 
fuch  inconveniences,  a  confiderable  degree  of  firmnefs 
or,  hardnefs  is  neceffary  ;  and  in  order  to  give  the 
cordage  this  appearance  of  fuperior  flrength,  the  ma- 
nufa&urer  is  difpofed  to  exceed. 

Mr  Du  Hamel  made  many  experiments  in  the  royal  Experi. 
dock-yards  in  France,  with  a  view  to  afeertain  what  i3  ments  °f 
the  befl  degree  of  twift.  It  is  ufual  to  work  up  the 
yarns  to  \  of  their  length.  Mr  Du  Hamel  thought  u;n  thc 
this  too  much,  and  procured  fome  to  be  worked  upbeftdegrt 
only  to  £  of  the  length  of  the  yarns.  The  flrength  °f  tw^} 
of  the  firfl,  by  a  mean  of  three  experiments,  was  4321,  c* 
and  that  of  the  laft  was  5187. 

He  caufed  three  ropes  to  be  made  from  the  fame 
hemp,  fpun  with  all  poflible  equability,  and  in  fuch 
proportion  of  yarn  that  a  fathom  of  each  was  of  the 
fame  weight.  The  rope  which  was  worked  up  to  \ 
bore  4098  pounds  ;  that  which  was  worked  up  to  £ 
borfc  4850;  and  the  one  worked  up  to  f  bore  6205. 

In  another  trial  the  flrengths  were  4250,  6753,  and 
7397.  Thefe  ropes  were  of  different  fizes. 

He  had  influence  enough,  in  confequence  of  thefe 
experiments,  to  get  a  confiderable  quantity  of  rigging, 
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made  of  yarns  worked  up  only  to  ^  of  their  length,  cable-laid  cordage 
and  had  them  ufed  during  a  whole  campaign.  The 
officers  of  the  (hips  reported  that  this  cordage  was 
about  i  lighter  than  the  ordinary  kind;  nearly  -J-  llender- 
er,  fo  as  to  give  lefs  hold  to  the.  wind,  was  therefore 
more  fiipple  and  pliant,  and  run  caller  through  the 
blocks,  and  did  not  run  into  kinks ;  that  it  required 
fewer  hands  to  work  it,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three;  and  that  it  was  at  leaH  4  ftronger.  And  they 
faid  that  it  did  not  appear  to  have  fuffered  more  by 
ufing  than  the  ordinary  cordage,  and  was  fit  for  ano¬ 
ther  campaign. 

Mr  Du  Hamel  alfo  made  experiments  on  other  fa¬ 
brics  of  cordage,  which  made  all  twilling  unneceflary, 
fuch  as  fimply  laying  the  yarn  in  Ikains,  and  then  co¬ 
vering  it  with  a  worming  of  fmali  line.  This  he  found 
greatly  fuperior  iu  llrength,  but  it  had  no  duration, 
beeaufe  the  covering  opened  in  every  ffiort  bending, 
and  was  foon  fretted  off.  He  alfo  covered  them  with 
a  woven  coat  in  the  manner  pra&ifed  for  houfe-furni- 
ture.  .But  this  Could  not  be  put  on  with  fufficient  tight- 
nefs,  without  an  enormous  expence,  after  the  manner 
of  a  horfe-whip.  Small  ropes  were  woven  folid,  and 
were  prodigioufly  ftrong.  But-  all  thefe  fabrics  were 
found  too  foft  and  pervious  to  water,  and  were  foon 
rendered  unfervieeable.  The  ordinary  procefs  of  rope- 
making  therefore  mull  be  adhered  to;  and  we  mull 
endeavour'  to  improve  it  by  dipiinifhing  the  twill  as  far 
as  is  compatible  with  the  necefiary  folidity. 

In  purfuance  of  this  principle,  it  is  furely  advifable 
to  lay  flack  all  fitch  cordage  as  is  ufed  for  Handing  rig¬ 
ging,  and  is  never  expofed  to  fhort  bendings.  Shrouds, 
ilays,  backHays,  pendants,  are  in  this  fituation,  and 
can  eafily  be  defended  from  the  water  by  tarring,  fer- 
ving,  &c.  ‘  .  <  , 

■The  fame  principler  alfo  dire&s  us  to  make  fueh 'cor¬ 
dage  of  four  Hr  and  s.  When  the  Hrands  are  equally 
hardened,  >  and  when  the  degree  of  twiH  given  in  the 
laying  is  precifely  that  whieh  is  correfpondent  to  the  twill* 
of  the  Hrands,  it  is  demoriHrable  that  the  Hrands  are 
lying  lefs  obliquely  to  the  axis  in  the  four-Hrand  cor¬ 
dage,  and  Ihould  therefore  exert  greater  force.  And 
experience  fully  confirms' this.  MrDu  Hamel  caufed  two 
very  frnall  hawfers  to  be  made,  in  whieh  the  Hrands 
were  equally  hardened.  One  of  them  had  three  Hrands,* 
and  the  other  fix  with  a  heart.  They  were  worked  up 
to  the  fame  degree.  The  firH  broke  with  865  pounds, 
and  the  other  with  1 325.  Several  comparifons  were 
made,  with  the  fame  precautions,  between  cordage  of 
three  and  of  four  Hrands,  and  in  them  all  the  four- 
Hrand  cordage  was  found  greatly  fuperior  ;  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  a  he'art.  judicioufly  put  in  not  only  made 
the  work  eafier  and  more  perfecl  to  the  eye,  bu,t  alio 
ulcreafed-  the  Hrength  of  the  eOrdage 
.  It  is  furely  unreafonablc  to  refufe  eredit  to  fuch  a 
uniform  eourfe  of  experiment,  in  which  there  is  no  mo¬ 
tive  for  impofition,  and  whieh  is  agreeable  to  every 
clear  notion *that  we  Can  form  on  this  complicated  fub- 
j  e£l ;  and  it  argues  ,  a  confiderable  prefumption  in  the 
profeffional  artilis  to  oppofe  the  vague  notions  whieh 
they  have  of  tile  matter  to  the  ealm  reflections,  and 
minute  examination  of  every  particular,  by  a  man  of 
good  underHanding, ,  who  had  no  intereH  in  mifleading 
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The  general  aim  in  rope -making 
is  to  make  every  yarn  bear  an  equal  lharc  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  Hrain,  and  to  put  every  yarn  in  a  condition  to  bear 
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it.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  next  thing  aimed  Superiority 
at  is,  to  put  the  yarns  in  fuch  fituations  that  the  Hrains  of  cable - 
to  which  they  are  expofed  in  the  ufe  of  the  rope  may  j*aiciec(^“c 
be  proportioned  to  their  ability  to  bear  it.  Even  this  ®  * c 
point  cannot  be  attained,  and  we  muH  content  our- 
felves  with  an  approach  towards  it. 

The  greateH  difficulty  is  to  plaee  the  yarns  of  a  large 
Hrand  agreeably  to  tliofe  maxims.  Suppofing  them 
placed  with  perfeCl  regularity  round  the  yarn  whieh  is 
in  the  middle  :  they  will  lie  in  the  circumferences  of 
eoncentric  circles.  When  this  whole  mafs  is  turned 
equally  round  this  yarn  as  an  axis,  it  is  plain  that  they 
will  all  keep  their  places,  and  that  the  middle  yarn  is 
fimply  twilled  round  its  axis,  while  thofe  of  the  fur^ 
rounding .  circles  are  lapped  round  it  in  fpirals,  and! 
that  thefe  fpirals  are  fo  mueli  more  oblique  as  the  yarns 
are  farther  from  the  axis.  Suppofe  the  fledge  kept 
fall,  fo  that  the  Hrand  is  not  allowed  to  fhorten.  The 
yarns  mnH  all  be  Hretehed,  and  therefore  Krai  11  ed ;  anti 
thofe  muH  be  the  moH  extended  which  are  the  fartheil 
from  the  middle  yarn.  Now  allow  the  fledge  to  ap¬ 
proach.  The  Hrand  contraCls  in  its  general  length,  and 
thofe  yarns  contraCl  moH  whieh  were  moll  extended.  t 
The,  remaining  exteniion  is  therefore  diminilhed  in  all; 
but  Hill  thofe  which  are  moH  remote  from  the  middle 
are  moH  extended,  and  therefore  moH  Hrained,  and 
have  the  fmallell  remainder  of  their  abfolute  foree.  U11 
fortunately  ~ they  are  put  into  the  moil  unfavourable, 
fituations,  and  thofe  whieh  are  already  moll  Hrained 
are  left  the  moH  oblique,  and  have  the  greateii  Hrain 
laid  on  them  by  any  external  force.  Blit  this  is  una¬ 
voidable  :  Their  greateH  hurt  is  the  drains  they  fu- 
Hain  in  the  manufa&ure.  When  the  Hrand  is  very 
large,  as  in  a  nine-ineh  liawfer,  it  is  almo  l  impoffible, 
to  bring  the  whole  to  a  proper  firmnefs  for  laying  with¬ 
out  Hrainmg  the  outer  yarns  to  the  utmoH,  and  many 
of  them  are  broken  in  the  operation. 


\ 


The  reader  will  remember  that  a  two-Hrand  line  was 
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The  fame  principles  will  explain  the  fuperiority  of 


laid  or  clofed  merely  by  allowing  it  to  twill  itfelf  up  athrge  rof  cs 
the  fwivel  of  the  loper ;  and  that  it  was  the  elallieity  the  Hrands 
arifing  from  the  twill  of  the  yarn  which  produced  this.?re 
effeCt :  and  lie  would  probably  be  furprifed  when;  we 0pp^„ 
faid,  that,  in  laying  a  larger  rope,  the  Hrands  are  twift-f,te  to  that 
ed  in  a  dire&ion  oppoiite  to  that  of  the  fpiniring/of  fpinning, 
Since  the  tendency  to  clofe  into  a  rope  is  nothing  butan(iarc 
the  tendency  of  the  Hrands  to  untwiil,  it  would  ieem 
natural  to  twiH  the  Hrands  as  the  yarns  were  twilled  '  “ 

before.  This  would  be  true, r  if  ,  the  elallieity  of  the 
fibres  in  a  yarn  produced  the  fame  tendency  to  untwift 
in  the  Hrand  that  it  does  in  the  yarn.  But  this  is'  not 
the  eafe.  The  contraction  of  one,  of  the’ojiter  yarns; 
of  a  Hrand  tends  to  pull  the  Hrand  backward  round/ 
the  axis  of  the  Hrand  :  but  the  contraction  of  a  fibre 
of  this  yarn  tends  to  turn  the  yarn  round  its  own  axis, 
and  not  round  the  axis  of  the  Hrand.  It  tends  to  un¬ 
twin  the  yarn,  but  not  to  untwiH  the  Hrand.  It  tends 
to  untwiH  the  Hrand  only  fo  far  as  it  tends  to  contract 
the  yarn.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  yarn  to  be  fpun  up  to 
one-half  the  length  of  the  fibres.  The  contracting- 
power  of  this  yarn  will  be  only  one-half  of  the  force 
exerted  by  the  fibres  :  therefore,  whatever  is  the  force 
neceflary  for  clofing  the  rope  properly,  the  fibres  of 
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Rope-  the  yarns  mull  be  exerting  twice  this  force.  Now  let 

making.  tke  fame  yarn>  fpUn  up  to  one-half,  be  made  lip  in  a 
llrand,  and  let  the  firand  be  twilled  in  the  oppofite  di¬ 
rection  to  the  fpirming  till  it  has  acquired  the  fame 
elafticity  ft  for  laying.  The  yarns  are  untwilled.  Sup- 
pofe  to  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  fibres.  They 
are  now  exerting  only  four-thirds  of  the  force  neceffary 
for  laying,  that  is,  two-thirds  of  what  they  were  obliged 
to  exert  in  the  other  cafe  ;  and  thus  we  have  fl  ranger 
yarns  when  the  11  rands  are  equally  drained.  But  they 
require  to  be  more  drained  than  the  other  ;  which,  be¬ 
ing  made  of  more  twilled  yarn,  fooner  acquire  the  ela- 
flicity  fit  for  laying.  But  li nee  ti  e  eladicity  which  fits 
the  '♦rand  for  laying  does  not  increafe  fo  fad  as  the 
drain  on  the  fibres  of  the  yarn  which  produces  it,  it  is 
plain,  that  w  hen  each  has  acquired  that  elaflicity  which 
is  proper  for  laying,  the  llrands  made  of  the  Hack- 
twilled  yarn  are  the  flronged  ;  and  the  yarns  are  alfo 
the  llrongelt ;  and  being  foftcr,  the  rope  will  clofe 
better. 

Experience  confirms  all  this ;  and  cordage,  whofe 
fl  rands  are  twided  in  the  oppofite  direction  to  the  twill 
of  fpinning,  are  found  to  be  llronger  than  the  others  in 
a  proportion  not  lefs  than  that  of  7  to  6. 

Great  cor-  Such  being  the  difficulty  of  making  a  large  llrand, 
dage  made  and  its  defends  when  made,  we  have  fallen  on  a  ipethod 
by  laying  cf  makJng  great  cordage  by  laying  it  twice.  A  haw- 
fer-laid  rope,  flack  fpun,  little  hardened  in  the  llrands, 
and  flack  laid,  is  made  a  llrand  of  a  large  rope  called  a 
cable  or  cablet .  The  advantages  of  this  fabric  are  evi¬ 
dent.  The  llrands  are  reduced  to  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  diameter  which  they  would  have  in  a  hawfer  of 
the  fame  fize.  Such  llrands  cannot  have  their  yarns 
lying  very  obliquely,  and  the  outer  yarns  cannot  be 
much  more  llrained  than  the  inner  ones.  There  mull 
therefore  be  a  much  greater  equality  in  the  whole  fub- 
flance  of  cable-laid  cordage,  and  from  this  we  fhould 
expe&  fuperior  ftrength. 

Accordingly,  their  fuperiority  is  great,  not  lefs  than 
in  the  proportion  of  1 3  to  9,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
proportion  of  4  to  3.  A  cable  is  more  than  a  fourth 
part,  but  is  not  a  third  p3rt,  llronger  than  a  hawfer  of 
the  fame  fize  or  weight. 

They  are  feldom  made  of  more  than  three  hawfers 
©f  three  llrands  each,  though  they  are  fometimes  made 
©f  three  four-llranded  hawfers,  or  of  four  three-llrand- 
cd.  The  firll  of  thefe  two  is  preferred,  beeaufe  four 
fmall  llfands  can  be  laid  very  clofe  ;  whereas  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  lay  well  four  hawfers,  already  become  very 
hard. 

The  fuperiority  of  a  cable-laid  cordage  being  at¬ 
tributed  entirely  to  the  greater  perfe&ion  of  the 
ifcrands,  and  this  feeming  to  arife  entirely  from  their 
fmallnefs,  it  was  natural  to  expeCt  Hill  better  cordage 
by  laying  cables  as  the  llrands  of  Hill  larger  pieces.  It 
has  been  tried,  and  with  every  requifite  attention.  But 
although  they  have  always  equalled,  they  have  not  de¬ 
cidedly  excelled,  common  cables  of  the  fame  weight ; 
and  they  require  a  great  deal  more  work.  We  lhaii 
not  therefore  enter  upon  the  manipulations  of  this  fa¬ 
bric. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  the  mechanical  procefs  of 
rope-making  which  we  have  not  confidered  minutely  ; 
and  it  is  an  important  one,  viz.  the  diflribution  of  the 


total  Shortening  of  the  yarns  between  the  hardening  of  Rope, 
the  itrands  and  the  laying  the  rope.  This  is  a  point  maiting. 
about  which  the  artills  are  by  no  means  agreed.  There 
is  certainly  a  pofition  of  the  llrands  of  a  laid  rope  which  DiRnbu- 
puts  every  part  in  cquilibrio  ;  and  this  is  what  an  ela-t>on  of  the 
llic,  but  perfectly  foft  rope  (were  fuch  a  thing  poffible), total  Aw 
would  alfume.  But  this  cannot  be  difeovered  by  any  tr£“in*  of 
experiments  made  on  large  or  even  on  firm  cordage  ;  and  between3 
it  may  not  be  thought  fufficiently  clear  that  the  pro- the  harden- 
portion  which  would  be  difeovered  by  the  careful  fabri-in£of  the 
cation  of  a  very  fmall  and  foft  line  is  the  fame  that  j*ra;ndsahnci 
will  fuit  a  cordage  of  any  diameter.  We  mull  proceed  rope11.5  1  6 
much  on  conje&ure  j  and  we  cannot  fay  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  ufed  by  the  partifans  of  different  proportions  are 
very  convincing. 

The  general  pra&ice,  wc  believe,  is  to  divide  the 
whole  of  the  intended  fhortening  of  the  yarns,  or  the 
working  up  into  three  parts,  and  to  employ  two  of 
thefe  in  hardening  the  llrands,  and  the  remaining  third 
in  clofing  the  hawfer. 

a  Mr  Du  Hamel  thinks,  that  this  repartition  is  injudi-  Opinion 
cious,  and  that  the  yarns  are  too  much  llrained,  and  and  experi- 
the  llrands  rendered  weak.  He  recommends  to  invert ments  of 
this  proportion,  and  to  fhorten  one-third  in  the  harden-Du  rtamcl* 
ing  of  the  llrands,  and  two-third3  in  laying  the  hawfer. 

But  if  the  11  rain  of  the  yarns  only  is  confidered,  one 
Ihould  think  that  the  outfide  yarn  of  a  llrand  will  be 
more  llrained  in  laying,  in  proportion  to  the  yarn  of 
the  fame  llrand,  that  is,  in  the  very  axis  of  the  rope. 

We  can  only  fay,  that  if  a  very  foft  line  is  formed  iu 
this  way,  it  will  not  keep  its  twill.  This  Ihows  that 
the  turns  in  laying  were  more  than  what  the  elallicity 
or  hardening  of  the  llrands  required.  The  experiments 
made  on  foft  lines  always  fhowed  a  tendency  to  take  a 
greater  twill  when  the  lines  were  made  in  the  firll  man¬ 
ner,  and  a  tendency  to  lofe  their  twill  when  made  in 
Mr  t)u  Hamel’s  manner.  We  imagine  that  the  true 
proportion  is  between  thefe  two  extremes,  and  that  we 
ffiall  not  err  greatly  if  we  halve  the  total  fhortening  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  procefs.  If  working  up  to 
two-thirds  be  infilled  upon,  and  if  it  be  really  too  much, 

Mr  D11  Hamel’s  repartition  may  be  better,  beeaufe 
part  of  this  working  will  quickly  go  off  when  the  cor¬ 
dage  is  ufed.  But  it  is  furely  better  to  be  right  in  the 
main  point,  the  total  working  up,  and  then  to  adjufb 
the  dillribution  of  it  fo  that  the  finifhed  cordage  (hall 
precifely  keep  the  form  we  have  given  to  it. 

There  mull  be  the  fame  uncertainty  in  the  quadruple 
dillribution  of  the  working  up  a  cable.  When  a  cable 
has  its  yarns  Ihortened  to  two-thirds,  we  believe  the  or¬ 
dinary  practice  has  been,  ill,  To  warp  180  fathoms  ; 

2d,  To  harden  up  the  llrands  30  fathoms;  3d,  To  lay 
or  clofe  up  13  fathoms  ;  4th,  To  work  up  the  hawfers* 
nine  fathoms  ;  5th,  To  clofe  up  eight  fathoms.  This* 
leaves  a  cable  of  120.  Since  Mr  Du  Hamel’s  experi¬ 
ments  have  had  an  influence  at  Rochefort,  the  practice 
has  been  to  warp  190,  to  harden  up  38,  to  lay  up  12, 
to  work  up  the  hawfers  10,  and  then  to  clofe  up  fix  ;* 
and  when  the  cable  is  finilhed,  to  fhorten  it  two  fathoms* 
more,  which  our  workmen  call  throwing  the  turn  well 
up .  This  leaves  a  cable  of  122  fathoms. 

As  there  feems  little  doubt  of  the  fuperiority  of  cor¬ 
dage  Ihortened  one-fourth  over  cordage  Ihortened  one- 
third,  the  following  dillribution  may  be  adopted  ;  warp 
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190  fathoms,  harden  up  12,  lay  up  1  f,  work  up  the 
hawfers  12,  and  clofe  up  12  more,  which  will  leave  a 
cable  of  143. 

There  is  another  queftion  about  which  the  artifts  are 
divided  in  their  opinions,  viz.  the  drains  made  ufe  of 
during  the  operation.  This  is  produced  by  the  weight 
laid  on  the  fledge.  If  this  be  too  fmall,  the  brands 
will  not  be  fufficiently  tightened,  and  will  run  into 
kinks.  The  fledge  will  come  up  by  darts ;  and  a  fmall 
inequality  of  twilt  in  the  brands  will  throw  it  afkew. 
The  top  will  not  run  well  without  a  confiderable  pref- 
fure  to  throw  it  from  the  doling  point,  and  therefore 
the  cordage  will  neither  clofe  fairly  nor  firmly  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  the  drain  on  the  drandvS 
is  a  complete  expenditure  of  fo  much  of  their  force,  and 
it  may  be  fo  great  as  to  break  them.  Thefe  are  the 
extreme  pofitions.  And  we  think  that  it  may  be  fair¬ 
ly  deduced  from  our  principles,  that  as  great  a  drain 
fhould  be  laid  on  the  brands  as  will  make  good  work, 
that  is,  as  will  enable  the  rope  to  clofe  nearly  and  com¬ 
pletely,  but  no  more.  But  can  any  general  rule  be  gi¬ 
ven  for  this  purpofe  ? 

The  pra&ice  at  Rochefort  was  to  load  the  fledge 
till  its  weight  and  load  were  double  the  weight  of  the 
yarns  when  warped  180  fathoms.  A  fix-inch  hawfer 
will  require  about  a  ton.  If  we  fuppofe  the  fri&ion 
one-third  of  the  weight ;  the  drain  on  eacb  brand  will  be 
about  two  hundred  and  a  quarter  weight.  Mr  Du 
Hamel  thinks  this  too  great  a  load,  and  propofes  to 
put  only  five-fourths  or  three-feconds  of  the  weight  of 
the  cordage  ;  and  dill  lefs  if  a  fhorter  piece  be  warped, 
becaufe  it  does  not  require  fo  much  force  to  throw  the 
twid  from  the  two  cranks  to  the  middle  of  the  brand. 
We  fhall  only  fay,  that  drongerropes  are  made  by  hea¬ 
vy  loading  the  carriage,  and  working  up  moderately, 
than  by  greater  fhortening,  and  a  lighter  load ;  but  all 
this  is  very  vague. 

The  reader  will  naturally  afk,  after  this  account  of 
the  manufa&ure,  what  is  the  general  rule  for  computing 
the  drength  of  cordage  ?  It  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
very  precife.  But  if  ropes  are  made  in  a  manner  per¬ 
fectly  fimilar,  we  fhould  expeCt  the  drength  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  their  feCtion  ;  that  is,  to  the 
fquare  of  their  diameters  or  circumferences,  or  to  the 
number  of  equal  threads  contained  in  them. 

Nor  does  it  deviate  far  from  this  rule  ;  yet  Mr  Du 
Hamel  blows,  from  a  range  of  experiments  made 
on  all  cordage  of  3-5-  inch  circumference  and  under, 
that  the  drength  increafes  a  little  fader  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  threads.  Thus  he  found  that  ropes  of 

9  threads  bore  1014  pounds,  indead  of  946 
12  156 4  1262^ 
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We  cannot  pretend  to  account  for  this.  We  mud- 
alfo  obferve,  that  the  drength  of  cordage  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  making  them  of  yarn  fpun  tine.  This  re¬ 
quires  finely  dreffed  hemp  ;  and  being  more  hippie,  the> 
fibres  lie  clofe*.  and  do  not  form  fuch  oblique  fpirals. 
But  all  hemp  will  not  fpin  equally  fine.  ^  Every  balk 
feems  to  confift  of  a  certain  number  of  principal  fibres, 
which  fplit  more  eafilyinto  a  fecond  fet,  and  thefe  more 
difficultly  into  a  third  fet,  and  fo  on.  The  ultimate 
finenefs,  therefore,  which  a  reafonable  degree  ofi  dref- 
fing  can  give  to  hemp,  bears  fome  proportion,  not  in¬ 


deed  very  precife,  to  the  fize  of  the  balk.  The  Bri- 
tifh  and  Dutch  ufe  the  bed  hemp,  fpin  their  yarn  the 
fined,  and  their  cordage  is  confiderably  dronger  than 
the  French,  much  of  which  is  made  of  their  own  hemp, 
and  others  of  a  coarfe  and  harih  quality. 

The  following  rule  for  judging  of  the  weight  which 
a  rope  will  bear  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  It  fuppofes 
them  rather  too  drong  ;  but  it  is  fo  eafily  remembered 
that  it  may  be  of  ufe. 

Multiply  the  circumference  in  inches  by  itfclf,  ana- 
take  the  fifth  part  of  the  produCt,  it  will  exprefs  the 
tons  which  the  rope  will  cany.  Thus,  if  the  rope  have 
6  inches  circumference,  6  times  6  is  36,  the  fifth  of 
which  is  7-f  tons  ;  apply  this  to  the  rope  of  3f ,  on 
which  Sir  Charles  Knowles  made  the  experiments  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  3f  X  3f  =  10,2  -f  of  which  is- 
2,05  tons,  or  4592  pounds.  It  broke  with  4550. 


Rope* 

makings 


3* 


This  may  fuffice  for  an  account  of  the  mechanical  Of  tarring, 
part  of  the  manufacture.  But  we  have  taken  no  no-  and  its  ef- 
tice  of  the  operation  of  tarring ;  and  our  reafon  was,  °" 
that  the  methods  praCtifed  in  different  rope-works  are  ° 

fo  exceedingly  different,  that  we  could  hardly  enume¬ 
rate  them,  or  even  give  a  general  account  of  them.  It 
is  evidently  proper  to  tar  in  the  date  of  twine  or  yarn, 
this  being  the  only  way  that  the  hemp  could  be  uni¬ 
formly  penetrated.  The  yarn  is  made  to  wind  off  one 
reel,  and  having  paffed  through  a  veffel  containing  hot 
tar,  it  is  wound  up  011  another  reel ;  and  the  fuperdnous 
tar  is  taken  ©ff  by  pafiing  through  a  hole  furrounded 
with  fpongy  oakum  ;  or  it  is  tarred  in  fkains  or  hauls, 
which  are  drawn  by  a  capdern  through  the  tar-kettle, 
and  through  a  hole  formed  of  two  plates  of  metal,  held 
together  by  a  lever  loaded  with  a  weight. 

It  is  cdablifhed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  tarred  cordage 
when  new  is  weaker  than  white,  and  that  the  difference 
increafes  by  keeping.  The  following  experiments  were 
made  by  Mr  Du  Hamel  at  Rochefort  on  cordage  of 
three  inches  (French)  in  circumference,  made  of  the 
bed  Riga  hemp. 

Augub  8.  1741. 


White. 

Broke  with  4500  pounds. 


'Tarred. 

3400  pounds* 


4900 

33°° 

48CO 

3*5° 

April  25.  1 

743- 

460a 

35®° 

5000-* 

3400 

5  000 

3400 

September  3. 

.1746. 

3800 . 

3000 

4000 

2700 

420D 

2800 

A  parcel  of  white  and  tarred  cordage  was  taken  oat 
of  a  quantity  which  had  been  made  February  !  2.  1 746. 
It  was  laid  up  in  the  magazines,  and  companions  were 
made  frorr*  time  to  time  as  follows  :  * 


1747 


White  lore. 

Tarred  bore. 

Differ . 

April  1 4.  2645  pounds. 

2312  pounds. 

333 

May  18.  2762 

2155 

607 

OCL  21.  2710 

2050 

660 

June  19.  2575 

1752 

823 

Oa.  2.  2425 

I&37 

588 

Sep.  25.  2917 

1865 

1052  -• 
Mr 
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Rope-  Mr  Du  Hamel  fays,  that  it  is  decided  by  experi- 
t  ence,  i.  That  white  cordage  in  continual  fervice  is  one- 

'  third  more  durable  than  tarred.  2.  That  it  retains  its 
force  much  longer  while  kept  in  (lore.*  3.  That  it  refills 
the  ordinary  injuries  of  the  weather  one-fourth  longer. 

We  know  this  one  remarkable  fad.  In  1758  the 
fhrowds  and  flays  of  the  Sheer  hulk  at  Portfmoiith 
dockyard  were  overhawled,  and  when  the  worming  and 
fervice  were  taken  off,  they  were  found  to  be  of  white 
cordage.  On  examining  the  florekeeper’s  books,  they 
were  found  to  have  been  formerly  the  fhrowds  and  rigg¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  William,  of  1 10  guns,  built  in  171 5/ 
and  rigged  in  1716.  She  was  thought  top-heavy  and 
unfit  for  fea,  and  unrigged  and  her  (lores  laid  up.  Some 
few  years  afterwards,  her  fhrowds  *  and  flays  wi  re  fitted 
on  the  Sheer  hulk,  where  they  remained  in  conftant 
and  veiy  hard  fervice  for  about  3,0  years,  while  every 
tarred  rope  about  her  had  been  repeatedly  renewed. 

4  -  This  information  we  received  from  Mr  Brown,  boat- 

fwain  of  the  Royal  William  during  the  war  17,58,  Sec, 
Why  then  do  we  tar  cordage  ?  We  thus  render  it 
more  unpliant,  weaker,  and  lefs 'durable.  It  is  chiefly- 
ferviceable  for  cables’  aiid  ground  tackle,  which  muff  be 
continually  wetted  and*  even  foaked.  The  refult  of 
careful  obfervation  is,  1.  That  white  cordage,  expofed 
to  be  alternately  very  wet  and  dry,  is  weaker  than  tar¬ 
red  cordage.  2.  That  cordage  which  is  fuperficially 
tarred  is  cOnffantly  flronger  than  what  is  tarred  through¬ 
out,  and  it  raids  better  the  alternatives  of  wetland  dry. 
N.  B.  The  fhrouds  of  the  Sheer  hulk  were  well  tarred 
and  blacked,  fo  that  it  was  not  known  that  they- were 
of  white  cordage.  < 

Tar  is  a  curious  fubflance,  mifcible  completely  with 
water.  Attempts  were  made  to  anoint  cordage  with 
oils  and  fats- which  do  not  niix  with  water.  This  was 
expefted  to  defend  them  from  ks  pernicious  effe£ls. 
But  it  was  diflin&ly  found  thatthefe  matters  made  the1 
fibres  of  hemp  glide  fo  eafily  on  each  bther,  that  •  itT 
Wafr  hardly  poffible  to  twill*  theta  permanently;  Before 
they  grafped  each  other  fo  hard  that  they  could  not  be- 
drawn,  they  were  drained  almod  to  breaking. 

Effect  of  Attempts  have  been  made  to  increafe  the  flrength 
tuning.  of  cordage  by-  tanning.  But-  although  it  remains* 
a  condant  practice  in  the  manufa&ur.e  of  nets,  it 
does  not  appear  that  much  addition,  either  of  drength 
or  durability,  can  be  given  to  cordage  by  this  means. 
The  trial  has  bedn  made  with  great  care,  and  by  per- 
fons  fully  able  to  conduct  the  procefs  with  propriety. 
But  it  is  found  that  the  yarns  take  fo  long. time  in  dry¬ 
ing,  and  are  fo  much  hurt  by  drying  (lowly,  that  the 
room  required  for  a  confiderable  rope-work  would  be 
immenfe  ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  cordage  is  but 
trifling,  and  even  equivocal.  Indeed  tanning  is  a  che¬ 
mical  procefs,  and  its  effedt.  depends^  entirely  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  materials  to  which  the,  tan  is  applied.  It 
unqueflionably.  coqdenfes,  and.  even  (Lengthens,  the  fibre 
of  leather  :  but  for  any  thing  that,  we  know  a  priori, 
it  may  dedroy  the  cohefion  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  and  ex¬ 
periment  alone  could  decide  the  queftion.  The.  refult 
has  been  unfavourable  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this1 
that  a  tan  cannot  be  found  which  (hall  produce  pn  the 
texture  of  vegetables  effe&s  flmilar  to  whafdak-bark  and* 
other  adringents  produce  on  the  animal  fibre  or  memT 
brane.  It  is  well  known  that  fome  dyes  increafe  the’ 
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drength  of  flax  and  cotton,  notwithdanding  the  corro-  Rope-Dan* 
fion  which  we  know  to  be  produced  by  fome  of  cep 
the  ingredients.  This  is  a  fubjedl  highly  worth  the 

attention  of  the  chemiff  and  the  patriot.  t  _ _*  / 

'o  Ropd-Dancer,  See  Rope-DjNCER. 
t  RopE-Ycirriy  among  Tailors,  is  the  yarn  of  any  rope 
untwifted,  but  commonly  made  up  of  junk  ;  its  u'fe  is 
to  make  linnet,  matts,  &c. 

ROQUET.  See  Rocket. 

RORIDULA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.-  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ;  the  calyx  pen- 
taphy lions  ;  ‘  the  capfule  trivalved  ;  the  antherae  feroti- 
format  the  bale.’  !  ■»  < 

ROSA,  the  Rose  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  "of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  35th  order,  Sen- 
ticofa.  There  are  five  petals  ;  the  calyx  is  urceolated, 
quinqriefid,  cornous,  and  -flraitened  at  the  neck.  The 
feeds  are  numerous,  hifpid,  and  affixed  to  the  infide  of 
the  calyx.  f 

The  forts  of  rofes  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  ba- 
tantds  find  it  very1  difficult  to  determine-  with  accuracy 
which  are  fpecies  and  which  are  varieties,  as  well  a?r 
which*  are  varieties  of  the  refpedlive  fpecies.  On  this, 
account  Linnaeus,  and  fome  other  eminent  authors,  are 
inclined  to  think ‘that  there  is  onlyone  real  fpecie^ 
of  rofe,  which  is  the  rofa  canina ,  or  u  dog-rofe  of  the: 
hedges/’  Sccl  and  that  all  the 'other  forts  are  acci¬ 
dental  varieties  of  it.  However,  according  to  the  pre- 
fent  Linnaean  arrangement,  they  (land  divided  into  14 
fuppofed  fpecies,  each  comprehending  varieties,  which 
in  fome  forts  are  but  few,  in  others  numerous. 

The  fuppofed  fpecies  and  their  varieties,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  modern  botanifls,  are  as  follow  t 
it  The  canina,.  canine  rofe,  wild  dog-rofe  of  the* 
hedges,  or  hep-tree,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having*  2  *• 
prickly-flalks  arid  branches,  pinnated,  five  or  feven- 
lobed  leaves,  with  acuRated  foot-ftalks,  fmooth  pe-] 
dunculi,  oval  fmooth  germina,  and  fmall  Angle  flowers/ 

There  are  two  *  varieties,'  red-floiveted  and  white-flow-'  - 
ered.  They  grow  wild  in  hedges  abundantly  all  over 
the  kingdom  ;  and  are  fometimes  admitted  into  gar-f 
dens,  a-  few  <to  increafe  the  variety  of  the  flirubbery  col¬ 
lection.  r<  j  '■  •-  •-  i 

2.  The  alba,  or  common  white-rofe,  grows  five  or^ 
fix  feet  high,  having  a  green  flan  and  branches,  armed 
with  prickles,  hifpid  pedunculi,  oval  fmooth  germina, 
and  large  white  flowers.’  ‘  The  ''varieties  are,-— large* 
double  white  rofe— dwarf  fingle  white  rofe — maidens/ 
blufh  jtfiite,  rofe,  being  large,  produced  in  cluflers,  and 
of  a  whife  and  blufh-red  colour. . 

3.  The  Gallica,  or  Gallican  rofe,  See,  grows  from 
about  three  or  four  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  in  diffe¬ 
rent  varieties;  with  pinnated,  three,  five,"  or  feven-lobed 
leaves,  and  large  red  and  other  coloured  flowers  in  dif-  * 
ferent  forts.  This  fpecies  is  very  extenfive  in  fuppofed 
varieties,  bearing  the  above  fpecific  diflindtion,  feveral 
of  which  have  been  formerly  confidered  as  diftindl  fpe¬ 
cies,  but  are  now  ranged  among  tile  varieties  of  the  Gal- 
lidan  rofe,  Confiflihg  of  the  following  noted  varieties. 

Common  red  officinal  rofe,  grows  ere&;  about  three 
or  four  feet  high,*  having  fmall  branches,  with  but  few 
prickles,  and  large  fpreading  half-double  deep-red 
-  it  :  .  t  .  t *  r,  ■-  ‘  flowers. 
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Rofa.  flowers. — Rofa  muncii  (rofe  of  the  world)  or  ftriped 
red  rofe,  is  a  variety  of  the  common  red  rofe,  growing 
but  three  or  four  feet  high,  having  large  fp reading  femi- 
doable  red  flowers,  beautifully  ftriped  with  white — and 
deep  red. — York  and  Lane  after  variegated  rofe,  grows 
five,  fix,  or  eight  feet  high,  or  more  ;  bearing  variega¬ 
ted  red  flowers,  confiding  of  .a  mixture  of  red  and 
white  ;  alfo  frequently  difpofed  in  elegant  (tripes,  fome- 
times  in  half  of  the  flower,  and  fometimes  in  fome  of 
the  petals. — Monthly  rofe,  grows  about  four  or  five 
feet  high,  with  green  very'  prickly  fhoots  ;  producing 
middle* fized,  moderately*  do  able,  delicate  flowers,  of 
different  colours  in  the  varieties.  The  varieties' arey 
common  red- flowered  monthly  rofe — blufh-fiowered- — 
white- flowered- — ftriped-flowered.  All  of  which  blow 
both  early  and  late,  and  often  produce  flowers  feveral 
months  in  the  year,  as.  May,  June,  and  July;  and  fre¬ 
quently  again  in  Auguft  or  September,  and  fometimes, 
in  fine  mild  feafons,  continues  till  November  or  De¬ 
cember  :  hence  the  name  monthly  rofe . — Double  virgin- 
rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  greeiiifh  branch¬ 
es  with  fcarce  any  fpines ;  and  with  large  double  pale- 
red  and  very  fragrant  flowers.  —  Red  damafk  rofe,  grows 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  greeiiifh  branches,  armed 
with  fhort  aculea;  and  moderately-double,  fine  foft-red, 
very  fragrant  flowers. — White  damafk  rofe,  grows  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  with  greenifh  very  prickly  brandies, 
and  whitifh-red  flowers,  becoming  gradually  of  a  whiter* 
colour.  —  Blu fh  Belgic  rofe,  grows  three  or  four  feet 
high,  or  more  ;  having  greenifh  prickly  branches,  five 
or  feven  lobed  leaves,  and  numerous,  very  double,  blufli- 
red  flowers,  with  fHort  petals,  evenly  arranged. —  Red 
Belgic  rofe,  having  greenifh  and  red  fhoots  and  leaves, 
and  fine  double  deep-red  flowers.-  Velvet  rofe,  grows 
three  or  four  feet  high,  armed  with  but  few  prickles  ; 
producing  large  velvet- red  flowers,  compil'd ng  fend- 
double  and  double  varieties,  all  very  beautiful  rofes. — 
Marbled  rofe,  grows  four  orr  five  feet  high,  having 
brownifh  branches,  with  but  few  prickles ;  and  large, 
double,  finely  marbled,  red  flowers. — Red-and-yellow 
Auftrian  rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  (lender 
reddifh-brarrehes,  armed  with  fhort  brownifh  aculea ; 
and  with  flowers  of  a  reddifh  copper  colour  on  one  fide, 1 
the  other  lide  yellow.  This  is  a  curious  variety,  and 
the  flowers  aflame  a  Angularly  agreeable  appearance. — 
Yellow  Auftrian  rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  ha¬ 
ving  reddifh  very  prickly  fhoots ;  and  numerous  bright- 
yellow  flowers. Double  yellow  rofe,  grows  fix  or  feven 
feet  high  ;  with  brownifh  branches,  armed  with  nume¬ 
rous  large  and  fmall  yellowiftv  prickles  ;  and  large  very 
double1  yellow  flowers. — Frankfort  rofe,  grows  eight  or[ 
ten  feet,  high,  is  a  vigorous-  (hooter,  with  Brownifh 
bra nch&r  thinly  armed  with  ftrong  prickles ;  and  pro¬ 
duces  largifh  double  purplifh-red  flowers,  that  'blow  ir-* 
regularly,  and  have  hut  little  fragrance. 

4.  The  .centifolia,  or  hundred-leaved  red  rofe,  &c. 
grows  from  about  three  or  four  to  fix’ or  eight  feet 
high,  in  different  forts,  all  of  them  hifpid  and' prickly’; 
pinnated  three  and  five  lobed  leaves  ;  and  large  very 
double  red.  flowers,  having  very  numerous  petals,  and 
of  different  fhadey  in  the  varieties*  The  varieties  aVey 
-r  common  Dutch  hundred-leaved  rofe,  grows  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  eredf  greenifh  branches}  but  mo¬ 
derately' armedJ  with  prickle.?  ;  and  large  remarkably 
double  red  flowers,  with  fhort  regularly- arranged  petals. 


— Blufh  hundred  leaved  rofe,  grows  like  the  other,  with  Roft, 
large  very  double  pale-red  flowers. — Provence  rofe, 
grows  five  or  fix  feet,  with  greenifh-brown  prickly 
branches,  and  very  large  double  globular  red  flowers, 
with  large  petals  folding  over  one  another,  more  or  lefs 
in  the  varieties.— The  varieties  are,  common  red  Pro¬ 
vence  rofe,  and  pale  Provence  rofe  ;  both  of  which  ha¬ 
ving  larger  and  fome  what  loofer  petals  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fort. — Cabbage  Provence  rofe  ;  having  the  pe¬ 
tals  clofely  folded  over  onC  another  like  cabbages — 

Dutch  cabbage  rofe,  very  large,  and  cabbages  tolerably. 

—  Childing  Provence  rofe— -Great  royal  rofe,  grows  fix 
Or  eight  feet  high,  producing  remarkably  large;  fome- 
what  loofe,  but  very  elegant  flower’s/— All  thefe  ‘are 
large  double  red  flowers,  fomewhat  globular  at  fir  ft 
Blowing,  becoming  gradually  a  little  fpreading  at  top, 
and  are  all  very  ornamental  fragrant  rofes. —  Mofs  Pro¬ 
vence  ro(e,  fuppofed  a  variety  of  the  common  rofe  ; 
grows  erectly  four  or  five  feet  high,  having  brownifh 
ftalk’s  and  branches,  very  clofely  armed  with  fhort 
prickles,  and  double  efimfon-red  flowers  having  the 
calyx'  and  upper  part  of  the  peduncle  furrounded  with 
a  rough  mofly-like  fubftance,  effecting*  a  curious  Angu¬ 
larity.  'l'his  is  a  fine  delicate  rofe,  of  a  high  fragrance* 
which,  together  with  its  moffy  calyx,  renders  it  of  great 
eftimation  as  a  curiofity. 

5.  The  cinnamoniea,  or  cinnamon  rofe,  gr6\vs  five  or 
fix  feet  high,’  or  more,  with  purplifh  branched  thinly 
aculeated;  pinnated  five  or  feVen  lobed  leaves,  having  aT- 
moft .mermans- petioles,  fmooth  pedunculi,  and  fmooth 
globular  germina  ;  with  fmall  purplifti-red  cinnamon- 
feented  flowers  early  in  May.  There  are  varieties 'With 
double  flowers. 

6.  The  Alpina,  or  Alpine  inermous  rofe,  grows” five* 
or  fix'  feet  high,  having  fmooth  Or  unarmed  reddifh.' 
branches,  pinnated  feven-lobed-  fmooth  leaves,  fomewhat1 
hifpid  pedunculi,  oVaf  gehmina,  and  deep-red  fin'gld 
flowers;  appearing  in'  May.-  This  fpecies,  as  Feint* 
free  from  all  kind  of  armature  common  tb  the  other 
forts  of  rofes,  is  efteemed  as  a  Angularity ;  and  from- 
this  property  is  often  called  the  virgin  rofe. 

7.  The  Carolina,  or  Carolina  and  Virginia  rOfe,  See . 
grows  fix' or  eight  feet  high,  or  more,  having  finobth 
reddifh  branches,  very  thinly  aculeated;  pinnated  fevpfi- 
lobed  fmooth  leaves,  with  prickly  foot-ftalks;  fomewhat 
Hifpid  'pedunculi;  globofe  hifpid  germen,  and  Angle"  red 
flowers  in  clufters,  appearing  mbftly  in’  Auguft  and 
September.  The  varieties  are,  dWarf  Pennfylvanian  rofe, 
with  Angle  and  double  red  flowers  — American  pale*- red 
rofe.  This  fpecies  and7  varieties  grow  naturally  irr  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  North  America;  they  e£fe<Ta  fine  varie¬ 
ty  in  oiir  gardens,  anti  are1  in  eft irriafion  for  their  late- 
flowering  property ,  as'  thBy  o’fbhi5  cbntfrtue  m*  blow  front* 
Auguft  until  O&ober ;  hrich  tlid  floWers  are  Tucceeded 
by  numerous  red  beriy-likedieps  in  adfumii,  caufing  a 
variety  all  winter/ 

8.  The  villofa,  or  villofe  apple-bearing  rofe,  grows- 
flic  or r  eight*  feet  high,.  Having  ft  rang1  ere&  brbWnifh' 
fmooth  branches  ;  *a'culeatdd‘  fpaYfedly*  pinnated  feven- 
lofied  villofe  Or  hairy  leaves,  downy  'underneath,  with 
prickly  foot-ftalks,  hifpid  peduncles,  a  globular  prickly 
germen  ;  and  large’  Angle  red  flowers,  fuccCeded  by 
large  round  prickly  heps,  as  big  as  little  apples.  This 
fpecies  merits  admittance  into  every  collection  as  a  cu¬ 
riofity  for  the  Angularity  of  its  fruit,  both  for  variety 

and' 
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and  ufe  ;  for  it  having  a  thick  pulp  of  an  agreeable  rieties,  are  of  the  flirub  kind ;  all  deciduous,  except  the 
acid  relifh,  is  often  made  into  a  tolerable  good  fweet-  laft  fort,  and  of  hardy  growth,  fucceeding  in  any  corn- 
meat.  mon  foil  and  fituation,  and  flowering  annually  in  great 

9.  The  pimpinellifolia,  or  burnetdeaved  rofe,  grows  abundance  from  May  till  Oftober,  in  different  forts ; 

about  a  yard  high,  aculeated  fparfedly ;  fmall  neatly  though  the  general  flowering  feafon  for  the  principal 
pinnated  fevendobed  leaves,  having  obtufe  folioles  and  part  of  them  is  June  and  July  :  but  in  a  full  colle&ion 
rough  petioles,  fmooth  peduncules,  a  globular  fmooth  of  the  different  fpecies,  the  blow  is  continued  in  con- 
germen,  and  fmall  Angle  flowers.  There  are  varieties  ftant  fucceflion  feveral  months,  even  fometimes  from 
with  red  flowers— and  with  white  flowers.  They  grow  May  till  near  Chriftmas ;  producing  their  flowers  uni¬ 
wild  in  England,  Sec.  and  are  cultivated  in  fhrubbe-  verfally  on  the  fame  year’s  fhoots,  rifing  from  thofe  the 
ries  for  variety.  year  before,  generally  on  long  pedunculi,  each  termi- 

10.  The  fpinofifflma,  or  mofl  fpinous,  dwarf  burnet-  nated  by  one  or  more  rofes,  which  in  their  chara&eri- 
leaved  rofe,  commonly  called  Scotch  rofe ,  grows  but  flic  (late  conflft  each  of  five  large  petals  and  many  fla- 
two  or  three  feet  high,  very  clofely  armed  with  fpines  ;  mina;  but  in  the  doubles,  the  petals  are  very  numerous; 
fmall  neatly  pinnated  fevendobed  leaves,  with  prickly  and  in  fome  forts,  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  rf- 
'  foot-ftalks,  prickly  pedunculi,  oval  fmooth  germen,  and  pening  to  a  red  colour  in  autumn  and  winter,  from  the 

numerous  fmall  Angle  flowers,  fucceeded  by  round  dark*’  feed  of  which  the  plants  may  be  raifed  :  but  the  moft 
purple  heps.  The  varieties  are,  common  white-flowered  certain  and  eligible  mode  of  propagating  mofl  of  the 

- red-flowered — flrlped-flowered — -marbled-flowered,  forts  is  by  fuckers  and  layers ;  and  by  which  methods 

They  grow  naturally  in  England,  Scotland,  See.  The  they  may  be  increafed  very  expeditioufly  in  great  abun- 
firfl  variety  rifes  near  a  yard  high,  the  others  but  one  dance. 

or  two  feet,  all  of  which  are  Angle-flowered  ;  but  the  The  white  and  red  rofes  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The 
flowers  being  numerous  all  over  the  branches,  make  a  former  diflilled  with  water  yields  a  fmall  portion  of  a 
pretty  appearance  in  the  colledlion.  butyraceous  oil,  whofe  flavour  exa&ly  refembles  that  of 

11.  The  eglanteria,  eglantine  rofe,  or  fweet  briar,  the  rofes  themfelves.  This  oil  and  the  diflilled  water 
grows  Ave  or  Ax  feet  high,  having  green  branches,  are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable  cordials.  Thefe  rofes  al¬ 
armed  with  flrdng  fpines  fparfedly;  pinnated  feven-  fo,  befides  the  cordial  and  aromatic  virtues  which  refide 
Jobed  odoriferous  leaves,  with  acute  folioles  and  rough  in  their  volatile  parts,  have  a  mild  purgative  one,  which 
foot-ftalks,  fmooth  pedunculi,  globular  fmooth  germina,  remains  entire  in  the  deco&ion  left  after  difliilation. 
and  fmall  pale-red  flowere.  The  varieties  are,  common  The  red  rofe,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  aflringent  and 
Angle- flowered — femi-double  flowered — double-flower-  gratefully  corroborating  virtue. 

ed — blufh  double-flowered — yellow-flowered.  Thisfpe-  ROSA  (Salvator),  an  admirable  painter,  born  at 
cies  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  in  Naples  in  1614.  He  was  flrfl  inflru&ed  by  Francefco 
Switzerland.  It  claims  culture  in  every  garden  for  the  Francazano,  a  kinfman  :  but  the  death  of  his  father 
odoriferous  property  of  its  leaves ;  and  fhould  be  plant-  reduced  him  to  fell  drawings  fketched  upon  paper  for 
ed  in  the  borders,  and  other  compartments  contiguous  arty  thing  he  could  get ;  one  of  which  happening  to 
to  walks,  or  near  the  habitation,  where  the  plants  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  Lanfranc,  he  took  him  under  hig 
impart  their  refrefhing  fragrance  very  profufely  all  prote&ion,  and  enabled  him  to  enter  the  fchool  of 
around ;  and  the  young  branches  arc  excellent  for  im-  Spagnoletto,  and  to  be  taught  moreover  by  Daniel 
proving  the  odour  of  nofe-gays  and  bow-pots.  Falcone,  a  diflinguifhed  painter  of  battles  at  Naples. 

12*  The  mofehata,  ©r  mufk-rofe,  fuppofed  to  be  a  Salvator  had  a  fertile  imagination.  He  ftudied  nature 
variety  only  of  the  ever-green  mufk-rofe,  hath  weak  with  attention  and  judgment ;  and  always  reprefented 
fmooth  green  flalks  and  branches,  riflng  by  fupport  her  to  the  greatefl  advantage  r  for  every  tree,  rock, 
from  Ax  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high  or  more,  thinly  arm-  cloud,  or  fituation,  that  enters  into  his  compofition, 
ed  with  flrong  fpines  ;  pinnated  feven-lobed  fmooth  fhows  an  elevation  of  thought  that  extorts  admiration, 
leaves,  with  prickly  foot-ftalks ;  hifpid  peduncles  ;  oval  He  was  equally  eminent  for  painting  battles,  animals, 
hifpid germen;  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  large  fea  or  land  ftorms  ;  and  he  executed  thefe  different 
umbellate  clufters  of  pure-white  mufk-feented  flowers  in  fubje&s  in  fuch  tafte  33  renders  his  works  readily  di- 
Augufl,  Sec.  ftinguifhable  from  all  others.  His  pieces  are  exceed- 

13.  The  fempervirens,  or  ever-green  mufk  rofe,  hath  iugly  fcarce  and  valuable  ;  one  of  the  moft  capital  is  that 
a  fomewhat  trailing  ftalk  and  branches,  rifing  by  fup-  reprefenting  Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  which  was 
port  five  or  fix  feet  high  or  more, having  a  fmooth  bark  preferred  at  Verfailles.  He  died  in  1673;  and  as  his 
armed  with  prickles;  pinnated  five-lobed  fmooth  Alining  paintings  are  in  few  hands,  he  is  more  generally  known 
evergreen  leaves,  with  prickly  petioles,  hifpid  pedunculi,  by  his  prints;  of  which  he  etched  a  great  number.  He 
oval  hifpid  germen  ;  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  painted  landscapes  more  than  hiitory ;  but  his  prints 
clufters  of  pure-white  flowers  of  a  muflty  fragrance;  ap-  are  chiefly  hiftorical.  The  capital  landscape  of  this 
pearing  the  end  of  July,  and  in  Auguft.  The  Temper-  mafter  at  Chifwick  is  a  noble  picture.  However,  he  is 
virent  property  of  this  elegant  fpeciea  renders  it  a  curi-  faid  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  management  of  light, 
ofity  among  the.  rofy  tribe ;  it  alfo  makes  a  fine  appear-  and  to  have  fometimes  fhaded  faces  in  a  difagreeable  raan- 
ance  as  a  flowering  fhrub.  There  is  one  variety,  the  nem  He  was  however  a  man  of  undoubted  genius;  of  which 
deciduous  mulk-rofe  above-mentioned.  This  fpecies  and  he  has  given  frequent  fpecimens  in  his  works.  A  roving 
variety  flower  in  Auguft,  and  is  remarkable  for  producing  difpofition,  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have  given  full  fcope, 
them  numeroufly  in  clufters,  continuing  in  fucceflion  till  feems  to  have  added  a  wildnefs  to  all  his  thoughts. 
Odlober  or  November.  We  are  told  that  he  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 

The  above  13  fpecies  of  rofa,  and  their  refpe&ive  va-  a  troop  of  banditti ;  and  that  the  rocky  defolate  fccne9 

in 
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R  >facfa  in  winch  lie  was  accullomed  to  take  refuge,  furniflied  faved  j  and  as  a  token  to  them,  (howed  a  tree  which  (he  Roftry 
Rofamond.  .*?  wltl  j.  roma,1tic  ideas  in  landfeape,  of  which  he  faid  would  be  turned  into  a  (lone  when  (he  was  with  II 

' - v - ’s  fo  exceedingly  fond,  and  in  the  defcription  of  which  the  faints  in  heaven.  Soon  after  her  death  this  won-  Rofcont- 

he  fo  greatl)  excels.  His  robbers ,  as  his  detached  fi-  derful  metamorphohs  happened,  and  the  flone  was  R 
gures  are  commonly  called,  are  fnppofed  alfo  to  have  ffiown  to  ftrarigers  at  Godllowtill  the  time  of  the  diffo- 
been  taken  from  the  life.  lution. 


Salvator  Rofa  is  fufficiently  known  as  a  painter ; 
but  until  now  we  never  heard  of  him  as  a  mufician. 
Among  the  mulieal  mannfcripts  purchafed  at  Rome 
by  Dr  Burney,  was  a  niufic  book  of  Salvator,  in 
which  are  many  airs  and  cantatas  of  different  ma¬ 
ilers,  and  eight  entire  cantatas,  written,  fet,  and 
tranferibed  by  this  celebrated  painter  himfelf.  From 
the  fpeclmen  of  his  talents  for  mufic  here  given,  we 
make  no  fcruple  of  declaring,  that  he  had  a  truer  geni¬ 
us  for  this  fcience,  in  point  of  melody,  than  any  of  his 
predeeeffors  or  dotemporaries :  there  is  alfo  a  ftrength 
of  exprefiion  in  his  verfes,  which  fets  him  far  above  the 
middle,  rank  as  a  poet.  Like  mod;  other  ai tills  of 
.  *  real  original  merit,  he  complains  of  the  ill  ufage  of  the 

world,  and  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  procuring  a  bare 
fubfifience. 

ROSACEA.  See  Guitj  Rofacea. 

.  ROSACEOLTS,  among  botanifts,  an  appellation 
given  to  fueh  flowers  as  are  compofed  of  feveral  petals 
or  leaves  difpofed  in  a  fort  of  circular  form,  like  thofe 
of  a  rofe. 

ROSAMOND,  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Clifford, 
was  a  young  lady  of  exquihtc  beauty,  fine  aceompliffi- 
ments,  and  bleffed  with  a  moll  engaging  wit  and  fweetnefs 
of  temper.  She  had  been  educated,  according  to  the 
ciiftonf  of  the  times,  in  the  nunnery  of  Godflow  ;  and 
the  popular  flory  of  her  is  as  follows  :  Henry  II.  faw 
her,  loved  her,  declared  his  paffion,  and  triumphed  over 
her  honour.  To  avoid  the  jealoufy  of  his  queen  Eli¬ 
nor,  he  kept  her  in  a  wonderful  labyrinth  at  Wood- 
flock,  and  by  his  connexion  with  her  had  William 
Longfword  earl  of  Saliffiury,  and  Geoffrey  biffiop  of 
Lincoln.  On  Henry’s  abfence  in  France,  however, 
on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  that  country,  the  queen 
found  means  to  difeover  her,  and  though  ftruek  with 
her  beauty,  ffie  recalled  fuffieient  refentment  to  poifon 
her.  The  queen,  it  is  faid,  difeovered  her  apartment 
by  a  thread  of  filk  ;  but  how  fhe  came  by  it  is  different¬ 
ly  related.  This  popular  flory  is  not  however  fupport- 
ed  by  liiflory  ;  feveral  writers  mention  no  more  of  her, 
than  that  the  queen  fo  vented  her  fpleen  on  Rofamond 
as  that  the  lady  lived  not  long  after.  Other  writers 
affeit  that  fhe  died  a  natural  death;  and  the  flory  of  her 
being  poifoned  is  thought  to  have  arifen  from  the  figure 
of  a  cup  on  her  tomb.  She  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Godflow,  oppofite  to  the  high  altar,  where  her  body 
remained  till  it  was  ordered  to  be  removed  with  every 
mark  of  difgrace  by  Hugh  biffiop  of  Lincoln,  in  1191. 
She  was,  however,  by  many  confidered  as  a  faint  after 
her  death,  as  appears  from  an  infeription  on  a  crofs 
which  Leland  fays  flood  near  Godflow : 

Qui  meat  hac  orety  fignum  falutis  adoret, 

Utquejtbi  detur  veniam .  Rofamunda  precetur . 

(pities  cf  -Amcl  alfo  by  the  following  flory:  Rofamond,  during 
•ngland  ^cr  refidence  at  her  bower,  made  feveral  vifits  to  God- 
^  Wales,  ft°.w  >  where  being  frequently  reproved  for  the  life  ffie 
anc^  threatened  with  the  confequenees  in  a  future 
*  c  flate,  ffie  always  anfwered,  that  ffie  knew  ffie  ffiould  be 
Vol.  XVI.  Fart  II. 


ROS ARY,  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  See  Chap¬ 
let. 

ROSBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  fa¬ 
mous  for  a  vi£lory  obtained  here  by  the  king  of  Prufha 
over  the  French,  on  Novembei  5.  1757,  *n  which 
10,000  of  the  French  were  killed  or  taken  prifoners, 
with  the  lofs  of  no  more  than  500  Pruffians.  See  Prus¬ 
sia,  n°  30. 

ROSCHILD,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifle  of 
Zealand,  with  a  biffiop’s  fee  and  a  {infill  univerfity.  It 
is  famous  for  a  treaty  concluded  here  in  1658  ;  and  in 
the  great  church  there  are  feveral  tombs  of  the  kings 
of  Denmark.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  bav, 
in  E.  Long.  12.  20.  N.  Lat.  55.  40. 

ROSCOMMON,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Connaught,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  river 
Sue,  on  the  eafl  by  the  Shannon,  on  the  north  by  the 
Curlew  mountains,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth  eafl  by  the 
King’s  county  and  part  of  Galway.  Its  length  is  35 
miles,  its  breadth  28.  The  air  of  the  county,  both 
on  the  plains  and  mountains,  is  healthy  ;  the  foil  yields 
plenty  of  grafs  with  fome  corn,  and  feeds  numerous 
herds  of  cattle.  The  Curlew  mountains  on  the  nprth 
are  very  high  and  deep  ;  and,  till  a  road  with  great 
labour  and  difficulty  was  cut  through  them,  were  im- 
paffable. 

Roscommon,  which  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
family  of  Dillon,  and  name  to  the  county,  though  not 
large,  is  both  a  parliamentary  borough  and  the  county- 
town. 

ROSCOMMON  (Wentworth  Dillon,  earl  of),  a 
celebrated  poet  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  foil  of 
James  Dillon  earl  of  Rofcommon  ;  and  was  born  in 
Ireland,  under  the  adminiflration  of  the  firfl  earl  of 
Strafford,  who  was  his  uncle,  and  from  whom  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Wentworth  at  his  baptifm.  He 
paffed  his  infancy  in  Ireland  ;  after  which  the  earl  of 
Strafford  fent  for  him  into  England,  and  placed  him  at 
his  own  feat  in  Yorkfhire,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Hall, 
afterwards  biffiop  of  Norwich,  who  inflrudled  him  in 
Latin,  without  teaching  him  the  common  rules  of  gram¬ 
mar,  which  he  could  never  retain  in  his  memory,  and 
yet  he  learnt  to  write  in  that  language  with  claffical  ele¬ 
gance  and  propriety.  On  the  earl  of  Strafford’s  being 
impeached,  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Caen 
in  Normandy  ;  and  after  fome  years  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  moft  valuable  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity,  and  in  particular  was  well  /killed  in 
medals,  and  learned  to  fpeak  Italian  with  fucli  grace  and 
fluency,  that  he  was  frequently  taken  for  a  native. 
He  returned  to  England  foon  after  the  Refloration,  and 
was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  penfioners  ;  but  a  dif- 
pute  with  the  lord  privy  Teal,  about  a  part  of  his  eftate, 
obliged  him  to  refign  his  poll,  and  revifit  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  duke  of  Ormond  appointed  him  captain 
of  the  guards.  He  was  unhappily  very  fond  of  ga¬ 
ming  ;  and  as  he  was  returning  to  his  lodgings  from  a 
gaming-table  in  Dublin,  he  was  attacked  in  the  dark  by 
three  ruffians,  who  were  employed  to  affaffmale  him. 

3  R  The 
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The  earl  defended  himfelf  with  fuch  refolatlon,  that 
he  had  difpatched  one  of  the  aggreffors,  when  a  gen¬ 
tleman-  palling  that  way  took  his  part,  and  disarmed 
another,  on  which  the  third  fought  his  fafety  in  flight. 
This  generous  affiflant  was  a  difbanded  officer  of  good 
family  and  fair  reputation,  but  reduced  to  poverty  ; 
and  his  lordfhip  rewarded  his  bravery  by  refigning  to 
him  his  poft  of  captain  of  the  guards.  He  at  length 
returned  to  London  ;  when  he  was  made  mafler  of  the 
horfe  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  and  married  the  lady 
Frances,  eldeft  daughter  of  Richard  earl  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Colonel  Courtney.  Fie 
here  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  writings  :  and  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  thofe  learned  and  polite  affemblies  with  which 
he  had  been  acquainted  abroad,  began  to  form  a  fo- 
ciety  for  refining  and  fixing  the  llandard  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  language,  in  which  his  great  friend  Mr  Dryden 
was  a  principal  affiflant.  This  fcheme  was  entirely  de¬ 
feated  by  the  religious  commotions  which  enfued  on 
king  James’s  acceffion  to  the  throne.  In  1 6^3  he  was 
feized  with  the  gout ;  and  being  too  impatient  of  pain, 
he  permitted  a  bold  French  empiric  to  apply  a  repel¬ 
ling  medicine,  in  order  to  give  him  prefent  relief;  which 
drove  the  diflemper  into  his  bowels,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  in  January  1684.  He  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

His  poems,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  in  the  body 
of  Englifh  poetry  colle&ed  by  Dr  Johnfon.  His 
€t  Effay  on  Tranflated  Verfe,”  and  his  tranflation  of 
“  Florace’s  Art  of  Poetry,”  have  great  merit.  Wal¬ 
ler  addreffed  a  poem  to  his  lordfhip  upon  the  latter, 
when  he  was  75  years  of  age.  “  In  the  writings  of 
this  nobleman  we  view  (fays  Fenton)  the  image  of  a 
mind  naturally  ferious  and  folid  ;  richly  furnifhed  and 
adorned  with  all  the  ornaments  of  art  and  fcience  ;  and 
thofe  ornaments  unaffectedly  difpofed  in  the  moil  regu¬ 
lar  and  elegant  order.  His  imagination  might  proba¬ 
bly  have  been  more  fruitful  and  fprightly,  if  his  judge¬ 
ment  had  been  lefs  fevere  ;  but  that  feverity  (delivered 
in  a  mafeuline,  clear,  fuccinCl  ftyle)  contributed  to 
make  him  fo  eminent  in  the  didaClical  manner,  that  no 
man,  with  juftice,  can  affirm  he  was  ever  equalled  by 
any  of  our  nation,  without  confeffing  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  is  inferior  to  none.  In  fome  other  kinds  of 
writing  his  genius  feems  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain 
the  point  of  perfeClion  ;  but  who  can  attain  it?  He 
was  a  man  of  an  amiable  difpofition,  as  well  as  a  good 
poet ;  as  Pope,  in  his  «  Effay  on  Criticifm,’  hath  tefli- 
fied  in  the  following  lines  : 

- Rofcommon  not  more  learn’d  than  good, 

With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 

And  every  author’s  merit  but  his  own.” 

We  muff  allow  of  Rofcommon,  what  Fenton  has 
not  mentioned  fo  diflinClly  as  he  ought,  and.  what  is 
yet  very  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the 
only  correa  writer  in  verfe  before  Addifon  ;  and  that, 
if  there  are  not  fo  many  or  fo  great  beauties  in  his  com- 
pofitions  as  in  thofe  of  fome  contemporaries,  there  are 
at  leaft  fewer  faults.  Nor  is  this  his  highefl  praife;  for 
Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  writer  of 
King  Charles’s  reign  : 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles’s  days, 

Rofcommon  only  boalts  uwfpotted  lays. 
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Of  Rofccmmcn’s  works,  the  judgment  of  the  public  Hole 
feems  to  be  right.  He  is  elegant,  but  not  great ;  he  *“ *• 
never  labours  after  exefuifite  beauties,  and  he  feldom 
falls  into  grofs  faults.  His  verfification  is  fmooth,  but 
rarely  vigorous,  and  his  rhymes  are  remarkably  exa&. 

He  improved  tafle,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge, 
and  may  be  numbered  among  the  benefa&ors  to  Eng¬ 
lifh  literature. 

ROSE,  in  botany.  See  Rosa. 

Rfewe  of  Rosi-s.  See  Roses  Otter . 

Rose  of  Jericho,  fo  called  becaufe  it  grows  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  though  it  did  not  originally  grow 
there.  It  has  perhaps  been  fo  named  by  travellers  who 
did  not  know  that  it  was  brought  from  Arabia  Petraea. 

Rofe  bullies  are  frequently  found  in  the  fields  about 
Jericho;  but  they  are  of  a  fpecies  much  inferior  to  thofe 
fo  much  extolled  in  Scripture,  the  flowers  of  which 
fome  naturalills  pretend  to  have  in  their  cabinets. 

“  The  rofe  fir  rub  of  Jericho  (fays  Mariti)  is  a  fmall  Travel* 
plant,  with  a  bufliy  root,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  i ^th  ough 
length.  It  has  a  number  of  Items  which  diverge  from  ^ria  an* 
the  earth  :  they  are  covered  with  few  leaves  ;  but  it  is  eJiin€* 
loaded  with  flowers,  which  appear  red  when  in  bud, 
turn  paler  as  they  expand,  and  at  length  become  white 
entirely.  Thefe  flowers  appear  to  me  to  have  a  great 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  elder-tree  ;  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  that  they  are  entirely  deftitute  of  fmell.  The 
Hems  never  rife  more  than  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
ground.  T  his  fhrub  fheds  its  leaves  and  its  flowers  as  it 
withers.  Its  branches  then  bend  in  the  middle,  and 
becoming  entwined  with  each  other  to  the  top,  form  a 
kind  of  globe.  This  happens  during  the  great  heats  ; 
but  during  moifl  and  rainy  weather  they  again  open 
and  expand. 

“  In  this  country  of  ignorance  and  fuperflition, 
people  do  not  judge  with  a  philofophical  eye  of  the  al¬ 
ternate  fhutting  and  opening  of  this  plant :  it  appears 
to  them  to  be  a  periodical  miracle,  which  heaven  ope¬ 
rates  in  order  to  make  known  the  events  of  this  world. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  cantons  come  and 
examine  thefe  fhrubs  when  they  are  about  to  under¬ 
take  a  journey,  to  form  an  alliance,  to  conclude  any 
affair  of  importance,  or  on  the  birth  of  a  fon.  If  the 
flems  of  the  plants  are  open,  they  do  not  doubt  of  fuc- 
cefs ;  but  they  account  it  a  bad  omen  to  fee  them  fhut, 
and  therefore  renounce  their  projedl  if  it  be  not  too 
Late. 

li  This  plant  is  neither  fubjedl  to  rot  nor  to  wither. 

It  will  bear  to  be  tranfplanted  ;  and  thrives  without  de¬ 
generating  in  any  kind  of  foil  whatever.” 

Roses  Otter  (or  effential  oil  of),  is  obtained  from 
rofes  by  Ample  diftillation,  and  may  be  made  in  the 
following  manner  :  A  quantity  of  frefh  rofes,  for  ex¬ 
ample  40  pounds,  are  put  in  a  Hill  with  60  pounds  of 
water,  the  rofes  being  left  as  they  are  with  their  ca¬ 
lyxes,  but  with  the  flems  cut  clofe.  The  mafs  is  then 
well  mixed  together  with  the  hands,  and  a  gentle  fire 
is  made  under  the  flill ;  when  the  water  begins  to  grow 
hot,  and  fumes  to  rife,  the  cap  of  the  flill  is  put  on, 
and  the  pipe  fixed ;  the  chinks  arc  then  well  luted  with 
paile,  and  cold  water  put  on  the  refrigeratory  at  top  : 
the  receiver  is  alfo  adapted  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  ;  and 
the  fire  is  continued  under  the  flill,  neither  too  violent 
nor  too  weak.  When  the  impregnated  water  begins 
to  come  over,  and  the  flill  is  very  hot,  the  fire  is  leffen- 
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Ri>fe,  ed  by  gentle  degrees,  and  the  deflation  continued  till 
Rofetto.  pOU11ds  of  water  are  come  over,  which  is  generally 
done  in  about  four  or  five  hours  ;  this  rofe* water  is  to 
be  poured  again  on  a  frefh  quantity  (40  pounds)  of 
rofes,  and  from  15  to  20  pounds  of  water  are  to  be 
drawn  by  diftillation,  following  the  fame  procefs  as  be* 
fore.  The  rofe -water  thus  made  and  coliobated  will  be 
found,  if  the  rofes  were  good  and  frefh,  and  the  diftil- 
lation  carefully  performed,  highly  feented  with  the 
rofes.  It  is  then  poured  into  pans  either  of  earthen 
ware  or  of  tinned  metal,  and  left  expofed  to  the  frefh 
air  for  the  night.  The  ottar  or  e  fie  nee  will  be  found 
in  the  morning  congealed,  and  fwimming  on  the  top 
of  the  water  ;  this  is  to  be  carefully  feparated  and  cob 
levied  either  with  a  thin  (hell  or  a  fkimmer,  and  pour- 
s  ed  into  a  vial.  When  a  certain  quantity  has  thus  been 

obtained,  the  water  and  feces  mufl  be  feparated  from 
the  clear  effence,  which,  with  refpedl  to  the  firft,  will 
not  be  difficult  to  do,  as  the  effence  congeals  with  a 
flight  cold,  and  the  water  may  then  be  made  to  run 
off.  If,  after  that,  the  effence  is  kept  fluid  by  heat, 
the  feces  will  fubfide,  and  may  be  feparated ;  but  if  the 
operation  has  been  neatly  performed,  thefe  will  be  little 
or  rone.  The  feces  are  as  highly  perfumed  as  the  ef¬ 
fence,  and  mufl  be  kept,  after  as  much  of  the  effence 
has  been  fleimmed  from  the  rofe-water  as  could  be. 
The  remaining  water  (hould  be  ufed  for  frefh  dillil- 
lations,  inflead  of  common  water,  at  lead  as  far  as  it 
will  go. 

The  above  is  the  whole  procefs,  a3  given  in  the  Afia- 
*  Vol.  i.  tic  Refearches  by  lieutenant-colonel  Pol  ter  * ,  of  making 
P*  33*»  genuine  otter  of  rofes.  But  attempts  (he  fays)  are  of¬ 
ten  made  to  augment  the  quantity,  though  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  quality.  Thus  the  rafpings  of  fandal- 
wood,  which  contain  a  deal  of  effential  oil,  are  ufed  ; 
but  the  impofition  is  eafily  difeovered,  both  by  the  fmell, 
and  becaufe  the  effential  oil  of  fandal-wood  will  not 
congeal  in  common  cold.  In  other  places  they  adul¬ 
terate  the  otter  by  diftilling  with  the  refes  a  fweet- 
feented  grafs,  which  colours  it  of  a  high  clear  green. 
This  does  not  congeal  in  a  flight  cold.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  other  modes,  far  more  palpable,  of  adulteration. 
The  quantity  of  effential  oil  to  be  obtained  from  rofes 
is  very  precarious,  depending  on  the  fkill  of  the  diflil- 
ler,  on  the  quality  of  the  rofes,  and  the  favourablenefs 
of  the  feafon.  The  colour  of  the  otter  is  no  criterion 
of  its  goodnefs,  quality,  or  country  The  calyxes  by 
no  means  dimini (h  the  quality  of  otter,  nor  do  they  im¬ 
part  any  green  colour  to  it.  They  indeed  augment  the 
quantity,  but  the  trouble  neceffary  to  ltrip  them  is  fuch 
as  to  prevent  their  being  often  ufed. 

RosE-Noble ,  an  ancient  English  gold  coin,  firft 
flruck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  "it  was  formerly 
current  at  Os.  8d.  and  fo  called  becaufe  flamped  with 
•a  rofe.  See  Money. 

Rose  Woof,  See  Aspalathus. 

ROSETTO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Egypt,  13  plea- 
fantly  (ituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  that  branch  of  the 
Nile  called  by  the  ancients  Bolbitirtum ,  affirmed  by  He¬ 
rodotus  to  have  been  formed  by  art ;  the  town  and 
caflle  being  on  the  right  hand  as  you  enter  that  river. 
Any  one  that  lees  the  lulls  about  Rofetto  would  judge 
that  they  had  been  the  ancient  barriers  of  the  fea,  and 
conclude  that  the  fea  has  not  loft  more  ground  than  the 
fpace  between  the  hills  and  the  water. 
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Rofetto  is  efteemed  one  of  the  pleafanteft  places 
-in  Egypt;  it  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  confifts 
only  of  two  or  three  ftreets.  The  country  about  it  is 
moll  delightful  and  fertile,  as  is  all  the  whole  Delta 
on  the  ether  fide  of  the  Nile,  exhibiting  the  moil  plea- 
fant  profpetft  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  corn-fields,  ex¬ 
cellently  well  cultivated.  The  caflle  (lands  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  town,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river. 
It  is  a  fquare  building,  with  round  towers  at  the  four 
corners,  mounted  with  fome  pieces  of  brafs  cannon. 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  cafed  with  flone,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  though 
fmee  repaired  by  Cheyk  Begh.  At  a  little  diftance 
lower,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  is  a  platform, 
mounted  with  fome  guns,  and  to  the  eaft  of  it  are  the 
fait  lakes,  out  of  which  they  gather  great  quantities  of 
that  commodity.  At  fome  farther  diftance,  failing  up 
the  river,  we  fee  a  high  mountain,  on  which  (lands  aa 
old  building  that  ferves  for  a  watch-tower.  From  this 
eminence  is  difeovered  a  large  and  deep  gulph,  in  form 
of  a  crefcent,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of 
art,  though  it  be  now  filled  up,  and  difeovers  nothing 
but  its  ancient  bed.  Rofetto  is  grown  a  confiderable 
place  for  commerce,  and  hath  fome  good  manufactures 
in  the  linen  and  cotton  way  ;  but  its  chief  bulinefs  is 
the  carriage  of  goods  to  Cairo,  all  the  European 
merchandife  being  brought  thither  from  Alexandria  by 
fea,  and  carried  in  other  boats  to  that  capital ;  as  thofe 
that  are  brought  down  from  it  on  the  Nile  are  there 
(hipped  off  for  Alexandria  ;  on  which  account  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  have  here  their  vice-confulsand  fadlors  to  traiifadt 
their  bufinefs ;  and  the  government  maintains  a  beigh, 
a  cuftomhoufe,  and  a  garrifon,  to  keep  all  fafe  and 
quiet. 

In  the  country  to  the  north  of  Rofetto  are  delight¬ 
ful  gardens,  full  of  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  and 
almofl  all  forts  of  fruits,  with  a  variety  of  groves  of 
palm-trees  ;  and  when  the  fields  are  green  with  rice,  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  country.  It  is  about 
25  miles  north-eaft  of  Alexandria,  and  100  north-weft 
of  Cairo.  E.  Long.  30.  45.  N.  Lat.  31.  30. 

ROSICRUCIANS,  a  name  affiimed  by  a  fe£l  or 
cabal  of  hermetical  philofophers  ;  who  arofe,  as  it  lias 
been  faid,^  or  at  leaft  became  firft  taken  notice  of,  in 
Germany,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
They  bound  theinfelves  together  by  a  folemn  fecret, 
which  they  all  fwore  inviolably  to  preferve  ;  and  obliged 
themfelves,  at  their  admiffion  into  the  order,  to  a  ltri& 
obfervance  of  certain  eftablifhed  rules.  i  hey  pretend¬ 
ed  to  know  all  fciences,  and  chiefly  medicine  ;  whereof 
they  publiffied  themfelves  the  reftorers.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  mailers  of  abundance  of  important  fecrets,  and, 
among  others,  that  of  the  philofopheris  (Lne  ;  all  which 
they  affirmed  to  have  received  by  tradition  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  the  Magi,  and  Gymnofo- 
phifts.  1  hey  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  feveral  names, 
accommodated  to  the  feveral  blanches  of  their  do&rine. 
Becaufe  they  pretend  to  protrad  the  period  of  human 
life,  by  means  of  certain  noftrums,  and  even  to  reftore 
youth,  they  were  called  Immortalts  ;  as  they  pretend¬ 
ed  to  know  all  things,  they  have  been  called  lhuminatu ; 
and  becaufe  they  have  made  no  appearance  for  feveral 
years,  unlefs  the  fe£l  of  Illuminated  which  lately  flarted 
up  on  the  continent  derives  its  origin  from  them,  they 
have  been  called  the  invijU'/e  brothers.  Their  fociety  is 
3  R  2  frequently 
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frequently  figned  by  the  letters  F.  R.  C.  which  fome 
among  them  interpret  fratres  rorts  cotti ;  it  being  pre¬ 
tended,  that  the  matter  of  the  philofophers  Hone  is 
dew  coneocfted,  exalted,  &c.  Some,  who  are  no 
friends  to  free-mafonry,  make  the  prefent  flourifhing  fo- 
ciety  of  free-mafons  a  branch  of  Rolicrucians  ;  or  rather 
the  Rcficrueians  themfelves,  under  a  new  name  01  rela¬ 
tion,  viz.  as  retainers  to  building.  And  it  is  certain, 
there  are  fome  free-mafons  who  have  all  the  characters 
of  Rolicrucians ;  but  how  the  sera  and  original  of  ma- 
fonry  (fee  Masonry),  and  that  of  Roiicrucianifm,  here 
lixed  from  Naudasus,  who  has  written  exprefsly  on  the 
fubjecft,  confift.  we  leave  others  to  judge. 

Not  with  Handing  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Rofi- 
crucians,  it  is  probable  that  the  alchemifts,  Paracelfifts, 
or  fire-philofophers,  who  fpread  themfelves  through  ah 
moft  all  Europe  about  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  (Turned  about  this  period  the  obfcnre  and  ambi¬ 
guous  title  of  Roficrucian  brethren,  which  commanded 
at  find  fome  degree  of  refpecft,  as  it  Teemed  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  arms  of  Luther,  which  were  a  crofs 
placed  upon  a  rofe.  But  the  denomination  evidently 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  fcience  of  chemiftry.  It 
is  not  compounded,  fays  Molheim,  as  many  imagine,  of 
the  two  words  rofa  and  crux ,  which  fignify  rofe  and 
crofs,  but  of  the  latter  of  thefe  words,  and  the  Latin 
ros,  which  fignifies  dew.  Of  all  natural  bodies,  dew 
was  deemed  the  moft  powerful  diffolvent  of  gold ;  and 
the  crofs,  in  the  chemical  language,  is  equivalent  to 
hght,  becaufe  the  figure  of  a  crofs  +  exhibits,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  three  letters  of  which  the  word  luxy  or 
light,  is  compounded.  Now  lux  is  called,  by  this  feeft, 
the  feed  or  menftruum  of  the  red  dragon,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  grofs  and  corporeal  light  which,  when  pro¬ 
perly  digefted  and  modified,  produces  gold.  Hence  it 
follows,  if  this  etymology  be  admitted,  that  a  Roficru¬ 
cian  philofopher  is  one  who,  by  the  intervention  andaf- 
fiftance  of  the  dew,  feeks  for  light,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  fubftance  called  the  philofopher’s  ftoncfT  The  true 
meaning  and  energy  of  this  denomination  did  not  efcape 
the  penetration  and  fagacity  of  Gaffendi,  as  appears  by 
his  Examen  Philofophia  Fluddan<ry  ft  (ft.  15.  tom.  iii.  p. 
26  r.  And  it  was  more  fully  explained  by  Renaudot, 
in  his  Conferences  Publiques ,  tom.  iv.  p.  87. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  fanatics  were  Robert  Fludd,  an 
Englifh  phyfician,  Jacob  Behmen,  and  Michael  Mayer ; 
but  if  rumour  may  be  credited,  the  prefent  Illuminated 
have  a  head  of  higher  rank.  The  common  princi¬ 
ples,  which  ferye  as  a  kind  of  centre  of  union  to  the 
Roficrueian  fociety,  are  the  following  :  They  all  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  diflolution  of  bodies,  by  the  power  of 
fire,  is  the  only  way  by  which  men  can  arrive  at  true 
wifdom,  and  come  to  difeern  the  firfl  principles  of 
things.  They  all  acknowledge  a  certain  analogy  and 
harmony  between  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion;  and  believe  that  the  Deity  governs 
the  kingdom  of  grace  by  the  fame  laws  with  which  he 
rules  the  kingdom  of  nature ;  and  hence  they  are  led  to 
life  chemical  denominations  to  exprefs  the  truths  of  reli¬ 
gion.  They  all  hold,  that  there  is  a  fort  of  divine  en¬ 
ergy,  or  foul,  diffufed  through  the  frame  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  which  fome  call  the  argheus ,  others  the  uniter  fa  l 
fplrity  and  which  others  mention  under  different  appel¬ 
lations.  1  hey  all  talk  in  the  moft  fuperftitious  manner 
of  what  they  call  the  iignaturcs  of  things,  of  the  power 
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of  the  flars  over  all  corporeal  beings,  and  their  partial* 
lar  influence  upon  the  human  race,  of  the  efficacy  of 
magic,  and  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  demons  — 
Thefe  demons  they  divide  into  two  orders,  fylphs  and 
■gnomes  ;  which  fupplied  the  beautiful  machinery  of 
Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Lock .  In  fine,  the  Rolicrucians  and 
all  their  fanatical  descendants  agree  in  throwing  out  the 
moft  crude  incornprehenfible  notions  and  ideas,  in  the 
moft  obfeure,  quaint,  and  unufual  exprefiions. — Modi. 
Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  266,  &c.  Englifh  edition,  8vo. 
See  Beehmen  and  Theosophists. 

ROSIER.  See  Pilatre. 

ROSIERS-aux-Salines,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Lorraine,  and  in  the  bailiwick  of  Nancy,  famous  for 
its  fait -works.  The  works  that  king  Staniflaus  made 
here  are  much  admired.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Mu- 
ert,  in  E.  Long.  6.  27.  N.  Lat.  48.  32. 

ROSKILD,  formerly  the  royal  refidence  and  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Denmark,  ftands  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  Bay  of  Ifeftord,  not  far  from  Copenhagen.  In  its 
flouriffiing  ftate  it  was  of  great  extent,  and  comprifed 
within  its  walls  27  churches,  and  as  many  convents.— 
Its  prefent  circumference  is  fcarcely  half  an  Englifh 
mile,  and  it  contains  only  about  1620  fouls.  The 
houfes  are  of  brick,  and  of  a  neat  appearance.  The 
only  remains  of  its  original  magnificence  are  the  ruins 
of  a  palace  and  of  the  cathedral,  a  brick  building  with 
two  fpires,  in  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  are  interred. 
Little  of  the  original  building  now  remains.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Holberg,  it  was  conftructed  of  wood,  and  af¬ 
terwards  built  with  ftone,  in  the  reign  of  Canute. — 
From  an  infeription  in  the  choir,  it  appears  to  have  been 
founded  by  Harold  VI.  who  is  ftyledkingof  Denmark, 
England,  and  Norway.  Some  verfes,  in  barbarous 
Latin,  obfeurely  allude  to  the  principal  incidents  of 
his  life  ;  adding,  that  he  built  this  church,  and  died 
in  980. — See  Coxe’s  Travels  into  Poland,  Rufiia,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Denmark,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^25. 

ROSLEY-h  ill,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  with  a 
fair  on  Whit-Monday,  and  every  fortnight  after  till 
September  29.  for  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and  linen 
cloth. 

ROSLIN,  or  Roskelyn,  a  place  in  the  county  of 
Mid  Lothian  in  Scotland,  remarkable  for  an  ancient 
chapel  and  caftle.  The  chapel  was  founded  in  1446, 
by  St  Clare,  prince  of  Orkney,  for  a  provoft,  fix  pre¬ 
bendaries,  and  two  finging  boys.  The  outiide  is  or¬ 
namented  with  a  multitude  of  pinnacles,  and  variety  of 
ludicrous  fculptuie.  The  infide  is  69  feet  long,  the 
breadth  34,  fupported  by  two  rows  of  cluftered  pil¬ 
lars,  between  feven  and  eight  feet  high,  with  an  aifie 
on  each  fide.  The  arches  are  obtufely  Gothic.  Thefe 
arches  are  continued  acrofs  the  fide-aiffes,  but  the  centre 
of  the  church  is  one  continued  arch,  elegantly  divided 
into  compartments,  and  finely  fculptured.  The  capitals 
of  the  pillars  are  enriched  with  foliage,  and  a  variety 
of  figures  ;  and  amidft  a  heavenly  concert  appears  a  che¬ 
rubim  blowing  the  ancient  Highland  bagpipes.  The 
cafile  i&  feated  on  a  peninfulated  rock,  in-  a  deep  glen 
far  beneath,  and  acceflible  by  a  bridge  of  great  height. 
This  had  been  the  feat  of  the  great  family  of  Sinclair. 
Of  this  lioufe  was  Oliver,  favourite  of  James  V.  and 
the  innocent  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Solway 
Mofs,  by  reafon  of  the  envy  of  the  nobility  on  account 
of  his  being  preferred  to  the  command.. 
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.  R  Near  this  place  the  Engliili  received  three  defeats 

Roiman-  ;n  olie  day  under  John  de  Segrave  the  Englifh  regent 
nus>.  of  Scotland  in  1302.  The  Scots,  under  their  generals 
Cummin  and  Frafer,  had  refolved  to  furprife  Segrave  ; 
with  which  view  they  began  their  march  on  the  night 
of  Saturday  preceding  the  firft  Sunday  of  Lent,  and 
reached  the  Englifh  army  by  break  of  day.  Segrave, 
however,  had  time  to  have  fallen  back  upon  the  other 
divifion  which  lay  behind  him  ;  but,  either  defpifing  his 
enemies  too  much,  or  thinking  that  he  would  be  diflio- 
noured  by  a  retreat,  he  encountered  the  Scots  ;  the 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  he  himfelf  was  made 
prifoner,  and  all  his  men  either  killed  or  taken,  except 
fuch  as  fled  to  the  other  divifion.  As  in  this  routed  di¬ 
vifion  there  had  been  no  fewer  than  300  knights,  each 
of  whom  brought  at  lead  five  horfemen  into  the  field, 
great  part  of  the  Scots  infan tiy  quickly  furnifhed  them- 
(elves  with  their  horfes  ;  but,  as  they  were  dividing  the 
fpoils,  another  divifion  of  the  Englifh  appeared,  and 
the  Scots  were  obliged  to  fight  them  alfo.  The  Englifh, 
after  a  bloody  engagement,  were  defeated  a  fecond  time; 
which  was  no  fooner  done,  than  the  third  and  mod 
powerful  divifion  made  its  appearance.  The  Scots  were 
now  quite  exhauded  ;  and,  pleading  the  exceffive  la¬ 
bours  they  had  already  undergone,  earnedly  requeded 
their  generals  to  allow  them  to  retreat  while  it  was  yet 
in  their  power.  Their  two  generals,  who  perhaps  knew 
that  to  be  impra&icable,  reminded  them  of  the  caufe  for 
v  hich  they  were  fighting,  the  tyranny  of  the  Englifh, 
&c.  and  by  thefe  arguments  prevailed  upon  them  to 
fight  a  third  time  ;  though,  previous  to  the  engage¬ 
ment,  they  were  reduced  to  the  cruel  neceffity  of  put¬ 
ting  all  the  common  foldiers  whom  they  had  made  pri- 
foners  to  the  fword.  The  vidlory  of  the  Scots  at  this 
time  was  lefs  complete  than  the  other  two  had  been  ; 
fince  they  could  not  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  Englifh 
to  Edinburgh,  nor  Segrave  from  being  refeued  from 
his  captivity. 

ROSMARINUS,  rosemary,  in  botany  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria 
clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  42  d  order,  Verticil  Lit  a.  The  corolla  is  unequal, 
with  its  upper  lip  bipartite  ;  the  filaments  are  long,  cur¬ 
ved,  and  fimple,  each  having  a  fmall  dent.  There  are 
two  fpecies,  the  angudifolia  and  latifolia,  or  narrow  and 
broad  leaved  rofemary  ;  of  which  the  fecond  has  larger 
flowers  and  a  flronger  feent  than  the  other.  There  are 
two  varieties  ;  one  of  the  firft  fort  with  flriped  leaves,  cal¬ 
led  th z fiver  rofemary  ;  and  the  other  with  yellow,  whence 
it  is  called  th z,  gold Jlriped,  rofemary .  Thefe  plants  grow 
naturally  in  the  fouthem  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy  ;  where,  upon  dry  rocky  foils  near  the  fea,  they 
thrive  prodigioufly,  and  perfume  the  air  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  be  fmelt  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  land. — 
However,  they  are  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  cold  of 
our  ordinary  winters,  provided  they  be  planted  upon  a 
poor,  dry.  gravelly  foil,  on  which  they  will  endure  the 
cold  much  better  than  in  a  richer  ground,  where,  grow¬ 
ing  more  vigoroufly  in  fummer,  they  are  more  apt  to 
be  injured  by  frofl  in  winter  ;  nor  will  they  have  fuch  a 
ftrong  aromatic  (cent  as  thofe  on  a  dry  and  barren  foil. 
They  are  to  be  propagated  either  by  flips  or  cuttings. 

Rofemary  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent 
bitterifh  tafte,  approaching  to  thofe  of  lavender  :  the 
leaves  and  tender  tops  are  ftrongeft  y  next  to  thofe,  the 


cup  of  the  flower  ;  the  flowers  themfelves  are  confider- 
ably  the  weakefl,  but  mofl  pleafant.  Aqueous  liquors 
extraft  great  fhare  of  the  virtues  of  rofemary  leaves  by 
infufion,  and  elevate  them  in  diftillation  ;  along  with 
the  water  arifes  a  confiderable  quantity  of  effential  oil, 
of  an  agreeable  ftrong  penetrating  fmell.  Pure  fpirit 
extra£ls  in  great  perfection  the  whole  aromatic  flavour 
of  the  rofemary,  and  elevates  very  little  of  it  in  diftil- 
lation  ;  hence  the  refinous  mafs,  left  upon  extracting 
the  fpirit,  proves  an  elegant  aromatic,  very  rich  in  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  plant.  The  flowers  of  rofe¬ 
mary  give  over  great  part  of  their  flavour  in  dif- 
tillation  with  pure  fpirit  ;  by  watery  liquors,  their  fra¬ 
grance  is  much  injured  ;  by  beating,  deftroyed. 

ROSS,  in  Herefordfhire,  in  England,  1 1 9  miles 
from  London,  is  a  fine  old  town,  with  a  good  trade, 
on  the  river  Wye.  It  was  made  a  free  borough  by 
Elenry  III.  It  is  a  populous  place,  famous  for  cyder, 
and  was  noted  in  Camden’s  time  for  a  manufacture  of 
iron- wares.  There  are  in  it  two  chari ty-fchools,  which 
lately  have  been  enriched  by  a  legacy  of  200  1.  per  an¬ 
num,  from  Mr  Scott,  in  Dec.  1786,  a  fecond  Man 
of  Rofs .  And  its  market  and  fairs  are  well  ftored  with 
cattle  and  other  provilions.  At  the  weft  end  of  it 
there  is  a  fine  broad  caufeway,  conftruCted  by  Mr  John 
Kyrle,  the  celebrated  Man  of  Rof,  who  alfo  raifed  the 
fpire  upward  of  1 00  feet,  and  inclofed  a  piece  of  ground 
with  a  Itone  wall,  and  funk  a  refervoir  in  its  centre,  for 
the  nfe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  He  died  in 
1714,  aged  90,  with  the  blefiing  of  all  who  knew  him, 
both  rich  and  poor.  There  cannot  be  a  pleafanter  coun¬ 
try  than  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  between  this  town  and 
Monmouth.  W.  Long.  2.  2$.  N.  Lat.  51. 56. 

Ross,  a  county  of  Scotland,  including  Tayne  and 
Cromarty,  ft  re  telling  80  miles  in  length,  and  78  in 
breadth,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  weftern  fea, 
and  part  of  the  ille  of  Sky  ;  by  Invernefs,  on  thefouth; 
Strathnavern  and  Sutherland,  on  the  north  and  north- 
eaft ;  and  by  Cromarty  and  the  Murray-Fritli  on  the  eaft. 
Tayne  includes  the  greater  part  of  Rofs,  with  the  ides 
of  Sky,  Lewis,  and  Harries.  Cromarty  lies  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Murray-Frith,  to  the  northward  of  In¬ 
vernefs,  extending  but  12  miles  in  length,  bounded  on 
the  foutli  and  eaft  by  part  of  Rofs  and  the  Frith  of 
Murray,  and  by  the  Frith  of  Cromarty  on  the  north. 
The  fhire  of  Rofs  takes  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
ifland ;  and  being  much  indented  with  bays  and  inlets 
from  both  feas,  appears  of  a  very  irregular  form.— 
Thefe  bays  afford  l'afe  harbours  for  {hipping,  efpecially 
that  of  Cromarty,  which  is  capacious  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  all  the  fleets  of  Europe,  being  land-locked  011 
every  fide,  and  is  in  all  refpedts  one  of  the  beft  har¬ 
bours  in  the  known  world.  The  Frith  of  Tayne,  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  (hire,  runs  up  25  miles  from  the  fea, 
as  far  as  the  Cape  Tarbat,  dividing  Rofs  from  Suther¬ 
land  :  it  is  about  (even  miles  broad  at  the  mouth,  but, 
on  account  of  quick  fands,  unfafe  for  navigation.  The 
country  of  Rofs  is  encumbered  with  huge  mountains, 
on  which  the  fnow  lies  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year; 
thefe,  however,  yield  good  pafiure ;  but  on  the  eaftern 
fide,  next  the  German  ocean,  the  country  admits  of 
agriculture,  and  produces  good  crops  of  corn.  The 
valleys  are  fertilized  by  feveral  rivers,  among  which  we 
reckon  the  Okel,  the  Charron,  and  the  Braan  ;  be- 
fides  a  number  of  frefh-water  lakes,  which  indeed  art 
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found  Iri  every  part  of  this  country.  The  Valleys,  or 
llraths,  are  generally  covered  with  wood  ;  and  near  Al- 
frag  there  are  forefts  of  hr  15  or  ?Q  miles  in  length, 
well  flocked  with  deer  and  game  of  all  forts.  Great 
numbers  of  black  cattle,  horfes  ffieep,  and  goats,  are 
fed  upon  the  mountains  ;  and  the  fea,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
teem  with  tifh  and  fowl.  The  lochs  on  the  weftern 
coafl  abound  with  herrings  in  the  feafon,  particularly 
Loch  Eu,  about  nine  miles  long,  and  three  in  breadth  ; 
one  part  of  this  is  formed  by  a  bay,  or  inlet  of  the  fea  \ 
and  the  other  is  a  lake  of  frefh  water.  The  Tides  of  it 
are  covered  with  wood,  where  formerly  abundance  of 
iron  was  fmclted.  Though  the  middle  part  of  Rofs, 
called  Ardrofs ,  is  mountainous  and  fcarce  inhabited, 
the  north-eaft  parts  011  the  rivers  Okel,  Charron,  and 
Frith  of  Tayne,  are  fruitful,  and  abound  with  villages. 
Coygach  and  Afsgut,  two  northerly  d’flridls,  are  bare 
and  hilly  ;  yet  they  abound  with  deer  and  black  cattle; 
and  we  fee  feveral  good  houfes  towards  the  coafl,  where 
there  are  alfo  promontories,  and  huge  rocks  of  marble. 
Ardmeauach  part  of  the  peninfula  betwixt  the  bays 
of  Cromarty  and  Murray,  is  a  barony,  which  of  old 
be{*owed  a  title  on  the  king  of  Scotland’s  fccond  fon. 
The  di  ri£l  of  Glen-elchig,  on  the  fouth-we  4,  -  as  the 
paternal  e'iate  of  the  earl  of  Seafo  th,  chief  of  the  clan 
of  Mackenzie  :  but  the  la:l  earl  of  that  name,  having 
xifen  in  rebellion,  was  in  the  year  1719  defeated  at  plen- 
ffiiel,  in  this  very  quarter,  together  with  a  fmall  body 
of  Spaniards  by  whom  he  had  been  joined.  His  auxi¬ 
liaries  were  taken  ;  and  though  he  himfelf,  with  fome 
of  his  friends,  efcapcd  to  the  continent,  his  date  and 
honours  were  forfeited.  At  the  fame  time,  the  king’s 
troops,  who  obtained  this  victory,  difmantled  the  caf- 
tle  of  Yion-donnen,  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  a  bay  that 
fronts  the  ifle  of  Sky.  It  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  but 
the  office  of  hereditary  governor  was  ve  ed  in  the  earl 
of  Seaforth,  and  here  he  had  Created  his  magazine. 
Rofs  is  chiefly  peopled  by  the  Mackenzies  and  Frafers, 
two  warlike  clans,  who  fpeak  Erfe,  and  live  in  the 
Highland  fafhion.  There  are  fifheries  carried  on  along 
the  coa'l  ;  but  their  chief  traffic  is  with  ffieep  and 
black  cattle.  The  chief  towns  of  Rofs  are  Cliannerie, 
Ling  wall,  Tayne,  and  Fortrofe. 

ROSSANO,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  with  an  archbi- 
ffiop’s  fee,  and  the  title  of  a  principality.  It  is  pretty 
large,  well  peopled,  and  feated  on  an  eminence  furround* 
ed  with  rocks.  There  is  nothing^  in  this  archiepifco- 
pal  city  that  claims  much  notice  ;  -the  buildings  are 
mean,  the  fireets  vilely  paved  and  contrived.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  6000,  who  fubfifl  by 
the  f^le  of  their  oil,  the  principal  object  of  tHeir  atten¬ 
tion,  though  the  territory  produces  a  great  deal  of  good 
wine  and  corn, 

Roffano  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,' who  confidered  it  as  a  poll  equally  valuable  for 
ftrength  and  convenience  of  traffic'.  The  Marfans,  a 
family  of  French  extraction,  pofftffed  this  territoiy, 
with  the  title  of  prince,  from  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
to  that  of  Alphonfus  II.  when  the  lafl  male  heir  was, 
by  that  prince’s  order,  put  to  death  in  Ifchia,  where  he 
was  confined  for  treafon.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
Bona,  queen  of  Poland,  in  right  of  her  mother  Iiabeila, 
daughter  to  Alphonfus  II.  and  at  her  deceafe  returned 
to  the  crown.  It  was  next  in  the  pofTefiion  of  the  Al* 


dobrandini,  frdm  whoAr  the  Borghefi  inherited  it.  So  Res  fob* 
late  as  the  16th  century,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  II 
fpoke  the  Greek  language,  and  followed  the  rites  of  the 
eallern  church.  Here  was  formerly  the  mofl  celebrated 
rendezvous  of  the  Bafilian  monks  in  Magna  Grascia. 

E.  Long.  16.  52.  N.  Lat.  39.  45. 

ROS-solis,  Sun-dew,  an  agreeable  fpirituous  liquor, 
compofed  of  burnt  brandy,  fugar,  cinnamon,  and  milk- 
water  ;  and  fometimes  perfumed  with  a  little  mufk.  It 
has  its  name  from  being  at  fir  ft  prepared  wholly  of  the 
juice  of  the  plant  ros  fobs,  or  drofera.  See  Drosera. 

ROSTOCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  with  an 
univerfity  and  a  very  good  harbour.  It  is  the  belt 
town  in  this  country;  and  has  good  fortifications,  with 
an  arfenal.  The  duke  ha3  a  flrortg  caflle,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  citadel  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  Old,  the  New,  and  the  Middle  Towns.  It 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfeatic  towns,  and  is  flill 
Imperial,  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  duke  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg.  It  is  feated  on  a  lake  where  the  river  Varne 
falls  into  it,  and  carries  large  boats.  The  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  24  aldermen,  ele&ed  out  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  univerfity,  and  principal  merchants ;  four  of 
whom  are  burgomallers,  two  chambeilains,  two  Rewards 
for  the  river,  and  two  judges  of  civil  and  criminal  mat¬ 
ters.  Thefe  24  are  called  the  Upper  Honfe,  and  have  in 
a  manner  the  whole  executive  power  lodged  in  them, 
with  the  power  of  coining  money,  and  dealing  officers. 

There  is  alfo  a  common -council  of  ICO  interior  citi¬ 
zens,  who  are  fummoned  to  give  their  advice  upon  ex¬ 
traordinary  emergencies  relating  to  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  The  principal  things  worth  feeing  are  the  forti¬ 
fications,  the  prince’s  palace,  the  fladthoule,  the  arfe¬ 
nal,  and  the  public  library.  The  town  is  famous  for 
good  beer,  which  they  export  in  great  quantities.  Some 
years  ago  they  had  no  lefs  than  2 50  privileged  brewers, 
who,  it  is  laid,  brewed  fo  many  thoufand  tuns  a  year, 
befides  what  particular  perfons  brew  for  their  own  ufe. 

E.  Long.  1 2.  55.  N.  Lat.  5 4.  8. 

ROSTOFF,  or  Rostov/,  a  large  town  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  empire,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame -name, 
with  an  archbiffiop’s  fee,  feated  on  the  lake  Coteri,  in 
E.  Long.  40.  25.  N.  Lat.  57.  3.  The  duchy  of  Rof- 
tofF  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jaroflow,  on  the  call 
by  Sutdal.  on  the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Mofcow,  and 
on  the  vvefl  by  that  ofTuere. 

ROSTRA,  in  antiquity,  a  part  of  the  Roman  fo¬ 
rum,  wherein  orations,  pleadings,  funeral  harangues,  See. 
were  delivered. 

ROSTRUM,  literally  denotes  the  beak  or  bill  of  a 
bird ;  and  hence  it  has  been  figuratively  applied  to  the 
beak  or  head  of  a  fliip. 

ROSYCRUCIANS.  See  Rosicrvcians. 

ROT,  a  very  fatal  difeafe  incident  to  ffieep,  arifing 
from  wet  feafons,  and  too  moifl  paflurc.  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  of  cure,  and  is  attended  with  the  fingukr  cir- 
cumflance  of  a  kind  of  animals  being  found  in  the 
blood- veffels.  See  Ovts  and  Sheep. 

ROTA,  the  name  of  an  ecclefiaflical  court  of  Rome, 
.compofed  of  12  prelates,  of  whom  one  mull  be  a  Ger¬ 
man,  another  a  Frenchman,  and  two  Spaniards;  the 
other  eight  are  Italians,  three  of  whom  mull  be  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  other  five  a  Bolognefe,  a  Ferraran,  a 
Milanefe,  a  Venetian,  and  a  Tuican. — This  is  one  of 
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tKe  mofl  augu  ft  tribunals  in  Rome,  wluch  takes  cog¬ 
nizance  of  all  fuits  in  the  territory  of  the  church,  by 
appeal ;  as  alio  of  all  matters,  beneficiary  and  patrimonial. 

ROTACEiE  (from  rota ,  il  a  wheel"),  the  name  of 
the  20th  order  in  Linnseus'e  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method  ;  confiding  of  plants  with  one  flat,  wheel  fha- 
ped  petal,  without  a  tube.  See  Botany,  p.  461. 

ROT  ALA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order.  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  tridentate  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  capfule  is 
trilocular  and  polyfpermous. 

ROTANG.  See  Calamus. 

ROTATION,  is  a  term  which  expreffes  the  motion 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  folid  body  round  an  axis,  and 
diftindi  from  the  progreffive  motion  which  it  may 
have  in  its  revolution  round  a  diftant  point.  The  earth 
has  a  rotation  round  its  axis,  which  produces  the  vicif- 
fitudes  of  day  and  night ;  while  its  revolution  round  the 
fun,  combined  with  the  obliquity  of  the  equator,  pro¬ 
duces  the  varieties  of  fummer  and  winter. 

The  mechanifm  of  this  kind  of  motion,  or  the  rela¬ 
tion  which  fub fills  between  the  intenfity  of  the  moving 
forces,  modified  as  it  may  be  by  the  manner  of  applica¬ 
tion,  and  the  velocity  of  rotation,  is  highly  interesting, 
both  to  the  fpeculative  philofopher  and  to  the  practical 
engineer.  The  precdfion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  many 
other  agronomical  problems  of  great  importance  and 
difficulty,  receive  their  i'olutions  from  this  quarter  :  and 
the  ^filial  ferfurmQice  of  our  mo'l  valuable  machines 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  mere  principles  of  equili¬ 
brium,  but  require  a  previous  acquaintance  with  cer¬ 
tain  general  proportions  of  rotatory  motion. 

It  is  chiefly  with  the  view  of  addling  the  engineer 
that  we  propofe  to  deliver  in  this  place  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  propofitions  ;  and  we  fhall  do  it  in  as  familiar 
and  popular  a  manner  as  poffible,  although  this  may 
caufe  the  application  of  them  to  the  abftrufe  problems 
of  aflronomy  to  be  greatly  deficient  in  the  elegance  of 
which  they  are  fufceptible. 

When  a  folid  body  turns  round  an  axis,  retaining  its 
fhape  and  dimenfions,  every  particle  is  a 61  uni ly  ddcri- 
bing  a  circle  round  this  axis,  and  the  axis  paffes  through 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  perpendicular  to  its 
plane.  Moreover,  in  any  inflant  of  the  motion,  the 
particle  is  moving  at  right  angles  with  the  radius  vedlor, 
or  line  joining  it  with  Its  centre  of  rotation.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  afeertain  the  diredlion  of  the  motion  of  any 
particle  P  (fig.  i.),  we  may  draw  a  ftraight  line  PC 
from  the  particle  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AB  of  ro¬ 
tation.  This  line  will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  P mn 
of  rotation  of  the  particle,  and  will  be  its  radius  vector ; 
and  a  line  PQjirawn  from  the  particle  perpendicular  to 
this  radius  vedtor  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  circle  of  ro¬ 
tation,  and  will  have  the  diredlion  of  the  motion  of  this 
particle. 

The  whole  body  being  fuppofed  to  turn  together,  it 
is  evident,  that  when  it  has  made  a  complete  rotation, 
each  particle  has  deferibed  a  circumference  of  a  circle, 
and  the  whole  paths  of  the  different  particles  will  be  in 
the  ratio  of  thefe  circumferences,  and  therefore  of  their' 
radii  ;  and  this  is  true  of  any  portion  of  a  whole  turn, 
fach  as  4,  or  20  degrees,  or  any  arch  whatever; 
therefore  the  velocities  of  the  different  particles  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  their  radii  vedlores,  or  to  their  dillances 
fronj  the  axis  cf  rotation- 
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And,  laflly,  all  thefe  motions  are  in  parallel  planes,  Rotation, 
to  which  the  axis  of  rotation  is  perpendicular. 

When  we  compare  the  rotations  of  different  bodies  Hov/the 
in  refpedl  of  velocity,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  donertvation  of 
by  diredtly  comparing  the  velocity  ol  any  particle  in  A  fferent 
one  of  the  bodies  with  that  of  any  particle  of  the  other;  ^ e<it*of  * 
for,  as  all  the  particles  of  each  have  different  velocities,  ve/oc;ry 
this  companion  can  eftabliih  no  ratio.  But  we  fami-  may  be 
liarly  compare  fuch  motions  by  the  number  of  complete  com*  aredX 
turns  which  they  make  in  equal  times,  and  we  fay  that 
the  fecond  hand  of  a  clock  turns  60  times  fafter  than 
the  minute  hand  ;  now  this  comparifon  is  equally  juft 
in  any  part  cf  a  turn  as  in  the  whole.  While  the  mi¬ 
nute  hand  moves  round  one  degree*  the  fee ond -hand 
moves  Go  ;  therefore,  as  the  length  or  number  of  feet  . 
in  the  line  uniformly  deferibed  by  a  body  in  its  progref- 
five  motion  is  a  proper  meafure  of  its  progrefiive  velo¬ 
city,  fo  the  number  of  degrees  deferibed  by  c.ny  particle 
of  a  whirling  body  in  the  circumference  of  its  circle  of 
rotation,  or  the  angle  deferibed  by  any  radius  vedlor  of 
that  body,  is  a  proper  meafure  of  its  velocity  of  rota¬ 
tion.  And  in  this  manner  may  the  rotation  of  two 
bodies  be  compared;  and  the  velocity  is  with  propiiety 
termed  angular  velocity. 

An  angle  is  diredlly  as  the  length  of  tire  circumfe- 
rcnce  on  which  it  Hands,  and  inverfely  as  the  radius  of 
the  circle,  and  may  be  expreffed  by  the  fradlion  of 
which  the  numerator  is  the  arch,  and  the  denominator 
the  radius.  Thus  the  angle  PC/  may  be  expreffed  by 

p  ^ 

This  fradlion  expreffes  the  portion  of  the  radius 

which  is  equal  to  the  arch  which  meafures  the  angle  ; 
and  it  is  converted  into  the  ufual  denomination  of  de¬ 
grees,  by  knowing  that  one  degree,  or  the  360th  part 


of  the  circumference,  is 


of  the  radius,  or  that 


57>296 

an  arch  of  57,296  degrees  is  equal  to  the  radius.  y 

When  a  folid  body  receives  an  impulfe  on  any  one  EfTedt^ 
point,  or  when  that  point  is  anyhow  urged  by  a  moving  ^partid^ 
force,  it  cannot  move  without  the  other  points  alfo  mo.  (,nnedted 
ving.  And  whatever  is  the  motion  of  any  particle,  that  in  one  fcodjrv 
particle  muft  be  conceived  as  urged  by  a.  force  precifelyon  each 
competent  to  the  predudtion  of  that  motion,  by  adlmg0t*u:r* 
immediately  on  the  particle  itfelf.  If  this  is  not  the 
particle  immediately  adled  on  by  the  external  force,  the 
force  which  really*  impels  it  is  a  force  arifing  from  the 
cohelion  of  the  body.  The  particle  immediately  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  external  force  is  preffed  towards  its  neigh¬ 
bouring  particles,  or  is  drawn  away  from  them  ;  and, 
by  this  change  of  place,  the  connedling  forces  are 
brought  into  adlion,  or  are  excited  ;  they  ad!  on  the 
particles  adjoining,  and  change,  or  tend  to  change, 
their  diftances  from  the  particles  immediately  beyond 
them  ;  and  thus  the  forces  which  conned!  this  next  fe- 
ries  of  particles  are  alfo  excited,  and  another  feries  of 
particles  are  made  to  exert  their  forces  ;  and  this  goes 
on  through  the  b  dy  till  we  come  to  the  remote  par¬ 
ticle,  whole  motion  we  are  confi dering.  The  forces 

which  connedt  it  with  the  adjoining  feries  of  particle^ 
are  excited,  and  the  particle  is  moved.  We  frequently 
fay  that  the  external  moving  force  is  propagated  thro' 
the  body  to  the  diftant  particle  ;  but  this  is  not  accu¬ 
rate.  The  particle  is  really  and  immediately  moved  by^ 
the  forces  which  conned!  it  with  thofc  adjoining.  It 
&*  will 
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Rotation  will  greatly  affiA  our  conception  of  the  manner  in  which 
motion  is  thus  produced  in  a  diilant  particle,  if  we  con  - 
fider  the  particles  as  fo  many  little  balls,  conne&ed  with 
each  other  by  llender  fpiral  fprings  like  cork-fcrews. 
This  would  compofe  a  mafs  which  would  be  compref- 
fible,  or  which  could  be  Aretched,  See.  And  if  we  give 
an  impulfe  to  one  of  thefe  balls,  we  fhall  fet  the  whole 
afiemblage  in  motion  round  any  axis  which  we  may 
fuppofe  to  fupport  it.  Now  any  one  of  thefe  balls  is 
really  and  immediately  moved  by  the  elaAicity  of  the 

8  fpiral  wires  which  join  it  to  its  neighbours. 

The  forces  We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thefe 
the W art!1  conne&,n£  forces.  It  can  be  learned  only  by  the  phe- 
chfsoHjo-  nomena  which  arc  their  cfFedls.  Thefe  are  various,  al- 
dies  a  &  on  moil  beyond  description  ;  but  the  mechanical  philofo- 
each  other  pher  has  little  to  do  with  this  variety.  The  diftin&ions 
and^he*^*  are  ^e  hnmediate  caufes  of  fluidity,  of  liardnefs, 

confequen-  elaAicity,  du&ility,  are  not  of  very  difficult 

ces.  conception.  There  is  one  general  fa£t  which  is  fuffi- 

cicnt  for  our  prefent  purpofe  the  forces  by  which  the 
particles  of  bodies  a<A  on  each  other  are  equal.  This 
,  is  a  matter  of  unexcepted  experience;  and  no  other  foun¬ 

dation  can  be  given  to  it  as  a  law  of  mechanical  na¬ 
ture. 

£  An  immediate  confequence  of  this  law  is,  that  when 

two  external  forces  A  and  B  are  in  equilibrium  by  the 
intervention  of  a  folid  body  (or  rather  when  a  folid  body 
is  in  equilibrium  between  two  external  forces),  thefe 
forces  are  equal  and  oppofite  ;  for  the  force  A  is  in 
fa<A  in  immediate  equilibrium  with  the  oppofite  forces 
exerted  by  the  particle  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  is 
therefore  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  refulting  from 
the  combination  of  all  the  forces  which  connedl  that 
particle  with  the  feries  of  particles  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing.  This  refulting  force  may  with  propriety  be  called 
the  equivalent  of  the  forces  from  the  combination  of 
which  it  refults.  The  ufe  of  this  term  will  greatly  ab¬ 
breviate  language.  This  ArA  fet  of  connecting  forces 
conAAs  of  a  number  of  diftindf  forces  correfponding  to 
each  particle  of  the  feries,  and  each  force  has  an  equal 
and  oppofite  force  correfponding  to  it :  therefore  the 
compound  force  by  which  the  ArA  feries  of  particles 
a<As  on  that  to  which  the  external  force  A  is  applied,  is 
equal  and  oppofite  to  the  compound  force  which  con¬ 
nects  this  firfl:  feries  with  the  next  feries.  And  the 
fame  thing  mull  be  faid  of  each  fucceeding  feries  of 
particles,  till  we  come  at  lafl  to  the  particle  to  which 
the  external  force  B  is  immediately  applied.  The  force 
exerted  by  this  particle  is  equal  and  oppofite  to  that  ex¬ 
ternal  force  ;  and  it  is  equal  to  the  compound  force 
exerted  by  the  fecond  feries  of  particles  on  that  fide  ; 
therefore  the  forces  A  and  B  are  equal  and  oppo¬ 
fite. 

So'  It  refults  from  this  propofition,  that  when  any  number 

of  external  forces  are  applied  to  a  folid  body ,  and  it  is  in 
equilibrio  between  them ,  they  are  fuch  as  would  be  in  equi¬ 
libria  if  they  were  all  applied  to  one  point .  Let  the  for¬ 

ces  aA,  b  B,  cC  (fig.  2.),  be  applied  to  three  particles 
of  the  folid  body.  -  Therefore  a  A  is  immediately  in 
equilibrium  with  an  equal  and  oppofite  force  A«,  re- 
fulting  from  the  compofition  of  the  force  AD,  which 
oonne&s  the  particles  A  and  B,  and  the  force  AE 
which  connects  A  with  C.  In  like  manner  b  B  is  im¬ 
mediately  in  equilibrio  with  B  fi9  the  equivalent  of  the 
forces  £F  and  BG  ;  and  c  C  is  in  immediate  equilibrio 


with  the  equivalent  C  *  of  the  forces  CH  and  Cl.  Wc  Rotation, 
fhall  conceive  it  very  clearly  if  we  fuppofe  the  three 
forces  A  15  b ,  C  r,  to  be  exerted  by  means  of  threads 
pulling  at  the  folid  body.  The  connecting  parts  be¬ 
tween  A  and  B,  as  alfo  between  A  and  C,  are  Arctch- 
ed.  The  lines  AB  and  AC  may  be  confidered  as  elaf- 
tic  threads.  Each  thread  is  equally  llretched  through 
its  whole  length  ;  and  therefore  if  we  take  AD  to  re- 
prefent  the  force  with  which  the  particle  A  is  held  * 
back  by  the  particle  B,  and  if  we  would  alfo  reprefent 
the  force  with  which  B  is  held  back  by  A,  we  mull 
make  BF  equal  to  AD.  Now  (n°  9.)  the  forces  AD 
and  BF  are  equal  and  oppofite  ;  fo  are  the  forces  AE 
and  Cl  ;  fo  are  the  forces  CH  and  BG.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  if*  the  fix  forces  AD,  BF,  BG,  CH,  Cl, 

AE,  were  applied  to  one  particle,  the  particle  would 
be  in  equilibrio;  for  each  force  is  accompanied  by  an 
equal  and  oppofite  force  :  and  if  the  force  A  were 
applied  in  place  of  AD,  AE,  the  equilibrium  would 
remain,  becaufe  A  a  is  equivalent  to  AD  and  AE. 

The  fame  is  true  of  B  6  and  C  *.  Therefore  if  the 
three  forces  A  cq  B  ■*,  C  *,  were  applied  to  one  point, 
they  would  be  in  equilibrio.  Confequently  if  the  three 
forces  a  A,  b  B,  c  C,  which  are  reipeclively  equal  and 
Oppofite  to  A  <r,  B  A  C  *,  are  fo  applied,  they  will  be 
in  equilibrio.  It  is  plain  that  this  dcmouAration  may 
be  extended  to  any  number  of  forces. 

We  may  juft  remark  by  the  bye,  that  if  three  forces 
are  thus  in  equilibrio,  they  are  acting  in  one  plane  ; 
and,  if  they  are  not  parallel,  they  are  really  directed- 
to  one  point :  for  any  one  of  them  mufl  be  equal  and 
oppofite  to  the  equivalent  of  the  other  two  ;  and  this 
equivalent  is  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which 
the  other  two  are  the  lidcs,  and  the  diagonal  and  fides 
of  any  parallelogram  are  in  one  plane  ;  and  fince  they 
are  in  one  plane,  and  any  one  of  them  is  in  equilibrio 
with  the  equivalent  of  the  other  two,  it  mud  pafs  thro’ 
the  fame  point  with  that  equivalent,  that  is,  through 
the  point  of  concourfe  of  the  other  two.  n 

Thefe  very  Ample  propositions  are  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  theory  of  Aatics,  and  render  it  a  very  Ample  ^as 
branch  of  mechanical  feience.  It  lias  been  made  ab-  rendered 
ftrufe  by  our  very  attempts  to  Amplify  it.  Many  ela-ablhufe  by 
borate  treatifes  have  been  written  on  the  fundamental^* at 
property  of  the  lever,  and  in  them  all  it  has  been  1  Ka* 
thought  next  to  an  infuperable  difficulty  to  demonftrate 
the  equilibrium  of  a  Araight  lever  when  the  parallel 
forces  are  inverfcly  as  their  diAances  from  the  ful¬ 
crum. 

We  think  the  demon  ft  rations  of  Archimedes,  Fonfe- 
nex,  D’Alembert,  and  Hamilton,  extremely  ingenious; 
but  they  only  bring  the  mind  into  fuch  a  Aate  of  con¬ 
ception  that  it  cannot  refufe  the  truth  of  the  propofi¬ 
tion  ;  and,  except  Mr  Hamilton’s,  they  labour  under 
the  difadvantage  of  being  applicable  only  to  commen- 
furable  diAances  and  forces.  Mr  Vince’s,  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tran  factions  for  1794,  is  the  moA  ingenious 
of  them  all ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  it  has  not  occurred 
long  ago.  The  difficulty  in  them  all  has  arifen  from 
the  attempt  to  Amplify  the  matter  by  conAdering  a  le¬ 
ver  as  an  inflexible  Araight  line.  Had  it  been  taken 
out  of  this  abAratA  form,  and  confidered  as  what  it 
really  is,  a  natural  body,  of  fome  Aze,  having  its  par¬ 
ticles  conne&ed  by  equal  and  oppoflte  forces,  all  diffi¬ 
culty  would  have  vanifhed. 
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That  we  may  apply  thefe  proportions  to  explain  the  C  c. 
motion  of  rotation,  we  muft  recoiled  an  unqueftionable 
propofition  in  dynamics,  that  the  force  which  produces 
any  motion  is  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  which 
would  prevent  it,  when  applied  in  the  fame  place  and  in 


moving 

force. 
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cude  of  any  t}ie  fame  ]ine>  or  which  would  extinguifh  it  in  the  fame 
time  in  which  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  produced.  There¬ 
fore  the  force  which  is  excited  and  made  to  a  d  on  any 
particle  of  a  body,  by  the  adion  of  an  external  force  on 
another  particle,  fo  as  to  caufe  it  to  move  round  an  axis,  is 
equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  which,  when  applied  to 
that  particle  in  the  oppofite  diredion,  would  be  in  equi- 
librio  with  the  external  force. 

The  only  diitind  notion  we  can  form  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  any  moving  force  is.  the  quantity  of  motion 
which  it  can  produce  by  ailing  uniformly  during  fome 
given  time.  This  will  be  had  by  knowing  the  velocity 
which  it  will  produce  in  a  body  of  known  bulk.  Thus 
we  know  that  the  weight  of  ten  pounds  of  matter  aid¬ 
ing  on  it  for  a  fecond  will  caufe  it  to  fall  16  feet  with 
an  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  and  will  leave  it  in  a 
ftate  fuch  that  it  would  move  on  for  ever  at  the  rate  of 
32  feet  in  a  fecond;  which  we  call  communicating  the 
velocity  of  32  feet  per  fecond.  In  the  fame  manner, 
the  belt  way  of  acquiring  a  diftind  conception  of  the 
rotatory  effort  of  a  moving  force,  is  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  rotatoiy  motion  which  it  can  produce  by 
ading  uniformly  during  fome  known  time. 

Ani  of  the  Let  a  folid  body  turn  round  an  axis  pafTmg  through 
quantity  the  point  C  (fig.  3.)  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  this 
and  effort  figUre.  Let  this  rotation  be  fuppofed  to  be  produced 
actions01^  an  external  force  ading  in  the  diredion  FP.  Let 
this  force  be  fnch,  that  if  the  body  were  free,  that  is, 
unconneded  with  any  axis  fupported  by  fixed  points, 
it  would,  by  ading  uniformly  during  a  fmall  moment  of 
time,  caufe  its  centre  of  gravity  G(  a)  to  deferibe  a 
line  of  a  certain  length  parallel  to  FP.  This  we  know 
to  be  the  effed  of  a  moving  force  ading  on  any  folid 
body  in  free  fpace.  The  centre  of  gravity  will  always 
deferibe  a  ftraight  line.  Other  particles  may  chance  to 
move  differently,  if  the  body,  befides  its  progreffive  mo¬ 
tion,  has  alfo  a  motion  of  rotation,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe.  Draw  GI  parallel  to  FP,  and  make  GI  to  GC 
as  the  velocity  which  the  external  force  would  commu¬ 
nicate  to  the  centre  of  the  body  (if  moving  freely,  un¬ 
connected  with  a  fupported  axis),  to  the  velocity  which 
it  communicates  to  it  in  the  fame  time  round  the  axis 
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Alfo  let  m  be  the  number  of  equal  particles,  Cf  Rotation, 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body.  Then  m.  GI  will  ^ 

exprefs  the  quantity  of  motion  produced  by  this  force, 
and  is  a  proper  meaftire  of  it  as  a  moving  force  ;  for 
GI  is  twice  the  fpace  deferibed  during  the  given  time 
with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

But  fince  the  body  cannot  move  any  way  but  round 
the  axis  palling'  through  C,  the  centre  G  will  begin  to 
move  with  the  velocity,  and  in  the  diredion,  GH  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  line  CG  (n°  2.)  And  any  particle  A 
can  only  move  in  the  diredion  AL,  perpendicular  to 
C  A.  Moreover,  the  velocities  of  the  different  particles 
are  as  their  radii  vedores  ;  and  CG  is  adually  equal  to 
the  line  GH,  which  expreffes  the  velocity  of  a  particle 
in  G.  Therefore  CA  will  in  like  manner  exprefs  the 
velocity  of  the  particle  A.  If  A  exprefs  its  quantity 
of  matter,  A*CA  will  exprefs  its  quantity  of  motion, 
and  will  reprefent  the  force  which  would  produce  it  by 
ading  uniformly  during  the  moment  of  time.  » 

We  expreffed  the  external  moving  force  by  m.GL  16 
Part  of  it  is 'employed  in  exciting  the  force  A*CA, 
which  urges  the  particle  A.  In  order  to  difeover  what 
part  of  the  external  force  is  neceffary  for  this  purpofe, 
draw  CP  perpendicular  to  FP.  The  preceding  obfer- 
vations  fhow  us,  that  the  force  wanted  at  A  is  equal  to 
the  force  which,  when  applied  at  P  in  the  diredion 
FP,  would  balance  the  force  A*C A  applied  to  A  in  the 
diredion  LA.  Therefore  (by  the  property  of  the  le¬ 
ver  ACP,  which  is  impelled  at  right  angles  at  A  ami 
P)  we  muft  have  CP  to  CA  as  the  force  A*CA  to 
the  balancing  preffure,  which  muft  be  exerted  at  P,  or 
at  any  point  in  the  line  FP.  This  preffure  is  therefore 
A-CA-CA  A-CA*  A 

— ~CP“  or — qp — •  As  we  t0°k'  >»-GI  for  the 

meafure  of  the  whole  external  force,  GI  being  the  ve¬ 
locity  which  it  would  communicate  to  the  whole  body 
moving  in  free  fpace,  we  may  take  G  i  for  the  velocity 
which  would  be  communicated  to  the  whole  body  by 
A*CA2 

the  preffure  — — ,  and  then  this  preffure  will  bt 

properly  expreffed  by  tn.Gi.  In  like  manner,  m.tk  may 
exprefs  the  portion  of  the  external  force  employed  i a 
communicating  to  another  particle  B  the  motion  which 
it  acquires  ;  and  fo  on  with  refped  to  all  the  particles 
of  the  body. 

It  muft  be  defirable  to  fee  the  manner  in  which  the 
3  S  *  forces 


(a)  We  take  this  term  in  its  ufual  fenfe,  as  expreffing  that  point  where  the  fum  of  the  equal  gravitations  of 
each  particle  may  be  fuppofed  united.  It  is  by  no  means  (though  commonly  fuppofed)  the  point  where  the 
equivalent  of  the  real  gravitations  of  the  particles  may  be  fuppofed  to  ad,  and  to  produce  the  fame  motion  as 
when  ading  on  each  particle  feparately.  It  is  this  point  only  when  all  the  particles  gravitate  alike,  and  in  pa¬ 
rallel  diredious.  If  the  body  were  near  the  centre  of  the  earth  for  inftance,  the  gravitations  of  the  different 
particles  would  neither  be  nearly  equal  nor  in  parallel  lines  ;  and  the  place  of  its  real  centre  of  gravity^,  on  which 
the  equivalent  of  its  whole  gravitation  may  be  fuppofed  to  ad,  would  be  very  different  from  G.  Were  we  to 
denominate  the  point  G,  as  ufually  determined,  by  its  mathematical  properties,  we  would  call  it  the  centre  of 
position  ;  becaufe  its  diftance  from  any  plane,  or  its  pofition  with  reiped  to  any  plane,  is  the  average  diftance 
•and  pofition  of  ail  the  particles.  The  true  defignation  of  G  is  “  the  poiut  through  which  i i  any  plane  whatever 
he  made  to  pafs,  and  if  perpendiculars  to  this  plane  be  drawn  from  every  particle,  the  fum  of  all  the  perpendicu¬ 
lars  on  one  fide  iff  this  plane  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  perpendiculars  on  the  other  fide.” 

If  wre  wrereto  denominate  G  by  its  mechanical  properties,  wc  wrould  call  it  the  centre  of  inertia  ;  for  this 
is  equal  in  every  particle,  and  in  the  fame  diredion  2  and  it  is  not  in  confequence  of  gravity,  but  of  inertia,  that 
the  body  deferibes  with  the  point  G  a  line  parallel  to  FJP.  We  wifh  this  remark  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
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Rd*at*on.  forces  are  really  concerned  in  giving  motion  to  the  dif- 
w—”Y“~r  ferent  particles. 

Suppofe  the  external  force  to  ad  immediately  on 
the  external  particle  F.  The  line  FC  conneding  this 
particle  with  the  axis  in  C  is  either  ft  retched  or  corn- 
prefled  by  the  effort  of  giving  motion  to  a  remote 
particle  A.  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  circumftances 
represented  in  the  figure,  the  line  FC  is  compreffed, 
and  the  axis  is  pushed  by  it  again  ft  its  fupports  in 
the  direction  Cm  and  the  body  mud,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  refill  in  the  oppolite  diredion  F/.  The  par¬ 
ticle  A  is  dragged  out  of  its  pofition,  and  made  to  be¬ 
gin  its  motion  in  the  diredion  AL  perpendicular  to 
AC.  This  cannot  be,  unlefs  by  the  connedion  of  the 
two  lines  AC,  AF.  A  refils  by  its  inertia,  and  there¬ 
fore  both  AC  and  AF  are  ilretched  \jj  dragging  it  in¬ 
to  motion.  By  this  refill anee  the  line  AC  tends  to 
contrad  itfelf  again,  and  it  pulls  C  in  the  diredion 
C  c,  and  A  in  the  diredion  A  a  ;  and  if  we  take  C  c 
to  reprefent  the  adion  on  C,  A  a  mull  be  taken  equal 
to  it.  In  like  manner  AF  is  ft  retched  and  tends  to 
contrad,  pulling  F  in  the  diredion  F  ?  and  A  in  the 
diredion  A  a  with  equal  forces.  Thus  the  particle  A  is 
pulled  in  the  diredions  A  a  and  A  «  ;  the  particle  F  is 
pulled  in  the  diredion  Ft,  and  puffed  in  the  diredion  F 'f; 
and  C  is  pulled  in  the  diredion  C  c,  and  puffed  in  the  di¬ 
redion  Cx.  A#  and  A^  have  produced  their  equivalent 
AL,  by  which  A  is  dragged  into  motion  ;  F/  and  ¥  <p 
produce  their  equivalent  Yg>  by  which  the  external 
force  is  refilled,  and  F^  is  equal  and  oppofite  to  m.G  i; 
the  forces  Cc  and  C<  produce  their  equivalent  Qd  by 
which  the  axis  is  preffed  oil  its  fupports,  and  this  is  re¬ 
fitted  by  an  equal  and  oppofite  readion  of  the  fupports 
in  the  diredion  dC.  The  forces  therefore  which  ex¬ 
cite  in  the  body  the  motion  A.AL  are  both  external, 
■viz.  the  impelling  force  g  F,  and  the  fnpporting  force 
dC.  AL  therefore  is  not  only  the  immediate  equiva¬ 
lent  of  Art  and  A'«,  but  alfo  the  remote  equivalent  of 
g  F  and  d  C.  We  may  therefore  afeertain  the  propor¬ 
tion  of^F  (that  is,  of®.Gi)  to  AL  (that  is,  of  A.  AC), 
independent  of  the  property  of  the  lever.  g¥  is  to 
AL  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  ^F  to  F? 
or  A*,  and  of  A*  to  AL.  But  we  (hall  obtain  it 
more  eafily  by  confidering  ^F  as  the  equivalent  of  AL 
and  d  C.  By  what  has  been  demonftrated  above,  the  di¬ 
redions  of  the  three  forces  ^F,  AL,  and  d  C  muft 
meet  in  one  point  E,  and  muft  be  equal  to  the  dia¬ 
gonal  /E  of  the  parallelogram  ¥et*,  of  which  the 
fides  Ef,  Ee  are  refpedively  equal  to  AL  and  dG 
Now  t¥  is  to  ¥e  as  the  line  of  the  angle  te  E  to  the 
line  of  the  angle  E te,  that  is,  as  the  fine  of  CEA  to 
the  fine  of  CEP,  that  is,  as  C  A  toCP,  as  we  have  already 
demonftrated  by  the  property  of  the  lever.  We  prefer¬ 
red  that  demonftration  as  the  fforteft,  and  as  abundantly 
familiar,  and  as  congenial  with  the  general  mechanifm 
of  rotatory  motions.  And  the  intelligent  reader  willob- 


ferve,  that  this  other  demonftration  is  nothing  but  the  de-  Rotation 
monftration  by  the  lever  expanded  into  its  own  elements. 

Having  once  made  all  our  readers  fenfible  of  this  inter¬ 
nal  procefs  of  the  excitement  and  operation  of  the 
forces  which  conned  the  particles,  we  ffail  not  again 
have  recourfe  to  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fum  of  all  the  forces  g¥,  or  17 
m.G’!,  muft  be  equal  to  the  whole  moving  force  m.G I. 
that  m.Tp  may  be  =  ra.GI.  That  is,  we  muft  have 


H.GI: 


CP 


or,  becaufe  CP  is  given  when  the 


where  both  A  and  CA  are  variable  quanti* 


pofition  of  the  line  FP  is  given,  we  muft  have  m.G  I 
/A.CA 
-  CP  ’ 

ties. 

This  equation  gives  us  w.GI.CPz^/A.CA*.  Now 
we  learn  in  mechanics  that  the  energy  of  any  force  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  lever,  or  its  power  of  producing  a  motion 
round  the  fulcrum,  iii  oppofition  to  any  refiftance  what¬ 
ever,  is  expreffed  by  the  produd  of  the  force  by  the 
perpendicular  drawn  from  the  fulcrum  on  the  line  of 
its  diredion.  Therefore  we  may  call  m.GI.CP  the  mo¬ 
mentum  (b),  energy,  or  rotatory  effort,  of  the  force 

GI.  And  in  like  manner/A.CA1  is  the  fum  of 
the  momenta  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  in  adual 
rotation  ;  and  as  this  rotation  required  the  momen¬ 
tum  m.GI.CP  to  produce  it,  this  momentum  balances, 
and  therefore  may  exprefs  the  energy  of  all  the  refill- 
ances  made  by  the  inertia  of  the  particles  to  this  mo¬ 
tion  of 'rotation.  Or/A.CA1  may  exprefs  it.  Or, 
take  p  to  reprefent  the  quantity,  of  matter  in  any  par¬ 
ticle,  and  r  to  reprefent  its  radius  vedor,  or  diftance 
from  the  axis  of  rotation,  fp.r1  will  exprefs  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  inertia,  and  the  equilibrium  between  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  external  force  w.GI,  adding  in.  the 
diredion  FP,  and  the  combined  momenta  of  the  iner¬ 
tia  of  all  the  particles  of  the  whirling  body,  is  ex- 
preffed  by  the  equation  m.  G  I.  CP  =/A.  CA1,  =: 
fpr x.  The  ufual  way  of  ftudying  elementary  mechanics 
gives  us  the  habit  of  affociating  the  word  equilibrium 
with  a  ftate  of  reft  ;  and  this  has  made  our  knowledge 
fo  imperfed.  But  there  is  the  fame  equilibrium  of  the 
adual  immediate  preffures  when  motion  enfues  from 
the  adion.  When  a  weight  A  defeending  raifes  a 
fmaller  weight  B  by  means  of  a  thread  pafling  over  a 
pulley,  the  thread  is  equally  Ilretched  between. the  ad- 
ing  and  refilling  weights.  The  ilrain  on  this  thread 
is  undoubtedly  the  immediate  moving  force  ading  on  B, 
and  the  immediate  refilling  force  ading  on  A. 

fp.r9 

The  fame  equation  gives  us  GI  =  ^  £p '*• 

Now  GI:CG  =  A^piCC,  =:  fp  .  r* :  m  .  CF 

.  CG ;  but  CG  reprefents  the  velocity  of  the  centre. 
Hence  we  derive  this  fundamental  propofition  fp-r * 


IS 


(b)  The  word  momentum  is  very  oarelef sly  ufed  by  our  mechanical  writers.  It  is  frequently  employed  to  exprefs 
the  prod u ft  of  the  quantity  of  matter  and  velocity,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  motion  ;  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  (with  ttriit 
propriety  of  language)  to  exprefs  the  power,  energy,  or  efficacy  of  a  force  to  produce  motion  in  the  circnmr 
ii ances  in  which  it  ads.  We  wiih  to  confine  it  to  this  ufe  alone.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  adhered  rigidly  to  this- 
employment  of  the  term  (indeed  no  mdp  exceeds  him  in  precifion  of  expreffion),  even  when  he  uled-it  to  ex¬ 
prefs  the  quantity  of  motion  :  for  in  thefe  inftances  the  energy  of  this  quantity  of  motion,  as  modified  by  t 
circumftances  of  its  adion,  was  always  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  motion. 


Rotation. 


so 


as 


2% 
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:  m  .  CP .  CG  =  GI  :  CG ;  or,  that  f*p-rl  is  to  m  . 
CP  .  CG  as  the  velocity  of  the  body  moving  freely  to 
the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  round  the  axis  of 
rotation. 

m.G  I.CP.CG 

Therefore  the  velocity  of  the  centre  is~ 


Rotation, 


■  fP-r' 
m.  GI  .CP. 


CB 
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The  velocity  of  any  point  B  is  =r - ~f~pr 

Tliis  fraction  reprefents  the  length  of  the  arch  de- 
fcribed  by  the  point  B  in  the  fame  time  that  the  body 
unconnected  with  any  fixed  points  would  have  deferi- 
bed  GI. 

Therefore  the  angular  velocity  (the  arch  divided  by 

m.G  I  CP^ 

the  radius)  common  to  the  whole  body  is  =  ”  fp7x — * 

It  may  be  here  afked,  how  this  fraftion  can  exprefs  an 
angle  \  It  evidently  exp  re  lies  a  number  ;  for  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  are  of  the  fame  dimenfions, 
namely,  furfaces.  It  therefore  exprefTes  the  portion  of 
the  radius  which  is  equal  to  the  arch  meafuring  the 
angle,  fuch  as  4,  j,  I,  &c.  And  to  have  this  angle  in 
degrees,  we  have  only  to  recolleft  that  the  radius  is  = 
57,2958. 

This  angular  velocity  will  be  a  maximum  when  the 
axis  of  rotation  paffes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G. 
For  draw  from  any  particle  A  the  line  A  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  CG,  and  join  AG.  Then  CAZ  GAZ  -j- 
CGZ  =±=  2  CG  X  G  a.  Therefore /C A7  =/G  A*+ 
/CGZ  ±/2CGxGc,  =/GAl+  m.  CG?=±= 
J 2  CG  X  G  <7.  But,  by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  fum  of  all  the  +  G  a  is  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  —  G  a  ;  and  therefore  f  2  GC  X  G  a  is  no¬ 
thing  ;  and  therefore  /  CA3  =  J  GAZ  +  m  *  CG*. 

m  .  GI .  CP 

Therefore / C A3  or  fp  r1  is  fmalleft,  and  JpT1 

is  greateft  when  m  .  CG3  is  nothing,  or  when  CG  is 
nothing  ;  that  is,  when  C  and  G  coincide. 

The  abfolute  quantity  of  motion  in  the  whirling  bo¬ 
dy,  or  the  fum  of  the  motions  of  all  its  particles,  is 


GI.CP  .fp.r 


fp  r% 

m.GI.CP.pr 


For  the  motion  of  each  particle  is 


*3  , 
Ratio  of 
tl  e  rtfift- 
arKe  of 
a  quantity 
rf  matter 
to  a  motion 


Jpr 1 

The  refiftance  which  a  given  quantity  of  matter 
makes  to  a  motion  of  rotation  is  proportional  to  f  p  r\ 
For  this  mull  be  meafured  by  the  forces  which  muft  be 
fimilarly  applied  in  order  to  give  it  the  fame  angular 
motion  or  angular  velocity,  rI  bus  let  one  external 
€f  routioT  force  be  m .  GI,  and  the  other  m  Let  both  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  diftance  CP.  Let  r  be  the  radius  veftor 
in  the  one  body,  and  p  in  the  other ;  now  the  angular 

m.GI  CP  m  .  yt  .CP  . 

velocities  — jjp—  and— jy*  —  are  equal  by  iuppo- 

fition.  Therefore  m  .  GI :  m  .  y  *  ~  fp  rx  1  f  p  p*- 

As  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies  in  free 
fpace  a  given  force  always  produces  the  fame  quantity 
of  motion;  fo  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  b  dies 
obliged  to  turn  round  axes,  a  given  force,  applied  at  a 
given  diftance  from  the  axes,  always  produces  the  fame 
quantity  of  momentum.  Whence  it  may  eafiiy  be  de¬ 
duced  (and  we  fhall  do  it  afterwaids),  that  as  in  the 
communication  of  motion  among  free  bodies  the  fame 
quantity  of  motion  is  preferved,  fo  in  the  coram  unica- 


*5 
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tion  of  motion  among  whirling  bodies  the  fame  quan* 
tity  of  whirling  motion  is  preferved. 

This  is  a  proportion  of  the  utmoft  importance  in 
pradtical  mechanics,  and  may  indeed  be  ccnfidered  as 
the  fundamental  proportion  with  refpeft  to  all  machines 
of  the  rotatory  kind  when  performing  work  ;  that  is, 
of  all  machines  which  derive  their  efficacy  from  levers 
or  wheels.  There  is  a  valuable  fet  of  experiments  by 
Mr  Smeaton  in  the  Philo fophical  Tranfafticns,  Vo¬ 
lume  LXVI.  which  fully  confirm  it.  We  lhali 
give  an  example  by  and  by  of  the  utility  of  the 
propofition,  fhowing  how  exceedingly  imperfect  the 
ufuai  theories  of  mechanics  are  which  do  not  proceed 
on  this  principle. 

With,  refpeft  to  the  general  propofition  from  which 
all  tliefe  deductions  have  been  made,  we  muft  obferve, 
that  the  demon  ft  rat  ion  is  not  reftrifted  to  the  time  ne- 
eeffary  for  cauiing  each  particle  to  deferibe  an  arch  equal 
to  the  radius  vector.  We  affumed  the  radius  veftor  as 
the  meafure  of  the  velocity  merely  to  fimplify  the  nota¬ 
tion.  Both  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  free  body 
and  the  rotation  of  the  whirling  body  are  uniformly  ac¬ 
celerated,  when  we  fuppofe  the  external  force  to  aft  uni¬ 
formly  during  any  time  whatever  ;  and  the  fpaces  deferi- 
bed  by  each  motion  in  the  fame  time  are  in  a  conftant 
ratio.  The  formulae  may  therefore  with  equal  proprie¬ 
ty  reprefent  the  momentary  accelerations  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  cafes. 

It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  All  the  par- 
fuppofe  that  all  the  particles  of  the  body  are  in  one1*0  es  °*  1 
plane,  and  that  the  moving  force  afts  in  a  line  FP  ly- 
ing  alfo  in  this  plane.  This  was  tacitly  allowed,  merely  tuppofed  ia 
to  make  the  prefent  inveftigation  (which  is  addreflcdone  plane, 
chiefly  to  the  practical  mechanic)  more  familiar  and 
eafy.  The  equilibrium  between  the  force  A  XCA, 
which  is  immediately  urging  the  particle  A,  and  the 
force  m  .  G  i  employed  at  P  or  F,  in  order  to  excite  that 
force  at  A,  would  have  been  preeifely  the  fame  although 
the  lines  AC  and  FP  had  been  in  different  planes,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  thefe  planes  were  parallel.  This  is 
known  to  every  perfon  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the 
wheel  and  axle.  But  if  the  external  moving  force  does 
not  aft  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  cjrcles  of  rotation 
of  the  different  particles,  it  muft  be  refolved  into  two 
forces,  one  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  thefe  planes, 
or  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  tire  other  lying 
in  a  plane  of  rotation.  And  it  is  this  laft  only  that 
we  conlider  as  the  moving  force;  the  other  tends  merely 
to  pufli  the  body  in  the  direftion  of  its  axis,  but  has  no 
tendency  to  turn  it  round  that  axis.  When  we  come 
to  confidtr  the  rotation  of  a  body  perfeftly  free,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  attend  particularly  to  this  circumftance. 

But  there  are  feveral  important  mechanical  propolit.ons 
which  do  not  require  this.  ^ 

The  motion  of  any  body  is  eftimated  by  that  of  itsph  ^ 
centre  of  gravity,  as  is  well  known.  I  he  difference. 4  *  tv.dy 
between  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  a  free  body  and  Ihiimed 
the  motion  of  the  centre  of  a  body  turning  round  an11'  tl  a  f 
axis,  is  evidently  owing  to  the  conneftion  which  the1, 
parts  of  the  body  have  with  this  axis,  and  to  the  ac-  <Scv.  * 
tion  of  the  points  of  fupport  on  this  axis.  This  ac¬ 
tion  muft  be  conlidered  as  another  external  force,  com¬ 
bined  with  that  which  afts  on  the  particle  P,  and  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  iuch  as,  if  combined  with  it,  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  motion  which  we  obferve.  That  is,  if 
3  S  2  we 
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Rotation,  we  fuppofe  the  body  unconnected  with  any  fi  xed  points, 
~ v“*  bat  as  having  Its  axis  a£led  on  by  the  fame  forces  which 
thefe  points  exert,  the  body  would  turn  as  we  ohferve 
it  to  do,  the  axis  remaining  at  reft. 

Therefore  join  I  and  H,  and  complete  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  GIHK-  It  is  plain  that  m  .  GK  mu  ft  reprefent 
the  forces  exerted  by  the  axis  on  the  fixed  points. 

If  therefore  GI  fhould  coincide  with  GH,  and  the 
point  I  with  the  point  H,  the  force  GK  vanifties,  and 
the  body  begins  to  turn  round  C,  without  exerting 
any  preffure  on  tlie  points  of  fupport ;  and  the  initial 
motion  is  the  fame  as  if  the  body  were  free.  Or,  the 
axis  at  C  is  then  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  converiiou. 

That  this  may  be  the  cafe,  it  is  neceffary,  in  the 
ftrft  place,  that  the  external  force  aft  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  C  G  ;  for  G  I  is  always  parallel  to 
FP :  it  being  a  leading  propofition  in  dynamics,  that 
when  a  moving  force  ads  on  any  part  whatever  of  a 
folid  body,  unconnected  with  fixed  points,  the  centre 
of  gravity  will  proceed  in  a  ftraight  line  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  that  force.  In  the  next  place  GH 

.  .  „  m.GI. CP. CG 

mull  be  equal  to  GI ;  that  is,  (nv  21) 


is  ecual  toGLor 


.CP.CG 


JP> 


I p  r% 

f  p  r  ' 

The  equation  CP  =r  '  — 


=  I,  and  CP  = 


fP* 


n.CG 


gives  us  in  .  CG  .  CP 


m  .  CG 

z=;  fpr\  zr  f  A  .  CAZ.  But  it  was  ftiown  (n°  23), 
that  / A  .  CA2  :z  /  A.  GA2  +  m  •  CGZ*  Therefore 
/A  .  G  A2  =  rn .  CG  .CP  —  nt.  CG  .  CG,  =  m .  CG 
(CP— —  CG),  z:  m  .  CG  .  GP.  Therefore  we  have 
(for  another  determination  of  the  point  of  impulfe  P 
fo  as  to  annihilate  all  preffure  011  the  axis)  GP  = 
/'A.GA1 

This  is  generally  the  molt  eafily  obtain- 


m  .  CG 

ed,  the  mathematical  fituation  of 
vity  being  well  known. 

N.  B.  When  CP  = 


the  centre  of  gra- 


we  fhall  always  have 


m  .  CG’ 

the  velocity  of  the  centre  the  fame  as  if  the  body  were 
free,  but  there  will  always  be  a  preffure  on  the  points 
of  fupport,  unlefs  FP  be  alfo  perpendicular  to  CG. 
In  other  portions  of  FP  the  preffure  on  the  axis,  or 
on  its  points  of  fupport,  will  be  m  .  GI  X  2  fin.  GCP. 
It  would  be  a  defirable  thing  in  our  machines  which 


33 

rf^arnlbiia-  ^ei *ve  ^eir  efficacy  from  a  rotatory  motion,  to  apply 
t-.ng  or  du  the  preffores  arifing  from  the  power  and  from  the  refift- 
mini/Iiing  ance  oppofed  by  the  work  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  anni- 
the  pre  flare  hilate  or  diminifn  this  preffure  on  the  fupports  of  the 
Tj  axis  of  motion.  Attention  to  this  theorem  will  point 


ports  of  the  .  .  .  ...  a.  • 

axis  of  mo-out  w“at  may  be  done  ;  and  it  is  at  ail  times  proper, 


nay  neceffary,  to  know  what  are  the  preffnres  in  the 
points  of  fupport.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  this,  we  fhall 
run  the  riik  of  our  machine  failing  in  thofe  parts ;  and 
our  anxiety  to  prevent  this  will  make  us  load  it  with 
needlefs  and  ilhdifpofed  ftrengtli.  In  the  ordinary  the¬ 
ories  of  machines,  deduced  entirely  from  the  principles 
of  equilibrium,  the  preffure  on  the  points  of  fupport 
(exclufive  of  what  proceeds  from  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
ehine  itfelf)  is  Rated  as  the  fame  as  if  the  moving  and 
refilling  forces  were  applied  immediately  to  thefe  points 
in  their  own  directions.  But  this  is  in  all  cafes  errone¬ 
ous;  and,  in  cafes  of  fwift  motions,  it  is  greatly  fo.  We 
may  be  convinced  of  this*  by  a  very  fimple  inftance* 


Suppofe  a  line  laid  over  a  pulley,  and  a  pound  weight  Rotation, 
at  one  end  of  it,  and  ten  pounds  at  the  other;  the 
preffure  of  the  axis  on  its  fupport  is  eleven  pounds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufual  rule  ;  whereas  we  fhall  find  it  only 
3rV  For,  if  we  call  the  radius  of  the  pulley  1,  the 
momentum  of  the  moving  force  is  10  X  1  —  1  x  L  — 

9  ;  avid  the  momentum  of  inertia  is  10  X  I2  +  1  X  i\ 

■  .  9 


(n3  1 8.)  —  11.  Therefore  the  angular  velocity  is  r  { 


But  the  diftance  CG  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
axis  of  motion  is  alio  r9r,  becaufe  we  may  fuppofe  the 
two  weights  in  contadl  with  the  circumference  of  the 
pulley.  Therefore  the  velocity  of  tlie  centre  of  gravity 
is  T%  X  t9,  ,  ~  -jV,  of  its  natural  velocity.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  dimi  mihed  vW  by  tlie  figure  of  the  axis  of  the  pul¬ 
ley,  and  the  1 1  pounds  prefs  it  with  tVt  oi  their  weight 
that  is,  3  Yv  pounds.  34 

Since  aft  our  machines  confift  of  inert  matter,  which  ©f  knowing] 
requires  force  to  put  it  in  motion,  or  to  flop  it,  or  totneni9a?c  ' 
change  its  motion,  it  is  plain  that  fome  of  our  natural 
power  is  expended  in  producing  this  cffedl ;  and  fince 
the  principles  of  equilibrium  only  Hate  the  proportion 
between  the  power  and  refiftance  which  will  preferve 
the  machine  at  reft,  our  knowledge  of  the  adlual  per¬ 
formance  of  a  machine  is  imperfed,  unlefs  we  know 
how  much  of  our  power  is  thus  employed.  It  is  only 
the  remainder  which  can  be  Hated  in  oppofition  to  the 
refiftance  oppofed  by  the  work.  This  renders  it  pro¬ 
per  to  give  fome  general  propofitions,  which  enable  us 
to  compute  this  with  eafe. 

It  would  be  very  convenient,  for  inftance,  to  know^^^^ 
fome  point  in  which  we  might  fuppofe  the  whole  rota  quer.tly  the 
torypart  of  the  machine  concentrated  ;  becaufe  then  we  force  necef 
could  at  once  tell  what  the  momentum  of  its  inertia  i$i,fary  t0 
and  what  force  we  muft  apply  to  the  impelled  point  0f^veiCom€ 
the  machine,  in  order  to  move  it  with  the  delirtd  velo¬ 
city. 

Let  S,  fig.  3.  be  this  point  of  a  body  turning  round 
the  fupported  axis  palling  through  C  ;  that  is,  let  S 
be  fuch  a  point,  that  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were 
college d  there,  a  force  applied  at  P  will  produce  the 
fame  angular  velocity  as  it  would  if  applied  at  the  fame 
point  of  the  body  having  its  natural' form. 

The  whole  matter  being  collected  at  S,  the  expreftion 

171  *  of  the  angular  velocity  becomes  \ 

jp.r 2  6  7  m  .  c  S2 


(n°  22.)  ;  and  thefe  are  equal  by  fuppofition.  There- 

iccrz  f p  r%zzm  .  C  S1,  and  CSz:  /  JJLL „„  . 

V  m 


This  point  S  has  been  called  the  Centre  of  Gyra* 
tion. 

In  a  line  or  (lender  rod,  fuch  as  a  working  beam,  or 


the  fpoke  of  a  wheel  in  a  machine,  C  S  is  y'y  of  its 
length. 

’  In  a  circle  or  cylinder,  fuch  as  the  folid  drain  of  a 
capftan,  C  S  =  */  \  its  radius,  or  nearly  But  if 

it  turns  round  one  of  its  diameters,  C  &  =  i  radius. 

In>  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  or  rim  of  a  wheel,  C  & 
zr  radius  nearly. 

If  it  turn  round  a  diameter,  CS  ==  \/\  radius.  The 
furface  of  a  fphere,  or  a  thin,  fpherical  (hell,  turning 
round  a  diameter,  has  CS==y'-y  radius,  or  nearly  £ 


or 


A  folid  fphere  turning  round  a  diameter  has  C  S 
—  v^r  rath119*  or  nearly  T7T.  This  is  ufeful  in  the  pro* 


biera 
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him  of  the  preeeflion  of  the  equinoxes, 
ferve  by  the  way,  that  if  we  eonfjder  the  whirling  body 
as  a  fyfltm  of  feveral  bodies  with  rigid  or  inflexible  con¬ 
nections ,  we  may  conflder  all  the  matter  of  each  of  thefe 
'  bodies  as  united  in  its  centre  of  gyration,  and  the  rota* 
tion  of  the  whole  will  be  the  fame  ;  for  this  does  not 

Jt  rx 

change  the  value  of  - . 

.  m 

K  fin  pier  There  is  another  way  of  making  tlm  corre&fon  of 
lu-dc  ofat  •  the  motion  of  a  machine,  or  allowing  for  the  inertia  of 
owin2  !°r  the  machine  itfeli,  which  is  rather  Ampler  than  the  one 
now  given.  We  can  fuppofe  a  quantity  of  matter  col¬ 
lected  at  the  point  to  which  the  moving  force  is  applied, 
fucli  that  its  inertia  will  oppofe  the  fame  refiftance  to 
rotation  that  the  machine  does  in  its  natural  form.  Sup- 
pofe  the  moving  force  applied  at  P,  as  before,  and  that 
indead  of  the  natural  form  of  the  body  a  quantity  of 


he  inertia 
f  ma¬ 
rines. 


( p  rm 

matter  rr  — 


CP 
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>ntre  of 
ifciHatioi  • 


collected  at  P;  the  moving  force 

will  produce  the  fame  angular  velocity  as  on  the  body, 
in  its  natural  form.  For  the  angular  velocity  in  this 

m  ■  G I  ■  CP  WI.GI.CP 

cafe  rauft  be  fpr1  (n°22.), which i$z±z  j p 

cl37 

the  fame  as  before. 

A  point  O  may  be  found,  at  fuch  a  didance  from  the 
axis,  that  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were  collected 
there,  and  an  external  force  m  .  GI  applied  to  it  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  or  any  how  inclined  to  C  O,  it 
will  produce  the  fame  angular  velocity  as  when  applied 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  G*  with  the  fame  inclination 
to  the  line  C  G. 

In  this  cafe,  the  angular  velocity  mud  be  J^GLCO 


CO1' 
G  I 

(n°22.),  which  is  y  This  mud  be  equal  (by 

fjppoAtion).  to  the  angular  velocity  where  the  fame 
force  m  .  GI  is  applied  in  the  fame  inclination  to  G. — 

The  angular  velocity  in  this  cafe  mild  be 

«..GI.CG 

CO' 

fpr 1 


j3  Therefore  we 


have  5f_ 1  —  ! 


m.  GI.  CG 

go=M^a_ 

m  .CG 


fpr 1 

and  CO  =r  It—. 

m ..  CG 
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This  point  O  has  feveral  remarkable  properties. 

In  tlie  fird  place,  it  is  the  point  of  a  common  heavy 
>le  proper-  body  Twinging  round  C  by  its  gravity,  where,  if  all 
of  it.  its  weight  be  fuppofed  to  be  concent’ ated,  it  will  per¬ 
form  its  ofcillations  in  the  fame  time*  For  while  the 
body  has  its  natural,  form,  the  whole  force  of  gravity 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  exerted  on  its  centre  of  gravity. 
When  the  matter  of  the  body  is  collected  at  O,  the 
force  of  gravity  is  concentrated  there  alfo  ;  and  if  CG 
have  the  fame  inclination  to  the  horizon  in  the  Ard  cafe 
that  CO  has  in  the  fecond,  the  a£tion  of  gravity  will  be 
applied  in  the  fame  angle  of  inclination,  and  the  two 
bodies  will  acquire  the  fame  angular  velocity ;  that  is, 
they  will  defeend  from  this  fituation  to  the  vertical  Atn- 
ation  (that  is,  through  an  equal  angle)  in  the  fame 
time.  Thefe  two  bodies  will  therefore  ofcillate  in  equal 
times..  Fur  thisreafon,  the  point  0  fo  taken  in  the  line 
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We  may  ob-  CG,  which  is  the  radius  veftor  of  the  centre  of  inertia,  Kowlmi 

that  CO  is  equal  to  /.-A.:CA!,  or  G  O 

1  m.  CG  m.CG  ’ 

is  called  the  Centre  of  Oscillation  of  the  body; 
and  a  heavy  point  fufpended  by  a  thread  of  the  length 
CO  is  called  its  equivalent  or  fynchro»ous  pendulum ,  or 
the  Jimple  pendulum ,  correfpondmg  to  the  body  itfelf, 
which  is  conAdered  as  a  compound  pendulum ,  or  as  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  number  of  Ample  pendulums,  which  by 
their  rigid  connexion  didurb  each  other's  motions. 

That  C  O  may  be  the  equivalent  pendulum,  and  O 
the  centre  of  ofclllation,  O  mud  be  in  the  line  C  G, 
otherwise  it  would  not  red  in  the  fame  pofition  with  the 
body,  when  no  force  was  keeping  it  out  of  its  vertical 

PA  CAl 

pofitiom  The  equation  1 only  deter- 

w.CG 

mines  the  didance  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation  from  the 
centre  of  fufpenfion,  or  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
Ample  production,  but  does  not  determine  the  precife 
point  of  the  body  occupied  by  the  centre  of  ofcillation;  * 
a  circumdance  alfo  neceffary  in  fome  cafe®.  AQ 

Mathematicians  have  determined  the  fituation  of  this  Mode  of  ds- 
point  in  many  cafes  of.  frequent  occurrence.  Huyghens, tcr  1  hirig- 
in  his  Horologium  Ofcillatorium>  and  all  tr*c  bed  writers  d*  fituation* 
of  treatifes  of  mechanics,  have  given  the  method  of  in- 
vedigation  at  length.  The  general  procefs  is,  to  mul¬ 
tiply  every  particle  by  the  fquare  of  its  didance  from 
the  axis  of  fufpenfion,  and  to  divide  the  fum  of  all  thefe 
produ&s  by  the  product  of  the  whole  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  multiplied  by  the  didance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  fame  axis.  The  quotient  is  the  didance  of 
the  centre  of  ofcillation,  or  the  length,  of  the  equivalent 

fimple  pendulum  :  for  GO  =  — 

w  LG' 

a.  If  the  body  is  a  heavy  draight  line,  fufpended  by 
one  extremity,  CO  is  \  of  ita-  length. 

b.  This  is  nearly  the  cafe  of  a  flender  rod  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  or  prifmatic  fhape.  It  would  be  exactly  fo  if  all' 
the  points  of  a.tranfverie  fe&ion  were  equally  didant 
from  the  axis  of  fufpenfion. 

c.  If  the  pendulum  is  an  ifofceles  triangle  fufpended- 
by  its  apex,  and  vibrating  perpendicularly  to  its  own 
plane,  CQ  is  |  of  its  height. 

d •  This  is  nearly  true  of  a  very  flender  triangle  (that 
is,  whofe  height  many  times  exceeds  its  bafe)  Twinging 
round  its  vertex  in- any  direction. 

e.  In  a  very  flender  cone  or  pyramid  fwinging  from 
its  vertex  CO,  is  y  of  its  height  nearly. 

f  If  a  fphere,  of  which  r  is  the  radius,  be  fufpended 
by  a  threap  whofe  weight  may  be  negle&ed,  and  whofe 
length  is  /,  the  didance  between  its  centre  of  fufpen- 


Gl  CG. 


J  Pi 


A  CO 
and — 


GI  - 


Alfo,  as  in  n°  31. 


Aon  and  centres  of  ofcillation  is  a  +  r+|- 


"Tfl  +7  5  and. 
the  didance  between  its  centres-  of  bulk  and  ofcillation 


Thus,  in  a  common  fecond’s  pendulum, 
at  London  is  about  39^  inches,  the 


la  r  t  • 

*  a-y-r 

whofe  length, 
centre  of  ofcillation  will  be  found  about  of  an  inchx 
below  the  centre  of  the  ball,  it  it  be  two  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter. 

g.  If  the  weight  of  the  thread  is  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  we  have  the  following  didance  between 
the  centre  of  the  ball  arid  that  of  ofcillation,  where  Ik 
is  the  weight  off  the  ball,,  a  the.  didance  of  the  point 

'  of 
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dotation*  of  fufpenfion  find  its  centre,  d  the  diameter 
“v  ball,  and  <zu  the  weight  of  the  thread  ( 

d2  —  y  <w  (a  d-*r  a  2) 

(4  *w  -f-  B)  a  —  i  d  w 


4* 


4* 
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GO  = 


rod, 
or,  if  we 


Some  Rotation; 
46 


44 


confider  the  weight  of  the  thread  as  an  unit,  and  the 
weight  of  the  ball  as  its  multiple  (or  as  expreffed  by  the 
number  of  times  it  contains  the  weight  of  the  thread), 


GG  =  B  + 1* 

As  the  point  O,  determined  as  above,  by  making 
fp  r% 

CO  =  ;  x'rT)  the  centre  of  ofclllation  of  tbe  body 

turning  round  C,  fo  C  is  the  centre  of  ofcillation  of  the 
fame  body  turning  round  O  :  for,  refunding  A.CA  in 
place  of  p  r,  we  have  f  A.CA1  ~  m.CO.CG.  Now 
j  A.CA2  =/,A.OA*  +/A.OC  1  —/A.OC.  2  O  &> 
(Euclid,  IL  12.  13  ),  or  777.CO.CG~/ AO  A2 +/ A. 
OC2 — /  A.OC.  20  L  But  /  A.OC2  =  w.OC2,  =  m. 
GC.OC  ;  and  (by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity) 
/  A.OC.  20  a  =  m.  OC.  2  OG.  Therefore  we  have 
wi.CO.CG  =/ A.CA2  +  wi.OC.OC  —  m.OQ.  2  OG  ; 
and  /  A.OA2  =  m.OC.CG+w.CO.  2  OG—  m  CO.CO, 
-W7.C0  (CG  +  2  OG  —  CO).  But  CG  +  2OG 
is  equal  to  CO  +  OG,  and  CG  +  2  OG  —  CO  is 
equal  to  OG.  Therefore  /  A.OA2  —  w?.CO.OG,  and 
f  A  O  A2 

CO  =--‘rt/ri  which  is  all  that  is  wanted  (according 
rr/.ULr 

to  n°  39.)  to  make  C  the  centre  of  ofcillation  when  O 
is  the  centre  of  fufpenfion. 

If  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  or  axis  of  rotation,  be 
anywhere  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  G  is 
the  centre,  the  point  O  will  be  in  the  circumference  of 
another  circle  of  which  G  is  the  centre  :  for,  by  n°  38. 

GO  Now / A.GxV  is  a  fixed  quantity; 

m.  CG 

and  therefore  while  CG  is  conftant,  OG  will  alfo  be 
conflaut. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  diftance  of  the  axis 
from  the  centre  S  of  gyration  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  its  difiance  from  the  centre  G  of  gravity  and 
the  centre  O  of  ofcillation :  for  we  had  (n°  .) 

fpr1  [p—r 

and  CO  ~ J — 


CS*~ 


CO.CG  = 


fpr* 


m.CG  * 

z=l  CS  1  and  CO  :  CS  =  CS  :  CG. 

We  fee  alfo  that  the  difiance  CO  is  that  at  which 
an  external  force  muft  be  applied ;  fo  that  there  may 
not  be  any  preflure  excited  in  the  axis  upon  its  points 
of  fupport,  and  the  axis  may  be  a  fpontaneous  axis  of 
converfion.  This  we  learn,  by  comparing  the  value  of 
CO  with  that  of  CP  in  art.  30.  This  being  the  cafe, 
it  follows,  that  if  an  external  force  is  applied  m  a  direc¬ 
tion  pafiing  thro’  O,  perpendicularly  to  CO,  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  initial  velocity  of  tlie  centre  as  if  the 
body  were  free  :  for  as  it  exerts  no  preffure  on  the 
points  of  fupport,  the  initial  motion  muft  be  tlie  fame 
ii$  if  they  were  not  there. 

If  the  external  force  be  applied  at  a  greater  difiance 
tn  the  line  CG,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  will  be  great¬ 
er  than  if  the  body  were  free.  In  this  cafe  the  prei- 
fure  excited  in  the  axis  will  be  backward,  and  confe- 
quently  the  points  of  fupport  will  re-aft  forward,  and 
*hi»  re-aftion  will  be  -equivalent  to  another  external 
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of  the  force  confpiring  with  the  one  applied  at  O. 

curious  confequences  may  be  deduced  from  this. 

If  the  external  force  be  applied  to  a  point  in  the  ^ 
line  GC,  lying  beyond  C,  the  motion  of  the  centre  willpjnt;#l 
be  in  the  oppofite  direftion  to  what  it  would  have  ta-  fornetimei 
ken  had  the  body  been  free,  and  fo  will  be  the  pref-  the 
fures  exerted  by  the  points  of  fupport  on  the  axis.  percuffi* 
A  force  m.Ol  applied  at  P  produces  the  initial-  pro-  n‘ 

grefiive  motion  m.GH  ;  and  any  force  applied  at  O,  ^ 
perpendicularly  to  CG,  produces  the  fame  motion  of 
the  centre  as  if  the  body  were  free.  Therefore  a  force 
m.GH  applied  thus  at  O  will  produce  a  motion  m.GH 
in  the  centre,  and  therefore  the  fame  motion  which 
w?.Gl  applied  at  P  would  produce ;  and  it  will  produce 
the  momentum  m. G I  at  P.  Therefore  if  a  force  equal 
to  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  body  be  applied  at  O, 
perpendicularly  to  CO,  in  the  oppofite  direftion,  it 
will  flop  all  this  motion  without  exciting  any  ftrain  on 
tlie  axis  or  points  of  fuppoit.  Therefore  the  cquiva- 
lent  of  all  the  motions  of  each  particle  round  C  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  pafiing  through  O  in  a  direftion  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  CO  ;  and  the  blew  given  by  that  point  to  -any 
body  oppofed  to  its  motion  is  confidered  as  equal  to 
tlie  compounded  effeft  of  the  rotatory  motion,  or  to 
the  progreflive  motion  of  the  body  combined  with  its 
rotation.  48 

For  fuch  reafons  O  has  been  called  the  Centre  of  Impmpri< 
Percussion  of  the  body  turning  round  C.  But  the  W  of  ^ 
name  of  centre  of  momentum ,  or  rotatory  effort ,  would  have ternu 
been  more  proper.  ** 

We  can  feel  this  property  of  the  point  O  when  we 
give  a  fmart  blow  with  a  flick.  If  we  give  it  a  mo-  ^ 
tion  round  tlie  joint  of  the  wrift  only,  and  ftrike  fmart- 
ly  with  a  point  confiderably  nearer  or  more  remote  than 
|  of  its  length,  we  feel  a  painful  fhock  or  wrench  in 
the  hand  ;  but  if  we  ftrike  with  that  point  which  is  pre- 
oifely  at  \  of  its  length,  we  fed  no  fuch  difagreeablc 
ftrain. 

Mechanical  writers  frequently  fay,  that  O  confidered 
as  the  centre  of  percuflion,  is  that  with  which  the  moil 
violent  blow  is  ftmek.  But  this  is  by  no  means  true; 

O  is  that  point  of  a  body  turning  round  C  which 
gives  a  blow  precifely  equal  to  the  progreflive  motion 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  fame  direftion.  As  we  have 
already  faid,  it  is  the  point  where  we  may  fuppofe  the 
whole  rotatory  momentum  of  the  body  accumulated. 

Every  particle  of  the  body  is  moving  in  a  particular  di¬ 
reftion,  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  its  difiance  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  ;  and  if  the  body  were  flopped  in 
any  point,  each  particle  tending  to  continue  its  motion 
endeavours  to  drag  the  reft  along  with  it.  Whatever 
point  we  call  the  centre  of  percuflion  fhould  have  this 
property,  that  when  it  is  flopped  by  a  fufficient  force, 
the  whole.,  motion  and  tendency  to  motion  of  every  kind 
fhould  be  flopped  ;  fo  that  if  at  that  inftant  the  fup¬ 
port  s  of  the  axis  were  annihilated,  the  body  would  re¬ 
main  in  abfolute  reft.  . 

The  confide  ration  of  a  very  fimple  cafe  will  fhowCVmxe 
that  this  point  of  ftoppage  cannot  be  taken  indifferently. ,  erruJ10’ 
Suppofe  a  fquare  or  reftangular  board  CDD'C',  fig.  4.  ^  ^de’ 
advancing  in  the  direftion  GH,  perpendicular  to  its 
plane,  without  any  rotation.  Let  G  be  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  the  middle  of  the  board.  It  Is  evident, 
that  if  a  force  be  applied  at  G, 
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and  equal  to  the  quantity  of  motion  of  the  board,  all 
motion  will  be  flopped  r  for  when  the  point  G  is  flop¬ 
ped,  no  reafon  can  be  afiigned  why  one  part  of  the 
board  fhall  advance  more  than  another.  The  fame 
thing  mufl  happen  if  the  board  be  flopped  by  a  ftraight 
edge  put  in  its  way,  and  pafting  through  G :  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  line  LGM,  or  g  G  h.  But  if  this  edge 
be  fo  placed  that  the  board  fhall  meet  it  with  the  line 
IPK,  then,  becaufe  this  line  does  not  divide  it  equally, 
and  becaufe  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  motion  in  the 
part  CIKC'  than  in  the  part  ID  I)  K,  though  the  pro- 
greffive  motion  may  be  (lopped,  the  upper  part  will 
advance,  and  a  motion  of  rotation  will  commence,  of 
which  IK  will  be  the  axis.  Now  fuppofe  that  the 
board,  inflead  of  having  been  moving  along  in  the  di¬ 
rection  G  H,  every  part  with  the  fame  velocity  had  been 
{winging  round  the  axis  CC‘  like  a  pendulum,  from  the 
pofition  C  dd'  C',  and  that  it  is  flopped  by  a  ftraight 
edge  meeting  it  in  the  line  LGM  parallel  to  CO',  in 
the  moment  that  it  has  attained  the  vertical  pofition 
CDD'C  ;  all  its  motion  will  not  be  ftopped  :  for, 
although  LGM  divides  the  board  equally,  there  is  more 
motion  in  the  lower  part  LDD'M  than  in  the  upper 
part  CLMC',  becaufe  every  particle  of  the  lower  part 
is  deferibing  larger  circles  and  moving  fwifter.  There¬ 
fore  when  the  line  LGM  is  ftopped,  there  will  be  a 
tendency  of  the  lower  part  to  advance,  and  the  pivots' 
C  and  C  of  the  axis  will  be  preffed  backwards  on  their 
holes  ;  and  if  the  holes  were  at  that  inflant  removed,  a 
rotation  would  commence,  of  which  LM  is  the  axis. 
The  board  mufl  therefore  be  flopped  in  fome  line  IPK 
below  LGM,  and  fo  fituated,  that  the  fum  of  all  the 
momenta  on  each  fide  of  it  fhall  be  equal.  This  alone 
can  hinder  a  rotation  round  the  axis  IPK.  From  what 
has  been  already  demonflrated,  it  appears,  that  this  will 
be  prevented  if  the  edge  meets  the  board  in  aline  IPK 
pafTing  through  O  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  which  is  Ac¬ 
tuated  in  the  line  gGh  palling  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  perpendicular  to  the  axis  €C'.  This  line 
10  K  may  therefore  be  called  the  line  or  axis  of  per- 


cufiion. 

But  any  point  of  this  line  will  not  do.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  board  fhould  meet  the  fixed  edge  in  the  line 
g  GO  h ,  all  motion  will  be  flopped,  for  the  motions  on 
each  fide  are  equal,  and  neither  can  prevail.  But  if  it 
be  flopped  in  the  line  p  P  q>  there  is  more  motion  in  the 
part  p  q  D'C'  than  in  the  part  pq  DC  ;  and  if  the  fup- 
ports  at  C  and  C'  were  that  inflant  taken  away,  there 
would  commence  a  rotation  round  the  axis  p  q .  Con- 
fequently,  if  the  body  were  not  flopped  by  an  edge, 
but  by  a  Ample  point  at  P,  this  rotation  would  take 
place.  The  motions  above  and  below  P  would  indeed 
balance  each  other,  but  the  motions  on  the  right  and 
left  Ades  of  it  would  not.  Therefore  it  is  not  enough 
for  determining  the  centre  of  percufTion  that  we  have 
afeertained  its  diflance  g  O  from  the  axis  of  rotation  by 
fpr% 

the  equation  g  O  =  This  equation  only  gives 

us  the  line  IOK  parallel  to  CC',  but  not  the  point  of 
percufTion.  This  point  (fuppofe  it  P)  niufl  be  fuch 
that  if  any  line  p  P  q  be  drawn  through  it,  and  confi- 
dered  as  an  axis  round  which  a  rotation  may  commence, 
it Jhall  not  commence,  becaufe  the  fum  of  all  the  mo¬ 
menta  round  this  axis  on  the  right  fide  is  equal  to  the 


fum  of  the  momenta  on  the  left.  Let  us  invefligate  in  Rotation 
what  manner  this  condition  may  be  fecured.  w~’v"em** 

Let  there  be  a  body  in  a  flate  of  rotation  round  the  53 
axis  D  d  (Ag.  5.),  and  let  G  be  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  CGO  a  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  axis  DC  d.  At  the  moment  under  con- 
Aderation,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  GH,  perpendicular  to  the  radius  veftor  GC,  a*$ 
alfo  perpendicular  to  a  plane  palling  through  the  lines 
I)  d  and  CG.  Let  O  be  the  centre  of  ofcillation. 

D  raw  the  line  n  O  parallel  to  D  d.  The  centre  of  per¬ 
cufTion  mufl  be  fomewhere  in  this' line.  For  the  point 
of  perenffion,  wherever  it  is,  mufl  be  moving  in  the  fame 
dire&ion  with  the  progrefiive  motion  of  the  body,  that 
is,  in  a  diretlion  parallel  to  GH,  that  is,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  DCG.  And  its  diflance  from  the  axis* 

D  d  mufl  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  centre  of  ofeii- 
lation.  Thefe  conditions  require  it  therefore  to  be  in 
fome  point  of  n  O.  Suppofe  it  at  P.  Draw  P  p  per¬ 
pendicular  to  D  J.  P  mufl  be  fo  fituated,  that  all  the 
momenta  tending  to  produce  a  rotation  round  the  line 
p  P  may  balance  each  other,  or  their  fum  total  be  no¬ 
thing. 

Now  let  A  be  any  particle  of  the  body  which  is  out 
of  the  plane  DCG,  in  which  lie  all  the  lines  CGO, 
p  P,  n  OP,  &e.  Draw  its  radius  veftor  A  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  D  and  draw  an  parallel* to  CG,  and  there¬ 
fore  perpendicular  to  D  a .  The  plane  A  an  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  ID  an  (Euclid,  XI.  4).  Draw 
AL  perpendicular  to  A  ay  and  A  /  perpendicular  to> 
an.  Then,  while  the  body  is  beginning  to  turn  round 
D  dy  the  incipient  motion  of  the  particle  A  is  in  the- 
direction  AL,  perpendicular  to  its  radius  ve£lor  A  a* 

This  motion  AL  may  be  confidered  as  compounded  of 
the  motion  A/,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  DCG,  and 
the  motion  l  L  in  this  plane.  It  is  evident  that  it  is 
A  /  only  which  is  oppofed  by  the  external  force  flop¬ 
ping  the  body  at  P,  becaufe  A  /  alone  makes  any  part  of 
the  progrefTive  motion  of  the  centre  of.  gravity  in  the 
dire&ion  GH. 

We  have  hitherto  taken '  the  radii  veBores  for  the 
meafures  of  the  velocities  or  motions'  of  the  particles. 
Therefore  the  quantity  of  motion  or  the  moving  force 
of  A  is  A.  A  a,  and  this  is  exerted  in  the  dire&ion  AL, 
and  may  be  conceived  as  exerted  on  any  point  in  this 
line,  and  therefore  on  the  point  L.  That  is,  the  point 
L  might  be  confidered  as  urged  in  this  direction  with 
the  force  A. A  ay  or  with  the  two  forces  of  which  the 
force  A. A  a  is  compounded.  The  force  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  AL  is  to  the  force  in  the  dire&ion  A  /  as  AL  to 
A  /,  or  as  a  A  to  a  /,  becaufe  the  triangles  A  /  L  and 
a  l  A  are  fimilar.  Therefore,  inflead  of  fuppofing  the 
point  L  urged  by  the  force  A. A.  ay ,  a&ing  in  the  di¬ 
rection  AL,  we  may  fuppofe  it  impelled  by  the  force 
A  .aly  a£ling  perpendicularly  to  the  line  A  /,  or  to  the 
plane  DCG,  and  by  the  force  A. A  /  a&ing  in  this 
plane,  viz.  in  the  dire&ion  L  n.  This -latl  force  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  percufTion  at  P.  Therefore  we 
need  confider  the  point  L  as  only  impelled  by  the  force 
A.  A  /.  The  momentum  of  this  force,  or  Its  power  to 
urge  the  plane  DCG  forward  in  the  direction  GH,  by 
turning  it  round  D  d,  mufl  be  A  .  a  L  a  L.  (N.  B.^ 

This  is  equal  to  A .  A  a 2,  becaufe  a  l :  a  A  =  a  A  1  a L?. 
and  A.Afl*}  has  been  fhown  long  ago  to  be  the  ge- 
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flotation. 
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neral  expreflion  of  the  rotatory  momentum  of  a  par¬ 
ticle). 

Draw  L  m  perpendicular  to  P  p.  If  we  confidej* 

P  p  as  an  axis  about  which  a  motion  of  rotation  may 
be  produced,  it  is  plain  that  the  momentum  of  the 
point  L  to  produce  fuch  a  rotation  will  be  A.  a  I .  Lw. 
In  like  manner,  its  momentum  for  producing  a  rotation 
round  n  P  would  be  A,  ah  L  w.  In  general,  its  mo¬ 
mentum  for  producing  rotation  round  any  axis  is  equal 
to  the  produdof  the  perpendicular  force  at  L  (that  is, 
A  m  /)  and  the  diftance  of  L  from  this  axis. 

In  order  therefore  that  P  may  be  the  centre  of  per¬ 
cuflion,  the  fum  of  all  the  forces  A.a/.Lm  mull  be 
equal  to  nothing ;  that  is,  the  fum  of  the  forces 
A.a/.Ltfz  on  one  fide  of  this  axis  P p  mull  be  ba¬ 
lanced  by  the  fum  of  forces  A \a  /'.I/  m'  on  the  other 
fide.  To  exprefs  this  in  the  ufual  manner,  we  mull 
have  f  A  ,a  Ln  P  rr  o.  But  n  P  =  n  O — OP.  There¬ 
fore  f  Am  Ln  O  — f  A  .a  /.OP  =  o,  and  f  A, a  Ln  O  zzz 
/A.* /.OP.  But  OP  is  the  fame  wherever  the  par¬ 
ticle  A  is  fituated  ;  and  becaufe  G  is  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity,  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  A, a  l  ism.GC,  m  be¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  matter  of  the  body  ;  that  is, 
f  ‘A.al~  m.G C,  and  /  A  .n/.OP  =  w.GC.OP,  =  . 
/A.a/.nO.  Hence  we  derive  the  final  equation 
f  A. a  Ln  O 

OP  == - nr — • 

m.  GO 

Therefore  the  centre  of  percufiion  P  of  a  body  turn¬ 
ing  round  the  axis  D  d  is  determined  by  thefe  condi¬ 
tions  :  ift,  It  is  in  the  plane  DCG  paffing  through  the 
axis  and  the  centre  of  gravity ;  2d,  It  is  in  a  line  n  O 
palling  through  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  and  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  therefore  its  diftance  P p  from  the  axis  of 
/'A* A  a* 

-rotation  is  —  ■ ;  and,  3d,  Its  diftance  OP  from  the 

f  Am  Ln  O 
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centre  of  ofcillation  is 
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In  order  therefore  that  the  centres  of  ofcillation  and 
percufiion  may  coincide,  or  be  one  and  the  fame,  OP 
muft  vanifh,  or  SAmImO  mull  be  equal  to  nothing, 
that  is,  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  AmLu  O  on  one 
fide  of  the  line  CO  mull  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the 
quantities  A'm'  Kn  O  on  the  other  fide. 

Let  D  d$  &  be  a  plane  palling  through  the  axis  D  d 
perpendicular  to  that  other  plane  DCG  through  it,  in 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  13  fituated,  and  let  C^  y  x 
be  a  third  plane  palling  through  the  centre  of  gravLty 
perpendicular  to  both  the  planes  D^a  and  DCG. 
Draw  /  r  and  a  «  perpendicular  to  a  L,  and  r  a  perpen- 
pendicular  to  c  r,  and  then  draw  A  «,  A  «  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  a  a  and  r  «.  It  is  evident  that  A  a  and  A  « 
are  refpedively  equal  to  a  l  and  /  r,  or  to  a  l  and  n  0  ; 
fo  that  the  two  factors  or  conftituents  of  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  a  particle  A  round  the  centre  of  percuflion  are 
the  di  dances  of  the  particle  from  the  planes  Qd&  A  and 
x  eg  y>  both  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  that  plane 
through  the  axis  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed. 

We  may  fee,  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  the 
centres  of  ofcillation  and  percuflion  do  not  neceflarily 
coincide,  and  the  circumflance  which  is  neceflary  for 
their  coincidence,  viz.  that /A.A«.A«is  equal  to  Ch 
It  is  of  importance  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

There  occurs  here  another  obfervation  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Since  every  force  is  balanced  by  an  equal 
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force  acting  111  the  oppofite  direction,  and  fincc  all  mo-  Rotation# 

tion  progreflive  and  rotatory  is  flopped  by  ax  external  ' - r— ■ 

force  applied  at  P  in  the  diredion  ^P,  it  follows  that, 
if  the  body  were  at  reft,  and  the  fame  force  be  applied 
there,  it  will  fet  the  body  in  rotation  round  the  axis 
D</,  in  the  oppofite  diredion,  with  the  fame  angular 
velocity,  and  without  any  preflure  on  the  pivots  D  and 
d.  For  whatever  motion  of  the  particle  A,  in  the  di¬ 
redion  AL,  was  flopped  by  a  part  of  the  external 
force  applied  at  P,  the  fame  motion  will  be  produced 
by  it  in  the  quiefeent  particle  A  in  the  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion  LA.  And  as  the  pivots  D  and  d  had  fio  motion 
in  the  cafe  of  the  body  turning  round  them,  they  will 
acquire  no  motion,  or  will  have  no  tendency  to  motion, 
or  no  prefture  will  be  exerted  on  them,  in  the  Iaft  cafe. 
Therefore  when  an  external  force  is  applied  at  P  in  a 
diredion  perpendicular  to  the  line  P p,  the  line  D  d 
will  become  a  momentary  fpontaneous  axis  of  conver- 
fion,  and  the  incipient  motion  of  the  body  will  per¬ 
fectly  referable  the  rotation  of  the  fame  body  round  a 
fixed  axis  T>d. 

There  is  another  fet  of  forces  of  which  we  have  as 
yet  taken  no  notice,  viz.  that  part  of  each  force  AL 
which  is  direded  along  the  plane  DCG,  and  is  re¬ 
presented  by  /  L  when  the  whole  force  is  reprefented 
by  AL,  or  by  A/  when  the  whole  force  is  reprefent- 
ed  by  A  a.  Thefe  forces  being  all  in  the  plane  DCG, 
and  in  the  diiedion  CG  or  GC,  can  have  no  effed  on 
the  rotation  round  any  axis  in  that  plane.  But  they 
tend,  feparately,  to  produce  rotation  round  any  axis 
palling  through  this  plane  perpendicularly.  And  the 
momentum  of  A  to  produce  a  rotation  round  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  this  plane,  in  O  for  in  (lance,  mull  evi¬ 
dently  be  A.  A  Ln  0,and  round  P  it  muft  be  A.  A  /.«P, 

&c.  We  (hall  have  occafion  to  confider  thefe  afterwards. 

It  is  ufual  in  courfes  of  experimental  philofophy  to Oftballs  an< 
illuftrate  the  motions  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes  and  c>^.nders 
curved  Airfares  hv  evnprimpnts  with  balls  rnllinar  dnwn  .  .  • 
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curved  furfaces  by  experiments  with  balls  rolling  downtown  m- 
thefe  furfaces.  But  the  motions  of  fuch  rolling  balls  dined 
aie  by  no  means  juft  reprefentations  of  the  motionsl)ianes* 
they  reprefent.  The  ball  not  only  goes  down  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  by  the  adlion  of  gravity,  but  it  alfo  turns 
round  an  axis.  Force  is  neceflary  for  producing  this 
rotation;  and  as  there  is  no  other  fource  but  the  weight 
of  the  ball,  part  of  this  weight  is  expended  on  the 
rotation,  and  the  remainder  only  accelerates  it  down 
the  plane.  The  point  of  the  ball  which  refts  on  the 
plane  is  hindered  from  Aiding  down  by  fridion  ;  and 
therefore  the  ball  tumbles,  as  it  were,  over  this  pdint 
of  con tadl,  and  is  inftantly  catched  by  another  point 
of  contad,  over  which  it  tumbles  in  the  fame  manner. 

A  cylinder  rolls  down  in  the  very  fame  way;  and  its  mo¬ 
tion  is  nearly  the  fame  as  if  a  fine  thread  had  been  lap¬ 
ped  round  it,  and  one  end  of  it  made  fall  at  the  head 
of  the  inclined  plane.  The  cylinder  rolls  down  by  un¬ 
winding  this  thread.  /  ^  I 

The  mechanifm  of  all  fuch  motions  (and  fome  of  .Vfrchanifn 
them  are  important)  may  be  underftood  by  confidering0^  chrie 
them  as  follows  :  Let  a  body  of  any  fhape  be  conned- moUons 
ed  with  a  cylinder  FCB  (fig- 6.)  whofe  axis  pafies 
through  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.  Sup- 
pofe  that  body  fufpended  from  a  fixed  point  A  by  £ 
thread  wound  round  the  cylinder.  This  body  will  de- 
feend  by  the  adion  of  gravity,  and  it  will  alfo  turn 
round,  unwinding  the  thread.  Draw  the  horizontal 

line 
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notation.  line  OGC.  It  will  pafs  through  the  point  of  conta 
— *  of  the  thread  and  cylinder,  and  C  is  the  point  round 
which  it  begins  to  turn  in  defending.  Let  O  be  its 
centre  of  ofcillation  correfponding  to  the  momentary 
eentre  of  rotation  C.  It  will  begin  to  defcend  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  all  its  matter  were  collected  in  O: 
for  it  may  be  confidered,  in  this  inflant,  as  a  pendu¬ 
lum  fufpended  at  C.  But  in  tliis  cafe  O  will  defcend 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  body  were  falling  freely. 
Therefore  the  velocity  of  G  (that  is,  the  velocity  of  de¬ 
scent)  will  be  to  the  velocity  with  which  a  heavy  body 
would  fall  as  CG  to  CO.  Now  fince  the  points  C,  G, 
O,  are  always  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  the  radius  CG  is 
given  ;  as  alfo  CO  (ii°48.)  the  velocity  of  a  body  fall¬ 
ing  freely,  and  of  the  body  unwinding  from  this  thread, 
will  always  be  in  the  fame  proportion  of  CO  to  CG, 
andfo  will  the  fpaces  deferibed  in  any  given  time.  And 
thus  we  can  compare  their  motions  in  every  cafe  when 
we  know  the  place  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation. 

^  Cor.  i.  The  weight  of  the  defeending  body  will  be 
to  the  tenfion  of  the  thread  as  CO  to  GO  :  for  the 
tenfion  of  the  thread  is  the  difference  between  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  rolling  body  and  that  of  the  body  fall¬ 
ing  freely. 

Obferve,  that  this  proportion  between  the  weight  of 
the  body  and  the  tenfion  of  the  thread  will  be  always 
the  fame  :  for  it  has  been  demonilrated  already,  n°  42. 
that  if  C  be  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe 
centre  is  G,  O  will  be  in  the  circumference  of  another 
circle  round  the  fame  centre,  and  therefore  the  ratio 
of  CG  to  CO  is  conftant. 

Cor .  2  If  a  circular  body  FCB  roll  down  an  in¬ 
clined  plane  by  unfolding  a  thread,  or  by  fri&ion  which 
prevents  all  Aiding,  the  fpace  deferibed  will  be  to  that 
which  the  body  would  deferibe  freely  as  CG  to  CO  ; 
for  the  tendency  down  the  inclined  plane  is  a  deter¬ 
mined  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  The 
motion  of  rotation  in  thefe  cafes,  both  progreflive  and 

61  whirling,  is  uniformly  accelerated. 

of  pen-  Something  of  the  fame  kind  obtains  in  common 

mis  bo-  pendulous  bodies.  A  ball  hung  by  a  thread  not  only 
ofcillates,  but  alfo  makes  part  of  a  rotation  ;  and  for 
this  rcafon  its  ofcillations  differ  from  thofe  of  a  heavy 
point  hanging  by  the  fame  thread,  and  the  centre  of 
ofcillation  is  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  ball.  A 
ball  hung  by  a  thread,  and  ofcillatiag  between  cycloidal 
cheeks,  does  not  ofcillate  like  a  body  in  a  cycloid,  be- 
caufe  its  centre  of  ofcillation  is  continually  fhifting 
its  place.  Huyghens  avoided  this  by  fufpending  his 
pendulous  body  from  two  points,  fo  that  it  did  not 
change  its  attitude  during  its  ofcillation.  If  ourfpring- 
carriagcs  were  hung  in  this  manner,  having  the  four 
lower  flaplesto  which  the  {traps  are  fixed  as  far  afun- 
der  as  the  four  upper  flaples  at  the  ends  of  the  fprings, 
the  body  of  the  carnage  would  perform  its  ofcillations 
without  kicking  up  and  down  in  the  difagreeable  man- 
tier  they  now  do,  by  which  we  are  frequently  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  ftriking  the  glades  with  our  heads.  The  fwings 
would  indeed  be  greater,  but  incomparably  eafier;  and 
we  could  hold  things  almoft  as  fleadily  in  our  hand 
as  if  the  carriage  were  not  fwinging  at  all. 

This  will  fuffice  for  an  account  of  the  rotation  round 
$ixed  axes,  as  the  foundation'  for  a  theory  of  machines 
dually  performing  work.  The  limits  of  our  under- 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II.  '  - 
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C  taking  will  not  allow  us  to  do  any  more  than  juf!  point  Rotation, 
out  the  method  of  applying  it.  ~ — v--  mJ 

Let  there  be  any  machine  of  the  rotatory  kind,  /.  e. . .  ^3 
compofed  of  levers  or  wheels,  and  let  its  confirn&ion  beapplyj^  ° 
fuch,  that  the  velocity  of  the  point  to  which  the  power  this  theory 
is  applied  (which  we  {hall  call  the  impelled  point)  is  to<d rotation 
the  velocity  of  the  working  point  in  the  ratio  of  m  totoPra<^*cc' 
«.  It  is  well  known  that  the  energy  of  this  machine 
will  be  the  fame  with  that  of  an  axis  in  peritrochio,  of 
which  the  radii  are  m  and  n. 

Let  p  exprefs  the  a&ual  prefTure  exerted  on  the  im¬ 
pelled  point  by  the  moving  power,  and  let  r  be  the 
a£tual  preffure  or  refinance  exerted  on  the  working 
point  by  the  work  to  be  performed.  Let  x  be  the 
inertia  of  the  power,  or  the  quantity  of  dead  matter 
which  mud  move  with  the  velocity  of  the  impelled 
point  in  order  that  the  moving  power  may  aft.  Thus 
the  moving  power  may  be  the  weight  of  a  bucket  of 
water  in  a  water-wheel ;  then  *  is  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  this  bucket  of  water.  Let  y  in  like  manner  be 
the  inertia  of  the  work,  or  matter  which  mult  be  mo¬ 
ved  with  the  velocity  of  the  working-point,  in  order 
that  the  work  may  be  performed.  Thus  y  may  be  a 
quantity  of  water  which  mutt  be  .continually  pufhed 
along  a  pipe.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  weight 
of  the  water,  though  it  is  proportional  to  it,  and  may 
be  meafured  by  it. 

Let  /  be  a  preuiire  giving  the  fame  refinance  when 
applied  at  the  working-point  with  the  fri&ion  of  the 
machine,  and  let  an1  be  the  momentum  of  the  machine’s 
inertia,  viz.  the  fame  as  if  a  proper  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  a  were  attached  to  the  working-point,  or  to  any 
point  at  the  fame  dillance  from  the  axis. 

This  date  of  things  may  be  reprefented,  by  the 
wheel  and  axle  PQS  (fig.  7.)  where  x  andy  and  a  are 
reprefented  by  weights  a&ing  by  lines.  P  is  the  im¬ 
pelled  point,  and  R  the  working-point ;  CP  is  m  and 
CR  is  n.  The  moving  force  is  reprefented  by  PA, 
the  refillance  by  RB,  and  the  friflion  by  BF. 

It  is  evident  that  the  momentum  of  the  inertia  of 
x,  y,  and  a  are  the  fame  as  if  they  were  for  a  moment 
attached  to  the  points  P  and  R. 

Hence  we  derive  the  following  exprtffions, 

I.  The  angular  velocity  —  — ~ — - — — — 


2. 


xm2  -j -y  -\-ari1 

pmn  — r+fn' 
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3.  Work  performed  : 


For  the  66 


Velocity  of  the  working- point  = 

;  *  *  _  xm'+y+an* 

pmnr — r-\-fn2r 

xmz+y*\~an%* 
work  is  proportional  to  the  produd  of  the  refillancc 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  overcome. 

We  {hall  give  a  very  fimple  example  of  the  utility 
of  thefe  formulae.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  water  is  to  be 
raifed  in  a  bucket  by  the  defeent  of  a' weight,  and  that 
the  machine  is  a  fimple  pulley.  Such  a  machine  is  de¬ 
feribed  by  Defaguliers  *,  who  fays  he  found  it  prefc>  Exfier. 
rable  to.all  other  machines.  The  bucket  dipped  itfelf PbiL  vo3# 
in  the  ciflern.  A  chain  from  it  went  over  a  pulley/1  p’ 
and  at  its  extremity  was  a  ilage  on  which  a  man  could 
flep  from  the  head  of  a  {lair,  His  preponderance 
brought  down  the  flage  and  raifed  the  bucket,  which 
difeharged  its  water  into  another  ciflern.  The  man  quit¬ 
ted  the  flage,  and  walked  up  {lairs,  and  there  he  found 
3^  -  *  it 
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Rotation.  Jt  ready  to  receive  him,  becaufe  the  empty  bucket  is 
inade  heavier  than  the  empty  ftage. 

Now,  if  there  be  no  water  in  the  bucket,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  although  the  motion  of  the  machine  will  be 
the  quickeft  poffible,  there  will  be  no  work  performed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  loaded  ftage  and,  the  full 
bucket  are  of  equal  weight,  which  is  the  ufual  ftate- 
ment  of  fuch  a  machine  in  elementary  treatifes  of  me¬ 
chanics,  the  machine  will  Hand  dill,  and  no  work  will  be 
pei  formed.  In  every  intermediate  ftate  of  things  the 
machine  will  move,  and  work  will  be  performed.  There¬ 
fore  the  different  values  of  the  work-performed  muft  be  a 
feries  of  quantities  which  increafe  from  nothing  to  a 
certain  magnitude,  and  then  diminifli  to  nothing  again. 
The  maxim  which  is  ufually  received  as  a  fundamental 
proportion  in  mechanics,  viz.  that  what  is  gained  in 
force  by  the  intervention  of  a  machine  is  loft  in  time, 
is  therefore  fdlfe.  There  muft  be  a  particular  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  velocities  of  the  impelled  and  working- 
points,  which  will  give  the  greateft  performance  when 
the  power  and  refiftance  are  given  ;  and  there  is  a  ce*> 
tain  proportion  of  the  power  and  refiftance  which  will 
have  the  fame  efleCl  when  the  ftru&ure  of  the  machine 
has  previoufly  fixed  the  velocities  of  the  impelled  and 
working  points. 

This  proportion  will  be  found'  by  treating  the  for¬ 
mula  which  exprefies  the  work  as  a  fluxionary  quam 
tity,  and  finding  its  maximum.  Thus,  when  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  power  and  refiftance  is  given,  and  we  wifn 
to  know  what  muft  be  the  proportion  of  the  velocities 
m  and  n ,  that  we  may  conftruCt  the  machine  accord- 
ingly,  we  have  only  to  confider  n  as  the  variable  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  third  formula.  This  gives  us 
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^x'X.r+f2  +/>**?  a+y  — xr+f 

pa+y 


£8  This  is  a  fundamental  proportion  in  the  theory  of 


tens  paribus)  be  proportional  to  this  produft.  But  in  Rotation, 
many  important  cafes  our  machines  are  a&uated  by  ex- 
ternal  impulfions.  A  body  in  motion  ftrikes  on  the 
impelled  point  of  the  machine,  and  caufes  it  to  turn- 
round  its  axis.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  confider  the 
quantity  of  motion  of  this  impelling  body  as  the  mea¬ 
fure  of  our  moving  force.  Suppofing  n  to  be  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter,  and  V  its  velocity,  n  V  appears  a  very 
proper  meafure  of  its  inteniity.  And  if  it  be  applied 
at  the  diftance  CP  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  nV*CP 
ftiould  exprefs  its  energy,  momentum,  or  power  to  turn 
the  machine  round  C  ;  and  we  fhould  exprefs  the  an* 

fiV’CP  -  .  .  . 

gular  velocity  by  ’  — - -  Accordingly,  this  is  the 

JPrl  . 

manner  in  which  calculations  are  ufually  made  for  the 
conftru&ion  and  performance  of  the  machine,  as  may 
be  feen  in  al'moft  every  treatife  of  mechanics,  70 

But  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  as  we  fhall  {how  Shown  t* 
by  a  very  Ample  inftance.  It  fhould  refult  from  thefebe  errow* 
principles  that  the  angular  velocity  will  be  proportional neoUs* 
to  CP.  Let  us  fuppofe  our  moving  power  to  be  a 
dream  of  water  moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  per  fe~ 
cond,  and  that  every  fecond  there  pafles.ico  pounds  of 
water.  We  fhould  then  call  our  moving  force  icoo. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  we  fuppofe  the  arm  of  the  float- 
board  on  which  it  ftrik.es  to  be  infinitely  long,  #the  inv* 
pelled  point  can  never  move  fafter  than  10  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond,  and  this  will  make  the  angular  velocity  infinitely 
fmall,  inftead  of  being  the  greateft  of  all.  The  rota¬ 
tion  will  tliei'efore  certainly  be  greater  if  CP  be  fhort- 
er.  We  need  not  examine  the  cafe  more  minutely.  yT 

We  muft  therefore  carefully  diftinguilh  between  theDftHx&os 
quantity  of  motion  of  the  impelling  body  and  its  mo*to1,eina^ 
ving  power,  as  it  is  modified  by  its  manner  of  aCCng.^^™. 
The  moving  power  is  the  prejfure  ddually  exerted  on  the  tity  0f  mo. 
impelled  point  of  the  machine.  Now  the  univerfal  fad  of  tion  and 
the  equality  of  a&ion  and  rea&ion  in  the  colliiion  ofmov,nS. 
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working  machines  :  but  the  application  requires  much  bodies  allures  us,  that  their  mutual  preflure  in  their  col-J®^^. 


attention.  Some  natural  powers  are  not  accompanied 
by  any  inertia  worth  minding;  in  which  cafe  x  may  be 
omitted.  Some  works,  in  like  manner,  are  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  any  inertia ;  and  this  is  a  very  general  cafe* 
In  many  cafes  the  work  exerts  no  contrary  ftrain  on 
the  machine  at  reft,  and  r  is  nothing.  In  mod  in- 
ilances  the  intenfity  of  the  power  varies  with  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  impelled  point,  and  is  diminifhed  when  this 
increafes;  the  refiftance  or  a&ual  preflure  at  the  work- 
ing- point  frequently  increafes  with  the  velocity  of  the 
working-point.  AH  thefe  circumftances  muft  be  at¬ 
tended  to  ;  but  ftill  they  only  modify  the  general  pro- 
pofltion.  Thefe  are  matters  which  do  not  come  within 
the  limits  of  the  prefent  article.  We  only  took  this 
opportunity  of  fhowing  how  imperfeCl  is  the  theory  of 
machines  in  equilibrio  for  giving  us  any  knowledge  of 
their  performance  or  juft  principles  of  their  conftruc- 
tion. 

One  thing,  however,  muft  be  particularly  attended 
to  in  this  theory.  The  forces  which  are  applied  to  the 
cxcgruai  body  moveable  round  an  axis  are  confidered  in  the 
impulfions,  theory  as  prefiures  a&ually  exerted'  on  the  impelled 
points  of  the  body  Or  machine,  as  when  a  weight  is  ap- 
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lifion  is  meafured  by  the  change  of  motion  which  each tfng body, 
fuftains  :  for  this  change  of  motion  is  the  only  indica¬ 
tion  and  meafure  of  the  preflure  which  we  fuppofe  to 
be  its  caufe.  A  way  therefore  of  afeertaining  what  ia 
the  real  moving  force  on  a  machine  a&uated  by  the  im- 
pulfion  of  a  moving  body,  is  to  difeover  what  quantity, 
of  motion  is  loft  by  the  body  or  gained  by  the  machine; 
for  thefe  are  equal..  Having  difeovered  this,  wc  may 
proceed  according  to  the  propofitions  of  rotatory  mor 
tion. 

Therefore  let  AEF  (fig.  8.)  reprefent  a  body  move-  7* 
able  round  an  axis  puffing  through  C,  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the-digurc.  Let  this  body  be  ftruck  ia 
the  point  A  by  a  body  moving  in  the  direction  FA,  and 
let  BAD  be  a  tangent  to  the  two.  bodies  in  the  point 
of  collifion.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  mutual,  aCtiona 
of  two  folid  bodies  are  always  exerted  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  touching  furfaces.  Therefore  the 
mutual  preflure  of  the  two  bodies  is  in  the  direction 
AP  perpendicular  to  AD.  Therefore  let  the  motion 
of  the  impelling  body  be  refolved  into  the  directions 
AP  and  AD,  The  force  AD  has  no  fhare  in  the 
preflure.  Therefore  let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  im¬ 


pended  to  a  lever  or  wheel  and"  axle,  and,  by  defeending  pelling  body  eftimated  in  the  direction  AP,  and  let  n 
uniformly,  aCts  with  its  whole  weight.  In  this  cafe  the  be  its  quantity  of  matter.  Its  quantity  of  motion  m 
weight  multiplied  by  its  diftance  from  the  axis  will  al-  the  flireCtion  AP  will  be  n  V. 

■ways  expefs  its  momentum,  and  the  rotation  will.  {c<e.  Did  AP  pafs  through  C,  it  is  evident,  that  the  only 
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dotation.’  cffeft  would  be  to  prefs  the  axis  on  Its  fupports.  But 
*  AP,  the  'direftion  of  the  preffure,  being  inclined  to 
AC,  the  point  A  is  forced  afide,  and  in  fome  fmall 
moment  of  time  defcribes  the  little  arch  A  a  round  the 
centre  C.  The  point  P  will  therefore  defcribe  a  fmall 
arch  P p,  fubtending  an  angle  PC/>=:AC  a.  Draw 
a  o  perpendicular  to  AP,  and  a  d perpendicular  to  AD. 
The  triangles  dAo ,  ACP  are  fimilar,  and  A  a  :  Ao=z 
AC  :  CP.  But  the  angles  AC#,  VCp  being  equal, 
the  arches  are  as  their  radii,  and  A  a  ;  P p  zz  AC  :  CP, 
=:  A  a  :  A  o  ;  therefore  f/=Ac. 

Now  fince,  in  confequence  of  the  impulfe,  A  defcribes 
A  a  in  the  moment  of  time,  it  is  plain  that  A  o  is  the 
fpace  through  which  the  impelling  body  continues  to 
advance  in  the  di region  of  the  preffure  ;  and  if  V  be 
taken  equal  to  the.  fpace  which  it  defcribed  in  an  equal 
moment  before  the  ftroke,  v  will  exprefs  the  remaining 
velocity,  and  V — v  is  the  velocity  loll,  and  «( V — v)  is 
the  quantity  of  motion  loll  by  the  impelling  body,  and 
is  the  true  meafure  of  the  preffure  exerted.  This  gives 
us  the  whole  circumflances  of  the  rotatory  motion.  The 
«(V — «u)’CP 


angular  velocity  will  be  . 


fpr* 


and  the  velocity 


of  the  point  A  will  be  Call  this  ve- 

fpr' 

focity  «.  The  fimilarity  of  triangles  gives  us  CA  ; 
CP=Aa  (or  u)  :  A  o  (or  v)  and  u  =  There- 


fore  VCA  __  ^V— ^ )  C P.£A ^  From  th;  we  deduce 
CP  fpr2 

n  V  CP2 

=  - — - and  thus  we  have  obtained  the  va- 

f  p  r2~b  «.CP* 

lue  of  *nin  known  quantities  ;  for  n  was  given,  or  fup- 
pofed  known  ;  fo  alfo  was  V  :  and  fince  the  direction 
FA  was  given,  its  dillance  CP  from  the  axis  is  given  ; 
and  the  form  of  the  body  being  known,  we  can  find  the 
value  of  fp  r\  Now  we  have  feen  that  v  is  alfo  the 
velocity  of  the  point  P  ;  therefore  we  know  the  abfo- 
lute  velocity  of  a  given  point  of  the  body  or  machine, 
and  confequently  the  whole  rotatory  motion. 

73  We  have  the  angulat  velocity  =:  — — _ — _ :  we 

fP  «*CP2 

fhall  find  this  a  maximum  when  fpr*=r:.  CP2;  and  in 

this  cafe  CP  =  / Ltf-  ,  and  So  that  the 

s/  » 

greated  velocity  of  rotation  will  be  produced  when  the 

74  linking  body  lofes  of  its  velocity. 

™  .°rs  r  What  we  have  now  delivered  is  diffident  for  explain- 
reaun^  or  .  iti  •  r.  3.  ■  * 

he  appli-  mg  all  the  motions  of  bodies  turning  round  fixed  axes  ; 

ation  of  and  we  prefume  it  to  be  agreeable  to  our  readers,  that 
hat  theory  we  have  given  the  inveltigation  of  the  centres  of  gyra- 
lended  ari(l  perculfion.  The  curious  reader 

will  find  the  application  of  tliefe  theorems  to  the  theory 
of  machines  in  two  very  valuable  differtationsby  Mr  Eu¬ 
ler  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  vols  viii. 
and  X.  and  occafionally  by  other  authors  who  have  trea¬ 
ted  mechanics  in  a  fcientific  and  iifeful  manner,  going 
^  beyond  the  fchool-boy 'elements  of  equilibrium. 

Dfthe  ro-  There  remains  a  very  important  cafe  of  the  rotation 
ation  of  of  bodies,  without  which  the  knowledge  of  the  motion 
*ec  bodied  0f  fGhd  bodies  is  incomplete;  namely,  the  rotation  of 
free  bodies,  that  is,  of  bodies  unconnected  with  any  fix¬ 
ed  points.  We  hardly  fee  an  indance  of  motion  of  a 
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free  body  without  fome  rotation.  A  flone  thrown  from’  Rotation, 
the  hand,  a  ball  from  a  cannon,  the  planets  themfelves,  ~ 
are  obferved  not  only  to  advance,  but  alfo  to  whirl 
round.  The  famous  problem  of  the  preedfion  of  the 
equinoxes  depends  for  its  folution  on  this  doftrine ;  and 
the  theory  of  the  working  of  fhips  has  the  fame  foun¬ 
dation.  We  can  only  touch  on  the  leading  propofi- 
tions. 

#  We  need  not  begin  by  demondrating,  that  when  the  76 
direftion  of  the  external  force  pafles  through  the  centre 
of  the  body,  the  body  will  advance  without  any  rota¬ 
tion.  This  we  confider  as  familiarly  known  to  every 
perfon  verfant  in  mechanics  ;  nor  is  it  neccflary  to  de- 
mondrate,  that  when  the  direftion  of  the  moving  force 
does  not  pafs  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  this  centre 
will  It  ill  advance  in  a  direftion  parallel  to  that  of  the 
moving  force,  and  with  the  fame  velocity  as  if  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  moving  force  had  pafTed  through  it.  This  is 
the  immediate  confequence  of  the  equality  of  aftion  and 
reaction  obferved  in  all  the  mechanical  phenomena  of 
the  univerfe. 

But  it  is  incumbent  on  U3  to  demonftrate,  that  when 
the  direftion  of  the  moving  force  does  not  pafs  thro*  the 
centre  of  gravity,  the  body  will  not  only  advance  in  the 
direftion  of  the  moving  force,  but  will  alfo  turn  round 
an  axis,  and  we  mud  determine  the  pofition  of  this  axis, 
and  the  relation  (ubfifting  between  the  progrefiive  and 
rotatory  motions. 

The  celebrated  John  Bernoulli  was  the  firfl  who  con- 
fidered  this  fubjeft  ;  and,  in  his  DifquifUtones  Mechanic*)- 
dynamic#,  he  has  demonflrated  feveral  propolitions  con¬ 
cerning  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  conversion,  and  the  mo¬ 
tions  arifing  from  eccentric  external  forces  :  and  al¬ 
though  he  affumed  for  the  leading  principle  a  propofi- 
tion  which  is  true  only  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  he 
has  determined  the  rotation  of  fpherical  bodies  with 
great  accuracy. 

This  combination  of  motions  will  be  palpable  in  fome  1  fr 

fimple  cafes,  fuch  as  the  following  :  Let  two  equal  bo¬ 
dies  A  and.  B  (fig.  9.)  be  connefted  by  an  inflexible 
rod  (of  which  we  may  negleft  the  inertia  for  the  pre- 
fent).  Let  G  be  the  middle  point,  and  therefore  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Let  an  external  force  aft  on  the 
point  P  in  the  direftion  FP  perpendicular  to  AB,  and 
let  AP  be  double  of  PB.  Alfo  let  the  force  be  fuch, 
that  it  would  have  caufed  the  fyftem  to  have  moved 
from  the  fituation  AB  to  the  fituation  a  b ,  in  an  inde¬ 
finitely  fmall  moment  of  time,  had  it  afted  immediately 
on  the  centre  G.  G  would  in  this  cafe  have  defcribed 
G  g,  A  would  have  defcribed  A  a ,  and  B  would  have 
defcribed  B  b,  and  a  b  would  have  been  parallel  to  AB  : 
for  the  force  impreffed  on  A  would  have  been  equal  to 
the  force  impreffed  on  B  ;  but  becaufe  the  force  afts 
on  P,  the  force  impreffed  on  A  is  but  one  half  of  that 
imprefTed  on  B  by  the  property  of  the  lever  :  there¬ 
fore  the  initial  motion  or  acceleration  of  A  will  be  on¬ 
ly  half  of  the  initial  motion  of  B  5  yet  the  centre  G 
mud  dill  be  at  g.  We  fhall  therefore  afeertain  the  ini¬ 
tial  motion  of  the  fyflem,  by  drawing  through  g  a  line 
ag  ($,  fo  that  A  a  fhall  be  ±  of  B  £.  This  we  fhall  do 
by  making  AC  =  AB,  and  drawing  C  «-g  Then  a  /j. 
will  be  the  pofition  of  the  fyflem  at  the  end  of  tlie  mo- 
ment  of  time.  Thus  we  fee  that  the  body  mud  have 

motion  of  rotation  combined  with  its  progrefiive  mo¬ 
tion. 

3  T  t  And 
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Rotation.  And  vv'e  deduce  immediately  from  the  premifes  that 
this  rotation  is  performed  round  an  axis  palling  through 
How  mo-  ceirtre  of  gravity  G  :  for  fince  the  centre  defcvibes 
t  on  is  per-- a  ftraight  line,  it  is  never  either  above  or  below  the 
#>rmed  in  axis  of  rotation,  and  is  therefore  always  in  it.  This  is 
thefe  calls,  a  fundamental  theorem,  and  our  fubfequent  inveftiga- 
tion  is  by  this  means  greatly  Amplified,  being  thus  re¬ 
duced  to  two  problems:  1.  To  determine  in  what  di- 
r^ftion  the  axis  pafles  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
2.  To  determine  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation, 
or  how  far  the  centre  mud  advance  while'  the  body 
makes  one  turn  round  the  axis.  This  eftsblilhes  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  progreflive  and  rotatory  motions.  It 
will  contribute  to  our  better  conception  of  both  thefe 
problems  to  fee  the  re  full  in  the  prefent  Ample  cafe. 

£9  It  is  evident,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  imprefiions 

made  on  A  and  B  are  in  lines  A  a,  B  h  parallel  to  FP 
and  Gg  ;  and  therefore  the  motions  of  the  points  A, 
G,  and  B,  arc  made  in  one  plane,  viz.  the  plane  FPG. 
The  axis  of  rotation  therefore  mull  be  a  line  drawn 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  this  plane.  If  we  give  it 
any  other  pofition,  one  of  the  points  A,  B,  or  both  of 
them,  muft  quit  this  plane. 

In  the  next  place,  infra  produced  take  £  BC. 
Then  fuppofrng  AC  to  be  a  rigid  line  connected  with 
the  fyftem,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  had  been  no  rota¬ 
tion,  the  line  BC  would  have  kept  parallel  to  its  firft  po¬ 
rtion,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  moment  of  time  C 
would  have  been  at  c.  The  point  C  therefore  has  had, 
by  the  rotation,  a  backward  motion  c  C,  relative  to  the 
centre  G  or  g,  and  this  motion  is  equal  to  the  progref- 
five  motion  Gj^of  the  centre;  therefore  if  we  make 
G  y  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whole  radius 
is  CG,  the  body  will  make  one  rotation  round  the 
centre  of  gravity,  while  this  centre  moves  along  G  y  ; 
and  thus  the  relation  is  eftablifhcd  between  the  two 
motions. 

But  farther,  the  point  C  has,  in  faff,  not  moved  out 
of  its  place.  The  incipient  motion  has  therefore  been 
fuch,  that  C  has  become  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  con- 
veriion.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  muft  always  be  the 
cafe,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  rigid  body  or 
fyftem  of  particles  connefted  by  inflexible  and  inexten- 
ftble  lines.  Since  the  fyftem  both  advances  and  turns 
round  an  axis  palling  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  there 
muft  be  fome  point  in  the  fyftem,  or  which  may  eb 
conceived  as  conneftedwith  it  by  an  inflexible  line,  which 
moves  backward,  by  the  rotation,  as  fall  as  the  centre 
advances  forward.  A  line  drawn  through  this  point  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  axis  muft  in  this  inftant  be  at  reft,  and  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion.  And,  in 
this  inftant,  the  combined  motions  of  rotation  round  an 
axis  pafiing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  progreflion,  are  equivalent  to,  and  actually  con- 
ftitute,  an  incipient  Ample  motion  of  rotation  round  an¬ 
other  axis  parallel  to  the  former,  whofe  pofition  may 
be  afeertained.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  eftablifh  this  pro- 
polition  and  its  converfe  on  clearer  evidence. 

Therefore  let  G  (fig.  10.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  rigid  fyftem  of  particles  of  matter,  fuch  as  we  fuppofe  a 
folid  body  to  be.  Let  this  fyftem  be  fuppofed  to  turn 
round  the  axis  Gy,  while  the  axis  itfelf  is  moving  for¬ 
ward  in  the  direftion  and  with  the  velocity  GI.  Let  the 
rotation  be  fuch,  that  a  particle  A  has  the  direftion  and 
velocity  A  h .  Let  us  firft  fuppofe  the  progreflive  mo* 
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tion  GI  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  G g.  It  vfll  Rotafon. 
therefore  be  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  circles  defenbed  — ^ 
round  the  axis  by  the  different  particles.  Let  C  G  g  be 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  G  I  It  will  cut  the  plane  of 
the  circle  deferibed  by  A  in  a  ftraight  line  eg ,  and  g 
will  be  the  centre  round  which  A  is  turning.  Therefore 
A  g  will  be  the  radius  veftor  of  A,  and  A  h  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  A g.  Let  A  d  be  perpendicular  to  eg ,  and 
in  A  d  take  A  t  equal  to  G  I  or  g  i.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  -abfolute  motion  of  A  is  compounded  of  the 
motions  A  e  and  A  h ,  and  is  the  diagonal  Af  of  the 
parallelogram  A  e  f  h.  In  the  line  gc,  which  is 'per¬ 
pendicular  to  G  g ,  take  g  c  to  g  A,  as  A  e  to  A  ' 
and  draw  c  C  parallel  to  g  G,  and  produce  k  A  till  it 
cut  eg  in  v.  We  fay  that  C  c  is  in  this  moment  a  fpon¬ 
taneous  axis  of  converfion  ;  for,  becaufe  A  n  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  A^  and  A  d  to  C^,  the  angle  eg  A  is  equal 
to  d  Af/,  or  fh  A.  Therefore,  fmee  e gig  A  =r  fh 
:  h  A,  the  triangles  eg  A  and  fh  A  are  fimilar,  and  the 
angle  g  Ac  is  equal  to  h  Af.  Take  away  the  common 
-angles  A/,  and  the  remaining  angle  c  A /  is  equal  to 
the  remaining  angle  h  A  g ,  and  A /is  perpendicular  to  * 

-  c9  and  the  incipient  motion  of  A  is  the  fame  in  re- 
fpeft  of  direction  as  if  it  were  turning  round  the  axis 
c  C.  Moreover,  Af  is  to  fh  or  g  i  as  A  c  to  c  g .  There¬ 
fore,  both  the  direftion  and  velocity  of  the  abfolute  mo¬ 
tion  of  A  isthe  fame  as  if  the  body  were  turning  round  the 
fixed  axis  c C  ;  and  the  combined  motion  A  e  of  progref¬ 
lion,  and  the  motion  A  h  of  rotation  round  G  g\  are 
equivalent  to,  and  really  conftitute,  a  momentary  limple 
motion  of  rotation  round  the  axis  C  c  given  in  pofition, 
that  is,  determinable  by  the  ratio  of  A  e  to  A  h. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  converfe  propofition  is,  that 
a  Ample  motion  of  rotation  round  a  fixed  axis  C  ef  fuch 
that  the  centre  G  has  the  velocity  and  direction  GI  per¬ 
pendicular  to  C  G,  is  equivalent  to,  and  produces  a 
motion  of  rotation  round  an  axis  G^,  along  with  the 
progreflive  motion  GI  of  this  axis.  This  proportion 
is  demonftrated  in  the  very  fame  way,  from  the  conside¬ 
ration  that,  by  the  rotation  round  C  c,  we  have  c  A  ; 
eg  =  A  fig  1.  From  this  we  deduce,  that  A  h  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  A gy  and  that  f  h  1  A  h  =  c  g  ig  A;  and 
thus  we  refolve  the  motion  A  f  into  a  motion  A  h  of 
rotation  round  G  gy  and  a  motion  A  e  of  progreflion 
common  to  the  whole  body. 

But  let  us  not  confine  the  progreflive  motion  to  the  83 
direftion  perpendicular  to  the  axis  G  g,  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  whole  body,  while  turning  round  Gg ,  is  car¬ 
ried  forward  in  the  direftion  and  with  the  velocity  G  K. 

We  can  always  conceive  a  plane  L  G  C,  which  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the  axis  G  g  and  the 
di  reft  ion  G  K  of  the  progreflive  motion  are  fituated  — 

And  the  motion  G  K  may  be  conceived  as  compounded 
of  a  motion  GI  perpendicular  to  this  plane  and  to  the 
axis ;  and  a  motion  of  tranflation  G  L,  by  which  the 
axis  Aides  along  in  its  own  direftion.  It  is  evident,  that 
in  confequence  of  the  firft  motion  G  I,  there  arifes  a 
motion  of  rotation  round  C  c.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that 
if,  while  the  body  is  turning  for  a  moment  round  C  c> 
this  line  be  Aid  along  itfelt  in  the  direftion  c  C,  a  mo¬ 
tion  equal  to  G  L  will  be  induced  on  every  particle  A, 
and  compounded  with  its  motion  of  rotation  A  F,  and 
that  if  /  be  drawn  equal  and  parallel  to  G  L,  *  will 
be  the  fituation  of  the  particle  A  when  G  is  in  K 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  when  the  progreflive  mo-  84, 

tioaj 
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Itetfttoft’  tion  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  paffing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  two  motions  pro¬ 
grefiive  and  rotatory  are  equivalent  to  a  momentary  fimw 
pie  motion  of  rotation  round  a  fpont?,neous  axis  of  con¬ 
verfion,  which  is  at  reft:  but  when  the  progrefiive  motion 
h  inclined  to  the  ax"is  palling  thro’  the  centre,  the  fponta¬ 
neous  axis  of  convert  on  is  Hiding  in  its  owti  dire&ion. 

85  #  We  may  conceive  the  whole  of  this  very  dulinftly 

sxeroph-  ancj  accurateiy  by  attending  to  the  motion  of  a  gar¬ 
den  roller.  We  may  fuppofe  it  fix  feet  in  circumference, 
and  that  it  is  dragged  along  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  in 
a  fecond  from  call  to  weft,  the  axis  of  the  roller  lying 
north  and  fouth.  -  Suppofe  a  chalk  line  drawn  on  the 
furface  of  the  roller  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  roller  will 
turn  once  round  in  two  feconds,  and  this  line  will  be  in 
contaft  with  the  ground  at  the  intervals  of  eveiy  fix 
feet.  In  that  inftant  the  line  on  the  roller  now  fpoken 
of  is  at  reft,  and  the  motion  is  the  fame  as  if  it.  were 
fcxed,  and  the  roller  really  turning  round  it.  In  fhort, 
it  is  then  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion. 

Now,  fuppofe  the  roller  -dragged  in  the  fame  manner 
and  in  the  fame  diredlion  along  a  fheet  of  icc,  while  the 
ice  is  floating  to  the  fouth  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a 
fecond.  It  is  now  plain  that  the  roller  is  turning  rpund 
an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  while  the  centre 
is  carried  in  "the  dire&ion /  36°  52'  W.  at  the  rate  of 
five  feet  per  fecond.  It  is  alfo  plain,  that  when  the  line 
drawn  on  the  furface  of  the  ftone  is  applied  to  the  ice, 
its  only  motion  is  that  which  the  ice  itfelf  has  to  the 
fouthward.  The  motion  is  now  a  motion  of  rotation 
round  this  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion,  compound¬ 
ed  with  the  motion  of  four  feet  per  fecond  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  axis.  And  thus  we  fee  that  any  complica¬ 
tion  of  motion  of  rotation  round  an  axis  palling  through 
the  centre  of  giavity,  and  a  motion  of  progrefiion  of 
that  centre,  may  always  be  reduced  to  a  momentary  or 
incipient  motion  of  rotation  lound  another  axis  parallel 
to  the  former,  compounded  with  a  motion  of  that  axis 
in  its  own  direction. 

S5  The  demonfttation  which  we  have  given  of  thefe  two 
proportions  points  out  the  method  of  finding  the  axis 
C  e ,  the  incipient  rotation  round  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  combined  progrefiive  motion  of  the  body,  and  the 
rotation  round  the  axis  G^.  We  have  only  to  note  the 
rotatory  velocity  A  h  of  iome  particle  jti ,  and  its  dif- 
tance  from  the  axis,  and  the  progrefiive  velocity 
GI  of  the  whole  body,  and  then  to  make  G  C  a  fourth 
proportional  to  A  b,  GI,  and  g A,  and  to  place  GC  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  GI,  which  is  peipendicular  to 
G g,  and  to  place  C  on  that  fide  of  which  is 
moving  in  the  oppofite  direr- ion  to  the  axis. 

35  In  the  fimple  cafe  of  this  problem,  which  we  exhi¬ 
bited  in  order  to  give  us  eafy  and  familiar  notions  of  the 
fubjedf,  it  appeared  that  the  retrograde  velocity  of  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  point  C  was  equal  to  the  progrefiive  velo¬ 
city  of  the  centre.  This  muft  be  the  cafe  in  every  point 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  which  CG,  tig.  9. 
is  the  radius.  Therefore,  as  the  body  advances,  and 
turns  round  G,  this  circle  will  apply  itfelf  in  fuccefiion 
to  the  line  CK  parallel  to  G  /;  and  any  individual  point 
of  it,  fuch  as  C,  will  deferibe  a  cycloid  of  which  this 
circle  is  the  generating  circle,  C  K  the  bafe,  and  C  G 
half  the  altitude.  The  other  points  of  the  body  will 
deferibe  trochoids,  elongated  or  contracted  according 
as  the  deferibing  points  are  nearer  to  or  more  remote 
from  G  than  the  point  C  is. 
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It  is  new  evident  that  all  this  muft  obtain  in  every  Rotation.^ 
cafe,  as  well  as  in  this  fimple  one.  And  when  we  have 
afeertained  the  diftance  GC  between  the  axis  of  rotation  ^he  appjl*- 
palling  through  ,the  centre,  and  the  momentary  fponta-  cation 
neous  axis  of  converfion  pafiing  through  C,  we  c*att  then  made  to 
afeertain  the  relation  between  tlie  motions  of  rotation  n]^ec^T 
and  progrdfion.  We  then  know  that  the  body  will  f  cx  c 
make  one  rotation  round  its  central  axis,  while  its  cen¬ 
tre  moves  over  a  fpace  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  of  a  known  diameter. 

We  muft  therefore  proceed  to  the  methods  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  poiition  of  the  point  C.  I  his  muft  de-  * 

pend  on  the  proportion  between  the  velocity  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  progrefiive  motion,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  the  > 

centre,  and  the  velocity  of  fome  point  of  the  body. — 

This  muft  be  afceitained  by  obfervation.  In  moft  cafes 
which  are  interefting,  we  learn  the  portion  of  the  axis, 
the  place  of  its  poles,  the  comparative  progrefiive  velo¬ 
city  of  the  centre,  and  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the 
different  points,  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  and  it  would  not 
much  increafe  our  knowledge  to  detail  the  rules  which 
may  be  followed  for  this  purpofe.  Tlie  circumftance 
which  chiefly  interefts  us  at  prefent  is  to  know  how 
thefe  motions  may  be  produced  ;  what  force  is  necef- 
fary,  and  how  it  muft  be  applied,  in  order  to  produce  a 
given  motion  of  rotation  and  progrefiion  ;  or  wliat 
will  be  the  motion  which  a  given  force,  applied  in  a 
given  manner,  will  produce. 

We  have  already  given  the  principles  on  which  we  3^ 
may  proceed  in  this  inveftigution.  We  have  fhown  the 
circumftances  which  determine  the  place  of  the  centre  . 
of  percufiion  of'  a  body  turning  round  a  given  fixed 
axis.  This  centre  of  percufiion  is  the  point  of  the 
body  where  all  tlie  inherent  forces  of  the  whirling  body 
precifely  balance  each  other,  or  rather  where  they  unite 
and  compofe  one  accumulated  progrefiive  force,  which 
may  then  be  opperfed  by  an  equal  and  oppofite  external- 
force  If,  therefore,  tlie  body  is  not  whirling,  but  . 
at  reft  on  this  fixed  axis,  and  if  this  external  force  be 
applied  at  the  centre  of  percufiion,  now  become  a paint 
oj  tmpuifion ,  a  rotation  will  commence  round  the  fixed 
axis  precifely  equal  to  what  had  been  flopped  by  this 
external  force,  but  in  the  opponte  direction  ;  or,  if  the 
external  force  be  applied  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
centre  of  percufiion  of  the  whirling  body  was  moving 
at  the  inftant  of  ftoppage,  the  rotation  produced  by 
this impulfe  will  be  the  fame  in  every  lefpedl  And  we 
found  that  in  the  inftant  of  application  of  this  external 
force,  either  to  flop  or  to  begin  the  motion,  no  prefiiire 
whatever  was  excited  on  the  fupports  of  the  axis,  and 
that  the  axis  was,  in  this  inftant,  a  fpontaneous  axis  of' 
converfion. 

Moreover,  we  have  fhown,  art.  84,  that  a  rotation 
round  any  axis,  whether  fixed  or  fpontaneous,  is  equi¬ 
valent  to,  or  compounded  0%  a  rotation  round  another 
axis  parallel  to  */,  and  pafiing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  a  progrefiive  motion  in  the  direction  of 
the  centre’s  motion  at  the  inftant  of  impulfe. 

Now,  as  the  pofition  of  the  fixed  axis,  and  the 
known  dilpofition  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  with 
refpect  to  this  axis,  determines  the  place  of  the  centre 
of  percufiion,  and  furnifhes  all  the  mathematical  condi¬ 
tions  winch  mull  be  implemented  in  its  determination,, 
and  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  force  which  is,, 
produced  and  exerted  at  the  centre  of  percufiion  ;  fo,  on; 
the  other  hand,  the  knowledge,  of  the  magnitude  and: 
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Rotation,  direflion  of  an  external  force  which  is  exerted  on  the 
— V—  point  of  impulfionof  a  body  not  conne&ed  with  any  fixed 
axis,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  all  the  parts  of  this  body 
with  refpeft  to  this  point  of  impulfion,  will  furnifh  us 
with  the  mathematical  circumftances  which  determine 
the  pofition  of  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion,  and 
therefore  determine  the  pofition  of  the  axis  through  the 
centre  (parallel  to  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion), 
round  which  the  body  will  whirl,  while  its  centre  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  external  force. 

The  procefs,  therefore,  for  determining  the  axis  of 
progrefiive  rotation  is  juft  the  converfe  of  the  procefs 
ingthe  ax-  for  determining  the  centre  of  percufiion. 
preflivero-  1°^°  Bernoulli  AVas  ^le  wh°  confidered  the  mo» 
tation  the  tion  of  free  bodies  impelled  by  forces  whofe  line  of  di- 
converfe  of  re&ion  did  not  pafs  through  their  centre  of  gravity  ;  and 
that  for  de-he  takes  it  for  granted,  that  fince  the  body  both  advances 
the^entre  an(^  tums  round  an  axis  paffing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  this  axis*  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  palling 
^through  the  direction  of  the  force,  and  through  the 
.point  of  impulfion  and  the  centre  of  gravity.  Other 
authors  of  the  firft  name,  fuch  as  Huyghens,  Leibnitz, 
.Roberval,  See.  have  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  de- 
;monftrate  this.  Their  demonftration  is  as  follows 

Let  a  body  whofe  centre  of  gravity  is  G  {fig.  11.) 
be  impelled  at  the  point  P  by  a  force  a&ing  in  the  di¬ 
rection  P  Q^not  paffing  through  the  centre.  The  iner¬ 
tia  of  the  whole  body  will  refill  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  the  whole  matter  were  colleCled  in  G,  and  therefore 
the  refiilance  will  be  propagated  to  the  point  P  in  the 
direClion  GP.  The  particle  P,  therefore,  is  impelled 
in  the  direction  P  and  refilled  in  the  direction  P  A, 
and  muft  therefore  begin  t©  move  in  fome  dire&ion  PB, 
which  makes  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  whieh 
the  Tides  have  the  directions  P  Qjmd  P  A.  The  diago¬ 
nal  and  Tides  of  a  parallelogram  are  in  one  plane.  P  is 
therefore  moving  in  the  plane  APQJ3  or  GPQ^,  and 
it  is  turning  round  an  axis  which  pafies  through  G. — 
Therefore  this  axis  mufi  be'perpendieular  to  the  plane 

GPCL 

It  would  require  a  feries  of  difficult  proportions  to 
ftiow  the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning  in  general  terms,  and 
to  determine  the  pofition  of  the  axis  through  G.  We 
(hall  content  ourfelves  with  a  very  fimple  cafe,  where 
there  can  be  no  hefitation.  Let  A  and  B  (fig.  12.)  be 
two  equal  balls  conneCled  with  the  axis  a  b  by  inflexible 
lines  A  <7,  B  b>  perpendicular  to  a  b.  Let  A  a  be  1, 
and  B  b  2.  The  centre  of  gravity  G  will  evidently  be 
in  the  line  c  G  parallel  to .  A  a  and  B  b9  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  3,  and  c  G  is  i-J:  Let  O  be  the  centre  of 
....  .  ^  .  A,  A^  +  1L1W* 

oicillation.  c  O  is 
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A  +  B.^G 

Draw  A  m,  B  n  perpendicular  to  c  G,  and  fuppofe  the 
balls  transferred  to  m  and  n .  Their  centre  of  ofeiila- 
tion  will  be  ftill  at  O  ;  and  we  fee  that  if  the  fyftem  in 
this  form  were  flopped  at  O,  all  would  be  in  equilibrio. 
Tor  the  force  with  which  the  ball  A  arrives  (by  fwimr. 
ing  round  the  axis)  at  m9  is  as  its  quantity  of  matter 
and  velocity  jointly,  that  is,  A  .  A  a,  or  1 .  That  of 
B  arriving  at  n  is  B  .  B  b ,  or  2.  The  arm  m  O  of  the 
lever  turning  round  O  is  j,  and  the  arm  n  0  is  f .  The 
forces,  therefore,  are  reciprocally  as  the  arms  of  the  le¬ 
ver  on  which  they  aCl,  and  their  momenta,  or  powers 
to  turn  the  line  m  n  round  O,  are  equal  and  oppofite, 
and  therefore  balance  each  other ;  and  therefore,  at  the 


inftant  of  flopping,  no  preflure  is  exerted  at  c.  There-  Rotate 

fore,  if  any  impulfe  is  made  at  O,  the  balls  at  w  and  n  - 

will  be  put  in  motion  with  velocities  1  and  2,  and  c  will 
be  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion.  Let  us  fee  whe¬ 
ther  this  will  be  the  cafe  when  the  balls  are  in  their 
natural  places  A  and  B,  or  whether  there  will  be  an/ 
tendency  to  a  rotation  round  the  axis  ^O.  .The  mo¬ 
mentum  of  A,  by  which  it  tends  to  produce  a  rota¬ 
tion  round  c  O  is  A  .  A  a  .  A  m,  =  r  X  A  m.  That 
of  B  is  B.B  3  .  B  »,  ==  2  X  B  r?.  A  m  and  B  n  arc  equal, 
and  therefore  the  momentum  of  B  is  double  that  of  A, 
and  there  ie  a  tendency  of  the  fyftem  to  turn  round  c  O; 
and  if,  at  the  inftant  of  ftoppage,  the  fupports  of  the 
axis  ab  were  removed,  this  rotation  round  c  O  would 
take  place,  and  the  point  &  would  ad\~ance,  and  a  would 
recede,  c  only  remaining  at  reft.  Therefore,  if  an  im¬ 
pulfe  were  made  at  O',  a  b  woukl  not  become  a  fponta¬ 
neous  momentary  axis  of  converfion,  and  O  is  not  the 
centre  of  percufiion.  This  centre  muft  be  fomewhere 
in  the  line  GP  parallel  to  a  3,  as  at  P,  and  fo  fituated 
that  the  momenta  A .  A  a  .  A  a  and  B  .  B  0  «  B  £  may 
he  equal,  or  that  A  *  may  be  double  of  B  £,  or  ap 
double  of  bp.  If  an  impulfe  be  now  made  at  P,  the 
balls  A  B  will  be  urged  by  forces  as  1  and  2,  and 
therefore  will  move  as  if  round  the  axi3  a  3,  and  there 
will  be  no  preffures  produced  at  a  and  3,  and  a  b  will 
really  become  a  momentary  fpontaneous  axis  of  cenver- 
fion. 

Now  join  G  and  P.  Here  then  it  is  evident,  that  a 
body  or  fyftem  A,B,  receiving  an  impulfe  at  P  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  a  cG,  acquires  to  itfelf  a  fponta¬ 
neous  axis  of  converfion  which  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  line  joining  the  point  of  impreffion  and  the  centre 
of  gravity.  And  we  have  fhown,  in  art.  84.  that  this 
motion  round  a  b  is  compounded  of  a  progrefiive  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  body  in  the  direction  of  the  centre, 
and  a  rotation  round  an  axis  paffing  through  the  centre 
parallel  to  a  b.  Therefore,  in  this  fyftem  of  free  bodies, 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
paffing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction 
of  the  impelling  force. 

As  we  have  already  obferved,  it  would  be  a  laborious  Difficulty 
talk  to  ascertain  in  general  terms  the  pofition  of  theofafeer- 
progreffive  axis  of  rotation.  Although  the  procefs  is  tain*ng 
the  inverfe  of  that  for  determining  the  centre  of  per-  * 
cuffion  when  the  axis  of  rotation  is  given,  it  is  a  moil  terms, 
intricate  bufmefs  to  convert  the  fteps  of  this  proeefs. 

The  general  method  is  this:  The  momentum  of  a  par¬ 
ticle  A  (fig.  5.)  by  which  it  tends  to  change  the  pofi- 
tiou  of  the  axis  D  <7,  has  for  its  fadlors  A  a  A  /,  and 
A  which  are  its  diflances  from  three  planes  D 
DCO  /?,  andC^x,  given  in  pofition.  The  fum  of 
all  thefe  muft  be  equal  to  nothing,  by  the  compenfa- 
tion  of  pofitive  and  negative  quantities.  We  mull  find 
three  other  planes  (of  which  only  one  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  determined  in  pofition,  being  perpendicular  to 
DCO  «),  fo  fituated  that  the  funis  of  limilar  products 
of  the  diflances  of  the  particles  from  them  may  in  like 
manner  be  equal  to  nothing.  This  is  a  very  intricate 
problem  ;  fo  intricate,  that  mathematicians  have  long 
doubted  and  difputed  about  the  certainty  of  the  folu- 
tions.  Euler,  d'Alembert,  Frifi,  Landen,  and  others, 
have  at  laft  proved,  that  every  body,  however  irregular 
its  fhape,  has  at  leaft  three  axes  palling  through  it* 
centre  of  gravity,  round  which  it  wifi  continue  to  re- 
3  valve 
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station.  vo!ve  while  proceeding  forward,  and  that  thefe  are  at 

■—> -  right  angles  to  each  other ;  and  they  have  given  the 

conditions  which  mail  be  implemented  in  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  thefe  axes.  But  they  {till  leave  us  exceeding¬ 
ly  at  a  lofs  for  means  to  difcover  the  portions  of  the 
axes  of  a  given  body  which  have  thefe  conditions. 

To  folve  this  problem  therefore  in  general  terms, 
would  lead  to  a  difquifition  altogether  difproportioned 
to  our  work.  We  mull  reftrift  ourfelves  to  thofe  forms 
of  body  and  fituations  of  the  point  of  impuliion  which 
admit  of  the  coincidence  of  the  centres  of  ofcillation 
and  percuffion  ;  and  we  mnft  leave  out  the  cafes  where 
the  axis  has  a  motion  in  the  dire&ion  of  its  length  ; 
that  is,  we  (hall  always  fuppofe  the  fpontaneous  axis 
of  converfion  to  have  no  motion.  Thus  we  {hall  com¬ 
prehend  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary  motions,  fimi- 
Iar  to  the  precellion  of  our  equinoctial  points,  and  all  the 
interefting  cafes  of  practical  mechanics.  The  fpecu- 
lative  mathematical  reader  will  fill  up  the  blanks  of  this 
inveftigation  by  confuting  the  writings  of  Euler  and 
D’Alembert  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  Frifi’s  Cofmo- 
graphia,  and  the  papers  of  Mr  Landen,  Mr  Milner,  and 
Mr  Vince,  in  the  Philolophical  TranfaCtions.  But  we 
hope,  by  means  of  a  beautiful  propolition  on  the  com- 
pofition  of  rotatory  motions,  to  enable  every  reader  to 
difcover  the  pofition  of  the  axis  of  progrefiive  rotation 
in  every  cafe  which  may  intereft  him,  without  the 
previous  folution  of  the  intricate  problem  mentioned 
^  above. 

Mode  of  Let  ABPC/>  b  A  (fig.  13.)  be  a  fe&ion  of  a  body 
afeertaining  through  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  fo  formed,  that  the 
i!  in  mod  part  ^]3pc  is  fimilar,  and  fimilarly  placed  with  the 
part  KbpOy  fo  that  the  plane  AC  would  divide  it 
equally.  Let  this  body  be  impelled  at  P  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  HP,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AC.  The  axis 
round  which  it  will  turn  will  be  perpendicular  to  G  *. 
Suppofc  it  at  A.  Then  drawing  AB  and  A  b  to  fimi¬ 
lar  points,  it  is  plain  that  B  b  &  are  equal  and  oppo¬ 
site  ;  thefe  reprefent  the  forces  which  would  raife  or 
lower  one  end  of*  the  axis,  as  lias  been  already  ob- 
ferved.  The  axis  therefore  will  remain  perpendicular 
to  G 

Let  the  body  be  fo  fhaped,  that  if  the  parts  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  point  of  impulfe  t  (the  impulfe  is 
here  fuppofed  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  Ac,  but 
in  this  plane)  are  equal  and* fimilarly  placed;  then  the 
momenta  round  AC  mull  balance  each  other,  and  the 
axis  EE  will  have  no  tendency  to  go  out  of  the  plane 
A  BC  b  A  perpendicular  to  the  impulfe. 

Any  body  wliofe  fhape  has  thefe  two  properties  will 
turn  round  an  axis  peipendieular  to  the  plane  which 
paffes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the.  diredi on  of 
the  impelling  force.  This  condition  is  always  found  m 
the  planets  when  difturbed  by  the  gravitation  to  a  di- 
ftant  planet:  for  they  are  all  figures  of  revolution. 
The  diredion  of  the  diiturbing  or  impelling  force  is  al¬ 
ways  in  a  plane  palling  through  the  axis  and  the  dif- 
turbing  body. 

With  fuch  limitations  therefore  v/e  propofe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problem  : 

94  Let  G  (hg.  14.)  he  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body 
in  free  fpace,  which  is  impelled  by  an  external  force/, 
a&ing  in  the  line  FP,  which  does  not  pafs  through  the 
centre.  Let  m  be  the  number  of  equal  particles  in  the 
fcody,  ox  its  quantity  of  matter.  Let  the  force  f  be. 


interefting 

safes, 


fuch,  that  it  would  communicate  to  the  body  the  rek>-  Rotation* 
city  v  ;  that  is,  would  caufe  the  centre  to  move  with 
the  velocity  v.  It  may  be  exprefTed  by  the  quantity 
of  motion  which  it  produces,  that  is,  by  m  v>  and  it 
would  produce  the  velocity  m  v  on  one  particle.  It  is 
required  to  determine  the  whole  motion,  progrefiive 
and  rotatory,  which  it  will  produce,  and  the  fpace 
which  it  will  deferibe  during  one  turn  round  its  axis. 

Draw  GI  parallel  and  PGC  perpendicular  to  FPf 
and  let  GI  be  taken  for  the  meafure  of  the  progrefiive 
velocity  v. 

It  has  been  demonftrated  that  the  centre  G  will  pro* 
ceed  in  the  direction  GI  with  the  velocity  *v,  and  that 
the  body  will  at  the  fame  time  turn  round  an  axis  palling 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure*, 
every  particle  deferibing  circles  in  parallel  planes  round 
this  axis,  and  with  velocities  of  rotation  proportional 
to  their  diflances  from  it.  There  is  therefore  a  certain 
diftance  GB,  fuch  that  the  velocity  with  which  a  par¬ 
ticle  deferibes  its  circumference  is  equal  to  the  progref- 
five  velocity  v.  Let  BCD  be  this  circumference. 

When  the  particle  deferibing  this  circumference  is  in 
the  line  CGP,  and  in  that  part  of  it  which  lies  beyond 
P  from  G,  its  abfolute  velocity  mufl  be  double  that  of 
the  centre  G  ;  but  when  it  is  in  the  oppofite  point  C* 
its  retrograde  velocity  being  equal  to  the  progrefiive 
velocity  of  the  centre,  it  mu  ft  be  at  reft.  In  every  po* 
fition  of  the  body,  therefore,  that  point  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  circumference  which  is  at  this  extremity  of  the 
perpendicular  drawn  through  the  centre  on  the  line  of 
dire  ion  of  the  impelling  force  is  at  reft.  It  is  at  that 
inftant  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion,  and  the 
ftraight  line  drawn  through  it  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  figure  is  then  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  con¬ 
verfion,  and  every  particle  is  in  a  momentary  ftate  of 
rotation  round  this  axis,  in  diredtions  perpendicular  to 
the  Imes  drawn  to  the  axis  at  right  angles,  and  with* 
velocities  proportional  to  thefe  diftances ;  and  laftly* 
the  body  advances  in  the  direction  GI  through  a  fpace 
equal  to  the  circumference-  BCD,  while  it  makes  one 
turn  round  G. 

Let  A  be  one  of  the  particles  in  the  plane  of  the  fi-  9$, 
gure.  Join  AC,  AG,  AP.  Draw  A  by  A  r,  A  d 
perpendicular  to  CP,  CA,  GA.  The  abfohUe  motion 
A  c  of  A  is  compounded  of  the  progrefiive  motion  A  b 
common- to  the  whole  !>oc5y  and  equal  to  GI,  and  the 
motion  A  d  of  rotation  round  the  centre  of  gravity  G. 
Therefore  fince  A  b  is  equal  to  and  A  c  is  the  dia¬ 
gonal  of  a  parallelogram  given  both  in  fpecies  and 
magnitude,  it  is  alfo  given,  and  (as  appears  alfo  from 
the  reafoning  in  art.  85.)  it  is  to  GI  as  CA  to  CG. 

By  the  application  of  the  force  m  v  in  the  diredlion 
FP,  every  particle  of  the  body  is  dragged  out  of  its 
place,  and  exerts  a  refiftance  equal  to  the  motion  which 
it  acquires.  A  part  of  this- force,  which  we  may  call 
m  vy  is  employed  in  communicating  the  motion  A  c  t€> 

A...  Therefore  m  Vy  which  we  have,  and,  from  what  has 
beem  lately  fiiown,  CG  -  CA  =  GI :  c9 

v-CA 

and  therefore  A  c  =  B lit  farther  (agreeably  to  » 

what  was  demonftrated  in  art.  16.)  we  have  CP  :  CA. 

•y.CA 

zz  A  c :  m  v9  zz  ~qq.  :  m  v>  therefore  m  v  =s.- 
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Therefore  the  whole  force  employed  in  com-  rjng 


7  rot 

When  the  fpace  S  which  a  body  defcribes  dn-  Rotation, 
one  rotation  has  been  obferved,  we  can  difcover 


CG-CP’ 

'municatiwg  to  each  particle  the  motion  it  really  acquires,"  the  point  of  impulfe  by  which  a  Angle  force  may  have 

afted  in  producing  both  the  motions  of  progreflion 


*°3 


v.CA* 


or  m  v,  is  equal  to  the  fluent  of  the  quantity 'gJTpQ 

<v.fCA  2 

or  m  v  —  CP  CG*  w.CP.CG  —  /CA 2,  which  by 

23.  is  equal  to  /GA2+w.CG2.  Therefore  we 
ttz.CG.CG  ~~  AGA2,  or  77z.GP.CG 


art 

have 


is 

w.CP.CG- 


=/GA%  and  finally,  CG 

7?/»  VX  f 


3.  PC  is  equal  to 


m.GP* 


for 


we 


have  /PA2  rr 
/  PA*  ___  /G  A* 


i.GP-^.GP 


/G  A2+  m.GP*.  Therefore 
177.  GP 2 

+  ^GF*  =  +  GP,  =  CP. 

4.  If  the  point  C  is  the  centre  of  impulfion  of  the 
fame  body,  P  will  be  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  conver- 


fion  (fee  art.  41 ) 

5.  A  foice  equal  and  oppofite  to  m  77,  or  to /,  applied 
at  G,  will  flop  the  progreflive  motion,  but  will  make 
no  change  in  the  rotation  ;  but  if  it  be  applied  at  P, 
it  will  flop  all  motion  both  progreflive  and  rotatory.  If 
applied  between  P  and  G,  it  will  flop  the  progreflive 
motion,  but  will  leave  fome  motion  of  rotation.  If  ap¬ 
plied  .beyond  Pit  will  leave  a  rotation  in  the  oppofite 
direction.  If  applied  beyond  G,  or  between  G  and 
C,  it  will  increafe  the  rotation.  All  this  will  be  eafi- 
iy  conceived  by  refledling  on  its  effedt  on  the  body  at 
reft. 

6.  A  whirling  body  which  has  no  progreflive  motion 
cannot  have  been  brought  into  this  ftate  by  the  adiion 
of  a  Angle  force.  It  may  have  been  put  into  this  con¬ 
dition  by  the  flmultaneous  operation  of  two  equal  and 
oppofite  forces.  The  equality  and  oppofition  of  the 
forces  is  neceflary  for  flopping  all  progreflive  motion. 

^  If  one  of  them  lias  adbed  at  the  centre,  the  rotatory 
motion  has  been  the  efFedt  of  the  other  only.  If  they 
have  adled  on  oppofite  fides,  they  confpired  with  each 
other  in  producing  the  rotation  ;  but  have  oppofed  each 
other  if  they  adled  on  oppofite  fides. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  plain  that  a  motion  of  rotation, 
together  with  a  progreflive  motion  of  the  centre  in  the 
dirediion  of  the  axis,  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
the  attion  of  a  Angle  force. 


and  rotation : 

VGA* 


for 


cg=4 


and  GP =zJ~~ 


/  GA1 
ra.CG  1 


m.S 


Now  fchc  form  of  the  body  gives  us/G43,  and  the 
tpofition  of  the  impelling  force  gives  usw.GP-  There¬ 
fore  we  can  compute  the  value  of  CG  ;  and  if  ^  be  the 
periphery  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  unity,  we  have 
ar.CG  equal  to  the  fpace  which  the  body  mu  ft  deferibe 
dn  the  direction  GI,  while  it  makes  one  rotation  round 
♦its  axis. 

Cor .  1 .  The  angular  velocity,  that  is,  the  number  of 
turns  or  the  number  of  degrees  which  one  of  the  radii 
will  make  in  a  given  time,  is  proportional  to  the  im¬ 
pelling  force  :  for  the  length  of  CG  depends  only  on 
the  form  of  the  body  and  the  fituation  of  the  point  of 
impullion  ;  while  the  time  of  deferibing  /T  times  this 
length  is  inverfely  as  the  force. 

2.  The  angular  velocity  with  any  given  force  is  as 
-GP :  for  CG,  and  confequently  the  circumference 
jr.CG,  deferibed  during  one  turn,  is  inverfely  as  GP. 

/PA2 


In  this  manner  we  can  tell  the  diftances  from  the  Applicate 
centre  at  which  the  fun  and  planets  may  have  received0! thisdoc. 
the  Angle  impulfes  which  gave  them  both  their  motions  [™c  to  thc 
of  revolution  in  their  orbits  and  rotation  round  their 


axes. 


motions. 


It  was  found  (art.  40./)  that  the  diftance  OG  of 
the  centre  of  ofcillation  or  percuflion  "of  a  fphere 
Twinging  round  the  fixed  point  C  from  its  centre  G» 
is  f  of  the  third  proportional  to  CG,  and  the  radius 

RG 2 

of  the  fphere,  or  that  O  G  =  £  Suppofing  the 


planets  to  be  homogeneous  and  fpherical,  and  calling 
the  radius  of  the  planet  r,  and  the  radius  of  its  orbit 
R,  the  time  of  a  rotation  round  its  axis  /,  and  the  time 
of  a  revolution  in  its  orbit  T,  and  making  1  :  *■  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  radius  to  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  we  fliall  have 


yr  R  for  the  circumference  of  the  orbit,  and  ■*  R 


for 


the  arch  of  this  circumference  deferibed  during  one  ro¬ 
tation  round  the  axis.  This  i§  S  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  formula.  Then,  diminifhing  this  in  the  ratio  of 


the  circumference  to  radius,  we  .obtain 
2  T 


CG  -  R  — > 


and  OG  = 

VGA 


m.  S 


t  cg’  —  7  nr- 

and  eafier  obtained. 


This  is  equivalent  to 


This  gives  us  G  v 

For  the  Earth  2= 

r 

*57 

Moon 

r 

555 

Mars 

r 

*95 

Jupiter 

r 

2~8i75 

Saturn 

r 

J>  nearly. 


2,588  J 

We  have  not  data  for  determining  this  for  the  fun. 
But  the  very  circumftance  of  his  having  a  rotation  in 


27d  7h  47'  makes  it  very  probable  that  he,  with  all  his 


attending  planets,  is  alfo  moving  forward  in  the  cele- 
ftial  fpaces,  perhaps  round  fome  centre  of  ftill  more  ge¬ 
neral  and  extenfive  gravitation  :  for  the  perfed  oppo¬ 
fition  and  equality  of  two  forces,  neceflary*  for  giving  a 
rotation  without  a  progreflive  motion,  has  the  odds 
againft  it  of  infinity  to  unity.  This  corroborates  the 
conjectures  of  philofophers,  and  the  obfervations  of 
Herfchel  and  other  allronomers,  who  think  that  the  fo- 
lar  fyflem  is  approaching  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
in  which  the  conftellation  Aquila  is  fituated. 

8.  As  in  the  communication  of  progreflive  motion 
among  bodies,  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  is  preferved 
before  and  after  colliflon*  fo  in  the  communication  of  row 
4  *  tatio® 


ROT 
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ration,  tatlon  among  whirling  bodies  the  quantity  of  rotatory 
momentum  is  preferred.  This  appears  from  the  general 
tenor  of  our  formulae  :  for  if  we  fuppofe  a  body  turn¬ 
ing  round  an  axis  palling  through  its  centre,  without 
any  progrefiive  motion,  we  mud;  fuppofe  that  the  force 
m  v ,  which  put  it  in  motion,  has  been  oppofed  by  an 
equal  and  oppofite  force.  Let  this  be  fuppofed  to 
have  a&ed  on  the  centre.  Then  the  whole  rotation 
has  been  the  effeft  of  the  other  a&ing  at  fome  diftance 
GP  from  the  centre.  Its  momentum  is  mv.GF.  Had 
it  a&ed  alone,  it  would  have  produced  a  rotation  com¬ 
pounded  with  a  progrefiive  motion  of  the  centre  with 
the  velocity  v  ;  and  the  body  acquires  a  momentary 
fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion  at  the  diftance  GC  from 
the  centre  of  gravity.  The  abfolute  velocity  AC  of 
.  .  .  «n.AC  .  .  <i>.  A  C 5 


any  particle  is  ~~qq‘ 


its  momentum  is 


and  the  fum  of  all  the  momenta  is 
v/AC- 


GC 

yv  ac* 

CG  ’ 


or 


CG 


' ,  and  this  is  equal  to  m  u.GP.  But  when  the 


progrefiive  motion  is  Hopped,  A  by  which  was  a  confti- 
tuent  of  the  abfolute  motion  of  A,  is  annihilated,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  motion  A  d  of  rotation  round 
G.  But  the  triangles  dAc  and  GAC  were  demon- 
ft rated  (n°  81.)  to  be  fimilar;  and  therefore  AC  :  Ad 
=  CA  :  GA.  Therefore  the  abfolute  velocity  of  the 
particle,  while  turning  round  the  quiefcent  centre  of 

v.GA  .  .  v.GA 2 

gravity  G,  is  ~~qq  5  lts  momentum  is  — qq~  > 

.  vfGA 

fum  of  all  the  momenta  is  — qq“"  5  anc*  this  is  (till 

equal  to  m  v.  Obferve,  that  now  GC  is  not  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  centre  of  converfion  from  the  centre  of 
gravity,  becaufe  there  is  now  no  fuch  thing  as  the  fpon¬ 
taneous  axis  of  converfion,  or  rather  it  coincides  with 
the  axis  of  rotation.  GC  is  the  diftance  from  the 
centre  of  a  particle  whofe  velocity  of  rotation  is  equal 
to  v. 

Now  let  the  body  be  changed,  either  by  a  new  dif- 
tribution  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  addition  or  abftradtion 
of  matter,  or  by  both  ;  and  let  the  fame  force  m  v  adt 
at  the  fame  diftance  GP  from  the  centre.  We  ftiall 
* v/GA 2 

ft  ill  have  m  v.G  P  =  — GC~  »  anc*  therefore  the  fum 

of  the  momenta  of  the  particles  of  the  whirling  body 
is  ftill  the  fame,  viz.  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the 
force  m  v  afting  by  the  lever  GP.  If  therefore  a  free 
body  has  been  turning  round  its  centre  of  gravity,  and 
has  the  diftribution  of  its  parts  fuddenly  changed  (the 
centre  however  remaining  in  the  fame  place),  or  has  a 
quantity  of  matter  fuddenly  added  or  taken  away,  it 
will  turn  with  luch  an  angular  velocity  that  the  fum  of 
the  momenta  is  the  fame' as  before. 

ppKcation  ^e  ^ave  ^een  Part^cu^ar  on  this  fubjeft,  becaufe 
the  pro*  it  affedls  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  precefiion  of 
etnof  the  the  equinoxes ;  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  folution  of  it  is 
eceflion  erroneous  on  account  of  his  miftake  in  this  particular. 
ies computes  the  velocity  with  which  a  quantity  of 
matter  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  terreftrial  fpheroid 
over  the  infcribed  fphcre  would  perform  its  librations, 
if  detached  from  the  fpherical  nucleus.  He  then  fup- 
pofes  it  fuddenly  to  adhere  to  the  fphere,  and  to  drag 
it  into  the  fame  libratory  motion  j  and  he  computes  the 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II. 


•V  *  y3  y 


is  the  fluent,  or  the  momentum  of  the  whole 


circle ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  momentum  of  the  circle 
DD'. 
v  *  yA : 


4  * 


is  the  fluxion  of  the  momentum  of  the  he- 


mifphere  ;  for  B  b  ==  and  this  fraction  is  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  flice  d  DD'  dr. 

y 7  =  o'  — x2,  andy4  =  a*  —  2  a%  x2  +  x4.  There- 

V  7T  #  # 

fore  - X  (a4  x  —  2  a7  x2x  +  x4  *  )  is  the  fluxion  of 

2  a  v  ' 

the  momentum  of  the  whole  fphere.  Of  this  the  fluent 

v  * 

for  the  fegments  whofe  heights  are  CB,  or  is 
la'x1  xs 

Let  x  become  a,  and  we  have  for  the  momentum  of 
the  whole  fphere  —  (as  —  y  as  +  f  ar> •),  =  v  *  f  ~ — 1 


“  + 


*  \  _ 

-  1  IS  V  ' 

1°) 


Let  us  fuppofe  that  this  rotation  has  been  produced 
by  the  action  of  a  force  m  u ;  that  is,  a  force  which 
.would  CQiBmunicate  the  velocity  u  to  the  whole  matter 

3  U  of 


xo8 


libration  of  the  whole  mafs,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  Rotation* 
the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  libratory  fpheroid  is  the  ^ 

fame  with  the  previous  quantity  of  motion  of  the  libra- 
ting  redundant  ring  or  (hell ;  whereas  he  ftiould  have 
computed  it  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  was  the  quantity 
of  momenta  that  remained  unchanged. 

1  he  fame  thing  obtains  in  rotations  round  fixed  axes, 
as  appears  by  the  perfeft  famenefs  of  the  formulae  for 
both  claffes  of  motions. 

This  law,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Leibnitzians, 
we  might  call  the  confervatio  moment orumy  makes  it  of 
importance  to  have  expreflions  of  the  value  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  momenta  in  fuch  cafes  as  moft  frequently 
occur.  The  moft  frequent  is  that  of  a  fphere  or  fphe¬ 
roid  in  rotation  round  an  axis  or  an  equatorial  diame¬ 
ter  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  neceflfary  for  the  folution 
of  the  problem  of  the  precefiion  of  the  equinoxes.  See 
Precession,  n°  33. 

#  Let  AP  ap  (fig.  15.)  be  a  fphere  turning  round  the 
diameter  P py  and  let  DD',  dd’  be  two  circles  parallel  to 
the  equator  A  a ,  very  near  each  other,  comprehending 
between  them  an  elementary  fiice  of  the  fphere.  Let 
CA  be  =  CB  =  x,  and  BD  y,  and  let  *  be  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  1.  Laftly, 
let  the  velocity  of  the  point  A  be  v.  Then 
y  . 

v  J  is  the  velocity  at  the  diftance  y  from  the  axis,  * y 

is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  circumference  whofe 
radius  is  y  ;  for  it  is  the  length  of  that  circumference 
when  expanded. 

V  *  y2  u  y 

or  ~  x  ^  is  the  quantity  of  motion  in  this 

circumference  turning  round  the  axis  P p . 

v  *y3  .  , 

“  is  the  momentum  of  the  fame  circumference. 

is  the  fluxion  of  the  momentum  of  the  circle 

whofe. radius  is  y,  turning  in  its  own  plane  round  the 
axis. 

<v  *  y* 
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Rotation,  of  the  fphere,  had  It  afted  in  a  direftion  paffing  through 

v — v -  its  centre  ;  and  let  us  fuppofe  that  this  force  afted  on 

the  equatorial  point  A  at  right  angles  to  AC  .  Its  mo* 
mentum  is  m  u  a ,  and  this  is  equal  to  v  *  T4r  a 4.  Alfo, 
we  know  that  m  =  |  -  a1 .  Therefore  we  have  u  .  j- 

t  r  v  -tt  *  a*>  T  “  —  tt  v>  ant^  f  =  r  “• 

Let  EPQ  p  be  an  oblate  fpheroid  whofe  femi-axis 
PC  is  a,  and  equatorial. radius  EC  is  b,  and  let  v  be  the 
velocity  on  the  equator  of  the  mfciibed  fphere.  Then 
fince  the  momentum  of  the  whirling  circle  DD  is 

v  T  the  momenta  of  the  fphere  and  fpheroid  are  in 


110 


\a  .. 

the  quadruplicate  ratio  of  their  equatorial  radii ;  and 
therefore  that  of  the  whole  fpheroid  is  4r  »  ^  And 
if  w  be  the  velocity  at  E  correfponding  to  the  velocity 

v  at  A,  fo  that  w  =  -  v,  we  have  the  momentum  of 


in 


the  fpheroid,  expreffed  in  terms  of  the  equatorial  velo¬ 
city  at  the  furface,  Tr  P  a  *w 

If  the  fame  force  mu  be  made  to  a£l  in  the  fame 
manner  at  E,  its  momentum  mu  b  is  -=  4?  a<w>  and 

l  e  mu  v  w 

w  =  — —71-  .  Therefore  the  angular  velocities  T* 
4  *  b  a  "  a  u 

which  the  fame  force  mu  ading  at  A  or  E  will  produce 


15  m  u  l $mu 

in  the  fphere  and  the  fpheroid,  are  as  T  a  ~  and^~^  -  * 


b'a 


m 


that  is,  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  equatorial  diameter 
b  to  the  polar  axis  a 

Laftly,  if  the  oblate  fpheroid  is  made  to  turn  round 
an  equatorial  diameter  palling  through  C  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  it  is  plain  that  every  fe£ion 
parallel  to  the  meridian  EPQj>  is  an  ellipfe  fimilar  to 
this  meridian.  If  this  ellipfe  differs  very  little  from  the 
infcribed  circle,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  earth  in  the  problem 
of  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  the  momentum  of 
each  ellipfe  may  be  conlidered  as  equal  to  that  of  a  circle 
of  the  farfie  area,  or  whofe  diameter  is  a  mean  propor¬ 
tional  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  of  the 
fpheroid.  This  radius  is  to  the  radius  of  the  circum- 
fcribed  circle  as  s/Ta  to  b .  Therefore  the  momenta 
of  the  fe&ion  of  the  fpheroid  and  of  the  circumfcribed 
fphere  are  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  b1  ax  to  b 4,  or  of  az 
to  b 2.  And  if  the  velocity  in  the  equator  of  this  cir¬ 
cumfcribed  fphere  be  called  the  momentum  of  the 
fphere  is  T4r  *  b 4  w ;  and  therefore  that  of  the  fpheroid 
is  t  tf-  az  <wy  agreeably  to  what  was  alTumed  in  the 
article  Precession,  n°  33. 

This  value  of  the  momentum  of  a  fpheroid  round  an 
equatorial  diameter  is  only  a  very  eafy  approximation  ; 
an  exa£  value  may  be  obtained  by  an  infinite  feries. 
The  whole  matter  of  the  fpheroid  may  be  confidered  as 
uniformly  diftributed  on  the  furface  of  a  limilar  fpheroid 
whofe  diameter  is  =  yG  of  the  diameter  of  the  fphe¬ 
roid.  It  will  have  the  fame  momentum,  becaufe  a  tri¬ 
angle  in  one  of  the  ellipfes,  having  an  elementary  arch 
of  the  circumference  for  its  bafe,  and  the  centre  of 
the  ellipfe  for  its  vertex,  has  its  centre  of  gyration 
diftant  from  the  vertex  */\  the  length  of  the  radius 
of  the  ellipfe,  and  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  find¬ 
ing  the  fum  of  thefe  lines.  But  even  when  the  feries 
for  this  fum  involves  the  3d  power  of  the  eccentricity, 
it  is  not  more  exa£  than  the  above  approximation. 

A  fimilar  propofitipn  may  be  obtained  for  a  prolate 
fpheroid  vibrating  round  an  equatorial  diameter,  and 
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applied  to  the  conje&ural  fhape  of  the  moon,  for  ex*  Rotttiaa, 
plaining  her  ofcillations.  — v— J 

The  reader  mull  have  obferved  that  the  preceding 
difquifitions  refer  to  tliofe  motions  only  which  refult  t0ry  mo. 
from  the  a&ion  of  external  forces  and  to  the  date  oftionsac- 
incipient  motion.  All  circular  motions,  fuch  as  thofe  companies 
of  rotation,  are  accompanied  by  centrifugal  forces.  A  f?  Jji?!!1* 

central  force  is  neceffary  for  retaining  every  particle  in  6 
its  circular  path  ;  fuch  forces  mud  therefore  be  excited 
in  the  body,  and  can  arife  only  from  the  forces  of  co- 
hefion  by  which  its  particles  are  held  together.  Thefe 
forces  are  mutual,  equal,  and  oppofite  ;  and  as  much  as 
a  particle  A  (fig.  5.)  is  retained  by  a  force  in  the  di¬ 
rection  A  a  of  the  line  which  connects  it  with  the  fix* 
ed  axis  D  d ,  or  in  the  diie&ion  AG  (fig.  10.),  which 
connects  it  with  the  progreflive  axis;  fo  much  mufl  the 
point 'a  of  the  axis  D  d  be  urged  in  the  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion  a  A,  or  fo  much  mnftthe  whole  body  be  urged  in 
the  direction  GA.  Every  point  therefore  of  the  axis 
D  dy  or  of  the  axis  through  G  in  fig.  10.  is  carried  in 
a  variety  of  directions  perpendicular  to  itfelf.  Thefe 
forces  may  or  may  not  balance  each  other.  If  this  ba¬ 
lance  obtains  with  refpedt  to  the  fixed  axis,  its  fupports 
will  fuftain  no  preflure  but  what  arifesfrom  the  external 
force;  if  not,  one  fupport  will  be  more  preffed  than  the 
other;  and  if  both  were  removed,  the  axis  would  change 
its  pofition.  The  fame  mu  ft  be  affirmed  of  the  axis 
through  G  in  fig.  10.  This,  having  no  fupport,  mult 
change  its  pofition. 

And  thus  it  may  happen,  that  the  axis  of  rotation 
paffing  through  G  which  has  been  determined  by  the 
preceding  difquifitions,  is  not  permanent  either  in  refpedt 
of  the  body,  or  in  refpeCt  of  abfolute  fpace.  Thefe 
two  rotations  are  effentially  different.  The  way  to  con¬ 
ceive  both  is  this.  Suppofe  a  fpherical  furface  deferi- 
bed  round  the  body,  having  its  centre  in  the  centre  of 
gravity;  and  fuppofe  this  furface  to  revolve  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  forward  along  with  the  body  :  in  fhort,  let  it  be 
conceived  as  an  immaterial  furface  attached  to  the  body. 

The  axis  of  rotation  will  pafs  through  this  furface  in 
two  points  which  we  fhall  call  its  poles.  Now,  we  fay 
that  the  axis  is  permanent  with  refpe&  to  the  body 
when  it  has  always  the  fame  poles  in  this  fpherical  fur¬ 
face.  Suppofe  another  fpherical  furface  deferibed  round 
the  fame  centre,  and  that  this  furface  alfo  accompanies 
the  body  in  all  its  progreflive  motion,  but  does  not  turn 
with  it.  The  axis  is  permanent  with  refpeft  to  abfo¬ 
lute  fpace  when  it  has  always  the  fame  poles  in  this  fur¬ 
face  :  it  is  evident  that  thefe  two  fa£s  are  not  infepa- 
rable.  A  boy’s  top  fpins  on  the  fame  point  and  the 
fame  corporeal  axis,  while,  towards  the  end  of  its  mo¬ 
tion,  we  obferve  it  dire&ing  this  round  and  round  to 
different  quarters  of  the  room.  \nd  when  we  make 
an  egg  or  a  lemon  fpin  with  great  rapidity  on  its  fide 
on  a  level  table,  we  fee  it  gradually '‘rife  up,  till  it  ftand 
quite  on  end,  fpinning  all  the  while  round  an  axis  point¬ 
ing  to  the  zenith. 

This  change  in  the  pofition  of  the  axis  is  produced 
by  the  unbalanced  aftions  of  the  centrifugal  forces  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  particles.  Suppofe  two  equal  balls  A  and 
B  ( fig.  1 6. )  conne&ed  by  an  inflexible  rod  whofe  middle 
point  is  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balls.  This 
fyftem  may  be  made  to  turn  round  the  material  axis  Dd, 

A  deferibing  the  circle  AEF  and  B  deferibing  the 
circle  BHKB.  The  rod  AB  may  alfo  be  conceived 
6  as 
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|  stitoin.  as  moveable  round  the  point  G  by  means  of  a  pin  at 
,  n*gkt  angles  to  thea  axis.  Suppofe  the  balls  palling 

through  the  fituations  A  and  B ;  their  centrifugal  forces 
urge  them  at  the  fame  time  in  the  directions  CA  and 
OB,  which  impulfions  confpire  to  make  the  connecting 
rod  recede  from  both  ends  of  the  axis  D  d .  And  thus 
the  balls,  inftead  of  defcribing  parallel  circles  round  this 
axis,  will  defcribe  parallel  fpirals,  gradually  opening  the 
angles  DGA,  d  GB  more  and  more,  till  the  balls  ac¬ 
quire  the  pofition  *  £  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  They 
will  not  flop  there,  for  each  came  into  that  pofition 
with  an  oblique  motion.  They  will  pafs  it ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  refiftance  of  the  air  and  the  friCtion  of 
the  joint  at  G,  they  would  go  on  till  the  ball  A  came 
to  defcribe  the  circle  BHK,  and  the  ball  B  to  defcribe 
the  circle  AEF.  The  centrifugal  forces  will  now  have 
exhaufled  by  oppofition  all  the  motions  which  they  had 
acquired  during  their  paflage  from  the  pofition  AB  to 
the  pofition  and  now  they  will  again  defcribe  fpi¬ 
rals  gradually  opening,  and  then  contradling,  till  the 
balls  arrive  at  their  original  pofition  AB,  when  the  pro- 
cefs  will  begin  again.  Thus  they  will  continue  a  kind 
of  ofcillating  rotation. 

U6  Thus  the  axis  is  continually  changing  with  refpeCf 
to  the  fyftem  of  balls ;  but  it  is  fixed  in  refpeCt  to  ab- 
folute  fpace,  becaufe  the  axis  D  d  is  fupported.  It  does 
not  yet  appear  that  it  has  any  tendency  to  change  its 
pofition,  becaufe  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  balls 
is  completely  yielded  to  by  the  joint  at  G.  The  mate¬ 
rial  axis  has  indeed  fuftained  no  change  ;  but  the  real 
axis,  or  mathematical  line  round  which  the  rotation  was 
going  on  every  moment,  has  been  continually  fhifting 
its  place.  This  is  not  fo  obvious,  and  requires  a  more 
■attentive  confideration.  To  (how  accurately  the  gra¬ 
dual  change  of  pofition  of  the  real  axis  of  rotation 
would  require  a  long  difcufiion.  We  (hall  content 
ourfelves  with  exhibiting  a  cafe  where^  the  pofition  of 
the  momentary  axis  is  unqueftionably  different  from 
D  d,  which  we  may  fuppofe  horizontal. 

Take  the  balls  in  the  pofition  «  They  came  into 
this  pofition  with  a  fpiral  motion,  and  therefore  each 
of  them  was  moving  obliquely  to  the  tangents 
to  the  circle  fuppofe  in  the  directions 

They  are  therefore  moving  round  the  centre  G  in  a 
plane  6  <*  £  inclined  to  the  plane  <p*Pr  of  the  circle 
tti'fie.  The  momentary  axis  of  rotation  is  therefore 
perpendicular  to  this  oblique  plane,  and  therefore  does 
not  coincide  with  D  d. 

I'theeva-  We  cannot  enter  upon  the  inveftigation  of  this  eva- 
t.tion  of  gation  of  the  axis,  although  the  fubjedf  is  both,  cu- 
taxb.  rious  and  important  to  the  fpeculative  mathematicians. 
A  knowledge  of  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  a  complete 
folution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  precefilon.  But 
when  treating  that  article,  we  contented  ourfelves  with 
fhowing  that  the  evagation  which  obtains  in  this  natu¬ 
ral  phenomenon  is  fo  exceedingly  minute,  that  although 
multiplied  many  thoufands  of  times,  it  would  efcape 
the  nicelt  obfervations  of  modern  aflronomers;  and  that 
it  is  a  tiling  which  does  not  accumulate  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  limit,  much  too  fmall  for  obfervation,  and  then 
diminifhes  again,  and  is  periodical.  Euler,  D’Alem¬ 
bert,  Frifi,  and  De  la  Grange,  have  fhown  the  momen¬ 
tary  pofition  of  the  real  variable  axis  correfponding 
to  any  given  time  ;  and  Landen  has  with  great  inge¬ 
nuity  and  elegance  connected  tliefe  momentary  pofi* 


fitions,  and  given  the  whole  paths  of  evagation.  Mr  Rotation. 
Segnor  was,  we  believe,  the  firft  who  ftiowed  (in  a  ““ 
Differtation  De  Motu  Turltnum ,  Halle,  1 7 55),  that  in 
every  body  there  were  at  leaft  three  lines  paffing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  forming  the  folid  angle  of  a  cube,  round  which 
the  centrifugal  forces  were  accurately  balanced,  and 
therefore  a  rotation  begun  round  either  of  thefe  three 
lines  would  be  continued,  and  they  are  permanent 
axes  of  rotation.  Albert  Euler  gave  the  firft  de- 
inonftration  in  1760,  and  fince  that  time  the  invefti¬ 
gation  of  thefe  axes  has  been  extended  and  improved 
by  the  different  authors  already  named.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  fubjedl ;  and  we  recommend  the  fyn- 
thetical  inveftigation  by  Frifi  in  his  Cofmographia  as  the 
fitteft  for  inftrudling  a  curious  reader  to  whom  the  fub- 
je£t  is  new.  We  fhall  conclude  this  differtation  with 
a  beautiful  theorem,  the  enunciation  of  which  we  owe 
to  P.  Frifi,  which  has  amazingly  improved  the  whole 
theory,  and  gives  cafy  and  elegant  folutions  of  the 
moft  difficult  problems.  It  is  analogous  to  the  great 
theorem  of  the  compofition  of  motions  and  forces.  ITg 

If  a  body  turns  round  an  axis  AGa  (fig.  17.)  paf-p,  Frifis 
ling  through  its  centre  of  gravity  G  with  the  angular  theorem, 
velocity  0 ,  while  this  axis  is  carried  round  another 
axis  B Gb  with  the  angular  velocity  by  and  if  GD  be 
taken  to  GK  as  a  to  b  (the  points  B  and  E  being  ta¬ 
ken  on  that  fide  of  the  centre  where  they  are  moving 
towards  the  fame  fide  of  the  plane  of  the  figure),  and 
the  line  DE  be  drawn,  though  the  whole  and  every 
particle  of  the  body  will  be  in  a  ftate  of  rotation  round 
a  third  axis  C Gc,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two, 
and  parallel  to  DE,  and  the  angular  velocity  c  round 
this  axis  will  be  to  a  and  to  b  as  DE  is  to  GD  and  to 
GE. 


For,  let  P  be  any  particle  of  the  body,  and  fuppofe 
a  fpherical  furface  to  be  deferibed  round  G  palling 
through  P.  Draw  PR  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  figure.  It  is  evident  that  PR  is  the  common  fee- 
tion  of  the  circle  of  rotation  IPi  round  the  axis  A  a, 
and  the  circle  KP/>  of  rotation  round  the  axis  BA  Let 
I  ?,  lv/>  be  the  diameters  of  thefe  circles  of  rotation, 
F  and  G  their  centres.  Draw  the  radii  PF  and  PO, 
and  the  tangents  PM  and  PN.  Thefe  tangents 
are  in  a  plane  MPN  which  touches  the  fphere  in 
P,  and  cuts  the  plane  of  the  axis  in  a  line  MN,  to 
which  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  G  of  the  fphere 
through  the  point  R  is  perpendicular.  Let  PN  re- 
prefent  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  point  P  round 
the  axis  B£,  and  P /  its  velocity  of  rotation  round  Ac. 
Complete  the  parallelogram  PN//.  Then  P/  is  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  motion  refulting  from  the 
compofition  ol  PN  and  P/.  P /  is  in  the  plane  MPN, 
becaufe  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  is  in  the  plane 
of  its  fides  PN  and  P /. 

Let  perpendiculars /F,  /T,  be  drawn  to  tire  plane 
of  the  axes,  and  the  parallelogram  PN//  will  be  ortlio- 
graphically  proje&ed  on  that  plane,  its  proje&ion  being  a 
parallelogram  RNTF.  (Fhere  falls  on  the  centre  by  acci¬ 
dent).  Draw  the  diagonal  RT.  It  is  evident  that  the 
plane  PR/T  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two  axes, 
becaufe  PR  is  fo.  Therefore  the  compound  motion 
P/  is  in  the  plane  of  a  circle  of  revolution  round  fome 
axis  iituated  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two.  There¬ 
fore  produce  TR,  and  draw  GC  cutting  it  at  right 
3  U  2  angles 
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Rotator,  angles  in  H,  and  let  JLP/  be  the  circle,  and  PH  a  ra- 
dins,  P /  Is  therefore  a  tangent,  and  perpendicular  to 
PH,  and  will  meet  RT  in  fome  point  Qj)f  the  line 
MN.  The  particle  P  is  in  a  ftate  of  rotation  round 
the  axis  CGc,  and  its  velocity  is  to  the  velocities  round 
A  a  or  l&b  as  P t  to  P f  or  PN.  The  triangles  PRN  and 
OFN  are  fimilar.  For  PN  the  tangent  is  perpendicular  to 
the  radius  OP,  and  PR  is  perpendicular  to  ON.  There- 

PR.PN 

fore  OP  :  PN=PR  :  RN,  and  RN=-  pp-  -.  But 

the  velocity  of  P  round  the  axis  R£  is  OP.£.  There- 
PR.OP.£ 

fore  RNrz - - ,  =  PR.£.  In  like  manner  RF 

=  PR.*.  Therefore  RF  :  RN=ra  :  b'=GD  :  GE. 
But  NT  :  RN=fine  NRT  :  fine  NTR,  and  GD  :  GE 
=  fine  GED  :  line  GDE.  Therefore  fine  NRT  : 
fine  NT R  =  fine  GED  :  fine  GDE.  But  RNT=: 
EGD,  for  NR  is  perpendicular  to  EG  and  NT  (be¬ 
ing  parallel  to  IF)  is  perpendicular  to  DG.  There: 
fore  TR  is  perpendicular  to  ED,  and  C c  is  parallel  to 
ED,  and  the  rotation  of  the  particle  P  is  round  an 
axis  parallel  to  ED. 

And  fince  RN,  RF,  RT,  are  as  the  volocities  b,  a, 
r,  round  thefe  different  axes,  and  are  proportional  to 
EG,  DG,  DE,  we  have  c  to  a  or  to  b  as  ED  to  GD 
or  GE,  and  the  propofition  is  demonflrated. 

This  theorem  may  be  thus  expreffed  in  general 
terms. 

.fixprefled  If  a  body  revolves  round  an  axis  palling  through  its 
in  general  centre  of  gravity  with  the  angular  velocity  a ,  while  this 
twrms.  axis  is  carried  round  another  axis,  alfo  pafliog  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  with  the  angular  velocity  b>  thefe 
two  motions  compofe  a  motion  of  every  particle  of  the 
body  round  a  third  axis,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  other 
two,  and  inclined  to  each  of  the  former  axes  in  angles 
whofe  fines  are  inverfely  as  the  angular  velocities  round 
them  ;  and  the  angular  velocity  round  this  new  axis  is 
to  that  round  one  of  the  primitive  axes  as  the  fine  of  in¬ 
clination  of  the  two  primitive  axes  is  to  the  line  of  the 
inclination  of  the  new  axis  to  the  other  primitive  axis. 

When  we  fay  that  we  owe  the  enunciation  of  this 
theorem  to  P.  Frifi,  we  grant  at  the  fame  time  that 
fomething  like  it  has  been  fuppofed  or  affumed  by  other 
authors.  Newton  feems  to  have  confidered  it  as  true, 
and  even  evident,  in  homogeneous  fpheres  ;  and  this  has 
been  tacitly  acquiefced  in  by  the  authors  who  followed 
him  in  the  problem  of  the  preceffion.  Inferior  writers 
have  carelefsly  affumed  it  as  a  truth.  Thus  Nollet, 
Gravefande,  and  others,  in  their  contrivances  for  exhi¬ 
biting  experiments  for  illuftrating  the  compofition  of 
vortices,  proceeded  on  this  affumption.  Even  authors 
of  more  fcrupulous  refearch  have  fatisfied  themfelves 
with  a  very  imperfect  proof.  Thus  Mr  Landen,  in  his 
excellent  differtation  on  rotatory  motion,  Philofophical 
Tranfadlions,  Vol.  LXVII.  contents  himfelf  with  /bow¬ 
ing,  that,  by  the  equality  and  oppofite  dire&ions  of  the 
motions  round  the  axes  A  a  and  B  l,  the  point  C  will 
be  at  reft,  and  from  thence  concludes  that  CGf  will  be 
the  new  axis  of  rotation.  But  this  is  exceedingly  hafty 
(note  alfo,  that  this  differtation  was  many  years  pofte- 
rior  to  that  of  P.  Frifi):  For  although  the  feparate 
motions  of  the  point  C  may  be  equal  and  oppofite,  it 
is  by  no  means  either  a  mathematical  or  -a  mechanical 
confequence  that  the  body  will  turn  round  the  axis  C  c . 


In  order  that  the  point  C  may  remain  at  reft,  it  is  ne-  Rotation, 
cefiary  that  all  tendencies  to  motion  be  annihilated  :  i,mv— 
this  is  not  even  thought  of  in  making  the  affumption. 

Frifi  has  fhowu,  that  in  the  motion  of  every  particle 
round  the  axis  C  r,  there  is  involved  a  motion  round  the 
two  axes  A  a  and  B  b ,  with  the  velocities  a  and  b  ;  and 
it  is  a  confequence  of  this,  and  of  this  only,  that  the 
impulfes  which  would  feparately  produce  the  rotations 
of  every  particle  round  A  a  and  B  b  will,  either  in  fuc- 
ceffion  or  in  conjunction,  produce  a  rotation  round  Cr. 
Moreover,  Mr  Landen’s  not  having  attended  to  this, 
has  led  him,  as  we  imagine,  into  a  miftake  refpeCling 
the  velocity  with  which  the  axis  changes  its  pofition  ; 
and  though  his  procefs  exhibits  the  path  of  evagatioir 
with  accuracy,  we  apprehend  that  it  does  not  afiign  the 
true  times  of  the  axes  arriving  at  particular  points  of 
this  path. 

It  follows  from  this  propofition,  that  if  every  par-^ ,c!u{Lii 
tide  of  a  body,  whether  folid  or  fluid,  receives  in  one  deduced 
inflant  a  feparate  impulfe,  competent  to  the  production  from  this 
of  a  motion  of  the  particle  round  an  axis  with  a  cer- ProP°fdon* 
tain  angular  velocity,  and  another  impulfe  competent  to 
the  production  of  a  motion  round  another  axis  with  a 
certain  velocity,  the  combined  effeCt  of  all  thefe  impul- 
fions  will  be  a  motion  of  the  whole  fyftem  round  a  third 
axis  given  in  pofition,  with  an  angular  velocity  which  is 
alfo  given  :  and  this  motion  will  obtain  without  any  fe- 
paration  or  difunion  of  parts  ;  for  we  fee  that  a  mo¬ 
tion  round  two  axes  conftitute  a  motion  round  a  third 
axis  in  every  particle,  arid  no  feparation  would  take 
place  although  the  fyftem  were  incoherent  like  a  maf3 
of  fand,  except  by  the  aCtion  of  the  centrifugal  forces 
arifing  from  rotation.  Mr  Simpfon  therefore  erred  in 
his  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  preceffion,  by  fuppo- 
fing  another  force  neceffary  for  enabling  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  fpheroid  to  accompany  the  equator  when 
difplaced  from  its  former  fituation.  The  very  force 
which  makes  the  difplacement  produces  the  accompa¬ 
niment,  as  far  as  it  obtains,  which  we  fhall  fee  prefent- 
ly  is  not  to  the  extent  that  Mr  Simpfon  and  other 
authors  who  treat  this  problem  have  fuppofed. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  if  a  body  be  turning  round  any  12* 
axis,  and  every  particle  in  one  inflant  get  an  impulfe 
precifely  fuch  as  is  competent  to  produce  a  given  an¬ 
gular  velocity  round  another  axis,  the  body  will  turn 
round  a  third  axis  given  in  pofition,  with  a  given  an¬ 
gular  velocity :  for  it  is  indifferent  (as  it  is  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  compofition  of  motion)  whether  the  forces  a 61 
011  a  particle  at  once  or  in  fucceffion.  The  final  mo¬ 
tion  is  the  fame  both  in  refpe<ft  of  direction  and  velo¬ 
city. 

Eaftly,  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  rotation  round  uj 
an  axis  by  the  a&ion  of  an  impulfe  on  one  part  of  it, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  or  afterwards,  gets  an  impulfe  on 
any  part  which,  alone,  would  have  produced  a  certain 
rotation  round  another  axis,  the  effedl  of  the  combined 
anions  will  be  a  rotation  round  a  third  axis,  in  terms  of 
this  propofition  ;  for  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  mo¬ 
tion  round  an  axis,  not  by  the  fimultaneous  impulfe  of 
the  precifely  competent  force  on  each  particle,  but  by 
an  impulfe  on  one  part,  there  has  been  propagated  to  every 
particle  (by  means  of  the  connecting  forces)  an  impulfe 
precifely  competent  to  produce  the  motion  which  the 
particle  really  acquires  ;  and  when  a  rigid  body,  aL- 
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Rotation,  ready  turning  round  an  axis  A  a  (fig.  17.),  receives  an 
-v"— "  impulfe  which  makes  it  adlually  turn  round  another 
axis  C  c ,  there  has  been  propagated  to  each  particle  a  force 
precifely  competent  to  produce,  not  the  motion,  but  the 
change  of  motion  which  takes  place  in  that  particle, 
that  is,  a  force  which,  when  compounded  with  the  in¬ 
herent  force  of  its  primitive  motion,  produces  the  new 
motion  ;  that  is  (by  this  theorem),  a  force  which  atone 
would  have  caufed  it  to  turn  round  a  third  axis  B  b , 
with  a  rotation  making  the  other  conffituent  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  rotation  round  C  c.  » 

This  mult  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  molt  important 
proportions  in  dynamics,  and  gives  a  great  extenlion  to 
the  dodtrine  of  the  compofition  of  motion.  We  fee  that 
rotations  are  compounded  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
motions,  and  it  is  extremely  eafy  to  difcover  the  com¬ 
pofition.  We  have  only  to  fuppofe  a  fphere  defcribed 
round  the  centre  of  the  body  ;  and  the  equator  of  this 
fphere  correfponding  to  any  primitive  pofition  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  gives  us  the  direction  and  velocity  of 
the  particles  fituated  in  it.  Let  another  great  circle 
cut  this  equator  in  any  point  ;  it  will’  be  the  equator 
of  another  rotation.  Set  off  an  arch  of  each  from  the 
point  of  interfe&ion,  proportional  to  the  angular  velo¬ 
city  of  each  rotation,  and  complete  the  fpherical  pa¬ 
rallelogram.  The  great  circle,  which  is  the  diagonal 
of  this  parallelogram,  will  be  the  equator  of  the  rota¬ 
tion,  which  is  adlually  compounded  of  the  other  two. 

134  And  thus  may  any  two  rotations  be  compounded. 
We  have  given  an  inftance  of  this  in  the  folution  of  the 
problem  of  the  Pkecession  of  the  Equinoxes ,  Vol.  XV. 
p.  463. 

It  appears  plainly  in  the  demonflration  of  this  theo¬ 
rem  that  the  axis  C  c  is  a  new  line  in  the^body.  The 
change  of  rotation  is  not  accomplilhed  by  a  transference 
of  the  poles  and  equator  of  the  former  rotation  to  a 
new  fituation,  in  which  they  are  again  the  poles  and 
equator  of  the  rotation  ;  for  we  fee  that  in  the  rota¬ 
tion  round  the  axis  C  r,  the  particle  of  the  body  which 
was  formerly  the  pole  A  is  deferibing  a  circle  round  the 
axis  C  c.  Not  knowing  this  compofition  of  rotations, 
Newton,  Walmefly,  Simpfon,  and  other  celebrated  ma¬ 
thematicians,  imagined,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth’s  rota¬ 
tion  remained  the  fame,  but  changed  its  pofition.  In  this 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  eonftancy  of  the  obferved  la¬ 
titudes  of  places  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  But  the 
axis  of  the  earth’s  rotation  really  changes  its  place,  and 
the  poles  fhift  through  different  points  of  its  furlace  ; 
but  thefe  different'  points  arc  too  near  each  other  to 
make  the  change  fenfible  to  the  niceft  obfervation. 

RefjedHng  It  would  feem  to  refult  from  thefe  obfervations,  that 

ihc  pofition  it  is  impofiible  that  the  axis  of  rotation  can  change  its 
rotation  P°^on  *n  ahf°lute  fpace  without  changing  its  pofition 
in  the  body,  contrary  to  what  wc  experience  in  a  thou- 
fand  familiar  inftances  ;  and  indeed  this  is  impofiible  by 
any  one  change.  We  cannot  by  the  impulfe  of  any 
one  force  make  a  body  which  is  turning  round  the  axis 
A  a  change  its  pofition  and-  turn  round  the  fame  mate¬ 
rial  axis  brought  into  the  pofition  C  e.  In  the  fame 
way  that  a  body  muff  pafs  through  a  feries  of  inter¬ 
mediate  points,  in  going  from  one  end  of  a  line  to  the 
other,  fo  it  muff  acquire  an  infinite  feries  of  interme¬ 
diate  rotations  (each  of  them  momentary)  before  the 
fame  material  axis  paffes  into  another  pofition,  fo  as  to 
become  an  axis  of  rotation.  A  momentary  impulfe 
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may  make  a  great  change  of  the  pofition  of  the  axis  c?  Rotation 
.rotation,  as  it  may  make  in  the  velocity  of  a  re&ilineal  ,m  iJ 
motion.  Thus  although  the  rotation  round  A  a  be  in¬ 
definitely  fmall,  if  another  equally  fmall  rotation  be 
impreffed  round  an  axis  B  b  perpendicular  to  A  a ,  the 
axis  will  at  once  fhift  to  Cf  halt  way  between  them  ; 
but  a  fucceffion  of  rotations  is  neceffary  for  carrying  the 
primitive  material  axis  into  a  new  pofition,  where  it  is 
again  an  axis.  This  transference,  however,  is  pofiible, 
but  gradual,  and  muff  be  accomplilhed  by  a  continuation 
of  impulfes  totally  different  from  what  we  would  at  firff. 
fuppofe.  In  order  that  A  may  pals  from  A  to  C,  it 
is  not  enough  that  it  gets  an  impulfe  in  the  dire&ion 
AC.  Such  an  impulfe  would  carry  it  thither,  if  the 
body  had  not  been  whirling  round  A  a  by  the  mere 
perfeverance  of  matter  in  its  ftate  of  motion;  but  when 
the  body  is  already  whirling  round  A  ay  the  particles 
in  the  circle  IP  i  are  moving  in  the  circumference  of 
that  circle  ;  and  fiuce  that  circle  alfo  partakes  of  the  - 
motion  given  to  A,  every  particle  in  it  muff  be  incejfant - 
ly  deflected  from  the  path  in  which  it  is  moving.  The  , 

continual  agency  of  a  force  is  therefore  necefiary  for  this 
purpofe  ;  and  if  this  force  be  difeontinued,  the  point 
A  will  immediately  quit  the  plane  of  the  arch  AC, 
along  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  move  it,  and  will 
ffart  up. 

This  is  the  theorem  which  we  formerly  faid  would  117 
enable  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  axis  of  rotation. 

Thus  we  can  difcover  what  Mr  Landen  calls  the  eva_ 
evagations  of  the  poles  of  rotation  by  the  action  of  cen-  Rations  of 
trifngal  forces  :  For  in  fig.  16.  the  known  velocity  of  the  poles  of 
the  ball  A  and  the  radius  AC  of  its  circle  of  rotation  by 

will  give  us  the  centrifugal  force  by  which  the  balls  q/ 
t end  to  turn  in  the  plane  DA dBD.  This  gives  the  forces, 
axis  D  d  a  tendency  to  move  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure  ;  and  its  feparation  from  the 
poles  D  and  d  does  not  depend  on  the  feparation  of  the 
connecting  rod  AB  from  its  prefent  inclination  to  D  dy 
but  on  the  angle  which  the  fpiral  path  of  the  ball 
makes  with  the  plane  of  a  circle  of  rotation  round  Dd. 

The  diftance  of  the  new -poles  from  D  and  d  is  an  arch* 
of  a  circle  which  meafures  the  angle  made  by  the  fpiral 
with  the  circle  of  rotation  round  the  primitive  axis. 

T  his  will  gradually  increafe,  and  the  mathematical  axis 
of  rotation  will  be  deferibing  a  fpiral  round  D  and  d9 
gradually  feparating  from  thefe  points,  and  again  ap¬ 
proaching  them,  and  coinciding  with  them  again,  at 
the  time  that  the  balls  themfelves  are  molt  of  all  remo¬ 
ved  from  their  primitive -fituation,  namely,  when  A  is 
in  the  place  of  B.  izq  , 

The  fame  theorem  ;  alfo  enables  us  to  find  the  inct-  And  the  m- 
pient  axis  ,  of  rotation  in  the  complicated  cafes  which  cipieru  axis 
are  almoft  inaccefiible  by  means  of  the  elementary  prin-^^^T^ 
ciples  of  rotation. 

Thus,  when  the  centres  of  ofcillation  and  percuffion  13° 
do  not  coincide,  as  we  fuppofed  in  fig.  5.  and  12.  Sup- 
pofe,  jirff ,  that  they  do  coincide,  and  find  the.  pofition 
of  the  axis  a  by  and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation. 

Then  find  the  centre  of  percuffion,  the  axis  P />,  and 
the  momentum  round  it,  and  the  angular  velocity  which 
this  momentum  would  produce.  Thus  we  have  obtain¬ 
ed  two  rotations  round  given  axes,  and  with  given  an¬ 
gular  velocities.  Compound  thefe  rotations  by  this 
theorem*  and  we  .obtain  the  required  pofition  of  the  . 

r  true-. 
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Rotation,  true  incipient  ^xis  of  rotation,  and  the  angular  velocity, 
without  the  intricate  procefs  which  would  otlierwife 
have  been  neceflary. 

13 1  If  the  body  is  of  fuch  a  fhape,  that  the  forces  in  the 

plane  DCG  do  not  balance  each  other,  we  fhall  then 
difcover  a  momentum  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
this  plane.  Compound  this  rotation  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  rotation  round  D  tU 

Pofition  of  And  from  this  fimple  view  of  the  matter  we  learn 
the  ?xis  (what  would  be  difficult  to  difcover  in  the  other  way), 
when  the  tiiat  when  t}ie  centre  of  percuffion  does  not  coincide 
percuffion  Wlt^  t^iat  rotation,  the  axis  is  in  the  plane  DGC, 
and  rota-  though  not  perpendicular  to  PG.  But  when  there  is 
tiori  do  not  3  momentum  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  this  plane, 
coincide.  the  {ncfpient  axis  of  rotation  is  neither  perpendicular  to 
PC,  nor  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  palling  through 
the  centre  in  the  direct  ion  of  the  impelling  force. 

We  muff  content  ourfelves  with  merely  pointing  out 
tliefe  tracks  of  invelligation  to  the  curious  reader,  and 
recommending  the  cultivation  of  this  moll  fruitful  theo¬ 
rem  of  Father  Frifi. 

Concluding  Thefe  are  by  no  means  fpeculations  of  mere  curiofity, 
remarks  on  interefting  to  none  but  mathematicians  :  the  nobleft  art 
feamanfhip.  which  is  pradlifedby  man  muft  receive  great  improvement 
from  a  complete  knowledge  of  this  fubjedf.  We  mean 
the  art  of  seamanship.  A  fhip,  the  moil:  admirable 
of  machines,  muft  be  confidered  as  a  body  in  free 
fpace,  impelled  by  the  winds  and  waters,  and  continu¬ 
ally  moved  round  fpontaneous  axes  of  converfion,  and 
inceftantly  checked  in  thefe  movements.  The  trimming 
of  the  fails,  the  adtion  of  the  rudder,  the  very  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  loading,  all  affedl  her  verfatility.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  feaman  knows  by  habit  how  to  produce  and 
facilitate  thefe  motions,  and  to  check  or  flop  fuch  as 
are  inconvenient.  Experience,  without  any  reflection 
or  knowledge  how  and  why,  informs  him  what  polition 
of  the  rudder  produces  a  deviation  from  the  courfe.  A 
fort  of  common  fenfe  tells  him,  that,  in  order  to  make 
the  fhip  turn  her  head  away  from  the  wind,  he  muft  in¬ 
crease  the  furface  or  the  obliquity  of  the  head  fails,  and 
diminifh  the  power  of  the  fails  near  the  ftern.  A  few 
other  operations  are  di&ated  to  him  by  this  kind  of 
common  fenfe  ;  but  few,  even  of  old  feamen,  can  tell 
why  a  ftiip  has  fuch  a  tendency  to  bring  her  head  up 
in  the  wind,  and  why  it  is  fo  neceflary  to  crowd  the 
fore  part  of  the  fhip  with  fails ;  fewer  ftill  know  that  a 
certain  fhifting  of  the  loading  will  facilitate  fome  mo¬ 
tions  in  different  cafes  ;  that  the  crew  of  a  great  fhip 
running  fuddenly  to  a  particular  place  fhall  enable  the 
Ship  to  accomplifh  a  movement  in  a  ftormy  fea  which 
could  not  be  done  otherwife  ;  and  perhaps  not  one  in 
ten  thoufand  can  tell  why  this  procedure  will  be  fuccefs- 
ful.  But  the  mathematical  inquirer  will  fee  all  this  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  molt  valuable  acquifition  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  to  have  a  manual  of  fuch  proportions,  deduced  from 
a  careful  and  judicious  confederation  of  the  circumftan- 
ces,  and  freed  from  that  great  complication  and  intri¬ 
cacy  which  only  the  learned  can  unravel,  and  exprefled 
in  a  familiar  manner,  clothed  with  fuch  reafoning  as 
will  be  intelligible  to  the  unlearned ;  and  though  not 
accurate,  yet  perfuafive.  Mr  Bouguer,  in  his  Tratte  du 
Navlre ,  and  in  his  Manceuvre  des  Vaijfeaux ,  has  deliver¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  ufeful  information  on  this  fubjedl ; 
and  Mr  Bezout  lias  made  a  very  ufeful  abftradt  of  thefe 
Works  in  his  Court  de  Mcdhematique ♦  But  the  fubjedt 
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is  left  by  them  in  a  form  far  too  abftrufe  to  be  of  any  Rothcram 
general  ufe  :  and  it  is  unfortunately  fo  combined  with  II 
or  founded  on  a  falfe  theory  of  the  a&ion  and  refill-  ^[ten- 
ance  of  fluids,  that  many  of  the  propoiitions  are  totally  j 

inconfjftent  with  experience,  and  many  maxims  of  fea-  V 
manfhip  are  falfe.  I  his  has  occafioned  thefe  do&rines 
to  be  negle&ed  altogether.  Few  of  our  profeflional 
feamen  have  the  preparatory  knowledge  neceflary  for 
improving  the  fcience  ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  im- 
meufe  utility,  and  would  acquire  great  reputation  to  the 
perfon  who  fuccefsfully  profecutes  it. 

We  fhall  mention  under  the  article  Seamanship  the 
chief  problems,  and  point  out  the  mechanical  principles 
by  which  they  may  be  folved. 

ROTHERAM,  a  town  in  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  feated  on  the  river  Don,  near  which  there 
is  a  handfome  ftone-bridge.  It  is  a  well-built  place, 
and  the  market  is  large  for  provifions.  W.  Long.  1. 

10.  N.  Lat.  53.  25. 

ROTHSAY,  a  town  in  the  ifle  of  Bute,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital.  It  is  a  well-built  town  of  fmall  houfes, 
and  about  200  families  ;  and  is  within  thefe  few  years 
much  improved.  It  has  a  good  pier,  and  is  feated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  fine  bay,  whofe  mouth  lies  exa&ly  op- 
pofite  to  Loch  Steven  in  Cowal.  Here  is  a  fine  depth 
of  water,  a  fecure  retreat,  and  a  ready  navigation  down 
the  Frith  for  an  export  trade.  Magazines  of  goods  for 
foreign  parts  might  be  moft  advantageoufly  ere&ed  here. 

The  women  of  this  town  fpin  yarn,  the  men  fupport 
themfelves  by  fifhing.  W.  Long.  5.  o.  N.  Lat.  55. 

5°* 

Rothfay  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  prince  of 
Scotland,  a  title  which  was  formerly  accompanied  with 
fui table  revenues,  powers,  and  privileges.  Of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  title  we  have  the  following  account  from  the 
pen  of  the  learned  Dr  M‘Leod  of  Glafgow.  Some 
time  between  the  16th  of  March  and  the  26th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1398,  John  of  Gaunt,  who  is  ftyled  John  duke 
of  Aquitaine  and  Lancafter,  uucle  to  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  David,  who  is  ftyled  earl  of  Carrick,  eldeft  fon 
of  the  king  of  Scotland,  met  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling 
the  borders,  and  terminating  all  matters  in  difpute.  At 
a  fubfequent  interview  between  the  fame  parties,  David 
is  ftyled  Duke  of  Rothfay.  “  This  innovation  pro¬ 
bably  proceeded  011  an  idea,  to  which  the  interview  of 
the  two  princes  might  naturally  give  rife,  that  it  was 
unfuitable,  and  unworthy  of  the  Scottifh  national  dig¬ 
nity,  that  the  princes  of  England  fhould  enjoy  a  title 
of  nobility,  which  was  efteemed  to  be  of  higher  rank 
than  that  pofteffed  by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Scot¬ 
land.”  And  this,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  was  the 
occafion  of  introducing  the  title  of  Duke  into  Scot¬ 
land. 

ROTTBCELLIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants. 

The  rachis  is  jointed,  roundiih,  and  in  many  cafes  fili¬ 
form  ;  the  calyx  is  ovate,  lanceolated,  flat,  fimple,  or 
bipartite  ;  the  florets  are  alternate  on  the  winding  ra¬ 
chis.  ' 

ROTONDO,  or  Rotundo,  in  architecture,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  any  building  that  is  round  both  with¬ 
in  and  without ;  whether  it  be  a  church,  a  falcon,  or 
the  like.  Hie  moft  celebrated  rotundo  of  the  ancients 
is  the  pantheon  at  Rome.  See  Pantheon. 

ROTTEN-stone,  a  mineral  found  in  Derbyfhire, 

and 
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Rottennefs,  and  ufcd  by  mechanics  for  all  forts  of  finer  grinding 
Rotterdam.  anc[  p0]iftdng,  and  fometimes  for  cutting  of  bones.  Ac- 
cording  to  Ferber,  it  is  a  tripoli  mixed  with  calcare¬ 
ous  earth. 

ROTTENNESS.  See  Putrefaction. 

ROTTERDAM,  is  a  city  in  the  province  of  Hol¬ 
land,  in  E.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  iituated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Maefc,  about  37  miles  fouth  of 
Amderdam,  nine  fouth-eaft  of  the  Hague,  and  15  to 
the  eadward  of  Brief  It  is  a  large  and  populous  city, 
of  a  triangular  figure,  handfomely  built  of  brick,  the 
ftreets  wide  and  well  paved.  There  are  ten  gates  to 
the  town,  fix  of  which  are  at  the  land  fide  and  four  at 
the  fide  of  the  Maefe.  It  is  fnppofed  to  take  its  name  from 
the  Roter ,  or  Rotter ,  a  little  river  that  falls  into  the  ca¬ 
nals  of  this  city,  and  from  Dam ,  a  dike.  It  is  uncertain 
when  it  was  firil  built ;  and  though  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
very  ancient,  yet  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it  before 
the  13th  century.  In  the  year  1270  it  was  furround- 
cd  with  ramparts,  and  honoured  with  feveral  privileges; 
but  27  years  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Flemings.  In 
the  year  1418,  Brederode  chief  of  the  Haeks  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  it ;  fince  which  time  it  has  continued  yearly 
to  increafe  by  means  of  the  conveniency  of  its  harbour. 
Its  arms  are  vert,  a  pale  argent,  quarterly  in  a  chief  on 
the  iirft  and  third,  or,  a  lion  fpotted  fable,  011  the  fe- 
cond  and  fourth  a  lion  fpotted  gules. 

Rotterdam  is  not  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  ci¬ 
ties  of  the  province,  becaufe  it  has  not  been  always  in 
its  prefent  flourifhing  condition.  The  Dutch  call  it 
the  firb  of  the  fecond  rank,  whereas  it  ought  to  be 
efleemed  the  fecond  of  the  firil,  being,  next  to  Amber- 
dam,  the  moll  trading  town  in  the  United  Provinces. 
Its  port  is  very  commodious  ;  for  the  canals,  which  run 
through  moll  parts  of  the  town,  bring  the  fhips,  fome 
of  200  or  300  ton,  up  to  the  merchants  door  ;  a  con¬ 
veniency  for  loading  and  unloading  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  other  places.  The  great  fhips  go  up  into  the 
middle  of  the  town  by  the  canal  into  which  the  Maefe 
enters  by  the  old  head,  as  it  conies  out  by  the  new. 
A  llranger,  upon  his  firb  entering  this  place,  is  abo- 
nifhed  at  the  beautiful  confufion  of  chimneys  intermix¬ 
ed  with  tops  of  trees  with  which  the  canals  are  planted, 
and  dreamers  of  veffels ;  infomuch  that  he  can  hardly 
tell  whether  it  be  fleet,  city,  or  fored.  The  Harring 
Vliet  is  a  very  fine  dreet ;  mod  of  the  houfes  are  new, 
Ttihamt  and  built  of  hewn  done  ;  but  the  granded  as  well  as 
Tour  thro  mod  agreeable  dreet  in  Rotterdam  is  the  Bomb  Quay, 
Holland,  which  lies  parallel  with  the  Maefe ;  on  one  fide  it  is 
open  to  the  river,  and  the  other  is  ornamented  with  a 
grand  facade  of  the  bed  houfes  in  the  city,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  Englifh  ;  they  are  five  or  fix  dories  high, 
mady  and  very  clumfy  :  wherever  there  is  any  attempt 
at  ornament,  it  is  the  word  that  can  be  conceived. 
One  fees  no  Grecian  architecture,  except  Doric  enta¬ 
blatures,  duck  upon  the  top  of  the  upper  dory,  with¬ 
out  piladers ;  Ionic  volutes,  turned  often  the  wrong 
way,  and  an  attempt  at  Corinthian  capitals,  without 
any  other  part  of  the  order.  The  doors  are  large,  and 
duck  with  great  knobs  and  clumfy  carving ;  you  afcend 
to  them,  not  in  front,  but  by  three  or  four  deps  going 
up  on  each  fide,  and  you  are  afiided  by  iron  rails  of  a 
mod  immenfe  thicknefs.  Thefe  houfes  are  almod  all 
window  ;  and  the  window  fhutters  and  frames  being 
painted  green,  the  glafs  has  all  a  green  cad,  which  is 


helped  by  the  reflection  from  the  trees  that  overshadow  Rotterdam* 
their  houfes,  which,  were  it  not  for  this  circumdance, 
would  be  intolerably  hot,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  ca¬ 
nals.  Mod  of  the  houfes  have  looking-glades  placed 
on  the  outfides  of  the  windows,  on  both  fides,  in  order 
that  they  may  fee  every  thing  which  pades  up  and 
down  the  dreet.  The  dair-cafes  are  narrow,  deep,  and 
come  down  almod  to  the  door.  In  general,  the  houfes 
rife  with  enormous  deep  roofs,  turning  the  gable  end 
to  the  dreet,  and  leaning  confiderably  forward,  fo  that 
the  top  often  projeCts  near  two  feet  beyond  the  per¬ 
pendicular.  The  Bomb  Quay  is  fo  broad,  that  there 
are  didinCt  walks  for  carriages  and  foot-padengers,  li¬ 
ned  and  (haded  with  a  double  row  of  trees. — You  look 
over  the  river  on  fome  beautiful,  meadows,  and  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees,  which  leads  to  the  Peft-houfe  :  it  feems 
to  be  an  elegant  building,  and  the  trees  round  it  are  fo 
difpofed  as  to  appear  a  thick  wood.  This  dreet  is  at 
lead  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  old  to 
the  new  head,  the  two  places  where  the  water  enters  to 
fill  the  canals  of  this  extenfive  city.  When  water  runs 
through  a  dreet,  it  then  adumes  the  name  of  a -canal, 
of  which  kind  the  Heeren-fleet  has  the  pre-eminence  ; 
the  houfes  are  of  free-done,  and  very  lofty  ;  the  canal 
is  fpacious,  and  covered  with  fhips :  at  one  end  bands 
the  Englifh  church,  a  neat  pretty  building,  of  which 
the  bifhop  of  London  is  ordinary. 

This  port  is  much  more  frequented  by  the  Britifh 
merchants  than  Amderdam,  infomuch  that,  after  a  frob, 
when  the  fea  is  open,  fometimes  300  fail  of  Britifh  vef¬ 
fels  fail  out  of  the  harbour  at  once.  There  is  always  a 
large  number  of  Britifh  fubjeCts  who  refide  in  this 
town,  and  live  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Great 
Britain.  The  reafon  of  the  great  traffic  between  this 
place  and  England,  is  becaufe  the  fhips  can  generally 
load  and  unload,  and  return  to  England  from  Rot¬ 
terdam,  before  a  fliip  can  get  clear  from  Amder¬ 
dam  and  the  Texel.  Hence  the  Englifh  merchants 
find  it  cheaper  and  more  commodious,  after  their  goods 
are  arrived  at  Rotterdam,  to  fend  them  in  boats  over 
the  canals  to  Amderdam.  Another  great  advantage 
they  have  here  for  commerce  is,  that  the  Maefe  is  open, 
and  the  paffage  free  from  ice,  much  fooner  in  the 
fpring  than  in  the  Y  and  Zuyder-fea,  which  lead  to 
Amderdam. 

'I'lie  glafs-houfe  here  is  one  of  the  bed  in  the  feven 
provinces;  it  makes  abundance  of  glafs-toys  and  ena¬ 
melled  bowls,  which  are  lent  to  India,  and  exchanged 
for  china-ware,  and  other  oriental  commodities. 

The  college  of  admiralty  here  is  called  the  college  of 
the  Maefe ,  the  chief  of  all  Holland  and  the  United 
Provinces.  The  lieutenant-general,  admiral  of  Hol¬ 
land,  is  obliged  to  go  on  board  of  a  Rotterdam  fhip  in 
the  Maefe  when  he  goes  to  fea,  and  then  he  commands 
the  fquadron  of  the  Maefe. 

On  the  eab  fide  of  the  city  there  is  a  large  bafon  and 
dock,  where  (hip-carpenters  are  continually  employed 
for  the  ufe  of  the  admiralty,  or  of  the  Eab  India  com¬ 
pany.  But  the  larged  fhips  belonging  to  the  admiral¬ 
ty  of  Rotterdam  are  kept  at  Helvoetfluys,  as  the  mod 
commodious  dation,  that  place  being  Iituated  on  the 
ocean  ;  for  it  requires  both  time  and  trouble  to  work 
a  large  fhip  from  the  dock  of  Rotterdam  to  the  fea. 

Rotterdam  has  four  Dutch  churches  for  the  eda- 
blifhed  religion.  There  is  one  thing  very  remarkable 

in 
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.Rotterdam  in  refpeCl  to  the  great  church,  that  the  tower  which 
Rouen  ^eane(^  on  0ne  li^e  was  ^et  UP  hraight  in  the  year  1655, 

]  _  y  as  appears  by  the  infcription  engraved  on  brafs  at  the 

bottom  of  the  tower  withinfide.  In  the  choir  of  this 
church  are  celebrated,  with  no  fmall  folemnity,  the  pro¬ 
motions  made  in  the  Latin  fchools.  Befides,  there  are 
two  Engliih  churches,  one  for  thofe  of  the  church  of 
England  and  the  other  for  the  Prefbyterians  ;  and  one 
Scotch  church  ;  as  likewife  one  Lutheran,  two  Armi- 
*  man,  two  Anabaptift,  four  .Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
and  one  Jewifh  fynagogue. 

Though  the  public  buildings  here  are  not  fo  {lately 
as  thdfe  of  Amfterdam  and  fome  other  cities,  yet  there 
are  fever al  of  them  well  worth  feeing.  The  great 
church  of  St  Laurence  is  a  good  old  building,  where 
are  many  {lately  monuments  of  their  old  admirals. 
From  the  top  of  this  church  one  may  fee  the  Hague, 
Delft,  Leyden,  Dort,  and  moll  of  the  towns  of  fouth 
Holland.  There  are  feveral  fine  market-places,  as  three 
fifh-markets,  the  great-market,  the  new-market,  and  the 
hogs-market.  The  Stadthoufe  is  an  old  building,  but 
the  chambers  large  and  finely  adorned.  The  maga¬ 
zines  for  fitting  out  their  {hips  are  very  good  ftru&ures. 
The  Exchange  is  a  noble  building,  begun  in  the  year 
1720,  and  finifhed  in  1736.  Upon  the  Great  Bridge 
in  the  market-place  there  is  a  fine  brafs  llatue  ere&ed 
to  the  great  Erafmus,  who  was  born  in  this  city  in 
1467,  and  died  at  Bafil  in  Switzerland.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  furred  gown,  and  a  round  cap,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand.  The  llatue  is  on  a  pedellal  of  marble, 
furrounded  with  rails  of  iron.  Juft  by,  one  may  fee 
the  houfe  where  this  great  man  was  born,  which  is  a 
very  fmall  one,  and  has  the  following  diftich  written  on 
the  door : 

JEdtbus  his  crtus ,  mundum  decor avit,  Erafmus , 

Artibus ,  ingenio ,  religione,  fide. 

Rotterdam  and  the  whole  of  the  United  Provinces 
•are  now  in  the  pofTefiion  of  the  French  Republic.  See 
Revolution  and  United  Provinces. 

ROTUL  A,  in  anatomy,  the  fmall  bone  of  the  knee, 

■  called  alfo  patella . 

ROTUNDUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  fe¬ 
deral  mufcles  otherwife  called  teres. 

ROUAD  See  Aradus. 

ROUANE,  or  Roane,  an  ancient  and  confider- 
able  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Forez,  with  the  title 
of  a  duchy ;  feated  on  the  river  Loire,  at  the  place 
where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  boats.  E.  Long. 
4.  9.  N.  Lat.  46.  2. 

ROUCOU,  in  dyeing,  the  fame  with  Anotta  and 
Bixa. 

ROUEN,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  had  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  a  parliament,  a  mint,  a 
handfome  college,  an  academy,  two  abbeys,  and  an  old 
•caftle.  It  is  feven  miles  in  circumference,  and  furroiind- 
ed  with  fix  fuburbs  ;  and  contained  before  the  revolu- 
tion  35  parilhes,  and  24  convents  for  men  and  women. 
The  metropolitan  church  has  a  very  handfome  front,  on 
which  are  two  lofty  lleeples,  whence  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  and  country.  The  great  bell  is  13 
Feet  high  and  1 1  in  diameter.  The  church  of  the  Be* 
nedlclne  abbey”  is  much  admired  by  travellers.  The 
parliament- houfe  is  adorned  with  beautiful  tapeftry 
and  fine  pictures.  There  are  a  great  number  of  foun¬ 


tains,  though  the  houfcs  are  ordinary  ;  but  the  walk  Rouen 
upon  the  quay  is  very  pleafant,  and  there  are  1 3  gates  11. 
from  thence  into  the  city.  The  number  of  the  ihha-  k°VIgo. 
bitants  are  about  60,000,  and  they  have  feveral  wool- 
len  manufactures.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seine ;  and 
the  tide  rifes  fo  high,  *  that  veffels  of  200  tons  may 
come  up  to  the  quay  ;  but  one  of  the  greateft  curiofi- 
ties  is  the  bridge,  of  270  paces  in  length,  fnpported  by 
boats,  and  confequently  is  higher  or  lower  according 
to  the  tide.  It  is  paved,  and  there  are  ways  for  foot- 
paftengers  on  each  fide,  with  benches  to  fit  upon  ;  and 
coaches  may  pafs  over  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  It  is  often  called  Roan  by  Engliih  hiftorians  ; 
and  is  50  miles  fouth- weft  of  Amiens,  and  70  north- 
weft  of  Pans. 

Though  large,  and  enriched  by  commerce,  Rouen  is 
mot  an  elegant  place.  The  ftreets  are  almoft  all  nar¬ 
row,  crooked,  and  dirty  ;  the  buildings  old  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  It  was  fortified  by  St  Louis  in  1253,  but  the 
walls  are  now  demolifhed.  The  environs,  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  hills  which  overlook  the  Seine,  are  wonder¬ 
fully  agreeable,  and  covered  with  magnificent  villas.  E. 

Long.  1.  10.  N.  Lat.  49.  26. 

ROVERE,  or  Roveredo,  a  ftrong  town  of  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  confines  of  the  republic  of  Venice;  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Adige,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and 
on  the  fide  of  a  ftream,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  de¬ 
fended  by  two  large  towers  and  a  ftrong  caftle,  10  miles 
fouth  of  Trent.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 
governed  by  a  chief  magiftrate,  ftyled  a  Podcjlat .  There 
are  feveral  churches  and  convents,  that  contain  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.  The  moft  remarkable  thing,  and 
what  they  call  the  great  wonder  of  Roveredo ,  is  its 
fpinning-houfe  for  a  manufacture  of  filk,  in  which  they 
have  a  great  trade  here  to  the  Fail’s  of  Bolzano.  They 
have  alfo  a  very  good  trade  in  wine  Betwixt  Trent 
and  Roveredo  is  the  ftrong  fort  of  Belem,  belonging  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  fituated  on  a  rock,  and 
commands  the  roads  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  £. 

Long.  iT.  1.  N.  Lat.  46.  12. 

ROUERGUE,  a  province  of  France,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Guienne  ;  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Cevennes  and  Gevaudan,  on  the  weft  by  Querci,  on 
the  north  by  the  fame  and  Auvergne,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  Languedoc.  It  is  75  miles  in  length,  and 
50  in  breadth  ;  not  very  fertile,  but  feeds  a  number  of 
cattle,  and  has  mines  of  copper,  iron,  alum,  vitriol, 
and  fulphur.  It  is  divided  into  a  county,  and  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  marche.  Rhodez  is  the  capital  town. 

ROVIGNO,  a  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  Iftria, 
with  two  good  harbours',  and  quarries  of  fine  ftone. 

It  is  feated  in  a  territory  which  produces  excellent 
wine,  in  a  peninfula  on  the  weftern  coaft.  E.  Long. 

13.  53.  N.  Lat.  45.  14. 

ROVIGO,  is  a  town  of  Ttaly,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  and  capital  of  the  Polefin  di  Rovigo,  in  E. 

Long.  t2.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  6.  It  is  a  fmall  place, 
poorly  inhabited,  and  encompafled  with  ruinous  walls. 
Formerly  it  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  but  has 
been  fubjeCl  to  the  Venetians  fince  1500,  and  is  famous 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  that  learned  man  Ccelius 
Rhodoginus.  It  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Adria, 
anciently  a  noble  harbour  one  mile  from  Rovigo,  that 
gave  name  to  the  gulph,  but  now  a  half-drowned  vil¬ 
lage,  inhabited  by  a  few  fiihermen. 


ROUND- 
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wndeky  ROUNDELAY,  or  Roundo,  a  fort  of  ancient 
1!  poem,  derived  its  name,  according  to  Menage,  from 
ounds.  jtg  formj  and  becaufe  it  Hill  turns  back  again  to  the  firft 
^  ~  verfe,  and  thus  goes  round.  The  common  roundelay 
confifts  of  1 3  verfes,  eight  of  which  are  in  one  rhyme 
and  five  in  another.  It  is  divided  into  couplets  ;  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond  and  third  of  which  the  beginning  of 
the  roundelay  is  repeated  ;  and  that,  if  poffible,  in  an 
equivocal  or  punning  fenfe.  The  roundelay  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  poem  in  France,  but  is  little  known  among  us.  Jvla- 
rot  and  Voiture  have  fucceeded  the  beft  in  it.  Rapin 
remarks,  that  if  the  roundelay  be  not  very  exquifite,  it 
is  intolerably  bad  In  all  the  ancient  ones,  Menage  ob- 
fjsrves,  that  the  verfe  preceding  has  a  lefs  complete  fenfe, 
and  yet  joins  agreeably  with  that  of  the  clofe,  with¬ 
out  depending  necefTarily  thereon.  This  rule,  well  ob- 
ferved,  makes  the  roundelay  more  ingenious,  and  is  one 
of  the  finefles  of  the  poem,  ^ome  of  the  ancient  wri¬ 
ters  fpeak  of  the  roundelay  or  roundel  as  a  kind  of  air 
appropriated  to  dancing  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  the  term 
feems  to  indicate  little  more  than  dancing  in  a  circle 
with  the  hands  joined. 

ROUND-House,  a  kind  of  prifon  for  the  nightly 
watch  in  London  to  fecure  diforderly  perfons  till  they 
can  be  carried  before  a  magiftrate. 

Round-H ufe>  in  a  ffiip,  the  uppermoft  room  or  cabin 
on  the  ftern  of  a  fhip,  where  the  mailer  lies. 

ROUNDS,  in  military  matters,  a  detachment  from 
the  main-guard,  of  an  officer  or  a  non-co rnmiffioned 
officer  and  fix  men,  who  go  round  the  rampart  of  a 
garrifon,  to  lillen  if  any  thing  be  ftirring  without  the 
place,  and  to  fee  that  the  centinels  be  diligent  upon 
their  duty,  and  all  in  order.  In  ftri&  garrifons  the 
rounds  go  every  half-hour.  The  centinels  are  to  chal¬ 
lenge  at  a  diftance,  and  to  reft  their  arms  as  the  round 
paffes.  All  guards  turn  out,  challenge,  exchange  the 
parole,  and  reft  their  arms,  See. 

Rounds  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The  or¬ 
dinary  rounds  aie  three  ;  the  town- major’s  round,  the 
grand-round,  and  the  vifiting-round. 

Manner  of  going  the  Rounds.  When  the  town- 
major  goes  his  round,  he  comes  to  the  main  guard, 
and  demands  a  ferjeant  and  four  or  fix  men  to  efcort 
him  to  the  next  guard;  and  when  it  is  dark,  one<«£ 
the  men  is  to  carry  a  light. 

As  foon  as  the  fentry  at  the  guard  perceives  the 
round  coming,  lie  ffiall  give  notice  to  the  guard,  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  turn  out  when  ordered  ;  and 
when  the  round  is  advanced  within  about  20  or  30  pa¬ 
ces  of  the  guard,  he  is  to  challenge  brifkly  ;  and  when 
h<3*is  anfwered  by  the  ferjeant  who  attends  the  round, 
Town-major's  round %  he  is  to  fay,  Stand  round !  and 
reft  his  arms  ;  after  which  he  is  to  call  out  imme¬ 
diately,  Serjeant ,  turn  out  the  guard ,  town-major's  round. 
Upon  the  fentry  calling,  the  ferjeant  is  to  turn  out  the 
guard  immediately,  drawing  up  the  men  in  good  or 
der  with  ffiouldered  arms,  the  officer  placing  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  it,  with  his  arms  in  his  hand.  He 
then  orders  the  ferjeant  and  four  or  fix  men  to  advance 
toward  the  round,  and  challenge  :  the  ferjeant  of  the 
round  is  to  anfwer,  Town-major' s  round  ;  upon  which 
the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  replies,  Advance,  ferjeanty 
•tvith  the  parole  !  at  the  fame  time  ordering  his  men  to 
reft  their  arms.  The  ferjeant  of  the  round  advances 
alone,  and  gives  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  the  pa- 
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role  in  his  ear,  that  none  elfe  may  hear  it ;  during  KoufTittcm, 
which  period  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  holds  the  fpear  ^au^c8U*i 
of  his  halbert  at  the  other’s  breaft.  The  ferjeant  of  the 
round  then  returns  to  his  poll,  whilft  the  ferjeant  of 
the  guard  leaving  his  men  to  keep  the  round  from  ad¬ 
vancing,  gives  the  parole  to  his  officer.  This  being 
found  right,  the  officer  orders  his  ferjeant  to  return  to 
his  men  ;  fays,  do  Dance,  town-major's  round !  and  or¬ 
ders  the  guard  to  reft  their  arms ;  upon  which  the  fer¬ 
jeant  of  the  guard  orders  his  men  to  wheel  back  from 
the  centre,  and  form  a  lane,  through  which  the  town- 
major’  is  to  pafs  (the  efcort  remaining  where  they 
were),  and  go  up  to  the  officer  and  give  him  the  parole, 
laying  his  mouth  to  his  ear.  The  officer  holds  the 
fpear  of  his  efponton  at  the  town  major’s  breaft  while 
he  gives  him  the  parole. 

The  defign  of  rounds  is  not  only  to  vifit  the  guards, 
and  keep  the  centinels  alert ;  but  likewife  to  difeover 
what  paffes  in  the  outworks,  and  beyond  them. 

ROUSSILLON,  a  province  of  France,  in  the  Py* 
senees,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
on  the  weft  by  Cerdagne,  on  the  north  by  Lower 
Languedoc,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Catalonia,  from  which' 
it  is  feparated  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  a  fertile  country, 
about  50  miles  in  length,  and  29  in  breadth,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  its  great  number  of  olive-trees.  Perpignan 
is  the  capital  town. 

ROUSSEAU  (James)  ,  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1630,  and  ftudied  firft  under  Swa- 
nevelt,  who  had  married  one  of  his  relations  ;  after  which 
he  improved  himfelf  by  travelling  into  Italy,  praCtifing 
folcly  in  perfpe&ive,  architecture,  and  landfcape.  On 
Lis  return  home,  he  was  employed  at  Marly.  He  di- 
ftinguiffied  himfelf  very  much  in  painting  buildings,  and 
by  his  knowledge  of,  and  attention  to,  the  principles 
of  perfpe&ive.  Louis  XIV.  employed  him  to  decorate 
his  hall  of  devices  at  St  Germaine-en-Laie,  where  he 
reprefented  the  operas  of  Lulli.  But  being  a  Protef- 
tant,  he  quitted  France  on  the  perfecution  of  his  bre¬ 
thren,  and  retired  to  Swifferland.  Louis  invited  hint 
back  ;  he  refufed,  but  fent  his  defigns,  and  recom¬ 
mended  a  proper  perfon  to  execute  them.  .After  a 
ffiort  ft  ay  in  Swifferland,  he  went  to  Holland  ;  whence 
he  was  invited  over  to  England  by  Ralph  duke  of  Mon¬ 
tague,  to  adorn  his  new  houfe  in  Bloomfbury,  where 
he  painted  much.  Some  of  his  pictures,  both  in  land¬ 
fcape  and  architecture,  are  over  doors  at  Hampton- 
court  ;  and  he  etched  fome  of  his  own  defigns.  His 
perfpe&ives  having  been  moft  commonly  applied  to  deco¬ 
rate  courts  or  gardeHS,  have  fuffered  much  from  the 
weather.  Such  of  them  as  remain  are  monuments  of 
an  excellent  genius.  The  colours  are  durable  and 
bright,  and  the  choice  of  them  moft  judicious.  He 
died  in  Soho-fquare,  about  the  year  1693,  aged  63* 

Rousseau  (John  Baptift),  a  celebrated  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  April  1671.  His  father, 
who  was  a  fhoemakerin  good  circumftances,  made  him 
ftudy  in  the  beft  colleges  of  Paris,  where  he  diftinguiih- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  abilities.  He  at  length  applied  him¬ 
felf  entirely  to  poetry,  and  foon  made  himfelf  known 
by  fevcral  ffiort  pieces,  that  were  filled  with  lively  and 
agreeable  images,  which  made  him  fought  for  by  per¬ 
fons  of  the  firft  rank,  and  men  of  the  brighteft  genius. 

He  was  admitted  in  quality  of  el  eve,  or  pupil,  into  the 
'academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  in  1701, 
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IRo'ifiVau  and  almoft  all  the  reft  of  his  life  attached  himfelf  to 
forne  0f  the  great  lords,  He  attended  marfhal  Tallard 
into  England,  in  quality  of  fecretary,  and  here  con- 
traded  a  friendfhip  with  St  Evremond.  At  his  return 
to  Paris,  lie  was  admitted  into  the  politeft  company, 
lived  among  the  courtiers,  and  feemed  perfedly  fatis- 
fied  with  his  fituation  ;  when,  in  1708,  he  was  profe- 
c u ted  for  being  the  author  of  fome  couplets,  in  which 
the  charaders  of  feveral  perfons  of  wit  and  merit  were 
blackened  by  the  moft  atrocious  calumnies.  This  pro- 
fecution  made  much  noife  ;  and  Roufleau  was  banifhed 
in  1712  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  was  never 
more  to  return,  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
However,  he  always  fteadily  denied,  and  even  on  his 
death- bed,  his  being  the  author  of  thefe  couplets. — 
From  the  date  of  this  fentence  he  lived  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  where  he  found  illuftrious  protcdors.  The  count 
de  Luc,  ambaflador  of  France,  in  Swifterland,  took 
him  into  his  family,  and  ftudied  to  render  his  life  agree¬ 
able.  He  took  him  with  him  to  the  treaty  of  Baden  in 
1714,  where  he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  and 
prefented  him  to  prince  Eugene,  who  entertaining  a 
particular  efteem  for  him,  took  him  to  Vienna,  and  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  emperor’s  court.  Roufleau  lived 
about  three  years  with  prince  Eugene  ;  but  having  loft 
his  favour  by  fatirifing  one  of  his  miftrefles,  he  retired  to 
Bruflels,  where  he  afterwards  ufually  refided,  and  where 
he  met  with  much  attention  and  much  gencroflty,  as  we 
{hall  foon  mention.— It  was  here  that  his  difputes  with 
Voltaire  commenced,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  at  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great,  who  then  much 
admired  his  turn  for  poetry.  At  that  time  Voltaire  af- 
ftduoufly  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Roufleau,  and 
made  him  a  prefent  of  all  his  works ;  and  Roufleau, 
flattered  by  his  refpeift,  announced  him  as  a  man  who 
would  one  day  be  a  glory  to  the  age.  The  author  of 
the  Henriad  continued  to  confult  him  about  his  produc¬ 
tions,  and  to  lavifh  on  him  the  higheft  encomiums, 
while  their  friendfhip  daily  increafed.  When  they  again 
met  at  Bruflels,  however,  they  harboured  the  blackeft 
malice  againft  one  another.  The  caufe  of  this  enmity, 
as  Roufleau  and  his  friends  tell  the  ftory,  was  a  le&ure 
which  he  had  compofed  from  his  Epiftle  to  Julia,  new 
Urania.  This  piece  frightened  Voltaire,  as  it  plainly 
difeovered  his  rage  againft  him.  The  young  man,  vex¬ 
ed  at  thefe  calumnies,  unforftood  the  whole  as  thrown 
out  againft  him.  This  is*vhat  Roufleau  aflerts.  But 
his  adverfaries,  and  the  friends  of  the  poet  whom  he 
cried  down,  fufpe&ed  him,  perhaps  rather  rafhly,  of 
having  employed  farcafms,  becaufe  he  thought  that  his 
own  reputation  was  in  danger  of  being  eclipfed  by  that 
of  his  rival.  What  is  very  Angular,  thefe  two  cele¬ 
brated  chara&ers  endeavoured  each  of  them  to  prepoflefs 
the  public  with  a  bad  opinion  of  the  other,  which  they 
themfelves  never  entertained  in  reality,  and  to  fmother 
in  their  breaft  that  efteem  for  each  other  which,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  all  their  exertions,  ftill  held  its  place.  Rouf- 
feau,  from  the  period  of  this  difpute,  always  repre- 
fented  Voltaire  as  a  buffoon,  as  a  writer  poffelfing  nei¬ 
ther  tafte  nor  judgment,  who  owed  all  his  fuccefs  to  a 
•particular  mode  which  he  purfued.  As  a  poet  he  confi- 
dered  him  as  inferior  to  Lucan,  and  little  fuperior  to 
Pradon.  Voltaire  treated  him  ftill  worfe.  Roufleau,  ac- 
1  cording  to  him,  was  nothing  better  than  a  plagiarift, 


any  refle&ions  ;  that  he  had  nothing  but  the  talent  of 
arranging  words,  and.  that  he  had  even  loft  that  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries.  He  thus  add^efles  him,  in  a  piece  lit¬ 
tle  known ;  ( 

Aujfitot  le  Dleu  qui  m'tnfpire 
7 1 arracha  le  luth  et  la  lyre 
Shfavoient  defonores  tes  mains  ; 

7u  ri*es  plus  qu’un  reptile  immonde , 

Rebut  du  Parnojfe  et  du  monde 
Enfeveli  dans  tes  venins. 

In  confequence  of  the  little  efteem  in  which  Roufleau. 
was  held  at  Bruflels,  he  could  never  forget  Paris.  The 
grand-prior  of  Vendome,  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil* 
Solicited  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  to  allow  him  to 
return  ;  which  favour  was  obtained.  But  our  poet,  be¬ 
fore  he  would  make  ufe  of  the  lettres  de  rapel  iflued  in 
his  favour,  demanded  a  review  of  his  procefs,  which  he 
wifhed  to  be  repealed,  not  as  a  matter  of  favour,  but 
by  a  folemn  judgment  of  court ;  but  his  petition  was 
refufed.  He  then  came  over,  in  1 72 1,  to  England,  where 
he  printed  A  ColleRion  of  his  Works ,  in  2  vols  i2nio, 
at  London.  This  edition,  publifhed  in  1723,  brought 
him  near  10,900  crowns,  the  whole  of  which  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Oftend  company.  The  affairs  of  this 
company,  however,  foon  getting  into  confufiori,  all 
thofe  who  had  any  money  in  their  hands  loft  the  whole 
of  it,  by  which  unfortunate  event  Roufleau,  when  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  age  when  he  flood  moft  in  need  of  the 
comforts  of  fortune,  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  generofity  of  fome  friends.  Boutet,  public  notary 
in  Paris,  was  peculiarly  generous  and  attentive  to  him. 

He  found  a  ftill  greater  afylum  in  the  Duke  d’Arem- 
berg,  whofe  tabic  was  open  to  him  at  all  times  ;  who  be- 
ing  obliged  in  1733  to  go  into  the  army  in  Germany, 
fettled  on  him  a  penfion  of  1500  livres.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  he  foon  loft  his  good  opinion,  having  been  im¬ 
prudent  enough  to  publifh  in  a  Journal  (of  which  Vol¬ 
taire  accufed  him),  that  the  duke  d’Aremberg  was  the 
author  of  thofe  verfes  for  which  he  himfelf  had  been 
banifhed  France.  He  was  therefore  difmiffed  from  his 
table,  and  his  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  of 
the  penfion  after  this  rupture.  Bruflels  now  became  1 
infupportable  to  him  ;  and  the  count  du  Luc,  and  M. 
de  Senozan,  receiver-general  of  the  church  revenue,  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  his  difappointments,  invited  him  to 
come  privately  to  Paris,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  a 
diminution  of  the  period  of  his  banifhment.  Some 
time  previous  to  this  Roufleau  had  publifhed  two  new 
letters ;  one  to  P.  Brumoi,  on  tragedy  ;  the  other  to 
Rollin,  on  hiftory..  It  is  faid,  he  expe&ed  from  his 
letter  to  Brumoi  to  get  the  favour  of  all  the  Jefuits  ; 
and  from  the  one  to  Rollin,  the  patronage  of  the  Jan- 
fenifts.  He  had  likewife  written  an  Ode,\in  praife  of 
Cardinal  de  Fleury,  on  Peace,  which  met  with  a  fa¬ 
vourable  reception,  although  it  was  not  equal  to  fome 
of  his  former  pieces.  He  imagined  his  return  to  Paris 
would  be  found  no  difficult  matter.  He  attempted  it, 
and  found  he  could  not  obtain  a  pafs  for  a  fingle  year* 

Some  fay,  that  Rouffeau  had  irritated  fome  perfons  in 
power,  by  an  allegory,  called  The  Judgment  of  Pluto  ^ 
in  which  piece  he  deferibes  one  of  the  principal  judges* 

whofe 
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nuiTtau,  whole  flvin  Pluto  hud  caufcd  to  be  taken  off,  and  ftretch- 
ed  out  on  the  feat  in  the  bench.  This  fatire,  joined 
to  the  fecret  machinations  of  enemies,  rendered  all  the 
attempts  of  his  friends  to  procure  his  return  abortive. 
After  having  ftaid  three  months  at  Paris,  he  returned 
to  BrufTels  in  February  1740,  at  which  place  he  died 
March  17.  1741,  ftrongly  imp  refled  with  religious  fen- 
timents.  Immediately  before  he  received  the  viaticum, 
he  proteftcd  lie  was  not  the  author  of  thofe  horrid  verfes 
which  had  fo  much  embittered  his  life  ;  and  this  decla¬ 
ration,  in  the  opinion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  mankind, 
will  be  coufidered  as  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  innocence. 
Some  have  faid  that  Roufleau  was  profane,  troublefome, 
capricious,  forward,  vindictive,  envious,  a  flatterer,  and 
a  fatirift.  Others  again  reprefent  him  as  a  man  full  of 
-candour  and  opennefs,  a  faithful  and  grateful  friend, 
and  as  a  Chriftian  affecfted  with  a  fenfe  of  religion. — 
Amidft  fuch  widely  varied  accounts  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  character.  Such  of  our  readers 
as  wifh  to  know  more  of  this  great  poet  may  confult 
the  Dictionary  of  M.  Chaupepie,  written  with  as  much 
precilioii  as  impartiality,  who  endeavours  to  give  a  juft 
idea  of  his  charaCIer.  From  what  he  fays,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Roufleau  can  be  cleared  from  the  accufation 
brought  againft  him  of  having  attacked  his  benefa&ors. 
We  believe  he  may  be  much  more  eafily  freed  from  the 
imputation  brought  againft  him  by  fome  of  having  dif- 
owned  his  father  :  for  what  occaflon  had  Roufleau  to 
conceal  the  obfcurity  of  his  birth  ?  It  exalted  his  own 
merit. 

M.  Seguy,  in  concert  with  M.  the  prince  of  la 
Tour  Taffis,  has  given  a  very  beautiful  edition  of  his 
works,  agreeable  to  the  poet’s  laft  corrections.  It  was 
publiflied  in  1743,  at  Paris,  in  3  vols.  4U),  and  in  4 
vols.  1 2 mo,  containing  nothing  but  what  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  author  as  his  own.  Tt  contains,  i.Four 
Books  of  Odes,  of  which  the  firft  are  facrcd  odes,  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Pfalms.  “  Roufleau  (fays  Freron) 
unites  in  himfelf  Pindar,  Horace,  Anacreon,  and  Mal¬ 
herbe.  What  fire,  what  genius,  what  flights  of  ima- 
/  agination,  what  rapidity  of  defeription,  what  variety 
‘of  affecting  ftrokes,  what  a  crowd  of  brilliant  compa- 
rifons,  what  richnefs  of  rhymes,  what  happy  verifi¬ 
cation  ;  but  efpecially  what  inimitable  expreffion  !  His 
verfes  are  finifhed  in  the  higheft  ftyle  of  perfection  that 
French  verfe  is  capable  of  affuming.”  The  lyric 
compofitions  of  Roufleau  are,  in  general,  above  medio¬ 
crity.  All  his  odes  are  not,  however,  of  equal  merit. 
The  moft  beautiful  are  thofe  which  he  has  addreffed  to 
count  du  Luc,  to  Malherbe,  to  prince  Eugene,  to 
Vendome,  to  the  Chriftian  princes  ;  his  Odes  on  the 
cleath  of  the  prince  de  Conti,  on  the  battle  of  Peterwara- 
xlin ;  and  the  Ode  to  Fortune,  altho’  there  are  certainly 
fome  few  weak  ftanzas  to  be  met  with  in  it.  There  is 
confiderable  neatnefs  in  the  compofition  of  the  Ode  to  a 
Widow,  iu  his  ftanzas  to  the  Abbe  de  Chaulieu,  in  his 
addrefles  to  Roflignol,  in  his  Odes  to  count  de  Bonne - 
val,  to  M.  Duche,  and  to  count  de  Sinzindorf ;  and  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  he  wrote  fo  few  pieces  of  this 
kind,  from  which  his  genius  feemed  to  lead  him  with 
difficulty.  2.  Two  books  of  Epiftles,  in  verfe.  Al¬ 
though  thefe  do  not  want  their  beauties,  yet  there  pre¬ 
vails  too  much  of  a  mifanthropic  fpirit  in  them,  which 
takes  away  greatly  from  their  excellence.  He  makes 
too  frequent  mention  of  his  enemies  and  his  mif- 


fortunes  ;  he  difplays  thofe  principles  which  are  fup-  Roufleau. 
ported  lefs  on  the  balls  of  truth  than  on  thofe  various  1  ,J 

paffions  which  ruled  his  mind  at  the  time;  He  puts 
forth  his  anger  in  paradoxes.  If  he  be  reckoned  equal 
to  Horace  in  his  odes,  he  is  far  inferior  in  his  epiftles* 

There  is  much  more  philofophy  in  the  Roman  poet  than 
in  him.  3.  Cantatas .  He  is  the  father  of  this  fpecies 
of  poetry,  in  which  he  ftands  unrivalled.  His  pieces 
of  this  fort  breathe  that  poetical  expreffion,  that  pie- 
turefque  ftyle,  thofe  happy  turns,  and  thofe  eafy  graces, 
which  conftitute  the  true  ohara&er  of  this  kind  of 
writing.  He  is  as  lively  and  impetuous  as  he  is  mild 
and  affecting,  adapting  himfelf  to  the  paffions  of  thofe 
perfons  whom  he  makes  to  fpeak.  “  I  confefs  (fays 
M.  de  la  Harpe)  that  1  find  the  cantatas  of  Roufleau 
more  purely  lyric  than  his  odes,  although  he  rifes  to 
greater  heights  in  thefe.  I  fee  nothing  in  his  cantatas 
but  bold  and  agreeable  images.  He  always  addrefles 
himfelf  to  the  imagination,  and  he  never  becomes  ei¬ 
ther  too  verbofe  or  too  prolix.  On  the  contrary,  in 
fome  of  the  beft  of  his  odes,  we  find  fome  languilh- 
ing  ftanzas,  ideas  too  long  delayed,  and  verfes  of  inex- 
cufable  meannefs.”  4.  Allegories ,  the  moft  of  which  are 
happy,  but  fome  of  them  appear  forced.  5.  Epigrams , 
after  the  manner  of  Martial  and  Marot.  He  has  taken 
care  to  leave  out  of  this  edition  thofe  pieces  which  li- 
centioufnefs  and  debauchery  infpired.  They  bear,  in¬ 
deed,  as  well  as  his  other  pieces,  the  marks  of  ge¬ 
nius  ;  but  fuch  productions  are  calculated  only  to  dif- 
honour  their  authors,  and  corrupt  the  heart  of 
thofe  who  read  them,  5.  A  book  of  Poems  on  Various 
Subjects,  which  fometimes  want  both  eafe  and  delicacy. 

The  moft  diftinguiflied  are  two  eclogues,  imitated 
from  Virgil.  6.  Four  comedies  in  verfe  ;  the  Flatterer , 
whofe  chara&er  is  well  fupported  ;  the  Imaginary  Fore - 
fathers ,  a  piece  which  had  much  lefs  fuccefs,  although 
it  affords  fufficiently  good  fentiment  ;  the  Capricious 
Man ,  and  the  Dupe  of  Herfelf  pieces  of  very  inconfi- 
derable  merit.  7.  Three  comedies  in  profe  ;  the  Cof  *- 
fee-houfe,  the  Magic  Girdle ,  and  the  Madragore ,  which 
are  little  better  than  his  other  theatrical  pieces.  The 
theatre  was  by  no  means  his  forte;  he  had  a  genius  more 
fuited  for  fatire  than  comedy,  more  akin  to  Boileau’s 
than  Moliere’s.  8.  A  CalledioJi  of  Letters ,  in  profe. 

In  this  edition  he  has  fele&ed  the  moft  interefting. — 

There  is  a  larger  collection  in  5  volumes.  This  laft  has 
done  at  the  fame  time  both  injury  and  honour  to  his 
memory.  Roufleau  in  it  fpeaks  both  in  favour  of  and 
againft  the  very  fame  perfons.  He  appears  too  hafty 
in  tearing  to  pieces  the  characters  of:  thofe  who  dif- 
pleafed  him.  We  behold  in  them  a  man  of  a  fteady 
charaCler  and  an  elevated  mind,  who  wifhes  to  return 
to  his  native  country  only  that  he  might  be  enabled  com¬ 
pletely  to  juftify  his  reputation.  We  fee  him  again 
correfponding  with  perfons  of  great  merit  and  uncom¬ 
mon  integrity,  with  the  Abbe  d’Olivet,  Racine  the 
fou,  the  poets  La  Foffe  and  Duche,  the  celebrated  Rol- 
fin,  M.  le  Franc  de  Pompignan,  &c.  &c.  We  meet 
alfo  with  fome  anecdotes  and  exact  judgments  of  feve- 
ral  writers.  A  bookfeller  in  Holland  has  publiflied  his 
port-folio,  which  does  him  no  honour.  There  are,  in¬ 
deed,  fome  pieces  in  this  wretched  collection  which  did 
come  from  the  pen  of  Roufleau  ;  but  he  is  lefs  to  be 
blamed  for  them  than  they  are  who  have  drawn  thefe 
works  from  that  oblivion  to  which  our  great  poet  had 
3X2  configncd 
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conflgned  them.  A  pretty  good  edition  of  his  Sehft 
Pieces  appeared  at  Paris  in  1741,  in  a  fmall  i2mo 
volume.  His  portrait,  engraved  by  the  celebrated 
Aved,  his  old  friend,  made  its  appearance  in  1778, 
with  the  following  motto  from  Martial: 

Certior  in  tioftro  carmine  vultus  erit . 
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Rousseau  (John-James),  was  born  at  Geneva  June 
28.  1712.  His  father  was  by  profeffion  a  clock  and 
watch  maker.  At  his  birth,  which,  he  fays,  was  the 
firft  of  his  misfortunes,  he  endangered  the  life  of  his 
mother,  and  he  himfelf  was  for  a  long  time  after  in  a 
very  weak  and  languifhing  flate  of  health ;  but  as  his 
bodily  flrength  increased,  his  mental  powers  gradually 
opened,  and  afforded  the  happiefl  prefages  of  future 
greatnefs.  His  father,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Geneva, 
was  a  well-informed  tradefman  ;  and  in  the  place  where 
he  wrought  ne  kept  a  Plutarch  and  a  Tacitus,  and 
tliefe  authors  of  courfe  foon  became  familiar  to  his 
fon.  A  rafh,  juvenile  Hep  occafioned  his  leaving  his 
father’s  houfe.  u  Finding  himfelf  a  fugitive,  in  a 
Itrange  country,  and  without  money  or  friends,  lie 
changed  (fays  he  himfelf)  his  religion,  in  order  to 
procure  a  fubfiftence.”  Bornex,  bifhop  of  Anneci, 
from  whom  he  lought  an  afylum,  committed  the  care 
of  his  education  to  Madame  de  Warrens,  an  ingenious 
and  amiable  lady,  who  had  in  17  26  left  part  of  her 
wealth,  and  the  Proteftant  religion,  in  order  to  throw 
herfelf  into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  This  generous 


lady  ferved  in  the  triple  capacity  of  a  mother,  a  friend, 


and  a  lover,  to  the  new  profelyte,  whom  (he  regarded 
as  her  fon.  i 'he  neceffity  of  procuring  for  himfelf 
fome  fettlement,  however,  or  perhaps  his  unfettled  dif- 
pohtion,  obliged  RoufTeau  often  to  leave  this  tender 
mother. 

He  pofTeffcd  more  than  ordinary  talents  for  mufic ; 
and  the  Abbe  Blanchard  flattered  his  hopes  with  a 
place  in  the  royal  chapel,  which  he,  however,  failed 
in  obtaining  for  him  ;  he  was  therefore  under  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  teaching  mufic  at  Chamberi.  He  remained 
in  this  place  till  1741,  in  which  year  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  long  in  very  deilitute  circumftances. 
Writing  to  a  friend  in  1743,  he  thus  expreffes  himfelf: 
u  Every  thing  is  dear  here,  but  efpecially  bread.” 
What  an  exprefiion  ;  and  to  what  may  not  genius  be 
reduced  1  Meanwhile  he  now  began  to  emerge  from 
that  obfcurity  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  buried. 


His  difcourfe  againft  the  fciences,  accordingly,  ha*  Routt** 
ving  been  found  to  be  the  bell  written,  and  replete 
with  the  deeped  reafoning,  was  publicly  crowned  with 
the  approbation  of  that  learned  body.  Never  was  a 
paradox  fupported  with  more  eloquence  ;  it  was  not 
however  a  new  one  ;  but  he  enriched  it  with  all  the 
advantages  which  either  knowledge  or  genius  could 
confer  on  it.  Immediately  after  its  appearance,  he 
met  with  feveral  opponents  of  his  tenets,  which  he  de¬ 
fended  ;  and  from  one  difpute  to  another,  he  found 
himfelf  involved  in  a  formidable  train  of  correfpon- 
dence,  without  having  ever  almofl  dreamed  of  fuch  op- 
pofition.  From  that  period  he  decreafed  in  happinefs 
as  he  increafed  in  celebrity.  His  “  Difcourfe  on  the 
caufes  of  inequality  among  mankind,  and  on  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  focial  compaCts,”  a  work  full  of  almofl  unintel¬ 
ligible  maxims  and  wild  ideas,  was  written  with  a 
view  to  prove  that  mankind  are  equal ;  that  they  were 
born  to  live  apart  from  each  other  ;  and  that  they  have 
perverted  the  order  of  nature  in  forming  focieties.  He 
bellows  the  highell  praile  on  the  Hate  of  nature,  and 
depreciates  the  idea  of  every  focial  compact.  This 
difcourfe,  and  efpecially  the  dedication  of  it  to  the  re¬ 
public  of  Geneva,  are  the  chef-d' auvres  of  that  kind  of 
eloquence  of  which  the  ancients  alone  had  given  us 
any  idea.  By  prefenting  this  performance  to  the  ma* 
giflrates,  he  was  received  again  into  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  reinflated  in  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  a 
citizen,  after  having  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on 
himfelf  to  abjure  the  Catholic  religion.  He  foon,  how¬ 
ever,  returned  to  France,  and  lived  for  fome  time  in  Pa- 
He  afterwards  gave  himfelf  up  to  retirement,  to 


ris, 


His  friends  placed  him  with  M.  de  Montaigu,  ambaf- 


fador  from  France  to  Venice.  According  to  his  own 


conftffion,  a  proud  mifanthropy  and  a  peculiar  con¬ 
tempt  <  f  the  riches  and  pleafures  of  this  world,  con- 
fiituted  the  chief  traits  in  his  character,  and  a  mifun- 
derftanding  foon  took  place  between  him  and  the  am- 
baffador.  The  place  of  depute,  under  M.  Dupin,  far- 
mer -general,  a  man  of  conliderable  parts,  gave  him  fome 
temporary  relief,  a$d  enabled  him  to  be  of  fome  bene¬ 
fit  to  j.iutt.  de  Warrens  his  former  benefaCtrefs.  The 
year  •  7  o  was  the  commencement  of  his  literary"  career. 
The  academy  of  Dijon  had  propofed  the  following 
queflion  :  “  Whether  the  revival  of  the  arts  and 
fciences  has  contributed  to  the  refinement  of  manners?” 
RoufTeau  at  hrit  inclined  to  fuppoit  the  affirmative. 
*l  i  his  is  the  pons  afihorum  (fays  a  philofopher,  at  that 
t triend  of  his),  take  the  negative  fide  of  the 
queiUon,  and  PH  promife  you  the  greateft  fuccefs.” 


efcape  the  fhafts  of  criticifm,  and  follow  after  the  re¬ 
gimen  which  the  flrangury,  with  which  he  was  torment¬ 
ed,  demanded  of  him.  This  is  an  important  epoch  in 
the  hiflory  of  his  life,  as  it  is  owing  to  this  circum- 
flance,  perhaps,  that  we  have  the  mofl  elegant  works 
that  have  come  from  his  pen.  His  “  Letter  to  M. 
d’Alembert”  on  the  defign  of  ereCting  a  theatre  at 
Geneva,  written  in  his  retirement,  and  publifhed  in 
1757,  contains,  along  with  fome  paradoxes,  fome  very 
important  and  well-handled  truths.  This  letter  firft 
drew  down  upon  him  the  envy  of  Voltaire,  and  waj 
the  caufe  of  thofe  indignities  with  which  that  author 
never  ceafed  to  load  him.  What  is  fmgular  in  him,  is, 
that  although  fo  great  an  enemy  to  theatrical  reprefen- 
tations  himfelf,  he  caufed  a  comedy  to  be  printed,  and 
in  1752  gave  to  the  theatre  a  pafloral  (The  Village 
Conjuror),  of  which  he  compofed  both  the  poetry  and 
mufic,  both  of  them  abounding  with  fentiment  and  ele¬ 
gance,  and  full  of  innocent  and  rural  fimplicity.  What 
renders  the  Village  Conjuror  highly  delightful  to  per- 
fons  of  tafle,  is  that  perfect  harmony  of  words  and  mufic 
which  everywhere  pervades  it  ;  that  proper  connection 
among  the  parties  who  compofe  it ;  and  its  being  per¬ 
fectly  correCt  from  beginning  to  end.  The  mufician 
hath  fpoken,  hath  thought,  and  felt  like  a  poet.  Every 
tiling  in  it  is  agreeable,  interefling,  and  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  common  affeCled  and  infipid  productions  of  our 
modern  petit-dramas.  His  Dictionary  of  Mufic  af¬ 
fords  feveral  excellent  articles;  fome  of  them,  however, 
are  very  inaccurate.  “  This  work  (fays  M.  la  JBorde), 
in  his  EfTay  on  Mufic,  has  need  to  be  written  over 
again,  to  fave  much  trouble  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  ftudy 
it,  and  prevent  them  from  falling  into  errors,  which 
8  it 
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RoufTeau.  it  is  difficult  to  avoid,  from  the  engaging  manner  in 
-—V—'  which  RoufTeau  drags  along  his  readers.”  The  paf- 
fages  in  it  which  have  any  reference  to  literature  may 
be  eafily  diftinguifhed,  as  they  are  treated  with  the 
agreeablenefs  of  a  man  of  wit  and  tffie  exa&nefs  of  a 
man  of  taite.  RoufTeau,  foon  after  the  rapid  fuccefs 
of  his  Village  Conjuror,  publifhed  a  Letter  on  French 
Mufic,  or  rather  againfl  French  mufic,  written  with  as 
much  freedom  as  livelinefs.  The  exafperated  partifans  of 
French  comedy  treated  him  with  as  much  fury  as  if  he 
had  confpired  againfl  the  (late.  A  crowd  of  infigni- 
ficant  enthufiafts  fpent  their  flrength  in  outcries  againfl 
him.  He  was  infulted,  menaced,  and  lampooned.  Har¬ 
monic  fanaticifm  went  even  to  hang  him  up  in  effigy. 

That  interefting  and  tender  flyle,  which  is  fo  confpi- 
cuous  throughout  the  Village  Conjuror,  animates  feverai 
letters  in  the  New  Heloifa,  in  fix  parts,  publifhed  1761, 
in  i2mo.  This  epiflolary  romance,  of  which  the  plot  is 
ill-managed,  and  the  arrangement  bad,  like  all  other 
works  of  genius,  has  its  beauties  as  well  as  its  faults. 
More  truth  in  his  chara&ers  and  more  precifion  in  his 
details  were  to  have  been  wiflied.  The  charadlers,  as 
well  as  their  flyle,  have  too  much  famenefs,  and  their 
language  is  too  affe&ed  and  exaggerated.  Some  of 
the  letters  are  indeed  admirable,  from  the  force  and 
warmth  of  expreffion,  from  an  effervefcence  of  fenti- 
ments,  from  the  irregularity  of  ideas  which  always  cha- 
ra&erife  a  paffion  carried  to  its  height.  But  why  is  fo 
affedling  a  letter  fo  ofteii  accompanied  with  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  digreffion,  an  infipid  criticifm,  or  a  felf  contradict¬ 
ing  paradox  ?  Why,  after  having  fhone  ip  all  the  energy 
of  fentiment,  does  he  on  a  hidden  turn  unaffeCting  ?  It  is 
becaufe  none  of  the  perfonages  are  truly  interefling. 
That  of  St  Preux  is  weak,  and  often  forced.  Julia  is 
an  affemblage  of  tendernefs  and  pity,  of  elevation  of 
foul  and  of  coquetry,  of  natural  parts  and  pedantry. 
Wolmar  is  a  violent  man,  and  almoft  beyond  the  limits 
of  nature.  In  fine,  when  he  wifhes  to  change  his  flyle, 
and  adopt  that  of  the  fpeaker,  it  may  eafily  be  obferved 
that  he  does  not  long  fupport  it,  and  every  attempt  em- 
barraffes  the  author  and  cools  the  reader.  In  the  He¬ 
loifa,  Roufleau’s  unlucky  talent  of  rendering  every 
thing  problematical,  appears  veiy  confpicuous;  as  in  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  and  againfl  duelling,  which  af¬ 
ford  an  apology  for  fuicide,  and  a  juft  condemnation 
of  it  2  in  his  facility  in  palliating  the  crime  of  adul¬ 
tery,  and  his  very  flrong  reafons  to  make  it  abhorred : 
on  the  one  hand,  in  declamations  againfl  focial  happi- 
nefs  ;  on  the  other,  in  tranfports  in  favour  of  humanity  : 
here,  in  violent  rhapfodies  againfl  philofophers ;  there, 
by  a  rage  for  adopting  their  opinions  2  the  exiflence  of 
God  attacked  by  fophiflry,  and  .Atheifls  confuted  by 
the  mofl  irrefragable  arguments  ;  the  Chriflian  religion 
combated  by  the  mofl  fpecious  obje&ions,  and  cele¬ 
brated  with  the  mofl  fublime  eulogies. 

His  Emilia  afterwards  made  more  noife  than  the  new 
Heloifa.  This  moral  romance,  which  was  publifhed  in 
17 6>,  in  four  vols  i2mo,  treats  chiefly  of  education. 
RoufTeau  wifhed  to  follow  nature  in  every  thing  ;  and 
though  his  fyftem  in  feverai  places  differs  from  received 
ideas,  it  deferves  in  many  refpecls  to  be  put  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  with  fome  neceflary  modifications  it  has  been 
fo.  His  precepts  are  exprefTed  with  the  force  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  mind  full  of  the  leading  truths  of  morality. 
If  he  has  not  always  been  virtuous,  no  body  at  leaft 


has  felt  it  more,  or  made  it  appear  to  more  advan-  RoufTeau, 
tage.  Every  thing  which  he  fays  againfl  luxury  fhows 
the  vices  and  conceited  opinions  of  his  age,  and  is 
worthy  at  once  of  Plato  or  of  Tacitus.  His  flyle  is 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  fometimes,  however,  appears,  * 
by  a  kind  of  affedled  rudenefs  and  afperity,  to  ape  at 
the  mode  of  Montaigne,  of  whom  he  is  a  great  admi¬ 
rer,  and  whole  fentiments  and  expreffions  he  often 
clothes  in  a  new  drefs-.  What  is  mofl  to  be  lamented 
is,  that  in  wifhing  to  educate  a  young  man  as  a  Chri- 
flian  he  has  filled  his  third  volume  with  obje£lion$ 
againfl  Chriftianity.  He  has,  it  mufl  be  confefled, 
given  a  very  fublime  eulogium  on  the  gofpel,  and  an 
affecting  portrait  of  its  divine  Author  :  but  the  mi¬ 
racles,  and  the  prophecies  which  ferve  to  eflablifh  his 
miffion,  he  attacks  without  the  leafl  referve.  Admit¬ 
ting  only  natural  religion,  he  weighs  every  thing  in 
the  balance  of  reafon;  and  this  reafon  being  falfe,  leads 
him  into  dilemmas  very  unfavourable  to  his  own  repofe 
and  happinefs. 

He  dwelt  from  1754  in  a  fmall  houfe  in  the  country* ' 
near  Montmorenci ;  a  retreat  which  he  owed  to  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  a  farmer-general.  The  caufe  of  his  love  for 
this  retirement  was,  according  to  himfelf,  “  that  invin¬ 
cible  fpirit  of  liberty  which  nothing  could  conquer* 
and  in  competition  with  which  honours,  fortune,  and 
reputation,  could  not  Hand.  It  is  true,  this  defire  of  \ 

liberty  has  occafioned  lefs  pride  than  lazinefs  ;  but  this 
indolence  is  inconceivable.  Every  thing  flartlesit;  the 
mofl  inconfiderable  reciprocalities  of  focial  life  are  to  it 
infupportable.  A  word  to  fpeak,  a  letter  to  write,  a 
vifit  to  pay,  things  neceflary  to  be  done,  are  to  me  pu- 
nifhments.  Hear  my  reafons.  Although  the  ordinary 
intercourfe  between  mankind  be  odious  to  me,  intimate, 
friendfhip  appears  to  me  very  dear ;  becaufe  there  are 
no  mere  ceremonies  due  to  it ;  it  agrees  with  the  heart, 
and  all  is  accomplilhed.  Hear,,  again,  why  I  have  al¬ 
ways  fhunned  kindnefles  fo  much  ;  becaufe  every  a6l  of 
kindnefs  requires  a  grateful  mind,  and  I  find  my  heart 
ungrateful,  from  this  alone,  that  gratitude  is  a  duty. 

Lallly,  that  kind  of  felicity  which  is  neceflary  for  me, 
is  not  fo  much  to  do  that  which  I  wifh,  as  not  to  do 
what  I  wifh,  not  to  do.”  RoufTeau  enjoyed  this  feli¬ 
city  which  he  fo  much  wifhed  in  his  retirement.  With¬ 
out  entirely  adopting  that  too  rigorous  mode  of  life 
purfued  by  the  ancient  Cynics,  he  deprived  himfelf  of 
every  thing  that  could  in  any  meafure  add  fuel  to  this 
wifhed-for  luxury,  which  is  ever  the  companion  of 
riches,  and  which  inverts  even  cuflom  itfelf.  He  might 
have  been  happy  in  this  retreat,  if  he  could  have  forgot 
this  public  which  he  afTe&ed  to  defpile  ;  but  his  deflre 
after  a  great  name  got  the  better  of  his  felf-love,  and  ft 
was  this  thirfl  after  reputation  which  made  him  intro« 
duce  fo  many  dangerous  paragraphs  in  his  Emilia. 

The  French  parliament  condemned  this  book  in  > 

176  ,  and  entered  into  a  criminal  profecution  againfl 
the  author,  which  forced  him  to  make  a  precipitate  re¬ 
treat.  He  directed  his  flops  towards  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  which  fhut  its  gates  upon  him.  Profcribed  in  the 
place  where  he  fiill  drew  breath,  he  fought  an  afylum 
in. 'Switzerland,  and  found  one  in  the  principality  of 
Neufchatel.  His  *  rll  care  was  to  defend  his  Emilia 
againfl  the  mandate  of  the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  by  whom 
it  had  been  anathematifed.  In  763  he  publifhed  a 
letter,  in  which  he  re-exhibits  all  his  errors*  let  off  with 
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Ro  :fTea\i,  the  moft  animated  dlfplay  of  eloquence,  and  in  the  moft 
inlidious  manner.  In  this  letter  he  deferibes  himfelf 
as  more  vehement  than  celebrated  in  his  refearches, 
blit  fincere  on  the  whole,  even  againft  himfelf ;  fimple 
and  good,  but  fenfible  and  weak  ;  often  doing  evil, 
and  always  loving  good  ;  united  by  friendfhip,  never 
by  circumftances,  and.  keeping  more  to  his  opinions 
than  to  his  interefts  ;  requiring  nothing  of  men,  and 
not  widiing  to  be  under  any  obligation  to  them  ;  yield¬ 
ing  no  more  to  their  prejudices  than  to  their  will,  and 
preferving  his  own  as  free  as  his  reafon ;  difputing  about 
religion  without  licentioufnefs ;  loving  neither  impiety 
nor  fanaticifm,  but  difliking  precife  people  more  than 
bold  fpirits,”  &c.  See.  From  this  fpecimen,  the  limi¬ 
tations  he  would  appoint  to  this  portrait  may  eafily  be 
difeovered. 

«  The  letters  of  La  Montaigne  appeared  foon  after  ; 
but  this  work,  far  lefs  eloquent,  and  full  of  envious  dif- 
xullious  on  the  magiftrates  and  clergy  of  Geneva,  irri¬ 
tated  the  Proteftant  minifters  without  effecting  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  the  clergy  of  the  Romifh  church.  Rouf- 
vfeau  had  folemnly  abjured  the  latter  religion  in  1753, 
and,  what  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  had  then  refolved  to  live 
.in  France,  a  Catholic  country.  The  Proteftant  clergy 
were  not  fully  reconciled  by  this  change  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  king  of  Prufiia,  to  whom  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel  belonged,  was  not  fufficierit  to  refeue  him 
from  that  obloquy  which  the  minifter  of  Moutiers- 
Travers,  the  village  to  which  he  had  retired,  had  ex¬ 
cited  againft  him.  He  preached  againft  RoufTeau,  and 
his  fermons  produced  an  uproar  among  the  people.  On 
the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th  September  1765, 
fome  fanatics,  drove  on  by  wine  and  the  declamations 
of  their  minifter,  threw  fome  ftones  at  the  windows  of 
the  Genevan  philofopher,  who  fearing  new  infults,  in 
vain  fought  an  afylum  in -the  canton  of  Berne.  As  this 
Canton  was  connedled  with  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  allow  him  to  remain  in 
their  city,  being  proferibed  by  that  republic.  Neither 
his  broken  ftate  of  health,  nor  the  approach  of  winter, 
could  foften  the  hearts  of  thefe  obdurate  Spartans.  In 
vain,  to  prevent  them  from  the  feartheyhad  of  the  fpread- 
ing  of  his  opinions,  did  he  befeech  them  to  fhnt  him  up 
in  prifon  till  the  fpring  ;  for  even  this  favour  was  de¬ 
nied  him.  Obliged  to  fet  out  on  a  journey,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  very  inclement  feafon,  he  reached  Straf- 
vbourg  in  a  very  deftitute  fituation.  He  received  from 
Marfhal  de  Contades,  who  then  commanded  in  that 
place,  every  accommodation  which  could  be  expe&ed 
from  generollty,  humanity,  and  compaffion.  He  wait¬ 
ed  there  till  the  weather  was  milder,  when  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  Mr  Flume  then  was,  who  determined  on 
taking  him  with  him  to  England.  After  having  made 
foine  ftay  in  Paris,  RoufTeau  actually  fet  out  for  Lon¬ 
don  in  1766.  Hume,  much  affedled  with  his  lituation 
-and  his  misfortunes,  procured  for  him  a  very  agreeable 
lettlement  in  the  country.  Our  Genevan  philofo- 
.pher  was  not,  however,  long  fatisfied  with  this  new 
place.  He  did  not  make  fucli  an  imprefiion  on  the 
minds  of  the  Englifh  as  he  had  done  on  the  French. 
His  free  difpofition,  his  obdurate  and  melancholy  tem¬ 
per,  wras  deemed  no  fingularity  in  England.  He  was 
there  looked  upon  as  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  perio¬ 
dical  prints  were  filled  with  fatires  againft  him.  In 
particular,  they  publilhed  a  forged  letter  from  the  king 
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of  Prnllia,  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  principles  and  RomTh*. 
conduct  of  this  new  Diogenes.  RoufTeau  imagined  v— ^ 

there  was  a  plot  between  Hume  and  fome  philofophers 
in  France  to  deftroy  his  glory  and  repofe.  He  feiit  a 
letter  to  him,  filled  with  the  moft  abufive  expreffions, 
and  reproaching  him  for  -his  condmft  towards  him. 

From  this  time  he  looked  upon  Hume  as  a  wicked  and 
perfidious  perfon,  who  had  brought  him  to  England 
with  no  other  view  than  to  expofe  him  to  public  ridi¬ 
cule  ;  which  foolifh  and  chimerical  idea  was  nourifhed 
by  felf-love  and  a  reftlefs  difpofition.  He  imagined  that 
the  Englifh  philofopher,  amidft  all  his  kindneffes,  had 
fomething  difagreeable  in  the  manner  of  exprefling  them. 

The  bad  health  of  RoufTeau,  a  ftrong  and  melancholy 
imagination,  a  too  nice  fenfibility,  a  jealous  difpofition, 
joined  with  philofophic  vanity,  cheriflied  by  the  falfe 
informations  of  his  governefs,  who  poffeffed  an  uncom¬ 
mon  power  over  him ;  ft 11  thefe  taken  together,  might 
tend  to  prepoffefs  him  with  unfavourable  fentiments  of 
fome  innocent  freedoms  his  benefadlor  might  have  taken 
with  him,  and  might  render  him  ungrateful,  which  he 
thought  himfelf  incapable  .  of  becoming.  Meanwhile, 
thefe  falfe  conjedlures  and  probabilities  ought  never  to 
have  had  the  weight  with  an  honeft  mind  to  withdraw 
itfelf  from  its  friend  and  benefadtor.  Proofs  are  always 
neceffary  in  cafes  of  this  kind;  and  that  which  RoufTeau 
had  was  by  no  means  a  certain  demonflration.  The 
Genevan  philofopher,  however,  certainly  returned  to 
France.  In  palling  through  Amiens,  he  met  with 
M.  Greffet,  who  interrogated  him  about  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  the  controverfies  he  had  been  engaged  in.  He 
only  anfwered,  “  You  have  got  the  art  of  making  a 
parrot  fpeak ;  but  you  are  not  yet  poffeffed  of  the  fe- 
cret  of  making  a  bear  fpeak. In  the  mean  time,  the 
magiftrates  of  this  city  wifhed  to  confer  on  him  fome 
mark  of  their  efteem,  which  he  abfolutely  refufed.  His 
difordered  imagination  viewed  thefe  flattering  civilities 
as  nothing  elfe  than  infults,  fuch  as  were  lavished  on 
Sancho  in  the  ifland  of  Barataria.  He  thought  one 
part  of  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  like  Lazarille  of 
Tormes,  who,  being  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  a  tub,  with 
only  his  head  out  of  the  water,  was  carried  from  one 
town  to  another  to  amufe  the  vulgar.  But  thefe  wrong 
and  whimfical  ideas  did  not  prevent  him  from  afpiring 
after  a  refidence  in  Paris,  where,  without  doubt,  he  was 
more  looked  on  as  a  fpedtacle  than  in  any  other  place 
whatever.  On  the  ift  July  1770,  RoufTeau  appeared, 
for  the  firft  time,  at  the  regency  coftee-houfe,  dreffed 
in  ordinary  clothing,  having  for  fome  time  previous 
to  this  wore  an  Armenian  habit.  He  was  loaded 
with  praifes  by  the  furrounding  multitude.  “  It  is 
fomewhat  lingular  (fays  M.  Sennebier)  to  fee  a  man  fo 
haughty  as  he  returning  to  the  very  place  from  whence 
he  had  been  banifhed  fo  often.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the 
fma'lleft  inconfiftencies  of  this  extraordinary  cnara&er, 
that  he  preferred  a  retreat  in  that  place  of  which  he 
had  fpoken  fo  much  ill.”  It  is  as  fingular  that  a  per¬ 
fon  under  fentence  of  imprifonment  fhould  wifh  to  live 
in  fo  public  a  manner  in  the  very  place  where  his  fen¬ 
tence  was  in  force  againft  him.  His  friends  procured 
for  him,  however,  liberty  of  flaying,  on  condition  that 
he  fhould  neither  write  on  religion  npr  politics  :  he  kept 
his  word  ;  for  he  wrote  none  at  all.  Fie  was  contented 
with  living  in  a  calm  philofophical  manner,  giving  him¬ 
felf  to  the  fociety  of  a  few  tried  friends,  fhunning  the 
7  company 
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Kpv.ffenu.  company  of  the  great,  appearing  to  have  given  up  all 

— v -  his  whimfies,  and  affecting  neither  the  character  of  a 

>  philofopher  nor  a  bel  efpr'tt-  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Ermenon-ville,  belonging  to  the  marquis  de  Girardin, 
about  ten  leagues  from  Paris,  July  2.  177?)  aged  66 
years.  This  nobleman  has  erected  to  his  memory  a 
very  plain  monument,  in  a  grove  of  poplars,  which  con- 
ftitutes  part  of  his  beautifnl  gardens.  O11  the  tomb  are 
infcribed  the  following  epitaphs  ; 

Ici  repofe 

L' Homme  de  la  Nature 
Et  de  la  V trite! 

*  Hh  moth*  Vitam  impendere  Vero  *. 

Hie  jacent  Ojfa  J.  J.  Roujfeau . 

The  curious  who  go  to  fee  tin’s  tomb  like  wife  fee  the 
cloak  which  the  Genevan  philofopher  wore.  Above 
the  door  is  infcribed  the  following  fentence,  which 
might  afford  matter  for  a  whole  book  :  “  He  is  truly 
free,  who,  to  accomplifh  his  pleafure,  has  no  need  of 
the  ajfiflance  of  a  fecond  perfon .”  Rouffeau,  during  his 
flay  in  the  environs  of  Lyons,  married  Mademoifelle  le 
Vaffeur,  his  governefs,  a  woman  who,  without  either 
beauty  or  talents,  had  gained  over  him  a  great  afeen- 
dancy.  She  waited  on  him  in  health  and  in  ficknefs  : 
But  as  if  fhe  had  been  jealous  of  poflefiing  him  alone, 
fhe  drove  from  his  mind,  by  the  moil  perfidious  in  fin  u- 
ations,  all  thofe  who  came  to  entertain  him  ;  and  when 
Rouffeau  did  not  difmifs  them,  fhe  prevented  their  re¬ 
turn  by  invariably  refufing  them  admittance.  By  tliefe 
means  fhe  the  more  eafily  led  her  hufband  into  incon- 
fiftencies  of  conduct,  which  the  originality  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  well  as  of  his  opinions  fo  much  contributed 
to  affifl.  Nature  had  perhaps  but  given  him  the  em¬ 
bryo  of  his  charaCler,  and  art  liad  probably  united  to 
make  it  more  fingular.  He  did  not  incline  to  affociate 
with  any  perfon  ;  and  as  this  method  of  thinking  and 
living  was  uncommon,  it  procured  him  a  name,  and  he 
difplayed  a  kind  of  fantafticalnefs  in  his  behaviour  and 
his  writings.  Like  Diogenes  of  old,  he  united  fimpli- 
city  of  manners  with  all  the  pride  of  genius ;  and  a 
large  flock  of  indolence,  with  an  extreme  fenlibility,  ftr- 
ved  to  render  his  character  ftill  more  uncommon.  “  An 
•  indolent  mind  (fays  he),  terrified  at  every  application,  a 
warm,  bilious,  and  irritable  temperament,  fenfible  aJfo  in 
a  high  degree  to  every  thing  that  can  affect  it,  appear 
not  pofiible  to  be  united  in  the  fame  perfon:  and  yet 
tliefe  two  contrarieties  compofe  the  chief  of  mine.  An 
aCtive  life  has  no  charms  for  me.  I  would  an  hundred 
times  rather  confent  to  be  idle  than  to  do  any  thing 
againfl  my  will ;  and  I  have  an  hundred  times  thought 
that  I  would  live  not  amifs  in  the  Baflille,  provided  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  juft  continue  there.  In  my 
younger  days  I  made  feveral  attempts  to  get  in  there  ; 
but  as  they  were  only  with  the  view  of  procuring  a  re¬ 
fuge  and  reft  in  my  old  age,  and,  like  the  exertions  of 
an  indolent  porfon,  only  by  fits  and  ft  arts,  they  were 
never  attended  with  the  fmalleft  fucceis.  When  mis¬ 
fortunes  came,  they  afforded  me  a  pretext  of  giving 
myfelf  up  to  my  ruling  paffion.”  He  often  exaggerated 
his  misfortunes  to  himfelf  as  well  as  to  others.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  particularly  to  render  interefting  by  his  de¬ 
scription  his  misfortunes  and  his  poverty,  although  the 
former  were  far  lefs  than  he  imagined,  and  notwith- 
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Handing  he  had  certain  refources  againfl  the  latter.  In  Rouffeau. 
other  refpeCts  he  was  charitable,  generous,  fober,  juft,  ~“r  v  J 
contenting  himfelf  with  what  was, purely  neceffary,  and  / 
refufing  the  means  which  might  have  procured  him 
wealth  and  offices.  He  cannot,  like  many  other  fo- 
phifts,  be  accufed  of  having  often  repeated  with  a  flu- 
died  emphafis  the  word  Virtue ,  without  infpiring  the 
fentiment.  When  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  duties  of  man¬ 
kind,  of  the  principles  neceffary  to  our  happinefs,  of 
the  duty  we  owe  to  ourfelves  and  to  our  equals,  it  is 
with  a  copioufnefs,  a  charm,  and  an  impetuofity,  that 
could  only  proceed  from  the  heart.  He  faid  one  day 
to  M.  de  Buffon,  “  You  have  afferted  and  proved  before 
j.  J.  Rouffeau  that  mothers  ought  to  fuckle  their  chil¬ 
dren.”  “  Yes  (fays  this  great  naturalift),  we  have  all 
faid  fo  ;  but  M.  Rouffeau  alone  forbids  it,  and  caufes 
himfelf  to  be  obeyed.”  Another  academician  faid,  “  that 
the  virtues  of  Voltaire  were  without  heart,  and  thofe  of 
Rouffeau  without  head.”  He  was  acquainted  at  an 
early  age  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  au¬ 
thors  ;  and  the  republican  virtues  there  held  forth  to 
view,  the  rigorous  aufterity  of  Cato,  Brutus,  Sec.  car¬ 
ried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  a  fimple  eftimation  of 
them.  Influenced  by  his  imagination,  he  admired 
every  thing  in  the  ancients,  and  faw  nothing  in  his  con¬ 
temporaries  but  enervated  minds  and  degenerated  hoo¬ 
dies. 

His  ideas  about  politics  were  almoft  as  eccentric  as< 
his  paradoxes  about  religion.  Some  reckon  liis  Social 
Compact,  which  Voltaire  calls  the  Unf octal  Company  the 
greateft  effort, his  genius  produced.  Others  find  it  full 
of  contradictions,  errors,  and  cynical  paffages,  obfeure, 
ill-arranged,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  his  fhining 
pen.  There  are  feveral  other  fmall  pieces  wrote  by 
him,  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  his  works  publifhed 
in  25  vols  8vo  and  i2mo,  to  which  there  is  appended 
a  very  infignificant  fupplement  in -6  vols. 

The  moft  ufeful  and  mofl  important  truths  in  this- 
collection  are  picked  out  in  his  Thoughts ;  in  which  the 
confident  fophifl  and  the  impious  author  difappear,  and 
nothing  is  offered  to.  the  reader  but  the  eloquent  writer 
and  the  contemplative  moralift.  There  were  found  in 
his  port-folio  his  Confeffions,  in  twelve  books ;  the  firft 
fix  af  -which  were  publifhed.  “  In  the  preface  to  thefe 
memoirs,  which  abound  with  characters  well  drawn,  and 
written  with  warmth,  with  energy,  and  fometimes  with 
elegance,  lie  declares  (fays  M.  Paliffot),  like  a  peevifh 
mifanthrope,  who  boldly  introduces  himfelf  on  the  ruins 
of  the  world,  to  declare  to  mankind,  whom  he  fuppofes 
affembled  upon  thefe  ruins,  that  in  that  innumerable 
multitude,  none  could  dare  to  fay,  I  am  better  than  that 
man.  This  affectation  of  feeing  himfelf  alone  in  the 
univerfe,  and  of  continually  directing  every  thing  to 
himfelf,  may  appear  to  fome  morofe  minds  a  fanaticifm 
of  pride,  of  which  we  have  no  examples,  at  lcaft  fince 
the  time  of  Cardan.”  But  this  is  not  the  only  blame 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  author  of  the  Confeffions. 

With  uneafinefs  we  fee  him,  under  the  pretext  of  fin- 
cerity,  difhonouring  the  character  of  his  benefactrefs 
Lady  Warren.  There  are  innuendos  no  lefs  offenfive 
againfl  obfeure  and  celebrated  characters,  which  ought 
entirely  or  partly'to  have  been  fuppreffed.  A  lady  of 
wit  faid,  that  Rouffeau  would  have  been  held  in  higher 
eftimation  for  virtue,  "  had  he  died  without  his  confsf- 
fion.”  The  fame  opinion  is  entertained  by  M.  Senncr 
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Jpoufleau,  bier,  author  of  the  Literary  Hiftory  of  Geneva  :  “  His 
rRout.  Confeflions  (fays  he)  appear  to  me  to  be  a  very  dange¬ 
rous  book,  and  paint  RoufTeau  in  fuch  colours  as  we 
would  never  have  ventured  to  apply  to  him.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  analyfes  which  we  meet  with  of  fome  fentiments, 
and  the  delicate  anatomy  which  he  makes  of  fome  ac¬ 
tions,  are  not  fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  deteftable 
matter  which  is  found  in  them,  and  the  unceafmg  ob¬ 
loquies  everywhere  to  be  met  with/*  It  is  certain, 
that  if  RoufTeau  has  given  a  faithful  delineation  of  fome 
perfons,  he  has  viewed  others  through  a  cloud,  which 
formed  in  his  mind  perpetual  fufpicions.  He  imagined 
he  thought  juftly  and  fpoke  truly  ;  but  the  fimpleft 
thing  in  nature,  fays  M.  Servant,  if  diflilled  through  his 
violent  and  fufpicious  head,  might  become*poifon.  Rouf- 
feau,  in  what  he  fays  of  himfelf,  makes  fuch  acknow¬ 
ledgments  as  certainly  prove  that  there  were  better 
men  than  he,  at  leaft  if  we  may  judge  him  from  the 
firft  fix  books  of  his  memoirs,  where  nothing  appears 
but  his  vices.  They  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  feparated 
from  the  fix  laft  books,  where  lie  fpeaks  of  the  virtues 
which  make  reparation  for  them  ;  or  rather  the  work 
ought  not  to  have  been  publifhed  at  all,  if  it  be  true 
(which  there  can  be  little  doubt  of)  that  in  his  confef- 
fions  he  injured  the  public  manners,  both  by  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  the  vices  he  difclofed,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  united  them  with  the  virtues.'  The  other 
pieces  which  we  find  in  this  new  edition  of  his  works 
are,  I.  The  Reveries  of  a  Solitary  Wanderer ,  being  a 
journal  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  In  this  he 
confeffes,  that  he  liked  better  to  fend  his  children 
into  hofpitals  deftined  for  orphans,  than  to  take  upon 
himfelf  the  charge  of  their  maintenance  and  edu¬ 
cation;  and  endeavours  to  palliate  this  error,  which 
nothing  can  exculpate.  2.  Conf derations  upon  the  Go - 
•vernment  of  Poland.  3.  The  Adventures  of  Lord  Ed 
ward,  a  novel,  being  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  the  new 
Heloifa.  4.  Various  Memoirs  and  Fugitive  Pieces,  with 
a  great  number  of  letters,  fome  of  which  are  very  long, 
and  written  with  too  much  ftudy,  but  containing  fome 
eloquent  paffages  and  fome  deep  thought.  5.  Emilia 
and  Sophia.  6.  The  Levite  of  Ephraim,  a  poem  in  profe, 
in  4  cantos  ;  written  in  a  truly  ancient  ftyle  of  fimpli- 
city.  7.  Letters  to  Sara.  8.  An  Opera  and  a  Comedy . 
9-  Tranflations  of  the  Jir/l  hook  of  Tacitus's  Hi/lory ,  of 
the  Epifode  of  Olinda  and  Sophronia ,  taken  from  T affo , 
&c.  &c.  Like  all  the  other  writings  of  RoufTeau,  *  we 
find  in  thefe  pofthumous  pieces  many  admirable  and 
fome  ufeful  things  ;  but  they  alfo  abound  with  contra¬ 
dictions,  paradoxes,  and  ideas  very  unfavourable  to  re¬ 
ligion.  In  his  letters  efpecially  we  fee  a  man  chagri¬ 
ned  at  misfortunes,  which  he  never  attributes  to  himfelf, 
fufpicious  of  every  body  about  him,  calling  and  belie¬ 
ving  himfelf  a  lamb  in  the  midft  of  wobes  ;  in  one 
word,  as  like  Pafcal  in  the  ftrength  of  his  genius,  as  in 
his  fancy  of  always  feeing  a  precipice  about  him.  This 
is  the  refiedion  of  M.  Servant,  who  knew  him,  aflifted 
Jiim,  and  careffed  him  during  his  retreat  at  Grenoble 
in  1768.  This  magiftrate  having  been  very  attentive 
in  obferving  his  character,  ought  the  rather  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  as  he  infpeCted  it  without  either  malice,  envy, 
or  refentment,  and  only  from  the  concern  he  had  for 
this  philosopher,  whom  he  loved  and  admired. 

ROUT,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  affembly  of  perfons 


going  forcibly  to  commit  fome  unlawful  aft,  whether  Route, 
they  execute  it  or  not.  See  Riot.  Rowe. 

ROUTE,  a  public  road,  highway,  or  courfe,  efpe- 
cially  that  which  military  forces  take.  This  word  is  alfo 
ufed  for  the  defeat  and  flight  of  an  army. 

ROWE  (Nicholas),  defeended  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Devonfhire,  was  born  in  1673.  He  acquired  a  com¬ 
plete  tafle  of  the  claflic  authors  under  the  famous  Dr 
Bufby  in  Weftminfter  fchool ;  but  poetry  was  his  ear¬ 
ly  and  darling  ftudy.  His  father,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
and  designed  him  for  his  own  profefiion,  entered  him  a 
ftudent  in  the  Middle  Temple  He  made  remarkable 
advances  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law  ;  but  the  love  of  the 
belles  lettre6,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  ftopt  him  in 
his  career.  His  firft  tragedy,  the  Ambitious  Stepmo¬ 
ther,  meeting  with  univerfal  applaufe,  he  laid  afide  all 
thoughts  of  rifing  by  the  law.  He  afterward  compo- 
fed  feveral  tragedies  ;  but  that  which  he  valued  himfelf 
moil  upon,  was  his  Tamerlane.  The  others  are,  the  Fair 
Penitent,  Ulyjfes,  the  Rfpyal  Convert,  Jane  Shore ,  and 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  He  alfo  wrote  a  poem  called  the  Biter , 
and  feveral  poems  upon  different  fubjefts,  which  have 
been  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Mifcellaneous  Works,  in 
one  volume,  as  his  dramatic  works  have  been  in  two. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  confidered  (Dr  Johnfon  ob~ 
ferves)  in  the  light  of  a  tragic  writer  and  a  tranflator. 

In  his  attempt  at  comedy,  he  failed  fo  ignominioufly, 
that  his  Biter  is  not  inferted  in  his  works  ;  and  his  oc- 
ca  -onal  poems  and  fhort  compofitions  are  rarely  wor¬ 
thy  of  either  praife  or  cenfure,  for  they  feem  the  ca- 
fual  fpoits  of  a  mind  feeking  rather  to  amufe  its  leifure 
than  to  exercife  its  powers.  In  the  conftruftion  of  his 
dramas  there  is  not  much  art  ;  he  is  not  a  nice  obferver 
of  the  unities.  He  extends  time,  and  varies  place,  as 
his  convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not  (in 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  critic  from  whom  thefe  ob~ 
fervations  are  borrowed)  any  violation  of  nature,  if 
the  change  be  made  between  the  afts  ;  for  it  is  no  lefs 
eafy  for  the  fpeftator  to  fuppofe  himfelf  at  Athens  in  * 
the  fecond  aft,  than  at  Thebes  in  the  firft ;  but  to 
change  the  feene,  as  is  done  by  Rowe  in  the  middle  of 
an  aft,  is  to  add  more  afts  to  the  play,  fince  an  aft  is 
fo  much  of  the  bufinefs  as  is  tranfafted  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  Rowe,  by  this  licence,  eafily  extricates  him¬ 
felf  from  difficulties  ;  as  in  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  we 
have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of  public 
execution,  and  are  wondering  how  the  heroine  or  the 
poet  will  proceed,  no  fooner  has  Jane  pronounced  fome 
prophetic  rhimes,  than — pafs  and  be  gone — the  feene 
clofes,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  up¬ 
on  the  ftage.  I  know  not  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  that  there 
can  be  found  in  his  plays  any  deep  fearch  into  nature, 
any  accurate  diferiminations  of  kindred  qualities,  or 
nice  difplay  of  paflion  in  its  progrefs  ;  all  is  general  and 
undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  intereft  or  affeft  the  au¬ 
ditor,  except  in  Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  feen  and 
heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  charafter  of  empty  noife, 
with  no  refemblance  to  real  forrow  or  to  natural  madnefs. 

Whence  then  has  Rowe  his  reputation  ?  From  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  and  propriety  of  fame  of  his  feenes,  from 
the  elegance  of  his  diftion,  and  the  fuavity  of  his 
verfe.  He  feldom  moves  either  pity  or  terror,  but  he 
often  elevates  the  fentiment;  he  feldom  pierces  the  bread;, 
but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and  often  improves  the 

under- 
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p.owr.  undemanding.  Being  a  great  admirer  of  Shakefpeare, 
he  gave  the  public  an  edition  of  his  plays;  to  which 
he  prefixed  ari  account  of  that  great  man’s  life.  But 
the  moil  considerable  of  Mr  Rowe’s  performances  wa3 
a  translation  of  Lucan’s  Pharfalin ,  which  he  jail  lived 
to  finifh,  but  not  to  publish  ;  for  it  did  not  appear  in 
print  till  1728,  ten  years  after  his  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  love  of  poetry  and  books  did  not 
make  him  unfit  for  bufinefs  ;  for  nobody  applied  clofer 
to  it  when  oecafion  required.  The  Duke  of  Queenf- 
herry,  when  fecretary  of  Rate,  made  him  feeretary  for 
public  affairs.  After  the  Duke’s  death,  all  avenues 
were  Hopped  to  his  preferment  ;  and  during  the  reft  of 
Queen  Anne’s  reign  he  paffed  his  time  with  the  Mufes 
and  his  books.  A  flory,  indeed,  is  told  of  him,  which 
(hows  that  he  hadfome  acquaintance  with  her  miniflers. 
It  is  faid,  that  lie  went  one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
lord  treafurer  Oxford,  who  afked  him,  “  If  he  under- 
Hood  Spanifh  well  ?”  He  anfwered,  “  No  but  think¬ 
ing  that  his  Lordlhip  might  intend  to  fend  him  into 
Spain  on  fome  honourable  commiffion,  he  prefently 
added,  “  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  could  fhortly  be 
able  both  to  underhand  and  to  fpeak  it.”  The  earl  ap¬ 
proving  what  he  faid,  Rowe  took  his  leave  ;  and,  re¬ 
tiring  a  few  weeks  to  learn  the  language,  waited  again 
on  the  Earl  to  acquaint  him  with  it.  His  Lordfhip 
rfkioghim, “  If  he  was  fure  he  underHood  it  thorough¬ 
ly?”  and  Rowe  affirming  that  he  did,  “  How  happy  are 
you,  Mr  Rowe,”  faid  the  Earl,  “that  you  can  have  the 
pleafureof  reading  and  underRanding  the  HifloryofDon 
Quixote  in  the  original!”  On  the  acceffion  of  George  I. 
he  was  made  poet  laureat,  and  one  of  the  land  furveyors 
of  the  cuiloms  in  the  port  of  London.  The  pi*ince  of 
Wales  conferred  on  him  the  clerkfhip  of  his  council ; 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker  made  him  his  fecretary 
for  the  prefentations.  He  did  not  enjoy  thefe  promo¬ 
tions  long  ;  for  he  died  Dec.  6.  1718,  in  his  45th  year. 

Mr  Rowe  was  twice  married,  had  a  fon  by  his  firH 
wife,  and  a  daughter  by  his  fecond.  Pie  was  a  handr 
fome,  genteel  man  ;  and  his  mind  was  as  amiable  as  his 
perfon.  He  lived  beloved  ;  and  at  his  death  had  the 
honour  to  be  lamented  by  Mr  Pope,  in  an  epitaph 
which  is  printed  in  Pope’s  works,  although  it  was  not 
affixed  on  Mr  Rowe’s  monument  in  WeRminfler-ab- 
bey,  where  he  was  interred  in  the  poet’s  corner,  oppo- 
iite  to  Chaucer. 

Rowe  (Elifabeth),  an  Englifh  lady,  eminent  for 
her  excellent  writings  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  born  at 
IlcheHer  in  Somerfetfhire yn  1647,  was  the  daughter 
of  worthy  parents,  Mr  Walter  Singer  and  Mrs  Elifabeth 
Portnel.  She  received  the  firit  ferious  impreffions  of 
religion  as  foon  as  fhe  was  capable  of  it.  There  being 
a  great  affinity  between  painting  and  poetry,  this  lady, 
who  had  a  vein  for  the  one,  naturally  had  a  taHe  for 
the  other.  She  was  alfo  very  fond  of  mufic  ;  chiefly 
of  the  grave  and  folemn  kind,  as  befl  fuited  to  the 
grandeur  of  her  fentiments  and  the  fublimity  of  her 
devotion.  But  poetry  was  her  favourite  employment, 
her  diilingui filing  excellence.  So  prevalent  was  her  ge¬ 
nius  this  way,  that  her  profe  is  all  poetical.  In  1696, 
a  colle&ion  of  her  poems  was  publifned  at  the  defire  of 
two  friends.  Her  paraphrase  on  the  xxxviiith  chapter 
of  Job  was  written  at  the  requefl  of  bifhop  Ken.  She 
had  no  other  tutor  for  the  French  and  Italian  languages 
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than  the  honourable  Mr  Thynne,  who  willingly  took  Rnwc 
the  talk  upon  himfelf.  Her  Alining  merit,  with  the  II 
charms  of  her  perfon  and  convention,  had  procured 

her  a  great  many  admirers.  Among  others,  it  is  faid,  - v - ' 

the  famous  Mr  Prior  made  his  addrefles  to  her.  But  Mr 
Thomas  Rowe  was  to  be  the  happy  man.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  was  honourably  deieended  :  and  his  fuperior  ge¬ 
nius,  and  infatiable  thirfl  after  knowledge,  were  con- 
fpicuous  in  his  earlieH  years.  He  had  formed  a  dengu 
to  compile  the  lives  of  all  the  illuflrious  perfons  in  an¬ 
tiquity  omitted  by  Plutarch  ;  which,  indeed,  he  partly 
executed.  Light  lives  were  published  fiuce  his  deceafe. 

They  were  tranfiated  into  French  by  the  abbe  Bellen. 
ger  in  1734*  kK  fpoke  with  eafe  and  fluency  ;  had  a 
frank  and  benevolent  temper,  an  inexhauHible  fund  of 
wit,  and  a  communicative  difpofition.  Such  was  the 
man.  who,  charmed  with  the  perfon,  cliara&er,  and 
writings,  of  our  authorefs,  married  her  in  1710,  and 
made  it  his  Rudy  to  repay  the  felicity  with  which  fhe 
crowned  his  life.  Too  fntenfe  an  application  to  Hudy, 
beyond  what  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  would  bear,  broke 
his  health,  and  threw  him  into  a  confumption,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  valuable  life  in  May  1715,  when  he 
was  but  juft  pall  the  28th  year  of  his  age..  Mrs  Rowe 
wiote  a  beautiful  elegy  on  his  death  ;  and  continued  to 
the  laH  moments  of  her  life  to  exprefs  the  higheH  vene¬ 
ration  and  affection  for  his  memory.  As  foon  after  his 
deceafe  as  her  affairs  would  peimit,  fhe  indulged  her  in¬ 
clination  for  folitude,  by  retiring  to  Frome,  in  So- 
merfi-tlhn e,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the 
greatefl  part  of  her  eflate  lay.  In  this  receis  it  was 
that  fhe  compofcd  the  mod  celebrated  of  her  works. 

Friendship  in  Death,  and  the  Letters  Moral  and  En¬ 
tertaining.  In  1736,  fhe  published,  the  Hiftory  of 
Jofeph  ;  a  poem  which  fhe  had  written  in  her  younger 
years..  She  did  not  long  furvive  this  publication  ;  for 
fhe  died  of  an  apoplexy,  as  was  fuppoled,  Feb.  20. 

1 736-7.  In  her  cabinet  were  found  letters  to  feveral  of 
her  friends,  which  fhe  had  ordered  to  be  delivered  im¬ 
mediately  after  her  deceafe.  The  Rev.  Dr  Ifaac  Watts, 
agreeably  to  her  requefl,  revifed  and  published  her  de¬ 
votions  in  1737,  under  the  title  of  Devout  Exercifes 
of  the  Heart  in  Meditation  and  Soliloquy,  Praife  and 
Prayer;  and,  in  1739,  her  Mifcellaneous  Works,  in 
profe  and  verfe,  were  publifhed  in  2  vols  8V0,  with  an 
account  of  her  life  and  writings  prefixed. 

As  to  her  perfon,  fhe  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  yet 
poffefled  a  large  fhare  of  the  charms  of  her  fex/  She 
was  of  a  moderate  fixture,  her  hair  of  a  fine  colour, 
her  eyes  of  a  darkifh  grey  inclining  to  blue,  and  full  of 
fire.  Her  complexion  was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  blufli 
glowed  in  her  cheeks.  She  fpoke  gracefully  ;  her  voice 
was  exceedingly  fweet  and  harmonious ;  and  fhe  had  a 
foftnefs  in  her  afpedl  which  infpired  love,  yet  not  with¬ 
out  fome  mixture  of  that  awe  and  veneration  which  di* 

Ringuiflied  fenfe  and  virtue,  apparent  in  the  counte¬ 
nance,  are  wont  to  create. 

ROWEL,  among  farriers,  a  kind  of  lfTue  anfwer* 
ing  to  what  in  furgeiy  is  called  a  feton .  See  Farriery, 
feft.  v. 

ROWLEY,  a  monk  who  is  faid  to  have  flourifhed 
at  BriRol  in  the  15th  century,  and  to  have  been  an 
author  voluminous  and  elegant.  Of  the  poems  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  and  publifhed  fome  time  ago,  various 
3  Y  opinions 
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Rowley,  opinions  have  been  entertained,  which  we  have  noticed 
Roxburgh. elfewhere.  They  feem  now  to  be  ahnoft  forgotten.  See 
”  v  Chatterton- 

Rowley  (William),  who  ftands  in  the  third  clafs  of 
dramatic  writers,  lived  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I. 
and  received  his  education  at  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  but  whether  he  took  any  degree  there,  is  not 
evident  ;  there  being  but  few  particulars  preferved  in 
regard  to  him  more  than  his  clofe  intimacy  and  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  the  principal  wits  and  poetical  geniufes  of 
that  age,  by  whom  he  was  well  beloved,  and  with  fome 
of  whom  he  joined  in  their  writings.  Wood  ftyles  him 
“  the  ornament,  for  wit  and  ingenuity,  of  Pembroke* 
hall  in  Cambridge.”  In  a  word,  he  was  a  very  great 
benefa&or  to  the  Englifh  ftage,  having,  exclufive  of  his 
aid  lent  to  Middleton,  Day,  Heywood,  Webfter,  &c. 
left  us  five  plays  of  his  own  compofing,  and  one  in  which 
even  the  immortal  Shakefpeare  afforded  him  fome  af- 
fiftance. 

ROXBURGH-shire,  or  Teviotdale,  a  county 
of  Scotland,  deriving  its  name  from  the  town  of  Rox¬ 
burgh,  which  is  now  deftroyed,  and  the  river  Teviot, 
that  runs  through  the  (hire  into  the  Tweed,  is  divided 
into  the  three  diftridls  of  Teviot  dak,  Eiddfdale ,  and 
EJkdale ,  or  Eufdnle ,  fo  called  from  their  refpedlive  ri¬ 
vers,  Teviot,  Liddal,  and  Elk.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  and  foutb-eaft  by  Northumberland  and  Cumber¬ 
land,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  by  Annandale,  on 
the  weft  by  Tweeddale,  on  the  north  by  the  Merfe  and 
Lauderdale;  extending  about  30  miles  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  about  15  in  breadth  from  the  border  of  England 
•to  the  Blue  Cairn  in  Lauder-moor.  The  ftiire  exhibits  a 
rough  in  egular  appearance  of  hills,  modes,  and  moun¬ 
tains,  interfperfed,  however,  with  narrow  valleys,  and 
watered  with  delightful  ft  reams.  Though  the  face  of 
the  country  is  bare  of  woods,  the  valleys  yield  plenty 
of  corn,  and  the  hills  abound  with  pafture  for  (lie ep  and 
black  cattle.  The  principal  mountains  of  this  country 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Cockraw  :  from  whence  a 
range  of  very  high  hills  runs  weftward,  dividing  Scot¬ 
land  from  England.  On  the  confines  of  this  (hire  are 
the  debateable  lands ;  the  property  of  which  was  for¬ 
merly  difputed  by  the  Scots  and  Englifh  borderers,  but 
adjudged  to  the  Scots  at  the  union  of  the  crowns. — 
Roxburghftiiie  yields  plenty  of  lime  and  freeftone,  which 
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duke  to  the  chief  of  the  Kers,  was  anciently  a  royal  bo¬ 
rough,  containing  divers  parifhes,  large  and  flourifhing, 
defended  byaftrong  citadel,  which  was  often  alternate-  ~ 
ly  reduced  by  the  Englifh  and  Scotch  adventurers.  It 
was  in  befieging  this  caftle  that  James  II.  of  Scotland 
loft  his  life  by  the  burfting  of  a  cannon.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  almoft  continual  wars  between  the  two 
nations,  this  fortrefs  was  razed,  the  town  ruined,  and 
its  royalty  tranfiated  to  Jedburgh,  which  is  now  a  royal 
borough,  fituated  between  the  Tefy  and  Jed. 

ROXENT-cape,  or  Rock  of  Lijbon ,  a  mountain  and 
remarkable  promontory  in  Portugal,  fituated  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  22 
miles  north  of  Lifbon. 

ROYAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a  king  :  thus  we 
fay,  royal  family,  royal  affent,  royal  exchange,  &c. 

Royal  Family .  The  firft  and  moft  confiderable 
branch  of  the  king’s  royal  family,  regarded  by  the  laws 
of  England,  is  the  queen. 

1.  The  queen  of  England  is  either  queen  regent  y 
queen  conforty  or  queen  dowager .  The  queen  regent , 
regnant ,  or  fovereign ,  is  fhe  who  holds  the  crown  in 
her  own  right ;  as  the  firft  (and  perhaps  the  fecond) 
queen  Mary,  queen  Elifabeth,  and  queen  Anne  ;  and 
fuch  a  one  has  the  fame  powers,  prerogatives,  rights, 
dignities,  and  duties,  as  if  fhe  had  been  a  king.  This 
is  exprefsly  declared  by  ftatute  1  Mar.  I.  ft.  3.  c.  I. 
But  the  queen  confort  is  the  wife  of  the  reigning  king  ; 
and  fhe  by  virtue  of  her  marriage  is  participant  of  di¬ 
vers  prerogatives  above  other  women. 

And,  firft,  flie  is  a  public  perfon,  exempt  and  diftind 
from  the  king;  and  not,  like  other  married  women, 
fo  clofely  conne&ed  as  to  have  loft  all  legal  or  ffiparate 
exiftence  fo  long  as  the  marriage  continues.  For  the 
queen  is  of  ability  to  purchafe  lands  and  to  convey 
them,  to  make  leafes,  to  grant  copyholds,  and  do  other 
ads  of  ownerfhip,  without  the  concurrence  of  her  lord  ; 
which  no  other  married  woman  can  do  :  a  privilege  as 
old  as  the  Saxon  era.  She  is  alfo  capable  of  taking 
a  grant  from  the  king,  which  no  other  wife  is  from  her 
hufband ;  and  in  this  particular  fhe  agrees  with  the  au - 
gujla  or  pttjftma  regina  conjux  divi  imperatoris  of  the 
Roman  laws  ;  who,  according  to  Juftinian,  was  equally 
capable  of  making  a  grant  to,  and  receiving  one  from, 
the  emperor.  The  queen  of  England  hath  feparate 
courts  and  officers  diftind  from  the  king’s,  not  only 
in  matters  of  ceremony,  but  even  of  law  ;  and  her  at 
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in  former  times  was  freely  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  in 

building  caftles  to  defend  them  from  the  invafions  of  . 

their  Englifh  neighbours.  The  moft  diftinguifhed  fa-  .  torney  and  folicitor .  general  are  entitled  to  a  place 
milies  in  this  county  are  the  Scots  and  Kers,  who  raifed  within  the  bar  of  his  majefty’s^  courts,  together  with 
themfelves  to  wealth  and  honours  by  their  bravery  and 
fuccefs  in  a  fort  of  predatory  war  with  tlieir  enemies  of 
South  Britain.  The  fhire  is  very  populous  ;  and  the 
people  are  flout  and  valiant.  They  were  formerly  in¬ 
ured  to  military  difeipline  and  all  the  dangers  of  war, 
by  living  on  dry  marches  contiguous  to  thofe  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  being  fo  numerous  and  alert,  that  this  and  the 
neighbouring  ftiire  of  Berwick  could  in  24  hours  pro¬ 
duce  10, coo  men  on  horfeback,  well  armed  and  ac- 


the  king’s  counfel.  She  may  likewife  fue  and  be  fued 
alone,  without  joining  her  hufband.  She  may  alfo  have 
a  feparate  property  in  goods  as  well  as  lands,  and  has 
a  right  to  difpofe  of  them  by  will.  In  fhort,  fhe  is  in 
all  legal  proceedings  looked  upon  as  a  feme  foie,  and 
not  as  a  feme  covert ;  as  a  fingle,  not  as  a  married  wo¬ 
man.  For  which  the  reafon  given  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
is  this  :  becaufe  the  wifdom  of  the  common  law  would 
not  have  the  king  (whofe  continual  care  and  ftudy  is 


In  the  fhire  of  Roxburgh  we  ftiil  meet  with  for  the  public,  and  area  ardua  regni )  to  be  troubled 

1  ^  c  n  _  j  _ : _ - 1  'inrniint  nf  bfq  wife’s  domeftic  af- 


number  of  old  caftles  and  feats  belonging  to  and  difquieted  on  account  of  his  wife’s  domeftic  af- 


coutred. 

a  great  .m.-.w.  ^  uuv.  —  -  — -1 -  n  .  .  c 

private  gentlemen,  whofe  anceftors  fignalized  themfelves  fairs;  and  therefore  it  veils  in  the  queen  a  power  ox 
in  this  manner  ;  and  we  find  the  remains  of  eld  en-  tranfadling  her  own  concerns,  without  the  intervention 
campments,  and  a  Roman  military  way,  vulgarly  call-  of  the  king,  as  if  fhe  was  an  unmarried  woman.  . 
ed  the  caufeway ,  running  from  Haunum  to  the  Tweed.  The  queen  hath  alfo  many  exemptions,  and  numue 
The  principal  town,  called Roxburgh,  giving  the  title  of  prerogatives.  For  inftance  ;  fhe  pays  no  toll ;  nor  ls 
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^oyal.  {he  liable  to  any  amercement  in  any  court.  But  in  ge- 

- neral,  unlefs  where  the  law  has  exprefsly  declared  her 

exempted,  (he  is  upon  the  fame  footing  with  other  fub- 
je£ls  ;  being  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  the  king’s  fub- 
je&,  and  not  his  equal :  in  like  manner  as  in  the  im¬ 
perial  law,  Augujlus  legibus  folutus  non  eft. 

The  queen  hath  alfo  fome  pecuniary  advantages, 
which  form  her  a  diftind.  revenue  :  as,  in  the  firft  place, 
(he  is  intitled  to  an  ancient  perquiiite  called  queen-gold , 
or  aurum  regin <t  ;  which  is  a  loyal  revenue  belonging 
to  every  queen-confort  during  her  marriage  with  the 
king,  and  due  from  every  perfon  who  hath  made  a  vo« 
luntary  offering  or  fine  to  the  king,  amounting  to  10 
xnerks  or  upwards,  for  and  in  confideration  of  any  pri¬ 
vileges,  grants,  licences,  pardons,  or  other  matter  of 
royal  favour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king  :  and  it 
is  due  in  the  proportion  to  one-tenth  part  more,  over 
and  above  the  entire  offering  or  fine  made  to  the  king, 
and  becomes  an  adual  debt  of  record  to  the  queen’s 
majefty  by  the  mere  recording  of  the  fine.  As,  if  I  oo 
merks  of  filver  be  given  to  the  king  for  liberty  to  take 
in  mortmain,  or  to  have  a  fair,  market,  paik,  chafe, 
or  free- warren  ;  there  the  queen  is  intitled  to  10  merks 
in  filver,  or  (what  was  formerly  an  equivalent  denomi¬ 
nation)  to  one  merk  in  gold,  by  the  name  of  queen- 
gold ',  or  aurum  regin a.  But  no  fuch  payment  is  due  for 
any  aids  or  fubfidies  granted  to  the  king  in  parliament 
or  convocation  ;  or  for  fines  impofed  by  courts  on  of¬ 
fenders  againft  their  will ;  nor  for  voluntary,  prefents 
to  the  king,  without  any  confideration  moving  from 
him  to  the  fubjed  ;  nor  for  any  fale  or  contrad  where¬ 
by  the  prefent  revenues  or  poffefiions  of  the  crown  are 
granted  away  or  dimini  (bed. 

The  original  revenue  of  our  ancient  queens,  before 
and  foon  after  the  conqueft,  feems  to  have  confifted  in 
certain  refervations  or  rents  out  of  the  demefne  lands 
of  the  crown,  which  were  exprefsly  appropriated  to 
her  majefty,  diftind  from  the  king.  It  is  frequent  in 
domefday  book,  after  fpecifying  the  rent  due  to  the 
crown,  to  add  likewife  the  quantity  of  gold  or  other 
renders  referved  to  the  queen.  Thefe  were  frequently 
appropriated  to  particular  purpofes  ;  to  buy  wood  for 
her  majefty’s  ufe,  to  purchafe  oil  for  lamps,  or  to  fur- 
ni(h  her  attire  from  head  to  foot,  which  was  frequently 
very  coftly,  as  one  fingle  robe  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  II.  ftood  the  city  of  London  in  upwards  of  80 
pounds  :  A  pradice  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
eaftern  countries,  where  whole  cities  and  provinces  were 
fpecifically  afiigned  to  purchafe  particular  parts  of  the 
queen’s  apparel.  And  for  a  farther  addition  to  her 
income,  this  duty  of  queen-gold  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  granted  ;  thofe  matters  of  grace  and 
favour,  out  of  which  it  arofe,  being  frequently  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  crown  by  the  powerful  interceflion  of  the 
queen.  There  are  traces  of  its  payment,  though  ob- 
(cure  ones,  in  the  book  of  domefday,  and  in  the  great 
pipe-roll  of  Henry  I.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the 
manner  of  colleding  it  appears  to  have  been  well  un- 
derftood  ;  and  it  forms  a  diftind  head  in  the  ancient 
dialogue  of  the  exchequer  written  in  the  time  of  that 
prince,  and  ufually  attributed  to  Gervafe  of  Tilbuiy. 
From  that  time  downwards,  it  was  regularly  claimed 
and  enjoyed  by  all  the  queen-confort?  of  Lngland  till 
die  death  of  Henry  VIII.  ■;  though  after  the  acceftion 
•of  the  Tudor  family,  the  colleding  of  it  feems  to  have 
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been  much  negle&ed  :  and  there  being  no  queen  confort 
afterwards  till  the  acceftion  of  James  1.  a  period  of  near  ”'r 
6o  years,  its  very  nature  and  quantity  then  became  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  and  being  referred  by  the  king  to 
the  chief  juftices  and  chief  baron,  their  report  of  it  was  . 
fo  very  unfavourable,  that  his  confort  queen  Anne, 
though  (he  claimed  it,  yet  never  thought  proper  to 
exad  it.  In  1635,  11  Car.  I.  a  time  fertile. of  ex¬ 
pedients  for  raifing  money  upon  dormant  precedents  in 
our  old  records  (of  which  fhip-money  was  a  fatal  in- 
ftance),  the  king,  at  the  petition  of  his  queen  Hen¬ 
rietta  Maria,  iffued  out  his  writ  for  levying  it ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  purchafed  it  of  his  confort  at  the  price  of 
10,000  pounds  ;  finding  it,  perhaps,  too  trifling  and 
troublefome  to  levy.  And  when  afterwards,  at  the 
Reiteration,  by  the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  and 
the  fines  that  were  confequent  upon  them,  the  little 
that  legally  remained  of  this  revenue  was  reduced  to 
almoft  nothing  at  all  ;  in  vain  did  Mr  Prynne,  by  a 
treatife  that  does  honour  to  his  abilities  as  a  painful 
and  judicious  antiquarian,  endeavour  to  excite  queen 
Catherine  to  revive  this  antiquated  claim. 

Another  ancient  perquifite  belonging  to  the  queen 
confort,  mentioned  by  all  our  old  writers,  and  there¬ 
fore  only  worthy  notice,  is  this  :  that  on  the  taking  a 
whale  on  the  coafts,  which  is  a  royal  fifh,  it  fhall  be  di¬ 
vided  between  the  king  and  queen  ;  the  head  only  be¬ 
ing  the  king’s  property,  and  the  tail  of  it  the  queen’s.. 
De  JIurgione  obfervetur ,  quod  rex  ilium  babelit  integrum  : 
de  bahna  vero  fujficit ,  ft  rex  habeat  caput ,  et  regina  cau - 
dam .  The  reafon  of  this  wliimfical  divifion,  as  afiigned 
by  our  ancient  records,  was,  to  furnilh  the  queen’s 
wardrobe  with  whale-bone. 

But  farther  :  though  the  queen  is  in  all  refpeds  a 
fubjeft,  yet,  in  point  of  the  fecurity  of  her  life  and 
perfon,  file  is  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  king.; 
It  is  equally  treafon  (by  the  ftatute  25  Edward  III.) 
to  imagine  or  compafs  the  death  of  our  lady  the  king’s 
companion,  as  of  the  king  himfelf ;  and  to  violate  or 
defile  the  queen  confort,  amounts  to  the  fame  high 
crime  ;  as  well  in  the  perfon  committing  the  fad,  as  in 
the  queen  herfelf  if  confenting.  A  law  of  Henry  VIII. 
made  it  treafon  alfo  for  any  woman  who  was  not  a  vir¬ 
gin,  to  many  the  king  without  informing  him  thereof: 
but  this  law  was  foon  after  repealed  ;  it  trefpafting  too 
ftrongly,  as  well  on  natural  juftice  as  female  modefty. 

If  however  the  queen  be  accufed  of  any  fpecies  of  trea¬ 
fon,  (lie  fhall  (whether  confort  or  dowager)  be  tried  by 
the  peers  of  parliament,  as  queen  Ann  Boleyn  was  in 
28  Hen.  VIII. 

The  hufband  of  a  queen  regnant,  as  prince  George 
of  Denmark  was  to  queen  Anne,  is  her  fubjed  ;  and 
may  be  guilty  of  high  treafon  againft  her;  but,  in  the 
inftance  of  conjugal  fidelity,  he  is  not  fubjeded  to  the 
fame  penal  reftridions.  For  which  the  reafon  feems  to 
be,  that  if  a  queen  confort  is  unfaithful  to  the  royal 
bed,  this  may  debafe  or  baftardize  the  heirs  to  the 
crown  ;  but  no  fuch  danger  can  be  confequent  on  the 
infidelity  of  the  hufband  to  a  queen  regnant. 

2.  A  queen  dowager  is  the  widow  of  the  king,  and 
ae-  fuch  enjoys  moft  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  her 
as  queen  confort.  But  it  is  not  high  treafon  to  con- 
fpire  her  death,  or  to  violate  her  chaftity  ;  for  the  fame 
reafon  as  was  before  alleged,  becaufe  the  fuceeftion  to 
the  crown  is  not  thereby  endangered.  Yet  fhjl,  pt 
g  Y  2  dlgrdiait 
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V . .  dtSn'*ate  re£d'y  no  man  can  marry  a  queen-dowager  other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  not  in  the  R«r»fc 
without  lptcial  licence  from  the  king,  on  pain  of  for-  immediate  line  of  fucceflion,  were  therefore  little  far- 
feitmg  his  lands  and  goods.  .  This  Sir  Edward  Coke  ther  regarded  by  the  ancient  law,  than  to  give  them  a 
tells  us,  was  ena&ed  in  parliament  in  6  Henry  VI.  certain  degree  of  precedence  before  all  peers  and  pub- 
thougli  the  ftatute  be  not  in  print.  But  fhe,  though  lie  officers  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  temporal.  This  is 
an  alien  born,  fhall  ftill  be  entitled  to  dower  after  the  done  by  the  ftatute  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  10.  which 
king’s  demife,  which  no  other  alien  is.  A  queen-dow-  enadls,  that  no  perfon  except  the  king’s  children  fhall 
ager  when  married  again  to  a  fubjed,  doth  not  lofe  prefume  to  fix  or  have  place  at  the  fide  of  the  cloth  of 
her  regal  dignity,  as  pterefles-clowager  do  when  they  eftate  in  the  parliament  chamber  ;  and  that  certain 
marry  commoners.  For  Katharine,  queen  dowager  of  great  officers  therein  named  fhall  have  precedence 
Henry  V.  though  fhe  married  a  private  gentleman,  above  all  dukes,  except  only  fnch  as  (hall  lumpen  to  be 
Owen  ap  Meredith  ap  Theodore,  commonly  called  the  king’s  fon,  brother,  uncle,  nephew  (which  Sir  Ed- 
rr  ,j0r;  Jet.’  ky  the  name  of  Katharine  queen  ward  Coke  explains  to  fignify  grandfon  or  nepos)y,  or 
cf  England,  maintained  an  adion  againft  the  bifhop  of  brother's  or  filler’s  fon.  But  under  the  defeription  of 
.  rhde.  And  fo  the  dowager  of  Navarre  marrying  the  king’s  children ,  his  grand fons  are  held  to  be  incln- 
with  Edmond  the  brother  of  king  Edward  I.  main-  ded,  without  having  recourfe"  to  Sir  Edward  Coke’s 
tamed  an  adion  of  dower  by  the  name  of  queen  of  Na -  interpretation  of  nephew  ;  and  therefore  when  his  late 
Varre'vu  •  MTn  ,  .  majefty  king  George  II.  created  his  grandfon  Edward, 

3.  1  ne  prince  of  Wales,  or  heir  apparent  to  the  the  fecond  fon  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales  deceafed, 
crown,  and  alfo  his  royal  confort,  and  the  princefs  duke  of  York,  and  referred  it  to  the  houfe  of  lords  to 
royal,  or  eldeft  daughter  of  the  king,  are  likewife  pe-  fettle  his  place  and  precedence,  they  certified  that  he 
ciiharly  regarded  by  the  laws.  For,  by  ftatute  2f  ought  to  have  precedence  next  to  the  late  duke  of  Cunv 
Edw.  III.  to  compafs  or  confpire  the  death  of  the  for-  berland,  the  then  king’s  yoimgeft  fon;  and  that  he 
mer,  or  to  violate  the  chaftity  of  either  of  the  latter,  might  have  a  feat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  cloth  of  eftate. 
are  as  much  high  treafon  as  to  confpire  the  deatli  of  But  when,  on  the  acceffiou  of  his  prefent  majeftv* 
the  king,  or  violate  the  chaftity  of  the  queen.  And  thefe  royal  perfonages  ceafed  to  take  place  as  the  chtL 
this  upon  the  fame  reafon  as  was  before  given  ;  be-  dren ,  and  ranked  only  as  the  brother  and  uncle  of  the 
caufe  the  prince  of  Wales  is  next  in  fucceflion  to  the  king,  they  alfo  left  their  feats  on  the  fide  of  the  cloth 
crown,  and  to  violate  his  wife  might  taint  the  blood-  of  eftate  ;  fo  that  when  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  his  ma~ 
royal  with  baftardy  $  and  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  jelly’s  fecond  brother,  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of 
King  is  alfo  alone  inheritable  to  the  crown  on  failure  peers,  he  was  placed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  earls 
of  iffue  male,  and  therefore  more  refpeaed  by  the  laws  bench  (on  which  the  duke3  ufually  fit)  next  to  his  royal 
than  any  of  her  younger  filters  ;  infomuch  that  upon  highnefs  the  duke  of  York.  And  in  1717,  upon  a 
this,  united  with  other  (feodal)  principles,  while  our  queflion  referred  to  all  the  judges  by  kin <r  George  1 
military  tenures  were  in  force,  the  king  might  levy  an  it  was  refolved,  by  the  opinion  of  ten  againft  the  other 

aid  for  marrying  his  eldeft  daughter,  and  her  only,  two,  that  the  education  and  care  of  all  the  king’s  grande 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  is  ufually  made  prince  children,  while  minors,  did  belong  of  right  to  his  ma- 
ofV/ales  and  earl  of  Chefler,  by  fpecial  creation  and  jelly  as,  king  of  this  realm,  even  during  their  father’s 
jnveftitare  ;  but  being  the  king’s  eldeft  fon,  he  is  by  life.  But  they  all  agreed,  that  the  care  and  approba-  vV  / 
inheritance  duke  of  Cornwall,  without  any  new  crea^  tion  of  their  marriages,  when*  grows  up,  belonged  to  *  ‘  * 

*on*  .  .  ,  r  M  "  'the  king  theiV  grandfather.  And  the  judges  have* more 

4.  I  he  red  of  the  royal  family  may  be  confidered  recently  concurred  in  opinion,  that  this  care  and  appro, 
in  two  different  lights,  according  to  the  different  ftnfcs  bation  extend  alfo  to  the  preemptive  heir  of  the  crown- 
in  which  the  term  royal  family  is  ufed.  The  larger  though  to  what  other  branches  of  the  royal  family  the 
feme  includes  all  thofe  who  are  by  any  poffibiiity  in-  fame  did  extend,  they  did  not  find  precifely  determined, 
heritable  to  the  crown.  Such,  before  the  revolution,  The  mofl  frequent  indances  of  the  crown’s  iuterpofition, 

>*ere  all  the  defendants  of  William  the  Conqueror;  go  no  farther  than  nephews  and  nieces;  but  examples 
who  had  branched  into  an  amazing  extent  by  inter-  are  not  wanting  of  its  reaching  to  more  diflant  collate- 
marriages  with  the  ancient  nobility.  Since  the  revo-  rals.  And  the  ftatute  6  Henry  VI.  before  mentioned 
Intion  and  act  of  fettlement,  it  means  the  Proteftant  which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  a  queen-dowager  with! 
iffue  of  the  princefs  Sophia  ;  now  comparatively  few  in  out  the  coiifent  of  the  king,  affigns  this  reafon  for  it  : 
number,  but  which  in  procefs  of  time  may  poflibly  be  “  becaufe  the  difparagement  of  the  queen  fhall  give, 
as  largely  diffufed.  The  more  confined  ienfe  in  dudes  greater  comfort  and  example  to  other  ladies  of  eftate, 
only  thofe  who  are  111  a  certain  degree  of  propinquity  who  are  of  the  blood-royal,  more  lightly,  to  difpara^e 
to  the  reigning  prince,  and  to  whom,  therefore  the  law  themfelv.es/’  Therefore  by  the  ftatute  28  Hen  VIII 
pays  an  extraordinary  regard  and  refpetT;  but  after  c.  18.  (repealed,  among  other  ftatntes  of  treafon s,  by 
that  degree  is  paft,  they  fall  into  the  rank  of  ordinary  1  Edw~  VI.  c.'i2.)  it  was  made  high  treafon  for  any 
jl*n  4  an'  3re  ^c^om  confHered  any  farther,  unlefs  man  to  contract  marriage  with  the  kinp’3  children  or 
called  to  the  fueceffion  upon,  failure  of  the  nearer  lines,  reputed  children, .his  fillers  or  aunts  ex  parte  paterna  or 
ror  though  collateral  con fanguimty  is  regarded  inde-  the  children  of  his  brethren  or  fiftere  being  exactly  ’ 
finitely  with  refpt &  to  inheritance  or  fucceflion,  yet  it  the  fame  degrees  to  which  precedence  is  allowed  by  the 
js  and  can  only  be  regarded'  wit  In'll  fome  certain  limits  Itatute  31  Hen.  VIII.  before-mentioned..  And  now 
:n  any  other  refpe<£t,  by  the  natural  constitution  of  by  ftatute  12  Geo.  III.  c.  1 1.  no  defendant,  of  the’ 

‘h.ngs  and  the  d.ftates  of  pofitive  law.  body  of  king  George  II  (other  than  the  iffue  of  prin- 

I  tie  younger  -ons  and  daughters  oi  the  king,  and  ceffes  married  into  foreign  families)  is  capable  of  con- 
*  I.  trailing 
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Royal  tracing  mVrimony,  without  the  previous  confent  of  the 
king  fignified  under  the  great  feal;  and  any  marriage  com 
J*  '  *  ~ ‘  traded  without  fuch  a  confent  is  void.  Provided,  that 
fuch  of  the  find  defeendants  as  are  not  above  25,  may 
after  a  twelvemonth’s  notice  given  to  the  king’s  privy 
council,  contra#  and  folenmize  marriage  without  the 
confent  of  the  crown  ;  unlefs  both  houfes  of  parliament 
fball,  before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  year,  expiefsly 
declare  their  difapprohation  of  fuch  intended  marriage. 
And  all  perfons  folemnizing,  affifting,  or  being  prefent 
at  any  fuch  prohibited  marriage,  fliall  incur  the  penalties 
of  the  ftatute  of  pramunire . 

RcrstL  Oak ,  a  fair  fpreading  tree  at  Bofcobel,  in 
the  parilh  of  Donnington  in  Staffordfhire,  the  boughs 
whereof  were  once  covered  with  ivy  ;  in  the  thick  of 
which  king  Charles  II.  fat  in  the  day-time  with  colo¬ 
nel  Carelefs,  and  in  the  night  lodged  in  Bofcobel  houfe: 
fo  that  they  are  miitaken  who  fpeak  of  it  as  an  old 
hollow  oak  ;  it  being  then  a  gay  flourifhing  tree,  fur- 
rounded  with  many  more.  The  poor  remains  thereof 
are  now  fenced  in  with  a  handfome  wall,  with  this  in- 
feription  in  gold  letters  :  Felicffimam  arborem  quam  in 
afylum  potential  mi  regis  Car  oft  II.  Qeus  op.  max.  per  quern 
reges  regnant ,  hie  crefcere  vohit>  Sc c. 

Royal  Society*  See  Society. 

ROYALTIES,  the  rights  of  the  king,  otherwife 
called  the  king's  prerogative ,  and  the  regalia.  See  Pre¬ 
rogative  and  Regalia. 

ROYENIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  rhethod  ranking  under  the  18th  order,  Bt - 
Comes.  The  calyx  is  ureeolated  ;  the  corolla  monopeta- 
lous,  with  the  limb  revoluted ;  the  capfule  is  unilocular 
and  quadrivalved- 

ROYSTON,  a  town  of  Hertfordshire  in  England, 
feated  in  E.  Long.  o.  1.  N.  Lat.  52.  3.  It  is  a  large 
place,  feated  in  a  fertile  vale  full  of  inns,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  very  eonfiderable  for  corn.  There  was  lately 
difeovered,  almoit  under  the  market  place,  a  fnbterra- 
neous  chapel  of  one  Rofia,  a  Saxon  Lady  :  it  has  fe- 
veral  altars  and  images  cut  out  of  the  chalky  Tides,  and 
is  in  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  having  no  entrance  but  at 
the  top. 

RUBBER  (India).  See  Caoutchouc. 

RUBENS  (Sir  Peter  Paul),  the  moil  eminent  of 
the  Flemish  painters,  was  born  in  1577  ;  but  whether 
at  Antwerp  or  Cologne  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 
His  father,  who  was  a  counfellor  in  the  fenate  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  had  been  forced  by  the  civil  wars  to  leek  refuge 
in  Cologne,  and  during  his*  refidence  there  Rubens  is 
commonly  faid  to  have  been  born. 

The  genius  of  Rubens,  which  began  to  unfold  itfelf 
iu  his  eariielt  years,  was  cultivated  with  peculiar  care, 
and  embelliflkd  with  every  branch  of  cl  alii  cal  and  polite 
literature. 

He  foon  difeovered  a  flrong  inclination  for  deli  going; 
and  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf  with  that  employment  in  his 
leifure  hours,  while  the  red  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
other  ftudies.  His  mother,  perceiving  the  Bias  of  her 
ion,  permitted  him  to  attend  the  inftruGtions  of  Tobias- • 
Verhaechta  painter  of  architecture  and  landfcape.  He 
next  became  the  pupil  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  but  he  foom 
found  that  the  abilities  of  this  mailer  were  infufficient 
to  anfwcr  his  elevated  ideas*.  Ilis  fiuly  temper  too  was 
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difguftfu!  to  Rubens,  whqfe  natural  difpofition  was  mo-  Ruben  r* 
dell  and  amiable.  - — v-~ 

4  Anxious  to  find  an  artift  whofe  genius  and  difpofi- 
tions  were  congenial  with  his  own,  he  became  the  di- 
fciple  of  Oftavio  Van  Veen,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Otho  Venins,  a  painter  of  Angular  merit,  and 
who  was  not  only  Ikilled  in  the  principles  of  his  art, 
but  alfo  diftinguilhed  for  learning  and  other  accomplifli- 
ments..  Between  the  mailer  and  fcholar  a  remarkable 
fimilarity  appeared  in  temper  and  inclination  ;  indeed, 
in  the  whole  turn  of  their  minds.  It  was  this  conge¬ 
niality  of  ientiments  which  animated  Rubens  with  that: 
ardent  pafiion  for  the  art  of  painting  which  at  length 
determined  him  to  purfue  if  as  a  profefiion.  From  this  ’ 
time  he  gave  up  his  whole  mind  to  it  ;  and  fo  fuccefsfuf -4  ** 
were  his  exertions,  that  he  foon  equalled  his  matter. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  that  psrfedtiOTi which  he  ahead  v 
beheld  in  idea,, if  hecamd  requifite  to  ftudy  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  thrmoft  eminent  artifls.  For  this  purpofe  he 
travelled  through  Italy,  vifiting  the  molt  valuable  col¬ 
lections  of  paintings  and  antique  ftatues  with  which  that 
country  abounds. 

Sandrart,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Ru¬ 
bens,  informs  us,  that  he  was  recommended  m  the  moll 
honourable  manner  to  the  duke  of  Mantua  by  the  arch¬ 
duke  Albert,  who  had  witneifed  his  talents  in  the  finifh- 
ing  of  fome  fine  paintings  deigned 'for  his  own  palace. 

At  Mantua  he  was  received  by  the  duke  with  the  moll 
flattering  marks  of  diltinctioiij  and  had  opportunities  of" 
improving  himfelf  which  he  did  not  negledt.  Here  he 
carefully  ltudied  the  works  of  Julio  Romano.  He  next 
vifited  Rome,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exami¬ 
ning  the  productions  of  Raphael  The  paintings  of 
Titian  and  Faolo  Veronefe  called  him  to  Venice,  where 
he  accomplifncd  himfelf  in  the  art  of  colouring. 

He  continued  in  Italy  feven  years.  At  length  re¬ 
ceiving  intelligence  that  his  mother  was  taken °ill,  he 
h aliened  to  Antwerp:  but  liis  filial  affection  was  not 
gratified  with  a  fight  of  her;  (he  died  before  his  arrival. 

He  married  foon  after  ;  but  his  wife  dying  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  he  retired  from  Antwerp  for  foine  time,* 
and  endeavoured  to  footlie  his  melancholy  by  a  journey 
to  Holland.  At  Utrecht  lie  vifited  Hurtort,  for  whom* 
he  had  a  great  value. 

The  fame  of  Rubens  was  now  fpread  over  Furooe. 

He  was  invited  by  Mary  of  Medicis  queen  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France  to  Paris,  where  he  painted  the  galleries, 
in  the  palace  of  Luxemburg.  Tliefc  form  a  den  ies  of 
paintings  which  delineate  the  hiftory  of  Mary  ;  and  af- 
foid  a  convincing  proof  how  well  qualified  he- was  to* 
excel  in  allegorical  and  emblematical  eompo  tions. 

W  hile  at  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  fo  taken  with  his  great  talents 
and  accomplilhments,  that  he  judged  him  well  qualified 
to  explain  to  Ifabella,  the  wife  of  Albert  the  archduke, 
the  caufe  of  the  mifunderfianding  which  had  taken- 
place  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Spain.  In> 
this  employment  Rubens  acquitted  himfelf  with  fuch 
propriety,  that  Ifabella  appointed  him  envoy  to- tic¬ 
king  of  Spain,  with  a  commiflion  to  propofe  terms  of 
peace,  and  to  bring. back  the  inftruftions  of  that  mo¬ 
narch.  Philip  was  no  lefs  captivated  with  Rubens;. 

He  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and-- 
madev  him  fecretary  to  his  privy  council.  Rubens. 

returned! 
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Rubens,  returned  to  Bruflels,  and  thence  pafled  over  into  Eng- 

"" v - -  land  in  1630  with  a  commiflion  from  the  Catholic  king 

to  negociatc  a  peace  between  the  two  crowns.  He 
was  fuccefsful  in  his  negociation,  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
eluded.  Charles  I.  who  then  filled  the  Britifh  throne, 
could  not  receive  Rubens  in  a  public  chara&er  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  profelfion  ;  neverthelefs,  he  treated  him 
with  every  mark  of  refpedl.  Having  engaged  him  to 
paint  fome  of  the  apartments  of  Whitehall,  he  not  only 
gave  him  a  handfome  fum  of  money,  but,  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  merit,  created  him  a  knight ;  and  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  his  friend  and  patron,  purchafed 
of  him  a  colle&ion  of  pictures,  ftatues,  medals,  and  an¬ 
tiques,  with  the  fum  of  L.  1 0,000. 

He  returned  to  Spain,  where  lie  v/as  magnificently 
honoured  and  rewarded  for  his  fervices.  He  was  crea¬ 
ted  a  gentleman  of  .the  king’s  bedchamber,  and  named 
fecretary  to  the  council  of  Hate  in  the  Netherlands. 
Rubens,  however,  did  not  lay  afide  his  profeflion.  He 
returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  married  a  fecond  wife 
called  Helena  Forwent,  who,  being  an  eminent  beauty, 
helped  him  much  in  the  figures  of  his  women.  He 
died  on  30th  May  1640,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age  ; 
leaving  vaft  riches  to  his  children.  Albert  his  eldeft  fon 
fiucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  fecretary  of  flate  in  Flan¬ 
ders. 

As  Rubens  was  pofiefTed  of  all  the  ornaments  and 
advantages  that  render  a  man  worthy  to  be  efleemed  or 
courted,  he  was  always  treated  as  a  perfon  of  confe- 
quencc.  His  figure  was  noble,  his  manners  engaging, 
and  his  converfation  lively ;  his  learning  was  univerfal. 
Though  his  favourite  fludy  mull  have  occupied  him 
much,  yet  lie  found  time  to  read  the  works  of  the  molt 
celebrated  authors,  and  efpecially  the  poets.  He  fpoke 
feveral  languages  perfectly,  and  was  an  excellent  flates- 
man. 

His  lioufc  at  Antwerp  was  enriched  with  everything 
in  the  arts  that  was  rare  and  valuable.  It  contained 
one  fpacious  apartment,  in  imitation  of  the  rotunda  at 
Rome,  adorned  with  a  choice  colle&ion  of  pidlures 
which  he  had  purchafed  in  Italy;  part  of  which  he  fold 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

His  genius  qualified  him  to  excel  equally  in  every 
thing  that  can  enter  into  the  compcfition  of  a  pidlure. 
His  invention  was  fo  fertile,  that,  if  he  had  occafion  to 
paint  the  fame  fubjedt  feveral  times,  his  imagination  al¬ 
ways  fupplied  him  with  fomething  ftriking  and  new. 
The  attitudes  of  his  figures  are  natural  and  varied,  the 
carriage  of  the  head  is  peculiarly  graceful,  and  his  ex- 
preffion  noble  and  animated.  r 

He  is  by  all  allowed  to  have  carried  the  art  of  co¬ 
louring  to  its  liiglieft  pitch;  he  underflood  fo  thoroughly 
the  true  principles  of  the  chiarodcuro,  that  he  gave  to 
his  figures  the  utmofl  harmony,  and  a  prominence  refem- 
bling  real  life.  His  pencil  is  mellowed,  his  ftrokes  bold 
and  eafy,  his  carnation  glows  with  life,  and  his  drapery 
is  Ample,  but  grand,  broad,  and  hung  with  much  /kill. 

The  great  excellence  of  Rubens  appears  in  his  grand 
compofitions;  for  as  they  are  to  be  viewed  at  a  diftance, 
he  laid  on  a  proper  body  of  colours  with  uncommon 
boldnefs,  and  fixed  all  his  tints  in  their  proper  places; 
fo  that  he  never  impaired  their  luftre  by  breaking  or 
torturing  them  ;  but  touched  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  give  them  a  lading  force,  beauty,  and  harmony. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  Rubens  wanted  ccrrefl- 
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nefs  in  drawing  and  ddigning ;  fome  of  his  figures  be-  Ru bent, 
ing  heavy  and  too  fhort,  and  the  limbs  in  fome  parts  KuSia* 

not  being  juftly  fketehed  in  the  outline.  Though  he  - 

had  fpent  feven  years  in  Italy  in  ftudying  thofe  antiques 
by  which  other  celebrated  artifls  had  modelled  their  tafte ; 
though  he  had  examined  them  with  fuch  minute  attention 
as  not  only  to  perceive  their  beauties,  but  to  be  qualified 
to  deferibe  them  in  a  Differtation  which  he  wrote  on 
that  fubjeft  :  yet  he  feems  never  to  have  divefled  him- 
felf  of  that  heavy  dyle  of  painting,  which,  being  pe¬ 
culiar  to  his  native  country,  he  had  infenfibly  acquired. 

The  adon idling  rapidity  too  with  which  he  painted, 
made  him  fall  into  inaccuracies,  from  w  hich  tliofe  works 
that  he  finiihed  with  care  are  entirely  exempted. 

Among  his  finifhed  pieces  may  be  mentioned  the 
Crucifixion  of  Jefus  Chriil  between  the  two  Thieves, 
which  was  very  lately  to  be  feen  at  Antwerp  ;  but  of 
all  his  works  the  paintings  in  the  palace  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  bed  difplay  his  genius  and  his  dyle. 

It  is  the  observation  of  AJgarotti,  that  he  was  more 
moderate  in  his  movements  than  Tintoretto,  and  more 
foft  in  his  chiaro-fcuro  than  Carravaggio  ;  but  not  fo 
rich  in  his  compofitions,  nor  fo  light  in  his  touches,  as 
Paolo  Veronefe  ;  in  his  carnations  lefs  true  than  Titian, 
and  lefs  delicate  than  Vandyck.  Yet  he  contrived  to 
give  his  colours  the  utmoft  tranfparency  and  harmony, 
notwitliftanding  the  extraordinary  deepnefs  of  them; 
and  he  had  a  drength  and  grandeur  of  ftyle  entirely 
his  own. 

RUBIA,  madder  t  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order,  Stel-  > ; 

lata.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  cainpanulated; 
and  there  are  two  monofpermous  berries.  There  are 
three  fpecies,  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  tine-  j 

torum,  or  dyer’s  madder,  fo  much  nfed  by  the  dyer’s 
and  callico-printers.  This  hath  a  perennial  root  and 
annual  ftalk:  the  root  is  compofed  of  many  long,  thick, 
fucculent  fibres,  almoft  as  large  as  a  man’s  little  finger;  \ 

thefe  are  joined  at  the  top  in  a  head  like  afparagus,  1 

and  run  very  deep  into  the  ground.  From  the  upper 
part,  or  head  of  the  root,  come  out  many  fide-roots,  j 

which  extend  juft  under  the  furface  of  the  ground  to 
a  great  diftance,  whereby  it  propagates  very  fall  ;  for 
thefe  fend  up  a  great  number  of  fhoots,  which,  if  care¬ 
fully  taken  off  in  the  fpring  foon  after  they  are  above 
ground,  become  fo  many  plants.  Theie  roots  are  of  a 
reddifh  colour,  fomewhat  tranfparent ;  and  have  a  yel¬ 
lowish  pith  in  the  middle,  which  is  tough  and  of  a  bit- 
terifh  tafte.  From  this  root  arife  many  large  four- 
cornered  jointed  ftalks,  which,  in  good  land,  will  grow  I 

five  or  fix  feet  long,  and,  if  fupported,  fometimes  feven  | 

or  eight:  they  are  armed  with  fhort  herbaceous  prickles; 
and  at  each  joint  are  placed  five  or  fix  fpear-fliaped 
leaves:  their  upper  furfaces  are  fmooth:  but  their  mid¬ 
rib  on  the  under  fide  is  armed  with  rough  herbaceous 
fpines,  and  the  leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  branches  in  whorls. 

From  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  come  out  the  branches, 
which  fuftain  the  flowers  :  they  are  placed  by  pairs  op- 
pofite  ;  each  pair  crofting  the  other  :  thefe  have  a  few 
fmall  leaves  toward  the  bottom,  which  are  by  threes, 
and  upwards  by  pairs  oppofite  :  the  branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  loofe  branching  fpikes  of t  yellow  ‘flowers, 
which  are  cut  into  four  parts  refembling  ftars.  Thefe 
appear  in  June,  and  are  iometimes  fucceeded  by  feeds,  ♦ 

which 
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SuMninfka  winch  feldom  ripen  in  England.  For  the  manner  of 
Rubus  jts  cultivation  and  preparation  for  the  ufe  of  dyers,  fee 
the  article  Madder. 

Madder-root  is  ufed  in  medicine.  The  virtues  at¬ 
tributed  to  it  are  thofe  of  a  detergent  and  aperient ; 
whence  it  has  been  ufually  ranked  among  the  opening 
roots,  and  recommended  in  obilrudlions  of  the  vifeera, 
particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  coagulations  of  the  blood 
from  fails  or  bruifes,  in  the  jaundice,  and  beginning 
dropfies.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  idteric  decodfion 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

It  is#  obfervable,  that  this  root,  taken  internally, 
tinges  the  urine  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  and  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfa&ions  we  have  an  account  of  its  pro¬ 
ducing  a  like  effedl  upon  the  bones  of  animals  who 
had  it  mixed  with  their  food  :  all  the  bones,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  more  folid  ones,  were  faid  to  be  changed, 
both  externally  and  internally,  to  a  deep  red;  but  nei¬ 
ther  the  flefhy  or  cartilaginous  parts  fuffered  any  alte¬ 
rations  :  fome  of  thefe  bones  macerated  in  water  for 
many  weeks  together,  and  afterwards  fteeped  and  boil¬ 
ed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  loll  none  of  their  colour,  nor  com¬ 
municated  any  tinge  to  the  liquors.  This  root,  there¬ 
fore,  was  concluded  to  be  poffeffed  of  great  fubtilty  of 
parts,  and  its  medical  virtues  hence  to  deferve  inquiry. 
The  fame  trials,  however,  made  by  others,  have  not 
been  found  to  produce  the  fame  effedts  as  thofe  above- 
mentioned.— Of  late  the  root  has  come  into  great  re¬ 
putation  as  an  emmenagogue. 

RUBININSKA,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Rufiia,  bounded  by  the  province  of  Dwina  on  the 
north,  by  Syrianes  on  the  eaft,  by  Belozera  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  lake  Onega  on  the  well. 

RUBRIC,  in  the  canon  law,  fignifies  a  title  or  ar¬ 
ticle  in  certain  ancient  law-books  ;  thus  called  becaufe 
written,  as  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  our  ancient 
bibles  are,  in  red  letters. 

RUBUS,  the  Bramble,  or  Rafpberry  bu/h :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  polygamia  order,  belonging  to  the  icokn- 
dria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  order  ranking 
under  the  35th  order,  Senticofa .  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quefid,  the  petals  five  ;  the  berry  confiding  of  mono- 
fpermous  acini  or  pulpy  grains.  The  principal  fpecies 
is  the  common  rafpberry,  which,  with  its  varieties,  de¬ 
mands  culture  in  every  garden  for  their  fruit ;  particu¬ 
larly  the  common  red  kind,  white  fort,  and  twice- 
bearing  rafpberry  ;  all  of  whieh  are  great  bearers  :  but 
for  the  general  plantations,  we  choofe  principally  the 
common  red  and  the  white  kind,  as  being  generally 
the  greatefl  bearers  of  all ;  planting  alfo  a  {hare  of  the 
twice-bearing  fort,  both  as  a  curiofity .  and.  for  the 
fake  of  its  autumnal  crops  of  fruit,  which  in  favour¬ 
able  feafons  ripen  in  tolerable  perfedlion  ;  observing 
to  allow  all  the  forts  fome  open  expofure  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  though  they  will  profper  in  almoft  any  fit  na¬ 
tion. 

The  other  fpecies  are  confidered  as  plants  of  variety, 
for  hardy  plantations  in  the  fhrubbery.  Some  of  them 
are  alfo  very  ornamental  flowering  plants  ;  particularly 
the  Virginian  flowering  rafpberry,  and  the  double* 
bloffomed  bramble,  which  have  great  merit  as  furniture 
for  ornamental  compartments ;  and  the  white-berried 
bramble,  which  is  a  great  curiofity.  All  the  other  fpe¬ 
cies  and  varieties  ferve  to  diverfify  large  collections. 
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RUBY,  a  genus  of  precious  Hones  of  various  co¬ 
lours  ;  as,  1.  Of  a  deep  red  colour  inclining  a  little  to  ~ 
purple  ;  the  carbuncle  of  Pliny.  2.  The  fpinell,  of  the 
colour  of  a  bright  corn  poppy  flower.  3.  The  balafs 
or  pale  red  inclining  to  violet ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  rubies.  4.  The  rubicell,  of  a  reddifh  yellow* 
According  to  Croniledt,  the  ruby  cryflallifes  into  an  oc- 
toedral  form,  as  well  as  the  diamond,  from  which  it 
differs  very  little  in  hardnefs  and  weight,  whence  he 
concludes  that  they  are  both  of  the  fame  nature  ;  but 
fome  late  experiments  have  fhown  that  the  diamond  differs 
exceflively  from  all  other  gems,  in  being  difiipable  by 
a  ftrong  fire,  which  the  others  refill.  Tavernier  and 
Dutens* inform  us,  that  in  the  Eaft  Indies  all  coloured 
gems  are  named  rubies,  without  regard  to  what  their 
colours  may  be ;  and  that  the  particular  colour  is 
added  to  the  name  of  each  in  order  to  diftinguifa 
them  from  one  another.  There  are,  however,  fome 
foft  Hones  of  this  kind  which  they  call  Lacan ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  the  hard  and  brilliant  rubies  named 
oriental ,  as  well  as  the  fapphires  and  topazes,  are  all  the 
fame,  excepting  only  the  circumftance  of  colour.  Some 
are  partly  red  and  partly  blue,  yellow,  and  fome  quite 
colourlefs.  The  fpinell  rubies  are  about  half  the  va¬ 
lue  of  diamonds  of  the  fame  weight ;  the  balafs  is  va¬ 
lued  at  30  {hillings  per  carat.  Tavernier  mentions  108 
rubies  in  the  throne  of  the  great  Mogul,  from  100 
to  200  carats,  and  of  a  round  one  alinoft  ounces:  - 
there  is  alfo  mention  made  by  other  travellers  of  rubies 
exceeding  200  carats  in  weight.  According  to  Du* 
tens,  a  perfect  ruby,  if  it  weighs  more  than  3 1  ca¬ 
rats,  is  of  greater  value  than  a  diamond  of  the  fame 
weight.  If  it  weighs  one  carat,  it  i>  worth  ro  gui¬ 
neas;  if  two  carats,  40  guineas  ;  three  carats,.  150  guk 
neas  ;  if  fix  carats,  upwards  of  1000  guineas. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Bergman  and  A- 
chard,  the  texture  of  the  ruby  is  foliated  like  that  of 
diamonds ;  it  is  fufible  with  borax  in  a  ftrong  and  ltfng 
continued  heat,  running  into  a  tranfparent  glafs  of  a. 
pale  green  colour  :  the  fame  effe&  is  produced  by  mi- 
crocofmic  fait ;  but  with  fedative  fait,  or  mineral  or 
vegetable  alkali,  the  glafs  is  opaque  and  differently  co¬ 
loured.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  d’Arcet,  it  appears 
that  the  ruby  does  not-  lofe  its  colour  in  the  greateft 
fire  ;  but  Henckel  fays,  that,  by  means  of  a  burning 
glafs,  he  foftened  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  receive  the 
imprefiion  of  a  feal  of  jafper.  It  becomes  ele&ric  by 
being  rubbed.  Its  fpecific  gravity,  according  to  Berg¬ 
man,  is  from  3,1 80  to  4»24°  5  but  Briffon  tells  us  that 
it  is  4,283.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fpinell  is  3,760, 
of  the  Brafilian  ruby  3,5  3  1  - 

Rubies  are  met  with  in-  the  Capelan  mountains  of 
Pegu  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  at  Caos,  Ava,  Bifnagar, 
Calicut,  Cananor,  Ceilan,  and  Brafil.  .  They  are  found 
in  the  fands  of  rivers  of  a  red  colour, .in  an  argillaceous 
earth  of  an  hard  texture  and  greenifh  colour  :  fome- 
times  they  adhere  to  red  rocks.  The  fpinell  rubies 
are  met  with  in  Hungary,  Silefia,  Bohemia,  and  Bra¬ 
fil.  The  balafs  comes  principally  from  Brafil,  though 
fome  are  alfo  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies..  The  ru¬ 
bicell  comes  alfo  from  Brafil,  but  are  faid  to  lofe  their 
colour  in  the  fire.  A  variety  of  this  gem,  but  of  a 
foft  quality,  is  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  fea-lhore 
near  Ely  in  Fifefhire,  Scotland.  rru~  a 
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^RuSy  which  comes  near  to  the  ruby  found  near  Portfoy, 

1)  Banffshire,  and  at  Inverary,  Argylefhire,  Scotland.  The 

•Rudder.,  ruhino  di  rocca  of  the  Italians  is  a  true  garnet  of  a  deep 
red  and  violet,  or  of  the  ametliyfl  colour.  What  is 
called  ruby  of  arfenic  or  of  fulphur  is  the  realgar :  the 
ruby  of  zinc  is  the  red  blend  ;  and  the  ruby  of  filver 
is  the  red  filver  ore. 

Rubies  may  be  artificially  made  from  Brafilian  to¬ 
pazes  of  a  fmoky  appearance,  by  giving  them  a  gra¬ 
dual  heat  in  a  crucible  filled  with  allies,  until  it  be  red- 
Tiot. 

Rock  Ruby,  the  amethyjlizonias  of  the  ancients,  is 
found  in  Syria,  Calcutta,  Cauanor,  Cambaya,  and  E- 
thiopia.  It  is  the  molt  valued  of  all  the  fpecies  of  gar¬ 
nets,  and  is  frequently  fold  as  a  ruby  under  the  name 
of  ruhinus  Ru/ficurn,  See  Garnet  and  Rubv. 

RUCTATION,  a  ventofity  ariling  from  indige- 
ftion,  and  difeharging  itfelf  at  the  mouth  with  a  very 
•difagreeable  noife. 

RUDBECK  (Oiaus),  a  learned  Swedifh  phyfician, 
Born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  1630.  He  be¬ 
came  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Upfal,  where  he  acquired 
great  applaufe  by  his  extenfive  knowledge  ;  and  died 
in  1702.  His  principal  works  arc,  1.  Exercitatio  ana - 
tomica ,  exhibem  duftus  novos  hepaticos  aquofos^  iff  vqfa 
glandularum  ferofa ,  ia  4to.  He  there  afferts  his  claim 
‘to  the  difeovery  of  the  lymphatic  veffds,  againfl  the 
pretenfions  of  Thomas  Bartholin.  2.  Athlantica ,  five 
Manheim ,  vera  fapheti  pqjlerorum  fedes  ae  patria ,  4 
vols  folio,  is  full  of  fbrange  paradoxes  fupported  with 
profound  learning  :  he  there  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
Sweden  was  the  country  whence  all  the  ancient  Pagan 
divinities  and  our  firft  parents  were  derived  ;  and  that 
the  Germans,  Englifh,  French,  Danes,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  with  all  other  nations,  originally  came  from 
thence. 

RUDBECKIA,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fruftanea  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  ciafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compoftte.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous 
and  conical  ;  the  pappus  confifts  of  a  quadridentate 
margin  ;  the  calyx  of  a  double  feries  of  fcaly  leaves. 

RUDDER,  in  navigation,  a  piece  of  timber  turning 
on  hinges  in  the  flern  of  the  fhip,  and  which,  oppofmg 
fometimes  one  fide  in  the  water  and  fometimes  another, 
turns  or  dire&s  the  veffel  this  way  or  that.  See 
Helm. 

.  In  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Xranfa&ions  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  inftituted  at  London  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  there  is  explained 
a  method  of  fupplying  the  lofs  of  a  fhip’s  rudder  at  fea. 
The  invention,  which  is  Captain  Pakenharrfts  of  the 
royal  navy,  has  been  approved  by  Admiral  Cornwallis, 
the  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty,  by  the  fociety  in 
whofe  tranfa&ions  the  account  of  it  was  firft  publifhed, 
and  who  prefented  to  Captain  Pakenliam  their  gold  me¬ 
dal,  by  the  Trinity- houfe,  by  the  managing  owners  of 
Ealt  India  (hipping,  by  the  duke  of  Sudermania  the 
prefent  regent  of  Sweden,  and  by  the  fociety  for  the 
improvement  of  naval  archite&ure.  The  fubftitute  here 
recommended  for  a  loft  rudder,  fays  the  inventor,  is 
formed  of  thofe  materials  without  which  no  fhip  goes 
to.  fea,  and  its  confirmation  is  fimple  and  fpeedy.  Cap¬ 
tain  Pakenham,  however,  did  not  give  a  particular  ac- 
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count  of  his  invention  to  the  fociety  whom  he  addreffed,  Rudder. 

and  to  whom  he  feat  a  model  of  his  invention,  till  fuch  - r-~ ^ 

time  as  lie  had  an  opportunity  of  reducing  the  theory 
he  had  conceived  to  pra&ice.  On  the  7th  of  July 
1788,  he  made  this  trial  with  the  Merlin  of  Newfound¬ 
land  ;  and  lie  declares  that,  during  the  different  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  tacking  and  wearing,  he  could  not  difeover 
the  lead  variation  between  the  operation  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  that  of  the  fhip’s  rudder :  fhe  was  fleered 
with  the  fame  eafe  by  one  man,  and  anfwered  the  helm 
in  every  fituation  fully  as  quick.  Admiral  Cornwallis 
certifies  the  fame  with  refpeCl  to  the  Crown  of  64  guns, 
which  loft  her  rudder  on  the  Kentifh  Knock,  when 
with  the  fubftitute  fhe  was  fleered  to  Portfmouth  with 
the  utmoll  eafe  in  a  heavy  gale,  and,  as  the  admiral  af¬ 
ferts,  it  would  have  taken  her  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  materials  and  conftru&ion  are  thushlefcribed  in 
the  Tran faclions.  “N°J.  a  top-maft  inverted;  the  Pla^r 
fid-hole  to  fhip  the  tiller  in,  and  fecured  with  hoops  CCCCXUlt 
from  the  anchor  flocks  ;  the  heel  forming  the  head  of 
the  rudder.  N°2.  The  inner  half  of  ajibb-hoom.  N°3. 

The  outer  half  of  a  jibb-boom.  N54*  A  fifh :  the  whole 
of  thefe  materials  well-bolted  together : — in  a  merchant¬ 
man  her  ruff-tree.  N°5.  A  cap,  with  the  fquare  part 
cut  out  to  fit  the  flern-poft,  and  a&ing  as  a  lower  gud¬ 
geon,  fecured  to  the  ftern-pofl  with  hawfers,  leading 
from  the  bolts  of  the  cap,  under  the  fhip’s  bottom,  in¬ 
to  the  hawfe-holes,  and  hove  well  tort.  N'”’  6.  A  plank, 
or,  if  none  on  board  the  fhips,  gangboards.  N°  7.  An¬ 
chor-flocks,  made  to  fit  the  topmaft  as  partners,  fecu- 
red  to  the  deck,  and  fupplying  the  place  of  the  upper 
gudgeon,  and  in  a  merchant-fhip  the  clamps  of  her  wind* 
lafs.  NJ  8.  A  ftern-poft.  N13  9.  Hoops  from  the  an¬ 
chor  flocks.  N°  10.  Pigs  of  ballaft,  to  fink  the  lower  j 

part.  The  head  of  the  rudder  to  pafs  through  as  ma-  I 

ny  decks  as  you  wifh.”  j 

On  this  the  Captain  makes  the  following  remarks : 

“  It  might  probably  be  fuppofed,  that  a  difficulty 
would  occur  in  bringing  the  jaws  of  the  cap  to  embrace 
the  ftern-pofl ;  but  this  wrill  at  once  be  obviated,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  top-chains,  or  hawfers,  lead¬ 
ing  from  each  end  of  the  jaws,  under  the  /hip's  bottom, 
are  in  fa<ft  a  continuance  of  the  jaws  themfelves.  Nor 
can  it  be  apprehended  that  the  cap,  when  fixed,  may  be 
impelled  from  its  ftation,  either  by  the  efforts  of  the 
fea,  or  the  courfe  of  the  fhip  through  the  water,  tho* 
even  the  hawfers,  which  confine  it  in  the  firft  instance*, 

(hould  be  relaxed:  — the  experiment  proves,  that  the 
partners  muft  be  firft  torn  away,  or  the  main-piece  bro¬ 
ken  off. 

“  Since  the  improved  ftate  of  navigation,  notwith- 
ftanding  remedies  have  been  found  in  general  for  the 
moft  difaftrous  accidents  at  fea,  experience  lias  evinced 
that  nothing  complete, had  been  hitherto  invented  to 
fupply  the  lofs  of  a  rudder.  The  firft  expedient  with¬ 
in  my  knowledge  were  cables  veered  aftern,  with  tackles 
leading  from  them  to  the  fhip’s  quarters.  This  pra&iee 
was  fuperfeded  by  the  invention  of  the  machine  ufually 
called  the  Ipfnvich  machine  ;  but  the  conflruciion  of  it  is 
complex  and  unwieldy,  and  veffels  are  feldom  found  in 
poffefiion  of  the  materials  which  form  it.  Commodore 
Byron,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Voyage  round  the  World, 
fays,  that  the  Tamer,  with  every  afliflance  from  his  own 
fhip,  was  five  day3  in  conftru&ing  it.  Befides,  like  the 

before 
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before-mentioned  fcheme,  it  can  only  operate  to  fleer  a  from  morning  till  night”  Tho’  Ruddiman  was  only  Ruddrinao, 

'  phlp  ]arge  (and  that*but  very  wildly),  and  of  courfe,  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  left  the  univerfity,  it  ap-  - 

under  the  circumftance  of  a  lee-ffiore,  defeat  the  moft  pears  from  a  book  intitled  Rbetoricorum  Ltbri  tres ,  com- 
flcilful  exerfons  of  a  feaman.  Several  other  expedients  pofed  before  this  period,  but  never  publifhed,  that  he 
have  been  adopted,  which  I  /ball  not  mention  here,  as  had  then  read  the  Roman  daffies  with  uncommon  at- 
the  fame  defeats  equally  appear  in  all.  tention  and  advantage. 

“  Thus  it  was  apparent,  that  ample  room  was  left  for  He  was  foon  after  engaged  as  a  tutor  to  the  fon  of 
the  difeovery  of  fome  more  certain  refource  than  any  of  Robert  Young,  Efq;  of  Auldbar,  the  great  grandfon  of 
the  former  ;  and  the  fcheme  which  has  fuggelled  itfelf  Sir  Peter  Voting,  who  under  the  direfiion  of  Bucha- 
to  me,  will,  I  trull,  be  found  fully  to  anfvver  the  pur-  nan  had  been  preceptor  of  James  VI.  His  income 
pofe  intended.  The  materials  are  fuch  as  fcarcely  any  here  mud  have  been  very  fmall,  or  his  fituation  unplea- 
fhip  can  venture  to  fea  without  ;  and  the  conltrudlion  fant ;  for  within  a  year  he  accepted  the  office  of  fchool- 
fo  fpeedy,  eafy,  and  fimple,  that  the  capacity  of  the  mailer  in  the  pariih  of  Laurence-kirk  The  profeflion 
meaneil  failor  will  at  once  conceive  it.  I  need  not,  of  fchoolmailer  in  a  country-parifh  at  that  period  could 
from  mathematical  principles,  ffiow  the  certainty  of  its  open  no  field  for  ambition,  nor  profpedc  of  great  emo- 
cfredl,  as  it  is  formed  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  lument;  for  by  an  adl  of  parliament  paffecT  in  1633, 
as  a  fhip’s  common  rudder :  and  as  the  common  rudder  the  falary  appropriated  to  this  office  could  not  be  in* 
is  certainly  of  all  inventions  the  beil  calculated  for  gni-  creafed  above  200  merks  Scots,  or  L.  1 1  :  2  :  Ster- 

ding  a  veil'd  through  the  water,  it  will  of  courfe  follow,  ling.  I11  difeharging  the  duties  of  this  humble  but  im- 
that  whatever  fubftitute  the  neareft  refembles  that,  mull  portant  ftation,  it  is  probable  that  he  ufed  Simfon’s 
be  bed  adapted  to  fupply  its  lofs.”  Rudiment  a  Grammatical  which  was  then  generally  taught 

RUDDIMAN  (Thomas),  one  of  the  moft  eminent  in  the  northern  fchools,  and  by  which  he  himfelf  had 
grammarians  which  Scotland  has  produced,  was  born  been  inftru&ed  in  the  principles  of  Latin  grammar, 
in  October  1674  at  Raggel,  in  the  parifh  of  Boyndie  When  Ruddiman  had  fpent  three  years  and  a  half  in 
and  county  of  Banff.  His  father  James  Ruddiman  this  employment,  the  celebrated  Dr  Pitcairne  happen- 
was  a  farmer,  and  ftrongly  attached  to  the  houfe  of  ing  to  pafs  through  Laurence-kirk,  was  detained  in 
Stuart.  .  .  .  that  village  by  a  violent  ftorm.  Pitcairne  wanting 

#  Mr  Ruddiman  was  inllru&ed  in  the  principles  of  La-  amufement,  inquired  at  the  hoftefs  if  fhe  could  procure 
tin  grammar  at  the  parifh-fchool  of  Boyndie,  where  his  any  agreeahW  companion  to  bear  him  company  at  din- 
application  was  fo  vigorous,  and  his  progrefs  fo  rapid,  Her.  She  replied,  that  the  fchoolmafter,  though  young, 
that  he  quickly  furpafled  all  his  clafs- fellows.  His  was  faid  to  be  learned,  and,  though  modeft,  fhe  was 
mailer  George  Morifon,  who  was  a  Ikilful  and  attentive  fore  could  talk.  Piteairne  was  delighted  with  the  con- 
teacher,  being  unwilling  to  cheek  his  ardour  for  learn-  verfation  and  learning  of  his  new  companion,  invited 
ing,  permitted  him  co  follow  the  impulfe  of  his  genius,  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  promifed  him  his  patronage, 
and  to  advance  without  waiting  the  flow  progrefs  of  When  Ruddiman  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  the  advo- 
the  other  boys.  ^  cates  library,  which  had  been  founded  eighteen  years 

.  The  pleafure  whieh  the  youthful  mind  receives  from  before  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  attracted  his  curio- 
vivid  defeription,  though  wild  and  romantic,  approaches  fity  and  attention,  and  he  was  foon  after  appointed  af- 
to  ecftaey,  and  often  makes  an  impreffion  which  remains  fiftant-keeper  under  Mr  Spottifwoode  the  principal  libra- 
indelible.  While  at  fchool,  the  firll  book  which  charm-  rian.  His  falary  for  executing  this  laborious  office  was 
ed  the  opening  mind  of  Ruddiman  was  Ovid’s  Meta-  L.  8  :  6  :  8,  He  had  befides  a  fmall  honorary  prefent 
morphofes ;  nor  did  he  ceafe  to  relifh  the  beauties  of  from  thofe  who  were  admitted  advocates  for  correcting 
this  author  when  his  judgment  was  mature,  for  during  their  thefes  :  he  was  alfo  paid  for  copying  manuferipts 
the  reft  of  his  life  Ovid  was  his  favourite  poet.  for  the  life  of  the  library.  And  the  faculty,  before  he 

At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  became  anxious  to  purfue  had  held  the  office  two  years,  were  fo  highly  pleafed 
his  lludies  at  the  univerfity  ;  but  his  father  thinking  with  his  conduCl,  .that  they  made  him  a  prefent  of  50 
him  too  young,  oppofed  his  inclination.  Hearing  of  pounds  Scots,  or  L.  4  :  3  :  4  Sterling, 
the  competition  trial,  which  was  annually  held  at  King’s  During  the  fitting  of  the  court  of  feffion  he  attended 
college,  Aberdeen,  fora  certain  number  of burfaries  on  the  library  from  ten  till  three.  But  this  confinement 
the  foundation  of  that  univerfity,  Ruddiman’s  ambition  did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  other  laborious 
was  kindled.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  father,  duties  :  A  part  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  teaching 
and  with  only  a  fingle  guinea  in  his  pocket,  which  his  young  gentlemen  the  Latin  language.  Some  he  at- 
fifter  had  privately  given  him,  lie  fet  out  for  that  place,  tended  at  their  lodgings,  fome  waited  upon  him,  and 
On.  the  mad  he  was  met  by  a  company  of  gypfeys,  fome  refided  in  his  own  houfe.  An  exaCl  lift  of  the 
who  robbed  him  of  his  coat,  his  (hoes,  his  fteckings,  names  of  thofe  who  attended  him,  expreffing  the  date 
and  his  guinea.  This  misfortune  did  not  damp  his  en-  of  their  entry,  and  the  films  which  he  was  to  receive 
terp riling  fpirit :  He  continued  his  journey  to  Aber-  from  each,  has  been  found  in  his  pocket-book  ;  a  cu- 
dten,  prefented  himfelf  before  the  profeflbrs  as  a  candi-  rious  relick,  which  is  ftill  preferved. 
date  ;  and  though  he  had  neither  clothes  to  give  him  a  When  Ruddiman’s  merit  as  a  fcholar  became  better 
decent  appearance  nor  friends  to  recommend  him,  he  known,  his  affiftance  was  anxioufiy  foiicited  .by  thofe 
gained  the  firll  prize.  who  were  engaged  in  literary  publications.  Freebairne, 

After  attending  the  univerfity  four  years,  he  obtain-  a  refpe&able  bookfeller  of  that  period,  prevailed  upon 
cd  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  ;  an  honour  of  which  he  him  to  corred  and  prepare  for  the,prefs  Sir  Robeit 
%vas  always  proud.  The  thdis  fays,  the  deputation  on  Sibbald’s  Introduttio  cui  hijlortam  rerum  a  Romanis  gtjla - 
ihis  occaiion  lafted  ab  aurora  ufnue  ad  vejperum ,  i.  e.  rum  in  ea  Borealis  Britannia  parte  qua  ultra  murum 
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kuddiman.  Piftlcum  ejl.  He  received  for  his  labour  L.3  Sterling. 

At  the  requeft  of  Mr  Spottifwoode  librarian*,  for  L.  5 
Sterling  he  contributed  his  aid  to  the  publication  of 
Sir  Robert  Spottifwoode’s  Pratiques  of  the  Laws  of 
Scotland. 

In  1707  he  commenced  auctioneer,  an  employment 
not  very  fuitable  to  the  dignified  character  of  aunan  of 
letters :  but  to  this  occupation  he  was  probably  impel¬ 
led  by  neceflity  ;  for  upon  balancing  his  accounts  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year,  the  whole  furplus  was 
L.  28,  2 s.  with  profpe&s  of  L.  236  :  7  :  6  Scots. 
Ruddiman  had  a  family  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  a 
ftranger  to  that  foolifh  pride  which  lias  feduced  fume  li¬ 
terary  men  into  the  opinion,  that  it  is  more  honourable 
to  ftarve  than  have  recourfe  to  an  occupation  which 
men  of  rank  and  opulence  are  accuflomed  to  defpife. 
The  fame  year  he  publifhed  an  edition  of  F olufeni  de  * 
Antmi  Tran  quit  Tit  ate  Dialogue,  to  which  he  prefixed  the 
life  of  Volufenus.  Volufenus  or  Wilfon  was  a  learned 
Scotfman,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  patronifed  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey  (fee  Wilson).  In  1709  he  publifhed 
JohnJlont  Cantici  Solomonis  Paraphrafts  Poetjca ,  and 
JohnJl'jm  Cantica  with  notes,  which  he  dedicated  in 
verfe  to  his  friend  and  patron  Dr  Pitcairne.  The  edi¬ 
tion  confided  of  200  copies.  The  expence  of  printing 
amounted  toL.  5,  10  8.  Sterling,  and  he  fold  them  at 
a  (hilling  each  copy. 

The  philological  talents  of  Ruddiman  were  next  di- 
refted  to  a  more  important  objeft,  in  which  they  be¬ 
came  more  confpicuous  and  ufeful.  Freebaime  the 
bookfeller  propofed  to  publifh  a  new  edition  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  tranfiation  of  Virgil's  JE neid  by  Gawin  Douglas 
bifhop  of  Dunkeld.  Of  the  contributions-  which  fome 
eminent  chara&ers  of  the  age  prefented,  the  mod  va¬ 
luable  were  fupplied  by  Ruddiman.  Freebairne  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  general  terms  this  obligation,  but  has 
not  done  him  the  juft  ice  to  inform  the  reader  what 
thefe  valuable  contributions  were,  and  Ruddiman’s  rao- 
defty  reftrained  him  from  publicly  averting  his  claim. 
From  the  pocket-book  which  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  it  appears  that  Ruddiman  corre&ed  the  work 
and  wrote  the  gloffary  ;  and  there  is  ftrong  reafon  to 
believe  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  42  general  rules 
for  abiding  the  reader  to  underftand  the  language.  o£. 
Douglas.  *  To  thofe  who  wifh  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  language  of  this  ifland,  the  gloffary  will  be 

treafure,  as  it  forms  a  compendious  di&ioriary  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  For  this  elaborate  work  Ruddiman  was 
allowed  L  f>  :  6  :  8  Sterling. 

The  reputation  of  Ruddiman  had  now  extended  to  a 
diftance.  He  was  invited  by  the  magiftrates  of  Dun¬ 
dee  to  be  re&or  of  the  grammar-fchool  of  that  town  ; 
but  the  faculty  of  advocates,  anxious  to  retain  him, 
augmented  his  falary  to  L.  30  :  6  8  Sterling,  and  lie 

declined  the  offer. 

In  1 71 1  he  affifted  Bifhop  Sage  in  publifhing  Drum¬ 
mond  of  Hawthornden's  works;  and  performed,  the 
fame  favour  to  Dr  Abercrombie,  who  was  then  prepa¬ 
ring  for  the  prefs  his  Martial. Achievements. 


In  l  7 1 3  he  was  deprived  of  his  friend  Dr  Pitcairne.  Ruddiman, 
On  this  occafion  he  tellified  all  the  refpefl  which  friend-  — — y— 
fhip  could  infpire  to  the  memory  of  his  deceafed  patron 
and  furviving  family.  He  compofed  Pitcairne’s  epi¬ 
taph,  and  conduced  the  fale  of  his  library,  which  was 
difpofed  of  to  Peter  the  Great., 

In  1714  the  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  were 
publifhed.  Eighteen  or  nineteen  Latin  grammars,  com¬ 
pofed  by  Scotchmen,  had  appeared  before  this  period ; 
yet  fucli  is  the  intrinfic  value  of  this  little  treatife,  that 
it  foon  fuperfeded  all  other  books  on  the  fubjeCt,  and  is 
now  taught  in  all  the  grammar-fcliools  in  Scotland.  It 
has  alfo  been  tranflated  into  other  languages. 

He  was  next  called  upon  to  publifh  the  works  of 
Buchanan.  The  value  of  thefe  he  enhanced  much  by 
an  elaborate  preface,  his  Tabula  Regum  Scotis  Chronolo¬ 
gic  a,  and  P ropriQrum  Nominum  Interpretation  The  in¬ 
terpretation  of  proper  names  was  highly  requifite  ;  for 
Buchanan  has  fc>  difguifed  them  in  the  Roman  drefs, 
that  the  original  name  is  fcarcely  difcernible  ;  and  tlie 
preface  puts  the  reader  on  his  guard  againfi  the  chro¬ 
nological  errors  and  faftious  fpirit  of  the  hiftory.  Rud^ 
diman  alfo  added  a  learned  differtation,  inti  tied  De  Me - 
tris  Buchanan  sis  Libclfus ,  and  fubjoined  annotations  cri¬ 
tical  and  political  on  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland.  As  he 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Qmeen  Mary,  he  raifed  againft 
liimfelf  an  hoft  of  enemies,  and  gave  occafion  to  that 
celebrated  controverfy  which  has  been  carried  on  with 
much  keennefs  and  animofity,  and  with  little  intermii- 
fion,  even  to  the  prefent  times.  For  this  work  Ruddi¬ 
man  was  promifed  L.  4c  Sterling. 

He  had  now  been  fo  long  accuflomed  to  fuperinterid 
the  prefs,  that  he  was  led  to  form  the  plan  of  erefting  a 
printing-office  himfelf(A).  ‘Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1715,  he  commenced  printer  in  partner  fhip  with  liis 
brother  Walter,  who  had  been  regularly  bred  to  the 
bufinefs.  Some  years  after  he  was  appointed  printer 
to  the  univerfity,  along  with  James  Davidfon  book¬ 
feller.  , 

The  firft  literary  foclety  formed  in  Scotland  was  in- 
ftituted  in  the  year  1-718.  It  probably  derived  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  factious  and  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  times. 

The  learned,  anxious  perhaps  to  find  fome  refpite  from 
the  political  drffenfions  of  the  day,  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
cure  it  in  elegant  amufement;  for  one  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  articles  of  the  new  affociation  was,  that  the  “  affairs 
of  church  and  ftate  fhould  not  be  introduced.”  Ruddi¬ 
man  and  the  mafters  of  the  highffchool  had  the  honour 
to  found  this  foclety.  They  were  afterwards  joined  by 
Lord  Kaimes. 

In  1 725  the  firft  part  of  his  Grammatics  Latina  In - 
Jlitutiones ,  which  treated  of  etymology,  was  publifhed. 

The  fecond  part,  which  explained  the  nature  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fyntax,  appeared  in  1731.  He  alfo  wrote  a 
third  part  on  profody*  which  is  faid  to  be  more  copious 
and,corre£t  than  any  other  publication  on  . the  fubje&i 
When  urged  to  give  it  to  the  public,  he  faid  dryly', 

“  The  age  has  fo  little  tafte,  the  fale  would  not  pay 
the  expence.”  Of  this  work  he  publifhed  an  abridge* 

ment; 


(a)  It  has  long  been  an  obje&  oficuriofity  to  afeertain  the  time  at  which  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced 
into  Scotland.  Mr  Robertfon,  the  keeper  of  the  records,  has  lately  difeovered  a  patent  of  King  James  IV; 
which  renders  it  certain  that  a  printing-prefs  was  firft  eftablifhed  at  Edinburgh  during  the  year  1507,  30  years 
*fter  Caxton  had  brought  it  into  England.  See.PfUNTiNG,  p.  522. 
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luddiman.  mcnt,  to  which  he  fubjoined  an  abftra£l  of  his  pro- 

Ruddiman  next  engaged  in  the  management  of  a 
newfpaper,  an  employment  for  which  his  genius  and  m- 
duftry  feemed  to  render  him  well  qualified.  But  thofe 
who  fhould  expeft  either  n\uch  information  or  amufe- 
ment  from  this  publication,  would  perhaps  be  greatly 
difappointed.  The  newfpaper  which  he  conducted  was 
the  Caledonian  Mercury,  and  was  eftablifhed  in  1720 
by  William  Rolland  a  lawyer.  Ruddiman  a£ted[  only  in 
the  capacity  of  printer  for  five  years  ;  but  upon  the 
death  of  Mr  Rolland  in  1729,  the  property  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  him,  or  to  his  brother  Walter  and  him  con- 
jundlly.  This  paper  continued  in  the  family  of  Ruddi¬ 
man  till  the  year  1772,  when  it  was  fold  by  the  truf- 
tees  of  his  grandchildren  to  Mr  John  Robertfon. 

The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  at  firft  printed  three 
times  a  week,  on  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Thurfday,  in 
a  fmall  4to  of  four  pages,  with  two  columns  in  each 
page,  and  50  lines  in  each  column  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
paper  contained  only  400  lines.  It  now  contains  in  its 
’folio  fixe  2480  lines. 

Mr  Ruddiman,  after  the  death  of  Mr  Spottifwoode 
librarian,  remained  for  fome  time  in  his  former  ftation  ; 
but  was  at  length  appointed  keeper  of  the  library,  tho’ 
without  any  increafe  of  falary ;  and  fome  years  after  Mr 
Goodal,  the  defender  of  Queen  Mary,  fucceeded  him 
in  the  office  of  fab-librarian. 

The  affiduous  application  of  Ruddiman,  fupported  by 
*  fach  learning,  was  intitled  to  wealth,  which  now  indeed 
flowed  upon  him  in  what  was  at  that  period  deemed 
;great  abundance.  On  the  ift  of  Odlober  17 35,  it  ap¬ 
peared  from  an  exact  flatement  of  his  affairs,  that  he 
was  worth  L.  J  882  :  5  :  2  Sterling  ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  May,  the  enfuing  year,  liis  wealth  had  increafed  to 
L.  1985  :  6  :  3  Sterling.  I11  1710  he  valued  his  effe&s 
at  L.  24  :  14  :  9  Sterling. 

In  1737  the  fchoolmaflers  and  teachers  in  Edinburgh 
formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  in  order  to  eftablifh 
a  fund  for' the  fupport  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Of  this  fcheme  Ruddiman  was  an  active  promoter,  and 
was  chofen  treafurer.  Perhaps  it  was  this  affociation 
which  in  1 742  gave  the  idea  to  the  Scots  clergy  of 
forming  their  widows  fund. 

In  1  73 y  he  publifhed  SeleSus  Diplomatum  et  Numtf - 
m  a  turn  Scotia  TheJ'curus .  This  work  was  projected  and 
begun  by  Anderfon  (hence  called  Andcrjorf s  Diploma - 
ta),  but  was  finifhed  by  Ruddiman.  The  preface, 
which  is  an  excellent  commentary  on  A.nderfon’s  per¬ 
formance,  was  written  by  Ruddiman,  and  difplays  a 
greater  extent  of  knowledge  than  any  of  his  other  pro¬ 
ductions. 

A  s  Ruddiman  had  imbibed  from  his  father  thofe  po¬ 
litical  principles  which  attached  him  to  the  family  of 
Stuart,  he  probably  did  not  remain  an  unconcerned 
fpe&ator  of  the  civil  commotions  which  in  1  745  agita¬ 
ted  Scotland.  He  did  not,  however,  take  any  active 
part  in  the  rebellion.  Idis  principles,  he  has  been  heard 
to  fay,  iuduced  him  to  be  a  quiet  fitbjeCl  and  a  good  ci¬ 
tizen.  He  retired  to  the  country  during  the  fummer 
of  1745  ;  and  while  his  fellow-citizens  were  fpilling  each 
others  blood,  he  was  more  happily  engaged  in  writing 
Critical  Obfervations  on  Burman’s  Commentaries  on 
Lucan’s  Pharfalia.  The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  in 
the  mean  time  marked  with  a  jealous  eye.  His  fan, 


•who  had  for  fome  time  been  the  principal  manager  of  Rtfddimart* 
that  newfpaper,  having  copied  a  paragraph  which  was 
reckoned  feditious  from  an  EngliOi  paper,  was  impri* 
foned.  The  folicitation  of  his  father  procured  his  re- 
leafe  :  but  it  was  too  late  ;  for  the  unhappy  young  man 
had  contra&ed  a  diftemperin  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh 
which  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

During  the  laft  feventeen  years  of  his  life  Ruddiman 
was  almoft  inceflantly  engaged  in  coutroverfy.  To  this 
he  was  in  fome  meafure  compelled  by  the  violent  at¬ 
tacks  which  fome  critics  of  the  times  had  fucceilively 
made  upon  his  woiks.  He  was  firft  called  upon  by 
Benfon,  auditor  in  the  exchequer,  to  determine  the 
comparative  merit  of  Buchanan  and  Johnfton  as  poets. 

He  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Buchanan  in  perfpi- 
cuity,  purity,  and  variety  of  ftyle  ;  but,  like  a  candid 
critic,  allowed  Johnfton  to  be  fuperior  in  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers.  His  next  antagonift  was  Logan,  one 
of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  a  v/eak  illiterate  man, 
but  an  obftinate  polemic.  The  fubjeCl  of  conteft  was, 
whether  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  ftri&ly  hereditary, 
and  whether  the  birth  of  Robert  III.  was  legitimate  ? 
Ruddiman  maintained  the  affirmative  in  both  points, 
and  certainly  far  furpaffed  his  antagonift  in  the  powers  of 
reafoning.  He  proved  the  legitimacy  of  Robert  by  the 
public  records  of  the  kingdom  with  a  force  of  argument 
which  admits  of  no  reply  ;  but  in  difeuffing  the  firft 
queftion  (by  which  he  was  led  to  confider  the  conteft 
between  Bruce  and  Baliol)  he  was  not  fo  fuccefsful : 
for  there  are  many  initances  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland 
in  which  the  brother  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  the  fon.  He  fhowed,  however,  that  the  Scot- 
tifh  crown  was  at  no  period  properly  elective;  and  that, 
according  to  the  old  licentious  conftitution  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  right  of  Bruce,  who  was  the  neareft  in  blood 
to  the  royal  ftock,  was  preferable  to  the  claim  of  Baliol 
though  defeended  from  the  eldeft  daughter. 

But  the  labours  of  Ruddiman  did  not  end  when  the 
pen  dropt  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Logan.  He  was 
foon  called  upon  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Love  fchool- 
mafter  of  Dalkeith,  who  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
him,  that  Buchanan  had  neither  repented  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Qvicen  Mary,  nor  had  been  guilty  of  ingratitude 
to  that  princcfs.  That  Buchanan  ever  repented  there 
is  reafon  to  doubt.  Whether  he  was  guilty  of  ingra¬ 
titude,  let  the  unbiaffed  determine,/ when  they  are  affu- 
red  by  authentic  records  that  Mary  conferred  on  him  a 
penfion  for  life  of  500  pounds  Scots. 

When  Ruddiman  had  arrived  at  his  eightieth  year, 
and  was  almoft  blind,  he  was  affailed  by  James  Man, 
mafter  of  an  liofpital  at  Aberdeen,  with  a  degree  of  ran¬ 
cour  and  virulence,  united  with  fome  learning  and  abi¬ 
lity,  which  mull  have  touched  him  in  a  fenfible  mauner, 
and  alarmed  his  fears  for  his  reputation  after  his  de- 
ceafe.  He  was  called  a fnijhed pedant ,  a furious  calum¬ 
niator,  and  a  corrupter  of  Buchanan's  nvorhs.  The  ve¬ 
nerable  old  man  again  put  on  his  armour,  entered  the 
lifts,  and  gained  a  complete  vi&ory.  Man,  with  all  his 
acutenefs,  could  only  point  out  twenty  errors  in  two 
folio  volumes.  Some  of  thefe  were  typographical,  fome 
trifling,  and  fome  doubtful.  Ruddiman,  with  much 
pleafantry,  drew  up  againft  Man  an  account  of  469  er¬ 
rors,  confifting  of  14  articles,  of  which  two  or  three* 
may  be  produced  as  a  fpecimen.  1.  Falfehoods  and  pre¬ 
varications,  2 Q.  2.  Abfurdities,  69.  3.  Paffages  from 
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claJJc  authors  which  were  mifundcrftood  by  Man,  1  o. 
y.udcfhemi>  gqic  triumph  which  lie  gained  over  this  virulent  ad- 
veriary  he  did  not  long  enjoy  ;  for  he  died  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  ipth  of  January  1757,  in  the  83d 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Grey  Fiiars 
churchyard  without  any  monument  to  diftinguifh  his 
grave. 

He  was  three  times  married,  but  left  behind  him  on¬ 
ly  one  daughter,  Alifon,  who  was  married  in  1747  to 
James  Stewart,  Efq.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died 
worth  L.  3000  Sterling. 

He  was  of  the  middle  fize,  of  a  thin  and  ftraight 
make,  and  had  eves  remarkably  piercing.  Of  his  ta¬ 
lents  and  learning  his  works  afford  the  moil  fatisfa&ory 
proofs.  His  memory  was  tenacious  and  exa<ff.  He 
could  repeat  long  paffages  of  his  favourite  poet  Ovid, 
to  the  amount  of  60  lines,  and  without  omitting  asword. 
He  was  io  great  a  mailer  in  the  Latin  language,  that 
he  has  perhaps  been  equalled  by  none  fince  the  days  of 
Buchanan. 

Ruddiman  has  left  a  character  unftained  by  vice,  and 
diftinguiihcd  by  many  virtues.  His  piety  was  exem¬ 
plary.  He  fpent  Sunday  in  religious  employment;  and 
we  are  informed  had  prayers  read  to  him  every  morn¬ 
ing  by  his  amanuenfis  when  the  infirmities  of  age  re¬ 
quired  fuch  an  afliftant.  He  was  frugal  of  his  time, 
neither  indolent  nor  fond  of  amufement ;  and  fo  remar* 

.  kably  temperate,  that  it  is  faid  he  was  never  intoxicated. 
Though  often  forced  into  controverfy,  and  treated  with 
infolence,  1m  never  defcended  to  fcurriiity  and  abufe,  nor 
cherifhed  refentment  againft  his  enemies.  His  candour 
was  much  admired  in  one  inftancc  in  the  favourable 
chara&er  which  he  publi died  in  the  Caledonian  Mercu¬ 
ry  of  his  antagonift  Love  (b),  after  his  deceafe.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  muff  be  allowed  that  Ruddiman  has  been 
of  great  fervice  to  claflical  literature,  and  an  honour  to 
his  native  country. 

RUDESHE1M,  a  rich  village  of  the  Rliinegan, 
fituated  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Mentz,  con¬ 
tains  about  2500  inhabitants.  The  wine  of  this  place 
is  looked  upon  as  without  comparifon  the  beff  of"  the 
Rhinegan,  and  consequently  of  all  Germany.  Baron 
Riefbeck  fays,  he  found  it  much  more  fiery  than  that  of 
Hochheim  ;  but  that  for  pleafantnefs  of  tafle  there  is 
no  comparifon  betwixt  them.  The  beff  Rudefheim, 
like  the  beff  Hochheimer,  fells  upon  the  fpot  for  three 
guilders  the  bottle.  “  You  can  (fays  our  author)  have 
no  tolerable  wine  here  for  one  guilder**  nor  any  very 
good  for  two  ;  at  leaft  I  fhonid  prefer  the  worft  Bur¬ 
gundy  I  ever  tailed  to  any  Rudefheimer  I  met  with  ei¬ 
ther  here  or  at  Mentz  for  thefe  prices.  Indeed  the 
wine  of  our  holt  (a  rich  eccleflaftic)  was  far  better 
than  any  we  could  get  at  the  inn.  It  Hands  to  reafon, 
that  the  fame  vintage  farm  flies  grapes  of  very  different 
degrees  of  goodnefs ;  but  befides  this,  it  is  in  the  Rhi- 


negau  as  every  where  elfe.  The  beff  wines  are  gene¬ 
rally  fent  abroad  by  the  poor  and  middling  inhabitants, 
and  the  Worft  kept  for  internal  confumption  ;  for  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  carriage  being  the  fame  in  both  cafes, 
ftrangers  had  much  rather  pay  a  double  price  for  the 
good  than  have  the  bad.  It  is  only  rich  people,  fuch 
as  our  hoft  was,  who  can  afford  to  keep  the  produce  of 
their  land  for  their  own  drinking.  Upon  this  princi¬ 
ple,  I  have  eaten  much  better  Swifs  cheefes  out  of 
Switzerland  than  in-  it,  and  have  drank  much  better 
Rhenifh  in  the  inns  of  the  northern  parts  of  Germany 
than  in  the  country  where  the  wine  grows.  The  pofi- 
tion  of  the  country  alio  contributes  to  render  the  wine 
dearer  than  it  would  otlierwife  be.  As  the  beft  wine 
glows  in  its  more  northern  parts,  the  eafy  tranfport  by 
the  Rhine  to  Holland,  and  all  parts  of  the  world, 
raifes  its  price  above  its  real  value.  The  place  where 
the  flower  of  the  Rudefheim  wine  grows  is  precifely  the 
neck  of  the  land,  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  north,  after  it  has  run  to  the  weft  ward  from  Mentz 
hither.  This  neck,  which  is  a  rock  almoft  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  enjoys  the  flrft  rays  of  the  riling  and  the  laft  of 
the  fetting  fun.  It  is  divided  into  fmall  low  terraces, 
which  are  carried  up  to  the  uti^oft  top  of  the  hill  like 
fteep  flairs ;  thefe  are  guarded  by  fmall  walls  and 
earthen  mounds,  which  are  often  wafhed  away  by  the 
rain.  The  lirlt  vine  was  brought  hither  from  Fiance, 
and  they  flill  call  the  beft  grape-  the  Orleannois.  They 
plant  the  vine  flocks  very  low,  fcarce  ever  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  high.  This  way  of  planting  the  vine 
is  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  great  deal  of  wine, 
but  not  to  its  goodnefs,  as  the  phlegmatic  and  harfh 
parts  of  it  would  certainly  evaporate  more,  if  the  fap 
was  refined  through  higher  and  more  numerous  canals. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  reafon  why  every  kind  of  Rhe¬ 
nifh  has  fomething  in  it  that  is  harfh,  four,  and  watery. 
The  harveil  of  the  beft  vineyards,  which  are  the  lower 
ones,  in  the  above-mentioned  neck  of  land,  is  often 
bought  before -hand,  at  the  advanced  price  of  fome  du¬ 
cats,  by  Dutch  and  other  merchants.  It  muft  be  a 
very  rich  flock  to  yield  above  four  meafures  of  wine.— 
You  may  eafily  imagine,  that  the  cultivation  of  vine¬ 
yards  muft  be  very  expenfive  in  this  country,  as  the 
dung,  which  is  extremely  dear,  muft  be  carried  up  to- 
the  top  of  the  mountains  on  the  peafants  fhoulders.” 

RUDIMENTS,  the  firft  principles  or  grounds  of 
any  art  or  fcience,  called  alfo  the  elements  thereof. 

RUE,  in  botany.  See  Ruta. 

Rue  (Charles  de  la),  a  French  orator  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1643.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  the  Jefuits,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  profeffor 
of  humanity  and  rhetoric.  At  an  early  age  his  talent 
for  poetry  difclofed  itfelf.  In  1667,  when  he  was  only 
24  years  old,  he  compofed  a  Latin  poem  on  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Louis  XIV.  which  was  fo  much  efteemed  by 

the 


(b)  The  following  character  of  Love  was  published  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  the  24th  of  September 
5750.  “  On  I  hurfday  morning  died  at  Dalkeith,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  Mr  Johri 

Love,  renter  of  the  grammar-fehool  there  ;  who,  for  his  uncommon  knowledge  in  claflical  learning,  his  indefa¬ 
tigable  diligence,  and  ftri&nefs  of  difeipline  without  feverity,  was  juftly  accounted  one  of  the  moft  fufficienfc 
afaafters  m  this  country.”  This  character  is  doubtlefs  juft  ;  though  Love  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  fchooh 
maftev  fatirized  by  Sitfollet  in  the  beginning  of  his  Roderick  Random. 
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Rue,  the  celebrated  Peter  Corneille,  that  he  translated  it  into 
Rueila.  french,  prbfented  it  to  the  King,  and  at  the  fame  time 
pafled  fo  high  encomiums  on  the  fuperior  merit  of  the 
original,  that  the  author  was  received  into  the  favour  of 
that  monarch,  and  ever  after  treated  by  him  with  An¬ 
gular  refpeX. 

De  la  Rue,  anxious  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadians,  requefted  leave  of  abfence  from  his  fiiperior-s  ; 
but  having  deftined  him  for  the  pulpit,  they  refufed  to 
comply  with  his  requeft.  Accordingly  he  commenced 
preacher,  and  became  one  of  the  moft  eminent  orators 
of  his  age.  In  his  difeourfes  he  would  probably  have 
been  too  lavifh  of  his  wit,  if  he  had  not  been  cautioned 
againft  it  by  a  judicious  courtier.  “  Continue  (faid  he) 
to  preach  as  you  do.  We  will  hear  you  with  pleafure 
as  long  as  you  reafon  with  us  ;  but  avoid  wit.  We  va¬ 
lue  the  wit  contained  in  two  verfes  of  a  fong  more  than 
all  that  is  contained  in  moft  of  the  fermons  in  Lent.” 

RefpeXing  the  delivery  of  fermons,  he  entertained 
an  opinion  quite  oppolite  to  the  eftabliflied  praXice  of 
Ills  countrymen.  In  France  it  was  cuftomary  not  to 
read  fermons  from  the  pulpit,  but  to  recite  them  from 
memory.  This. he  confidered  as  a  laborious  talk  not 
compenfated  by  any  advantages.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  reading  fermons  was  preferable.  — 
The  preacher,  with  his  dffcourfe  before  him,  could 
read  it  with  eafe,  free  from  that  timidity  and  embar- 
raffment  which  frequently  attends  the  aX  of  recollec¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  would  fave  a  confiderable  time  which  is 
ufually  fpent  in  committing  it  to  memory.  In  thefe 
fentiments  many  will  not  be  difpofed  to  acquiefce  :  but, 
without  pretending  to  determine  the  queftion,  it  may 
be  afferted,  that  a  fermon,  ’whether  read  or  recited,  if 
fpoken  in  a  ferrous  manner,  and  with  proper  inflexions 
and  tones  of  voice,  will  produce  all  the  cffeXs  for  which 
a  fermon  is  calculated. 

De  la  Rue  died  Paris  on  the  27th  of  May  17 25, 
at  the  age  of  82. 

He  was  as  amiable  in  fociety  as  he  was  venerable  in 
the  pulpit.  His  converfation  was  pleafant  and  inftruc- 
tive.  His  tafte  and  knowledge  enabled  him  to  converfe 
with  eafe,  and  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  propriety  on  every 
fubjeX.  He  charmed  his  fuperiovs  by  his  wit,  and  his 
inferiors  by  his  affability.  Though  living  amidft  the 
buflle  of  the  world,  he  was  always  prepared  for  the  fo~ 
litude  of  the  clofet  and  the  retreat  of  the  cloifter.  In 
the  pulpit  he  poured  forth  the  fineft  efFufions  of  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  moft  animated  and  impreffive  manner. — 
He  publiflied  Panegyrics,  Funeral  Orations,  and  Ser¬ 
mons.  His  beft  fermon  is  that  intitled  Des  Cata¬ 
mites  Publiquesy  and  his  moft  admired  funeral  oration  was 
compofed  on  the  Prince  of  Luxemburg.  There  are 
alfo  tragedies  of  his  writing,  both  in  Latinand  French^ 
which  were  approved  by  Corneille.  He  was  one  of 
thofe  who  publifhed  editions  of  the  dailies  for  the  uffc 
of  the  Dauphin.  Virgil,  which  fell  to  his  fhare,  was 
publiflied  with  notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  in  1675, 
4to,  and  is  a  valuable  and  ufeful  edition. 

RUELLIA,  in  botany  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite ; 
the  corolla  fub-campanulated  ;  the  ftamina  approaching 
together  in  pairs  ;  the  capfule  fpringing  afunder  by 
means  of  its  claftic-  Segments, 


RUFF,  in  ichthyology ;  a  fpecies  of  Perca,  IVaff 

,  Ruff,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Tringa.  jj 

RUFFHEAD  (Dr  Owen),  was  the  fon  of  his  Ru*inu** 
Majefty ’s  baker,  in  Piccadilly  ;  who  buying  a  lottery  " 

ticket  for  him  in  his  infancy,  which  happened  to  be 
drawn  a  prize  of  500 1.  this  film  was  applied  to  educate 
him  for  the  law.  He  accordingly  entered  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Temple  ;  and  feconded  fo  well  the  views  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  'that  he  became  a  good  fcholar  and  an  acute  bar¬ 
ker.  .  While  he  was  waiting  for  opportunities  to  di- 
ftingujfh  himfelf  in  his  profeflion,  he  wrote  a  variety  of 
pamphlets  on  temporary  politics;  and  was  afterwards 
diftinguifhed  by  his  accurate  edition  of  The  Statutes  at 
Large ,  in  4to.  He  now  obtained  good  bnfmefs,  though 
more  as  a  chamber-counfellor  in  framing  bills  for  parlia¬ 
ment  than  as  a  pleader  ;  but  his  clofe  application  to  ftu- 
dy,  with  the  variety  of  works  he  engaged  in  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  fo  impaired  his  conftitution,  that  after  the  laft 
exertion  of  his  abilities  to  defend  the  condnX  of  admi- 
niftration  toward  Mr  Wilkes,  by  a  pamphlet  intitled, 

4<  The  Cafe  of  the  late  eleXion  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex  confidered,”  he  was  prevented  from  receiving  the 
reward  of  a  place  in  the  Treafury,  by  dying  in  1769,, 
at  about  46  years  of  age.  Some  time  before  his  death,, 
bifliop  Warburton  engaged  him  to  write  his  long  pro- 
mifed  Life  of  Alexander  Pope;  which,  however,  when* 
executed,  was  very  far  from  giving  general  fatisfaXion. 

The  author  attributed  his  ill  fuccefs  to  the  deficiency  of 
his  materials  5  while  the  public  feemed  rather  to  be  of 
opinion  that,  as  a  lawyer,  he  ventured  beyond  his  pro¬ 
per  line,  when  lie  aflumed  the  talk  of  a  critic  in  poetry. 

RUFFLING,  or  Ruffing,  a  beat  on  the  drum. 
Lieutenant-generals  have  three  ruffles,  major-generals 
two,  brigadiers  one,  and  governors  one,  as  they  pafs 
by  the  regiment,  guard,  &c. 

RUFINUS  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth' 
century  at  Concordia,  an  inconfiderable  town  in  Italy. 

At  firfl  fie  applied  himfelf  to  the  belles  lettres,  and 
particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence.  To  accomplifli 
himfelf  in  this  elegant  art,  he  removed  to  Aquileia,  a 
town  at  that  time  fo  celebrated  that  it  was  called  a  fe- 
cond  Rome.  Having  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
polite  literature  of  the  age,  he  withdrew  into  a  mona- 
ftery,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  theology. 

While  thus  occupied,  St  Jerome  happened  to  pafs 
through  Aquileia.  Rufinus  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
fhip  with  him;  but  to  his  inexpreflible  grief  was  foon  de¬ 
prived  of  the  company  of  his  new  friend,  who  conti¬ 
nued  his  travels  through  France  and  Germany,  and  then 
fet  out  for  the  eaft.  Rufinus,  unable  to  bear  his  abfence, 
refolved  to  follow  him.  Accordingly  he  embarked  for 
Egypt ;  and  having  vifited  the  hermits  who  inhabit  the 
deferts.  of  that  country,  he  repaired  to  Alexandria  to 
hear  the  renowned  Didymus.  Here  he  was  gratified 
with  a  fight  of  St  Melania,  of  whofe  virtue  and  charity 
he  had  heard.much.  The  fanXity  of  his  manners  foon  ob¬ 
tained  the  confidence  of  St  Melania, which  continued 
without  interruption  during  their  refidence  in  the  eaft,  a 
period  of  30  years.  The  Arians,  who  fwayed  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  feeptre  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  perfecuted  Rufinus 
with  great  cruelty.  They  threw  him  into  a  dungeon, 
loaded  him  with  chains,  and  after  almoft  ftarving  him  to 
death,  banifhed  him  to  the  deferts  of  Paleltine.  From 
this  exile  he  was  relieved  by  the  pecuniary  aid  of  St 
Melania,  who  employed  her  wealth  in  ranfoming  thofe- 

con*- 
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HuJinua  confeffors  who  had  been  condemned  to  prifon  or  banifh- 
Ruins  ment* 

'  ,  St  Jerome,  fuppofmg  that  Rufinus  would  immediate¬ 
ly  proceed  to  Jerufalem,  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends 
there,  congratulating  him  on  the  profpedl  of  fo  illuftri- 
ous  a  vifitor.  To  Jerufalem  he  went,  and  having  built 
a  monaftery  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  there  affem- 
bled  a  great  number  of  hermits,  whom  he  animated  to 
virtue  by  his  exhortations.  He  converted  many  to  the 
Chriftian  faith,  and  perfuaded  more  than  400  hermits 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  fchifm  of  Antioch  to  return 
to  the  church.  He  prevailed  on  many  Macedonians 
and  Ariansto  renounce  their  errors. 

His  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Origen  fet  him  at 
variance  with  St  Jerome,  who,  being  of  a  temper  pecu¬ 
liarly  irritable,  not  only  retraced  all  the  prailes  which 
he  had  lavifhed  upon  him,  but  loaded  him  with  fever e 
reproaches.  Their  difputes,  which  were  carried  to  a 
very  indecent  height,  tended  to  injure  Chriflianity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  weak.  Theophilus,  their  mutual  friend, 
fettled  their  differences  ;  but  the  reconciliation  was  of 
Ihort  continuance.  Rufinus  having  publifhed  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  Origen  at  Rome,  was  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  Pope  Anaflafius.  But  he  made 
a  fpecious  apology  for  ndt  appearing,  and  fent  a  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  work,  in  which  lie  attempted  to  prove 
that  certain  errors,  of  which  Origen  had  been  accufed, 
were  perfectly  confiftent  with  the  opinions  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox.  St  Jerome  attacked  Rufinas’ s  tranflation.  Rufi¬ 
nus  compofed  an  eloquent  reply,  in  which  lie  declared 
that  he  was  only  the  tranflator  of  Origen,  and  did  not 
confider  himfelf  bound  to  fanftion  all  his  errors.  Moft 
ecclefiaflical  hiftorians  fay  that  Riifnus  was  excommu¬ 
nicated  by  Pope  Anaflafius  ;  but  for  this  no  good  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  brought.  In  407,  he  returned  to 
Rome  ;  butthe  year  after,  that  city  being  threatened  by 
Alaric,  he  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  died  in  410. 

His  works  are,  1.  A  Tranflation  of  Jofephus-; 
2.  A  Tranflation  of  feveral  works  of  Origen  ;  3.  A 
Latin  Verfion  of  Ten  Difcourfes  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
•zen,  and  Eight  of  BafiPs  ;  4.  Chromatins  of  Aquileia 
prevailed  on  him  to  undertake  a  Tranflation  of  the  Ec- 
elefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Eufebius,  which  engaged  him  al- 
moft  ten  years.  Pie  made  many  additions  to  the  body 
of  the  work,  and  continued  the  hiftory  from  the  20th 
year  of  Conflantine  to  the  death  of  Theodofius  the 
Great.  Many  parts  of  this  work  are  negligently  writ¬ 
ten,  many  things  are  recorded  as  facts  without- any  au¬ 
thority  but  common  report,  and  many  things  of  great 
importanee  are  entirely  omitted.  5.  A  Vindication  of 
Origen.  6.  Two  Apologies  addreffed  to  St  Jerome. 
7.  Commentaries  011  the  prophets  Hofea,  Joel,  and 
Amo?.  8.  Lives  of  the  Hermits.  9.A11  Explanation 
of  the  Creed. 

RUGEN,  an  ifland  in ’the  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  coaft 
of  Pomerania,  over  againfl  .Stralfund,  about  23  miles 
in  length  and  15  in  breadth,  with  the  title  of  a  princi¬ 
pality.  It  is  flroiig  both  by  art  and  nature,  abounds  in 
corn  and  cattle,  and  belongs  to  Sweden.  The  chief 
town  is  Bergen.  E.  Long.  14.  30.  N.  Lat.  54.  3?. 

RUINS,  a  term  particularly  ufed  for  magnificent 
buildings  fallen  into  decay  by  length  of  time,  and 
whereof  there  only  remains  a  confufed  heap  of  materials. 
Buell  are  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  the  tower 
of  Beilis,  two  days  journey  from  Bagdat,  in  Syria,  on 


the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  which  are  now  no  more  Ruizit 
than  a  heap  of  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen,  and 
whereof  we  only  perceive  the  plan  to  have  been  fquare, 

Such  alfo  are  the  ruins  of  a  famous  temple,  or  palace, 
near  Schiras,  in  Perfia,  which  the  antiquaries  will  have 
to  have  been  built  by  Ahafuerus,  and  which  the  Per- 
fians  now  call  Tchelminar,  or  Chelminar  ;  q.  d \  the  40 
columns  ;  becaufe  there  are  fo  many  columns  remaining 
pretty  entire,  with  the  traces  of  others  ;  a  great  quanti¬ 
ty  of  baffo  relievos,  and  unknown  chara&ers,  fufficient 
to  fhew  the  magnificence  of  the  antique  archite&ure. 

The  moll  remarkable  ruins  now  exifting  of  whole  ci¬ 
ties  are  tliofe  of  Palmyra  and  PirsepOlis,  of  the 
'grandeur  of  which  fome  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
views' given  in  the  plates  referred  to  from  thefe  articles, 
to  which  may  be  added  thofe of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeium.  The  magnificent  ruins  Hill  remaining  in 
Rome,  Athens,  &c.  of  particular  edifices,  as  temples, 
palaces,  amphitheatres,  aquedu&s,  baths,  &c.  it  were 
endlefs  to  enumerate,  and  beyond  the  plan  of  this  work 
to  reprefent. 

RUIZIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polyandria 
erder,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  37th  order, 
Colummfera .  The  calyx  is  double  ;  the  external  are 
triphyllous  ;  the  internal  are  parted  into  five.  The  co¬ 
rolla  confifts  of  five  petals,  inclining  to  the  right  hand 
fide,  and  adhering  to  the  flamina,  which  are  from  30 
to  40.  It  has  ten  ftyli,  and  as  many  capfulse.  Thefe 
are  compreffed  and  membranous.  In  each  capfule  are 
two  feeds.  There  are  four  fpecies,  viz.  1 .  Cordata ; 

2.  LobcJa ;  3.  Palmata  ;  4  Lacinata}  all  natives  of 
Afia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

RULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  maxim,  canon, 
or  precept,  to  be  obferved  in  any  art  or  fcience. 

Rule,  in  a  monaftic  fenfe,  a  fyflem  of  laws  or  re¬ 
gulations,  whereby  religious  houfes  are  governed,  and_ 
which  the  religious  make  a  vow,  at  their  entrance,  to 
obferve.  Such  are  the  rules  of  the  Auguftins,  Bene- 
di&ins,  Carthufians,  Francifcans,  &c.  See  Augu¬ 
stins,  &C. 

Rvlf.s  of  Court ,  in  law,  are  certain  orders  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  courts  of  law,  which  attorneys 
are  bound  to  obferve,  in  order  to  avoid  confufion  ;  and 
both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  at  their  peril  alfo 
bound  to  pay  obedience  to  rules  made  in  court  relating 
to  the  caufe  depending  between  them, 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  court  will  make  a  rule 
for  any  thing  that  may  be  done  in  the  ordinary  co'urfe  ; 
and  tiiat  if  a  rule  be  made,  grounded  upon  an  affidavit, 
the  other  fide  may  move  the  court  againft  it,  in  order 
to  vacate  the  fame,,  and  thereupon  fhall  bring  into  court 
a  copy  of  the  affidavit  and  rule.  On  the  breach  and 
contempt  of  a  rule  of  court  an  attachment  lies  ;  hut  it 
is  not  granted  for  difobedience  to  a  rule,  when  the  party 
has  not  been  personally  ferved  ;  nor  for  difobeying  a 
r-ule  made  by  a  judge  in  his  chamber,  which  is  not  of 
force  to  ground  a  motion  upon,  unlefs  the  lame  be  en¬ 
tered. 

A  rule  of  court  is  granted  every  day  the  courts  at 
Weflminfter  fit,  to  prifoners  of  the  King’s-bench  or 
Fleet  prifons,  to  go  at  large  about  their  private  affairs. . 

Ruleoj  Three .  See  Arithmetic  and  Proportion. 

Rule,  ox  Ruhr,  an  inftrument  of  wood  or  metal, 
with  feveral  lines  delineated  on  it ;  of  great  ufc  in 
3  prac« 
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pra&ical  menfuration.  When  a  ruler  has  the  lines  of 
chords,  tangents,  fines,  See .  it  is  called  a  plane  feale. 

RUM,  a  fpecies  of  brandy  or  vinous  fpirits,  diftilled 
from  fugar-canes. 

Rum,  according  to  Dr  Shaw,  differs  from  fimple 
fugar-fpirit,  in  that  it  contains  more  of  the  natural  fla¬ 
vour  or  cffential  oil  of  the  fugar- cane  ;  a  great  deal  of 
raw  juice  and  parts  of  the  cane  itfelf  being  often  fer¬ 
mented  in  the  liquor  or  folution  of  which  the  rum  is 
prepared.  The  lin&uous  or  oily  flavour  of  rum  is  often 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  large  quantity  of  fat 
ufed  in  boiling  the  fugar  ;  which  fat,  indeed,  if  coarfe, 
will  ufually  give  a  {linking  flavour  to  the  fpirit  in  our 
di {filiations  of  the  fugar  liquor  or  wafh,  from  our  re¬ 
fining  fugar-houfes ;  but  this  is  nothing  of  kin  to  the 
flavour  of  the  rum,  which  is  really  the  effect  of  the 
natural  flavour  of  the  cane. 

The  method  of  making  rum  is  this  :  When  a  fuffi- 
cient  flock  of  the  materials  are  got  together,  they  add 
water  to  them,  and  ferment  them  in  the  common  me¬ 
thod,  though  the  fermentation  is  always  carried  on 
very  flowly  at  firft ;  becaufe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feafon  for  making  rum  in  the  iflands,  they  want  yeafl 
or  fome  other  ferment  to  make  it  work :  but  by  de¬ 
grees,  after  this,  they  procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
the  ferment,  which  rifes  up  as  a  head  to  the  liquor  in 
the  operation ;  and  thus  they  are  able  afterwards  to 
ferment  and  make  their  rum  with  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  in  large  quantities. 

When  the  wafh  is  fully  fermented,  or  to  a  due  degree 
of  acidity,  the  diftillation  is  carried  on  in  the  common 
way,  and  the  fpirit  is  made  up  proof:  though  fome- 
times  it  is  reduced  to  a  much  greater  flrengtli,  nearly 
approaching  to  that  of  alcohol  or  fpirit  of  wine ;  and 
it  is  then  called  double -dijlilled  ram .  It  might  be  eafy 
to  re&ify  the  fpirit,  and  bring  it  to  much  greater  pu¬ 
rity  than  we  ufually  find  it  to  be  of :  for  it  brings  over 
in  the  diftillation  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  oil ;  and 
this  is  often  fo  difagreeable,  that  the  rum  muft  be  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  by  a  long  time  to  mellow  before  it  can  be 
ulcd  ;  whereas,  if  well  rectified,  it  would  grow  mellow 
much  Doner,  and  would  have  a  much  lefs  potent  fla¬ 
vour. 

The  belt  date  to  keep  rum  in,  both  for  exportation 
and  other  uies,  is  doubtiefs  that  of  alcohol  or  redli- 
fied  fpirit.  I11  this  manner  it  would  be  tranfported  ii> 
one  half  the  bulk  it  ufually  is,  and  might  be  let  down 
to  the  common  proof  ftrength  with  water  when  necef- 
lary  :  for  the  common  life  of  making  punch,  it  would 
likewife  ferve  much  better  in  the  flate  of  alcohol ;  as 
the  tafte  would  be  cleaner,  and  the  ftrength  might  al¬ 
ways  be  regulated  to  a  much  greater  exatlnefs  than 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  only  ufe  to  which  it  would  not  fo  well  ferve  in 
this  Hate,  would  be  the  common  practice  of  adultera¬ 
tion  among  our  diftillers ;  for  when  they  want  to  mix  a 
large  portion  of  cheaper  fpirit  with  the  rum,  their  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  have  it  of  the  proof-ftrength,  and  as  full  of 
the  flavouring  oil  as  they  can,  that  it  may  drown  the 
flavour  of  the  fpirits  they  mix  with  it,  and  extend  its 
own.  If  the  bufinefs-  of  re&ifying  rum  was  more  nicely 
managed,  it  feems  a  very  practicable  fcheme  to  throw 
out  fo  much  of  the  oil,  as  to  have  it  in  the  fine  light 
ftate  of  a  clear  fpirit,  but  lightly  impregnated  with  it : 
in  this  cafa  it  would  very  nearly  refemble  arac,  as  is 


proved  by  the  mixing  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  it  with 
a  tallelefs  fpirit,  in  which  cafe  the  whole  bears  a  very 
near  refemblance  to  arac  in  flavour. 

Rum  is  ufually  very  much  adulterated  in  Britain  ; 
fome  are  fo  bare-faced  as  to  do  it  with  malt- fpirit ; 
but  when  it  is  done  with  molaffes  fpirit,  the  tafles  of* 
both  are  fo  nearly  allied,  that  it  is  not  eafily  difeover- 
ed.  The  beft  method  of  judging  of  it  is  by  fetting 
fire  to  a  little  of  it ;  and,  when  it  has  burnt  away  all 
the  inflammable  part,  examining  the  phlegm  both  by 
the  tafte  and  fmell. 

Rum  is  a  confiderable  ifiand,  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
or  rather  one  continued  rock,  of  nearly  30  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr  Maclean  of  Coll; 
contains  3 00  inhabitants ;  grazes  cattle  and  fheep  ; 
pays- 200 1.  rent  annually .-  but  has  neither  kelp,  free- 
{tone,  nor  lime. 

RUMELIA,  in  geography,  the  fame  with  ancient 
Greece  ;  now  a  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

RUMEN,  the  paunch,  or  firft  ftomach  of  fiich  ani¬ 
mals  as  chew  the  cud;  thence  called  R  uminant  An\~ 
mals.  See  Comparative  Anatomy ,  n°  92,  &c. 

RUMEX,  dock,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 2th  or¬ 
der,  Holoracea .  The  calyx  is  triphyllous ;  there  are 
three  conuivent  petals,  and  one  triquetrous  feed.  There 
are  27  fpecies;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  patientia,  commonly  called  patience  rhubarb . 
This  was  formerly  much  more  cultivated  in  the  Britifh 
gardens  than  at  prefent:  the  roots  of  this  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  for  the  monk’s  rhubarb,  and  has  even  been 
thought  to  be  the  true  kind  ;  but  others  fuppofe  the 
fecond  fort  fhould  be  ufed  as  fuch.  The  root  is  large, 
and  divides  into  many  thick  fibres  ;  their  outer  cover  is 
brown,  but  they  are  yellow  within,  with  fome  reddifh 
veins  ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  long,  and  acute-pointed ; 
their  footftalks  are  of  a  reddifh  colour ;  the  ftalks  rife 
fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  divide  towards  the  top  into 
feverai  erect  branches  garnifhed  with  a  few  narrow  leaves 
terminating  with  ioofe  fplkes  of  large  ftaminous  flowers. 
Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large 
three-cornered  feeds,  whofe  coverings  are  entire,  which 
ripen  in  autumn. 

2.  The  alpinus,  or  monk’s  rhubarb,  grows  naturally* 
on  the  Alps,  but  lias  long  been  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  this  country.  This  hath  large  roots  which  fpread 
and  multiply  by  their  offsets:  they  are  fhorter  and 
thicker  than  the  former,  are  of  a  very  dark  brown  on 
the  ontfide,  and  yellow  within.  The  leaves  are  of  the 
round  heart-fhape,  {landing  upon  long  footftalks.  The 
-ftalks  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high ;  they  are  thick, 
and  have  a  few  final!  roundifh  leaves  orr  the  lower  part; 
but  the  upper  part  is  clofely  garnifhed'  with  fpikes  of 
white  flowers  {landing  ere£t  clofe  to  the  ftalks;  Thefe 
appear  in  the  latter  errd  of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large  triangular  feeds  which  ripeir  in  Auguft. 

3.  The  aquaticus,  or  water-dock,  grows  naturally  in 
ponds,  ditches,  and  Handing  waters,  in  many  parts  of 
Britain.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  herba  Britannica  of 
the  ancients*  It  hath  large  roots  which  ftrike  deep' 
into  the  Ioofe  mud,  fending  out  leaves  which  are  above* 
two  feet  long.  The  ftalks  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high 
when  the  plants  grow  in  water,  but  in  dry  land  fel- 
dom  more  than  three  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  narrow 

leaves^ 
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-Ruminant  leaves  among-  the  fplkes  of  flowers  to  the  top.  The 
Pui  ntr  ^owers  ftand  upon  (lender  footftalks,  which  are  reflexed: 

T'  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  appear  ill  June,  and 

the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

4.  The  acutus,  or  (harp-pointed  dock,  (the  oxyla- 
pathum  ©f  the  (hops)  ;  but  the  markets  are  fupplied 
with  roots  of  the  common  docks  which  are  indifferently 
gathered  by  thofe  who  collect  them  in  the  fields,  where 
the  kind  commonly  called  butter  dock  (from  its  leaves 
being  ufed  to  wrap  up  butter)  is  much  more  common 
than  this.  The  roots  of  this  are  (lender,  and  run  down¬ 
right,  fending  out  a  few  fmall  fibres ;  the  (talks  rife 
about  two  feet  high,  garnhhed  at  bottom  with  leaves 
four  inches  long,  and  one  and  an  half  broad  in  the 
middle.  They  are  rounded  at  their  bafe,  where  they 
are  (lightly  indented,  but  end  in  acute  points.  From 
the  joints  of  the  (talks  come  out  alternately  long  foot- 
Italks,  which  fufta in  the  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  grow 
in  fmall  whorls  round  the  (talks,  at  about  an  inch  di- 
(tant. 

Thefe  plants  are  but  feldom  cultivated  ;  and  fo  ea- 
fily  multiply  by  their  numerous  feeds,  that  they  foou 
become  troublefome  weeds  where  they  once  get  an  en¬ 
trance. 

RUMINANT,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  applied  to  an 
animal  which  chews  over  again  what  it  has  eat 
before ;  which  is  popularly  called  chewing  the  cud. 
Peyer,  in  a  treatife  De  Rumlnantibus  et  Ruminationey 
(hows  that  there  are  fome  animals  which  really  rumi¬ 
nate  ;  as  oxen,  (beep,  deer,  goats,  camels,  hares,  and 
fquirrels :  and  that  there  are  others  which  only  appear 
to  dp  fo,  as  moles,  crickets,  bees,  beetles,  crabs,  mul¬ 
lets,  & c.  The  latter  clafs,  he  obferves,  have  their  fto- 
machs  compofed  of  mufcular  fibres,  by  which  the  food 
is  ground  up  and  down  as  in  thofe  which  really  rumi¬ 
nate.  Mr  Ray  obferves,  that  ruminants  are  all  four- 
footed,  hairy,  and  viviparous  ;  fome  with  hollow  and 
perpetual  horns,  others  with  deciduous  ones. 

RUMP  of  the  sacrifices.  Mofes  had  ordained, 
that  the  rump  and  fat  of  the  (beep  that  were  offered  for 
a  peace-offering  fhould  be  put  upon  the  fire  of  the  al¬ 
tar  (Lev.  iii.  9.  vii.  3.  viii.  25.  ix.  19.).  The  rump 
was  elleemed  the  moll  delicate  part  of  the  animal. 

RUMPHIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nla  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  trifid;  the  petals  three; 
the  fruit  a  trilocular  plum. 

RUNDLET,  or  Runlet,  a  fmall  veflel,  contain¬ 
ing  an  uncertain  quantity  of  any  liquor,  from  3  to  20 
gallons. 

RUNGS,  in  a  (hip,  the  fame  with  the  floor  or 
ground  timbers ;  being  the  timbers  which  conffitute 
her  floor;  and  are  bolted,  to  the  keel,  wliofe  ends  are 
rung-heads. 

RvNG-Heads ,  in  a  (hip,  are  made  a  little  bending  to 
direCl  the  fweep  or  mold  of  the  futtocks  and  navel- 
timbers  ;  for  here  the  lines  begin  which  make  the  com- 
pafs  and  bearing  of  the  Chip. 

RUNIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  language  and  letters 
of  the  ancient  Goths,  Danes,  and  other  northern  na¬ 
tions.  See  Alphabet. 

RUNNER,  in  the  fea-language,  a  rope  belonging 
to  the  garnet  and  the  two  bolt-tackles.  It  is  reeved 
in  a  fingle  block  joined  to  the  end  of  a  pendant :  it 


has  at  one  end  a  hook  to  hitch  into  any  thing ;  and, 
at  the  other,  a  double  block,  into  which  is  reeved  the 
fall  of  the  tackle,  or  the  garnet,  by  which  means  it 
purchafes  more  than  the  tackle  would  without  it. 

RUNNING-thrush,  among  farriers.  See  Farri¬ 
ery,  feCl.  xliv. 

RUNNET  ,  or  Rennet,  is  the  concreted  milk  found 
in  the  (lomachs  of  fucking  quadrupeds,  which  as  yet 
have  received  no  other  nourifhment  than  their  mother's 
milk.  In  ruminating  animals,  which  have  feveral  fto- 
machs,  it  is  generally  found  in  the  laft,  though  fome- 
times  in  the  next  to  it.  If  the  runnet  is  dried  in  the 
fun,  and  then  kept  clofe,  it  may  be  preferved  in  per¬ 
fection  for  years.  Not  only  the  runnet  itfelf,  but  alfo 
the  flomach  in  which  it  is  found,  curdles  milk  without 
any  previous  preparation.  But  the  common  method 

is,  to  take  the  inner  membrane  of  a  calf's  (lomach,  to 
clean  it  well,  to  fait  and  hang  it  up  in  brown  paper : 
when  this  is  ufed  the  fait  is  wafhed  off,  then  it  is  ma¬ 
cerated  in  a  little  water  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  infufion  is  poured  into  the  milk  to  curdle 

it.  But  fee  more  particularly  the  article  Cheese  for 
a  proper  receipt  to  make  runnet,  upon  which  the  qua- 
lity  of  the  cheefe  greatly  depends — The  medicinal  qua¬ 
lities  of  runnet'  are  its  acrimony,  its  refolvent  power, 
and  its  ufefulnefs  in  furfeits  from  food  of  difficult  digef- 
tion. 
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RUPEE,  a  filver  coin  current  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
worth  about  2  s.  6  d. 

RUPERT,  or  Robert.  See  Robert. 

Rupert,  piince  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Sc c,  fon  of. 
Frederic  prince  eleClor  palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  Eli- 
fabetn  daughter,  to  king  James  I  of  England,  was  bom 
in  1619.  He  gave  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the  age 
of  13  ;  and  in  1642  came  over  into  England,  and  offer¬ 
ed  his  fervice  to  king  Charles  I.  his  uncle,  who  gave 
him  a  command  in  his  army.  At  Edgehill  he  charged 
with  incredible  bravery,  and  made  a  great  (laughter  of 
the  parliamentarians.  In  1643  he  feized  the  town  of 
Cirencefter  ;  obliged  the  governor  of  Litchfield  to  fur- 
render  ;  and  having  joined  his  brother  prince  Maurice, 
reduced  Briftol  in  three  days,  and  'paffed  to  the  relief 
of  Newark.  In  1644  he  marched  to  relieve  York, 
where  he  gave  the  pailiamentariaris  battle,  and  entirely 
defeated  their  right  wing ;  but  Cromwell  charged  the 
marquis  of  Newcaftle  with  fuch  an  irrcfiftible  force, 
that  prince  Rupert  was  entirely  defeated.  Alter  this 
the  prince  put  himfelf  into  Briftol,  which  furrendered 
to  Fairfax  after  a  gallant  refiftance.  The  king  was  fo 
enraged  at  the  lofs  of  this  city,  fo  contrary  to  h*s  ex¬ 
pectation,  that  he  recalled  all  prince  Rupert's  commif- 
fions,  and  fent  him  a  pafs  to  go  out  of  the  kingom.  In 
1648  he  went  to  France,  was  highly  complimented  by 
that  court,  and  kindly  received  by  king  Charles  II. 
who  fojourned  there  for  the  time.  Afterward  he  was 
conftltuted  admiral  of  the  king's  navy ;  infefted  the 
Dutch  fhips,  many  of  which  he  took  ;  and  having  en¬ 
gaged  with  De  Ruyter,  obliged  him  to  fly.  He  died 
in  1682,  and  was  interred  in  king  Henry  VII 's  cha¬ 
pel,  Weftminfter,  with  great  magnificence.  Mr  Grain¬ 
ger  obferves,  that  he  poffeffed  in  a  high  degree  that 
kind  of  courage  which  is  better  in  an  attack  than  a  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  is  lefs  adapted  to  the  land- fervice  than  that 
of  the  fea,  where  precipitate  valour  is  in  its  element. 
He  feldom  engaged  but  he  gained  the  advantage,  which 
4  he 
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Rupert  he  generally  loll  by  purfuing  it  too  far.  He  was  bet- 
fl  ter  qualified  to  ftorm  a  citadel,  or  even  to  mount  a 
breach,  than  patiently  to  fullain  a  liege  ;  and  would 
have  furuilhed  an  excellent  hand  to  a  general  of  a  cool¬ 
er  head.  This  prince  is  celebrated  for  the  invention  of 
prints  in  mezzotinto,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  taken 
the  hint  from  a  foldier’s  feraping  his  nifty  fufil.  The 
firft  print  of  this  kind  ever  publifhed  was  done  by  his 
highnefs,  and  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  edition  of  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  Sculptra.  The  fecret  is  faid  to  have  been  foon  af¬ 
ter  difeovered  by  Sherwin  an  engraver,  who  made  ufe 
of  a  loaded  hie  for  laying  the  ground.  The  prince, 
upon  feeing  one  of  his  prints,  fufpedted  that  his  fervant 
had  lent  him  his  tool,  which  was  a  channeled  roller  ; 
but  upon  receiving  full  fatisfa&ion  to  the  contrary,  he 
made  him  a  prefent  of  it.  The  roller  was  afterwards 
laid  afide  ;  and  an  inftrument  with  a  crcnelled  edge, 
fhaped  like  a  fhoemaker’s  cutting-knife,  was  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  it.  He  alfo  invented  a  metal  called  by  his 
name,  in  which  guns  were  caft  ;  and  contrived  an  ex¬ 
cellent  method  of  boring  them,  for  which  purpofe  a 
water-mill  was  eredled  at  Hackney-marfh,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  undertaker,  as  the  fecret  died  with  the 
illuftrious  inventor. 

Rupert’s  Drops ,  a  fort  of  glafs-drops  with  long  and 
{lender  tails,  which  burft  to  pieces  on  the  breaking  off 
thofe  tails  in  any  part ;  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
prince  Rupert,  and  therefore  called  by  his  name.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  caufe  of  this  furprifing  phenomenon  fcarce 
any  thing  that  bears  the  lead  appearance  of  probabi¬ 
lity  has  been  offered.  Their  explofion  is  attended  in 
the  dark  with  a  flafh  of  light ;  and  by  being  boiled  in 
oil,  the  drops  are  deprived  of  their  explofive  quality. 

RUPJN,  or  Rap  in,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  and  capital  of  a  ducliy  of 
the  fame  name.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New. 
The  Old  wTas  nothing  but  an  ancient  caftle,  very  w'ell 
furnifhed,  the  late  king  of  Pruflia,  before  hi3  father’s 
death,  refiding  there.  New'  Rupin  is  feated  on  a  lake, 
and  become  a  confiderable  place  of  trade,  w'ith  a  ma¬ 
nufactory  of  cloth.  It  is  alfo  noted  for  brewers.  E. 
Long.  13.  23.  N.  Lat.  53.  o. 

RUPPIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetragynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 5th  order,  Inundata . 
There  is  neither  calyx  nor  corolla  ;  but  four  pedicellated 
feeds. 

RUSCUS,  knee- holly,  or  Butcher’s  Broom  :  A 
genus  of  the  fyngenefia  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia 
dafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  11th  order,  Sarmentacea.  The  male  calyx  is 
hcxaphyllous  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  ntClarium  is  cen¬ 
tral,  ovate,  and  perforated  at  the  top.  The  female  ca¬ 
lyx,  corolla,  and  nedlarium,  are  the  fame  as  in  the  male; 
there  is  one  ftyle,  with  a  trilocular  two-feeded  berry. 

The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  aculeatus,  or  com- 
aion  butcher’s  broom,  common  in  the  wroods  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  has  roots  compofed  of  many 
thick  fibres  which  tw'ine  about  each  other  ;  from  wrhich 
arife  feveral  ftiff  green  ftalks  about  three  feet  high, 
fending  out  from  their  Tides  feveral  fhort  branches,  gar- 
niftied  with  ftiff,  oval,  heart- ftiaped  leave?,  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  every  part  of  the  ftalk,  ending  with  fharp 
pricldy  points.  The  fiow'ers  are  produced  in  the 
middle,  011  the  upper  fide  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  fmali, 
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and  cut  into  fix  parts  ;  of  a  purple  colour,  fitting  clofe  Rufli,  * 
to  the  midrib.  They  appear  in  June  ;  and  the  female  Rufllwort^ 
flowers  are  fncceeded  by  berries  as  large  as  cherries,  of  ~  v 
a  fweetifh  tafte,  whicji  ripen  in  winter ;  when  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  As  this  plant  grows  wild  in 
moft  parts  of  England,  it  is  rarely  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  if  fome  of  the  roots  are  planted  under  tall 
trees  in  large  plantations,  they  will  fpread  into  large 
clumps  ;  and  as  they  retain  their  leaves  in  winter,  at 
that  feafon  they  will  have  a  good  effed.  The  feeds  of 
this  plant  generally  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they 
vegetate  ;  and  the  plants  fo  raifed  are  long  before  they 
arrive  at  a  fize  big  enough  to  make  any  figure,  and 
therefore  it  is  much  better  to  tranfplant  the  roots. — 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  accounted  aperient,  and  in  til’s 
intention  is  fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in  apozems 
and  diet-drinks,  for  opening  flight  obftruClions  of  the 
vifeera  and  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions.  This  plant 
is  ufed  by  the  butchers  for  befoms  to  fweep  their  blocks, 

Huckfters  place  the  boughs  round  their  bacon  and 
cheefe  to  defend  them  from  the  mice  ;  for  they  cannot 
make  their  way  through  the  prickly  leaves. 

RUSH,  in  botany.  See  Juncus. 

RusH-Candles.  See  Rufh -Candles. 

RUSHWORTH  (John),  the  compiler  of  fome  ufo 
ful  colledtions  refpe&ing  the  affairs  of  ftate,  was  born 
in  Northumberland  about  the  year  1607,  and  was  de- 
feended  of  honourable  anceftors.  After  attending  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  for  fome  time,  he  removed  to 
Lincoln’s  Inn  ;  but  the  ftudy  of  law  not  fuiting  his  ge¬ 
nius,  he  foon  deferted  it,  in  order  to  feek  a  fituation 
w'here  he  might  more  eafily  gratify  his  love  for  politi¬ 
cal  information.  He  frequented  the  meetings  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  w'rote  down  the  fpeeches  both  of  the  king 
and  members.  During  the  fpace  of  1 1  years,  from 
1630  to  1640,  when  no  parliament  wras  held,  he  w^as  an 
attentive  obferver  of  the  great  tranfa&ions-  of  ftate  in 
the  ftar-chamber,  the  court  of  honour,  and  exchequer 
chamber,  when  all  the  judges  of  England  affembled 
there  on  cafes  of  great  emergency.  Nor  did  he  ne¬ 
glect  to  obferve  with  a  watchful  eye  thofe  events  which 
happened  at  a  diftance  from  the  capital.  He  vhited 
the  camp  at  Berwick,  w'as  prefent  at  the  battle  of  New¬ 
born,  at  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  and  at  the  great  council 
of  York. 

In  1  640  he  was  appointed  affiftant  to  Henry  Elfynge 
clerk  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  thus  had  the  hell 
opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  their  debates  and 
proceedings.  The  commons  confidered  him  as  a  per- 
fon  worthy  of  confidence.  In  particular,  they  trufted 
him  with  carrying  their  meffages  to  the  king  while  he 
remained  at  York.  And  when  the  parliament  created 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  their  general,  Rufhworth  w'as  ap- 
poiated  his  fecretary,  and  difeharged  the  office  much 
to  the  advantage  of  his  mafter.  When  Fairfax  refign- 
ed  his  commiffion,  his  fecretary  returned  to  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  was  foon  after  (in  1651-2)  chofen  one  of  the 
committee  that  was  appointed  to  deliberate  concerning 
the  propriety  and  means  of  altering  or  new-modelling 
the  common  law%  He  wras  eledled  one  of  the  repre- 
fentatives  for  Berwick  upon  Tweed  to  the  parliament 
W'hicli  Richard  Cronrwell  affembled  in  1658,  and  was 
re-eledled  by  the  fame  town  to  the  parliament  which  re- 
ftored  Charles  II.  to  the  crowm. 

After  the  Reiteration,  he  delivered  to  the  king  feve- 
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J*ufhworth,ra^  books  of  the  privy-council,  which  he  had  preferved 
Ktt  e  ia.  *n  Qwn  p0ffefp10n  during  the  commotions  which  then 
agitated  the  country.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  keeper 
of  the  great  feal  chofe  him  his  fecretary  in  1 677,  an  of¬ 
fice  which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  Sir  Orlando  kept  the 
feals.  In  1678  he  was  a  third  time  chofen  member  for 
Berwick,  and  a  fourth  time  in  the  enfuing  parliament 
in  1679.  He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  parliament 
which  was  convened  at  Oxford.  The  different  offices 
he  had  held  afforded  him  favourable  opportunities  of 
acquiring  a  fortune,  or  at  leafl  an  independence  ;  yet, 
whether  from  negligence  or  prodigality,  he  was  never 
poffeffed  of  wealth.  Having  run  himfelf  into  debt,  he 
was  arrefled  and  committed  to  the  King’s  Bench  pri- 
fon,  Southwark,  where  he  lingered  for  the  laft  fix  years 
of  his  life  in  the  moft  deplorable  condition.  His  me¬ 
mory  and  judgment  were  much  impaired,  partly  by 
age  and  partly  by  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors.  He  died  on  the  1  2th  of  May  1690. 

His  “  Hiftorieal  Colle&ions  of  private  Paffages  in 
State,  weighty  Matters  in  Law,  remarkable  Proceed¬ 
ings  in  Parliament,”  were  publifhed  in  folio  at  different 
times.  The  firft  part,  comprehending  the  years  be¬ 
tween  1618  and  1629,  appeared  in  1659.  The  copy 
had  been  entrufted  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Whitelock, 
with  inftru&ions  to  perufe  and  examine  it.  Upon  per- 
ufing  it,  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  make  fome  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions.  The  fecond  part  was  publifhed  in 
1680  ;  the  third  in  1692  ;  the  fourth  and  laft,  which 
comes  down  to  the  year  1648,  was  publifhed  in  1701  ; 
and  altogether  made  feven  volumes.  Tliefe  underwent 
a  fecond  edition  in  1721  ;  and  the  trial  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford  was  added,  which  made  the  eighth.  This 
work  lias  been  much  applauded  by  thofe  who  condemn 
the  condudl  of  Charles  I.  and  accufed  of  partiality  by 
thofe  who  favour  the  caufe  of  that  unhappy  monarch. 
One  perfon  in  particular,  Dr  John  Nelfon  of  Cam. 
bridge,  in  a  Colle&ion  of  the  Affairs  of  State  publifh¬ 
ed  by  the  command  of  Charles  II.  undertook  to  prove, 
c<  that  Rufhworth  has  concealed  truth,  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  the  prevailing  detractions  of  the  late  times,  as 
well  as  their  barbarous  actions,  and  with  a  kind  of  re¬ 
bound  to  libel  the  government  at  fecond-hand  ”  This 
accufation  feems  to  be  carried  too  far.  His  principles 


indeed  led  him  to  fhow  the  king  and  his  adherents  in 


an  unfavourable  light,  aud  to  vindicate  the  proceedings 
of  parliament  ;  yet  it  cannot  juftly  be  affirmed  that 
he  has  mifreprefented  or  fallified  any  of  the  fpeeches  or 
facts  which  he  has  admitted  into  his  colle<tion.  Per¬ 
haps  he  may  have  omitted  fome  papers  merely  becaufe 
they  were  unfavourable  to  the  party  which  he  had 
efpoufed  ;  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  confidered  as  an 
impartial  hiftorian  who  relates  the  whole  truth,  but  as 
an  honeft  lawyer,  who  ftates  all  his  facts  fairly  and  can¬ 
didly,  but  paffes  over  fuch  as  are  injurious  to  his  client’s 
caufe. 

RUSSELI  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  five-leaved  ;  the  petals  five  above  ;  the  capfule 
is  one-celled  and  many  feeded. 


RUSSIA,  a  very  large  and  powerful  kingdom,  partly  Rufihy 
in  Europe  and  partly  in  Afia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  ^  ^ 
the  Northern  Ocean,  or  Frozen  Sea;  on  the  eaft  it  is  situation 
wafhed  by  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  and  is  divided  from  Ame-and  extent 
rica  by  Behring’s  (formerly  Anian)  Straits,  which  are 
about  73  verfts  (a)  wide.  From  thence,  towards  the 
fouth,  it  extends  along  the  chain  of  the  Aleoutfkie  ifiands,^^^^ 
which  approach  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America  ;  and 
from  Kamtfchatka,  towards  the  fouth-weft,  it  extends, 
by  a  chain  of  other  iflands,  called  Keurilfkie  iflands,  as  far 
as  Japan  ;  on  the  fouth  it  borders  on  the  Black  Sea,  on 
the  nations  which  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucafian 
mountains,  on  a  part  of  Perfia,  the  Cafpian  Sea,  the 
hordes  of  Kirghilkaifacki,  on  Ziungoria,  Chinefe  Mun- 
galia  and  Daouria  (b)  ;  and  on  the  weft,  on  the  Da- 
nifh  and  Swediih  Lapland,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Courlaud, 

Livonia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Ruffia  occupies  more  than  a  feventh  part  of  the 
known  continent,  and  nearly  the  26th  part  of  the 
whole  globe.  Its  greateft  extent  from  weft  to  eaft, 
viz.  from  the  39  J  to  207-3;  degree  of  longitude,  is  168 
degrees  ;  and  if  the  iflands  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean  be  in¬ 
cluded,  it  will  then  be  185;  fo  that  the  continental' 
length  of  Ruffia,  viz.  from  Riga,  to  Tchoukotfkoy 
Nofs,  which  is  the  eafternmoft  promontory,  will  con- 
ftitute  about  8500  verfts.  The  greateft  extent  of  this 
empire  from  north  to  fouth,  that  is,  from  the  7 8th  to 
50^  degree  of  latitude,  is  27  J  degrees.  Hence  the 
breadth  of  Ruffia,  that  is,  from  the  Cape  Taymour, 
which  is  the  north-eaftern  promontory,  to  Kiakhta,  will 
conftitute  about  3200  verfts.  • 

The  greater  part  of  this  empire  lies  in  the  temperate 
zsne,  and  a  part  of  it,  viz.  that  which  is  beyond  the 
66t  degree  of  latitude,  lies  in  the  frigid  zone  ;  and  the 
whole  furface  contains  above  2,150,000  fquare  verfts. 

There  therefore  is  not  at  prefent,  and  never  has  been 
in  any  period,  an  empire,  the  extent  of  which  could 
be  compared  to  that  of  Ruffia.  The  length  and 
breadth  of  this  immenfe  empire,  taken  in  a  ftraight 
line,  may  be  thus  difeov^red.  Its  furthermoft  point  or 
fpot  on  the  north  is  the  Taymour  Cape,  which  is  the 
moft  north-eaftern  promontory  in  the  government  of 
Tobolfk,  lying  in  the  78th  degree  of  latitude  ;  its  far- 
theft  point  on  the  fouth  is  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Soulak,  falling  into  die  Cafpian  Sea  in  the  government 
of  Caucafus,  lying  in  the  43d  degree  of  latitude  ;  its 
wefternmoft  point  is  the  ifiand  of  Oezel  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Riga,  in  the  39^  degree  of  longitude  ;  and  the 
furthermoft  point  of  it  on  the  eaft  is  the  Tchoukot¬ 
fkoy  Nofs,  which  is  the  moft  eaftern  cape  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Irkoutfk,  lying  in  the  207^  degree  of  lou- 
gitude.  .  .  #  2 

In  ancient  tiroes  Ruffia  was  inhabited  by  various  na- Original; 
tions  ;  fuch  as  Hunns,  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  Mafia-  habitant 
getes,  Sclavonians,  Cimbri,  &c,  of  whom  an  account 
is  given  under  the  various  detached  articles  in  this 
work.  The  origin  of  the  Ruffians  themfelves,  though 
not  prior  to  the  ninth  century,  is  ftill  covered  with 
almoft  impenetrable  obfeurity ;  partly  owing  to  the  ig¬ 
norance  and  barbarity  of  the  people,  and  partly  to  the 
*  5  imftakeu 


(a)  Verfta  is  the  ufual  meafure  of  roads  in  Ruffia,  1 166  yards  and  two  feet. 

(b)  Daouria  is  that  extent  of  land  which  is  traverfed  by  the  river  Amour.  It  is  fo  called  on  account  of  the-* 
Daouri,  its  ancient  inhabitants,  who  were  a  race  of  the  Toungoofi  ci'  Manjourl. 
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miftaken  policy  which  yet  prevails  in  die  nation,  of 
fupprefling  all  accounts  of  their  origin,  and  inquiries 
into  their  ancient  flate  and  fituation  ;  of  which  we  have 
a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  fuppreffion  of  a  work  by 
profelTor  Muller,  intitled  De  Originibus  Gentis  et  Nominis 
Rujforum . 

According  to  feveral  authors  of  credit,  the.  Rufiians 
derived  their  origin  from  the  Slavi  or  Slavonians,  cor¬ 
ruptly  called  the  Sclavonians ,  who  fettled  firfl  along 
the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  afterwards  near  the  Da¬ 
nube,  in  the  countries  named  Bulgaria  and  Hungary: 
but  being  driven  from  thence  by  the  Romans  (whom 
the  Rufiians  call  Wolochers ,  or  Wolotaners ),  they  firfi 
removed  to  the  river  Rory  fill  enes,  or  Dneiper,  then 
over-ran  Poland,  and,  as  is  reported,  built  the  city  of 
Kfow.  Afterwards  they  extended  their  colonies  far¬ 
ther  north,  to  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  Ilmen  lake, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Novogorod.  The 
towns  of  Smolenfk  and  Tfernikow  appear  alfo  to  have 
been  built  by  them,  though  the  dates  of  thefe  events 
cannot  be  afeertained.  The  molt  ancient  inhabitants, 
not  only  of  Ruflia,  but  all  over  Siberia,  quite  to  the 
borders  of  China,  are  called  TJhudi :  for  profefior  Mul¬ 
ler,  on  inquiring  in  thofe  parts  by  whom  the  aucient 
buildings  and  fepulchral  monuments  he  faw  there,  were 
eredled,  was  everywhere  anfwercd,  that  tRey  were  the 
works  of  the  Tfiiudi,  who  in  ancient  times  had  lived  in 

that  country.  #  . 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  Scandinavians.,  that  is,  the 
Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes,  emigrated  from  the 
north,  and,  crofiing  the  Baltic,  went  to  feek  habitations 
in  Ruflia.  They  firfi  fubdued  the  Courlanders,  Livo¬ 
nians,  and  Efthonians  ;  and,  extending  their  couquefts 
ftill  farther,  they  exuded  tribute  from  the  Novogorodi- 
ans,  fettled  kings  over  them,  and  traded  as  far  as  Kiow, 
and  even  to  Greece.  Thefe  new  invaders  were  called 
Waregers ;  which,  according  to  profefior  Muller,  fig- 
nifies  “  fea-faring  people or,  it  derived  from  the  old 
northern  word  war,  it  fignifies  “  warlike  men.”  To 
thefe  Waregers  the  name  of  Rujffes,  or  Ruffians,  is 
thought  by  the  moft  eminent  authors  to  owe  its  .  ori¬ 
gin  ;  but  the  etymology  of  the  word  itfelf  is  entirely 
uncertain. 

Jiaac  In  the  dark  ages  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  it  is 
Idivided  pretty  certain  that  Ruflia  was  divided  among  a  great 
a  nuir- number  of  petty  princes,  who  made  war  upon  each 
of  petty  0ther  with  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  wild  beafts  ;  fo 
ems.  tjie  wj1Q|e  country  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft.  mi- 
fery  ;  when  Goftomifel,  a  chief  of  the  Novogorodians, 
pitying  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  countrymen,  and  .  fee¬ 
ing  no  other  method  of  remedying  their  calamities, 
advifed  them  to  offer  the  government  of  their  country 
to  the  Waregers.  The  propofal  was  readily  accepted, 
and  three  princes  of  great  abilities  and  valour  were  fent 
to  govern  them  ;  namely,  Rune,  Sineus,  and  Iruwor, 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  brothers.  I  he  firfi 
took  up  his  refidence  at  Ladoga,  in  the  principality  of 
Great  Novogorod;  the  fecond  at  Bielo  Ofero,  or  the 
V  bite  Lake ;  and  the  third  kept  his  court  at  Ifborfk, 
or,  according  to  others,  at  a  imall  town,  then  called 
I'wertzog,  in  the  principality  of  Plefkow  The  three 
brothers  reigned  amicably,  and  made  coniiderable  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  dominions  ;  all  of  which  at  length  devolved 
to  Ruric  by  the  death  of  Sineus  and  Truwor  ;  but  what 
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the  conquefis  of  the  two  brothers  were,  we  have  no  re- 
cords  to  inform  us  of.  J 

Ruric,  to  his  honour,  became  zealous  for  the  Arid!  Ruri^  fhe 
admin iftration  of  jufiice  ;  and  iffued  a  command  to  allfirft  fove~ 
the  boyars  who  poffeffed  territories  under  him,  to  excr- reign, 
cife  it  in  an  exad  and  uniform  manner.  To  this  end, 
it  was  neceflary  there  fhould  be  general  laws.  And 
this  naturally  leads  us  to  conjedure,  that  letters  were 
not  entirely  unknown  in  his  dominions. 

The  Ruffian  empire  continued  to  flourifh  till  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Wolodomir,  who  afeended  the  throne 
in  the  year  976.  Having  fettled  the  affairs  of  his  em¬ 
pire  in  peace,  he  demanded  in  marriage  the  princefs 
Anne,  filler  to  the  Greek  emperor  Bafilius  Porphyro- 
genitus.  His  fuit  was  granted,  on  condition  that  he  6 
fhould  embrace  Chriftianity.  With  this  the  Ruffian 
monarch  complied;  and  that  vaft  empire  was  thence- c^ntro<ia‘ 
forward  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Conflantinople.  Wolodomir  received  the  name  of  Ba- 
Jilin s  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  baptized  ;  and, 
according  to  the  Ruffian  annals,  20,000  of  his  fubjeds 
were  baptized  the  fame  day.  Michael  Syra,  or  Cyrus, 
a  Greek,  fent  by  Photius  the  patriarch  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  was  accepted  as  metropelitan  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  fame  time,  Wolodomir  put  away  all  his 
former  wives  and  concubines,  of  whom  he  had  upwards 
of  800,  and  by  whom  he  had  12  Tons,  who  were  bap¬ 
tized  on  the  fame  day  with  himfelf.  The  idols  of  pa- 
ganifm  were  now  thrown  down  ;  churches  and  mona- 
ileries  were  ereded,  towns  built,  and  the  arts  began  7 
to  flourith.  The  Sclavonian  letters  were  now  firfi  in- Learning 
troduced  into  Ruffia ;  and  Wolodomir  fent  miffionaries^.^^J^' 
to  convert  the  Bulgarians ;  but  only  three  or  four  ofCU* ivatcu 
their  princes  came  to  him.  and  were  baptized.  Thefe 
events  happened  in  the  year  987* 

Wolodomir  called  the  arts  from  Greece,  cultivated 
them,  in  the  peaceable  periods  of  his  reign,  and  reward¬ 
ed  their  profeffors  with  generofity,  that  he  might  dif- 
pel  the  clouds  of  ignorance  which  enveloped  his  coun¬ 
try,  call  forth  the  genius  of  his  countrymen,  and-render 
them  happy.  He  alfo  founded  public  fchools,  and 
enabled  a  law  concerning  the  methods  of  inftru&ing 
youth,  and  direding  the  condud  of  the  mailers  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inftrud  them.  He  died  in  1008,  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  rules  of  found  policy  and  prudence,  divided  8 
his  empire  among  his  1 2  fons.  The  confluence  was,  A  civil  war- 
that  they  fell  to  making  war  and  deflroying  one  ano¬ 
ther  as  foon  as  their  father  was  dead.  Suantepolk,  one 
of  the  brothers,  having  deftroyed  and  feized  upon  the 
dominions  of  two  others,  was  himfelf  driven  out  by  Ja- 
riflaus,  and  obliged  to  flv  to  Boleflaus  king  of  Poland. 

This  brought  on  a  dreadful  war  betwixt  the  Poles  and 
Rufiians ;  in  which  the  former  were  vidorious,  and  the 
latter  loft  a  great  part  of  their  dominions,  as  has  been 
related  under  the  article  Poland. 

Javi fliius  finding  himfelf  unable  to  oppofe  thedcing 
of  Poland,  now  turned  his  arms  againfi  the  reft  of  his 
brothers,  all  of  whom  he  difpoffeffed  of  their  dominions, 
and  feized  them  for  himfelf.  He  next  attacked  the  Cof- 
facks,  over  whom  he  gained  feveral  advantages.  After 
which  he  ventured. puce. more  to  try  his  fortune  with 
Boleflaus  :  but  in  this  fecond  expedition  he  was  at¬ 
tended  with  worfe  fuccefs  than  before  ;  being  now  re¬ 
duced  to  the  condition  of  a  vaffal  and  tributary  to  the 
4  A  2  vidorious 
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However,  in  the  reign  of  Miecz- 
flaus  II.  the  fucceffor  of  Boleflaus,  the  RufTuns-again 
(hook  off  the  yoke,  and  a  lafting  peace  was  confirmed 
by  the  marriage  of  Mieczllaus  with  the  filler  of  Woio- 
domir. 


Jariflaus  now  continued  to  enjoy  the  empire  quietly, 
and  was  fo  much  addicted  to  reading,  that  he  devoted 
even  a  part  of  the  night  to  his  ftudies.  He  invited 
men  of  letters  to  his  court,  and  caufed  many  Greek 
books  to  be  tranflated  into  the  Ruffian  language.  It 
was  he  that  in  the  year  1019,  gave  the  people  of  No- 
vogorod  feveral  laws,  under  the  title  of  Gramota  Sou - 
delnaia ,  to  be  obferved  in  the  courts  of  juflice.  Thefe 
are  the  firft  laws  that  were  reduced  to  writing  in  Ruf¬ 
fia  ;  and,  what  renders  them  remarkable,  is  the  confor¬ 
mity  they  have  with  thofe  of  the  other  northern  na¬ 
tions.  He  founded  a  public  fchool  at  NoVogorod, 
where  he  maintained  and  educated  300  children  at  his 
own  expence.  His  court  was  the  mod  brilliant  of  the 
north,  and  furnifhed  an  afylum  to  unfortunate  princes. 
He  died  in  1052  ;  and  fell  into  the  fame  error  which 
his  father  had  committed,  by  dividing  his  dominions 
among  his  five  fons.  This  produced  a  repetition  of  the 
bloody  feenes  which  had  been  a£led  by  the  fons  of 
Wolodomir  ;  the  Poles  took  the  advantage  of  the  dif- 
tradled  date  of  affairs  to  make  continual  inroads  and 
invafions  ;  and  the  empire  continued  in  the  mod  deplo- 
TO  rable  fituation  till  the  year  1237,  when  it  was  totally 
Subdued  b>  fubdued  by  the  Tartars.  We  are  not  informed  of  any 
the  Tartars,  particulars  of  this  remarkable  event,  farther  than  that 
innumerable  multitudes  of  thefe  barbarians,  headed  by 
their  khan  Batto,  or  Battus,  after  ravaging  great  part 
of  Poland  and  Sileda,  broke  fuddenly  into  Ruffia,  where 
they  committed  the  greated  cruelties.  Mod  of  the 
Ruffian  princes,  among  whom  was  the  great  duke 
George  Sevoloditz,  were  made  prifoiiers,  and  racked  to 
death  ;  and,  in  fhort,  none  found  mercy  but  fuch  as  ac¬ 
knowledged  themfelves  the  fubje&s  of  the  Tartars.  The 
imperious  conqueror  impofed  upon  the  Ruffians  every 
thing  that  is  mod  mortifying  in  flavery  ;  indding  that 
they  fhould  have  no  other  princes  than  fuch  as  he  appro¬ 
ved  of ;  that  they  fhould  pay  him  yearly  a  tribute,  to  be 
brought  by  the  fovereigns  themfelves  on  foot,  who 
were  to  prefen t  it  humbly  to  the  Tartarian  ambaffador 
or  horfeback.  They  were  alfo  to  prodrate  themfelves 
before  the  haughty  Tartar ;  to  offer  him  milk  to  drink; 
and,  if  any  drops  of  it  fell  down,  to  lick  them  up  ;  a 
fingular  mark  of  fervility,  which  continued  near  260 
11  years. 

^'iie^Pire  George  Sevoloditz  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Mi- 
byTnternal  c^ae^  Sevoloditz  Zernigoufki  ;  who  oppofed  the  Tar- 
diffenfions,  tars>  hut  was  defeated  by  them,  and  loft  his  life.  He 
left  three  fons,  Feodor,  Alexander,  and  Andrew,  whofe 
wars  with  each  other  ended  in  the  death  of  them  all. 
A  fon  of  Alexander,  and  of  the  fame  name,  was  then 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Tartars;  and  his  fon  Da- 
nilow,  or  Daniel  Alexandrovitz,  removed  his  court 
from  Wolodimir  to  Mofcow,  where  he  firft  affumed  the 
title  of  Great  duke  of  Wolodimir  and  Mofcoav .  Daniel 
Alexandrovitz  left  two  fons,  Gregory  and  John  ;  the 
former  of  whom,  named  Kalita ,  from  a  purfe  he  ufed 
always  to  carry  about  him  filled  with  money  for  the 
poor,  afeended  the  throne ;  but  he  was  foon  affaffinated 
by  another  prince  named  Demetri  Michaelovit%y  who 
was  himfelf  put  to  death  for  it  by  the  Tartars ;  and 
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John,  likewife  furnamed  K&litat  was  then  made  czar. 
This  John  left  three  fons,  John,  Simon,  and  Andre*  •  ' 
and  the  -eldeft  of  thefe,  commonly  called  Ivan  Ivano - 
<vitz,  was  made  czar,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  011  whom  he  was  dependent. 

*  During  thefe  feveral  reigns,  which  fill  a  fpace  of  up¬ 
wards  of  100  years,  and  which  all  hiftorians  have  paffed 
over  for  want  of  records  concerning  them,  the  miferies 


11 


of  a  foreign  yoke  were  .aggravated  by  all  the  calamities  f^nnd  iby  cx* 
of  inteftine  difeord  and  war ;  whilft  the  knights  of  Li-mies!  ^ 
vonia,  or  brothers  of  the  fhort-fword,  as  they  are  Some¬ 
times  called,  a  kind  of  military  order  of  religious,  on 
one  fide,  and  the  Poles  on  the  other,  catching  at  tl* 
opportunity,  attacked  Ruffia,  and  took  feveral  of  its 
towns,  and  even  fome  considerable  countries.  The 
T.  artars  and  Ruffians,  whofe  interefls  were  in  this  cafe 
the  fame,  often  united  to  oppofe  their  common  ene¬ 
mies  ;  but  were  generally  worfted.  The  Livonians 
took  Plefkow  ;  and  the  Poles  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  Black  Ruffia,  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and  the  city  of 
Kiovv.  Cafimir  the  Great,  one  ot  their  kings,  carried 
his  conquefts  Hill  farther.  He  afferted  his  pretenfions 
to  a  part  of  Ruffia,  in  right  of  his  relation  to  Boleflaub 
duke  of  Halit z,  who  died  without  iffue,  and  forcibly 
poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  duchies  of  Perzemyflia,  Halitz, 
and  Luckow,  and  of  the  diftricts  of  Sanock,  Luback- 
zow,  and  Trebowla;  all  which  countries  he  made  a 
province  of  Poland. 

The  newly-conquered  Ruffians  were  ill-difpofed  to 
brook  the  government  of  the  Poles ;  whofe  laws 
cufloms  were  more  contrary  to  their  own  than  thofe  of 
the  1  artars  had  been.  They  joined  the  latter  to  rid 
themfelves  of  the  yoke  ;  and  affembled  an  army  nume¬ 
rous  enough  to  overwhelm  all  Poland,  but  deftitute  of 
valour  and  difeipline.  Cafimir,  undaunted  by  this  de¬ 
luge  of  barbarians,  prefented  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
few  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Viftuia,  and  obliged 
his  enemies  to  retire. 

Demetrius  Ivanovitz,  fon  of  Ivan  Ivanovitz,  who 
commanded  in  Mofcow,  made  frequeftt  efforts  to  rid 
himfelf  of  the  galling  yoke.  He  defeated  in  feveral 
battles  May  may  khan  of  the  Tartars  ;  and,  when  con¬ 
queror,  refufed  to  pay  them  asy  tribute,  and  affumed  13 
the  title  of  great  duke  of  Mufcovy.  But  the  oppreffors  A  greaar* 
of  the  north  returned  in  greater  numbers  than  before  \my  9^“ 
and  Demetrius,  at  length  overpowered,  after  a  ftruggle 
of  three  years,  perifhed  with  his  whole  army,  which, 
if  we  may  credit  hiftorians,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
240,000  men. 

Bafilius  Demetrivitz  revenged  his  father’s  death. 

He  attacked  his  enemies,  drove  them  out  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  conquered  Bulgaria.  He  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Poles,  whom  he  could  not  fubdue  ;  and  even 
ceded  to  them  a  part  of  his  country,  on  condition  that 
they  fhould  help  him  to  defend  the  reft  againft  any  new 
incurfions  of  the  Tartars.  But  this  treaty  was  a  weak 
barrier  againft  ambition.  The  Ruffians  found  new  ene¬ 
mies  in  their  allies  ;  and  the  Tartars  foon  returned. — 

Bafilius  Demetrivitz  had  a  fon  who  was  called  after 
his  name,  and  to  whom  the  crown  ought  naturally  to 
have  defeended.  But  the  father,  fufpedting  his  legiti¬ 
macy,  left  it  to  his  own  brother  Gregory,  a  man  of  a 
fevere  and  tyrannical  difpofition,  and  therefore  hated  by 
the  people,  who  afferted  the  fon’s  right,  and  proclaim¬ 
ed  him  their  fovereign.  'I  he  Tartars  took  cognizance 
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Ruflla-  of  the  difpute,  and  determined  it  in  favour  of  Bafilius ; 

U— v -  upon  which  Gregory  had  recourfe  to  arms,  drove  his 

nephew  From  Mofcow  to  the  principality  of  Uglitz, 
and  forcibly  nfurped  and  kept  pofleflion  of  his  throne. 
Upon  the  death  of  Gregory,  Bafilius  returned  to  Mof¬ 
cow  ;  but  Andrew  and  Demetrius,  fons  of  the  late 
nfurper,  laid  fiege  to  that  city,  and  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
tire  to  the  monaftery  of  Troitz,  where  they  took  him 
prifoner,  with  his  wife  and  fon,  and  put  out  his  eyes  : 
hence  the  appellation  of  jemnoi>  “  blind,”  by  which 
this  Balilius  is  diftinguifned.  The  fubje&s  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  prince,  incenfed  at  the  cruel  treatment  he  had 
received,  forced  the  perpetrators  of  it  to  fly  to  Novo- 
gorod,  and  reinftated  their  lawful  fovereign  at  Mofcow, 
14  where  he  died. 

John  13a fi*  jn  the  midft  of  this  general  confufion,  John  Bafilo- 

fovitz  l.  re*  p  by  his  invincible  fpirit  and  relined  policy,  be- 
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came  both  the  conqueror  and  deliverer  of  his  country, 
and  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  its  future  grandeur. 
Obferving  with  indignation  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
power  at  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  after  the  death  of 
his  father  Bafilius  the  Blind,  he  began  immediately  to 
revolve  within  himfelf  the  means  of  enlarging  his  do¬ 
minions.  Marriage,  though  he  had  in  reality  no  re¬ 
gard  or  inclination  for  women,  feemed  to  him  one  of 
the  bell  expedients  he  could  begin  with  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  de'manded  and  obtained  Maria,  lifter  of  Mi¬ 
chael  duke  of  Twer  ;  whom  he  foon  after  depofed,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  revenging  the  injuries  done  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  added  this  duchy  to  his  own  territories  of 
Mofcow.  Maria,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  named  John , 
who  died  before  him,  did  not  live  long  ;  and  upon  her 
death  he  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Paleo- 
logus,  who  had  been  driven. from  Conftantinople,  and 
forced  to  take  Ihelter  at  Rome,  where  the  pope  por¬ 
tioned  this  princefs,  in  hopes  of  procuring  thereby 
•great  advantage  to  the  Romifh  religion;  but  his  expec¬ 
tations  were  frnftrated,  Sophia  being  obliged  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  Greek  church  after  her  arrival  in  Rufiia. 
What  could  induce  Baftiovitz  to  feek  a  confort  at  fuch 
a  diftance,  is  nowhere  accounted  for;  unlefs  it  be,  that 
he  hoped  by  this  means  to  eftabhfh  a  pretenfion  to  the 
empire  of  the  eaft,  to  which  her  father  was  the  next 
heir  :  but  however  that  may  be,  the  Ruffians  certainly 
owed  to  this  alliance  their  deliverance  from  the  Tartar 
yoke.  Shocked  at  the  fervile  homage  exadled  by  thofe 
proud  vi&ors,  her  hufband  going  to  -meet  their  ambaf- 
fadors  at  fome  dillance  from  the  city,  and  Handing  to 
hear  what  they  had  to  fay ;  whilll  they  were  at  dinner, 
Sophia  told  him,  that  (he  was  furprifed  to  find  that  fhe 
had  married  a  fervant  to  the  Tartars.  Nettled  at  this 
reproach,  Balilovitz  feigned  himfelf  ill  when  the  next 
deputation  from  the  Tartars  arrived,  and  under  that 
pretence  avoided  a  repetition  of  the  ftipulated  humi¬ 
liating  ceremonial.  Another  circumftance  equally  dif- 
pleafing  to  this  princefs  was,  that  the  Tartars  had,  by 
agreement,  within  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Mofcow, 
houfes  in  which  their  miniflers  relided  ;  to  (how  their 
power,  and  at  the  fame  time  watch  the  adlions  of  the 
great  duke.  To  get  rid  of  thefe,  a  formal  embafly 
was  fent  to  the  Tartarian  khan,  to  tell  him,  that  So¬ 
phia  having  been  favoured  with  a  vifion  lrbm  above, 
ordering  her  to  build  a  temple  in  the  place  where  thofe 
houfes  flood,  her  mind  could  not  be  at  eafe  till  fhe  had 
'fulfilled  the  divine  command  ;  and  therefore  his  leave 


was  deft  red  to  pull  them  down,  and  give  his  people 
others.  The  khan  confented:  the  houfes  within  the 
Kremlin  were  demolifhed ;  and  no  new  ones  being  pro¬ 
vided,  the  Tartar  refidents  were  obliged  to  leave  Mof¬ 
cow  ;  their  prince  not  being  able  to  revenge  this  breach 
of  promife,  by  reafon  of  a  war  lie  was  then  engaged 
in  with  the  Poles.  Balilovitz  taking  advantage  of 
this  circumftance,  and  having  in  the  mean  time  confi-( 
derably  increaied  his  forces,  openly  declaimed  all  fuh- 
jedtion  to  the  Tartars,  attacked  their  dominions,  and 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Cafan,  where  he  was  folemnly* 
crowned  with  the  diadem  of  that  kingdom,  which  is 
faid  to  be  the  fame  that  is  now  ufed  for  the  coronation 
of  the  Ruffian  fovereigns.  The  province  of  Permia, 
with  great  part  of  Lapland  and  Afiatic  Bulgaria,  foon 
fubmitted  to  him  ;  and  Great  Novogorod,  a  city  then 
fo  famous  that  the  Ruffians  ufed  to  exprefs  its  vail  im* 
portance  by  the  proverbial  expreflion  of,  Who  can  re - 
Jiji  God  and  the  Great  Novogorod  P  was  reduced  by  I113 
generals  after  a  feven  years  fiege,  and  yielded  him  an 
immenfe  treafure  ;  no  lefs,  fay  fome  writers,  than  300 
cart  loads  of  gold  and  filver,  and  other  valuable  effects. 

Alexander  Witold,  waiwode  of  Lithuania,  was  in  pof- 
feffion  of  this  rich  place,  from  which  he  had  exadled 
for  fome  years  an  annual  tribute  of  100, coo  rubles,  a 
prodigious  fum  for  thofe  days  and  for  that  country. 

When  it  was  taken  by  John  Baftiovitz,  he,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  fecure  his  conqueft,  put  it  under  the  protedlion 
of  the  Poles,  voluntarily  rendered  himfelf  their  tribu¬ 
tary  for  it,  and  accepted  a  governor  from  the  hand  of 
their  king  Calimir,  a  weak  and  indolent  prince,  from 
whom  he  well  knew  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  No- 
vogorodians  continued  to  enjoy  all  their  privileges  till 
about  two  years  after  ;  when  John,  ambitious  of  reign¬ 
ing  without  contronl,  entered  their  city  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  retinue,  under  pretence  of  keeping  to  the  Greek 
faith,  he  being  acculed  of  an  intention  to  embrace  the 
Romifh  religion;. and  with  the  affiftance  of  the  archbifhop 
Theophilus,  fliipped  them  all  of  their  remaining  riches. 

He  then  depofed  the  treacherous  prelate,  and  eftabliih- 
ed  over  Novogorod  new  magiftrates,  creatures  of  his  own  ; 
deftroying  at  once,  by  this  means,  a  noble  city,  which, 
had  its  liberties  Been  protedled,  and  its  trade  encoura¬ 
ged,  might  have  proved  to  him  an  inexhauflible  fund 
of  wealth.  All  the  north  beheld  with  terror  and  afto- 
nifhment  the  rapid  increafe  of  the  vidlor’s  power  :  fo¬ 
reign  nations  courted  his  alliance;  and  the  fcveral  petty 
princes  of  Rufiia  fubmitted  to  him  without  refiftance, 
acknowledging  themfelves  his  vaflals. 

The  Poles,  however,  complained  loudly  of  his  late 
breach  of  faith  in  regard  to  Novogorod,  and  threatened 
revenge  :  upon  which  Baftiovitz,  elated  with  his  fuc- 
ceffes,  with  the  riches  he  had  amaffed,  and  with  the 
weak  condition  of  moil  of  his  neighbours,  fent  a  body  jg 
of  troops  into  Lithuania,  and  foon  became  mafler  of  fnvaaes  I,i« 
feveral  of  its  towns.  Cafimir  applied  for  affiftance  to 
Matthias  king  of  Hungary  :  but  was  anfwered  by  this  polesto  fuc 
laft,  that  his  own  foldiers  were  quite  imdifciplined  ;  for  pcact. 
that  his  auxiliaries  had  lately  mutinied  for  want  of  pay; 
and  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  raife  a  new  army 
out  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  Polifh  mo¬ 
narch  in  this  diftrefs  was  obliged  to  purchafe  of  John 
a  ceflation  of  arms  for  two  years,  during  which  the 
Mufcovite  made  new  acceffions  to  his  dominions. 

The  dukes  of  Servia,  whofe  territories  were  about 
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*500  miles  in  extent,  had  long  thought  themfelves  ill 
•ufed  by  the  Lithuanians  on  account  of  their  religion, 
•which  was  that  of  the  Greek .  church  ;  and  wanted" to 
-withdraw  from  their  fubjection  to  Foland,  and  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of'Ruffia.  The  follow¬ 
ing  accident  affoided  them  the  *wi(hed-for  pretence. 
Their  envoys  arriving  at  Wilna,  delired  admittance  to 
the.  king's  prefence  :  v/hich  being  refuted,  one  of  them 
endeavoured  to  force  his  way  in  ;  but  the  porter  {hut 
.  the  door  ruddy  agaiuft  him,  and  in  fo  doing  broke  one 
.  -of  bis  fingers.  The  fervant  was  immediately  put  to 
2hr.Vl!L  U  death  for  this  offence  :  but  the  Servians*  by  no  means 
fatisfkd  with  that,  returned  home  in  great  -fury,  and 
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fuccefs  againft  the  Lithuanians,  they  invaded  Livonia  Euffij. 
in  the  year  1502,  with  130,000  men  :  but  Walter  Von  — -v— w 
•Plettenbeig,  grand-mafter  of  the  knights  of  the  crofs,,  . 

■with  only  12,000  men,  gave  them  a  total  overthrow  ; Livonia 
Lilling  ic,ooo -of  his  enemies,  with  fcarce  any  lofs  on  and  obliged 
diis  own  fide.  Baiilovitz  difpirited  by  this  defeat,  andtoretire‘ 
being  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Tartars,  the' 

Poles,  and  the  city  of  Plefkow,  immediately  difpatched 
an  embaffy  to  .Plettenberg,  and  concluded  a  truce  with 
him  for  ,50  years.  At  the  fame  time  he  begged  of 
that  general  to  fend  toMofcow,  that  lie  might  fee  him, 
one  of  the  iron-dragoons ,  as  he  called  them,  who  had 
performed  wonders  in  the  late  engagement.  Von  Piet- 


-  -  —  -“v*  — ■*  WUUUU3  in  me  ate  engagement,  Vonriet- 

prevailed .upon  their  countrymen  to  fubmit  themfelves  -ten berg  readily  complied;  and  the  cztir,  ftruck  with 
and  their  country  .to  the  Muscovites.  -.Cafimir  made  admiration,  rewarded  the  cuiraffier's  accomplifhments 
leveral  attempts  to  recall  them,  but  to  no  purpofe.  with  -coniiderable  honours  and  prefents. 
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Matthias  king  of  Hungary  dying  about  this  time, 
two  of  his  Tons,  Uladiflaus,  then  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
a  John  Albert,  contended  for  the  vacant  crown.  Cafimir 
wanted  to  give  it  to  the  latter,  whom  he  accordingly 
♦  afiifted  to  the  litmoft  of  his  power ;  and  to  enable  him 
the  better  fo  to  do,  though  he  was  in  great  want  of 
•money  as  well  as  men,  he  purchafed  a  renewal  of  the 
.? truce  with  the  Ruffians,  and  thereby  gave  John  Bail- 
/lovitz  time  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  his  new  acquiii- 
tions. 

Cafimir  died  in  the  year  1492,  and  was  fucceeded 
on  the  throne  of  Poland  by  his  fon  John  Albert,  who, 
totally  difregarding  the  Ruffians,  involved  himfelf  un- 
neceffarily  in  a  war  with  the  -  brave  Stephen  duke  of 
Moldavia  :  and  though  he  had  at  the  fame  time  both 
the  Tartars  and  Turks  againfl  him,  his  propenfity  to 
pleafure,  and  his  lafeivious  difpofition,  rendered  him  fo 
indolent,'  that  he  not  only  did  not  fo  much  as  attempt 
to  molcft  Bafilowitz  in  any  of  his  poffeffions,  but  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  him  on  terms  very  advantageous 
Concludes  t0  t^ie  *atter  >  anc*  even  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which 
an  advan-  ftipulated  not  to  affift  the  Lithuanians,  though  they 
tageous  -had  cliofen  his  brother  Alexander  for  their  duke,  in 
treaty  with  cafe  the  Ruffians  fhould  attack  them,  as  it  was  fuppo- 
t  e  renes.  yeg  tj1Cy  would.  Alexander  thinking  to  parry  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  this  agreement,  and  to  guard  againfl 
the  defigns  of  his  enemies,  demanded  in  marriage  Ba- 
lilowitz’s  daughter,  Helena,  by  his  fecond  wife  Sophia, 
and  obtained  her.  The  Lithuanians  then  flattered 
themfelves  with  a  profpeCl  of  tranquillity  :  but  the  am¬ 
bitious  czar ,  for  Bafilovitz  had  affumed  that  title  fince 
his  conquefl  of  Cafan,  aiming  only  at  the  increafe  of 
dominion,  foon  found  a  pretence  to  break  with  his  new 
allies,  by  alleging,  that  Polifh  Ruffia,  as  far  as  the  ri¬ 
ver  Berezina,  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  anceflors, 
and  therefore  fhould  be  his ;  and  that  Alexander,  by 
his  marriage- contrail,  had  engaged  to  build  a  Greek 
church  at  Wilna  for  his  Ruffian  con  fort,  which  he  had 
not  done,  but  on  the  contrary  endeavoured  to  force 
the  Polifh  Ruffians  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  In  confequence  of  this  plea,  he  fent 
21  into  the  territories  of  his  ion-in-law,  by  different  ways, 

3  fuccefs  three  armies,  which  reduced  leveral  places,  ddhoyed 
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the  .country  about. Smoleniko,  and  defeated  the  Lithu- 
.anian  field-marihal  Oitrolky  near  the  river  Wedrafch, 
where  he  fell  unawares  into  an  ambnfh  of  the  Ruffian 3. 
Alexander  raifed  a  new  army  of  Silehans,  Bohemians, 
and  Moravians  ;  but  they  came  too  late,  the  Ruffians 
retired  with  their  plunder.  Elated  by  their 
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Alexander  had  been  ele&ed  king  of  Poland  upon 
the  death  of  his  brother  John  Albert,  which  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year  ;  but  the  Poles  refufed 
to  crown  his  confort  Helena,  becaufe  fhe  adhered  to 
the  Greek  religion.  Provoked  at  this  affront,  andpro- 
bably  Hill  more  ftimulated  by  ambition,  Baiilovitz  re¬ 
folded  again  to  try  his  fortune  with  them;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  ordered  his  fon  Demetrius,  now  the  eldeft,  to 
march  againfl  Smolenfko,  and  reduce  that  city.  The 
young  prince  did  all  that  could  be  done :  but  the  vi¬ 
gorous  reiiftance  of  the  befieged,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
king  of  Poland  with  a  numerous  army,  obliged  the 
Ruffians  to  raife  the  fiege  and  return  home ;  and  the 
czar  was  glad  to  make  a  freih  truce  with  the  Poles  for 
fix  years,  upon  the  eafy  terms  of  only  returning  the 
prifoners  he  had  taken.  Some  writers  fay,  that  flying 
into  a  violent  paffion  with  his  fon  the  moment  he  faw 
him,  and  imputing  the  mifearriage  of  this  expedition 
to  his  want  of  courage  or  conduct,  he  gave  him  a  blow 
which  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet ;  to  which  is  added, 
that  remorfe  for  this  rafh  aCtion  carried  his  father  to 
his  grave:  but  this  account  is  not  confirmed  by  authors 
whofe  authority  can  be  relied  on.  Certain  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that ’neither  of  them  long  furvived  this  event;  and 
that  Demetrius  died  firft :  for  Sophia,  who  had  gained 
an  abfolute  afeendant  over  her  hufband,  and  wanted  to 
give  the  fovereignty  to  her  own  children,  perfuaded 
him  by  various  artful  infinuations  to  fet  afide  and  im- 
prifon  his  grandfon  Demetrius,  the  only  child  of  the 
late  John,  whom  he  had  by  his  firft  wife  Maria,  and 
declare  her  then  eldeft  fon,  Gabriel,  his  fucceffor.  Age 
and  infirmities  had  rendered  the  czar  fo  weak,  that  he 
blindly  followed  the  iniquitous  advice ;  but  fhortly  af¬ 
ter  finding  Ins  end  approach,  he  fent  for  young  De¬ 
metrius,  expreffed  great  repentance  for  his  barbarity 
towards  him,  and  on  his  death-bed  declared  him 
lawful  fucceffor.  He  died  in  November  i  £05,  after  a  and ITftic- 
reigu  of  55  years;  leaving  behind  him  an  immenfe ceeded  by 
territory,  chiefly  of  his  own  acquiring.  his  fon  who 

The  czar  was  no  fooner  dead,  than  his  fon  Gabriel  ^ 
Ivanovitz,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  mother  Sophia,  BaftituL 
put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  young  Demetrius,  by 
confining  him  in  prifon,  where  heperiffed  with  hunger 
and  cold;  after  which  Gabriel  was  crowned  by  the  name 
of  Baftlius ,  and  took  the  title  of  czar>  as  well  as  all 
the  other  titles  belonging  to  the  fovereignty.  On  his 
acceffion  tp  the  'throne  he  expected  that  the  Poles  would 
be  in  cofifuiio.n  about  the  ele&ion  of  a  new  fovereign  ; 
but  his  expectations  being  defeated  by  their  unanimous 
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ele&ion  of  Sigifmund  I.  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  peace¬ 
able  difpofition,  he  fent  an  army  into  Lithuania,  and 
laid  fiege  to  Smoienfko.  The  place  made  a  brave  re- 
fiftance,  till  news  arrived  that  the  crown-troops  of  Po¬ 
land  were  coming  to  their  affiftance,  with  the  addition¬ 
al  aid  of  80,000  Crim  Tartars  5  on  which  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  returned  home  with  the  utmoft  precipitation. 
They  were,  however,  quickly  followed  by  the  Poles, 
who  reduced  the  czar  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  they 
pleafed  to  impofe.  Bafilius  remained  quiet  till  he 
thought  himfelf  capable  of  revenging  the  injuries  he 
had  fuftained  $  after  which,  pretending  to  fet  out  upon 
feme  other  expedition,  lie  marched  with*  a  numerous 
army,  and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plefkow, 
where  the  Poles,  prefuming  on  the  late  treaty,  re¬ 
ceived  him  as  a  friend  and  ally.  But  in  the  mean  time 
the  Mufcovite  priefls  of  the  Greek  church  preached  to 
their  hearers  concerning  the  expediency  of  having  a  fo- 
vereign  of  their  own  religion  ;  and  brought  them  to 
fuch  a  height  of  enthufiafm,that  they  murdered  their  ma- 
giftrates,  and  opened  their  gates  to  the  czar,  who  made 
them  all  flaves,  and  fent  them  away  to  different  parts, 
replacing  them  with  Mufcovites,  the  better  to  fecure 
his  conqueft.  Soon  after  he  took  alfo  the  city  of  Smo¬ 
ienfko  ;  and  the  Swedes,  alarmed  at  his  rapid  progrefs, 
ilefired  a  prolc>ngation.of  the  truce,  at  that  time  fub- 
iifting  between  the  two  ilates,  for  60  years  longer. 
The  duchy  of  Lithuania  was  the  great  object  of  the 
defigns  of  Bafilius ;  and  to  accompiilh  his  defign, 
he  ordered  Ivan  Czeladin,  a  man  o£  great  refutation, 
and  enterprifing  even  to  raflinefs,  to  march  thither  with 
80,000  men.  The  army  of  the  Poles  did  not  exceed 
35,000  men,  but  was  commanded  by  a  mofl  experien¬ 
ced  general.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Dneiper,  near  Orfova,  and  the  Poles  paf- 
fed  that  river  in  light  of  their  enemies.  Czeladin’s 
officers  advifed  him  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  when  about 
half  of  them  had  croffed  the  river  ;  but  that  general, 
too  confident  of  fuccefs,  replied,  that  the  other  half 
would  then  run  away,  and  he  was  determined  to  gain 
a  complete  vi&ory.  The  Lithuanians  began  the  attack, 
but  were  repulfed  by  the  Ruffians  ;  who  imprudently 
following  them,  loli  an  advantageous  fituatiori,  and 
found  themfclves  at  once  expofed  to  the  full  fire  of  the 
enemy’s  artillery.  The  Polilh  cavalry  then  rufhed 
in  among  them  fword  in  hand,  and  made  dreadful 
havoc  ;  the  trembling  Ruffians  fcarce  even  attempt* 
ing  to  defend  tliemfelves.  Thofe  who  endeavoured 
to  fly,  fell  into  the  Dneiper  and  were  drowned  ;  and 
all  the  reft,  including  Czeladin  himfelf,  were  made 
flakes. 

Bafilius  was  at  Smoienfko  when  he  received  the  news 
of  this  dreadful  defeat  ;  on  which  he  immediately  fled 
to  Mofcow,  where  his  danger  increafed  daily.  The 
Ciim-Tartars  ravaged  his  dominions,  and  the  empe¬ 
ror  Maximilian,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  alliance, 
deferted  him  ;  his  troops  were  utterly  defeated  in  Li¬ 
vonia,  where  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  peace  on 
diflionourable  terms  ;  but  what  thefe  terms  were  hi- 
florians  do  not  inform  us.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king 
of  Poland  llirrcd  up  the  Tartars  to  invade  Ruffia, 
while  the  Ruffian  monarch  in  his  turn  endeavoured  to 
excite  them  to  an  invafion  of  Poland.  Thefe  barba¬ 
rians,  equally  treacherous  to  both  parties,  firft  inva¬ 
ded  and  ravaged  Fodolia,  a  province  of  Poland  ;  and 


then  having  invaded  Ruffia  and  defeated  the  armies  of  Ruffia*- 
the  czar  in  the  year  15 21,  they  poured  in  thither  in  ^  ~~mJ‘ 
fuch  incredible  multitudes,  that  they  quickly  made  viofeovv 
tliemfelves  mafters  of  Mofcow.  An  army,  which  had  alien  hr 
been  fent  to  oppofe  their  progrefs,  was  defeated  near  the  Tar- 
the  river  Occa  ;  and  the  czar’s  brother  Andrew,  who  -ars* 
commanded  it,  was  the  very  firft  who  fled.  Bafilius 
with  great  difficulty  made  his  way  to  Novogorod  ;  fo 
terrified,  that  he  hid  himfelf  by  the  way  under  a  hay¬ 
cock,  to  avoid  a  ftraggling  party  of  the  enemy.  The 
Tartars,  however,  foon  obliged  him  to  fign  a  writing, 
by  which  he  acknowledged  himfelf  their  vnffal,  and 
promifed  to  pay  them  a  tribute  of  fo  much  a  head  for 
everyone  of  his  fubjedls.  Befides  this,  Machmetgerei, 
the  commander  of  the  Tartars,  caufed  his  own  ftatue 
to  be  fet  up  at  Mofcow,  as  a  mark  of  his  fovereignty; 
compelled  Bafilius  to  return  to  his  capital,  to  bring 
thither  in  perfon  the  firft  payment  of  this  tribute,  and, 
as  a  token  of  his  fubmiffion,  to  proftrate  himfelf  before 
his  ftatue.  Machmetgerei  then  left  Mofcow,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  with  an  immenfe  booty,  and  upwards  of 
80,000  prifoners,  who  were  made  flaves,  and  fold  like 
cattle  to  the  Turks  and  other  enemies  of  the  Chriftian 
name.  In  his  way  back  lie  attempted  to  take  the  city 
of  Rezan  ;  but  was  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs  by 
I  wan  Ivowen,  who  commanded  in  that  place  for  the 
Ruffians.  Here  the  Tartar  general  narrowly  efcaped 
with  his  life,  his  coat  being  fhot  through  with  a  mu- 
fleet-ball ;  and  the  Mufcovites  pulled  down  his  ftatue, 
and  broke  it  to  pieces  as  foon  as  the  conquerors  had  left 
them. 

The  Tartars  were  no  fooner  gone,  than  Bafilius  be-1 
gan  to  talk  in  a  high  ftrain  of  the  revenge  he  intended  ' 
to  take  of  them  ;  but  was  never  able  to  execute  his  58 
threats.  He  died  in  1533;  and  was  fucceeded  by  j*su^|c9 

foil  Ivan  or  John  Balilovitz,  an  infant  of  five  years  Ceeacd  by 
of  age..  _  ^  hisfon 

During  the  minority  of  the  young  prince,  his  twoJ°hn  Bail- 
uncles  Andrew  and  George  endeavoured  to  deprive  0Vltz 
him  of  the  crown;  but  their  attempts  were  defeated  by 
the  care  and  activity  of  his  guardians  ;  and  the  Poles 
alfo  immediately  commenced  hoftilities,  but  could  make 
little  progrefs.  The  new  czar,  as  foon  as  lie  entered 
the  i  9th  year  of  his  age,  fhowed  an  inclination  for  re- 
feuing  his  fubje&s  out  of  that  defperate  flate  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  barbarifm  in  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
immerfed.  He  lent  a  fplendid  embafl'y  to  the  emperor  ^*g  ^Jbaf- 
CharlesV.  who  was  then  at  Augfburg,  to  defire  the  fy  to 
renewal  of  the  treaty  of  friendfhip  which  had  been  con- Charles  V. 
eluded  with  his  father  Maximilian  ;  and  offering  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  league  with  him  againft  the  Turks,  as  ene- 
mies  to  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  for  his  farther  informa¬ 
tion  in  which,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  do£lrine' 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Latin  church,  he  requefted  that 
his  ambaffador  might  be  allowed  to  fend  from  Germany 
to  Rufiia  proper  priefts  to  inftruCl  him  and  his  fubje<fis.  . 

With  thefe  lie  likewife  defired  to  have  fome  wife  and  . 
experienced  ftatefmen,  able  to  civilize  the  wild  people 
under  his  government ;  and  alfo,  the  better  to  help  to  * 
polilh  them,  he  requefted  that  he  would  fend  mecha¬ 
nics  and  artifts  of  every  kind ;  in  return  for  all  which 
he  offered  to  furnifh  two  tons  of  gold  yearly,  for  20 
years  together,  to  be  employed  in  the  -war  againft  the 
Turks.  The  empeior  readily  agreed  to  the  defire  of 
the  czar ;  and  the  Ruffian  ambaffador  accordingly  en- 
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gaged  upwards  of  300  German  art  1  Us,  who  were  di- 
u  ded  to  repair  to  Lubec,  in  order  to  proceed  from 
thence  to  Livonia,  But  the  Lubeckers,  who  were 
very  powerful  at  that  time,  and  aimed  at  nothing  lets 
than  the  engroffing  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
north,  Hopped  them,  and  reprefented  ftrongly  to  the 
emperor,  in  the  name  of  all  the  merchants  in  Livonia, 
the  dangerous  confequence  of  thus  affording  inftruftions 
to  the  Ruffians,  who  would  foon  avail  themfelves  of  it 
to  ruin  their  trade,  and  diftrefs  the  fubje&s  of  his  im¬ 
perial  majefty.  The  workmen  and  others  intended  for 
Ruffia  were  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  their  re- 
fpe&ive  homes;  and  the  czar’s  ambaffador  was  arrefled 
upon  his  arrival  at  Lubec,  and  imprifcned  there  at  the 
fuit  of  the  Livonians  :  however,  he  made  his  efcape 
fhortly  after  ;  and  the  czar,  though  provoked  to  the 
lafl  degree  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Lubeckers,  was  ob¬ 
liged  for  fome  time  to  fufpend  his  refentment. 

The  firft  enterprise  of  Bafilovitz  now  was  againil 
the  Tartars  of  Cafan,  who  had  hitherto  been  fuch  for¬ 
midable  enemies.  I11  this  he  was  attended  with  great 
fuccefs  ;  the  whole  territory  was  conquered  in  feven 
years  ;  but  the  capital,  named  alfo  Cafan ,  being  well 
fortified  rjid  bravely  defended,  made  fuch  reiiflance  as 
quite  difheartened  the  beliegers,  and  made  them  think 
of  abandoning  their  enterprife.  Bafilovitz  being  in¬ 
formed  of  this,  haflened  to  them  with  a  confiderable 
reinforcement,  endeavoured  to  revive  their  drooping 
courage,  and  exhorted  -them  to  pufh  the  liege  with 
redoubled  vigour.  However,  the  greater  part,  deaf 
to  all  his  remonftrances,  after  loudly  inlifting  upon  a 
peace  with  the  Tartars,  and  leave  to  return  home, 
proceeded  to  mutiny,  and  fell  upon  their  comrades  who 
were  for  continuing  the  war.  Bafilovitz,  alarmed  at 
this  event,  ru (lied  in  among  the  combatants,  and  with 
great  difficulty  parted  them  :  but  neither  menaces  nor 
intreaties,  nor  even  a  promife  of  giving  them  the 
whole  plunder  of  the  city  if  they  took  it,  could  prevail 
on  them  to  continue  the  war.  Their  rage  at  lafl 
prompted  them  to  threaten  the  life  of  their  fovereign  ; 
who,  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety,  was  obliged  to 
make  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Mofeow ;  and  the  muti¬ 
neers,  no  longer  regarding  any  command,  inftantly  re¬ 
turned  thither. 

Bafilovitz,  though  juftly  incenfed  at  this  infolence, 
took  a  method  of  punifhing  it  which  does  honour  to 
his  humanity.  Having  fele£ted  a  guard  of  2000  of 
his  beft  troops,  he  ordered  a  great  feaft,  to  which  he 
invited  his  principal  nobles  and  officers,  to  each  of 
whom,  according  to  the  Ruffian  cuflom,  he  gave  very 
rich  garments.  The  chief  of  the  feditious  were  clo¬ 
thed  in  black  velvet ;  and  after  the  dinner  was  over, 
he  made  a  fpeech  to  the  whole  company,  fetting  forth 
the  behaviour  of  Ills  troops  before  Cafan,  their  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  commands,  and  their  confpiracy  to  take 
away  his  life  :  to  which  he  added,  that  he  was  doubly 
forry  to  find  the  inftigators  of  fuch  wickednefs  among 
thofe  who  were  ftyled,  and  who  ought  to  be,  his  faith¬ 
ful  counfellors  ;  and  that  thofe  who  knew  themfelves 
to  be  guilty  of  fuch  atrocious  wickednefs  could  not 
do  better  than  voluntarily  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  his 
mercy.  Upon  this,  moll  of  them  immediately  threw 
themfelves  at  his  feet,  and  implored  his  pardon.  Some 
of  the  moft  criminal  were  executed,  but  the  reft  were 
only  imprifcned. 
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Immediately  after  this  punifhmerjt  of  the  rebels,  Rufli24 
Bafilovitz  marched  with  a  frefh  army  to  re-inveft  Ca- 
fan  before  the  Tartars  had  time  to  recover  themfelves.  ™  33 
The  befieged  ftill  made  an  obftinate  defence,  and  the  0f  oafon* 
Ruffians  again  began  to  be  difpirited  ;  upon  which  the  again  be- 
czar  ordered  his  pioneers  to  undermine  the  walls  of  an4 
the  citadel,  a  practice  then  quite  unknown  to  the  Tar-takeiu 
tars.  This  work  being  completed,  he  dire&ed  his 
priefts  to  read  a  fclemn  inafs  to  the  whole  army,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  afterwards  fpent  fome  time  in 
private  prayer,  and  then  ordered  fire  to  be  fet  to  the 
powder,  which  a£ted  fc  effe&ually,  that  great  part  of 
the  foundation  was  immediately  blown  up,  and  the 
Mufcovites  ruftiing  into  the  city,  flaughtered  all  be¬ 
fore  them  -;  while  the  aftonifhed  Tartars,  crowding 
out  at  the  oppofite  gate,  crofted  the  river  Cafanka,  and 
tied  into  the  forefts.  j  Among  the  prifoners  taken  on 
this  occafion  were  Simeon  king  of  Cafan  with  his  queen ; 
both  of  whom  were  fent  to  Mofeow,  where  they  were 
treated  with  the  utmoft  civility  and  refpeft.  34 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  Bafilovitz  invaded  the  Aftracan 
country  of  Aftracan,  the  capital  of  which  he  foon  re- educed, 
duced ;  after  which  he  prepared  to  revenge  himfelf  on 
the  Livonians  for  their  behaviour  in  flopping  the  Ger¬ 
man  artifts.  John  Bafilovitz  I.  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  this  people  for  50  years ;  which  being  now 
expired,  Iodocus,  archbifhop  of  Dorpt  and  canon 
of  Munfter  in  Weflphalia,  fenfible  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  expofed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Ruffians, 
requefled  the  cz*r  to  give  him  a  prolongation  of  the 
truce.  Bafilovitz  defired  him  to  choofe  whether  he  35 
would  have  a  truce  for  five  years  longer,  on  condition  with 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  archbifhopric  fhonld  pay  the  Livo- 
to  him  the  annual  tribute  of  a  fifth  part  of  a  ducat  fornians. 
each  perfon,  which  the  people  of  Dorpt  had  formerly 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  grand-dukes  of  Plefkow ;  or,  for 
20  years,  on  this  farther  condition  that  he  and  the  Li¬ 
vonians  fhould  rebuild  all  the  Ruffian  churches  which 
had  been  demolifhed  in  their  territories  at  the  time  of 
the  reformation,  and  allow  his  fubje£ts  the  free  exer- 
cife  of  their,  religion.  Iodocus  evaded  an  anfwer  as 
long  as  he  could  :  but  finding  at  lafl  that  the  affair 
grew  ferious,  he  levied  a  confiderable  fum  from  his 
fubje&s,  and  fled  with  it  to  Munfter,  where  he  re- 
figned  his  prebend  and  married  a  wife.  His  fucceffor, 
whofe  name  was  Herman ,  and  the  deputies  from  Livo¬ 
nia,  accepted  of  the  conditions,  and  fvvore  to  obferve 
them  ;  with  this  additional  claufe,  that  the  priefts  of 
the  Romifli  communion  fhould  be  exempted  from  pay¬ 
ing  tribute. 

But  though  the  Livonians  fwore  to  the  obfervation  -phelr 
of  tliefe  terms,  they  were  at  that  very  time  in  treaty  treachery* 
with  Guflavus  Vafa,  king  of  Sweden,  to  join  them  in 
attacking  Ruffia.  The  king  of  Sweden  very  readily 
complied  with  their  defires ;  upon  which  Balilovvitz 
invaded  Finland.  Guftavus  advanced  againft  him  with 
a  powerful  army ;  but  as  neither  the  Poles  nor  Livo¬ 
nians  gave  him  any  affiftance,  he  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty  with  the  czar,  and  foon  after  to  eva¬ 
cuate  the  country.  Finland  was  at  this  time  governed  ,  37 

by  William  of  Furftenberg  grand-mailer  of  the  Li-  Finian(j. 
vouian  knights,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Riga,  with  fome 
other  prelates ;  between  whom  a  quarrel  happened 
about  this  time,  which  foon  facilitated  the  defigns  of 
Bafilovitz  on  the  country.  The  archbifhop,  after  at- 
6  tempting 
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tempting  to  fet  liimfelf  above  the  grand-mafter  even  in 
~  civil  affairs,  and  to  perfectite  tliofe  who  adhered  to  the 
confeflion  of  Augfburg,  chofe  for  his  coadjutbr  in  the 
archbifhopric  of  Riga  Chriftopher  duke  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg.  from  the  abilities  and  haughty  temper  of  this 
lord,  the  Livonian  knights  apprehended  that  they  had 
reafon  to  fear  the  fame  fate  which  had  befallen  the' Teu¬ 
tonic  order  in  Prufha  ;  arid  the  flep  itfelf  was,  befides, 
unprecedented,  and  contrary  to  the  eflablifhed  laws  of 
the  country.  Thefe  difeontents  were  heightened  by 
letters  faid  to  be  intercepted  from  the  archbifliop  to  his 
brother  Albert  duke  of  Pruflia,  inviting  this  lad  to¬ 
tally  to  fupprefs  the  order  of  Livonian  knights,  and 
to  fecularize  their  poffefiions,  efpecially  in  Finland  ;  fo 
that  an  open  war  broke  out  among  the  contending  par¬ 
ties,  and  the  archbifhop  was  feized  and  made  piifoner. 

He  was,  however,  foon  releafed  through  the  mediation 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  other  potentates,  back¬ 
ed  by  the  powerful  preparations  of  the  Prufiians  to 
avenge  his  caufe ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  drength 
of  their  country  being  totally  exhauded,  the  Livonians 
were  obliged,  indead  of  preparing  for  war,  to  fue  to  the 
Czar  for  peace.  Bafilovitz  replied,  that  he  did  not 
believe  their  intentions  to  be  firtcere  while  they  kept 
6000  Germans  in  pay  ;  and  therefore,  if  they  meant 
to  treat  of  peace,  they  mud  begin  with  difmiding  thefe 
troops.  1  he  Livonians,  having  no  longer  any  power 
to  relift,  did  as  they  were  ordered  ;  but  it  availed  them 
nothing.  In  1558  aP  army  of  100,030  Ruffians  en¬ 
tered  the  diftridl  of  Dorpt,  and  laid  every  thing  wade 
before  them  with  the  mod  blocking  cruelty.  After 
this  they  entered  the  territories  of  Riga,  where  they 
behaved  with  equal  inhumanity ;  and  having  at  lad 
fatiatecl  themfelves  with  blood  and  treafure,  they  re¬ 
tired  with  an  immenfe  booty  and  a  great  number  of 
prifoners. 

Hie  Livonians,  now  thoroughly  convinced  of  their 
own  folly  in  expofing  themfelves  to  the  refen tmeut  of 
the  exafpe rated  Ruffians,  fent  ambaffadors  to  fue  for 
peace  in  good  earned.  Thefe  offered  the  Czar  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  30,000  ducats,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  grant 
their  nation  a  truce  for  four  months,  during  which  they 
returned  home  to  get  the  money.  But  in  this  interval 
the  Livonian  governor  of  the  city  of  Nerva,  out  of  an 
idle  frolic,  fired  fome  cannon  again d  Ivanogorod  or 
Ruffian  Nerva,  fituated  on  the  oppofite  Tide  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  killed  feveral  of  the  Czar’s  fubjedls  who  were 
affembled  in  an  open  place  quite  unarmed.  The  Ruf- 
ian?b  out  of  regard  to  the  truce,  did  not  even  attempt 
to  make  reprifals  ;  but  immediately  acquainted  Balilo- 
"  what  had  happened ;  which  fo  incenfed  the 
Czar,  that  when  the  Livonian  ambaffadors  arrived,  he 
to  d  them,  he  looked  upon  their  nation  to  be  a  fet  of 
peijured  wretches,  who  had  renounced  all  lionedy;  that 
their  money  and  proposals, 

31  et  their  countrymen  know  that  his  vengeance 
would  foon  overtake  them. 

The  ambaffadors  were  fcarce  arrived  in  Livonia,  when 
an  ai  my  of  303,000  Ruffians  entered  the  diflridl  of  Ner- 
)a>  unc"r  tlie  command  of  Peter  Sifcgaledrii,  who  had 
. en  *  famous.  pirate  in  the.  Euxine  fea.  He  took  the 
0  ^erva  in -nine  days,  and  very  fpeedily  made  him- 
o  ma*er  Dorpt,  where  he  found  immenfe  treafures. 

^cveia  ot  ier  garrifons,  terrified  by  the  approach  of  fuch 
nn  ers,  quitted  their  polls;  fo  that  the  Ruffians  be- 

a  £reat  part  of  Livonia  almofl  without 
Vol.XVL  Pan  II.  ' 
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opposition.  At  laft,  Gothard  Kettler,  grand-mafter  of 
the  knights  of  Livonia,  intreated  Chriflian  III.  king  of  —v*— 
Denmark  to  take  Riga,  Revel,  and  the  countries  of 
Garnland,  Wirrland,  and  Efthonia,  under  his  protec¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  advanced  age  of  that  monarch,  the  di- 
flance  of  the  places,  and  the  want  of  fufficient  power  to 
withfland  fo  potent  an  adverfary,  made  him  decline  the 
offer.  However,  he  aflifted  them  with  fome  money  and 
powder,  of  which  they  flood  greatly  in  need.  Having 
then  applied,  without  fucceis,  firft  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  then  to  the  court  of  Sweden,  Kettler 
put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  the  Poles,  who  had 
hitherto  been  fuch  formidable  enemies  to  the  Ruffians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  latter  purfued  their  conquefls  ; 
they  took  the  city  of  Marieuburg,  laid  wafte  the  dill  rift 
of  Riga,  deftroyed  Garnland,  and  penetrated  to  the  ve- 
ry  gates  of  Revel.  Felin,  in  which  was  the  beft  artil¬ 
lery  of  the  whole  country,  became  theirs  by  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  its  garrifon  ;  and  here  William  of  Furftenberg 
the  old  grand-mafter  was  taken,  and  ended  his  days  in 
a  prifon  at  Mofcow.  The  diftra&ed  lituation  of  the 
Livonian  affairs  now  induced  the  bifhop  of  Oefel  to  fell 
his  bifhopric  to  Ferdinand  king  of  Denmark,  who  ex¬ 
changed  it  with  his  brother  Magnus  for  a  part  of  Hol- 
ftein.  I  he  diilricls  of  Reval  and  Eflhonia  put  them-  4J 
felves  under  the  protection  of  Sweden  ;  and  then  the  The  order 
grand-mafter,  finding  himfelf  deferted  on  all  Tides,  fnp-'T  Uvoni- 
prefFed  the  order  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  and  a<> an  kni^t3 
ceptedof  the  duchy  of  Courland,  which  he  held  as  a rWreficd# 
fief  of  the  crown  of  Poland. 

The  Czar  faw  with  plcafure  the  divifion  of  Livonia 
between  the  Swedes  and  Poles,  which,  lie  rightly  judged, 
would  produce  quarrels  between  the  two  nations,  and 
thus  give  him  the  fairer  opportunity  of  feizing  the 
whole  to  himfelf.  '  Accordingly,  in  1564,  the  Swedes 
offered  him  their  abidance  againft  the  Poles  ;  but  he, 
judging  himfelf  to  be  fufficiently  ftrong  without  them, 
attacked  the  Poles  with  his  own  forces,  and  was  twice, 
defeated,  which  checked  his  farther  operations  in  Li-  42 
In  1569  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  A  treary 
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with  England,  captain  Richard  Chancellor  having  a  :let™een 
fhort  time  before  difeovered  a  paflhge  to  Archangel  in  Eiw  ^ndl 
Rnffia  through  the  White  Sea,  by  which  that  empire 
was  likely  to  be  fupplied  with  foreign  goods,  without 
the  affiftance  either  of  Poland  or  Livonia.  To  the 
difcoverers  of  this  new  paflage  Bahlovitz  granted  ma¬ 
ny  exclufive  privileges  ;  and  after  the  death  of  queen 
Mary  renewed  the  alliance  with  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  which  has  been  continued  without  interruption 
ever  fince.  4* 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  prodigious  army  of An  ?rmy 
Turks  and  Tartars  entered  Mufcovy,  with  a  defign 
fubdue  the  whole  country.  But  Zerebrinov,  the  Czar’s  ^rs  cutoff* 
general,  having  attacked  them  in  a  defile,  put  them  to 
flight  with  confiderable  {laughter.  Then  they  retired 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  where  they  expected 
a  confiderable  reinforcement ;  but  being  clofely  purfued 
by  the  Ruffians  and  Tartars  in  alliance  with  them,  they 
were  again  defeated  and  forced  to  fly  towards  Azov  on 
the  Black  Sea.  But  when  they  came  there,  they  found 
the  city  almofl;  entirely  ruined  by  the  blowing  up  of  a 
powder  magazine.  The  Ruffiana  then  attacked  their 
fhips  there,  took  fome,  and  funk  the  reft  ;  by  which 
means  almofl  the  whole  army  perifhed  with  hunger  or 
the  fword  of  the  enemy. 

From  this  time  the  empire  of  Ruffla  became  fo  for- 
4  B  midable 
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nibble,  that  none  of  the  neighbouring  nations  could 
—  .  hope  to  make  a  total  conqueil  of  it.  The  Poles  and 
Swedes  Indeed  continued  to  be  very  formidable  enemies; 
and,  by  the  irrigation  of  the  former,  the  Cnm  Tartars, 
in  1  r  7 1 ,  again  invaded  the  country  with  an  army  of 
"0,000  men.  The  Ruffians,  who  might  have  prevent¬ 
ed  their  paffi.ng  the  Volga,  retired  before  them  till  they 
came  within  1 8  miles  of  the  city  of  Mofcow,  wnere  they 
Mof&r  u  were  totally  defeated.  '1  he  Czar  no  fooner  heard  this 
ken  and  news  than  he  retired  with  his  moil  valuable  ejects  o  a 
well -fortified  doyftcr  ;  upon  which  the  Tartars  entered 
the  city,  plundered  it,  and  fet  fire  to  feveral  churches. 

A  violent  florin  which  happened  at  the  fame  time  foon 
fpread  the  flames  all  over  the  city  ;  which  was  entirely 
reduced  to  afhes  in  fix  hours,  though  its  circumference 
was  upwards  of  40  miles.  The  fire  hkewife  communi¬ 
cated  itfelf  to  a  powder-magazine  at  fome  diilance  from 
the  city  ;  by  which  accident  upwards  of  50  rods  of  the 
city  wall,  with  all  the  buildings  upon  it,  were  deftroy- 
ed  ;  and,  according  to  the  belt  hiltorians,  upwards  of 
120,000  citizens  were  burnt  or  buried  in  the^  ruins,  be- 
fides  women,  children,  and  foreigners.  The  caftle, 
however,  which  was  flrongly  fortified,  could  not  be 
taken ;  and  the  Tartars  hearing  that  a  formidable  army 
was  coming  againfl  them  under  the  command  of  Mag¬ 
nus  duke  of  Holftein,  whom  Bahlovitz  had  made  king 
of  Livonia,  thought  proper  to  retire.  The  war,  never¬ 
theless,  continued  with  the  Poles  and  Swedes;  and  the 
Czar  being  defeated  by  the  latter  after  fome  trifling 
4.3  fuccefs,  was  reduced,  to  the  necefiity  of  filing  for  peace. 
War  with  But  the  negotiations  being  fomehow  or  other  broken 
Swe?enaTd0^  t}ie  war  wa9  renewed  with  the  greateft  vigour. 
1’chiid.  T^e  ;yVOmanS)  Poles,  and  Swedes,  having  united  in  a 
league  together  againll  the  Ruffians,  gained  great  ad¬ 
vantages  over  them;  and,  in  1579’  Stephen  Battou, 
who  was  then  railed  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  levied  an 
army  exprefsly  with  a  delign  ot  invading  Rufiia,  and  of 
regaining  all  that  Poland  had  formerly  claimed,  which 
indeed  was  little  lefs  than  the  whole  empire.  As  the 
,  Poles  underftood  the  art  of  war  much  better  than  the 
Ruffians,  Bafilovitz  found  his  undifeiplined  multitudes 
unable  to  cope  with  the  regular  forces  of  his  enemies  : 
and  their  conquefts  were  fo  rapid,  that  he  was  foon 
obliged  to  fue  for  peace  :  which,  however,  was  not 
granted  ;  and  it  is  poffible  that  the  number  of  enemies 
which  now  attacked  Rufiia  might  have  overcome  the 
empire  entirely,  had  not  the  allies  grown  jealous  of  each 
other;  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  in  1582  a 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  Poles,  in  which  the  Swedes 
were  not  comprehended.  However,  .the  Swedes  find¬ 
ing  themfelves  unable  to  effc&  any  thing  of  moment  after 
the  defertion  of  their  allies,  were  fain  to  conclude  a  truce; 
fhortly  after  which  the  Czar,  having  been  woifted  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Tartars,  died  in  the  year  1584* 
This  great  prince  was  fucceedcd  by  his  foil  Theo¬ 
dore  Ivanovitz  ;  a  man  of  fuch  weak  underflanding, 
that  he  was  totally  unfit  for  government.  Under  him, 
therefore,  the  Ruffian  affairs  fell  into  confufion  ;  and 
Boris  Gudenov,  a  nobleman  whofc  fifler  Theodore 
had  married,  found  means  to  afiume  all  the  authority. 
At  laft,  unable  to  bear  even  the  name  of  a  fuperior,  he 
refolved  to  ufurp  the  throne.  For  this  purpofe  he 
caufed  the  Czar’s  brother  Demetrius,  at  that  time  only 
nine  years  of  age,  to  be  affafiinated ;  and  afterwards, 
knowing  that  no  trull  could  be  put  in  an  afiaffin,  he 
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caufed  him  alfo  to  be  murdered  left  lie  fhould  divulge 
the  fecret.  In  1597  the  Czar  himfelf  was  taken  ill 
and  died,  not  without  great  fufpicion  of  his  being  poi- 
foned  by  Gudenov  ;  of  which  indeed  the  Czarina  was 
fo  well  convinced,  that  (he  would  never  afterwards 
fpeak  to  her  brother.  .  . 

With  Theodore  ended  the  line  of  Rune,  who  hadExtf^» 
governed  the  empire  of  Rufiia  for  upwards  of  700^^ 
years.  Boris,  who  in  reality  was  poflefled  of  all  the 
power,  and  would  indeed  have  fuffered  nobody  elfe  to 
reign,  artfully  pretended  to  be  unwilling  to  accept  the 
crown,  till  compelled  to  it  by  the  intreaties  of  the 
people  ;  and  even  then  he  put  the  acceptance  of  it  on 
the  iffue  of  an  expedition  which  he  was  about  to  un¬ 
dertake  againll  the  Taitars.  The  truth  of  the  matter, 
however,  was,  that  no  Tartar  army  was  in  the  field, 
nor  had  Boris  any  intention  of  invading  that  country; 
but  by  this  pretence  he  affembled  an  army  of  500,000 
men,  which  he  thought  the  moil  efFedlual  method  of 
fecuring  himfelf  in  his  new  dignity.  In  1600  he  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  the  Poles,  but  refolved  to  continue 
the  war  againll  the  Swedes;  however,  being  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  fome  of  his  attempts  againll  that  nation,  lie  enter¬ 
ed  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swedifh  monarch,  and  even 
propofed  a  match  between  the  king’s  brother  and  his  a 
daughter.  But  while  tliefe  things  were  in  Station, 
the  city  of  Mofcow  was  defolated  by  one^of  the  mofl 
dreadful  famines  recorded  in  hiflory.  ihoufands  of 
people  lay  dead  in  the  flreets  and  highways,  with  their 
mouths  full  of  hay,  flraw,  or  even  the  moil  filthy  things 
which  they  had  been  attempting  to  eat.  In  many  houfes 
the  fattefl  perfon  was  killed  in  order  to  ferve  tor  food 
to  the  refl.  Parents  were  faid  to  have  eaten  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  children  their  parents,  or  to  have  fold  them  to 
buy  bread.  One  author  (Petrius)  fays,  that  he  himfelf 
faw  a  woman  bite  feveral  pieces  out  of  a  child’s  arm  as 
(he  was  carrying  it  along;  and  captain  Margaret  relates, 
that  four  women  having  ordered  a  peafant  to  come  to 
one  of  their  houfes,  under  pretence  of  paying  him  for 
fome  wood,  killed  and  eat  up  both  him  and  his  horfe. 

This  dreadful  calamity  lafled  three  years,  notwithftand- „ 
ing  all  the  means  which  Boris  could  ufe  to  alleviate  it; 
and  in  this  time  upwards  of  500,000  people  pcrHked  in 
the  city. 

In  1604  a  young  man  appeared,  who  pretended  to 
be  Demetrius,  whom  Boris  had  caufed  to  be  murdered, 
as  we  have  already  feen.  Being  fupported  by  the  Poles, 
he  proved  very  troublefome  to  Boris  all  his  lifetime; 
and  after  his  death  deprived  Theodore  Boriffovitz,  the 
new  Czar,  of  the  empire  ;  after  which  he  afeended  the 
throne  himfelf,  and  married  a  Polifh  princtfs.  How¬ 
ever,  he  held  the  empire  but  a  fhort  time,  being  killed 
in  an  infurredtion  of  his  fubjedls;  and  the  unhappy  Cza¬ 
rina  was  fent  prifoner  to  Jarofiaw. 

After  the  death  of  Demetrius,  Zutki,  who  had  con- 
fpired  againll  him,  was  chofen  Czar;  but  rebellions  con¬ 
tinually  taking  place,  and  the  empire  being  perpetually 
haraffed  by  the  Poles  and  Swedes,  in  1610  Zulki  was  4^ 
depofed,  and  Uladifiaus  fon  of  Sigifmund  king  ot 
land  was  ele&ed.  However,  the  Poles  reprefentmg  t0 p0:anfi 
Sigifmund,  that  it  would  be  more  glorious  for  him  to  fondfl 
be  the  conqueror  of  Rufiia,  than  only  the  father  0  1  sum 
fovereign,  lie  carried  on  the  war  with  fuch  fury,  -tj a 
the  Ruffians  in  defpair  fell  upon  the  Poles,  who  refide 
in  great  numbers  at  Mofcow*  The  Poles  being 
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nrmed  and  meftlv  foldiers,  had  greatly  the  advantage ; 
however,  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  oppreffed  by 
numbers,  when  they  fell  upon  the  moll  cruel  method 
of  enfuring  their  fuccefs  that  could  be  devifed.  This 
was  by  fetting  fire  to  the  city  in  feveral  places ;  and 
while  the  diftreffed  Ruffians  ran  to  fave  their  families, 
the  Poles  fell  upon  them  fword  in  hand.  In  this  con- 
fufion  upwards  of  100,000  people  perifhed  ;  but  the 
event  was,  that  the  Poles  were  finally  driven  out,  and 
loll  all  footing  in  Ruffia. 

The  expulfion  of  the  Poles  was  fucceeded  by  the 
ele&ion  of  Theodorovitz  Romanov,  a  young  noble¬ 
man  of  1 7  years  of  age,  whole  poflerity,  till  the  accef- 
fion  of  the  prefent  Emprefs,  continued  to  enjoy  the  fo- 
vereignty.  He  died  in  1646,  and  was  fueceeded  by  his 
fon  Alexis ;  whofe  reign  was  a  continued  feene  of  tu¬ 
mult  and  confufion,  being  haraffed  on  all  fides  by  ex¬ 
ternal  enemies,  and  having  his  empire  perpetually  dif- 
turbed  by  internal  commotions.. 

The  fourees  of  thefe  commotions  were  found  in 
the  multiplicity  and  inconfiftency  of  the  laws  at  that 
period,  and  in  the  jarring  claims  of  the  nobles  on  the 
borders.  An  emannoy  uknfey  or  perfonal  order,  which 
is  an  edi£l  of  the  fovereign,  figned  with  his  own  hand, 
is  the  only  law  of  Ruffia.  Thefe  edicts  are  as  various 
as  the  opinions,  prejudices,  paffions,  or  whims  of  men  ; 
and  in  the  days  of  Alexis  they  produced  endlefs  con¬ 
tentions.  *To  remedy  this  evil,  he  made  a  feleftion, 
from  all  the  edi&s  of  his  predecefibrs,  of  fuch  as  had 
been  familiarly  current  for  a  hundred  years  ;  prefuming 
that  thofe  either  were  founded  in  natural  juftiee,  or  du¬ 
ring  fo  long  a  currency  had  formed  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  confider  them  as  juft.  This  digeft,  which  he 
declared  to  be  the  common  law  of  Ruffia,  and  which  is 
prefaced  by  a  fort  of  inftitute,  is  the  ftandard  law-book 
at  this  day  known  by  the  title  of  the  Ulogenle  or  Selection  ; 
and  all  edidls  prior  to  it  were  declared  to  be  obfolete. 
He  foon  made  his  nove/hr,  however,  more  bulky  than  the 
Ulogenie;  and  the  additions  by  Kis  fucceffors  are  beyond 
enumeration.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  ufe- 
ful  work  ;  but  Alexis  performed  another  ftill  greater. 

Though  there  are  many  courts  of  judicature  in  this 
widely  extended  empire,  the  emperor  has  always  been 
lord  paramount,  and  could  take  a  caufe  from  any  court 
immediately  before  himfelf.  But  as  feveral  of  the  old 
nobles  had  the  remains  of  principalities  in  their  families, 
and  held  tlieir  own  courts,  the  fovereign  or  his  mini- 
flers,  at  a  diftance  up  the  countiy,  frequently  found  it 
difficult  to  bring  a  culprit  out  of  one  ol  thefe  heredita¬ 
ry  feudal  jurifdi&ions,  and  try  him  by  the  laws  of  the 
empire.  This  was  a  very  difagreeable  limitation  of  im¬ 
perial  power;  and  the  more  fo,  that  fome  families  claim¬ 
ed  even  a  right  to  repledge.  A  lucky  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  of  fettling  this  difpute  ;  and  Alexis  embraced  it 
with  great  ability. 

Some  families  on  the  old  frontiers  were  taxed  with 
their  defenee,  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  keep  re¬ 
giments  on  foot ;  and  as  they  were  but  fcantily  indem¬ 
nified  by  the  ftate,  it  fometimes  required  the  exertion 
of  authority  to  make  them  keep  up  their  levies.  When 
the  frontiers,  by  the  conqueft  of  Cafan,  were  far  extend¬ 
ed,  thofe  gentlemen  found  the  regiments  no  longer  bur- 
denfome,  becaufe  by  the  help  of  falfe  mufters,  the 
former  fcanty  allowance  much  more  than  reimburfed 
them  for  the  expen  ee  of  the  eftabli foment-  The  confe- 


queuce  was,  that  difpute3  arofe  among  them  about  the 
right  of  guarding  certain  diftri&s,  and  law-fuits  were 
neceffary  to  fettle  their  refpe&ive  claims.  Thefe  were 
tedious  and  intricate.  One  claimant  fhowed  the  order 
ol  the  court,  iftued  a  century  or  two  back,  to  his  an- 
ceftor  for  the  marching  of  his  men,  as  a  proof  that  the 
right  was  then  in  his  family.  His  opponent  proved, 
that  his  anceftors  had  been  the  real  lords  of  the  marches; 
but  that,  on  account  of  their  negligenee,  the  court  had 
iftued  an  emmnnov  ukafe  to  the  other,  only  at  that  par* 
ticular  period.  The  emperor  ordered  all  the  family  ar¬ 
chives  to  be  brought  to  Mofcow,  and  all  documents  on 
both  fides  to  be  collected.  A  time  was  fet  for  the 
examination  ;  a  fine  wooden  couit-houfe  was  built ; 
every  paper  was  lodged  under  a  good  guard ;  the  day 
was  appointed  when  the  court  (hould  be  opened  and 
the  claims  heard  ;  but  that  morning  the  houfe,  with 
all  its  contents,  was  in  two  hours  confumed  by  fire. 

The  emperor  then  fald,  u  Gentlemen,  henceforward 
your  ranks,  your  privileges,  and  your  courts,  are  the 
nation’s,  and  the  nation  will  guard  itfelf.  Your  ar¬ 
chives  are  unfortunately  loft,  but  thofe  of  the  nation 
remain.  I  am  the  keeper,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  ad- 
minifter  juilice  for  all  and  to  all.  Your  ranks  are  not 
private,  but  national ;  attached  to  the  ferviees  you  are 
actually  performing.  Henceforward  Colonel  Buturlin 
(a  private  gentleman)  ranks  before  Captain  Viazemfky 
(an  old  prince).” 

This  conftitution,  which  eftablifoed  the  different  Alexis’* . 
ranks  of  Ruffia  as  they  remain  to  this  day,  is  by 
Voltaire  aferibed  to  Peter;  but  it  was  the  work  °ffpe&to~ 
Alexis;  who,  when  the  fituation  of  himfelf  and  his r ir  ks  ftill 
country  is  confidered,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  ’  e-mains  ia 
a  great  and  a  good  man.  He  died  in  1676,  and  wasRllffia* 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Theodore  Alexiovitz  ;  who  after 
an  excellent  reign,  during  the  whole  of  which  he  ex¬ 
erted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  for  the  good  of  Ills  fubje&s,  ^ 
died  in  1682,  having  appointed  his  brother  Peter  I.  Acceflion 
commonly  called  Peter  the  Great ,  his  fueeeffor.  See  of  eerer 
Peter  I.  the  Great. 

Theodore  had  another  brother  named  John ;  but  as 
he  was  fubjetft  to  the  faliing-ficknefs,  the  Czar  had  pre¬ 
ferred  Peter,  though  very  young,  to  the  fucctffion.  But 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  fifter  to 
Theodore,  a  ftrong  party  was  formed  in  favour  of  John  ; 
and  foon  after  both  John  and  Peter  were  proclaimed 
fovereigris  of  Ruffia  under  the  adminiftrationof  Sophia 
herfelf,  who  was  declared  regent.  However,  this  ad  mi- 
niftration  did  not  continue  long;  for  the  princefs  regent 
having  confpired  againft  Peter,  and  having  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  difeovered,  was  confined  for  life  in  a  convent. 

From  this  time  alfo  John  continued  to  be  only  a  nomi¬ 
nal  fovereign  till -his  death,  whieh  happened  in  1696, 

Peter  continuing  to  engrofs  all  the  power. 

It  is  to  this  enrperor  that  Ruffia  is  univerfaliy  al-  ^ 
lowed  to  owe  the  whole  of  her  prefent  greatnefs.  The  His  charae* 
private  chara£ler  of  Peter  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  ter. 
but  very  indifferent.  Though  he  had  been  married  in 
his  eighteenth  year  to  a  young  and  beautiful  princefs, 
he  was  not  fufficiently  reftrained  by  the  folemn  ties  of 
wedlock  ;  and  he  was  befides  fo  much  addicled  to  feaft- . 
ing  and  drunkennefs,  the  prevailing  vice  of  his  country, 
that  nobody  could  have  imagined  him  capable  of  effe£l- 
ing  the  reformation  upon  his  fubje&s  whieh  he  actually 
accomplifhed.  In  fpite  of  all  d’ fad  vantages,  however, 
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he  applied  himfelf  to  the  military  art  and  to  civil  go¬ 
vernment.  He  had  alfo  a  very  lingular  natural  defed, 
which,  had  it  not  been  conquered,  would  have  render¬ 
ed  him  for  ever  incapable  of  accomplifhing  what  he  af¬ 
terwards  did.  This  was  a  vehement  dread  of  water  ; 
which  is  thus  accounted  for.  When  lie  was  about  five 
years  of  age,  his  mother  went  with  him  in  a  coach,  in 
the  fpring-feafon  ;  and  palling  over  a  dam  where  there 
was  a  confiderable  water-fall,  whilil  he  lay  afleep  in  her 
lap,  he  was  fo  fuddenly  awaked  and  frightened  by  the 
rnfhing  of  the  water,  that  it  brought  a  fever  upon  him ; 
and  after  his  recovery  lie  retained  fuch  a  dread  of  that 
element,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  fee  any  {landing  wa¬ 
ter,  much  lefs  to  hear  a  running  ilream.  This  averfion, 
however,  he  conquered  by  jumping  into  water;  and 
afterwards  became  very  fond  of  that  element. 

Being  afhamed  of  the  ignorance  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  he  learned  almoil  of  himfelf,  and 
without  a  mafler,  enough  of  the  High  and  Low  Dutch 
languages  to  fpeak  and  write  intelligibly  in  both.  He 
looked  upon  the  Germans  and  Hollanders  as  the  moll 
civilized  nations  ;  becaufe  the  former  had  already  erect¬ 
ed  fome  thofe  arts  and  manufactures  in  Mofcow, 
which  he  was  defirous  of  fpreading  throughout  his  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  the  latter  excelled  in  the  art  of  navigation, 
which  he  confidered  as  more  neceffary  than  any  other. 
‘During  the  adminillration  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  he 
had  formed  a  defign  of  eftablilhing  a  maritime  power  in 
Rufiia  ;  which  he  accomplilhed  by  the  means  which  we 
have  recorded  in  his  life. 

And  isfuc-  Having  reformed  his  army,  and  introduced  new  dif- 
an*ex 1  edi  GT^ne  among  them,  he  led  his  troops  againfl  the  Turks ; 
«ion  a^ainfl  from  whom,  in  1696,  he  took  the  fortrefs  of  Azov, 
the  Turks,  and  had  the  fatisfaCtion  to  fee  his  fleet  defeat  that  of 
‘  the  enemy.  On  his  return  to  Mofcow  were  llruck  the 
firll  medals  which  had  ever  appeared  in  Rufiia.  The 
legend  was,  “Peter  the  first,  the  augujl  emperor  of 
Rujfia.”  On  the  reverfe  was  Azov,  with  tliefe  words, 
ViBorlous  by  fire  and  floater.  Notwithllanding  this  fuc- 
cefs,  however,  Peter  was  very  much  chagrined  at  ha¬ 
ving  his  fhips  all  built  by  foreigners ;  having  befides  as 
^9  great  an  inclination  to  have  an  harbour  on  the  Baltic  as 
Sends  fome  on  the  Euxine  Sea.  Thefe  confiderations  determined 
young  no-  to  fenj  fome  of  the  young  nobility  of  his  empire 
^foreign"  *nto  ^ore^Sn  countries,  where  they  might  improve.  In 
countr.es;  J^97  he  fent  60  young  Ruffians  into  Italy;  mod  of 
them  to  Venice,  and  the  reft  to  Leghorn,  in  order  to 
learn  the  method  of  conftruCling  their  galleys.  Forty 
more  were  fent  out  by  his  direAion  for  Holland,  with 
an  intent  to  inftruCl  themfelves  in  the  art  of  building 
and  working  large  fhips  :  others  were  appointed  for 
Germany,  to  ferve  in  the  land-forces,  and  to  learn 
the  military  difcipline  of  that  nation.  At  lafl  he  re- 
folved  to  travel  through  different  countries  in  perfon, 
£c  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  his 
And,makesown  obfervation  and  experience.  Of  this  journey  we 
the  tour  of  have  given,  a  ffiort  account  elfewhere  ;  and  fhall  here 
himfelf  onty  a^d,  that  in  executing  his  great  defign,  he  lived 
and  worked  like  a  common  carpenter.  He  laboured 
hard  at  the  forges,  rope-yards,  and  at  the  feveral  mills 
for  the  fa  wing  of  timber,  manufacturing  of  paper,  wire¬ 
drawing,  &c.  In  acquiring  the  art  of  a  carpenter,  he 
began  with  pui  chafing  a  boat,  to  which  he  made  a 
mail  himfelf,  and  by  degrees  he  executed  every  part  of 
the  conftru&ion  of  a  ffiip* 


Befides  this,  Peter  frequently  went  from  Sweden  to  R'4 
Amfterdam,  where  he  attended  the  le&ures  of  the  cele-  '‘""“YNj 
brated  Ruyfch  on  anatomy.  Pie  alfo  attended  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  burgom after  Witfen  on  natural  philofophy. 
From  this  place  he  went  for  a  few  days  to  Utrecht, 
in  order  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Kiug  William  III.  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  011  his  return  fent  to  Archangel  a  60  guu 
fhip,  in  the  building  of  which  he  had  affifted  with  his 
own  hands.  In  1698  lie  went  over  to  England,  where 
he  employed  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done 
in  Plolland.  Here  he  perfeCled  himfelf  in  the  art  of 
lhip-building ;  and  having  engaged  a  great  number  of  ^ 
artificers,  he  returned  with  them  to  Holland;  from  Is  oblijd 
whence  he  fet  out  for  Vienna,  where  he  paid  a  vifit  tolyarc^ 
the  emperor;  and  was  ©n  the  point  of  fetting  out  for  Ve-{lontor; 
nice  to  nmlh  his  improvements,  when  he  was  informed  uwn^c 
of  a  rebellion  having  broken  out  in  his  dominions,  nions. 
This  was  occafioned  by  the  fuperftition  and  obftinacy 
of  the  Ruffians,  who  having  an  almoft  invincible  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  old  ignorance  andbarbarifm,  had  refolved 
to  dethrone  the  Czar  on  account  of  his  innovations. 

But  Peter  arriving  unexpectedly  at  Mofcow,  quickly 
put  an  end  to  their  machinations,  and  took  a  moil  fe-  ^ 
vere  revenge  on  thofe  who  had  been  guilty.  Having  His  war 
then  made  great  reformations  in  every  part  of  his  em-  withSff 
pire,  in  1700  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  kings ^ 
of  Denmark  and  Poland  againft  Charles  XII.  of  Swe¬ 
den.  The  particulars  of  this  famous  war  are  related 
under  the  article  Sweden.  Here  we  fhall  only  ob ferve, 
that,  from  the  conclufion  of  this  war,  Sweden  ceafed 
not  only  to  be  a  formidable  enemy  to  Rufiia,  but  even 
loft  its  political  confequence  in  a  great  meafure  altoge¬ 
ther. 


Peter  applied  himfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce,  His  a! 


fj 


arts,  and  fciences,  with  equal  alliduity  as  to  the  purfuits  ?us  ^ 
of  war  ;  and  he  made  fuch  acqnifitions  of  dominion 
even  in  Europe  itfelf,  that  he  may  be  faid,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  to  have  been  t  the  moft  powerful  prince  of 
his  age.  He  was  unfortunate  in  the  Czarovitz  his  el- 
deft  fori,  whom  he  contrived  to  get  rid  of  by  the 
forms  of  juftice  (fee  Peter  I.  note  b),  and  then  order-  ^ 
ed  his  wife  Catharine  to  be  crowned  with  the  fame  He  Id 
magnificent  ceremonies  as  if  {he  had  been  a  Greek  em-thecro* 
prefs,  and  to  be  recoguifed  as  his  fucceffor ;  which  fhe£;^ 
accordingly  was,  and  mounted  the  Ruffian  throne  upon  ^ 
the  deceafe  of  her  huffiand.  She  died,  after  a  glorious 
reign,  in  1727,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Peter  II.  a  mi* 
nor,  fon  to  the  Czarovitz.  Many  domeftic  revolutions' 
happened  in  Rufiia  during  the  ffiort  reign  of  this  prince; 
but  none  was  more  remarkable  than  the  difgrace  and 
exile  of  Prince  Menzikoff,  the  favourite  general  in  the 
two  late  reigns,  and  efteemed  the  richeft  fubjedt  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Peter  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  I  730. 

Notwithllanding  the  defpotifm  of  Peter  the  Great  ^0f 
and  his  wife,  the  Ruffian  fenate  and  nobility,  upon  the  cour!aii 
death  of  Peter  II.  ventured  to  fet  afide  the  order  of caU^ ft 
fucceffion  which  they  had  eftabliffied.  The  male  iffue^1^ 
of  Peter  was  now  extinguiffied  ;  and  the  duke  of  Hoi- 
ftein,  fon  to  his  eldeft  daughter,  was,  by  the  deftination 
of  the  late  emprefs  intitled  to  the  crown  :  but  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  for  political  reafons,  filled  their  throne  with  Anoe 
duchefs  of  Courland,  fecond  daughter  to  John,  Peter/s 
eldeft  brother  ;  though  her  elder  filler  the  duchefs  pf 
Mecklenburgh  was  alive.  Her  reign  was  extremely 
profperous ;  and  though  file  accepted  of  the  crown  un- 
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Raffia  der  limitations  that  fome  thought  derogatory  to  her  of  Ruffia  and  duke  of  Holftein  ; 
dignity,  yet  (he  broke  them  all,  afferted  the  prerogative 
of  her  anceftors,  and  pu 
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ol  her  anceltors,  and  punifiied  the  afpiring  Dolgorucki 
family,  who  had  impofed  upon  her  limitations,  with  a 
view,  as  it  is  faid,  that  they  themfelves  might  govern. 
She  raifed  her  favourite  Biron  to  the  duchy  of  Cour- 
land  ;  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  many  fevere  ex¬ 
ecutions  on  his  account.  Upon  her  death  in  1740, 
John,  the  fon  of  her  niece  the  princefs  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  by  Antony  Ulric  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttel, 
was,  by  her  will,  intitled  to  the  fucceffion  :  but  being 
no  more  than  two  years  old,  Biron  was  appointed  to  be 
adminiftrator  of  the  empire  during  his  nonage.  This 
destination  was  difagreeable  to  the  princefs  of  Mecklen- 
burgh  and  her  liufband,  and  unpopular  among  the  Ruf¬ 
fians.  Count  Munich  was  employed  by  the  princefs  of 
Mecklenburgh  to  arreft  Biron  ;  who  was  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die,  but  was  fent  in  exile  to  Siberia, 
hter  f  *^ie  adminiflration  t^ie  princefs  Anne  of  Mecklen- 
'ter  it^b  kur£’h  and  ^er  liufband  was,  upon  many  accounts,  but 
ins  the  particularly  that  of  her  German  connections,  difagree- 
own.  able  not  only  to  the  Ruffians,  but  to  other  powers  of 
Europe  ;  and  notwithftanding  a  profperous  war  they 
carried  on  with  the  Swedes,  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
daughter  by  Catharine  to  Peter  the  Great,  formed 
fuch  a  party,  that  in  one  night’s  time  fhe  was  declared 
and  proclaimed  emprefs  of  the  Ruffias  ;  and  the  prin¬ 
cefs  of  Mecklenburgh,  her  hufband,  and  fon,  were  made 
prifoners. 

Elizabeth’s  reign  may  be  faid  to  have  been  more  glo- 
.  n“rious  than  that  of  any  of  her  predeceffors,  her  father 
*  °  *  excepted.  She  abolifhed  capital  punifhments,  and  in¬ 

troduced  into  all  civil  and  military  proceedings  a  mode¬ 
ration  till  her  time  unknown  in  Ruffia  :  but  at  the 
kune  time  fhe  punifhed  the  counts  Munich  and  Ofler- 
man,  who  had  the  chief  management  of  affairs  during 
the  late  adminiflration,  with  exile.  She  made  peace 
with  Sweden  ;  and  fettled  the  fucceffion  to  that  crown, 
as  well  as  to  her  own  dominions,  upon  the  mod  equi¬ 
table  foundation.  Having  glorioufiy  finifhed  a  war, 
which  had  beem  flirred  up  againft  her  with  Sweden,  fhe 
replaced  the  natural  order  of  fucceffion  in  her  own  fa¬ 
mily,  by  declaring  the  duke  of  Holflein-Gottorp,  who 
was  descended  from  her  elder  filler,  to  be  her  heir.  She 
gave  him  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Ruffia  ;  and  foon 
after  her  acceffion  to  the  throne,  fhe  called  him  to  her 
court ;  where  he  renounced  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown 
of  Swedes,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him,  em¬ 
braced  the  Greek  religion,  and  married  a  princefs  of 
Anhalt-Zerbft,  by  w  hom  he  had1  a  fon,  who  is  now  heir 
to  the  Ruffian  empire. 

Few  princes  have  had  a  more  uninterrupted  career  of 
glory  than  Elizabeth.  She  was  completely  vidorious 
over  the  Swedes.  Her  alliance  was  courted  by  Great 
Britain  at  the  expence  of  a  large  fubfidy ;  but  many 
political,  and  fome  private  reafons,  it  is  faid,  determined 
her  to  take  part  with  the  houfe  orAuftria  againft  the 
king  of  Pruffia  in  1756.  Her  arms  alone  gave  a  turn 
to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  which  was  in  disfavour  of 
Pruffia,  notwithftanding  that  monarch’s  amazing  abili¬ 
ties  both  in  the  field  and  cabinet.  Her  conquefts  were 
fuch  as  portended  the  entire  deftrudion  of  the  Pruffian 
power,  which  was  perhaps  faved  only  by  her  critical 
death  on  January  5.  1762. 

Elizabeth  was  fucceeded  by  Peter  IIL  grand  prince 


a  prince  whofe  con-  Ruffia. 
dud  has  been  varioufly  reprefented.  He  mounted  the  u 
throne  poffeffed  of  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  Bis  charadher 
Pruffian  majefty’s  virtues;  to  whom  he  gave  peace,  andofherfuc- 
whofe  principles  and  pradices  he  feems  to  have  adopted  ^ffor 
as  the  directories  of  his  future  reign.  He  might  have**1, 
furmeuinted  the  efleds  even  of  tliofe  peculiarities,  un¬ 
popular  as  they  then  were  in  Ruffia  ;  but  it  is  faid, 
that  he  aimed  at  reformations  in  his  dominions, 
which  even  Peter  the  Great  durft  not  attempt ;  and 
that  he  even  ventured  to  cut  off  the  beards  of  his  cler¬ 
gy.  He  was  certainly  a  weak  man,  who  had  no  opi¬ 
nions  of  his  own,  but  childifhly  adopted  the  fentimentvS 
of  any  perfon  who  took  the  trouble  to  teach  him.  His 
chief  amnfement  was  buffoonery ;  and  he  would  fit  for 
hours  looking  with  pleafure  at  a  merry-andrew  flng- 
ing  drunken  and  vulgar  fongs.  He  was  a  ftranger  to 
the  country,  its  inhabitants,  and  their  manners  ;  and 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  by  thofe  about  him, 
that  the  Ruffians  were  fools  and  beafts  unworthy  of 
his  attention,  except  to  make  them,  by  means  of  the 
Pruffian  difeipline,  good  fighting  machines.  Thefe 
fentiments  regulated  his  whole  condud,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  that  revolution  which  improprieties  of  a 
different  kind  tended  to  haflen.  ^ 

Becoming  attached  to  one  of  the  Vorontzoff  ladies,  Behaviour* 
filler  to  the  princefs  Dafhkoff,  he  difgufted  his  wife, of  the  em- 
who  was  then  a  lovely  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  aild 
great  natural  talents  and  great  acquired  accomplifli-  oiffikofk 
ments ;  whilfl  the  lady  whom  he  preferred  to  her  was 
but  one  degree  above  an  idiot.  The  princefs  Dafhkoff, 
who  was  married  to  a  man  whofe  genius  was  not  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  being  dame  d'honneur 
and  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  had  of  courfe  much  of 
the  emprefs’s  company.  Similarity  of  filiations  knit 
thefe  two  illullrious  perfenages  in  the  clofeft  friendfhip. 

The  princefs  being  a  zealous  admirer  of  the  French 
(zcoiiomijles,  could  make  her  converfation  both  amufing 
and  inftruClive.  She  retailed  all  her  ftatiftical  know¬ 
ledge ;  and  finding  the  emprefs  a  willing  hearer,  file 
lpoke  of  her  in  every  company  as  a  prodigy  of  know¬ 
ledge,  judgment,  and  philanthropy.  Whilft  the  empe¬ 
ror,  by  his  buffoonery  and  attachment  to  foreign  man¬ 
ners,  was  daily  incurring  more  and  more  the  odium  of 
his  fnbjeds,  the  popularity  of  his  wife  was  rapidly  in- 
creafing ;  and  fome  pei  foils  about  the  court  expreffed 
their  regret,  that  fo  much  knowledge  of  government, 
fuch  love  of  humanity,  and  fuch  ardent  wifhes  for  the 
profperity  of  Ruffia,  ffiould  only  furnifh  converfations 
with  Catharina  P.omanevna*.  The  emprefs  and  her  *  T&e  Prh*~ 
favourite  did  not  let  thefe  expreffions  pafs  unobferved  .*  cefs 
they  continued  their  ftudies  in -concert ;  and  whilft  the*# 
former  was  employed  on  her  famous  code  of  laws  for  a 
great  empire,  the  latter  always  reported  progrefs,  till 
the  middling  circles  ofMofcow  and  St  Peterffiurgh  be¬ 
gan  to  fpeak  familiarly  cf  the  blcffings  which  they 
might  enjoy  if  thefe  fpeculations  could  be  realized.  ;0 

Meanwhile  Peter  III.  was  giving  frefh  caufe  of  d‘f-  Peter’s  un- 
content.  He  had  recalled  from  Siberia  count  Munich,  P°rular 
who  was  indeed  a  fenfible,  brave,  and  worthy  man 
but  as  he  was  fmarting  under  the  effeds  of  Ruffian  def-gufts  the*" 
potifm,  and  had  grounds  of  refentment  againft  mol  oi  military,, 
the  great  families,  he  did  not  much  difeourage  the  em¬ 
peror’s  unpopular  condud,  but  only  tried  to  moderate 
it  and  give  it  a  fyftem.  Peter,  however,  was  impatient. 
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He  publicly  ridiculed  the  exercife  and  evolutions  of  the 
Ruffian  troops ;  and  haftily  adopting  the  Prulfian  dif- 
cipline,  without  digefling  and  fitting  it  for  the  confti- 
tution  of  his  own  forces,  he  completely  ruined  himfelf 
by  difgufting  the  army. 

What  he  loll  was  foon  and  eafily  gained  by  the  emif- 
faries  of  Catharine.  Four  regiments  of  guards,  amount¬ 
ing  to  8000  men,  were  inftantly  brought  over  by  the 
three  brothers  OrlofF,  who  had  contrived  to  ingratiate 
thcmfelves  with  their  officers.  The  people  at  large  were 
in  a  date  of  indifference,  out  of  which  they  were  roufed 
by  the  following  mean3.  A  little  manufeript  was  hand¬ 
ed  about,  containing  principles  of  legiflation  for  Ruflia, 
founded  on  natural  rights,  and  on  the  claims  of  the 
different  claffes  of  people  which  had  infallibly  been 
formed,  and  become  fo  familiar  as  to  appear  natural. 
In  that  performance  was  propofed  a  convention  of  de¬ 
puties  from  all  the  claffes,  and  from  every  part  of  the 
•empire,  to  converfe,  but  without  authority,  on  the  fub- 
jedts  of  which  it  treated,  and  to  inform  the  fenate  of 
the  refult  of  their  deliberations.  It  paffed  for  the  work 
of  her  majefty,  and  was  much  admired. 

While  Catharine  was  thus  high  in  the  public  efteem 
and  affe&ion,  the  emperor  took  the  alarm  at  her  popu¬ 
larity,  and  in  a  few  days  came  to  the  refohition  of  con¬ 
fining  her  for  life,  and  then  of  marrying  his  favourite. 
The  fervants  of  that  favourite  betrayed  her  to  her  filler, 
who  imparted  the  intelligence  to  the  emprefs.  Catha¬ 
rine  faw  her  danger,  and  inllantly  formed  her  refolution. 
She  mull  either  tamely  fubmit  to  perpetual  imprifon- 
Tner.t,  and  perhaps  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  or 
contrive  to  hurl  her  hulband  from  his  throne.  No  other 
alternative  was  left  her  ;  and  the  confequence  was  what 
undoubtedly  was  expe&ed.  The  proper  fteps  were  ta¬ 
ken  ;  folly  fell  before  abilities  and  addrefs,  and  in  three 
days  the  revolution  was  accomplilhed. 

When  the  emperor  faw  that  all  was  loft,  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  enter  Cronfiadt  from  Oranienbaum,  a  town  on 
the  gulph  of  Finland,  39  verfts,  or  near  26  miles  from 
Peterfourgh.  The  fentinels  at  the  harbour  prefented 
their  mufkets  at  the  barge  ;  and  though  they  were  not 
loaded,  and  the  men  had.no  cartridges,  he  drew  back. 
The  Englifh  failors  called  from  fhip  to  fhip  for  fomc 
perfon  to  head  them,  declaring  that  they  would  take 
him  in  and  defend  him  ;  but  he  precipitately  withdrew. 
Munich  received  him  again  at  Oranienbaum,  and  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  mount  his  horfe  and  head  his  guards, 
{wearing  to  live  and  die  with  him.  He  faid,  “  No  :  I 
fee  it  cannot  be  done  without  Ihedding  much  of  the 
blood  of  my  brave  Holfteinians.  I  am  not  worthy  of 
the  facrifice.”  The  revolution  was  fettled,  and  Catha¬ 
rine  declared  autocratrix .  The  crown  was  faid  to  be 


preffed  upon  her,  and  her  fon  was  proclaimed  her  heir,  Ru&l. 
and  as  fuch  great  duke  of  all  the  Ruffias.  * 

She  behaved  with  magnanimity  and  moderation  ;  re-  rjer 
tained  Munich;  even  pardoned  counted  Vorontzoff  the  Tu-umouT 
emperor’s  favourite  ;  and  afterwards,  on  her  marriage  mode- 
with  Mr  Paulotfky,  made  a  handfome  fettlement  onratG  bcha- 
them.  She  allowed  the  expectations  of  golden  days  and VIOUr* 
a  philofophical  government  to  become  the  fubject  of 
falhionable  converfation  ;  and  the  princefs  J}afhkoff(c) 
was  completely  happy.  The  convention  of  deputies 
was  even  refolved  on ;  and  as  they  were  not  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  except  here  and  there  for  the 
Ihow,  Prince  Galitzin  and  Count  Panin,  whom  fhe  had 
completely  gained  over,  and  who  had  the  greateft  abili¬ 
ties  of  any  Ruffians  about  court,  were  at  immenfe  pains  ^ 
in  appointing  a  proper  fet.  In  the  mean  time,  a  great  She  inftU 
number  of  fiiowy  patriotic  projects  were  begun.  Atutes 
grave  Englifh  clergyman  was  invited  over  to  ruperin-kk00118* 
tend  the  inftitution  of  fchools  for  civil  and  moral  edu¬ 
cation;  and  the  emprefs  was  moft  libeialin  her  appoint¬ 
ments.  This  inftitution  failed,  however,  to  produce 
the  effets  expected  from  it.  The  clergyman  appoint¬ 
ed,  though  a  moll  excellent  character  and  real  philan- 
thropift,  had  views  too  contrated  for  the  fphere  in 
which  he  was  placed  5  and  Mr  Betfkoy,  the  Ruffian 
Mec£nasy  to  whom  the  emprefs  referred  him  for  inftruc- 
tions,  preferred  declamation,  and  ftage- playing,  and  bal¬ 
lets,  to  all  other  accomplilhments.  *5 

In  the  mean  time,  elegance  of  all  kinds  was  introdu-  And  fends 
ced  before  the  people  were  taught  the  principles  of  c^e  n0^'# 
morals.  The  nobles  were  fent  a  travelling  ;  and  as  the?  travci“ 
Ruffians  more  eafily  acquire  foreign  languages  than  the  1 
people  of  moft  other  nations,  have  great  vivacity  with¬ 
out  flippancy,  and  in  general  underhand  play,  thefe  tra¬ 
vellers  were  everywhere  well  received,  efpecially  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  where  reafons  of  Hate  contributed  not  a  little  to 
procure  to  them  that  attention  with  which  they  were 
treated.  They  were  ravifhed  with  the  manners  of  fo¬ 
reign  courts,  and  imported  fafhions  and  fineries  without 
bounds.  The  fevereign  turned  all  this  to  her  own  ac¬ 
count,  by  encouraging  a  diffipation  which  rendered  court 
favours  neceffary,  and  made  the  people  about  her  forget 
their  Utopian  dreams.  ^ 

The  convention  of  deputies  at  laft  affembled  in  the  Conven- 
capital.  The  emprefs’s  book  of  inftrudlions  (d)  came  -»cn  of 
forth;  and  by  fome  great  things  were  doubtlefs  expe&- 

The  moft  conlequential  of  the  deputies  w^ere  pri-arui  the 


ed. 


vately  iuftru&ed  to  be  very  cautious,  and  informed  thatfue. 
carriages  and  guards  were  ready  for  Siberia.  There 
was  a  grand  proceffion  at  their  prefentation.  Each  had 
the  honour  of  killing  her  majefty  Ts  hand  and  receiving 
a  gold  medal.  They  met  in  form  to  recognife  one  an¬ 
other, 


(c)  This  lady,  during  the  progrefs  of  the  revolution,  certainly  aefted  either  from  the  moft  difinterefted  pa« 
triotifin  or  the  moft  generous  friendfhip.  She  might  have  taken  part  with  the  emperor,  and  directed  the 
eounfels  of  the  empire  ;  for  her  filler,, on  whom  he  floated,  acknowledged  her  fuperiority,  and  wanted  nothing 
but  pleafure.  Between  them  they  could  eafily  have  governed  fuch  a  man  as  Peter  III.  but  Catharine  Roma¬ 
novna  was  a  theoretical  enthufiaft,  who  loved  the  emprels  becaufe  file  thought  her  a  philolopher  and  philanthro- 
pift  ;  and  perhaps  fhe  might  entertain  hopes  of  dire&ing  thcvconduft  of  Catharine  II.  as  Ihe  had  formerly  alfifted 
her  in  her  patriotic  ftudies. 

(d)  It  is  intitled,  Injlruftions  for  the  Deputies  to  confult  about  a  New  Code  of  Laws ,  &c.  and  is  a  very  refpe&- 
able  work,  which  does  honour  to  the  emprefs,  by  whom  it  was  undoubtedly  cempofed. 


FoSi& 
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other,  then  parted,  and  have  never  met  fince. 
thing  melted  away  without  notice  ;  and  the  Princefs 
DafhkofF  was  handfomely  given  to  underftand,  that  her 
counfels  were  no  longer  necefTary,  and  that  fhe  could 
not  do  better  than  take  the  amufements  of  the  tour  of 
Europe.  Site  was  liberally  fupplied,  and  has  ever  fince 
been  treated  with  great  kindnefs,  but  kept  arnufed  with 
fomething  very  different  from  legiOation. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  patriotic  things  were  really 
endeavour?  pone>  Taxes  were  frequently  remitted  where  they  were 
)f  the  em.  ^ur^enrome<  Every  perfon  was  declared  free  who  had 
ferved  government  without  pay  for  two  years..  No 
man  was  allowed  to  fend  boors  from  his  cultivated 
eitates  to  his  mines  in  Siberia,  nor  to  any  diftant 
eftates,  but  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture.  Many  co¬ 
lonies  of  German  peafants  were  in  various  places  fet¬ 
tled  on  the  crown-lands,  to  teach  the  natives  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  dairy  ;  a  branch  of  rural  economy  of 
which  the  Ruffians  were  till  that  period  fo  completely 
ignorant,  that  there  is  not  in  their  language  an  ap¬ 
propriated  word  for  buttery  or  cheefe ,  or  even  lor 
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The  Ruffians  hoped  to  be  likewife  inflru&ed  in  agri¬ 
culture  ;  but  the  colonifts  were  poor  and  ignorant  ;  and 
this  part  of  the  project  came  to  nothing,  like  the  great 
national  fchools.  Other  improvements  however  took 
place  in  favour  of  commerce  ;  for  all  barriers  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  goods  fuffered  to  pafs  through  the  empire 
duty-free.  The  emprefs  with  great  liberality  encoura¬ 
ged  the  introdu&ion  of  arts  and  manufactures.  An 
academy  was  inftituted  of  fculpture,  painting,  and  ar¬ 
chitecture,  &c.  a  magnificent  and  elegant  building  was 
erected  for  it,  and  many  cleves  fuppcrted  in  it  at  the 
expence  of  the  crown.  Several  very  promifing  youths 
have  been  educated  in  that  academy  ;  but  as  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  are  childifhly  fond  of  finery,  and  cannot  be  per- 
fuaded  that  any  thing  fine  was  ever  done  by  their  own 
countrymen,  the  itudents  are  all,  on  leaving  the  aca¬ 
demy,  fuffered  to  ftarve. 

The  emprefs,  who  has  a  very  juft  tafte  in  architec¬ 
ture,  has  herfelf  deiigned  fever al  buildings  equally  ufe- 
ful  and  ornamental  to  her  capital  (fee  Neva  and  Pe¬ 
tersburg  h)  ;  and  while  fhe  has  thus  diligently  culti¬ 
vated  the  arts  of  peace,  fhe  has  not  neglected  thofe  of 
She  put  her  fleets  on  the  moll  refpe&able  foot- 
and  procured  a  number  of  Bntiih  officers  to  in* 
ftrud  her  feamen  in  the  fcience  of  naval  tatties.  By 
land,  her  fucceffes  againft  the  Turks,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  Poles  (fee  Turkey,  Sweden,  and  Poland), 
compel  us  to  believe,  that  her  troops  are  better  uiici- 
piined,  and  her  generals  more  fkilfttl,  than  any  whom 
the  greateft  of  her  predeceffors  could  bring  into  the 
field  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  fay,  that  the 
empire  of  Rulfia,  though  the  people  are  but  juft  emer¬ 
ging  from  a  ftate  of  barbariim,  is  at  this  day  the  mofl 
powerful  in  Europe. 

Ruffia  is  divided  into  two  great  parts  by  a  range  of 
mountains  called  Oura/,  or  the  Beh,  which,  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  it,  form  one  continual  im interrupted 
barrier,  dividing  Siberia  from  the  remaining  Rufiku- 
That  part  of  Ruffia  which  lies  on  tins  fide  of  the  Ou- 
ral  mountains  prefents  a  very  extenfive  plain  verging 
weftward  by  an  eafy  defeent.  The  vaft  extent  of  this 
plain  has  a  great  variety  of  different  climates,  foils,  ano 
produffs-  The  northern  part  of  it  is  very,,  woody, 
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The  marfhy,  and  but  little  fit  for  cultivation,  and  has  a  fen-  Ruffian 
fible  declivity  towards  the  White  and  the  Frozen  Seas.  ^ — v 
The  other  part  of  this  vaft  plain  includes  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  along  the  river  Volga  as  far  as  the  deferts,  extend¬ 
ing  by  the  Cafpian  and  the  Azov  Seas,  and  conftitutes 
the  fineft  part  of  Ruffia*,  which  in  general  is  very  ricK 
and  fruitful,  having  more  arable  and  meadow  land  thaa 
wood,  marfhes,  or  barren  deferts. 

The  pait  lying  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Oural  moun¬ 
tains,  known  by  the  name  of  Siberia,  is  a  flat  traft  of 
land  of  confiderable  extent,  declining  imperceptibly  to¬ 
wards  the  Glacial  Sea,  and  equally  by  imperceptible 
degrees  rifmg  towards  the  fouth,  where  at  laft  it  form* 
a  great  range  of  mountains,  conftituting  the  borders  of 
Ruffia  on  the  fide  of  China.  Between  the  rivers  Irtifh, 

Obe,  and  the  Altay  mountains,  there  is  a  very  exten- 
iive  plain,  known  by  the  name  of  BarabinJkjya  Stepe 9 
viz.  the  deferts  ot  Baraba,  the  northern  part  of  which* 
is  excellent  for  agriculture  ;  but  the  fouthern  part,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  defeft  full  of  fands  and  maiihes,  and 
very  unfit  for  cultivation.  Between  the  rivers  Obe  and 
Eiiiffey  there  is  more  woodland  than  open  ground ;  and 
the  other  fide  of  the  Eniffey  is  entiidy  covered  with 
impervious  woods,  as  far  as  the  lake  Baical ;  but  the 
foil  is  fruitful  everywhere  ;  and  wherever  the  trouble* 
lias  been  taken  of  clearing  it  of  the  wood,  and  of  drain¬ 
ing  it  from  unneceffary  water,  it  proves  to  be  very  rich*, 
and  fit  for  cultivation  ;  and  the  country  beyond  the 
Baical  is  furrounded  by  ridges  of  high-  ftony  mountains. 
Proceeding  on  farther  towards  the  eaft,  the  climate  of 
Siberia  becomes  by  degrees  more  and  more  fevere,  the 
fummer  grows  fhorter,  the  winter  longer,  and  the  frofts 
prove  more  intenfe.  $$ 

With  refpe&  to  the  variety  of  climates,  as  well  as  Variety  cC* 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  Ruffia  naturally  may  be  di-^1111*10** 
vided  into  three  regions  or  divifions,  viz.  into  the  north¬ 
ern,  middle,  and  fouthern  divifions. 

Tlicfe  were  about  20  years  ago  fubdivided  into  dif¬ 
ferent  governments,  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  ju¬ 
ft  ice. 

The  northern  divifion,  beginning  from  the  57th  de¬ 
gree  of  latitude,  extends  to  the  end  of  the  Ruffian  do~ 
minions  on  the  north,  and  includes  the  governments  of  St* 
Peterfburgh,  Riga,  Revel,  Vyborg,  Pfcov,  Nbvogorod^ 

Tver,  Olonetz,  Archangel,  Vologda,  Yaroflavl,  Koftro- 
nia,  Viatka,  Perme,  and  Tobollk.  The  middle  divi* 
iron  is  -  reckoned  from  the  57th  to  the  50th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  includes  the  governments  of  MofcoW* 
Smolensk,  Polo t Ik,  Moghilev,  Tchernigov,  Novogorod- 
Sieverfkoy,  Kharkov,  Voronez,  Kourlk,  Orel,  Kaloit- 
ga,  Toola,  Riazane,  Vladimir,  Nizuei-Novogorod* 

Tambov,  Saratov,  Penza,  Sinbiiik,  Kazane,  Oufa^ 
Kolhivane,  and  Irkoutllc.  The  fouthern  divifion  begins.* 
at  the  ^oth  degree  of  latitude,  and  extends  to  the  end 
of  Ruffia  on  the  fouth,  including  the  governments  of 
Kiev,  Ekatherinofiav,  Caucafus,  and  the  province  of 
Taurida.  To  this  may  be  added  the  habitations  of 
the  Cofiacks  of  the  Don.  gj  • 

The  northern  divifion,  though  deficient  in  grain,  Produ&3 
fruit,  and  garden  vegetables,  has  the  preference  before 


the  other  two  in  the  abundance  of  animals,  rare  and^  a^d 
valuable  for  their  Ikins  ;  in  fifties  of  particular  forts,  four  hern  4U 
very  ufeful  for  different  purpofes  of  life  ;  in  cattle,  and  vifo&i* 
metals  of  inferior  kinds,  See.  The  middle  divifion  of 
Ruffia  abounds  in  different  kinds  of  grain,  hemp,  flax* 
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cattle,  fifli,  bees,  timber  proper  for  every  ufe,  different  The  principal  goods  exported  into  Afia  are  partly 
kinds  of  wild  beads,  metals,  both  of  fuperior  as  well  as  the  produ&s  of  Ruflia,  and  partly  imported  frorp  other 
of  inferior  kind,  different  precious  Hones,  See,  This  European  kingdoms,  and  confift  of  peltry  and  hides. 


RulHr, 
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divifion  is  likewife  moft  convenient  for  the  habitation  of  The  other  goods  are  woollen  cloths,  bays,  borax,  bot-  And  Afi*f 
*  ~r  *l  '  ‘ . ““J  r‘“  ties,  printed  linens,  iron,  and  different  kinds  of  iron¬ 

ware,  calamanco s,  kerfeys,  glue,  ifmglafs,  cochineal,  in¬ 
digo,  laura,  tinfel,  gold  and  iilver  lace,  foap  ;  all  kinds 
of  arms,  as  piftols,  guns,  fab  res  ;  different  kinds  of  li¬ 
nens,  printed  and  glazed,  ftriped  linen,  ticking,  pallock, 
ciafh,  See .  Prom  the  Afiatic  kingdoms  they  import 
different  filk  goods,  raw  filk,  cotton,  filk-woVe  fluffs, 
gold  and  filver  in  bars  and  in  coin,  cattle,  horfes,  Sec,  g7 
1  lie  mountains  within  Ruflia,  as  well  as  thofe  on  its  M  mntaina* 
frontiers,  abound  with  minerals  of  various  kinds.  Gold, 
filver,  quickfilver,  copper,  lead,  iron-ore,  very  powerful 
loadftones,  mountain-cryflal,  amethyfl,  topazes  of  diffe¬ 
rent  forts,  agates,  cornelian,  beryl,  chalcedony,  onyx, 
porphyry,  antimony,  pyrites,  aquamarines,  chryfolites, 
ophites,  and  lapis  lazuli,  are  found  in  them,  befides 
marble,  granite,  trappe,  maria  or  Mufcovy  glafs,  of 
remarkable  fize  and  clearnefs,  bafaltes,  and  coal,  Sec.  ; 


mankind,  on  account  of  the  temperature  and  pleafant 
nefs  of  the  air.  The  foutli  divifion  has  not  that  abun¬ 
dance  of  grain,  but  ha?  the  preference  in  different  deli¬ 
cate  kinds  of  fruit,  quantity  of  fifh,  cattle,  and  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  amongft  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies  different 
from  thofe  which  are  found  in  the  middle  divifion.  It 
exceeds  greatly  botli  the  other  divifions  in  plants  and 
roots  fit  for  dying  and  for  medical  purpofes,  as  well  as 
for  the  table  ;  neither  is  it  deprived  of  precious  {tones, 
as  well  as  different  metals. 

The  products  of  thofe  three  divifions  donflitute  the 
permanent  and  inexhauflible  riches  of  Ruffia  ;  for,  be¬ 
fides  what  is  neceffary  for  home  confumption,  there  is 
a. great  quantity  of  thofe  produdds  exported  yearly  into 
foreign  countries  to  the  amount  of  feveral  millions  of 
rubles.  Thefe  productions  are  brought  from  different 
places  to  fairs,  eflablifhed  in  different  parts  of  Ruflia, 
where  the/  merchants  buy  them  up,  and  forward  them 


...  and  in  every  part  of  Siberia,  but  particularly  in  the 

to  different  ports,  and  other  trading  towns,  for  expor-  plains  of  it,  are  found  bones  of  animals  uncommonly 
tation  into  foreign  kingdoms.  Thefe  fairs  are  likewife  large,  mammoth’s  teeth  (fee  Mammoth),  and  other 
the  places  where  a  confiderable  quantity  of  goods  im-  foflils.  ^ 

In  the  Ruffian  empire  are  many  lakes  of  very  large  Lakes, 
extent.  1.  The  Ladoga,  anciently  called  Nevo ,  is  the 
largeft  lake  in  Europe,  extending  in  length  175  and 


ported  from  foreign  kingdoms  is  difpofed  of.  The 
principal  yarmankas,  that  is,  fairs,  are  the  yarmanka 
Makarievfkaya,  Korennaya,  and  lrbitfkaya. 

The  external  commerce  of  Ruflia  may  be  divided  in¬ 
to  two  different  branches  ;  » ft,  The  commerce  with 
the  European  nations,  which  is  carried  on  by  buying 


in  breadth  105  verfts  ;  or  it  is  116  Englifh  miles  long 
and  near  70  broad.  It  lies  between  the  governments  of  St 
Peterfburgh,  Olonetz,  and  Vyborg  ;  and  communicates 


and  felling  goods  either  for  ready  money  or  upon  ere-  with  the  Baltic  fea  by  the  river  Neva,  with  the  Onega 
dit.  2d,  The  commerce  with  the  Aiiatic  nations,  lake  by  the  river  Svir,  and  with  the  Ilmen  lake  by  the 


2d,  The  commerce  with  the  Aiiatic  nations, 
which  is  conducted  by  barter  or  exchange  of  goods. 

The  principal  ports  belonging  to  the  ftrft  part  of 
Ruflia  are,  on  the  Baltic  fea,  St  Peterfburgh,  Riga,  Vy¬ 
borg,  Revel,  Narva,  Frederickfham,  and  the  Baltic 
port  ;  Archangel  on  the  White  fea,  and  Kola  on  the 
Northern  Ocean  ;  Taganrog  on  the  fea  of  Azov  Kher- 
fon,  Sevaftopole,  Balaklava,  Soudak,  Theodofia,  Kerclie, 
and  PhanagOria  on  the  Black  fea,  befides  others  of 
fmaller  note.  In  thefe  ports  commerce  is  carried  on, 
as  well  as  in  feveral  trading  towns  fituated  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Turkey. 

The  products  of  Ruflia  exported  into  the  different 
European  kingdoms  confift  chiefly  in  hemp,  flax,  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  grain,  tallow,  hides,  fail-cloth,  iron,  tim¬ 
ber,  linfeed,  butter,  hemp-oil,  train-oil,  wax,  potatoes, 
tar,  tobacco,  briftles,  linens,  peltry,  and  other  goods, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  is  exported  chiefly  by  way 
of  St  Peterfburgh,  Riga,  and  Archangel  j  and  i*n  return 
from  'the  European  kingdoms  they  receive  woollen 
cloths,  different  kinds  of  goods  made  of  worfled,  filk, 
cotton,  and  thread  ;  wines  and  beer,  white  and  moift 


liver  Volkov.  Several  confiderable  rivers  fall  into  it, 
as  the  Pafha,  Sias,  Oyat,  and  others.  The  Ladoga  ca¬ 
nal  is  made  near  this  lake.  2,  The  Onega  lake  is  fitu¬ 
ated  in  the  government  of  Olonetz.  It  it  above  200 
verfts  long,  and  the  greateft  width  of  it  does  not  exceed 
80  verfts.  3.  The  Tchude  lake,  or  Peipus,  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  governments  of  St  Peterfburgh,  Pfcov,  Revel, 
and  Riga.  It  is  near  8  0  verfts  long  and  60  broad. 
It  joins  to  the  lake  of  Pfcov  by  a  large  neck  of  water. 
The  length  of  this  lake  is  50  and  thV  width  about  40 
verfts.  The  river  Velikaya  flows  into  it.  The  river 
Narova  comes  out  of  the  lake  Peipus,  which  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Embakha  communicates  with  the  lake  Wirtz-Erve, 
and  from  this  latter  flows  the  river  Fellin,  and  runs  into 
the  bay  of  Riga.  4.  The  Ilmen  lake,  anciently  called 
AToi/L’i  lies  in  the  government  of  Novogorod.  Its 
length  is  40  and  width  30  verfts.  The  rivers  Mfta, 
LovatepShelone,  and  others,  fall  into  it  $  and  only  one 
river,  Volkov,  runs  out  of  it,  by  which  it  is  joined  with 
the  Ladoga  lake.  5.  The  Bfelo-O.zero,  that  is,  the 
White  Lake,  lies  in  the  government  of  Novogorod.  It 


fugars,  ft  Iks,  cotton  unwrought,  and  yarn  ;  French  extends  50  verfts  in  length,  and  about  30°in  width 
brandy,  liquors,  arrack,  fhrub,  different  iron  tools,  and  There  are  many  fmall  rivers  which  run  into  it  ;  but  on- 


toys  ;  gold  and  filver  in  bars,  in  foreign  money,  and  in 
other  things  ;  brilliants,  pearls,  galanterie  goods,  coffee, 
colours  ;  peltry,  viz.  beaver  and  otter  fkins  ;  herrings, 
ilock-ftto,  fak,  tobacco,  different  trees,  oil,  horfes,  chi¬ 
na  and  earthen  ware,  <$cc.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe 
goods  is  imported  through  the  ports  of  St  Peterfburgh 
nnd  Riga,  but  a  confiderable  quantity  is  likewife 
admitted  by  land  through  different  frontier  cuftom- 
how  fea. 


ly  one  river,  Shekfna,  comes  out  of  it,  and  falls  into  the 
Ever  Volga.  6.  The  Altin,  or  Akay  lake,  otherwife 
called  the  TeLtJk  Lake ,  is  fituated  in  the  government  of 
Kolhivane.  It  extends  in  length  126  and  in  width 
about  84  verfts.  The  river  Biya  comes  out  of  it,  which 
being  joined  to  the  river  Katounya,  conftitute  the  river 
Obe.  7.  The  Baical  Lake,  otherwife  called  the  BaU 
cal  Sea ,  and  the  Roly  Sea9  lies  in  the  government  of  Irk- 
outfk.  Its  extent  in  length  is  6oo?  and  in  width  from 
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30  to  50  verfts,  and  in  the  wideft  places  as  far  as  70 
"  verfts.  8.  The  Tchani  Lake  lies  in  the  deferts  of  Ba- 
raba,  between  the  rivers  Obe  and  lrtifh.  It  joins  with 
a  great  many  fmaller  lakes,  occupies  a  vaft  trail  of 
land,  and  abounds  very  much  in  fifh.  9.  Between  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  White  Sea  there  are  feveral 
lakes  which  extend  from  50  to  70  verfts  in  length  ;  and 
befides  thefe  there  are  many  other  fait  lakes  in  different 
parts  of  Rufiia,  fuch  as  the  Ozero,  that  is,  the  lake  El- 
tonfkoye,  Bogdo,  Inderfkoye,  Ebele,  Koryakovfkoye, 
Yamifhev/koye,  Borovye,  and  others  ;  and  the  fait  which 
is  got  from  them  ferves  for  the  ufe  of  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  empire.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Cafpian, 
which,  though  called  a  fea,  is  more  properly  a  lake,  as 
it  has  no  communication  with  the  ocean  either  vifible 
or  fnbterraneous.  See  CjspiAx-Sea,  and  Pneumatics, 
n°  277. 

Rufiia  boafls  likewife  of  a  confiderable  number  of  large 
and  famous  rivers.  Of  the  Dvina  or  Dwina,  the  Ne¬ 
va,  Dnieper  or  Nieper,  the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Irtis, 
the  Onega,  the  Oby,  2nd  the  Lena,  the  reader  of  this 
work  will  find  fome  account  under  tlieir  refpedlive 
names  ;*  but  in  this  vafl  empire  there  are  many  other  ri¬ 
vers  worthy  of  notice,  tho’  not  perhaps  of  fuch  minute 
defcription.  Among  thefe  the  Boug,  or,  as  it  is  fome- 
times  written,  Bog ,  rifes  in  Poland  ;  then  directing  its 
courfe  to  the  fouth-eaft,  it  divides  the  government  of 
Ecatherinofiav  from  the  deferts  of  Otchakov,  now 
belonging  to  Ruffia,  and  falls  into  the  Liman,  which 
communicates  with  the  Black  fea. 

The  Kubane  confifts  of  many  fp rings  or  rivulets 
running  out  of  the  Caucafian  mountains,  and  divides  it- 
felf  into  two  branches,  the  one  of  which  falls  into  the 
Azov  Sea,  and  the  other  into  the  Black  fea.  This  ri¬ 
ver,  from  its  fource  to  the  end  of  it,  conftitutes  the 
frontier  of  Rufiia. 

The  Oural,  formerly  Yaik,  takes  its  rife  in  the  Ou- 
ral  mountains,  in  the  government  ot  Oufa,  which  it  di¬ 
vides  from  that  of  Caucafus,  and  extends  its  courfe  about 
3000  verfts.  It  receives  many  rivers,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Or,  Sakmara,  Yleck,  and  Terkool. — 

The  Kouma  rifes  in  the  Caucalian  mountains,  and  runs 
through  the  plains  between  Terek  and  Volga,  and  at 
luft  lofes  itielf  in  the  fands,  before  it  comes  to  the  Caf¬ 
pian  fea.  The  Terek  originates  in  the  Caucafian 
mountains,  runs  between  them,  and  then  coming  out, 
extends  its  courfe  to  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  receives  fe¬ 
veral  rivers,  as  the  Malka,  Soonja,  Bakfan,  and  Ack- 
fay. 

The  Bolftiaya  Petchora,  that  is,  the  great  Petchora, 
r^es  in  the  Oural  mountains,  in  the  government  of  Vo¬ 
logda,  runs  acrofs  the  whole  breadth  of  the  government 
of  Archangel,  and  falls  into  the  Icy  fea.  It  receives 
in  its  courfe  feveral  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  arc 
the  Outcha  and  the  Lima.  The  Eniffey  is  formed  by 
the  jnn&ion  of  two  river3,  the  Oulookema  and  the 
Baykema,  which  rife  in  the  Altay  mountains  in  Mun- 
galia.  It  rums  through  the  whole  extent  of  Siberia, 
and  falls  into  the  Icy  Sea.  The  extent  of  the  EuifTey  is 
about  2500  verfts.  It  receives  in  its  courfe  feveral  ri¬ 
vers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Abakan,  Elogooy, 
Podkamennaya  Tungoufka,  Niznyaya  Tungoufka,  and 
Fonrookhan.  The  Yana,  the  Indighirka,  and  the  Kol- 
bima,  are  likewife  no  inconfiderable  rivers  in  the  goveru- 
$i&nt  of  Irkoutfk.  The  £rfl  rifes  in  the  mountains 
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which  overfiiadow  the  banks  of  the  river  Lena  on  the  Ruflia- 
right  hand,  and  extends  its  courfe  800  verfts.  The  two 
lail  take  their  fources  in  the  mountains  which  extend  on 
the  coafts  of  the  Eaftern  fea.  The  length  of  the  In- 
dighfrka  is  1200  and  that  of  Kolhima  1500  verfts. — * 

The  laft,  near  its  mouth,  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
and  receives  the  rivers  Omolon  and  Onooy.  The  Anadir 
is  the  eafternmoft  of  all  the  rivers  in  Siberia.  It  rifes  out 
of  the  lake  loanko,  in  thediftriCl  of  Okhotik,  and  runs 
tli rough  the  eaftern  part  of  it,  and  then  falls  into  the 
Eaftern  ocean.  The  Amour  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  confiderable  rivers,  the  Shilka  and  Argoonya, 
which  are  joined  juft  by  the  frontiers  of  China.  It 
runs  through  the  Chinefe  dominions,  and  at  laft  falls  in¬ 
to  the  Eaftern  ocean.  The  Kamtfchatka  runs  through 
the  peninfula  of  the  fame  name,  extending  its  courfe 
from  the  Verkhney  to  Nizney  Oftrog,  that  is,  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  fort,  and  falls  into  the  Eaftern 
ocean.  The  Penjina  rifes  in  the  Yablonnoy  ridge  of 
mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Penjinlkaya  Gooba,  that  is, 
the  gulf  or  the  fea  of  Penjina. 

In  fuch  a  vaft  extent  of  country,  ftretching  from  the  State  of 
temperate  fo  far  into  the  frigid  zone,  the  climate the  we4- 
muft  vary  confiderably  in  different  places.  In  thelher* 
fouthern  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  the  longeft  day 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  hours  and  a  half ;  whereas  in 
the  moft  northern,  the  fun  in  fummer  is  feen  two  months 
above  the  horizon.  The  country  in  general,  though 
lying  under  different  climates,  is  exceftively  cold  in  the 
winter.  lowards  the  north,  the  country  is  covered 
near  three  quarters  of  the  year  with  fnow  and  ice  ;  and 
by  die  feverity  of:  the  cold  many  unfortunate  perfons  are 
maimed,  or  perifh.  Fliis  fort  of  weather  commonly 
fets  in  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  continues 
till  the  month  of  May  ;  in  which  interval  the  rivers  are 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  Water  thrown 
up  into  the  air  will  fall  down  in  icicles  ;  birds  are  fro¬ 
zen  in  their  flight,  and  travellers  in  their  fledges.  In  * 
foine  provinces  the  heats  of  fummer  are  as  fcorching  as 
the  winter  colds  are  rigorous. 

The  foil  of  Mufcovy  varies  ftill  more  than  the  cli-Soil,91 
mate,  according  to  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  the  fixa¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  In  the  warmer  provinces,  the 
procefs  of  vegetation  is  fo  rapid,  that  corn  is  commonly 
reaped  in  two  months  after  it  begins  to  appear  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground.  Hence  the  great  variety  of 
mufhrooms  produced  fpontaneoufly  in  Rufiia,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  a  comfortable  relief  to  the  poor, 
while  they  appear  as  delicacies  at  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

Above  1  coo  waggon-loads  of  them  ufed  to  be  fold  an- 
nually  in  Mofcow.  Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  the  fear- 
city  of  provifions  that  fuch  a  number  of  faffs  are  infti- 
tuted  in  the  Muscovite  religion. 

Befides  the  productions  already  mentioned  as  peculiar 
to  each  of  the  three  great  natural  divinons  of  the  cm-  f.ahIe.  |r'ro’ 
pire,  Mufcovy  yields  rhubarb;  flax,  hemp,  paft tire  fur  U<5UuI1S* 
cattle,  wax,  and  honey.  Among  other  vegetables,  we 
find  in  Rufiia  a  particular  kind  of  rice  called  pfyntha , 
pkfnty  of  excellent  melons,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aftracan  the  famous  zoophyton,  or  animal  plant,  which 
the  Mufcovites  call  bonnaret ,  or  lambkin,  from  its  re- 
fcmblance  to  a  lamb.  See  the  article  Scythian  Lamb.. 

Agriculture  in  general  is  but  little  underftcod,  andstatfof 
ltfs  profecuted  in  this  country.  The  moft  confiderable  agriculture, 
articles  in  the  teeonomy  of  a  Ruffian  farm  are  wax  and 
4  C  honey, 
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Kuffia.  honey,  by  which  the  peafant  Is  often  enriched 

down  a  great  number  of  trees  in  the  foreft,-  and  iawing 
the  trunks  into  a  number  of  parts,  bores  each  of  thefe, 
and  flops  up  the  hollow  at  both  ends,  leaving  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  hole  for  the  admittance  of  the  bees  ;  thus  the  honey 
'  is  fecured  from  all  the  attempts  of  the  bear,  who  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  it,  and  tries  many  different  experiments 
for  making  himfelf  mailer  of  the  lufeious  treafure. — 
Of  this  honey  the  Ruffians  make  a  great  quantity  of 
firong  metlieglin  for  their  ordinary  drink.  They  like- 
wife  extradl  from  rye  a  fpirit,  which  they  prefer  to 
brandy. 

The  wild  beads  in  the  northern  part  of  Ruffia  are 
the  fame  with  tliofe  we  have  mentioned  in  the  articles 
of  Norway  and  Lapland  :  fuch  as  rein-deer,  bears, 
foxes,  ermins,  martens,  fables,  hares,  and  fquirrels  In 
the  more  fouthern  provinces  the  Mufcovitcs  breed  black 
cattle,  fmall  but  hardy  horfes,  fheep,  goats,  and  ca¬ 
mels.  The  breed  of  cattle  and  horfes  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  care  and  under  the  protection  of  Peter  and  fuc- 
cecding  fovereigns.  The  whole  empire  abounds  with 
wild-fowl  and  game  of  all  forts,  and  a  variety  of  birds 
of  prey  ;  befides  the  different  kinds  of  poultry,  which 
are  raifed  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  parts  and  provinces  of  Mufcovy  are  well  flip  plied 
with  fea-fifh  from  the  Northern  ocean,  the  Baltic,  or 
gnlph  of  Finland,  the  White  fea,  the  Black  fea,  and 
the  Cafpian  ;  but  the  whole  empire  is  plentifully  pro¬ 
vided  with  frefh-water  fifh  from  the  numerous  lakes  and 
rivers,  yielding  immenfe  quantities  of  falmon,  trout, 
pike,  flu rg eon,  and  belluga  :  the  lafl  being  a  large  fifh,  of 
whole  roe  the  belt  caviare  is  made.  Innumerable  infeds, 
like  tliofe  of  Lapland,  are  hatched  by  the  fummer’s  heat 
in  the  fand,  moraffes,  and  forefls,  with  which  this  em¬ 
pire  abounds  ;  and  are  fo  tronblefome  as  to  render  great 
part  of  the  country  altogether  uninhabitable. 
frihaBitant?.  The  Ruffian  empire  is  inhabited  by  no  lefs  than  1 6 
different  nations,  of  which  onr  limits  will  hardly  per¬ 
mit  us  to  give  the  names.  The  firft  are  the  Sclavonic  na¬ 
tions,  comprehending  the  Ruffians,  who  are  the  predo¬ 
minant  inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire,  and  the  Poles, 
who  betides  occupying  the  countries  lately  wrreflcd  from 
the  republic,  live  in  the  governments  of  Polatfk  and 
Moghilev,  as  well  as  iij  the  diilrid  of  Salenghinfk  and 
along  the  river  Irtifh.  2.  The  Germanic  nations, 
comprehending  the  Germans  properly  fo  called,  who  in¬ 
habit  Eflhonia  and  Livonia  ;  the  Swedes  inhabiting  the 
Ruffian  Finland,1  as  well  as  fomc  of  the  iilands  on  the 
Baltic  fea  ;  and  the  Danes,  who  inhabit  the  iflands  of 
the  Baltic  fea,  the  Worms,  and  Grofs  or  Great  Roge. 
3.  The  Lettonian  or  Livonian  nations,  under  which 
are  claffed  the  original  or  real  Lettonians  or  Letiihi, 
inhabiting  Livonia  ;  and  the  Lithuanians,  who  live  in 
the  government  of  Polatfk  and  Moghilev.  4.  The 
Finns,  or  Tcliudi,  nations  who  inhabit  the  governments 
of  Viberg  and  St  Peterfburgh,  with  many  other  di- 
ilridls  of  the  empire,  being  branched  out  into  no  fewer 
than  12  different  tribes.  5.  The  Tartarian  nations,  who 
are  all  either  Mahometans  or  idolaters.  Tire  Mahome¬ 
tan  Tartars,  commonly  called  by  the  Ruffians  <Tartarey 
dwell  in  Kazane,  and  the  places  adjacent;  at  Kefimov; 
at  Oufe,  in  the  government  of  Parma  ;  at  Tomfk  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  are  in  general  a  fober,  indiiilri- 
ous,  cleanly,  and  generous  people.  The  other  Tartars 
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He  cuts  inhabit  different  parts  of  Siberia,  and  are  intermixed 
with  {l ill  different  races,  called  after  the  towns,  rivers,  and 
other  places  to  which  their  habitations  are  neareft. — 

They  are,  as  we  have  Paid,  idolaters,  and  governed  by 
fhamens.  (See  Shamen.)  Befides  thefe,  there  are  in 
the  Ruffian  dominions  the  Nagay  Tartars  5  the  Crim- 
Tartars,  inhabiting  the  Crimea,  who,  together  with  the 
land  belonging  to  them,  came  under  the  fubje&ion  of 
Ruffia  in  1783;  the  Mefcheraki ;  the  Bafhkirs  ;  the 
Kirghiflzi  or  Kirghis-kaifaks  ;  theYakouti;  and  the 
white  Kalmuks.  6.  The  Caucafian  nations,  which  are 
fix  in  number,  and  are  each  iubdivided  into  many  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes,  of  which  it  is  probable  that  few  of  onr 
readers  have  ever  heard  the  names,  except  of  the  Circai- 
fians,  who  live  in  different  fettlements  bordering  on  the 
river  Kubane.  7.  The  Samoyeds  or  Samoeds,  com¬ 
prehending  the  Oftiacks*.  Thefe  inhabit  the  northern-  *See  Q% 
moll  part  of  Ruffia,  along  the  coali  of  the  Icy  fea.—  acku  4 
8. .The  Mungalian  nations,  comprehending  the  original 
Mungals,  who  are  chiefly.difperfed  in  the  deferts  of 
Gobey  ;  the  Bonrati,  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Bai¬ 
kal,  and  other  places  in  the  government  of  Irkoutf* ; 
and  the  lvalmuks,  confiding  of  four  different  tribes.— 

All  thefe  hordes  fpeak  the  Mungalian  language,  obferve 
the  religion  of  Lama  and  the  Kalmuks  live  in  large 
tents.  9.  The  Tongoofi,  a  very  populous  tribe,  dif- 
perfed  from  the  river  Eniffey  as  far  as  the  fea  of  Ok- 
liotfk,  and  from  the  Penjinikaya  Gooba  beyond  the 
Chinefe  frontier.  They  are  all  idolaters,  and  live  by 
hunting  and  fifhing.  10.  The  Kamtchadels.  1 1.  The 
Koriaki.  12.  The  Kouriltzi.  Of  thefe  three  nations 
we  have  given  fome  account  under  the  article  Kamt- 
schatk  A.  1 3.  The  Aleonti,  who  dwell  in  the  iflands  be¬ 
tween  Siberia  and  America,  and  very  much  reiemblc 
the  Esquimaux  and  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland.—— 

They  live  in  large  huts,  and  feem  to  be  idolaters.-— 

14.  The  Arintzi,  a  very  numerous  people  fcattered  in 
the  government  of  Kolhivane.  15.  The  Yukaghiri, 
who  are  difperfed  on  the  coafls  of  the  Glacial  fea,  about 
the  rivers  V  ana,  Kolhima,  and  Lena,  and  as  fai  as  the 
fource  of  the  A  nadir.  1  6.  Fhe  T.  chouktchi,  who  oc¬ 
cupy  the  north-eaftern  part  of  Siberia,  between  the  ri¬ 
vers  Kolhima  and  Anadir.  Befides  thefe  iixteen  diffe¬ 
rent  nations,  there  are  fcattered  through  the  Ruffian 
empire  vaff  numbers  of  Bnckhanan  d.  artars,  lei  fians, 
Georgians,  Indians,  Greeks,  Servians,  Albanians, 
Bulgarians,  Moldavians,  Valekians,  Armenians,  and 

Jews.  . 

The  empire  of  Ruffia  is  fo  widely  extended,  that ; 
notwithftanding  the  number  of  nations  which  it  com¬ 
prehends,  it  muff  be  confidered  as  by  no  means  popu¬ 
lous.  At  the  lafl  revifion  it  was  found  to  contain  26 
millions  of  fouls  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  no¬ 
bility,  clergy,  land  as  well  as  fea  forces,  different  offi¬ 
cers,  fervants  belonging  to.  the  court,  perfons  employed 
under  government  in  civil  and  other  offices-;  the  flu- 
dents  of  different  univerfities,  academies,  feminaries, 
and  other  fchools  ;  hofpitals  of  different  denominations 
likewife  all  the  irregular  troops,  the  roving  hordes  ot 
different  tribes,  foreigners  aad  colonifls,  or  fettlers  of 
different  nations  — are  not  included  in  the  above-mention¬ 
ed  number ;  blit  with  the  addition  of  all  thefe,  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Ruffia,  of  both  fexes,  may  be  fuppofed  to 
come  near  to  28  millions.  _  . 
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To  fuch  a  vail  variety  of  people,  nations,  and  lan¬ 
guages,  it  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  no  general  charac¬ 
ter  can  with  truth  be  applied.  The  native  Ruffians  are 
ftigmatifed  by  their  neighbours  as  ignorant  and  brutal, 
totally  refigned  to  floth,  and  addicted  to  drunkennefs, 
even  in  the  moll  beaftly  excefs  ;  nay,  they  are  accufed 
of  being  arbitrary,  perfidious,  inhuman,  and  deftitute 
of  every  focial  virtue.  There  is  not  a  phrafe  in  their 
language  analogous  to  ours,  “  the  manners  or  the  fen- 
timents  of  a  gentleman  nor  does  gentleman  with  them 
exprefs  any  thing  moral.  Indeed  they  have  no  fuch 
diftin&ion.  Cunning  is  profejfed  and  gloried  in  by  all  ; 
and  the  nobleman  whom  you  detedl  telling  a  lie  is  vex¬ 
ed,  but  not  in  the  leaf!  afhamed.  In  the  whole  regie - 
merit  of  the  marine  by  Peter  the  Great,  there  is  not 
one  word  addreffed  to  the  honour,  or  even  to  the  probi¬ 
ty,  of  his  officers.  Hopes  of  reward,  and  the  conilant 
fear  of  detection  and  punifhment,  are  the  only  motives 
touched  on.  In  every  {hip  of  war,  and  in  every  regi¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  fifcal  or  authorized  fpy,  a  man  of  re- 
fpe&able  rank,  whofe  letters  muft  not  be  opened  but 
at  the  rifle  of  the  great  knout  (fee  Knout)  ;  and 
he  is  required  by  exprefs  ftatute  to  give  monthly  re¬ 
ports  of  the  behaviour  of  the  officers  and  privates. 

Such  regulations  we  cannot  think  well  adapted  to  im¬ 
prove  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  yet  we  believe  they 
have  been  improved  by  the  care,  affiduity,  and  exam¬ 
ple  of  fome  of  their  late  fovereigns.  Certain  it  is, 
the  vice  of  drunkennefs  was  fo  univerfally  prevalent 
among  them,  that  Peter  I.  was  obliged  to  r-eftrain  it 
by  very  fevers  edidls,  which,  however,  have  not  pro¬ 
duced  much  effeft.  They  numbered  in  the  city  of 
Mofcow  no  fewer  than  4000  brandy-fhops,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  ufed  to  fot  away  their  time  in  drinking 
flrong  liquors  and  fmoking  tobacco.  This  laft  practice 
became  fo  dangerous,  among  perfons  in  the  moft  beaftly 
ftate  of*intoxication,  that  a  very  fevere  law  was  found 
necefiary  to  prevent  the  pernicious  confeqnences,  other- 
wife  the  whole  city  might  have  been  confumed  by  con¬ 
flagrations.  The  nobility  were  heretofore  very  powerful, 
each  commanding  a  great  number  of  vaflals,  whom 
they  ruled  with  the  moft  defpotic  and  barbarous  au¬ 
thority:  but  their  pofTeffions  have  been  gradually  circum- 
feribed,  and  their  power  transferred  in  a  great  meafure 
I  8  to  the  czar,  on  whom  they  are  now  wholly  dependent, 
tfintfions At  prefent  there  is  no  other  degree  of  the  nobility^but 
3  auk.  that  of  the  boyars  :  thefe  are  admitted  to  the  council, 
and  from  among  them  the  waivodes,  governors,  and  other 
great  officers,  are  nominated,  and  their  ranks  with  re- 
fpedl  to  each  other  are  regulated  by  the  importance  of 
their  refpeclive  offices. 

Alexis,  who  introduced  this  order  of  precedency,  ab¬ 
horred  the  perfonal  abafement  of  the  inferior  claffe9  to 
their  fuperiors,  which  he  would  not  accept  of  when  ex¬ 
hibited  to  himfelf ;  and  it  may  appear  furp riling  that 
Peter,  who  defpifed  mere  ceremonials,  fhould  have  en¬ 
couraged  every  extravagance  of  this  kind.  In  a  few 
years  of  his  reign,  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  defigna- 
tion  and  addrefs  which  his  father  had  encouraged  w as 
forgotten,  and  the  cumberfome  and  almoft  ineffable  titles 
which  difgrace  the  little  courts  of  Germany  were  crowd¬ 
ed  into  the  language  of  Ruffia.^  He  enjoined  the  lowefl 
order  of  gentlemen  to  be  addreffed  by  the  phrafe, 
your  rfpeftable  birth  ;  the  next  rank,  by  your  high  good 


birth  ;  the  third,  your  excellence  ;  the  fourth,  your  Ruffi*. 
high  excellence  ;  then  came  your  brilliancy  and  high 
brilliancy .  Highnefs  and  majefly  were  referved  for  the 
great  duke  and  the  czar. 

Thefe  titles  and  modes  of  addrefs  were  ordered  with 
all  the  regularity  of  the  manual  exercife  ;  and  the  mart 
who  fhould  omit  any  of  them  when  fpeaking  to  his  fu- 
perior  might  be  lawfully  beaten  by  the  offended  boyar. 

Before  this  period,  it  was  polite  and  courtly  to  fpeak 
to  every  man,  even  the  heir  apparent,  by  adding  his  fa¬ 
ther's  name  to  his  own  ;  and  to  the  great  duke,  Paul 
Petrovitz  was  perfectly  refpedlful,  or  a  tingle  word 
fignifying  dear  father ,  when  lie  was  not  named.  Tho* 
pompons  titles  were  unknown  among  them  before  the 
era  of  Peter,  the  fubordination  of  ranks  was  more  com¬ 
plete  than  in  any  other  European  nation  ;  hut  with  this 
iimplicitv  peculiar  to  them  and  the  Poles,  that  they  had 
but  three  ranks,  the  fovereign,  the  nobleffe  or  gentry, 
and  the  ferfs.  It  was  not  till  very  lately  that  the 
mercantile  rank  formed  any  diftin&ion  ;  and  that  diftinc- 
tion  is  no  more  than  the  freedom  of  the  perfon,  which 
was  formerly  a  transferable  commodity  belonging  to 
the  boyar.  Notwithflanding  this  fimplicity,  which  put 
all  gentlemen  on  a  level,  the  fubfeription  of  a  perfon 
holding  an  inferior  office  was  not  fervant,  but  Jlive;  and 
the  legal  word  for  a  petition  in  form  was  tchelobitii , 
which  figaifies,  “  a  heating  with  the  forehead,”  i.e.  lin¬ 
king  the  ground  with  the  forehead;  which  was  adiually 
done.  1  he  father  of  Alexis  abolifhed  the  practice  ; 
hut  at  this  day,  when  a  Ruffian  petitions  you,  he 
touches  his  forehead  with  his  finger  ;  and  if  he  be  very 
earn  eft,  lie  then  puts  his  finger  to  the  ground. 

The  Ruffian  nobles  formerly  wore  long  beards,  and 
long  robes  with  ftrait  fieeves  dangling  down  to  their 
ancles  :  their  collars  and  fiiirts  were  generally  wrought 
with  filk  of  different  colours  :  in  lieu  of  lints,  they*  co¬ 
vered  their  head3  with  furred  caps  ;  and,  inftcad  of 
{hops,  wore  red  or  yellow  leathern  bufkins.  The  drefs 
of  the  women  nearly  refembled  that  of  the  other  fex  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  their  garments  were  more 
loofe,  their  caps  fantaftical,  and  their  fhift-fleeves  three 
or  four  ells  in  length,  gathered  up  in  folds  from  the 
fhoulder  to  the  fore-arm.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
French  fafhions  prevail  among  the  better  fort  through¬ 
out  all  Mufcovy. 

The  common  people  are  generally  tall,  healthy,  and  Manners 
robuft,  patient  of  cold  and  hunger,  inured  to  hard- and  cuf. 
fhips,  and  remarkably  capable  of  bearing  the  moft  fud-tons** 
den  tranfition  from  the  extremes  of  hot  or  cold  wea¬ 
ther.  Nothing  is  more  cuftomary  than  to  fee  a  Ruf¬ 
fian,  who  is  over-heated  and  fweating  at  every  pore, 
tf  rip  himfelf  naked,  and  plunge  into  a  river  ;  nay,  when 
their  pores  are  all  opened  in  the  hot  bath,  to  which 
they  have  daily  recoarfe,  they  either  pra&ife  this  im- 
meifion,  or  fubjedt  themfelves  to  a  difeharge  of  fome 
pailfuls  of  cold  wrater.  This  is  the  cuflom  of  both  men 
and  women,  who  enter  the  baths  promifcuoufly,  and 
appear  naked  to  each  other,  without  fcruple  or  hefitation, 

A  Ruffian  will  fublift  for  many  days  upon  a  little 
oatmeal  and  water,  and  even  raw  roots :  an  onion  is 
a  regale  ;  but  the  food  they  generally  ufe  in  their  jour¬ 
neys  is  a  kind  of  rye-bread,  cut  into  fmall  fquare  pieces, 
and  dried  again  in  the  oven  :  thefe,  -when  they’*  are 
hungry,  they  foak  in  water,  and  eat  as  a  very  com- 
4  C  z  fort  able 
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Portable  repafl.  Both  fexes  are  remarkably  healthy 
and  robuft,  and  accuflom  themfelves  to  deep  every  day 
after  dinner. 

The  Ruffian  women  are  remarkably  fair,  comely, 
ftrong,  and  well-fhaped,  obedient  to  their  lordly  huf- 
bands,  and  patient  under  difcipline  :  they  are  even  faid 
to  be  fond  of  correction,  which  they  confider  as  an  in¬ 
fallible  mark  of  their  hufband’s  conjugal  affection  ;  and 
they  pout  and  pine  if  it  be  with-licld,  as  if  they  thought 
themfelves  treated  with  contempt  and  difregard.  Of 
this  negleCt,  however,  they  have  very  little  caufe  to 
complain  ;  the  Ruffian  hufband  being  very  well  difpo- 
fed,  by  nature  and  inebriation,  to  exert  his  arbitrary 
power.  Some  writers  obferve,  that,  on  the  wedding- 
day,  the  bride  prefents  the  bridegroom  with  a  whip  of 
her  own  making,  in  token  of  fubmiflion  ;  and  this  he 
fails  not  to  employ  as  the  inftrument  of  his  authority. 
Very  little  ceremony  is  here  ufed  in  match-making, 
which  is  the  work  of  the  parents.  Perhaps  the  bride¬ 
groom  never  fees  the  woman  till  he  is  joined  to  her  for 
life.  The  marriage  being  propofed  and  agreed  to,  the 
lady  is  examined,  ftark  naked,  by  a  certain  number  of 
her  female  relations  ;  and  if  they  find  any  bodily  defeCI, 
they  endeavour  to  cure  it  by  their  own  {kill  and  expe¬ 
rience.  The  bride,  on  her  wedding-day,  is  crowned 
with  a  garland  of  wormwood,  implying  the  bitternefs 
that  often  attends  the  married  {late.  When  the  priefl  has 
tied  the  nuptial  knot  at  the  altar,  his  clerk  or  fexton 
throws  upon  her  head  a  handful  of  hops,  wifhing  that  file 
may  prove  as  fruitful  as  the  plant  thus  fcattered.  She  is 
mufHed  up,  and  led  home  by  a  certain  number  of  old 
women,  the  parifh-priefi  carrying  the  crofs  before;  while 
one  of  his  fubal terns,  in  a  rough  goat-fkin,  prays  all  the 
way  that  fhe  may  bear  as  many  children  as  there  are 
hairs  on  his  garment.  The  new-married  couple,  being 
feared  at  table,  are  prefented  with  bread  and  fait ;  and 
a  chorus  of  boys  and  girls  fing  the  epithalamium,  which 
is  always  grofsly  obfeene.  This  ceremony  being  per¬ 
formed,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  conduced  to 
their  own  chamber  by  an  old  woman,  who  exhorts  the 
wife  to  obey  her  hufband,  and  retires.  1  hen  the 
bridegroom  defires  the  lady  to  pull  off  one  of  his  bu- 
fkins,  giving  her  to  underfland,  that  in  one  of  them 
is  contained  a  whip,  and  in  the  other  a  jewel  or  a 
purfe  of  money.  She  takes  her  choice  ;  and  if  fhe 
finds  the,  purfe,  interprets  it  into  a  good  omen  ;  where¬ 
as  fhould  flic  light  oil  the  whip,  fhe  conflrues  it  into 
an  unhappy  prefage,  and  inflantly  receives  a  lafh  as  a 
fpecimen  of  what  file  has  to  expeCt.  After  they  have 
remained  two  hours  together,  they  are  interrupted  by 
a  deputation  of  old  women,  who  come  to  fearch  for 
the  figns  of  her  virginity  :  if  thefe  are  apparent,  the 
young  lady  ties  up  her  hair,  which  before  confumma- 
tion  hung  k>ofe  over  her  fiioulders,  and  vifits  her  mo¬ 
ther,  of  whom  file  demands  the  marriage  portion.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  that  the  Mufcovite  hufbands  are 
barbarous  even  to  a  proverb  ;  they  not  only  adminifler 
frequent  and  fevere  correction  to  their  wives,  but  fome- 
times  even  torture  them  to  death,  without  being  fub- 
jeCl  to  any  punifhment  for  the  murder. 

The  canon  law  of  Mufcovy  forbids  the  conjugal 
commerce  on  Mondays,  Wednefdays,  and  Fridays;  and 
whoever  tranfgreffes  this  law,  muft  bathe  himfelf  before 
he  enters  the  church-porch.  He  that  marries  a  fecond 
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wife,  the  firft  being  alive,  is  not  admitted  farther  than  Ruffia. 
the  church-door ;  and  if  any  man  efpoufes  a  third,  he 
is  excommunicated  :  fo  that  though  bigamy  is  tolera¬ 
ted,  they  neverthelefs  count  it  infamous.  If  a  woman 
is  barren,  the  hufband  generally  perfuades  her  to  retire 
into  a  convent ;  if  fair  means  will  not  fucceed,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  whip  her  into  condefceiilion.  When  the 
czar,  or  emperor,  has  an  inclination  for  a  wife,  the 
moft  beautiful  maidens  of  the  empire  are  prefented  to 
him  for  his  choice. 

The  education  of  the  czarovltz,  or  prince  royal,  is 
intruded  to  the  care  of  a  few  perfons,  by  whom  he  is 
ftriCtly  kept  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  until  he  hath 
attained  the  15  th  year  of  his  age  :  then  he  is  publicly 
expofed  in  the  market-place,  that  the  people,  by  view¬ 
ing  him  attentively,  may  remember  his  perfon,  in  order 
to  ascertain  his  identity ;  for  they  have  more  than  once 
been  deceived  by  impotlors. 

Such  is  the  flavery  in  which  the  Mufcovites  of  both  Authority  1 
fexes  are  kept  by  their  parents,  their  patrons,  and  the  Par£n.ts 
emperor,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  difpute  any  childreil"  ^ 
match  that  may  be  provided  for  them  by  thefe  direc¬ 
tors,  however  difagreeable  or  odious  it  may  be.  Of¬ 
ficers  of  the  greatefl  rank  in  the  army,  both  natives 
and  foreigners,  have  been  faddled  with  wives  by  the 
fovereign  in  this  arbitrary  manner.  A  great  general 
fome  time  ago  deceafed,  who  was  a  native  of  Britain, 
having  been  prefled  by  the  late  czarina  to  wed  one  of 
her  ladies,  faved  himfelf  from  a  very  difagreeable  mar¬ 
riage,  by  pretending  his  conflitution  was  fo  unfound, 
that  the  lady  would  be  irreparably  injured  by  his  com- 

ia,  the  authority  of  parents  over  their  chil¬ 
dren  is  almoll  as  great  as  it  wras  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  ivS  often  exercifed  with  equal  feverity.  Should 
a  father,  in  punifhing  his  fon  for  a  fault,  be  the  immedi¬ 
ate  caufc  of  his  death,  he  could  not  be  called  to  account 
for  his  conduCt ;  he  would  have  done  nothing  but  what 
the  law  authorized  him  to  do.  Nor  does  this  legal  tyranny 
ceafe  writh  the  minority  of  children  ;  it  continues  while 
they  remain  in  their  father’s  family,  and  is  often  exert¬ 
ed  in  the  mofl  indecent  manner.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
even  in  St  Peterfburgh,  to  fee  a  lady  of  the  highefl 
rank,  and  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  youthful  beau¬ 
ty,  Handing  in  the  court-yard  wfith  her  back  bare,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  whip  of  her  father’s  fervants.  'And  fo  1  1 

little  difgrace  is  attached  to  this  punifhment,  that  the 
fame  lady  will  fit  down  at  table  with  her  father  and  his  '  1  \ 

gutfls  immediately  after  fhe  has  fuffered  her  flogging, 
provided  its  feverity  has  not  confined  her  to  bed. 

The  Mufcovites  are  fond  of  the  bagpipe,  and  have  Yiufic^nJ 
a  kind  of  violin,  with  a  large  belly  like  that  of  a  lute  :  dancing, 
but  their  mufic  is  very  barbarous  and  defective.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  there  are  public  fchools,  in  wrhich  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  regularly  taught  to  fing.  The  very  beggars 
afk  alms  in  a  whining  cadence,  and  ridiculous  fort  of 
recitative.  A  Rufiiau  ambaffador  at  the  Hague,  ha¬ 
ving  been  regaled  with  the  befl  concert  of  vocal  and 
inflrumental  mufic  that  could  be  procured,  was  afked 
how  he  liked  the  entertainment  ?  he  replied,  “  Perfect¬ 
ly  well  :  the  beggars  in  my  country  fing  juft  in  the  fame 
manner.”  The  warlike  mufic  of  the  Ruffians  confifts  ! 

in  kettle-drums  and  trumpets:  they  likewfife  ufe  hunt¬ 
ing  horns  :  but  they  are  not  at  all  expert  in  the  per-. 
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jflia.  formance.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Ruffians  think  it 
v~  beneath  than  to  dance,  and  that  they  call  in  their  Po- 
lifh  or  Tartarian  flaves  to  divert  them  with  this  exer- 
cife  in  their  hours  of  diffipation.  Such  may  have  been 
the  cafe  formerly,  or  may  be  fo  now,  in  the  diftant  and 
moil  barbarous  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  but  at  St  Pe- 
terfburgli  dancing  is  at  prefent  much  relifhed,  and  a 
minuet  is  nowhere  fo  gracefully  performed  in  Europe 
as  by  the  fafhionable  people  in  that  metropolis. 

We  have  elfewhere  obfcrved,  that  the  Ruffian  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  dialed  of  the  vSclavonic,  and  the  purefl  per¬ 
haps  that  is  now  anywhere  to  be  found  (fee  Philolo¬ 
gy,  Sed.  ix.  §  3.)  ;  but  they  have  nothing  ancient 
written  in  it,  except  a  tranllation  of  Chryfoftom’s  Of¬ 
fices  for  Eafter,  which  are  at  this  day  good  Ruffian,, 
and  intelligible  to  every  boor,  though  certainly  not  lefs 
than  800  years  old.  There  is  no  Ruffian  poetry 
which  there  is  reafon  to  believe  200  years  old ;  and  the 
oldeit  tranllation  of  the  Sciiptures  into  that  language 
is  but  a  late  thing,  and  come  to  them  from  Koningf- 
berg.  Science  has  made  but  a  very  fmail  progrefs 
u  lattice  among  them;  and  the  reputation  of  the  imperial  aca¬ 
demy  at  St  Peteifburgh  has  been  hitherto  fupportedby 
the  exertions  of  foreigners.  For  antiquarian  refearcli 
they  have  as  little  relifh  as  for  fcientific  inveiligation. 
Every  thing,  to  pleafe,  mull  be  new  ;  and  the  only  elu¬ 
cidations  which  we  have  of  their  antiquities  are  the 
performances  of  Germans  and  other  foreigners,  fuch  as 
profelTors  Bayer,  Muller,  and  Gmelin.  One  native  has 
indeed  Ihown  fome  defire  to  recover  and  preferve  what 
he  can  of  their  moll  ancient  poetry  ;  but  in  his  refearch- 
es,  he  feems  more  indebted  to  an  exquifitely  nice  ear 
than  to  any  erudition.  Erudition  indeed  they  hold  in 
the  moll  fovereign  contempt.  No  gentleman  is  ever 
taught  Latin  or  Greek  ;  and  were  a  Ruffian  llranger 
in  company  to  give  any  hint  of  his  poffeffing  fuch 
knowledge,  every  man  with  a  fword  would  draw  away 
Ills  chair,  and  fet  him  down  for  a  charity-boy.  Peter 
the  Great  and  the  prefent  emprefs  have  done  what  fove- 
reigns  could  do  to  difpel  thefe  clouds  of  ignorance, 
by  inllituting  fchools  and  colleges,  and  giving  the  ma¬ 
ilers  and  profeffors  military  rank  ;  but  all  in  vain.  One 
of  the  mod  accomplilhed  fcholars  of  the  age,  after  ha¬ 
ving  made  himfelf  extremely  agreeable  to  a  company  of 
ladies,  by  means  of  bis  taile  in  mulic,  and  a  fword  at 
his  fide,  was  inflantly  deferred  by  them  upon  fome  per¬ 
iods  whifpering  through  the  room  that  he  was  a  man 
of  learning  ;  and  before  his  fair  companions  would  be 
reconciled  to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  pretend  that  he 
was  a  lieutenant  colonel,  totally  illiterate. 

The  two  firfl  fentences  of  Prince  SlitcherbatofPs 
dedication  of  his  Hillory  of  Ruffia,  which  was  printed 
in  three  volumes  4to,  in  1770,  afford  an  admirable 
fpecimen  of  Ruffian  literature.  “  The  hiftory  of  the 
human  nnderflanding  (fays  this  dedicator)  affures  us, 
that  everywhere  the  fciences  have  followed  the  progrefs 
of  the  profperity  and  the  ftrength  of  kingdoms.  When 
the  Grecian  arms  had  overthrown  the  greatefl  monar¬ 
chy  then  in  the  world,  when  they  had  the  famous  gene¬ 
rals.  Mil  tiades,  Theniiftoeles,  Anilides,  Conon,  and  Al- 


cibiades,  at  the  fame  time  flourillied  among  them  Ana¬ 
ximander,  Anaxagoras,  Archytas,  Socrates,  and  Plato. 
And  when  Augullus  had  conquered  the  world,  and  had 
fhut  the  gates  ofthe  temple  of  Janus,  and  theproud  Romans, 
under  his  happy  government,  cheerfully  obeyed  his  com. 


mands,  then  did  Titus  Livius,  Thucydides,  Virgil,  and  Ruffi*. 
Horace,  adorn  his  court,  and  celebrate  his  glory.” — A 
paffage  fo  replete  as  this  with  blunders  and  anachro- 
nifms  it  would  furely  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other 
author.  105 

The  Ruffians  were  converted  to  the  Chrillian  reli-Re%10& 
gion  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  century,  as 
has  been  already  related.  Since  that  period  they  have 
confeffed  the  articles  of  the  Greek  church,  mingled 
with  certain  fuperflitious  ceremonies  of  their  own. 

They  do  not  believe  in  the  pope’s  infallibility  or  fupre- 
macy,  or  even  hold  communion  with  the  fee  of  Rome : 
they  ufe  auricular  confeffion,  communicate  in  both  kinds, 
adopt  the  Athanafian  creed,  and  adhere  to  the  ellablifhed 
liturgy  of  St  Bafil.  They  worfhip  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  other  faints  ;  and  pay  their  adorations  to  croffes 
and  relics.  They  obferve  four  great  falls  in  the  year, 
during  which  they  neither  taile  filh,  flelh,  nor  any  ani¬ 
mal  produdion  :  they  will  not  drink  after  a  mail  who 
has  eaten  flelh,  nor  ufe  a  knife  that  has  cut  meat  in 
lefs  than  24  hours  after  it  has  been  ufed ;  nor  will  they, 
even  though  their  health  is  at  flake,  touch  any  thing 
in  which  hartlliorn  or  any  animal  fubffance  has  been 
infnfed.  While  this  kind  of  Lent  continues,  theyfub- 
fill  upon  cabbage,  cucumbers,  and  rye-bread,  drink¬ 
ing  nothing  ftronger  than  a  fort  of  fmail  beer  called 
quajjt f .  They  likewife  fad  every  Wednefday  and  Fri-,  p  r  t 
day.  Their  common  penance  is  to  abftain  from  every  “  J 
fpecies  of  food  and  drink,  but  bread,  fait,  cucumbers,- 
and  water.  They  are  ordered  to  bend  their  bodies, 
and  continue  in  that  painful  pollure,  and  between  whiles 
to  llrike  their  head  againll  an  image. 

The  Muscovites  at  all  times  rejed  as  impure,  horfe- 
flefh,  elk,  veal,  hare,  rabbit,  afs’s  milk,  mare’s  milk,  and 
Venice-treacle,  becaufe  the  della  of  vipers  is  an  ingre¬ 
dient  ;  alfo  every  thing  that  contains  even  the  fmalleft 
quantity  of  mulk,  civet,  and  callor  :  yet  they  have  no 
averfion  to  fwine’s  fkfii-;  on  the  contrary,  the  country 
produces  excellent  bacon.  They  celebrate  1 5  grand 
feftivals  in  the  year.  On  Palm-funday  there  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  proceffion,  at  which  the  czar  affills  in  perfon 
and  on  foot.  He  is  apparelled  in  cloth  of  gold ;  his 
train  is  borne  up  by  the  prime  of  the  nobility,  and  he 
is  attended  by  his  whole  court.  He  is  immediately 
preceded  by  the  officers  of  his  houfehoid,  one  of  whom 
carries  his  handkerchief  on  his  arm,  lying  upon  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  richell  embroidery.  He  halts  at  a  fort  of 
platform  of  free-llone,  where,  turning  to  the  eall,  and 
bending  his  body  almoll  double,  he  pronounces  a  fhort 
prayer  :  then  he  proceeds  to  the  church  of  Jerufalem, 
where  he  renews  his  devotion.  This  exercife  being 
performed,  he  returns  to  his  palace,  the  bridle  of  the 
patriarch’s  horfe  reiling  upon  his  arm.  The  horfe’s , 
head  being  covered  with  white  linen,  is  held  by  fome 
nobleman  ;  while  the  patriarch,  fitting  fidewife,  and 
holding  a  crofs  in  his  hand,  dillributes  benedictions  as 
he  moves  along.;  on  his  head  he  wears  a  cap  edged  with 
ermin,  adorned  with  loops  and  buttons  of  gold  and 
precious  ftones  :  before  him  are  difplayed  banners  of 
confecrated  fluff,  in  a  variety  of  colours.  Above  500 
priefts  walk  in  the  proceffion  ;  thofe  who  are  near  the 
patriarch  bearing  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  richly 
ornamented  with  gold,  jewels,  and  pearls,  together 
with  croffes,  relics,  and  religious  books,  including  a  , 

copy  cf  the  Gofpels;  which*  they  reckon  to  be  of  in- 

cilixaablc- 
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flluffie.  eftimable  value.  In  the  midft  of  this  proceffion  is 
borne  a  triumphal  arch  *,  and  on  the  top  an  apple -tree 
covered  with  fruit,  which  feveral  little  boys  inclofed 
in  the  machine  endeavour  to  gather.  The  lawyers  and 
laity  carry  branches  of  willow;  the  guards  and  the  fpec- 
tators  proftrate  themfelves  on  the  ground  while  the 
proceffion  halts  ;  and  after  the  ceremony,  the  patriarch 
prefents  a  purfe  of  ioo  rubles  to  the  czar,  who  per¬ 
haps  invites  him  to  dine  at  his  table.  During  the  fea- 
fon  of  Ealler,  the  whole  empire  is  filled  with  mirth  and 
rejoicing  :  which,  however,  never  fails  to  degenerate 
into  heat  and  debauchery ;  even  the  ladies  may  indulge 
themfelves  with  ftrong  liquors  to  intoxication  without 
fcandal.  When  a  lady  fends  to  inquire  concerning  the 
health  of  her  guefts  whom  flic  entertained  over- night, 
the  ufual  reply  is,  u  I  thank  your  miftrefs  for  her 
good  cheer  ;  by  my  troth,  I  was  fo  merry  that  I  don’t 
remember  how  I  got  home.” 

During  thtfe  carnivals,  a  great  number  of  people,  in 
reeling  home  drunk,  fall  down  and  perifh  among  the 
fnow.  It  is  even  dangerous  to  relieve  a  perfon  thus 
overtaken  ;  for,  fhould  he  die,  the  perfon  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  affift  him  is  called  before  the  judge,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  pays  dear  for  his  chanty. 

The  Mufcovite  priefts  ufe  exorcifms  at  the  admini- 
ftration  of  baptifm.  They  plunge  the  child  three  times 
over  head  and  ears  in  water,  and  give  it  the  facrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  one  fpecies,  until  it  hath  attained 
the  age  of  feven;  after  which  the  child  is  indulged  with 
it  in  both  kinds.  They  like  wife  adminifter  the  facrament 
to  dying  perfons,  together  with  extreme  un&ion  ;  and 
if  this  be  neglected,  the  body  is  denied  Chriftian  bu¬ 
rial.  Soon  as  the  perfon  expires,  the  body  is  depofi- 
ted  in  a  coffin,  with  a  lunchion  of  bread,  a  pair  of  fhoes, 
ibme  few  pieces  of  money,  and  a  certificate  figned  by 
the  parifh-prieft,  and  dire&ed  to  St  Nicholas,  who  is 
one  of  their  great  patrons.  They  likewife  hold  St 
Andrew  in  great  veneration,  and  ridfculoufly  pretend 
they  were  converted  by  him  to  Chriftianity.  But  next 
to  St  Nicholas,  they  adore  St  Anthony  of  Padua,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  have  failed  upon  a  mill-ftone  through 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  and  over  the  lakes 
Ladoga  and  Onega,  as  far  as  NoVogorod.  Every  lioufe 
is  furnifhed  with  an  image  of  St  Nicholas,  carved  in  the 
molt  rude  and  fantaftic  manner  ;  and  when  it  becomes 
old  and  worm-eaten,  the  owner  either  throws  it  into 
the  river  with  a  few  pieces  of  coin,  faying,  “  Adieu, 
brother  or  returns  it  to  the  maker,  who  accommo¬ 
dates  him  with  a  new  image  for  a  proper  confide  ration. 
The  good  women  are  very  careful  in  adorning  their 
private  St  Nicholafes  with  rich  clothes  and  jewels ;  but 
on  any  emergency,  thefe  are  refumed,  and  the  faint 
left  as  naked  as  he  came  from  the  hand  of  the  car¬ 
penter. 

There  are  monafteries  in  Ruffia  $  but  neither  the 
monks  nor  the  nuns  are  fubje£l  to  fevere  reflricfions. 
The  friars  are  either  horfe.jockeys,  or  trade  in  hops, 
wheat,  and  other  commodities ;  the  fillers  are  at  liberty 
to  go  abroad  when  they  pleafe,  and  indulge  themfelves 
in  all  manner  of  freedoms. 

Heretofore  liberty  of  confcience  was  denied,  and 
every  convi&ed  heretic  was  committed  to  the  flames ; 
but  fmee  the  reign  of  Peter,  all  religions  and  fe&s  are 
tolerated  throughout  the  empire.  Roman  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Maho¬ 
metans,  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  refpeCtive  forms 


of  worfhip  ;  though  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty,  Ruffi*. 
and  by  dint  of  extraordinary  folicitation  from  different  T-* 
powers,  that  the  Romifh  religion  was  allowed.  Peter 
knowing  the  dangerous  tenets  of  a  religion  that  might 
fet  the  fpiritual  power  of  the  pope  at  variance  with  the 
temporal  power  of  the  emperor,  and  being  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  meddling  genius  of  its  profeffors, 
held  out  for  fome  time  againfl  the  interceffion  of  Her* 
many,  France,  and  Poland ;  and  though  at  length  he 
yielded  to  their  joint  intejpofition,  he  would  by  no  means 
fuffer  any  Jefuit  to  enter  his  dominions. 

The  government  of  Ruffia  is  mere  dcfpotifm.  Theo  .v  ra, 
whole  empire  is  ruled  by  the  arbitrary  will  and  plea-ment. 
fure  of  the  fovereigu,  who  is  ftyled  the  c%ar  or  tzar ,  a 
title  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Caefar.  Here¬ 
tofore  he  was  ftyled  grand  duke  of  Mufcovy  :  but  fince 
the  reign  of  Peter,  he  is  dignified  with  the  appellation 
of  emperor  of  Rufio  ;  and  the  prefent  fovereign  is  ftyled 
emprefs  of  all  the  Rufias.  The  emperor  is  abfolute 
lord,  not  only  of  all  the  eftates  in  the  empire,  but  alfo 
of  the  lives  of  his  fubje&s ;  the  greateft  noblemen 
call  themfelves  his  Jlaves>  and  execute  his  commands 
with  the  moil  implicit  obedience.  The  common  people 
revere  him  as  foinething  fupernatural ;  they  never  men¬ 
tion  his  name,  or  any  thing  immediately  belonging 
to  him,  without  marks  of  the  moil  profound  refpecd 
and  awiul  veneration.  A  man  afking  a  carpenter  at 
work  upon  one  of  the  czar’s  warehoufes,  what  the 
place  was  intended  for  ?  anfwered,  “  None  but  God  and 
the  czar  knows.” 

The  nobility  of  Ruffia  were  formerly  rich  and  power¬ 
ful,  and  ruled  defpottcally  over  their  inferiors  r  but  we 
have  feen  how  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great  contrived 
to  flrip  them  of  their  privileges,  and  they  are  now  ve¬ 
nal  dependants  on  the  court.  They  flill  retain  the  titles 
of  their  anceftors,  though  many  of  them  are  in  the  moil 
abjedl  poverty  and  contempt. 

All  the  peafants  in  the  empire  are  confidered  as  Im¬ 
mediate  (laves  belonging  to  the  czar,  to  the  boyars,  or 
to  the  monafteries.  The  value  of  eftates  is  computed, 
not  by  the  extent  or  quality  of  the  land,  but  from  the 
number  of  tliofe  peafants,  who  may  be  fold,  alienated, 
or  given  away,  at  the  pteafure  of  their  matters.  The 
number  of  thefe  linfbandmen,  whether  living  in  villages 
or  in  the  open  country,  being  known,  the  czar,  by  re¬ 
quiring  a  certain  proportion  of  each  lord  or  proprietor, 
can  raiie  300,000  men  in  iefs  than  40  days. 

The  adminiflration  is  managed  by  a  grand  council, 
called  dumnoy  boyaren ,  or  u  council  of  the  boyars,” 
who  are  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  and  a&  as  privy 
counsellors.  .  To  this  are  fubfervient  fix  inferior  cham¬ 
bers  and  courts  of  judicature,  provided  each  with  a 
prefident.  The  firft  regulates  every  thing  relating  to 
ambaffadors  and  foreign  negotiations ;  the  fecond  takes 
cognizance  of  military  affairs  ;  the  third  manages  the 
public  revenues  of  the  empire;  the  bufmefs  of  the  fourth 
is  to  encourage,  proteft,  and  improve  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  The  two  laft  hear  and  determine  in  all  caufes, 
whether  civil  or  criminal. 

Peter  divided  the  empire  into  the  eight  governments 
of  Mofcow,  Archangel,  Afoph,  Cafan,  Aftracan,  Chioff 
and  the  Ukraine,  Siberia,  Livonia,  comprehending 
Ingria,  Plefeow,  and  Novogorod,  Smolenfko,  and  Ve- 
ronitz.  The  governors  or  waivodes  were  vetted  with 
power  to  difpofe  of  all  employments  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  and  receive  the  revenues.  They  were  directed  to 
x  defray 
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]  fU.  id ray  all  expenccs  in  their  rcfpe&lve  governments,  and 
u  v~  fend  a  certain  yearly  fum  to  the  great  treafury.  In  a 
word,  they  enjoyed  abfolute  power  in  every  thing  but 
what  related  to  the  regular  troops,  which,  though  quar¬ 
tered  in  their  jurlfdidion,  were  neither  paid  nor  directed 
by  them,  but  received  their  orders  immediately  from  the 
07  czar  or  his  generals. 

A  In  1775  the  prefent  emprefs  made  a  complete  new- 

ti  °f  modelling  of  the  internal  government  in  a  form  of  great 
iimplieity  and  uniformity.  By  that  rcglement  fhe  di¬ 
vided  the  whole  empire  into  43  governments,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  placing  over  each,  or  where  they 
are  of  lefs  extent,  over  two  contiguous  governments,  a 
governor-general  with  very  confiderable  powers.  She 
Subdivided  each  government  into  provinces  and  diftn&s; 
and  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  juflice  ereded  in 
them  various  courts  of  law,  civil,  criminal,  and  com¬ 
mercial,  analogous  to  thofe  which  are  found  in 
other  countries.  She  eftahlifhed  likewife  in  every  go¬ 
vernment,  if  not  111  every  province,  a  tribunal  of  con- 
feience,  and  in  every  diilrid  a  chamber  for  the  pro- 
tedion  of  orphans.  Amidft  fo  many  wife  inftitutions  a 
chamber  for  the  adminiftration  of  her  imperial  raajef- 
fty’s  revenues  was  not  forgotten  to  be  eftablifhed  in 
each  government,  nor  a  tribunal  of  police  in  each  di- 
"  ftridl.  The  duty  of  the  governor-general,  who  is  not 
properly  a  judge,  but  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  is  to 
take  care  that  the  various  tribunals  in  his  government 
difeharge  their  refpedive  duties,  to  proted  the  oppref- 
fed,  to  enforce  the  adminiftration  of  the  laws  ;  and  when 
any  tribunal  (hall  appear  to  have  pronounced  an  irre¬ 
gular  fentence,  to  flop  the  execution  till  he  make  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  fenate  and  receive  her  majefty  Ta  orders  :  It 
is  his  bufinefs  likewife  to  fee  that  the  taxes  be  regu¬ 
larly  paid  ;  and,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  that 
the  proper  number  of  troops  be  kept  up,  and  that  they 
be  attentive  to  their  duty.  ... 

This  reglement  contains  other  inftitutions,  as  well 
as  many  diredions  for  the  conduding  of  law- fuits  in 
the  different  courts,  and  the  adminiftration  of  jnftice, 
which  do  her  majefty  the  higlieft  honour  but  the  ge¬ 
neral  want  of  morals,  and  what  we  call  a  fenfe  of  honour, 
in  every  order  of  men  through  this  vail  empire,  muft 
make  the  wifeft  regulations  of  little  avail.  Rufiia  is 
peihaps  the  only  nation  in  Europe  where  the  law  is 
not  an  incorporated  profefiion.  I  here  are  no  femma- 
ries  where  a  practitioner  muft  he  educated.  Any  man 
who  will  pay  the  fees  of  office  may  become  an  attorney, 
and  any  man  who  can  find  a  client  may  plead  at  the 
bar.  The  judges  are  not  more  learned  than,  the  plead¬ 
ers.  They  are  not  fitted  for  their  offices  by  any  kind 
of  education  ;  nor  are  they  neceflarily  chofen  from  thofe 
who  have  frequented  courts  and  been  in  the  pra&ice  of 
pleading.  A  general,  from  a  fuccefsful  or  an  equivocal 
campaign,  may  be  inftantly  fet  at  the  lieaa  of  a-  court 
•f  juflice ;  and  in  the  abfencc  of  the  imperial  court* 
from  St  Peterfbiirgh,  the  commanding  officer  in  that 
city,  whoever  he  may  be,  prefides  ex  qjficio  in  the  high 
court  of  juftice.  The  other  courts  generally  change 
their  prefidents  every  year.  Many  inconveniences  mult 
arife  from  this  fingular  conftitution  but  fewer,  per¬ 
haps,  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  appointment 
to  fo  many  interior  governments  makes  the  Ruffian*  no¬ 
bility  acquainted  with  the  grofs  of  the  ordinary  bufi¬ 
nefs  of  law-courts ;  and  a  ftatute  or  imperial  edid  is 
law  in  every  cafe*  The  great  obftacles  to  the  aduu- 
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liiftration  of  jnftice  are  the  contrariety  of  the  laws  and  R  iTia>  i 
the  venality  of  the  judges.  From  inferior  to  fuperior 
courts  there  are  two  appeals;  and  in  a  great  proportion 
of  the  caufes  the  reverial  of  the  fentence  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  court  fubjeds  its  judges  to  a  heavy  fine,  unlefs  they 
can  produce  an  edid  in  full  point  in  fupport  of  their 
decilion.  This  indeed  they  feldom  find  any  difficulty 
to  do  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  cafe  fo  fimple  but  that 
edids  may  be  found  dear  and  preeife  for  both  parties ; 
and  therefore  the  judges,  feniible  of  their  fafety,  are 
very  feldom  incorruptible.  To  the  principle  of  honour, 
which  often  guides  the  condud  of  judges  in  other  na¬ 
tions,  they  are  fuch  abfolute  flrangtrs,  that  an  officer 
has  been  feen  fitting  in  Hate  and  diftribiiting  juflice 
from  a  bench  to  which  lie  was  chained  by  an  iron  col¬ 
lar  round  his  neck,  for  having  the  day  before  been  de¬ 
tected  in  conniving  at  fmuggling.  This  man  deemed 
not  to  be  afhamed  of  the  crime,,  nor  did  any  one  avoid 
his  company  in  the  evening. 

Few  crimes  are  capital  in  Rnffia  t  murder  may  be 
atoned  by  paying  a  fum  of  money  ;  nay,  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate  takes  no  cognizance  of  murder,  without  ha- 
ving  previoufly  received  information  at  the  fuit  of  fome 
individuals.  Criminals  were  punifhed  with  torture  an d 
the  mofl  cruel  deaths  till  the  reign  of  tlie  illuflrious 
Catharine  I.  when  a  more  merciful  fyflem  took  place, 
and  which  the  prefent  emprefs  has  fince  confirmed  by 
law.  See  the  articles  Catharine  1.  of  Rujfm ,  and 
Liz  abet  h  Petrowna.  I0g. 

We  have  already  mentioned’ the  traffic  of  the  Ruf-  'pradc  ancf 
fians  with  the  different  nations  both  of  Alia  and  Eu-  revenue, 
rope,  and  fpecified  iron,  as  one  of  the  articles  which 
they1'  export.  We  may  here  add,  that  in  179 2  there 
were  in  the  government  of  Farina  alone,  which  lies  in 
the  northern  divifion  of  the  empire,  88  copper  and 
iron  works  belonging  to  the  government  and  pri¬ 
vate  perfons,  and  three  gold  works.  Hie  metals  ex¬ 
tradit'd  in  thefe  works  arc  chiefly  conveyed  to  St  Peterf- 
burgh  by  water-carriage  on  the  river  T  chufcvaya,  which 
falls  into  the  Kama.  With  refped  to  the  revenue  of 
Rufiia,  it  continually  fluduates,  according  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  commerce  or  the  pleafure  of  the  czar,  who 
has  all  the  wealth  of  the  empire  at  his  difpofal.  tie 
monopolizes  all  the  beft  furs,  mines,  minerals,  and  the 
trade  by  land  to  the  Eaft  Indies ;  he  farms  out  all  the 
tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  beer,  mead,  and  other  liquors; 
the  inns,  taverns,  public  houfes,  bath,  and  fweating- 
houfes.  The  cuiloms  upon  merchandize,  the  impofts 
upon  corn,  and  toll  exacted  from  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  are  very  confiderable.  He  poileifes  demefnes 
to  a°very  great  value  ;  inherits  the  effeds  of  all  thofe 
that  die  inteftate,  or  under  accufation  of  capital  crimes;, 
derives  a  duty  from  all  law-fuits  p  and  to  fum  up  the 
whole,  can  command  the  fortunes  of  all  his  fubjeds.  All 
thefe  articles  produce  a  large  revenue,  which  was 
three  years  ago  eft  i m3  ted  at  upwards  of  40,000,000 
rubles,  or  L.  6,333,33*  :  6  :  8  Sterling;. but  then  the 
intrinfic  value  of  money  is  at  leafl  three  times -greater 
hi  Rufiia  than  in  Britain.  The.  expences  in  time  of 
peace  never  exceed  38,000,000  rubles  :  the  remainder 
is  not  treafured  up,  but  is  employed-  by  her  imperial 
majefty  in  conftruding  public  edifices,  making  harbours, 
canals,  roads,  and  other  life tul  works,  for  the  glory  of- 
the  empire  and  the  benefit  of  her  fubjeds. 

The  {landing  army  of  Rufiia  is  computed  at  2 50,000 - 
men  ;  befides  thefe,  the  Ruffians  can  affiembie.  a  body, 

of 
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ut  40,000  irregulars,  Calmucks,.  Coffacks,  and  other  they  quicken  the  circulation  difinlv-  •  .* 

Tartars,  who  live  under  their  dominion.  But  the.  num-  open  obftrudlions  of  the  excretory  e-lands  and  ^  'CSS’ 
her  may  be  doubled  on  any  emergency.  The  czarina  tL  fluid  factions.  The  S 


has  likewife  a  confiderable  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  and  a 
great  number  of  formidable  galleys,  frigates,  fire-fhips, 
and  bomb-ketches. 

RUS  r,  the  flower  or  calx  of  any  metal,  procu¬ 
red  by  corroding  and  diffolving  its  fuperficial  parts  by 
fome  men  ft  run  m.  Water  is  the  great  inftrument  or 
agent  in  producing  ruft:  and  hence  oils,  and  other  fatty 
bodies,  fecure  metals  from  ruft  ;  water  being  no  men- 
ftruum  for  oil,  and  therefore  not  able  to  make  its  way 
through  it. .  All  metals  except  gold  are  liable  to  ruft ; 
and  even  this  alfo  if  expofed  to  the  fumes  of  lea-falt. 
For  remedies  agamft  ruft,  fee  Iron ,par.  ulL 

RUSTIC,  in  archite&ure,  implies  a  manner  of 
building  in  imitation  of  nature,  rather  than  according 
to  the  rules  of  art.  See  Architecture. 

Rustic  Gods ,  dii  rujlici ,  in  antiquity,  were  the  gods 
of  the  country,  or  thofe  who  prefided  over  agriculture, 
See.  Varro  invokes  the  12  dii  confentes ,  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  among  the  ruftic  gods ;  viz.  Jupiter,  Tellus,  the 
Sun,  Moon,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Rubigus,  Flora,  Miner¬ 
va,  Venus,  Lympha,  and  Good  Ruck.  Befides  thefe 
12  arch-rtiftic  gods,  there  were  an  infinity  of  lefter 
ones  ;  as  Pales,  Vertumnus,  Tiitdina,  Fulgor,  Stercu- 
lius,  Mcllona,  Jugatinus,  Collinus,  Vallonia,  Terminus, 
Sylvanus,  and  Priapus.  Struvius  adds  the  Satyrs, 
Fauns,  Sileni,  Nymphs,  and  even  Tritons ;  and  gives 
the  empire  over  all  the  ruftic  gods  to  the  god  Pan. 

Rustic  Order ,  that  decorated  with  ruftic  quoins, 
ruftic  work,  &c. 

Rustic.  Work ,  is  where  the  ftones  in  the  face,  See. 
of  a  building,  inftead  of  being  fmooth,  are  hatched,  or 
picked  with  the  point  of  a  hammer. 

.  RUST  RE,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  of  a  diamond  fhape, 
pierced  through  in  the  middle  with  a  round  hole.  See 
Heraldry. 

RU  i\  in  hunting,  the  venery  or  copulation  of  deer. 
RUTA,  rue:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
riatural  method  ranking  under  the  26th  order,  Multifi - 
fiqu<e.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite;  the  petals  concave; 
the  receptacle  furrounded  with  10  melliferous  pores; 
the  capfule  is  lobed.  In  fome  flowers,  a  fifth  part  of 
the  number  is  excluded.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  ;  of 
which  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  hortenfis,  or  common 
broad-leaved  garden  rue,  which  has  been  long  cultiva¬ 
ted  for  medicinal  ufe.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk 
to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  fending  out  branches 
on  every  fide,  garnifhed  with  decompounded  leaves, 

\\  liofe  fmall  lobes  are  wedge -ftiaped,  of  a  grey  colour, 
and  have  a  ftrong  odour.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  bunches  almoft  in  the 
form  of  umbels:  they  are  compofed  of  four  yellow 
concave  petals  which  are  cut  on  their  edges,  and  eUht 
yellow  ftamina  which  are  longer  than  the  petals,  termi¬ 
nated  by  round i Hi  fnmmits.  The  germen  becomes  a 
round ifh  capfule,  with  four  lobes  punched  full  of  holes 
containing  rough  black  feeds. 

Rue  has  a  ftrong  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh 
penetrating  tafte  :  the  leaves,  when  full  of  vigour,  are 
extremely  acid,  infomuch  as  to  inflame  and  blifter  the 
fkin,  if  much  handled.  With  regard  to  their  medicinal 
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ca  in  general  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of 
the  virtues  or  this  plant.  Boerhaave  is  full  0f  its 
praifes ;  particularly  of  the  elTential  oil,  and  the  diftil- 
led  water  cohobated  or  re-diflilled  feveral  times  from 
frefh  partie  s  of  the  herb.  After  extravagantly  com- 
mending  other  vyaters  prepared  in  this  manner,  he  adds, 
with  regard  to  that  of  rue,  that  the  greateft  comment 
dations  be  can  bellow  upon  it  fall  fhort  of  its  merits 
What  medicine  (fays  he)  can  be  more  efficacious  for 
promoting  fweat  and  perforation,  for  the  cure  of  the 
hyftenc  paihoii  and  of  epilepfies,  and  for  expelling 
poifon?  Whatever  fervice  rue  may  be  of  in  the  two 
lall  cafes,  it  undoubtedly  has  its  ufe  in  the  others  :  the 
cohobated  water,  however,  is  not  the  moll  efficacious 
preparation  of  it.  An  extra*  made  by  reftified  fpirit 
contains  111  a  fmall  compafs  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
iue;  this  menftruum  taking  up  by-  infufion  all  the  pun- 
gency  and  flavour  of  the  plant,  and  elevating  nothing 
in  diilillatron.  With  water,  its  peculiar  flavour  and 
warmth  anfe  ;  the  bitternefs,  and  a  confiderable  lhare 
01  the  pungency,  remaining  behind. 

rvta  Baga,  or  Swediffi  turnip.  See  Husbandry, 
p.  761. 

Book  of  RUTH,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Te- 
ftament ;  being  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  book  of 
Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  thofe  of  Samuel;  and 
having  its  title  from  the  perfon  whofe  ftory  is  here  prin¬ 
cipally  related.  In  this  ftory  are  obfervable  the  an¬ 
cient  rights' of  kindred  and  redemption  ;  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  buying  the  inheritance  of  the  deceafed,  with 
other  particulars  of  great  note  and  antiquity.  The  ca- 
nouicalnefs  of  this  book  was  never  difputed  ;  but  the 
learned  are  not  agreed  about  the  epocha  of  the  hiftorv 
it  relates.  Ruth  the  Moabitefs  is  found  in  the  genea- 
logy  of  our  Saviour.  Matth.  i.  c. 

RUTILUS.  See  Cyprinus,  n°6. 

,  FHFRGLEN,  or  by  contradion  Ruglen* 
the  head  borough  of  the  netherward  of  Lanarkfhire  ia 
Scotland,  isfituated  in  N.  Lat.  $5°  51',  and  W.  Long. 

4°  iy  y  about  tvvo  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Glafgow,  and 
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v  11  tues,  they  are  powerfully  ftimulating,  attenuating,  containing  i 
and  detergent ;  and  hence,  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  About  j 


nine  weft  of  Hamilton.  Few  towns  in  Scotland  can 
lay  greater  claim  to  antiquity  than  Rutherglen.  Mait¬ 
land,  in  his  Hi  ftory  of  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  vol. 
1.  p.  92.  tells  us,  that  it  was  founded  by  a  king  Reuther, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name;  and  a  tradition  of  the 
fame  import  prevails  among  the  inhabitants.  But 
without  laying  any  ftrefs  on  the  authority  of  tradition, 
which  is  often  falfe  and  always  doubtful,  we  find, 
from  feveral  original  charters  ftill  preferved,  that  it  was 
eredted  into  a  royal  borough  by  king  David  I.  about 
the  year  1126. 

The  territory  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  borough 
was  exteniive,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  many  diftiu- 
guifhed  privileges,  which  were  however  gradually  wreft- 
ed  from  them,  by  political  influence,  in  favour  of  Glaf- 
gow,  which  in  latter  times  rofe  into  confequence  by 
trade  and  manufaftures.  The  ancient  dimenfions  of  the 
place  are  now  unknown  ;  but  in  the  fields  and  gardens 
towards  the  eaft  the  foundations  of  houfes  are  occafion- 
ally  difeovered.  It  is  now  of  a  very  reduced  fize,  con¬ 
fiding  but  of  one  principal  ftreet  and  a  few  lanes,  and 
rnniamimr  about  1631  inhabitants. 

50  yards  to  the  fouth  of  the  main  ftreet 
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Tether-  jS  a  kind  of  lane,  known  by  the  name  of  Dins  dykes, 
£*en>  A  circumftance  which  befel  the  unfortunate  queen  Ma¬ 
ry*,  immediately  after  her  forces  were  routed  at  the 
battle  of  Langfide,  has  ever  fince  continued  to  cha- 
radlerife  this  place  with  an  indelible  mark  of  opprobri¬ 
um.  Her  majefly,  during  the  battle,  flood  on  a  rifing 
ground  about  a  mile  from  Rutlierglen.  She  no  fooner 
faw  her  army  defeated  than  fhe  took  her  precipitate 
flight  to  the  fouth.  Dins-dykes  unfortunately  lay  in 
her  way.  Two  ruflics,  who  were  at  that  iriftant  cutting 
grais  hard  by,  feeing  her  majefly  fleeing  in  hafte,  rude¬ 
ly  attempted  to  intercept  her,  and  threatened  to  cut 
her  in  pieces  with  their  fcytlies  if  fhe  prefumed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  a  flep  further.  Neither  beauty,  nor  even  royalty 
'  itfelf,  can  at  all  times  fccure  the  unfortunate  when  they 
have  to  do  with  the  unfeeling  or  the  revengeful.  Re¬ 
lief  however  was  at  hand ;  and  her  majefly  proceeded 
in  her  flight. 

Adjoining  to  a  lane  called  the  Back -row  fl&od  the 
caflle  of  Rutlierglen,  originally  built  at  a  period  coeval, 
it  is  reported,  with  the  foundation  of  the  town.  This 
ancient  fortrefs  underwent  feveral  lieges  during  the  un- 
happy  wars  in  the  days  of  king  Robert  Bruce,  and  it 
remained  a  place  of  flrength  until  the  battle  of  Laug- 
fide ;  foon  after  which  it  was  deftroyed  by  order  of  the 
regent,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  Hamilton  family,  in 
\vhqfe  cuflody  it  then  was.  The  foundations  of  the 
buildings  are  now  erafed,  and  the  fite  converted  into 
dwelling-houfes  and  gardens. 

The  kirk  of  Rutlierglen,  an  ancient  building  of  the 
Saxon*  Gothic  fly le,  was  rendered  famous  by  two  tranf- 
aflions,  in  which  the  fate  of  Sir  William  Wallace  and 
his  country  was  deeply  concerned.  In  it  a  truce  was 
concluded  between  Scotland  and  England  in  the  year 
1297  (Henry’s  Life  of  Wallace,  Book  VI.  verfe  862.), 
and  in  it  Sir  John  Monteath  bargained  with  the  Eng- 
lifh  to  betray  Wallace  his  friend  and  companion  (Life 
•of  Wallace,  Book  XI.  verfe  796).  This  ancient  build- 

4ing,  having  become  incommodious,  was,  in  1794,  pull¬ 
ed  down,  and  one  -of  a  modern  flyle  was  er  edit'd  in  its 
place.  Buried  in  the  area  were  found  vafl  quantities 
■of  human  bones,  and  fome  relics  of  antiquity. 

No  borough  probably  itg  Britain  pofTeffes  a  political 
xonftitution  or  felt  more  free  and  unembarraffed  than  Ru- 
therglen.  was"  "anciently  under  the  influence  of  a  felf- 

cledled  magiflracy,  many  of  whom  lived  at  a  diflance 
from  the  borough,  and  who  continued  long  in  office 
without  interruption.  Negligence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
un  undue  exertion  of  power  on  the  other,  at  length  exci¬ 
ted  the  burgefles,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century, 
to  apply  an  tfFedlual  remedy  to  this  evil.  The  commu¬ 
nity  who,  at  that  period,  poffefied  the  power  of  reform¬ 
ing  the  abufes  that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  borough,  were  much  afiifled  in  their  exer¬ 
tions  by  a  Mr  David  Spens  town-clerk,  a  gentleman 
kunbiaffed  by  falfe  politics,  and  who  was  animated  with 
•  a  high  degree  jb f  true  patriotifm.  Great  oppofition 
was  at  firfl  made  to  the  reform  ;  but  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  burgeffes  was  wifely  laid,  and  was  profecuted 
with  unremitting  affiduity.  They  were  proof  againft 
the  influence  and  bribery  of  a  party  that  flruggled  to 
continue  the  old  pradlice  ;  and  having  at  length  fur- 
mounted  every  difficulty,  they  formed  a  new  conftitu- 
tion  or  fett  for  the  borough*  which*  in  167 1*  was  ap- 
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proved  of  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  after-  Rutland* 

wards  inferted  in  the  records  of  the  general  convention 

of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland.  r  \T*r 

Rutlierglen,  in  conjunction  with  Glafgow,  Renfrew, 
and  Dumbarton,  fends  a  member  to  the  Britifh  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  fairs  of  this  town  are  generally  well  attend¬ 
ed,  and  have  long  been  famous  for  a  great  fhow  of 
horfes,  of  the  Lanarkfhire  breed,  which  are  efleemed 
the  bell  draught-lioifes  in  Britain.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  borough  (till  retain  fome  cuftoms  of  a  very  re¬ 
mote  antiquity.  One  of  thefe  is  the  making  of  Ruiher - 
glen  four  cakes .  The  operation  is  attended  with  fome 
peculiar  rites,  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  of  Pagan  origin.  An  account  of  thefe  rites  is 
given  in  Ure’s  Hiilory  of  Rutlierglen  and  Kilbiide,  p. 

94.  ;  from  whence  we  have  taken  the  above  account  of 
this  place,  and  which  we  do  not  hefitate  to  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  fucli  of  our  readers  as  are  fond  of  natu¬ 
ral  and  local  hiflory,  being  perfuaded  that  they  will  find 
it  to  be  both  an  ufeful  and  entertaining  performance. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  is  the  leal!  county  in  Eng*, 
land,  it  being  but  40  miles  in  circumference ;  in  which 
are  two  towns,  48  pariflies,  anc}  3263  houfes.  However* 
for  quality  it  may  be  compared  with  any  other  county; 
the  air  being  good,  and  the  foil  fertile  both  for  tillage 
and  pastures ;  and  it  not  only  affords  plenty  of  corn,  but 
feeds  a  great  number  of  horned  cattle  and  fheep.  It 
is  well  watered  with  brooks  and  rivulets  ;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  arc  the  Weland  and  the  Wafh.  It  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  eafl  by  Lincolnfhire ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Weland,  which  parts  it  from  Northamptonfhire;  and 
on  the  weft  and  north  by  Leicefterfhire.  It  has  only 
two  market-towns  ;  namely,  Okeham,  where  the  affizes 
and  feffions-are  held,  and  Uppingham. 

RUYSCH  (Frederic),  one  of  the  moft  eminent  ana- 
tomifts  of  which  Holland  can  boaft,  was  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1638.  After  making  great  progrefs  at  home, 
he  repaired  to  Leyden,  and  there  profecuted  the  fludy 
of  anatomy  and  botany.  He  ftudied  next  at  Francker, 
where  lie  obtained  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  phyfie. 

He  then  returned  to  the  Hague ;  and  marrying  in 
1661,  dedicated  his  whole  time  to  the  ftudy  of  his 
profeffion.  J11  1665  publifhed  a  treatife,  entitled 
Dl/ucidatio  valvularum  de  varus  lymph  at  lets  et  lafleis ; 
which  raifed  his  reputation  fo  high,  that  he  was  eho- 
fen  profeffor  of  anatomy  at  Amfterdam.  This  ho¬ 
nour  he  accepted  with  the  more  pleafure,  becaufe  his 
lituation  at  Amfterdam  would  give  him  eafy  accefs  to 
every  requifite  help  for  cultivating  anatomy  and  na¬ 
tural  hiflory.  After  he  fettled  in  Amfterdam,  he 
was  perpetually  engaged  in  difledling  and  in  examining 
with  the  moft  inquilitive  eye  the  various  parts  of  the 
human  body.  He  improved  the  fcience  of  anatomy 
by  new  difeoveries  ;  in  particular,  he  found  out  a  way 
to  preferve  dead  bodies  many  years  from  putrefadlion. 

His  anatomical  colledlion  was  curious  and  valuable. 

He  had  a  feries  of  feetufes  of  all  fizes,  from  the  length 
of  the  little  finger  to  that  of  a  new  born  infant. 

He  had  alfo  bodies  of  full  grown  perfons  of  all  ages, 
and  a  vaft  number  of  animals  almoft  of  every  fpecies 
on  the  globe,  befides  a  great  many  other  natural  cu- 
riofities.  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruffia,  in  his  tour 
through  Holland  in  the  year  1698,  vifited  Ruyfch, 
and  was  fo  chaimed  with  his  converfation,  that  he 
4  D  palled 
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Hnyfch,  paffed  whole  days  with  him  ;  and  when  the  hour  of 

Uuyter.  departure  came,  he  left  him  with  regret.  He  fet  io 
high  a  value  on  Ruyfch’s  cabinet  of  curiofities,  that 
when  he  returned  to  Holland  in  1717,  he  purchafed 
it  for  30,000  florins,  and  fent  it  to  Peterfburgh. 

In  1685  he  was  made  proFeffor  of  medicine,  an  office 
Xvhifch  he  difcharged  with  great  ability.  In  1728  he 
got  his  thigh-bone  broken  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber. 
The  year  before  this  misfortune  happened  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  fon  Henrv,  a  youth  of  talents,  and  well 
{killed  in  anatomy  and  bot?.ny.  Pie  had  been  created 
a  doctor  of  pliyfic,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  aflitted 
Ills  father  in  his  difeoveries  and  publications.  RnyfcIPs 
family  now  confided  only  of  his  youngeft  daughter. 
This  lady  had  been  early  infpired  with  a  paffion  for 
anatomy,  the  favourite  fcience  of  her  father  and  brother, 
and  had  ftudied  it  with  fuccefs.  She  was  therefore  well 
qualified  to  afiift  her  father  in  forming  a  fecond  collec¬ 
tion  of  curiolities  in  natural  hiftory  and  anatomy,  which 
he  began  to  make  after  the  emperor  of  Ruliia  had  pur¬ 
chafed  the  firll.  Ruyfch  is  fuid  to  have  been  of  fo  heal¬ 
thy  a  conftitution,  that  though  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
93,  yet  during  that  long  period  he  did  not  labour  under 
^  the  infirmities  of  difeafe  above  a  month.  From  the 
time  he  broke  his  thigh  he  was  indeed  difabled  from 
walking  without  a  fupport ;  yet  he  retained  his  vigour 
both  of  mind  and  body  without  any  fenlible  alteration, 
till  in  1731  his  ftrength  at  once  deferted  him.  He  died 
on  the  2 2d  of  February  the  fame  year.  His  anatomical 
works  are  printed  in  4  vols  4to. 

The  flyle  of  his  writings  is  fimplc  and  concife,  but 
fometimes  inaccurate.  Inftrudlion,  and  not  ollcntation, 
fee  ms  to  be  his  only  aim.  In  anatomy  he  undoubtedly 
made  many  difeoveries  ;  but  from  not  being  fufficiently 
converfant  in  the  wTritings  of  other  anatomifts,  he  pub- 
lifhed  as  difeoveries  what  had  been  known  before.  The 
academy  of  fciences  at  Paris  in  1727  ele&ed  him  a 
member  in  place  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  was  lately 
Aceafed.  He  was  alto  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London. 

RUYTER  (Michael  Adrian),  a  diftinguifhed  naval 
officer,  was  born  at  Fleffmgue,  a  town  of  Zealand,  in 
1607.  He  entered  on  a  fea-faring  life  when  he  was 
only  1 1  years  old,  and  was  firft  a  cabin-boy.  While  he 
advanced  fuccefQvely  to  the  rank  of  mate,  mailer,  and 
captain,  he  acquitted  liimfeif  with  ability  and  honour  in 
all  thefe  employments.  He  rcpnlfed  the  Irirh,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  Dublin  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Eiig- 
lifh.  He  made  eight  voyages  to  the  Weft  Indies  and 
ten  to  Brazil.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  and  fent  to  affrft  the  Portuguefe  againft 
the  Spaniards.  When  the  enemy  came  in  fight,,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  boldly  to  meet  them,  and  gave  fuch  nnqueftion- 
able  proofs  of  valour  as  drew'  from  the  Portuguefe  mo¬ 
narch  the  warmell  applanfe.  His  gallantry  was  ftill 
more  confpScuous  before  Salee,  a  town  of  Barbary.  With 
one  fingle  veffel  he  failed  through  the  roads  of  that 
.  place  in  defiance  of  five  Algerine  Corfairs  who  came  to 
attack  him. 

In  i6'73  a  fquadron  of  fever ty  veffels  was  difpatehed' 
againft  the  Englifh  under  the  command  of  Van  Tromp. 
Ruyter,  who  accompanied  the  admiral  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  feconded  him  with  great  flail  and  bravery  in  the 
three  battles  which  the  Englifh  fo  glorioufly  won.  He 
was  afterwards  Rationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
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he  captured  feveral  Turkifh  veffels.  In  1659  he  re-  Ruytce 
ceived  a  eommillion  to  join  the  king  of  Denmark  in  his 
war  with  the  Swedes  ;  and  he  not  only  maintained  his  c 
former  reputation,  but  even  raifed  it  higher.  As  the 
reward  of  his  fervices,  the  king  of  Denmark  ennobled 
him  and  gave  him  a  pennon.  In  1661  he  run  afhore  a 
vefTcl  belonging  to  Tunis,  releafed  40  Chriftian  Haves, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Tuniiians,  and  reduced  the  Al¬ 
gerine  corfairs  to  fnbmiilinn.  His  country,  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  her  gratitude  for  fuch  illuftrious  fervices,  raifed 
him  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  and  commander  in  chief. 

To  the  latter  dignity,  the  higheft  that  could  be  conferred' 
upon  him,  he  was  well  iutitled  by  the  fignal  victory 
which  he  obtained  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain.  This  battle  was  fought  in  1672.  about  the 
time  of  the  conqueft  of  Holland.  The  fight  was  main¬ 
tained  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  with  the  ob- 
ftinate  bravery  of  nations  which  were  accuftomed  to 
difpute  the  empire  of  the  main.  Pvuyter  having  thus 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  fea,  conducted  a  fleet  of 
Indiamen  fafely  into  the  Texel ;  thus  defending  and 
enriching  his  country,  while  it  was  become  the  prey  of' 
hoflile  invaders.  The  next  year  he  had  three  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  fleets  of  France  and  England,  in  which,, 
if  poflible,  his  bravery  was  ftill  more  diftiuguifhed  than.: 
ever.  D’Eftiees  the  French  vice-admiral  wrote  to  Col¬ 
bert  in  thefe  words  :  “  I  would  purehafe  with  my  life 
the  glory  of  De  Ruyter.”  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  triumphs  which  he  had  fo  honourably  won.  In  am 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet  off  the  eoaft  of  Sici —  , 
ly,  he  loft  the  day,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a  few  days.  His  corpfe  was 
carried  to  Amfterdam,  and  a  magnificent  monument 
was  there  erected  by  the  command  of  the  ftates-generah. 

The  Spanifh  council  bellowed  on  him  the  title  of  duke,, 
and  tranfmitttd  a  patent  invefting  him  with  that  dig¬ 
nity  ;  but  he  died  before  it  arrived. 

When  fome  perfon  was  congratulating  Louis  XIV«. 
upon  De  Ruyter’s  death,  telling  him  he  had  now  got: 
rid  of  one  daugeious  enemy;  he  replied,  “  Every  one- 
mu  ft  be  forty  at  the  death  of  fo  great  a  man.” 

RYE,  in  botany.  See  Si: calf.. 

Rye- Grafs .  See  Agriculture,  n°  1 79. 

Rye,  a  town  in  Sufiex,  with  two  markets  on  Wed- 
nefdavs  and  Saturdays,  but  no  fair.  It  is  one  of  the- 
cinque-ports  ;  is  a  handfomc  well-built  place,  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  jurats,  and  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament.  It  has  a  church  built  with  done,  and  a  town- 
hall  ;  and  conllfts  of  three  ftreets,  paved  with  Hone.. 

One  fide  of  the  town  has  been  walled  in,  and  the  other 
is  guarded  by  the  fea.  It  has  two  gates,  and  is  a  place 
of  confiderahle  trade  in  the  (hipping  way.  From  thence 
large  quantities  of  corn  are  exported,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  fifhermen.  It  is  34  miles  louth-eaife 
by  fouth  of  Tunbridge,  and  64  on  the  fame  point  from- 
London.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  ofiate  choaked^ 
up  with  fand  but  if  well  opened,  it  would  be  a  good: 

Ration  for  privateers  that  cruize  againft  the  French.. 

E.  Long.  o.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.0. 

RYMER  (Thomas),  Efq;.  the  author  of  the  Fadera* 
was  born  in  the  north  of  England,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar-fehool  of  Northallerton.  He  was  admitted  a 
fcholar  at  Cambridge,  then  became  a  member  of  Gray’s, 

Inn,'  and  at  length  was  appointed  hiltoriographer  to> 

King  William  in  place  of  Mr  Shadwdl.  tie  wrote  A 

Vievw 
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ftymer  View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the  lad  Age,  and  afterwards 
II  publiflied  a  tragedy  named  Edgar.  For  a  critic  he 
was  certainly  not  well  qualified,  for  he  wanted  candour  ; 
nor  is  his  judgment  much  to  be  relied  on,  who  could 
condemn  Shakefpeare  with  fucli  rigid  feverity.  His 
tragedy  will  (how,  that  his  talents  for  poetry  were  by 
no  means  equal  to  thofe  whofe  poems  he  has  publicly 
cenfured.  But  though  he  has  no  title  to  the  appella- 
-  tion  of  poet  or  critic ,  as  an  antiquarian  and  hiftorian  his 
memory  will  long  be  preferved.  His  Fcedera ,  which  is 
a  collection  of  all  the  public  uanfa&ions,  treaties,  Sc c. 
of  the  kings  of  England  with  foreign  princes,  is  efteem- 
ed  one  of  our  mofl  authentic  and  valuable  records,  and 
is  oftener  referred  to  by  the  belt  Englifh  hiftorians  than 
perhaps  any  other  book  in  the  language.  It  was  pub¬ 
lifhed  at  London  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen¬ 
tury  in  1 7  volumes  folio.  Three  volumes  more  were 
added  by  Sanderfon  after  Rymer’s  death.  The  whole 
were  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  io  vols  in  1739.  They 
were  abridged  by  Rapin  in  French,  and  inferted  in  Le 
Clerc's  Bddiotheque ,  a  tranflation  of  which  was  made  by 
Stephen  Whatley,  and  printed  in  4  vols  8vo,  173*. 

Rymer  died  14th  December  1 7  1 3  >  and  v/as  buried 
in  the  parifh  church  of  St  Clement’s  Danes.  Some 
Specimens  of  his  poetry  are  preferved  in  the  firft  volume 
'  of  Mr  Nichol’s  Seleft  Collection  of  MifcellaneoUs  Poems, 
^780. 

RYNCHOPS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  anferes.  The  bill  is  ilraight  ;  and  the  fupe- 
rior  mandible  much  fhorter  than  the  inferior,  which  is 
truncated  at  the  point.  The  fpecies  are  two,  viz.  the 
nigra  and  fulva,  both  natives  of  America. 

RYOTS,  in  the  policy  of  Hindfcftan,  the  modern 
n<uue  by  which  the  renters  of  land  are  dillinguifhed. 
They  hold  their  poflefiions  by  a  leafe,  which  may  be 
con  tide  red  as  perpetual,  and  at  a  rate  fixed, by  ancient 
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furveys  and  valuations.  This  arrangement  has  been  fo 
long  eflabiifhed,  and  accords  fo  well  with  the  ideas  of 
the  natives,  concerning  the  diilirtdlion  of  calls,  and  the 
functions  allotted  to  each,  that  it  has  been  invariably 
maintained  in  all  the  provinces  fubjedl  either  to  Maho¬ 
metans  or  Europeans  ;  and  to  both  it  ferves  as  the  ba¬ 
ils  on  which  their  whole  fyftem  of  finance  is  founded. 

Refpe&ing  the  precife  mode,  however,  in  which  the 
ryots  of  Hindoftan  held  their  poflefiions,  there  is  much 
diverfity  of  opinion  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  very  im¬ 
partially  delineated  in  note  iv.  to  the  Appendix  of  Ro- 
bertfon’s  Hiftorical  Difquifition,  &c.  concerning  India, 
p.  345.  to  which  we  refer  fuch  of  our  headers  as  are  in- 
terefied  in  this  fubjeft  of  finance. 

RYSCHIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynii 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  \ 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  pentapliyllous  ;  the  corolla  4s 
pentapetalous  ;  and  the  apices  turned  back,  about  three 
times  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  the  filaments  are  five* 
awl-fliaped,  and  fhorter  than  the  petals.  The  feed- 
vefTel  is  quadrilocular,  and  contains  many  feeds.  Of  this 
there  are  two  fpecies,  viz.  the  Clauf folia  and  Sou* 
toubea. 

RYSWICK,  a  large  village  in  Holland,  feated  be* 
tween  the  Hague  and  Delft,  where  the  prince  of  O- 
range  has  a  palace,  which  Hands  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther.  It  is  a  very  noble  ftrufture,  all  of  hewn 
(tone,  of  great  extent  in  front,  but  perhaps  not  propor- 
tionably  high.  It  is  adorned  with  a  marble  ftair-cafe, 
marble  floors,  and  a  magnificent  terrace.  There  is  a 
good  profpeft  of  it  from  the  canal  between  Delft  and 
the  Hague.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  here  in  1697  between  England,  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  and  Spairt.  E.  Long*  4.  20.  N.  Late 
52.  8. 
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Sf,  or  s,  the  18th  letter  and  1 4th  confonant  of  our 
,  alphabet;  the  found  of  which  is  formed  by  driving 
the  breath  through  a  narrow  pafiage  between  the  pa¬ 
late  and  the  tongue  elevated  near  it,  together  with  a 
'motion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  towards  the  upper, 
the  lips  being  a  little  way  open  ;  with  fucli  a  configu¬ 
ration  of  every  part  of  the  mouth  and  larynx,  as  renders 
the  voice  lomewhat  iibilous  and  hilling.  Its  found, 
however,  varies  -;  being  ftrong  in  feme  words,  as  this , 
thus ,  &e.  and  loft  in  words  which  have  a  final  e,  as 
nufe^  •wife ,  See.  It  is  generally  doubled  at-the  end  of 
words,  whereby  they  become  hard  and  haifti,  as  in  kifs> 
lofsy  &c.  In  fome  words  it  is  filent,  as  ijley  ijland>  vif 
count,  Sc c.  In  writing  or  printing,  the  long  character 
f  is  generally  ufed  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
words,  but  the  (liort  s  at  the  end. 

In  abbreviations,  S  Hands  for  fccktas  or  foetus ;  as, 


R*  S.  S.  for  regia  [oe  datis  fociur>  i.  e.  fellow  of  the 
royal  focietv.  In  medicinal  preferiptions,  S.  A.  figni- 
fies  fecundum  artem ,  i.  e.  according  to  the  rules  of  art  s 
And  in  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  S  (lands  for  Sextus  ; 
S.  R.  for  Spurius ;  S.  C.  foxfenatus  confultum ;  S.  P.Q.R. 
for  fenatus  fopulufque  Romanus  ;  S.  S.  S.  for  Jiratum  fu - 
per  Jiratum ,  i.  e.  one  layer  above  another  alternately  \ 
S.V.B.E.E.Q^V.  for  Ji  vales  bene  ejl ,  ego  quoque  va- 
leoy  a  form  ufed  in  Cicero's  time,  in  the  beginning  of 
letters.  tJfcd  as  a  numeral,  S  anciently  denoted  feven  $ 
in  the  Italian  mufic,  8  lignifies  folo  :  And  in  books  of 
navigation,  S.  (lands  for  fouth  ;  S.  E.  for  fouth-eaft  ; 
S.  W.  for  fou th-weft  ;  S.  B.  E.  for  fouth  fouth-eaft  5 
S.  S.  W.  for  fouth  fouth-weft  See. 

SAAVEDRA  (Michael  de  Cervantes),  a  celebra¬ 
ted  Spanilh  writer,  and  the  inimitable  author  of  Don 
Quixote,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1549*  From 
4  D  2  '  hi* 
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Saavedra,  his  infancy  he  was  fond  of  books ;  but  lie  applied  him- 
1  felf  wholly  to  hooks  of  entertainment,  fuch  as  novels 

and  poetry  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  Spanifh  and  Italian 
authors.  From  Spain  he  went  to  Italy,  either  to  ferve 
Cardinal  Aquaviva,  to  whom  lie  was  chamberlain  at 
Rome  5  or  elfe  to  follow  the  profeffion  of  a  foldier,  as 
he  did  fome  years  under  the  vidlorious  banners  of  Mar¬ 
co  Antonio  Colonna.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of 
Depanto,  fought  in  the  year  1571  ;  in  which  he  either 
Jolt  his  left  hand  by  the  fliot  of  an  harquebus,  or  had  it 
fo  maimed  that  he  loft  the  ufe  of  it.  After  this  he 
was  taken  by  the  Moors,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  where 
be  continued  a  captive  five  years  and  a  half.  T  hen  he 
returned  to  Spain,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  writing 
of  comedies  and  tragedies  ;  and  he  compofed  feveral, 
all  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  public,  and  a<5ted 
with  great  applaufe.  In  the  year  1584  he  publifhed 
his  Galatea,  a  novel  in  fix  books  ;  which  he  prefented 
to  Afcanio  Colonna,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  the  church, 
as  the  firft  fruits  of  his  wit.  But  the  work  which  has 
done  him  the  greatefl  honour,  and  will  immortalize  his 
name,  is  the  hiflory  of  Don  Quixote  ;  the  firfl  pait  of 
which  was  printed  at  Madrid- in  the  year  1605.  This 
is  a  fatire  upon  books  of  knight-errantry ;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  if  not  the  foie,  end  of  it  wa$  to  deftroy  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  thefe  books,  which  had  fo  infatuated  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  mankind;  efpecially  tliofe  of  the  Spanifh  na¬ 
tion.  This  work  was  univerfally  read  ;  and  the  rood 
eminent  painters,  tapeftry-workers,. engravers,  and  fculp- 
tors,  have  been  employed  in  representing  the  hiflory  of 
Don  Quixote.  Cervantes,  even  in  his  lifetime,  ob¬ 
tained  the  glory  of  having  his  work  receive  a  royal  ap¬ 
probation.  As  King  Philip  III.  was  handing  in  a  bal¬ 
cony  of  his  palace  at  Madrid,  and  viewing  the  country, 
he  obferved  a  ftudent  on,  the  banks  of  the  river  Man- 
zanares  reading  in  a  book,  and  from  time  to  time  break¬ 
ing  off  and  beating  his  forehead  with  extraordinary 
tokens  of  pleafure  and  delight :  upon  which  the  king 
faid  to  thofe  about  him,  “  That  fcholar  is  either  mad, 
or  reading  Don  Quixote  the  latter  of  which  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  the  cafe.  But  virtus  laudatur  el  a/get :  not- 
withflanding  the  vafl  applaufe  his  book  everywhere  met 
with,  he  had  not  interefl  enough  to  procure  a  fmall  pen- 
fion,  but  had  much  ado  to  keep  himfelf  from  flarvi ng. 
In  the  year  1615,  he  publiflied  a  fecondpart;  to  which 
he  was  partly  moved  by  the  prefumption  of  fome  ferib- 
bler,  w  ho  had  publifhed  a  continuation  of  this  work  the 
year  before.  He  wrote  alfo  feveral  novels;  and  among 
the  reft,  “  The  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifenunda.” 
He  had  employed  many  years. in  writing  this  novel,  and 
finifhed  it  but  juft  before  his  death  ;  for  he  did  not  live  to 
fee  it  publifhed.  His  ficknefs  was  of  fuch  a  nature., 
that  he  himfelf  was  able  to  be,  and  a&ually  was,  his 
own  hiftorian.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  to  the 
Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda,  he  reprefents  him-- 
felf  ©a  horfeback  upon  the  road,  aud  a  ftudent,  who  had 
overtaken  him,  engaged  in  converfation  with  him:  “And 
happening  to  talk  of  my  illnefs  (fays  he),  the  ftudent 
foon  let  me  know  my  doom,  by  faying  it  was  a  dropfy 
I  had  got  ;  the  third  attending  which  all  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  ocean,  though  it  were  not  fait,  would  not 
fuffice  to  quench.  Therefore  Senor  Cervantes,  fays  he, 
you  muft  drink  nothing  at  all,  but  do  not  forget  to  eat; 
for  tills  alone  will  recover  you  without  any  other  phy- 
„  £c.  I  have  been  told  the  fame  by  others,  anfwered  I ; 


but  I  can  no  more  forbear  tippling,  than  If  I  were  born 
to  do  nothing  elfe.  My  life  is  drawing  to  an  end  ;  and  il 
from  the  daily  journal  of  my  pulfe,  I  fhall  have  finifhed  Sa^1)ata 
my  courfe  by  next  Sunday  at  the  fartheft. — But  adieu, 
my  merry  friends  all,  for  I  am  going  to  die  ;  and  I 
hope  to  fee  you  ere  long  in  the  other  world,  as  happy 
as  heart  can  wifh.”  His  dropfy  increafed,  and  at  laft 
proved  fatal  to  him  ;  yet  he  continued  to  fay  and  to 
write  bon  mots.  He  received  the  laft  facrament  on  the 
1 8th  of  April  1616  ;  yet  the  day  after  wrote  a  De¬ 
dication  of  the  Troubles  of  Perliles  and  Sigifmunda 
to  the  Conde  de  Lemos*  The  particular  day  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

SABA,  a  Dutch  ifiand  near  St  Euftatia  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  It  is  a  fteep  rock,  on  the  fummit  of  which  is  RaynaV$ 
a.  little  ground,  very  proper  for  gardening.  Frequent  H'Pry> 
rains,  which  do  not  lie  any  time  on  the  foil,  give  growth  vo  ' 1V* 
to  plants  of  an  exquifite  flavour,  and  cabbages  of  an 
extraordinary  fize.  Fifty  European  families,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  (laves,  here  raife  cotton,  fpin  it, 
make  (lockings  of  it,  and  fell  them  to  other  colonies 
for  as  much  as  ten  crowns*  a  pair.  Throughout  Ame-*^*1 :5; 
rica  there  is  ho  blood  fo  pure  as  that  of  Saba  ;  the  wo¬ 
men  there  preferve  a  frefhnefs  of  complexion,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 

Happy  colony  !  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  rock  between 
the  (Icy  and  lea,  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  both  elements 
without  dreading  their  llorms  ;  it  breathes  a  pure  air, 
lives  upon  vegetables,  cultivates  a  Ample  commodity, 
from  which  it  derives  eafe  without  the  temptation  of 
riches :  is  employed  in  labours  lefs  troublelome  than 
ufeful,  and  poffeffes  in  peace  all  the  bleftings  of  mode¬ 
ration,  health,  beauty,  and  liberty.  This  is  the  temple 
of  peace  from  whence  the  philofopher  may  contemplate 


at  leifure  the  errors  and  pafiions  of  men,  who  come, 
like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  to  (Irike  and  dafh  themfelves, 
on  the  rich  coafts  of  America,  the  fpoils  and  poffdlion 
of  which  they  are  perpetually  contending  for,  and  w  veil¬ 


ing  from  each  other  :  hence  may  lie  view  at  a  diftance 
the  nations  of  Europe  bearing  thunder  in  the  midft  of 
the  ocean,  and  burning  with  the  flames  of  ambition 
and  avarice  under  the  heats  of  the  tropics  ;  devouring 
gold  without  ever  being  fatisfied  ;  wading  through  Teas 
of  blood  to  amafs  thofe  metals,  thofe  pearls,  thofe  dia*r 
monds,  which  are  ufed  to  adorn  the  opprelfors  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  loading  innumerable  (hips  with  thofe  precious 
cades,  which  furnifh  luxury  with  purple,  and  from 
which  flow  pleafures,  effeminacy,  cruelty,  and  debauebr 
e.ry.  The  tranquil  inhabitant  of  Saba  views  this  mafs, 
of  follies,  and  fpins  his  cotton  in  peace. 

SABiEANS.  See  Sabians. 

SABAZIA,  in  Greek,  antiquity,  were  no&urnal* 
myfteries  in  honour,  of  Jupiter  Sabazius.  All  the  ini¬ 
tiated  had  a  golden  ferpent  put  in  at  their  breads,  and 
taken  out  at  the  lower  part  of  their  garments,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  Jupiter’s  ravifhing  Proferpiiia  in  the.  form  of  a 
ferpent.  i  here  were  alfo  other  fealls  and  facrifices  di- 
(lingufthed  by  this  appellation,  in  honour  of  Mithras,, 
the  deity  of  the  Periians,  and  of  Bacchus,  who  was , 
thus  denominated  by  the  Sabians,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

SABBATARIANS,  or  seventh  day  baptists,  a, 
fedl  of  anabaptifts  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  they  obferved 
the  Jewifh  or  Satnrday-Sabbath,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
it  was  never  abrogated  in  the  New  Teftament  by  the  in- . 
flitution  of  any  other* 
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SABBATH,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  fignifies  reft, 
The  feventh  day  was  denominated  the  Sabbath ,  or  day 
of  reft)  becanfe  that  in  it  God  had  reflcd  from  all  his 
works  which  he  created  and  made.  From  that  time 
the  feventh  day  feems  to  have  been  fet  apart  for  reli¬ 
gious.-  fervices ;  and,  in  confequence  of  a  particular  in¬ 
junction,  was  afterwards  obferved  by  the  Hebrews  as 
an  holy  day.  They  were  commanded  to  ftt  it  apart 

for  facred  pnrpofes  in  honour  of  the  creation,  and  like- 
wife  in  memorial  of  their  own  redemption  from  Egyp- 
4  tian  bondage.  • 

stance  The  importance  of  the  inftitution  may  be  gathered 
he  from  the  different  laws  refpedling  it.  When  the  ten 
onan^  commandments  were  publifhed  from  Mount  Sinai  in 
,!iCs.  tremendous  pomp,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  held  a  place 
in  what  is  commonly  called  the  fir  ft  table,  and  by  fub- 
fequent  flatutes  the  violation  of  it  was  to  be  punifhed 
with  death.  Six  days  were  allowed  for  the  ufe  and 
fervice  of  man  ;  but  the  feventh  day  God  referved  to 
himfelf,  and  appointed  it  to  be  cbferved  as  a  hated  time 
for  holy  offices,  and  to  be  fpent  in  the  duties  of  piety 
and  devotion.  On  this  day  the  miiiifters  of  the  temple 
entered  upon  their  week  ;  and  thofe  who  had  attended 
on  the  temple  fervice  the  preceding  week  went  out  at 
the  fame  time.  New  loaves  of  ffiew-bread  were  placed 
upon  the  golden  table,  and  the  old  ones  taken  away. 
Two  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  with  a  certain  propor- 

ftion  of  fine  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  bread-offer¬ 
ing,  and  wine  for  a  libation,  were  offered.  The  Sab¬ 
bath,  as  all  other  feflivals,  was  celebrated  from  evening 
to  evening.  It  began  at  fix  in  the  evening  on  Friday, 

3  and  ended  at  the  fame  time  the  next  day. 
me  of  its  Concerning  the.  time  at  which,  the  Sabbath  was  firft 
ftitution.  {nfgtuted,  different  opinions  have  been  held.  Some 
have  maintained,  that  the  {amplification  of  the  feventh 
day,  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  is  only  there  ipoken  of 
hx  or  by  anticipation  ;  and  is  to  be  underftood 

of  the  Sabbath  afterwards  injoined  the  children  of  Ifrael 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Mofaic  difpenfation.  But 
without  entering  into  a  particular  examination  of  all  the 
arguments  adduced  to  fupport  this  opinion,  a  few  obfer- 
vations,  it  is  prefumed,  will  be  fufficieut  to  fhow  that  it 
refls  on  no  folid  foundation. 

It  cannot  eafily  be  fuppofed  that  the  infpired  pen¬ 
man  would  have  mentioned  the  {amplification  of^the  fe¬ 
venth  day  amongft  the  primeval  tranfadlions,  if  fuch 
fandlification  had  not  taken  place  until  2500  years  af¬ 
terwards.  Writers,  ambitious  of  that  artificial  elegance 
which  the  rules  of  c.riticifm  have  eflablifhed,  often  bring 
together  in  their  narratives  events  which  were  them- 
felves  far  diflant,  for  the  fake  of  giving  form  to  their 
difcourfe  ;  but  Mofes  appears  to  have  defpifed  all  lucli 
flimfy  refinements,  and  to  have  conftrndled  his  narrative 
in  great  conformity  to  the  feries  of  events. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  religious  fervice 
pradlifed  in  the  patriarchal  age,  it  appears  that,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  fall,  when  Adam  was  reftored.  to  fa¬ 
vour  through  a  Mediator,  a  flated  form  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  was  inftituted,  which  man  was  required  to  obferve 
in  teftimony,  not  only  of  his  dependence  on  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  but  alfo  of  his  faith  and  hope  in  the  promife  made 
to  our  firft  parents,  and  feen  afar  of.  Of  an  inftitution 
then  fo  grand  and  important,  no  circumftance  would  be 
omitted  that  is  neceffary  to  preferve  it,  or  that  contri¬ 
butes  to  render  the,  obfexvance  of  it  regular  and  foleinn. 


That  determined  times  are  neceffary  for  the  due  ee-  Sabbauu 
lebration  of  divine  fervice,  cannot  be  denied.  Such  is 
the  conftitution  of  man,  that  he  muft  have  particular  Neceflity 
times  fet  apart  for  particular  fervices.  He  is  doomed  of  ftated 
to  toil  and  labour  ;  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  fweat  °f^Ys 
his  face  ;  and  is  capable  of  performing  religions 
ties  only  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  confident  with  his  fitu- 
ation  in  the  world.  If  ftated  times  for  religious  folem- 
nities  had  not  been  enjoined,  the  confequence  would  have 
been,  that  fuch  folemnities  would  have  been  altogether 
neglected  ;  for  experience  (hows,  that  if  mankind  were 
left  at  liberty  when  and  how  often  they  fhould  per¬ 
form  religious  offices,  thefe  offices  would  not  be  per¬ 
formed  at  all.  It  is  the  obfervation  of  holy  times  that 
preferves  the  practice  of  holy  fervices  ;  and  without  the 
frequent  and  regular  returns  of  hallowed  days,  man 
would  quickly  forget  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  God, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  no  veftige  of  religion  would  be  found 
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and  in  a  mart  time  no  veftige  of  religii 
in  the  world.  #  #  6 

Among  the  ordinances  which  God  vouchfafed  his  Ohjedions- 
ancient  people,  we  find  that  the  pious,  obfervation  of^the  ear- 
holydays  was  particularly  infifted  upon  ;  and  the  Sab-^1^^ 
bath  was  enjoined  to  be  kept  holy,  in  the  moft  folemn  Sabbath 
manner,  and  under  the  fevereft  penalties.  Can  it  then  con lidered. 
be  fuppofed  that  He  would  fuffer  mankind,  from  die 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  Mofaic  era,  to  remain  with¬ 
out  an  inftitution  fo  expedient  in  itielf,  and  as  well  fitted 
to  anfwer  the  end  propofed  by  it,  under  the  one  difpen¬ 
fation,  as  ever  it  could  beumder  the  other?  No;  we 
have  every  imaginable  reafon  to  conclude,  that  when 
religious  fervices  were  enjoined,  religious  times  were  ap¬ 
pointed  alfo  ;  for  the  one  neceffarily  implies  the  other. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  early  inftitution  of  die  Sab¬ 
bath,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  patriarchal  age.  It  would  have  fwelled  the  Bible 
to  a  moft  enormous  fize,  had- the  facred  hiftonan  given 
a  particular  account  of  all  the  tranfadlions  of  thofe  times  ; 
befides,  it  would  have  anfwered  no  end.  When  Mofes 
wrote  the  book  of  Geirefis,  it  was  unneceffary  to  re¬ 
late  minutely  tranfadlions  and  inftitutions  already  well 
known  by  tradition  :  accordingly  we  fee,  that  his  nar¬ 
rative  is  everywhere  very  concife,  and  calculated  only 
to  prefer  vc,  the  memory  of  the  moft  important  faffs. 
However,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  churcli-fervice  of 
the  patriarchal  age,  we  fliall  find  that  what  is  called  the 
legal  difpenfation,  at  lead  the  liturgic  part  of  it,  was 
no  new  fyftem,  but  a  collection  of  inftitutions  obferved; 
from  the  beginning,  and  republifhed  in  form  by  Mofes. 

The  Scriptures  inform  u&  that  Cain  and  Abel  offered 
faciifices  ;  and  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  one,  and  the  rejection  of  the  other,  evi¬ 
dently  (hows  that  ftated  laws  refpeCling  the  fervice  had 
then  taken  place.  “In  proccfs  of  time,”  at  the  end  of . 
the  days.  “  Abel  brought  an.  offering,”  Here  was 
priefl)  altar ,  matter  of  facrifice ,  appointed  time ,  motive .  to 
facrifice ,  atonement  made ,  and  accepted.  The  diftinCtion 
of  animals  . into  clean  and  unclean  before  the  flood,  and 
Noah’s  facrifice  immediately  after  his  deliverance,  with¬ 
out  any  new  direction,  is  an  unanfwerable  proof  of  the 
fame  truth.  It  is  teftified  bf  Abraham,,  by  God  him¬ 
felf,  that  he  kept  his  charge ,  his  commandments ,  his  fta~ 
tutes ,  and  his  laws.  Thefe  expreffions  comprehend  the 
various  branches,  into  which  the  law  given  at  Sinai  was 
divided.  They  contain  the  moral  precepts, ,  affirmative 
and  negative,  the  matter  of  religious  fervice,  a  body  of 

laws 
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Severt,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  is  expreffed  by  a  word 
that  primarily  fignifies  fulnefs ,  completion,  Efficiency,  and 
is  applied  to  a  week,  or  /even  days,  becaufe  that  was  the 
full  time  employed  in  the  work  of  creation  ;  to  the 
Sabbath ,  becaufe  on  it  all  things  were  completed ;  and  to 
It  is  exprefslv  taken  notice  of  an  oath ,  becaufe  it  is  fufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  Itrife. 

This  opening  of  the  Hebrew  root  will  enable  us  to 
come  at  the  meaning  of  thofe  -expreffions  of  the  hea¬ 
thens,  and  alfo  let  us  fee  whence  they  derived  their  ideas 
and  modes  of  (peaking,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
tranfa&ions  at  the  creation,  though  much  perverted, 
was  never  entirely  loft  by  them. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  heathens  bor¬ 
rowed  the  notion  of  the  facredvefs  of  the  feventh  day 
from  the  Jews.  But  this  opinion  will  not  readily  be 
admitted,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  Jew's  were  held 
flmguiiked  in  a  particular  manner.  Week*,  and  /even  ,  in  the  greateft  contempt  by  the  furrounding  nations, 


SAB 

Subbath,  laws  to  direct  obedience,  and  to  which  man  was  to  con- 
form  his  condu6l  in  every  part  of  duty.  Agreeably 
to  this,  we  find  that  facrifices  were  offered,  altars  and 
places  of  worfhip  confecrated,  and  the  Sabbath  alfo 
mentioned  as  a  well  known  folemnity,  before  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  law 

at  the  fall  of  manna  ;  and  the  incidental  manner  in 
which  it  is  then  mentioned,  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  Ilraelites  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  inftitution  :  for 
had  it  been  a  new  one,  it  mufl  have  been  enjoined  in  a 
pofitive  and  particular  manner,  and  the  nature  of  it 
mufl  have  been  laid  open  and  explained,  otherwife  the 
term  would  have  conveyed  no  meaning. 

The  divifion  of  time  into  weeks,  or  periods  of  feven 
days,  which  obtained  fo  early'  and  almoll  univerfally,  is 
a  ftrong  indication  that  one  day  in  feven  was  always  di- 


SahbitV 


days,  are  in  feripture  language  fynonymous  terms.  God 
commanded  Noah,y£t>f«  days  before  he  entered  the  ark, 
to  introduce  into  it  all  forts  of  living  creatures.  When 
the  waters  of  the  flood  began  to  abate,  Noah  fent  forth 
a  dove,  which,  finding  no  reft  for  the  foie  of  her  foot, 
returned  to  him.  After  feven  days  he  fent  forth  the 
dove  a  lecond  time,  and  again  fhe  returned  to  the  ark. 
At  the  expiration  of  other  feven  days  he  let  go  the  dove 
a  third  time  :  and  a  week  is  fpoken  of  {Gen.  xxix. )  as  a 
•well  known  fpace  of  time.  *  •* 

This  feptenary  divifion  of  time  has  been,  From  the 
*earlidt  ages,  uniformly  obferved  over  all  the  eafterU 


who  derided  them  no  lefs  for  their  fabbaths  than  for 
their  circumcifion.  All  forts  of  writers  ridiculed  them 
on  this  account.  Seneca  charged  them  with  fp ending 
the  feventh  part  of  their  time  in  doth.  Tacitus  faid,  ^ 
that  not  only  the  feventh  day,  but  alfo  the  feventh  year, 
was  unprofitably  wafted.  Juvenal  brings  forward  the 
fame  charge )  and  Peril  113  upbraided  them  with  their  re¬ 
cutita  fabbata.  Plutarch  faid  that  they  kept  it  in  honour 
of  Bacchus.  Tacitus  affirmed,  that  it  was  in  honour 
of  Saturn  ;  but  tfie  moil  abominable  afiertion  of  all  is 
that  of  Apion,  who  laid  that  they  obferved  the  Sab¬ 
bath  in  memory  of  their  being  cured  on  that  day  of  a 


'-O,  uuuisi  Iiixy  vrvw  an  v.anw*i  uum  m  Jiiviuui  y  uj  L1UJ1I  UClIJg  CUrCll  Oil  Llldt  ( 

\vorld.  The  Ifraelites,  Affyrians,  Egyptians,  Indians*  ffiameful  difeafe,  called  by  the  Egyptians  fib  bo. 
Arabians,  and  Perfians,  have  always  made  ufe  of  -a  Some  perceiving  the  force  of  this  objection  have  con- 

Vw»  4*  4  .  ^  ^  .....  ^  .1'  *  i _ 1  *  .  .  I  C 


week,  confifting  of  feven  days.  Many  vain  attempts 
have  been  made  .to  account  for  this  uniformity  ;  but  a 
practice  fo  general  and  prevalent  could  never  have  taken 
place,  had  not  the  feptenary  diftribution  of  time  been 
inftituted  from  the  beginning,  and  handed  down  by 
tradition. 

From. the  fame  fource  alfo  rn nil  the  ancient  heathens 


tended,  that  time  was  divided  into  weeks  of  feven 
ftays,  that  each  of  the  planetary  gods,  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  who  were 
the  Dii  maj arum  gentium,  might  have  a  day  appropriated 
to  his  fervice.  But  if  fuch  was  the  origin  weeks, 
how  came  the  great  and  ancient  goddefs  Tel/us  to  be 
omitted  ?  She  was  worshipped  by  the  early  idolaters  as 


have  derived  their  notions  of  the  fnerednefs  of  the  fe-  well  as  the  other  planets,  arid  mutt  furely  have  been 
wenth  day.  That  they  had  fuch  notions  of  it  is  evident  deemed  by  them  as  worthy  of  a  particular  day  fet  apart 


from  feveral  pafiages  of  the  Greek  poets  quoted  by 
A  riftobulus,  a  learned  Jew,  by  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  Eufcbius. 


*  frv 
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I’he  feventh,  the  facred  day. 
i.GSo/jtstrn  vtui a  yarrhu6fy ,  t*prv  r  mg.  Homer. 
Afterwards  came  the  feventh,  the  facred  day'. 

Again  : 

V.Gcouoy  rtu a  o  f w.  >.xi  tv  rfri}. rr?  Tavrcc. 

*On  the  feventh  day  -all  things  were  completed 
r £2 GuctTn  Srei  7tTi\»(ry.iva  tccvtx  rev* rat. 

All  tilings  were  mallei  perfect  on  llie  feventh  day* 

That  they'  Kkewife  held  the  number  yHwi  in  high  ef- 
timation  has  been  fho  wn  by  a  learned,  though  fometimes 
fanciful,  author'*,  with  fuch  evidence  as  to  enforce  cen¬ 


to  her  honour  as  the  planet  Saturn,  who  was  long  un- 
difeovered,  afterwards  feen  but  occasionally,  and  at  all 
times  conlidered  as  of  malign  afpecl.  (See  Rem- 

PHAN.  ) 

Others  have  fuppofed,  that  as  the  year  was  divided  in¬ 
to  lunar  months  of  fomething  more  than  28  days,  it 
was  natural  to  divide  the  month  into  quarters  from  the 
different  phafes  of  the  moon,  which  would  produce  as 
many'  weeks  of  feven  days.  But  this  fuppofition  is 
lefs  tenable  than  the  former.  The  phafes  of  the  moon 
are  not  fo  precisely  marked  at  the  quarters  as  to  attract 
to  them  any  particular  notice,  nor  are  the  quarterly  ap¬ 
pearances  of  one  month  commonly  like  thofe„ot  another. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  Conceive  what  fhonld  have  induced 
the  earlieft  obfervers  of  the  phafes  of  the  moon  to  divide 
the  month  into  four  parts  rather  than  into  three,  or  five, 
or  feven.  Had  the  ancient  week  confifted  of  14  days, 


The  Pythagoreans  call  it  the  venerable  num-  it  might  have  been  inferred,  with  fomc  degree  of  plan¬ 
ter,  ciCaav.u  a\i  c,  worthy  of  veneration .  and  held  it  to  be  fibility,  that  its  length  was  regulated  by  the  phaiVs  of 
per  fed.  aild  mrfl  proper  to  religion.  They  denominated  it  the  moon,  becaufe  the  fhape  of  that  luminary,  at  the 
fortune,  and  alfo  ftyled  it  voice,  found,  mnfe,  becaufe,  no  end  of  the  lecond  quarter,  is  very  precifely  marked  5 
doubt,  feven  diftind  notes  comprehend  the  whole  fcale  of  but  there  is  nothing  which,  in  the  prefent  hypothefis, 
mufic,  beyond  which  neither  voice  nor  infirument  can  go,  could  have  everywhere  led  mankind  to  make  their  weeks 
but  muft  return  from  the  feventh,  and  begin  again  anew,  confift  of  feven  days.  This  divifion  of  time,  therefore, 
They  likevvife  dcligned  it  leading  to  the  end.  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  admitting  the  primeval  in¬ 

ftitution 
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Ititution  of  the  Sabbath,  £s  related  by  Mofes  in  the 
X  y— « •  book  of  Genefis.  That  inftitution  was  abfolutely  ne- 
eelTarv  to  preferver  among  men  a  feufe  of  religion;  and  it 
was  renewed  to  the  Jews  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  and 
c  irs obiervance  enforced  by  the  feveutil  penalties.  It  was 
j  in  accordingly  oblerved  by  them  with  more  or  lefs  ftrid- 
\  :l.  the  nt.fg  in  every  period  of  their  commonwealth,  and  there 
*  t!’k  is  none  of  the  infiitutions  of  their  divine  lawgiver  which, 
j  'd  the  B1(-*ir  prc^ent  ^ate  °f  difperfron,  they  more  highly 
‘  wth.  honour.  They  regard  it,  indeed,  with  a  fuperftitious 
reverence,  call  it  their  fpoufe ,  their  J  flight,  and  fpeak  of 
it  in  the  molt  magnificent  terms.  They  have  often  va¬ 
ried  in  their  opinions  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  kept.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  they  car¬ 
ried  their  refpeCt  for  the  fabbath  fo  very  high,  that  they 
would  not  on  that  day  defend  themfelves  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  their  enemies.  But  afterwards  they  did  not 
lerupie  to  Hand  upon  their  tieieflary  defence,  although 
they  would  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  car¬ 
rying  on  their  operations.  When  our  Saviour  was  on 
earth,  it  was  no  fin  to  loofe  a  beall  from  the  flail,  and 
jf  lead  him  to  water  ;  and  if  he  had  chanced  to  fall  into 
a  ditch,  they  pulled  him  out :  but  now  it  is  absolutely 
unlawful  to  give  a  creature,  in  that  iitnation  any  other 
abidance  than  that  of  food  ;  and  if  they  lead  an  animal 
to  water,  they  mnft  take  care  not  to  let  the  bridle  or 
halter  hang  loofe,  otherwife  they  are  tranfgrclrors. 
de  of  As  the  law  enjoins  refl  on  that  day  from  all  fervile 
Jtrving  employments,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  injunction, 
mon?  undertake  no  kind  of  work  on  Friday  but  fuch  as 

moaein^^  eaj]]y  fa  accomplifhed  before  evening.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  they  put  into  proper  places  the  meat  that  they 
have  prepared  to  eat  the  day  following.  They  after¬ 
wards  fet  out  a  table  covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  and 
place  bread  upon  it,  which  they  alfo  cover  with  another 
cloth  ;  and  during  the  fabbath  the  table  is  never  moved 
out  of  Its  place.  About  an  hour  before  funfet,  the 
women  light  the  fabbath  lamps,  which  hang  in  the 
places  where  they  cat.  They  then  flretchl  forth  their 
hands,  to  the  light,  and  pronounce  the  following  bene¬ 
diction.  “  BlefTed  be  thou,  O  God,  kjng  of  the 
world,  who  hail  enjoined  us,  that  are  fairmried  by  thy 
commandments,  to  light  the  fabbath  lamp.”  I  hefe 
lamps  are  two  or  more  in  number,  according  to  the  fixe 
of  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  fufpended,  and  conti¬ 
nue  to  burn  during  the  great  eft  part  of  the  night.  In 
order  to  begin  the  fabbath  well,  they  wafli  their  hands 
and  faces,  trim  their  hair,  and  pare  their  nailsx  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  fourth  huger,  then  going  to  the  fecond, 
then  the  fifth,  then  the  third,  and  endingwith  the  thumb. 
If  a  Jew  calls  the  parings  of  his  nails  to  the  ground, 
he  is  rafeah ,  that  is,  a  'wicked  man  ;  for  Satan  has* 
great  power  over  tliofe  parings  of  nails  ;  and  it  feems 
they  are  of  great  nfe  to  the  wizzards,  who  know  how 
to  employ  them  in  their  enchantments.  If  he  buries 
them  in  the  earth,  he  is  tzedic ,  that  is,  a juft  man  :  if  he 
burns  them  in  the  fire,  he  is  chtjxd ,  that  is,  worthy  of 
honour,  an  holy  man.  When  they  have  performed  thefo 
preparatory  ceremonies,  they  repair  to  the  fynagogne, 
and  enter  upon  their  devotions.  As  foon  as-prayers  be¬ 
gin,  the  departed  fouls  fpring  out  of  the  purgatorial 
flames,  and  have  liberty  to  cool  themfelves  in  water 
while  the  fabbath  lads  ;  for  which  reafon  the  Jews  pro¬ 
long  the  continuance  of  it  as  much  as  they  can ;  and  the 
Rabbins  have  ftridtly  commanded  them  not  to  exhauft 
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all  the  water  on  the  fabbath  day,  left  tliofe  zmferable 
fouls  fhould  by  that  means  be  deprived  of  the  refrelhing 
clement.  When  they  have  ended  their  prayers,  they  re¬ 
turn  home,  and  falute  one  another,  by  wifhing  a  good 
fabbath.  They  then  fit  down  to  table.  The  mailer  of 
the  family  takes  a  cup  full  of  wine,  and  lifting  up  Ins 
hand,  fays,  “  BlefTed  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord,  king 
of  the  world,  who  haft  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine.— 
Blefied  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord,  king  of  the  world, 
who  juft  fan  (Stilled  us  by  thy  commandments,  and  given 
us  thy  holy  fabbath  ;  and  of  thy  good  will  and  pleafure 
haft  left  it  to  us  an  inheritance,  the  memorial  of  thy 
works  of  creation.  For  it- is  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  faints,  and  the  memorial  of  the  coming  out 
of  Egyot.  And  thou  haft  alio  chofcn  us  from  all  other 
people,"  and  fanftified  us,  and  with  love  and  pleafure 
haft  left  thy  holy  fabbath  an  inheritance.  BlefTed  be 
thou,  O  God,  who  fund iri eft  the  fabbath.”  After  this 
benediction  is  ended,  he  drinks,  and  gives  the  cup  to  all- 
that  are  prefent.  He  then  removes  the  cloth,  and  ta¬ 
king  bread,  fays,  “  BlefTed  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord, 
king  of  the  world,  who  bringeil  bread  out  of  the  earth.’* 
Then  lie  breaks  off  a  bit,  and  eats,  aiid  alfo  gives  & 
piece  of  it  to  every  one  of  the  company. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fabbath,  the  Jews  do  not  rife 
fo  early  as  they  do  at  other  times.  Thinking,  the 
greater  pleafure  they  take  on  that  day,  the  more  de¬ 
voutly  they  keep  it.  When  they  come  into  the  fyna- 
gogue,  they  pray  as  ufual,  only  the  devotions  are  fome- 
what  longer,  being  intermingled  with  pfalmody,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  fabbath.  The  Pentateuch  is  then  produced, 
and  feven  fediong  of  it  are  read  in  order  by  feven  per¬ 
form  chofen  for  the  purpofe.  Several  leffons  arc  likewife 
read  out  of  the  prophets,  which  have  fome  relation  to- 
vvliat  was  read  out  of  the  law.  After  morniug  prayers 
they  return  to  jthleir  honfes,  and  eat  the  fecond  fabbath- 
meal,  flic  wing  ewery  token  of  joy,  in  honour  of  the  fefti- 
val.  But  if  one  has  feen  any  thing  ominous  in  his- 
flt'cp  ;  if  he  has  dreamed  that  he  burnt  the  book  of  the 
law  ;  that  a  beam  has  come  out  of  the  walls  of  his- 
houfe ;  that  his  teeth  have  fallen  out; — then  lie  falls  un¬ 
til  very  late  at  night,  for  all  fuch  dreams  are  bad  ones. 
In  the  afternoon  they  go  again  to  the  fynagogue,  and 
perform  the  evening  fervice,  adding  to  the  ordinary 
prayers  fome  leffons  that  refpect 'the  fabbath.  When  the 
devotional  duties  are  ended,  they  return  home,  and  light 
a  candle  re le moling  a  torch,  and  again  lit  down  to  eat. 
They  remain  eating  'Until  near  fix,  and  then  the  mailer' 
of  the  family  takes  a  cup,  and  pouring  wine  into  it  re- 
hearfes  fome  benedictions  ;  after  which  he  pours  a  little' 
of  the  wine  upon  the  ground,  and  fays,  “  BlefTed  be 
thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  the  world,  who  haft  created  the 
fruit  of  the  vine.”  Then  holding  the  cup  in  his  left 
hand,  with  the  right  he  takes  a  box  of  fvveet  fpices,  and- 
fays,  u  BlefTed' be  thou,  O  Lord  God,  who  haft  created 
various  kinds  of  fvveet  fpices.”  He  fmells  the  fpices, 
and  holds  them  out  to  the  reft,  that  they  may  do  the 
fame.  He  then  takes  the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  anct 
going  to  the.  candle  views  the  left  ,very  narrowly,  and 
pronounces  a  blefiing.  With  the  cup  in  the  left  hand,, 
he  examines  the  right  in  the  fame  manner.  Again,  hold¬ 
ing  the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  he  rehearfes: another  be¬ 
ne  did  ion,  and  at  the  fame  time  pours  fome  of  the  wine 
on  the  ground.  After  this  he  drinks  a  little  of  it,  and 
then  hands  it  about  to  the  reft  of  the  family -who  fmifh 
~  what 
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what  remains.  In  this  manner  the  fabbath  is  ended  by 
the  Jews,  and  they  may  return  to  their  ordinary  em¬ 
ployments.  Thofe  who  meet  pay  their  compliments, 
by  wifhing  one  another  a  happy  week. 

The  Rabbins  have  reckoned  tip  nine  and  thirty  pri¬ 
mary  prohibitions,  which  ought  to  be  obferved  on  the 
fabbatic  feftival ;  but  their  circumftanees  and  dependents, 
which  are  alfo  obligatory,  are  almoft  innumerable.  The 
59  articles  are,  Not  to  till  the  ground;  to  fow ;  to 
reap  ;  to  make  hay ;  to  bind  up  (heaves  of  corn  ;  to 
threfh  ;  to  winnow  ;  to  grind  ;  to  lift  meal  ;  to  kiiead 
the  dough  ;  to  bake  ;  to  (hear ;  to  whiten  ;  to  comb  or 
Card  wool ;  to  fpin  ;  to  twine  or  twill  ;  to  warp  ;  to 
dye  ;  to  tie  ;  to  untie  ;  to  few  ;  to  tear  or  pull  in 
pieces  ;  to  build  ;  to  pull  down  ;  to  beat  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  ;  to  hunt  or  Rfh  ;  to  kill  a  bead  ;  to  flay  it ;  to  drefs 
it  ;  to  ferape  the  fkin  ;  to  tan  it  5  to  cat  leather ;  to 
write  ;  to  fcratch  out  ;  to  rule  paper  for  writing  ;  to 
kindle  a  fire  ;  to  extinguish  it  ;  to  carry  a  thing  from 
place  to  place  ;  to  expofe  any  thing  to  fale.  Thefe  are 
the  primary  prohibitions,  and  each  of  thefe  has  its  pro¬ 
per  confequences,  which  amount  to  an  incredible  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  the  Jews  themfelves  fay,  that  if  they  could 
keep  but  two  fabbaths  as  they  ought,  they  would  foon 
be  delivered  out  of  all  their  troubles. 

If  a  Jew  on  a  jourhey  is  overtaken  by  the  fabbath 
in  a  wood,  or  on  the  highway,  no  matter  where,  nor 
tinder  what  circumftanees,  he  fits  down  ;  lie  will  not  ftir 
out  of  the  fpot.  If  he  falls  down  in  the  dirt,  he  lies 
there  ;  he  will  not  rife  up.  If  he  fhould  tumble  into  a 
privy,  he  would  reft  there  :  he  would  not  be  taken 
out  (a).  If  he  fees  a  flea  flopping  upon  his  clothes, 
lie  muft  not  catch  it.  If  it  bites  him,  lie  may  only  re* 
move  it  with  his  hand  ;  be  muft  not  kill  it;  but  a  loufe 
meets  with  no  fuch  indulgence,  for  it  may  be  deftroy- 
ed.  He  muft  not  wipe  his  hands  with  a  towel  or  cloth-, 
but  be  may  do  it  very  lawfully  with  a  cow’s  tail.  A 
frefh  wound  muft  not  be  bound  up  on  the  fabbath-day  ; 
a  plafter  that  had  been  formerly  applied  to  a  fore  may 
remain  on  it  ;  but  if  it  falls  off,  it  muft  not  be  put  on 
anew.  The  lame  may  ufe  a  ftaff,  but  the  blind  muft 
not.  Thefe  particulars,  and  a  great  many  more  of  the 
fame  nature,  are  obferved  by  the  Jews  in  the  ftri&eft 
manner.  But  if  any  one  wifhes  to  know  more  of  the 
pra&ice  of  that  devoted  race,  he  may  confult  Ruxtorf ’s 
Judaica  Synagoga,  chap.  x.  xi.  where  he  will  find  a 
complete  detail  of  their  cuftoms  and  ceremonies  on' the 
fabbath  ;  and  likewife  fee  the  primary  prohibitions 
branched  out  into  their  refpeflive  circumftanees. 

As  the  fevehth  day  Was  obfeived  by  the  Jewifn 
church,  in  memory  of  the  reft  of  God  after  the 
works  of  creation,  and  their  own  deliverance  from  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  tyranny  ;  fo  the  firft  day  of  the  week  has  always 
been  obferved  by  the  Chriftian  church,  in  memory  of 
the  refurredlion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  by  which  he  completed 
the  work  of  man’s  redemption  on  earth,  and  refeued 
him  from  the  domiuion  of  him  who  has  the  power  of 
death. 


This  day  was  denominated  by  the  primitive  Chri.’  Safe 
ftians  the  Lord's  day .  Tt  was  alfo  fometimes  called  'T 

Sunday  ;  which  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  hea¬ 
thens,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  fun.  And  indeed,  al¬ 
though  it  was  originally  called  Sunday  by  the  heathens, 
yet  it  may  very  properly  retain  that  name  among  Chri- 
ftians,  becaufe  it  is  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  “  The 
true  light,”  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  of  Him  who  is  ftyled  by  the  prophet  “  The 
Sun  of  righteoufnefs,”  and  who  on  this  day  arofe 
from  the  dead.  But  although  it  was,  in  the  primitive 
times,  indifferently  called  the  Lord's  day  or  Sunday ,  yet 
it  was  never  denominated  the  fabbath;  a  name  conftant- 
ly  appropriated  to  Saturday,  or  the  feventh  day,  both 
by  facred  and  ecelefiaftieal  writers.  n  ' 

Of  the  change  from  the  feventh  to  the  firjl  day  of  Them 
the  week,  or  even  of  the  inftltution  of  the  Lord's  day  £  d  I 
feftival,  there  is  no  account  in  the  New  Teftament. 
However,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  it,  that  the  firft  tameur  l 
day  of  the  week  was,  in  the  apoftolic  age,  a  ftated  cident*  I 
time  for  public  worfhip.  On  this  day  the  apoftles  were 
affembled,  when  the  Holy  Ghoft  came  do-wn  fo  vifibly 
upon  them  to  qualify  them  for  the  converfion  of  the 
w'orld.  Oil  this  day  we  find  St  Paul  preaching  at 
Troas,  when  the  difciples  came  to  break  bread :  and 
the  directions  which  the  fame  apoftle  gives  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  concerning  their  contributions  for  the  relief 
of  their  fuffering  brethren, ‘plainly  allude  to  their  reli¬ 
gions  affemblies  on  the  firft  day  of  the  week. 

Thus  it  would  appear  from  feveral  paffages  in  the 
New  Teftament,  that  the  religious  obfervation  of  the 
firft  day  of  the  week  is  of  apoftolical  appointment;  and 
may  indeed  be  very  reasonably  fuppofed  to  be  among 
thofe  direftions  and  inftruCt ions  which  our  Hefted  Lord 
himfelf  gave  to  his  difciples,  during  the  40  days  be¬ 
tween  his  refurre&ion  and  afeenfion,  wherein  he  con¬ 
vened  with,  them,  and  fpoke  of  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still,  -however,  it  muft  be 
owned  that  thofe  paffages,  although  the  plaineft  that 
occur,  are  not  fufficient  to  prove  the  apoftolical  iaftitu* 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  day,  or  even  the  actual  obfervation 
of  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  place  the  matter  beyond 
all  controverfy,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  ecelefiaftieal 
teftimony. 

from  thje  confentient  evidence  and  uniform  pra&iee 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  alio  from  the  atteftation  of 
Pliny,  an  heathen  of  no  mean  figure  both  in  learning 
and  power,  we  find  that  the  firft' day  of  the  week  was 
obferved  in  the  earlieft  ages  as  an  holyday  or  feftival,  in 
honour  of  the  refiirteCtiori  of  Clirift.  Now  there  are 
but  two  fourccs  whence  the  cuftom  could  poffibly  have 
arifem  It  muft  have  been  inftituted  either  .by  human  I 
or  divine  authority";  by  human  authority  ifwas  not 
inftituted  ;  for  there  was  no  general  council  in  thofe 
early  times,  and  without  the  decree  of  a  general  coun¬ 
cil  it  was  impoffible  that  any  ecelefiaftieal  inftitution  ^ 
could  have  been  tiniverfally  eftablifhed  at  once.  It  re- But  ^  * 
‘'mains,  therefore,  that  it  muft  have  been  inftituted  by  thelef | 

divineK| 
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(a)  This,  it  feems,  was  once  really  the  cafe.  A  Jew  of  Magdeburg  fell  into  a  privy  on  a  Saturday.  He  might 
have  been  taken  out ;  but  he  told  thofe  wrho  offered  him  their  affiftance  to  give  themfelves  no  trouble,  for  there 
he  was  determined  to  keep  holy  the  fabbath  day.  The  bifliop,  when  he  heard  of  it,  refolved  that  he  ftiouH 
fan&ify  the  next  day  alfo  in  the  fame  place  \  and  fo,  betwixt  them,  the  poor  Jew  loft  his  life. 
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Voath.  divine  authority  :  and  that  it  really  was  fo,  will  far- 

<■  "v - ther  appear  from  the  following  confiderations.  It  is 

certain  that  the  apoftles  travelled  over  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  world,  and  planted  churches  in  the  remo- 
teft  parts  of  it.  It  is  certain  alfo  that  they  were  all 
led  by  the  fame  fpirit ;  and  their  defire  was,  that 
unity  and  uniformity  fhould  be  obfervod  in  ail  the 
churches  which  they  had  founded.  It  is  not  therefore 
furprifing  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  the  fame  doc¬ 
trine,  the  fame  worfhip,  the  fame  rites  and  cuftoms, 
fhouid  prevail  all  over  the  Chrillian  world  ;  nay,  it 
would  have  been  unaccountable  had  the  cafe  been 
otherwife.  For  this  reafon  we  may  conclude  that  every 
cuftom,  univerfally  obferved  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
'  Chrillian  church,  and  not  inllituted  by  a  general  coun- 
^  cil,  was  of  original  appointment. 

$>  jofc  for  As  the  Lord's  day  is  fan£tified,  that  is,  fet  apart  to 
w  h  the  Chriilians  for  the  worfhip  and  fervice  of  God,  their 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  San&ifier,  a  little  confide- 
ration  will  eafily  difeover  how  it  ought  to  be  obferved. 
Although  a  day  feparated  from  worldly  bufmefs,  yet 
it  is  in  no  fenfe  a  day  of  idlenefs,  but  a  feafon  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  works  of  fid  vat  ion  and  labours  of  charity. 
In  the  primitive  times  this  holy  day  was  obferved  in 
obfer-  the  moil  folemn  manner.  From  the  monuments  of 
v  m  the  thofe  early  ages  we  learn,  that  it  was  fpent  in  a  due 
^  iltlve  and  conftant  attendance  on  all  the  offices  of  divine  wor* 
Ihip.  On  it  they  held  their  religious  afTemblies,  in 
which  the  writings  of  the  apollles  and  prophets  were 
read  to  the  people,  and  the  do&rines  of  Chriftianity 
further  prefTed  upon  them  by  the  exhortations  of  the 
clergy.  Solemn  prayers  and  praifes  were  offered  up  to 
God,  and  hymns  fung  in  honour  of  Chrifl  ;  the  Lord’s 
fupper  was  conftantly  celebrated  ;  and  colle&ions  were 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  On  this  day  they  abftained,  as  much  as 
they  could,  from  bodily  labour.  They  looked  upon  it 
as  a  day  of  joy  and  gladnefs  ;  and  therefore  all  falling 
on  it  was  prohibited,  even  during  the  feafon  of 
lent,  their  great  annual  fall.  —  Such  was  the*  zeal  of 
thofe  times,  that  nothing,  no  not  the  fevereft  perfecu- 
tions,  hindered  them  from  celebrating  holy  offices  on 
this  day.  They  were  often  befet  and  betrayed,  and 
as  often  flaughtered  in  confequence  of  cruel  edifts  from 
emperors,  thofe  very  emperors  for  whofe  happinefs  and 
profperity  they  always  offered  up  their  fervent  prayers. 
For  this  caufe,  when  they  could  not  meet  in  the  day¬ 
time,  they  affembled  in  the  morning  before  it  was  light  ; 
and  when  Tick,  in  exile,  or  in  prifon,  nothing  troubled 
them  more  than  that  they  could  not  attend  the  fervice 
of  the  church.  No  trivial  pretences  were  then  admit¬ 
ted  for  any  one’s  abfence  from  public  worfhip  ;  for  fe- 
vere  cenfures  were  paffed  upon  all  who  were  abfent 
without  fome  urgent  neceffity.  When  the  empire  be¬ 
came  Chriftian,  Conflantine  and  his  fucceffors  made 
laws  for  the  more  folemn  obfervation  of  the  Lord’s  day. 
They  prohibited  all  profecutions  and  pleadings  and 
other  juridical  matters  to  be  tranfa&ed  on  it,  and  alfo 
all  unneceffary  labour  ;  not  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
jewifli  fabbath,  but  becaufe  thefe  things  were  confider- 
*d  as  inconfiflent  with  the  duties  of  the  feflival. 

But  although  the  primitive  Chriilians  did  not  in¬ 
dulge  themfelves  in  the  practice  of  unneceffary  labour 
or  trifling  amufements,  yet  they  did  not  wholly  abllain 
from  working,  if  great  neceffity  required  it.  The 
Vou  XVI.  Part  XI. 
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council  of  Laodtcea  enjoined  that  men  fhould  abftain  Sabbath, 
from  work  on  the  Lord’s  day  if  pojfible ;  but  if  any 
were  found  to  judaize ,  they  were  to  be  cenfured  as 
great  tranfgreffors.  So  circumfpefl  were  the  primitive 
Chriilians  about  their  condudl  on  this  feflival,  that  on 
the  one  hand  they  avoided  all  things  which  tended  to 
profane  it,  whilft  on  the  other  they  cenfured  all  thofe 
who  infilled  it  fhould  be  obferved  with  Pharifaical  ri- 

g°ruf  .  '  r<5 

The  primary  duty  of  the  Lord’s  day  is  public  wot*-  Advanta- 

Jhip.  '  The  nature  and  defign  of  the  Chrillian  religion  ges  refult- 
fufficiently  fhows  the  neceffity  and  importance  of  af-  from 
fembling  for  the  duties  of  devotion.  The  whole  fcope  vadorfof 
of  Chriftianity  is  to  bring  us  to  an  union  with  God,  it. 
which  cannot  be  obtained  or  preferved  without  frequent 
communications  with  him ;  and  the  reafons  which 
fhow  religious  intercourfe  to  be  the  indifpenfable  duty 
of  Chriilians  in  a  private  capacity,  will  bind  it  with 
equal  or  more  force  on  them  considered  as  a  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  advantages  of  public  worfhip,  when  duly  per¬ 
formed,  are  many  and  great.  There  are  two,  however, 
which  deferve  to  be  confidered  in  a  particular  manner. 

It  gives  Chriilians  an  opportunity  of  openly  profeffing 
their  faith,  and  teflifying  their  obedience  to  their  Re¬ 
deemer  in  the  wifeft  and  bell  manner  5  and  in  an  age 
when  atheifm  has  afifen  to  an  alarming  height,  when 
the  Son  of  God  is  crucified  afrefh,  and  put  to  open 
fbame,  every  man,  who  has  any  regard  for  religion, 
will  cheerfully  embrace  all  opportunities  of  declaring 
his  abhorrence  of  the  vicious  courfes  purfued  by  thofe 
degenerate  apoflates.  He  will  with  pleafure  lay  hold 
on  every  occafion  to  teflify  that  he  is  neither  afraid  nor 
afhamed  to  confefs  the  truth  ;  and  will  think  it  his  in¬ 
difpenfable  duty  openly  to  difavow  the  fins  of  others* 
that  he  may  not  incur  the  guilt  of  partaking  of  them. 

Public  worfhip  preferves  in  the  minds  of  men  a  fenfe 
of  religion,  without  which  fociety  could  not  exift. 

Nothing  can  keep  a  body  of  men  together  and  unite 
them  in  promoting  the  public  good,  but  fuch  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a<£lion  as  may  reach  and  govern  the  heart. 

But  thefe  can  be  derived  only  from  a  fenfe  of  religi¬ 
ous  duties,  which  can  never  be  fo  ftrongly  impref- 
fed  upon  the  mind  as  by  a  conftant  attendance  up¬ 
on  public  worfhip.  Nothing  can  be  more  weak  than 
to  negled  the  public  worfhip  of  God,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  we  can  employ  ourfelves  as  acceptably  to 
our  Maker  at  home  in  our  clofets.  Roth  kinds  of  wor¬ 
fhip  are  indeed  neceffary ;  but  one  debt  cannot  be  paid 
by  the  difeharge  of  another.  By  public  worfhip  every 
man  profeffes  his  belief  in  that  God  whom  he  adores, 
and  appeals  to  Him  for  his  fmcerity,  of  which  his  neigh¬ 
bour  cannot  judge.  By  this  appeal  he  endears  himfeif 
more  or  lefs  to  others.  It  creates  confidence ;  it  roots 
in  the  .  heart -benevolence,  and  all  other  Chriftian  vir¬ 
tues,  which  produce,  in  common  life,  the -fruits  of  mu¬ 
tual-love  and  general  peace.  , 

People  in  general  are  of  opinion  that  the  duties  of 
the  Lord’s  day  are  over  when  public  worfhip  is  end¬ 
ed.  But  they  feem  >0  forget  for  what  purpofes  the 
day  was  fet  apart.  It  is  not  only  appropriated  to  the 
-duties  of  public  worfhip,  but  alfo  fan&ified  to  our  im¬ 
provement  in  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Chri- 
flianity.  It  is  an  inftitution  calculated  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  laborious  claffes  of  mankind,  and,  in 
ft  E  confe- 
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Sabbath,  confequence  of  that,  to  afford  red  to  leqfts  alfo.  It 

- — * - -  is  proper,  it  is  neceffary,  thit  man  fhould  reflect  on  his 

condition  in  the  world,  that  he  fhould  examine  the 
date  of  his  foul,  and  inquire  what  progrefs  he  has  made 
in  that  work  which  was  given  him  to  do.  Thofe  that 
have  children  or  fervants  are  obliged  to  look  after  their 
inftru&ion  as  well  as  their  own.  Thefe  are  the  ends 
which  the  inftitution  of  Sunday  was  defigned  to  an- 
fwer.  Every  man  muff  allow  that  thefe  things  muff 
be  done  at  fome  time  or  other ;  but  unlefs  there  be  fet 
times  for  doing  them,  the  generality  of  mankind  would 
wholly  neglect  them. 

Vijittng  and  travelling  (though  very  common)  are 
enormous  profanations  of  this  holy  day.  Families  are 
thereby  robbed  of  their  time;  a  lofs  for  which  no 
amends  can  ever  be  made  them  :  Servants,  iiiffead  of 
having  leifure  to  improve  themfelves  in  fpiritual  know¬ 
ledge,  are  burdened  with  additional  labour  :  And  in 
a  man  of  any  humanity,  it  muff  excite  many  painful 
fenfations,  when  he  refle&s  how  often  the  ufeful  horfe 
on  that  day  experiences  all  the  angiiifh  of  hunger,  torn 
fides,  and  battered  knees.  Every  kind  of  amufement , 
every  kind  of  common  labour,  is  an  encroachment  on  the 
particular  duties  of  the  Lord’s  day  ;  and  confequently 
men  profane  the  day  by  fpending  it  in  any  amufements, 
or  undertaking  upon  it  any  ordinary  employment  un¬ 
lefs  it  be  a  work  of  abfolute  necefiity. 

Sab  bath- Breakings  or  profanation  of  the  Lord’s  day, 
is  punifhed  by  the  municipal  laws  of  England.  For, 
belides  the  notorious  indecency  and  fcandal  of  permit¬ 
ting  any  fecular  bufinefs  to  be  publicly  tranfa&ed  on 
that  day  in  a  country  profefling  Chriftianity,  and  the 
corruption  of  morals  which  ufually  follows  its  profana¬ 
tion,  the  keeping  one  day  in  feven  holy,  as  a  time  of 
relaxation  and  refreffiment,  as  well  as  for  public  wor¬ 
ship,  is  of  admirable  fervice  to  a  ftate,  confidered  merely 
as  a  civil  inftitution.  It  humanizes,  by  the  help  of 
converfation  and  fociety,  the  manners  of  the  lower  claff 
fes  ;  which  would  otherwife  degenerate  into -a  fordid 
ferocity  and  favage  felfifhnefs  of  fpirit  :  it  enables  the 
induftrious  workman  to  purfue  his  occupation  in  the 
enfuing  week  with  health  and  cheerfulnefs :  it  imprints 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  that  fenfe  of  their  duty  to 
God  fo  neceffary  to  make  them  good  citizens ;  but 
which  yet  would  be  worn  out  and  defaced  by  an  unre¬ 
mitted  continuance  of  labour,  without  any  dated  times 
of  recalling  them  to  the  worihip  of  their  Maker.  And 
therefore  the  laws  of  King  Athelftan  forbad  all  mer¬ 
chandizing  on  the  Lord’s  day,  under  very  fevere  pe¬ 
nalties.  And  by  the  ftatute  27  Hen.  VI.  c.  5.  no  fair 
or  market  (hall  be  held  on  the  principal  feftivals,  Good- 
friday,  or  any  Sunday  (except  the  four  Sundays  in  har- 
veft),  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  goods  expofed  to  fale. 
And,  fince,  by  the  ftatute  1  Car.  I.  c.  1.  no  perfons 
{hall  affemble,  out  of  their  own  parifhes,  for  any  fport 
whatfoever,  upon  this  day  ;  nor,  in  their  parifhes,  {hall 
ufe  any  bull  or  bear  beating,  interludes,  plays,  or  other 
unlawful  exercifes  or  paftimes ;  on  pain  that  every  of¬ 
fender  {hall  pay  3  s.  4d.  to  the  poor.  This  ftatute  does 
not  prohibit,  but  rather  impliedly  allows,  any  innocent 
recreation  or  amufement,  within  their  refpedlive  pa¬ 
rifhes,  even  on  the  Lord’s  day,  after  divine  fervice  is 
over.  But  by  ftatute  29  Car.  II.  c.  7.  no  perfon  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  on  the  Lord’s  day,  or  ufe  any  boat  or 
barge,  or  expofe  any  goods  to  fale,  except  meat  in 


public  hotrfes,  milk  at  certain  hours,  and  works  of  ne*  Sa^elE,] 
cefiity  or  charity,  on  forfeiture  of  5  s.  Nor  ihall  any  jf 
drover,  carrier,  or  the  like,  travel  upon  that  day,  un-  See¬ 
der  pain  of  20  s.  — y- 

SABELLIANS,  a  fe&  of  Chriftians  of  the  3d 
century,  that  embraced  the  opinions  of  Sabellius,  a 
philofopher  of  Egypt,  who  openly  taught  that  there 
is  but  one  perfon  in  the  Godhead. 

The  Sabellians  maintained,  that  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  only  virtues,  emanations,  or  fun&ions 
of  the  Deity  ;  and  held,  that  he  who  is  in  heaven  is 
the  Father  of  all  things,  that  he  defeended  into  the  virgin, 
became  a  child,  and  was  born  of  her  as  a  fon  ;  and 
that  having  accomplilhed  the  myftery  of  our  falvation, 
he  diffufed  himfelf  on  the  apoflles  in  tongues  of  fire, 
and  was  then  denominated  the  Holy  Ghojl.  This  they 
explained  by  refembling  God  to  the  fun,  the  illumina¬ 
tive  virtue  or  quality  of  which  was  the  Word,  and  its 
warming  virtue  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Word,  they 
taught,  was  darted,  like  a  divine  ray,  to  accomplifh 
the  work  of  redemption  ;  and  that  being  re-afeended 
to  heaven,  the  influences  of  the  Father  were  communi¬ 
cated  after  a  like  manner  to  the  apoftles. 

SABIANS,  an  early  fedl  of  idolaters,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day,  and  worlhips  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars. 

See  Polytheism,  n°  10,  11,  12. 

SABINA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  territories  of 
the  church  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Umbria,  on  the 
eaft  by  Farther  Abruzzo,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  It  is  22  miles  in  length,  and  almoft  as  much 
in  breadth ;  watered  by  feveral  fmall  rivers,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  oil  and  wine.  There  is  no  walled  town  in  it, 
and  Magliano  is  the  principal  place. 

SABINUS  (George),  a  celebrated  Latin  poet* 
born  in  the  ele&orate  of  Brandenburg  in  1 508.  His 
poem  Res  gejl<e  Cafarum  Germanorum,  fpread  his  repu¬ 
tation  all  over  Germany,  and  procured  him  the  patro¬ 
nage  of  all  the  princes  who  had  any  regard  for  polite 
literature :  he  was  made  profeffor  of  the  belles  lettres 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  re&or  of  the  new  academy 
of  Koninglburg,  and  counfellor  to  the  ele&or  of  Bran¬ 
denburg.  He  married  two  wives,  the  firft  of  which 
was  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  famous  reformer  Melanc- 
thon  ;  and  died  in  1560.  His  poems  are  well  known* 
and  have  been  often  printed. 

-  SABLE,  or  Sable  Animat \  in  zoology,  a  creature 
of  the  weafel-kind,  called  by  authors  mujlela  zibel/ina . 

See  Mustela,  n°  6. 

The  chafe  of  thefe  animals,  in  the  more  barbarous 
times  of  the  Ruffian  empire*  was  the  employ,  or  rather 
talk,  of  the  unhappy  exiles  in  Siberia.  As  that  coun^ 
try  is  now  become  more  populous,  the  fables  have  in  a 
great  meafure  quitted  it,  and  retired  farther  north  and 
eaft,  to  live  in  defert  forefts  and  mountains  :  they  live 
near  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  the  little  iftands  in 
them  ;  on  this  account  they  have,  by  fome,  been  fup- 
pofedto  be  the  of  Ariftotle  ( Hijl .  An.  lib .  viin 

c.  5.),  which  he  claffes  with  the  animals  converfant  a- 
mo ug  waters. 

At  prefent  the  hunters  of  fables  form  themfelves  in¬ 
to  troops,  from  five  to  40  each  :  the  lnft  fubdivide  into* 
leffer  parties,  and  each  choofes  a  leader  ;  but  there  is 
one  that  dire&s  the  whole  :  a  fmall  covered  boat  is 
provided  for  each  party,  loaded  with  provilions,  a  dog 

and 
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Lhle*  and  net  for  every  two  men,  and  a  veffel  to  bake  their  to  February ;  For  thofe  caught  at  any  other  time 

bread  in  :  each  party  alfo  has  an  interpreter  for  the  the  year  are  fhort-haired,  and  then  called  nedofobolu 
tVtpv  nenptvflte  into.  Kverv  nartv  then  fets  The  hair  of  fables  differs  in  length  and  quality  :  the 


Sable. 


country  they  penetrate  into.  Every  party  then  fets 
out  according  to  the  courfe  their  chief  points  out : 
they  go  again  ft  the  ftream  of  the  rivers,  drawing  their 
boats  up,  till  they  arrive  in  the  hunting  country  ; 
there  they  ftop,  build  huts,  and  wait  till  the  waters 
are  frozen,  and  the  feafon  commences  :  before  they  be- 


The  hair  of  fables  differs  in  length  and  quality  :  the 
long  hairs,  which  reach  far  beyond  the  inferior  ones,  are 
called  os  ;  the  more  a  (kin  has  of  fuch  long  hairs,  the 
blacker  it  is,  and  the  more  valuable  is  the  fur  ;  the 
very  beft  have  no  other  but  thofe  long  and  black  hairs. 
Motchka  is  a  technical  term  ufed  in  the  Ruffian  fur- 


are  rrozen,  and  tlie  leaion  commences:  oeiore  rney  ue-  mwluku  ^  «■  nw.mwu  - - 

gin  the  chace,  their  leader  affembles  them,  they  unite  trade,  exprefling  the  lower  part  of  the  long  hairs  ;  ana 
th*  AlmirrBtv  Fnr  fnnn pfs.  and  then  fena-  fometimes  it  comprehends  likewife  the  fawner  and  fhoiler 


in  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  fuccefs,  and  then  fepa 
rate  :  the  firlt  fable  they  take  is  called  God's  fable ,  and 
is  dedicated  to  the  church. 

They  then  penetrate  into  the  woods;  mark  the  trees 
as  they  advance,  that  they  may  know  their  way  back  ; 
and  in  their  hunting-quarters  form  huts  of  trees,  and 
bank  up  the  fnow  round  them  :  near  thefe  they  lay 
their  traps  ;  then  advance  farther,  and  lay  more  traps, 
{fill  building  new  huts  in  every  quarter,  and  return  fuc- 
ceffively  to  every  old  one  to  vifit  the  traps  and  take 
out  the  game  to  (kin  it,  which  none  but  the  chief  of 
the  party  mud  do  :  during  this  time  they  are  fupplied 
with  provifions  by  perfons  who  are  employed  to  bring 
it  on  fledges,  from  the  places  on  the  road,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  form  magazines,  by  reafon  of  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  bringing  quantities  through  the  rough 
country  they  muft  pafs.  The  traps  are  a  fort  of  pit- 
fall,  with  a  loofe  board  placed  over  it,  baited  with  fifh 
or  flefh  :  when  fables  grow  fcarce,  the  hunters  trace 
them  in  the  new-fallen  fnow  to  their  holes ;  place  their 
nets  at  the  entrance  ;  and  fometimes  wait,  watching 
two  or  three  days  far  the  coining  out  of  the  animal  : 
it  has  happened  that  thefe  poor  people  have,  by  the 
failure  of  their  provifions,  been  fa  pinched  with  hun¬ 
ger,  that,  to  prevent  the  cravings  of  appetite,  they 
have  been  reduced  to  take  two  thin  boards,  one  of 
which  they  applied  to  'the  pit  of  the  ftomacli,  the  other 
to  the  back,  drawing  them  tight  together  by  cords 
placed  at  the  ends  :  fuch  are  the  hardships  our  fellow- 
creatures  undergo  to  fupply  the  wanton nefs  of  luxury. 

The  feafon  of  chace  being  finifhed,  the  hunters  re- 
affemble,  make  a  report  to  their  leader  of  the  number 
of  fables  each  has  taken  ;  make  complaints  of  offen¬ 
ders  againft  their  regulations  ;  punifh  delinquents  ;  fhare 
the  booty  ;  then  continue  at  the  head-quarters  till  the 
livers  are  clear  of  ice  ;  return  home,  and  give  to  every 
church  the  dedicated  furs. 

Sable  Cape ,  the  moll  foutherly  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  North  America,  near  which  is  a  fine  cod-fifh- 
4*ry.  W.  Long.  65.  34*  N.  Lat.  43.  24. 

Sable  I  fie  is  adjoined  to  this  cape,  and  the  coafts  of 
both  are  moft  commodioufly  fituated  far  fiffieries. 

Sable  Trade ,  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  fit  ins  or 
furs  of  fables ;  of  which  the  following  commercial  hi- 
ftory  was  tranflated  by  Mr  J.  R.  Forfter  from  a  Ruf- 
fian  performance  on  that  fubjeft  by  Mr  Muller. 

“  Sable,  fable ,  in  Ruffian  ;  zobel  in  German.  Their 


fometimes  it  comprehends  likewife  the  lower  and  fhoiler 
hairs :  the  above-mentioned  beft  fable  furs  are  faid  to 
have  a  black  motchka.  Below  the  long  hairs  are,,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  fable-furs,  fame  fhorter  hairs, 
called  podofie ,  i.  e.  under- os  ;  the  more  podolie  a  fur 
has,  it  is  the  lefs  valuable  :  in  the  better  kind  of  fables 
the  podofie  has  black  tips,  and  a  grey  or  rufty  motchka. 
The  firft  kind  of  motchka  makes  the  middling  kind  of 
fable  furs  ;  the  red  one  the  worft,  efpecially  if  it  ha* 
but  few  os.  Between  the  os  and  podofie  is  a  low  woolly 
kind  of  hair,  called  podfada.  The  more  podfada  a  fur 
has,  the  lefs  valuable  :  for  the  long  hair  will,  in  fuch 
cafe,  take  no  other  direction  than  the  natural  one ;  for 
the  chara&ers  of  fable  is,  that  notwithflanding  the  hair 
naturally  lies  from  the  head  towards  the  tail,  yet  it  will 
lie  equally  in  any  direction  as  you  ftrike  your  hand 
over  it.  The  various  combinations  of  thefe  characters, 
in  regard  to  os,  motchka,  podofie,  and  podfada,  make 
many  fpecial  divifions  in  the  goodnefs  of  furs  :  befides 
this,  the  furriers  attend  to  the  fize,  preferring  always, 
cateris  paribus ,  the  biggeft,  and  thofe  that  have  the 
greateft  glofs.  The  fize  depends  upon  the  animal  being 
a  male  or  a  female,  the  latter  being  always  fmaller. 
The  glofs  van ifhes  in  old  furs :  the  frefh  ones  have  a 
kind  of  bloomy  appearance,  as  they  exprefs  it ;  the  old 
ones  are  faid  to  have  done  blooming  :  the  dyed  fables 
always  lofe  their  glofs ;  become  lefs  uniform,  whether 
the  lower  hairs  have  taken  the  dye  or  not ;  and  com¬ 
monly  the  hairs  are  fomevvhat  twifted  or  crifped,  and 
not  fa  ftraight  as  in  the  natural  ones.  -Some  fumigate 
the  fkins,  to  make  them  look  blacker ;  but  the  fmell, 
and  the  crifped  condition  of  the  long  liair,  betrays  the 
cheat ;  and  both  ways  are  deteCted  by  rubbing  the  fur 
with  a  moift  linen  cloth,  which  grows  black  in  fuch 
cafes. 

“  The  Chinefe  have  a  way  of  dyeing  the  fables,  fa 
that  the  colour  not  onlylalls  (which  the  Ruffian  cheats 
cannot  do),  but  the  fur  keeps  its  glofs,  and  the  crifped 
hairs  only  difeover  it.  This  is  the  reafon  that  all  the 
fables,  which  are  of  the  beft  kind,  either  in  pairs  or  fe- 
parate,  are  carried  to  Ruffia  ;  the  reft  go  to  China* 
The  very  beft  fables  come  from  the  environs  of  Neri- 
chitfk  and  Yakutfk  ;  and  in  this  latter  diftri&,  the  coun~ 
try  about  the  river  Ud  affords  fometimes  fables,  of 
whom  one  {ingle  fur  is  often  fold  at  the  rate  of  60  or 
70  rubles,  12I.  or  14I.  The  bellies  of  fables,  w  hich 
are  fold  in  pairs,  are  about  two  fingers  breadth,  and 


“  Sable ,  able,  in  Kuilian  ;  zooei  in  cremian.  1  T - .  ,  .  f  f  ,  ,  r  '  1 

price  varies  from  1 1.  to  10 1.  Sterling,  and  above  :  fine  „  are  tied  together  by  40  pieces,  which  are  fold  from  1 1. 
and  middling  fable-lkins  are  without  bellies,  and  the  to  2 1.  Sterling.  1  ails  are  (old  by  the  hundred.  Ihever, 
°  .  ,  i  T7<  ,  /! _: _ _ _ _ fnrR  rrmft  bavp  their  tails  :  but  ordinary  fables 


coarfe  ones  are  with  them,  borty  fkins  make  a  collection 
called  Zimmer.  The  fined  fables  are  fold  in  pairs  per- 
feftly  fimilar,  and  are  dearer  than  fingle  ones  of  the 
fame  goodnefs  ;  for  the  Ruffians  want  thofe  in  pairs 
for  facing  caps,  cloaks,  tipjets,  See .  the  blacked  are 
reputed  the  beft.  Sables  are  in  feafon  from  November 


beft  fable-furs  muft  have  their  tails ;  but  ordinary  fables 
are  often  cropped,  and  1 00  fold  from  4I.  to  81.  Ster¬ 
ling.  The  legs  or  feet  of  fables  are  feldom  fold  fepa- 
rately  ;  white  fables  are  rare,  and  no  common  merchan¬ 
dize,  but  bought  only  as  curioiities :  fame  are  yel- 
lowifh,  and  are  bleached  in  the  fpring  on  the  {how.” 

4E2  Sable, 


SAC 


Sabze,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  “  black  and  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  French,  as  are  moil  terms  in  this  fcience: 
in  engraving  it  is  exprdfed  by  both  horizontal  and  per¬ 
pendicular  lines  calling  each  other.  Sable  of  itfelf  lig¬ 
nites  conftancy,  learning,  and  grief ;  and  ancient  her  aids- 
will  have  it,  that  when  it  is  compounded  with 
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and  with  one  pull,  and  that  when  a  horfe  lies  heavy  Sacerdot; 
upon  the  hand,  or  obftinately  arms  himfelf.  #  || 

This  is  acorre&ion  ufed  to  make  a  horfe  carry  well;Saehevere 
but  it  ought  to  be  ufed  difcreetly,  and  but  feldom.  *  ' 

SACERDOTAL,  fomething  belonging  to  priefts. 

See  Priest. 


Or  1 
Arg. 
Gul.  I 
Azu.  j 
Ver.  j 
Pur.  J 


f  Honour. 

$  I  Fame. 

*£  ^  Refpeft. 

|  Application* 
,ti  I  Comfort. 
lAufterity. 


The  occafion  that  introduced  this  colour  into  heraldry 
is  thus  related  by  Alexander  Nifbet,  p.  8.  Tlie  duke 
©f  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  after  the  lofs  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  appeared  at  a  tournament  in  Germany  all  in 
black,  with  his  fhield  of  that  tindlur z,  feme  de  larmes , 

1.  e.  befprinkled  with  drops  of  water,  to  reprefent  tears, 
indicating  by  that  both  his  grief  and  lofs. 

SABLESTAN,  or  Sablustan,  a  province  of  Alia, 
in  Perlia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Indoftan  ;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Khorafan  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  mountains 
of  Balk  and  Candahar ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Sageitan  or 
SegeftaH  ;  and  oil  the  weft,  by  Heri.  It  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  very  little  known  to  Europeans  ;  nor 
is  it  certain  which  is  the  capital  town. 

SABRE,  a  kind  of  fword  or  fcimitar,  with  a  very 
broad  and  heavy  bladd,  thick  at  the  back,  and  a  little 
falcated  or  crooked  towards  the  point.  It  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  weapon  worn  by  the  Turks,  who  are  faid  to  be 
very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  it. 

SABURRA,  in  medicine,  ufually  denotes  any  col¬ 
lection  of  half  putrid  indigefted  matter  in  the  ftomach 
and  intellines,  by  which  the  operation  of  digeftion  is 
impeded. 

SABURRiE,  gritts,  in  natural  hiftory  ;  a  genus 
of  foftils,  found  in  'minute  malfes,  forming  together  a 
kind  of  powder,  the  feveral  particles  of  which  are  of 
no  determinate  fhape,  nor  have  any  tendency  to  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  cryftal,  but  feem  rudely  broken  fragments  of 
larger  malfes  ;  not  to  be  dilfolved  or  difunited  by  wa¬ 
ter,  but  retaining  their  figure  in  it,  and  not  cohering  by 
means  of  it  into  a  mafs  ;  confiderably  opake,  and  in  ma¬ 
ny  fpecies  fermenting  with  acids  ;  often  fouled  with  he¬ 
terogene  matters,  and  not  unfrequently  taken  in  the 
coarfer  ftony  and  mineral  or  metalline  particles. 

Gritts  are  of  various  colours,  as,  1.  The  fto*y  and 
fparry  gritts,  of  a  bright  or  greyifh  white  colour. 

2.  The  red  ftony  gritts.  3.  The  green  ftony  gritts, 
compofed  of  liomogene  fparry  particles.  4.  The  yel¬ 
low  gritt,  of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies.  5.  The 
black  and  blackilh  gritts,  compofed  of  ftony  or  talky 
particles. 

SACj'EA,  a  feaft  which  the  ancient  Babylonians 
and  other  orientals  held  annually  in  honour  of  the  deity 
Anaitis.  The  Sacaja  were  in  the  Eaft  what  the  Satur¬ 
nalia  were  at  Rome,  viz.  a  feaft  for  the  Haves.  One 
of  the  ceremonies  was  to  choofe  a  prifoncr  condemn¬ 
ed  to  death,  and  allow  him  all  the  pleafures  and  gra¬ 
tifications  he  would  wifti,  before  he  were  carried  to  ex¬ 
ecution.  ~ 

SACCADE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  jerk  more  or  lefs 
violent,  given  by  the  horfeman  to  the  horfe,  in  pulling 
or  twitching  th t  reins  of  the  bridle  all  on  a  fudden 


S  ACCULUS,  in  anatomy,  a  diminutive  of  faceup 
fignifies  a  little  bag,  and  is  applied  to  many  parts  of 
the  body. 

S  ACC  HA  RUM,  Sugar,  or  the  Sugar-Cane ,  in 
botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gramina .  There  is  no 
calyx,  but  a  long  down  ;  the  corolla  is  bivalved.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz.  the  officina.  It  is 
a  native  of  Africa,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  Brazil ;  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  our  Weft  India  iflands 
foon  after  they  were  fettled.  The  fiigar-cane  is  the 
glory  and  the  pride  of  thofe  iflands.  It  amply  rewards 
the  induftrious  planter,  enriches  the  Britifit  merchant, 
gives  bread  to  thoufands  of  manufacturers  and  feamen, 
and  brings  an  immenfe  revenue  to  the  crown.  For  the 
procefs  of  making  fugar,  fee  Sugar. 

Sugar,  formerly  a  luxury,  is  now  become  one  of  the 
neceflaries  of  life.  In  crop-time  every  negro  on  the 
plantations,  and  every  animal,  even  the  dogs,  grow  fat. 
I  his  fufficiently  points  out  the  nourifhing  and  healthy 
qualities  of  fugar.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  eating 
of  fugar  fpoils  the  colour  of,  and  corrupts,  the  teeth": 
this,  however,  proves  to  be  a  miftake,  for  no  people  on 
the  earth  have  finer  teeth  than  the  negroes  in  Jamaica. 
Dr  Alftoo,  formerly  profeffor  of  botany  and  materia 
medica  at  Edinburgh,  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  vul¬ 
gar  opinion  :  he  had  a  fine  fet  of  teeth,  which  he  a- 
feribed  folely  to  his  eating  great  quantities  of  fugar. 
Externally  too  it  is  often  ufeful :  mixed  with  the  pulp 
of  roafted  oranges,  and  applied  to  putrid  or  iil-difpofed 
ulcers,  it  proves  a  powerful  corrector. 

SACCHI  (Andrea),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Rome  in  1594.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Francifco  Al- 
bano,  whom  he  afterwards  furpaffed  in  tafte  and  cor- 
re&nefs.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  by  his  paintings  in  frefco ;  and  a  ftrong  emu¬ 
lation  fiibfifling  between  him  and  Pietro  de  Cortona, 
they  each  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfe&ion  that  neither 
of  them  might  have  known  without  filch  a  competi¬ 
tion.  I  he  works  of  Sacchi  have  fuch  intrinfic  merit, 
and  are  finifhed  with  fuch  uncommon  care  and  /kill,  as 
will  always  ft  cure  the  applaufe  of  the  judicious,  and 
preferve  their  true  value.  He  died  in  1668. 

SACHEVEREL  (Dr  Henry),  a  famous  clergyman 
of  the  Tory  fa&ion  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne;  who 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  indecent  and  fcurrilous  fermons 
and  writings  againft  the  difienters  and  revolution  princi¬ 
ples.  He  owed  his  confequence,  however,  to  being  in- 
difcreetly  profecuted  by  the  houfe  of  lords  for  his  aflize- 
fermon  at  Derby,  and  his  5th  of  November  fermon  at 
St  Paul’s  in  1709;  in  which  he  afterted  the  do&rine 
of  non-refiftance  to  government  in  its  utmoft  extent; 
and  reflected  feverely  on  the  a£t  of  toleration.  The 
high  and  low  church  parties  were  very  violent  at  that 
time  ;  and  the  trial  of  Sacheverel  inflamed  the  high- 
church  party  to  dangeroKs  riots  and  excefles :  he  was, 
however,  fufpended  for  three  years,  and  his  fermons 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.  The  Tories  being 
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In  adminiftration  when  Sacheverel’s  fufpenfion  expired, 
he  was  freed  with  every  circumflance  of  honour  and 
public  rejoicing;  was  ordered  to  preach  before  the  com- 
mons'on  the  29th  of  May,  had  the  thanks  of  the  houfe 
for  his  difeourfe,  and  obtained  the  valuable  reftory  of 
St  Andrew’s,  Holborn. 

SACK,  a  wine  ufed  by  our  anceflors,  which  fome 
have  taken  to  be  Rhenifh  and  forrie  Canary  wine. — 
Venner,  in  his  Via  Refta  ad  Vitam  Longam ,  printed  in 
1628,  fays  that  fack  is  “  completely  not  in  the  third 
degree,  and  that  fome  afledt  to  drink  fack  with  fugar 
and  fome  without ;  and  upon  no  other  ground,  as  I 
think,  but  as  it  is  beft  pleafing  to  their  palate.”  He  goes 
on  to  fay,  u  that  fack,  taken  by  itfelf,  is  very  hot  and 
very  penetrative  ;  being  taken  with  fugar,  the  heat  is 
both  fomewhat  allayed,  and  the  penetrative  quality  there¬ 
of  alfo  retarded.”  He  adds  further,  that  Rhenifh,  &c. 
decline  after  a  twelvemonth,  but  fack  and  the  other 
flronger  wines  are  beft  when  they  are  two  or  three  years 
old.  It  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that  fack  was  not 
a  fweet  wine,  from  its  being  taken  with  fugar,  and  that 
it  did  not  receive  its  name  from  having  a  faccharine  fla¬ 
vour,  but  from  its  being  originally  ftored  in  facks  or 
borachios.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  French 
wine,  but  a  ftrong  wine  the  production  of  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate.  Probably  it  was  what  is  called  dry  mountain,  or 
fome  Spanifh  wine  of  that  kind.  This  conjecture  is 
the  more  plaufible,  as  Howell,  in  his  French  and  Eng- 
lifh  Dictionary,  printed  in  the  year  1650,  tranflates 
fack  by  the  words  win  d'Efpagne ,  win  fee. 

Sack  of  Wool?  a  quantity  of  wool  containing  juft 
22  ftonc,  and  every  ftone  14  pounds.  In  Scotland,  a 
fack  is  24  ftone,  each  ftone  containing  16  pounds. 

Sack  if  Cotton  IV 00 /,  a  quantity  from  one  hundred 
and  a  half  to  four  hundred  weight. 

Sacks  of  Eatth>  in  fortification,  are  canvas  bags 
filled  with  earth.  They  are  ufed  in  making  retrench¬ 
ments  in  hafte,  to  place  on  parapets,  or  the  head  of  the 
breaches,  &c.  to  repair  them,  when  beaten  down. 

SACKBUT,  amufical  inftrument  of  the  wind  kind, 
being  a  fort  of  trumpet,  though  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon  trumpet  both  in  form  and  fize  ;  it  is  fit  to  play  a 
bafs,  and  is  contrived  to  be  drawn  out  or  fhorteued, 
according  to  the  tone  required,  whether  grave  or  acute. 
The  Italians  call  it  trombone ,  and  the  Latins  tuba  due - 
tills, 

SACKVILLE  (Thomas,  Lord  Buckhuift,  and  earl 
of  Dorfet),  a  ftatefman  and  poet,  the  fon  of  Richard 
Sackville,  Efq;  of  Buckhurft,  in  the  parifh  of  Wi- 
thian  in  Sufiex,  was  born  in  the  year  1536.  He  was 
fent  to  Hart-hall  in  Oxford,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  lie  took  a  mafter  of  arts  degree,  and  thence  to 
the  Inner  Temple.  He  now  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  We  are 
told  that  he  commenced  poet  whilft  at  the  uiiiverfities, 
and  that  thefe  his  juvenile  productions  were  much  ad¬ 
mired,  none  of  which,  however,  have  been  preferved.- — 
lii  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  of  queen  Mar)',  we  find  him 
a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons;  about  which  time, 
in  1557,  he  wrote  a  poetical  piece,  incitled  7 he  In - 
dufiion)  or  The  Mirror  of  Magijlrates •  This  laft  was 
meant  to  comprehend  all  the  unfortunate  Great  from  the 
beginning  of  our  hiftory  ;  but  the  defign  being  drop¬ 
ped,  it  was  inferted  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The 


Mirror  of  Magiftrates  is  foimtd  on  a  dramatic  plan  , 
in  which  the  perfons  are  introduced  fpeaking.  The  In¬ 
duction  is  written  much  in  the  ftyle  of  Spencer,  who, 
with  fome  probability,  is  fuppofed  to  have  imitated  this 
author. 

In  1561,  his  tragedy  of  Gorboduc  was  aCted  before 
queen  Elifabeth  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
This  was  the  firft  tolerable  tragedy  in  our  language. 
The  Companion  to  the  Play-houfc  tells -us,  that  the 
three  firft  aCts  were  written  by  Mr  Tho.  Norton.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Apology  for  Poetry,  fays,  “  it 
is  full  oF  liately  fpeeches,  and  w ell-founding  phrafes, 
climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  in  his  ftyle,  &c.” 
Rymer  fpeaks  highly  in  its  commendation.  Mr  Spence, 
at  the  inftigation  of  Mr  Pope,  republifned  it  in  1736,, 
with  a  pompous  preface.  It  is  faid  to  be  our  firft  dra¬ 
matic  piece  written  in  verfe. 

In  the  firft  parliament  of  this  reign,  Mr  Sackville  was 
member  for  Suffex,  and  for  Bucks  in  the  fecond.  In 
the  mean  time  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  in  1566  was  imprifoned  at  Rome,  when  he  was 
informed  oF  his  father’s  death,  by  whkrh  he  became - 
pofTeffed  of  a  very  confiderable  fortune. 

Having  now  obtained  his  liberty,  he  returned  to 
England ;  and  being  firft  knighted  was  created  Lord 
Buckhurft.  In  1570  he  was  fent  ambaflhdor  to  France. 
In  158 6  he  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  appointed  to 
try  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  was 
the  mefienger  employed  to  report  the  confirmation  of 
her  fentence*  and  to  fee  it  executed.  The  year  follow¬ 
ing  he  went  ambalTador  to  the  States  General,  in  con- 
fequencc  of  their  complaint  againft  the  earl  of  Leice- 
fter  ;  who,  difliking  his  impartiality,  prevailed  on  the 
queen  to  recal  him,  and  confine  him  to  his  houfe.  In 
this  ftate  of  confinement  he  continued  about  10  months,, 
when  Leicefter  dying,  he  was  reitored  to  favour,  and 
in  1580  was  inftalled  knight  of  the  garter:  but  the 
moft  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  queen’s  partiality  for 
lord  Buckhurft  appeared  in  the  year  1591,  when  fhe 
caufed  him  to  be  ele&ed  chancellor  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  in  oppofition  to  her  favourite  Effex.  In  1598* 
on  the  death  of  the  treafurer  Burleigh,  lord  Buckhurft 
fucceeded  him,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  became  in 
effe<ft  prime  minifter  ;  and  when,  in  1601,  the  earls  of 
Effex  and  Southampton  were  brought  to  trial,  he  fat 
as  lord  high  fteward  on  that  awful  occafion. 

On  the  acceffion  of  James  I.  he  was  gracioufly  re¬ 
ceived,  had  the  office  of  lord  high  treafurer  confirmed 
to  him  for  life,  and  was  created  earl  of  Doriet.  He 
continued  in  high  favour  with  the  king  till  the  day  of 
his  death  ;  which  happened  fuddenly,  on  the  19th  of 
April  1608,  in  the  council-chamber  at  Whitehall.  He 
was  interred  with  great  folemnity  in  Weftmin fter  abbey. 
He  was  a  good  poet,  an  able  minifter,  and  an  honeft 
man.  From  him  is  defeended  the  prefent  noble  family 
of  the  Dorfets.  “  It  were  needlefs  (fays  Mr  Walpole) 

•  to  add,  that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  a  race  of  genius 
and  wit.” 

Sackville  (Charles,  earl  of  Dorfet),  a  celebrated 
wit  and  poet,  defeended  from  the  foregoing,  was 
born  in  1637.  ...Fie  was,  like  Villiers,  Rochelter, 
Sedley,  &c.  one  of  the  libertines  of  king  Charles’s 
court,  and  fometimes  indulged  himfelf  in  inexcufable 
exceffes.  He  openly  difcountenanced  the  violent  mta- 
fures  of  James  II.  and  engaged  early  for  the  prince  of 
5  Orange, 


SacJtville. 
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Saonroent. 


Orange,  by  wliom  he  ras  made  lord  chamberlain  of 
the  houfehold,  and  taken  into  the  privy-council*  He 
died  in  1706,  and  left  feveral  poetical  pieces,  which, 
though  not  confiderable  enough  to  make  a  volume  by 
themfelves,  may  be  found  among  the  works  of  the  mi¬ 
nor  poets,  publifhed  in  1749* 

SACRAMENT  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
facramentum ,  which  fignifies  an  oath,  particularly  the 
oath  taken  by  foldiers  to  be  true  to  their  country  and 
general.  The  words  of  this  oath,  according  to  Poly¬ 
bius,  were,  ohtemperaturus  fum  et  fatlurus  qul  quid  manda - 
bitur  11b  imperatoribus  juxta  vires.  The  word  was  adopted 
by  the  writers  of  the  Latin  church,  and  employed,  per¬ 
haps  with  110  great  propriety,  to  denote  thofe  ordinan¬ 
ces  of  religion  by  which  Chriftians  came  under  an  obli¬ 
gation,  equally  facred  with  that  of  an  oath,  to  obferve 
their  part  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  in  which  they 
have  the  affurance  of  Chrifl  that  he  will  fulfil  his  pait 
of  the  fame  covenant. 

Of  facraments,  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  Proteftant 
churches  admit  of  but  two  ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  a  greater  number  can  be  made  out  from  Scrip¬ 
ture,  if  the  definition  of  a  facrament  be  juft  which  is 
given  by  the  church  of  England.  By  that  church,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  facrament  is  declared  to  be  “  an 
outward  and  vifible  fign  of  an  inward  and  fpiritual 
graee  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Chrifl  himfelf  as  a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  fame,  and  a  pledge  to 
allure  us  thereof.”  According  to  this  definition,  bap¬ 
tifm  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are  certainly  facraments  ; 
for  each  confifts  of  an  outward  and  vifible  fign  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  an  inward  and  fpiritual  grace  ;  both  were 
ordained  by  Chrifl  himfelf,  and  by  the  reception  of  each 
does  the  Chriflian  come  under  a  folemn  obligation  to  be 
true  to  his  divine  mafler,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  covenant  of  grace.  (See  Baptism  and  Supper  of 
the  Lord. )  The  Romanifts,  however,  add  to  this  num¬ 
ber  confrmation ,  penance ,  extreme  unftion,  ordination ,  and 
marriage ,  holding  in  all  feven  facraments  ;  but  two  of 
thofe  rites  not  being  peculiar  to  the  Chriflian  church 
cannot  poftibly  be  Chnjlian  facraments,  in  contradiflinc- 
tion  to  the  facraments  or  obligations  into  which  men  of 
all  religions  enter.  Marriage  was  inflituted  from  the 
beginning,  when  God  made  man  male  and  female,  and 
commanded  them  to  be  fruitful,  and  multiply  and  reple- 
nifh  the  earth  ;  and  penance,  as  far  as  it  is  of  the  fame 
import  with  repentance,  has  a  place  in  all  religions 
which  teach  that  God  is  merciful,  and  men  fallible. — 
The  external  feverities  impofed  upon  penitents  by  the 
church  of  Rome  (fee  Penance)  may  indeed  be  in 
fome  refpeds  peculiar  to  the  difeipline  of  that  church, 
though  the  penances  of  the  Hindoos  are  certainly  as  ri¬ 
gid  ;  but  none  of  thefe  feverities  were  ordained  by  Chrifl 
himfelf  as  the  pledge  of  an  inward  and  fpiritual  grace  ; 
nor  do  they,  like  baptifm  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  bring 
men  under  obligations  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  facramentum .  Con¬ 
firmation  has  a  better  title  to  the  appellation  of  a  fa¬ 
crament  than  any  of  the  other  five  popifh  rites  of  that 
name,  though  it  certainly  was  not  confidered  as  fuch  by 
the  earliell  writers  of  the  Chriflian  church,  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  been  ordained  by  Chrifl  himfelf,  (fee 
Confirmation).  Ordination  is  by  many  churches 
confidered  as  a  very  important  rite ;  but  as  it  is  not  ad- 
miniftered  to  all  men,  nor  has  any  particular  form  ap¬ 


propriated  to  it  in  the  New  Teflament,  it  cannot  be  Sacramc 
confidered  as  a  Chriflian  facrament  conferring  grace  ge¬ 
nerally  neceffary  to  falvation.  It  is  rather  a  form  of 
authorifing  certain  perfons  to  perform  certain  offices, 
which  refped  not  themfelves  but  the  whole  church  ;  and 
extreme  undion  is  a  rite  which  took  its  rife  from  the 
miraculous  powers  of  the  primitive  church  vainly 
claimed  by  the  fucceedmg  clergy.  (See  Ordination 
and  Extreme  UNCfior .)  Thefe  confutations  feem  to 
have  fome  weight  with  the  Romifh  clergy  themfelves  ; 
for  they  call  the  eucharift,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
holy  facrament .  Thus  to  expofe  the  holy  facrament,  is 

to  lay  the  confecrated  hod  on  the  altar  to  be  adored _ 

The  proceflion  of  the  holy  facrament  is  that  in  which 
this  hoft  is  carried  about  the  church,  or  about  a 
town. 

Numerous  as  we  think  the  facraments  of  the  Romifh 
church,  a  fed  of  Chriftians  fprung  up  in  England  early 
in  the  current  century  who  increafed  their  number. — 

The  founder  of  this  fed  was  a  Dr  Deacon,  we  think, 
of  Manchefter,  where  the  remains  of  it  fubfifted  very 
lately,  and  probably  do  fo  at  prefent.  According  to 
thefe  men,  every  rite  and  every  phraf  in  the  book  called 
the  Apoflolical  Conjiitutions  were  certainly  in  ufe  among 
the  apoftles  themfelves.  Still,  however,  they  make  a  di- 
ftindion  between  the  greater  and  the  lefter  facraments. 

The  greater  facraments  are  only  two,  baptifm  and  the 
Lord’s  fupper.  The  lefter  are  no  fewer  than  ten,  viz. 
five  belonging  to  baptifm,  exorcifm ,  anointing  'with  oil, 
the  'white  garment ,  a  tajle  of  milk  and  honey ,  and  anointing 
with  chrifm  or  ointment .  The  other  five  are,  the fgn 
of  the  crofs ,  impofition  of  hands,  unbiion  of  the  fick ,  holy 
orders ,  and  matrimony .  Of  the  nature  of  thefe  lefter 
facraments,  or  the  grace  which  they  are  fuppofed  to 
confer,  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  give  no  account. — 

Nor  is  it  neceffary  that  we  fhould.  The  fed  which 
taught  tnem,  if  not  extinguifhed,  is  certainly  in  its  lad 
wane.  It  has  produced,  howrever,  one  or  two  learned 
men  ;  and  its  founder’s  Full,  True,  and  Comprehenfive 
View  of  Chriflianity,  in  twro  Catechifms,  is  a  work 
which  the  Chriflian  antiquary  will  read  with  pleafure 
for  information,  and  the  philofopher  for  the  materials 
which  it  contains  for  meditation  on  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind.  It  was  publifhed  in  8vo,  in  the  year 
1748. 


Congregation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  a  religious  efla- 
blifhment  formed  in  France,  whofe  founder  was  Authe- 
rius,  bifhop  of  Bethlehem,  and  which,  in  1644,  received 
an  order  from  Urban  VIII.  to  have  always  a  number 
of  ecclefiaftics -ready  to  exercife  their  miniftry  among 
pagan  nations,  wherever  the  pope,  or  congregation  ds 
propaganda,  fhould  appoint. 

SAC  R  AMENTA  RIANS,  a  general  name  given 
to  all  fuch  as  have  publifhed  or  held  erroneous  dodrines 
of  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  term  is 
chiefly  applied  among  Roman  Catholics,  by  way  of  re¬ 
proach,  to  the  Lutherans,  Calvinifls,  and  other  Pro- 
teftants. 


SACRAMENT  ARY,  an  ancient  Romifh  church- 
book,  which  contains  all  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
pradifed  at  the  celebration  of  the  facraments. 

It  was  wrote  by  pope  Gelafius,  and  afterwards  reviled, 
correded,  and  abridged,  by  St  Gregory. 

SACRE,  or  Saker,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  falcon,  called  by  authors  falco  facer,  and  differ- 
6  ently 
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S.*cred,  cntly  described  by  different  authors,  but  by  all  agreed 
aciitice.  to  be  an  extremely  bold  and  a&ive  bird.  It  is  a  native 
‘~>r  of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe ;  and  a  variety  called 
by  fome  writers  the  fpeckled  partridge  hawk  is  found  at 
Hudfon’s  bay,  North  America. 

SACRED,  fomething  holy,  or  that  is  folemnly  of¬ 
fered  and  confecrated  to  God,  with  bcnedkftions,  unc¬ 
tions,  See. 

Kings,  prelates,  and  priefts,  are  reckoned  facred  per- 
fons;  abbots  are  only  blefted.—  The  deaconhood,  fub- 
deaconhood,  and  priefthood,  are  all  facred  orders,  and 
are  faid  to  imprefs  a  facred  indelible  character.  The 
cuflom  of  confecrating  kings  with  holy  oil  is  derived 
(fays  Gutlingius)  from  the  Hebrews  ;  among  whom, 
he  agrees  with  Grotius,  it  was  never  ufed  but  to  kings 
who  had  not  an  evident  right  by  fucceffion.  He  adds, 
that  the  Chriflian  emperors  never  ufed  it  before  Juftin 
the  younger ;  from  whom  he  takes  it  to  have  paffed  to 
the  Goths,  & c. 

Sacred  is  alfo  applied  to  things  belonging  to  God 
and  the  church.  Church-lands,  ornaments,  &c.  are 
held  facred. — The  facred  college  is  that  of  the  cardi¬ 
nals. 

Sacred  Majefiy ,  is  applied  to  the  emperor  and  to  the 
king  of  Engiand;  yet  Loyfeau  fays  it  is  blafphemy. 
See  Majesty.  The  ancients  held  a  place  ftruck  with 
thunder  as  facred.  In  the  civil  law,  facred  place  chief¬ 
ly  denotes  that  where  a  perfon  deceafed  has  been  inter¬ 
red. 

Sacred  Elixir,  See  Elixir. 

SACRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to  God  on  an 
altar,  by  means  of  a  regular  minifter,  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  power,  and  a  payment  of  homage. 
Sacrifices  (though  the  term  is  fometimes  ufed  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  the  offerings  made  to  God,  or  in  any 
way  devoted  to  his  fervice  and  honour)  differ  from 
mere  oblations  in  this,  that  in  a  facrifice  there  is  a 
real  deftru&ion  or  change  of  the  thing  offered  ;  where 
as  an  oblation  is  only  a  fimple  offering  or  gift,  with¬ 
out  any  fuch  change  at  all ;  thus,  all  forts  of  tythes, 
and  fir  ft  fruits,  and  whatever  of  mens  worldly  fub- 
Hance  is  confecrated  to  God,  for  the  fupport  of  his 
worfhip  and  the  maintenance  of  his  miniflers,  are  of¬ 
ferings  or  oblations :  and  thefe,  under  the  Jewifh  law, 
were^  either  of  living  creatures  or  other  things :  but 
facrifices,  in  the  more  peculiar  fenfe  of  the  term,  were 
either  wholly  or  in  part  confumed  by  fire.  They 
have  by  divines  been  divided  into  bloody  and  unbloody. 
Bloody  facrifices  were  made  of  living  creatures ;  un¬ 
bloody  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  have  alfo  been 
divided  into  expiatory ,  impetratory ,  and  cucharijlical.  The 
firft  kind  were  offered  to  obtain  of  God  forgivenefs 
of  fins  ;  the  fecond,  to  procure  fome  favour  ;  and  the 
third,  to  exprefs  thankfulnefs  for  favours  already  re¬ 
ceived.  Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads  may  all 
facrifices  be  arranged  ;  though  we  are  told,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  666  different  kinds,  a  number  furpaf- 
fing  all  credibility. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  facrifices  very  various  opi¬ 
nions  have  been  held.  By  many,  the  Phoenicians  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  authors  of  them  ;  though 
Porphyry  attributes  their  invention  to  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  Ovid  imagines,  from  the  import  of  the  name  viftim 
and  hojia,  that  no  bloody  facrifices  were  offered  till  wars 
prevailed  in  the  world,  and  nations  obtained  victories 


over  their  enemies.  Thefe  are  mere  hypotfiefes,  con-  Sacrifice* 
tradi&ed  by  the  moft  authentic  records  of  antiquity,  — — v—**' 
and  entitled  to  no  regard. 

By  modern  deifts,  facrifices  are  faid  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  fuperftition,  which  operates  much  in  the  fame 
way  in  every  country.  It  is  therefore  weak,  according 
to  thofe  men,  to  derive  this  pra&ice  from  any  parti¬ 
cular  people  ;  fince  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  would 
lead  various  nations,  without  any  intercourfe  with  each 
other,  to  entertain  the  fame  opinions  refpedting  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  gods,  and  the  proper  meansof  appeafing  their 
anger.  Men  of  grofs  conceptions  imagine  their  deities 
to  be  like  themfelves,  covetous  and  cruel.  They  are 
accuftomed  to  appeafe  an  injured  neighbour  by  a  com. 
pofition  in  money;  and  they  endeavour  to  compound  m 
the  fame  manner  with  their  gods,  by  rich  offerings  to 
their  temples  and  to  their  priefls.  The  moft  valuable 
property  of  a  fimple  people  is  their  cattle.  Thefe  of¬ 
fered  in  facrificc  are  fuppofed  to  be  fed  upon  by  the  di¬ 
vinity,  and  are  aftually  fed  upon  by  his  priefts.  If  a 
crime  is  committed  which  requires  the  punifhment  of 
death,  it  is  accounted  perfectly  fair  to  appeafe  the  deity 
by  offering  one  life  for  another ;  becaufe,  by  favages^ 
puniftnnent  is  confid&red  as  a  debt  for  which  a  man 
may  compound  in  the  beft  way  that  he  can,  and  which 
one  man  may  pay  for  another.  Hence,  it  is  faid,  arofe 
the  abfurd  notions  of  imputed  guilt  and  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment.  Among  the  Egyptians,  a  white  bull  was  cho- 
fen  as  an  expiatory  facrifice  to  their  god  Apis.  After 
being  killed  at  the  altar,  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  caft 
into  the  river,  with  the  following  execration  :  “  May 
all  the  evils  impending  over  thofe  who  perform  this  fa¬ 
crifice,  or  over  the  Egyptians  in  general,  be  averted  on 
this  head  *  Herodotus s 

Had  facrifice  never  prevailed  in  the  world  but  among  lib.  x. 
fuch  grofs  idolaters  as  worfhipped  departed  heroes,  who 
were  fuppofed  to  retain  in  their  ftate  of  deification  all 
the  paffions  and  appetites  of  their  mortal  ftate,  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  that  mode  of  worfhip  would  have 
been  to  us  perfectly  fatisfa&ory.  We  readily  admit, 
that  fuch  mean  notions  of  their  gods  may  have  actually 
led  far  diftant  tribes,  who  could  not  derive  any  thing 
from  each  other  through  the  channel  of  tradition,  to 
imagine  that  beings  of  human  paffions  and  appetites 
might  be  appeafed  or  bribed  by  coftly  offerings.  But 
we  know  from  the  moft  incontrovertible  authority,  that 
facrifices  of  the  three  kinds  that  we  have  mentioned 
were  in  ufe  among  people  who  worfhipped  the  true 
God,  and  who  mull  have  had  very  correct  notions  of 
his  attributes.  Now  we  think  it  impoffible  that  fuch 
notions  could  have  led  any  man  to  fancy  that  the  taking 
away  of  the  life  of  a  harmlefs  animal,  or  the  burning  of 
n  cake  ©r  other  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the  fire,  would  be 
acceptable  to  a  Being  felf-exiftent,  omnipotent,  and  om- 
nifeient,  who  can  neither  be  injured  by  the  crimes  of  his 
creatures,  nor  receive  any  acceffion  of  happinefs  from  a 
thoufand  worlds. 

Senfible  of  the  force  of  fuch  reafoning  as  this,  fome 
perfons  of  great  name,  who  admit  the  authenticity  of 
the  Jewifh  and  Chriflian  facrifices,  and  firmly  rely  on 
the  atonement  made  by  Chrift,  are  yet  unwilling  (it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  for  what  reafon)  to  allow  that  fa¬ 
crifices  were  originally  inftituted  by  God.  Of  this  way 
of  thinking  were  St  Chryfoftom,  Spencer,  Grotius,  and 
Warburton,  as  were  iikewife  the  Jews  Maimonides,  R. 

Levi, 
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Sacrifice. 'Xs vi,  Ben  Gerfon,  and  Abarbanel.  The  greater  part 
w~’~v~'r  of  thefe  writers  maintain,  that  facrifices  were  at  firft  a 
human  inftitution  ;  and  that  God,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  offered  to  idols,  introduced  them  into  his 
fervice,  though  he  did  not  approve  of  them  as  good  in 
themfelves,  or  as  proper  rites  of  worfhip.  That  the  in¬ 
finitely  wife  and  good  God  fhould  introduce  into  his 
fervice  improper  rites  of  worfhip,  appears  to  us  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  how 
fuch  an  opinion  fhould  ever  have  found  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  fuch  men  as  tliofe  who  held  it.  Warbur ton’s 
theory  of  facrifice  is  much  more  plaufible,  and  being 
more  lately  publifhed,  is  worthy  of  particular  examina¬ 
tion. 

According  to  this  ingenious  prelate,  facrifices  had 
.their  origin  in  the  fentimentg  of  the  human  heart,  and 
♦in  the  ancient  mode  of  converfmg  by  adtion  in  aid  of 
words.  Gratitude  to  God  for  benefits  received  is  na¬ 
tural  to  the  mind  of  man,  as  well  as  his  bounden  duty. 
*  Divine  **•  This  duty  (fays  the  bifhop^)  was  in  the  mofl  early 
Deg.  b.ix.  times  difeharged  in  expreffive  adlion3,  the  leaft  equivocal 
of  which  was  the  offerer’s  bringing  the  firft  fruits  of 
pafturage  or  agriculture  to  that  fequeflered  place  where 
the  Deity  ufed  to  be  more  folemnly  invoked,  at  the  da¬ 
ted  times  of  public  worfhip  ;  and  there  prefenting  them 
in  homage,  with  a  demand  which  fpoke  to  this  purpole. 
— ‘  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  thee,  O  my  God  !  to  be 
the  author  and  giver  of  all  good :  and  do  now,  with 
humble  gratitude,  return  my  warmefl  thanks  for  thefe 
thy  blefiings  particularly  bellowed  upon  me,”—' Things 
thus  devoted  became  thenceforth  facred :  and  to 
prevent  their  defecration ,  the  readied  way  was  to  fend 
them  to  the  table  of  the  priefl,  or  to  confume  them  in 
the  fire  of  the  altar.  Such,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
was  the  origin  of  euchariflical  facrifices.  Impetratory 
or  precative  facrifices  had,  he  thinks,  the  fame  origin, 
and  were  contrived  to  exprefs  by  a&ion  an  invocation 
for  the  continuance  of  God’s  favour.  “  Expiatory  fa- 
-crifices  (fays  the  learned  prelate)  were  in  their  own  na¬ 
ture  as  intelligible,  and  in  practice  as  rational,  as  either 
of  the  other  two.  Here,  inflead  of  prefenting  the  firft 
fruits  of  agriculture  and  pafturage,  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and 
wool,  as  in  the  euchariflical,  or  a  portion  of  what  was  to 
be  fown  or  otherwife  propagated,  as  in  the  impetratory  ; 
Tome  chofen  animal  precious  to  the  repenting  criminal, 
who  deprecates  or  fuppofed  to  be  obnoxious  to  the 
Deity  who  is  to  be  appeafed,  was  offered  up  and  flam 
.at  the  altar,  in  an  a&ion  which,  in  all  languages,  when 
tranflated  into  words,  fpeaks  to  this  purpofe  : — ‘  l  con- 
fefs  my  tranfgreffions  at  thy  footflool,  O  my  God  I  and 
with  the  deepeft  contrition  implore  thy  pardon  \  con- 
feffing  that  I  deferve  death  for  thofe  my  offences.’— 
The  latter  part  of  the  confeffion  was  more  forcibly  ex- 
.preffed  by  the  adt'ion  of  linking  the  devoted  animal,  and 
depriving  it  of  life  ;  which,  when  put  into  words,  con¬ 
cluded  in  this  manner. — ‘  And  I  own  that  I  myfelf  de¬ 
ferve  the  death  which  I  now  infli£l  on  this  animal.’ 

This  fyftem  of  facrifice,  which  his  lordfhip  thinks  fo 
well  fupported  by  the  molt  early  movements  of  limple 
nature,  we  admit  to  be  ingenious,  but  by  no  means  fa- 
tisfa£lory.  That  mankind  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world  were  accuftomed  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  their 
.language  by  expreffive  gefticulations  we  are  not  inclined 
'to  controvert :  the  cullom  prevails  among  favage  na¬ 
tions,  or  nations  half  civilized,  at  the  prefent  day.  His 


lordfhip,  however,  is  of  opinion,  and  we  heartily  agree  SacrrfiJ 
with  him,  that  our  firft  parents  were  inftru&ed  by  God  — v) 
to  make  articulate  founds  fignificant  of  ideas,  notions, 
and  things  (fee  Language,  n°  6.),  and  not  left  to 
fabricate  a  language  for  themfelves.  That  this  heaven- 
taught  language  could  be  at  firft  copious,  no  man  will 
fuppofe  who  thinks  of  the  paucity  of  ideas  which  thofe 
who.  fpoke  it  had  to  exprefs  ;  but  when  we  confider  its 
origin,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  it  was  pre- 
cife  and  perfpicuous,  and  admirably  adapted  to  aft  the 
real  purpofes  of  life.  Among  thefe  purpofes  mufl  fure- 
ly  be  included  the  worfhip  of  God  as  the  mofl  impor¬ 
tant  of  all.  Every  fentiment  therefore  which  enters  in¬ 
to  worfhip,  gratitude,  invocation,  confeffion,  and  depre¬ 
cation,  the  progenitors  of  mankind  were  undoubtedly 
taught  to  clothe  in  words  the  mofl  fignif  cant  and  une¬ 
quivocal  ;  but  we  know  from  Mofes,  whofe  divine  lega¬ 
tion  the  bifhop  furely  admitted,  that  Cain  and  Abel, 
the  eldeft  children  of  our  firft  parents,  worfhipped  God 
by  the  rites  of  facrifice  :  and  can  we  fuppofe  that  thi3 
pra&ice  occurred  to  them  from  their  having  fo  far  for¬ 
gotten  the  language  taught  them  by  theirfather,  as  to 
be  under  the  neceffity  of  denoting  by  adlion  what  they 
could  not  exprefs  by  words  ?  If  this  fuppofition  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  will  force  another  upon  us  ftill  more  extrava¬ 
gant.  Even  Adam  himfelf  muft,  in  that  cafe,  have  be¬ 
come  dumb  in  confequence  of  his  fall ;  for  it  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable,  that  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  utter  articulate 
founds,  and  affix  a  meaning  to  them,  he  would  ceafe,  in 
the  prefence  of  his  family,  to  confefs  his  fins,  implore 
forgivenefs,  and  exprefs  his  gratitude  to  God  for  all  liis 
mercies. 

The  right  reverend  writer,  as  if  aware  of  fome  fuch 
obje&ion  as  this  to  his  theory,  contends,  that  if  facri¬ 
fices  had  arifen  from  any  other  fource  than  the  light 
of  reafon,  the  Scripture  would  not  have  been  fiient 
concerning  that  fource  ;  **  efpecially  fince  we  find  Mo¬ 
fes  carefully  recording  what  God  immediately,  and  not 
nature ,  taught  to  Adam  and  his  family.  Had  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  facrifice,  fays  he,  been  prescribed,  and  diredlly 
commanded  by  the  Deity,  the  facred  hiftorian  could 
never  have  omitted  the  exprefs  mention  of  that  circum- 
ftanec.  The  two  capital  obfervances  in  the  Jewifh  ri¬ 
tual  were  the  Sabbath  and  Sacrifices.  To  imprefs  > 
the  higheit  reverence  and  veneration  on  the  Sabbath ,  he 
is  careful  to  record  its  divine  original :  and  can  we  fup¬ 
pofe  that,  had  facrifices  had  the  fame  original,  he 
would  have  negle&ed  to  eftablifh  this  truth  at  the  time 
that  he  recorded  the  other,  fince  it  is  of  equal  ufe  and 
of  equal  importance  ?  I  fhould  have  faid,  indeed,  of 
much  greater  ;  for  the  multifarious  facrifices  of  the  law 
had  not  only  a  reference  to  the:  forfeiture  of  Adam,  but 
likewife  prefigured  our  redemption  by  Jefus  Chrift.” 

But  all  this  reafoning  was  forefeen,  and  completely 
anfwered  before  his  lordfhip  gave  it  to  the  public.  It 
is  probable,  that  though  the  diflin&foii  of  weeks  was 
well  known  over  all  the  eaftern  world,  the  Hebrews, 
during  their  reiidence  in  Egypt,  were  very  negligent 
in  their  obfervancc  of  the  Sabbath.  To  enforce  a  reli¬ 
gions  obfervance  of  that  tacred  day,  it  became  neceffary 
to  inform  them  of  the  time  and  occafion  of  its  firft  in- 
flitution,  that  they  might  keep  it  holy  in  memory  of 
the  creation  ;  but,  in  a  country  like  Egypt,  the  people 
were  in  danger  of  holding  facrifices  rather  in  toohighthai* 
too  low  veneration,  fo  that  there  was  not  the  fame  ne- 
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akc.  ceffity  for  mentioning  explicitly  the  early  Inftltutlon  of 
"V —  them.  It  was  fuflieieut  that  they  knew  the  divine  in- 
flitution  of  their  own  facrifces,  and  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  were  offered.  Befides  this,  there  is  reafoft 
to  believe,  that,  in  order  to  guard  the  Hebrews  from 
the  infe&ions  of  the  heathen,  the  rite  of  facrificing  was 
loaded  with  many  additional  ceremonies  at  its  fecond  in- 
flitution  under  Mofes.  It  might,  therefore,  be  impro¬ 
per  to  relate  its  original Simplicity  to  a  rebellious  people, 
who  would  think  themfelves  ill-ufed  by  any  additional 
burdens  of  trouble  or  expcnce,  however  really  neceffary 
to  their  happinefs.  Bifhop  Warburton  fees  clearly  the 
necefiity  of  concealing  from  the  Jews  the  fpiritual  and 
refined  nature  of  the  Chriflian  difpenfation,  left  fuch  a 
backfliding  people  fhould,  from  the  contemplation  of  it, 
have  held  in  contempt  their  own  economy.  This,  lie 
thinks,  is  the  reafon  why  the  prophets,  fpeaking  of  the 
reign  of  the  Meffiah,  borrow  their  images  from  the  Mo- 
faic  difpenfation,  that  the  people  living  under  that  difpen¬ 
fation  might  not  defpife  it  from  perceiving  its  end  ;  and 
we  think  the  reafon  will  hold  equally  good  for  their  law¬ 
giver  concealing  from  them  the  fimplicity  of  the  firft 
facrifices,  left  they  fhould  be  tempted  to  murmur  at  their 
own  multifarious  ritual. 

But  his  lordfhip  thinks  that  facrifices  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  light  of  natural  reafon.  We  fhould  be 
glad  to  know  what  light  natural  reafon  can  throw  upon 
fuch  a  fubjeft.  That  ignorant  pagans,  adoring  as 
gods  departed  heroes,  who  ftill  retained  their  fenfual 
appetites,  might  naturally  think  of  appeafing  fuch  be¬ 
ings  with  the  fat  of  fed  beafts,  and  the  perfumes  of  the 
altar,  we  have  already  admitted  ;  but  that  Cain  and 
Abel,  who  knew  that  the  God  whom  they  adored  has 
neither  body,  parts,  nor  paflions  ;  that  he  created  and 
fuftains  the  univerfe  ;  and  that  from  his  very  nature  he 
muft  will  the  happinefs  of  all  his  creatures,  fhould 
he  led  by  the  light  of  natural  reafon  to  think  of  appea¬ 
ling  him,  or  obtaining  favours  from  him,  by  putting  to 
death  harmlefs  animals,  is  a  pofition  which  no  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  lordfhip  cai\ever  compel  us  to  admit.  That 
Abel’s  facrifice  was  indeed  accepted,  we  know  ;  but  it 
was  not  accepted  becaufe  it  proceeded  from  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  language,  but  becaufe  it  was  offered  through 
faith.  The  light  of  natural  reafon,  however,  does  not 
generate  faith,  but  feience  ;  and  when  it^ fails  of  that, 
its  offspring  is  abfurdity.  t(  Faith  is  the  fubftance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  feen,”  and 
comes  not  by  reafoning  but  by  hearing.  What  things 
then  were  they  of  which  Abel  had  heard,  for  which  he 
hoped,  and  in  the  faith  of  which  he  offered  facrifice  ?' 
Undoubtedly  it  was  a-  reftoratibn  to  that  immortality 
which  Was  forfeited  by  the  tranfgreflion  of  his  parents. 
Of  fuch  redemption  an  obfeure  intimation  had  been 
given  to  Adam,  in  the  promife  that  the  feed  of  the  wo¬ 
man  fhould  briiife  the  head  of  the  ferpent ;  and  it  was 
doubtlcfs  to  imprefs  upon  his  mind  in  more  ftriking  co¬ 
lours  the  manner  in  which  this  was  to  be  done,  that 
^n~  bloody  facrifices  were  firft  inftituted  f .  As  long  as  the 
import  of  fuch  lites  was  thus  underflood,  tliey'confti- 
tuted  a  perfe&ly  rational  worfhip,  as  they  ffiowed  the 
people  that  the  wages  of  fin  is  death  ;  but  when  men 
funk  into  idolatry,  and  loft  all  hopes  of  a  refurreftion 
irom  the  dead,  the  flaughtering  of  animals  to  appeafe 
their  deities  was  a  practice  grofsly  fuperlUtiouS.  It  reft- 
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ed  in  itfelf  without  pointing  to  airy  farther  end,  and  the  Sacrifice 
grovelling  worfhippers  believed  that  by  their  facrifices 
they  pnrehafed  the  favour  of  their  deities.  When  once 
this  notion  was  enter  tained,  human  facrifices  were  foon  in¬ 
troduced  )  for  it  naturally  occurred  to  thofe  who  offered 
them,  that  what  they  moft  valued  themfelves  would  be 
molt  acceptable  to  their  offended  gods,  (fee  the  next 
article).  By  the  Jewifh  law,  thefe  abominable  offer¬ 
ings  were  ftridlly  forbidden,  and  the  whole  ritual  of  facri¬ 
fice  reftored  to  its  original  purity,  though  not  fimplicity. 

All  Chriflian  churches,  the  Socinian,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  church,  not  excepted,  have  till  very  lately 
agreed  in  believing  that  the  Jewifh  facrifices  ferved, 
amongft  other  ufes,  for  types  of  the  death  of  Chrift 
and  the  Chriftian  worfhip,  (fee  Type.)  In  this  belief 
all  fober  Chriftians  agree  ftill,  whilft  many  are  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  they  were  likewife  fcederal  rites,  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were  confidered  by  the  ancient  Romans  *.  * 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  Jewifh  facrifices,  and  thefub-^*  2lm 
ordinate  ends  for  which  they  were  offered,  a  full  ac-Cap’4^° 
count  is  given  in  the  books  of  Mofes-v  When  an  If- 
raelite  offered  a  loaf  or  a  cake,  the  prieft  broke  it  in 
two  parts  ;  and  fetting  afide  that  half  which  he  referved 
for  himfelf,  broke  the  other  into  crumbs,  poured  oil, 
wine,  incenfe,  and  fait  upon  it,  and  fpread  the  whole 
upon  the  fire  of  the  altar.  If  thefe  offerings  were  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  facrifice  of  an  animal,  they  were 
thrown  upon  the  victim  to  be  confumed  along  with  it. 

If  the  offerings  were  of  the  cars  of  new  corn,  they  were 
parched  at  the  fire,  rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  then  of¬ 
fered  to  the  prieft  in  a  veffel,  over  which  he  poured  oil, 
incenfe,  wine,  and  fait,  and  then  burnt  it  upon  the  al¬ 
tar,  having  firll  taken  as  much  of  it  as  of  right  belong¬ 
ed  to  himfelf.  ~  r  * 

The  principal  facrifices  among  the  Hebrews  confid¬ 
ed  of  bullocks,  fheep,  and  goats  ;  but  doves  and  turtles 
were  accepted  from  thofe  who  were  not  able  to  bring 
the  other :  thefe  beafts  were  to  be  perfe&,  and  without 
blernifh.  The  rites  of  facrificing  were  various  ;  all  of 
which  are  very  minutely  deferibed  in  the  books  of 
Mofes. 

The  manner  of  facrificing  among  the  Greeks  aud 
Romans  was  as  follows.  In  the  choice  of  the  vi£lim, 
they  took  care  that  it  was  without  blernifh  or  imper- 
fc&ion  ;  its  tail  was  hot  to  be  too  fmall  at  the  end  ; 
the  tongue  not  black,  nor  the  ears  cleft  ;  and  that  the 
bull  was  one  that  had  never  been  yoked.  'Hie  viclinl 
being  pitched  upon,  they  gilt  hfs  forehead  and  horns, 
efpecially  if  a  bull,  heifer,  or  cow.  The  head  they 
alfo  adorned  with  a  garland  of  flovfrers,  a  woollen  in- 
fula  or  holy  fillet,  whence  hung  two  rows  of  chaplets 
with  t willed  ribands  ;  and  on  the  middle  of  the  body 
a  kind  of  flolc,  pretty  large,  hung  down  on  each  fide  ♦ 
the  leffer  vi&ims  were  only  adorned  with  garlands  and 
bundles  of  flowers,  together  with  white  tufts  or 
wreaths. 

The  viftims  thus  prepared  were  brought  before  the 
altar  ;  the  leffer  being  driven  to  the  place,  and  the 
greater  led  by  an  halter  ;  when,  if  they  made  anv 
flruggle,  or  refilled  to  go,  the  refiflance  was  taken  for 
an  ill'  omen,  and  the  facrifice  frequently  fet  aiide.  The 
viftim  thus  brought  was  carefully  examined,  to  fee  that 
there  was  no  defed  in  it  ;  then  the  prieft,  clad  in  his 
facerdotal  habit,  and  accompanied  with  the  facrifieeis 
and  other  attendants,  and  being  wffhed  and  purified  ac- 
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Sacrifice,  cording  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed,  turned  to  the  right 
hand,  and  went  round  the  altar,  Sprinkling  it  with  meal 
and  holy  water,  and  alSo  beSprinkling  thoSe  who  were 
preSent.  Then  the  crier  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
Who  is  here  ?  To  which  the  people  replied,  Many  and 
good.  The  pried  then  having  exhorted  the  people  to 
join  with  him  by  Saying,  Let  us  pray,  corifeffed  his 
own  unworthineSs,  acknowledging  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  divers  fins  ;  for  which  he  begged  pardon  of 
the  gods,  hoping  that  they  would  be  pleafed  to  grant 
his  requefts,  accept  the  oblations  offered  them,  and  fend 
them  all  health  and  happinefs  ;  and  to  this  general  form 
added  petitions  for  fuch  particular  favours  as  were  then 
defired.  Prayers  being  ended,  the  pried  took  a  cup  of 
wine  ;  and  having  taded  it  himfelf,  caufed  his  affiftants 
to  do  the  like  ;  and  then  poured  forth  the  remainder  be¬ 
tween  the  horns  of  the  vi£lim.  Then  the  pried  or  the 
crier,  or  fometimes  the  mod  honourable  per  foil  in  the 
company,  killed  the  bead,  by  knocking  it  down  or 
cutting  its  throat.  If  the  Sacrifice  w*as  in  honour  of  the 
celedial  gods,  the  throat  was  turned  up  towards  hea¬ 
ven,  but  if  they  Sacrificed  to  the  heroes  or  infernal  gods, 
the  vidlim  was  killed  with  its  throat  towards  the  ground. 
If  by  accident  the  bead  efcaped  the  droke,  leaped  up 
after  it,  or  expired  with  pain  and  difficulty,  it  was 
thought  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  gods.  The  head  be¬ 
ing  killed,  the  pried  infpe£led  its  entrails,  and  made 
predidfions  from  them.  They  then  poured  wine,  toge¬ 
ther  with  frankincenfe,  into  the  fire,  to  increafe  the 
flame,  and  then  laid  the  Sacrifice  on  the  altar  ;  which  in 
fhe  primitive  times  was  burnt  whole  to  the  gods,  and 
thence  called  an  holocauji ;  but  in  after-times,  only  part 
of  the  vidliin  was  confumed  in  the  fire,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  referved  for  the  facrificers ;  the  thighs,  and  fome¬ 
times  the  entrails,  being  burnt  to  their  honour,  the 
company  feaded  upon  the  red.  During  the  facri¬ 
fice,  the  pried,  and  the  perfon  who  gave  the  facri- 
fice,  jointly  prayed,  laying  their  hand  upon  the  al¬ 
tar.  Sometimes  they  played  upon  mufical  indruments 
in  the  time  of  the  facrifice,  and  on  Some  oCcafions  they 
danced  round  the  altar,  linging  Sacred  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  god. 

Human  Sacrifices,  an  abominable  pra&ice,  about  the 
origin  of  which  different  opinions  have  been  formed. — 
The  true  account  feems  to  be  that  which  we  have  given 
fin  the  preceding  article.  When  men  had  gone  fo  far 
as  to  indulge  the  fancy  of  bribing  their  gods  by  facri¬ 
fice,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  think  of  enhancing  the 
value  of  fo  cheap  an  atonement  by  the  cod  and  rarity  of 
the  offering  ;  and,  Oppreffed  with  their  malady,  they 
never  reded  till  they  had  got  to  that  which  they  concei¬ 
ved  to  be  the  mod  precious  of  all,  a  human  facrifice. 
“  It  was  cudomary  (fays  Sanchoniathon  f  ),  in  ancient 
times,  in  great  and  public  calamities,  before  things  be¬ 
came  incurable,  for  princes  and  magidrates  to  offer  up 
in  facrifice  to  the  avenging  daemons  the  deared  of  their 
offspring,”  Sanchoniathon  wrote  of  Phoenicia,  but  the 
pra£tice  prevailed  in  every  nation  under  heaven  of  which 
we  have  received  any  ancient  account.  The  Egyptians 
had  it  in  the  early  part  of  their  monarchy.  The  Cretans 
likewife  had  it,  and  retailed  it  for  a  longer  time. — 
The  nations  of  Arabia  did  the  fame.  The  people  of 
Pumah,  in  particular,  Sacrificed  every  year  a  child,  and 
buried  it  underneath  an  altar,  which  they  made  ufe  of 
iaftead  of  an  idol  $  for  they  did  not  admit  of  images. 
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The  Perfians  buried  people  alive.  Ameftris,  the  wife 
of  Xerxes,  entombed  1 2  perfons  quick  under  ground 
for  the  good  of  her  foul.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enu¬ 
merate  every  city,  or  every  province,  where  thefe  dire 
pra&ices  obtained.  The  Cyprians,  the  Rhodians,  the 
Phoceans,  the  Ionians,  thofe  of  Chios,  Lefbos,  Te- 
nedos,  all  had  human  facrifices.  The  natives  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefus  offered  up  to  Diana  every  ftranger 
whom  chance  threw  upon  theiu  coaft.  Hence  arofe 
that  juft  expoftuiation  in  Euripides  upon  the  inconfift- 
ency  of  the  proceeding  ;  wherein  much  good  reafoning 
is  implied.  Iphigenia  wonders,  as  the  goddefs  delight¬ 
ed  in  the  blood  of  men,  that  every  villain  and  murderer 
fiiould  be  privileged  to  efcape,  nay,  be  driven  from  the 
threfhold  of  the  temple  ;  whereas,  if  an  hone  ft  and  vir¬ 
tuous  man  chanced  to  ftray  thither,  he  only  was  feized 
upon,  and  put  to  death.  The  Pelafgi,  in  a  time  of 
fearcity,  vowed  the  tenth  of  all  that  fiiould  be  born  to 
them  for  a  facrifice,  in  order  to  procure  plenty.'  Arif- 
tomenes  the  Meffenian  flew  300  noble  Lacedemonians, 
among  whom  was  Theopompus  the  king  of  Sparta,  at 
the  altar  of  Jupiter  at  Ithome.  Without  doubt  the 
Lacedemonians  did  not  fail  to  make  ample  returns  ;  for 
they  were  a  fevere  and  revengeful  people,  and  offered 
the  like  vi&ims  to  Mars.  Their  feftival  of  the  Diama- 
ftigofis  is  well  knowm  ;  when  the  Spartan  boys  were 
whipped  in  the  fight  of  their  parents  with  fuch  feverity 
before  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia,  that  they  often  ex¬ 
pired  under  the  torture.  Phylarchus  affirms,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Porphyry,  that  of  old  every  Grecian  ftate 
made  it  a  rule,  before  they  matched  towards  an  enemy, 
to  folicit  a  bleffing  on  their  undertakings  by  human  vie- 
tims. 

The  Romans  w^ere  accuftomed  to  the  like  facrifices. 
They  both  devoted  themfelves  to  the  infernal  gods,  and 
con  [trained  others  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  horrid  doom. 
Hence  we  read  in  Titus  Livius,  that,  in  the  confulate 
of  jEmilius  Paulus  and  Terentius  Varro,  two  Gauls, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  and  two  in  like  manner  of  Greece, 
were  buried  alive  at  Rome  in  the  Ox-market,  where 
was  a  place  under  ground,  walled  round,  to  receive 
them  ;  wdiich  had  before  been  made  ufe  of  for  fuch 
cruel  purpofes.  He  fays  it  was  a  facrifice  not  properly 
Roman,  that  is,  not  originally  of  Roman  inftitution ; 
yet  it  was  frequently  pradtifed  there,  and  that  too  by 
public  authority.  Plutarch  makes  mention  of  a  like 
inftance  a  few  years  before,  in  the  confullhip  of  Fla- 
minius  and  Furius.  There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  all 
the  principal  captives  who  graced  the  triumphs  of  the 
Romans,  were  at  the  clofe  of  that  cruel  pageantry  put 
to  death  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Caius  Ma¬ 
rius  offered  up  his  own  daughter  for  a  vi&im  to  the 
Dii  Averrunci,  to  procure  fuccefs  in  a  battle  againft 
the  Cimbri  j  as  we  are  informed  by  Dorotheus,  quoted 
by  Clemens.  It  is  likewife  attefted  by  Plutarch,  who 
fays  that  her  name  was  Cal  pur  ni  a .  Marius  was  a  man 
of  a  four  and  bloody  difpolition  ;  mid  had  probably 
heard  of  fuch  facrifices  being  offered  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  among  whom  they  were  very  common,  or  he 
might  have  beheld  them  exhibited  at  a  diftance  ;  and 
therefore  murdered  what  was  neareft,  and  ffiould  have 
been  deareft  to  him,  to  counteraft  their  fearjful  fpells,, 
and  outdo  them  in  their  wicked  machinery.  Cicero,  mar 
king  mention  of  this  cuftom  being  common  in  Gaul, 
adds,  that,  it  prevailed  among  that  people  even  at  the. 
9  time 
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rr'&cc.  lime  Kc  was  fpeaking  :  from  whence  we  may  be  led  to 
—  infer,  that  it  was  then  difcontinued  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  And  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  it  had  then, 
mid  not  Very  long,  been  diicouraged.  For  there  was 
a  law  ena&ed,  when  Lentulus  and  CrafTus  were  con- 
fuls,  fo  late  as  the  657th  year  of  Rome,  that  there 
fhould  be  no  more  human  faciifiees  t  for  till  that  time 
thofe  horrid  rites  had  been  celebrated  in  broad  day 
without  any  mafk  or  Controiil ;  which,  had  we  not  the 
bell  evidence  for  the  fad,  would  appear  fearce  cre¬ 
dible.  And  however  they  rnay  have  been  difcontinued 
for  a  time,  we  find  that  they  were  again  renewed  ;  tho’ 
they  became  not  fo  public,  nor  fo  general.  For  not  very 
lon^-  after  this,  it  is  reported  of  Augullus  Caefar,  when 
Penifia  furrendered  in  the  time  of  the  fecond  triumvi¬ 
rate,  that  befides  multitudes  executed  in  a  military 
manner,  he  offered  up,  upon  the  Ides  of  March,  300 
chofen  perfons,  both  of  the  equeilrian  and  ft  a  a  to  rial 
order,  at  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  manes  of  his  uncle 
Julius.  Even  at  Rome  itfelf  this  cuflom  was  revived  : 
and  Porphyry  allures  us,  that  in  his  time  a  man  was 
every  year  facrificed  at  the  Ihrine  of  Jupiter  Latialis. 
Heliogabalus  offered  the  like  vi&imsto  the  Syrian  deity 
which  he  introduced  among  the  Romans.  Phe  fame  is 
faid  of  Aurelian. 

The  Gauls  and  the  Germans  were  fo  devoted  to  this 
fhocking  cullom,  that  no  bufinefs  of  any  moment  was 
tranfa&ed  among  them  without  being  prefaced  with 
the  blood  of  men.  They  were  offered  .up  to  various 
gods  ;  but  particularly  to  Hefus,  Taranis,  and  Thau- 
tates.  Thefe  deities  arc  mentioned  by  Lucan,  where 
he  enumerates  the  various  nations  who  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Caefar. 

The  altars  of  thefe  gods  were  far  removed  from  the 
common  refort  of  men  ;  being  generally  fituated  in 
the  depth  of  woods,  that  the  gloom  might  add  to  the 
horror"  of  the  operation,  and  give  a  reverence  to  the 
place  and  proceeding.  '  The  perfons  devoted  were  led 
thither  by  the  Druids,  who  prellded  at  the  Solemnity, 
and  performed  the  cruel  offices  of  the  facrifice*  Ta¬ 
citus  takes  notice  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Hennunduri, 
in  a  war  with  the  Catti,  wherein  they  had  greatly  the 
advantage  ;  at  the  clofe  of  which  they  made  one  ge¬ 
neral  facrifice  of  all  that  was  taken  in  battle.  I  he 
poor  remains  of  the  legioxis  under  Varus  fuffered  in 
fome  degree  the  fame  fate.  There  were  many  places 
deftined  for  this  purpofe  all  over  Gaul  and  Germany  ; 
but  efpecially  in  the  mighty  woods  of  Arduenna,  and 
the  great  Hercynian  forell  5  a  wild  that  extended 
above  30  days  journey  in  length.  The  places  fet  apart 
for  this  folemnity  were  held  in  the  utinoft  reverence, 
and  only  approached  at  particular  feafons.  .  Lucan 
mentions  a  grove  of  this  fort  near  Maflilia,  which  even 
the  Roman  foldiers  were  afraid  to  violate,  though  com¬ 
manded  by  Ccefar.  It  was  one  of  thofe  fet  apart  for 
the  facrifices  of  the  country. 

Claudian  compliments  Stilicho,  that,  among  other 
advantages  accruing  to  the  Koman  armies  through  his 
conduct,  they  could  now  venture  into  the  awful  forell 
of  Hercynia,  and  follow  the  chace  in  thofe  fo  much 
dreaded  woods,  and  otherwife  make  ufe  of  them. 

Thefe  pra&ices  prevailed  among  all  the  people  of 
the  north,  of  whatever  denomination.  The  Mafla- 
getse,  the  Scythians,  the  Getes,  the  Sarmatians,  all 
ie  various  nations  upon  the  Baltic,  particularly  the 


Sue vi  and  Scandinavians,  held  it  as  a  fixed  principle, 
that  their  liappinefs  and  fecurity  could  not  be  obtained 
but  at  the  expence  of  the  lives  of  others.  Their  chief 
gods  were  Thor  and  Woden,  whom  they  thought  they 
could  never  fufiiciently  glut  with  blood.  They  had 
many  very  celebrated  places  of  worfhip  ;  efpecially  in 
the  itkmd  Rugen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  ;  and 
in  Zeeland  ;  fome,  too,  very  famous  among  the  Sem- 
nones  and  Naharvalli.  But  the  moil  reverenced  of  all, 
and  the  moil  frequented,  was  at  Upfal ;  where  there 
was  every  year  a  grand  celebrity,  which  continued  lor 
nine  days.  During  this  term  they  facrificed  animals 
of  all  forts  :  but  the  moil  acceptable  vidlims,  and  the 
moil  numerous,  were  men.  Of  thefe  facrifices  none 
were'efieemed  fo  aufpicious  and  falutary  as  a  facrifice 
of  the  prince  of  the  country.  When  the  lot  fell  for  the 
king  to  die,  it  was  received  with  univerfal  acclama¬ 
tions  and  every  expreflion  of  joy  ;  as  it  once  happen* 
ed  in  the  time  of  a  famine,  when  they  call  lots,  and 
it  fell  to  king  Domalder  to  be  the  people’s  victim  i 
and  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Olaus  Tretel- 
ger,  another  prince,  was  burnt  alive  to  Woden.  They 
did  not  fpare  their  own  children.  Harald  the  fon  of 
Gunild,  the  fh  ft  of  that  name,  flew  two  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  obtain  a  ilorm  of  wind.  “  He  did  not  let 
(fays  Verflegan)  to  facrifice  two  of  his  foils  unto  his 
idols,  to  the  end  he  might  obtain  of  them  fuch  a  tem¬ 
ped  at  fea,  as  fhould  break  and  difperfe  the  (hipping  of 
Harald  king  of  Denmark.”  Saxo  Grammaticus  men¬ 
tions  a  like  fadt.  He  calls  the  king  Haquin  ;  and 
fpeaks  of  the  perfons  put  to  death  as  two  very  hopeful 
young  princes.  Another  king  flew  nine  fons  to  pro¬ 
long  his  own  life  ;  in  hopes,  perhaps,  that  what  they 
were  abridged  of  would  in  great  meafure  be  added  to 
himfelf.  Such  inilances,  however,  occur  not  often  :  but 
the  common  victims  were  without  end,  Adam  Bre* 
menfis,  fpeaking  of  the  awful  grove  at  Upfal,  where 
thefe  horrid  rites  were  celebrated,  fays,  that  there  was 
not  a  Angle  tree  but  what  was  reverenced,  as  if  it  were 
gifted  with  fome  portion  of  divinity  :  and  all  this  be- 
caufe  they  were  llained  with  gore  and  foul  with  human 
putrefaction.  The  fame  is  obferved  by  Scheiffer  in  his 
account  of  this  place. 

The  manner  in  which  the  victims  were  flaughtered, 
was  diverfe  in  different  places.  Seme  of  the  Gaulifli 
nations  chined  them  with  a  flroke  of  an  ax.  t  he  Cel- 
toe  placed  the  man  who  was  to  be  offered  for  a  facri¬ 
fice  upon  a  block,  or  an  altar,  with  his  breafl  up¬ 
wards,  and  with  a  fvvord  flruck  him  forcibly  acrois  the 
liernum  ;  then  tumbling  him  to  the  ground,  from  his 
agonies  and  convulfious,  as  well  as  from  the  effufion  of 
blood,  they  formed  a  judgment  of  future  events.  The 
Cimbri  ripped  open  the  bowels  ;  and  from  them  they 
pretended  to  divine.  In  Norway  they  beat  mens  brains 
out  with  an  ox-yoke.  The  fame  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  in  Iceland,  by  dafhing  them  againfl  an  altar  of 
ftone.  In  many  places  they  transfixed  them  with  ar¬ 
rows.  After  they  were  dead,  they  fufpended  them  upon 
the  trees,  and  left  them  to  putrefy.  One  of  the  wri¬ 
ters  above  quoted  mentions,  that  in  his  time  70  car- 
cafes  of  this  fort  were  found  in  a  wood  of  the  Scevi. 
Dithmar  of  Merfburgh,  an  author  of  nearly  the  fame 
age,  fpeaks  of  a  place  called  Ledur  in  Zeeland,  where 
there  were  every  year  99  perfons  facrificed  to  the  god 
Swantowite.  During  thele  bloody  festivals  a  general 
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5'  joy  prevailed,  and  banquets  were  mod 

They  fed,  caroufed,  and  gave  a  loofe  to  indulgence, 
which  at  other  times  was  not  permitted.  Tliev  ima- 
•giued  that  there  was  fo me  thing  myderious  in  tlie  num¬ 
ber  nine  :  for  which  reafon  thefe  feafls  were  in  fome 
places  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  in  others  every 
ninth  month;  and  continued  for  nine  days.  When  all 
was  ended,  they  wafted  the  image  of  the  deity  in  a 
pool  ;  and  then  difmiffed  the  affembly.  Their  fervants 
were  numerous,  who  attended  during  the  term  of  their 
leading,  and  partook  of  the  banquet.  At  the  clofe 
of  all,  they  were  fmothered  in  the  fame  pool,  or  other- 
wife  made  away  with.  0;i  which  Tacitus  remarks, 
how  great  ail  awe  this  circum  dance  mud  neceffari- 
ly  infufc  into  thofe  who  were  not  admitted  to  thefe 
inyileries. 

Thefe  accounts  are  handed  down  from  a  variety  of 
authors  in  different  ages ;  many  of  whom  were  natives 
of  the  countries  which  they  deferibe,  and  to  which 
they  feem  ftrongly  attached.  They  would  not  there¬ 
fore  have  brought  fo  foul  an  imputation  on  the  part  of 
the  world  in  favour  of  which  they  were  each  writing, 
nor  could  there  be  that  concurrence  of  teftimony,  were 
not  the  hidory  in  general  true. 

The  like  eudom  prevailed  to  a  great  degree  at  Me¬ 
xico,  and  even  under  the  mild  government  of  the  Peru¬ 
vians;  and  in  mod  parts  of  America.  In  Afriea  it  is 
itill  kept  up  ;  where,  in  the  inland  parts,  they  faeridee 
iome  oi  the  captives  taken  in  war  to  their  fetiches,  in 
order  to  iecure  their  favour.  Snelgrave  was  in  the 
king  of  Dahoome's  camp,  after  his  inroad  into  the 
countries  of  Ardra  and  Whidaw;  and  fays,  that  he  was 
a  witnefs  to  the  cruelty  of  this  prince,  whom  he  favv  fa- 
crifice  multitudes  to  the  deity  of  his  nation. 

The  fame  abominable  woifhip  is  likewife  pradtifed 
occafionally  in  the  ifiands  vilited  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
other  circumnavigators,  in  the  South  Sea.  It  feems 
indeed  to  have  prevailed  in  every  country  at  one  period 
of  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  and  undoubtedly  had  the 
origin  which  wc  have  affigned  to  it. 

'  The  facrifices  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  if  we 
except  fome  few  indances,  confided  of  perfons  "doomed 
by  th$  chance  of  war,  or  affigned  by  lot,  to  be  offered. 
But  among  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  victims  were  pe¬ 
culiarly  chofen.  Their  own  children,  and  whatever 
was  neared  and  deared  to  them,  were  deemed  the  mod 
worthy  offering  to  their  god.  The  Carthaginians, 
who  were  a  colony  from  Tyre,  carried  with  them  the 
religion  of  their  mother-country,  and  indituted  the 
fame  vvorfiiip  in  the  parts  where  they  fettled.  It  eon- 
iided  In  the  adoration  of  feveral  deities,  but  particular¬ 
ly  of  Kronus ;  to  whom  they  offered  human  facrifiees, 
and  efpeeially  the  blood  of  children.  If  the  parents 
were  not  at  hand  to  make  an  immediate  offer,  the  magi- 
itrates  did  not  fail  to  make  choice  of  what  was  mod 
fair  and  promifing,  that  the  god  might  not  be  defraud¬ 
ed  of  his  dues.  Upon  a  eheek  being  rceeived  in  Sici¬ 
ly,  and  fome  other  alarming  circumltanecs  happening, 
Hamilear  without  any  hefitation  laid  hold  of  a  boy,  and 
offered  him  on  the  fpot  to  Kronus  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  drowned  a  number  of  prieds,  to  appeafe  the  deity 
of  the  fea.  The  Carthaginians  another  time,  upon  a 
great  defeat  of  their  army  by  Agathocles,  imputed  their 
mifearriages  to  the  anger  of  this  god,  whofe  fer vices  had 
I  ouched  with  this,  and  feeing  the 
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ferved.  enemy  at  their  gates,  they  fefeed  at  once  300  children 
of  the  pnme  nobihty,  and  offered  them  in  public  fur 
a  faenhee.  Three  hundred  more,  being  perfons  who 
were  fomehow  obnoxious,  yielded  themfelves  volunta¬ 
rily,  and  were  put  to  death  with  the  others.  The  ne- 
glc<d  of  which  they  accufed  themfelves,  confided  in 
faenhetng  children  purchafed  of  parents  amonor  the 
poorer  fort,  who  reared  them  for  that  purpofe,  and 
not  felefting  the  mod  promifing,  and  the  mod  honour¬ 
able,  as  had  been-  the  cudom  of  old.  In  fhort,  there 
were  particular  children  brought  up  for  the  altar,  as 
fheep  are  fattened  for  the  fhambles  ;  and  they  were 
bought  and  butchered  in  the  fame  manner.  But  this 
nidifcriminate  way  of  proceeding  was  thought  to  have 
given  offence.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Egyptians 
looked  out  for  the  mod  fpecious  and  handfome  perfon, 
to  be  facrificed.  The  Albanians  pitched  upon  the  bed 
man  of  the  community,  and  made  him  pay  for  the 
wiekednefs  of  the  red.  The  Carthaginians  chofe  what 
they  thought  the  moil  excellent,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  mod  dear  to  them  ;  which  made  the  lot  fall  heavy 
upon  their  children.  This  is  taken  notice  of  by  Siliuj 
Italicus  in  his  fourth  book. 

Kronus,  to  whom  thefe  facrifices  were  exhibited,  was 
an  oriental  deity,  the  god  of  light  and  fire  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  always  worfhipped  with  forne  reference  to  that  ele¬ 
ment.  See  Phoenicia. 

1  lie  Greeks,  we  find,  called  the  deity  to  whom 
thefe  offerings  were  made  Agrauhs  ;  and  feigned  tint 
fhc  was  a  woman,  and  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  But 
how  came  Cecrops  to  have  any  eonnedlion  with  Cy¬ 
prus  ?  Agraulos  is  a  corruption  and  tranfpoiition  of  the 
original  name,  which  fhould  have  been  rendered  Uk  El 
Aur\  or  Uk  El  Aurus  ;  but  lias,  like  many  other  orien¬ 
tal  titles  and  names,  been  drangely  fophidicated,  and 
is  here  changed  to  Agraulos.  It  was  in  reality  the  god 
of  light,  who  was  always  worfhipped  with  fire,  This 
deity  was  the  Moloch  of  the  Tyrians  and  Canaanites, 
arid  the  Melecli  of  the  ead  ;  that  is,  the  great  and  prin¬ 
cipal  god,  the  god  of  light,  of  whom  fire  was  edeemed 
a  fymbol ;  and  at  whole  fhrine,  indead  of  viler  victims, 
they  offered  the  blood  of  men. 

Such  was  the  Kronus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Mo¬ 
loch  of  the  Phoenicians  :  and  nothing  can  appear 
more  fhoeking  than  the  faerifices  of  the  Tyrians  and 
Carthaginians,  which  they  performed  to  this  idol.  In 
all  emergencies  of  date,  and  times  of  general  cala- 
mity,  they  devoted  what  was  mod  neceffary  and  va¬ 
luable  to  them  for  an  offering  to  the  gods,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  Moloeh.  But  befides  thefe  undetermined 
times  of  bloodfhed,  they  had  particular  and  preferibed 
feafons  every  year,  when  children  were  chofen  out  of 
the  mod  noble  and  reputable  families,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned.  If  a  perfon  had  an  only  child,  it  was  the  more 
liable  to  be  put  to  death,  as  being  edeemed  mare  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  deity,  and  more  efficacious  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  good.  Thofe  who  were  facrifieed  to  Kronus 
were  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  molten  idol,  which 
dood  in  the  midd  of  a  large  fire,  and  was  red  with 
heat.  The  arms  of  it  were  llretched  put,  with  the 
hands  turned  upwards,  as  it  were  to  receive  them  ; 
yet  Hoping  downwards,  fo  that  they  dropt  from  thenee 
into  a  glowing  funxi ee  below.  To  other  gods  they 
were  otherwife  daughtered,  and,  as  it  is  implied,  by 
the  very  hands  of  their  parents.  Wliat  can  be  more 
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arffice  horrid  to  tlie  imagination,  than  to  fuppofe  a  father 
~nr~  leading  the  deareft  of  all  his  Tons  to  fueh  an  infernal 
(brine  ?  or  a  mother  the  molt  engaging  and  affec¬ 
tionate  of  her  daughters,  jail  rifmg  to  maturity,  to 
he  11  a  lightered  at  the  altar  of  AHitaroth  or  Baal  ?  Ju- 
i tin  defcnbes  this  unnatural  cuftom  very  pathetically  : 
y)jJ!PPe  homines*  tit  viftimas,  immoUibant :  et  impuberes 
(qua  at  as  hoflium  mifericordiim  provo  cat )  arts  admove- 
biint  ;  pecan  Jung  nine  eormn  expofcentes^  pro  quorum  vita 
Dli  rogari  maxime  folent.  Sucli  was  their  blind  zeal, 
that  this  was  continually  pradifed  ;  and  fo  much  of 
natural  affection  Hill  left  unextinguifhed,  as  to  render 
the  icene  ten  times  more  (hocking  from  the  tender- 
nefs  which  they  feemed  to  exprefs.  They  embraced 
their  children  with  great  fondnei's,  and  encouraged 
them  in  the  gen  dell  terms,  that  they  might  not  be  ap¬ 
palled  at  the  fight  of  the  hellifh  procefs  ;  begging  of 
them  to  fubmit  with  cheerfulnefs  to  this  fearful  opera¬ 
tion.  If  there  was  any  appearance  of  a  tear  riling,  or 
a  cry  unawares  efcaping,  the  mother  fmotliered  it 
with  her  kiffes,  that  there  might  not  be  any  Ihow  of 
backwardnefs  or  conftraint,  but  the  whole  be  a  free¬ 
will  offering.  Theft*  cruel  endearments  over,  they  dab¬ 
bed  them  to  the  heart,  or  otherwile  opened  the  Unices 
of  life  ;  and  with  the  blood  warm,  as  it  ran,  befmeared 
the  altar  and  the  grim  vifage  of  the  idol.  Thefe  were 
the  cuftoins  which  the  Tfraelites  learned  of  the  people 
of  Canaan,  and  for  which  they  are  upbraided  by  the 
Pfalmill  t  “  They  did  not  dellroy  the  nations,  concern¬ 
ing  whom  the  Lord  commanded  them  ;  but  were  ming¬ 
led  among  the  heathen,  and  learned  their  works  :  yea, 
they  facriliced  their  Tons  and  their  daughters  unto  de- 
tils,  and  filed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their 
fons  and  of  tlicir  daughters,  whom  they  facriSced  unto 
the  idols  of  Canaan  ;  and  the  land  was  polluted  with 
blood.  Thus  were  they  defiled  with  their  own  works, 
and  went  a-wlioring  with  their  own  inventions.” 

Thefe  cruel  rites,  pradifed  in  fo  many  nations,  made 
Plutarch  debate  with  himfelf,  “  Whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  for  the  Galatce,  or  for  the  Scythians, 
to  have  had  no  tradition  or  conception  of  any  fuperior 
beings,  than  to  have  formed  to  themfelves  notions  of 
gods  who  delighted  in  the  blood  of  men  ;  of  gods, 
who  elleemed  human  victims  the  moil  acceptable  and 
perfed  facrilice  ?  Would  it  not  (lays  he)  have  been 
more  eligible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have  had  the 
atheifi  Crjtias*  or  Diagoras,  their  lawgiver,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  polity,  and  to  have  been  taught, 
that  there  was  neither  god  nor  demon,  than  to  have  fa- 
crificed,  in  the  manner  they  were  wont,  to  the  god 
which  they  adored  ?  Wherein  they  aded,  not  as  the 
perfon  did  whom  Empedocles  deicribes  in  fome  poe¬ 
try,  where  he  expofes  this  unnatural  cuftom.  The 
fire  there  with  many  idle  vows  offers  tip  unwittingly 
his  foil  for  a  facrilice  ;  but  the  youth  was  fo  changed 
in  feature  and  figure,  that  his  father  did  not  know 
him.  Thefe  people  ufed,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  to 
go  through  this  bloody  work,  and  daughter  their  own 
offspring.  Even  they  who  were  chikllefs  would  not 
be  exempted  from  this  curfed  tribute ;  but  purchafed 
children,  at  a  price,  of  the  poorer  fort,  and  put  them  to 
death  with  as  little  remorlc  as  one  would  kill  a  lamb 
or  a  chicken.  The  mother,  who  facrificed  her  child, 
flood  by,  without  any  feeming  fenfe  of  what  file  was 
lofmg,  and  without  uttering  - a  groan.  If  a  figh  did 
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by  chance  efcapc,  (he  loft  all  the  honour  which  Hie  Sacrilege 
propofed  to  herfelf  in  the  offering,  and  the  child  was  ^ 
notwithftanding  flam.  All  the  time  of  this  ceremony,  oa^ucef’g 
while  the  children  were  murdering,  there  was  a-  noife 
of  clarions  and  labors  founding  before  the  idol,  that 
the  cries  and  fhrieks  of  the  vidiins  might  not  be  heard. 
u  fell  me  now  (la^s  Plutarch)  if  the  monllers  of  old, 
the  Typhous,  and  the  giants,  were  to  expel  the  gods, 
and  to  rule  the  world  in  their  Read  ;  could  they  re¬ 
quire  a  fervice  more  horrid  than  thefe  infernal  rites  and 
fa  orifices  r” 

SACRILEGE,  sacrilegium,  the  crime  of  pro* 
faning  facred  things,  or  things  devoted  to  God  ;  or 
of  alienating  to  laymen,  or  common  purpofes,  what  was 
given  to  religious  peifons  and  pious  uies. 

SACRISTAN,  a  church -officer,  otherwife  called 
Sexton. 

SACRISTY,  in  church-hiftory,  an  apartment  in 
a  church  where  the  facred  utenfils  were  kept,  being 
the  fame  with  our  Vestry. 

SADDLE,  is  a  feat  upon  a  horfe’s  back,  contrived 
for  the  conveuiency  of  the  rider. 

A  hunting-faddlc  is  compofed  of  two  bows,  two 
bands,  fore-bol iters,  pannels,  and  faddle-flraps  ;  and  the 
great  faddle  has,  bolides  thefe  parts,  corks,  hind- bo! iters*, 
and  a  trouffequin. 

The  pommel  is  common  to  both. 

SADDUCEES,  were  a  famous  fed  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Jews,  and  confuted  of  perfons  of  great  quality 
and  opulence.  Reipecding  their  origin  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  accounts  and  various  opinions.  Epiphanius,  and 
after  him  many  other  writers,  contend,  that  they  took 
their  rile  from  Do  fi  the  us  a  fedary  of  Samaria,  and 
their  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  ptv  jufi  or  jujiice9 
from  the  great  juitice  and  equity  which  they  (bowed  in 
all  their  adions  ;  a  derivation  which  neither  fuits  the 
word  Sadducee  nor  the  general  charader  of  the  fed. 

They  are  thought  by  fome  too  to  have  been  Samaritans; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  probable,  as  they  always  at¬ 
tended  the  worfhip  and  facrificesat  Jerufalem  and  never 
at  Gerizzim. 

In  the  Jewifh  Talmud  we  are  told  that  the  Saddu- 
cees  derived  their  name  from  Sadoc ,  and  that  the  fed 
arofe  about  260  years  before  C  hr  iff,  in  the  time  of  An- 
tlgonus  of  Socho,  prefident  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jeru- 
fakm,  and  teacher  of  the  law  in  the  principal  divinity 
fchool  of  that  city.  He  had  often  in  his  ledures,  it 
(Veins,  taught  his  fcholars,  that  they  ought  not  to  ferve 
God  as  (laves  do  their  mailers,  from  the  hopes  of  a  re¬ 
ward,  but  merely  out  of  fdial  love  for  his  own  kike  ; 
fiom  which  Sadoc  and  Baithus  inferred  that  there  were 
no  1  e wards  at  all  after  this  life.  They  therefore  fepa- 
rated  from  their  rnafter,  and  taught  that  there  was  no  - 
refurredion  nor  future  date.  This  new  dodrine  quick¬ 
ly  fpread,  and  gave  rife  to  the  fed  of  Sadducees,  which 
in  many  refpeds  refembled  the  Epicureans. 

Dr  Prideaux  thinks,  that  the  Sadducees  were  at  fitft  no 
more  than  what  the  Caraites  are  now;  that  is,  they  would 
not  receive  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  but  ltuck  to  the 
written  word  only  ;  and  the  Pharifees  being  great  pro¬ 
moters  of  thofe  traditions,  hence  thefe  two  feds  became 
diredly  oppsfite  to  each  other.  Sec  Prideaux" s  Conn . 
part.  ii.  b.  2  and  3.  and  fee  alfo  Pharisees  and  Ca¬ 
raites. 

Afterwards  the  Sadducees  imbibed  other  dodrines, 

which 
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•fuMvcees,  which  rendered  them  a  fe&  truly  impious  $  for  they 

i^v - ;  denied  the  refurre&ion  of  the  dead,  and  the  exiftence  of 

angels,*  and  of  the  fpiritg  or  fouls  of  men  departed 
(Mat.  xxii.  23.  Adis  xxiii.  8.)  They  held,  that  there 
is  no  fpirittial  being  but  God  only  j  that  as  to  man, 
this  world  is  his  all.  They  did  not  deny  but  that  We 
had  reafonahle  fouls  :  but  they  maintained  this  foul  was 
mortal  ;  and,  by  a  necefiary  confequence,  they  denied 
the  rewards  and  punifhments  of  another  life.  They  pre¬ 
tended  alfo,  that  what  is  faid  of  the  exiftence  of  angels, 
and  of  a  future  refurre&ion,  are  nothing  but  illufions. 
St  Epiphanius,  and  after  him  St  Auftin,  have  advanced, 
that  the  Sadducees  denied  the  Holy  Ghoft.  But  nei¬ 
ther  Jofephua  nor  the  evcHigelifts  aceufe  them  of  any  er- 
for  like  this.  It  has  been  alfo  imputed  to  them,  that 
they  thought  God  corporeal,  and  that  they  received 
none  of  the  prophecies. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  apprehend  how  they  could 
deny  the  being  of  angels,  and  yet  receive  the  books  of 
Mofes,  where  fuch  frequent  mention  is  made  of  angels 
and  of  their  appearances.  Grotiu3  and  M.  Le  Clerc 
obferve,  that  it  is  very  likely  they  looked  upon  angels, 
not  as  particular  beings,  fubfifting  of  themfelves,  but  as 
powers,  emanations,  or  qualities,  infeparable  from  the 
‘Deity,  as  the  fun-beams  are  infeparable  from  the  fun. 
Or  perhaps  they  held  angels  not  to  be  fpiritual  but 
mortal  ;  juft  as  they  thought  that  fubftance  to  be  which 
‘animates  us  and  thinks  in  us.  The  ancients  do  not  tell 
us  how  they  folved  this  difficulty,  that  might  be  urged 
againft  them  from  fo  many  palfages  of  the  Pentateuch, 
where  mention  is  made  of  angels* 

As  the  Sadducees  acknowledged  neither  punifhments 
nor  recompenfes  in  another  life,  fo  they  were  inexorable 
in  their  chaftifing  of  the  wicked.  They  obferved  the 
law  themfelves,  and  caufed  it  to  be  obferved  by  others, 
with  the  utmoft  rigour.  They  admitted  of  none  of 
the  traditions,  explications,  or  modifications,  of  the 
Pharifees ;  they  kept  only  to  the  text  of  the  law ;  and 
maintained,  that  only  what  was  written  was  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved. 

The  Sadducees  are  accufed  of  reje&ing  all  the  books 
of  Scripture  except  thofe  of  Mofes  ;  and  to  fupport  this 
opinion,  it  is  obferved,  that  our  Saviour  makes  ufe  of  no. 
Scripture  againft  them,  but  paffages  taken  out  of  the 
Pentateuch.  But  Scaliger  produces  good  proofs  to  vin¬ 
dicate  them  from  this  reproach.  He  obferves,  that  they 
did  not  appear  in  Ifrael  till  after  the  number  of  the  holy 
books  were  fixed  5  and  that  if  they  had  been  to  choofe 
out  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  Pentateuch  was  lefs 
favourable  to  them  than  any  other  book,  fince  it  often 
makes  mention  of  angels  and  their*  apparition.  Befides, 
the  Sadducees  were  prefent  in  the  temple  and  at  other 
religious  affemblies,  where  the  books  of  the  prophets 
were  read  indifferently  as  well  as  thofe  of  Mofes.  They 
were  in  the  chief  employs  of  the  nation,  many  of  them 
were  even  piiefts.  Would  the  Jews  have  fuffered  in 
ihefe  employments  perfons  that  reje&ed  the  greateft 
part  of  their  Scriptures  ?  Menaffe-ben-Ifrael  lays  ex- 
prefsly,  that  indeed  they  did  not  reject  the  prophets, 
but  that  they  explained  them  in  a  fenfe  very  different 
from  that  of  the  other  Jews. 

Jofephus  affures  us,  that  they  denied  deftiny  or  fate; 
alleging,  that  thefe  were  only  founds  void  of  fenfe,  and 
'that  all  the  good  or  evil  that  happens  to  us  is  in  confe- 
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quence  of  the  good  or  evil  fide  we  have  taken,  by  the  Sadducees. 
free  choice  of  our  will.  They  faid  alfo,  that  God  was  ~ 
far  removed  from  doing  ’or  knowing  evil,  and  that  man 
was  the  ahfolute  mailer  of  his  own  actions.  This  was 
roundly  to  deny  a  providence  5  and  upon  this  footing  I 
know  not,  fays  F.  Calmet,  what  could  be  the  religion 
of  the  Sadducees,  or  what  influence  they  could  aferibe 
to  God  in  things  here  below.  However,  it  is  certain 
they  were  not  only  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  but  that 
they  were  admitted  to  the  high-priefthood  itfelf.  John 
Hircanus,  high-prieft  of  that  nation,  Separated  liimfelf 
in  a  fignal  manner  from  the  fe&  of  the  Pharifees,  and 
went  over  to  that  of  Sadoc.  It  is  faid  alfo,  he  gave 
flridl  command  to  all  the  Jews,  on  pain  of  death,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  maxims  of  this  fe£t.  Ariftobulus  and  Alex* 
ander  Jannceus,  fon  of  Hircanus,  continued  to  favour 
the  Sadducees  ;  and  Maimonides  affures  us,  that  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Jann?eus,  they  had  in  poffeffion 
all  the  offices  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  that  there  only 
remained  of  the  party  of  the  Pharifees,  Simon  the  fon  of 
Secra.  Gaiaphas,  who  condemned  Jefus  Chrift  to  death, 
was  a  Sadducee  (Adis,  v.  17.  iv.  1.)  5  as  alfo  Ananus 
the  younger,  who  put  to  death  St  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord.  At  this  day,  the  Jews  hold  as  heretics  that 
fmall  number  of  Sadducees  that  are  to  be  found  among 
them*  See  upon  this  matter  Serrar.  Tribtref  Menajfe 
ben-Ifrael^  de  Refurreftione  moriuorum ;  Bafnage’s  Hijlory  of 
the  JewSf  &c.  ;  and  Calmet1 5  D'tjfertation  upon  the  Sells 
of  the  Jews  before  the  Commentary  of  St  Mark . 

The  fedl  of  the  Sadducees  was  much  reduced  by  the 
deftrudlion  of  Jemfalem,  and  by  the  difperfion  of  the 
Jews  ;  but  it  revived  afterwards.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  it  was  fo  formidable  in  Egypt,  that 
Ammonim,  Origen’s  mailer,  when  he  faw  them  propa* 
gate  their  opinions  in  that  country,  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  write  againft  them,  or  rather  againft  the 
Jews,  who  tolerated  the  Sadducees,  though  they  denied 
the  fundamental  points  of  tlieir  religion.  The  emperor 
Juftinian  mentions  the  Sadducees  in  one  of  his  novels* 
banilhe9  them  out  of  all  the  places  of  his  dominions, 
and  condemns  them  to  the  feverell  punilhments,  as  peo* 
pie  that  maintained  atheiftical  and  impious  tenets ;  de¬ 
nying  the  refurre&ion  and  the  laft  judgment.  Annus, 
or  Ananus,  a  difdple  of  Juda,  fon  of  Nachman,  a  fa¬ 
mous  rabbin  of  the  8th  century,  declared  himfelf,  as  it  is 
faid,  in  favour  of  the  Sadducees,  and  ftrenuoully  pro¬ 
tected  them  againft  their  adverfaries.  They  had  alfo  a 
celebrated  defender  in  the  12th  century,  in  the  perfon 
of  Alpharag  a  Spanilh  rabbin.  This  doctor  wrote 
againft  the  Pharifees,  the  declared  enemies  of  the  Sad¬ 
ducees  ;  and  maintained  by  his  public  writings,  that  th£ 
purity  of  Judaifm  was  only  to  be  found  among  the  Sad¬ 
ducees  ;  that  the  traditions  avowed  by  the  Pharifees 
were  ufelefs ;  and  that  the  ceremonies,  which  they  had 
multiplied  without  end,  were  an  infupportable  yoke. 

The  rabbi  Abraham- ben-David  Italleri  replied  to  Al¬ 
pharag,  and  fupported  the  fe&  of  the  Pharifees  by  two 
great  arguments,  that  of  their  univerfality  and  that  of 
their  antiquity.  He  proved  their  antiquity  by  a  conti¬ 
nued  fucceffion  from  Adam  down  to  the  year  1167  ; 
and  their  univerfality,  becaufe  the  Pharifees  are  fpread 
all  the  world  over,  and  are  found  in  all  the  fynagogues. 

There  are  Hill  Sadducees  in  Africa  and  in  feveral  other 
places.  They  deny  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
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'SMler  tTie  refuri*e£ion  of  the  body  ;  but  they  are  rarely  found, 
II  at  leafl  there  are  but  few  who  declare  thefafelves  for 
5*firon<  ,  thefe  opinions. 

SADLER  (John),  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Shropfhire  ;  born  in  1615;  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  eminent  for  his  great 
knowledge  in  the  oriental  languages.  He  removed  to 
Lincoln’s-Inn,  where  he  made  no  fmall  progrefs  in  the 
fludy  of  the  law  ;  and  in  1644  was  admitted  one  of  the 
matters  in  chancery,  as  alfo  one  of  the  two  mailers  of 
requefts.  In  1649  he  was  chofen  town-clerk  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  fame  year  publifhed  his  Rights  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  He  was  greatly  etteemed  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
by  whofe  fpecial  warrant  he  was  continued  a  mailer  in 
Chancery,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  fix.  By 
his  intereft  it  was  that  the  Jews  obtained  the  privilege 
of  building  for  themfelves  a  fynagogue  in  London.  In 
2658  he  was  made  member  of  parliament  for  Yar¬ 
mouth  ;  and  next  year  was  appointed  firtt  commifiioner 
under  the  great  feal  with  Mr  Taylor,  Mr  Whitelocke, 
and  others,  for  the  probate  of  wills.  In  1660  he  pub¬ 
lifhed  his  Olbia.  Soon  after  the  Refloration,  he  loll  all 
his  employments.  In  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  he 
was  a  great  fufferer  ;  which  obliged  him  to  retire  to  his 
feat  of  Warmwell  in  Dorfetfhire,  where  he  lived  in  a 
private  manner  till  1674,  when  he  died. 

S  ADOC,  a  famous  Jevvifh  rabbi,  and  founder  of  the 
fe&  of  the  Sadducees. 

SADOLET  (James),  a  polite  and  learned  cardinal 
of  the  Rornifh  church,  born  at  Modena  in  1477*  Leo  X. 
made  him  and  Peter  B embus  his  fecretaries,  an  office  for 
which  they  were  both  well  qualified  ;  and  Sadolet  was 
foon  after  made  biffiop  of  Carpentras,  near  Avignon  : 
he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1536  by  Paul  III.  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  feveral  negociations  and  embattles.  He  died 
in  1547,  not  without  the  fufpicion  of  poifon,  for  cor- 
refponding  too  familiarly  with  the  Proteflants,  and  for 
teflifying  too  much  regard  for  fome  of  their  do£lors. 
Plis  works,  which  are  all  in  Latin,  were  colledled  in 
1607  at  Mentz,  in  one  volume  8vo.  All  his  contempo¬ 
raries  fpoke  of  him  in  the  highell  terms. 

SAFE-GUARD,  a  protection  formerly  granted  to  a 
ftranger  who  feared  violence  from  fome  of  the  king’s 
fubje&s  for  feeking  his  right  by  courfe  of  law. 

SdFE-ConduSy  is  a  feenrity  given  by  a  prince  under 
the  great  feal,  to  a  ftranger  for  his  faf e-coming  into 
and  patting  out  of  the  realm  ;  the  form  whereof  is  in 
Reg.  Orig.  25.  There  are  letters  of  fafe  conduit 
which  mutt  be  enrolled  in  chancery ;  and  the  perfons 
to  whom  granted  mutt  have  them  ready  to  (how  ;  and 
touching  which  there  are  feveral  flatutes.  See  Prero¬ 
gative. 

SAFFRON,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  formed  of  the 
*  Sec  Cro -  ttigmata  of  the  crocus  officinalis  *,  dried  on  a  kiln,  and 
preffed  together  into  cakes.  Of  this  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  Englifh  and  Spanifh  ;  of  which  the  latter  is 
by  far  the  molt  efteemed.  Saffron  is  principally  culti¬ 
vated  in  Cambridgeffiire,  in  a  circle  of  about  ten  miles 
diameter.  Tho  greateft  part  of  this  t^ail  L  an  open 
level  country,  with  few  inclofures ;  and  the  cuftom 
there  is,  as  in  molt  other  places,  to  crop  two  yearn,  and 
let  the  land  be  fallow  the  third.  Saffron  is  generally 
planted  upon  fallow-ground,  and,  all  other  things  being 
alike,  they  prefer  that  which  has  borne  barley  the  year 
before, 


The  faffron  ground  is  feldom  above  three  acres,  cr  Saffron; 
lefs  than  one  ;  and  in  choofing,  the  principal  thing  they 
have  regard  to  is,  that  they  be  well  expofed,  the  foil 
not  poor,  nor  a  very  ftiff  clay,  but  a  temperate  dry 
mould,  fuch  as  commonly  lies  upon  chalk,  and  is  of  an 
hazel  colour  ;  though,  if  every  thing  elfe  anfvvers,  the 
colour  of  the  mould  is  pretty  much  negledted. 

The  ground  being  made  choice  of,  about  Lady-day 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  it  mutt  be  carefully  plough¬ 
ed,  the  furrows  being  drawn  much  clofer  together,  and 
deeper  if  the  foil  will  allow  it,  than  is  done  for  any  kind 
of  corn  ;  and  accordingly  the  charge  is  greater. 

About  five  weeks  after,  during  any  time  in  the  month 
of  May,  they  lay  between  20  and  30  loads  of  dung  up¬ 
on  each  acre,  and  having  fpread  it  with  great  care,  they 
plough  it  in  as  before.  The  fhorteft  Totten  dung  is  the 
bell ;  and  the  farmers,  who  have  the  couveniency  of 
making  it,  fpare  no  pains  to  make  it  good,  being  fure 
of  a  proportionable  price  for  it.  About  midfummer 
they  plough  a  third  time,  and  between  every  t  6  feet 
and  an  half  they  leave  a  broad  furrow  or  trench,  which 
ferves  both  as  a  boundary  to  the  feveral  parcels,  and  for 
throwing  the  weeds  into  at  the  proper  feafon.  The 
time  of  planting  is  commonly  in  the  month  of  July. 

The  only  inttrument  ufed  at  this  time  is  a  fmall  narrow 
fpade,  commonly  called  a  fpit-Jhovel.  The  method  is 
this  :  One  man  with  his  fhovel  raifes  about  three  or  four 
inches  of  earth,  and  throws  it  before  him  about  fix  or 
more  inches.  Two  perfons,  generally  women,  follow 
with  roots,  which  they  place  in  the  fartheft  edge  of  the 
trench  made  by  the  digger,  at  about  three  inches  from 
each  other.  As  foon  as  the  digger  has  gone  once  the. 
breadth  of  the  ridge,  he  begins  again  at  the  other  fide ; 
and,  digging  as  before,  covers  the  roots  Iaft  fet,  which 
makes  room  for  another  row  of  roots  at  the  fame  di- 
ttance  from  the  firtt  that  they  are  from  one  another. 

The  only  dexterity  neceffary  in  digging  is,  to  leave 
fome  part  of  the  firtt  ttratumof  earth  untouched,  to  lie 
under  the  roots  y  and,  in  fetting,  to  place  the  roots  di- 
re&ly  upon  their  bottom.  The  quantity  of  roots  plant¬ 
ed  on  an  acre  is  generally  about  16  quarters,  or  128 
buttlek.  From  the  time  of  planting; till  the  beginning 
of  September,  or  fometimes  later,  there  is  no  more  la¬ 
bour  required  ;  but  at  that  time  they  begin  to  vege¬ 
tate,  and  are  ready  to  ffiow  themfelves  above  ground, 
which  may  be  known  by  digging  up  a  few  of  the  roots. 

The  ground  is  then  to  be  pared  with  a  fharp  hoe,  and 
the  weeds  raked  into  the  furrows,  otherwife  they  would 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  faffron.  In  fome  time  after, 
the  flowers  appear. 

'I 'hey  are  gathered  before  they  are  full  blown,  as  well 
as  after,  and- the  proper  tipie  for  it  is  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  owners  of  the  faffron-fickls  get  together  a 
fufficient  number  of  hands,  who  pull  off  the  whole 
flowers,  and  throw  them  by  handfuls  into  a  bafleet, 
and  fo  continue  till  about  1 1  o’clock.  Having  then 
carried  home  the  flower*,  they  immediately  fall  to  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  ttigmata  or  chives,  ,and  together  with  them 
a  pretty  large  proportion  of  ,  the  flylus  itfelf,  or  firing 
to  which  they  are  attached  :  the  reft  of  the  flower  they 
throw  away  as  ufclefs.  Next  morning  they  return  to 
the  field,  without  regarding  whether  the  weather  be 
wet  or  dry  ;  and  fo  on  daily,  even  on  Sundays,  till  the 
whole  crop  is  gathered. — The  next  labour  is  to  dry 
the  chives  on  the  kiln.  The  kiln  is  built  upon  a  thick  - 
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plank,  tKat  it  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  It  is 
fop  ported  by  four  fhort  legs  :  the  outfide  con  fids  of 
eight  pieces  of  wood  of  three  inches  thick,  in  form  of  a 
quadrangular  frame,  about  12  inches  fquare  at' the  bot¬ 
tom  on  the  infide,  and  22  on  the  upper  part;  which 
hall  is  likewife  the  perpendicular  height  of  it.  On  the 
fore  fide  is  left  a  hole  of  about  eight  inches  fquare,  and 
four  inches  above  the  plank,  through  which  the  fire  is 
put  iu  ;  over  all  the  reft  laths  arc  laid  pretty  thick, 
eiofe  to  one  another,  and  nailed  to  the  frame  already 
mentioned.  They  are  then  pMered  over  on  both 
fides,  as  are  alfo  the  planks  at  bottom,  very  thick,  to 
frrve  for  an  hearth.  Over  the  mouth  is  laid  a  hair¬ 
cloth,  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  kiln,  and  likewife  to 
two  rollers  or  moveable  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  turn¬ 
ed  by  wedges  or  ferews,  in  order  to  ftrctch  the  cloth, 
i nflead  of  the  hair-cloth,  fome  people  ufe  a  net-work 
or  iron-wire,  by  which  the  faffron  is  fooner  dried,  and 
with  lefs  fuel ;  but  the  difficulty  of  preferving  it  from 
burning  makes  the  hair-cloth  preferred  by  the  bed  judged. 
The  kiln  is  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  ho  ufe;  and  they 
begin  with  putting  five  or  fix  (beets  of  white  paper  oh 
the  hair-cloth,  and  upon  the fe  they  lay  out  the  wet  faf- 
fron  two  or  three  inches  thick.  It  is  then  "covered  with 
fome  other  fheets  of  paper,  and  over  thefe  they  lay  a 
coarfe  blanket  five  or  fix  times  doubled,  or  inflead  of 
this,  a  canvas  pillow  filled  with  draw  ;  and  after  the 
fire  has  been  lighted  for  fome  time,  the  whole  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  board  having  a  confiderable  weight  upon  it. 
At  fird  they  apply  a  pretty  drong  heat,  to  make  the 
cluves  yWa/  as  they  call  it ;  and  at  this  time  a  great 
deal  of  care  is  neceffary  to  prevent  burning.  When  it 
been  thu^  dried  about  an  hour,  they  turn  the  cakes 
ot  laffron  upfide  down,  putting  on  the  coverings  and 
weight  as  before.  If  no  (miller  accident  happens  du¬ 
ring  thefe  fird  two  hours,  the  danger  is  thought  to 
be  over ;  and  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to  keep 
up  a  very  gentle  fire  for  24  hours,  turning  the  cake 
every  half  hour.  That  fuel  is  bed  which  yields  the 
lead  fmoke  ;  and  for  this  reafon  charcoal  is  preferable 
to  all  others. 

The  quantity  of  faffron  produced  at  a  crop  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  So/netimes  five  or  fix  pounds  of  wet  chives  are 
got  from  one  rood,  fometimes  not  above  one  or  two  ; 
mid  fometimes  not  fo  much  as  is  fufficient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  gathering  and  drying.  But  it  is  always  ob- 
fervtd,  that  about  five  pounds  of  wet  faffron  go  to  make 
erne  pound  of  dry  for  the  fird  three  weeks  of  the  crop, 
and  fix  pounds  during  the  lad  week.  When  the  heads 
are  planted  very  thick,  two  pounds  of  dry  faffron  may 
it  a  medium  be  allowed  to  an  acre  for  the  fiid  crop, 
and  24-  pounds  for  the  two  remaining  ones,  the  third 
being  corSderably  larger  than  the  fecond. 

To* obtain  the  feo  id  and  third  crops,  the  labour  of 
ioeing,  gathering,  picking,  Sec.  already  mentioned,  mud 
--  repeated;  arid  about  midfummer,  after  the  third  crop 
gathered,  the  roots  mud  all  be  taken  up  and  tranf- 
-d anted,  ./of  taxing  up  the  roots,  fometimes  the  plough 
s  made  ufe  of,  and  fometimes  a  forked  hoe  ;  and  then 
*  ae  ground  is  harrowed  once  or  twice  over.  During 
ail  the  time  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  Sec.  15  or  more 
people  v  ill  find  work  enough  to  follow  and  gather  the 
reads  as  they  are  turned  up.  The  roots  are  next  to 
be  carried  to  the  houfe  in  facks,  where  they  are  clean- 
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thoroughly  from  earth,  decayed  old  pieces,  involucra, 
or  excrescences ;  after  which  they  become  fit  to  be 
planted  in  new  ground  immediately,  or  they  may  be 
kept  for  fome  time,  without  danger'  of  fpoiling.  The 
quantity  of  roots  taken  lip  in  proportion  to  thofe  plant¬ 
ed  is  Uncertain;  but,  at  a  medium,  24  quarters  of  clean 
roots,  fit  to  be  planted,  may  be  had  from  each  acre.— 
fneie  fometimes  happens  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
roots  of  faffron  and  fome  other  plants.  As  foon  as  they 
begin  to  fiioot  upwards,  there  are  commonly  two  or 
three  large  tap-roots  fent  forth  from  the  fide  of  the  old 
one,  which  will  run  two  or  three  inches  deep  into  the 
ground.  At  the  place  where  thefe  bulbs  firit  come  out 
from,  the  old  one  will  be  formed  fometimes,  though  not 
always, _  and  the  tap-root  then  decays.  The  bulb  in- 
creafes  in  bignefs,  and  at  lalt  Ms  quite  off;  which 
commonly  happens  in  April.  But  many  times  thefe 
tap-roots  never  produce  any  bulbs,  and  remain  barren 
for  ever  after.  All  fuch  roots  therefore  fhould  be  thrown 
away  in  the  making  a  new  plantation.  This  degene¬ 
racy  of  the  roots  is  a  difeafe  for  which  no  cure  is  as  yet 
known.  J 

When  faffron  is  offered  to  fale,  that  kind  oiHit  to 
be  chofen  which  has  the  broadeft  blades;  this  being 
the  mark  by  which  Englifh  faffron  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  foreign.  It  ought  to  be  of  an  orange  or  fiery-red 
colour,  and  to  yield  a  dark.yellow  tindure.  It  fhould 
be  chofen  frefh,  not  above  a  year  old,  in  clofe  cakes, 
neither  dry  nor  yet  very  moift,  tough  and  firm  in  tear- 
irg,  of  the  fame  colour  within  as'  without,  and  of  a 
Itrong,  acrid,  diffufive  fmell. 
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This  drug  has  been  reckoned  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  aromatic.  Befidcs  the  virtues  it  has  in  common 
with  other  fubflances  of  that  clafs,  it  has  been  account- 
ed  one  of  the  higheft  cordials,  and  is  faid  to  exhilarate 
the  fpirits  to  fuch  a  degree  as,  when  taken  in  large  do- 
fes,  to  occasion  Immoderate  mirth,  involuntary  laimhter. 
and  the  ill  effects  which  follow  from  the  abufe  bffpiri- 
tuous  liquors.  This  medicine  is  particularly  ferviceable  ' 
in  liyflenc  deprtffions  proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe  or 
obftmi&ion  of  the  uterine  fecretious,  where  other  aro¬ 
matics,  even  thofe  of  the  more  generous  kind,  have 
little  eflecf.  Saffron  imparts  the  whole  of  its  virtue 
and  colour  to  rectified  fpirit,  proof-fpirit,  wine,  vine¬ 
gar,  and  water.  A  tincture  drawn  with  vinegar  lofes 
greatly  of  its  colour  in  keeping  :  the  watery  and  vinous 
tinctures  are  apt  to  grow  lour,  and  then  lofe  their  co¬ 
lour  alfo  :  that  made  in  pure  fpirit  keeps  in  perfection 
for  many  years. 

Meadoiv-SATTRON.  See  Colchicum. 

SAGAN,  in  feripture-h iiiory,  the  fuffragan  or  de¬ 
puty  of  the  Jewifh  high  prielt.  According  to  fome 
writers,  he  was  only  to  officiate  for  him  when  he  was 
rendered  incapable  of  attending  the  fervice  through  fick- 
liefs  or  legal  uncleannefs  on  the  day  of  expiation  ;  or, 
according  to  others,  he  was  to  affilt  the  high-prieft  in 
the  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  temple  and  the  fervice  of 
the  priefls. 

SAGAPENUM,  in  pharmacy,*  &c.  a  gum-relin 
brought  to  us  in  two  forms  ;  the  finer  and  purer  is  in 
loofe  granules  or  fingle  drops  ;  the  coarfer  kind  is  in 
mades  computed  of  thefe  drops  of  various  fizes,  cement¬ 
ed  together  by  a  matter  of  the  fame  kind.  In  either 
cafe,  it  is  of  a  firm  and  compad  fnbdance,  conliderablv 
heavy,  and  of  a  reddiffi  colour  on  the  outfide,  brownifh 
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within,  and  fpotted  in  many  places  with  fmall  yellowifh 
t  -v—  or  whitifh  fpecks.  Its  fmell  is  ftrong  and  difagreeable ; 
its  tafte  acrid  and  unpleafant. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Perfia  and  the  Eaft  Indies, 
The  plant  which  produces  it  has  never  been  defcribed  ; 
but  is  fuppofed  to  be,  as  Diofcorides  fays,  of  the  ferula 
kind,  from  the  feeds  and  fragments  of  the  flalks  fome- 
times  met  with  in  the  body  of  it. 

Sagapenum  is  a  very  great  attenuant,  aperient,  and 
difcutient.  It  is  good  in  all  diforders  of  the  bread  that 
owe  their  origin  to  a  tough  phlegm.  It  has  alfo  been 
found  to  difcufs  tumors  in  the  nervous  parts  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner  ;  and  to  give  relief  in  habitual  head- 
achs,  where  almoft  all  things  elfe  have  failed.  Its  dofe 
is  from  ten  grains  to  two  fcruples ;  but  it  is  now  feldom 
given  alone.  It  has  been  found,  however,  to  do  great 
things  in  afthmas  ;  in  obftru&ions  of  the  vifeera,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fpleen;  in  nervous  complaints;  and  even  in 
eoilepfies.  It  alfo  promotes  the  menfes,  and  expels  the 
fecundines  ;  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca,  mith- 
ridate,  and  many  other  of  the  (hop  compofitions. 

SAGE,  in  botany.  See  Salvia. 

Sage  (Alain  Rene),  an  ingenious  French  romance- 
writer,  was  born  at  Ruys  in  Brittany  in  the  year  1667. 
He  had  a  line  flow  of  imagination,  was  a  complete  maf- 
ter  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  languages,  and  wrote  fe- 
veral  admired  romances  in  imitation  of  the  Spanifh  au¬ 
thors.  Thefe  were,  The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,  2  vols 
i2mo;  New  Adventures  of  Don  Qmxote,  2  vols  121U0; 
The  Devil  cm  Two  Sticks,  2  vols  1 2 mo  ;  and  Gil  Bias, 
4  vols  1 2mo.  He  produced  alfo  fome  comedies,  and 
other  pieces  of  pleafantry ;  and  died  in  1 747,  in  a 
little  houfe  near  Paris,  where  he  fupported  himfelf  by 
writing. 

Sage  (the  reverend  John),  fo  j uflly  admired  by 
all  who  knew  him  for  his  claffical  learning  and  reafoning 
powers,  was  born,  in  1652,  in  the  parifh  of  Creich  and 
county  of  Fife,  North  Britain,  where  his  anceftors  had 
lived  for  feven  generations  with  great  refpedf  though 
with  little  property.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  Lord 
Duffus’s  regiment,  and  fought  for  his  king  and  coun¬ 
try  when  Monk  ftormed  Dundee  on  the  30th  of  Au- 
gnft  1651. 

The  iffue  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  loyalty  of  cap¬ 
tain  Sage,  left  him  nothing  to  beftow  upon  his  fon  but 
a  liberal  education  and  his  own  principles  of  piety  and- 
virtue.  Tn  thofe  days  the  Latin  language’ was  taught 
in  the  parochial  fchools  of  Scotland  with  great  ability 
and  at  a  trifling  expence  ;  and  after  young  Sage  had 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  language  at 
one  of  thofe  ufeful  feminaries,  his  father,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  from  an  ungrateful  court  any  recompenfe  for 
what  he  had  loft  in  the  caufe  of  royalty,  was  (till  able 
to  fend  him  to  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s,  where 
having  remained  in  college  the  ufual  number  of  terms 
or  feffions,  and  performed  the  exercifes  required  by  the 
ftatutes,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts,  the  higheft  honour  which  it  appears  he  ever  re¬ 
ceived  from  any  univerfity. 

During  his  refidence  in  St  Andrew’s  lie  ftndied  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  with  great  diligence,  and 
was  likewife  inflrufted  in  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  filch 
other  branches  of  philofophy  as  then  obtained  in  the 
fchools,  which,  though  we  affect  to  fmile  at  them  in 
*his  enlightened  age,  he  always  fpoke  of  as  highly  ufe« 
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ful  to  him  who  would  underftand  the  poets,  hiftorians,  Sa*e. 
and  orators  of  ancient  Greece,  and  even  the  fathers  of  —-v— 
the  Chriftian  church.  In  this  opinion  every  man  will 
agree  with  him  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  an¬ 
cient  metaphyfics,  and  has  read  the  writings  of  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandrians,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Chryfoftome, 
and  other  fathers  of  great  name  ;  for  each  of  thofe 
writers  adopted  the  principles  of  fome  one  or  other  of 
the  philofophical  fe£ts,  reafoned  from  their  notions,  and 
often  made  ufe  of  their  terms  and  phrafes. 

When  Mr  Sage  had  taken  his  mailer’s  degree,  the 
narrownefs  of  Iris  fortune  compelled  him  to  accept  of 
the  firll  literary  employment  which  was  offered  to  him ; 
and  that  happened  to  be  nothing  better  than  die  office 
of  fchoolmalter  in  the  pariffi  of  Bingry  in  Fife  (hire, 
whence  he  was  foon  removed  to  Tippermuir  in  the 
county  of  Perth.  In  thefe  humble  ftations,  though  he 
wanted  many  of  the  necelfaries  and  almoft  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  he  profecuted  his  ftndies  with  great  fnc- 
cefs  ;  but  in  doing  fo,  he  unhappily  imbibed  the  feeds  of 
feveral  difeafes  which  affii&ed  him  through  life,  and 
notwithftanding  the  native  vigour  of  his  conftitution 
impaired  his  health  and  lhortened  his  days.  From  the 
miferable  drudgery  of  a  parifh-fchoolmafter,  he  was 
relieved  by  Mr  Drummond  of  Cultmalundie,  who  in¬ 
vited  him  to  fupermtend  the  education  of  his  fons, 
whom  he  accompanied  fir  ft  to  the  public  fchool  at 
Perth,  and  afterwards  to  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew’?. 

This  was  ftill  ari  employment  by  no  means  adequate  to 
his  merit,  but  it  was  not  wholly  without  advantages. 

At  Perth  he  gained  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  Dr 
Rofe,  afterwards  lord  bifhop  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  St 
Andrew’s  of  every  man  capable  of  properly  eflimating 
genius  and  learning. 

The  education  of  his  pupils  was  completed  in  1684, 
when  lie  was  left  with  no  determinate  objedb  of  purfuit. 

In  this  moment  of  indecifion,  his  friend  Dr  Rofe,  who 
had  been  promoted  from  the  parfonage  of  Perth  to  the 
profefforfhip  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  which  he 
was  leaving,  recommended  him  fo  effectually  to  his 
uncle  then  archbiffiop  of  Glafgow,  that  he  was  by  that 
prelate  admitted  into  orders  and  prefented  to,  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  city.  He  was  then  about  34  years 
of  age,  had  ftudied  the  Scriptures  with  great  afliduity, 
was  no  ft  ranger  to  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  or  the  apologies 
and  other  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  was  thorough 
mafter  of  fchool-divinity,  had  examined  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy  the  modern  controverfies,  efpecially  thofe  be¬ 
tween  the  Ronriffi  and  reformed  churches,  and  between 
the  Calvinifts  and  Remonftrants ;  and  it  was  perhaps  to 
his  honour  that  he  did  not  fully  approve  of  all  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith  fubferibed  by  any  one  of  thefe  contend¬ 
ing  fedls  of  Chriftians. 

A  man  fo  far  advanced  in  life,  and  fo  thoroughly 
accomplifhed  as  a  fcholar,  would  naturally  be  looked 
up  to  by  the  greater,  part  of  the  clergy  as  foon  as 
he  became  one  of  their  body.  This  was  in  fa&  the 
cafe:  Mr  Sage  was,  immediately  on  his  admiffion  into 
orders,  appointed  clerk  to  the  fynod  or  prefbytery  of 
Glafgow;  an  office  of  great  truft  and  refpe&ability,  to 
which  we  know  nothing  fimilar  in  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

During  the  eftablifhment  of  epifeopacy  in  Scotland, 
from  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  till  the  year  1690, 
the  authority  of  the  biffiops,  though  they  poffeffed  the' 
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foie  power  of  ordination,  was  very  limited  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  church.  They  did  every  thing  with 
the  confent  of  the  prefbyters  over  whom  they  prefided. 
Diocefan  fynods  were  held  at  Hated  times  for  purpofes 
of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  which  employ  the  meetings 
of  prefhyteries  at  prefent  (fee  Presbyterians),  and 
the  only  prerogative  which  the  bifhop  feems  to  have 
enjoyed  was  to  be  permanent  prefident,  with  a  nega* 
live  voice  over  the  deliberations  of  the  affembly.  The 
avis  of  each  fynod,  and  fometimes  the  charge  deliver¬ 
ed  by  the  bifhop  at  the  opening  ol  it,  were  regiflered 
hi  a  book  kept  by  the  clerk,  who  was  always  one  of 
the  mod  eminent  of  the  diocefan  clergy. 

Mr  Sage  continued  in  this  office,  difeharging  in  Glaf¬ 
gow  all  the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  endeared  him  to  his  flock,  and  gained  him  the  efteem 
even  of  thofe  who  were  diffenters  from  the  eftablifli- 
rneut.  Many  of  his  brethren  were  trimmers  in  eccle- 
finllical  as  well  as  in  civil  politics.  They  had  been  re¬ 
publicans  and  prefbyterians  in  the  days  of  the  cove¬ 
nant;  and,  with  that  ferocious  zeal  which  too  often  cha¬ 
racterizes  interdled  converts,  had  concurred  in  the  feve- 
rities  which,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  ex- 
ercifed  againfl  the  party  whom  they  had  forfaken  at 
his  rtfl  oration.  When  that  party  again  railed  its  head 
duiing  the  infatuated  reign  of  James,  and  every  thing 
indicated  an  approaching  change  of  the  eftablifhment, 
thofe  wThofc  zeal  for  the  church  had  fo  lately  incited 
them  to  perfecute  the  diffenters  fuddenl y  became  all 
gentlenefs  and  condefcenfion,  and  advanced  towards 
the  prefbyterians  as  to  their  old  friends. 

’[  he  conduct  of  Mr  Sage  was  the  reverfe  of  this. 
He  was  an  episcopalian  and  a  roy  all'll  from  con  vision: 
and  in  all  his  difeourfes  public  and  private  lie  laboured 
to  inilil  into  the  minds  of  otheia  the  principles  which 
to  himfclf  appeared  to  have  their  foundation  in  truth. 
To  perfecution  lie  was  at  all  times  an  enemy,  wh'lil 
he  never  tamely  betrayed  through  fear  what  he  thought 
:t.  his  duty  to  maintain.  The  confequence  was,  tiiat 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1 6S B  he  was  treated  by  the 
rabble,  which  in  the  weflern  counties  of  Scotland  rofc 
againfl  the  eftablifned  church,  with  greater  lenity  than 
ins  more  complying  brethren.  Whilll  they,  without 
the  fmallefl  apprehenfion  of  their  danger,  were  torn  from 
their  families  by  a  lawlefs  force,  and  many  of  them 
perfecuted  in  the  cruellefl  manner,  he  was  privately 
warned  to  withdraw  from  Glafgow,  and  never  more  to 
return  to  that.  city.  So  much  was  confiltency  of  con¬ 
duct  and  a  heady  adh&rence  to  principle  refpected  by 
thofe  who  feemed  to  refpect  nothing  clfe. 

Mr  Sage  retired  to  the  metropolis,  and  carried  with 
him  the  fynodical  book,  which  was  afterwards  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  prefbytery  of  Glafgow,  but  not  recovered 
till  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  that,  011  the  death  of 
a  nephew  of  Dr  Rcfe  the  laft  eflablifhcd  bifhop  of  E- 
dinburgh,  it  was  found  in  his  poffdfion,  and  reflored 
to  the  prefbytery  to  which  it  belonged.  Mr  Sage  had 
detained  it  and  given  it  to  his  diocefan  and  friend,  from 
the  fond  hope  that  epifcopacy  would  focn  be  re-efla- 
bliihed  in  Scotland;  and  it  was  doubtlefs:  with  a  view 
to  contribute  what  he  could  to  the  realifmg  of  that' 
hope,  that,  immediately  on  his  being  obliged  to  leave 
Glafgow,  he  commenced  a  keen  polemical  writer.  At 
Edinburgh  he  preached  a  while,  till  refufin g  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  when  required  by  the  govern¬ 


ment,  lie  was  obliged  to  retire.  In  this  extremity,  lie 
found  protection  in  the  houfc  of  Sir  William  Bruce, 
the  fheriff  of  Kinrofs,  who  approved  his  principles  and 
admired  his  virtue.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  in  1695, 
he  was  ohfeived,  and  obliged  to  abfeond.  Yet  he  re¬ 
turned  in  1696,  when  his  friend  Sir  William  Bruce 
was  imprifoned  as  a  fufpected  perfon.  He  was  foon 
forced  to  look  for  refuge  in  the  lulls  of  Angus,  under 
the  name  of  Jackfon. 

Alter  a  while  Mr  Sage  found  a  fafe  retreat  with 
the  countefs  ot  Callendar,  who  employed  him  to  in- 
llruct  her  family  as  chaplain,  and  her  Tons  as  tutor. 
Thefe  occupations  did  not  wholly  engage  his  active 
mind  :  for  he  employed  his  pen  in  defending  his  order, 
or  in  expofmg  his  oppreffors.  When  the  countefs  of 
Callendar  had  no  longer  foils  to  inllruct,  Sage  accept¬ 
ed  the  invitation  of  Sir  John  Steuart  of  Garntuily,  who 
wanted  the  help  ol  a  chaplain,  and  the  converfation  of 
a  fcliolar.  With  Sir  John  he  continued  till  the  decency 
of  his  manners,  and  the  exteniivenefs  of  his  learning, 
recommended  him  to  a  higher  ftation.  And,  on  the 
25th  of  January  1705,  he  was  confecratcd  a  bilhop 
by  Patcrfon  the  archbithop  of  Glafgow,  Rofc  the  hi* 
fliop  of  Edinburgh,  and  Douglas  the  bifhop  of  Dam* 
blain.  But  this  promotion  did  not  prevent  ficknefs 
from  falling  on  him  in  November  1706.  After  linger¬ 
ing  for  many  months  in  Scotland,  he  tried  the  effect 
of  the  waters  of  Bath  in  1709,  without  fuccefs.  At 
Bath  and  at  London  he  remained  a  twelvemonth,  re- 
cognifed  by  the  great  and  carefled  by  the  learned.  Yet 
though  he  was  invited  to  flay,  he  returned  in  1710 
to  his  native  country,  which  he  defired  to  fee,  and 
where  he  wifhed  to  die.  And  though  his  body  was 
debilitated,  he  engaged,  with  undiminifhed  vigour  of 
mind,  in  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Diummond 
of  Hawthornden,  to  which  the  celebrated  Ruddimah 
lent  his  aid.  Bilhop  Sage  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
7th  of  June  17  1 J  ,  lamented  by  his  friends  for  his  vir¬ 
tues,  and  feared  by  his  adversaries  for  his  talents. 

His  works  are,  1 11,  Two  Letters  concerning  the 
Perfecution  of  the  Epifcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland,  which 
with  other  two  by  different  authors  were  printed  in  one 
volume  at  London  in  1689.  2dly,  An  Account  of 
late  Eftablifhment  of  Prefby^erian  Government  by  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  in  1690,  London,  1693.  3dly*. 
The  Fundamental  Charter  of  Prefbytery,  London, 
1695.  4thly,  The  Principles  of  the  Cyprianick  Age 
with  regard  to  Epifcopal  Power  and  Jurisdiction,  Lon¬ 
don,  1695.  5thly,  A  Vindication  of  the  Principles, 
of  the  Cyprianick  Age,  London,  1701.  ritlily,  Some 
Remarks  on  the  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  City, 
to  a  miiiiller  in  the  Country,  on  Mr  David  William- 
fon’s  Sermon  before  the  General  Affembly,  Edinburgh, 
1703.  ythly,  A  Brief  Examination  of  fome  Things 
in  Mr  Mcldrum’s  Sermon,  preached  on  the  1 6th  of 
May  1703,  againfl  a  Toleration  to  thofe  of  the  Epif¬ 
copal  Perfuafion,  Edinburgh,  1703.  8thly,  The  Rca- 
fonublencfs  of  a  Toleration  of  thofe  of  the  Epifcopal 
Perfuafion  inquired  into  purely  on  Church  Principles, 
Edinburgh,  1704.  Qthly,  The  Life  of  Gawin  Dou¬ 
glas,  in  1710.  icthjy,  An  introduction  to  Drum¬ 
mond’s  Hifloryof  the  Five  James’s,  Edinburgh,  1711. 
Of  the  principles  maintained  in  thefe  publications,  dif¬ 
ferent  readers  will  think  very  differently;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  acrimony  difplayed  in  fome  of  them  will 
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be  generally  condemned  in  the  picfent  day  ;  wlfilft  the 
learning  and  acutenefs  of  their  author  will  be  umver- 
fally  acknowledged  and  admired  by'  all  who  can  dillin- 
gnifh  merit  in  a  friend  or  an  adverfary. 

SAGENE,  a  Ruffian  tong  meafure,  500  of  which 
make  a  verjft:  the  fagene  is  equal  to  feven  Englifh  feet. 

SAGINA,  in  botany  :  A  germs  of  the  tetragyma 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2 d  order, 
Ctiryiof  hylieu  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  ;  the  petals 
four;  the  capfute  is  unilocular,  quadrivalved,  and  poly- 
fpermous. 

SAGITTARIA,  arrow-head:  A  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  ol  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fifth  order, 
Trifehtoidete.  The  male  calyx  is  triphylbus  ;  the  corol¬ 
la  tripetalons;  the  filaments  generally  about  14  ;  the  fe¬ 
male  calyx  is  triphyllous  ;  the  corolla  tripetalous ;  many 
piflils  ;  and  many  naked  feeds.  There  ai*e  four  fpecies, 
of  which  the  moll  remarkable  is  the  fagittifoiia,  grow- 
ing  naturally  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  root  is 
compofed  of  many  ftrong  fibres,  which  flrike  into  tire 
mud  ;  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves  are  in  length  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which  they  grow; 
fo  they  are  fometimes  almofl  a  yard  long  :  they  are 
thick  and  fungous  ;  the  leaves,  which  float  upon  the 
water,  are  fhaped  like  the  point  of  an  arrowy  the  two 
ears  at  their  bafe  f])  read  ing  wide  afurrder,  and  are  very 
(harp -pointed.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  long 
ftalks  which  rife  above  the  leaves,  Handing  in  whorls 
round  them  at  the  joints.  They  confril  of  three  broad 
white  petals,  with  a  duller  of  ilamirra  in  the  middle, 
which  have  purple  fummitSk  rihere  is  always  a  buib 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  root,  growing  in  the  folid 
■earth  beneath  the  mud.  This  bulb  conflitutes  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  Chinefe  ;  and  upon 
that  account  they  cultivate  it.  Horfes,  goats,  and 
fwine,  cat  it  ;  cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  . 

SAGITTARIUS,  in  aftronomy,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  1  2  figns  of  the  zodiac. 

SAGO,  a  fimple  brought  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  of 
ronfukrable  rife  in  diet  as  a  reiterative.  It  is  produ¬ 
ced  from  a  fpecies  of  palm-tree  (Ctcas  circinalts ,  L.) 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eall  Indies  without  any 
culture;  The  progrefs  of  its  vegetation  in  the  early 
llages  is  very  flow.  At  firfl  it  is  a  mere  flirub,  thick 
fet  With  thorns,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  come 'hear  it; 
but  as  foon  as  its  Hem  is  once  formed,  it  lifes  in  a  fliort 
time  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  is  about  fix  feet  in  cir- 
vnmference,  and  imperceptibly  lofes  its  thorns.  Its  lig¬ 
neous  bark  is  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  covers 
a  multitude  of  long  fibres  ;  which,  being  interwoven 
one  with  another,  envelope  a  mafs  of  a  gummy  kind 
of  meal.  As  foon  as  this  tree  is  ripe,  a  whitilh  duit, 
which  tranfpires  through  the  pore:s  of  the  leaves,  and 
adheres  to  their  extremities,  proclaims  its  maturity.  1  he 
Malais  then  cut  them  down  near  the  root,  divide  them 
into  federal  fe&ions,  which  they  fplit  into  quarters; 
they  then  fcoop  out  the  mafs  of  mealy  fubftance,  which 
is  enveloped  by  and  adheres  to  the  fibres  ;  they  dilute  it 
in  pure  water,  and  then  pafs  it  through  a  draining  bag 
of  fine  cloth,  in  order  to  feparate  it  from  the  fibres. 
When  this  pa  He  has  loft  part  of  its  moifture  by  evapora¬ 
tion,  the  Mala  is  throw  it  into  a  kind  of  earthen  veffels, 
of  different  fhapes,  where  they  allow  it  to  div  and  hard- 
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cn.  This  pafte  is  whole-feme  non wftwng  food,  and  pre- 
ferves  for  many  years,  i  he  Indians  eat  it  diluted  with 
water,  and  fometimes  baked  or  boiled.  *  hi  otigh  a 
principle  of  humanity,  they  referve  the  knell  part  of 
this  meal  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A  jelly  is  fometimes 
made  of  it,  which  is  white  and  of  a  delicious  flavour. 

SAGUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  habit, 
open  from  top  to  bottom,  and  ufually  fallened  011  the 
right  (boulder  with  a  buckle  or  clafp.  It  was  not  dif¬ 
ferent  in  lhape  from  the  chlcmys  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
paluch  1  vntti tu ni  of  the  generals.  I  he  only  difference 
between  them  was,  that  the  paluda  men  turn  was  made 
of  11  richer  fluff,  was  generally  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
both  longer  and  fuller  than  the  fagum. 

SAGUNiUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  now 
called  Alorvedroy  where  there  are  Hill  the  ruins  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  amphitheatre  to  be  teen.  The  new  town  is  feat- 
cd  on  a  river  called  Morvedro ,  1  miles  to  the  north 
of  Valencia,  in  E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  39.  38.  It 
was  taken  by  Lord  Peterborough  in  1706. 

SAICK,  or  Saique,  a  Turkifh  veflel,  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Levant  for  carrying  merchandize. 

S  AIDE,  the  modern  name  of  Sidon.  See“S  idon. 

SAIL,  in  navigation,  an  affemblage  of  feveral 
breadths  of  canvas  fevved  together  by  the  lifts,  and 
edged  round  with  cord,  faflened  to  the  yards  of  a  flop, 
to  make  it  drive  before  the  wind.  See  Shit. 

The  edges  of  the  cloths,  or  pieces,  of  which  a  fail 
is  compofed,  are  generally  fewed  together  with  a  double 
feam  ;  and  the  whole  is  fkirted  round  at  the  edges  with 
a  cord,  called  the  bolt-rope. 

Although  the  form  of  fails  is  extremely  different, 
they  are  all  never thelefs  triangular  or  quadrilateral  fi¬ 
gures  ;  or,  in  other  words,  their  furfaces  are  contained 
either  between  three  or  four  fides. 

The  former  of  tlrefe  are  fometimes  fpread  by  a  yard, 
as  lateen-fails  ;  and  otherwise  by  a  flay,  as  hay-fails; 
or  by  a  mad,  as  fhoulder -of-mutton  fails  ;  in  all  which 
cafes  the  foremoft  leech  or  edge  is  attached  to  the  laid 
yard,  mail,  or  flay,  throughout  its  whole  length.  I  he 
latter,  or  thole  which  are  four-ftded,  are  either  extend¬ 
ed  by  yards,  as  the  principal  fails  of  a  fhip  or  by 
yards  and  booms,  as  the  lludd ing -fails,  drivers,  ring¬ 
tails,  and  alt  thole  fails  which  are  fet  occafionaliv  ;  or 
by  gaffs  and  booms,  as  the  mam -fails  of  floops  and  bri¬ 
gantines  r 

The  principal  lads  of  afliip  ( PlateCCCCXLI  v  .  fig. 2.^ 
are  the  couries  or  lower  lads  a  ;  the  top-fails  b,  wvuch 
are  next  in  order  above  the  courfes  ;  and  the  top-gal¬ 
lant  fails  r,  which  are  expanded  above  the  top- fans. 

The  courfes  are  the  main  fad,  fore  lad,  and  lnizen, 
main  flay-fail,  fore  Hay-fail,  and  mizen  flay-fail :  but 
moie  particularly  the  three  full.  The  main-flay.ia.il  is 
rarely  ufed  except  in  fmall  veffels. 

In  all  quadrangular  fails  the  upper  edge  is  called 
the  head ;  the  fides  or  fkirts  are  called  leeches  •;  and  the 
bottom  or  lower  edge  is  termed  th t  foot.  If  the  head- 
is  parallel  to  the  foot,  the  two  lower  corners  arc  deno¬ 
minated  dues,  and  the  upper  corners  carings. 

I11  all  triangular  fails,  and  in  thofe  lour-llded  fails 
wherein  the  head  is  not  parallel  to  the  foot,  the  fore- 
mofl  corner  at  the  foot  is  called  the  tack,  and  the  af¬ 
ter  lower-corner  the  clue  ;  the  foremoft  perpendicular  or 
Hoping  edge'  is  called  the  fore-leech,  and  the  hind  mo  ft 
.tlie  after -leech. 
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The  heads  of  all  four-fided  falls,  and  the  fofe-leeches 
of  lateen-fails,  are  attached  to  their  refpe&ive  yard  or 
gaff  by  a  number  of  fmall  cords  called  ro-bands  ;  and 
the  extremities  are  tied  to  the  yard-arms,  or  to  the 
peek  of  the  gaff,  by  earings. 

The  flay -fails  are  extended  upon  flays  between  the 
malls,  whereon  they  are  drawn  up  or  down  occafionally, 
as  a  curtain  Aides  upon  its  rod,  and  their  lower  parts  are 
11  retched  out  by  a  tack  and  fheet.  The  clues  of  a  top- 
fail  are  drawn  out  to  the  extremities  of  the  lower  yard, 
by  two  large  ropes  called  the  top-fail  Jheets  ;  and  the 
clues  of  the  top -gallant  fails  are  in  like  manner  ex¬ 
tended  upon  the  top-fail  yard-arms,  as  exhibited  by 
%.  2. 

The  fludding-fails  are  fet  beyond  the  leeches  or 
fkirts  of  the  main-fail  and  fore-fail,  or  of  the  top-fails  or 
top-gallant  fails  of  a  fhip.  Tludr  upper  and  lower  edges 
are  accordingly  extended  by  poleo  run  out  beyond  the 
extremities  of  the  yards  for  this  purpofe.  Thofe  fails, 
however,  are  only  fet  in  favourable  winds  and  moderate 
weather. 

All  fails  derive  their  name  from  the  maff,  yard,  or 
fray,  upon  which  they  are  extended.  Thus  the  princi¬ 
pal  fail  extended  upon  the  main-mail  is  called  the  main- 
foilt  d ;  the  next  above,  which  Hands  upon  the  main¬ 
top  maft,  is  termed  the  main-top  fall ,  e  ;  and  the  higheft, 
which  is  fpread  acrofs  the  main-top-gallant  maft,  is 
named  the  main-top-gallant  f  itly  f 

In  the  fame  manner  there  is  the  fore-fail,  g  5  the 
fore  top-fail,  h  5  and  the  fore-top-gallant-fail,  1  ;  the 
mizen,  k  ;  the  mizen  top-fail,  / ;  and  mizen  top-gal- 
lant-fail,  m.  Thus  alfo  there  is  the  main-flay-fail,  0  ; 
main- top-mall  Hay-fail,  p;  and  main-top  gallant  fiay- 
fail,  q  ;  with  a  middle  Hay-fail  which  Hands  between 
the  two  lafi. 

iV.  E.  All  thefe  Hay-fails  are  between  the  main  and 
fore-mafts. 

The  Hay-fails  between  the  main-maft  and  mizen-maft 
are  the  mizen  Hay-fail,  r  ;  and  the  mizen  top-maft 
ilay-fail ,  s  ;  and  fometimes  a  mizen  top-gallant  ttay-fail 
above  the  latter. 

The  Hay-fails  between  the  foremaft  and  the  bow- 
fprit  are  the  fore  Hay -fail,  t ;  the  fore  top-maft  Hay-fail 
u  ;  and  the  jib,  *.  There  is  befides  two  fquare  fails 
extended  by  yards  under  the  bow-fprit,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  fpr  it  fatly  y  ;  and  the  other  the  fpritfail 
top  fail,  z. 

The  Hudding-fails  being  extended  upon  the  different 
yards  of  the  main-maff  and  fore-mad,  are  likewife  na¬ 
med  according  to  their  Hations,  the  lower }  top-maj ?, 
or  top-gallant  Jludding  fails. 

The  ropes  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  fhip  are 
hoiffed  up  to  their  proper  height  on  the  maffs,  are 
called  the  years.  In  all  other  fails  the  ropes  employed 
for  this  purpofe  are  called  haliards. 

The  principal  fails  are  then  expanded  by  haliards, 
fheets,  and  bowlines  ;  except  the  courfes,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  Hretched  out  below  by  a  tack  and  fheet.  They 
are  drawn  up  together,  or  truffed  up,  by  bunt-lines, 
clue-lines,  d d  ; ^leech-lines,  ee;  reef-tackles, //;  flab- 
k*nej  g  i  and  fpiling-lines.  As  the  bunt-lines  and  leech¬ 
lines  pafs  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fail,  they  arc  expref- 
fed  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure. 

The  courfes,  top-fails,  and  top-gallant  fails,  are 
wheeled  about  the  malt,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  various  direc¬ 


tions  of  the  wind  by  braces.  The  higher  Hud- 
ding  fails,  and  in  general  all  the  Hay-fails,  are  drawn 
down,  fo  as  to  be  furled,  or  taken  in,  by  down- 
hauls. 

Some  experienced  fail-makers  contend,  that  it  would 
,  be  of  much  advantage  if  many  of  the  fails  of  fnips  were 
made  of  equal  magnitude  ;  in  which  cafe,  when  neceifi- 
ty  required  it,  they  could  be  interchangeably  ufed.  For 
example,  as  the  mizen  top-fail  is  now  made  neaily  as 
large  as  the  main  top-gallant  fail,  it  would  be  eafy  to 
make  the  yards,  mails,  and  fails,  fo  as  mutually  to  fuit 
each  other.  The  main  and  fore-top  fails  differ  about 
two  feet  at  head  and  foot,  and  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  depth.  Thefe  likewife  could  be  eafily  made  alike, 
and  in  feme  cafes  they  are  fo.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  main  and  fore  top-gallant  fails,  and  of  the  mizen 
top-gallant  fail,  and  main  fore-royal.  The  main-fail 
and  fore-fail  might  alfo,  with  refped  to  their  head,  be 
made  alike  ;  but  as  the  former  has  a  gore  at  the  leech, 
and  a  larger  gore  at  the  foot  for  clearing  it  of  the  gal¬ 
lows,  boats,  &c.  which  the  latter  has  not,  there  might 
be  more  difficulty  in  arranging  them.  The  difficulty, 
however,  appears  not  to  be  insurmountable.  Thefe  al¬ 
terations,  it  is  thought,  would  be  extremely  ufeful  in 
the  event  of  lofing  fails  by  Hrefs  of  weather.  Fewer 
fails  would  be  thus  neceflary,  lefs  room  would  be  requi¬ 
red  to  How  them,  and  there  would  be  lefs  danger  of  con- 
fufion  in  taking  them  out.  But  perhaps  the  utility  of 
thefe  alterations  will  be  more  felt  in  the  merchant-fervice 
than  in  the  navy,  which  latter  has  always  a  large  Hore 
of  fpare  fails,  and  fufficient  room  to  How  them  in  or¬ 
der.  Thus,  too,  fpare  yards  and  mafis  might  be  con- 
fiderably  reduced  in  number,  and  yet  any  cafual  damages 
more  eafily  repaired  at  fea.  Top-maH  fiudding  fails  are 
occafionally  fubfiituted  for  awnings,  and  might,  by  a 
very  little  attention  in  planning  the  rigging  of  a  fhip, 
be  fo  contrived  as  to  anfwer  both  purpofes.  See  Ship¬ 
building. 

Sail  is  alfo  a  name  applied  to  any  veffel  beheld  at 
a  difiance  under  fail. 

To  fet  Sail,  is  to  unfurl  and  expand  the  fails  upon 
their  refpedtive  yards  and  Hays,  in  order  to  begin  the 
adlion  of  failing. 

To  Make  Sail ,  is  to  fpread  an  additional  quantity 
of  fail,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  fhip’s  velocity. 

To  foorten  Sail ,  is  to  reduce  or  take  in  part  of  the 
fails,  with  an  intention  to  diminifh  the  fhip’s  velocity. 

To  Strike  Sail>  is  to  lower  it  fuddenly.  This  is 
particularly  ufed  in  faluting  or  doing  homage  to  a  fu- 
perior  force,  or  to  one  whom  the  law  of  nations  ac¬ 
knowledges  as  fuperior  in  certain  regions.  Thus  all 
foreign  veffels  firike  to  a  Britifh  man  of  war  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  feas. 

SAILING,  the  movement  by  which  a  veffel  is 
wafted  along  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  the  a&ion 
of  the  wind  upon  her  fails. 

When  a  fiiip  changes  her  Hate  of  refi  into  that  of 
motion,  as  in  advancing  out  of  a  harbour,  or  from  her 
fiation  at  anchor,  fhe  acquires  her  motion  very  gra¬ 
dually,  as  a  body  which  arrives  not  at  a  certain  velo¬ 
city  till  after  an  infinite  repetition  of  the  a&ion  of  its 
weight. 

The  firfi  impreffion  of  the  wind  greatly  affe&s  the 
velocity,  becaufe  the  refifiance  of  the  water  might  de- 
firoy  it  i  fince  the  velocity  being  but  fmall  at  firfi,  the 
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refinance  of  the  water  which  depends  on  it  will  be 
very  feeble  :  but  as  the  (hip  increafes  her  motion, 
the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  will  be  diminifhed  ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  refinance  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  on  the  bow  will  accumulate  in  proportion  to 
the  velocity  with  which  the  veil'd  advances.  Thus  the 
repetition  of  the  degrees  of  force,  which  the  action  of 
the  fails  adds  to  the  motion  of  the  faip,  is  perpetually 
decreaiing  ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  degrees 
added  to°the  effort  of  refinance  on  the  bow  are  always 
augmenting.  The  velocity  is  then  accelerated  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  quantity  added  is  greater  than  that  which 
is  fubtra&ed  ;  but  when  the  two  powers  become  equal ; 
when  the  imprtflion  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  has  loll  fo 
much  of  its  force,  as  only  to  ad  in  proportion  to  the 
oppofite  impulfe  of  refinance  on  the  bow,  the  (hip  will 
then  acquire  no  additional  velocity,  but  continue  to  fail 
with  a  conftant  uniform  motion.  The  great  weight  of 
the  fhip  may  indeed  prevent  her  from  acquiring  her 
greatefl  velocity  ;  but  when  fhe  has  attained  it,  fhe  will 
advance  by  her  own  intrinfic  motion,  without  gaining 
any  new  degree  of  velocity,  or  leffening  what  fhe  has 
acquired.  She  moves  then  by  her  own  proper  force 
in  vacuo,  without  being  afterwards  fubjed  either  to  the^ 
effort  of  the  wind  on  the  fails,  or  to  the  reiiftance  ot 
the  water  on  the  bow.  If  at  any  time  the  impulfion  of 
the  water  on  the  bow  fhould  deilroy  any  part  of  the  ve¬ 
locity,  the  effort  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  will  revive  it, 
fo  that  the  motion  will  continue  the  fame.  It  muft, 
however,  be  obferved,  that  this  (late  will  only  fubfift 
when  thefe  two  powers  ad  upon  each  other  in  dired 
oppofition  ;  otherwife  they  will  mutually  deflroy  one 
another.  The  whole  theory  of  working  fhips  depends 
on  this  counteradion,  and  the  perfed  equality  which 
fhould  fubfift  between  the  effort  of  the  wind  and  the 
impulfion  of  the  water. 

The  effed  of  failing  is  produced  by  a  judicious  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  fails  to  the  diredion  of  the  wind. 
Accordingly  the  various  modes  of  failing  are  derived 
from  the  different  degrees  and  fituations  of  the  wind 
with  regard  to  the  courfe  of  the  veffel.  See  Seaman¬ 
ship. 

To  illuftrate  this  obfervation  by  examples,  the  plan 
of  a  number  of  fhips  proceeding  on  various  courfes  are 
reprefented  by  fig.  3*  which  exhibits  the  3 2  points  of 
the  compafs,  of  which  C  is  the  centre ;  the  diredion 
of  the  wind,  which  is  northerly,  being  expreffed  by  the 
arrow. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  the  article  Close- Hauled, 
that  a  fhip  in  that  fituation  will  fail  nearly  within  fix 
points  of  the  wind.  Thus  the  fhips  B  and  y  are  clofe- 
hauled ;  the  former  being  on  the  larboard-tack,  fleer¬ 
ing  E.  N.  E.  and  the  latter  on  the  {larboard  tack,  fail¬ 
ing  W.  N.  W.  with  their  yards  a  b  braced  obliquely,  as 
fuitable  to  that  manner  of  failing.  *1  he  line  of  battle 
on  the  larboard  tack  would  accordingly  be  expreffed  by 
CB,  and  on  the  (larboard  by  Cy. 

When  a  fhip  is  neither  clofe-hauled,  nor  fleering 
afore  the  wind,  fhe  is  in  general  faid  to  be  failing  large. 
The  relation  of  the  wind  to  her  courfe  is  piecifely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  number  of  points  between  tlie  latter 
and  the  courfe  clofe-hauled.  Thus  the  fnips  c  and  x 
have  the  wind  one  point  large,  the  former  fleering 
E.  b  N.  and  the  latter  W,  b  N.  The  yards  remain  ai- 


inoft  in  the  fame  portion  as  in  B  and  y  ;  the  bowlines 
and  fheets  of  the  fads  being  only  a  little  flackened. 

The  fhips  d  and  u  have  the  wind  two  points  large, 
the  one  fleering  eaft  and  the  other  weft.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  of  failing,  however,  the  wind  is  more  particularly 
faid  to  be  upon  the  beam,  as  being  at  right  angles 
with  the  keel,  and  coinciding  with  the  pofition  cf  the 
{hip’s  beams.  The  yards  are  now  more  acrols  the  fhip, 
the  bowlines  are  caft  off,  and  the  fheets  more  relaxed  ; 
fo  that  the  effort  of  the  wind  being  applied  nearer  to 
the  line  of  the  (hip’s  courfe,  her  velocity  is  greatly 
augmented. 

In  e  and  i  the  fhips  have  the  wind  three  points  large, 
or  one  point  abaft  the  beam,  the  courfe  of  the  former 
being  E.  b  S.  and  that  of  the  latter  W.  b  S.  The  fheets 
are  flill  more  flowing,  the  angle  which  the  yards  make 
with  the  keel  further  diminifhed,  and  the  courfe  accele¬ 
rated  in  proportion. 

The  fhips  /  and  f  the  firfl  of  which  fleers  E.  S.  E. 
and  the  lecond  W.  S.  W.  have  the  wind  four  points 
large,  or  two  points  abaft  the  beam.  In  g  and  r  the 
wind  is  five  points  large,  or  three  points  abaft  the 
beam,  tlie  former  failing  S.  E.  b  E.  and  the  latter 
S.  W.b  W.  In  both  theie  fituations  the  fheets  are  flill 
farther  flackened,  and  the  yards  laid  yet  more  athwart 
the  fhip's  length,  in  proportion  as  the  wind  approaches 
the  quarter. 

The  fhips  h  and  q,  fleering  S.  E  and  S.W.  have 
the  wind  fix  points  large,  or  more  properly  on  the  quar¬ 
ter  ;  which  is  confidered  as  the  mofl  favourable  manner 
of  failing,  becaufe  all  the  fails  co-operate  to  increafe 
the  fhip’s  velocity  ;  whereas,  when  the  wind  is  right 
aft,  as  in  the  fhip  m,  it  is  evident  that  the  wind  in  its 
paffage  to  the  foremoft  fails  will  be  intercepted  by 
thofe  which  are  farther  aft.  When  the  wind  is  on  the 
quarter,  the  fore-tack  is  brought  to  the  cat-lieac! ;  and 
the  main-tack  being  call  off,  the  weather-clue  ©f  the 
main-fail  is  hoifted  up  to  the  yard,  in  order  to  let  the 
wind  pafs  freely  to  the  fore-fail ;  and  the  yards  are  dif- 
pofed  fo  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  two  points,  or 
nearly  220,  with  the  keel. 

The  fhips  i  and  f,  of  which  the  former  fails  S.E.^S. 
and  the  latter  S.W.  ^  S.  are  faid  to  have  the  wind 
three  points  on  the  larboard  or  (larboard  quarter  :  and 
thofe  expreffed  by  k  and  0 ,  two  points;  as  fleering  S.S.E. 
and  S.S.W.  in  both  which  pofitions  the  yards  make 
nearly  an  angle  of  1 6°,  or  about  a  point  and  an  half, 
with  the  fhip’s  length. 

When  the  wind  is  one  point  on  the  quarter,  as  in 
the  fhips  /  and  n,  whofe  courfes  are  S.3E.  and  S.  b  W. 
the  fituation  of  the  yards  and  fails  is  very  little  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  lafl  mentioned ;  the  angle  which  they 
make  with  the  keel  being  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  point, 
and  the  flay-fails  being  rendered  of  very  little  feryice. 
The  fhip  m  fails  right  afore  the  wind,  or  with  the  wind 
right  aft.  In  this  pofition  the  yards  are  laid  at  right 
angles  with  the  fhip’s  length  :  the  flay-fails  being  en¬ 
tirely  ufelefs,  are  hauled  down;  and  the  main-fail  is 
drawn  up  in  the  brails,  that  the  fore-fail  may  operate  ; 
a  meafure  which  confiderably  facilitates  the  fteerage, 
or  effort  of  the  helm.  As  the  wind  is  then  intercepted 
by  the  main-top-fail  and  main-top-gallant-fail,  in  its 
paffage  to  the  tore-top-fail  and  fore-top-gallant-fail, 
theie  latter  are  by  conlequence  entirely  becalmed  ;  and 
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might  therefore  be  furled,  to  prevent  their  being  fretted 
by  flapping  againfl  the  mail,  but  that  their  effort  con¬ 
tributes  greatly  to  prevent  the  fliip  from  broaching-to, 
when  the  deviates  from  her  courfe  to  the  right  or  left 
thereof. 

Thus  all  the  different  methods  of  failing  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four,  viz.  clofe-hauled,  large,  quartering, 
and  afore  the  wind  ;  all  which  relate  to  the  dire&ion 
of  the  wind  with  regard  to  the  fhip’s  courfe,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  fails! 

Sailing  alfo  implies  a  particular  mode  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  formed  on  the  principles,  and  regulated  by  the 
laws,  of  trigonometry.  Hence  we  fay,  Plain  Sailing, 
Mercator’s,  Middle  latitude,  Parallel,  and  Great-circle 
Sailing.  See  the  article  Navigation. 

SAIL-making,  the  art  of  making  fails.  See  Sail 
and  Ship-building. 

SAILOR,  the  fame  with  Mariner  and  Seaman. 

SAINT,  means  a  perfon  eminent  for  piety  and  vir¬ 
tue,  and  is  generally  applied  by  us  to  the  apoftles  and 
other  holy  perfons  mentioned  in  Scripture.  But  the 
Roman  ills  make  its  application  much  more  extenfive. 
Under  the  word  Canonization  wre  have  already  faid 
fomething  #on  their  pradice  of  creating  faints.  Our 
readers,  however,  will  not,  we  trufl,  be  difpleafed  with 
the  following  more  enlarged  account,  which  they  them - 
felves  give  of  the  matter.  The  canonization  of  faints, 
then,  they  tell  us,  is  the  enrolment  of  any  perfon  in 
the  canon  or  catalogue  of  thofe  who  are  called  faints  ; 
or,  it  is  a  judgment  and  fentcnce  of  the  church,  by 
which  it  is  declared,  that  a  deceafed  perfon  was  emi¬ 
nent  for  fanefity  during  his  lifetime,  and  efpecially  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  it ;  and  that  confequently  he  muff 
now  be  in  glory  with  God,  and  deferves  to  be  honour¬ 
ed  by  the  church  on  earth  with  that  veneration  which 
/he  is  wont  to  pay  to  the  bleffed  in  heaven. 

The  diicipline  with  regard  to  this  matter  has  varied, 
It  would  feem  that  in  the  firft  ages  every  hi Chop  in  his 
own  diocefe  was  wont  to  declare  what  perfons  were  to 
be  honoured  as  faints  by  his  people.  Hence  St  Cy¬ 
prian,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  B.  3. 
ep.  6.  requires  that  he  be  infer med  of  thofe  who  fhould 
die  in  prifon  for  the  faith,  that  fo  he  might  make  men¬ 
tion  of  them  in  the  holy  facrifice  with  the  martyrs, 
and  might  honour  them  afterwards  on  the  anniverfary 
day  of  their  happy  death.  This  veneration  continued 
fometimes  to  be  confined  to  one  country  ;  but  fome- 
limes  it  extended  to  diflant  provinces,  and  even  became 
univerfal  all  over  the  church.  It  was  thus  that  St  Lau¬ 
rence,  St  Ambrofe,  St  Auguftine,  St  Bafil,  and  many 
others,  appear  to  have  been  canonized  by  cuftom  and 
univerfal  perfuafion.  In  thofe  ages  none  were  reckon¬ 
ed  faints  but  the  apoftles,  the  martyrs,  and  very  emi¬ 
nent  conftffors,  whofe  fanefity  was  notorious  every* 
where. 

Afterwards  it  appears  that  canonizations  were  wont 
to  be  performed  in  provincial  fynods  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  metropolitan.  It  was  thus  that  St  Ilidore 
of  Seville  was  canonized  in  the  7th  century,  by  the 
8th  council  of  Toledo,  i\  years  after  his  death.  This 
manner  of  canonization  continued  occafionally  down  to 
the  1  2th  century.  The  laff  inftance  of  a  faint  canoni¬ 
zed  in  that  way,  is  that  of  St  Walter  abbot  of  Pon- 
toife,  who  was  declared  a  faint  by  the  archbifhop  of 
Rouen  in.  the  year  1 J  53.  4 


In  the  1 2th  century, An  order  to  prevent  miftakes 
in  fo  delicate  a  matter,  Pope  Alexander  III.  judged 
it  proper  to  referve  this  declaration  to  the  holy 
fee  of  Rome  exclufively  ;  and  decreed  that  no  one 
fhould  for  the  future  be  honoured  by  the  church  as 
a  faint  without  the  exprefs  approbation  of  the 
pope. 

Since  that  time,  the  canonization  of  faints  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  procefs;  and  there  is 
at  Rome  a  congregation  of  cardinals,  called  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  holy  rites ,  who  are  aflifted  by  feveral  divines  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  confu/ters,  who  examine  fncli  matters, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  dccilion  of  his  holinefs.  When 
therefore  any  potentate,  province,  city,  or  religious  bo. 
dy,  think  tit,  they  apply  to  the  pope  for  the  canoniza¬ 
tion  of  any  perfon. 

The  firft  juridical  ftep  in  this  bufinefs  mud  be  taken 
by  the  bifhop  in  whofe  diocefe  the  perfon  for  whom 
the  application  is  made  had  lived  and  died,  who  by  his 
own  authority  calls  witnefTes  to  atteft  the  opinion  of  the 
holinefs,  the  virtues,  and  miracles,  of  the  perfon  in  que- 
tlion.  When  the  deceafed  lias  redded  in  different  dio* 
cefes,  it  may  be  neceffary  that  different  bilhops  take 
fucli  depofitions ;  the  originals  of  which  are  preferved 
in  the  archives  of  their  refpedive  churches,  and  authen¬ 
tic  copies  fealed  up  are  fent  to  Rome  by  a  fpecial  mef- 
fenger,  where  they  are  depofited  with  the  congregation 
of  rites,  and  where  they  nuid  remain  for  the  fpace  of 
ten  years  without  being  opened.  They  are  then  open¬ 
ed,  and  maturely  examined  by  the  congregation,  and 
with  their  advice  the  pope  allows  the  caufe  to  go  on 
or  not  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  folicitors  for  the  ca¬ 
nonization  are  then  referred  by  his  holinefs  to  the  faid 
congregation,  which,  with  his  authority,  gives  a  corn- 
million  to  one  or  more  bifhops,  or  other  refpedable 
perfons,  to  examine,  011  the  fpot  and  in  the  places  where 
the  perfon  in  queftion  has  lived  and  died,  into  his  cha- 
rader  and  whole  behaviour.  Thefe  commiffioners  fimi- 
mon  witnefTes,  take  depofitions,  and  colled  letters  and 
other  writings  of  the  venerable  man,  and  get  all  the 
intelligence  they  can  concerning  him,  and  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  him.  The  report  of  thefe 
commiffioners  is  conlidered  attentively  and  at  length  by 
the  congregation,  and  every  part  of  it  difeuffed  by  the 
confultors,  when  the  congregation  determines  whether 
or  not  they  can  permit  the  procefs  to  go  on.  If  it  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  a  cardinal,  who  is  called  ponent ,  un¬ 
dertakes  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  that  affair.  The 
firft  queftion  then  that  comes  to  be  examined  is,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  the  perfon  propoled  for  canonization  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  in  an  eminent  degree  endued  with 
the  moral  virtues  of  prudence,  juftice,  fortitude,  and 
temperance  ;  and  with  the  theological  virtues  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  ?  All  this  is  canvaffed  with  great  de¬ 
liberation;  and  there  is  a  diftinguilhed  eccleftaftic  called 
the  promoter  of  the  holy  faith,  who  is  fworn  to  make  all 
realonable  objedibns  to  the  proofs  that  are  adduced  in 
favour  ol  the  canonization.  If  the  decision  be  favour¬ 
able,  then  the  proofs  of  miracles  done  to  fhow  the  Lnc- 
tity  of  the  perfon  in  queftion  are  permitted  to  be 
brought  forward  ;  when  two  miracles  muft  be  verired 
to  the  fatisfadicm  of  the  congregation,  both  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  fads,  and  as  to  their  having  been  truly 
above  the  power  of  nature.  If  the  decilion  on  this 
comes  out  like  wife  favourable,  then  the  whole  is  laid 
2  -  before 
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Saint,  before  the  pope  and  wliat  divines  he  choofes  (a).  Pub- 

-V —  lie  prayer  and  falling  are  like  wife  preferibed,  in  order 
to  obtain  light  and  direction  from  heaven.  After  all 
this  long  procedure,  when  the  pope  is  refolved  to  give 
his  approbation,  he  iffues  a  bull,  firft  of  beatification ,  by 
which  the  perfon  is  declared  bleffed ,  and  afterwards  ano¬ 
ther  of  fandificatiop,  by  which  the  name  of  faint  is  gi- 
\en  him.  Thefe  bulls  are  publifhed  in  St  Peter’s  church 
with  very  great  folemnity. 

A  perfon  remarkable  for  bolinefs  of  life,  even  before 
he  is  canonized,  maybe  venerated  as  fueh  by  thofe  who 
are  perfuaded  of  his  eminent  virtue,  and  his  prayers 
may  be  implored ;  but  all  this  mull  relt  on  private  opi¬ 
nion.  After  his  canonization,  his  name  is  inferted  in 
the  Martyrology,  or  catalogue  of  flint;*,  of  which  the 
refpe&ive  portion  \£  read  every  day  in  the  choir  at  the 
divine  office.  A  day  is  alfo  appointed  for  an  yeaily 
commemoration  of  him.  His  name  may  be  mentioned 
in  the  public  church  fervice,  and  his  interceffion  with 
God  befouglit.  His  relics  may  be  enfhrined  :  he  may 
be  painted  with  rays  of  glory,  and  altars  and  churches 
may  be  dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  him,  and  in 
thankfgiving  to  the  divine  goodnefs  for  the  bleflings 
bellowed  on  him  in  life,  and  for  tile  glory  to  which  he 
is  railed  in  heaven. 

The  affair  of  a  canonization  is  neceffiuily  very  ex¬ 
pen  five,  becaufe  fo  many  perfons  mull  be  employed 
about  it ;  fo  many  journeys  mufl  be  made  ;  fo  many 
writings  for  and  againil  it  mull  be  drawn  out.  The 
expence  altogether  amounts  to  about  25,000  Roman 
crowns,  or  L.  6000  Sterling.  But  it  is  generally  con¬ 
trived  to  canonize  two  or  three  at  a  time,  by  which 
means  the  particular  expence  of  each  is  very  much  lef- 
fened,  the  folemnity  being  common. 

It  often  happens  that  the  folicitors  for  a  canoniza¬ 
tion  are  nnfnccefsful.  Thus  the  Jeluits,  even  when 
their  interell  at  Rome  was  greatell,  could  not  obtain 
the  canonization  of  Bcllarmine  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  obje&ion  is  Paid  to  have  been,  his  having  de¬ 
fended  the  indirect  power  of  the  pope  over  Chriilian 
princes  even  in  temporals. 

Several  authors  have  written  on  canonization,  and 
particularly  Frofpcr  Lambertini,  afterwards  pope  under 
the  name  of  Benedict  XIV.  who  had  held  the  office  of 
promoter  of  the  faith  for  many  years.  He  publifhed  on  it  a 
large  work  in  ieveral  volumes,  in  folio,  of  which  there  is 
an  abridgment  in  French.  In  this  learned  performance 
there  is  a  full  hillory  of  the  canonization  of  faints  in 
general,  and  of  all  the  particular  procefles  of  that  kind 
that  are  on  record  :  an  account  is  given  of  the  manner 
of  proceeding  in  thefe  extraordinary  trials  ;  and  it  is 
fhmvn,  that,  betides  the  affillance  of  providence,  which 
ia  implored  and  expe&ed  in  what  is  fo  much  connedled 
with  religion,  all  prudent  human,  means  are  made  ufe  of, 
in  order  to  avoid  miftakes,  and  to  obtain  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  which  the  matter  is  fufceptible,  and  which  n\uft 
appear  more  than  fufficcnt  to  every  impartial  judge.  See 
Pope,  Popery,  &c. 

SjhVT-Foin,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  the.licdyfarum. 
See  IIedysaruxM  ;  and  Agriculture,  u°  180, 
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S^jnt  Januarius’s  B /ood.  See  Chemistry,  n°  800. 

SAINTES,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
France.  It  is  the  capital  of  Saintonge,  and  before  the 
revolution  was  a  bifnop’s  fee.  It  contained  likewife  fe- 
veral  convents,  a  Jefuits  college,  and  an  abbey  remark¬ 
able  for  its  fteeple,  built  with  fma:l  ftones,  which  admits 
the  light.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  37  miles  fouth- 
ead  of  Rochelle,  and  262  foutli  fouth-well  of  Paris. 
W.  Long.  c.  34.  N.  Lat.  45.  45.  The  callle  is  feated 
on  a  rock,  and  is  reckoned  impregnable. 

This  city  was  a  Roman  colony ;  and  thofe  conque¬ 
rors  of  the  earth,  who  polifhed  the  nations  they  fuhdued, 
have  left  behind  them  the  traces  of  their  magnificence. 
In  a  hollow  valley  between  two  mountains,  and  almofl 
adjoining  to  one  of  the  fuburbs,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Though  now  in  the  lad  ftage  of  decay, 
its  appearance  is  augult  and  venerable.  In  fomc  parts, 
fearce  any  of  the  arches  are  to  be  feen  ;  but  the  eaft 
end  is  dill  in  a  great  degree  of  prefervation.  From  its 
fituation  in  a  valley,  and  from  the  rains  of  an  aqueduct 
which  conveyed  water  to  the  town  from  near  three 
leagues  didance,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  Naumachtse 
were  reprefeuted  in  it;  but  this  amounts  only  to  conjec¬ 
ture.  A  triumphal  arch,  on  which  is  an  infeription  in 
Roman  letters,  merits  likewife  attention.  It  was  eredl- 
ed  to  Germanicus,  on  the  news  of  his  death,  fo  univer- 
fally  lamented  throughout  the  empire.  The  river  Cha- 
rente  furrounds  this  city,  as  the  Severne  does  that  of 
Slirewfbury,  deferibing  the  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe, 

Except  the  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  yet  vifible 
at  Saintes,  the  place  contains  very  little  to  detain  or 
amufe  a  traveller.  It  is  built  with  great  irregularity;- 
the  dreets  are  narrow  and  winding,  the  lioufes  mean, 
and  aimod  all  of  them  are  feme  centuries  old.  The  ca¬ 
thedral  has  been  repeatedly  defaced  and  dedroyed  by 
Normans  and  Huguenots,  who  made  war  alike  on  every 
monument  of  art  or  piety.  One  tower  only  efcaped 
their  rage,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  built  as  early  as 
the  year  800  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  of  an  enormous 
magnitude,  both  as  to  height  and  circumference.  Thefe 
circumdances  have  probably  conduced  more  to  its  pre¬ 
fervation  during  the  fury  of  war,  than  any  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  its  founder,  or  for  the  fan&ity  of 
its  mditution. 

SAINTONGE,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on* 
the  ead  bv  Angoumois  and  Perigord,  on  the  north  by 
Poitou  and  the  territory  of  Aimis,  on  the  wed  by  the-, 
ocean,  and  on  the  feuth  by  Bourddois  and  Giron, 
about  62  miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  The  ri¬ 
ver  Charente  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  aqd  renders 
it  one  of  the  fined  and  mod  fertile  provinces  in  France, 
abounding  in  all  forts  of  corn  and  fruits  ;  and  they  make 
the  bed  fait  here  in  Europe. 

The  SAINTS,  three  leagues  diftant  from  Guada- 
loupe, are  two  very  fmall  iflands,  which,  with  another  yet 
fmaller,  form  a  triangle,  and  have  a  tolerable  harbour. 
Thirty  Frenchmen  were  fent  thither  in  1648,  but 
were  foon  driven  away  by  an  exeeffive  drought,  which 
dried  up  their  only  fpring  before  they  had  time  to  make 
any  rdervoiis.  A  iecond  attempt  was  made  in  1652, 

and, 
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a)  His  bolinefs  generally  appoints  three  confidories  ;  in  the  fil'd  of  which  the  cardinals  only  affid,  and  give 
their  opinion  ;  in  the  fecond,  a  preacher  pronounces  a  fpeech  in  praife  of  the  candidate  before  a  numerous  audi¬ 
ence  ;  to  the  third,  not  only  the  cardinals,  but  all  the  biffiops  who  arc  at  Rome,  are  invited,  and  all  of  them  give- 
their  vote  by  word  of  mouth. 
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and  lading  plantations  were  eftablifhed,  which  now 
yield  50,000  weight  of  coffee,  and  iog,coo  of  cot¬ 
ton. 

SAKRADAWENDRA  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Ceylonefe  deities,  who  commands  and  governs  all  the 
reft,  and  formerly  anfwered  the  prayers  of  his  worfhip- 
pers ;  but  according  to  the  fabulous  account  which  is 
given  of  him,  the  golden  chair,  on  which  he  fat,  and 
the  foot  of  which  was  made  of  wax,  that  was  foftened 
by  their  prayers  and  tears,  and  funk  downward,  fo  that 
he  could  take  notice  of  their  requefts  and  relieve  them, 
being  difpofed  of  among  the  poor,  they  no  longer  de¬ 
rive  any  benefit  from  him,  or  pay  him  any  reverence. 
See  Budun. 

SAL.  See  Salt. 

Sal  Alembroth .  See  Chemistry,  n°  1047. 

Native  Sal  Ammoniac.  This  fait,  according  toMon- 
gou,  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  an  efflorefcence  on  the 
fiirface  of  the  earth,  or  adhering  in  powder  to  rocks. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Perfia  and  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks, 
it  is  found  as  hard  as  ftone.  It  is  met  with  of  different 
colours,  as  grey,  black,  green,  and  red,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  volcanoes,  in  the  caverns  or  grottoes  of 
Puzzuoli,  and  in  the  mineral  lakes  of  Tnfcany,  as  well 
as  in  fome  mountains  of  Tartary  and  Thibet.  At  Sol- 
faterra,  near  Naples,  it  is  found  in  the  crevices,  of  a 
yellowifti  colohr,  like  common  fal-ammoniac  more  than 
once  fublimed.  For  common  fal-ammoniac,  fee  Che¬ 
mistry  -Index  at  Ammoniac  and  Ammoniacal  Salt . 

Sal ,  Fixed.  See  Chemistry  n°  1016. 

Sal ,  Glauber's  fecret.  See  Chemistry -Index  at 
Glauber . 

Sal  Nitrous .  See  Chemistry,  n°292,  &c. 

Sal  Vegetable .  See  Chemistry-//^*  at  Salts,  &c. 

Sal  Volatile .  See  Chemistry-/^*  at  Volatile. 

Sal  Digejlivus,  Sylvii.  See  Chemistry,  n°  379, 421, 
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Sal  Diureticus.  See  Chemistry,  n°868. 

Sal  Microcofmicus .  See  Chemistry,  n°  606.  and 
9°5* 

Sal  PrunelU.  See  Chemistry,  ^744. 

Sal  Sedativus .  See  Chemistry -Index  at  Borax ♦ 

Sal  Volatile  Oleofum.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1036. 

SAL  AD  IN,  a  famous  fultan  of  Egypt,  equally  re¬ 
nowned  as  a  warrior  and  legiflator.  He  Supported  liim- 
felf  by  his  valour,  and  the  influence  of  his  amiable  cha- 
ra&er,  againft  the  united  efforts  of  the  chief  Chrillian 
potentates  of  Europe,  who  carried  on  the  moll  unjuft 
wars  againft  him,  under  the  falfe  appellation  of  Holy 
Wars .  See  the  articles  Egypt  and  Croisade. 

SALAMANCA,  an  ancient,  large,  rich,  and  po¬ 
pulous  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  fituated 
on  the  river  Tormes,  about  75  miles  weft  from  Madrid. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Teucer  the  fon  of 
Telamon,  who  called  it  Salamis  or  Salmantica,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  ancient  Salamis.  Here  is  an  univerlity,  the 
greateft  in  Spain,  and  perhaps  inferior  to  none  in  the 
whole  world,  in  refpeft  at  leaft  to  its  revenues,  build¬ 
ings,  number  of  fcholars,  and  mafters.  Here  are  alfo 
many  grand  and  magnificent  palaces,  fquares,  convents, 
churches,  colleges,  chapels,  and  hofpitals.  The  bifhop 
of  this  country  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbffhop  of  Com- 
poftella,  and  has  a  yearly  revenue  of  1000  ducats.  A 
Roman  way  leads  from  hence  to  Merida  and  Seville, 
ajid  there  is  an  old  Roman  bridge  over  the  river.  Of 


the  colleges  in  the  univerfity,  four  are  appropriated  to  Sa!a^art, 
young  men  of  quality  ;  and  near  it  is  an  infirmary  for  c‘er> 
poor  fick  fcholars.  W.  Long.  6.  TO.  N.  Lat.  41.0.  t 

SALAMANDER,  in  zoology.  See  Lacerta. 

SALAMIS,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  fituated 
in  E.  Long.  34.  o.  N.  Lat.  37.  32. — It  was  famous  in 
antiquity  for  a  battle  between  the  Greek  and  Perfian 
fleets.  I11  the  council  of  war  held  among  the  Perfians 
on  this  occafion,  all  the  commanders  were  for  engaging, 
becaufe  they  knewx  this  advice  to  be  moft  agreeable 
to  the  king’s  inclinations.  Queen  Artemiiia  was  the 
only  perfon  who  oppofed  this  relblution.  She  was  queen 
of  Halicarnaffus  ;  and  followed  Xerxes  in  this  war  with 
five  fhips,  the  beft  equipped  of  any  in  the  fleet,  except 
thofe  of  the  Sidonians.  This  princefs  diftinguifhed  her- 
felf  on  all  occalions  by  her  Angular  courage,  and  ftill 
more  by  her  prudence  and  conduct.  She  reprefented, 
in  the  council  of  war  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  dangerous 
confequences  of  engaging  a  people  that  were  far  more 
expert  in  maritime  affairs  than  the  Perfians  ;  alleging, 
that  the  lofs  of  a  battle  at  fea  would  be  attended  with 
the  ruin  of  their  army ;  whereas,  by  fpinning  out  the 
war,  and  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  they 
would  create  jealoufies  and  divifions  among  their  ene¬ 
mies,  who  would  feparate  from  one  another,  in  order  to 
defend  each  of  them  their  own  country  ;  and  that  the 
king  might,  almoft  without  ftriking  a  blow,  make  him- 
felf  mafter  of  Greece.  This  advice,  though  very  pru¬ 
dent,  was  not  followed,  but  an  engagement  unanimoufiy 
refolved  upon.  Xerxes,  in  order  to  encourage  his  men 
by  his  prefence,  caufed  a  throne  to  be  ere&ed  on  the 
top  of  an  eminence,  whence  he  might  fafely  behold 
whatever  happened  ;  having  feveral  feribes  about  him, 
to  write  down  the  names  of  fuch  as  fliould  fignalize 
themfelves  againft  the  enemy.  The  approach  of  the 
Pevfian  fleet,  with  the  news  that  a  ftrong  detachment 
from  the  army  was  marching  againft  Cleombrotus,  who 
defended  the  ifthmus,  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  Pe- 
loponnefians,  that  they  could  not  by  any  intreaties  be 
prevailed  upon  to  flay  any  longer  at  Salamis.  Being 
therefore  determined  to  put  to  fea,  and  fail  to  the  ifth- 
mus,  Themiftocles  privately  difpatched  a  trufty  friend 
to  the  Perfian  commanders,  informing  them  of  the  in¬ 
tended  flight ;  and  exhorting  them  to  fend  part  of  their 
fleet  round  the  ifland,  in  order  to  prevent  their  efcape. 

The  fame  meffenger  allured  Xerxes,  that  Themiftocles, 
who  had  fent  him  that  advice,  deiigned  to  join  the  Per¬ 
fians,  as  foon  as  the  battle  began,  with  all  the  Athenian 
fhips.  The  king  giving  credit  to  all  he  faid,  immediate¬ 
ly  caufed  a  ftrong  fquadron  to  fail  round  the  ifland  in 
the  night  in  order  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  flight.  Early 
next  morning,  as  the  Peloponnefians  were  preparing  to 
fet  fail,  they  found  themfelves  encompaffed  on  all  fides 
by  the  Perfian  fleet;  and  were  againft  their  will  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  (traits  of  Salamis  and  expofe  themfelves 
to  the  fame  dangers  with  their  allies.  The  Grecian 
fleet  confided  of  380  fail,  that  of  the  Perfians  of  2000 
and  upwards.  Themiftocles  avoided  the  engagement  till 
a  certain  wind,  which  rofe  regularly  every  day  at  the 
fame  time,  and  which  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  began  to  blow.  As  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  fa¬ 
voured  by  this  wind,  he  gave  the  fignal  for  battle.  The 
Perfians,  knowing  that  they  fought  under  their  king’s 
eye,  advanced  with  great  refolution ;  but  the  wind 
blowing  dire&ly  in  their  faces,  and  the  largenefs  and 
1  num- 
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j  fciUmis.  tmfoef  of  tlieir  fhips  embarrafllng  tliem  in  a  place  fo 
J  Salary,  ftrait  and  narrow,  their  courage  foon  abated  ;  which  the 
^v”  Greeks  obftrving,  ufed  fuch  efforts,  that  in  a  fhort  time 
breaking  into  the  Perfian  fleet,  they  entirely  disordered 
them  ;  fome  flying  towards  Phalarus,  where  their  army 
lay  encamped ;  others  Saving  themfelves  in  the  harbours 
of  the  neighbouring  iflands.  The  Ionians  were  the  firfl: 
that  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  But  Queen  Artemifia 
didinguiflied  herieif  above  all  the  reft,  her  fhips  being 
the  lad  that  fled  :  which  Xerxes  obferving,  cried  out 
that  the  men  behaved  like  women,  and  the  women  with 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  men.  The  Athenians 
were  fo  incenfed  again  ll  her,  that  they  offered  a  reward 
of  10,000  drachmas  to  any  one  that  fliould  take  her 
alive  :  but  fhe,  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts,  got  clear  of 
the  fhips  that  purfued  her,  and  arrived  fafe  on  the  coafl 
of  Aha.  In  this  engagement,  which  was  one  of  the 
mod  memorable  aftions  we  find  recorded  in  hiilory,  the 
Grecians  loll  40  fhips  ;  and  the  Perfians  200,  befides  a 
great  many  more  that  were  taken,  with  all  the  men  and 
ammunition  they  carried. 

The  ifland  of  Salamis  is  of  a  very  irregular  fhape  ;  it 
was  reckoned  70  or  80  fladia,  i.  e.  8  or  10  miles  long, 
reaching  weft  ward  as  far  as  the  mountains  called  Kerata 
or  The  Honu .  Paufanias  informs  us,  that  on  one  fide 
of  this  ifland  flood  in  his  time  a  temple  of  Diana,  and 
on  the  other  a  trophy  for  a  vi&ory  ohtained  by  The- 
miflocles,  together  with  the  temple  of  Cychreus,  the 
fite  of  which  is  now  thought  to  be  occupied  by  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas. 

The  city  of  Salamis  was  demolifhed  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  becaufe  in  the  war  with  Caffander  it  furrendered 
to  the  Macedonians,  from  difaffedlion.  I11  the  fecond 
century,  when  it  was  vifited  by  Paufanias,  fome  ruins  of 
the  Agora  or  market-place  remained,  with  a  temple  and 
image  of  Ajax  ;  and  not  far  from  the  port  was  fhown  a 
flone,  on  which,  they  related,  Telamon  fat  to  view 
the  Salaminian  fhips  on  their  departure  to  join  the  Gre¬ 
cian  fleet  at  Aulis.  The  walls  may  flill  be  traced,  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  were  about  four  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  level  fpace  within  them  was  now  co¬ 
vered  with  green  corn.  The  port  is  choked  with  mud, 
and  was  partly  dry.  Among  the  fcattered  marbles  are 
fome  with  inferiptions.  One  is  of  great  antiquity,  be¬ 
fore  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet.  On  ano¬ 
ther,  near  the  port,  the  name  of  Solon  occurs.  This 
renowned  lawgiver  was  a  native  of  Salamis,  and  a  {ta- 
tue  of  him  was  ereCted  in  the  market-place,  with  one 
hand  covered  by  his  vefl,  the  modeft  attitude  in  which 
he  was  accuflomed  to  addrefs  the  people  of  Athens. 
An  infeription  on  black  marble  was  alfo  copied  in  1676 
rear  the  ruin  of  a  temple,  probably  that  of  Ajax.  The 
ifland  of  Salamis  is  now  inhabited  by  a  few  Albanians, 
who  till  the  ground.  Their  village  is  called  Ampelaki , 
“  the  Vineyard,”  and  is  at  a  difiance  from  the  port, 
landing  more  inland.  In  the  church  are  marble  frag¬ 
ments  and  fome  inferiptions. 

S  ALARY,  a  recompenfe  or  confideration  made  to 
a  perfon  for  his  pains  and  induflry  in  another  man’s 
bufmefs.  The  word  is  ufed  in  the  flatute  23  Edw.  III. 
cap.  1.  Solarium  at  firfl  fignified  the  rents  or  profits  of 
a  fale,  hall,  or  houfe  (and  in  Gafcoigne  they  now  call 
the  feats  of  the  gentry  fala^s-y  as  we  do  halls)  ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  it  was  taken  for  any  wages,  flipend,  or  annual 
allowance. 
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SALACIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  tngyniaor-  SaTacTa 
der,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  A 
calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  corolla  quinqucpetalous  ;  the  ■  a  C^* 
antherae  fitting  on  the  top  of  the  germ. 

SALE,  is  the  exchange  of  a  commodity  for  money; 
barter,  or  permutation,  is  the  exchange  of  one  commo¬ 
dity  for  another.  When  the  bargain  is  concluded,  an 
obligation  is  contra&ed  by  the  buyer  to  pay  the  value, 
and  by  the  feller  to  deliver  the  commodity,  at  the  time 
and  place  agreed  on,  or  immediately,  if  110  time  be  fpe- 
cified. 

I11  this,  as  well  as  other  mercantile  contrafls,  the 
fafety  of  commerce  requires  the  utmofl  good  faith  and 
veracity.  Therefore,  although,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
a  fale,  above  the  value  of  1  o  1.  be  not  binding,  unlefs 
earned  be  paid,  or  the  bargain  confirmed  by  writing,  a 
merchant  would  lofe  all  credit  who  refufed  to  perform  his 
agreement.,  although  thefe  legal  requifites  were  omitted. 

When  a  fpecific  thing  is  fold,  the  property,  even  be¬ 
fore  delivery,  is  in  fome  refpe£l  veiled  in  the  buyer ; 
and  if  the  thing  perifhes,  the  buyer  rmift  bear  the  lofs. 

For  example,  if  a  liorfe  dies  before  delivery,  he  mull 
pay  the  value  :  -but  if  the  bargain  only  determines  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  without  fpecifying 
the  identical  articles,  and  the  feller’s  warehoufe,  with, 
all  his  goods,  be  burned,  he  is  intitled  to  no  payment. 

He  mull  alfo  bear  the  lofs  if  the  thing  perifh  through 
his  fault ;  or  when  a  particular  time  and  place  of  deli¬ 
very  is  agreed  on,  if  it  perifh  before  it  be  tendered,  in 
terms  of  the  bargain. 

If  a  perfon  purchafe  goods  at  a  fhop  without  agree¬ 
ing  for  the  price,  he  is  liable  for  the  ordinary  market- 
price  at  the  time  of  purchafe. 

If  the  buyer  proves  infolvent  before  delivery,  the  fel¬ 
ler  is  not  bound  to  deliver  the  goods  without  payment 
or  fecurity. 

If  the  importation,  or  ufe  of  the  commodities  fold, 
be  prohibited  by  law,  or  if  the  buyer  knows  that  they 
were  fmuggled,  no  a£lion  lies  for  delivery. 

The  property  of  goods  is  generally  prefumed,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  commerce,  to  belong  to  the  pofleffor,  and  cannot 
be  challenged  in  the  hands  of  an  onerous  purchafer.  But 
to  this  there  are  fome  exceptions.  By  the  Scots  law, 
ftolen  goods  may  in  all  cafes  be  reclaimed  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  alfo  by  the  Englifh  law,  unlefs  they  were 
bought  bona  jiJe  in  open  market ;  that  is,  in  the  accuf- 
tomed  public  places,  on  Hated  days  in  the  country,  or 
in  a  fhop  in  London  ;  and  horfes  may  be  reclaimed,  un¬ 
lefs  the  fale  be  regularly  entered  by  the  book-keeper  of 
the  market.  In  all  cafes,  if  the  goods  be  evi£led  by 
the  lawful  proprietor,  the  feller  is  liable  to  the  purcha¬ 
fer  for  the  value. 

A&ions  for  payment  of  {hop-accounts,  as  well  as  other 
debts  not  conflituted  by  writing,  are  limited  in  England 
to  fix  years.  The  teftimony  of  one  witnefs  is  admitted; 
and  the  feller’s  books,  although  the  perfon  that  kept 
them  be  dead,  are  good  evidence  for  one  year.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  merchants  books  may  be  proved  within  three 
years  of  the  date  of  the  lafl  article,  by  one  witnefs,  and 
the  creditor’s  books  and  oath  in  fupplement.  After 
three  years,  they  can  only  be  proved  by  the  oath  or 
writ  of  the  debtor.  A  merchant’s  books  are  in  all  cafe® 
good  evidence  againfl  him. 

SALEP?  in  the  materia  medica,  the  dried  root  of  a 
foecies  of  orchis.  See  Orchis. 
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Several  methods  of  preparing  falep  have  been  pro- 
W'~v~  ^  pofed  and  pra&*fed.  Geoffroy  has  delivered  a  very  ju¬ 
dicious  procefs  for  this  purpofe  in  the  Hijloire  de  V Aca¬ 
deme  Roy  ale  des  Sciences ,  1 740  ;  and  Retmus,  in  the 
Swedii'h  Tranfa&ions  1764,  has  improved  GeofFroy’s 
method.  But  Mr  Moult  of  Rochdale  has  lately  favour¬ 
ed  the  public  with  a  new  manner  of  curing  the  orchis 
root ;  by  which  falep  is  prepared,  at  lead  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  any  brought  from  the  Levant.  The  new 
root  is  to  be  waflied  in  water  ;  and  the  fine  brown  (kin 
which  covers  it  is  to  be  feparated  by  means  of  a  fmall 
brufti,  or  by  dipping  the  root  in  hot  water,  and  rubbing 
it  with  a  coarfe  linen  cloth.  When  a  fufficient  number 
of  roots  have  been  thus  cleaned,  they  are  to  be  fpread 
on  a  tin-plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  the  ufual 
degree,  where  they  are  to  remain  fix  or  ten  minutes,  in 
which  time  they  will  have  loft  their  milky  whitenefs, 
and  acquired  a  tranfparency  like  horn,  without  any  di¬ 
minution  of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at  this  ftate,  they 
are  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  dry  and  harden  in  the 
air,  which  will  require  feveral  days  to  effect ;  ,  or  by 
ufing  a  very  gentle  heat,  they  may  be  finifhed  in  a  few 
hours. 

Salep  thus  prepared,  may  be  afforded  in  thofe  parts 
of  England  where  labour  bears  a  high  value,  at  about 
eight-pence  or  ten-pence  per  pound  :  And  it  might  be 
fold  Brill  cheaper,  if  the  orchis  were  to  be  cured,  with¬ 
out  feparating  from  it  the  brown  fkin  which  covers  it ; 
a  troublefome  part  of  the  procefs,  and  which  does  not 
contribute  to  render  the  root  either  more  palatable  or 
falutary.  Whereas  the  foreign  falep  is  now  fold  at  five 
or  fix  (hillings  per  pound. 

Salep  is  faid  to  contain  the  greateft  quantity  of  ve¬ 
getable  nouriftunent  in  the  fmalleft  bulk.  Hence  a  very 
judicious  writer,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  calamity  of  fa¬ 
mine  at  fea,  has  lately  propofed  that  the  powder  of  it 
fhould  conftitute  part  of  the  provifions  of  every  (hip^ 
company.  This  powder  and  portable  foup,  diffolved  in 
boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly,  capable  of  fup- 
porting  life  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time.  An  ounce 
of  each  of  thefe  articles,  with  two  quarts  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  will  be  fufficient  fubfiftence  for  a  man  a  day  ;  and 
as  being  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  muft 
prove  more  nourishing  than  double  the  quantity  of  rice- 
cakc,  made  by  boiling  rice  in  water which  laft,  how¬ 
ever,  failors  are  often  obliged  folely  to  fubfift  upon  for 
feveral  months ;  efpecially  in  voyages  to  Guinea,  when 
the  bread  and  flour  are  exhaufted,  and  the  beef  and  pork, 
having  been  falted  in  hot  countries,  are  become  unfit 
for  ufe. 

“  But  as  a  wholefome  nouriffiment  (fays  Dr  Perci- 
~  val  *),  rice  is  much  inferior  to  falep.  I  diVefted  feveral 
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Medical  ^alimentary  mixtures  prepared  or  mutton  and  water, 
Expermen •  beat  up  with  bread,  fea-bifeuit,  falep,  rice-flower,  fa¬ 
ta^.  go*powder,  potato,  old  cheefe,  &c.  in  a  heat  equal  to 

that  of  the  human  body.  In  48  hours  they  had  all  ac¬ 
quired  a  vinous  fmell,  and  were  in  brifle  fermentation, 
except  the  mixture  with  rice,  which  did  not  emit  many 
air-bubbles,  and  was  but  little  changed.  The  third 
day  feveral  of  the  mixtures  were  fweet,  and  continued 
to  ferment ;  others  had  loft  their  inteftine  motion,  and 
were  four  ;  but  the  one  which  contained  the  rice  was 
become  putrid.  From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that 
rice  as  an  aliment  is  flow  of  fermentation,  and  a  very 
weak  correftor  of  putrefa&ion.  It  is  therefore  an  im- 
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proper  diet  for  hofpital-patients ;  but  more  partial-  Salep, 
larly  for  failors  in  long  voyages ;  becaufe  it  is  inca-  — r* 
pable  of  preventing,  and  will  not  contribute  much  to 
check,  the  progrefs  of  that  fatal  difeafe,  the  lea  (curvy, 
Under  certain  circumftances,  rice  feems.  difpo(ed  of 
itfelf,  without  mixture,  to  become  putrid  \  for  by  long 
keeping  it  fometimes  acquires  an  offenfive  feetor.  Nor 
can  it  be  confidered  as  a  very  nutritive  kind  of  food, 
on  account  of  its  difficult  folubility  in  the  flomach. 
Experience  confirms  the  truth  of  this  conclufioii ;  for 
it  is  obferved  by  the  planters  in  the  Weft  Indies,  that 
the  negroes  grow  thin,  and  are  lefs  able  to  work,  whilfc 
they  fubfift  upon  rice. 

<c  Salep  has  the  Angular  property  of  concealing  the 
tafte  of  fait  water  ;  a  circumftance  of  the  higheil  im¬ 
portance  at  fea,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  frefh  water. 

I  diffolved  a  dram  and  a  half  of  common  fait  in  a  pint 
of  the  mucilage  of  falep,  fo  liquid  as  to  be  potable, 
and  the  fame  quantity  in  a  pint  of  fpring-water.  The 
falep  was  by  no  means  difagreeable  to  the  tafte,  but 
the  water  was  rendered  extremely  unpalatable.  This 
experiment  fuggefted  to  me  the  trial  of  the  orchis  root  as 
a  corre&or  of  acidity,  a  property  which  would  render 
it  a  very  ufeful  diet  for  children.  But  the  folution  of 
it,  when  mixed  with  vinegar,  feemed  only  to  dilute 
like  an  equal  proportion  of  water,  and  not  to  cover  its 
fharpnefs.  Salep,  however,  appears  by  my  experiments 
to  retard  the  acetous  fermentation  of  milk  ;  and  confe- 
quently  would  be  a  good  lithing  for  milk-pottage, 
efpecially  in  large  towns,  where  the  cattle  being  fed 
upon  four  draff  muft  yield  acefcent  milk. 

“  Salep  in  a  certain  proportion,  which  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  afeertain,  would  be  a  very  ufeful  and 
profitable  addition  to  bread.  I  direfted  one  ounce  of 
the  powder  to  be  difiolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  and 
the  mucilage  to  be  mixed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
flour,  fait,  and  yeaft.  The  flour  amounted  to  two 
pounds,  the  yeaft  to  two  ounces,,  and  the  fait  to  8c 
grains.  The  loaf  when  baked  was  remarkably  well- 
fermented,  and  weighed  three  pounds  two  ounces.  A- 
nother  loaf,  made  with  the  fame  quantity  of  flour,  &c. 
weighed  two  pounds  and  12  ounces;  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  falep,  though  ufed  in  fo  fmall  a  propor¬ 
tion,  increafed  the  gravity  of  the  loaf  fix  ounces,  by 
abforbing  and  retaining  more  water  than  the  flour  alone 
was  capable  of.  Half  a  pound  of  flour  and  an  ounce 
of  falep  were  mixed  together,  and  the  water  added  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufual  method  of  preparing  bread.  The 
loaf  when  baked  weighed  1 3  ounces  and  an  half ;  and 
would  probably  have  been  heavier  if  the  falep  had 
been  previoufly  diffolved  in  about  a  pint  of  water.  But 
it  (hould  be  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  flour  ufed 
in  this  trial  was  not  fufficient  to  conceal  the  peculiar 
tafte  of  the  falep. 

“  The  reflorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  orchis  root,  render  it  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
various  difeafes.  In  the  fea-feurvy  it  powerfully  obtunds 
the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  eafily 
affimilated  into  a  mild  and  nutritious  chyle.  In  diar¬ 
rhoeas  and  the  dyfentery  it  is  highly  ferviceable,  by 
(heathing  the  internal  coat  of  the  inteftines,  by  abating 
irritation,  and  gently  corre&ing  putrefaction.  In  the 
fymptomatic  fever,  which  arifes  from  the  abforption  of 
pus  from  ulcers  in^the  lungs,  from  wounds,  or  from  am¬ 
putation,  falep  ufed  plentifully  is  an  admirable  demul- 
*  cent* 
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zdtrto  cent,  and  well  adapted  to  refill  the  diffolution  of  the 
II  crafis  of  the  blood,  which  is  fo  evident  in  thefe  cafes. 

alicorn’a-  ^  t}ie  fame  mucilaginous  quality,  it  is  equally 
efficacious  in  the  ftrangury  and  dyfury  ;  efpecially  in 
the  latte*',  when  arifing  from  a  venereal  caufe,  becaufe 
the  difeharge  of  urine  is  then  attended  with  the  moll 
exqu'lite  pain,  from  the  ulceration  about  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  and  through  the  courfe  of  the  urethra.  I 
have  found  it  alfo  an  ufeful  aliment  for  patients  who  la¬ 
bour  under  the  Hone  or  gravel.”  The  ancient  chemifts 
•appear  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
orchis  root,  as  appears  from  the  fecreta  fecretorum  of 
Raymund  Lully,  a  work  dated  1565. 

SALERNO,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  capital  of  the 
Hither  Principato,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  a  caftle, 
harbour,  and  an  univerfity  chiefly  for  medicine.  It  is 
feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  E. 
Long.  14.  43.  N.  Lat.  40.  45. 

SALET,  in  war,  a  light  covering  or  armour  for 
'the  head,  anciently  worn  by  the  light-horfe,  only  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  cafque  in  that  it  had  no  creft  and  was 
little  more  than  a  bare  cap. 

SALIANT,  in  fortification,  denotes  proje&ing. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  angles,  the  one  faliant,  which 
have  their  point  outwards;  the  other  re-entering,  which 
have  their  points  inwards. 

Salt  ant,  Salient,  or  Saillant,  in  heraldry,  is 
applied  to  a  lion,  or  other  beall,  when  its  fore -legs  are 
railed  in  a  leaping  pofture. 

SALIC,  or  sat  ique,  Law,  {lex  Sri ca),  an  ancient 
and  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  ufually 
fuppofed  to  have  been  made  by  Pharamond,  or  at  lead 
by  Clovis;  in  virtue  whereof  males  only  are  to  inherit. 

Some,  as  Poflellus,  would  have  it  to  have  been  called 
Salic,  q.  d.  Gallic  becaufe  peculiar  to  the  Gauls.  Fer 
Montanas  infills,  it  was  becaufe  Pharamond  was  at  firfl 
called  Salt 'us.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  fo  named,  as 
having  been  made  for  the  falic  lands.  I  hefe  were  noble 
fiefs  which  the  r  firft  kings  ufed  to  beflow  on  the  fal- 
lians,  that  is,  the  great  lords  of  their  falle  or  court, 
without  any  other  tenure  than  military  fervice  ;  and  for 
this  reafon,  fuch  fiefs  were  not  to  defeend  to  women, 
as  being  by  nature  unfit  for  fuch  a  tenure.  Some, 
again,  derive  the  origin  of  this  word  from  the  Salians, 
a  tribe  of  Franks  that  fettled  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of 
Julian,  who  is  faid  to  have  given  them  lands  on  condition 
of  their  perfonal  fervice  in  war.  Ke  even  pafled  the 
conditions  into  a  law,  which  the  new  conquerors  ac~ 
quiefeed  in,  and  called  it  falic,  from  the  name  of  their 
former  countrymen. 

SALICORNIA,  jointed  glass-wort,  or  Salt¬ 
wort  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  monaudria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod  ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Holoracea .  The 
calyx  is  ventricofe,  or  a  little  fwelling  out  and  entire  ; 
there  are  no  petals,  and  but  one  feed.  .There  are  lour 
fpecies,  of  which  the  moll  remarkable  are,  1.  The  fru- 
tieofa,  with  obtufe  points,  grows  plentifully  in  moll  of 
the  fait  mar  flies  which  are  overflowed  by  the  tides  in 
tnany  parts  of  England.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with 
thick,  fucculent,  jointed  flalks,  which  trail  upon  the 
ground.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
joints  toward  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are 
fmall,  and  fcaree  difcernible  by  the  naked  eye.  2.  The 
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perennis,  with  a  (hrubby  branching  ftalk,  grows  natu- 
rally  in  Sheppey  ifland.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  branch-  a*nQ' 
ing  ftalk  about  fix  inches  long  ;  the  points  of  the  arti 
dilations  are  acute  ;  the  flalks  branch  from  the  botv 
tom,  and  form  a  kind  of  pyramid.  They  are  peren¬ 
nial,  and  produce  their  flowers  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former. 

The  inhabitants  near  the  fe;\*coafts  where  thefe  plants 
grow,  cut  them  up  toward  tile  latter  end  of  fummer, 
when  they  are  fully  grown  ;  a^id,  after  having  dried 
them  in  the  fun,  they  burn  them  for  their  afhes,  which 
are  ufed  in  making  of  glafs  and  foap.  Thefe  herbs 
are  by  the  country  people  called  kelp,  and  promifeuouf- 
iv  gathered  for  ufe.  See  the  article  Sal  sol  a  ;  alfo 
Dyeing  of  Leather,  p.  750,  note  a. 

SALII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  prie (Is  of  Mars,  where¬ 
of  there  were  12,  inftituted  by  Numa,  wearing  painted, 
particoloured  garments,  and  high  bonnets  ;  with  a 
fled  cuirafle  011  the  hreaft.  They  were  called  falii, 
from  fa Itare  “  to  dance  ;”  becaufe,  after  affilling  at  fa- 
crifices,  they  went  dancing  about  the  flreets,  with  buck¬ 
lers  in  their  left-hand,  and  a  rod  in  their  right,  ftrik- 
ing  mufically  with  their  rods  on  one  another’s  bucklers, 
and  Tinging  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

SALINO,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  Sicily  and  Italy,  confifls  of  two  mountains  both 
in  an  high  ftate  of  cultivation.  The  one  lyingmore 
towards  the  north  than  the  other  is  rather  the  hi g heft 
of  the  two,  and  is  called  dd  Capo ,  the  head.”  The 
other  is  called  della  Fojfa  felice,  or  “  the  happy  valley.” 

One  third  of  the  extent  of  thefe  hills  from  the  bottom 
to  the  fummit  is  one  continued  orchard,  confiding  of 
vines,  olive,  fig,  plum,  apricot,  and  a  vaft  diverfity  of 
other  trees.  The  white  roofs  of  the  houfeS,  which  are 
everywhere  interfperfed  amid  this  diverfity  of  verdure 
and  foliage,  contribute  to  variegate  the  profped  in  a 
very  agreeable  manner.  The  back  part  of  almoft  all 
the  houfes  is  (haded  by  an  arbour  of  vines,  fupported 
by  pillars  of  brick,  with  crofs  poles  to  fuftain  the 
branches  and  foliage  of  the  vines.  Thofe  arbours  fhel- 
ter  the  houfes  from  the  rayrs  of  the  fun,  the  heat  of 
which  is  quite  fcorching  in  thefe  fouthern  regions.  The 
vines  are  extremely  fruitful ;  the  poles  bending  under 
the  weight  of  the  grapes. 

The  feenes  in  this  ifland  are  more  interefting  to  the 
lover  of  natural  hiftory  than  to  the  antiquarian.  See 
Reticulum. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  however,  there  are 
ftill  to  be  feen  fome  fine  ruins  of  an  ancient  bath,  a 
Roman  work.  They  confifl  of  a  wall  10  or  1 1  fa¬ 
thoms  in  extent,  and  terminating  in  an  arch  of  no 
great  height,  of  which  only  a  fmall  part  now  remains. 

The  building  feems  to  have  been  reduced  to  its  prefent 
ftate  rather  by  the  ravages  of  men  than  the  injuries 
of  time.  Almoft  all  the  houfes  in  the  ifland  are  built 
of  materials  which  have  belonged  to  ancient  monu¬ 
ments.  The  ancients  had,  in  all  probability,  baths  of 
frefh  as  well  as  of  fait  water  in  this  ifland  ;  for  when¬ 
ever  the  prefent  inhabitants  have  occafion  for  a  fpring 
of  frefh  water,  they  have  only  to  dig  a  pit  on  the 
fliore,  and  pure  fweet  water  flows  in  great  abundance. 

There  were  formerly  mines  of  alum  here,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  drew  a  very  confiderable  yearly  revenue.  * 

Rut  whether  they  are  exhaufted,  or  whatever  circum- 
ftance  may  have  caufed  them  to  be  given  up,  they  are 
4  H  2  now 
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SaHbury.  now  no  longer  known.  The  ifland  abounds  In  a  va- 
jiety  of  fruits. 

On  the  eaft-fide  it  is  very  populous.  There  are  two 
places  which  are  both  called  Lingua,  u  the  tongue,”  and 
which  contain  a  good  number  of  inhabitants  ;  the  one 
is  near  Salino,  the  other  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  St  Marina  :  there  are  bdides  thefe  two  other  vil¬ 
lages.  ^  /\11  thefe  places  together  may  contain  about 
4000  inhabitants  :  the  circumference  of  the  iiland  may 
be  about  14  miles*. 

SALISBURY’,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Wilt¬ 
shire  in  England,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  r.  55.  N.  Lat. 
.5  *•  3-  ^  Lis  city  owed  its  fiift  rife"  to  its  cathedral, 

which  was  begun  in  1219,  and  li milled  in  1258.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  eft i mate  delivered  in  to  Henry  III.  it  coil 
forty  thoufand  merks.  It  is  a  Gothic  building,  and  is 
certainly  the  moft  elegant  and  regular  in  the  kingdom. 
Phc  doors  and  chapels  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
months,  the  windows  to  the  days,  and  the  pillars  and 
pilafters  to  the  hours  in  a  year.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  lantern,  with  a  fpire  in  the  middle,  and  nothing 
but  buttrefles  and  glafs  windows  011  the  outfide.  The 
fpire  is  the  high  eft  in  the  kingdom,  being  410  feet, 
which  is  twice  the  height  of  the  monument  in  London. 
The  pillars  and  pilafters  in  the  church  are  of  fufile  mar¬ 
ble;  the  art  of  making  which  is  now  either  entirely  loft 
or  little  known.  This  magnificent  church  lias  lately 
undergone  moft  beautiful  alterations ;  with  an  addition 
of  two  ^fine  windows,  and  an  organ  preferited  by  the 
king.  The  roof  of  the  chapter- ho ufe,  which  is  50  feet 
in  diameter  and  150  in  circumference,  bears  all  upon 
one  (lender  pillar,  which  is  fiich  a  curiofity  as  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  matched  in  Europe.  The  turning  of  the  weftern 
road  through,  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was 
a  great  advantage  to  it.  The  chancellorship  of  the 
molt  noble  order  of  the  garter,  which  is  annexed  to 
this  fee,  was  firft  conferred  on  bifhop  Richard  Beau¬ 
champ.  I  he  hofpital  of  St  Michael’s,  near  this  city, 
was  founded  by  one  of  its  bifhops.  Dr  Seth  Ward, 
bifhop  of  this  fee  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  the  making  the  river  Avon  navigable 
to  Ch rift-church  in  Hampfhire;  The  fame  prelate,  in 
1683,  built  an  hofpital  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
widows  of  poor  clergymen.  There  are  three  other 
churches  befides  the  cathedral,  which  is  without  the 
liberty  of  the  city,  and  a  greater  number  of  board¬ 
ing  fchools,  especially  for  young  ladies,  than  in  any 
Other  town  in  England.  Here  is  a  manufadure  of 
druggets,  flannels,  bondace,  and  thofe  cloths  called 
Salijbury  whites;  in  coniideration  of  which,  and  its  fairs, 
rnaiAets,  affiles,  board ing-fchools,  and  clergy,  the  city 
may  be  juftly  laid  to  be  in  a  flourifhing  condition.  It 
was  incorporated  by  Henry  XII.  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  high-fteward,  recorder,  deputy-recorder,  24 
aldeimen,  and  30  affiftants  or  common-council  men. 
The  number  of  fouls  is  about  1 0,000.  A  new  coun¬ 
cil  chamber  is  juft  now  (June  1794)  building  here  with 

Pr°Pf  .C,OUrtS  °f  P!aice>  by  the  earl  Radnor ;  to 
which  Mr  Hufley  is  alfo  a  great  benefador.  That 
quarter  called  the  clofe,  where  the  canons  and  preben- 
danes  hve,  is  like  a  fine  city  of  itfelf.  Here  is  an  af- 
fenibly  for  the  ladies  every  Tuefday,  and  coaches  fet 
out  from  hence  to  London  every  day.  In  this  town 
4ire  feveral  charity-fchools ;  the  expeuc.e  of  one  of  them 
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is  entirely  defrayed  by  the  bifhop.'  The  city  <nv£«  SahV 
title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Cecil. 

Salisbury  Plain,  the  extenfive  downs  in  Wiltfiiire, 
wdiich  are  thus  denominated,  form  in  furnmer  one  of"  r 
the  moft  delightful  parts  of  Great  Britain  for  extent 
and  beauty.  It  extends  28  miles  weft  of  Weymomh, 
arid  2 5  eaft  to  W  incliefter  ;  and  in  fome  places  is  near 
40  miles  in  breadth.  That  part  about  Salifbury  is  a 
chalky  down,  and  is  famous  for  feeding  numerous  flocks 
of  fheep.  Confiderable  portions  of  this  trad  are  now 
cnclofing,  the  advantages  of  which  are  fo  great,  that 
we  hope  the  whole  will  undergo  fo  beneficial  an  al¬ 
teration. 

SALIVA,  is  that  fluid  by  which  the  month  and 
tongue  are  continually  moiflened  in  their  natural  ftate ; 
and  is  fupplied  by  glands  which  form  it,  that  are  called 
/olivary  glands.  This  humour  is  thin  and  pellucid,  in¬ 
capable  of  being  concreted  by  the  fire,  alnioft  without 
tafte  and  fmell.  By  chewing,  it  is  expreffed  from  the 
glands  which  feparate  it  from  the  blood,  and  is  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  with  our  food,  the  digeflion  of  which  it 
greatly  promotes.  In  hungry  perfons  it  is  acrid,  and 
copionfly  difcliarged ;  and  111  thofe  who  haVe  fafted  long 
it  is  highly  acrid,  penetrating,  and  refoRent.  A  too 
copious  evacuation  of  it  produces  thirfl,  lofs  of  appetite, 
bad  d.geftion,  and  an  atrophy. 

SALIVATION,  in  medicine,  a  promoting  of  the 
flux  of  faliva,  by  means  of  medicines,  moftly  "by  mer¬ 
cury.  The  chief  ufe  of  falivation  is  111  diieafes  belong* 
ing  to  the  glands  and  membrana  adipofa,  and  prineb 
pally  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe ;  though  it  is 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  epidemic  difeafes,  cutaneous  di* 
feafes,  See.  whofe  crifes  tend  that  way. 

..  SAL  IX,  the  willqw,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
diandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clai's  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  50th  order, 
Amentacea .  The  amentum  of  the  male  is  lealy  ;  there 
is  no  corolla ;  but  a  nectariferous  glandule  at  the  bafe 
of  the  flower.  The  female  amentum  is  fcaly  ;  there  is 
no  corolla ;  the  ftyle  bifid  ;  the  capfule  unilocular  and 
bivalved ;  the  feeds  pappous.  The  willow  trees  have 
been  frequently  the  theme  of  poetical  defeription,  both  - 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  In  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
in  Ovid,  we  have  many  exqiiifite  allufidns  to  them  and 
their  feveral  properties ;  and  for  a  melancholy  lover  or 
a  contemplative  poet,  imagination  cannot  paint  a  fit> 
ter  retreat  than  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  and  the 
(hade  of  a  drooping  willow.  There  are  3 1  fpeeies  ;  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  are,  1.  The  caprea,  or  com¬ 
mon  fallow- tree,  grows  to  but  a  moderate  height,  ho- 
ving  fmooth,  dark-green,  brittle  branches;  oval,  waved, 
rough  leaves,  indented  at  top,  and  woolly  underneath 
It  grows  abundantly  in  this  country,  but  more  frequent¬ 
ly  in  dry  than,  moift  fituations  :  it  is  of  a  brittle  nature, 
fo  is  unfit  for  the  bafket-makers;  but  will  ferve  for  poles, 
flakes,  and  to  lop  for  fire- wood ;  and  its  timber  is  good 
for  many  purpoies.  2.  The  alba,  white,  or  filver-leaved 
willow,  grows,  to  a  great  height  and  confiderable  bulk, 
having  fmooth  pale-green  (hoots ;  long,  fpear-ftiaped, 
acuminated,  fawed,  filvery-white  leaves,  being  downy 
on  both  fides,  with  glands  below  the  ferratures.  This 
is  the  common  white  willow,  which  grows  abundantly 
about  towns  and  villages,  and  by  the  (ides  of  rivers  and. 
brooks,  &c.  3.  The  viteliina,  yellow  or  golden  willow, 

grows 
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,  grows  but'to  a  moderate  height ;  having  yellow,  very 
.  pliant,  (hoots  ;  oval,  acute,  ferrated,  very  fmooth  leaves, 
—  with  the  ft  natures  cartilaginous,  and  with  callous 
pun&ures  on  the  footftalks.  4.  The  purpurea,  purple, 
or  red  willow,  grows  to  a  large  height,  having  long, 
reddifh,  very  pliable  (hoots,  and  long  1  pear- fli aped,  fer- 
rated,  fmooth  leaves,  the  lower  ones  being  oppolite.  5. 
The  viminalis,  or  oiier-willow,  grows  but  a  moderate 
height,  having  {lender  rod-like  branches ;  very  long, 
pliant,  greenilh  (hoots;  and  veiy  long,  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  acute,  alraoft  entire  leaves,  hoary,  and  lilky 
underneath.  6.  'Hie  pentandria,  pen  tan  drous,  broad¬ 
leaved,  fwect-fcented  willow,  grows  to  fome  confidera- 
ble  ftature,  having  brownifn-green  branches  ;  oblong, 
broad,  ferrated,  fmooth,  fwcet-feented  leaves,  Alining 
above ;  and  pentandrous  flowers.  7.  The  triandria, 
or  triandrous  willow,  grows  to  a  large  ftature,  having 
numerous,  erect,  greyiih-green  branches,  and  pliant 
ilioots;  oblong,  acute-pointed,  ferrated  fmooth,  fhining- 
green  leaves,  eared  at  the  bafe  ;  and  triandrous  flowers. 
8.  The  fragilis,  fragile  or  crack-willow,  rifes  to  a  mid¬ 
dling  ftature,  with  brownifh,  very  fragile,  or  brittle 
branches,  long,  oval  lanceolate,  fawed,  fmooth  leaves 
of  a  fnining-green  on  both  fides,  having  dentated 
glandular  foot-ftalks.  This  fort  in  particular  being 
exceedingly  fragile,  fo  that  it  ealily  cracks  and  breaks, 
is  unfit  for  culture  in  oiler-grounds.  9.  1  he  Babylo- 
iiica,  Babylonian  pendulous  falix,  commonly  called 
<z ueeping  willow  y  grows  to  a  largifh  fize,  having  nume¬ 
rous,  long,  (lender,  pendulous  branches,  hanging  down 
loofely  all  round  in  a  curious  manner,  and  long,  narrow, 
fpear  fliaped,  ferrated,  fmooth  leaves.  This  curious  wil¬ 
low  is  a  native  of  the  eaft,  and  is  retained  in  our  hardy 
plantations  for  ornament,  and  exhibits  a  moil  agreeable 
variety;  particularly  when  difpofed  fmgly  by  the  verges 
of  any  piece  of  water,  or  in  fpacious  openings  of  grafs- 
ground. 

All  the  fpecies  of  falix  are  of  the  tree  kind,  very 
hardy,  remarkably  fail  growers,  and  feveral  of  them 
attaining  a  conliderable  ftature  when  permitted  to  run 
tip  to  ftandards.  They  are  moftly  of  the  aquatic  tribe, 
being  generally  the  moft  abundant  and  of  mofl  profpe- 
rous  growth  in  watery  iituations  :  they  however  will 
grow  freely  almoft  anywhere,  in  any  common  foil  and 
txpofure  ;  but  grow  eonfiderably  the  fafteft  and  ftrong- 
eft  in  low  moift  land,  particularly  in  marfhy  fituations, 
by  the  verges  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  other  waters  ; 
likewife  along  the.  fides  of  watery  ditches,  Sec.  winch 
places  often  lying  watte,  may  be  employed  to  good 
advantage,  in  plantations  of  willow's,  for  different 
purpofes. 

SALLEE,  an  ancient  and 
Africa  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
veral  ports.  The  hsibour  of  Sallee  is  one  of  the  be  ft 
in  the  country  ;  and  yet,  on  account  of  a  bar  that  lies 
acrofs  it,,  (hips  of  the  final! eft  draught  are  forced  to  un¬ 
load  and  take  out  their  guns  before  they  can  get  into  it. 
There  are  docks  to  build  fhips ;  but  they  are  hardly 
ever  ufed,  for  want  of  fie  ill  and  materials.  It  is  a  large 
place,  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Towns,  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Guero.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  its  rovers  or 
pirates,  which  make  prizes  of  all  Clmftian  fhips  that 
come  in  their  way,  except  there  is  a  treaty  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  town  of  Sallee  in  its  prefent  ftate,  though 
large,  presents  nothing  worthy  the  obfervat:on  of  the 


conliderable  town  of 
with  a  harbour  and  fe- 
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traveller  except  a  battery  of  24  pieces  of  cannon  front¬ 
ing  the  iea,  and  a  redoubt  at  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  penetrates 
feveral  miles  into  the  interior  country.  W.  Long,  6. 
30.  N.  Lat.  34.  o. 

SALLET,  or  Sallad,  a  difh  of  eatable  herbs,  or¬ 
dinarily  accompanying  roaft  meat ;  compofed  chiefly  of 
crude,  frtfh  herbage,  feafoned  with  fait,  oil,  and  vine¬ 
gar. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  fa! at  a  ;  of 
fah  “  fait others  from  falcedo;  Du-Cange  from  falgama, 
which  is  ufed  in  Aufonius  and  Columella  in  the  fame 
fenfe. 

Some  add  muflard,  hard  eggs,  and  fugar ;  others, 
pepper,  and  other  fpices,  with  orange-peel,  faffVon,  &c. 

The  principal  fallct-herbs,  and  thofe  which  ordinarily 
make  the  bails  of  our  Englifh  fallets,  are  lettuce,  ce¬ 
lery,  endiv.e,  credos,  radilh,  and  rape ;  along  with 
which,  by  way  of  furniture,  or  additional,  are  ufed 
purflane,  fpinach,  forrel,  tarragon,  burnet,  corn-falkt, 
and  chervil. 

'I  he  gardeners  call  fome  plants  fmall  herbs  in  fallets  ; 
thefe  fhould  always  be  cut  while  in  the  feed-leaf:  as 
crefles,  muflard,  radifh,  tuinep,  fpinach,  and  lettuce; 
all  which  are  railed  from  feeds  Town  in  drills,  or  lines, 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  March,  un¬ 
der  glaffes  or  frames;  and  thence  to  the  middle  of  May, 
upon  natural  beds,  warmly  expofed  ;  and  during  the 
fummer  heats  in  more  fhad'y  places  ;  and  afterwards  in 
September,  as  in  March,  &c.  ;  and  laftly,  in  the  rigour 
of  the  winter,  in  hot-beds.  If  they  chance  to  be  frozen 
in  very  frofty  weather,  putting  them  in  fpring-water 
two  hours  before  they  be  ufed  recovers  them. 

SALLO  (Denis  de),  a  French  writer,,  famous  for 
being  tli«  projector  of  literary  journals,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1626.  He  fludied  the  law,  and  was  admitted 
a  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1652.  It 
was  in  1664  he  fehemed  the  plan  of  the  Journal  des 
Sgavam  ;  and  the  year  following  began  to  publiih  it 
under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Heronville,  which  was  that 
of  his  valet  de  ehambre.  But  he  played  the  critic  fo 
feverely,  that  authors,  furprifed  at  the  novelty  of  fuch 
attacks,  retorted  fo  powerfully,  that  M.  de  Sallo,  un¬ 
able  to  weather  the  florin,  after  lie  had  publifhed  his 
third  Journal,  declined  the  undertaking,  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  abbe  Gallois  ;  who,  without  prefuming  to 
criticife,  contented  himfelf  merely  with  giving  titles, 
and  making  extra&s.  Such  was  the  origin  of  literary 
journals,  which  afterwards  fprang  up  in  other  countries 
under  different  titles ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  them,  under 
judicious  management,  is  a  clear  proof  of  their  utility. 
M.  dc  Sallo  died  in  1669. 

SALLUST1US  (Caiiis  Crifpus),  a  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Amiternum,  a  city  of  Italy, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  669,  and  before  Chrift  85.  His 
education  was  liberal,  and  he  made  the  belt  uie  of  it. 
His  Roman  Hiftory  in  fix  books,  from  the  death  of 
Sylla  to  the  confpiracyof  Catiline,  the  great  work  from 
which  he  chiefly  derived  his  glory  among  the  antients, 
is  unfoitunately  loft  excepting  a  few  fragments;  but. 
his  two  detached  pieces  of  Hiftory  which  happily  re¬ 
main  entire,  are  fufficicnt  to  juftify  the  great  enco¬ 
miums  lie  has  received  as  a  writer. — He  has  had  the 
Angular  honour  to  be  twice  tranflated  by  a  royal 
hand :  firil  by  our  Elizabeth,  according  to  Camden-j 
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Salhiftms  and  fecondly,  by  the  prefent  Infant  of  Spain,  whofe 
Salmifius  ver^10n  ^ris  riegant  hifiorian,  lately  printed  in  £b- 
m_T— _ _  ‘  lio,  is  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  books  that  any  coun¬ 

try  has  produced  fince  the  invention  of  printing.  No 
man  has  inveighed  more  lharply  againlt  the  vices  of 
his  age  than  this  hifiorian ;  yet  no  man  had  lefs  pre- 
ten  fions  to  virtue  than  he.  His  youth  was  fpent  in  a 
molt  lewd  and  profligate  manner ;  and  his  patrimony 
almoft  fquandered  away  when  he  had  fcarcely  taken 
poffefiion  of  it.  Marcus  Varro,  a  writer  of  undoubted 
credit,  relates,  in  a  fragment  preferved  by  Aldus  Gel- 
lius,  that  Sallull  was  actually  caught  in  bed  with  Fau- 
fta  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  by  Milo  her'  hufband  ;  who 
fcourged  him  very  feverely,  and  did  not  fuffer  him  to 
depart  till  he  had  redeemed  his  liberty  with  a  confider- 
able  fum.  A.  U.  C.  694,  he  was  made  quellor,  and 
in  702  tribune  of  the  people  ;  in  neither  of  which  places 
is  he  allowed  to  have  acquitted  himfelf  at  all  to  his  ho¬ 
nour.  By  virtue  of  his  queltorlhlp,  he  obtained  an  ad- 
miflion  into  the  fenate  ;  but  was  expelled  thence  by -the 
cenfors  in  704,  on  account  of  his  immoral  and  debauch¬ 
ed  way  of  life.  I11  the  year  705  Caefar  reftored  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  fenator;  and  to  introduce  him  into  the 
houfe  with  a  better  grace,  made  him  quedor  a  fecond 
time.  In  the  adminiftration  of  this  office  he  behaved 
himfelf  very  fcandaloufly  ;  expofed  every  thing  to  fale 
•that  he  could  And  a  purchafer  for ;  and  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  the  author  of  the  inventive,  thought  nothing  wrong 
which  he  had  a  mind  to  do  :  Nihil  non  venale  habmrity 
cujus  aliquis  emptor  fuit ,  nihil  non  equum  et  verum  duxit, 
quod  ipfi  facere  collibu'ijfet J  In  the  year  707,  when  the 
African  war  was  at  an  end,  he  was  made  praetor  for 
his  fervices  to  Caefar,  and  fent  to  Numidia.  Here  he 
a£led  the  fame  part  as  Verres  had  done  in  Sicily  ;  out- 
rageoufly  plundered  the  province ;  and  returned  with 
fuch  immenfe  riches  to  Rome,  that  he  purcliafed  a 
moll  magnificent  building  upon  mount  Quirinal,  with 
thofe  gardens  which  to  this  day  retain  the  name  of 
Sallujlian  gardens ,  befrdes  his  country  houfe  at  Tivoli. 
How  he  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  we  have 
no  account  from  ancient  writers.  Eufebius  tells  us, 
that  he  married  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero; 
and  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  50,  in  the  year  710, 
which  -was  about  four  years  before  the  battle  of  A£ti- 
>um.  Of  the  many  things’  which  he  wrote,  befide  his 
Hiilories  of  the  Catilinarian  and  Jugnrthine  wars,  we 
have  fome  orations  or  fpeeches,  printed  with  his  frag¬ 
ments. 

SALLY-ports,  in  fortification,  or  Pojlern-Gatesy 
as  they  are  fometimes  called,  are  thofe  under-ground 
paffages  which  lead  from  the  inner  works  to  the  out¬ 
ward  ones  ;  fuch  as  from  the  higher  flank  to  the  lower, 
or  to  the  tenailles,  or  the  communication  from  the 
middle  of  the  curtain  to  the  ravelin.  When  they  are 
made  for  men  to  go  through  only,  they  are  made  with 
Reps  at  the  entrance  and  going  out.  They  are  about 
6  feet  wide  and  8  i  feet  high.  There  is  alfo  a  gutter 
•or  Ihorc  made  under  the  fally-poi  ts,  which  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  curtains,  for  the  water  which  runs  down 
the  ftreets  to  pafs  into  the  ditch  ;  but  this  can  only  be 
done  when  they  are  wet  ditches.  When  fally-ports 
ferve  to  carry  guns  through  them  for  the  out-works, 
inftead  of  making  them  with  fteps,  they  mull  have  a 
gradual  Hope,  and  be  8  feet  wide. 

SALMASIUS  (Claudius),  a  French  writer  of  un- 
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common  abilities  and  immenfe  erudition,  defeended  Salmafiu?, 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  or  near  Sah$0e 
Semuv  in  1596.  His  mother,  who  was  a  Proteftant, 
infufed  her  notions  of  religion  into  him,  and  he  at 
length  converted  his  father:  he  fettled  at  Leyden  ;  and 
in  1650  paid  a  vifit  to  Chriilina  queen  of  Sweden,  who 
is  reported  to  have  fhown  him  extraordinary  marks  of 
regard.  Upon  the  violent  death  of  Charles.  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  royal  family,  then  in 
exile,  to  write  a  defence  of  that  king ;  which  was  an- 
fwered  by  our  famous  Milton  in  1651,  hi  a  work  in- 
titled  Dtfenjio  pro  Populo  Anglkano  contra  Claudii  Sal- 
nwfii  ’Defer, 1  fiction  Regiam.  This  book  was  read  over 
all  Europe  ;  and  conveyed  fuch  a  proof  of  the  writer's 
abilities,  that  he  was  refpe&ed  even  by  thofe  who  ha¬ 
ted  his  principles.  Salmalius  died  in  1653  5  an(*  fome 
did  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that,  Milton  killed  him  by  the 
acutenefs  of  his  reply.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  of 
various  kinds  ;  but  the  greateft  monuments  of  his  learn¬ 
ing  are,  his  Not  a  in  Hijlori a  Augufla  Scriptores,  and  his 
Pxcrcitationes  P lint  ana  in  Solznurn. 

SALMO,  the  Salmon  ;  a  genus  of  the  order  of 
abdominales.  Hie  head  is  fmooth,  and  furnifhed  with 
teeth  and  a, tongue  ;  the  rays  of  the  gills  are  from  four 
to  ten  ;  the  back-fin  is  fat  behind ;  and  the  belly-fins 
have  many  rays.  There  are  29  fpecies  ;  of  which  the 
mod  remarkable  are, 

i.  The  falar,  or  common  falmon,  is  a  northern  fifh, 
being  unknown  in  the  Mediterranean  fea  and  other 
warm  climates :  it  is  found  in  France  in  fome  of  the 
rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  ocean,  and  north 
as  far  a3  Greenland  ;  they  are  alfo  Very  common  in 
Newfoundland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Salmons  are  taken  in  the  rivers  of  Kamtfchatka ; 
but  whether  they  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  kind,  is  not  very  certain.  They  are  in  feveral 
countries  a  great  article  of  commerce,  being  cured 
different  ways,  by  faking,  pickling,  and  drying  :  there 
are  ftationary  fiflieries  in  Iceland,  Norway,  and  the  Bal¬ 
tic  ;  but  we  believe  nowhere  greater  than  thofe  at  Cob 
raine  in  Ireland ;  and  in  Great  Britain  at  Berwick,  and 
in  fome  of  the  rivers  of  Scotland.  In  the  Hiftory  of 
Cumberland,  we  are  told  that  “  they  depofit  their 
fpawn  even  on  the  upper  fide  of  Pooley- bridge,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  the  dream  of  Eamont.  At  thofe  times  it  is 
not  an  eafy  matter  to  drive  them  away  by  throwing 
dones  at  them.  They  will  take  a  bait  of  roe,  or  fmall 
fifh,  while  upon  the  rudd,  or  laying  their  fpawn.  We 
have  never  heard  of  a  falmon  or  falmon  fmelt  being  feen 
in  the  lake.  They  go  up  the  river  Derwent  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  through  the  lake  of  Baffenthwaite,  up  the  ri¬ 
ver  which  runs  through  Keiwick  into  the  vale  of  St 
John,  where  they  depofit  their  fpawn  in  the*  fmall 
dreams  and  feeders  of  the  lake.  The  young  falmon 
are  called  falmon  Jmelts ,  and  go  down  to  the  fea  with 
the  firll  floods  in  -May.” 

The  falmon  was  known  to  the  Romans,  but  not  to 
the  Greeks.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  fifh  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Aquitaine  :  Aufonius  enumerates  it  among 
thofe  of  the  Mofel.  The  falmon  is  a  fifh  that  lives 
both  in  the  fait  and  frefh  waters  ;  quitting  the  fea  at 
certain  feafons  for  the  fake  of  depofiting  its  fpawn,  in 
fecurity,  in  the  gravelly  beds  of  rivers  remote  from  their 
mouths.  There  are  fcarce  any  difficulties  but  what 
they  will  overcome,  in  order  to  arrive  at  places  fit  fojr 
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their  purpofe  :  they  will  afcend  rivers  hundreds  oF  miles, 
force  themfelves  againft  the  molt  rapid  itreams,  and 
fpring  with  amazing  agility  over  catara&s  of  feveral 
feet  in  height.  Salmon  are  frequently  taken  in  the 
Rhine  as  high  up  as  Bafil ;  they  gain  the  fources  of  the 
Lapland  rivers  in  fpite  of  their  torrent-like  currents, 
and  furpafs  the  perpendicular  falls  of  Leixflip,  Ken- 
nerth,  and  Pont  Aberglaftyn.  It  may  here  be  proper 
to  con  radift  the  vulg'ar  error,  of  their  taking  their  tail 
>n  their  mouth  when  they  attempt  to  leap  ;  fuch  as  Mr 
Pennant  fuw,  fprung  up  quite  ilraiglit,  and  with  a  ftrong 
tremulous  motion. 

The  falmon  is  a  fifh  fo  generally  known,  that  a  very 
Brief  defeription  will  ferve.  The  larged  we  ever  heard 
©f  weighed  74  pounds.  The  colour  of  the  back  and 
fides  are  grey,  fometimes  fpotted  with  black,  fome- 
times  plain  :  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  fubjedl  to  the 
fame  variety  ;  the  belly  filvery  ;  the  nofe  {harp-pointed  ; 
the  end  of  the  under  jaw  in  the  males  often  turns  up 
in  the  form  of  a  hook ;  fometimes  this  curvature  is  very 
confiderable  :  it  is  faid  that  they  lofe  this  hook  when 
they  return  to  the  fea.  The  teeth  are  lodged  in  the 
jaws  and  on  the  tongue,  and  are  (lender,  but  very 
(harp  ;  the  tail  is  a  little  forked. 

2.  The  trutta,  or  fea-trout,  migrates  like  the  true 
falmon  up  feveral  of  our  rivers  ;  fpawns,  and  returns  to 
the  fea.  That  deferibed  by  Mr  Pennant  was  taken  in 
the  Tweed  below  Berwick,  June  1769.  The  fhape 
was  more  thick  than  the  common  trout  ;  the  weight 
three  pounds  two  ounces.  The  irides  filver  ;  the 
head  thick,  fmooth,  and  dufky,  with  a  glofs  of  blue 
and  green  5  the  back  of  the  fame  colour,  which  grows 
fainter  towards  the  fide-line.  The  back  is  plain,  but 
the  Tides,  as  far  as  the  lateral  line,  are  marked  with  large 
diftinft  irregularly-fhaped  fpots  ©f  black  :  the  lateral 
line  ftraight ;  the  Tides  beneath  the  line,,  and  the  belly, 
are  white.  Tail  broad,  and  even  at  the  end.  The 
dorfal  fin  had  12  rays  ;  the  peftoral  14  ;  the  ventral  9; 
the  anal  to.  The  flefh  when  boiled  is  of  a  pale  red, 
but  well- flavoured. 

3.  The  fario,  or  trout;  the  colours  of  which  vary 
greatly  in  different  waters,  and  in  different  feafons. 
Trouts  differ  alfo  in  fize.  One  taken  in  Llynallet, 
Denbighfhire,  which  is  famous  for  an  excellent  kind, 
meafured  1 7  inches,  its  depth  three  and  three  quarters, 
its  weight  one  pound  ten  ounces ;  the  head  thick  ;  the 
nofe  rather  fnarp ;  the  upper  jaw  a  little  longer  than 
the  lower ;  both  jaws,  as  well  as  the  head,  were  of 
a  pale  brown,  blotched  with  black  ;  the  teeth  fharp 
and  ftrong,  difpofed  in  the  jaws,  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  tongue.  The  back  was  dufley ;  the  fides  tinged 
with  a  purplifli  bloom,  marked  with  deep  purple  fpots, 
mixed  with  black  above  and  below  the  fide-line,  which 
was  ftraight;  the  belly  white.  The  firft  dorfal  fin 
was  fpotted ;  the  fpurious  fin  brown,  tipped  with 
red  ;  the  peroral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins,  of  a  pale 
brown  ;  the  edges  of  the  anal  fin  white ;  the  tail 
very  little  forked  when  extended. — The  ftomachs  of 
the  common  trouts  are  uncommonly  thick  and  muf- 
cular.  They  feed  on  the  ftiell-fifh  of  kkes  and  ri¬ 
vers,  as  well  as  on  fmall  fifh.  They  likewife  take 
into  their  ftomachs  gravel  or  fmall  {tones,  to  affift 
In  comminuting  the  teftaceous  parts  of  their  food. 
The  trouts  of  certain  lakes  in  Ireland,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  the  province  of  Galway  and  fome  others,  are  re* 
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markable  for  the  great  thicknefs  of  their  ftomaens, 
which,  from  fome  flight  refemblance  to  the  organs  of 
digeftion  in  birds,  have  been  called  gizzards  ;  the  Iriih 
name  the  fpecies  that  has  them  gillaroo  trouts,  Phefe 
ftomachs  are  fometimes  ferved  up  to  table  under  the 
former  appellation.  Trouts  are  moft  voracious  filh, 
and  afford  excellent  diverfion  to  the  angler.  Thepaffion 
for  the  fport  of  angling  is  fo  great  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London,  that  the  liberty  of  fifhing  in  Tome  of 
the  ftreams  in  the  adjacent  counties  is  purchafed  at 
the  rate  of  iol.  per  annum,  Thefe  fifh  fhift  their 
quarters  to  fpawn  ;  and,  like  falmon,  make  up  towards 
the  heads  of  rivers  to  depofit  their  roes.  The  under 
jaw  of  the  trout  is  fubjedft,  at  certain  times,  to  the  fame 
curvature  as  that  of  the  falmon. 

* <  It  is  caught  (fay  the  editors  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Cumberland)  in  very  great  plenty  at  all  feafons  of  the 
year  ;  one  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half  is  an  ufual  fize* 
though  fome  are  caught  of  41b.  weight.  Five  or  fix 
ounces  is  a  common  weight  ;  the  largeft  are  commonly 
the  bell  for  the  table,  when  they  cut  of  a  deep  falmon 
colour.  In  the  winter  months  great  quantities  are  pot¬ 
ted  along  with  the  charre,  and  lent  to  London,  &c.-— 
The  angler,  on  a  favourable  day,  here  enjoys  his  diver¬ 
fion  in  higher  perfe&ion  than  in  moft  places.  A  trout 
occafionaily  ftrays  out  of  the  Eamont  into  the  lake, 
and  vice  verfa,  out  of  the  lake  into  the  river.  They 
are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  their  fpots  ;  and  it  is  obfer- 
ved,  that  a  filh  taken  from  its  ufual  place  is  not  in  fo 
good  a  condition  as  one  of  equal  length  taken  on  its 
own  ground  ;  hence  it  is  probable,  that  they  do  not 
emigrate,  except  when  difeafed  or  fpawning.  Geld  fifh 
(thofe  without  fpawn)  are  the  firmed:  and  beft.  They 
have  been  taken  out  of  a  folid, piece  of  ice,  in  which 
they  were  frozen,  as  it  were  in  a  cafe,  perfe&ly  unin¬ 
jured,  after  an  imprifonment  of  feveral  hours.’’ 

4.  The  fpecies,  called  from  its  colour  the  white  * 
migrates  out  of  the  fea  into  the  river  Elk  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  from  July  to  September.  When  dreffed,  their 
fiefli  is  red,  and  moft  delicious  eating.  They  have,  on ' 
their  firft  appearance  from  the  fait  water,  the  lernaa 
falmonea ,  or  falmon  loufe,  adhering  to  them.  They 
have  both  milt  and  fpawn  y  but  no  fry  has  as  yet  been 
ob ferved.  This  is  the  filh  called  by  the  Scots  phinocs . 
They  never  exceed  a  foot,  in  length.  The  upper  jaw 
is  a  little  longer  than  the  lower  ;  in  the  firft  are  two 
rows  of  teeth,  in  the  laft  one :  on  the  tongue  are  fix 
teeth.  The  back  is  ftraight :  the  whole  body  of  an 
elegant  form  :  the  lateral  line  is  ftraight  ;  colour,  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  top  of  the  back,  dufky  and  filvery 
intermixed;  beneath  the  line,  of  an  exquifite  whitenefsj 
firft  dorfal  fin  fpotted  with  black :  tail  black,  and  much 
forked. 

5.  The  famlet  is  the  leaft  of  the  trout  kind  ;  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  Wye,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Severn, 
and  the  rivers  that  run  into  it,  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  Wales.  It  is  by  feveral  imagined  to  be 
the  fry  of  the  falmon  ;  but  Mr  Pennant  diffents  from 
that  opinion.  See  his  Brit .  Z10L  III.  303. 

This  fpecies  has  a  general  refemblance  to  the  trout, 
therefore  muft  be  deferibed  comparatively.  ifi9  The 
head  is  proportionably  narrower,  and  the  mouth  lefs  than 
that  of  the  trout,  idly ,  Their  body  is  deeper.  $dfy9 
They  feldom  exceed  fix  or  feven  inches  in  length  ;  at 
moft,  eight  and  a  half.  4 thly,  The  pe&oral  fins  have 

generally 
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^  generally  but  one  large  black  fpot,  though  fometimes 
a  fingle  fmall  one  attends  It  ;  whereas  the  pe&oral  fins 
of  the  trout  arc  more  numeroufly  marked.  $thly9  The 
fpurious  or  fat  fin  on  the  hack  is  never  tipped  with  red; 
nor  is  the  edge  of  the  anal  fin  white.  6lb!y,  The  fpots 
cn  fhe  body  are  fewer,  and  not  fo  bright :  it  is  alfo 
marked  from  the  back  to  the  {ides  with  fix  or  feven 
large  bluifh  bars  ;  but  this  is  not  a  certain  char^dfter, 
as  the  fame  is  fometimes  Found  in  young  trouts,  7 lhfy> 
The  tail  of  the  famlet  is  much  more  forked  than  that 
of  the  trout.  Thefe  fifn  are  very  frequent  in  the  rivers 
of  Scotland,  where  they  are  called  pars*  They  are  alfo 
common  in  the*  Wye,  where  they  are  known  by  the 
name  of  flirtings,  or  lafprings . 

6.  I  he  alpinus,  or  red  charr  (umbla  minor,  or 
cafe^  charr  of  Pennant),  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  lakes 
ot  tne  north,  and  of  thofe  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Europe.  It  affefls  clear  and  pure  waters,  and  is  very 
rarely  known  to  wander  into  running  ftreams,  except 
into  fucli  whofe  bottom  is  fimilar  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  lake.  It  is  found  in  vail  abundance  in  the  cold 
lakes  on  the  fummits  of  the  Lapland  Alps,  and  is 
aimoft  the  only  fifh  that  is  met  with  in  any  plenty  in 
thofe  regions  ;  where  it  would  be  wonderful  how  they 
fubfifted,  had  not  Providence  fupplied  them  with  in¬ 
numerable  larvse  of  the  gnat  kind:  thefe  are  food  to  the 
fifh,  who  in  their  turn  arc  a  fupport  to  the  migratory 
Laplanders,  in  their  fu miner- voyages  to  the  diftant 
lake. .  In  fuch  excurfions  thofe  vacant  people  find  a 
luxurious  and  ready  repaft  in  thefe  fifh,  which  they 
drefs  and  eat  without  the  addition  of  fauces  ;  for  exer- 
cife  and  temperance  render  ufelefs  the  inventions  of  epi- 
curifm.  There  are  but  few  lakes  in  our  ifland  that 
produce  this  fifn  ;  and  even  thofe  not  in  any  abun¬ 
dance.  It  is  found  in  Ullfwater  and  Windermere  in 
Weflmoieland  ;  in  Llyn  Quellyn,  near  the  foot  of 
Snowdon  ;  and,  before  the  difeovery  of  the  copper- 
mines,  in  thofe  of  Llynberris  ;  but  the  mineral  ftreams 
have  entirely  deftroyed  the  fifh  in  the  lafl  lakes.  In 
Scotland  it  is  found  in  Loch  Inch,  and  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  lakes,  and  is  faid  to  go  into  the  Spey  to 
fpawn. 

“  The  largeft  and  moll  beautiful  we  ever  received 
(fays  Mr  Pennant)  were  taken  in  \Vindermere,  and 
were  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Farifli  of  Carlifle, 
with  an  account  of  their  natural  hiftory.  He  fent  five 
fpecimens  ;  two  under  the  name  of  tlie  cafe  charr ,  male 
and  female  ;  another  he  called  the  geld  charr ,  i.  e.  a  charr 
which  had  not  fpavvncd  the  preceding  feafon,  and  on 
that  account  is  reckoned  to  be  in  the  greateft  perfedlion. 

1  he  two  others  were  inferibed,  the  red  charr ,  the  fiver 
or  gild  charr,  the  car p\a  lacus  benaci,  11  a  u  Syn.  Pifc.  66. 
which  lafl  arc  in  Weftmoreland  diftinguifhed  by  the  epi¬ 
thet  redy  by  reafon  of  the  flefh  affuming  a  higher  colour 
than  the  other  when  dreffed. 

“  The  umbla  minor,  or  cafe  charr,  fpawns  about 
Michaelmas,  and  chiefly  in  the  river  Brathy,  which 
uniting  with  another  called  the  Roavthay ,  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  above  the  lake,  they  both  fall  into  it  to¬ 
gether.  The  Brathy  has  a  black  rocky  bottom  ;  the 
bottom  of  the  Rowthay  is  a  bright  fand,  and  into  this 
the  charr  are  never  obferved  to  enter.  Some  of  them, 
however, .  fpawn  in  the  lake ;  but  always  in  fucli  parts 
of  it  which  are  flony,  and  refemble  the  channel  of  the 

firathjr.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  higheft  per- 
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fedlion  about  May,  and  continue  fo  all  the  fummer %  Salmo. 

yet  are  rarely  caught  after  April.  When  they  are - 

fpawn ing  in  the  river  they  will  take  a  bait,  but  at  no 
other  time;  being  commonly  taken,  as  well  as  the  other 
fpecies,  in  what  they  call  breajl-nfls  y  which  are  in  length 
about  24  fathoms,  and  about  five  where  broadeit. — 

The  feafon  which  the  other  fpecies  fpawn  in  is  from 
the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  March.  They* 
are  never  known  to  afeend  the  rivers,  but  always  in 
thofe  parts  of  the  lake  which  are  fpringy,  where  the 
bottom  is  fmooth  and  fandy,  and  the  water  warmefl. 

The  fifhermen  judge  of  this  warmth,  by  obferving  that 
the  water  feldora  freezes  in  the  places  where  they  fpawn 
except  in  intenfe  frolls,  and  then  the  ice  is  thinner 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  lake.  They  are  taken  in 
greateft  plenty  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  ,end 
of  November  ;  at  other  times  they  are  hardly  to  be  met 
with.  This  fpecies  is  much  more  efteemed  for  the 
table  than  the  other,  and  is  very  delicate  when  potted. 

The  length  of  the  red  charr  to  the  divifion  in  its  tail 
was  1 2  inches  ;  its  bigg  eft  circumference  almoft  7.  The 
firft  dorfal  fin  was  five  inches  and  three  quarters  from 
the  tip  of  its  nofe,  and  confifted  of  12  branched  rays, 
the  firft  of  which  was  fhort,  the  fifth  the  longeft  ;  the 
fat  fin  was  very  fmall.  Each  of  the  five  fifh  had  double 
noftrils,  and  fmall  teeth  in  the  jaws,  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  on  the  tongue. — The  jaws  of  the  cafe-charr  are 
perfectly  even  ;  on  the  contrary,  thofe  of  the  red-charr 
were  unequal,  the  upper  jaw  being  the  broadefl,  and 
the  teeth  hung  over  the  lower,  as  might  be  perceived 
on  pafiing  the  finger  over  them. — The  geld  or  bar¬ 
ren  charr  was  rather  more  fiender  than  the  others,  as 
being  without  fpawn.'  The  back  was  of  a  glofly  dufky 
blue  ;  the  fides  filvery,  mixed  with  blue,  {potted  with 
pale  red  ;  the  fides  of  the  belly  were  of  a  pale  red,  the 
bottom  white.  The  tails  of  each  bifurcated.” 

7.  The  thymallus,  or  grayling,  haunts  clear  and  ra¬ 
pid  ftreams,  and  particularly  thofe  that  flow  through 
mountainous  countries,  It  is  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Derbyfbire;  in  fome  of  thofe  of  the  north  ;  in  the  Tame 
near  Ludlow  ;  in  the  Lug,  and  other  ftreams  near  Leo- 
minfter  ;  and  in  the  river  near  Chriftchurch,  Hamp- 
fhire.  It  is  alfo  very  common  in  Lapland  :  the  inha¬ 
bitants  make  ufe  of  the  guts  of  this  fiih  inftead  of  ren¬ 
net,  to  make  the  cheefe  which  they  get  from  the  milk 
of  the  rein-deer.  It  is  a  voracious  fifh,  riles  freely  to 
the  fly,  and  will  very  eagerly  take  a  bait.  It  is  a  very 
fwift  fwimmer,  and  difappears  like  the  tranfient  paflage 
of  a  fhadow,  from  whence  we  believe  it  derived  the 
name  of  umbra . 

Effufienj'que  oculos  celert  levts  umbra  natatu.  Aufon. 

The  umbra  fwift  efcapes  the  quickeft  eye. 

Thy  mid  us  and  thymux  are  names  beftowed  on  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  imaginary  feent,  compared  by  fome  to  that 
of  thyme  ;  but  we  never  could  perceive  any  particular 
fmell.  It  is  a  fifh  of  an  elegant  form;  |efs  deep  than  that 
of  a  trout :  the  la'geft  we  ever  heard  of  was  taken  near 
Lndlow,  which  was  about  half  a  yard  long,  and  weigh¬ 
ed  four  pounds  fix  ounces  ;  but  this  was  a  very  rare  in- 
ftancc.  The  i rides  are  filvery,  tinged  with  yellow :  the 
teeth  very  minute,  feated  in  the  jaws  and  the  roof  of 
the  month,  but  none  on  the  tongue  :  the  head  is  dufky ; 
the  covers  of  the  gills  of  a  glofly  green  :  the  back  and 
fides  of  a  fine  filvery  grey;  but  when  the  fifh  is  juft 
4  taken. 
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Salmon,  taken,  varied  flightly  with  blue  and  gold  :  the  fidedine 
•-nr—"  is  ftraight :  the  fcales  are  large,  and  the  lower  edges 
dufky,  forming  ftraight  rows  from  head  to  tail :  the 
tail  is  much  forked. 

8.  The  eperlanus,  or  fmelt,  inhabits  the  feas  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  probably  never  is  found 
as  far  fouth  as  the  Mediterranean  :wthe  Seine  is  one  of 
the  French  rivers  which  receive  it ;  but  whether  it  is 
found  fouth  of  that,  we  have  not  at  prefent  authority 
to  fay.  If  we  can  depend  on  the  obfervations  of  na¬ 
vigators,  who  generally  have  too  much  to  think  of  to 
attend  to  the  minutiae  of  natural  hiftory,  thefe  fifh  are 
taken  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  of  a  moft  fur- 
prifing  fize,  fome  meafuring  20  inches  in  length  and 
8  in  circumference.  They  inhabit  the  feas  that  wafh 
thefe  iflands  the  whole  year,  and  never  go  very  remote 
from  fhore  except  when  they  afcend  the  rivers.  It  is 
remarked  in  certain  rivers,  that  they  appear  a  long 
time  before  they  fpawn,  being  taken  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  November,  December,  and  January,  in  the 
Thames  and  Dee,  but  iri  others  not  till  February  ; 
and  in  March  and  April  they  fpawn  ;  after  which 
they  all  return  to  the  fait  water,  and  are  not  feen  in 
the  rivers  till  the  next  feafon.  It  has  been  obferved 
that  they  never  come  into  the  Merfey  as  long  as  there 
is  any  fnow- water  in  the  river.  Thefe  fifh  vary  great- 
Iv  in  fize;  but  the  largcll  we  ever  heard  of  was  13 
inches  long,  and  weighed  half  a  pound.  They  have  a 
very  particular  fcent,  from  whence  is  derived  one  of 
their  Englifh  names,  fmelt ,  i.  e.  fmell  it.  That  of 
/parting)  which  is  ufed  in  Wales  and  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  taken  from  the  French  fperlan .  There  is  a 
wonderful  difagreement  in  the  opinion  of  people  in 
refpeft  to  the  fcent  of  this  fifh  :  fome  affert  it  flavours 
of  the  violet  ;  the  Germans,  for  a  very  different  rea- 
fon,  diflinguilh  it  by  the  elegant  title  of  Jlinckffch . 

* — Smelts  are  often  fold  in  the  ftreets  of  London  fplit 
and  dried.  They  are  called  dried  /par lings  ;  and  are 
recommended  as  a  relifh  to  a  glafs  of  wine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  fiih  of  a  very  beautiful  form  and  colour ; 
the  head  is  tranfparent,  and  the  fkin  in  general  fo  thin, 
that  with  a  good  micro fcope  the  blood  may  be  obfer¬ 
ved  to  circulate.  The  irides  are  filvery  ;  the  pupil  of 
‘a  full  black  ;  the  under  jaw  is  the  longeft  :  in  the  front 
of  the  upper  jaw  are  four  large  teeth  ;  thofe  in  the 
Tides  of  both  are  fmall ;  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  are 
two  rows  of  teeth  ;  on  tha  tongue  two  others  of  large 
teeth.  The  fcales  are  fmall,  and  readily  drop  off:  the 
tail  confifts  of  19  rays,  and  is  forked.  The  colour  of 
the  back  is  whitifh,  with  a  call  of  green,  beneath  which 
it  is  varied  with  blue,  and  then  fucceeds  a  beautiful 
glofs  of  a  filvery  hue. 

9.  The  lavaretus,  or  gwiniad,  is  an  inhabitant  of 
feveral  of  the  lakes  of  the  Alpine  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  found  in  thofe  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Italy  ; 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Scotland  ;  in  tliofe 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Cumberland^  and  in  Wales,  in  that 
of  Llyntegid,  near  Bala,  in  Merionethfliire.  It  is  the 
fame  with  the  ferra  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  ;  the  fchelly 
of  Hulfe-water  ;  the  pollen  of  Lough  Neagh  ;  and  the 
vangis  and  juvengis  of  Loch  Mabon.  In  Scotland 
there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  firft  introduced  there  by 
their  beauteous  but  unfortunate  queen,  Mary  Stuart;  and 
as  in  her  time  the  Scotch  court  was  much  Frenchified,  it 
feems  likely  that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  French 
V© l»  XVI.  Fart.  II. 


' vendoife ,  a  “  dace  to  which  a  flight  obferver  might  Salmon 
be  tempted  to  compare  it  from  the  whitenefs  of  its  II 
fcales.  The  Britifh  name  gwiniad,  or  whiting ,  was  Salt*na' s 
bellowed  upon  it  for  the  fame  reafon.  It  is  a  gre-  * ' 
garious  fifh,  and  approaches  the  Ihores  in  vaft  flioals 
in  fpring  and  in  fummer  ;  which  proves  in  many  pla¬ 
ces  a  bleffed  relief  to  the  poor  of  inland  countries* 
in  the  fame  degree  as  the  annual  return  of  the  her¬ 
ring  is  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  c#afls.  Between 
7000  and  8ooo  have  been  taken  at  one  draught.  The 
gwiniad  is  a  fifh  of  an  infipid  tafte,  and  mull  be  eaten 
foon,  for  it  will  not  keep  long ;  thofe  that  clioofe  to 
preferve  them  do  it  with  fait.  They  die  very  foon  after 
they  are  taken.  Their  fpawning  feafon  in  Llyntegid 
is  in  December.  The  largeft  gwiniad  we  ever  heard 
of  weighed  between  three  and  four  pounds  :  the  head 
is  fmall,  fmooth,  and  of  a  dulky  hue  :  the  eyes  very 
large  ;  the  pupil  of  a  deep  blue  :  the  nofe  blunt  at  the 
end  ;  the  jaws  of  equal  length  :  the  moutli  fmall  and 
tootlilefs :  the  branchioftegous  rays  nine  :  the  covers  of 
the  gills  filvery,  powdered  with  black.  The  back  is  a 
little  arched,  and  flightly  carinated :  the  colour,  as 
far  as  the  lateral  line,  is  gloffed  with  deep  blue  and  pur¬ 
ple  ;  but  towards  the  lines  affumes  a  filvery  call,  tinged 
with  gold  ;  beneath  which  thofe  colours  entirely  pre¬ 
vail.  The  tail  is  very  much  forked  :  the  fcales  are  large, 
and  adhere  clofe  to  the  body. 

SALMON,  in  ichthyology.  See  Salmo,  n&  j. 

SjLMON-Fi/hery.  See  Salmon- Fishery. 

SALON,  or  Saloon,  in  architecture,  a  lofty,  fpa- 
oious  fort  of  hall,  vaulted  at  top,  and  ufually  compre¬ 
hending  two  ftories,  with  two  ranges  of  windows. 

The  falon  is  a  grand  room  in  the  middle  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  or  at  the  head  of  a  gallery,  &c.  Its  faces,  of 
Tides,  are  all  to  have  a  fymmetry  with  each  other  ; 
and  as  it  ufually  takes  up  the  height  of  two  ftories, 
its  ceiling,  Daviler  obferves,  fhould  be  with  a  moderate 
fweep. 

The  falon  is  a,  ft  at  e-room  much  ufed  in  the  palaces 
in  Italy  ;  and  from  thence  the  mode  came  to  us.  Ani- 
baffadors,  and  other  great  vifitors,  are  ufually  received 
in  the  falon. 

It  is  fometimes  built  fquare,  fometimcs  round  or  oval, 
fometimes  oClagonal,  as  at  Marly,  and  fometimes  in 
other  forms. 

SALON  A,  a  fea-port  town  of  Dalmatia,  feated  on 
a  bay  of  the  gulph  of  Venice.  It  was  formerly  a  very 
confiderable  place,  and  its  ruins  fhow  that  it  was  10 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  18  miles  north  of  Spa- 
latto,  and  fubjed  to  Venice.  It  is  now  a  wretched  Forties 
village,  preferving  few  diftinguifhable  remains  of  its  an-  ^ravettinH 
cient  fplendor.  Doubtlefs  the  two  laft  ages  have  de- 
flroyed  all  that  hud  efcaped  the  barbarity  of  the 
northern  nations  that  demoiifhed  it.  In  a  valuable 
MS.  relation  of  Dalmatia,  written  by  the  fenator  Giam- 
battifta  Guiiliniani,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  cen¬ 
tury,  there  is  a  hint  of  what  exifled  at  that  time.  “  TKe 
nobility,  grandeur,  and  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Sa- 
lona,  may  be  imagined  from  the  vaults  and  arches  of 
the  wonderful  theatre,  which  are  feen  at  this  day  ;  from 
the  vaft  ftones  of  the  fineft  marble,  which’  lies  fcattered 
on,  and  buried  in  the  fields;  from  the  beautiful  column 
of  three  pieces  of  marble,  which  is  ftill  {landing  in  the 
place  where  they  fay  the  arfenal  was,  towards  the  fea- 
ftiore  ;  and  from  the  many  arches  of  furprifing  beauty, 
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Calofiichl  fupportcd  by  very  high  marble  columns ;  the  height  of 
11  the  arches  is  a  done-throw,  and  above  them  there  was 
an  aqueduft,  which  reached  from  Salona  to  Spalatro. 
v  There  are  to  be  feen  many  ruins  and  vediges  of  large 
palaces,  and  many  ancient  epitaphs  may  be.  read  on 
fine  marble  dones  ;  but  the  earth,  which  is  increafed, 
has  buried  the  mod  ancient  dones,  and  the  mod  valu¬ 
able  things. M  E.  Long.  17.  29.  N.  Lat.  44.  10. 

SALONICHI,  formerly  called  Theffalonica,  a  fea- 
port  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  capital  of  .Ma¬ 
cedonia,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  ancient, 
large,  populous,  and  rich,  being  about  10  miles,  in 
circumference.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  carried 
on  principally  by  the  Greek  Chridians  and  Jews,  the 
former  of  which  have  30  churches,  and  the  latter  as 
many  fynagogues  ;  the  Turks  alfo  have  a  few  mofques. 
It  is  furrounded  with  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and 
defended  on  the  land-lide  by  a  citadel,  and  near  the 
harbour  with  three  forts.  It  was  taken  from  the  Ve¬ 
netians  by  the  Turks  in  1431.  The  principal  mer¬ 
chandize  is  filk.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulph 
of  the  fame  name,  partly  on  the  top,  and  partly  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  near  the  river  Vardar.  E.  Long. 
23.  13.  N.  Lat.  40.  41. 

SALSES,  a  very  ftrong  cadle  of  France,  in  Rouf- 
fillon,  on  the  confines  of  Languedoc.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French  in  1642  ;  and  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  among  mountains, 
10  miles  north  of  Perignan.  E.  Long.  3.  0.  N.  Lat. 

4 3.  3 

S  ALSETTE,  an  ifland  of  the  Ead  Indies,  adjacent 
to  Bombay,  from  which  it  is  in  one  place  divided  only 
by  a  narrow  pafs  fordable  at  low  water.  It  is  about 
26  miles  long,  and  eight  or  nine  broad.  The  foil  is 
rich,  and  by  proper  cultivation  capable  of  producing 
any  thing  that  will  grow  in  tropical  climates.  It  is 
everywhere  well  watered,  and  when  in  the  pofleflion  of 
the  Portuguefe  furniflied  fuch  quantities  of  rice,  that  it 
was  called  the  Granary  of  Goa .  It  abounds  alfo  in  all 
kinds  of  provifions,  and  has  great  plenty  of  game,  both 
of  the  four-footed  and  feathered  kind.  It  has  pretty 
high  mountains;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  whole 
was  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea :  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  which  it  is  faid,  that  on  the  top  of  the  high- 
eft  hill  there  was  found,  fome  years  ago,  a  done  anchor, 
fuch  as  was  anciently  nfed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  Here  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  a  place  call¬ 
ed  Canara,  where  there  are  excavations  of  rocks,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  contemporary  with  thofe  of  Elephanta. 
They  are  much  more  numerous,  but  not  comparable 
to  the  former  either  in  bignefs  or  workman fliip. 

The  ifland  of  Salfette  lately  formed  part  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  dominions  in  India.  It  ought  to  have  been 
ceded  to  the  Englifli  along  with  Bombay,  as  part  of 
the  dower  of  Catharine  of  Lifbon,  efpoufed  to  Charles 
II.  The  fulfilment  of  this  article,  however,  being  eva¬ 
ded,  the  ifland  remained  in  pofleflion  of  the  Portuguefe; 
and  notwith (landing  the  little  care  they  took  of  it, 
the  revenue  of  it  was  valued  at  60,000 1.  Such  was 
the  negligence  of  the  Portuguefe  government,  that 
they  took  no  care  to  fortify  it  againft  the  attacks  of 
the  Marattas,  from  whofe  dominions  Salfette  was  only 
feparated  by  a  very  narrow  pafs  fordable  at  low  wa¬ 
ter.  Here  they  had  only  a  miferable  redoubt  of  no 
confequence,  till,  on  the  appearance  of  an  approaching 
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war  with  the  Marattas,  they  began  tQ  build  another,  Salfol*. 
which  indeed  would  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  pro- 
testing  the  ifland,  provided  the  Marattas  had  allowed 
them  to  finifli  it.  This,  however,  was  not  their  inten¬ 
tion.  They  allowed  them  indeed  to  go  quietly  on  with 
their  works,  till  they  faw  them  almoft  completed,  when 
they  came  and  took  polTeflion  of  them.  The  Marattas 
thus  became  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  Englifh  at 
Bombay,  until  it  was  ceded  to  the  latter  by  the  treaty 
concluded  with  thefe  people  in  1780.  E.  Long.  72. 

15.  N  Lat.  19.  o. 

SALSOLA,  Glass-wort  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  order, 
Holoracea.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  the  capfule  is  monofpermous,  with  a  fcrewed 
feed. 

The  fpecies  are,  1 .  The  kali,  which  grows  naturally 
in  the  fait  marfhes  in  divers  parts  of  England.  It  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  above  five  or  fix  inches 
high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches,  which  fpread 
on  every  fide,  garnifhed  with  fhort  awl-fhaped  leaves  ; 
which,  are  flefhy,  and  terminate  in  acute  fpines.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  to 
which  they  fit  clofe,  and  are  encompafled  by  fliort 
prickly  leaves  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous 
colour.  The  feeds  are  wrapped  up  in  the  empalement 
of  the  flower,  and  ripen  in  autumn  ;  foon  after  which 
the  plant  decays.  2.  The  tragus  grows  naturally  on  the 
Tandy  fliores  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  many 
diffufed  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  linear  leaves  an  inch 
long,  ending  with  fharp  fpines.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
of  the  former  ;  their  cmpalements  are  blunt,  and  not 
fo  clofely  encompafled  with  leaves  as  thofe  of  the  other. 

3.  The  foda,  rifes  with  herbaceous  ftalks  near  three 
feet  high,  fpreading  wide.  The  leaves  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  ftalk,  and  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches, 
are  long,  {lender,  and  have  no  fpines  ;  thofe  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  and  branches  are  {lender,  fliort, 
and  crooked.  At  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  are  produ¬ 
ced  the  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  hardly  percep¬ 
tible  ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower  afterwards  encom- 
pafles  the  capfule,  which  contains  one  cochleated  feed. 

4.  The  vermiculata  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This 
hath  flirubby  perennial  ftalks,  which  rife  three  or  four 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide-branches,  garnifhed 
with  flefhy,  oval,  acute-pointed  leaves,  coming  out  in 
clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  hoary, 
and  have  ftiff  prickles.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
between  the  leaves  toward  the  ends  of  the  branches; 
they  are  fo  fmall  as  fcarce  to  be  difeerned,  unlefs  they 
are  clofely  viewed.  The  feeds  are  like  thofe  of  the  other 
kinds.  5.  The  rofacea  grows  naturally  in  Tartary.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  and 
feldom  rife  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  points ;  the  em- 
palements  of  the  flowers  fpread  open  :  the  flowers  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  rofe  colour,  but  foon  fade  :  the  feeds  are 
like  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 

All  the  forts  of  glafs-wort  are  fometimes  promifeu- 
oufly  ufed  for  making  the  fal  kali,  but  it  is  the  third 
fort  which  is  efteemed  beft  for  this  purpofe.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  making  it  is  as  follows ;  Haying  dug  a  trench 

near 
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Salt.  near  the  Tea,  they  place  laths  acrofs  it,  on  which  they  lay 

—y  the  herb  in  heaps,  and,  having  made  a  fire  below,  the 

liquor,  which  runs  out  of  the  herbs,  drops  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  at  length  thickening,  becomes  fal  kali, 
which  is  partly  of  a  black,  and  partly  of  an  afti-colour, 
very  fharp  and  corrofive,  and  of  a  faltifh  tafte.  This, 
when  thoroughly  hardened,  becomes  like  a  flone  ;  and 
in  that  ftate  is  tranfported  to  different  countries  for  ma¬ 
king  of  glafis. 

SALT,  one  of  the  great  divifions  of  natural  bodies, 
but  which  has  never  yet  been  accurately  defined.  The 
charadleriftic  marks  of  fait  have  ufually  been  reckoned 
its  power  of  affe&ing  the  organs  of  tafte,  and  being  fo- 
Inble  in  water.  But  this  will  not  diflinguifh  fait  from 
quicklime,  which  alfo  afFedls  the  fenfe  of  tafle,  and 
diffolves  in  water  ;  yet  quicklime  has  been  univerfally 
reckoned  an  earth,  and  not  a  fait.  The  only  diftin- 
guifhing  property  of  falts,  therefore,  is  their  cryftalli- 
zation  in  water  :  however,  this  does  not  belong  to  all 
falts  ;  for  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  though  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  be  falts,  are  yet  incapable  of  cry  ft  alii  za- 
tion,  at  leaft  by  any  method  hitherto  known.  Several 
of  the  imperfedl  neutral  falts  alfo,  fuch  as  combinations 
of  the  nitrous,  muriatic,  and  vegetable  acids,  with 
fome  kinds  of  earths,  cryftallize  with  very  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  However,  by  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
fome  other  fnbftances  which  abfoib  part  of  the  water, 
keeping  the  liquor  in  a  wrarm  place,  &c.  all  of  them 
may  be  reduced  to  cryftals  of  one  kind  or  other.  Salt, 
therefore,  may  be  defined  a  fubftance  affe&ing  the  or¬ 
gans  of  tafte,  foluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  cryftal- 
lization,  either  by  itfelf  or  in  conjunction  with  fome 
other  body  ;  and,  univerfally,  every  fait  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  reduced  into  a  folid  form,  is  alfo  capable  of  cryftal- 
lization  per  fe.  Thus  the  clafs  of  faline  bodies  will  be 
fufficieritly  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  :  for  quicklime, 
though  foluble  in  water,  cannot  be  cryftallized  without 
addition  either  of  fixed  air  or  fome  other  acid  ;  yet  it 
is  moft  corrimonly  found  in  a  folid  ftate.  The  precious 
{tones,  bafaltes,  &c.  though  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by 
cryftallization,  are  neverthelefs  diftinguifhed  from  falts 
by  their  infipidity  and  infolubility  in  water. 

But  acids  and  alkalis,  and  combinations  of  both,  when 
in  a  concrete  form,  are  falts,  and  of  the  pureft  fort.  Hence 
we  conclude,  that  the  bodies,  to  which  the  name  of  falts 
more  properly  belongs,  are  the  concretions  of  thofe  fub- 
ftances  ;  which  are  accordingly  called  acid  faits ,  alkaline 
falts ,  and  neutral falts .  Thefe  laft  are  combinations  of  acid 
and  alkaline  falts,  in  fuch  proportion  as  to  render  the 
compounds  neither  four  nor  alkaline  to  the  tafte.  This 
proportionate  combination  is  called  faturation  :  thus  the 
common  kitchen -fait  is  a  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  marine 
acid  and  mineral  alkali  combined  together  to  the  point 
of  faturation.  The  appellation  of  neutral  falts  is  alfo 
extended  to  denote  all  thofe  combinations  of  acids,  and 
•any  other  fubftance  with  which  they  can  unite,  fo  as 
to  lofe,  wholly  or  in  great  meafure,  their  acid  properties. 

Blit  altho’  this  general  definition  of  falts  is  commonly 
received,  yet  there  are  many  writers,  efpecially  minera- 
logifts,  who  confine  the  denomination  of falts  in  the  man¬ 
ner  we  firft  mentioned,  viz.  to  thofe  fnbftances  only  which, 
beftdes  the  general  piopertiesof  falts,  have  the  power  of 
cryftallizing,  that  is,  of  arranging  their  particles  fo  as  to 
form  regularly- (haped  bodies,  called  cryjlals ,  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  fuperfiuous  to  "their  concrete  -exigence  has  been  eva¬ 
porated. 
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The  ancient  chemifts  afferted  that  fait  was  one  of  Sah* 
the  component  principles  of  metals,  and  indeed  of 
every  thing  elfe  :  a  doctrine  which  was  attempted  to 
be  revived  by  the  late  Dr  Price  of  Guildford,  who 
thought  it  probable  that  the  bafts  of  all  imperfedl  me¬ 
tals  is  faline,  becaufe  Mr  Scheele  had  lately  extradled  a 
real  acid  from  arfenic,  which,  by  the  addition  of  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  phlogifton,  becomes  a  femimetal.  But 
here  the  argument  will  hold  only  with  regard  to  the  fe- 
mimetals,  all  of  which  are  volatile  in  the  fire,  and 
therefore  may  poffibly  have  a  volatile  bafis,  fuch  as  all 
acids  are  in  fome  degree  :  but  fome  of  the  imperfedb 
metals,  as  tin  and  copper,  may  be  reduced  to  a  calx 
equally  refradtory  with  quicklime  itfelf ;  and  even  zinc, 
though  volatile  in  clofe  veflels,  is  yet  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  an  exceedingly  refradlory  calx  called  flowers 
of  zinc  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  regulus  of 
arfenic,  even  in  its  moft  perfedl  metalline  form,  cannot 
be  calcined  like  other  metals.  The  common  opinion  that 
metals  have  an  earthy,  rather  than  a  faline  bafis,  feems 
to  be  well  founded. 

The  origin  of  falts  is  very  much,  or  rather  totally, 
unknown.  Some  eminent  chemifts,  particularly  Stahl, 
have  fuppofed  that  the  number  of  fubftances  truly  and 
eftentially  faline  is  very  fmall  ;  nay,  that  there  is  but 
one  faline  principle  in  nature.  This  principle  they 
fuppofe  to  be  the  vitriolic  acid,  as  being  the  moft  fim- 
ple  and  indeftrudlible  of  them  all.  Stahl  delivers  his 
opinion  on  this  fubjedl  in  the  following  words  :  “  That 
he  coniiders  the  vitriolic  acid  as  the  only  fubftance  ef- 
fentially  faline  ;  as  the  only  faline  principle  which,  by 
uniting  more  or  lefs  intimately  with  other  fubftances  that 
are  not  faline.  is  capable  of  forming  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  other  faline  matters,  which  nature  and 
art  fhew  us  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  this  faline  principle  is 
a  fecondary  principle,  compofed  only  by  the  inti¬ 
mate  union  of  two  primary  principles,  water  and 
earth. 

In  fupport  of  this  theory  Mr  Macquer  argues  in  t 
the  following  manner :  “  Every  true  chemift  will  eafily 
difeover  that  this  grand  idea  is  capable  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  by  its  generality,  and  of  conne&ing  together,  all 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  faline  fubftances.  But  we 
mull  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  when  we  exa¬ 
mine  the  proofs  upon  which  it  is  founded,  although  it 
has  a  great  appearance  of  truth  by  its  confiftency  with 
the  principles  of  cheniiitry,  and  with  many  phenomena, 
yet  it  is  not  fupported  by  a  fufficient  number  of  fadls 
and  experiments  to  afeertain  its  truth.  We  might  here 
examine  what  degree  of  probability  ought  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  to  this  theory  of  falts ;  but  this  could  not  be  pro¬ 
perty  accompliflied,  without  entering  into  long  details, 
and  penetrating  into  tlie  depths  of  chemiftry.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  relate  'only  what  is  moft  effential  to 
be  known  concerning  this  grand  hypothefis.  We  may 
perceive  at  once,  that  the  former  of  thofe  proportions, 
upon  which  is  founded  the  theory  which  we  mention¬ 
ed,  cannot  be  demonftrated,  unleis  it  be  previoully  pro¬ 
ved  that  every  faline  matter,  excepting  pure  vitriolic 
acid,  is  nothing  but  this  fame  acid  differently  modified, 
the  primary  properties  of  which, are  more  or  lefs  alter¬ 
ed  or  difguifed  by  the  union  cantradled  with  other  fub- 
uances.  But  we  confefs,  that  chemifts  are  nt>t  capable 
of  proving  decifively  this  opinion  ;  which,  however, 
will  appear  very  probable  from  the  following  reflections. 

"  f  irft,  Of  all  faline  matters  known,  none  is  fo  ftrong, 
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Salt.  f0  unalterable,  fo  eminently  poffeffed  of  faTce  proper- 
ties,  as  vitriolic  acid.” 

The  vitriolic  acid,  when  combined  with  other  fub¬ 
ftances,  forms  vitriolic  falts,  which  vary  both  in  fpe* 
cific  names  and  properties,  according  to  the  various 
fubftances  with  which  the  acid  is  combined.  Thus  the 
vitriolic  acid,  combined  with  mineral  alkali,  forms  the 
fait  called  Glauber's  fait ,  or  fal  mirahtle .  When  it  is 
combined  with  calcareous  earths,  it.  forms  vitriolic  falts 
with  bafes  of  calcareous  earth ,  which  are  commonly 
called  fe  Unites .  When  combined  with  argillaceous 
earths,  it  forms  alum.  When  combined  with  metals, 
it  forms  vitriolic  falts  with  metallic  bafes,  to  which  the 
general  name  vitriols  is  given  ;  and  in  commerce  are 
commonly  called  copperas .  1  he  vitriols  principally  ufed 
are,  1 .  The  martial  vitriol ;  called  alfo  Enghjh  vitriol , 
green  vitriol ,  or  green  copperas ,  which  is  a  combination 
of  vitriolic  acid  with  iron.  2.  The  vitriol  of  copper, 
called  alfo  blue  %itrio/>  Cyprian  vitrioly  or  blue  copperas  ; 
which  is  a  combination  of  vitriolic  acid  and  copper. 
3.  The  vitriol  of  zinc,  called  alfo  •whits  copperas ,  and 
Gojlar  vitrioly  which  is  a  combination  of  the  fame  acid 
with  a  femimetal  called  zinc.  It  is  a  property  peculiar 
to  the  vitriolic  acid,  that  all  the  combinations  of  it, 
w  ith  thofe  fubftances  with  which  it  can  form  neutral 
falts,  are  fufceptible  of  cryftallization. 

“  Secondly,  Amongft  the  other  faline  fubftances, 
thofe  which  appear  moil  adlive  and  moft  fimple,  as  ni¬ 
trons  and  marine  acids,  are  at  the  fame  time  thofe  whofe 
properties  moft  refemble  the  properties  of  vitriolic 
acid.” 

The  nitrous  acid,  combined  with  all  the  fubftances 
with  which  it  can  mix,  forms  faline  fubftances,  in  gene¬ 
ral  called  nitrous  falts  ;  fpecifying  each  particular  fait 
by  the  name  of  the  fubftance  united  to  the  acid.  Thus 
nitrous  acid,  with  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  forms  a  faline 
fubftance  called  nitre y  or  faltpetre.  With  mineral  al¬ 
kali,  forms  cubic  or  quadrangular  nitre.  When  mixed 
with  metallic  fubftances,  forms  metallic  nitres,  which 
are  fpecified  nitre  of  gold ;  nitre  of  fiver ,  or  lunar  nitrey 
lunar  cryfals ,  and  cryflals  of  fiver ,  nitrous  tryftals  of 
mercury  ;  nitre  of  coppery  & c. 

“  Thirdly,  We  may  give  to  vitriolic  acid  many  of 
the  charadteriftic  properties  of  nitrons  acid,  by  com¬ 
bining  it  in  a  certain  manner  with  the  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  we  fee  in  the  volatile  fulphureuus  acid ;  and 
even,  according  to  an  experiment  of  Mr  Piech,  related 
in  a  memoir  concerning  the  origin  of  nitre,  which 
gained  the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  vitriolic 
acid,  mixed  with  vegetable  and  animal  matters  Fufcep- 
tible  of  fermentation,  is  really  transformed  into  a  ni¬ 
trous  acid  by  the  putrefaction  of  thefe  matters.  See 
Chemistry,  n°  720. 

“  Fourthly,  The  marine  acid,  although  its  princi¬ 
ples  are  lefs  known  than  thofe  of  the  nitrous  acid,  may 
be  approximated  to  the  charadler  of  vitriolic  and  ni¬ 
trous  acids  by  certain  methods.  This  acid,  after  it 
has  been  treated  with  tin  and  other  metallic  matters, 
is  capable  of  forming  either  with  fpirit  of  wine,  as  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  does,  which  it  cannot  do  in  its  natural  ftate ; 
and  when  iron  is  difiolved  in  it,  it  ieems  to  be  appro¬ 
ximated  to  the  nature  of  nitrous  acid.  Reciprocally, 


the  approximation  of  vitriolic  acid  to  the  charadler  of 
marine  acid  feems  not  impoflibie.  Having  once  diftil- 
led  very  pure  vitriolic  acid  upon  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  wliite  arfenic,  I  was  ftruck  with  a  ftrong  fmeil  like 
that  of  marine  acid,  which  was  not  either  that  of  arfenic 
or  of  vitriolic  acid  ;  for  this  has  rjo  fmeil  when  it  is  pure.” 

The  marine  acid,  combined  with  various  matters, 
forms  marine  falts,  or  Amply  falts,  fpecified  by  the 
names  of  their  particular  bafes.  The  fea-falt,  or  kit¬ 
chen  fait,  and  ial  gem,  are  combinations  of  marine  acid 
and  mineral  alkali.  When  this  acid  is  combined  with 
volatile  alkali,  it  forms  fal  ammoniac  (a.)  With  metals 
it  forms  metallic  falts,  called  fa}t  of  go  Id , fait  of  coppery 
&c.  according  to  the  various  metals  combined  with  the 
acid.  The  lalt  of  filver  is  alfo  called  lutia  cornea  ;  the 
fait  of  lead  is  often  called  plumbum  corneum  ;  and  the 
falts  of  antimony,  and  of  arfenic,  are  known  by  the 
names  of  butter  of  antimony ,  and  butter  of  arfenic . 

46  Fifthly,  Oily  vegetable  acids  become  fo  much 
ftronger,  and  more  fimilar  to  vitriolic  acid,  as  they 
are  more  perfedlly  deprived  of  their  oily  principle,  by 
combining  them  with  alkalis,  earths,  or  metals;  and 
afterwards  by  feparating  them  from  thefe  fubftances 
by  diflillation,  and  especially  by  frequently  repeating 
thefe  operations.  They  might  perhaps  be  reduced  to 
a  pure  vitriolic  acid,  by  continuing  fufficiently  this 
method;  and  reciprocally,  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids, 
weakened  by  water,  and  treated  with  much  oily  mat' 
ters,  or  ftill  better  with  fpirit  of  wine,  acquire  the 
charadlers  of  vegetable  acids.  We  may  fee  a  remark¬ 
able  inftance  of  this  in  Mr  Pott’s  differtation  De  acido 
nitri  vinofo .  [The  moft  remarkable  experiment  in 
which  is  related  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n°  781.] 

“  Sixthly,  The  properties  of  fixed  alkalis  feem  to 
be  very  different  from  thofe  of  acids  in  general,  and 
confequently  of  vitriolic  acid.  Yet  if  we  confider  that 
a  large  quantity  of  earth  enters  their  compofition  ; 
that  much  of  it  may  be  feparated  by  repeated  folutions 
and  calcinations  ;  and  alfo,  that  by  depriving  thefe 
faline  fubftances  of  their  earthy  principles,  they  be  j 
come  lefs  fixed,  more  defiquefeent,  and,  in  a  word, 
more  fimilar  to  vitriolic  acid  in  this  rcfpedl  ; — we  fhaii 
not  think  it  improbable,  that  fixed  alkalis  owe  their 
faline  properties  to  a  faline  principle,  of  the  nature  of 
vitriolic  acid,  but  much  difgaifed  by  the  quantity  of 
earth,  and  probably  of  inflammable  principle,  to  which 
it  is  united  in  thefe  combinations.  The  properties  of 
volatile  alkalis,  and  the  transformation  of  fixed  alkali, 
or  of  its  materials,  into  volatile  alkali  in  putrefadlion, 
and  in  feveral  diftillations,  feem  to  fhow  fufficiently 
that  they  are  matters  effentialiy  faline,  a*  fixed  alkalis 
are,  and  that  their  volatility  which  diftinguifhes  them 
proceeds  from  their  containing  a  lefs  quantity  of  earth, 
but  more  attenuated,  and  a  portion  of  very  fuhtile  and 
volatile  oil,  which  enters  their  compofition.  [For  fome 
other  particulars  relating  to  the  tranfmutation  of  falts, 
fee  Chemistry,  n°  784.J 

“  Befides  thefe  principal  fadls,  there  are  many 
others,  too  numerous  to  be  even  flightly  mentioned 
here  ;  they  may  be  found  fcattered  in  the  works  of  che- 
mifts,  particularly  of  Stahl.  But  perfons  who  would 
colledl  and  compare  all  the  experiments  relating  to  this 

fubjedt, 


(  a)  Ammoniacal  falts  is  alfo  a  general  name  given  to  all  neutral  falts  compofed  of  an  acid  faturated  with  a  volatile 
alkali. 
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fubje£,  ought  to  know,  that  many  of  them  are  not 
fufficiently  afcertained  ;  and  that  perhaps  a  greater 
number  of  them  have  not  been  fufficiently  profecuted, 
and  are,  properly  fpeaking,  only  begun.  We  mull 
even  acknowledge,  that  many  of  tliofe  experiments 
which  we  have  mentioned  have  not  been  fufficiently 
profecuted. 

u  The  fecond  fundamental  proportion  of  the  theory 
of  falts,  namely,  ‘  That  the  vitriolic  acid  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  only  the  aqueous  and  earthy  principles/ 
is,  like  the  firft,  fupported  by  many  fails  which  give 
it  a  degree  of  probability,  but  which  do  not  amount 
to  a  complete  demonftration.  This  propofition  may 
be  fupported  by  the  following  confiderations. 

6i  Firft,  Experience  conftantly  fhows,  that  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  compound  bodies  are  always  the  refult  of 
thofe  of  the  component  parts  of  thefe  bodies,  or  ra¬ 
ther  they  are  the  properties  of  thefe  component  bodies 
modified  by  one  another. 

“  Thus,  if  a  body  be  compofed  of  two  principles, 
one  of  which  is  fixed  and  the  other  volatile,  it  will  have 
a  lefs  degree  of  fixity  than  the  former,  and  a  lefs  vola¬ 
tility  than  the  latter.  If  it  be  compofed  of  two  prin¬ 
ciples,  one  of  which  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  the 
other,  its  fpecific  gravity  will  be  greater  than  that  of 
one  of  them,  and  lefs  than  that  of  the  other,  ihe 
fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  effential 
properties,  excepting  thofe  which  deftroy  each  other  ; 
as,  for  inftance,  the  tendency  to  combination,  or  the 
diffolving  power  ;  for  theie  latter  properties  are  weak¬ 
ened  fo  much  more  in  the  compounds  as  their  prin¬ 
ciples  are  more  ftrongly  united,  and  in  more  juft  pro¬ 
portion. 

“  We  obferve,  reverthelefs,  that  the  properties  of 
compound  bodies  are  not  always  exa&ly  intermediate 
betwixt  the  properties  of  the  component  bodies  ;  for, 
to  produce  this  mean,  the  quantities  of  each  of  the 
component  parts  mult  be  equal,  which  is  the  cafe  in 
few  or  no  compounds. 

“  Befides,  fome  particular  circumftances  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  principles  unite  with  one  another, 
contribute  more  or  lefs  to  alter  the  refult  of  the  com¬ 
bined  properties  ;  for  inftance,  experience  fhows,  that 
when  feveral  bodies,  particularly  metals,  are  united 
together,  the  fpecific  gravities  of  which  are  well 
known,  the  allay  formed  by  fuch  union  has  not  the 
precife  fpecific  gravity  which  ought  to  refult  from  the 
proportion  of  the  allayed  fubftances ;  but  that  in  fome 
allays  it  is  greater  and  in  others  lefs.  .  But  we  are 
certain,  on  the  other  fide,  that  thefe  differences  are 
too  inconfiderable  to  prevent  our  diftinguilhing  the 
properties  of  the  principles  in  the  compounds  which 
they  form,  efpecially  when  they  have  very  different 
properties. 

“  Thefe  things  being  premifed,  when  we  examine 
well  the  properties  of  vitriolic  acid,  we  fhall  eafily 
find  that  they  partake  of  the  properties  of  the  aqueous 
and  of  the  earthy  principles. 

“  Firft,  When  this  acid  is  as  pure  as  we  can  have 
it,  it  is  like  the  pureft  water  and  the  pureft  vitrifiable 
earths,  free  from  colour  or  fmell,  and  perfe&ly  tranf- 
parent 
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concentrated,  it  is  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  pure 
water,  and  much  lefs  heavy  than  any  earthy  fubftance. 

«  Thirdly,  This  acid  is  much  lefs  fixed  than  any 
pure  earth,  fuice,  however  well  it  may  be  concen¬ 
trated,  it  may  always  be  entirely  diftilled  ;  for  which 
purpofe  a  much  ftronger  degree  of  heat  is  requifite 
than  for  the  diftillation  of  pure  water. 

“  Fourthly,  We  do  not  know  the  degree  of  folidity 
of  vitriolic  acid,  or  the  adhefion  of  aggregation,  which 
its  integrant  parts  have  one  to  another,  becaufe  for  this 
purpofe  the  vitriolic  acid  ought  to  be  deprived  of  all 
fuperabundant  water  :  but  if  we  judge  of  it  by  the  fo- 
lid  confiltence  of  this  acid  when  highly  concentrated, 
as  we  fee  from  the  vitriolic  acid  called  glacial the  in¬ 
tegrant  parts  of  this  acid  feem  fufceptible  of  a  much 
ftronger  adhefion  than  thofe  of  pure  water ;  but  much 
lefs  than  thofe  of  earth,  as  we  fee  from  the  inftance  of 
hard  ftones. 

“  Fifthly,  The  union  which  this  acid  contra&s  with 
water  and  with  earths,  fhows  that  thefe  fubftances  en¬ 
ter  into  its  compofition  ;  for  we  know,  that  in  general 
compounds  are  difpofed  to  unite  fuperabundantly  with 
the  principles  which  compofe  them.  All  thefe  proper¬ 
ties  of  vitriolic  acid,  which  fo  fenfibly  paitake,  and 
much  more  than  any  other  acid,  of  the  properties  of 
earth  and  of  water,  are  fufficient  to  induce  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  compofed  of  thefe  two  principles;  but  it 
has  one  very  eminent  property,  which  is  common  with 
it  to  neither  water  nor  pure  earth,  which  is,  its  violent 
and  corrofive  tafte.  This  property  is  fufficien*t  to  raife 
doubts,  if  we  could  not  explain  it  from  principles, 
which  feem  certain  and  general,  relating  to  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  bodies. 

“  We  obferve,  then,  concerning  the  property  now  m 
queftion,  that  is,  of  tafte  in  general,  that  it  can  only 
be  confidered  as  an  irritation  made  upon  the  organs  ot 
tafte  by  fapid  bodies  ;  and  if  we  refled  attentively  up* 
on  it,  we  fhall  be  convinced,  that  no  fubftance  that  is 
not  impreffed  by  fome  impulfe  can  irritate  or  agitate 
our  fenfible  organs,  but  by  a  peculiar  force  of  its  in¬ 
tegrant  parts,  or  by  their  tendency  to  combination  j 
thn  is,  by  their  diffolving  power.  According  to  this 
notion,  the  tafte  of  bodies,  or,  the  impreffion  made  up¬ 
on  our  fenfible  organs  by  their  tendency  to  combination, 
or  by  their  diffolving  power,  are  the  fame  property  ; 
and  we  fee  accordingly,  that  every  folvent  has  a  tafte, 
which  is  fo  much  more  ftrong  as  its  diffolving  power  is 
greater;  that  thofe  whofe  tafte  is  fo  violent  that  it 
amounts  to  acrimony,  corrofion,  and  caufticity,  when 
applied  to  any  other  of  the  fenfible  parts  of  our  body 
befides  the  organs  of  tafte,  excite  in  them  itching  and 

pain.  , 

“  This  being  premifed,  the  queftion  is,  How  earth, 
in  which  we  perceive  no  tafte  nor  diflolving  power,  and 
water,  which  has  but  a  very  weak  diffolving  power,  and 
little  or  no  tafte,  fhould  form  by  their  combination  a 
fubftance,  fucli  as  the  vitriolic  acid  is,  powerfully  cor¬ 
rofive  and  folvent  ? 

“  To  conceive  this,  let  us  confider,  firft,  that  every 
part  of  matter  has  a  power  by  which  it  combines,  or 
tends  to  combine,  with  other  parts  of  matter.  Second¬ 
ly,  that  this  force,  the  effe&s  of  which  are  perceptible, 
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not  been  determined,  we  know  that  when  it  is  well 
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in  every  integrant  molecule  of  matter 
der  this  force  as  not  fatisfied,  and  confequently  as  a 
fimple  tendency  to  combination,  it  is  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  in  an  integrant  molecule  of  matter  perfe&ly  infu- 
lated,  or  attached  to  nothing  ;  and  is  the  fmalleft  pofiif 
ble,  or  none,  when  it  is  fatisfied  by  its  intimate  combi- 
nat ion  with  other  parts  capable  of  exhaufbing  all  its  ac- 
tion ;  its  tendency  being  then  changed  into  adhefion. 

“  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  integrant  parts  of 
the  earthy  principle  have  e  fiend  ally,  and  like  all  the 
other  parts  of  matter,  a  force  Of  tendency  to  union,  or 
©f  cohefion  in  union,  according  to  their  condition;  that 
as  this  earthy  principle  lias  a  much  more  confiderable 
denfity  or  fpecific  gravity  than  all  other  fimple  bodies 
that  we  know,  we  may  probably  prefume  that  its  pri¬ 
mary  integrant  molecules  have  a  more  confiderable 
force  of  tendency  to  union,  in  the  fame  proportion, 
than  the  integrant  parts  of  other  principles;  that  con- 
fequently  when  they  cohere  together,  and  form  an  ag¬ 
gregate,  their  aggregation  mufi  alfo  be  Wronger  and 
firmer  than  that  of  any  other  body.  Accordingly  we 
fee,  that  the  pureft  earthy  fubftances,  whofe  parts  are 
united  and  form  mafies,  fuch  as,  for  infiance,  the  flones 
called  verifiable,  are  the  hardeft  bodies  in  nature.  We 
are  no  lefs  certain,  that  as  the  tendency  of  the  parts 
of  matter  to  unite  is  fo  much  lefs  evident  as  it  is  more 
exhaufted  and  fatisfied  in  the  aggregation,  the  parts 
of  the  earthy  principle  being  capable  of  exhaufting  mu¬ 
tually  all  their  tendency  to  union,  we  may  thence  in¬ 
fer,  that  every  fenfible  mafs  of  pure  earthy  matter  mufi 
appear  deprived  of  any  difiolving  power ;  of  taflc ;  in 
a  word,  of  tendency  to  union  from  the  firmnefs  of  its 
aggregation.  But  we  may  alfo  infer,  that  when  thefe 
primary  integrant  parts  of  the  earthy  principle  are  not 
united  together  in  aggregation,  then,  refuming  all  the 
aaivity  and  tendency  to  union  which  are  efientia!  to 
-them,  they  mufi  be  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  powerful  of 
all  folvents. 

66  Thefe  being  premifed,  if  we  fuppofe  again,  with 
Stahl  and  the  belt  chemifis,  that,  in  the  combination  of 
-the  faline  principle  or  of  vitriolic  acid,  the  parts  of  the 
earthy  principle  are  united,  not  with  each  other,  as  in 
the  earthy  aggregation,  but  with  the  primary  parts  of 
the  aqueous  principle,  each  to  each,  we  may  then  eafily 
conceive,  that  the  primary  integrant  parts  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  having  efientially  much  lefs  tendency  to  combina- 
•  tion  than  thofe  of  earth,  the  tendency  of  thefe  latter  to 
union  will  not  be  exhaufted,  but  fatisfied  only  partly, 
by  their  combination  with  the  former;  and  that  confe’- 
quently  a  compound  mufi  refult,  the  integrant  parts  of 
which  will  have  a  firong  difiolving  power,  as  vitriolic 
acid  is. 

“  We  may  fee  from  hence  how  much  miftaken  die- 
mills  are,  who,  confidering  earth  only  in  its  agorega- 
tion,  or  rather  not  attending  to  this  ftate,  and  not  di- 
itinguilhing  it  from  that  Hate  in  which  the  parts  of  this 
fame  earth  are  fo  feparated  from  each  other  by  the  in- 
terpoiition  of  another  body,  that  they  cannot  touch  or 
cohere  together,  have  coniidered  the  earthy  principle 
as  a  fubflance  without  force  or  a&iou,  and  have  very 
improp  rly  called  that  a  p.ifive  principle,  which  of  all 
others  is  the  ftrongeft,  moft  attire,  and  moft  powerful 
however  this  general  theory  of  falls  may  conform 
with  the  moft  important  phenomena  of  chemiftrv,  we 
mull  acknowledge,  that  it  can  only  be  propofed  as  a 
fyematical  op.ir.iop,  till  it  be  evidently  demonilrated 
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that  if  we  confi-  by  the  decifive  means  employed  in  chemical  demonftra- 
tions,  namely,  by  decompofition  and  recompofition :  ' 
thus,  if  we  could  reduce  vitriolic  acid  to  earth  and  wa¬ 
ter,  and  make  that  acid  by  combining  together  thefe 
two  principles,  this  theory  would  ceafe  to  be  a  fyftem, 
and  would  become  a  demonftrated  truth.  But  we  muft 
confefs,  that  this  theory  is  lefs  fupported  by  experiment 
than  by  argument,  from  the  many  difficulties  that  are 
inevitable  in  fuch  inquiries.  For  on  one  fide,  we  know 
that  the  Ampler  bodies  are,  the  more  difficult  is  their 
decompofition  ;  and  on  the  other  fide,  the  ftronger  the 
aggregation  is,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  making  it 
enter  into  a  new  combination.  Thus,  as  vitriolic  acid 
is  very  fimple,  fince  it  is  a  compound  of  the  firft  order, 
it  ought,  ftrongly  to  refill  decompofition  ;  and  as  the 
aggregation  of  pure  earth  is  the  firmeft  that  we  know, 
it  cannot  eafily  be  made  to  enter  as  a  principle  into  a 
new  combination  with  water  to  form  a  faline  matter, 
lhe  following  are  the  principal  experiments  which  have 
been  made  relative  to  the  fubjedt. 

ft.  .  ^Ye Jfem  t0  be  certain,  from  many  proofs, 

that  all  faline  fubftances.,  comprehending  thofe  that  con¬ 
tain  vitriolic  acid,  as  vitriolated  tartar,  Glauber’s  fait, 
and  other  vitriolated  falls  which  are  fufficiently  fixed  to 
fupport  a  perfect  drying,  or  rather  calcination,  being 
alternately  difiblved,  dried,  and  calcined  a  number  of 
times,  are  more  and  more  diminidied  in  quantity,  and 
that  earth  and  water  are  feparated  from  them  each  ope- 
ratron.  But  alkaline  falts  appear  to  be  ft  ill  more  fuf- 
ceptible  than  any  other  faline  matter  of  this  kind  of 
decompofition. 

“  Secondly,  When  nitre  is  burnt  in  clofe  vefTels,  fo 
that  we  may  retain  not  only  all  that  remains  fixed  after 
this  burning,  but  alfo  what  exhales  in  vapours,  as  in 
the  expenment  of  the  clyffus  of  nitre,  we  have  a  proof 
which  feems  decifive,  that  the  mineral  acid  of  this  fait, 
which  is  not  very  far  from  the  fimplicity  of  vitriolic 
acid,  is  totally  decompofed  and  reduced  into  earth  and 
water,  for  if  we  examine  the  fixed  refiduum  in  the 
retort,  we  find  that  it  is  only  the  alkali  that  was  con¬ 
tained  m  the  nitre,  charged  with  a  fuperabundant  earth, 

A  ,T-r1Si.feFarable-  from  il  by  foiutioi>  a>‘d  filtration. 
And  if  the  liquor  in  the  receiver,  formed  by  the  vapours 

condenfed  there.,  be.  examined,  which  ought  to  be  ni¬ 
trous  acid;  if  this  acid  had  not  been  deftroyed,wefind, 
that,  io  far  from  being  acid,  it  is  only  pure  water,  fome- 
times  even  charged  with  a  little  fixed  alkali,  which  had 
been  railed  by  the  force  of  the  detonation.  Thus  ni- 
tions  acid  is  made  to  difappear  in  this  experiment,  and 
ln  place  we  find  only  earth  and  water. 

“  Thirdly,  The  phenomena  of  limeftone,  which  bv 
calcination  and  extinftion  in  water  acquires  faline  pro¬ 
perties  that  it  had  not  before  its  attenuation  by  fire 
and  Us  ^mbtnauon  with  water;  and  alfo  the  experi- 
ment  of  Beecher  who  afferts,  that  if  a  vitrifiable  ftone 
be  alternately  made  red-hot,  and  extinguiftied  in  water 

L  -bn0t  “n-  U  Ta^  be  fo  attemlated  that  it 
fl,  n  ri • 3  falme  gelatlnous  matter;  thefe,  I  fav, 
ftow  that  falme  matters  are  actually  formed  by  the  intil 
mate  combination  of  the  very  attenuated  parts  of  earth 
with  thofe  ofwater  We  find  in  the  writing  of  Bec- 
chei  and  Stahl,  and  particidariy  in  the  Specimen  Bcccbe- 
rwnum  of  .  the  latter  author,  many  other  obfervations 
and  experiments  tending  to  prove  the  fame  propofition; 
but  we  mull  confefs,  that  none  of  the  experiments  we 
■have  mentioned,  excepting  that  of  the  decompofition 
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of  nitrous  acid  by  burning,  are  abfolutely  decifive ; 
principally  becaufe  they  have  not  been  fufficiently  re¬ 
peated  or  profecuted,  nor  carefully  enough  examined  in 
all  their  circumftances.” 

On  this  theory  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  our 
author  has  omitted  to  mention  the  moft  active  part  of 
the  compofition  of  falts,  namely  elementary  fire.  Of 
this  both  acids  and  alkalis  undoubtedly  contain  a  great 
quantity  in  a  very  active  {late,  as  is  evident  from  their 
performing  the  effe&s  of  fire  when  applied  to  certain 
fubflances  ;  nay,  from  their  actually  burfling  into  flame 
when  mixed  with  fome  kinds  of  oils.  For  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  reafon  of  which,  fee  Heat,  and  the  various 
detached  articles  relative  to  that  fubjeft.  Whatever 
doubts  we  may  have  of  the  power  of  mere  water  com¬ 
bined  with  mere  earth  to  affeft  the  organs  of  tafte,  we 
can  have  none  that  the  element  of  Are  is  capable  of  fo 
doing  ;  and  from  the  very  tailing  of  thefe  fubflances, 
we  may  be  allured,  that  whatever  gives  that  peculiar 
fenfation  to  the  tongue  which  we  call  acid  or  alkaline , 
gives  alfo  the  other  properties  of  the  fait,  whatever  they 
may  be.  In  alkalis,  no  doubt  the  greatell  part  of  the 
compofition  is  earth  ;  but  from  what  has  been  faid  on 
Quicklime,  it  appears,  that  mere  earth,  by  the  aitlfi- 
cial  adlion  of  Are  alone,  acquires  all  the  properties  of 
fait,  that  of  cryftallizing  per  fe  excepted  :  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable  therefore,  that,  in  the  more  perfefl  operations  of 
nature,  the  fame  materials  are  nfed ;  only  the  propor¬ 
tions  are  fuch,  that  the  fubftance  is  more  foluble,  and 
its  cauflicity  greater,  than  even  quicklime  itfelf.  With 
regard  to  acids,  the  earthy  parts  feem  to  be  fewer  ;  and 
in  all  probability  the  moft  confiderable  ingredient  in  their 
compofition  is  water ;  but  in  what  manner  this  element 
is  united  to  that  of  fire  fo  as  to  produce  the  peculiar 
phenomena  of  acids,  cannot  be  explained. 

The  acid  of  tartar  (the  pureft  part  of  which,  or  that 
faline  fubftance  which  fit  ft  cryftallizes  by  evaporation 
in  the  veffels  in  which  it  is  purified,  is  called  cream  of 
tartar and  alfo  all  other  concrete  vegetable  acids  ana¬ 
logous  to  it,. when  mixed  with  various  other  fubflances, 
form  compounds,  generally  called  tartareous  falts,  ox  fo¬ 
luble  tartars ,  becaufe  they  are  diflolved  by  water  more 
eafily  than  the  acid  of  tartar  itfelf.  Acetous  falts,  that 
is,  all  falts  containing  the  acid  of  vinegar,  are  alfo  com¬ 
bined  with  various  bafes,  and  form  faline  fubflances  of 
different  names;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  acetous 
fait  of  copper,  called  cry/lals  of  V etius ,  or  of  verdigris , 
by  the  chemifts,  and  diftilled  or  cryftallized  verdigris  in 
commerce  ;  the  acetous  fait  of  lead,  commonly  called 
fait  or  fugar  of  lead ;  and  the  acetou3  mercurial  falts. 
Sugar  is  an  effential  vegetable  fait,  of  a  pleafant  fweet 
tafte,  containing  a  vegetable  acid  combined  with  earth 
and  oil. 

Potafh  is  a  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  extracted  from  the 
afhes  of  wood.  Concrete  volatile  alkalis  are  generally 
called  volatile  falts ;  although  this  name  is  fometimes 
alfo  given  to  the  volatile  fait  of  amber,  which  is  not  an 
alkaline  but  an  acid  fait.  Borax  is  a  neutral  faline 
matter,  whofe  origin,  whether  animal  or  vegetable's  as 
vet  unknown,  its  components  being  not  fufficiently  exa¬ 
mined.  It  is  foluble  in  water,  and  very  nearly  as  cry- 
flallizable  as  alum.  When  borax  is  expofed  to  the  fire, 
it  firft  bubbles  and  foams  very  much,  but  afterwards  it 
melts  into  a  clear  glafs.  When  acids  are  combined  with 
the  alkaline  part  of  borax,  a  fubftance  of  a  fingular  na. 


ture  is  feparated  from  it,  commonly  called  fedative  fait . 
Although  this  fubftance  a£ls  as  an  acid  in  borax,  by  fa-  ~ 
turating  its  alkali,  yet  it  has  no  acid  tafte,  nor  doth  it 
turn  the  tinfture  of  heliotropium  to  a  red,  as  other  acids 
do.  It  is  the  property  of  borax  to  facilitate  confider- 
ably  the  fufion  of  metals,  of  earths,  and  other  minerals. 
Some  fpecies  of  ftones  and  earths  cannot  be  vitrified  at 
all,  except  they  are  mixed  with  borax.  For  this  pro¬ 
perty  borax  is  commonly  ufed  as  a  flux  (that  is,  a  fub¬ 
ftance  which  facilitates  the  fufion  of  other  bodies)  in 
various  manufa&ories ;  but  efpecially  in  foldering  me¬ 
tals,  and  in  allaying-  ores.  Phofphoric  falts  are  combi¬ 
nations  of  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  fubflances  with 
the  acid  obtained  from  the  phofphorus  of  urine.  Be- 
fides  the  above-mentioned  falts,  there  are  feveral  others 
to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  chemical  and  me¬ 
dical  authors;  but,  as  they  are  of  little  confequence,  we 
fhall  omit  any  account  of  them. 

Some  new  neutral  falts  have  been  formed  by  the  «le- 
phlogifticated  marine,  or,  according  to  the  new  theory, 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  -This  was  firft  taken 
notice  of  by  M.  Berthollet,  and  the  difcovery  is  thus 
illuflrated  by  Dr  Dollfufs,  in  Crell’s  Annals  for  the 
year  1788,  vol.  i.  p.  3*9. 

«  In  the  month  of  November  1786  (fays  he),  whilft 
I  was  preparing  to  tranflate  Higgins's  experiments  re- 
fpe&ing  the  acetous  acid,  I  found  the  following  amongfl 
the  numerous  obfervatioris  which  that  work  contains, 
p.  180.  6  The  acid  elaftic  fluid  which  iflues,  when  two 

pounds  of  manganefe  are  mixed  and  diftilled  with  two 
or  three  of  ordinary  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  may  all,  except  a 
fmall  portion  of  phlogiftic  air,  be  condenfed  in  a  folu- 
tion  of  fixed  vegetable  alkali ;  and  the  folution  thus  im¬ 
pregnated  yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of  nitre,  which 
cryftallizes  in  the  ordinary  form,  and  detonates  on  red- 
hot  coals.  The  folution  at  the  fame  time  yields  rege¬ 
nerated  fea-falt. '  The  part  of  this  propofition  which 
relates  to  the  form  of  the  cryftals  and  to  their  detona¬ 
tion  is  fufficiently  plain  ;  but  that  I  might  have  a  flill 
more  complete  convidlion  on  the  fubjedl,  I  repeated  the 
experiment  upon  a  fmall  feale. 

“  For  this  purpofe  I  put  into  a  vial  an  ounce  of  pul- 
verifed  oxyd  ( calx )  of  manganefe  with  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  muriatic  acid,  and  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  I 
dire&ed  the  vapour  into  another  vial,  which  contained 
a  folution  of  vegetable  alkali.  I  then  diftilled  by  the 
gentle  heat  of  a  fmall  lamp.  From  the  vial  containing 
the  alkali  went  a  fecond  tube,  for  the  purpofe  of  car¬ 
rying  off  the  air  which  I  hoped  to  obtain  by  this  pro- 
cefs. 

«  Asfoon  as  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  appeared* 
fome  air  efcaped  through  the  tube,  which  fhowed  all 
the  properties  of  common  atmofpheric  air;  and  as  foon 
as  all  the  air  which  the  vials  contained  previous  to  the 
diftillation  had  been  expelled,  no  more  fuclv  air  appear¬ 
ed.  The  vapours  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  were 
abforbed  by  the  folution  of  vegetable  alkali,  without 
the  extrication,  of  the  fmalleft  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
(fixed  air)  from  the  alkali.  As  fall  as  the  alkali,  which  ' 
adhered  to  the  Tides  of  the  glafs,  abforbed  the  acid  va¬ 
pour,  prifmatic  cryftals  appeared;  and  many  more, 
which  I  obtained  a  few  hours  afterwards,  were  formed 
in  the  liquor.  Although  thefe  cryftals  -detonated  in 
the  fire,  they  had  a  tafte  very  different  from  that  of 
nitre.  It  was  extremely  pungent,  and  was  rendered  flill 
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more  Intolerable  by  the  fuffocating  odour  of  the  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  ( aqua  regia).  In  order  to  complete  the 
cryftallization,  I  evaporated  in  the  fame  vial  the  remain¬ 
ing  liquor.  As  foon  as  the  vapour  appeared,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbonic  acid  was  difengaged,  and  afterwards 
fome  atmofpheric  air.  The  fait  which  I  obtained  by 
cryftallization  after  the  evaporation  was  a  true  muriat 
of  potafh,  which  did  not  detonate  in  the  fire.  Pro¬ 
bably  Mr  Higgins  performed  the  operation  in  the  way 
I  have  defcribed  ;  but  he  was  too  hally  in  concluding 
this  fait  to  be  nitre  merely  becaufe  it  detonated.  I 
gave  an  account  of  this  experiment  to  Mr  Kir  wan  at 
the  time,  and  foon  after  communicated  it  to  Profeftor 
Gadolin,  who  olfered  to  allift  me  in  repeating  the  expe¬ 
riment. 

“  We  agreed  to  employ  cryftallized  carbonatof  foda 
(mild  mineral  alkali)  ;  and  the  following  was  the  refult 
of  our  experiment.  We  diffolved  fome  of  this  carbo- 
nat  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  we  employed  two 
or  three  hours  a  day,  for  feveral  fucceflivc  days,  in  in¬ 
troducing  into  the  folution  as  much  oxygenated  muria¬ 
tic  gas  as  was  fufFieient  entirely  to  faturate  it ;  we  then 
poured  the  faline  liquor  into  a  glafs  bafon,  and  left  it 
covered  over  to  evaporate  fpontaneoufly.  After  fome 
time  a  number  of  prifmatic  crystals  were  formed,  which 
detonated  in  the  lire  like  nitre.  They  occafioned  a 
brown  precipitate  from  a  folution  of  iron  in  fulphuric 
or  vitriolic  acid ;  and  mixed  with  fal  ammoniac,  they 
gave  out  a  ftrong  ammoniaca-l  odour,  accompanied  with 
fome  effervefcence,  which  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
extrication  of  fixed  air  during  the  mixture.  The  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  liquor  evaporated  again,  produced 
rrelh  cryftals,  which,  though  they  certainly  had  a  faint 
lmell  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  in  reality  confided 
partly  of  muriat  of  foda  (common  fait),  and  partly  of 
uncombined  foda  ;  for  they  did  not  detonate,  and  they 
precipitated  iron  of  a  light  green  colour.  The  liquor 
which  appeared  above  thefe  cryftals,  however,  had  not 
yet  entirely  loft  the  fmell  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid.  Since  this,  M.  Gadolin  has  made  the  following 
experiment,  which  he  communicated  to  me.  He  put 
two  drains  of  magnefia,  faturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
into  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water,  into  which  he  intro¬ 
duced  during  feveral  hours  a  quantity  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  gas.  The  water  evidently  acquired  the  odour 
of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  He  filtered  the  liquor, 
and  wafhed  and  dried  that  part  of  the  magnefia  which 
had  not  been  diffolved,  and  [which  weighed  one  dram 
4-5ths,  fo  that  the  water  was  found  to  have  diffolved 
i -5th  of  a  dram.  As  foon  as  the  liquor  began  to  boil, 
a  ftrong  effervefcence  was  occafioned,  fome  oxygenated 
muriatic  gas  was  difengaged,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
earbonat  of  magnefia  was  precipitated.  When  the  li¬ 
quor  had  become  cool,  it  was  filtered,  that  it  might  be 
kparated  from  the  precipitated  powder.  It  had  ftill 
the  fame  odour ;  and  on  being  again  heated,  an  effervef¬ 
cence  fimilar  to  the  firft  took  place,  and  a  frefh  quantity 
of  earbonat  of  magnefia  was  feparated.  This  phenome¬ 
non  appeared  every  time  M.  Gadolin  boiled  the  liquor 
aftei  its  cooling,  till  at  laft  he  had  evaporated  it  to  dry- 
r.efs,  when  there  ftill  remained  a  fmall  quantity  of  mag¬ 
nolia.  Hence  M.  Gadolin  concludes,  that  water,  oxy¬ 
genated  muriatic  acid,  and  earbonat  of  magnefia,  form 
a  combination  which  heat  does  not  decompofe  till  the 
vapour  of  the  water  carries  off  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid,  at  which  time  the  earbonat  of  magnefia  is  precipi- 
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tated.  In  confequence  of  what  we  have  now  related, 
we  ought  to  reckon,  in  addition  to  the  two  falts  difeo- 
vered  by  M.  Berthollet,  another  fait,  to  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  French  nomenclature,  might  be  given 
the  name  murias r  oxygenatus  magnefia  liquidus ,  becaufe 
we  cannot,  obtain,  it  in  a  concrete  form.  The  oxyge¬ 
nated  muriatic  acid  appears  to  enter  into  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent,  or  at  lead  into  a  much  more  intimate,  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  metals  ;  a  fubjedi  which  greatly  merits 
the  attention  of  the  chemift. 

I  he  probability  of  this  propofition  is  ftrengthened 
by  the  theory  of  M.  Berthollet ;  according  to  which  the 
mercury  in  corrofive  muriat  of  mercury  (corrofive  fub- 
limate)  is  combined  with  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid,  fo  as  not  to  be  feparated  from  it  without  great 
difficulty. 

Common  Salt,  or  Sea- Salt,  the  name  of  that  fait  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  is  ufed  in 
great  quantities  for  preferving  provifions,  &c. 

It  is  a  perfect  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  marine  or 
muriatic  acid,  faturated  with  mineral  alkali.  It  has  a 
faline  .but  agreeable  flavour.  It  requires  about  four 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water  to  be  diffolved,  and 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  boiling  water,  according  to 
Macquer. .  But  according  to  Kirwan,  it  only  requires 
2,5  its  weight  of  water  to  be  diffolved  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  This  fait  always 
contains  fome  part  formed  with  a  calcareous  bafe  ;  and, 
in  order  to  have  it  pure,  it  muff  be  diffolved  in  diftilled 
watery  then  a  folution  of  mineral  alkali  is  to  be  poured 
in  it  until  no  white  precipitation  appears  ;  then  by 
filtrating  and  evaporating  the  folution,  a  pure  common 
fait  is  produced.  •  Its  figure  is  perfectly  cubic,  aud 
tliofe  hollow  pyramids,  or  t remits  as  the  French  call 
them,  as  well  as  the  parallelepipeds  formed  fometimes 
in  its  cryftallization,  confift  all  of  a  quantity  of  fmall 
cubes  difpofed  in  thofe  forms.  Its  decrepitation  on  the 
fire,  which  has  been  reckoned  by  fome  as  a  charaCteriftic 
of  this  fait,  although  the  vitriolated  tartar,  nitrous  lead, 
and  other  falts,  have  the  fame  property,  is  owing  chiefly 
to  the  water,  and  perhaps  alfo  to  the  air  of  its  cryftal- 
lifation. 

Its  fpecific  gravity  is  2,120  according  to  Kirwan, 
The  acid  of  tartar  precipitates  nothing  from  it.  One 
hundred  parts  of  common  fait  contain  thirty-three  of 
real  acid,  fifty  of  mineral  alkali,  and  feventeen  of  water. 

It  is  commonly  found  in  fait  water  and  fait  fprings,  in 
the  proportion  of  even  thirty-fix  per  cent.  It  is  found 
alfo  in  coals,  and  in  beds  of  gypfum.  This  fait  is  un¬ 
alterable  by  fire,  though  it  fufes,  and  becomes  more 
opake :  neverthelefs  a  violent  fire,  with  the  free  accefs 
of  air,  caufes  it  to  evaporate  in  white  flowers,  which 
flick  to  the  neighbouring  bodies.  It  is  only  decom¬ 
posed,  as  Macquer  affirms,  by  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous 
acid ;  and  alfo  by  the  boracic  or  fedative  fait.  But 
although  nitre  is  decompofed  very  eafily  by  arfenic, 
tins  neutral  marine  fait  is  nowife  decompofed  by  the 
fame.  According  to  Mongez,  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali, 
when  cauftic,  decomposes  alfo  this  marine  fait.  It  pre- 
ferves  from  corruption  almoft  all  forts  of  animal  food 
much  better  for  uie  than  any  other  fait,  as  it  p  refer  ves 
them  without  deftroying  their  tafte  and  qualities  ;  but 
when  applied  in  too  fmall  a  quantity,  it  then  torwarefs 
their  corruption. 

Of  this  moft  ufeful  commodity  there  are  ample  ftores 
on  land  as  well  as  111  the  ocean.  There  are  few  countries 
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which  do  noft  afford  vaft  quantities  of  rock  or  foffd  fait. 

“  Mines  (a)  of  it  have  long  been  difeovered  and  wrought 
in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Po¬ 
land,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  feveral  parts 
of  the  world,  there  are  huge  mountains  which  wholly 
confift  of  foflil  fait.  Of  this  kind  are  two  mountains 
in  Ruffia,  nigh  Aftracan  ;  feveral  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  in  Africa  ;  and  feveral  alfo  in  Afia; 
and  the  whole  ifland  of  Ormus  in  the  Perfian  gulf  al- 
mofl  entirely  confifts  of  foflil  fait.  The  new  world  is  like- 
wife  ftored  with  treafu res  of  this  ufeful  mineral,  as  well 
as  with  all  other  kinds  of  fubterranean  productions. 
Moreover,  the  fea  affords  fuch  vaft  plenty  of  common 
fait,  that  all  mankind  might  thence  be  fupplied  with 
quantities  fufficient  for  their  occaftons.  There  are  alfo 
innumerable  fprings,  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  common  fait,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  many  countries  are  plentifully  fupplied  therewith. 
In  fome  countries  which  are  remote  from  the  fea,  and 
have  little  commerce,  and  which  are  not  bleffed  with 
mines  of  fait  or  falt-waters,  the  ueceflities  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  have  forced  them  to  invent  a  method  of  extrac¬ 
ting  their  common  fait  from  the  allies  of  vegetables. 
The  muriatic  fait  of  vegetables  was  deferibed  by  Dr 
Grew  under  the  title  of  lixiviated  marine  fait .  Leeu¬ 
wenhoek  obtained  cubical  cryftals  of  this  fait  from  a 
lixivium  of  foda  or  kelp,  and  alfo  from  a  folution  of 
the  lixivial  fait  of  carduus  benedi&us  ;  of  which  he 
hath  given  figures  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  pub- 
lifhed  in  173.  of  their  Tranfa&ions.  Dr  Dagner, 
in  AS.  Acad .  N.  C.  vol.  Vv  obf.  150.  takes  notice  of 
great  quantities  of  it  which  he  found  mixed  in  pot- 
aflies.  And  the  ingenious  Dr  Fothergill  extra&ed 
plenty  of  it  from  the  allies  of  fern  :  See  Medical  Ef 
fays ,  vol.  v.  article  1  3. 

The  muriatic  fait  which  the  excellent  Mr  Boyle  ex¬ 
tracted  from  fandiver,  and  fnppofed  to  be  produced 
from  the  materials  ufed  in  making  glafs,  was  doubtlefs 
feparated  from  the  kelp  made  ufe  of  in  that  procefs. 
Kunckel  alfo  informs  us,  that  he  took  an  alkaline  fait ; 
and  after  calcining  it  with  a  moderate  fire,  diffolved  it 
in  pure  water,  and  placing  the  folution  in  a  cool  cellar, 
obtained  from  it  many  cryftals  of  -a  neutral  fait.  He 
fuppofes,  that  the  alkaline  fait  was  by  the  procefs  con¬ 
verted  into  this  neutral  fait.  But  it  is  more  reafonable 
to  believe,  that  the  alkaline  fait  which  he  applied  was 
not  pure,  but  mixed  with  the  muriatic  fait  of  vege¬ 
tables,  which  by  this,  procefs  was  only  feparated  from  it. 

It  is  doubtlefs  chiefly  this  muriatic  fait  which,  in 
fome  of  the  inland  parts  of  Alia,  they  extra#.  from  the 
afhes  of  duck-weed  and  of  Adam’s  fig-tree,  and  ufe  for 
•their  common  fait. 

That  they  are  able  iii  thofe  countries  to  make  com¬ 
mon  fait  to  profit  from  vegetables,  ought  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  fince  in  Dehli  and  Agra,  capitals  of  In- 
doftan,  fait  is  fo  fcarce  as  ufually  to  be  fold  for  half-a- 
crown  a  pound.  We  may  therefore  give  fome  credit 
to  Marco  Polo,  when  he  informs  us,  that  in  the  inner 
parts  of  the  fame  quarter  of  the  world,  in  the  province 
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of  Caindu,  lying  weft  of  Tebeth,  the  natives  ufed  fait 
inftead  of  money,  it  being  firft  made  up  in  cakes,  and 
fealed  with  the  ftamp  of  their  prince  ;  and  that  they 
made  great  profit  of  this  money  by  exchanging  it  with 
the  neighbouring  nations  for  gold  and  mufk.  We  are 
alfo  told  by  Ludolfus,  in  his  Hiforia  Mthioplca ,  that 
in  the  country  of  the  Abyffines  there  are  mountains  of 
fait,  the  which  when  dug  out  is  foft,  but  fooa  grows 
hard  ;  and  that  this  fait  ferves  them  inftead  of  money 
to  buy  all  things.  The  fame  is  confirmed  by  Ramulio. 

Mr  Boyle  difeovered  common  fait  in  human  blood 
and  urine.  (i  I  have  obferved  it  (fays  Mr  Brownrigg), 
not  only  in  human  urine,  but  alfo  in  that  of  dogs,  horles, 
and  black  cattle.  It  may  eafily  be  difeovered  in  thefe, 
and  many  other  liquids  impregnated  with  it,  by  certain 
very  regular  and  beautiful  ftarry  figures  which  appear 
in  their  furfaces  after  congelation.  Thefe  figures  I  firft 
obferved  in  the  great  froft  in  the  year  1739.  The 
dung  of  fucli  animals  as  feed  upon  grafs  or  grain,  doth 
alfo  contain  plenty  of  common  fait.” 

Naturalifts,  obferving  the  great  variety  of  forms  un¬ 
der  which  this  fait  appears,  have  thought  fit  to  rank 
the  feveral  kinds  of  it  under  certain  general  clafies  ;  di-- 
ftinguifhing  it,  moft  ufually,  into  rock  or  fofiil  fait, 
fea-falt,  and  brine  or  fountain  fait.  To  which  clafies, 
others  might  be  added,  of  thofe  muriatic  falts  which  are 
found  in  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances*  Thefe  fe¬ 
veral  kinds  of  common  fait  often  diiTer  from  each  other 
in  their  outward  form  and  appearance,  or  in  fuch  ac¬ 
cidental  properties  as  they  derive  from  the  heterogene¬ 
ous  fubftances  with  which  they  are  mixed.  But  when 
perfectly  pure,  they  have  all  the  fame  qualities  ;  fo  that 
chemifts,  by  the  exa&eft  inquiries,  have  not  been  able 
to  eifeover  any  effential  difference  between  them  j  for 
which  reafon  we  (hall  diftingniih  common  fait  after  a 
different  manner,  into  the  three  following  kinds,  m. 
into  rock  or  native  fait,  bay  fait,  and  white  fait. 

By  rock  fait ,  or  native  fait ,  is  underftood  all  fait 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  which  hath  not  undergone  any 
artificial  preparation.  Under  the  title  of  bay  fait  may 
be  ranked  all  kinds  of  common  fait  extra&ed  from  the 
water  wherein  it  is  diffolved,  by  means  of  the  fun’s 
heat,  and  the  operation  of  the  air ;  whether  the  water 
from  which  it  is  extra&ed  be  fea-water,  or  natural 
brine  drawn  from  wells  and  fpriiigs,  or  fait  water  flag- 
nating  in  ponds  and  lakes.  Under  the  title  of  'white 
fait)  or  boiled  fait ,  may  be  included  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
mon  fait  extracted  by  co&ion  from  the  water  wherein 
it  is  diffolved  ;  whether  this  water  be  fea  water,  or  the 
fait  water  of  wells,  fountains,  lakes,  or  rivers ;  or  wa¬ 
ter  of  any  fort  impregnated  with  rock-falt,  or  other 
kinds  of  common  fait. 

The  firft  of  thefe  kinds  of  fait  is  in  feveral  countries 
found  fo  pure,  that  it  ferves  for  moft  domeftic  ufes, 
without  any  previous  preparation  (triture  excepted)  ; 
for  of  all  natural  falts  rock-falt  is  the  molt  abundantly 
furnifhed  by  nature  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  being 
found  in  large  rnaffes,  occupying  great  tra&s  of  land. 
It  is  generally  formed  in  ftrata  under  the  furface  of  the 
4  K  earth, 


(a)  Amongft  the  fait  mines  of  chief  note  are  thofe  of  Northwlch  in  Chefliire,  Altemonte  in  Calabria,  Hall  hi 
Tyrol,  Cardona  in  Catalonia  :  alfo  thofe  ftupendous  mines  at  WSieczka  of  Poland,  and  Soowar  in  Upper  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  of  which  fee  accounts  in  Phil,  Tranf.  No  61.  and  413. 
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earth,  as  In  Hungary,  Mafcovy,  Siberia,  Poland,  Cala- 
bria,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  “  In 
England  (fays  Magellan),  the  fait  mines  at  North vvich 
are  in  a  high  ground,  and  contain  it  in  layers  or  ft  rata 
of  various  colours,  of  which  the  yellow  and  brown 
are  the  moft  plentiful,  as  I  have  obferved  on  the  fpot, 
which  I  vifited  in  June  1.782,  in  company  with  my 
worthy  and  learned  friend  Mr  Volta,  profeffor  of  Na¬ 
tural  Philofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pavia,  and  well 
known  by  his  great  abilities,  and  many  difcoveri  s  in 
that  branch  of  knowledge.  The  mine  into  which  we 
defcended  was  excavated  in  the  form  of  a  vaft  dome 
or  vault  under  ground,  fupported  by  various  columns  of 
the  fait,  that  were  purpofely  left  to  fupport  the  incum¬ 
bent  weight.  And  the  workmen  having  lighted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  candles  all  round  its  circumference,  it  furnifhed  us 
with  the  moft  agreeable  and  furprifnig  fight,  whilft  we 
were  defcending  in  the  large  tub,  which  ferves  to  bring 
up  the  lumps  that  are  broken  from  the  mine,  &c.  See 
the  defcription  of  the  famous  falt-mines  of  Wilieczka 
in  Poland,  by  Mr  Berniard,  in  the  Journal  de  Pby - 
fa  uey  vol.  16.  for  1780,  pag.  4-9*  in  which  the  mira¬ 
culous  tales  concerning  tliofe  fubterraneous  habita¬ 
tions,  villages,  and  towns,  are  reduced  to  their  proper 
magnitude  and  eftimate.”  But  the  Englifh  foflil  fait 
is  unfit  for  the  ufes  of  the  kitchen,  until  by  folution 
and  co&ion  it  is  freed  from  feveral  impurities,  and  re- 
duped  into  white  fait.  The  Britifh  white  ialt  alfo  is 
not  fo  proper  as  feveral  kinds  of  bay  fait  for  curing  filh 
and  fuch  fkfh-meats  as  are  intended  for  fea  pvoviftons, 
or  for  exportation  into  hot  countries.  So  that  for 
thefe  purposes  we  are  obliged,  either  wholly  or  'in  part, 
to  ufe  bay  fait,  which  we  purchafe  in  France,  Spain, 
and  other  foreign  countries. 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  other 
thing  requifite  in  the  formation  of  bay  fait'  than  to 
evaporate  the  fea- water  with  an  exceedingly  gentle  heat ; 
and  it  is  even  very  probable,  that  our  common  fea  fait 
by  a  fecond  folution  and  cryflallization  might  attain  the 
requifite  degree  of  purity  Without  entering  into  any 
particular  detail  of  the  proceffes  ufed  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  bay  fait  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  we  fhall 
content  ourfelves  with  giving  a  brief  account  of  thebeft 
methods  of  preparing  common  fait. 

At  fome  convenient  place  near  the  fea-fhore  is  erect¬ 
ed  the  faltern.  This  is  a  long,  low  building,  confid¬ 
ing  of  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  is  called  the  fore-hou/e, 
ancl  the  other  the  pan-houjl ,  or  hoilinyhoufe .  The  fore- 
tf/Pr^jrwg-houfe  ferves  to  receive  the  fuel,  and  cover  the  work- 
£olt.  men ;  and  in  the  boiling-houfe  are  placed  the  furnace, 
and  pan  in  which  the  fait  is  made.  Sometimes  they  have 
two  pans,  one  at  each  end  of  the  faltern;  and  the  part 
appropriated  for  the  fuel  and  workmen  is  in  the  middle. 

The  furnace  opens  into  the  fore-houfe  by  two  mouths, 
beneath  each  of  which  is  a,  mouth  to  the  afh  pits.  To 
the  mouths  of  the  furnace  doors  are  fitted ;  and  over 
them  a  wall  is  carried  up  to  the  roof,  which  divides  the 
fore-houfe  from  the  boiling-houfe,  and  prevents  the 
dull  of  the  coal  and  the  afhes  and  fmoke  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  from  falling  into  the  fait  pan.  The  fore-houfe 
communicates  with  the  boiling-houfe  by  a  door,  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  w  ill  which  divides  them. 

The  body  of  the  furnace  confifts  of  two  chambers, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  brick  partition  called  the 
mdjeathtr  ;  which  from  a  bread  bafe  terminates  in  a 
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narrow  edge  nigh  the  top  of  the  furnace;  and  by  means 
of  fliort  pillars  of  caft  iron  ere&cd  upon  it,  fupports 
the  bottom  of  the  fait  pan  ;  it  alfo  fills  up  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  furnace,  which  otherwife  would  be  too 
large,  and  would  confume  more  coals  than,  by  the  help 
of  this  contrivance,  are  required.  To  each  chamber  of 
the  furnace  is  fitted  a  grate,  through  which  the  afhes 
fall  into  the  afh  pits.  The  grates  are  made  of  long 
bars  of  iron,  fupported  underneath  by  ftrong  crofs  bar* 
of  the  fame  metal.  They  are  not  continued  to  the  far* 
theft  part  of  the  furnace,  it  being  unneceffary  to  throw 
in  the  fuel  fo  far  ;  for  the  flame  is  driven  from  the  fire 
on  the  grate  to  the  fartheft  part  of  the  furnace  ;  and 
from  thence  paffes  together  with  the  fmoke,  through 
two  flues  into  the  chimney  ;  and  thus  the  bottom  of 
the  fait  pan  is  everywhere  equally  heated. 

The  fait  pans  are  made  of  an  oblong  form,  flat  at 
the  bottom,  with  the  fides  ere&ed  at  right  angles  ;  the 
length  of  fome  of  thefe  pans  is  1 5  feet,  in  breadth  1 2 
feet,  and  the  depth  1 6  inches;  but  at  different  works 
they  are  of  different  dimenfions.  They  are  commonly 
made  of  plates  of  iron,  joined  together  with  nails,  and 
the  joints  are  filled  with  a  ftrong  cement.  Within  the 
pan  five  or  fix  ftrong  beams  of  iron  are  fixed  to  its  op* 
pofite  Tides,  at  equal  diftances,  parallel  to  each  other 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  from  which  they  are  di- 
fta.it  about  eight  inches.  From  thefe  beams  hang  down 
ftrong  iron  hooks,  which  are  linked  to  other  hooks  or 
clafps  of  iron  firmly  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan; 
and  thus  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  fupported,  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  bending  down  or  changing  its  figure.  The 
plates  moft  commonly  ufed  are  of  malleable  iron,  about 
four  feet  and  a  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  the  third 
of  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  The  Scots  prefer  fmaller 
plates,  14  or  15  inches  fquare.  Several  make  the  Tides 
of  the  pan,  where  they  are  not  expofed  to  the  fire,  of 
lead  ;  thofe  parts,  when  made  of  iron,  being  found 
to  confume  faft  in  ruft  from  the  fteam  of  the  pan. 
Some  have  ufed  plates  of  caft.  iron,  five  or  fix  feet 
fquare,  and  an  inch  in  thicknefs  ;  but  they  are  very 
fubjedi  to  break  when  unequally  heated,  and  lhaken. 
(as  they  frequently  are)  by  the  violent  boiling  of  the 
liquor.  The  cement  moft  commonly  ufed  to  fill  the 
joints  is  plafter  made  of  lime. 

The  pan,  thus  formed,  is  placed  over  the  furnace, 
being  fupported  at  the  four  corners  by  brick  work  ; 
but  along  the  middle,  and  at  the  fides  and  ends,  by 
round  pillars  of  caft  iron  called  tap/ins ,  which  are  pla¬ 
ced  at  three  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  being  about 
eight  inches  high,  and  at  the  top,  where  fmalleft,  four 
inches  in  diameter.  By  means  of  thefe  pillars  the  heat 
of  the  rre  penetrates  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  bottom; 
of  the  pan,  its  four  corners  only  excepted.  Care  is  alfo 
taken  to  prevent  the  fmoke  of  the  furnace  from  palling 
into  the  boiling-houfe,  by  bricks  and  ftrong  cement, 
which  are  clofely  applied  to  every  fide  of  the  fait  pan* 
In  fome  places,  as  at  Blyth  in  Nothumberland,  be-, 
fides  the  common  fait  pans  here  defer ibed,  they  have 
a  preparing-pan  placed  between  two  fait  pans,  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  building,  which  in  other  works  i3 
the  fore-houfe.  The  fea-water  being  received  into  this 
preparing-pan,  is  there  heated  and  in  part  evaporated 
by  the  flame  and  heat  conveyed  under  it  through  flues 
from  the  two  furnaces  of  the  fait  pans.  And  the  hot 
water,  aacccafion  requires,  is  conveyed  through  troughs 
8  from 
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Salt.  from  the  preparing -pan  into  the  fait  pans.  Various 
other  contrivances  have  been  inverted  t©  leffen  the  ex* 
pence  of  fuel,  and  feveral  patents  have  been  obtained 
for  that  purpofe  ;  but  the  falt-boilers  have  found  their 
old  methods  the  mod  convenient. 

Between  the  Tides  of  the  pan  and  walls  of  the  boil- 
ing-houfe,  there  runs  a  walk  fve  or  fix  feet  broad, 
where  the  workmen  ftand  when  they  draw  the  fait,  or 
have  any  other  buimefs  in  the  boiling-h  ufe.  The 
fame  walk  is  continued  at  the  end  of  the  pan,  next  to 
the  chimney  ;  but  the  pan  is  placed  dole  to  the  wall 
at  the  end  adjoining  to  the  foredioufe. 

The  roof  of  the  boiling-houfe  is  covered  with  boards 
fafiened  on  with  nails  of  wood,  iron  nails  quickly 
mouldering  into  ruft.  In  the  roof  are  feveral  open¬ 
ings,  to  convey  off  the  watery  vapours ;  and  on  each 
fide  of  it  a  window  or  two,  which  the  woikmen  open 
when  they  look  into  the  pan  whilft  it  is  boiling. 

Not  far  diftant  from  the  faltern,  on  the  fea-fhore,  be¬ 
tween  full  fea  and  low- water  marks,  they  alio  make  a 
little  pond  in  the  rocks,  or  with  Hones  on  the  fand, 
which  they  call  their  Junp  From  this  pond  they  lay 
a  pipe,  through  which,  when  the  tide  is  in,  the  fea- 
watcr  runs  into  a  well  adjoining  to  the  faltern  ;  and 
from  this  well  they  pump  it  into  troughs,  by  which  it 
is  conveyed  into  their  fhip  or  ciftern,  where  it  is  ftored 
up  until  they  have  occafion  to  ule  it. 

'I  lie  ciftern  is  built  dole  to  the  faltern,  and  may  be 
placed  moft  conveniently  between  the  two  boiling, 
houfes,  on  the  back  fide  of  the  fore-houfe  ;  it  is  made 
either  of  w'ood,  or  brick  and  clay  ;  it  fometimes  wants 
a  cover,  but  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  Hied,  that 
the  falt-w'ater  contained  therein  may  not  be  weakened 
by  rains,  nor  mixed  with  foot  and  other  in  purities. 
It  fhould  be  placed  fo  high,  that  the  water  n  ay  con¬ 
veniently  run  out  of  it,  through  a  trough,  into  the  fait 
pans. 

Befides  the  buildings  alieady  mentioned,  feveral 
others  are  required;  as  (tore  houfes  lor  the  fait,  cifterns 
for  the  bittern,  an  office  for  his  majefty’s  (alt  officers, 
and  a  dwelling-houfe  for  the  falt-boilers. 

All  things  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  fea-water 
having  flood  in  the  ciftern  till  the  mud  and  fand  are 
fettled  to  the  bottom,  it  is  drawn  off  into  the  fait  pan. 
And  at  the  four  corners  of  the  fait- pan,  where  the 
flame  does  not  touch  its  bottom,  are  placed  four  fmall 
lead  pans  called  Jeratch  pan ■  ,  which,  for  a  fall -pan  of 
the  lize  above-mentioned,  are  ufually  about  a  foot  and 
an  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  three  inches  deep  ;  and 
have  a  bow  or  c  rcular  handle  of  iron,  by  which  they 
may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook,  when  the  liquor  in  the 
pan  is  boiling. 

'1  he  fait  pan  being  filed  with  fea-water,  a  flrorig 
fire  of  pit  coal  is  lighted  in  the  furnace  ;  and  then, 
for  a  pan  which  contains  about  400  gallons,  the  fait* 
boiler  takes  the  whites  of  three  eg^s,  and  incorporates 
them  well  with  two  or  three  gallons  of  fea  water, 
which  he  pours  into  the  fait  pan  while  the  water  con 
tai  ltd  therein  is  only  lukewarm  ;  and  immediately  Itirs 
it  about  with  a  rake,  that  the  whites  of  eggs  may  every 
where  be  equally  mixed  with  the  1  a  t- water. 

Inftcad  of  whites  of  eggs,  at  many  falterns,  as  at  moft 
©f  thofe  nigh  New  caftle,  they  uie  blood  from  the  butch¬ 
ers,  either  of  (beep  or  black  cattle,  to  clarify  tfie  fea- 
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w^ater:  And  at  many  of  the  Scots  falterns  they  do  not 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  clarifying  it. 

As  the  water  grows  hot,  the  whites  of  eggs  feparate 
from  it  a  black  frothy  ieum,  which  aiifes  to  the  furfacc 
of  the  water,  and  covers  it  all  over.  As  foon  as  the  pan 
begins  to  boil,  this  feum  is  all  rifen,  and  it  is  then  time 
to  fkim  it  off. 

The  moft  convenient  inftruments  for  this  purpofe  arfc 
fkirnmers  of  thin  aflr  boards,  fix  or  eight  inches  broad, 
and  fo  long  that  they  may  reach  above  half  w'ay  over 
the  fait  pan.  Thefe  fkirnmers  have  handies  fitted  to 
them  ;  and  the  falt-boiler  and  his  afiiftant,  each  hold¬ 
ing  one  of  them  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  pan,  apply 
them  fo  to  each  other  that  they  overlap  in  the  middle, 
and  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  pan,  carry  them  gently 
forward  together,  along  the  furface  of  the  boiling  li¬ 
quor,  to  the  other  end  ;  and  thus,  without  breaking 
the  feum,  colled  it  all  to  one  end  of  the  pan,  from 
whence  they  eafily  take  it  out. 

After  the  water  is  fkimmed,  it  appears  perfectly  clear 
and  tranfpaient ;  and  they  continue  boiling  it  brifldy, 
till  fo  much  of  the  frefti  or  aqueous  part  is  evaporated, 
that  what  remains  in  the  pan  is  a  ftrong  brine  almoft: 
fully  faturated  with  fait,  fo  that  fmall  faline  cryftals 
begin  to  form  on  its  lui  face;  which  operation,  in  a  pan 
filled  *  5  inches  deep  with  water,  is  ufually  performed 
in  five  hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  fecond  time  with  clear 
fea  water  drawn  from  the  ciftern  ;  and  about  the  time 
when  it  is  half  filled,  the  lcratch-pans  are  taken  out, 
and  being  emptied  of  the  (cratch  found  in  them,  are 
again  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  falt-pan  The  fcratch 
taken  out  of  thefe  pans  is  a  fine  wrhite  calcaieous  earth 
found  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  feparates  from  the 
fea-water  during  its  codlion,  before  the  lalt  begins  to 
form  into  grains  This  fubtile  powder  is  violently  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  boiling  liquor,  until  it  is  driven  to  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  pan,  where  the  motion  of  the  liquor  being 
more  gentle,  it  fubfides  into  tlie  fcratch  pans  placed 
there  to  receive  it,  and  in  them  it  remains  undifturbtd, 
and  thus  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  feparated  from  the 
brine. 

After  the  pan  hath  again  been  filled  up  wTith  fea-wa¬ 
ter,  tluee  whites  of  eggs  are  mixed  with  the  liquor,  by 
which  it  is  clanl*d  a  iecond  time,  in  the  manner  before 
defcribed  ;  and  it  is  afterwards  boiled  down  to  a  {bong 
brine  as  at  firft  ;  which  fecond  boiling  may  take  up 
about  four  hours. 

The  p>n  is  then  filed  up  a  third  time  with  clear  fea- 
water  ;  and  after  that,  a  fourth  time  ;  the  liqucr  being 
each  time  clari  ed  and  boiled  down  to  a  ftrong  brine, 
as  before  related  ;  and  the  lcratch-pans  being  taken  out 
and  emptied  every  time  that  the  pan  is  filled  up. 

Then,  at  the  fourth  boiling,  as  foon  as  the  cryftals 
begin  to  form  on  the  furface  of  the  bi  ine,  they  flacken 
the  t  re,  and  only  iiifrer  the  brine  to  farmer,  or  boil 
very  gently.  I11  this  heat  they  conftantly  endeavour 
to  keep  it  all  the  time  that  the  fait  corns  or  granulates, 
which  may  be  nine  or  ten  hours.  The  fait  is  laid  to 
granulate,  w  hen  its  minute  cryftals  cohere  together  into 
little  mafifes  or  grains,  which  fink  down  in  the  brine  and 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall  pan. 

When  moft  of- the  liquor  is  evaporated,  and  the  fait 
thus  lies  in  the  pan  almoft  dry  on  its  furface,  it  is  then 
4K2  time 
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time  to  draw  it  out.  This  part  of  the  procefs  is  per- 
formed  by  raking  the  fait  to  one  fide  of  the  pan  into 
a  long  heap*  where  it  drains  a  while  from  the  brine, 
and  is  then  filed  out  into  barrows  or  other  proper  vef- 
fels,  and  carried  into  the  ftorc-houfe,  and  delivered  into 
the  cuflody  of  his  majefly’s  officers.  And  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  whole  procefs  is  performed  in  24  hours;  the  fait 
being  nfually  drawn  every  morning. 

In  the  liore-houfe  the  fait  is  put  hot  into  drabs,  which 
nre  partitions  like  flails  for  horles,  lined  on  three  Tides 
and  at  the  bottom  with  boards,  and  having  a  (liding- 
board  on  the  fore-fide  to  put  in  or  draw  out  as  occafion 
requires.  The  bottoms  are  made  (helving,  being  high- 
etl  at  the  back-fide,  and  gradually  inclining  forwards ; 
by  which  means  the  faline  liquor,  which  remains  mixed 
with  the  fait,  eafily  drains  from  it  ;  and  the  fait,  in 
three  or  four  days,  becomes  fufficiently  dry ;  and  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  drabs,  and  laid  up  in  large  heaps, 
where  it  is  ready  for  fale. 

The  faline  liquor  which  drains  from  the  fait  is  not  a 
pure  brine  of  common  fait,  but  hath  a  fharp  and  bitter 
taffe,  and  is  therefore  called  bittern ;  this  liquor,  at  fome 
works,  they  fave  for  particular  ufes,  at  others  throw 
away.  A  conliderable  quantity  of  this  bittern  is  left  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  after  the  procefs  is  finifhed  ; 
which,  as  it  contains  much  fait,  they  fuffer  to  remain 
in  the  pan,  when  it  is  filled  up  with  Fea-water.  But  at 
each  procefs  this  liquor  becomes  more  fharp  and  bitter, 
and  alfo  increafes  in  quantity ;  fo  that,  after  the  third 
or  fourth  procefs  is  finifhed,  they  are  obliged  to  take 
it  out  of  the  pan  ;  otherwife  it  mixes  in  fnch  quantities 
with  the  fait,  as  to  give  it  a  bitter  taile,  and  difpofes  it 
to  grow  foft  and  run  in  the  open  air,  and  renders  it  un¬ 
fit  for  domeflic  ufes. 

After  each  procefs  there  alfo  adheres  to  the  bottom 
and  fides  of  the  pan  a  white  ftony  cruft,  of  the  fame 
calcareous  fubftance  with  that  before  collected  from  the 
boiling  liquor.  This  the  operators  call  Jione-fcratch ,  di- 
ftingiiifhing  the  other  found  in  the  lead-pans  by  the 
name  of  po*wder-fcratch .  Once  in  eight  or  ten  days 
they  feparate  the  flone-fcratch  from  their  pans  with 
iron  picks,  and  in  feveral  places  find  it  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thicknefs.  If  this  ftony  cruft  is  fuffered  to 
adhere  to  the  pan  much  longer,  it  grows  fo  thick 
that  the  pan  is  burnt  by  the  fire,  and  quickly  wears 
away. 

In  M.  de  Pages’s  Travels  round  the  World,  we  find 
the  following  important  fa£l.  “  I  had  been  anxious 
(fays  that  author)  to  afeertain  by  companion,  whether 
fea-water  contains  fait  in  greater  quantity  under  the 
torrid  than  under  the  other  zones  ;  and  my  experiments 
on  this  fubjed  ferved  to  fliow,  contrary  to  what  I  ex¬ 
pected,  that  fea-water  is  impregnated  with  fait  in  lefs 
quantity  wdthin  than  without  the  tropics.5 ’  Thefe  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  on  a  hundred  pounds  of  fea-wa¬ 
ter,  taken  at  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  and  weighed  in 
water- feales.  M.  de  Pages  has  given  a  table  of  thefe 
experiments,  from  which  it  appears  that  100  tb.  of  fea- 
water  in  46°  i2ft  S.  lat.  gave  44  lb.  of  fait,  and  in  i°  1  6" 
only  34  lb. ;  and  that  in  74  N.  lat.  it  gave  44  lb.  and 
in  40  22'  only  341b.  thefe  being  the  higheff  and  loweft 
latitudes  in  which  the  experiments  were  made,  and  alfo 
the  greateft  and  leaft  quantities  of  fait. 

Duty  on  is  a  diftinCt  branch  of  his  majefty’a 
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extraordinary  revenue,  and  confifts  in  an  excife  of  3  h  Salt, 
4  d.  per  buihel  impofed  upon  all  fait,  by  feveral  iUtutes  — v- 
of  King  William  and  other  fubfequent  reigns.  This 
is  not  generally  called  an  excile,  beeaufe  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  different  commiffioners  :  but  the  commlfi. 
lioners  of  the  falt-duties  have,  by  ftatute  1  Ann,  c.  21. 
the  fame  powers,  and  muil  obferve  the  fame  regulations, 
as  thofe  of  other  excifes.  This  tax  had  ufually  been 
only  temporary  :  but  by  ftatute  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  was 
made  perpetual. 

Triple  SsiiTSy  a  kind  of  falts  formed  by  the  union  of 
three  ingredients  ;  the  common  neutrals  being  compo- 
fed  only  of  two.  They  are  but  lately  diicovered  ;  a  id 
it  is  chiefly  to  the  induftry  of  Mr  Bergman  that  we  owe 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  them.  Sometimes  we  meet 
even  with  falts  of  four  ingredients  ;  in  which  cafe  w£ 
call  the  refulting  compounds  quadruple  falts.  The  moft; 
remarkable  of  thefe  complicated  fubftances.  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

1.  Aphronitrum  y  or  mineral  alkali,  combined  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  calcareous  earth.  The  three  ingre¬ 
dients  here  are  fixed  air,  pure  alkali,  and  calcareous 
earth.  “  This  fait  (fays  Croniledt)  is  fo  ilrongly  uni¬ 
ted  with  the  calcareous  eaVtli,  that  the  latter  enters 
with  it  into  the  very  cryllals  of  the  fait ;  though,  by 
repeated  folutions,  the  earth  is  by  degrees  feparated 
from  it,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  after  every  rotation.’* 
Cartheufer  afferts,  that,  on  throwing  into  its  fotation 
in  water  a  fixed  mineral  alkali,  the  calcareous  earth  was 
precipitated  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  by  adding  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol,  nitrous  acid  was  expelled,  and  a  Glauber’s  fait  pro¬ 
duced  ;  a  from  which  (fays  M.  Magellan)  it  is  evident, 
that  the  aphronitrum  is  a  triple  fait  arifing  from  the 
combination  of  the  nitrous  acid  with  calcareous  earth 
and  mineral  fixed  alkali.”  Wallerius  mentions  three  fpe- 
cies  of  this  fait ;  viz.  one  which  contains  only  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  calcareous  earth  with  fixed  mineral  alkali.  This, 
he  fays,  is  the  aphronitrum  of  the  ancients ;  but  he 
thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  rather  called  aphrunatron ,  as 
they  bellowed  the  name  of  natron  upon  the  mineral  al¬ 
kali.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  that  deferibed  by  Croniledt 
under  the  title  of  calcareous  nitre.  The  third  is  that  de¬ 
feribed  by  Hoffman  under  the  title  of  aphronitrum  ja * 
nenfey  into  whofe  compolition  the  vitriolic  acid  enters* 

It  is  a  kind  of  Glauber’s  fait,  and  is  frequently  con¬ 
founded  with  it. 

The  aphronitrum  of  Croniledt  is  deferibed  by  him  as 
appearing  on  old  walls  and  below  vaults,  or  in  places 
where  it  cannot  be  walhed  away  by  the  rain.  When 
it  contains  any  conliderable  quantity  of  calcareous  earth, 
it  (hoots  into  rhomboidal  cryllals,  a  figure  frequently 
affe&ed  by  the  calcareous  earth  when  it  (hoots  into  cry¬ 
llals  :  but  when  the  aphronitrum  is  purer,  it  forms  priff 
matic  cryllals.  From  thefe  circumftances,  M.  Magel¬ 
lan  thinks,  that  the  aphronitrum  is  not  ouly  a  triple  but 
a  multiple  fait ;  as  thefe  pieces  of  old  mortar,  covered 
with  this  white  froft,  on  ancient  walls,  are  the  very  fame 
from  which  the  faltpetre-makers  extradl  the  mother 
water  of  nitre  ;  after  mixing  with  it  the  vegetable  allies 
to  fumiffi  the  alkali. 

2.  Common  fait  with  magnefia,  or  mineral  alkali, 
contaminated  by  muriatic  magnefia.  This  is  a  con> 
pound  of  common  fait  with  magnefia,  and  is  very  deli- 
quefeent,  owing  to  the  compound  of  magnefia  and  fpK 
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vjt  of  fait ;  for  neither  mineral  alkali  nor  pure 
are  at  all  deliquefeent  in  the  air. 

3.  Vitriolated  magndia  with  vitriol  of  iron, 
fom  fait  contaminated  with  copperas.  This,  according 
to  M.  Monet,  is  found  in  fome  mineral  waters. 

4.  Native  alum  contaminated  with  copperas.  This 
is  fometimes  found  in  the  aluminous  fchiitus,  and  efiio- 
refees  in  a  feathery  foim,  and  is  perhaps  the  plumofe 
alum  of  the  ancients. 

5  Native  alum  contaminated  with  fulphur.  Dr  Wi¬ 
thering  informs  us,  that  this  fait  is  met  with  about 
Wednegburg  and  Btillon,  two  places  in  Staffordlhire, 
where  the  coal-pits  are  on  fire.  It  fublimes  to  the  fur- 
face,  whence  it  may  be  collected  in  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  during  dry  or  f roily  weather.  Our  author,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  certainly  afiit  id  that  this  is  a  true  che-^ 
mical  union,  but  the  parts,  he  fays,  cannot  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  eye.  It  is  kept  in  a  ddiquefcent  ftate 
by  an  aecefs  of  vitriolic  acid. 

6.  Native  alum  contaminated  by  vitriolated  cobalt. 
This  is  found  in  fome  of  the  mines  of  Herrcgrund  and 
Idria,  where  it  fhoots  into  long  and  (lender  fdamentg. 
M.  Magellan  fuppofts  that  this  may  be  the  trichiles  of 
the  Greeks.  On  dilfofving  it  in  water,  the  prefence  of 
the  vitriolic  acid  is  difcoverecl  by  adding  a  f  elution  of 
terra  ponderola  in  muriatic  acid  ;  the  phlogifticated  al¬ 
kali  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  cobalt,  which  forms 
a  blue  glafs  with  cobalt  or  microcofinic  fait, 

7.  Vitriol  of  copper  with  iron,  the  vUrb/uni  ferreo-cu- 
freum  cyaneum  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  alfo  called  Vitriol 
ef  Hungary ,  becaufe  found  in  plenty  in  that  country. 
Its  colour  is  that  of  blue  mixed  with  green  ;  but  fome¬ 
times  the  one  fhade  prevails,  and  fometimes  the  other. 

8.  Vitriol  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  is  prepared  in 
Sweden  from  the  water  pumped  out  of  the  copper 
mines  at  Dalame.  The  copper  does  not  precipitate  from 
a  folution  of  this  fait  by  rubbing  it  on  iron,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  the  common  blue  vitriol.  Large  cryftals  of 
this  fait  are  often  found  in  the  water,  the  copper  mines 
from  whence  it  is  prepared. 

9.  Vitriol  of  copper  and  zinc.  This  i3  a  quadruple 
fait,  flyled  by  Linnaeus  Vitriolum  ferreo-zinceo  cuprenm 
cyan  mm.  Its  colour  is  blue  inclining  to  green  ;  and  it 
does  not  precipitate  the  copper  by  rubbing  on  iron,  as 
the  common  blue  vitriol  does.  It  is  called  the  blue  vi¬ 
triol  of  Goflar.  Mongez  makes  a  feparate  article  of  a 
compound  fait  mentioned  by  Wallerius,  conlifting  alfo 
of  a  vitriolated  copper  with  zinc,  but  whofe  cryftals  are 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  found  lately  in  the  mines  of  Fah-^ 
lun  in  Sweden.  He  adds,  that  the  pale-blue  colour  of 
the  former  fait  fhows  the  predominancy  of  the  copper, 
by  which  it  is  neceffarily  diilinguilhed  from  the  latter, 
where  the  vitriol  is  over-faturated.  M.  Magellan,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  red  colour  is  owing  to  a 
proper  quantity  of  iron  in  a  dcphlogiftieated  Hate,  which 
has  beea  overlooked  in  that  compound.  To  this  kind 
alfo  Wallerius  refers  the  yellowilh  vitriol  found  in  Hun¬ 
gary. 

10.  Vitriol  of  iron  and  zinc  ;  the  green  vitriol  from 
Goflar  in  the  Hartz ;  the  vitreolum  zinc  eoferr  earn  st¬ 
ride  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  of  a  pale-green  colour. 

Sal T-Mines,  See  Salt. 

Roc  VS  alt.  See  Salt. 
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fea- fait  Salt-  Water,  or  Sea-water  ( Diftillation  of).  Set  Sr.  a- 

Water , 

Neutral  Sal  ts,  See  Chemistry,^  17  2,1  iSo,andi33j. 
Sal t- Springs,  Of  thefe  there  are  great  numbers  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  which  undoubtedly  have 
their  origin  from  fome  of  the  large  collections  of  foil'd 
fait  mentioned  under  the  article  Common  Salt.  See  that 


article,  and  likewife  Spring. 

SALTIER,  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries. — 
See  Heraldry,  p.  452,  and  Hate  CCXXX. 

This,  fays  G.  Leigh,  in  his  A  ccedence  of  Arms,  p.  70. 
was  anciently  made  of  the  height  of  a  man,  and  driven 
full  of  pins,  the  ufe  of  which  was  to  fcale  walls,  dec. 
Upton  fays  it  was  an  inilrument  to  catch  wild  beaiL, 
whence  he  derives  this  word  from  faltus ,  i  e.  “  a  fo- 
velt.”  The  French  call  this  ordinary  fautoir ,  from  fauter 
“  to  leap;”  becaufe  it  may  have  been  ufed  by  foldier* 
to  le'ap  over  walls  of  towns,  which  in  former  times  were 
but  low  ;  but  fome  modern  authors  think  it  is  borne  ill 
imitation  of  St  Andrew’s  crofs. 

SALTING  MEAT  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  HA  V  Y* 
The  following  is  the  method  recommended  by  the  late 
admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles.  When  the  ox  is  killed, 
let  it  be  fkfnned  and  cut  up  into  pieces  fit  for  ufe  a* 
quick  as  poflible,  and  falted  while  the  meat  is  hot.  For 
which  purpofe  we  mufl  have  a  fuflicient  quantity  of 
faltpetre  and  bay- fait  pounded  together  and  made  hot 
in  an  oven,  of  each  equal  parts  ;  with  this  fprinkle  the 
meat  at  the  rate  of  about  two  ounces  to  the  pound  ; 
then  lay  the  pieces  on  (helving  boards  to  drain  for  24 
hours  ;  which  done,  turn  them  and  repeat  the  fame  ope¬ 
ration,  and  let  them  lie  for  24  hours  longer.  By  this, 
time  the  fait  will  be  all  melted,  and  have  penetrated  the 
meat,  and  the  pieces  be  drained  off;  each  piece  mufl  then 
be  wiped  dry  with  clean  coarfe  cloths.  A  fuffident 
quantity  of  common  fait  mult  then  be  made  hot  like¬ 
wife  in  an  oven,  and  mixed  when  taken  out  with  about 
one-third  of  brown  fngar  :  then  the  calks  being  ready, 
rub  each  piece  well  with  this  mixture,  and  pack  them 
well  down,  allowing  about  half  a  pound  of  the  fait  and 
fngar  to  each  pound  of  meat,  and  it  will  keep  good  fe- 
veral  years. 

It  is  bell  to  proportion  the  calks  to  the  quantity  ufed; 
at  one  time,  as  the  lefs  it  is  expofed  to  the  air  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  fame  procefs  does  for  pork,  only  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  and  lefs  fugar  mull  be  ufed  ;  but  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  both  depends  squally  upon  the  meat  being 
hot  when  firil  falted. 

One  pound  of  beef  requires  twfo  ounces  of  faltpetre 
and  two  ounces  of  bay-falt,  becaufe  it  is  to  be  fprink-  ■ 
led  twice  ;  an  ounce  of  each  to  a  pound  of  beef  both 
times.  The  faltpetre  requifite  for  100  lb.  of  beef  is 
12 1  lb.  which  at  1 2d.  per  lb.  is  12  s.  6d.;  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  bay-falt  (for  loolb;  of  beef),  at  three 
half-pence  per  lb.  is  1  S.  6  d. ;  of  brown  fugar  and  com¬ 
mon  fait  mixed  together  half  a  pound  k  required,  the 
former  in  the  proportion  of  one- third,  the  latter  of  two- 
thirds,  to  a  pound  of  beef.  The  brown  fugar  at  8  d. 
per  pound.  A  hundred  pounds  of  beef  will  take  2  fa. 
ounces  of  it,  which  cofts  10  s;  5  d.  The  quantity 
of  common  fait  requifitc  for  iOolb.  of  beef  is  533  oUm 
ces,  which  at  2  d.  per  lb.  amounts  to  f  s.  6d.  The. 
expence  therefore  will  Hand  thus. 

Saltpetre* 
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Saltpetre,  til  lb.  for  icolb.  of  beef,  is  L.  o 
Bay  fait,  i  2\  lb.  for  do.  is  .  0 

Brown-fugar,  250  oz.  for  do.  is  •  o 

Beef,  1  or  lb.  at  6d.  per  pound,  is  •  2 

Three  cafks  for  it  at  is.  6d  each,  •  o 

Labour,  and  heating  the  oven  twice,  o 

Common  fait,  533  oz.  for  do.  is  -  o 
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Thefe  articles  are  taken  high  5  and  if  beef  eofts  6  d. 
per  pound,  meat  cured  thus  will  coll  lefs  than  1  s.  per 
pound;  and  therefore  comes  much  cheaper  than  live-ftock 
in  long  fea  voyages 

SAL  TPETRE.  See  Chemistry,  n°  740. 

SALTSBURG,  an  archbiffiopnc  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Stiria 
and  the  Upper  Auftria,  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  on 
the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Carfnthia  and  the  bifhopric 
of  Brixen.  It  is  fa  id  to  be  about  1  o  miles  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  upwaids  oi  6c  from  north  to  fouth.  With 
refpeft  to  the  foil,  t  is  very  mountainous,  yielding,  how¬ 
ever,  excellent  pafturage,  and,  in  confequence  of  that, 
abounding  in  cattle,  and  horfes  remarkable  for  their 
mettle  and  hardineis.  1  his  country  is  particularly  no¬ 
ted  for  the  great  quantities  of  fait  it  produces,  and  its 
ftrong  pafles  and  caftles  Here  are  alfo  confiderable 
mines  ot  gold,  iilver.  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  lapis  cala- 
minaris,  with  quairits  of  marble,  and  a  natural  hot-bath. 
The  principal  rivers  are~the  Salza,  the  Inn,  the  Ens, 
and  Muer;  which,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and  other  ftreams, 
are  wdl-ftored  with  ;  ffi.  The  peafants  here  are  all  al¬ 
lowed  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  trained  to  military  duty. 
There  are  no  nobles  in  the  country,  and  moll  of  the 
lands  belong  to  the  clergy.  The  ftates  confift  of  the 
prelates,  the  cities,  and  towns.  Not  withftanding  this 

country  is  undei  the  power  of  a  Popifh  ecclefiaftic,  and 
the  violent,  arbitrary,  and  opprtffive  manner  in  which 
the  Proteftants  have  always  been  treated,  great  numbers 
of  them  ft  ill  remained  in  it  till  the  year  i  73-,  when  no 
lefs  than  30,000  of  them  withdrew  from  it,  difpeifing 
themfelves  in  the  feveral  Proteftnnt  ftates  of  Europe, 
and  fome  of  them  were  even  fent  from  Great  Brita  n  to 
the  American  colonies.  Beiides  biafs  and  fteel  wares, 
and  all  forts  of  arms  and  artillery,  there  are  manufactures 
of  coarfe  cloth  and  linen  here  The  archbifhop  has  ma¬ 
ny  and  great  prerogatives  ;  he  is  a  prince  oi  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  perpetual  legate  of  the  holy  fee  in  Germany, 
of  which  he  is  alfo  primate  He  has  the  firft  voice 
in  the  diet  of  this  circle,  and  next  to  the  eledors  in 
that  of  the  empire,  in  the  college  of  princes,  in  which 
he  and  the  archduke  of  Aiiftria  prefide  by  turns.  No 
appeal  lies  from  him  either  in  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  caufes, 
but  to  the  pope  alone  ;  and  he  is  intitled  to  wear  the 
habit  of  a  cardinal.  He  has  alfo  the  nomination  to  fe¬ 
veral  bift.oprics ;  and  the  canoi.icates  that  fall  vacant  in 
the  months  in  which  the  popes,  by  virtue  of  the  con¬ 
cordat,  are  allowed  to  nominate,  are  all  in  his  gift.  His 
fuffragan?  are  the  biffiops  of  Treyfingen,  Ratifbon,  Bri- 
xen,  Gurk,  Chiemfee,  Seckau  and  Lavant ;  and  of 
thefe,  the  four  laft  are  nominated,  and  ev  n  confirmed 
by  him.  and  not  by  the  pope.  At  the  diet  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  his  envoy  takes  place  of  all  the  princes  that  are 
prefent,  under  the  degree  of  an  elector  His  revenue  is 
i<2id  to  amount  to  near  2  00,000 1.  a  year,  &  great  part 
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of  it  anting  from  the  falt-works.  He  is  able  to  raife 
25,000  men  ;  but  keeps  in  conftant  pay,  befides  his 
guards,  only' one  regiment,  confifting  of  1000  men. 
His  court  is  very  .magni  icent ;  and  he  has  his  heredi¬ 
tary  great  officers,  and  high  colleges.  The  chapter 
confifts  of  24  canons,  who  mull  be  all  noble,  but*  are 
obliged  only  to  four  months  rdidence.  At  his  accef- 
lion  to  the  fee,  the  archbifhop  m uft  pay  100,000  crowns 
to  Rome  for  the  pall  There  is  an  order  of  knight¬ 
hood  here,  mftituted  in  r  71  ,  in  hon  ur  o  St  Rupert, 
who  was  the  1ft  bifhop  of  Saltffiurg  ub  mt  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  8th  century. 

Salt- burg,  the  capital  of  a  German  archbiffiopric 
of  the  fame  name,  and  which  takes  its  own  from  the 
river  Salza,  on  which  it  Hands,  and  over  which  it  has  a 
bridge.  It  is  a  very  handfome  place,  well  fortified,  and 
the  refidence  of  the  archbiffiop.  The  houies  are  high, 
and  all  built  of  ftonc :  the  roofs  are  in  the  Italian  tafte* 
and  you  may  walk  upon  .them.  The  calUe  here  is  very 
ftr<  ng,  and  as  ftrongly  garriioned,and  u  ell  provided  with 
proviiions  and  warlike  ftores.  1  he  archbiihop’s  palace 
is  magni  cent ;  and  in  the  area  before  it  is  a  foun¬ 
tain,  efteemed  the  largeft  and  grandeft  in  Germany, 
'I  he  Habits  are  ver\  lofty  ;  and  the  number  oi  the 
hoiles  ufually  kept  by  the  archbiffiop  is  laid  to  be  up¬ 
wards  of  20  .  i  he  city,  ot  which  one  part  fta.fos  on 
a  fttep  rock,  is  well  built,  but  the  fticets  are  narrow  and 
badly  paved.  Befides  the  above-mentioned,  there  are 
two  other  ftattly  palaces  belonging  to  the  archbifhop* 
one  ot  wliich  is  called  the  NutOi.  ^y  and  the  other  Mira - 
btl/v.  1  he  latter  of  thefe  has  a  very  beautiful  garden j 
and  the  number  of  trees  in  the  orangery  is  lo  great,  that 
Mr  Keyfler  tells  us,  20,000  oranges  have  been  ga¬ 
thered  fiom  them  in  one  year.  The  river  Salza  runs 
dole  by  the  walls  of  tins  garden.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  fine  ftrudures  in  the  city,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  fuch  as  palaces,  monaftenes,  holpitals,  and  church¬ 
es.  In  the  cathedral  dedicated  t  Si  Rupert  (the  apollle 
ot  Bavaria,  and  a  Scotchman  by  birth),  all  the  altars  are 
of  matble  of  different  kinds,  and  one  ot  the  organs  has 
above  32  o  pipes.  1  he  whde  ftru&ure  is  extremely 
handfome.  It  is  built  of  freeftone  in  imitation  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter’s  at  Rome.  i  he  portico  is  of  marble,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  copper.  Before  the  portico  there 
is  a  large  quadrangular  place,  with  arches  and  galleries* 
m  which  is  the  prince’s  refidence  and  there  is  a  ftatue 
Petei.  In  the  middle  of  this  place  of  an  unnatural 
ot  the  Virgin  in  bronze  ;  it  is  fine,  but  of  an  nunatuial 
fize.  There  are  large  areas  encompaffed  with  handfome 
buildings  on  both  tides  of  the  church.  In  the  middle 
of  that  which  is  to  the  left,  there  is  a  moll  magni  cent 
fountain  ot  marble,  and  fome  valuable  figures  of  gi¬ 
gantic  fize.  .  i  here  is  likewile  a  fountain  in  that  to  the 
right,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  former 
one,  and  the  Neptune  of  it  makes  but  a  very  pitiful 
figure.  This  town  contains  many  more  excellent  build¬ 
ings  and  ftatues,  which  remind  one  that  the  borders  of 
Italy  are  not  lar  diftant.  File  winter  and  iummei  ri- 
din ,  fchools  hege  are  noble  ftructures.  The  univerfity 
was  founded  in  6  ,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the 

Benedictines.  Beiides  it,  there  are  two  colleges,  in 
which  the  young  noblemen  are  educated.  E  Lour.  *5 
c.  N.  Lat.  47.  .  ° 

SALVADOR  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 

plants  3 
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%'ngc  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  tliofe 
j]  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadri- 
Salvia  ftd  .  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  berry  is  monofpermous  ; 
^  and  the  feed  covered  with  an  antlus  or  loofe  coat. 

S  ALVAGE-money,  a  reward  allowed  by  the  civil 
and  fiatute  law  for  the  faving  of  {hips  or  goods  from 
the  danger  of  the  fea,  pirates,  or  enemies. — Where  any 
fhip  is  in  danger  of  being  ffranded,  or  driven  on  fhore, 
juflices  of  the  peace  are  to  command  the  conftables  to 
affemble  as  many  perfons  as  are  necefLry  to  preferve  it; 
and,  on  its  being  preferred  by  their  means,  the  perfons- 
afli thing  therein  (hall,  in  3G  days  after,  be  paid  a  reafon- 
able  reward  for  their  filvage  ;  other  wife  the  (hip  or 
goods  fhall  remain  in  the  cuftody  of  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  -as  a  fecurity  for  the  fame. 

SALVATION,  means  the  fafety  or  prefervation  of 
any  thing  which  is  or  has  been  in  danger,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  in  a  religious  fenfe,  when  it  means  preferva¬ 
tion  from  eternal  death,  or  reception  to  the  happinefs  of 
heaven,  which  is  now  offered  to  all  men  by  the  Chriflian 
religion  upon  certain  conditions.  The  Hebrews  but 
rarely  make  ufe  of  concrete  terms  as  they  are  called, 
but  often  of  abilra&ed.  Thus,  inffead  of  faying  that 
God  faves  them  and  prote&s  them,  they  fay  that  God 
is  their  falvation.  Thus  the  word  of  falvation,  the 
joy  of  falvation,  the  rock  of  falvation,.  the  ffiield  of  fal¬ 
vation,  the  horn  of  falvation,  &c.  is  as  much  as  to  fay, 
The  word  that  declares  deliverance  ;  the  joy  that  at¬ 
tends  the  efcaping  a  great  danger,  a  rock  where  any 
one  takes  refuge,  and  where  he  may  be  in  fafety  from 
his  enemy  ;  a  buckler,  that  fecures  him  from  the  arm 
of  the  enemy  ;  a  horn  or  ray  of  light,  of  happinefs  and 
falvation,  &c.  See  Theology,  &c. 

SALVATOR  rosa.  See  Rosa. 

SALVE  regina,  among  the  Romanills,  the  name 
of  a  Latin  prayer,  addreffed  to  the  Virgin,  and  fung 
after  complines,  as  alfo  upon  the  point  of  executing  a 
criminal.  Durandus  fays,  it  was  compofed  by  Peter 
bifhop  of  Compoflella.  The  cuflom  of  finging  the  /a/ve 
regina  at  the  clofe  of  the  office  was  begun  by  order  of 
St  Dominic,  and  firfl  in  the  congregation  of  Domini¬ 
cans  at  Bologna,  about  1237.  Gregory  IX.  firfh  ap- 
pointed  it  to  be  general.  St  Bernard  added  the  con- 
clufion,  0  Mulcts  J  0  pia ,  &c. 

SALVIA,  sage  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  digynia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  4 2d  order,  Eertkillatx. 
The  corolla* is  unequal ;  and  the  filaments  placed  crofs* 
wife  on  a  pedicle.  The  moll  remarkable  fpeciesare, 

1 .  The  officinalis,  or  common  large  fage,  which  is 
Cultivated  in  gardens,  of  which  there  are  the  following 
varieties  :  1.  The  common  green  fage.  2..  The  worm¬ 
wood  fage.  3.  The  green  fage,  with  a  variegated  leaf. 
4.  The  red  fage.  5.  The  red  fage  with  a  variegated 
leaf.  Thefe  are  accidental  variations,  and  therefore  are 
not  enumerated  as  fpecies.  The  common  fage  grows 
naturally  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  here 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  ufe  ;  but  that  variety  with  red 
or  blackifn  leaves  is  the  mod  common  in  the  Britifh 
gardens  ;  and  the  wormwood  fage  is  in  greater  plenty 
here  than  the  common  green-leaved  fage,  which  is  but 
in  few  gardens. 

2.  The  tomentofa,  generally  titled  halfamic  fage  by 
the  gardeners.  The  dalks  of  this  do  not  grow  fo  up¬ 
right  as  thole  of  the  common  fage  $  they  are  very  hairy. 


and  divide  Into  feveral  branches,  which  are  garnlfhed  Salvia 
with  broad  heart- fhaped  woolly  leaves  Handing  upong^^. 

long  foot-ffalks  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  f ^ _ 'ft 

their  upper  furfaces  are  rough  :  the  leaves,  which  are  ^ 

upon  the  flower  ffalks,  are  oblong  and  oval,  Handing 
upon  fhorter  foot  ffalks,  and  are  very  {lightly  fawed  ort 
their  edges ;  they  grow  in  whorled  fpikes  toward  the 
top  of  the  branches ;  the  whorls  are  pretty  far  diHant, 
but  few  flowers  in  each  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue,  about 
the  fize  of  tliofe  of  the  common  fort.  This  fage  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  the  others  for  making  tea. 

3,  The  auriculata,  common  fage  of  virtue,  which  is 
alfo  well  known  in  the  gardens  and  markets.  The 
leaves  of  this  is  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort ; 
they  are  hoary,  and  fome  of  them  are  indented  on  their 
edges  towards  the  bafe,  which  indentures  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ears.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  two  former  forts,  and  the  whorls  are  gene¬ 
rally  naked,  having  no  leaves  between  them.  The 
flowers  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  deeper  blue  than  thofe  of 
common  red  fage. 

4.  The  pomifera,  with  fpear-fhaped  oval  entire  leaves, 
grow  naturally  in  Crete.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  flalk, 
which  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
branches.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  have 
obtufe  empalemente.  The  branches  of  this  fage  have 
often  pun£hires  made  In  them  by  infedds,  at  which  pla¬ 
ces  grow  large  protuberances  as  big  as  apples,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  galls  upon  an  oak,  and  the  rough 
balls  on  the  briar. 

All  the  forts  of  fage  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  if 
they  can  be  procured  ;  but,  as  fome  of  them  do  not 
perfect  their  feeds  in  this  country,  and  moH  of  the  forts, 
but  efpecially  the  common  kinds  for  ufe,  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  flips,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  raife  them 
from  feeds. 

SALVIANUS,  an  ancient  father  cf  the  Chriflian 
church,  who  flourifhed  in  the  5th  century,  and  was  well 
{killed  in  the  fciences.  It  is  faid  he  lived  in  continence 
with  his  wife  Palladia,  as  if  fire  had  been  his  iifler  ; 
and  that  he  was  fo  affli&ed  at  the  wickednefs  of  that 
age,  that  he  was  called  the  Jeremiah  of  the  fifth  century. 

He  acquired  fuch  reputation  for  his  piety  and  learning, 
that  he  was  named  the  mfler  of  the  bijhops .  He  wrote 
a  Treatife  on  Providence ;  another  on  Avarice;  and 
fome  epiftles,  of  which  Baluze  has  given  an  excellent 
edition  ;  that  of  Conrad  Ritterfhufius,  in  2  vols  odtavo, 
is  alfo  efleemed. 

SALUTATION,  the  a&  of  faluting,  greeting,  or 
paying  refpedt  and  reverence  to  any"  one. 

When  men  (writes  the  compiler  of  IJEfprlt  des  Curiofths  cf* 
Ufages  et  des  Coutumes  J  falute  each  other  in  an' ami  -Literature.^ 
cable  manner,  it  fignifies  little  whether  they  move  a  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  body,  or  pra&ife  a  particular  cere¬ 
mony.  In  thefe  actions  there  mufl  exifl  different  cuf¬ 
toms.  Every’  nation  imagines  it  employs  the  moff  rea- 
fonable  ones  ;  but  all  are  equally  Ample,  and  none  are 
to  be  treated  as  ridiculous*.  This  infinite  number  of 
ceremonies  may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds  ;  to  reverences 
or  falutations  ;  and  to  the  touch  of  fome  part  of  the 
human  body.  To  bend  and  proffrate  one’s  felf  to  exprefs 
fentiments  of  refpedl,  appears  to  be  a  natural  motion  ; 
for  terrified  perfons  throw  themfelves  on  the  earth  when 
they  adore  iimfible  beings,  The  affe&ionate  touch  of 
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{Motion,  tl perfon  they  falute,  Is  an  expreffion  of  tendernefs, 
nations  decline  from  their  ancient  fimplicity,  much 
farce  and  grimace  are  introduced.  Superftition,  the 
manners  of  a  people,  and  their  fituation,  influence  the 
modes  of  falutation  ;  as  may  be  obferved  from  the  in- 
fiances  we  collect. 

Modes  of  falutation  have  fometimes  very  different 
eharaXeis,  and  it  is  no  uninterefting  {peculation  to  ex¬ 
amine  their  fliades.  Many  difplay  a  refinement  of  de¬ 
licacy,  while  others  are  remarkable  for  their  fimplicity, 
or  for  their  fenfibility.  In  general,  however,  they  are 
frequently  the  fame  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  and  in 
more  polifhed  focieties.  RefpeX,  humility,  fear,  and 
efteem,  are  expreffed  much  in  a  fimilar  manner  ;  for 
thefe  are  the  natural  confequences  of  the  organization 
of  the  body.  Thefe  demonftrations  become,  in  time, 
only  empty  civilities,  which  frgnify  nothing  ;  we  ihall 
notice  what  they  were  originally,  without  refleXing  on 
what  they  are. 

The  firil  nations  have  no  peculiar  modes  of  faluta¬ 
tion  ;  they  know  no  reverences,  or  other  compliments, 
or  they  defpife  and  difdaiu  them.  The  Greenlanders 
laugh  when  they  fee  an  European  uncover  his  head  and 
bend  his  body  before  him  whom  he  calls  his  fuperior. 
The  iflanders,  near  the  Philippines,  take  the  hand  or 
foot  of  him  they  falute,  and  with  it  they  gently  rub 
their  face.  The  Laplanders  apply  their  nofe  ftrongly 
again  11  that  of  the  perfon  they  falute.  Dampier  fays, 
that  at  New  Guinea  they  are  fatisfied  in  placing  on 
their  heads  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  have  ever  palled 
for  fymbols  of  friendfhip  and  peace.  This  is  at  leaf!  a 
piXurefque  falute. 

Other  falutations  are  very  incommodious  and  painful; 
it  requires  great  praXice  to  enable  a  man  to  be  po¬ 
lite  in  an  ifland  fituated  in  the  Straits  of  the  Sound. 
Houtman  tells  us,  they  fainted  him  in  this  odd  way  : 
“  They  raifed  his  left  foot,  which  they  palled  gently 
over  the  right  leg,  and  from  thence  over  his  face.”  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  bend  their  body  very  low, 
in  placing  their  hands  on  their  cheeks,  and  raifing  at 
the  fame  time  one  foot  in  the  air,  with  their  knee  bent. 
An  Ethiopian  takes  the  robe  of  another,  and  ties  it 
about  his  own  waift,  fo  that  he  leaves  his  friend  half 
naked.  This  cuflom  of  undrefiing  on  thefe  occafions 
takes  other  forms ;  fometimes  men  place  themfelves  na¬ 
ked  before  the  perfon  whom  they  falute ;  it  is  to  lhow 
their  humility,  and  that  they  are  unworthy  of  appearing 
in  his  prefence.  This  was  praXifed  before  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  when  he  received  the  vifit  of  two  female  Ota- 
heitans.  Their  innocent  fimplicity,  no  doubt,  did  not 
-appear  immodeft  in  the  eyes  of  the  virtuofo .  Some¬ 
times  they  only  undrefs  partially.  The  Japanefe  only 
take  off  a  flipper  ;  the  people  pf  Arraean,  their  fandals 
in  the  ftreet,  a ad  their  bookings  in  the  houfe. 

In  the  progrefs  of  time,  it  appears  fervile  to  uncover 
one’s  felf.  The  grandees  of  Spain  claim  the  right  of  ap¬ 
pearing  covered  before  the  king,  to  lhow  that  they  are 
uot  fo  much  fabjeXed  to  him  as  the  reft  of  the  nation  ; 
and  (this  writer  obferves)  we  may  remark,  that  the 
Englifh  do  not  uncover  their  heads  fo  much  as  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  na¬ 
tion  (obferves  the  humorous  Montaigne),  even  ro  the 
people  who,  when  they  falute,  turn  their  backs  on  their 
friends,  but  that  can  be  juftified  in  their  cuftoms.  It 
muft  be  obferved  of  the  negroes,  that  they  are  lovers  of 
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ludicrous  nXions,  and  thus  make  all  their  ceremonies  Satumbd 
farcical.  The  greater  part  pull  the  fingers  till  they  ’““V— * 
crack.  Snelgrave  gives  an  odd  rep  refen  tat  ion  of  the 
embafiy  which  the  king  of  Dahomy  fent  to  him.  The 
ceremonies  of  falutation  conlifted  in  the  moft  ridiculous 
contortions.  When  two  negro  monarchs  vifit,  they  em¬ 
brace  in  flapping  three  times  the  middle  finger. 

Barbarous  nations  frequently  imprint  on  their  faluta- 
tions  the  difpoiitions  of  their  charaXer.  When  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Carmena  (fays  Athenaeus)  would  fhow  a 
peculiar  mark  ot  efteem,  they  breathed  a  vein,  and  pre- 
fented  for  the  beverage  of  their  friend  the  blood  as  it 
iffued.  The  Franks  tore  hair  from  their  head,  and 
prefented  it  to  the  perfon  they  faluted.  The  (lave  cut 
his  hair,  and  offered  it  to  his  mafter.  The  Chinefe  are 
Angularly  affeXed  in  their  perfonal  civilities  :  they  even 
calculate  the  number  of  their  reverences.  Thefe  are 
their  moft  remarkable  poftures.  The  men  move  their 
hands  in  an  affeXionate  manner,  while  they  are  joined 
together  on  the  bieaft,  and  bow  their  head  a  little.  If 
they  refpeX  a  perfon,  they  raife  their  hands  joined,  and 
then  lower  them  to  the  earth  in  bending  the  body.  If 
two  perfons  meet  after  a  long  reparation,  they  both  fall 
on  their  knees,  and  bend  the  face  to  the  earth,  and  this 
ceremony  they  repeat  two  or  three  times.  Surely  we 
may  differ  here  with  the  fentiment  of  Montaigne,  and 
confefs  this  ceremony  to  be  ridiculous.  It  arifes  from 
their  national  affeXation.  They  fnbftitute  artificial  ce¬ 
remonies  for  natural  aXions.  Their  expreflions  mean  as 
little  as  their  ceremonies.  If  a  Chinefe  is  afked  how 
he  finds  hirnfelf  in  health  ?  he  anfwers,  Very  'well ; 
thanks  to  your  abundant  felicity.  If  they  would  tell  a 
man  that  he  looks  well,  they  fay,  Profperity  is  painted 
on  your  face  ;  or,  Tour  air  announces  your  happinefs .  If 

you  render  them  any  fervice,  they  fay,  My  thanks  foould 
he  immortal.  If  you  praife  them,  they  anfwer,  How 
Jhall  I  dare  to  perfuade  my  felf  of  what  you  fay  of  me  f 
If  you  dine  with  them,  they  tell  you  at  parting,  ITe 
have  not  treated  you  with  fuff  dent  dtftintfion .  The  va¬ 
rious  titles  they  invent  for  each  other  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  tra'nflate. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thefe  anfwers  are  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Chinefe  ritual,  or  academy  of  compli¬ 
ments.  There  are  determined  the  number  of  bows  ; 
the  expreflions  to  be  employed  ;  the  genuflexions  ;  and 
the  inclinations  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  right  or 
left  hand  :  the  falutations  of  the  mafter  before  the  chair 
where  the  ftranger.is  to  be  feated,  for  he  felutes  it  moft 
profoundly,  and  wipes  the  dull  away  with  the  fkirts  of 
his  robe  ;  all  thefe  and  other  things  are  noticed,  even 
to  the  filent  geftures,  by  which  you  are  entreated  to  en¬ 
ter  the  houfe.  The  lower  clafs  of  people  are  equally 
nice  in  thefe  punXilios  ;  and  ambaffadors  pais  40  days 
in  praXifing  them  before  they  are  enabled  to  appear  at 
court.  A  tribunal  of  ceremonies  has  been  ereXed,  and 
every  day  very  odd  decrees  are  iffued,  to  which  the 
Chinefe  moft  religioufly  fubmit. 

The  tnarks  of  honour  are  frequently  arbitrary ;  to  be 
feated,  with  us,  is  a  mark  of  repofe'and  familiarity  ;  to 
Hand  up,  that  of  refpeX.  There  are  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  princes  will  only  he  addrefled  by  perfons 
who  are  feated,  and  it  is  confidered  as  a  favour  to  be 
permitted  to  Hand  in  their  prefence.  This  cuftom  pre¬ 
vails  in  defpotic  countries :  a  defpot  cannot  fufle'r  with¬ 
out  difguft  the  elevated  figure  of  his  fubjeXs ;  he  jg 
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Sdute.  plciifcd  lo  bend  their  bodies  with  their  genius  :  his  prc 
knee  mull  lay  thofe  who  behold  him  pro  11  rate  on  the 
earth  ;  he  defires  no  eagernefs,  no  attention  5  he  would 
only  infpire  terror. 

The  pope  makes  no  reverence  to  any  mortal  except 
the  emperor,  to  whom  he  Hoops  a  very  little  when  he 
permits  him  to  kifs  his  lips. 

SALUTE,  in  military  matters,  a  difeharge  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  or  fmall  arms,  or  both,  in  honour  of  fome  per- 
fon  of  extraordinary  quality.  The  colours  likevvife  fa- 
lute  royal  perfons,  and  generals  commanding  in  chief ; 
which  is  done  by  lowering  the  point  to  the  ground. 
In  the  field,  when  a  regiment  is  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
king  or  his  general,  the  drums  beat  a  march  as  he  pafles 
along  the  line,  and  the  officers  falute  one  after  another, 
bowing  their  half-pikes  or  f words  to  the  ground ;  then 
recover  and  take  off  their  hats.  The  enfigns  falute  all 
together,  by  lowering  their  colours. 

Salute,  in  the  navy,  a  teftimony  of  deference  or 
homage  rendered  by  the  fnips  of  one  nation  to  ano¬ 
ther,  or  by  (hips  of  the  fame  nation  to  a  fupenor  or 
equal. 

This  ceremony  is  varioufly  performed,  according  to 
the  circumftances,  rank,  or  fituation,  of  the  parties.  It 
corffitts  in  firing  a  certain  number  of  cannon,  or  volleys 
ef  fmall  arms  ;  in  linking  the  colours  or  top-fails ;  or 
in  one  or  more  general  Ihouts  of  the  whole  fhipVcrew, 
mounted  on  the  mails  or  rigging  for  that  purpofe. 

The  principal  regulations  with  regard  to  falutes  in 
the  royal  navy  are  as  follow  : 

<<  When  a  flag-officer  falutes  the  admiral  and  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  he  is  to  give  him  fifteen 
guns;  but  when  captains  falute  him,  they  are  to  give  him 
feventeen  guns.  The  admiral  and  commander  in  chief 
of  the  fleet  is  to  return  two  guns  lefs  to  flag-officers, 
and  four  lefs  to  captains.  Flag-officers  diluting  their 
fupenor  or  fenior  officer,  are  to  give  him  thirteen  guns. 
Flag-officers  are  to  return  an  equal  number  of  guns  to 
flag-officers  bearing  their  flags  on  the  fame  mail,  and 
two  guns  lefs  to  the  reft,  as  alfo  to  captains. 

When  a  captain  falutes  an  admiral  of  the  white 
or  blue,  he  is  to  give  him  fifteen  guns  ;  but  to  vice 
and  rear  admirals,  thirteen  guns.  When  a  flag-officer 
is  faluted  by  two  or  more  of  his  majefty’s  fhips,  he  is 
not  to  return  the  falute  till  all  have  finifhed,  and  then 
to  do  it  with  fuch  a  reafonable  number  of  guns  as  he 
fh  .11  judge  proper. 

“  In  cafe  of  the  meeting  of  two  fquadrons,  the 
two  chiefs  only  are  to  exchange  falutes.  And  if  Angle 
fhips  meet  a  fquadron  confiding  of  more  than  one  flag, 
the  principal  flag  only  is  to  be  faluted.  No  falutes  fhall 
be  repeated  by  the  fame  fhips,  unlefs  there  has  been  a 
feparation  of  fix  months  at  lead. 

“  None  of  his  majefty’s  fhips  of  war,  commanded 
©illy  by  captains,  fnall  give  or  receive  falutes  from 
one  another,  in  whatfoever  part  of  the  world  they 
meet. 

“  A  flag*  officer  commanding  in  chief  fhall  be  faluted, 
upon  his  firft  hoifting  his  flag,  by  all  the  fhips  prefent, 
with  fuch  a  number  of  guns  as  is  allowed  by  the  firft, 
third,  or  fifth  articles. 

“  When  any  of  his  majefty’s  fhips  fhall  meet  with  any 
Hup  or  fhips  belonging  to  any  foreign  prince  or  date, 
within  his  majefty’s  leas  (which  extend  to  Cape  Fi- 
nifterre),  it  is  expe&cd,  that  the  laid  foreign  fnips  do 
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ftrike  their  top-fail,  and  take  in  their  flag,  in  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  his  majefty’s  fovereignty  in  thpfe 
feas  :  and  if  any  fhall  refnfe  or  offer  to  refill,  it  is  en¬ 
joined  to  all  flag-officers  and  commanders  to  ufe  their 
utmofl  endeavours  to  compel  them  thereto,  and  not 
fuffer  any  difhonour  to  be  done  to  hrs  majelly.  And 
if  any  of  his  majefty’s  fubjedts  fhall  fo  much  forget 
their  duty,  as  to  omit  linking  their  top- fail  in  palling 
by  his  majefty’s  fhips,  the  name  of  the  fhip  and  mailer, 
and  from  whence,  and  whither  bound,  together  with 
affidavits  of  the  fadl,  are  to  be  fent  up  to  the  fecretary 
of  the  admiralty,  in  order  to  their  being  proceeded 
againft  in  the  admiralty  court.  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  his  majefty’s  feas,  his  majefty’s  fhips  arc 
in  no  wife  to  Hr  ike  to  any  ;  and  that  in  other  parts, 
no  fhip  of  his  majefty’s  is  to  ftrike  her  flag  or  top-faii 
to  any  foreigner,  unlefs  fuch  foreign  fhip  fhall  have 
firft  flruck,  or  at  the  fame  time  ftrike,  her  flag  or  top- 
ail  to  his  majefly’s  fhip. 

<c  The  flag-officers  and  commanders  of  his  majefty’s 
fhips  are  to  be  careful  to  maintain  his  majefty’s  honour 
upon  all  occafions,  giving  protection  to  his  fubjedls* 
and  endeavouring,  what  in  them  lies,  to  fecure  and  en¬ 
courage  them  in  their  lawful  commerce  ;  and  they  arc 
not  to  injure,  in  any*  manner,  the  fubjedls  of  his  maje¬ 
fly’s  friends  and  allies 

“  If  a  foreign  admiral  meets  with  any  of  his  maje¬ 
fty’s  fhips,  and  falutes  them,  he  fnall  receive  gun  for 
gun.  If  he  be  a  vice-admiral,  the  admiral  fhall  anfwer 
with  two  guns  lefs.  If  a  rear-admiral,  the  admiral  and 
vice-admiral  fhall  return  two  lefs.  But  if  the  fhip  be 
commanded  by  a  captain  only,  the  flag-officer  fhall  give 
two  guns  lefs,  and  captains  an  equal  number. 

“  When  any  of  his  majefty’s  fhips  come  to  an  anchor 
in  a  foreign  port  or  road,  within  cannon- fhot  of  its 
forts,  the  captain  may  falute  the  place  with  fuch  a 
number  of  guns  as  have  been  cuflomary,  upon  good 
a  finance  of  having  the  like  number  returned,  but  not 
otherwife.  But  if  the  fhip  bears  a  flag,  the  flag- 
officer  fhall  firft  carefully  inform  himfelf  how  flags  of 
like  rank,  belonging  to  other  crowned  heads,  have  gi¬ 
ven  or  returned  falutes,  and  to  infill  upon  the  fame  terms 
of  refpedl. 

“  It  is  allowed  to  the  commanders  of  his  majefty’s 
fhips  in  foreign  parts,  to  falute  the  perfons  of  any' 
admirals,  commanders  in  chief,  or  captains  of  fhips  of 
war  of  foreign  nations,  and  foreign  noblemen,  or 
flrangers  of  quality,  as  alfo  the  fadlories  of  the  king's 
fubjebls,  coming  on  board  to  vifit  the  fliip ;  and  the 
number  of  guns  is  left  to  the  commander,  as  fhall  be 
fuitable  to  the  occafion  and  the  quality  cf  the  perfons 
viliting  ;  but  he  is  neverthelefs  to  remain  accountable 
for  any  exceftes  in  the  abufe  of  this  liberty.  If  the 
fhip  vifited  be  in  company  with  othei  fhips  of  War,  the 
captain  is  not  to  make  ufe  of  the  civilities  allowed  in 
the  preceding  articles  but  with  leave  and  confent  of  the 
commander  in  chief  or  the  fenior  captain. 

“  Merchant -fhips,  whether  foreigners  or  belonging 
to  his  majeily’s  fubjedls,  faluting  the  admiral  6f  the 
fleet,  fhall  be  anfvered  by  fix  guns  lefs  ;  ^when  they 
falute  any  other  flag-ihips,  they  fhall  be  anfwered  by 
four  guns  lefs  ;  and  if  they  falute  men  of  war  com¬ 
manded  by  captains,  they  fhall  be  anfwered  by  two  guns 
lefs.  If  fever  1  merchant-fhips  falute  in  company,  n® 
return  is  to  be  made  till  all  have  finifhed,  and  then  by 
4  ks  fuch 
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fuch  a  number  of  guns  as  (hall  be  thought  proper  ;  but 
though  the  merchant-fhips  (hould  anfwer,  there  fhall  be 
no  fecond  return. - 

“  None  of  his  majefty’s  fhips  of  war  fhall  falute  any 
of  his  majefty’s  forts  or  caflles  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire¬ 
land,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever.” 

SALUZZO,  called  by  the  French  Sa  luces,  a  town 
and  caftle  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  and  capital  of  a  mar- 
quifate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is 
fituated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  the 
river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  18.  27.  N,  Lat.  44.  35,  It  is 
fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

Saluzzo,  the  marquifate  of,  a  province  of  Pied¬ 
mont  in  Italy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Daupliiny 
and  the  province  of  the  Four  Valleys,  on  the  eaft  by 
thofe  of  Saviglano  and  Foffano,  on  the  fouth  by  that 
of  Cona  and  the  county  of  Nice,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Barcelonetta.  It  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in 
1601. 

SAM  A,  a  town  and  fort  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Africa,  (lands  on  an  eminence, 
tlie  fort  being  watered  by  the  pleafant  river  of  St 
George,  that  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea.  The  town 
contains  above  200  lioufes,  which  feem  to  form  three 
diftindt  villages,  one  of  which  is  immediately  under  the 
cannon  of  the  Dutch  fort  St  Sebaftian.  Des  Marchais 
deems  this  town  to  be  one  of  the  largeft  on  the  whole 
coaft,  Barbot  likewife  agreeing  with  him  in  its  fitua- 
tion,  extent,  and  number  of  inhabitants.  The  foie  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  natives  is  (idling  ;  a  circumftance  which 
eafilv  accounts  for  their  poverty.  The  government  of 
this  place  is  republican,  the  magiftrates  having  the  fu- 
preme  power,  being  fubjedt  to  periodical  changes,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Gavi,  who  feldom 
however  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  the  ftate.  This 
prince  relides  fome  leagues  diftant  from  the  fea,  is  rich, 
and  much  refpedted  by  his  neighbours. 

SAMANEANS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  magi  or 
philofophers,  have  been  confounded  by  fome  with  the 
Bramins.  They  proceeded  from  Ariana,  a  province 
of  Perlia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  fpread  them- 
felves  in  India,  and  taught  new  dodtrines. 

The  Bramins,  before  their  arrival,  it  is  faid,  were  in 
the  liigheft  period  of  their  glory,  were  the  only  oracles 
of  India,  and  their  principal  refidence  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains  ;  while 
the  Samaneans  were  fettled  towards  the  Indus.  Others 
fay,  that  the  Bramins  acquired  all  their  knowledge  from 
the  Samaneans,  before  whofe  arrival  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove  that  the  Bramins  were  the  religious  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Indians.  The  mod  celebrated  and  ancient 
of  the  Samanean  doctors  was  Boutta,  or  Budda,  who 
was  born  683  years  before  Chrift.  His  fcholars  paid 
him  divine  honours  ;  and  his  dodlrine,  which  confided 
chiefly  in  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  cows,  was  adopted  not  only  in  India,  but  alfo 
in  Japan,  China,  Siam,  and  Tartary.  It  was  propa¬ 
gated,  according  to  M.  de  Sainte  Croix,  in  Thibet,  in 
the  8th  century,  and  fucceeded  there  the  ancient  reli¬ 
gion  of  Zamolxis.  The  Samaneans,  or  Buddifts,  were 
entirely  deftroyed  in  India  by  the  jealous  rage  of  the 
Bramins,  whofe  abfurd  practices  and  fables  they  affedt- 
ed  to  treat  with  contempt ;  but  feveral  of  their  books 
are  ftill  preferved  and  refpedted  on  the  coafts  of  Mala¬ 
bar. 


We  are  told,  too,  that  feveral  of  the  Bramin  orders  Samar 
have  adopted  their  manner  of  living,  and  openly  profefs 
the  greatefl  part  of  their  dodtrines.  L'Ezour  Fedam , 
ou  Ancien  Comment  du  Vedam,  publifhed  by  M.  de  S. 

Croix,  Paris  1779.  See  Bramins. 

SAMAR,  a  Spanifh  ifland  not  far  from  Manilla  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  is  called  Samar  on  the  fide  which  looks 
towards  the  other  ifles,  and  Ibabao  on  that  next  the  bniv^m  f 
ocean.  It  is  like  the  trunk  of  a  man’s  body,  without  vol.  viii. 
head  or  legs.  Its  greatell  length,  from  Cape  Baliqua-P-  *3  7. 
ton,  which,  with  the  point  of  Manilla,  makes  the 
flrait  of  St  Bernardino,  in  13  degrees  30  minutes 
north  latitude,  extends  to  that  of  Guignan  in  1 1  de¬ 
grees  towards  the  fouth.  The  other  two  points,  ma¬ 
king  the  greateft  breadth  of  the  ifland,  are  Cabo  de 
Spirito  Santo,  or  Cape  of  the  Holy  Ghojl ,  the  high 
mountains  of  which  are  the  firft  difeovered  by  (hips 
from  New  Spain  ;  and  that  which  lying  oppofite  to 
Leyte  weft  ward,  makes  another  ftrait,  fcarce  a  (tone's 
throw  over.  The  whole  compafs  of  the  ifland  is  about 
130  leagues.  Between  Guignan  and  Cape  Spirito 
Santo  is  the  port  of  Borognon,  and  not  far  from  thence 
thofe  of  Palapa  and  Catubig,  and  the  little  ifland  of 
Bin,  and  the  coaft  of  Catarman.  Veflels  from  coun¬ 
tries  not  yet  difeovered  are  very  frequently  call  away 
on  the  before-mentioned  coaft  of  Palapa.  Within  the 
(traits  of  St  Bernardino,  and  beyond  Baliquaton,  is 
the  coaft  of  Samar,  on  which  are  the  villages  of  Iba- 
tan,  Bangahon,  Cathalogan,  Paranos,  and  Calviga. 

Then  follows  the  (trait  of  St  Juanillo,  without  which, 

(landing  eaftward,  appears  the  point  and  little  ifland 
of  Guignan,  where  the  compafs  of  the  ifland  ends. 

It  is  mountainous  and  craggy,  but  fruitful  in  the  few 
plains  there  are.  The  fruits  there  are  much  the  fame 
as  that  of  Leyte  ;  but  there  is  one  particular  fort, 
called  by  tlie  Spaniards  chicoy,  and  by  the  Chinefe,  who 
put  a  great  value  on  it ,feyzu,  without  kernels. 

SAMARA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  quadripartite,  the  corolla  tetrapetalous  ;  the 
(lamina  immerfed  in  the  bafe  of  the  petal ;  the  ftignia 
funnel-fhaped. 

SAMARCAND,  or  Sarmacand,  an  ancient  and 
famous  town  of  Afia,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name  in  the  country  of  the  Ufbeck  Tartars,  with 
a  caftle  and  a  famous  univerffty.  The  houfes  are 
built  with  (tones,  and  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  excellent 
fruits.  It  is  pleafantly  feated  near  the  river  Sogde,  a 
branch  of  tlie  Amu,  E.  Long.  69.  o.  N.  Lat.  39.  50. 

This  town  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sogdia 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  call¬ 
ed  Maracanda .  It  was  afterwards  the  capital  of  the 
empire  of  Tamerlane  the  Great.  In  the  time  of 
Jenghiz  Khan,  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  arms  of 
that  cruel  conqueror ;  by  whom  the  garrifon,  amount¬ 
ing  to  30,000  men,  were  butchered ;  30,00.0  of  the 
inhabitants,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  pre- 
fented  to  his  generals ;  the  reft  were  permitted  to  live 
in  the  city,  on  paying  a  tribute  of  300,000  dinars  or 
crowns  of  gold. 

SAMARIA  (anc.  geog. ),  one  of  the  three  larger 
Cisjordan  diftridts,  fituated  in  the  middle  between  Ga¬ 
lilee  to  the  north  and  Judea  to  the  fouth,  beginning 
at  the  village  Ginaea,  in  the  Campus  Magnus,  and  end¬ 
ing  at  the  toparchy  called  Acrobaktia  (Jofephus).  Its 
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Ssmarhi.  foil  differing  in  nothing  from  that  of  Judrea;  both 
*— -y- ^  equally  hilly  and  champaign,  both  equally  fertile  in  corn 
and  fruit  (id.)  Called  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  in  E- 
phraim  (Bible)  ;  comprifing  the  ten  tribes,  and  confe- 
quently  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  Judea  and  eaft 
and  well  of  Jordan. 

Samaria,  the  capital  city  of  thfe  kingdom  of  Sa¬ 
maria,  or  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  was  built  by  Omri  king 
of  Ifrael,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3079,  and  died  3086  (1  Kings  xvi.  24.)  He  bought 
the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  talents  of  filver,  or 
for  the  fum  of  L.  684  :  7  :  6.  It  took  the  name  of 
Samaria  from  Shemer  the  owner  of  the  hill ;  though 
fame  think  there  were  already  fome  beginnings  of  a 
city,  becaufe,  before  the  reign  of  Omri,  there  is  men¬ 
tion  made  of  Samaria  (1  Kings  xiii.  32.)  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3030.  But  others  take  this  for  a  prolep* 
fis,  or  an  anticipation,  in  the  difcourfe  of  the  man  of  God, 
who  fpeaks  of  Samaria  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam. 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  Samaria  was  no 
confiderable  place,  and  did  not  become  the  capital  city 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  till  after  the  reign  of  Omri. 
Before  him,  the  kings  of  Ifrael  dwelt  at  Shechem,  or  at 
Tirzah.  Samaria  was  fituated  upon  an  agreeable  and 
fruitful  hill,  and  an  advantageous  lituation,  and  was  1 2 
miles  from  Dothaim,  12  from  Merrom,  and  four  from 
Atharoth.  Jofephus  fays,  it  was  a  day’s  journey  from 
Jerufalem.  Befides,  though  it  was  built  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence,  yet  it  mull  have  water  in  abundance  5  fince  we 
find  medals  ftruck  in  this  city,  whereon  is  reprefented 
the  goddefs  Aftarte  treading  a  river  under  foot  5  which 
proves  it  to  have  been  well  watered.  And  Jofephus 
obferves,  that  when  it  was  taken  by  John  Hircanus  the 
prince  of  the  Jews,  he  entirely  demolifhed  it,  and  cau- 
fed  even  the  brook  to  flow  over  its  ruins,  to  obliterate 
all  the  footfteps  of  it. 

The  kings  of  Samaria  omitted  nothing  to  make  this 
city  the  flrongefl,  the  fineft,  and  the  richeft,  that  w as 
poffible.  Ahab  built  there  a  palace  of  ivory  ( i  Kings 
xxii.  39.),  that  is,  in  which  there  were  many  ornaments 
of  ivory.  Amos  deferibes  Samaria  under  Jeroboam  II. 
as  a  city  funk  into  all  exceffes  of  luxury  and  effemina¬ 
cy  (Amos  iii.  15.  and  iv.  1,  2). 

Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  built  public  places  or  flreets 
in  Samaria  (1  Kings  xx.  34.)  probably  for  traffic, 
where  his  people  dwelt  to  promote  trade.  His  fon 
Ben-hadad  befieged  this  place  under  the  reign  of  A- 
hab  (1  Kings  xx.  1,  2,  3,  Sc c.)  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3103. 

The  following  year,  Ben-hadad  brought  an  army 
into  the  field,  probably  with  a  defign  to  march  againft 
Samaria  :  but  his  army  was  again  cut  in  pieces.  Some 
years  after  this,  Ben-hadad  came  a  third  time,  lay  down 
before  Samaria,  and  reduced  it  to  fuch  neceffities  by  fa¬ 
mine,  that  a  mother  was  there  forced  to  eat  her  own 
child  ;  but  the  city  was  relieved  by  a  fenfible  effed  of 
the  prote&ion  of  God. 

Laflly,  it  was  befieged  by  Shalmanefer  king  of  Affy- 
ria,  in  the  ninth  year  ofHofheaking  of  Ifrael  (2  Kings 
xvi i.  6,  7,  See. ),  which  was  the  fourth  of  Hezekiah  king 
of  Judah.  It  was  taken  three  years  after,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3283.  The  prophet  Hofea  fpeaks  of  the 
cruelties  exercifed  by  Shalmanefer  againft  the  befieged 
(Hof.  x.  4*  8,  9.  xiv.  I.) ;  and  Micah  fays,  that  this 


city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ilones  (Mic.  i.  6).  The 
Cuthites  that  were  fent  by  Efar-haddon  to  inhabit  the 
country  of  Samaria,  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  repair  the  ruins  of  this  city ;  they  dwelt  at  Shechem, 
which  they  made  the  capital  city  of  their  ftate.  They 
were  ftjl!  upon  this  footing  when  Alexander  the  Great 
came  into  Phoenicia  and  Judea.  However,  the  Cu¬ 
thites  had  rebuilt  fome  of  the  houfes  of  Samaria,  even 
from  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  captivity,  fince 
Ezra  then  fpeaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  (Ezra 
iv.  17.  Nehem.  iv.  2.)  ;  and  that  the  Samaritans,  being 
jealous  of  the  favours  that  Alexander  the  Great  had 
conferred  on  the  Jews,  revolted  from  him  while  this 
prince  was  in  Egypt,  and  burnt  Andromachus  alive, 
whom  Alexander  had  left  governor  of  Syria.  Alex¬ 
ander  marched  againft  them,  took  Samaria,  and  put  in 
Macedonians  to  inhabit  it ;  giving  the  country  round 
it  to  the  Jews ;  and  to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  it, 
he  granted  them  an  exemption  from  tribute.  The  king 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  fucceeded  Alexander,  de¬ 
prived  them  of  the  property  of  this  country. 

But  Alexander  Balas  king  of  Syria  reftored  to  Jo¬ 
nathan  Maccabeus  the  cities  of  Lydda r  Ephrem,  and 
Ramatha,  which  he  cut  off  from  the  country  of  Sa¬ 
maria  (x  Mac.  x.  30,  38,  and  xi.  28,  34.)  Laftly, 
the  Jews  re-entered  into  the  full  poffeffion  of  this  whole 
country  under  John  Hircanus  the  Afmonsean,  who 
took  Samaria,  and  ruined  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jofephus,  that  he  made  the  river  run  through 
its  ruins.  It  continued  in  this  condition  to  the  year  of 
the  world  3947*  when  A  ulus  Gabinius,  the  proconful 
of  Syria,  rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gabinia- 
na.  But  it  was  yet  but  very  inconfiderable,  till  Herod 
the  Great  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  luftre,  and  gave  it 
the  Greek  name  of  Sebafte,  which  in  Latin  is  Augufta, 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  who  had  given 
him  the  property  of  this  place. 

The  facred  authors  of  the  New  Teftament  fpeak  but 
little  of  Samaria  ;  and  when  they  do  mention  it,  it  is 
rather  in  refpe£l  of  the  country  about  it,  than  of  the 
city  itfelf.  (See  Luke  xvii.  11.  John  iv.  4,  5.)— 
It  was  there  our  Lord  had  the  converfation  with  the  wo¬ 
man  of  Samaria,  that  is,  with  a  Samaritan  woman  of 
the  city  of  Sychar.  After  the  death  of  St  Stephen, 
(Adis  viii.  1,  2,  3.),  when  the  difciples  were  difperfed 
through  the  cities  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  St  Philip  the 
deacon  withdrew  into  the  city  of  Samaria,  where  he 
made  feveral  converts.  When  the  apoftles  heard  that 
this  city  had  received  the  word  of  God,  they  fent  Pe¬ 
ter  and  John  thither,  to  communicate  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
to  fuch  as  had  been  baptized.  It  was  there  they  found 
Simon  Magus,  who  offered  money  to  the  apoftles,  be¬ 
ing  in  hopes  to  buy  this  power  of  communicating  the 
Holy  Ghoft.  Samaria  is  never  called  Sebafte  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament,  though  ftrangers  hardly 
knew  it  but  by  this  name.  St  Jerome  fays,  that  it 
was  thought  Obadiah  was  buried  at  Samaria.  They 
alfo  {hewed  there  the  tombs  of  Elifha  and  of  St  John 
the  Baptift.  There  are  found  many  aucient  medals 
that  were  ftruck  at  Sebafte,  or  Samaria,  and  fome  bi- 
{hops  of  this  city  have  fubferibed  to  the  ancient  coun¬ 
cils. 

SAMARITANS.  We  have  already  fpoken  of  the 
Samaritans  under  the  article  Cuth.  The  Samaritans 
4  L  2  are 
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Samaritans  are  the  people  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  the  inhabb 
u"" tants  of  the  province  of  which  Samaria  was  the  capi* 
tal  city.  In  this  fenfe,  it  fhould  feem  that  we  might 
give  the  name  of  Samaritans  to  the  Ifraelites  of  the 
ten  tribes,  who  lived  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Sa¬ 
maria.  However,  the  facred  authors  commonly  give 
the  name  of  Samaritans  only  to  thofe  ftrange  people 
whom  the  kings  of  Affyria  fent  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates  to  inhabit  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  when 
they  took  away  captive  the  Tfraelites  that  were  there 
before.  Thus  we  may  fix  the  epoch  of  the  Samaritans 
at  the  taking  of  Samaria  by  Salmanefer,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  328$.  This  prince  carried  away  captive  the 
Ifraelites  that  he  found  in  the  country,  and  affigned 
them  dwellings  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Affyriu, 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24.)  He  {Vnt  other  inhabitants  in 
their  dead,  of  which  the  molt  confiderable  were  the 
Cuthites,  a  people  defeended  from  Cufh,  and  who  are 
probably  of  the  number  of  thofe  whom  the  ancients 
knew  by  the  name  of  Scythians. 

After  Salmanefer,  his  fucceffor  Efar-haddon  was  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  people  which  had  been  fent  to  Sama¬ 
ria  were  infefted  by  lions  that  devoured  them,  (  2  Kings 
xvii.  25.)  ;  this  he  imputed  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  in  the  manner  of  worfhipping  the  god  of  the 
country.  .  Wherefore  Efar-haddon  fent  a  pried  of  the 
God  of  Ifrael  that  he  might  teach  them  the  religion  of 
the  Hebrews.  But  they  thought  they  might  blend 
this  religion  with  that  which  they  profefled  before ;  fo 
they  continued  to  worfhip  their  idols  as  before,  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  God  of  Ifrael,  not  perceiving  how 
abfurd  and  incompatible  thefe  two  religions  were. 

It  is  not  known  ho^r  long  they  continued  in  this  date; 
but  at  the  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  it  ap¬ 
pears  they  had  entirely  quitted  the  worfhip  of  their 
idols  ;  and  when  they  afked  permifiion  of  the  Ifraelites 
that  they  might  labour  with  them  at  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  they  affirmed,  that  from  the 
time  that  Efar-haddon  had  brought  them  into  this  coun¬ 
try  they  had  always  worfhipped  the  Lord,  (Ezrah  iv. 
J,  2,  3.)  And  indeed,  after  the  return  from  the  cap¬ 
tivity,  the  feripture  does  not  any  where  reproach  them 
with  idolatrous  worfhip,  though  it  does  not  diffemble 
either  their  jealoufy  againd  the  Jews,  nor  the  ill  offi¬ 
ces  they  had  done  them  at  the  court  of  Perfia,  by  their 
danders  and  calumnies,  or  the  ftratagems  they  contrived 
to  hinder  the  repairing  of  the  walls  of  Jerufalem. — - 
(,Nehem.  ii.  10,  19.  iv.  2,  &c.  vi.  f,  2,  &c.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  temple  in  Sa¬ 
maria,  in  common  to  all  thefe  people  who  came  thither 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  before  the  coming  of 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Judea.  Before  that  time, 
every  one  wa3  left  to  his  own  diferetion,  and  w’orfhipped 
the  Lord  where  he  thought  ft.  But  they  prefently 
.comprehended,  from  the  books  of  Mofes  which  they 
had  in  their  hands,  and  from  the  example  of  the  Jews 
their  neighbours,  that  God  was  to  be  worfhipped  in 
that  place  only  which  he  had  cliofen.  So  that  fince 
they  could  not  go  to  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  which 
the  Jew’s  would  not  allow  of,  they  bethought  them- 
felves  of  building  a  temple  of  their  own  upon  mount 
Gerizim,  near  the  city  of  Shechem,  which  was  then 
their  capital.  Therefore  Sanballat,  the  governor  of 
the  Samaritans,  applied  himfelf  to  Alexander,  and  told 
him  he  had  a  fbn-in-law,  called  Manaffes,  fon  to  Jaddus 


the  high-prleit  of  the  Jew's,  who  had  retired  to  Samaria  Samantha 

with  a  great  number  of  other  per  fon  8  of  his  own  na- - v— - 

tion ;  that  he  defired  to  build  a  temple  in  this  province, 
where  he  might  exercife  the  high-priefthood  ;  that  this 
undertaking  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  king’s 
affairs,  becaufe  in  building  a  temple  in  the  province  of 
Samaria,  the  nation  of  the  Jews  would  be  divided,  wffio 
are  a  turbulent  and  fedi tious  people,  and  by  fuch  a  di- 
vifion  would  be  made  weaker,  and  lefs  in  a  condition 
to  undertake  new  enterprizes. 

Alexander  readily  confented  to  what  Sanballat  defi¬ 
red,  and  the  Samaritans  prefently  began  their  building 
of  the  temple  of  Gerizim,  which  from  that  time  they 
have  always  frequented,  and  ftill  frequent  to  this  day, 
as  the  place  where  the  Lord  intended  to  receive  the 
adoiation  of  his  people.  It  is  of  this  mountain, 
and  of  this  temple,  that  the  Samaritan  woman  of  Sy- 
char  fpokc  to  our  Saviour,  (John  iv.  20.)  See  Ga- 
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#  ^he  Samaritans  did  not  long  continue  under  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  Alexander.  1  hey  revolted  from  him  the 
very  next  year,  and  Alexander  drove  them  out  oF 
Samaria,  put  Macedonians  in  their  room,  and  gave  the 
province  of  Samaria  to  the  Jews.  This  preference  that 
Alexander  gave  to  the  Ifraelites  contributed  not  a  little 
to  increafe  that  hatred  and  animofity  that  had  already  . 
obtained  between  thefe  two  people.  When  any  Ifrael- 
ite  had  deferyed  puniffiment  for  the  violation  of  fome 
important  point  of  the  law,  he  prefently  took  refuge 
in  Samaria  or  Shechem,  and  embraced  the  way  of  wor- 
ffiip  according  to  the  temple  of  Garizrm.  When  the 
Jews  were  in  a  profperous  condition,  and  affairs  were 
favourable  to  them,  th«  Samaritans  did  not  fail  to  cal! 
themfelves  Hebrews,  and  pretended  to  be  of  the  race 
of  Abraham.  But  no  fooner  were  the  Jews  fallen  into 
diferedit  or  perfecution,  but  the  Samaritans  immediately 
difowned  them,  would  have  nothing  m  common  with 
them,  acknowledged  themfelves  to  be  Phoenicians  ori¬ 
ginally,  or  that  they  vyere  defeended  from  Jofeph  and 
Manaffeh  his  fon.  Phis  ufed  to  be  their  practice  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes. 

The  Samaritans,  having  received  the  Pentateuch,  or 
the  five  books  of  JMofes,  from  the  prieft  that  was  fent. 
by  Efar-haddon,  have  preferved  it  to  this  day,  in  the 
fame  language  and  chara&er  it  was  then,  that  is,  in  the 
old  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  character,  winch  we  now  call 
the  Samaritan,  to  diftinguiffi  it  from  the  modern  He¬ 
brew  charader,  which  at  prefent  w*e  find  in  the  books 
of  the  Jewrs.  Thefe  laft,  after  their  captivity,  changed 
their  old  charaders,  and  took  up  thofe  of  the  Chaldee, 
which  they  had  been  ufed  to  at  Babylon,  and  which 
they  continue  flill  to  life.  It  is  wrong,  fays  F.  Calmet, 
to  give  this  the  name  of  the  Hebrew  charader,  for  that 
can  be  faid  properly  only  of  the  Samaritan  text.  The 
critics  have  taken  notice  of  fome  variations  between  the 
1  entateuch  of  the  Jew’s  and  that  of  the  Samaritans  ; 
but  thefe  varieties  of  reading  chiefly  regard  the  word 
Gerizim,  which  the  Samaritans  feem  to  have  purpofely 
introduced  to  favour  their  pretenfions,  that  mount  Ge¬ 
rizim  was  the  place  in  which  the  Lord  was  to  be 
adored.  The  other  various  readings  are  of  fmall  im, 
portance. 

The  religion  of  this  people  was  at  firft  the  -Pagan. 

Every  one  worfhipped  the  deity  they  had  been  ufed  to 
in  their  own  country  (2  Kings  xvii.  25,  30,  31.} 

The 
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The  Babylonians  worfhipped  Succoth-benoth  ; 

-*y“  Cuthites,  Nergal  ;  the  Hamnthites,  Afhima  ;  the 
Avites,  Nibhaz  and  Tartak ;  the  Sepharvites,  Adram- 
melech  and  \  nammelech.  If  we  would  enumerate  all 
the  names  of  falfe  gods  to  whom  the  Samaritans  have 
paid  a  facrilegious  worfhip,  we  fhould  have  enough  to 
do.  This  matter  is  fufficiently  perplexed,  by  reafon  of 
the  different  names  by  which  they  were  adored  by  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  infomuch  that  it  would  be  almoll  impof- 
fible  to  clear  up  this  affair.  See  Succoth-benoth, 
&c.  Afterwards,  to  this  profane  worfhip  the  Sama¬ 
ritans  added  that  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Ifrael, 
(2  Kings  xvii.  29,  30,  31,  32.)  They  gave  a  proof 
of  their  little  regard  to  this  worfhip  of  tlie  true  God, 
when  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  they  confecrated 
their  temple  at  Gerizim  to  Jupiter  A rgivus.  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  celebrated  the  fab- 
batical  year,  and  eonfequently  the  year  of  jubilee  alfo. 
We  do  net  know  whether  they  did  it  exadlly  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  Jews,  or  whether  they  obfeived  any 
other  epoch  ;  and  it  is  to  little  purpofe  that  fome  cri¬ 
tics  have  attempted  to  afeertain  the  firft  beginning  of 
it.  Under  the  kings  of  Syria  they  followed  the  epoch 
of  the  Greeks,  or  that  of  the  Seleucidis,  as  other  peo¬ 
ple  did  that  were  under  the  government  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae.  After  that  Herod  had  re-eftablilhed  Samaria, 
and  had  given  it  the  name  of  Sebafte,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city,  in  their  medals,  and  all  public  a&s,  took 
the  date  of  this  new  effablifhment.  But  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Samaria,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  Pa¬ 
gans  or  Jews,  were  no  rule  to  the  other  Samaritans, 
who  probably  reckoned  their  years  accoiding  to  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors  they  were  fubjedt  to,  till  the 
time  they  fell  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Mahometans, 
under  which  they  live  at  this  day  ;  and  they  reckon  their 
year  by  the  Hegira,  or,  as  they  fpeak,  according  to  the 
reign  of  Ifhmael,  or  the  Ifhmaclites.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  defire  to  be  further  acquainted  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  ancient  Samaritans,  we  refer  to  the  works 
of  Jofeplius,.  where  they  will  find  that  fubjedl  largely 
treated  of. 

As  to  their  belief,  it  is  objected  to  them,  that  they 
receive  only  the  Pentateuch,  and  rejedl  all  the  other 
books  of  fcripture,  chiefly  the  prophets,  who  have 
more  exprefsly  declared  the  coming  of  the  Mefiiah. — 
They  have  aifo  been  accufed  of  believing  God  to  be 
corporeal,  of  denying  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  refur- 
re&ion  of  the  dead.  Jefus  Chrift  reproaches  them 
(John  iv.  22.)  with  worfhipping  they  know  not  what; 
and  in  the  place  already  referred  to  he  feems  to  exclude 
them  from  falvation,  when  he  fays,  that  “  Salvation  is 
of  the  Jews.”  True  it  is,  that  thefe  words  might  only 
fignify,  that  the  Mefiiah  was  to  proceed  from  the 
Jews ;  but  the  crime  of  fchifm  alone,  and  a  reparation 
from  the  true  church,  was  fufficient  to  exclude  them 
fiom  falvation.  The  Samaritan  woman  is  a  fufiieient 
teflimony  that  the  Samaritans- expe&ed  a  Mefiiah,  who 
they  hoped  would  clear  up  all  their  doubts  (John  iv. 
25.)  Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  believed 
at  the  preaching  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  feveral  of  Sama¬ 
ria-believed  at  that  of  St  Philip  ;  but  it  is-faid,  they 
foon  fell  back  to  their  former  errors,  being  perverted 
by  Simon  Magus. 

The  Samaritans  at  prefent  are  very  few  in  number. 
Jofeph  Scaliger,  being  curious  to  know  them  ufages, 
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the  wrote  to  the  Samaritans  of  Egvpt,  and  to  the  high- Samaritans*, 
pried  of  the  whole  fedb  who  refided  at  Neapolis  iit  Sy-  Sambacus. 
ria.  They  returned  two  anfwers  to  Scaliger,  dated  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  998.  Thefe  were  preferved  in  the 
French  king’s  library,  and  were  tranflated  into  Latin 
by  father  Morin,  and  printed  in  England  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  that  father’s  letters,  in  1682,  under  the  title  of 
Antiquit  cites  Ecchjia  Orienta/is,  By  thefe  letters  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  they  believe  in  God,  in  his  fervant  Mofes, 
the  holy  law,  the  mountain  Gerizim,  the  houfe  of 
God,  the  day  of  vengeance  and  of  peace  ;  that  they 
value  themfelves  upon  obfeiving  the  law  of  Mofes  in 
many  points  more  rigidly  than  the  Jew's  themfelves. — 

They  keep  the  fabbath  with  the  utmoft  flri&nefs  re¬ 
quired  by  the  law7,  without  ftirring  from  the  place  they 
arc  in,  but  only  to  the  fynagogue.  They  go  not  out 
of  the  city,  and  abllain  from  their  wives  on  that 
day.  They  never  delay  drcumcifion  beyond  the  eighth 
day.  They  ftill  facrilice  to  this  day  in  the  temple  on 
mount  Gerizim,  and  give  to  the  prieft  what  is  en¬ 
joined  by  the  law.  They  do  not  marry  their  own' 
nieces,  as  the  Jews  do,  nor  do  they  allow  themfelves  a 
plurality  of  wives.  Their  hatred  for  the  Jews  may  be 
feen  through  all  the  hiftory  of  Jofephus,  and  in  feveral 
places  of  the  New  Teftament.  The  Jewifh  hiftorian 
informs  us,  that  under  the  government  of  Coponius, 
one  paffover  night,  when  they  opened  the  gates  of  the 
temple,  fome  Samaritans  had Scattered  the  bones  of  dead 
men  there,  to  infult  the  Jews,  and  to  interrupt  the  de¬ 
votion  of  the  feftival.  The  evangel  ills  {hew  us,  that 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  held  no  correfpondence  toge¬ 
ther  (John  iv.  9.)  “  The  Jews  have  no  dealings 
with  the  Samaritans.”  And  the  Samaritan  woman  of 
Sychar  was  much  iurprifed  that  Jefus  talked  w'ith  her, 
and  afked  drink  of  her,  being  a  Samaritan.  When  our 
Saviour  fent  his  apoftles  to  preach  in  Judea,  he  forbad 
them  to  enter  into  the  Samaritan  cities,  (Matt.  x.  5  )  ; 
becaufe  he  looked  upon  them  as  fehifmatics,  and  as 
Grangers  to  the  covenant  of  Ifrael.  One  day  when  he 
fent  his  difciples  to  provide  him  a  lodging  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Samaritans,  they  would  not  entertain  him, 
beeaufe  they  perceived  he  was  going  to  Jerufalem. 

(Lukeix.  52.  53.)  “  Becaufe  his  face  was  as  though  he 
would  g:o  to  jerufalem.”  And  when  the  Jewrs  were 
provoked  at  the  reproaches  of  Jefus  Chrift,  they7 
told  him  he  was- a  Samaritan  (John  viii.  48.),  thinking 
they  could  fay  nothing  more  fevere  againit  him.  Jofe¬ 
phus  relates,  that  fome  Samaritans  having  killed  feveral 
Jews  as  they  were  going  to  the  feaft  at  Jerufalem,  this- 
oecafioned  a  kind  of  a  war  between  them.  The  Sama¬ 
ritans  continued  their  fealty  to  the  Romans,  when  the 
Jews  revolted  front  them  ;  yet  they  did  not  efcape 
from  being  involved  in  fome  of  the  calamities  of  their 
neighbours. 

There  are  Hill  at  this  day  fome  Samaritans  at  Sheehan* 
otherwife  called  Naploufe.  They  have  priefts  there, 
who  fay  they  are  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  They  have 
a  high-prieft,  who  refiSes^at  Shechem,  or  at  Gerizim, 
wha  offers  facrifiees  there,  and  who  declares  the  feaft  of 
the  palfover,  and  all  the  other  feafts,  to  all  thedifperfed 
Samaritans.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  at  Gaza, 
fome  at  Damafcus,  and  fome  at  Grand  Cairo. 

SAMBUCUS,  elder,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  3  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  - 
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Sambucrs  43d  order,  Dumofie.  The  calyx  13  quinquepartite ;  the 
II.  ,  corolla  quinquehd ;  the  berry  trifpermous. 

.  at^1C  S* ,  The  moll  remarkable  fpecies  are,  1.  The  nigra,  or 
common  black  elder-tree,  rifes  with  a  tree-llem,  branch¬ 
ing  numeroufly  into  a  large  fpreading  head,  twenty  or 
thirty  fleet  high  ;  pinnated  leaves,  of  two  or  three  pair 
of  oval  lobes  and  an  odd  one  ;  and  large  five-parted  um¬ 
bels  of  white  flowers  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
fucceeded  by  bunches  of  black  and  other  different  co¬ 
loured  berries,  in  the  varieties  ;  which  are — ^Common 
black-berried  elder-tree — White-berried  elder — Green- 
berried  elder — Laciniated,  or  parfley-leaved  elder, 
having  the  folioles  much  laciniated,  fo  as  to  refemble 
parfley  leaves — Gold-ftriped-leaved  elder — Silver-flriped 
elder — Silver-dulled  elder.  2.  The  racemofa,  race- 
mofe  red-berried  elder,  rifes  with  a  tree-like  ftem, 
branching  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  having  reddifh-brown 
branches  and  buds ;  pinnated  leaves  of  fix  or  feven 
oval  deeply-fawed  lobes  ;  and  compound,  oval,  racemou6, 
clufters  of  whitifh-green  flowers,  fucceeded  by  oval 
cluflers  of  red  berries.  This  is  a  refident  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  the  foutli  of  Europe,  and  is  retained  in 
our  gardens  as  a  flowering  fhrub,  having  a  peculiar  An¬ 
gularity  in  its  oval-cluftered  flowers  and  berries.  3.  The 
Canadenfis,  or  Canada  fhrubby  elder,  rifes  with  a  fhrub- 
by  ftem,  branching  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  red- 
difh  flioots ;  fomewhat  bipinnated  leaves,  often  ternate 
below,  the  other  compofed  of  five,  feven,  or  nine  oval 
lobes  ;  and  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  cymofe 
quinquepartite  umbels  of  flowers,  fucceeded  by  blackifh 
red  berries.  All  the  forts  of  elder  are  of  the  deciduous 
tribe,  very  hardy,  and  grow  freely  anywhere  ;  are  ge¬ 
nerally  free  (hooters,  but  particularly  the  common  elder 
and  varieties,  which  make  remarkably  ftrong,  jointed 
fhoots,  of  feveral  feet  in  length,  in  one  feafon ;  and  they 
flower  moftly  in  fummer,  except  the  racemofe  elder, 
which  generally  begins  flowering  in  April ;  and  the 
branches  being  large,  fpreading,  and  very  abundant, 
are  exceedingly  confpicuous  j  but  they  emit  a  moft  dif- 
agreeable  odour.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  in  the 
moft  of  the  forts  by  large  bunches  of  ripe  berries  in  au¬ 
tumn,  which,  although  very  unpalateable  to  eat,  are 
in  high  eftimation  for  making  that  well  known  cordial 
liquor  called  elder  wine,  particularly  the  common  black- 
berried  elder.  The  merit  of  the  elder  in  gardening  may 
be  both  for  ufe  and  ornament,  efpecially  in  large 
grounds. 

SAMIAN  earth,  in  the  materia  medica,  the 
name  of  two  fpecies  of  marl  ufed  in  medicine,  viz. 
j .  The  white  kind,  called  by  the  ancients  colly rium  fa - 
mium,  being  aftringent,  and  therefore  good  in  diar¬ 
rhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  haemorrhagies ;  they  alfo  ufed 
it  externally  in  inflammations  of  all  kinds.  2.  The 
browniih-white  kind,  called  after  famius  by  Diofco- 
rides  ;  this  alfo  {lands  recommended  as  an  aftringent. 

SAMIELS,  the  Arabian  name  of  a  hot  wind  pecu- 
Jvts's  Voy-  ^ar  t0  t^e  defert  of  Arabia.  It  blows  over  the  defert 
age  f rem  J  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft  from  the  north-weft 
England  to  quarter,  and  fometimes  it  continues  with  all  its  violence 
India  in  to  the  very  gates  of  Bagdad ,  but  never  affedls  any  body 
*754-  within  the  walls.  Some  years  it  does  not  blow  at  all, 
and  in  others  it  appears  fix,  eight,  or  ten  times,  but 
feldom  continues  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  It 
often  pafles  with  the  apparent  quicknefs  of  lightning. 
The  Arabians  and  Perfians,  who  are  acquainted  with 


the  appearance  of  the  fky  at  or  near  the  time  this  wind  Samieii 
arifeth,  have  warning  of  its  approach  by  a  thick  haze,  II 
which  appears  like  a  cloud  of  dull  arifing  out  of  the  Sami,iedl 
horizon  ;  and  they  immediately  upon  this  appearance ' 
throw  themfelves  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and 
continue  in  that  pofition  till  the  wind  is  pafled,  which 
frequently  happens  almoft  inftantaneoufly ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  not  careful  or  b rifle  enough  to  take 
this  precaution,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  and  they 
get  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  it  is  inftant  death. 

The  above  method  is  the  only  one  which  they  take 
to  avoid  the  effedls  of  this  fatal  blaft  ;  and  when  it  is 
over,  they  get  up  and  look  round  them  for  their  com. 
panions  ;  and  if  they  fee  any  one  lying  motionlefs,  they 
take  hold  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  pull  and  jerk  it  with 
fome  force  )  and  if  the  limb  thus  agitated  feparates  from 
the  body,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the  wind  has  had  its. 
full  effect ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arm  or  leg 
does  not  come  away,  it  is  a  fure  fign  there  is  life  remain¬ 
ing,  although  to  every  outward  appearance  the  perfon 
is  dead ;  and  in  that  cafe  they  immediately  cover  him 
or  them  with  clothes,  and  adminifter  fome  warm  dilu¬ 
ting  liquor  to  caufe  a  perfpiration,  which  is  certainly 
but  flovvly  brought  about. 

The  Arabs  themfelves  can  fay  little  or  nothing  about 
the  nature  of  this  wind,  only  that  it  always  leaves  be¬ 
hind  it  a  very  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell,  and  that  the  air 
at  thefe  times  is  quite  clear,  except  about  the  horizon, 
in  the  north-weft  quarter,  before  obferved,  which  gives 
warning  of  its  approach.  We  have  not  been  able  to. 
learn  whether  the  dead  bodies  are  fcorched,  or  dilfolved 
into  a  kind  of  gelatinous  fubllance  ;  but  from  the  ftories 
current  about  them,  there  has  been  frequent  reafon  to 
believe  the  latter ;  and  in  that  cafe  fuch  fatal  effefts  may. 
be  attributed  rather  to  a  noxious  vapour  than  to  an  abfo- 
lute  and  exceffive  heat.  The  ftory  of  its  going  to 
the  gates  of  Bagdad  and  no  farther  may  be  reafonably 
enough  accounted  for,  if  the  effedls  are  attributed  to  a 
poifonous  vapour,  and  not  an  exceffive  heat.  The  above 
mentioned  wind,  Samiel,  is  fo  well  known  in  the  neigh-, 
bourhood  of  Bagdad  and  Baflora,  that  the  very  chil¬ 
dren  fpeak  of  it  with  dread. 

SAMOGITIA,  a  province  of  Poland,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Courland,  on  the  eaft  by  Lithuania,  on 
the  weft  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Regal 
Pruflia,  being  about  175  miles  in  length  and  125  in 
breadth.  It  is  full  of  forefls  and  very  high  mountains, 
which  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  honey.  There  are  alfo  very  adlive 
horfes,  in  high  efteem.  The  inhabitants  are  clownilh, 
but  honeft ;  and  they  will  not  allow  a  young  woman  to 
go  out  in  the  night  without  a  candle  in  her  hand  and. 
two  bells  at  her  girdle.  Roflenna  and  Wormia  are  the 
principal  places. 

SAMOIEDA,  a  country  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
between  Afiatic  Tartary  and  Archangel,  lying  along 
the  fea-coaft  as  far  as  Siberia.  The  inhabitants  are  fo 
rude  a  people  that  they  can  hardly  pretend  to  humani¬ 
ty,  except  in  their  face  and  figure  :  they  have  little  un- 
derftanding,  and  in  many  things  refemble  brutes,  for 
they  will  eat  carrion  of  every  kind.  They  travel  on 
the  fnow  on  fledges,  drawn  with  an  animal  like  a  rein¬ 
deer,  but  with  the  horns  of  a  ftag.  Thofe  who  have 
feen  them  affirm,  that  no  people  on  the  earth  make  fuch 
fliocking  figures ;  their  ftature  is  Ihort  j  their  Ihoulders 
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amftlus  and  faces  are  broad,  with  flat  broad  rofes,  great  blub- 
II  ber  hanging  lips,  and  flaring  eyes  ;  their  complexion 

an'Pan‘  is  dark,  their  hair  long  and  as  black  as  pitch,  and  they 
have  very  little  beards  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  all  the  Sa- 
moied  women  have  black  nipples.  If  they  have  any 
religion  at  all,  it  is  idolatry,  though  there  has  been 
fome  attempts  of  late  to  convert  them.  Their  huts  are 
made  of  birch  bark  fewed  together,  which  is  laid  upon 
Hakes  fet  in  the  ground,  and  at  the  top  is  a  hole  to 
let  out  the  fmoke  ;  the  fire  is  made  in  the  middle,  and 
both  men  and  women  lie  naked  round  them  all  night. — 
They  have  little  regard  to  the  nearnefs  of  kin,  and  take 
as  many  wives  as  they  can  keep  :  their  only  employ¬ 
ment  is  hunting  and  fifhing. 

SAMOLUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2 1  fl  or¬ 
der,  Precia.  The  corolla  is  falver-fhaped,  the  flamiiia 

ifurrounded  by  fmall  fcales  at  its  throat.  The  capfule 
is  unilocular  inferior. 

SAMOS  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  at  no  great  dittance 
from  the  promontory  Mycale,  on  the  continent  of  the 
Hither  Afla,  and  oppofite  to  Ephefus  ;  the  dittance 
only  feven  fladia  (Strabo)  ;  a  free  ifland,  in  compafs 
87  miles  (Pliny)  ;  or  100  (Ifidorus)  :  with  a  cogno- 
minal  town  (Ptolemy,  Horace)  ;  famous  for  the  wor- 
fhip  and  a  temple  of  Juno,  with  a  noted  afylum  (Vir¬ 
gil,  Strabo,  Tacitus)  ;  and  hence  their  coin  exhibited 
a  peacock  (Athenaeus)  :  The  country  of  Pythagoras, 
who,  to  avoid  the  opprefiion  of  tyrants,  retired  to  Ita¬ 
ly,  the  land  of  freedom.  Samos,  though  not  fo 
happy  in  producing  wine,  which  Strabo  wonders  at, 
all  the  adjoining  iflands  yielding  a  generous  fort,  yet 
abounds  in  all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  Vafa 
Sarnia ,  among  earthen  ware,  were  held  in  high  re¬ 
pute.  Sarnti,  the  people  (Ovid). — The  ifland  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  is  about  32  miles  in 
length,  and  22  in  breadth,  and  extremely  fertile. 
The  inhabitants  live  at  their  eafe,  their  taxation  by 
the  Turks  being  moderate.  The  women  are  very  nafly 
and  ugly,  and  they  never  fhift  above  once  a  month. 
They  are  clothed  in  the  Turkifh  manner,  except  a  red 
coif,  and  their  hair  hanging  down  their  backs,  with 
plates  of  filver  or  block-tin  fattened  to  the  ends. — 
They  have  abundance  of  melons,  lentils,  kidney-beans, 
and  excellent  mufkadme  grapes.  They  have  white  figs 
four  times  as  big  as  the.  common  fort,  but  not  fo  well 
tatted.  Their  filk  is  very  fine,  and  their  honey  and 
wax  admirable  ;  befides  which,  their  poultry  are  ex¬ 
cellent  :  they  have  iron  mines,  and  moll  of  the  foil  is 
of  a  rutty  colour  :  they  have  alfo  emery  ftone,  and  all 
the  mountains  are  of  white  marble.  The  inhabitants 
are  about  12,000,  who  are  almott  all  Greeks ;  and  the 
monks  and  priefts  occupy  mod  part  of  the  ifland. 
They  have  a  bifhop  who  refides  at  Cora.  See  Poly¬ 
crates. 

\%ec's  Foy  SAMPAN,  is  a  Chinefe  boat  without  a  keel,  look- 
%e  to  China  ing  almott  like  a  trough  ;  they  are  made  of  different  di- 
n(l!he  Eaft  menfions,  but  are  moftly  covered.  Thefe  boats  are  as 
’ lett  long  as  Hoops,  but  broader,  almott  like  a  baking 
trough  ;  and  have  at  the  end  one  or  more  decks  of 
bamboo  flicks  :  the  cover  or  roof  is  made  of  bamboo 
flicks,  arched  over  in  the  fhape  of  a  grater  ;  and  may 
be  railed  or  lowered  at  pleafure  :  the  Tides  are  made  of 
boards,  with  little  holes,  with  fhutters  inftead  of  win¬ 


dows  :  the  boards  are  fattened  on  both  Tides  to  pofls, 
which  have  notches  like  fleps  on  the  inlides,  that  the 
roof  may  be  let  down,  and  reft  on  them  :  on  both  ends  , 
of  the  deck  are  commonly  two  little  doors,  at  leafl  there 
is  one  at  the  hindmofl  end.  A  fine  white  fmooth  car¬ 
pet  fpread  up  as  far  as  the  boards  makes  the  floor, 
which  in  the  middle  confifts  of  loofe  boards  ;  but  this 
carpet  is  only  made  ufe  of  to  fleep  on.  As  thefe  boats 
greatly  differ  from  ours  in  fhape,  they  are  likewife  row¬ 
ed  in  a  different  manner  :  for  two  rowers,  potting  them- 
felves  at  the  back  end  of  the  fampan,  work  it  forwards 
very  readily  by  the  motion  of  two  oars  ;  and  can  al- 
moft  turn  the  veflel  jutt  as  they  pleafe  :  the  ores,  which' 
are  covered  with  a  little  hollow  quadrangular  iron,  are 
laid  on  iron  fwivels,  which  are  fattened  in  the  Tides  of 
the  fampan  :  at  the  iron  the  oars  are  pieced,  which 
makes  them  look  a  little  bent :  in  common,  a  row¬ 
er  fits  before  with  a  ftiort  oar  ;  but  this  he  is  forced  to 
lay  aiide  when  he  comes  near  the  city,  on  account  of 
the  great  throng  of  fampans  ;  and  this  inconvenience 
has  confirmed  the  Chinefe  in  their  old  way  of  rowing* 
Inftead  of  pitch,  they  make  ufe  of  a  cement  like  our 
putty,  which  we  call  chinam ,  but  the  Chinefe  call  it 
Viang .  Some  authors  fay  that  this  cement  is  made  of 
lime  and  a  refin  exuding  from  the  tree  tong  yea ,  and 
bamboo  ockam. 

Befides  a  couple  of  chairs,  they  have  the  following 
furniture  :  two  oblong  tables  or  boards  on  which  fome 
Chinefe  chara&ers  are  drawn  ;  a  lanthorn  for  the 
night-time,  and  a  pot  to  boil  rice  in.  They  have  alfo 
a  little  cover  for  their  houfehold  god,  deeorated  with 
gilt  paper  and  other  ornaments  :  before  him  Hands  a  pot 
filled  with  afhes,  into  which  the  tapers  are  put  before 
the  idol.  The  candles  are  nothing  elfe  than  bamboo 
chips,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  faw-duft  of  fandal- 
wood  is  ftuck  on  with  gum.  Thefe  tapers  are  every¬ 
where  lighted  before  the  idols  in  the  pagodas,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  doors  in  the  flreets ;  and,  in  large  cities, 
occafion  a  fmoke  very  pernicious  to  the  eyes.  Before 
this  idol  Hands  fome  famfo ,  or  Chinefe  brandy,  water, 
&c.  We  ought  to  try  whether  the  Chinefe  would  not 
like  to  ufe  juniper- wood  inftead  of  fandahwood  ;  which 
latter  comes  from  Suratte,  and  has  almott  the  fame  fmell 
with  juniper. 

SAMSON,  one  of  the  judges  of  Ifrael,  memorable 
for  his  fupei natural  ftrength,  his  victories  over  the 
Philiftines,  and  his  tragical  end,  as  related  in  the  book 
of  Judges. 

Samson’s  PcJ!y  a  fort  of  pillar  ere£led  in  a  fhip’s 
hold,  between  the  lower  deck  and  the  kelfon,  under 
the  edge  of  a  hatchway,  and  furniftied  with  feveral 
notches  that  ferve  as  tteps  to  mount  or  defeend,  as 
occafion  requires.  This  pofl  being  firmly  driven  into 
its  place,  not  only  ferves  to  fupport  the  beam  and  for¬ 
tify  the  veflel  in  that  place,  but  alfo  to  prevent  the  car¬ 
go  or  materials  contained  in  the  hold,  from  fhifting  to 
the  oppofite  fide,  by  the  rolling  of  the  (hip  in  a  turbu¬ 
lent  and  heavy  fea. 

Bggks  of  SAMUEL,  two  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  as  being  ufually  aferibed  to  the  pro¬ 
phet  Samuel. 

The  books  of  Samuel  and  the  books  of  Kings  are 
a  continued  hiftory  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael 
and  Judah  ;  for  which  reafon  the  books  of  Samuel  are 
likewife  ftykd  the  frfl  and  fecond  books  of  Kings.  Since 
1  the 
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Famyda,  the  firft  24  chapters  contain  all  that  relates  to  the 
v  ba':a*  Hiftory  of  Samuel,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  firft 
book  and  all  the  fecond  include  the  relation  of  events 
that  happened  after  the  death  of  that  prophet,  it  has 
been  fuppofed  that  Samuel  was  author  only  of  the  firft; 
24  chapters,  and  that  the  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan 
finiftied  the  work.  The  firft  book  of  Samuel  compre¬ 
hends  the  tranfa&ions  under  the  government  of  Eli  and 
Samuel,  and  under  Saul  the  firft  king  ;  and  alfo  the 
adts  of  David  while  he  lived  under  Saul ;  and  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  contain  the  fpace  of  101  years.  The  fecond 
book  contains  the  hiftory  of  about  40  years,  and  is 
wholly  fpent  in  relating  the  tranfaftions  of  David’s 
reign. 

SAM  YD  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ; .  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  and  co¬ 
loured  ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  capfule  in  the  infide 
refembles  a  berry,  is  trivalved  and  unilocular  ,  the  feeds 
neftling. 

Jtfiebuhrs  SANA,  or  Sanaa,  a  lai’ge,  populous,  and  handfome 
■•frauds  by  town  of  Afia,  capital  of  Arabia  Felix,  is  fituated  in 
‘■run.  Proper  Yemen,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Nikkum,  on 
which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  caftle,  which 
the  Arabs  fuppofe  to  have  been  built  by  Shem.  Near 
this  mountain  Hands  the  caftle  ;  a  rivulet  runs  upon  the 
other  fide  ;  and  near  it  is  the  Buftan  el  Metwokkel,  a 
fpacious  garden,  which  was  laid  out  by  Imam  Metwok¬ 
kel,  and  lias  been  embelliftied  with  a  fine  garden  by  the 
reigning  imam.  The  walls  of  the  city,  which  are  built 
of  bricks,  exclude  this  garden,  which  is  inclofed  within 
a  wall  of  its  own.  The  city,  properly  fo  called,  is  not 
very  extenfive  :  one  may  walk  round  it  all  in  an  hour. 
The  city-gates  are  feven.  Here  are  a  number  of 
jnofques,  fome  of  which  have  been  built  by  Turkifh 
pachas.  Sana  has  the  appearance  of  being  more  popu¬ 
lous  than  it  aftually  is  ;  for  the  gardens  occupy  a  part 
of  the  fpace  within  the  walls.  In  Sana  are  only  12 
public  baths  ;  but  many  noble  palaces,  three  of  the  moft 
fplendid  of  which  have  been  built  by  the  reigning 
Imam.  The  palace  of  the  late  Imam  El  Manzor,  with 
i’ome  others,  belong  to  the  royal  family,  who  are  very 
-numerous. 

The  Arabian  palaces  are  built  in  a  ftyle  of  archi- 
tefture  different  from  ours.  The  materials  are,  how¬ 
ever,  burnt  bricks,  and  fometimes  even  hewn  ftones  ; 
but  the  houfes  of  the  common  people  are  of  bricks 
which  have  been  dried  in  the  fun.  There  are  no  glafs 
windows,  except  in  one  palace,  near  the  citadel.  The 
reft  of  the  houfes  have,  inftead  of  windows,  merely  fhut- 
ters,  which  are  opened  in  fair  weather,  and  fhut  when 
it  i6  foul.  In  the  laft  cafe,  the  houfe  is  lighted  by  a 
round  wicket,  fitted  with  a  piece  of  Mufcovy  glafs  ; 
fome  of  the  Arabians  ufe  fmall  panes  of  ftained  glafs  from 
Venice. 

At  Satia,  and  in-  the  other  cities  of  the  Eaft,  are 
great  fimfera3  or  caravanferas  for  merchants  and  travel¬ 
lers.  Each  different  commodity  is  fold  in  a  ftparate 
market.  In  the  market  for  bread,  none  but  women  are 
to  be  feen  ;  and  their  little  ffiops  are  portable.  The  fe- 
veral  claffes  of  mechanics  work,  in  the  fame  manner,  in 
particular  quarters  in  the  epen  ftreet.  Writers  go 
about  with  their  defies,  and  make  out  brieves,  copy¬ 
books,  and  inftrudt  fcholars  in  the  art  of  writing,  all 


at  the  fame  time.  There  is  one  market  where  old  San*, 
clothes  are  taken  in  exchange  for  new.  Sanadon 

Wood  for  the  carpenter’s  purpofe  is  extremely  dear 
through  Yemen  ;  and  wood  for  the  fire  at  Sana  is  no 
lefs  fo.  All  the  hills  near  the  city  are  bleak  and  bare, 
and  wood  is  therefore  to  be  brought  hither  from  the 
diftance  of  three  days  journey  ;  and  a  camel’s  burthen 
commonly  cofts  two  crowns.  This  fcarcity  of  wood  is 
particularly  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  a  little  pit- coal. 

Feats  are  burnt  here  ;  but  they  are  fo  bad,  that  ftravV 
muft  be  intermixed  to  make  them  burn. 

Fruits  are,  however,  very  plenteous  at  Sana.  Here 
are  more  than  20  different  fpecies  of  grapes,  which,  as 
they  do  not  all  ripen  at  the  fame  time,  continue  to  af¬ 
ford  a  delicious  ref'refhment  for  feveral  months.  The 
Arabs  likewife  preferve  grapes,  by  hanging  them  up  in 
their  cellars,  and  eat  them  almoft  through  the  whole 
year.  The  Jews  make  a  little  wine,  and  might  make 
more  if  the  Arabs  were  not  fuch  enemies  to  ftrong  li¬ 
quors.  A  JeV  convi&ed  of  conveying  wine  into  an 
Arab’s  houfe  is  feverely  puniftied  ;  nay,  the  Jews  muft 
even  ufe  great  caution  in  buying  and  felling  it  among 
,tliemfelves.  Great  quantities  of  grapes  are  dried  here  ; 
and  the  exportation  of  raifins  from  Sana  is  confiderable. 

One  fort  of  thefe  grapes  are  without  ftones,  and  con¬ 
tains  only  a  fort  grain,  the  prefence  of  w'hich  is  not 
perceptible  in  eating  the  raifin. 

In  the  caftle,  which  ftands  on  a  hill,  are  two  pa¬ 
laces.  “  I  law  (fays.  Niebuhr)  about  it  fome  ruins  of  old 
buildings,  but,  notwithftanding  the  antiquity  of  the 
place,  no  remarkable  inferiptions.  There  is  the  mint, 
and  a  range  of  prions  for  perfons  of  different  ranks.  '  j 
The  reigning  Imam  refides  in  the  city-,  but  feveral 
princes  of  the  blood-royal  live  in  the  caftle.  The  bat¬ 
tery  is  the  moft  elevated  place  about  thefe£>uildings ; 
and  there  I  met  with  what  I  had  no  expe&ation  of, 
a  German  mortar,  with  this  infeription,  Jorg  Seios  Gof- 
micky  1513.  I  faw  alfo  upon  the  fame  battery  feven 
iron  cannons,  partly  buried  in  the  fand,  and  partly  fet 
upon  broken  carriages.  Thefe  feven  fmall  cannons, 
with  fix  others  near  the  gates,  which  are  fired  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  return  of  the  different  fettivals,  are  all  the 
artillery  of  the  capital  of  Yemen.” 

SANADON  (Neel  Etienne),  a_Jefuit,  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  1676,  and  was  a  diftinguimed  profeffor  of  hu¬ 
manity  at  Caen.  He  there  became  acquainted  with 
Huet  bifhop  of  Avranches,  whofe  tafte  for  literature 
and  poetry  was  fimilar  to  his  own.  Sanadon  after¬ 
wards  taught  rhetoric  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and 
was  entrufted  with  the  education  of  the  prince  of  Con¬ 
ti,  after  the  death  of  Du  Morceau.  I11  1728  he  w^as 
made  librarian  to  Louis  XIV.  an  office  which  he  re¬ 
tained  to  his  death.  He  died  on  the  21ft  September 
1733,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 

His  works  are,  1.  Latin  Poems,  in  i2mo,  1715*, 
and  reprinted  by  Barbou,  iri  8vo,  1754.  His  ftyle 
poffeffes  the  graces  of  the  Auguftan  age.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  pure  and  nervous  ;  his  verfes  are  harmonious, 
and  his  thoughts  are  delicate  and  well  chofen  ;  but 
fometimes  his  imagination  flags.  His  Latin  poems 
confift  of  Odes,  Elegies,  Epigrams,  and  others,  on  va¬ 
rious  fubjedls.  2.  A  tranfiation  of  Horace,  with  Re¬ 
marks,  in  1  vols  4to,  printed  at  Paris  in  1727;  but 
the  beft  edition  o;  this  work  was  printed  at  Amfterdam 
hi  1735,  in  8  \°  s  um  in  which  are  alfo  inferted  the 
2  verfions 
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balfet,  verfions  and  notes  of  M.  Dacier.  Sanadon  tranflated 
ichez.  elegance  and  take  ;  but  he  has  not  preferved  the 
^  fublhnity  of  the  original  in  the  odes,  nor  the  energy 
and  precifion  in  the  epidles  and  fatires.  In  general, 
his  verlion  is  rather  a  paraphrafe  than  a  faithful  trartf- 
lation.  Learned  men  have  juftly  cenfured  him  for  the 
liberty  which  lie  has  taken  in  making  confiderable 
changes  in  the  order  and  iirudlure  of  the  odes.  He 
has  alfo  given  offence  by  his  uncouth  orthography.  3. 
A  Collediion  of  Difcourfes  delivered  at  different  times, 
which  afford  flrong  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of  oratory 
and  poetry.  4.  A  book  entitled  Prieres  ct  Injlrudions 
Chretien  nes. 

SANBALLAT,  the  chief  or  governor  of  the  Cu- 
tliites  or  Samaritans,  was  always  a  great  enemy  to  the 
Jews.  He  was  a  native  of  Horon,  or  Horonaim,  a 
city  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who  was  his  great 
opponent,  and  from  whofe  book  we  learn  his  hilfory. 
There  is  one  circumdance  related  of  him  which  has  oc- 
cafioncd  fome  difpute  among  the  learned ;  and  the  date 
of  the  quedion  is  as  follows  :  When  Alexander  the 
Great  came  into  Phoenicia,  and  fat  down  before  the 
city  of  Tyre,  Sanballat  quitted  the  intereds  of  Darius 
king  of  Pcriia,  and  went  at  the  head  of  8003  men  to 
offer  his  fervice  to  Alexander.  This  prince  readily  en¬ 
tertained  him,  and  being  much  folicited  by  him,  gave 
him  leave  to  eredt  a  temple  upon  mount  Gerizim,  where 
he  conflitnted  his  fon-in-law  Manaffeh  the  high-prieft. 
But  this  flory  carries  a  flagrant  anachronifm  :  for  120 
years  before  this,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3550,  Sanballat  was  governor  of  Samaria  ^  wherefore 
the  learned  Dr  Prldeaux  (in  his  Connection  of  the  ITi- 
ftories  of  the  Old  and  New  Tedament)  fuppofes  two 
Sanballats,  and  endeavours  to  reconcile  it  to  truth  and 
probability,  by  fhowing  it  to  he  a  miftake  of  Jofephus. 
This  author  makes  Sanballat  to  flourilh  in  the  time  of 
Darius  Codomannus,  and  to  build  his  temple  upon 
mount  Gerizim  by  licence  from  Alexander  the  Great  ; 
whereas  it  was  performed  by  leave  from  Darius  No- 
thns,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign.  This  takes  away 
the  difficulty  arifing  from  the  great  age  of  Sanballat, 
and  brings  him  to  be  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  as 
the  Scripture  hiflory  requires. 

SANCHEZ  (Francois),  called  in  Latin  Sanftius , 
was  of  Las  Brocas  in  Spain,  and  has  been  dignified  by  his 
own  countrymen  with  the  pompous  titles  of/*  Pere  de 
1 1  Lanove  Latiue ,  et  le  Dodeur  de  ious  le t  Gens-Je-ldU es. 
He  wrote,  1.  An  excellent  tveatife  intitled  Minerva,  or  de 
Caujti  Lingua  Latina,  which  was  pubhfhed  at  Amller- 
' dam  in  1714,  in  8vo.  The  authors  of  the  Portrayal 
Met  bode  de  la  Langue  Latine  have  been  much  indebted 
to  this  work.  2.  The  Art  of  Speaking,  and  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  tranflating  Authors.  3.  Several  other  learned 
pieces  on  grammar.  He  died  in  the  year  1600,  in  his 
77th  year. 
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We  mull  be  careful  to  diflinguifh  him  from  another  Sanehoma* 
Frangois  Sanches,  who  died  at  Touloufe  in  1632.  This  tno*  , 
lafl  was  a  Portugucfe  phyfician  who  fettled  at  Touloufe,  *  - 
and,  though  a  Chridian,  was  born  of  Jewifh  parents. 

He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  genius  and  a  philofo* 
plier.  His  works  have  been  colledted  under  the  title  of 
Opera  Medica .  His  jundi  funt  tradatus  quidam  philo- 
Jophici  non  inf ul  tiles.  They  were  printed  at  Touloufe 
in  1636. 

S  ANCHONIATHO,  a  Phenician  philofopher  and 
hiflorian,  who  is  faid  to  have  flourifhed  before  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war  about  the  time  of  Semiramis.  Of  this  mod 
ancient  writer,  the  only  remains  extant  are  fundry  frag¬ 
ments  of  cofmogony,  and  of  the  hilfory  of  the  gods  and 
firfl  mortals,  preferved  by  Eufebius  and  Theodoret ; 
both  of  whom  fpeak  of  Sanchoniatho  as  an  accurate 
and  faithful  hidorian  ;  and  the  former  adds,  that  his 
work,  which  was  tranllated  by  Philo* Byblius  from  the 
Phenician  into  the  Greek  language,  contains  many 
things  relating  to  the  hilfory  of  the  Jews  which  de- 
ferve  great  credit,  both  becaufe  they  agree  with  the 
Jewilh  writers,  and  becaufe  the  author  received  thefe 
particulars  from  the  annals  of  Hierombalus,  a  prielt  of 
the  god  Jao. 

Several  modern  writers,  however,  of  great  learning, 
have  called  in  queltion  the  very  exilfencc  of  Sanchonia¬ 
tho,  and  have  contended  with  much  plaufibility,  that 
the  fragments  which  Eufebius  adopted  as  genuine  upon 
the  authority  of  Porphyry,  were  forged  by  that  author, 
or  the  pretended  tranflator  Philo,  from  enmity  to  the 
Cliriltian3,  and  that  the  Pagans  might  have  fomething 
to  (how  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  books  of  Mofes. 

Thefe  oppofite  opinions  have  produced  a  controverfy 
that  has  filled  volumes,  and  of  which  our  limits  would 
hardly  admit  of  an  abdradL  We  lhall  therefore  in  few 
words  ifate  what  to  11s  appears  to  be  the  truth,  and  refer 
fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  defirous  of  fuller  information 
to  the  works  of  the  authors  (a)  mentioned  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page. 

The  controverfy  refpecting  Sanchoniatho  refolves  it- 
felf  into  two  quellions:  1.  Was  there  in  reality  fuch  a 
writer?  2.  Was  he  of  the  very  remote  antiquity  which 
his  tranflator  claims  for  him  ? 

That  there  was  really  fuch  a  writer,  and  that  the 
fragments  preferved  by  Eufebius  are  indeed  pa  ts  of  his 
hiltory  interpolated  perhaps  by  the  tranfiator  (b),  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  by  the  following  reafons.  Eu¬ 
febius,  who  admitted  them  into  his  work  as  authentic, 
was  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  a  dili¬ 
gent  fearcher  into  antiquity.  His  condudf  at  the  Ni- 
cene  council  fhovvs,  that  on  every  fubjedt  he  thought  for 
himfelf,  neither  biafled  by  authority  to  the  one  fide,  nor 
carried  over  by  the  rage  of  innovation  to  the  other.  He 
had  better  means  than  any  modern  writer  can  have  of 
fatisfying  himfelf  with  refpedl  to  the  authenticity  of  a 
very  extraordinary  work,  which  had  then  but  lately 
4  M  been 


(a)  Bochart,  ScaKger,  Voffins,  Cumberland,  Dodwell,  Stiliingfleet,  Mofheim’s  Cudworth,  and  Warbuiton. 

(b)  Of  this  there  are  indeed  feveral  proofs.  Philo  makes  Sanchoniatho  fpeak  of  Byblus  as  the  mod  ancient 
city  of  Phenicia,  which,  in  all  probability,  it  was  not.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Judges  of  Berith  or  Berytus ,  the 
■city  where  Sanchoniatho  himfelf  lived  ;  but  not  of  Byblus,  which  was  the  native  city  oi  Philo,  and  to  which 
he  is  therefore  partial.  He  makes  him  likewife  talk  of  the  Greeks  at  a  period  long  before  any  of  the  Grecian 
dates  were  known  or  probably  peopled. 
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Saaefcon'a.  been  tranflated  Into  the  Greek  language,  and  made  ge- 
t^°’  nerally  known ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  itielf, 
or  at  leail  in  thofe  parts  of  it  which  he  has  preferved, 
that  could  induce  a  wife  and  good  man  to  obtrude  it 
Upon  the  public  as  genuine,  had  he  himfelf  fufpe&ed  it 
to  be  fpurious.  Too  many  of  the  Chriftian  fathers  were 
indeed  very  credulous,  and  ready  to  admit  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  writings  without  duly  weighing  the  merits  of 
their  claim  ;  but  then  fuch  writings  were  always  belie¬ 
ved  to  be  favourable  to  the  Chriftian  caufe,  and  inimical 
to  the  caufe  of  Paganifm.  That  no  man  of  common 
fenfe  could  fuppofe  the  cofmogony  of  Sanchoniatho  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  caufe  of  revealed  religion,  a  farther 
proof  cannot  be  requifite  than  what  is  furnifhed  by  the 
following  extra<ft. 

“  He  fuppofeth,  or  affirms,  that  the  principles  of  the 
univerfe  was  a  dark  and  windy  air,  or  a  wind  made  of 
dark  airland  a  turbulent  evening  chaos  ;  and  that  thefe 
things  were  boundlefs,  and  for  a  long  time  had  no 
bound  or  figure.  But  when  this  wind  fell  in  love  with 
nis  own  principles,  and  a  mixture  was  made,  that  mix¬ 
ture  was  called  dejire  or  cupid  (™-o?). 

“  This  mixture  completed,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  making  of  all  things.  But  that  wind  did 

not  know  its  own  production  ;  and  of  this,  with  that 
wind,  was  begotten  Mot,  which  fome  call  Mud ,  others 
the  putrefaction  of  a  watery  mixture.  And  of  this 
came  all  the  feed  of  this  building,  and  the  generation 
of  the  univerfe. 

u  But  there  were  certain  animals,  which  had  no  fenfe, 
out  of  which  were  begotten  intelligent  animals,  and  were 
called  Zophefemin,  that  is,  the  fpies  or  overfeersof  Hea¬ 
ven  ;  and  were  formed  alike  in  the  fhape  of  an  egg. 
Thus  fhone  out  Mot,  the  fun  and  the  moon,  the  lefs  and 
the  greater  ftars. 

“  And  the  air  fhining  thoroughly  with  light,  by  its 
fiery  influence  on  the  fea  and  earth,  winds  were  begot¬ 
ten,  and  clouds  and  great  defiuxions  of  the  heavenly  wa¬ 
ters.  And  when  all  thefe  things  firft  were  parted,  and 
were  feparated  from  their  proper  place  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  and  then  all  met  again  in  the  air,  and  dafhed 
againft  one  another,  and  were  fo  broken  to  pieces ; 
whence  thunders  and  lightenings  were  made  :  and  at 
the  ftroke  of  thefe  thunders  the  fore-mentioned  intelli¬ 
gent  animals  were  awakened,  and  frighted  with  the 
found  •,  and  mole  and  female  ftirred  in  the  earth  and  in 
the  fea  :  This  is  their  generation  of  animals. 

4<  After  thefe  things  our  author  (Sanchoniatho) 
goes  on  faying  :  Thefe  things  are  written  in  the  Cof- 
mo^ony  of  T aautus ,  and  in  his  memoirs  ;  and  out  of  the 
conjectures,  and  furer  natural  figns  which  his  mind  faw, 
and  found  out,  and  wherewith  he  hath  enlightened  us. 

“  Afterwards  declaring  the  names  of  the  winds, 
north  and  fouth  and  the  reft,  he  makes  this  epilogue. 

*  But  thefe  firft  men  confecrated  the  plants  fhooting 
out  of  the  earth,  and  judged  them  gods,  and  worfhip- 
ped  them  ;  upon  whom  they  themfdves  lived,  and  all 
their  pofterity  and  all  before  them :  to  thefe  they  made 
their  meat  and  drink  offerings.’  Then  he  concludes  : 

•  thefe  were  the  devices  of  worfhip  agreeing  with  the 
weaknefs  and  want  of  boldnefs  in  their  minds.” 

Let  us  fuppofe  Eufebius  to  have  been  as  weak  and 
credulous  as  the  darkeft  monk  in  the  darkeft  age  of 
Europe,  a  fuppofition  which  no  man  will  make  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  writings  of  that  eminent  hifta- 


rian  ;  what  could  he  fee  in  this  fenfelefs  jargon,  whiefr 
even  a  dreaming  monk  would  think  of  employing  in  th(\ 
fupport  of  Chriftianity  ?  Eufebins  calls  it,  and  calls  ^ 
it  truly,  direCt  atheifm  ;  but  could  he  imagine  that  an 
ancient  fyftem  of  atheifm  would  contribute  fo  much  to 
make  the  Pagans  of  his  age  admit  as  divine  revelations 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  that  he 
ffiould  be  induced  to  adopt,  without  examination,  an 
impudent  forgery  not  200  years  old  as  genuine  remains 
of  the  moft  remote  antiquity  ? 

If  this  Phenician  cofmogony  be  a  fabrication  of  Por¬ 
phyry,  or  of  the  pretended  tranfiator,  it  muft  furely  have 
been  fabricated  for  fomc  purpofe;  but  it  is  impoffible  for 
us  to  conceive  what  purpofe  either  of  thefe  writers  could 
have  intended  to  ferve  by  forging  a  fyftem  fo  extrava- 
gantly  abfurd.  Porphyry,  though  an  enemy  to  the 
Chriftians,  was  not  ail  atheift,  and  would  never  have 
thought  of  making  an  atheift  of  him  whom  he  meant 
to  obtrude  upon  the  world  as  the  rival  of  Mofes.  His 
own  principles  were  thofe  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonifts; 
and  had  he  been  the  forger  of  the  works  which  bear 
the  name  of  Sanchoniatho,  inftead  of  the  incomprehen- 
fihle  jargon  about  dark  wind,  evening  chaos ,  Mot ,  the 
overfeers  of  heaven  in  the  floape  of  an  egg,  and  animation 
proceeding  from  the  found  of  thunder ,  we  fhould  doubtlefs 
have  been  amufed  with  refined  {peculations  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  Dcmiurgus  and  the  other  perfons 
in  the  Platonic  Triad.  See  Platonism  and-PoaPHY- 

RY. 

Father  Simon  of  the  oratory  imagines  *  that  the  *  Bil .  > 
purpofe  for  which  the  hiftory  of  Sanchoniatho  wasvoIA 
forged,  was  to  fupport  Paganifm,  by  taking  from  it  its140, 
mythology  and  allegories,  which  were  perpetually  ob¬ 
jected  to  it  by  the  Chriftian  writers ;  but  this  learned 
man  totally  miftakes  the  matter.  The  primitive  Chri¬ 
ftians  were  too  much  attached  to  allegories  themfelves 
to  reft  their  objections  to  Paganifm  on  fuch  a  founda¬ 
tion  :  what  they  objeCted  to  that  fyftem  was  the  immo¬ 
ral  ftories  told  of  the  gods.  To  this  the  Pagan  priefts 
and  philofophers  replied,  that  thefe  ftories  were  only 
mythologic  allegories ,  which  veiled  all  the  great  truths  of 
Theology,  Ethics,  and  Phyfics.  The  Chriftians  faid, 
this  could  not  be  ;  for  that  the  ftories  of  the  gods  had 
a  fubftantial  foundation  in  faCt,  thefe  gods  being  only 
dead  men  deified,  who,  in  life,  had  like  paffions  and  in¬ 
firmities  with  other  mortals.  This  then  was  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  the  forger  of  the  works  of  Sanchoniatho 
had  to  remove,  if  he  really  forged  them  in  fupport  of 
Paganifm  ;  but,  inftead  of  doing  fo,  he  gives  the  genea* 
logy  and  hiftory  of  all  the  greater  gods,  and  fhows,  that 
they  were  men  deified  after  death  for  the  exploits,  fome 
of  them  grofsly  immoral,  which  they  had  performed  in 
this  world.  We  have  elfewhere  (Polytheism,  n°  17.) 
given  his  account  of  the  deification  of  Chryfor ,  and  Ou - 
ranos,  and  Ge,  and  Hypfjlos ,  and  Muth  ;  but  our  rea¬ 
ders  may  not  perhaps  be  ill  pleafed  to  accompany  him 
through  the  hiftory  of  Ouranos  and  Cronus ,  two  of  hi  S' 
greateft  gods  ;  whence  it  will  appear  how  little  his  wri-  | 
tings  are  calculated  to  fupport  the  tottering  caufe  of 
Paganifm  againft  the  objections  which  were  then  urged 
to  it  by  the  Chriftian  apologifts. 

“  Ouranos  (fays  he),  taking  the  kingdom  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  married  Ge  his  lifter,  and  by  her  had  four  fons,; 

Hus,  who  is  called  Cronus  ;  Betylus  ;  Dagon,  who  is  Si - 
ton}  or  the  god  of  corn  $  and  Atlas .  Bat  by  other  wives 

Ouranos 
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[  jitinSa-  Ouranos  had  much  iffue,  wherefore  Ge  being  grieved  at 
^  it  and  jealous,  reproached  Ouranos,  fo  as  they  parted 
^  from  each  other.  But  Ouranos,  though  he  parted  from 
her,  yet  by  force  invading  her,  and  lying  with  her  when 
he  lifted,  went  away  again  ;  and  he  alfo  attempted  to 
kill  the  children  he  had  by  her.  Ge  alfo  often  defend* 
ed  or  avenged  herfelf,  gathering  auxiliary  powers  unto 
her.  But  when  Cronus  came  to  man’s  age,  ufing  Her* 
ines  Trismegiftus  as  his  counsellor  and  affiftant  (for  he 
was  his  fecretary),  lie  oppofed  his  father  Ouranos, 
avenging  his  mother.  But  Cronus  had  children,  Per- 
feplione  and  Athena;  the  former  died  a  virgin,  but  by 
the  counfel  of  the  latter  Athena,  and  of  Hermes,  Cro¬ 
nus  made  of  iron  a  feimitar  and  a  fpear.  Then  Her¬ 
mes,  fpeaking-  to  the  affiflants  of  Cronus  with  enchant¬ 
ing  words,  Wrought  in  them  a  keen  defire  to  fight 
againft:  Ouranos  in  the  behalf  of  Ge  ;  and  thus  Cronus 
warring  againft  Ouranos,  drove  him  out  of  his  kingdom, 
and  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  power  or  office.  In  the 
fight  was  taken  a  well-beloved  concubine  of  Ouranos 
big  with  child.  Cronus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Da- 
gon,  and  (he  brought  forth  at  his  houfe  what  fhe  had 
in  her  womb  by  Ouranos,  and  called  him  Demaroon, 
After  thefe  things  Cronus  builds  a  wall  round  about 
his  houfe,  and  founds  Byblus  the  firft  city  in  Phenicia. 
Afterwards  Cronus,  fufpedling  his  own  brother  A  this, 
with  the  advice  of  Hermes,  throwing  him  into  a  deep 
hole  of  the  earth,  there  buried  him,  and  having  a  fon 
called  Sadid,  he  difpatched  him  with  his  own  fword, 
having  a  fufpicion  of  him,  and  deprived  his  own  fon  of 
life  with  his  own  hand.  He  alfo  cut  off  the  head  of 
his  own  daughter,  fo  that  all  the  gods  were  amazed  at 
the  mind  of  Cronus.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  Ouranos 
being  in  flight,  or  baniftiment,  fends  his  daughter  A- 
ftarte,  with  two  other  fillers  Rhea  and  Dkme,  to  cut 
off  Cronus  by  deceit,  whom  Cronus  taking,  made  wives 
of  thefe  fillers.  Ouranos,  unaerftanding  this,  font  Ei- 
marmene  and  Here,  Fate  and  Beauty,  with  other  auxili- 
pries,  to  war  againft  him  :  but  Cronus,  having  gained 
the  affe&ions  of  thefe  alfo,  kept  them  with  himfelf. 
Moreover,  the  god  Ouranos  deviled  Batulia,  contriving 
Hones  that  moved  as  having  life.  But  Cronus  begat 
on  Aftarte  feven  daughters  called  Titanides  or  Artemides; 
and  he  begat  on  Rhea  feven  fons,  the  youngeft  of  whom, 
as  foon  as  he  was  born,  was  confecrated  a  god.  Alfo 
by  Dione  he  had  daughters,  and  by  Aftarte  moreover 
two  fons,  Pothos  and  Eros,  i.  e.  Cup’d  and  Love.  Blit 
Dagon,  after  he  had  found  out  bread,  corn,  and  the 
plough,  was  called  Zeus  Arotrius.  To  Sydyc,  or  the  juft, 
one  of  the  Titanides  bare  Afclepius .  Cronus  had  alfo 
in  Peraa  three  fons,  1.  Cronus  his  father’s  namefake. 
2.  Zeus  Belus,  3.  Apollo .” 

Is  it  conceivable,  that  a  writer  fo  acute  as  Porphyry, 
cr  indeed  that  any  man  of  common  fenfe  either  in  his 
age  or  in  that  of  Philo,  would  forge  a  book  filled  with 
fuch  ftories  as  thefe,  in  order  to  remove  the  Chriftian 
objections  to  the  immoral  characters  of  the  Pagan  di¬ 
vinities  ?  The  very  fuppofition  is  impoffibk  to  be  made. 
Nor  let  any  one  imagine  that  Sanchoniatho  is  here 
writing  allegorically,  and  by  his  tales  of  Ouranos ,  and 
Ge ,  and  Cronus,  is  only  perfonifying  the  heaven ,  the 
earth ,  and  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  affures  us,  that 
Ouranos,  or  Epigeus,  or  Autochthon  (for  he  gives  him 
ell  thefe  names),  was  the  fon  of  one  or  Hypftjlos, 

who  dwelt  about  Byblus,  and  that  from  him  the  de¬ 


ment  which  is  over  us  was  called  heaven ,  on  account  Sanchona* 
of  its  excellent  beauty,  as  the  earth  was  named  Ge  , 

after  his  lifter  and  wife.  And  his  tranflator  is  very 
angry  **  with  the  Neotoric  Greeks,  as  he  calls  them,  be-  * 
caufe  that,  “  by  a  great  deal  of  force  and  ftraining,  they  feb,  Prap. 
laboured  to  turn  all  the  ftories  of  the  gods  into  allego-  Rvang-. 
ries  and  phyfical  difeourfes.*’  This  proves  unanfwer- jp*  ** 
ably,  that  the  author  of  this  book,  whoever  he  was,  did 
rot  mean  to  veil  the  great  truths  of  religion  under  the 
cloak  of  mythologic  allegories  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  was 
forged  by  Porphyry  in  fupport  of  Paganifm,  the  forger 
fo  far  miftook  the  (late  of  the  queftion  between  him 
and  his  adverfaries,  that  he  contrived  a  book,  which,  if 
admitted  to  be  ancient,  totally  overthrew  his  own  caufe. 

The  next  thing  to  be  inquired  into  with  repeal  to 
Sanchoniatho  is  his  antiquity.  Did  he  really  live  and 
write  at  fo  early  a  period  as  Porphyry  and  Philo  pre¬ 
tend  ?  We  think  he  did  not;  and  what  contributes 
not  a  little  to  confirm  us  in  our  opinion,  is  that  mark 
of  national  vanity  and  partiality,  common  to  after-times, 
in  making  the  facred  myfteries  of  his  own  country  origi¬ 
nal,  and  conveyed  from  Phenicia  into  Egypt. ♦  This, 
however,  furnifhes  an  aditional  proof  that  Porphyry  was 
not  the  forger  of  the  work  ;  for  he  well  knew  that  the 
myfteries  had  their  origin  in  Egypt  (fee  Mysteries), 
and  would  not  have  fallen  into  fuch  a  blunder.  He  is 
guilty,  indeed,  of  a  very  great  anachronifm,  when  he 
makes  Sanchoniatho  contemporary  with  Semiramis,  and 
yet  pretends  that  what  he  writes  of  the  Jews  is  compi¬ 
led  from  the  records  of  Hierombalus  the  priefl  of  the 
god  Jao ;  for  Bochart  has  made  it  appear  in  the  higheft 
degree  probable  f,  that  Hierombalus  or  Jeromb'bdal  is  fGeogr,  See* 
the  Jerul-baal  or  Gideon  of  feripture.  p^a.  book®> 

Between  the  reign  of  Semiramis  and  the  Trojan  war  ^  ca* 
a  period  elapfed  of  near  800  years,  whereas  Gideon  flou- 
riffied  not  above  feventy  years  before  the  deftrudlion  of 
Troy.  But  fuppofing  Sanchoniatho  to  have  really 
confulted  the  records  of  Gideon,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  he  floutiffied  at  the  fame  period  with  that  judge  of 
Ifrael.  He  fpeaks  of  the  building  of  Tyre  as  an 
ancient  thing,  while  our  beft  chronologers  J  place  it  in  ScaUgst\ 
the  time  of  Gideon.  Indeed,  were  we  certain  that  any 
writings  had  been  left  by  that  holy  man,  we  fltould  be 
obliged  to  conclude,  that  a  large  trad  of  time  had  in¬ 
tervened  between  the  death  of  their  author  and  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Sanchoniatho  ;  for,  furely,  they 
could  not,  in  a  fhort  period,  have  been  fo  completely" 
corrupted  as  to  give  any  countenance  to  his  impious 
abfurdities.  His  atheiftic  cofmogony  he  does  not  in¬ 
deed  pretend  to  have  got  from  the  annals  of  the  priefl: 
of  Jao,  but  from  records  which  were  depofited  in  his 
own  town  of  Berytus  by  Tkoth  a  Pkenician  philofo- 
pher,  who  was  afterwards  made  king  of  Egypt.  But 
furely  the  annals  of  Gideon,  if  written  by  himfelf, 
and  preferved  pure  to  the  days  of  Sanchoniatho,  muff 
have  contained  fo  many  truths  of  the  Mofaic  religion, 
as  muft  have  prevented  any  man  of  fenfe  from  adopting 
fo  impoffible  a  theory  as  Thoth’s,  though  fan&ioned  by 
the  greateft  name  of  profane  antiquity.  Stillingfket 
indeed  thinks  it  moft  probable  that  Sanchoniatho  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  moft  remarkable  paffages  of 
the  life  of  Jerub-baal  from  annals  written  by  a  Phenician 
pen.  He  obferves,  that  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Gideon,  the  Ifraelites,  with  their  ufual  pronenefs  to 
idolatry*;vcrffiiped  Baalberith,  or  the  idol  of  Berytu^ 

4  M  2  th’ 
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Sanrhon  a-  the  town  in  winch  Sanchoniatho  lived;  and  from  this 
San  croft  circilmflance  lie  concludes  that  there  midi:  have  been 

t - y —  fucli  an  intercourfe  between  the  Hebrews  and  Berytians, 

that  in  proctfs  of  time  the  latter  people  might  affiime 
to  themfelves  the  Jerubbaal  of  the  former,  and  hand 
down  his  actions  to  pofterity  as  tliofe  of  a  prieil  in- 
ftead  of  a  great  commander.  All  this  may  be  true  ; 
but  if  fo,  it  amounts  to  a  demonflration  that  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  Sanclioniatlio  is  not  fo  high  by  many  ages  as 
that  which  is  claimed  for  him  by  Philo  and  Porphyry, 
though  he  may  Hill  be  more  ancient,  as  we  think  Yof- 
*  T)e  Hi/?,  fius  has  proved  him  to  be*,  than  any  other  profane 
G/^fdb  1.  hiftorian  vvhofe  writings  have  come  down  to  us  cither 
1  *  entire  or  in  fragments. 

But  granting  the  authenticity  of  Sanchoniatho’s  hi- 
Hory,  what,  it  may  be  afked,  is  the  value  of  his  fr ail¬ 
ments,  that  we  (hould  be  at  any  trouble  to  afeertain 
whether  they  be  genuine  remains  of  high  antiquity,  or 
the  forgeries  of  a  modern  impoftor?  We  anfwer,  with 
the  illuftrous  Stillingfleet,  that  though  tliofe  fragments 
contain  fuch  abfurdities  as  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  rca- 
fon  to  fuppofe  credible  ;  though  the  whole  cofmogony 
is  the  groffeft  fink  of  atheifm  ;  and  though  many  perfons 
make  a  figure  in  the  hiflory,  vvhofe  very  exillence  may 
well  be  doubted ;  yet  we,  who  have  in  our  hands  the 
light  of  divine  revelation,  may  in  this  dungeon  difeover 
many  excellent  relicks  of  ancient  tradition,  which  throw 
no  feeble  light  upon  many  pafTages  of  holy  feripture,  as 
they  give  us  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  that  idolatry 
which  was  fo  long  the  opprobrium  of  human  nature. 
They  furnifh  too  a  complete  confutation  of  the  extra¬ 
vagant  chronology  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians, 
and  fliow,  if  they  be  genuine,  that  the  world  is  indeed 
not  older  than  it  is  faid  to  be  by  Mofes.  We  fhall  con¬ 
clude  the  article  by  earneflly  recommending  to  our 
readers  an  attentive  perufal  of  Cumberland's  Sanchqnia - 

TKO. 

SANCROFT  (William),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
was  born  at  Frefingfield  in  Suffolk  in  1616  ;  and 
admitted  into  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  in  1 633. 
In  1642  lie  was  elected  a  fellow  ;  and,  for  refilling  to 
take  the  covenant,  was  ejected  from  his  fellowfhip.  In 
3  6 60  he  was  cliofen  one  of  the  univerfity  preachers ; 
and  in  1663  was  nominated  to  the  deanry  of  York. 
I11  1664  lie  was  infialled  deau  of  St  Paul’s.  In  this 
fiation  he  fet  liimfelf  with  unwearied  diligence  to  repair 
the  cathedral,  till  the  fire  of  London  in  1666  employed 
his  thoughts  on  the  more  noble  undertaking  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  it,  toward  which  lie  gave  1400I.  He  alfo  rebuilt 
the  deanry,  and  improved  the  revenue  of  it.  I11  1 668 
he  was  admitted  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  on  the  king*s 
prefentation.  In  1677,  being  now  prolocutor  of  the 
convocation,  he  was  unexpectedly  advanced  to  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Canterbury.  In  1678  he  was  committed 
to  the  tower,  with  fix  other  bifhops,  for  prefenting  a 
petition  to  the  king  againfl  reading  the  declaration  of 
indulgence.  Upon  king  James  IL’s  withdrawing  liirn- 
felf,  he  concurred  with  the  lords  in  a  declaration  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  for  a  free  parliament,  and  due  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  Proteflant  diffenters.  But  when  that  prince 
and  his  confort  were  declared  king  and  queen,  his  grace 
refilling  to  take  the  oaths  to  their  majeflies,  he  was 
fufpended  and  deprived.  He  lived  in  a  very  private 
manner,  till  he  died  in  1693.  His  learning,  integrity, 
and  piety,  made  him  an  exalted  ornament  of  the  church. 


He  puhlified  a  volume  in  1  zmo,  intitled  Modern  Po-  San&ifiJ 
kites y  taken  from  Machiavel,  Borgia,  and  other  choice  C^0Q 
authors  ;  Familiar  Letters  to  Mr  North,  an  8vo  pam-  R 
phlet ;  and  three  of  his  iermons  were  printed  together  ^ai  ^ 
after  his  death.  0 

•S  ANC  1 IFICA I  ION,  the  aft.  of  fa  unifying,  or 
rendering  a  tiling  holy.  The  reformed  divines  define 
fanciifieauon  to  be  an  a<5r  of  (*od  s  grace,  by  which, 
a  perfon’s  defires  and  affe&ions  are  alienated  from 
the  world  ;  and  by  which  he  is  made  to  die  to  fin, 
and  to  live  to  righteoufiiefs  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
feel  an  abhorrence  of  all  vice,  and  a  love  ot  religion  and 
virtue. 

SANCTION,  the  authority  given  to  a  judicial  ad, 
by  which  it.  becomes  legal  and  authentic. 

SANCTOIHUS,  a  molt  ingenious  and.  learned 
phyfician,  was  a  piofeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  1  7th  century.  He  contrived  a  kind 
of  llatfcal  chair,  by  means  of  which,  after  eflimating 
the  aliments  received,  and  the  fe alible  dh charges,  he 
was  enabled  to  determine  with  great  exadnefs  the 
quantity  of  intenfible  perfpiration,  as  well  as  what 
kind  of  viduals  and  drink  increafed  or  diminilhed  it.. 

On  thefe  experiments  lie  ereded  a  curious  fyflem, 
vyliich  he  pnblifhed  under  the  title  of  De  msdiclnajla- 
tic  a  ;  of  which  v/e  have  an  Englifh  tranflation  by  Dr 
Quincy.  Sandorius  pnblifhed  feveral  other  treatife#,. 
which  lliewed  great  abilities  and  learning. 

SANCTUARY,  among  the  Jews,  alfo  called  Sanc~ 
turn  fandorum ,  or  Holy  of  holies ,  was  the  holiefl  and 
moll  retired  part  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  in  which, 
the  aik  of  the  covenant  was  preferved,  and  into  which 
none  but  the  high-priefl  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  that 
only  once  a-yCar,  to  intercede  for  the  people. 

Some  diltinguifh  the  fanduary  from  the  fandlun* 
fandorum,  and  maintain  that  the  whole  temple  was, 
called  the  fanduary. 

To  try  and  examine  any  thing  by  the  weight  of  the. 
fanduary,  is  to  examine  it  by  a  juft  and  equal  fcale  ; 
becaufe,  among  the  Jews,  it  was  the  cuitom  of  the 
priells  to  keep  Hone  weights,  to  ferve  as  llandards  for 
regulating  all  weights  by,  though  thefe  were  not  at  alL 
different  from  the  royal  or  profane  weights. 

Sanctuary,  in  the  Romilh  church,  is  alfo  ufed  for 
that  part  of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  is. placed* 
encompafled  with  a  rail  or  balhiftrade. 

Sanctuary,  in  our  ancient  ctilloms,  the  fame  with; 
Asylum. 

SAND,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  genua  of  fofiits,  the 
charaders  of  which  are,  that  they  are  found  in  minute 
concretions  ;  forming  together  a  kind  of  powder,  the. 
genuine  particles  of  which  are  all  of  a  tendency  to  one  de¬ 
terminate  Hiape,  and  appear  regular  though  more  or  lefs 
complete  concretions  ;  not  to  he  diffolved  or  difunited  by 
water,  or  formed  into  a  Coherent  mafs  by  means,  of  it,, 
but  retaining  their  figure  in  it;  tranfparent,  verifiable 
by  extreme  heat,  and  not  diflohihle  in  ilor  effervefeing 
with  acids.  Sands  are  fubjed  to  be  varioufly  blended,, 
both  with  homogene  and  heterogene  fubflances,  as  that 
of  talks,  Sec.  and  hence,  as  well  as  from  their  various 
colours,  are  fubdivided  into,  1.  White  fands,  whether 
pure  or  mixed  with  other  arenaceous  or  heterogeneous 
particles  ;  of  all  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  differ¬ 
ing  no  lefs  in  the  finenefs  of  their  particles  than  in  the 
different  degrees  of  colour,  from  a  bright  and  fiiining 

white,. 
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white,  to  a  brownifh,  ycllowifh,  greenifh,  & c.  white. 

2.  The  red  and  reddifh  fands,  both  pure  and  impure. 

3.  The  yellow  fands,  whether  pure  or  mixed,  art  alfo 
very  numerous.  4.  The  brown  fands,  did ingui died  in 
the  fame  manner.  5.  TheElack  fands,  whereof  there 
are  only  two  fpecics,  viz.  a  line  fhining  grcvifh- black 
fand,  and  another  of  a  fine  {hilling  red difli -black  colour. 
6.  The  green  kind  ;  of  which  there  is  only  one  known 
fpecics,  viz.  a  eoarie  variegated  dulky  green  fund,  com¬ 
mon  in  Virginia. 

Sand  is  of  great  ufe  in  tlie  glafs-manufa&ure  ;  a 
white  kind  of  fand  being  employed  for  making  of  the 
white  glafs,  and  a  coarfe  greenifh-looking  fund  for  the 
green  glafs. 

In  agriculture,  it  feems  to  be  the  office  of  fand  to 
make  un£hi  jus  earths  fertile,  and  fit  to  fuppovt  vege¬ 
tables,  &c.  For  earth  alone,  we  find,  is  liable  to  co¬ 
alesce,  and  gather  into  a  hard  coherent  mafs,  as  appears 
in  clay  ;  and  being  thus  embodied,  and  as  it  were 
glued  together,  is  no  way  difpofed  to  nouridi  vegetables. 
Tut  it  filch  earth  be  mixed  with  fand,  its  pores  are 
thereby  kept  open,  and  the  earth  itfelf  loofe,  fo  as 
thus  to  give  room  for  the  juices  to  alcend,  and  for 
plants  to  be  nourifhed  thereby.  A  vegetable  planted 
<;  rdy  in  fand,  or  in  a  fat  glebe,  or  in  earth,  receives 
little  growth  cr  increafe  ;  but  a  mixture  of  both  ren¬ 
ders  the  mafs  fertile.  In  effect,  earth  is  in  foine  mea- 
fure  made  organ ical  by  means  of  fand  ;  pores  and  foaces, 
fonicthing  analogous  to  vefiels,  being  thereby  maintain¬ 
ed,  by  which  the  juices  may  be  conveyed,  prepared, 
d'gcfled,  circulated,  and  at  length  difeharged.  Com¬ 
mon  fand  is,  therefore,  a  very  good  addition,  by  way 
of  manure,  to  all  forts  of  clay-lands  ;  it  warms  them, 
and  makes  them  more  open  and  loofe. 

SjKD-Bdgs,  in  the  art  of  war.  See  Sacks  of  Earth. 

Sand-Es/,  in  ichthyology.  See  Ammodytes. 

S a kd- Floods,  a  name  given  to  the  flowing  of  fand  fo 
common  in  the  defer ts  of  Arabia-;  Mr  Bruce  gives  the 
following  accurate  defeription  of  fome  that  he  faw  in 
travelling  thro’  that  long  and  dreary  defeat.  “'At  one 
o’clock  (fays  he)  %*e  alighted  among  fome  acacia* trees 
at  Waadi  el  Halboub,  having  gone  twenty-one  miles. 
We  were  lieic  at  once  furprifed  and  terrified  by  a  light 
uirelv  one  of  the  moll  magnificent  in  the  world.  In 
that  vail  expanfe  of  defert  from  well  and  to  north- weft 
of  us,  we  faw  a  number  of  prodigious  pillars  of  fand  at 
different  dillances,  at  times  moving  with  great  celerity, 
at  others  ftalking  or r  with  a  majeftic  flownefs  :  at  in¬ 
tervals  we  thought  they  were  coming  in  a  few  minutes 
to  overwhelm  ns  ;  and  fmall  quantities  of  fand  did.  ac¬ 
tually  more  than  once  reach.  11s.  Again  they  would 
retreat  fo  as  to  be  almoit  out  of  fight,  their  tops  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  feparated 
from  the  bodies  ;  and  thefe,  once  disjoined,  difperfed 
hi  the  air,  and  did  not  appear  more.  Sometimes  they 
were  broken  near  the  middle,  as  if  llruck  with  a  large 
cannon  fhot.  About  noon  they  began  to  advance  with, 
eoniiderable  fwiftnefs  upon  us,  the  wind  being  very 
Strong  at  north.  Eleven  of  them  ranged  along  fide  of 
irs  about*  the  diflance  of  three  miles.  The  g.reatell  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  largefl  appeared  to  me  at  that  diflance  as 
if  it  would  mcafure  ten  feet.  They  retired  from  us 
with  a  wind  at  fouth  eatt,  leaving  an  impreffion  upon 
my  mind  to  which  I  can  give  no  name,  though  furely 
«ue  ingredient  in  it  was  fear,  with.  a.  confiderabie  deal 


of  wonder  and  aftoniffiment.  It  was  in  vain  to  think 
of  flying,  the  fwifteft  horfe  or  failed  failing  fhip  could 
be  of  no  ufe  to  carry  us  out  of  this  danger  ;  and  the 
full  perfuafion  of  this  rivetted  me  as  if  to  the  fpot  where 
I  Hood,  and  let  the  camels  gain  on  me  fo  much  in  my 
Hate  of  lamenefs,  that  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  I  could 
overtake  them. 

“  fhe  fame  appearance  of  moving  pillars  of  fandpre- 
fented  themielves  to  us  this  day  in  form  and  difpoiition 
like  thofe  we  had  feen  at  Waadi  Halboub,  only  they 
ieemed  to  be  more  in  number  and  lefs  in  li'/e.  They* 
came  feveral  times  in.  a  direction  clofe  upon  11s,  that  is, 

I  believe,  within  lefs  than  two  miles.  They  began  im¬ 
mediately  ader  fun-rife,  like  a  thick  wood,  and  almoft 
darkened  the  fun :  his  rays  (liiuing  through  them  for 
near  an  hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pillars  of  fire. 
Our  people  now  became  defperate  :  the  Greek  fhrieked 
out,  and  faid  it  was  the  day  of  judgment.  Ifmael  pro* 
nounced  it  to  be  hell,  and  the  Tucbrories,  that  the 
world  was  on  fire.  I  ulked  Idris  if  ever  he  had  before 
feen  fuch  a  fight  i  He  laid  lie  had  often  feen  them  as 
terrible,  though  never  worfe  ;  but  what  he  feared  molt 
was  that  extreme  rednefi  in  the  air,  which  was  a  fure 
prefage  of  the  coming  of  the  fimoom.”  See  Simoom. 

The  flowing  of  fand,  though  far  from  being  fo  tre¬ 
mendous  and  hurtful  as  in  Arabia,  is  of  very  bad  confe~ 
quences  in  this  country,  as  many  valuable  pieces  of  land 
have  thus  been  entirely  loll ;  of  which  we  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inllances  from  Mr  Pennant,  together  with  a  pro¬ 
bable  means  of  preventing  them  in  future.  “  1  have  more 
than  once  (fays  he),  on  the  eailern  coafls  of  Scotland, 
obferved  the  calamitous  Hate  of  feveral  exten  ve  trafls,. 
formerly  in  a  moll  floimfliing  condition,  at  prefent 
covered  with  fands,  unilable  as  thofe  of  the  delerts  of 
Arabia.  The  pariih  of  Fnrvie,  in  the  county  of" 
Aberdeen,  is  now  reduced  to  two  farms,  and  above 
L.500  a-year  loll  to  the  Errol  family,  as  appears  by  the 
oath  of  the  fadlor  in  16.  0,  made  before  the  court  of 
Itfiion,  to  afeertuiri  the  inmilter’s  falary.  Not  a  veflige 
is  to  be  feen  of  any  buildings,  unleis  a  fragment  of  the 
church. 

The  eflate  of  Coubin,  near  Forres,  is  another  me¬ 
lancholy  in  fiance.  '1  his  tradl  was  once  worth  L.  300 
a-year,  at  this  time  overwhelmed  with  fand.  This-* 

II  range  inundation  was  Hill  in  motion  in  1769,  chiefly 
when  a  ilrong  wind  prevailed.  Its  motion  is  fo  rapid, 
that  I  have  been  afFured,  that  an  apple-tree  has  been  fo. 
covered  with  it  in  one  feafon,  that  only  the  very  fum- 
mit  appeared.  This  diftrefs  was  brought  on  about! 
ninety  years  ago,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  cutting 
down  fome  trees,  and  pulling  up  the  bent  or  flar  which.* 
grew  on  the  land-hills  which  at  lafl  gave  rife  to  the 
acl  of  15  George  II.  c.  33.  to  prohibit  the  dedruaiou- 
of  this  iileful  plant. 

“  I  beg  leave  to  fugged  to.  the  public  a  poffible 
means  of  putting  a  flop,  to  thefe  deitrinflive  ravages. 
Providence  hath- kindly  formed.this  plant,  to  grow  only 
in  pure  fand.  Mankind  was  left  to  make,  in  after-times,, 
an  application  of  it  fuitable  to  their  wants.  The  fand- 
hills,  on  a  portion  of  the  Flintffiire  fhores,  in  the  parifh 
of  Llanafa,  are  covered  with  it  naturally,  and  kept  firm 
in  their  place.,  i  he  Hutch  perhaps  owe  the  exiileiice 
of  part  at  lead  of  their  country  to  the  lowing  of  it  or* 
the  mobile folum ,  their  fand-banks.  • 

"  My  humane  and  amiable  friend,  the  late  Benjamin 

Stillingflcet^ 


Sand. 
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S-md.  StillmgBeet,  Efq;  recommended  the  (owing  of  this 
plant  on  the  Tandy  wilds  of  Norfolk,  that  its  matted 
roots  might  prevent  the  deluges  of  fand  which  that 
country  experiences.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  wherefoever  this  plant  grows  the  faintary  effects 
are  foon  obferved  to  follow.  A  Tingle  plant  will  fix 
the  fand,  and  gather  it  into  a  hillock  ;  thefe  hillocks, 
by  the  increafe  of  vegetation,  arc  Formed  into  larger,  till 
by  degrees  a  barrier  is  made  often  againfl  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  fea ;  and  might  as  often  prove  preventa¬ 
tive  of  the  calamity  in  queftion.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
but  recommend  the  trial  to  the  inhabitants  of  many 
parts  of  North  Britain.  The  plant  grows  in  moil 
places  near  the  fea,  and  is  known  to  the  Highlanders  by 
the  name  of  murah  ;  to  the  Englifh  by  that  of  bent- 
Jit jr%  mat-grafsy  or  marram.  Linnaeus  calls  it  arundo 
Arenaria.  The  Dutch  call  it  helm.  This  plant  hath 
ftiff  and  fharp-pointed  leaves,  growing  like  a  rufh,  a  foot 
and  a  half  long  :  the  roots  both  creep  and  penetrate 
deeply  into  their  Tandy  beds :  the  flalk  bears  an  ear 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  not  unlike  rye  ;  the  feeds  are 
final!,  brown,  and  roundifh.  By  good  fortune,  as  old 
Gerard  obferves,  no  cattle  will  eat  or  touch  this  vege¬ 
table,  allotted  for  other  purpofes,  fubfervient  to  the  ufe 
df  mankind.*3 

Sand- Piper  9  in  ornithology.  See  TrinGa. 

SAND-Stone>  a  genus  of  Hones  belonging  to  the  order 
of  faxa;  and  including  all  thofe  which  confifl  of  fuch 
minute  particles  that  they  cannot  eafily  be  difeerned  by 
the  eye.  The  fpecies  enumerated  by  Cronfledt  are, 

1.  Thofe  cemented  by  a  clay,  of  which  there  are  two 
Varieties  ;  one  with  porcelain  clay,  the  other  with  com¬ 
mon  clay.  The  former  is  met  with  in  Sweden  under 
the  ftratum  of  coal  in  a  coal-mine  in  the  province  of 
Shone,  and  is  very  hard  and  refractory  in  the  fire  ;  the 
Other  is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Gothland. 

2.  With  lime,  refembling  mortar  made  with  coarfe 
fand.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  conlifting  of  tranf- 
parent  grey-coloured  grains  of  quartz  and  white  lime- 
Hone,  the  other  of  a  loofe  texture,  hardening  in  the  air  ; 
but  having  the  particles  too  fine  to  be  viiible.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  found  in  Sweden,  the  latter  in  France 
and  Livonia. 

3.  Sand-Hone  having  its  particles  bound  together  by 
an  unknown  cement.  Of  this  there  are  four  varieties ; 
j.  Loofe;  2.  Somewhat  hard;  3.  Compaft ;  4.  Very 
hard  ;  all  of  them  fbund  in  different  parts  of  Sweden. 

4.  Cemented  by  ruH  of  iron,  found  in  the  form  of 
loofe  Hones  in  feveral  places. 

CronHedt  informs  us  that  the  greateH  part  of  fand- 
ftones  confiH  of  quartz  and  mica,  being  thofe  fubHances 
Which  moH  readily  admit  of  granulation  without  being 
reduced  to  powder.  Some  years  ago  the  Baron  de 
Dietrich  fiiowed  a  fingular  variety  of  fand-Hone  at  Paris. 
It  confiHs  of  fmall  grains  of  hard  quartz  which  firike 
fire  with  Heel  united  with  fome  micaceous  particles. 
It  is  flexible  and  elaHic,  the  flexibility  depending  on  the 
micaceous  part  and  foftnefs  of  the  gluten  with  which 
the  particles  are  cemented.  This  elaHic  Hone  is  faid  to 
have  been  found  at  Brazil,  and  brought  to  Germany  by 
his  excellency  the  marquis  de  Lavradio.  There  are 
aifo  two  tables  of  white  marble,  kept  in  the  palace  of 
Borghefe  at  Rome,  which  have  the  fame  property. 
But  the  fparry  particles  of  their  fubHance,  though 
tranfparent,  are  rather  foft,  and  may  be  eafily  feparated 


by  the  nail.  They  effervefee  with  aquafortis,  ard  Santh!, 
there  is  alfo  a  fmall  mixture  of  minute  particles  of  talk  3an&uach, 
or  mica.  * 

Sand-Hones  are  of  great  ufe  in  buildings  which  arc 
required  to  refifl  air,  water,  and  fire.  Some  of  them 
are  foft  in  the  quarry,  but  become  hard  when  expofed 
to  the  air.  The  loofe  ones  are  moH  ufeful,  but  the 
folid  and  hard  ones  crack  in  the  fire,  and  take  a  polffh 
when  ufed  as  grindllones.  Stones  of  this  kind  ought 
therefore  to  be  nicely  examined  before  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  ufual  purpofes.  Our  author  obferves 
that  the  working  mafons,  or  Hone-cutters,  ought  to 
wear  a  piece  of  frize  or  baize  before  their  mouths,  to 
prefeive  themfelves  from  a  confumption  which  their 
bufmefs  is  otherwife  apt  to  bring  on.  LimeHone, 
however,  is  not  obferved  to  have  this  effedf. 

To  the  lift  of  fand-Hones  Fabroni  adds  gritHone,  of 
greater  or  lefs  hardnefs  ;  moHly  of  a  grey,  and  fome- 
times  of  ayellowifh  colour,  compofed  of  a  filieeous  and 
micaceous  fand,  but  rarely  of  a  fparry  kind,  with  greater 
or  Idler  particles  clofely  connected  with  an  argillaceous 
cement.  It  Hrikes  fire  with  Heel,  vitrifies  in  a  Hrong 
fire,  and  is  generally  indiffoluble  in  acids.  It  is  ufed 
for  mill-ffones,  whet-Honcs,  and  fometimes  for  filtering 
Hones,  as  well  as  for  building. 

SANDAL,  in  antiquity,  a  rich  kind  of  flipper  worn 
on  the  feet  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies,  made  of 
gold,  idk,  or  other  precious  HufF ;  confiding  of  a  foie, 
with  an  hollow  at  one  extreme  to  embrace  the  ancle, 
but  leaving  the  Upper  part  of  the  foot  bare. 

Sandal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fhoe  or  flipper  worn  by 
the  pope  and  other  Romifh  prelates  when  they  officiate. 

It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fort  of  flipper  Worn  by  feveral 
congregations  of  reformed  monks.  Tin's  laH  confiHs 
of  no  more  than  a  mere  leathern  foie,  faHened  with 
latches  or  buckles,  all  the  reH  of  the  foot  being  left 
bare.  he  capuchins  wear  fandals;  the  recolle&s, 
clogs ;  the  former  are  of  leather,  and  the  latter  of 
wood. 

Sandal- Word .  See  Saunders. 

SANDARACH,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  native  foffil,  though  too  often  confounded  with 
the  common  fadlitious  red  arfenic,  and  with  the  red 
matter  formed  by  melting  the  common  yellow  orpiment* 

It  is  a  pure  fubHance,  of  a  very  even  and  regular 
Hrufture,  is  throughout  of  that  colour  which  our  dyers 
term  an  orange  fear kt9  and  is  conliderably  tranfpi.r.  nt 
even  in  the  thickeH  pieces.  But  though,  with  refpeft 
to  colour,  it  has  the  advantage  of  cinnabar  while  in 
the  mafs,  it  is  vaHly  inferior  to  it  when  both  are  re¬ 
duced  to  powder.  It  is  moderately  hard,  and  remark¬ 
ably  heavy  ;  and,  when  expofed  to  a  moderate  heat, 
melts  and  flows  like  oil :  if  fet  on  fire,  it  burns  very 
brifkly. 

It  is  found  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  the  copper 
and  filver  mines  ;  and  is  fold  to  the  painters,  who  find 
it  a  very  fine  and  valuable  red  i  but  its  virtues  or  qua¬ 
lities  in  medicine  are  no  more  afeertamed  at  this  time 
than  thofe  of  the  yellow  orpiment. 

Gui7?-Sandarach9  is  a  dry  and  hard  refin,  ufually 
met  with  in  loofe  granules,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  a 
horfe-bean,  or  larger  ;  of  a  pale  whitifh  yellow  colour, 
tranfparent,  and  of  a  refmous  fmell,  brittle,  very  inflam¬ 
mable,  of  an  acrid  and  aromatic  tafle,  and  diffufing  a 
very  pleafant  fmell  when  burning.  It  is  produced  from 
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j^ndemar.i- a  fpecies  of  the  juniper;  (fee  Juniperus.)  It  flows 
ans.  only  from  thefe  trees  in  hot  countries :  but  the  natives 
promote  its  difcharge  by  making  incifions  in  the  bark. 

Saudarach  is  eileemed  good  in  diarrhoeas  and  in 
haemorrhagies. 

The  varniih-makers  make  a  kind  of  varnifh  of  it,  by 
diffplving  it  in  oil  of  turpentine  or  linfeed,  or  in  ipirit 
of  wine. 

Pounded  Sanvarjch.  See -Pounce. 

SANDEMANIANS,  in  eeclefiailical  hiflory,  a  mo* 
dern  fe£t  that  originated  in  Scotland  about  the  year 
1728;  where  it  is  at  this  time  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
oP  Gin  files,  after  its  founder  Mr  John  Glafs,  who  was  a 
minifter  of  the  eflablifhed  church  in  that  kingdom  ;  but 
being  charged  with  a  defign  of  fub verting  the  national 
covenant,  and  Tapping  the  foundation  of  all  national 
eilabli foments  by  the  kirk  judicatory,  was  expelled  by 
the  fynod  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  His  fentiments 
are  fully  explained  in  a  tra£l  publifhed  at  that  time, 
intitled,  u  The  Teflimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs,” 
and  preferved  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  works.  In  con- 
fequence  of  Mr  Glafs’s  expuliion,  his  adherents  formed 
thcmfelves  into  churches,  conformable  in  their  in  Ait  u- 
tion  and  difeipline  to  what  they  apprehended  to  be  the 
plan  of  the  firfl:  churches  recorded  in  the  New  Teila- 
xnent.  Soon  after  the  year  17 55,  Mr  Robert  Sande- 
man,  an  elder  in  one  of  thefe  churches  in  Scotland, 
pnblifoed  a  feries  of  letters  addreffed  to  Mr  Hervey,  oc- 
Cafioned  by  his  Theron  and  Afpafio  ;  in  which  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  (how,  that  his  notion  of  faith  is  contradictory 
to  the  feripture  account  of  it,  and  could  only  ferve  to 
lead  men,  profeffcdly  holding  the  do&rines  commonly 
called  Calvinijlic ,  to  efoablilli  their  own  righteoufnefs 
upon  their  frames,  inward  feelings,  and  various  adls  of 
faith.  In  thefe  letters  Mr  Sandeman  attempts  to  prove, 
that  faith  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  Ample  affent 
to  the  divine  teflimony  concerning  Jefus  Clirifl,  record¬ 
ed  in  the  New  Teftament ;  and  he  maintains,  that  the 
word  faith,  or  belief  is  conftantly  ufed  by  the  .  apoflles 
to  fignify  what  is  denoted  by  it  in  common  difeourfe, 
viz.  a  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  any  propofition,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  believing  any  common 
teflimony,  and  believing  the  apoltolic  teflimony,  except 
that  which  refiilts  from  the  nature  of  the  teflimony  it- 
felf.  This  led  the  way  to  a  controverfy,  among  thofe 
who  were  called  Calvinifis ,  concerning  the  nature  of 
j  uftifying  faith  ;  and  thofe  who  adopted  Mr  San  deman’s 
notion  of  it,  and  who  took  the  denomination  of  Sande - 
mnnians,  formed  themfelves  into  church  order,  in  Ariel 
fellowfhip  with  the  churches  in  Scotland,  but  holding 
no  kind  of'  communion  with  other  churches.  The 
chief  opinions  and  pra&ices  in  which  this  fed  differs 
from  other  Chiilians,  are,  their  weekly  adminiffration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ;  their  love-feafts,  of  which  every 
member  is  not  only  allowed  but  required  to  partake, 
and  which  confiii  of  their  dining  together  at  each  other’s 
houfes  in  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  fervice  ;  their  kifs  of  charity  ufed  on  tips  occa- 
fion,  at  the  admifiion  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other 
times,  when  they  deem  it  to  be  neceffary  or  proper  ; 
their  weekly  colle&ion  before  the  Lord’s  Supper,  for 
the  fupport  of  the  poor,  and  defraying  other  expen- 
ces  ;  mutual  exhortation  5  abftinence  from  blood  and 
things  firangled  ;  wafliing  each  other’s  feet,  the  pre¬ 
cept  concerning  which,  as  well  as  other  precepts,  they 


underfland  literally  ;  community  of  goods,  fo  Far  as  that 
every  one  is  to  confider  all  that  he  has  in  his  poffeflion 
and  power  as  liable  to  the  calls  of  the  poor  and  church; 
and  the  uniawfulnefs  of  laying  up  treafures  on  earth, 
by  letting  them  apart  for  any  diftant,  future,  and  un¬ 
certain  life.  They  allow  of  public  and  private  diver- 
fions,  fo  far  as  thty  are  not  connefted  with  circum- 
flances  really  iinful ;  but  apprehending  a  lot  to  be  fa¬ 
med,  difapprove  of  playing  at  cards,  dice,  & c.  1  hey 
maintain  a  plurality  of  elders,  paflors,  or  bifhops,  m 
each  church  ;  and  the  necefiity  of  the  prefence  of  two 
elders  in  every  afil  of  difeipfine,  and  at  the  admmiftra- 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  the  choice  of  thefe  el¬ 
ders,  want  of  learning,  and  engagements  in  trade,  See . 
are  no  fufOcient  objection  ;  but  iecond  marriages  dif- 
qualify  for  the  office  ;  and  they  are  ordained  by  prayer 
and  faffing,  impofition  of  hands,  and  giving  the  right 
hand  of  fellowfhip.  In  their  difeipline  they  are  flriCl 
and  fevere  ;  and  think  themfelves  obliged  to  feparate 
from  the  communion  and  woiihip  of  all  fucli  religious 
focieties  as  appear  to  them  not  to  profefs  the  Ample 
truth  for  their  only  ground  of  hope,  and  who  do  not 
walk  in  obedience  to  it.  We  fhall  only  add,  that  in 
every  church  trail  faCtion,  they  efleem  unanimity  to  be 
abfolutely  neceffary.  From  this  abilraCl  of  the  account 
which  they  have  publiihed  of  their  tenets  and  practices, 
it  does  not  feem  to  be  probable  that  their  number  fhoufd 
be  very  conflderable. 

SANDERS.  See  Saundfrs. 

SANDIVER,  a  whitifh  fait,  continually  cafl  up  from 
the  metal,  as  it  is  called,  whereof  glafs  is  made ;  and*, 
fw  in  lining  on  its  furface,  is  fkimmed  of. 

Sandiver  is  alio  plentifully  thrown  out  in  the  erup¬ 
tions  of  volcanoes  ;  fome  is  of  a  fine  white,  and  others 
tinged  bluifh  or  yellowilh. 

Sandiver  is  faid  to  be  detergent,  and  good  for  foul- 
neffts  of  the  fkin.  It  is  alfo  ufed  by  gilders  of  iron. 

SANDIX,  a  kind  of  minium,  or  red-lead,  made  of 
cernfe,  but  much  inferior  to  the  true  minium. 

S  ANDOMIR,  a  city,  the  capital  of  a  palatinate  of 
the  fame  name,  in  Little  Poland,  on  the  Viftula.  The 
Swedes  blew  up  the  caille  in  1656  ;  and  here,  in  1659* 
was  a  dreadful  battle  between  the  Tartars  and  Ruffians. 
It  is  84  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cracow.  Lat.  49.  2d. 
Long.  20.  10. 

SANDORICUM,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
23d  order,  Trihillata .  The  calyx  is  quinquedentate  ;  trie 
petals  five,  and  linear- fhaped  :  the  ne&arium  has  tea 
dentae,  on  which  the  antheras  grow  ;  the  fruit  is  a  dru- 
pa,  and  five  in  number,  each  of  which  has  one  feed. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  indicum,  a  native  of 
Africa  and  the  Ealt  Indies. 

SANDPU,  or  San  poo,  the  vulgar  name  of  one  of  the 
moft  mighty  rivers  in  the  world.  'The  name  it  generally 
goes  by,  and  by  which  it  is  befl  known,  is  that  of  Bur- 
rampooter.  Of  this  moil  majellic  body  of  waters  we 
have  the  following  very  animated  account  in  Maurice*  s 
Indian  Antiquities.  “  An  objeCt  equally  novel  and 
grand  now  claims  our  attention  ;  fo  novel,  as  not  to 
have  been  known  to  Europeans  in  the  real  extent  of  its 
magnificence  before  the  year  1765,  and  fo  .awfully 
grand,  that  the  aftonifhed  geographer,  thinking  the: 
language  of  profe  inadequate  to  convey  his  conception* 
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Sandpu,  has  had  recourfe  to  the  more  exDrefllve  and  energetic 
Sandwich.  languageofDoetrv.  but 

- - Scarce  the  Mufe  herfelf 

Dares  ftretch  her  wing  o’er  this  enormous  mafs 
Of  milling  waters  ;  to  whofe  dread  expanfe, 
Continuous  depth,  and  wond’rous  length  of  courfe, 
Our  floods  are  rills. 

“  This  Aupendous  objedl  is  the  Burrampooter,  a 
word  which  in  Shanfcrit  ilgnifies  the  fon  of  Brahma  ; 
for  no  meaner  origin  could  be  afiigned  to  fo  wonderful 
a  progeny.  This  fuprcme  monarch  of  Indian  rivers 
derives  its  fonree  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fame 
mountain  from  which  the  Ganges  fprings,  and  taking  a 
bold  fweep  towards  the  eait,  in  a  line  dire&ly  oppofite 
to  the  courfe  of  that  river,  wafhes  the  vaft  country  of 
Tibet,  where,  by  way  of  diftin&ion,  it  is  denominated 
Sanpoo ,  or  the  rivy.  Winding  with  a  rapid  current 
through  Tibet,  and,  for  many  a  league,  ainidft  dreary 
deferts  and  regions  remote  from  the  habitations  of  men, 
it  waters  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Lafla,  -the  re- 
tidence  of  the  grand  Lama  ;  and  then  deviating  with  a 
cometary  irregularity,  from  an  eaft  to  a  fouth-eafl  courfe, 
the  mighty  wanderer  approaches  within  2co  miles  of  tlie 
v/dlern  frontiers  of  the  vail  empire  of  China.  From 
this  point  its  more  direct  path  to  the  ocean  lay  through 
the  gulph  of  Siam  ;  but  with  a  defultory  courfe  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itfelf,  it  fuddenly  turns  to  the  welt  through 
A  flam,  and  enters  Bengal  on  the  north-eaft  quarter. 
Circling  round  the  weftern  point  of  the  Garrow  moun¬ 
tains,  the  Burrampooter  now  takes  a  fonthern  diredtion ; 
and  for  60  miles  before  it  meets  the  Ganges,  its  filter 
in  point  of  origin,  hut  not  its  rival  in  point  of  magni¬ 
tude,  glides  majeftieally  along  in  a  ftream  which  is  re¬ 
gularly  from  four  to  five -miles  wide,  and  but  for  its 
frefhnefs,  Mr  Rennel  fays,  might  pafs  for  an  arm  of  the 
fea.  About  40  miles  from  the  ocean  tliefe  mighty  rivers 
unite  their  dreams  ;  but  that  gentleman  is  of  opinion 
that  their  junction  was  formerly  higher  up,  and  that 
the  accumulation  of  two  fuch  vad  bodies  of  water, 
fcooped  out  the  amazing  bed  of  tjie  Megna  lake. 
Their  prefeut  conflux  is  below  Luckipoor ;  and  by  that 
confluence  a  body  of  frefli  running  water  is  produced, 
hardly  equalled,  and  not  exceeded,"  either  in  the  old  or 
the  new  hemifphere.  So  flupendous  is  that  body  of  water, 
that  it  has  formed  a  gulph  of  fuch  extent  as  to  contain 
i Hands  that  rival  our  Ille  of  Wight  in  fixe  and  fertility; 
and  with  fuch  refifllefs  violence  does  it  rufh  into  the 
ocean,  that  in  the  . rainy  feafon  the  Lea  itfelf,  or  at  lead 
its  fin-face,  is  perfectly  frefli  for  many  leagues  out.” 

SANDWICH,  a  town  of  Kent,  one  of  the  cinque 
ports,  and  which  has  the  .title  of  an  earldom.  It  con- 
fids  of  about  t  500  houfes,  molt  of  them  old,  and  built 
with  wood,  though  there  are  a  few  new  ones  built  with 
brick  and  flints.  It  has  three  long  narrow  dreets 
paved,  and  thirty  crofs-Areets  or  alleys,  with  about 
60 GO  inhabitants,  but  no  paiticular  manufa&ory.  The 
town  is  walled  round,  v  and  alfo  fortified  with  ditches 
and  ramparts;  but  the  walls  are  much  decayed,  on 
account  of  the  harbour  being  fo  choaked  up  with  fand 
that  a  (hip  of  106  tons  burthen  cannot  get  in.  E.  Lon 
1.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

SjVDjriCH  ljlarids,  a  group  of  iflands  in  the  South 
Sea,  lying  near  New  Ireland,  were  among  the  laft  dif- 
csrveries  of  captain  Cook,  who  fo  named  them  in  ho- 
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nour  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  under  whofe  adminiftra-  Sandwich 
tion  tnefe  ddcoveries  were  made.  They  con  lift  of  --y  — 
eleven  iflands,  extending  in  latitude  from  18.  54.  to  22. 

1  ?.  N.  and  in  longitude  from  150.  54.  to  160.2.1.  W. 

Uiey  are  called  by  the  natives,  Owhyiiee.  Mowee, 

Ranai,  Morstoi,  Tauoorowa,  Woahoo,  Atooi, 
Neebeeheow,  Orcehoua,  Morctinne,  and  Tahoora,  ail  in¬ 
habited  except  the  two  laft.  An  account  of  the  mod 
remarkable  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical 
order,  in  their  proper  places  in  this  work.  The  climate 
of  tliefe  iflands  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Weft 
Indies  in  the  fame  latitude,  though  perhaps  more  tem¬ 
perate  ;  and  there  are  no  traces  of  thofe  violent  wands 
and  hurricanes,  which  render  the  ftonny  months  in  the 
Weft  Indies  fo  dreadful.  There  is  alfo  more  rain  at 
the  Sandwich  Illes,  where  the  mountainous  parts  being 
generally  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  fucceflive  fhovvers  fall  in 
the  inland  parts,  with  line  weather,  and  a  clear  Ik v,  on 
the  fea  fhore.  Hence  it  is,  that  few  of  thofe  incon¬ 
veniences,  to  which  many  tropical  countries  are  fubjeft, 
either  from  heat  or  moilture,  are  experienced  here. 

The  winds,  in  the  winter  months,  are  generally  from 
eaft  foutli-eaft  to  north-eaft.  The  vegetable  produdions 
are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  other  iflands  in  this 
ocean  ;  but  the  taro  root  is  here  of  a  fuperior  quality. 

The  hi ead-fruit  trees  thrive  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  in 
the  rich  plains  of  Otaheite,  but  produce  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit.  The  fugar-canes  are  of  a  very  unufual  fixe, 
forne  of  them  meafuring  eleven  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
circumference,  and  having  fourteen  feet  eatable.  There 
is,  alfo  a  root  of  a  brown  colour,  draped  like  a  yam. 
mid  from  fix  to  ten  pounds  in  weight,  the  juice  of  which 
is  very  fweet,  of  a  pleafant  taite,  and  is  an  excellent 
fubftitute  for  fugar.  The  quadrupeds  are  confined  to 
the  three  ufual  forts,  hogs,  dogs,  and  rats.  The  fowls 
are  alfo  of  the  common  fort  ;  and  the  birds  are  beauti¬ 
ful  and  numerous,  though  not  various.  Goats,  pin*, 
and  European  feeds,  were  left  by  captain  Cook  ;  but 
the  pofftffiou  of  the  goats  foon  gave  rife  to  a  contell 
between  two  diftridls,  in  which  the  breed  was  entirely 
deftroyed.  The  inhabitants  are  undoubtedly  of  the 
fame  race  that  poffeffes  the  iflands  fouth  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  ;  and  in  their  perfons,  language,  cuftoms,  and  man¬ 
ners,  approach  nearer  to  the  New  Zealanders  than  to 
their  lefs  diftant  neighbours,  either  of  the  Society  or 
Friendly  Iflands.  They  are  in  general  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  fixe,  and  well  made;  they \valk  very  gracefully, 
inn  nimbly,  and  are  capable  of  bearing  very  great  fa¬ 
tigue.  Many  of  both  fexes  have  fine  open  countenances  ; 
and  the  women  in  paiticular  have  good  eyes  and  teeth, 
with  a  fweetnefs  and  fallibility  of  look",  that  render 
theni  very  engaging.  There  is  ore  .peculiarity,  cha- 
ra&eriftic  of  every  part  of  tliefe  iflands,  that  even  in 
tiie  handfoineft  faces  there  is  a  fulnefs  of  the  noftril, 
without  any  flatnefs  or  fpreading  <>f  the  nofe.  They 
fuffer  their  beards  to  grow,  and  wear  their  hair  after 
various  falhions.  The  drefs  of  both  men  and  women 
nearly  refemble  thofe  of  New  Zealand,  and  both  fexes 
wear  necklaces  of  (mail  variegated  (hells.  Tattowinr 
the  body  is  praSifed  by  every  colony  of  this  nation! 

The  hands  and  arms  of  the  women  are  alfo  very  neatly 
marked,  and  they  have  the  Angular  cuftom  of  tattowin  r 
the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Like  the  New  Zealanders’, 
they  have  adopted  the  method  of  living  together  in  vil¬ 
lages,  containing  from  an  hundred  to  tw’o  hundred 
3  houfes. 
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vlch.  houfes,  built  pretty  clofely  together,  without  any  order, 
and  having  a  winding  path  between  them.  They  are 
generally  flanked,  towards  the  fea,  with  detached  walls, 
which  are  meant  both  for  (belter  and  defence.  Thefe 
walls  confift  of  loofe  Hones,  and  the  inhabitants  are  very 
dexterous  in  fhifting*  them  fuddenly  to  fuch  places  as 
the  direction  of  the  attack  may  require.  In  the  fides  of 
the  hills,  or  furrounding  eminences,  they  have  alfo  little 
holes,  or  caves,  the  entrance  to  which  is  alfo  fecnred 
by  a  fence  of  the  fame  kind.  They  ferve  for  places  of 
retreat  in  cafes  of  extremity,  and  may  be  defended  by 
a  Angle  perfon  againft  feveral  affailants.  Their  houfes 
are  of  different  fizes,  fome  of  them  being  large  and  com¬ 
modious,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  long,  and  from  twenty 
to  thirty  broad  ;  while  others  are  mere  hovels.  The 
food  of  the  lower  clafs  confifts  principally  of  fifh  and 
vegetables,  to  which  the  people  of  higher  rank  add  the 
fleff  of  dogs  and  hogs.  The  manner  of  fpending  their 
time  admits  of  little  variety.  They  rife  with  the  fun, 
and,  after  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening,  retire  to 
reft,  a  Few  hours  after  fun-fet.  The  making  of  canoes, 
mats,  &c.  forms  the  occupations  of  the  men  ;  the  wo¬ 
men  are  employed  in  manufacturing  cloth,  and  the  fer- 
vants  are  principally  engaged  in  the  plantations  and  Alh- 
ing.  Their  idle  hours  are  filled  up  with  various  amufe- 
ments,  fuch  as  dancing,  boxing,  wreftling,  &c.  Their 
agriculture  and  navigation  bear  a  great  refemblanee 
to  thofe  of  the  Soutli-fea  iflands.  Their  plantations, 
whieh  are  fpiead  over  the  whole  fea-coaft,  conlift  of  the 
taro,  or  eddy-root,  and  fweet  potatoes,  with  plants  of 
the  cloth-trees  fet  in  rows.  The  bottoms  of  their  ca* 
!ioes  are  of  a  Angle  piece  of  wood,  hollowed  out  to  the 
thicknefs  of  an  ineh,  and  brought  to  a  point  at  each 
end.  The  Ades  confift  of  three  boards,  each  about  an 
inch  thick,  neatly  Atted  and  lafhed  to  the  bottom  part. 
Some  of  their  double  canoes  mealure  70  feet  in  length, 
three  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  Their 
cordage,  Afb-hooks,  and  fifhing-tackle,  differ  but  little 
from  thofe  of  the  other  iflands.  Among  their  arts 
mult  not  be  forgotten  that  of  making  fait,  which  they 
have  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a  good  quality.  Their 
inftruments  of  war  are  fpears,  daggers,  clubs,  and  flings; 
and  for  defenflve  armour  they  wear  ftrong  mats,  which 
are  not  eafily  penetrated  by  fuch  weapons  as  theirs.  As 
the  iflands  are  not  united  under  one  Sovereign,  wars  are 
frequent  among  them,  which,  no  doubt,  contribute 
greatly  to  reduce  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which, 
according  to  the  proportion  afligned  to  each  ifland, 
does  not  exceed  400,000.  The  fame  fyftem  of  fub- 
ordination  prevails  here  as  at  the  other  iflands,  the  fame 
abfolute  authority  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  and  the 
lame  unrefllting  fubmiffion  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The 
government  is  likewife  monarchical  and  hereditary'-. 
At  Owhyhee  there  is  a  regular  fociety  of  priefts  living 
by  themfelves,  and  diftindl  in  all  refpeCts  from  the  reft: 
of  the  people.  Human  facriftces  are  here  frequent  ; 
not  only  at  the  commencement  ot  a  war,  or  any  Agnal 
enterprife,  but  the  death  of  every  conflderable  chief 
calls  ior  a  repetition  of  thefe  horrid  rites.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  irreparable  lofs  in  the  death  of  captain 
Cook,  who  was  here  murdered  through  hidden  refent- 
nient  and  violence,  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
tnoft  mild  and  affedlionate  difpofition.  They  live  in 
the  utmoft  harmony  and  friendihip  with  each  other  ; 
tuul  in  hofpitality  to  flrangers  they  are  not  exceeded 
Vol,  XVI.  Part  II. 
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even  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Iflands.  Their 
natural  capacity  feems,  in  no  refpeCt,  below  the  com¬ 
mon  ftandard  of  mankind  ;  and  their  improvements  in 
agriculture,  and  the  perfection  of  their  manufactures, 
are  certainly  adequate  to  the  circumftances  of  their 
At  nation,  and  the  natural  advantages  which  they  enjoy. 

SANDYS  (Sir  Edwin),  fecond  fon  of  Dr  Edwin 
Sandys  archbiff  op  of  York,  was  born  about  1561, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  under  Mr  Riehard  Hooker, 
author  of  the  Eccleflaftical  Polity'.  In  1581  he  was 
collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  York.  He 
travelled  into  foreign  countries  ;  and,  upon  his  return, 
grew  famous  for  learning,  prudence,  and  virtue.  While 
he  was  at  Paris,  he  drew  up  a  trad,  publifhed  under 
the  title  of  Europe  Speculum .  In  1602,  he  refigned  his 
prebend ;  and,  the  year  following,  was  knighted  by 
king  James  I.  who  employed  him  in  feveral  important 
affairs.  He  was  dexterous  in  any  great  employment, 
and  a  good  patriot.  However,  oppofing  the  court 
with  vigour  in  the  parliament  held  in  1621,  he,  with 
Mr  Selden,  was  committed  to  cuftody  for  a  month. 
He  died  in  1629,  having  bequeathed  1500 1.  to  the 
univerAtyr  of  Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of  a  metaphy- 
Acal  leCture. 

Sandys  (George),  brother  of  the  foregoing  Sir  Ed¬ 
win,  and  youngeft  fon  of  archbifhop  Sandys,  was  born 
in  1577.  Pie  was  a  molt  accomplifhed  gentleman; 
travelled  over  feveral  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Eaft ; 
and  publifhed  a  relation  of  his  journey  in  folio,  in  1615. 
He  made  an  elegant  tranflation  of  Ovid’s  Metamor- 
phofes  ;  and  compofed  fome  poetical  pieees  of  his  own, 
that  were  greatly  admired  in  the  times  of  their  being 
written.  He  alfo  paraphrafed  the  Pfalms ;  and  has 
left  behind  him  a  TranAation,  with  Notes,  of  one  Saered 
Drama  wiitten  originally  by  Grotius,  under  the  title  of 
Cbrijhis  Pattens ;  on  which,  and  Adamus  Exul ,  and 
Mafeniusy  is  founded  Lauder’s  impudent  charge  of 
plagiarifm  againft  our  immortal  Milton.  Our  author 
became  one  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I.  and  died 
in  1643. 

SAN  Fernando,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Golfc 
Dolce,  in  15  degrees  18  minutes  north  latitude,  has 
lately  been  fortifled  by  the  Spaniards,  with  an  in¬ 
tent  to  eurb  the  Mufquito-men,  logwood-cutters,  and 
bay -men.  It  is  a  very  good  harbour,  with  fafe  anchor¬ 
age  from  the  north  and  eaft  winds,  in  eight  fathoms  wa¬ 
ter. 

SANGUIFICATION,  in  the  animal  ceconomy',  the 
converAon  of  the  chyle  into  true  blood.  See  Blood. 

SANGUINARIA,  blood-wort,  in  botany  :  A. 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyan  ■ 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  27th  order,  Rboeceda.  The  corolla  is  oCtope- 
talous  :  the  calyx  dipliyllous  ;  the  Aliqua  ovate  and  uni¬ 
locular.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  canadenfis, 
a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  America,  where  it 
grows  plentifully  in  the  woods  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  of  the  trees  come  out,  the  furface  of 
the  ground  is  in  many  places  covered  with  the  flowers, 
which  have  fome  refcmblance  to  our  wood  anemone  ;  but 
they  have  fhort  naked  pedicles,  each  fupporting  one 
flower  at  top.  Some  of  thefe  flowers  will  have  10  or 
1  2  petals,  fo  that  they  appear  to  have  a  double  range 
of  leaves,  which  has  occafioned  their  being  termed 
double  flowers;  but  this  is  only  accidental,  .the  fame 
4  N  roots 
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Satitmi.  roots  in  different  years  producing  different  flowers. — 

'  ^he  plant  can  Bear  the  open  air  in  this  country,  but 
fhomld  be  placed’ in  a  lbofe  foil  and  fheltered  fituation, 
not  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun.  It  is  propagated  by 
the  roots  ;  which  may  be  taken  up  and  parted,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  every  other  year.  The  Indians  paint  themfelves 
yellow  with  the  juice  of  thefe  plants. 

SANGUISORBA,  greater  wild  burnet,  in 
botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging 
to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mifcellanete.  The 
calyx  is  diphyllous  ;  the  germen  fitaated  betwixt  the  ca¬ 
lyx  and  corolla.  The  moft.  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  of¬ 
ficinalis,  with  oval  fpikes.  This  grows  ^naturally  in 
moill  meadows  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  The  ftalks 
rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  branching  towards  the 
top  ;  and  are  terminated  by  thick  oval  fpikes  of  flowers 
of  a  greyifh  brown  colour,  which  are  divided  into  four 
fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom.  Thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  four  obloag  cornered  feeds.  The  leaves  of  this  fort 
are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  lobes  placed  along  a 
midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  Thefe  are  heart- 
fhaped,  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  a  little  downy 
on  their  under  fides.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  has 
been  greatly  recommended  as  food  to  cattle.  See  Agri¬ 
culture,  n°  48,  &c. 

SANHEDRIM,  or  Sanhedrin,  from  the  Greek 
word  SvrWV-iovj  which  fignifies  a  council  or  aflembly  of 
perfons  fitting  together,  was  the  name  whereby  the 
Jews  called  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  affembled 
in  an  apartment  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  to  determine 
the  moft  important  affairs  both  of  their  church  and 
ftate.  This  council  confided  of  feventy  fenators.  The 
room  they  met  in  was  a  rotunda,  half  of  which  was 
built  without  the  temple,  and  half  within  j  that  is,  one 
femicircle  was  within  the  compafs  of  the  temple  ;  the 
other  femicircle,  they  tell  us,  was  .  built  without,  for 
the  fenators  to  fit  in  ;  it  being  unlawful  for  any  one  to 
fit  down  in  the  temple.  The  Nafi,  or  prince  of  the  fan- 
hedrim,  fat  upon  a  throne  at  the  end  of  the  hall;  ha¬ 
ving  his  deputy  at  his  right  hand,  and  his  fub-deputy 
on  his  left.  The  other  fenators  were  ranged  in  order 
on  each  fide. 

The  rabbins  pretend,  that  the  fanhedrim  has  always 
fubfifted  in  their  nation  from  the  time  of  Mofes  down 
to  the  deftruftion  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans.  They 
date  the  eftablilhment  of  it  from  what  happened  in  the 
wildernefs,  fome  time  after  the  people  departed  from 
Sinai  (Numb.  xi.  16.),  in  the  year  of  the  world  2514/. 
Mofes,  being,  difeouraged  by  the  continual  murmurings 
of  the  Ifraeliits,  addreffed  himfelf  to  God,  and  defired 
to  be  relieved,  at  lead,  from  fome  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  govemmsnt.  Then  the  Lord  faid  to  him,  “  Ga¬ 
ther  unto  me  70  men  of  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  whom 
thou  knoweft  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  offi¬ 
cers  over  them  ;  and  bring  them  unto  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  that  they  may  ftand  there  with 
thee  :  And  I  will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee  there  ; 
and  I  will  take  of  the  fpirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and 
will  put  it  upon  them  ;  and  they  fhall  bear  the  burden 
of  the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not  thyfelf 
alone.”  The  Lord,  therefore,  poured  out  his  fpirit 
upon  thefe  men,  who  began  at  that  time  to  prophecy, 
and  have  not  ceafed  from  that  time.  The  fanhedrim 
was  compofed  of  70  councilors,  or  rather  72,  fix  out 


of  each  tribe ;  and  Mofes,  as  prefident,  made  up  the  SmheJi 
number  73.  To  prove  the  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  '“"v 
the  judges  of  the  fanhedrim,  there  is  nothing  unat¬ 
tempted  by  the  partifans  of  this  opinion.  They  find  a 
proof  where  others  cannot  fo  much  as  perceive  any  ap¬ 
pearance  or  lhadow  of  it.  Grotius  may  be  confulted 
in  many  places  of  his  Commentaries,  and  in  his  firft 
book  De  jure  belli  &  pacts ,  c.  3.  art.  20.  and  Selden  de 
Synedriis  veterum  Hebrneorum,  Alfo,  Calmet’s  Differ- 
tation  concerning  the  polity  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
printed  before  his  Comment  uptfn  the  Book  of  Num. 
bers. 

As  to  the  perfonal  qualifications  of  the  judges  of 
this  bench,  their  birth  was  to  be  untainted.  They  were 
often  taken  from  the  race  of  the  priefts  or  Levites,  or 
out  of  the  number  of  the  inferior  judges,  or  from  the 
leffer  fanhedrim,  which  confifted  only  of  23  judges. — 

They  were  to  be  Ikilful  in  the  law,  as  well  traditional  as 
written.  They  were  obliged  to  ftudy  magic,  divination; 
fortune- telling,  phyfic,  aftrology,  arithmetic,  and  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Jews  fay,  they  were  to  know  to  the  num* 
ber  of  70  tongues  ;  that  is,  they  were  to  know  all  the 
tongues,  for  the  Hebrews  acknowledged  but  70  in  all, 
and  perhaps  this  is  too  great  a  number.  Eunuchs  were 
excluded  from  the  fanhedrim,  becaufe  of  their  cruelty, 
ufurers,  decrepit  perfons,  players  at  games  of  chance, 
fuch  as  had  any  bodily,  deformities,  thofe  that  had 
brought  up  pigeons  to  decoy  others  to  their  pigeon* 
houfes,  and  thofe  that  made  a  gain  of  their  fruits  in  . 
the  fabbatical  year.  Some  alfo  exclude  the  high-prieft 
and  the  king,  becaufe  of  their  too  -  great  power  ;  but 
others  will  have  it,  that  the  kings  always  prefided  in 
the  fanhedrim,  while  there  were  any  kings  in  Ifrael.— 
Laftly,  it  was  required,  that  the  members  of  the  fan*  j 
hedrim  ftiould  be  of  a  mature  age,  a  handfome  perfon, 
and  of  confiderable.  fortune.  We  fpeak  now  according  1 

to  the  notions  of  the  rabbins,  without  pretending  to  1 

warrant  their  opinions.  ^  * 

The  authority  of  the'great  fanhedrim  was  vaftly  exr 
tenfive.  This  council  decided  fuch  caufes  as  were 
brought  before  it  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  H 
courts-  The  king,  the  high- pri eft,  the  prophets,  were  | 
under  its  jurifdi&iom  If  the  king  offended  againft  the  r 
law,  for  example,  if  he  married  above  1 8  wives,  if  he : 
kept  too  many  liorfes,  if  he  hoarded  up  too  much  gold 
and  filver,  the  fanhedrim  had. him  ftripped  and  whipped 
in  their  prefence.  But  whipping,  they  fay,  among  the 
Hebrews  was  not  at  all  ignominious  ;  and  the  king 
bore  this  correftion  by  way  of  penance,  and  himfelf 
made  choice  of  the  perfon  that  was  to  exercife  this  dif? 
cipline  over  him.  Alfo,  the  general  affairs  of  the  na¬ 
tion  were  brought  before  the  fanhedrim.  The  right  of 
judging  in  capital  cafes  belonged  to  this  court,  and  this 
fentence  could  not  be  pronounced  in  any  other  place, 
but  in  the  hall  called  JL aft hat-h aggaz.it h ,  or  the  hall 
paved  with  Jlones ,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  A iBocpul®", 
or  pavement,  mentioned  in  John  xix.13.  From  whence 
it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  Jews  were  forced  to  quit  this 
hall  when  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  out 
of  their  hands,  40  years  before  the  deftruftion  of  their  I 
temple,  and  three  years  before  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift* 

In  the  time  of  Mofes  this  council  was  held  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  teftimony.  As-  foon  as  the 
people  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  land  of  promife,  the 
fanhedrim- followed  the  tabernacle.  It  was  kept  fuccef* 
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hcdfim- fively  at  Gilgal,  at  Shiloh,  at  Kirjath-jearim,  at  Nob, 
-v— at  Gibeon  in  the  houfe  of  Obed-edom  ;  and  laftly,  it 
was  fettled  at  Jerufalem,  till  the  Babylonilh  captivity. 
During  the  captivity  it  was  kept  up  at  Babylon.  After 
the  return  from  Babylon,  it  continued  at  jerufalem  to 
the  time  of  the  Sicarii,  or  AffaflinB.  ilien  finding 
that  thefe  profligate  wretches,  vvhofe  number  increafed 
every  day,  fometimes  efcaped  punifliment  by  the  favour 
of  the  prefident  or  judges,  it  was  removed  to  Hanoth, 
which  were  certain  abodes  fituated,  as  the^  rabbins  tell 
us,  upon  the  mountain  of  the  temple.  Irom  thence 
they  came  down  into  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  withdraw¬ 
ing  themfclves  by  degrees  from  the  temple.  Afterwards 
they  removed  to  Jamnia,  thence  to  Jericho,  to  Uzzah, 
to  Sepharvaim,  to  Bethfauim,  to  Sephoris,  lad  of  all 
to  Tiberias,  where  they  continued  to  the  time  of  theii 
utter  extinction.  And  this  is  the  account  the  Jews 
themfelves  give  us  of  the  fanhedrim.. 

But  the  learned  do  not  agree  with  them  in  all  this. 
Father  Petau  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  fanhednm  not 
till  Gabinius  was  governor  of  Judea,  who,  according 
to  Jofcphus,  ere&ed  tribunals  in  the  five  principal  ci¬ 
ties  of  Judea  ;  at  Jerufalem,  at  Gadara,  at  Amathus, 
at  Jericho,  and  at  Sephora  or  Sephoris,  a  city  of  Ga¬ 
lilee.  Grotius  places  the  origin  of  the  fanhednm  under 
Mofes,  as  the  rabbins  do  ;  bat  he  makes  it  determine 
tit  the  beginning  of  Herod’s  reign.  Mr  Bafnage  at 
firfi  thought  that  the  fanhedrim  began  under  Gabinius ; 
but  afterwards  he  places  it  under  Judas  Maccabseus,  or 
under  his  brother  Jonathan.  We  fee  indeed,  under  Jo¬ 
nathan  Maccabaeus,  (i  Macc.  xii.  6-)>  in  the  }ear 
5860,  that  the  fenate  with  the  high-pried  fent  an  cm- 
bafly  to  the  Romans.  The  rabbins  fay,  that  Alexander 
Janneus,  king  of  the  Jews,  of  the  race  of  the  Afmo- 
naeans,  appeared  before  the  fanhedrim,  and  claimed  a 
right  of  fitting  there,  whether  the  fenators  would  or 
not.  Jofephus  informs  us,  that  when  Herod  was  but 
vet  governor  of  Galilee,  he  was  fummoned  before  the 
fenate,  where  he  appeared.  It  mud  be  therefore  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  fanhedrim  was  in  being  before 
the  reign  of  Herod.  It  was  in  being  afterwards,  as  we 
find  from  the  Gofpei  and  from  the  A&s.  Jefus  Chnd 
in  St  Matthew  (v.  22.)  didinguiihes  two  tribunals.— 
«  Whofoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cauie 
fhall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment.”  This,  they  fay, 
is  the  tribunal  of  the  23  judges.  “  And  whofoever 
fhall  fay  to  his  brother  Raca,  fhall  be  in  danger  of  the 
council  that  is,  of  the  great  fanhedrim,  which  had 
the  right  o i  life  and  death,  at  lead  generally,  and  be¬ 
fore  this  right  was  taken  away  by  the  Romans.  Some 
think  that  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  council. of  23  ex¬ 
tended  to  life  and  death  alfo  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
fanhedrim  was  fuperior  to  this  council.  See  alfo  Mark 
xii i.  9.  xiv.  55.  xv.  1.;  Lukexxii.  52,  66.;  John  xi.47.; 
A6ls  iv.  15.  v.  21.  where  mention  is  made  of  the  iy* 

nedrion,  or  fanhedrim.  .  .  f 

From  all  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  origin  ot 
the  fanhedrim  is  involved  in  uncertainty  ;  for  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  70  elders  edablifhed  by  Mofes  was  not  what 
the  Hebrews  underhand  by  the  name  of  fanhednm. 
Befides,  we  cannot  perceive  that  this  cftabliihrnent  lub- 
fifted  either  under  jofhua,  the  judges,  or  the  kings.  e 
find  nothing  of  it  after  the  captivity,  till  the  time  ot  Jo¬ 
nathan  Maccabseus.  The  tribunals  erefted  by  Gabinius 
were  very  different  from  the  fanhedrim,  winch  was  t  le 
Vox..  XVI.  Part  II. 
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fupreme  court  of  judicature,  and  fixed  at  Jerufalem;  where¬ 
as  Gabinius  edablifhed  five  at  five  different  cities.  Laftly, 
it  is  certain  that  this  ferrate  was  in  being  in  the  time  ot 
Jefus  Chrid ;  but  the  Jews  themfclves  inform  us  that  they  1 
had  no  longer  then  the  power  of  life  and  death  (John 
xviii.  31.)  _ 

SANJACKS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Curdutan,  or 
Perfian  mountains,  fubli fling  chiefly  by  plunder,,  and 
the  fcanty  pittance  afforded  by  their  own  mountainous 
country.  “  They  were  much  reduced  (fays  Mr  Ives)  } 
by  the  late  balhaw  Achmet  of  Bagdad,  who  purfued  acre  to  Jndia% 
them  in  perfon  to  their  fubterranean  retreats,  and  de-  &c. 
ffroyed  many  by  the  fword,  and  carried  off  great  num¬ 
bers  of  prifoners,  who  were  fold  for  (laves.”  Notwith- 
danding  this  check,  in  the  yean  1758,  they  were  again 
become  fo  daring  that  they  would  attack  caravans  of  7  00 
men,  and  fometimes  carry  all  off.  They  are  faid  to  be 
worfhippers  of  the  evil  principle. 

SAN  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  ufually  called  Port 7 
Rico >'  one  of  the  Wed  India  iflands  belonging  to  Spain, 
is  fituated  in  about  18.  N.  Lat.  and  between  65.  36. 
and  67.  45.  tV.  Long,  and  is  about  40  leagues  long  and 
20  broad.  The  ifland  is  beautifully  diverfifed  with 
woods,  valleys,  and  plains,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  It 
is  well  watered  with  fprings  and  rivers,  abounds  with 
meadows,  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  . tunning 
from  ead  to  wed,  and  lias  a  harbour  fo  fpaeious  that 
the  larged  (hips  may  lie  in  it  with  fafety.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  inhabited  by  4  or 
500,000  people,  who,  in  a  few  years,  were  extirpated 
by  its  mercilefs  conquerors,  llaynal  fays,  that  its  whole 
inhabitants  amounts  at  prefent  only  to  1500  Spaniards, 

Medoes,  and  Mulattoes,  and  about  3000  negroes.  Thus 
one  of  the  fined  iflands  in  the  Wed  Indies  has  been  de¬ 
populated  by  the  cruelty,  and  left  uncultivated  by  the 
indolence,  of  its  poffeffors.  But  it  is  the  appointment 
of  Providence,  who  feldom  permits  flagrant  crime*  to 
pafs  unpuniflied,  that  poverty  and  wretched nefs  fliould 
be  uniform  confequences  of  oppreffion. 

SANICULA,  sanicle,  or  Self-heal ,  in  botany  : 

A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  ptn- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellate.  The  umbels,  are 
clofe  together,  almod  in  a  round  head;  the  fruit  is 
fcabrons ;  the  flowers  of  the  di(k  abortive.  There  are 
three  fpecies,  viz.  the  canadenfis,  marilandica,  and  euro- 
psea,  found  in  many  parts  both  of  Scotland  and  England. 

This  plant  was  long  celebrated  for  its  healing  virtues ; 
but  it  is  now  totally  difregarded. 

SANIDIUM,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  fofiils  of  the  clafs  of  the  felenitas,  but  neither  of 
the  rhomboidal  nor  columnar  kinds,  nor  any  other 
way  diftinguifhable  by  its  external  figure  ;  being  made 
up  of  feveral  plain  flat  plates. 

SANIES,  in  medicine,  a  ferous  putrid  matter,  iffu- 
ing  from  wounds.  It  differs  from  pus,  which  is  thicker 

and  whiter.  ■  . 

SANNAZARIUS  (James),  in.  Latin  ABius  Cm - 
cents  Sannazarius ,  a  celebrated  Latin  and  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Naples  in  1458.  He  by  his  wit  ingratiated 
himfelf  into  the  favour  of  king  Frederic ;  and,  when 
that  prince  was  dethroned,  attended  him  into  France, 
where  he  (laid  with  him  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1504.  Sannazarius  then  returned  into  Italy,  where 
he  applied  himfelf  to  polite  literature,  and  particularly 
4  N  2  t0 
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.  Santa*  t0  Lat*n  an<*  Italian  poetry.  His  gay  and  facetious 
v  humour  made  him  fought  for  by  all  companies  ;  but  he 
was  fo  affli&ed  at  the  news  that  Phillibert  prince 
of  Orange,  general  of  the  emperor’s  army,  had  demo- 
lifhed  his  country -houfe,  that  it  threw  him  into  an  ill- 
nefs,  of  which  he  died  in  1530.  It  is  faid,  that  being 
informed  a  few  days  before  his  death,  that  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  killed  in  battle,  he  called  out,  «  I  fhall 
die  contented,  fince  Mars  has  punifhed  this  barbarous 
enemy  of  the  Mufes.”  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
Italian  and  Latin  poems  :  among  thofe  in  Latin,  his 
De  Partu  Virgims  and  Eclogues  are  chiefly  efteem- 
ed  ;  and  the  moll  celebrated  of  his  Italian  pieces  is  his 
/ Ircad'ta . 

SANTA  Cruz,  a  la  sore  ifland  in  the  South  Sea, 
and  one  of  the  mofl  conliderable  of  thofe  of  Solomon, 
being  about  250  miles  in  circumference.  W.  Long. 
130.  o.  S.  Lat.  10.  21. 

Santa  Cruz,  or  St  Croix,  a  fmall  and  unhealthy 
ifland,  fituated  in  about  64  degrees  weft  longitude  and 
18  north  latitude.  It  is  about  eighteen  leagues  in 
length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In  1643 
JRay nal's  **  was  inhabited  by  Hutch  and  Erglifh,  who  foon  be- 

j Hijlory  of  ca*n.e  enemies  to  each  other ;  and  in  16^0  were  both 
the  Eaji  ^/driven  out  by<i200  Spaniards,  who  arrived  there  in  five 
mji  Indies yftnps.  The  triumph  of  thefe  lafted  but  a  few  months, 
p  ao8  remai'ns  that  numerous  body,  which  were 

P*  29  '  left  for  the  defence  of  the  ifland,  furrendered  without 
refiftance  to  160  French,  who  had  embarked  in  1651, 
from  St  Chriftopher’s,  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  ifland. 

i  hefe  new  inhabitants  loft  no  time  in  making  them- 
fdves  acquainted  with  a  country  fo  much  difputed.  On 
a  foil,  in  other  refpe&s  excellent,  they  found  only  one 
river  of  a  moderate  fize,  which,  gliding  gently  almoft 
on  a  level  with  the  fea  through  a  flat  country,  furnifhed 
only  a  brackilh  water.  Two  or  three  fprings,  which 
they  found  in  the  innermoft  parts  of  the  iflandfmade  but 
feeble  amends  for  this  defett.  The  wells  were  for  the 
mofl  part  dry.  The  conftru6lion  of  refervoirs  required 
time. .  N01  was  the  climate  more  inviting  to  the  new 
inhabitants.  I  he  ifland  being  flat,  and  covered  with 
old  trees,  Farce  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  winds 
to  carry  off  the  poifonous  vapours  with  which  its  mo- 
rafles  clogged  the  atmofphere.  There  was  but  one  re¬ 
medy  for  this  inconvenience  ;  which  was  to  burn  the 
woods.  The  French  fet  lire  to  them  without  delay  ; 
and,  getting  on  board  their  jfhips,  became  fpe&ators 
from  the  fea,  for  fcveral  months,  of  the  conflagration 
they  had  railed  in  the  ifland.  As  foon  as  the  flames 
were  extinguifhed,  they  went  on  fhore  again. 

They  found  the  foil  fertile  beyond  belief.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  and  fugar,  flourished  equally 
in  it  So  rapid  was  the  progrefe  of  this  colony,  that 
in  11  ye.  rs  from  its  commencement  there  were  upon  it 
*2-’  white  perfons,  with  a  proportionable  number  of 
flaves.  It  was  rapidly  advancing  to  profperity,  when 
fuch  obftacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  a&ivity  as 
made  it  decline  again.  This  decay  was  as  hidden  as  its 
rife.  In  1696  there  were  no  more  than  147  men, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  623  blacks  re¬ 
maining  ;  and  thefe  were  tranfported  to  St  Do- 
mingo. 

,  k°me  obfeure  individuals,  fomc  writers  unacquainted 
with  the  views  of  government,  with' 1  their  fecret  ne<r0. 
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nations,  with  the  charaaer  of  their  mir.ifters,  with  the  Santa. 

interefts  of  the  protedors  and  the  proteaed,  who  fiat- - v — 

ter  themfelves  that  they  can  difeern  the  reafon  of  events 
amongft  a  multitude  of  important  or  frivolous  caufes, 
which  may  have  equally  occafioned  them  ;  who  do  not 
conceive,  that  among  all  thefe  caufes  the  moft  natural 
may  poffibly  be  the  fartheft  from  the  truth ;  who  after 
having  read  the  news,  or  journal  of  the  day,  with  pro- 
found  attention,  decide  as  peremptorily  as  if  they  had 
been  placed  all  their  lifetime  at  the  helm  of  the  ftate, 
and  had  affifted  at  the  council  of  kings  ;  who  are  never 
more  deceived  than  in  thofe  circumftance  in  which  they 
difplay  fome  fhare  of  penetration  ;  writers  as  abfurd  in 
the  praifes  as  in  the  blame  which  they  bellow  upon  na¬ 
tions,  in  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  opinion  they 
form  of  minifterial  operations :  thefe  idle  dreamers,  in 
a  word,  who  think  they  are  perfons  of  importance,  be- 
caufe  their  attention  is  always  engaged  on  matters  of 
confequence,  being  convinced  that  courts  are  always 
governed  in  their  decifions  by  the  moll  comprehcnfive 
views  of  profound  policy,  have  fuppofed  that  the  court 
of  Verfailles  had  neglected  Santa  Cruz,  merely  becaufe 
they  wilhed  to  abandon  the  fmall  illands  in  order  to 
unite  all  their  ftrength,  indultry,  and  population,  in  the 
large  ones  ;  but  this  is  a  millaken  notion.  This  deter¬ 
mination  arofe  from  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who 
found  that  the  contraband  trade  of  Santa  Cruz  with  N' 

St  Thomas  was  detrimental  to  their  interefts.  The  fpi- 
rit  of  finance  hath  in  all  times  been  injurious  to  com¬ 
merce ;  it  hath  deftroyed  the  fource  from  whence  it 
fprang.  Santa  Cruz  continued  without  inhabitants,  and 
without  cultivation,  till  1 73 3 »  when  it  was  fold  by 
France  to  Denmark  for  30,750!.  Soon  after  the 
Danes  built  there  the  fortrefs  of  Chriflianlladt.  Then 
it  was  that  this  northern  power  feemed  likely  to  take 
deep  root  in  America.  Unfortunately,  fhe  laid  her 
plantations  under  the  yoke  of  exclufive  privileges.  In- 
duftrious  people  of  all  fells,  particularly  Moravians, 
drove  in  vain  to  overcome  this  great  difficulty.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  interefts  of  the  co- 
lomfts  and  their  oppreftors,  but  without  fuecefs.  The 
two  parties  kept  up  a  continual  ftruggle  of  animofity, 
not  of  indultry.  At  length  the  government,  with  a 
moderation  not  to  be  expefted  from  its  conilitution, 
purchafed,  in  1754,  the  privileges  and  efFefils  of  the 
company.  The  price  was  fixed  at  L.41  2,500,  part  of 
which  was  paid  in  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  in 
bills  upon  the  treafury,  bearing  intereft.  From  this 
time  the  navigation  to  the  iflands  was  opened  to  all  the 
fubjefts  of  the  Dauiffi  dominions.  Of  345  plantations, 
which  were  feen  at  Santa  Cruz,  1 50  were  covered  with 
fugar  canes,  and  every  habitation  is  limited  to  3000 
Damffi  !eet  in  length,  and  2000  in  breadth.  It  is  in- 
habited  by  2136  white  men,  by  22,244  flaves,  and  by 
155  freedmen.  1 

Santa  Cruz,  in  TenerifF.  See  Teneriff. 

Santa  Cruz,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  and  m  the  province  of  Suez  and  kingdom  of  Mo. 
rocco,  with  a  haibour  and  a  fort.  The  Moors  took  it 
from,  the  Portuguefe  in  1536.  It  is  feated  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Mount  Atlas,  on  the  Cape  Aguer.  W.Lonir. 

10.  7.  N.  Lat.  30.  38.  1  b# 

.  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  a  town  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  that  name  in  Peru, 
and  in  the  audience  of  Los  Charcas,  with  a  biftop’a 

fee*. 
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Santa,  fee.  It  Is  featcd  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  a  coun- 
Santa’um.  try  abounding  in  good  fruits,  on  the  liver  Guapy. 
W.  Long.  59.  35.  S-  Lat.  20.  40. 

Santj  Fe  de  Bogota ,  a  town  of  South  America,  and 
capital  of  New  Granada,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  a  fu- 
preme  court  of  juftice,  and  an  univerfity. 

The  city  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  deep  and  cold 
mountain,  at  the  entrance  of  a  vaft  and  fupeib  plain. 

In  1774  it  contained  i77ohoufes,  3246  families,  and 
16,233  inhabitants.  Population  mult  neceffarily  in- 
create  there,  fince  it  is  the  feat  of  government,  the  place 
where  the  coin  is  ftricken,  the  ftaple  of  trade  ;  and  laft- 
ly,  fmce  it  is  the  residence  of  an  archbifliop,  wliofe  im¬ 
mediate  jurifdi&ion  extends  over  31  Spanilh  villages, 
which  are  called  towns  ;  over  195  Indian  colonies,  an¬ 
ciently  fubd tied ;  and  over  28  millions,  eftabiifhed  in 
modern  times.  This  archbilhop  hath  likewife,  as  me¬ 
tropolitan,  a  fort  of  infpedtion  over  tlie  diocefes  of 
Quito,  of  Panama,  of  Caraccas,  of  St  Martha,  and  of 
Carthagena.  It  is  by  this  lad  place,  though  at  the  di- 
dance  of  100  leagues,  and  by  the  river  Magdalena,  that 
Santa  Fe  keeps  up  its  communication  with  Europe. 
There  are  filver  mines  in  the  mountains  about  the  city. 
W.  Long.  60.  5.  N.  Lat.  3  58. 

SANT  ALUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  moiio- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  o&andria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  fuperior  ;  the  co¬ 
rolla  monopetalons  ;  the  damina  placed  in  the  tube  ;  the 
digina  is  fimple  ;  the  truit  a  berry. 

The  Tantalum,  or  landers,  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  wal¬ 
nut-tree.  Its  leaves  are  entire,  oval,  and  placed  oppo- 
iite  to  each  other.  Its  flower  is  of  one  fingle  piece, 
charged  with  eight  damina,  and  fupported  upon  the 
pidil,  which  becomes  an  infipid  berry,  refembling .  in 
form  that  of  the  laurel.  Its  wood  is  white  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  yellow  m  the  centre  when  the  tree  is 
old.  This  difference  of  colour  conditutcs  two  kinds  of 
landers,  both  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes,  and  ha¬ 
ving  equally  a  bitter  tade,  and  an  aromatic  fmell.  With 
the  powder  of  this  wood  a  pade  is  prepared,  with  which 
,  the  Chinefe,  Indians,  Perfians,  Arabians,  and  Turks, 
anoint  their  bodies.  It  is  likewife  burnt  in  their 
honfes,  and  yields  a  fragrant  and  wholefome  fmelL 
The  greated  quantity  of  this  wood,  to  which  a  lharp 
and  attenuating  virtue  is  aferibed,  remains  in  India. 
The  red  fanders,  though  in  lefs  edimation,  and  lefs  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed,  is  fent  by  preference  into  Europe.  1  his 
is  the  produce  of  a  different  tree,  which  is  common  on 
the  coad  of  Coromandel.  Some  travellers  confound  it 
with  the  wood  of  Caliatour,  which  is  ufed  in  dyeing. 

ri  he  fantalum  album,  or  white  fanders,  is  brought  from 
the  Ead  Indies  in  billets  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s 
.leg,  of  a  pale  whitifh  colour.  It  is  that  part  of  the  yellow 
fanders  wood  which  lies  next  the  bark.  Great  part 
of  it,  as  met  with  in  the  (hops,  has  no  fmell  or  tade, 
nor  any  fenlible  quality  that  can  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  phyfician. 

The  fantalum  album,  or  yellow  fanders,  is  the  inte¬ 
rior  part  of  the  wood  of  the  fame  tree  which  furniftes 
the  former,  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  of  a  pleafant 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tade,  accompanied  with 
an  agreeable  kind  of  pungency.  This  elegant  wood 
*night  undoubtedly  be  applied  to  valuable  medical  pur- 
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pofes,  though  at  prefent  very  rarely  ufed.  Diddled  Santaren 
with  water,  it  yields  a  fragrant  effential  oil,  which 
thickens  in  the  cold  into  the  confidence  of  a  baifam. 

Digeded  in  pure  fpirit,  it  imparts  a  rich  yellow  tinc¬ 
ture  ;  which  being  committed  to  didiilation,  the  fpirit 
arifes  without  bringing  over  any  thing  confiderable  of 
the  flavour  of  the  fandeis  The  refiduum  contains  the 
virtues  of  fix  times  its  weight  of  the  wood.  Hoffman 
looks  upon  this  extraft  as  a  medicine  of  fimilar  virtues 
to  ambergris  ;  and  recommends  it  as  an  excellent  redo- 
rative  in  great  debilities. 

SANT  AREN,  a  handfome  town  of  Portugal  in 
Edremadura,  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Ta- 
jo,  in  a  country  very  fertile  in  wheat,  wine,  and  oil. 

They  get  in  their  harved  here  two  months  after  they 
have  fown  their  corn.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors 
in  1447.  W.  Long.  7.  45.' N.  Lat.  39.  12. 

SAN TAUGU STINE.  See  Augustine. 

SAN  TEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Wedphalia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  It  has  a  hand¬ 
fome  church  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  where¬ 
in  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  they  pretend 
performs  a  great  many  miracles.  Here  the  fine  walks 
begin  that  run  as  far  as  Wefel,  from  which  it  is  five 
miles  didant  to  the  north-wed.  E.  Long.^6.  33.  N. 

Lat.  51.  38. 

SANTERRE,  a  fmall  territory  of  France,  in  Pi¬ 
cardy  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cambrdis,  on  the 
ead  by  Vermandois,  on  the  wed  by  Amienois,  and 
on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Somme..  It  is  very  fertile, 
and  the  capital  town  is  Peronne. 

SANTEUIL,  or  rather  Santeul  (John  Qaptift 
de),  in  Latin  Santolius  Vidorinus ,  an  excellent  Latin 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1630.  Having  fin  idled  his 
ft udies  in  Louis  the  Great’s  college,  he  applied  him- 
felf  entirely  to  poetry,  and  celebrated  in  his  verfe  the 
praifes  of  feveral  great  men  ;  by  which  he  acquired 
univerfal  applaufe.  He  enriched  Paris  with  a  great 
number  of  inlcriptions,  which  are  to  be  feen  on  the 
public  fountains,  and  the  monuments  confecrated  to 
pollerity.  At  length,  fome  new  hymns  being  to  be 
cempofed  for  the  Breviary  of  Paris,  Claude  Santeuil 
his  brother,  and  M.  Boffuet,  perfuaded .  him  to  under¬ 
take  that  work;  and  he  fucceeded  in  it  with  the  greated 
applaufe.  On  which  the  order  of  Clugny  defiring  him 
to  compofeTome  for  their  Breviary,  he  complied  with 
their  requed  ;  and  that  order,  out  of  gratitude,  granted 
him  letters  of  filiation,  with  an  annual  penfion.  San¬ 
teuil  was  careffed  by  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time  y 
and  had  for  his  admirers  the  two  princes  of  Conde, 
the  father  and  fon,  from  whom  he  frequently  received 
favours.  Louis  XIV.  alfo  gave  him  a  proof  of  his 
cileem,  by  bellowing  a  penfion  upon  him.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  Dijon,  when  that 
prince  went  thither  in  order  to  hold  the  dates  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  ;  and  died  therein  1697,  as  he  was  preparing 
to  retain  to  Paris.  Beiides  his  Latin  hymns,  he  wrote 
a  great  number  of  Latin  poems,  which  have  all  the 
fire  and  marks  of  genius  diicoverable  in  the  works  of 
great  poets.  ** 

To  Santeuil  we  are  indebted  for  many  fine  church- 
hymns,  as  above-mentioned.  Santeuil  read  the  verfe® 
he  made  for  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  with  all  the  agi¬ 
tations  of  a  demoniac.  Delpieaux  laid  he  was  the 
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amonir  tTe  t0  F? &  He  ry  leaves’  ^at  are- four  ways  indented,  and  have  a  rarik,  S.mtofisu. 

o  g  the  numbei  ot  poets  whole  genius  was  as  im-  ftrong,  odour,  when  handled.  The  branches  are  termi-  —v 
petuous  as  Ins  rmlfe  was  decent.  -rated  by  a  Angle  flower,  compofed  of  many  hermaphro- 

larLandB  t  yi  h?8..P?nted  l.he  ^arafter  of  this  fingu-  dite  florets,  which  are  fiftular,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the 
lar  and  truly  original  poet  in  the  moil  lively  colours,  top,  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  are  included  in  one  com- 


Image  a  man  of  great  facility  of  temper,  complai- 
fant  and  docile,  in  an  inftant  violent,  choleric,  pafiion- 
.  ate,  and  capricious.  A  man  Ample,  credulous,  play¬ 
ful,  volatile,  puerile ;  in  a  word,  a  child  in  gray  hairs  : 
but  let  him  colled  himfelf,  or  rather  call  forth  his  in¬ 
terior  genius,  I  venture  to  fay,  without  his  knowledge 
or  privacy,  what  failles !  what  elevation !  what  images! 
what  latinfty  !  Do  you  fpeak  of  one  and  the  fame  per. 
fon,  yoiL.wiiUfk  ?  .Yes,  of  the  fame  ;  of  Theodas,  and 
of  him  alone.  He  fhrieks,  he  jumps,  he  rolls  upon 
the  ground,  he  roam,  he  dorms  ;  and  in  the  midft  of 
-*  tbis  temped,  a  flame  iffues  that  Alines, -that  rejoices. 
Without  a  figure,  he  rattles  like  a  fool,  and  thinks 
luce  a  wife  man.  He  utters  truths  in  a  ridiculous  way; 
and,  in  an  idiotic  manner,  rational  and  fenfible  things, 
ft  is  aftonifhing  to  find  good  fenfe  difcloie  itfelf  from 
the  bofom  of  buffoonery,  accompanied  with  grimaces 
and  contortions.  What  fliall  I  fay  more  ?  He  does 
and  he  fays  better  than  he  knows.  Thefe  are  like  two 
fouls  that  are  unacquainted  with  each  other,  which 
' have  each  their  turn  and  fcparate  functions.  A  fea¬ 
ture  would  be  wanting  in  this  extraordinary  portrait, 
if  I  omitted  faying,  that  he  has  at  once  an  infatiable 
third  for  praife,  ready  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  mercy 
of  the  critics,  and  at  the  bottom  fo  docile  as  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  their  cenfure.  I  begin  to  perfuade  myfelf  that  I 
have  been  drawing  the  portraits  of  two  different  per- 
fons  :  it  would  not  be  impoffible  to  find  a  third  in 
Theodas ;  for  he  is  a  good  man,  a  pleafant  man,  an 
excellent  man.” 

This  poet  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Claude 
de  Santeuily  his  brother,  a  learned  ecclefiadic,  who 
„alfo  wrote  feveral  hymns  in  the  Paris  Breviary  under 
the  name  of  Santolius  Magliaranus ,  a  name  given  him 
from  his  having  lived  a  long  time  in  the  feminary  of 
St  Magliore  at  Paris,  in  quality  of  fecular  ecclefiadic. 
He  was  edeemed  not  only  for  his  poetical  abilities, 
but  alfo  for  his  profound  erudition  and  his  exemplary 
piety.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1684,  aged  57.  He 
-  wrote  feveral  other  pieces  of  poetry,  befides  his  hymns, 
which  are  printed  with  his  brother's  works. 

SANTILLANE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Adurias,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is 
ieated  on  the  fea-coad,  55  miles  ead  of  Oviedo,  and 
200  north-wed  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  4.  33.  N.  Lat. 
43°  30* 

SANTOLINA,  lavender-cotton,  in  botany :  A 
.genus  of  the  order  of  polygamia  aeqnalis,  belonging  to 
;ihe  fyngeneiia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compojit* .  The 
receptacle  is  paleaceous  ;  there  is  no  pappus  ;  the  calyx 
imbricated  and  hemiipherical. 

The  mod  remarkable  fpecics  are,  1.  The  chamaecy- 
.parifus,  or  common  lavender-cotton,  which  has  been 
long  known  in  the  Englifh  gardens  ;  it  was  formerly 
titled  aorotanumjcemina^ov female Jbutherritwood>cii\d.  by  the 
corruption  of  words  was  called  brotany  by  the  market- 
people  :  it  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
7/ arm  parts  of  Europe.  This  hath  a  ligneous  dalk,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  branches,  gam  idled  with  Header  hoa- 


mon  fcaly  empalement,  having  no  borders  or  rays* 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oblong,  driated  feeds, 
which  are  Separated  by  fcaly  chaff,  and  ripen  in  the 
empalement  ;  the  plants  love  a  dry  foil  and  a  flickered 
fitnation.  2,  I  he  villofa,  with  woolly  leaves,  has  a 
fhrubby  dalk,  which  branches  out  like  the  former, 
but  the  plants  feldom  grow  fo  tall.  The  branches  are 
garn iffed  very  clofely  below  with  leaves  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  fort,  but  fhorter,  thicker,  and  whi¬ 
ter  ;  the  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  the  brims  of 
the  florets  are  more  reflexed  ;  they  are  bf  a  deeper  ful¬ 
phur  colour  than  the  other.  It  grt>ws  naturally  in 
Spain.  3.  The  decumbens,  with  linear  leaves,  is  of 
lower  flature  than  either  of  the  former,  feldom  nfing 
more  than  13  or  16  inches  high.  The  branches  fpread 
horizontally  near  the  ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
fhorter  leaves  than  either  of  the  former,  which  are 
hoary  and  finely  indented ;  the  dalks  are  terminated 
by  Angle  flowers,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  fird  fort.  4.  The  virens, 
with  very  long  linear  leaves,  rifes  higher  than  either 
of  the  former.  The  branches  are  more  diffufed  ;  they 
are  flender,  fmooth,  and  garnifhed  with  very  narrow 
long  leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  but 
two  ways  indented  ;  the  dalks  are  flender,  naked  to¬ 
wards  the  t6p,  and  terminated  by  fingle  flowers  of  a 
gold  colour.  5.  The  rofmarinifolia,  with  linear  entire 
leaves,  hath  fhrubby  dalks,  which  rife  about  three  feet 
high,  fending  out  long  (lender  branches,  garnifhed 
with  fingle  linear  leaves  of  a  pale-green  colour.  The 
dalks  are  terminated  by  large,  fingle,  globular  flowers, 
of  a  pale  fulphur  colour.  6.  The  minor,  with  linear 
obtufe  leaves,  is  fomewhat  like  the  fifth ;  but  the 
branches  are  fhorter,  thicker,  and  clofer  garnifhed 
with  leaves,  which  Come  out  in  cluders.  The  flower- 
dalks  are  fparfedly  difpofed,  and  have  leaves  to  their 
top^;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 
7*  Hie  chamaemelifolia,  with  obtufe  woolly  leaves, 
hath  fhrubby  lfalks,  which  rife  three  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  broader  leaves  than  either  of  the  former, 
whofe  indentures  are  loofer,  but  double  ;  they  are 
hoary,  and  when  bruifed  have  an  odour  like  chamo¬ 
mile.  The  leaves  are  placed  pretty  far  afunder,  and 
the  dalks  are  garnifhed  with  them  to  the  top.  The 
dalks  are  divided  likewife  'at  the  top  into  two  or  three 
foot-dalks,  each  fudaining  one  pretty  large  fulphur-co- 
loured  dower. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  cultivated  fo  as  to  become 
ornaments  to  a  garden,  particularly  in  fmall  bofauets 
of  ever-green  ihrubs,  where,  if  they  are  artfully  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  plants  of  the  fame  growth,  and 
placed  in  the  front  line,  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
variety  ;  efpccially  if  care  be  taken  to  trim  them  twice 
in  a  fummer,  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  otherwife 
their  branches  are  apt  to  draggle,  and  in  wet  weather 
to  be  borne  down  and  clifp laced,  which  renders  them 
unfightly  ;  but  when  they  are  kept  in  order,-  their 
hoary  and  different-coloured  leaves  will  have  a  pretty 
effedl  in  fucli  plantations. — They  may  be  propagated 
by  planting  flips  or  cuttings  "during  the  fpring,  in  a 
5  border 
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lantoi ini  border  of  light  frefh  earth,  but  muft  be  watered  and 
1!  fhaded  in  hot  dry  weather,  until  they  have  taken  root; 

SaP*  ,  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn,  when  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  :  but  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  by  that  time  to 
receive  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  them  remain  in 
the  border  until  fpring  ;  for  if  they  are  tranfplanted 
late  in  autumn,  they  are  liable'to  be  deftroyed  by  cold 
in  winter. 

SANTORINI,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  to 
the  north  of  Candia,  and  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Nan- 
phio.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  near  as  much 
in  breadth,  and  alrnoft  covered  with  pumice-done, 
whence  the  foil  in  general  mull  be  dry  and  barren  ;  it 
is,  however,  greatly  improved  by  the  labour  and  in- 
duftry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  turned  it  into  a 
garden.  It  affords  a  great  deal  of  barley,  plenty  of 
cotton,  and  large  quantities  of  wine.  Fruit  is  fcarce 
except  figs ;  and  they  have  neither  oil  nor  wood. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  Greeks,  and  are  about  10,000 
m  number.  Pyrgos  is  the  capital  town,  and  there  are 
feveral  little  towns  and  villages.  They  have  but  one 
fpring  in  the  ifland,  for  which  reafon  they  preferve  the 
rain-water  in  .cifferns.  Though  fubjed!  to  the  Turks, 
they  choofe  their  own  magiftrates.  E.  Long.  25.  5. 
N.  Lat.  39.  10. 

SANZIO  (Raphael).  See  Raphael. 

SAO,  a  territory,  called  a  kingdom,  of  Africa,  on 
the  gold-coaft  of  Guinea,  hardly  two  miles  in  length 
along  the  fhore.  It  produces  abundance  of  Indian 
corn,  yams,  potatoes,  palm-wine,  and  oil.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  very  treacherous^and  there  is  no  dealing 
with  them  without  a  great  deal  of  caution.  It  con¬ 
tains  feveral  villages,  of  which  Sabo  is  the  principal  ; 
and  the  Dutch  have  a  fort  here  called  Najfau. 

SAONE,  a  conliderable  river  of  France,  which  has 
its  fource  in  mount  Vofgue,  near  Darney ;  runs  through 
the  Franche  Comte,  Burgundy,  Beaujolois  ;  and  falls 
into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons.  It  paffes  by  Gray,  Cha¬ 
lons,  and  Mafcon. 

SAP,  the  juice  found  in  vegetables. 

We  obferved,  when  treating  of  Plants,  that  it  has 
been  long  difputed  whether  the  fap  of  plants  be  analo- 
gonsto  the  blood  of  animals,  and  circulates  in  the  fame 
manner.  We  alfo  mentioned  the  conclufions  that  Dr 
Halesdrew  from  liis  numerous  experiments,  which  were 
all  in  oppofition  to  the  do&rine  that  the  fap  circulates. 
As  the  fubjetf  is  curious  and  interefting,  and  as  addi¬ 
tional  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it  of  late  years,  we 
wifh  to  communicate  it  to  our  readers  as  fully  as  our 
limits  will  permit. 

As  the  vegetable  economy  is  ftill  but  imperfectly 
underftood,  and  experiments  made  for  tracing  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fap  may  lead  to  important  difcoveries,  we 
are  happy  to  find,  that  of  late  years  this  fubje&  has 
been  again  revived.  Dr  Walker,  profeffor  of  Natural 
Hiffory  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  has  publifned 
in  the  iff  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions  of 
Edinburgh  an  account  of  a  courfe  of  very  accurate 
and  ingenious  experiments,  accompanied  with  obferva- 
tions  and  conclufions  made  with  a  caution  which  in- 
fpires  confidence,  and  is  indeed  worthy  of  a  difciple 
of  Bacon.  He  is  the  firft  perfon,  as  far  as  we  know, 
who  thought  of  comparing  the  thermometer  with  the 
motion  of  the  fap. 


It  is  well  known  that  in  the  fpring  vegetables  con¬ 
tain  a  great  quantity  of  fap ;  and  there  are  fome  trees,  as 
the  birch  and  plane,  which,  if  wounded,  will  difcharge 
a  great  portion  of  it.  Whence  is  this  moiffure  deri¬ 
ved  ?  Whether  is  it  imbibed  from  the  atmofphere,  or 
does  it  flow  from  the  foil  through  the  roots  ?  Thefe 
are  the  queffions  which  require  firft  to  be  anfwered ; 
and  Dr  Walker’s  experiments  enable  us  to  anfwer 
them  with  confidence. 

He  fele&ed  a  vigorous  young  birch,  30  feet  high 
and  26  inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground.  He 
bored  a  hole  juft  above  the  ground  on  the  1  ft  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  cut  one  of  its  branches  at  the  extremity. 
He  repeated  this  every  fecond  day;  but  no  moifture  ap¬ 
peared  at  either  of  the  places  till  the  5th  of  May,  when 
a  fmall  quantity  flowed  on  making  an  incifion  near 
the  ground.  He  then  cut  21  incifions  in  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  on  the  north  fide,  at  the  aiftance  of  a 
foot  from  one  another,  and  reaching  from  the  ground 
to  the  height  of  20  feet.  The  incifions  were  folid 
triangles,  each  fide  being  an  inch  long  and  an  inch 
deep,  and  penetrating  through  the  bark  and  wood. 
Dr  Walker  vifited  the  tree  almoft  every  day  for  two 
months,  and  marked  exadlly  from  which  of  the  inci¬ 
fions  the  fap  flowed.  lie  obferved  that  it  flowed  from, 
the  loweft  incifion  firft,  and  gradually  afcended  to  the 
higheft.  The  following  table  will  fhow  the  progrefs 
of  the  fap  upwards, » and  its  correfpondence  with  the 
thermometer. 

The  firft  column  is  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
the  obfervation  was  made  ;  the  fecond  expreffes  the 
number  of  incifions  from  which  the  fap  flowed  on  the 
day  of  the  month  oppofite  ;  and  the  third  column  the 
degree  of  the  thermometer  at  noon.  Some  days  are 
omitted  in  March,  as  the  incifions,  though  made  on 
the  jth,  did  not  bleed  till  the  1  ith.  Some  days  are 
alfo  paffed  over  in  April,  becaufe  no  obfervation  waa 
made  on  account  of  rain. 

Alarch.  N  of  In.  Ther.  Noon.  March.  N  .of  In.  Ther. Noon. 
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Dr  Walker  found  that  the  fap  afcends  through  the 
wood,  and  ftill  more  copioufly  between  the  wood  and 
tliebark;  but  none  could  be  perceived  afcending  through 
the  pith  or  the  bark.  He  found  alfo,  that  when  the 
thermometer  at  noon  is  about  49,  or  between  46  and  50, 
the  fap  rifes  about  one  foot  in  24  hours ;  that  when 
the  thermometer  is  about  45  at  noon,  it  afcends  about 
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Sap,  one  foot  in  two  days  ;  and  that  it  does  not  afcend  at 
Sapmdus^  aq  unjefs  the  mid-day  heat  be  above  40.  He  obferved 
that  it  moves  with  more  velocity  through  young  than 
through  old  branches.  In  one  young  branch  it  moved 
through  feven  feet  in  one  day,  the  thermometer  being 
at  49,  while  it  moved  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  only  feven 
feet  in  feven  days.  Dr  Walker  has  thus  explained  the 
reafon  why  the  buds  011  the  extremities  of  branches  un¬ 
fold  firfb  ;  becaufe  they  are  placed  on  the  youngell 
wood,  to  which  the  fap  flows  moll  abundantly. 

The  effe&s  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  fap  de- 
ferve  to  be  attended  to.  In  thofe  parts  to  which  it 
has  mounted,  the  bark  eafily  feparates  from  the  wood, 
and  the  ligneous  circles  may,  without  difficulty,  be  de¬ 
tached  from  one  another.  The  buds  begin 'to  fvvell 
and  their  fcales  to  feparate,  while  thofe  branches  to 
which  the  fap  has  not  afcended  remain  clofely  folded. 
When  the  fap  has  reaehed  the  extremities  of  the  branch¬ 
es,  and  has  thus  pervaded  the  whole  plant,  it  is  foon 
covered  with  opening  buds  and  ceafes  to  bleed.  The 
bleeding  ceafesfirll  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree,  and  in 
the  lower  parts  fuccefflvely  downwards,  and  the  wood 
becomes  dry.  An  inverted  branch  flows  more  copi- 
oufly  when  cut  than  thofe  whieh  are  eredl.  This  is  a  proof 
that  the  afcent  of  the  fap  is  not  occafioned  by  capillary 
attraction,  for  water  whieh  has  rifen  in  a  fmall  glafs  tube 
by  this  attraction  will  not  defeend  when  the  tube  is  in¬ 
verted. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  be¬ 
tween  heat  arid  the  afcent  of  the  fap.  It  did  not  begin 
to  flow  till  the  thermometer  Hood  at  a  certain  point  : 
when  it  fell  below  40,  it  was  arrclted  in  its  progrefs. 
The  fouth  fide  of  the  tree,  when  the  fun  was  bright, 
bled  more  profufely  than  the  north  fide ;  and  at  fun-fet 
the  incifions  at  the  top  ceafed  to  bleed,  where  it  was 
expofed  moll  to  the  cold  air,  while  it  Hill  continued  tco 
flow  from  the  incifions  next  to  the  ground;  the  ground 
retaining  its  heat  longer  than  the  air. 

Sap,  in  lieges,  is  a  trench,  or  an  approach  made 
under  cover  of  loor  12  feet  broad,  when  the  befiegers 
come  near  the  place,  and  the  fire  from  the  garrifon 
grows  fo  dangerous  that  they  are;  not  able  to  approach 
uncovered. — There  are  feveral  forts  of  faps;  the  Angle, 
which  has  only  a  Angle  parapet ;  the  double,  having  one 
on  each  Ade ;  and  the  flying,  made  with  gabions,  &c. 
In  all  faps  traverfes  are  left  to  cover  the  men. 

SAPINDUS,  the  soap-berry  tree,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  o&andria 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  23d  order,  1 Trihilata .  The  calyx  istetraphyl- 
lous;  the  petals  four;  the  capfules  are  flcfhy,  connate, 
and  ventrieofe. 

The  fpecies  are  four,  the  faponarin,  fpinofus,  trifo- 
liatus,  and  chinenfis.  The  faponaria,  with  winged 
leaves,  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  where  it  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  from  20  to  30 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves  compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  fpear-lhaped 
lobes.  The  midrib  has  a  membranaceous  or  leafy 
border,  running  on  each  Ade  from  one  pair  of  lobes 
to  the  other,  which  is  broadeft  in  the  middle  between 
the  lobes  ;  the  flowers  arc  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo 
make  no  great  appearance.  Thefe  are  fuceeeded  by 
©val  berries  as  large  as  middling  cherries,  fometimes 


Angle,  at  others,  two,  three,  or  four  are  joined  to-  Saponaiij 
gether ;  thefe  have  a  faponaceous  fkin  or  cover,  which  I! 
inclofes  a  very  fmooth  roundifh  nut  of  the  fame  form,  tSaPpb», 
of  a  fhining  black  when  ripe.  The  fkin  or  pulp  whieh 
furrounds  the  nuts  is  ufed  in  America  to  wafli  linen  ; 
but  it  is  very  apt  to  burn  and  deftroy  it  if  often  ufed, 
being  of  a  very  acrid  nature. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds ;  they  mull 
be  put  into  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark.  In  Ave  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will 
appear,  when  the  glafles  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be 
raifed  every  day  in  warm  weather,  to  admit  frefh  air 
to  the  plants.  In  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the 
plants  appear,  they  will  be  fit  to  be  tranf planted,  when 
they  muft  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  carefully  part¬ 
ed,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their  roots,  and  each  planted  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  until  they 
have  taken  new  root  ;  after  which  time  they  muft 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  will  require  to  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered. 

SAPONARIA,  Sopewort,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  metli«od  ranking  under 
the  2 2d  order,  Caryophyllex .  The  calyx  is  mono- 
phyllous  and  naked  ;  there  are  five  ungnlated  petals  ; 
the  capfnle  is  oblong  and  uniloeular. 

There  are  eight  fpecies,  the  officinalis,  vaccaria, 
cretica,  porrigens,  illyrica,  ocymoides,  orientalis,  and 
lutea.  The  officinalis,  which  is  a  Britifh  plant,  Las 
a  creeping  root,  fo  that  in  a  fliort  time  it  would  fill  a 
large  fpace  of  ground.  The  ftalks  are  about  two  feet 
high,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour.  The  footftalks  of  the 
flowers  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  oppofite;  they 
fultain  four,  five,  or  more  purple  flowers  each  ;  whieh 
have  generally  two  fmall  leaves  placed  under  them.  The 
ftalk  is  alfo  terminated  by  a  loofe  bunch  of  flowers 
growing  in  form  of  an  umbel ;  they  have  each  a  large 
levelling  cylindrical  empalement,  and  Ave  broad  obtufe 
petals,  which  fpread  open,  of  a  purple  colour.  Thefe 
are  fuceeeded  by  oval  capfules,  with  one  cell  filled  with 
fmall  feeds. —  The  deco&ion  of  this  plant  i$  ufed  to 
cleanfe  and  fcour  woollen  cloths  :  the  poor  people  in 
fome  countries  ufe  it  inftead  of  foap  for  wafhing;  from 
which  ufe  it  had  its  name. 

SAPOR,  taste.  See  Taste,  and  Anatomy, 
n°  139. 

SAPOTA,  Plum,  in  botany.  See  Achras. 

SAPPERS,  are  foldiers  belonging  to  the  royal  ar¬ 
tillery,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  work  at  the  faps,  for 
whieh  they  have  an  extraordinary  pay.  A  brigade 
of  fappers  generally  confifts  of  eight  men,  divided 
equally  into  two  parties;  and  whilft  one  of  thefe  parties 
is  advancing  the  fap,  the  other  is  fnrniflung  the  ga¬ 
bions,  fafeines,  and  other  neceffary  implements.  They 
relieve  each  other  alternately. 

SAPPHIRA,  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant  in 
Gueldres,  and  equally  diftiiiguifhed  for  her  beauty  and 
her  virtue.  Rhinfauld,  a  German  officer,  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  town  of  Gueldres,  fell  in  love  with  her;  and 
not  being  able  to  feduce  her  either  by  promifes  or  pre- 
fents,  he  imprifoned  her  hufband,  pretending  that  lie 
kept  up  a  traiteroiis  correfpondenee  with  the  enemies 
of  the  ftate.  Sapphira  yielded  to  the  paffion  of  the  go- 
8  vernor 
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Sartoiini  border  of  light  frefh  earth,  but  muft  be  watered  and 
ft  ftiaded  in  hot  dry  weather,  until  they  have  taken  root; 
after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn,  when  they 
Should  be  tnmfplan ted  where  they  are  deli gned  to  re¬ 
main  :  but  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  by  that  time  to 
receive  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  them  remain  in 
the  border  until  fpring  ;  for  if  they  are  tranfplanted 
late  in  autumn,  they  are  liable  to  be  deflroyed  by  cold 
in  winter. 

SANTORINI,  an  iiland  of  the  Archipelago,  to 
the  north  of  Candia,  and  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Nan- 
phio.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  near  as  much 
in  breadth,  and  almoft  covered  with  pumice-lb  ne, 
whence  the  foil  in  general  mult  be  dry  and  barren  ;  it 
is,  however,  greatly  improved  by  the  labour  and  in- 
duftry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  turned  it  into 
garden.  It  affords  a  great  deal  of  barley,  plenty  of 
cotton,  and  large  quantities  of  wine.  Fruit  is  fcarcc, 
except  figs ;  and  they  have  neither  oil  nor  wood, 
The  inhabitants  are  all  Greeks,  and  are  about  t  0,000 
in  number.  Pyrgos  is  the  capital  town,  and  there  are 
feveral  little  towns  and  villages.  They  have  but  one 
fpring  in  the  ifland,  fot  which  reafon  they  preferve  the 
rain-water  in  ciflerns.  Though  fubjeCt  to  the  "lurks, 
they  choofe  their  own  magiflrates.  E.  Long.  25.  5. 
N.  Lat.  39.  10. 

SANZIO  (Raphael).  See  Raphael. 

SAG,  a  territory,  called  a  kingdom,  of  Africa,  on 
the  gold-coafl  of  Guinea,  hardly  two  miles  in  length 
along  the  fliore.  It  produces  abundance  of  Indian 
corn,  yams,  potatoes,  palm-wine,  and  oil.  The  in. 
habitants  are  very  treacherous,  and  there  is  no  dealing 
with  them  without  a  great  deal  of  caution.  It  con¬ 
tains  feveral  villages,  of  which  Sabo  is  the  principal ; 
and  the  Dutch  have  a  fort  here  called  Nojfau . 

S  A  ONE,  a  confiderable  river  of  France,  which  has 
its  fource  in  mount  Vofgue,  near  Darney  ;  runs  through 
the  Franche  Comte,  Burgundy,  Beaujolois  °r  and  falls 
into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons.  It  paffes  by  Gray,  Cha¬ 
lons,  and  Mafcon. 

SAP,  a  juice  that  circulates  in>  trees  and  plants,  an¬ 
ting  from  the  moiilure  of  the  earth.  The  motion  of 
fejT  in  plants  is  a  fa&  never  doubted  by  the  writers  on 
vegetable  flatics  ;  but  as  we  have  already  remarked  in 
the  article  Plant,  p-  5*  the  opinions  on  this  head 
have  neither  been  uniform  n3r  confident.  Dr  Wal¬ 
ker  has  afcertained  thefe  points  by  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  on  trees,  efpecially  on  the  birch,  which  fhow, 
that  the  bleeding  fap  begins  to  flow  at  the  root,  to  af- 
cend  flowly  upward  ;  and  that,  as  it  afcends,  the  tree 
bleeds  fuccefilvely  to  the  utmoft  extremities.  One  year 
the  fap  required  43  days  to  afcend  20  feet  in  the  trunk 
of  a  birch,  that  is,  on  an  average,  nearly  fix  inches  each 
day  ;  another  year,  in  the  fame  tree,  the  fap  afcended 
to  the  fame  height  in  33  days,  or  about  nine  inches 
each  day.  In  none  of  the  experiments  here  related 
could  any  fap  be  perceived  to  ariie  either  by  the  pith 
or  the  baik  ;  the  whole  fap  was  conveyed  by  the  wood, 
and  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  ;  it  appears  alfo, 
that  it  moves-  both  in  the  fubflance-  of  the  ligneous* 
circles  and  in  the -veins  by  which  they  are  fepaiated  ; 
that  in  both  it  is  in  anafcending  date;  that  it  moves  moie 
expeditioufly  in  the  veins  than  in  the  circles  themfelves, 
and  more  freely  in  young  than  in  old  circles,  and  con- 
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fequently  more  freely  in  the  exterior  than  in  th* 
rior  parts  of  the  trunk. 

The  caufe  of  the  afcent  of  the  fap  is  a  curious  and 
important  point  in  the  hiflory  of  vegetation  ;  it  re¬ 
mains,  however,  hill  inveloped  in  darknefs.'  Dr  Wal¬ 
ker’s  experiments  indeed  fhow,  on  many  occafions,  that 
heat  is  the  prime  agent  in  producing  this  efFeCt  :  the 
incilions  on  the  birch  ran  freely  in  the  day-time,  efpe¬ 
cially  during  fun-fhine,  but  dried  up  regularly  as  the 
cold  of  the  evening  advanced.  With  a  few  exceptions, 

Dr  Walker  generally  found  the  afcent  of  the  lap  con- 
flantly  promoted  by  heat,  and  retarded  and  even  flop¬ 
ped  by  cold  ;  yet  the  manner  in  which  heat  and  cold 
produce  thefe  efftfts  does  not  appear.  It  is  probable 
that  other  caufes  co-operate.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  flruCture  of  the  plant  might  perhaps  explain  the 
phenomenon. 

The  principal  fad  which  Dr  Walker  has  afcertain¬ 
ed  is,  that  the  fap,  before  the  leaves  of  the  tree  appear, 
continually  rifes;  what  courfe  it  takes  after  that  period  is 
yet  undetermined.  The  Dodor  fays,  that  from  a  few 
trials  which  he  has  made,  he  has  been  led  to  fufped, 
that,  while  the  tree  is  in  leaf,  its  fap  obferves  a  different 
courfe. 

Sap,  in  fieges,  is  a  trench,  or  an  approach  made 
under  cover  of  to  or  12  feet  broad,  when  the  befiegers 
come  near  the  place,  and  the  fire  from  the  garrifon 
grows  fj  dangerous  that  they  are  not  able  to  approach' 
uncovered. — There  are  feveral  forts  of  faps ;  the  fingle, 
which  has  only  a  fingle  parapet ;  the  double,  having  one 
on  each  fide  ;  and  the  flying,  made  with  gabions,  &c. 

In  all  faps  traverfes  are  left  to  cover  the  men. 

SAPIiAN,  or  Ashkoko,  in  zoology;  a  genus  of 
the  mammalia  clafs  of  animals,  and  of  the  order  of* 
glires.  The  generic  charaders  are,  two  broad  and  di~ 
itant  fore-teeth  above  ;  four  contiguous,  broad,  hat, 
notched,  fore-teeth  below  ;  and  four  large  grinders  on 
each  fide  in  both  jaws.  The  fore-feet  have  four  toes  ; 
the  hind-feet  only  three.  There  is  no  tail ;  and  the 
clavicles  are  wanting. 

I.  The  capenfis,  or  cape  afhkoko,  “  has  flat  nails  on 
all  the  toes,  except  one  toe  of  each  hind  foot,  which  is 
armed  with  a  {harp-pointed  claw.  It  inhabits  the  Cape, 
of  Good  Plope.  --This  animal  is  about  the  fize  of  a  rab¬ 
bit,  being  about  15  inches  long  ;  the  head  is  fhert,  with 
the  back  part  very  thick,  and  the  fr.out  very  fhort  and 
blunt  r  the  eyes  are  fmall;  the  ears  are  oval  and  open, 
brown,  woolly,  and  half  hid  in  the  fur;  the  legs  are 
very  fhort,  the  upper  joints  of  both  being  concealed  be¬ 
neath  the  {kin  ;  the  hind  legs  are  rather  longer  than  the 
fore ;  the  feet  are  large,  black,  and  naked  : .  The  body 
is  fhort,  thick,  and  contracted,  with  a  prominent  belly, 
and  is  covered  with  a  foft  woolly  fur  of  a  yellowifh  brown 
or  greyifh  colour,  hoary  at  the  roots ;  the  fide s  are  of  a 
dirty  whitilh  grey ;  and  along  the  back  is  a  brownifh 
flripe  ;  this  fur  is  interfperfed  with  longer  and  coarfer 
black  hairs,  and  a  few  very  coarfe  long  bridles.  The 
fore-feet  have  four  fliort,  fcarce  divided,  thick  toes,  fur- 
nifhed  with  flat  nails  ;  the  two  outer  toes  of  the  hind- 
feet  are  fimilar*  but  the  inner  toe  is  longer,  and  has  a 
fharp  claw.  This  animal  has  a  (harp  voice,  and  acute 
fenfe  of  hearing  ;  its  gait  is  very  wavering  and  unfteady,. 
owing  to  the  fnortnefs  of  its  thighs  and  unequal  length 
of  the  hind  and  fore  legs  ;  notwithflanding  of  which  it* 
is  very  active,  and  moves  by  leaps ;  it  is  very  cleanly 
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lives  entirely  on  vegetable  food,  drinks  little,  it  fond  of 
^  heat,  and  burrows  in  the  ground.  In  manners  and  ge¬ 
neral  appearance  this  animal  refemblea  the  marmot  and 
cavy ;  in  the  conformation  of  its  toes,  it  has  fome  ana¬ 
logy  with  the  maucauco  ;  but  from  the  circumftances 
of  the  teeth,  it  cannot  be  ranked  with  the  laft  ;  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  feet  lias  caufed  Dr  Gmelin  to  feparate 
it  from  both  of  the  former.” 

2.  The  fyriacus,  or  Syrian  afhkoko  (Bruce,  Schre- 
ber),  <c  has  foft  tender  nails  on  all  the  toes.  It  inha¬ 
bits  Syria  and  Ethiopia.— The  body  of  this  fpecies  is 
more  lengthened  than  that  of  the  former,  and  the  fnout 
more  oblong.  The  fisr  is  of  a  reddifh  grey  colour,  like 
that  of  the  wild  rabbit,  the  throat,  bread,  and  belly, 
being  white;  all  over  the  body  a  number  of  long*, 
ftrong,  and  poliihed  hairs,  are  fcattered  among  the  fur: 

I  he  body  and  head  of  the  individual  defcribed  by  Mr 
Bruce  meafured  17  inches;  the  ears  are  broad,  open, 
and  rounded  ;  each  fide  of  the  mouth  is  garnifhed  with 
long  whifkers :  in  walking,  which  is  performed  creep¬ 
ing  low  with  the  belly  almoft  touching  the  ground,  the 
hind  feet  are  ufed  as  far  as  the  heel ;  all  the  toes  have 
fhort,  broad,  weak,  flat  nails,  except  the  inner  toe  of 
the  hind  foot,  which  is  provided  with  a  flat  crooked 
rail  fomewhat  longer  than  the  reft  ;  the  foies  of  the  feet 
are  formed  of  flefhy  naked  protuberances,  divided  by 
furrows.  It  lives  moftly  about  the  mouths  of  caves  or 
clefts  in  rocks,  is  gregarious,  feeds  entirely  on  vege¬ 
tables,  is  mild,  feeble,  timid,  and  ealily  tamed,  and  has 
no  voice  or  cry.  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
animal  is  the  gannim,  or  daman  Ifrael,  of  the  Arabs, 
and  the  faphan  of  facred  Scriptures,  which  has  errone- 
oufly  been  tranflated  the  rabbit.  Its  flefh  is  very  white, 
but  is  not  eaten  by  the  Abyffinians  or  Mahometans. 
The  fame  celebrated  traveller  is  of  opinion,  that  it  ru¬ 
minates,  or  chews  the  cud.” 

SAPINDUS,  the  soap-berry  tree,  in  botany  :  A 
genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  o&andria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  23d  order,  Trihilata .  The  calyx  is  tetraphyl- 
lous  ;  the  petals  four;  the  capfules  are  corneous,  walited, 
and  ventricofe. 

The  fpecies  are,  1.  The  faponaria,  with  winged 
leaves,  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  where  it  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  from  20  to  30 
leet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  garnifhed  with 
winged  leaves  compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  fpear-fhaped 
lobes.  The .  midrib  has  a  membranaceous  or  leafy 
border,  running  on  each  fide  from  one  pair  of  lobes 
to  the  other,  wluch  is  broadeft  in  the  middle  between 
the  lobes ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes,  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo 
maKe  no  great  appearance.  T  hefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  beiries  as  large  as  middling  cherries,  fometimes 
fingle,  at  others,  two",  three,  or  four  are  joined  toge¬ 
ther  ;  thefe  have  a  faponaceous  fkin  or  cover,  which 
inclofes  a  very  fmooth  roundiffi  nut  of  the  fame  form, 
of  a  fhming  black  when  ripe.  'Phe  fkin  or  pulp  which 
furroiinds  the  nuts  is  ufed  in  America  to  wafh  linen  ; 
but  it  is  very  apt  to  burn  and  deftroy  it  if  often  ufed, 
being  of  a  very  acrid  nature.  2.  The  rigidus,  with 
rigid  acute-winged  leaves,  grows  in  India.  This  hath 
a  ftrong  woody  ftalk,  which  riles  about  20  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  ftrong  ligneous  branches,  covered 
with  a  fmooth  grey  bark,  and  garnifhed  with  winged 
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leaves,  compofed  of  many  fpear-fhaped  lobes ;  they  Saponari* 
are  of  a  pale  green,  and  lit  clofe  to  the  midrib,  which  li 
has  no  border  or  wing  like  the  other.  The  end  of  SWbira’ 
the  branches  are  divided  into  two  or  three  foot-ftalks,  '  v  4 
each  fuftaining  a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers  like  .thofe  of 
the  other  fort ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifti  ber¬ 
ries  like  thofe  of  the  former. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  they  muft 
be  put  into  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanner’s  bark.  In  five  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will 
appear,  when  the  glades  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be 
raifed  every  day  in  warm  weather,  to  admit  frefh  air 
to  the  plants.  In  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the 
plants  appear,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they 
muft  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  carefully  parted, 
fo  a*s  not  to  injure  their  roots,  and  each  planted  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  until  they 
have  taken  new  root  ;  after  which  time  they  muft 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every-day  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  will  require  to  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered. 

SAPONARIA,  Sopewort,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
22d  order,  6 aryophyllei*  The  calyx  is  monophyllons 
and  naked  ;  there  are  five  uiig dated  petals  ;  the  capfule 
is  oblong  and  unilocular. 

The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  officinalis,  or  com¬ 
mon  fopewort,  which  grows  naturally  in  many  parts 
of  this  country.  It  has  a  creeping  root,  fo  that  in  a 
fhort  time  it  would  fill  a  large  fpace  of  ground.  The 
ftalks  are  about  two  feet  high,  and  of  a  purplifh 
colour.  The  footftalks  of  the  flowers  arife  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  oppolite  ;  they  fuftain  four,  five, 
or  more  purple  flowers  each  :  which  have  generally 
two  fmall  leaves  placed  under  them.  The  ftalk  is  alfo 
terminated  by  a  loofe  bunch  of  flowers  growing  in 
form  of  an  umbel;  they  have  each  a  large  fwelling 
cylindrical  empalement,  and  five  broad  obtufe  petals, 
which  fpread  open,  of  a  purple  colour.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  capfules,  with  one  cell  filled  with 
fmall  feeds. — The  decodhon  of  this  plant  is  ufed  to 
cleanfe  and  fcour  woollen  cloths  :  the  poor  people  in 
fome  countries  ufe  it  inftead  of  foap  for  wafhing  ;  from 
whence  it  had  its  name. 

SAPOR,  taste.  See  Taste  ;  and  Anatomy, 
n°  T39- 

SAPOTA.  See  Achras. 

SAPPERS,  are  foldiers  belonging  to  the  royal  ar¬ 
tillery,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  work  at  the  faps,  and 
for  which  they  have  an  extraordinary  pay.  A  bri¬ 
gade  of  fappers  generally  confifts  of  eight  men,  divided 
equally  into  two  parties  ;  and  whilft  one  of  thefe  parties 
is  advancing  the  fap,  the  other  is  furnifhing  the  ga¬ 
bions,  fafemes,  and  other  neceffary  implements,  who  re¬ 
lieve  each  other  alternately. 

SAPPHIRA,  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant  in 
Gueldres,  and  equally  diltinguifhed  for  her  beauty  arid 
her  virtue.  Rhinfauld,  a  German  officer,  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  town  of  Gueldres,  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  and 
not  being  able  to  feducc  her  either  by  promifes  or  pre- 
fents,  he  imprifoned  her  hufband,  pretending  that  he 
kept  up  a  traiterous  correfpondence  wuth  the  enemies 
of  the  ftate, — Sapphira  yielded  to  the  palfton  of  the  go- 
6  vernor 
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hire,  vernor  In  order  to  relieve  her  hufband  from  chains ;  but 

r— *  private  orders  had  already  been  given  to  put  him  to 
death.  His  unhappy  widow,  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
complained  to  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  order¬ 
ed  Rhinfauld  to  marry  her,  after  having  made  over  to 
her  all  his  poflefiions.  As  foon  as  the  deed  was  fign- 
ed,  and  the  marriage  over,  Charles  commanded  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  Thus  the  children  of  a  wife  whom 
he  had  feduced,  and  of  a  hufband  whom  he  had  mur¬ 
dered,  became  lawful  heirs  to  all  his  wealth. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  genus  of  precious  ftones,  of  a  blue  co* 
lour,  and  the  hardefl  of  all  except  the  ruby  and  diamond. 
They  are  found  in  the  fame  countries  with  the  ruby  ; 
alfo  in  Bohemia,  Alface,  Siberia,  and  Auvergne.  M. 
Rome  de  1’Ifle  mentions  one  found  at  Auvergne,  which 
appeared  quite  green  or  blue  according  to  the  pofition 
in  which  it  was  viewed.  Cronfledt,  however,  informs 
us,  that  the  blue  fluor  fpars  are  frequently  met  with  in 
collections  under  the  name  of  fapphires  ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  from  Pliny,  B.  37.  chap.  9.  that  the  fapphire  of 
the  ancients  was  our  lapis  lazuli.  They  are  feldom 
found  of  a  deep  blue  colour  throughout,  or  free  from 
parallel  veins  ;  and  when  they  are  but  {lightly  tinged, 
they  are  named  white  fapphires.  The  late  unfortunate 
king  of  France  had  one  with  a  ftripe  of  fine  yellow  to¬ 
paz  in  the  middle.  Some  are  found  half  green  and  half 
red,  and  are  foliated  like  the  ruby.  The  fine  hard  fap¬ 
phires,  called  by  the  jewellers  oriental ,  are  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  ruby  and  topaz,  excepting  the  mere 
circumftance  of  colour.  They  are  commonly  in  two 
oblong  hexagon  pyramids,  joined  at  their  bafe,  and 
pointed  at  top  ;  fometimes  alfo  in  hexagonal  columns. 

The  fineft  fapphires,  like  moft  of  the  gems,  come  from 
the  Eafl  Indies.  Rufiia  does  not  produce  the  fapphire. 
In  Scotland  they  are  found  of  a  hardnefs  and  luftre 
equal  to  the  oriental,  both  light  and  deep  coloured, 
at  Benachie,  and  Invercauld,  Aberdeenfhire ;  Portfoy 
in  Banfffhire,  and  many  other  places.  Mr  Deuchar, 
feal-engraver  in  Edinburgh,  has  in  his  p'offeffion  a 
beautiful  fapphire,  which  was  found  in  a  double  cry- 
ftal.  On  one  of  thefe  is  cut  a  head,  which  was  ef¬ 
fected  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  on  account  of  its 
hardnefs ;  the  other  is  cut  into  facets,  and  has  a  fine 
water,  and  great  brilliancy. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  thefe  precious  ftones,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bergman,  is  from  3,650  to  3,94°*  According 
to  others  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  oriental  fapphires  is 
3,994  ;  that  of  the  Brafilian  3,1307  ;  and  of  thofe  from 
Pay  in  Auvergne,  4,0769.  When  powdered,  they 
are  fufible  with  borax,  or  microcofmic  fait,  into  a  tranf- 
parent  glafs  ;  and  the  fame  thing  happens  on  treating 
them  with  magnefia  alba.  They  are  faid  to  lofe  their 
colour  by  fire,  and  to  become  fo  bard  and  transparent  as 
fometimes  to  pafs  for  diamonds  ;  but  Mr  Achard  found 
this  to  be  a  miftake,  and  that  the  true  fapphires  are  not 
in  the  leaf!  altered  either  in  colour,  hardnefs,  or  weight, 
by  the  moft  intenfe  fire.  Thofe  of  Pay  in  Auvergne, 
however,  though  by  their  colour  and  hardnefs  they  feem 
to  approach  the  oriental  fapphires,  lofe  both  their  co¬ 
lour  and  tranfparency  in  the  fire,  becoming  black,  and 
even  vitrifying,  which  plainly  fhows  them  to  be  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind.  Engeftroom  informs  us,  that  the  fap¬ 
phires,  in  their  rough  or  native  ftate,  generally  cryftal- 
iize  in  two  oblong  hexagonal  pyramids  pointed  at  top, 
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and  joined  at  their  bafes,  but  are  fometimes  found  of  an 
hexagonal  or  columnar  form. — A  good  fapphire  of  ten 
carats  is  valued  at  50  guineas ;  if  it  weighs  20  carats,  it 
is  valued  at  200  guineas  ;  and,  if  under  ten  carats,  its 
value  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  carat  at  10s.  6d. 
by  the  fquare  of  its  weight. — Sapphires  are  preferable 
to  common  rubies  for  jewelling  watches,  on  account  of 
the  homogeneous  hardnefs  of  their  fubftance  ;  fome  red 
ftones  refembling  rubies  being  met  with,  which  are  not 
uniformly  hard. 

SAPPHO,  a  famous  poetefs  of  antiquity,  who  for 
her  excellence  in  her  art  has  been  called  the  Tenth 
Mufe ,  was  born  at  Mitylene  in  the  ifle  of  Lefbos, 
about  610  years  before  Chrift  She  was  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Stefichorus  and  Alcaeus  ;  which  laft  was  her 
countryman,  and  as  fome  think  her  fuitor.  A  verfe  of 
this  poet,  in  which  he  infinuates  to  her  his  pafiion,  is 
preferved  in  Ariftotle,  Rhet .  lib.  i.  cap .  9.  together  with 
the  fair  damfel’s  anfwer. 

Alc.  I  fain  to  Sappho  would  a  wifh  impart, 

But  fear  locks  up  the  fecret  in  my  heart. 

Sap.  Thy  downcaft  looks,  refpeCt,  and  timid  air, 

Too  plain  the  nature  of  thy  wifh  declare. 

If  lawlefs,  wild,  inordinate  defire, 

Did  not  with  thoughts  impure  thy  bofom  fire, 
Thy  tongue  and  eyes,  by  innocence  made  bold, 
Ere  now  the  fecret  of  thy  foul  had  told. 

M.  la  Fevre  obferves,  that  Sappho  was  not  in  her 
ufual  good-humour  when  file  gave  fo  cold  an  anfwer 
to  a  requeft,  for  which,  at  another  time,  perhaps  (he 
would  not  have  waited. — It  has  been  thought,  too, 
that  Anacreon  was  one  of  her  lovers,  and  his  editor 
Barnes  has  taken  fome  pains  to  prove  it :  but  chrono¬ 
logy  will  not  admit  this ;  fince,  upon  inquiry,  it  will 
be  found  that  Sappho  ‘was  probably  dead  before  Ana¬ 
creon  was  born.  Of  the  numerous  poems  this  lady 
wrote,  there  is  nothing  remaining  but  fome  final! 
fragments,  which  the  ancient  fcholiafts  have  cited  ;  a 
hymn  to  Venus,  preferved  by  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naflV.s  ;  and  an  ode  to  one  of  her  miftrefies  f  which 
laft  piece  confirms  a  tradition  delivered  down  from  an-1 
tiquity,  that  her  amorous  pafiion  extended  even  to  per- 
fons  of  her  own  fex,  and  that  fhe  was  willing  to  have 
her  miftrefies  as  well  as  her  gallants. 

Ovid  introduces  her  making  a  facrifice  to  Phaon,  one 
of  her  male  paramours ;  from  which  we  learn,  that 
Sappho’s  love  for  her  own  fex  did  not  keep  her  from 
loving  ours.  She  fell  defperately  in  love  with  Phaon, 
and  did  all  file  could  to  win  him  ;  but  in  vain  :  upon 
which  fhe  threw  herfelf  headlong  from  a  rock,  and 
died.  It  is  faid  that  Sappho  could  not  forbear  following 
Phaon  into  Sicily,  whither  he  retired  that  lie  might 
not  fee  her  ;  and  that  during  her  ftay  in  that  ifiand  fhe 
probably  compofed  the  hymn  to  Venus,  ftill  extant,  in 
which  {he  begs  fo  ardently  the  afiiftance  of  that  goddefs. 
Her  prayers,  however,  proved  ineffectual :  Phaon  was 
cruel  to  the  laft  degree.  The  unfortunate  Sappho  was 
forced  to  take  the  dreadful  leap  ;  file  went  to  the  pro¬ 
montory  Leucas,  and  threw  herfelf  into  the  fea.  The 
cruelty  of  Phaon  will  not  furprife  us  fo  much,  if  we  re¬ 
flect,  that  fiie  was  a  widow  (for  fhe  had  been  married 
to  a  rich  man  in  the  ifle  of  Andros,  by  whom  flie  had  a 
daughter,  named  Cleis )  ;  that  {lie  had  never  been  hand- 
4  O  ionic  $ 
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Saraband  fome ;  tnafc  fhe  had  obfervcd  no  meafure  in  her  paffion 
H  to  both  fexes  ;  and  that  Phaon  had  long  known  all  her 
SaragoiTi.  charms.  She  was,  however,  a  very  great  wit,  and  for 
that  alone  deferves  to  be  remembered  The  Mitylenians 
held  her  merit  in  fuch  high  edeem,  that  they  paid  her 
fovercign  honours  after  her  death,  and  damped  their 
money  with  her  image.  The  Romans  afterwards  eredV 
ed  a  noble  ftatue  of  porphyry  to  her  ;  and  in  fhort, 
ancients  as  well  as  moderns  have  done  honour  to  her 
memory.  Vo  dins  fays,  that  none  of  the  Greek  poets 
excelled  Sappho  for  fweetnefs  of  verfe  ;  and  that  die 
made  Archilochus  the  model  of  her  flyle,  b  -  t  at  the 
fame  time  took  care  to  foften  the  feverity  of  his  expref- 
fion.  It  muft  be  granted,  fays  Rapin,  from  what  is 
left  11s  of  Sappho,  that  Longinus  had  great  reafon  to 
extol  the  admirable  genius  of  this  woman  ;  for  there  is 
in  what  remains  of  her  fomething  delicate,  harmonious, 
and  impafiioned  to  the  lad  degree.  ' 

SARABAND,  a  mufical  compofition  in  the  triple 
time,  the  motions  of  which  are  (low  and  ferious. 

Suraband  is  alfo  a  dance  to  the  fame  meafure,  wliich 
ufually  terminates  when  the  hand  that  beats  the  time 
falls  ;  and  is  otherwife  much  the  fame  as  the  minuet. 

The  faraband  is  faid  to  be  originally  derived  fioni 
the  Saracens,  and  is  ufually  danced  to  the  found  of  the 
guitar  or  caftanettes. 

SARACA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  hexandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  diadeiphia  clafs  of  plants. — 
There  is  no  calyx  :  the  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped  and 
quadrifid  ;  the  filaments  are  on  each  fide  the  throat  of 
*  the  corolla  ;  the  legumen  is  pedicellated. 

SARACENS,  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  ;  fo  called 
from  the  word  far  a,  which  fignifies  a  defert,  as  the 
greated  part  of  Arabia  is  ;  and  this  being  the  country 
of  Mahomet,  his  diiciples  were  called  Saracens. 

SARAGOSSA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Arragon,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  an  univerfity,  and 
a  court  of  inquifition-  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Phoenicians  ;  and  the  Romans  fent  a  colony  here  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Auguitus,  whence  it  had  the 
name  of  Cffar  Augujlus,  which  by  corruption  has  been 
changed  into  Saragoffa.  It  is  a  large,  handfome,  and 
well-built  town.  The  ffcreets  are  long,  broad,  well-paved, 
and  very  clean,  and  the  houfes  from  three  to  fix  ilories 
high.  It  is  adorned  with  many  magnificent  buildings; 
and  they  reckon  17  large  churches,  and  14  handfome 
xnonafteries,  not  to  mention  others  lefs  confiderable.  The 
river  Ebro  runs  crofs  the  place,  dividing  it  into  two  ;  and 
on  its  banks  is  a  handfome  quay,  which  ferves  for  a 
public  walk.  The  Holy-ftreet  is  the  larged,  and  fo 
broad  that  it  may  be  taken  for  a  fquare  ;  and  here  they 
have  their  bull-fights  :  in  this  ftreet  there  are  feverai 
noblemens  families,  particularly  that  of  the  viceroy. 
The  convents  are  handfome  and  richly  adorned,  as  well 
as  the  churches.  The  cathedral  church  is  a  fpacious 
building,  after  the  Gothic  tade  ;  but  the  fined  church 
is  that  of  Nuedra  Signora  del  Pilar,  feated  on  the  fide 
of  the  Ebro,  and  is  a  place  of  the  greated  devotion  in 
Spain.  They  tell  us  the  Virgin  appeared  to  St  James, 
who  was  preaching  the  gofpcl,  and  left  him  her  image, 
with  a  handfome  pillar  of  jafper :  it  is  dill  in  this 
church  which  they  pretend  is  the  fird  in  the  world 
built  to  her  honour.  This  image  dands  on  a  marble 
pillar,  with  a  little  Jefus  in  her  arms  ;  but  the  place  is 
fo  dark,  that  it  cannot  be  feen  without  the  aflidance  of 
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lamps,  which  arc  50  in  number,  and  all  of  fiber. 

There  are  alfo  chandeliers  and  baludrades  of  niafify  fib  j 
ver.  The  ornaments  of  this  image  are  the  riehefl  that  Sirco;^. 
can  be  imagined,  her  crown  being  full  of  precious  dones  ^ 
of  an  inedimable  price  ;  in  fhort,  there  is  fcarce  any  ^ 
thing  to  be  feen  but  gold  and  jewels,  and  a  vad  number 
of  people  come  in  pilgrimage  hither.  The  tovvn-boufe 
is  a  fumptuous  drufture,  adorned  with  fine  columns ; 
in  the  hall  are  the  pictures  of  all  the  kings  of  Arragon  ; 
and  in  a  corner  of  it  St  George  011  horfeback,  with  a 
dragon  of  white  marble  under  him.  It  is  feated  in  a 
very  large  plain,  where  the  Ebro  receives  two  other  ri¬ 
vers  ;  and  over  it  are  two  bridges,  one  of  done  and  the 
other  of  wood,  which  lad  has  been  thought  the  mod 
beautiful  in  Europe.  A  vidlory  was  obtained  here 
over  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1710,  but  it  was 
abandoned  by  the  allies  foon  after,  it  is  97  miles  wed 
by  north  of  Tarragona,  137  wed  of  Barcelona,  and 
150  north-eaft  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  o.  48.  N.  Lat. 
41.47. 

SARANNE.  .  See  Liuum. 

SARCASM,  in  rhetoric,  a  keen  bitter  expreffion 
wliich  has  the  true  point  of  latire,  by  which  the  orator 
feoffs  and  infults  his  enemy  :  filch  as  that  of  the  Jews 
to  our  Saviour ;  “  Pie  laved  others,  himfelf  he  cannot 
lave.” 

SARCOCELE,  in  forgery,  a  fpurious  rupture  or 
hernia,  wherein  the  tefticle  is  confiderably  tumefied  or 
indurated,  like  a  feirrhous,  or  much  enlarged  by  a 
fiefhy  excrefcence,  which  is  frequently  attended  with 
acute  pains,  fo  as  to  degenerate  at  lad  into  a  cancerous 
difpofition.  See  Surgery. 

SARCOCOLLA,  a  concrete  juice  brought  from 
Periia  and  Arabia,  in  fmall  wliitifh-yellow  grains,  with 
a  few  of  a  reddifli  and  fometunes  of  a  deep  red  colour 
mixed  with  them  ;  the  whited  tears  are  preferred,  as 
being  the  frefineft:  its  tade  is  bitter,  accompanied  with 
a  dull  kind  of  fweetnefs.  This  drug  diffolvts  in  watery 
liquors,  and  appears  chiefly  to  be  of  the  gummy  kind, 
with  a  fmall  admixture  of  refinous  matter.  It  is  prin¬ 
cipally  celebrated  for  conglutinating  wounds  and  ulcers 
(whence  its  name  o*c>*°*o  - jlrfo-glue)  ;  a  quality  which 
neither  this  nor  any  other  drug  has  any  juft  title  to. 

S  ARCOLOGY,  is  that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  foft  parts,  viz.,  the  mufcles,  intedines,  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  and  fat. 

SARCOMA,  in  furgery,  denotes  any  flefhy  excref¬ 
cence. 

SARCOPHAGUS,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  done 
coffin  or  grave,  wherein  the  ancients  laid  thofe  they 
had  not  a  mind  to  burn. 

The  word,  as  derived  from  the  Greek,  literally  fig¬ 
nifies  jlcjh- eater ;  becaufe  at  fird  they''  ufed  a  fort  of 
done  for  the  making  of  tombs,  which  quickly  confir¬ 
med  the  bodies.  See  the  following  article. 

Sarcophagus,  or  Lapis  AJJtusf  in  the  natural  hido- 
ry  of  the  ancients,  a  done  much  ufed  among  the 
Greeks  in  their  fepultures,  is  recorded  to  have  always 
perfectly  confumed  the  flefh  of  human  bodies  bu¬ 
ried  in  it  in  forty  days.  This  property  it  was  much 
famed  for*  and  all  the  ancient  naturalids  mention  it> 
There  was  another  very  fingular  quality  alfo  in  it,  but 
whether  in  all,  or  only  in  fome  peculiar  pieces  of  it,  is 
not  known  :  that  is,  its  turning  into  done  any  thing 
that  was  put  into  veflels  made  of  it.  This  is  recorded 
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had  been  prevailed  upon  to  renounce  then*  allegiance  to 
him.  With  this  reinforcement  they  twice  defeated  the  v 
troops  of  Sardanapalus,  who  (hut  himfelf  up  in  Nineveh 
the  capital  of  his  empire.  The  city  held  out  for  three 
vears  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  Sardanapalus  finding  him¬ 
felf  unable  to.  hold  out  any  longer,  and  dreading  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  enraged  enemy,  retired  into  his 
palace,  in  a  court  of  which  he  caified  a  vaft  pile  of  wood 
to  be  raifed ;  and  heaping  upon  it  all  his  f;o!d  and  111- 
-  nd  hence  it  appears  that  this  none  nau  a  pu.vc,  ul  ver,  and  royal  apparel,  and  at  the  fame  time  inelofm- 
confuming  not  only  flrih,  but  that  its  petrifying  quality  Ins  eunuchs  and  concubines  m  an  apartment  within  the 
extended  W  fubftances of  very  different  kinds.  Whether  pile,  he  fet  fire  to  it,  and  -o  ueftroyea  himfelf  and  all 

^SARDINIA,  an  iflandof  the  Mediterranean,  boun¬ 
ded  by  the  ttrait  which  divides  it  from  Corfica  on  the 

Kred't  h^ff  eneraf  difbellef  of  "it  is,  Muriamts’s  account  north  ;  by  the  Tttfcan  fea  which  flows  between  this 
k  ,  -  ^  i  fiiMlanres  Qf  vcrY  different  kinds  ifi?nd  and  Italv,  on  the  eaft  ;  and  by  other  paits  of  the 

t  ,ts  taking  p-aee  on  fubftam.es  o.  ray  d.tlerer.  k  ^  Mediterranean  fea  on  the  fouth  and  writ.  It  is  about 

140  miles  in  length  and  7°  iri  breadth,  and  contains 
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only  by  Mutian-us  and  Tlieophraftus,  except  that  Pliny 
had  copied  it  front  tliefe  authors,  and  fome  of  the  later 
writers  on  thefe  fubjefts  from  him.  The  account  Mu- 
tianus  gives  of  it  is,  that  it  converted  into  Rene  the 
Aloes  of  perfons  buried  in  it,  as  alfo  the  v.tetifus  vhich 
it  was  in  fome  places  cuftomary  to  bury  with  the  dead, 
particularly  thofe  which  the  perfon  while  living  moil 
delimited  in.-  The  utenfils  this  author  mentions,  are 
fuch  as  mull  have  been  made  of  very  different  materials 
and  hence  it  appears  that  this  Rone  had  a  power  of 


U.  LU  Hioauuvv,.  -  .  „ 

ever  it  testily  pofleffed  this  iaR  quality  has  been  much 
doubted  ;  and  many,  from  the  feeming  improbability  of 
ii,  have  been  afraid  to  record  it.  What  has  much  encou- 
ra 

ot  its  . . .  ;  .  ,  . 

ami  textures;  but  this  is  no  real _ objection,  and  the 

whole  account  has  probably  truth 


to*  U  J.I..  .  ™™  m.  mi  h  lor.lv  r.Sci.n.  .0  defray  the 
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cruftations  of  fparry  and  ftony  matter  on  the  iiirfaces 
of  bodies  only,  as  we  find  they  are  not  with  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  world  even  to  this  day  ;  the  incruftations 
of  fpar  on  moffes  and  other  fubftances  in  fome  of  our 
fprimrs,  being  at  this  time  called  by  many  petrified  mofi , 
and  incruftations  like  thefe  might  cafilv  be  formed 
011  fubftances  erclofed  in  veftels  made  of  this  ftone,  by 
wa 

common  mafs  of  the  (tone,  and  carrying 


a  duty  upon  fait,  and  is  barely  fufficient  to  defray  the 
expert es  of  government;  but  it  certainly  might  be  con- 
fiderably  augmented,  as  the  foil  produces  wine,  coni, 
and  oil,  in  abundance.  Moll  of  the  fait  that  is  export¬ 
ed  is  taken  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes;  the  Enghfh  for¬ 
merly  took  great  quantities  for  Newfoundland,  but  ha- 
found  it  more  convenient  to  procure  it  from  Spain 

A  profit- 
i-wcft  part  of 


off) mon  mafs  o  .  ’  .  \  _ I’flsml  but  it  is  moiiODolized  bv  the  I 


coK'.inufl  liwia  ui  l,1\  “  ’  : . ”'1  aftpvwardsVal-  the  ifiand,  but  it  is  monopolized  by  the  Duke  de  bt 

tides  ©f  fuch  fpar  as  it  contained;  aid  afte.waidstal-  t  e  %  a  few  „  eoV  who  happen  to  be  pro  - 

ling  in  repeated  drops  on  whatever  lay  in  \ s"  "  •  t  ’  of  the  adjoining  land.  Wild  boars  abound  in 

might  again  deuoftt thor -on  fuch  ^Wes  m  fonn  of  ZZ^oTL  iflfnd,  and  here  arc  fome  few  deer, 

mcniRattons.  By  thi,  means,  t  g>  •  not  f„  large  as  thofe  in  Britain,  but  in  colour  and  make 

E”“”d  * 
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incruft  ed  with  and  in  appearance  turned  into  ftone, 
without  regard  to  the  different  configuration  o.  their 

pores  and  parts.  ,  ,  , 

The  place  from  whence  the  ancients  tell  us  they  had 
this  ftone  was  -A  fibs,  a  city  of  Lycia,  in  the  neighbour- 

hood  of  which  it  was  dug  i^(din^0tfJn^mEaft,’  but  uncommonly  aftive 

that  in  that  countiy ,  and  i  >  P  .c  .  ,  •  but.  nn  a  march 

there  are  alfo  Rones  of  this  kind,  wliicn,  if  tied  .o  rite 
bodies  .of  living  perfons,  would  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  confurne  their  fiefh.  Hill’s  Notes  on  Theophrojlus, 

5  SARCOTICS,  in  furgery,  medicines  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  generate  fie  fir  in  wounds.  . 

SARDANAPALUS,5  the  laft  king  of  Aflvna, 
whofe  charaaer  is  one  of  the  moR  infamous  in  hiRory. 

He  is  faid  to  have  funk  fo  far  in  depravity,  that,  as  iar 
as  he  could,  he  changed  bis  very  fex  and  nature,  lie 
clothed  himfelf  as  a  woman,  and  fpun  amidll  companies 
of  his  concubines.  He  painted  his  face,  and  behaved 
in  a  more  lewd  manner  than  the  moR  fifcivious  harlot. 

In  fliort  lie  buried  himfelf  in  the  moR  unbounded  leu- 


as  well  as  hc-;rfts. 

I  he  feudal  fyftem  ftill  fubfifts  in  a  limited  degree,^ 
and  titles  go  with  their  eftates,  fo  that  the  purehaltr  ot 
the  latter  inherits  the  former.  i  he  regular  troops  fel- 
dom  exceed  2000  men  ;  but  the  militia  amount  to  near 
26,000,  of  whom  1 1,000  are  cavalry.  their  horfes 
*  "  '  minonly  aftive.  In  a  charge,  we 

Should  beat  them  :  but,  on  a  march,  they  would  be  fu- 
perior  to  us.  ri'he  country  people  are  generally  armed  ; 
but  notwithftanding  their  having  been  fo  long  under  the 
Spaniih  and  Italian  government,  affaflinations  are  by  no 
means  frequent ;  and  yet  by  the  laws  ot  the  country,  it 
a  man  ftabs  another  without  premeditated  malice,  with¬ 
in  four  hours  after  quarrelling  with  him,  he  is  not  liable 
to  be  banged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church  affords 
no  proteaion  to  the  guilty.  The  Sardinians- are  not  at 
all  bigoted  ;  and,  wext  to  the  Spaniards,  the  hnglilh 
are  their  favourites.  The  whole  ifiand  is  fubjedl  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  enjoys  the  title  of  king  of  Sardi¬ 
nia.  -See  Cagliari. 

q  here  is  in  this  ifiand  a  plcafing  variety  of  hills 


rv  of 


anchovies  and  coral,  of  which  they  feud  laigv. 
MHtiis  trie  uaDyioman.  M..J  —  — quantities  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn.  'Phis  ifiand  is 
with  very  bad  fuccefs  at  firft,  being  .e  ea,et  w  1  S  c  .  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  one,  called  Capo-di-Cag/iart, 

(laughter  in  three  pitched  battles.  With  great  ditncul-  ^  ^  and  thfi  other  Capo-di  Lugary,  which 

ty  Beltfts  prevailed  upon  his  men  to  beep  e  ’  J  •  feated  to  the  north.  The  principal  towns  are  Cagliari 

Jive  days  longer  5  when  they  were  joined  by  the  Badln-  >  0rUl  and  SafTari. 

sins,  who  had  come  to  the  affdiance  of  Sardanapalus,  but  the  capital,  ^  S  Q2  SARDIS, 
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SARDIS,  or  Sardes,  now  called  Sarda  or  Sari,  is 
°ardon  x  an  anc^ent  town  of  Natolia  in  Afia,  about  40  miles  eafl 
-v— }  °f  Smyrna.  It  was  much  celebrated  in  early  antiquity, 
was  enriched  by  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  had  been 
the  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings.'  It  was  feated  on  the 
fide  of  mount  Tmoius  ;  and  the  citadel,  placed  on  a 
lofty  hill,  was  remarkable  for  its  great  flrength.  It  was 
the  feat  of  King  Crcefus,  and  was  in  his  time  taken  by 
Cyrus  ;  after  which  the  Perfian  Satrapas  or  comman¬ 
dant  redded  at  Sardis  as  the  emperor  did  at  Sufa.  The 
-  city  was  alfo  taken,  burnt,  and  then 'evacuated  by  the 
Milefians  in  the  time  of  Darius,  and  tiie  city  and  for- 
trefs  furrendered  on  the  approach  of  Alexander  after 
the  battle  of  Granicus.  Under  the  Romans  Sardis  was 
a  very  conliderable  place  till  the  time  of  Tiberius  Cse- 
far,  when  it  fuftered  prodigioufly  by  an  earthquake. 
The  munificence  of  the  emperor,  however,  was  nobly 
exerted  to  repair  the  various  damages  it  tiien  ftiflained. 
Julian  attempted  to  redo  re  the  heathen  worfhip  in  the 
place.  He  eiedled  temporary  altars  where  none  had 
been  left,  and  repaired  the  temples  if  any  vefliges  re¬ 
mained.  In  the  year  400  it  was  plundered  by  the  Goths, 
and  it  differed  confiderably  in  the  fubfequent  troubles 
of  Afia.  On  the  incnrfion  of  the  Tartars  in  1304,  the 
Turks  were  permitted  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  cita¬ 
del,  feparated  by  a  flrong  wall  with  a  gate,  and  were 
afterwards  murdered  in  their  deep.  The  fite  of  this 
once  noble  city  is  now  green  and  flowery,  the  whole 
being  reduced  to  a  poor  village,  containing  nothing  but 
wretched  huts.  There  are,  however,  fome  curious  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity  about  it,  and  fome  ruins  which  dis¬ 
play  its  ancient  grandeur.  See  Chandler’s  Travels  in 
si  jin  Minor ,  p.  251,  &c. 

There  is  in  the  place  a  large  caravanfary,  where  tra¬ 
vellers  may  commodioufly  lodge.  The  inhabitants  are 
generally  fhepherds,  who  lead  their  fheep  into  the  fine 
paflures  of  the  neighbouring  plain.  The  Turks  have  a 
mofque  here,  which  was  a  Chriflian  church,  at  the  gate 
of  which  there  are  feveral  columns  of  polifhed  marble. 
There  are  a  few  Cliriftians,  who  are  employed  in  gar¬ 
dening.  E.  Long.  28.  5.  N.  Lat.  37. 51. 

S  ARDONIUS  risus,  Sar daman  L aught er,  A  c on- 
vulfive  involuntary  laughter  ;  thus  named  from  the  her- 
ba  fardonia,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  and  is  faid 
to  produce  fuch  convulfive  motions  in  the  cheeks  as  re- 
femble  thofe  motions  which  are  obferved  in  the  face  du¬ 
ring  a  fit  of  laughter.  This  complaint  is  fometimes 
fpeedily  fatal.  If  the  ranunculus  happens  to  be  the 
caufe,  the  cure  mufl  be  attempted  fey  means  of  a  vomit, 
and  frequent  draughts  of  liydiomel  with  milk. 

SARDONYX,  a  precious  flone  conlilting  ofa  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  chalcedony  and  carnelian,  fometimes  in  flrata, 
but  at  other  times  blended  together.  It  is  found,  1. 
Striped  with  white  and  red  flrata,  which  may  be  cut  in 
camto  as  well  as  the  onyx.  2.  White  with  red  dentriti- 
cal  figures,  greatly  refembling  the  mocha-flone ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  figures  in  the  fardonyx  are 
of  a  red  colour,  in  the  other  black.  There  is  no  real 
difference,  excepting  in  the  circumflance  of  hardnefs, 
between  the  onyx,  carnelian,  chalcedony,  fardonyx,  and 
agate,  notwithffandino  the  different  names  beftowed  up¬ 
on  them.  Mongez  inf  rms  us,  that  the  yellow,  or 
orange  coloured  agates,  with  a  wavy  or  undulating 
furface,  are  now  commonly  called  fardonyx.  See  Cm- 
selian  and  Onyx. 


S  ARGUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Spar  us.  garna 

SARIMPATAM,  a  country  of  indoflan,  lying  ?x  || 
the  back  of  the  dominions  of  the  Samorin  of  Malabar,  Sarum- 
and  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  never  fubdued  by 
any  foreign  power.  Mr  Grofe  relates,  that  “  it  has 
been  constantly  a  maxim  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  never  to  make  any  but  a  defenfive  war ;  and 
even  then,  not  to  kill  any  of  their  advenaries  in  battle, 
but  to  cut  off  their  nofes.  To  this  fervice  the  military 
were  peculiarly  trained  up,  and  the  dread  of  the  defor¬ 
mity  proved  fufficieiitiy  flrong  to  keep  their  neighbours, 
not  much  more  martial  than  themfelves,  from  effectually 
attacking  them.*' 

SARMENPOSiE  (from  farmentum ,  along  (hoot 
like  that  of  a  vine) ;  the  name  of  the  1  ith  clafs  in  Lin*, 
nasus’s  Fiagments  of  a  Natural  Method,  confiding  of 
plants  which  have  climbing  items  and  branches,  that, 
like  the  vine,  attach  themfelves  to  the  bodies  in  their 
neighbourhood  for  the  purpoie  of  fupport.  See  Bo¬ 
tany,  p.  459,  ^  / 

SARO 1 HRA,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
ma  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  20th  or¬ 
der,  Rotacea ,  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ;  the  cap- 
fule  unilocular,  trivalved,  and  coloured. 

SARPLAR  of  Wool,  a  quantity  of  wool,  other- 
wife  called  a  pocket  or  half-jack ;  a  fack  containing 

80  tod  ;  a  tod  two  flone  ;  and  a  flone  *4  pounds. _ 

In  Scotland  it  is  called  farpliath ,  and  contains  80  flone. 

SARRACONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
54th  order,  Mijcellanea .  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous; 
the  calyx  is  double,  and  triphyllous  below ;  pentaphyl- 
lous  above  ;  the  capfule  quinquelocular  ;  the  flyle  has  a 
iligma  of  the  form  of  a  fhield. 

SARSAPARILLA,  in  botany.  See  Smilax. 
SARTORIUS,  in  Anatomy.  See  there,  Table  of 
the  Mufcles . 

Old  SARUM,  in  Wilts,  about  one  mile  north  of 
New  Sarum  or  Salifbury,  has  the  ruins  of  a  fort  which 
belonged  t©  the  ancient  Britons  ;  and  is  faid  alfo  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Roman  flations.  It  has  a  double 
intrenchment,  with  a  deep  ditch.  It  is  of  an  orbicular 
form,  and  has  a  very  auguft  look,  being  ere&ed  on  one 
of  the  mofl  elegant  plans  for  a  fortrefs  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined,  I11  the  north-weft  angle  flood  the  palace  of  the 
bifhop,  whofe  fee  was  removed  hither  from  Wilton  and 
Sherborn  ;  but  the  bifhop  quarrelling  with  King  Ste¬ 
phen,  he  feized  the  caftle  and  put  a  garrifon  into  it, 
which  was  the  principal  caufe  of  its  deflru&ion,  as  the 
fee  was  foon  after  removed  from  hence  to  Salifbury  in 
l2}9\  area  of  anci*ent  city  is  fituated  on  an 

artificial  hill,  wliofe  walls  were  three  yards  thick,  the  * 
ruins  of  which  in  many  places  in  the  circumference  are 
flill  to  be  feen,  and  the  tracks  of  the  flreets  and  cathe¬ 
dral  church  may  be  traced  out  by  the  different  colour 
of  the  corn  growing  where  once  the  city  ftood.  Here 
fynods  and  parliaments  have  formerly  been  held,  and  hi¬ 
ther  were  the  flates  of  the  kingdom  iummoned  to  fwear 
fidelity  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Here  alfo  was  a 
palace  of  the  Britifh  and  Saxon  kings,  and  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empeiors;  which  wasdeferted  inthe  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  for  want  of  water,  fe>  that  one  farm-houfe  is  all 
that  is  left  of  this  ancient  city  ;  yet  it  is  called  the  Bo*  - 
8  rough  j, 
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ii 

Satellite. 


rough  of  Old  Sarum ,  and  Tends  two  members  to  parlia 
merit,  who  are  chofen  by  the  proprietors  of  certain  ad¬ 
jacent  lands. 

In  February  1795  a  fubterraneous  paffage  was  diico- 
vered  at  this  place,  of  which  we  have  the  following  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  March,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  dated  Salifbury, Feb.  10.  “  ?ome  perfons  of  Salif- 

bury  on  Saturday  laft  went  to  the  upper  verge  of  the 
fortification  (the  citadel),  and  on  the  right-hand,  after 
they  had  reached  the  fummit,  difcovered  a  large  hole. 
They  got  a  candle  and  lantern,  and  went  down  a  flight 
of  Heps  for  more  than  30  yards.  It  was  an  arched  way 
feven  feet  wide,  neatly  chifftled  out  of  the  folid  rock  or 
chalk.  It  is  probable  the  crown  of  the  arch  gave  way 
from  the  fudden  thaw,  and  fell  in.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  rubbifh  at  the  entrance.  It  appears  to  be  be¬ 
tween  fix  and  feven  feet  highland  a  circular  arch  over¬ 
head  all  the  way.  Thefe  particulars  I  learned  from  the 
perfon  who  himfelf  explored  it ;  but  was  afraid  to  go 
farther  left  it  might  fall  in  again  and  bury  him.  He 
thinks  it  turns  a  little  to  the  right  towards  Ole  Sarum 
houfe,  and  continues  under  the  foffe  till  it  reached  the 
outer  verge.  The  marks  of  a  chiffel,  he  fays,  are  vi¬ 
able  on  the  fide.  There  are  two  large  pillars  of  fquare- 
ftone  at  the  entrance,  which  appear  to  have  had  a  door 
at  foot.  They  are  18  inches  by  27,  of  good  free-ltone, 
and  the  mafon-work  is  extremely  neat.  The  highelt 
part  of  the  archway  is  two  feet  below  the  furface  of  the 

ground.^  ^  agajn  filled  Up  by  order  of  farmer 
Whitchurch,  who  rents  the  ground  of  Lord  Camelford, 
and  thinks  curiofity  would  bring  fo  many  people  there 
as  to  tread  down  his  grafs  whenever  grafs  fhall  be  there. 

I  went  into  it  30  yards,  which  was  as. far  as  I  could 
get  for  the  rubbifh.  I  meafured  it  with  a  line,  and 
found  it  extend  full  120  feet  inwards  from  the  two  pil¬ 
lars  fuppoftd  to  be  the  entrance;  then  onwards  it  ap- 
peared  to  be  filled  to  the  roof  with  rubbifh.  By  mea- 
furing  with  the  fame  line  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  I 
found  it  rouft  go  under  the  bottom  of  the  outer  bank  of 
the  outer  trench  ;  where  I  think  the  opening  may  be 
found  by  digging  a  very  little  way.  Whether  it  was  a 
Roman  or  a'  Norman  work  it  is  difficult  to  fay  ;  but  it 
certainly  was  intended  as  a  private  way  to  go  into  or 
out  of  the  caltle ;  aad  probably  a  fort  or  ftrong  caftle 
was  built  over  the  outer  entrance.  I  looked  for  infci.ip 
tions  or  coins,  but  have  not  heard  of  any  being 
found.” 

SASAFRAS.  SeeLAURUS. 

SASHES,  in  military  drefs,  are- badges,  of  diftmc- 
tion  worn  by  the  officers  of  mod  nations,  either  round 
their  waift  or  over  their  fhoulders.  Thofe  for  the  Bri- 
tifh  army  are  made  of  crimfcit  filk  :  for  the  Imperial 
army  crimfon  and  gold  ;  for  the  Prnffian  army  black 
filk  and  filver ;  the  Hanoverians  yellow  filk ;  the  Por- 
tuguefe  crimfon  filk  with  blue  taffels. 

SASINE,  or  Seisin.  See  Law,  N°clxiv.  15, 
&c» 

SASSA.  See  Myrrh, Opocalpasum,  and  Bruces 

travels,  Vol.  V.  p.  2  7>  &c* 

SATAN,  a  name  very  common  in  Scripture,  means 
the  devil  or  chief  of  the  fallen  angels.  See  Devil. 

SATELLITE,  in  aftronomy,  .the  fame  with  a  fe- 
condary  planet  or  moon# 
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nnrlia.  SATIRE.  See  Satyr.  Satire 

SATRAPA,  or  Satrape s,  in  Perfian.  antiquity,  g  jj 
denotes  an  admiral ;  but  more  commonly  the  governor  _ 1  * 

of  a  province. 

SATTIN,  a  gloffy  kind  of  filk  fluff,  the  warp  of 
which  is  very  fine,  and  ftands  fo  as  to  cover  the  coarfer 
woof. 

S.aTTINET,  a  flight  thin  kind  of  fattin,  commonly 
ftriped,  and  ordinarily  ufed  by  the  ladies  for  fummer- 
night-gowns. 

SATU  RANTS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  Ab¬ 
sorbents. 

SATURATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  impregna¬ 
ting  an  acid  with  an  alkali,  or  vice  verfa ,  till  either 
will  receive  no  more,  and  the  mixture  will  then  become 
neutral. 

S  A  TURD  AY,  the  feventh  and  laft  day  of  the  week, 
fo  called  from  the  idol  Seater,  worftiipped  on  this  day 
by  the  ancient  Saxons,  and  thought  to  be  the  fame  as 
the  Saturn  of  the  Latins. 

SATUREIA,  savory,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  .under  the 
42 d  order,  VerticillaU .  .The  fegments  of  the  corolla 
are  nearly  equal ;  the  ftamina  handing  afunder. 

Species.  I.  The  hortenfis,  or  fummer  favory,  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France  and  Italy,  but  is  cultivated  in  this  country  both 
for  the.  kitchen  and  medicinal  ufe.  2.  The  montana, 
or  winter  favory,  is  a  perennial  plant  growing,  naturally 
in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy,  but  is  cultivated  ia* 
gardens  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purpofes. 

Culture.  Both  kinds  are  propagated  by  feeds.  Thofe 
of  the  flrft  kind  fhould  be  Town  in  the  beginning  of  A- 
pril  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  either  where  they  are  to 
remain,  or  for  tranfplanting.  If  the  plants  are  to  hand 
unremoved,  they  fhould  be  fown  thinly ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  tranfplanted,  they  may  be  fown  clofer.  The 
fecond  fpecies  may  be  fown  upon  a  poor  dry  foil,  where 
the  plants  will  endure  the  fevereft  winters,  though  they 
are  often  killed  by  the  froft  when  planted  in  good 
ground.  The  plants  will- continue  feveral  years;  but 
when  they  are  old,  the  (hoots  will  be  ffiot  and  not  fo  * 
well  furnifhed  with  leaves  :  it  will  therefore  be  proper 
to  raife  a  fupply  of  young  plants  every  year. 

Ufes.  Summer  favory  is  a  very  warm  pungent  aro¬ 
matic  ;  and  affords  in  diftillation  with  water  a  fubtile  * 
effential  oil,  of  a  penetrating  fmell,  and  very  hot  acrid  * 
tafte.  It  yields  little  of  its  viitues  by  infufion  to  aque-  ^ 
ous  liquors;  retimed  fpirit  extracts  the  whole  of  its 
tafte  and  fmell,  and  elevates  nothing  in  diftillation. 

SATURN,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  planets  of  our 
folar  fyflem,  revolving  at  the  diftance  ot  more  than 
900  millions  of  miles  from  the  fun.  See  Astronomy* 
nJ  31,  104-109,  191,  and  269. 

Dr  Herfchel,  who  has  fo  much  fignalized  himfelf  by 
his  difeoveries  in  the  celeftial  regions,  has  not  omitted 
to  make  his  obfei  vations  on  this  planet,  which  he  conft- 
ders  as  one  of  the  moft  engaging  obje&s  that  aftronomy 
offers  to  our  view.  His  attention  was  firft  drawn  to  it 
in  the  year  1774,  when  f^faw  its  ring  refembling  in  ap¬ 
pearance  a  narrow  line,  extending  on  both  ftdes  not 
much  ltfs  than  the  diameter  of  the  planet’s  difk.  1  he 
observation  was  taken  with  a  five  and  an  half  feet  re- 
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^  Hector  on  the  17th  of  March  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  April, 
tlte  fame  year,  when  the  planet  appeared  totally  depri¬ 
ved  of  this  noble  appendage,  by  reafon  of  the  edge  of 
the  ring  being  then  turned  di redly  towards  the  earth, 
and  invifible  on  account  of  its  thinnefs  or  incapacity  to 
re  fled  the  light  to  fiich  a  diftance.  During  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year,  the  ring  appeared  gradually  open¬ 
ed,  and  at  lad  aiTumed  the  fliape  of  an  ellipfc.  “  It 
fliould  be  noticed  (fays  he),  that  the  black- dilk  or  belt 
upon  the  ring  of  Saturn  is  not  in  the  middle  of  its 
breadth.  Nor  is  the  ring  fubdivided  by  many  fncli  lines, 
as  has  been  reprefented  in  ievcral  treatifes  of  aftronomy  ; 
but  that  there  is  one  fingle,  dark,  coniiderably  broad 
line,  belt,  or  zone,  upon  the  ring,  which  I  have  al¬ 
ways  permanently  found  in  the  place  where  my  figure 
reprefents  it.” 

1  Ill’s  zone,  which  is  on  the  northern  part  of  the  ring, 
does  not  change  its  fliape  or  colour  like  the  belts  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  fo  that  it  is  probably  owing  to  forne  permanent 
projedion.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the  fhadow  of  a  chain 
of  mountains,  as  it  is  vifible  all  round  the  ring  :  and  there 
could  be  no  fhades  vifible  at  the  ends  of  the  anfse,  on 
account  of  the  diredion  of  the  fun’s  illumination,  which 
would  be  in  the  line  of  the  chain  ;  and  the  fuppoiVd  ar¬ 
gument  will  hold  good  agaiuil  the  fuppofition  of  caverns 
or  concavities.  It  is  like  wife  evident,  that  this  dark 
zone  is  contained  between  two  concentric  circles,  as  ail 
the  phenomena  anftver  to  the  projection  of  fiich  a  zone. 
The  Dodor  gives  a  figure,  representing  the  planet  as  it 
appeared  to  him  on  the  icth  of  May  178c  ;  whence 
we  fee  that  the  zone  is  continued  all  the  way  round, 
with  a  gradual  decreafe  towards  the  middle,  anfwering 
to  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  circular  plane  projeded 
into  an  ellipfis.  S-ee  Philofoph.  Tranf.  for  1790,  p.3,  &c. 

It  hath  been  conjedured,  that  this  appearance  is 
owing  to  a  divifion  of  the  ring,  or  rather  that  there  are 
two  rings  about  the  planet;  but  (fays  Dr  Iierfchel^ir 
one  ring,  of  a  breadth  fo  confiderable  as  that  of  Sa¬ 
turn,  is  juftlv  to  be  elteemed  the  mofl  wonderful  arch 
tnat  by  the  laws  of  gravity  can  be  held  together,  how 
improbable  muft  it  appear  to  fuppefe  it  fubdivided  into 
narrow  flips  of  rings,  which  b)  this  feparation  will  be 
deprived  of  a  fufficient  depth,  and  thus  lofe  the  only 
dimenfion  which  can  keep  them  from  falling  upon  the 
planet  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  may  revolve  with 
Inch  velocity  as  greatly  to  affift  its  flrength,  and  that 
in  the  fubdivifions,  of  courfe,  the  different  velocities  for 
■each  divifion  may  be  equally  fuppofed  to  keep  them  up  ” 

As  to  the  fubftance  of  the  ring,  the  Dodor  fuppofes 
jt  to  be  no  lefs  folid  than  that  of  Saturn  himfelf.  Thus 
in  the  two  figures  given  with  the  Doctors  DifTertation 
m  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  above  refeired  to,  the 
fhadow  of  the  planet  is  delineated  upon  the  ring  as  it 
ad uallv  appeared,  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  fun  ; 


and  in  like  manner  we  will  fee  the  fliadow  of  the  riur 
1  pen  the^  planet :  and  if  we  deduce  the  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  contained  in  the  planet  from  the  power  by  which  the 
fatell it es  are  eferved  in  their  orbits,  the  ring  mull  alfo 

he  taken  into  ^account.  It  is  indeed  evident  that  the 
ring  exerts  a  very  confiderable  force  upon  thefe  bodies, 
W  we  find  them  affeded  wun  many  irregularities  in 
their  motions,  which  we  cannot  properly  aferibe  to  any 
er,  cau^e  than  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in 
ihe  ring  ;  or,  at  lead,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have 
r  proper  lharc  in  producing  them. 
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.  rih’‘  nn£  ,0  ’oe  endowed  with  a  greater  refiec-  S.vum. 

tive  power  than  the  body  of  die  planet ;  and  the  Doc-  - <r- 

tor  gives  inftances  of  his  teeing  part  of  the  ring  brighter 
than  .Saturn  himfelf,  as  well  as  of  his  feeing  it  ptinlv 
through  a  telefcope  which  could  fearcelv  afford  lioht 
enough  for  the  planet.  The  molt  remarkable  proper- 

•Vr°  1  l;*^;onderful  nn?>  however,  is  its  extreme  thin- 
nels.  Vv  hen  we  were  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  rinr 
(fays  our  author),  I  have  repeatedly  feen  the  firft,  f£ 
cond,  and  third  fatellites,  nay  even  the  fixth  and  feventh, 
pafs  before  and  behind  the  ring  in  fiich  a  manner  that 
they  ferveo  as  excellent  micrometers  to  eftimate  its 
thicknefs.  It  may  beIiroper  to  mention  a  few  inftances. 
efpeciaHy  as  they  will  ferve  to  folvc  fome  phenomena 
hat  have  been  remarked  by  other  aftronomers,  though 
they  have  not  been  accounted  for  in  a  manner  coniift- 
ently  with  other  known  fads.  July  1 8th  1-89,  at 
1 9  ‘  4 1 '  9">  fidereal  time,  the  firft  fatellite  feemed  to 
hang  upon  the  following  arm,  declining  a  little  towards 
the  north,  and  I  faw  it  giaduallv  advance  upon  it  to. 
wares  ttie  bouy  of  Saturn  ;  but  the  ring  was  not  fo 
thick  as  the  lucid  point.  July  23d,  at  19"  4r  8"  ;  the 
econd  fatellite  was  a  very  little  preceding  the  ring  ;  bin 
the  ring  appeared  to  be  lefs  than  half  the  thicknefs  of 
the  latelhte.  July  27th, at  2oh  15'  12",  the  fecond  fa- 
telhte  was  about  the  middle,  upon  the  following  arm 
of  the  ring,  and  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  the  fixth  fa- 
telhte  on  the  farther  end  towards  the  north  ;  but  the 
arm  was  thinner  than  either  of  them,  Auo-.  20th 
at  22h  1  2  55',  the  third  fatellite  was  upon  the  riiw’ 
near  the  end  of  the  preceding  ami,  when  the  latter 
leaned  not  to  be  the  fourth,  or  at  molt  the  third  part 
at  the  diameter  of  the  fatellite  ;  which,  in  the  filiation 
it  was,  I  took  to  be  lefs  than  one  fingle  fecond  in  dia¬ 
meter.  At  the  fame  time,  I  alfo  faw  the  feventh  fatel- 
lite  following  the  third,  at  a  little  diftance,  in  the  fhap» 
of  a  bead  upon  a  thread,  projedmg  on  both  fides  of 
the  fame  arm.  Hence  alfo  we  are  fure  that  the  arm 
appeared  thinner  than  the  feventh  fatellite,  which  is 
coniiderably  (mailer  than  the  JIxth,  which  a  rain  is  lefs 
than  the  firft  Auguft  3 ,  ft,  at  2c>  48  26 '  the  me! 
ceding  arm  was  loaded  about  the  middle  with  the  third 
fatclhte.  October  1 5th,  at  o*>  43'  44  ,  I  faw  the  fixth 
fatellite,  without  Obitruttion,  about  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  arm,  though  the  ring  was  but  hardy  vifible 
with  my  40  feet  reflector,  eve  a  while  the  planet  was  in 
the  meridian.  However,  we  were  then  a  little  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  the  ring,  and  the  third  fatellite,  when 
it  came  near  its  conjunction  with  the  firft,  was  fo  fitu- 
ated,  that  it  mud  have  partly  covered  it  a  few  minutes 
after  I  loft  it  behind  my  houfe.  In  ail  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  the  ring  did  not  in  the  Jcaft  interfere  with  my 
view  of  the  fatell, tes.  October  16th,  I  followed  the 
fixth  and  feventh  fatellites  up  to  the  very  difk  of  the 


tiIC  u,iR->  wuere  uie  leventli  vamfhed  at  21 11  46' 
44',  and  the  fixth  at  2  2»  36'  44"-  There  is,  however, 
fome  fufpicion,  that  by  a  refraction  through  fome  very 
rare  atmofphere  on  the  two  plane*  of  the  ring,  the  fa¬ 
tellites  might  be  lifted  lip  and  dcprefTed  fo  as  to  become- 
vifible  on  both  fides  of  the  ring,  even  though  the  latter 
flrould  be  equal  in  thicknefs  to  the  diameter  of  the 

(mailed  fatellite,  which  may  amount  to.  1000  miles. _ - 

As  for  the  arguments  of  its  incredible  thinnefs,  which 

fojr.e 
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fomc  aflronomers  have  brought  from  the  fhort.  time  of 
‘  its  being  iuvifible  when  the  earth  pa  jobs  through  its  plane, 
we  cannot  fet  much  value  upon  them  ;  for  they  mud 
have  fuppofed  the  edge  of  the  ring,  as  they  have  alfo 
reprefented  it  in  their  figures,  to  be  fquare  ;  but  there 
is  the  created  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  either  fpherical  or 
Spheroidal ;  in  which  cafe  evidently  the  ring  cannot  dis¬ 
appear  for  any  long  time,  Nav,  I  may  venture  to  fay,, 
that  the  ring  cannot  poilibly  disappear,  on  account^  of 
Its  thinnefs ;  fmee,  either  from  the  edge  or  the  Tides, 
even  if  it  were  fquare  on  the  corners,  it  mud  always 
expofe  to  our  fight  fome  part  which  is.  illuminated  by 
the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  and  that  this  is  plainly  the  cafe  we 
may  conclude  from  its  being  vifible  in  my  telefcopes  du¬ 
ring  the  time  when  others  of  lefs  light  had  lod  it ;  and 
when  evidently  we  were  turned  towards  the  unenlighten¬ 
ed  fide,  fo  that  we  mud  either  fee  the  rounding  fide  of 
the  unenlightened  edge,  or  tlfe  the  reflection. of  the 
light  of  Saturn  upon  the  fide  of  the  darkened  ring,  as 
we  fee  the  reflected  light  of  the  earth  on  the  darkened 
part  of  the  new  moon.  I  will  not,  however,  take  upon 
me  to  decide  which  of  the  two  may  be  the  cafe,. especially 
as  there  are  other  very  itrong  reafons  which  induce  us 
to  think  that  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  of  fucli  a  nature 
as  not  to  refte6l  much  tight.” 

Several  aflronomers  have  fuppofea  that  the  ring  of 
Saturn  is  full  of  mountains  and  inequalities,  like  the 
moon  ;  and  of  this  opinion  Dr  Herfchel  himfelf  was 
for  a  considerable  time,  till  happening  to  obferve  one 
of  thefe  lucid  points  with  attention  for  a  confiderable 
time,  he  faw  it  leave  the  ring,  altogether,  and  fhow  it- 
felf  as  a  Satellite  never  before  obferved.  \V  ith .  regard 
to  the  ring  itfelf,  he  concludes  his  observations  in  thefe 
words :  “  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  cannot  fay  that 
I  had  any  one  balance  that  could  induce  me  to  believe 
that  the  ring  was  not  of  one  uniform  thicknefs  ;  that  is, 
equally  thick  at  equal  diftarees  from  the  centre,  and  of 
an  equal  diameter  throughout  the  whole  of  its  conftruc* 
tion.  The  idea  of  protuberant  points  upon  the  ring 
of  Saturn,  indeed,  is  of  itfelf  Sufficient  to  render  their 
exigence  lnadmiSSible,  when  we  confiuer  the  enormous 
Size  which  Such  points  ought  to  be  of  to  lender  them 
vifible  at  the  diftance  we  are  from  that  planet. 

With  regard  to  the  Satellites,  the  Do&or  informs  11s, 
that  he  was  long  convinced  of  the  exigence  of  a  fixth  ; 
and  had  he  been  more  at  leifure  at  the  time  of  his  dis¬ 
covering  thofe  of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  he  would  pro- 
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,  is  now  obferved  to  nave 


The  planet  Saturn  is  now  obferved  to  have  belts  or  Saturn, 
fafeise  upon  its  difk  as  diilin&ly  as  Jupiter.  Dr  Her¬ 
fchel,  on  the  9th  of  April  177 5,  obferved  a  northern 
belt  on  his  body,  inclined  a  little  to  the  line  of  the  ring. 

On  the  1  ft  of  May  177 6,  there  was  another  belt  ob¬ 
ferved,  inclined  about  1 50  to  the  fame  line,  but  more 
to  the  South  ;  and  on  the  following  fide  came  up  to  the 
place  where  the  ring  erodes  the  body  of  the  planet.  — 

On  the  8th  of  April  two  belts  were  obferved,  and  thefe 
continued  with  variations,  and  Sometimes  the  appearance 
of  a  third  belt,  till  the  8th  of  September,  when  the 
account  of  the  observations  was  discontinued.  The 
Dodlor  remarks,  that  he  generally  obferved  thefe  belts 
in  equatorial  Situations,  though  Sometimes  it  wa3  other- 
wife.  Two  conclufions,  he  fays,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  observations  he  made  this  year.  The  firft,  which 
relates  to  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  belts,  is, 
that  Saturn  has  probably  a  very  confiderable  atmo- 
fphere,  in  which  thefe  changes  take  place,  juft  a?  the 
alterations  in  the  belts  of  Jupiter  have  been  fhewn  with 
great  probability  to  be  in  his  atmofphere.  This  has  al¬ 
io  been  confirmed  by  other  observations.  Thus,  in  oc- 
cultations  of  Saturn’s  fatellites,  J  have  found  them  to 
hang  to  the  difk  for  a  long  while  before  they'  would  va- 
nifh.  And  though  we  ought  to  make  fome  allowance 
for  the  encroachment  of  light,  whereby  a  Satellite  is 
feen  to  reach  up  to  the  difk  Sooner  than  it  a£lually  does, 
yet  without  a  confiderable  refra&ion  it  could  hardly  be 
kept  fo  long  in  view  after  the  apparent  conta&.  The 
time  of  hanging  upon  the  difk  in  the  Seventh  Satellite 
has  a&ually"  amounted  to  20  minutes.  Now,  as  its 
quick  motion  during  that  interval  carries  it  through  an 
arch  of  near  fix  degrees,  we  find  that  this  would  de¬ 
note  a  refra&ion  of  about  two  feconds,  provided  the  - 
encroaching  of  light  had  no  fliare  in  producing  the  ef¬ 
fect.  By  an  observation  of  the  Sixth  Satellite,  the  re~ 
fra&ieii  of  Saturn’s  atmofphere  amounts  to  nearly  the 
fame  quantity;  for  this  Satellite  remained  about  14  or 
1 5  minutes  longer  in  view  than  it  fhould  have  done  ;  and 
as  it  moves  about  2J-  degrees  in  that  time,  and  its  or 
bit  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Seventh,  the  difference  is 
Inconfiderable.  The  next  inference  we. may  draw  from' 
the  appearance  of  the  belts  on  Saturn  is,  that  this  pla¬ 
net  turns  upon  an  axis  which  is  perpendicular  to  his 
ring.  The  arrangement  of  the  belts,  during  the  coiirfe 
of  14  years  that  I  have  obferved  them,  has  always  fol¬ 
lowed  the  direction  of  the  ring,  which  is  what  I  have 


mvprincr  thofe  of  the  C^eorgium  oiqus,  ne  woj.ti  pro-  «  •  1  , 
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Saturn  alfo.  The  Sixth  was  firft  obferved  diftin&ly  on 
the  28th  of  Auguft  1789,  and  the  Seventh  on  the  17th 
of  September  the  fame  year.  Thefe  fatellites,  however, 
do  not  occupy  the  place  which  we  fhould  have  previ- 
oufly  fuppofed  them,  being,  in  fad,  the  innermoft  of 
the  whole.  The  Seventh  is  next  the  body  of  the  planet 
itfelf,  and  is  very  fmall.  It  revolves  at  the  diftance  of 
27/^66  from  the  centre  of  Saturn,  and  feems  to  move 
exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring;  but  the  D odor  ob¬ 
serves,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  a  effici¬ 
ent  number  of  obfervations  on  it  to  determine  the  re¬ 
volution  exactly.  He  computes  its  periodical  time  at 
22h  40'  46".  The  fixth  Satellite  is  next  to  the  feventh, 
and  revolves  at  the  diftance  of  35  '.058  from  the  centre  of 
its  primary  in  id  8*  53'  9".  Its  light  is  confiderably 
flrong,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  firft  Satellite  of  former 
aflronomers,  which  lies  immediately  beyond  it. 


belts  began  to  advance  towards  the  South,  and  to  fhow 
an  incurvature  anfwering  to  the  proje&ion  of  an  equa¬ 
torial  line,  or  to  a  parallel  of  the  fame.  When  the 
ring  clofed  up,  they  returned  towards  the  north,  and 
are  now,  while  the  ring  pafles  over  the  centre,  exa&ly 
ranging  with  the  fhadow  of  it,  on  the  body,  generally 
one^on  each  fide,  with  a  white  belt  clofe  to  it.  When 
I  fay  that  the  belts  have  always  been  equatorial,  .1  pafs 
over  trifling  exceptions,  which  certainly  were  owing  to 
local  caufes.  The  ftep  from  equatorial  belts  to  a  rota¬ 
tion  on  an  axis  is  fo  eafy,  and,  in  the  cafe  of  Jupiter, 
fo  well  afeertained,  that  I  Shall  not  hefitate  to  take  the 
fame  confcquence  for  granted  here.  But  if  there  could 
remain  a  doubt,  the  obfervations  of  June  19th,  20th, 
and  21ft,  1  780,  where  the  fame  Spot  upon  one  of  the 
belts  was  ken  in  three  different  Situations,  would  remove 
it  completely.’’ 
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Another  evidence  that  Saturn,  as  well  as  the  other  fage,  efpeciallv  as  on  a  fx,™,, 
planets,  revolves  upon  its  axis,  is  drawn  from  its  flat-  ’  P  ~  -  Y-  -  f  cr 
tened  (hape,  like  that  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

On  the  31ft  of  May  1781,  the  difk  feemed  to  deviate 
as  miich  from  a  true  circle  as  that  of  Jupiter,  thouoh 
by  the  interference  of  the  ring  this  could  not  be  fo  weW 
determined  as  after  an  interval  of  eight  yea>s.  On  the 
1 8th  of  Augufl  1 787,  the  difference  between  the  equa¬ 
torial  and  polar  diameters  was  meafured,  the  mean  of 
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.  three  obfervations  of  the  former  being  2  2".8i,  of  the 
latter  2o'.6i.  Fromthefe  obfervations,  it  appears  that 
the  polar  diameter  of  Saturn  is  to  his  equatorial  diame¬ 
ter  nearly  as  to  to  1 1  ;  and  that  his  axis  is  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  plane  of  the  ring. 

In  a  fubfequent  paper,  the  Doflor  gives  up  his  rea- 
foning  againft  fixed  lucid  points  in  the  ring,  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  frequently  obferved  them  in  fuch  fitu- 
ations  as  could  not  by  any  means  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fatellites.  He  even  attempts  to  invalidate  his  own 
arguments  above-mentioned  concerning  the  vaft  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  mountains  neceffary  to  make  them  vifible 
at  this  diftance.  “  A s  obfervations  (fays  he)  careful¬ 
ly  made  (hould  always  take  the  lead  of  theories,  I  (hall 
not  be  concerned  if  fuch  lucid  (pots  as  I  am  now  going 
to  admit,  (hould  feem  to  contradict  what  has  been  faid 
in  my  laft  paper  concerning  the  idea  of  inequalities  or 
protuberant  points.  We  may,  however,  remark,  that 
a  lucid  and  apparently  protuberant  point  may  exift  with, 
out  any  great  inequality  in  the  ring.  A  vivid  light,  for 
xnftance,  wall  feem  to  projedl  greatly  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  body  on  which  it  is  placed.  If,  therefore,  the 
luminous  places  on  the  ring  (hould  be  fuch  as  proceed 
from  very  bright  reflecting  regions,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  owe  their  exiftence  to  the  more  fluctuating 
caufes  of  inherent  fires  acting  with  great  violence,  we 
need  not  imagine  the  ring  of  Saturn  to  be  very  uneven 
or  diftorted,  in  order  to  prefent  us  with  fuch  appearan¬ 
ces.  In  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  then,  we  may  (till  op- 
pofe  the  idea  of  protuberant  points,  fuch  as  would  de¬ 
note  immenfe  mountains  of  elevated  furface. 

“  °n  comparing  together  feveral  obfervations,  a  few 
trials  (hew  that  the  brighteft  and  bed  obferved  fpot 
agrees  to  a  revolution  of  ich  32'  1 5''. 4  ;  and  calculating 
its  diftance  from  the  centre  of  Saturn,  on  a  fnppofition 
of  its  being  a  fatellite,  we  find  it  i7',227,  which  brings 
it  upon  the  ring.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  unlefs 
we  (hould  imagine  the  ring  t®  be  diffidently  fluid  to  al¬ 
low  a  fatellite  to  revolve  in  it,  or  fuppofe  a -notch, 
groove,  or  divifion  in  the  ring,  to  fuffer  the  fatellite 
to  pals  along,  we  ought  to  admit  a  revolution  of  the 
ting  it  lei  f.  The  denlity  of  the  rina,  indeed,  may  be 
iuppofed  to  be  very  inconfiderable  by  thofe  who  ima¬ 
gine  its  light  to  be  rather  die  effed  of  fome  ffiining 
fluid,  like  an  aurora  borealis,  than  a  reflection  from 


“ y  -  '  :  --  -  occafion  we  have  al- 

ready  eonfidered  the  ,dea  of  a  divided  ring.  A  circum- 
dance  alfo  which  feems  rather  to  favour  this  idea,  is, 
that  in  fome  obfervations  a  bright  fpot  has  been  feen 
to  project  equally  on  both  Tides,  as  the  fatellites  have 
been  obferved  to  do  when  they  puffed  the  ring.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  confider,  that  the  fpot 
has  often  been  obferved  very  near  the  end  of  the  arms 
of  Saturn  s  ring,  and  that  the  calculated  diftance  is 
consequently  a  little  too  fmall  for  fuel,  appearances,  and 
ought  to  be  19  or  20  fcconds  at  lead.  We  (hould  alfo 
attend  t°  the  fixe  of  the  fpot,  which  feems  to  be  vari- 
able  .  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  a  fatellite, 
brighter  than  the  fixth,  and  which  could  be  feen  with 
the  moon  nearly  at  full,  (hould  fo  often  efcape  our  no- 
ticc  in  its  frequent  revolutions,  unlefs  it  varied  much  in 
its  apparent  bnghtnefs.  To  this  we  muft  add  another 
argument  drawn  from  the  Rumber  of  lucid  fpots,  which 
will  not  agree  with  the  motion  of  one  fatellite  only ; 
whereas,  by  admitting  a  revolution  of  the  ring  itfelf  in 
to  32  15  4,  and  fuppofing  all  the  fpots  to  adhere  to 
the  ring,  and  to  (hare  in  the  fame  periodical  return,  pro- 

n!  n  k  7,  ft  l0-ng  enough  t0  be  fcen  mmY  times,  we 
(hall  be  able  to  give  an  eafy  folution  of  all  the  remaining 

phenomena.  See  Phil.  Tranf,  1 79o,  p.  427.  b 

lead*™™ ’  ^  Chem'ftry’  an  aPPel'ation  given  to 

Saturn,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  black  colour  in 
blazoning  the  arms  of  fovereign  princes. 

m??lTWfw0ne  princlpal  of  tllc  Pagan  deities, 

hmiter  hT  US  and  and  the  father  of 

WP  r‘  k-Hu  dc,pofel and  caftrated  his  father ;  and 
obliged  his  brother  Titan  to  ref.gn  his  crown  to  him, 

on  cond.tion  of  h.»  bringing  up  none  of  his  male  iffue 
that  the  fucceffion  might  at  length  devolve  on  him. 
tor  this  purpofe  he  devoured  all  the  fons  he  had  by 
his  wife  Rhea  or  Cybele  :  but  (he  bringing  forth  at 
one  time  Jupiter  and  Juno,  (he  prefented  the  latter  to 
her  hufband,  and  fent  the  boy  to  be  nurfed  on  mount 
Ida,  when  Saturn  being  informed  of  her  having  a  fon, 

t ftTedfd  !ni  aIl  di-,but  111  .his  ftead  his  w‘fe  gave  him 
a  (tone  Twaddled  up  like  an  infant,  which  he  inilantly 

fwa  lowed.  Titan  finding  that  Saturn  had  violated  the 
contraA  he  had  made  with  him,  put  liimfelf  at  the  head 
°.  is  children,  and  made  war  on  his  brother,  and  ha- 
vmg  made  him  and  Cybele  prifoners,  confined  them  in 
Tartarus  :  but  Jupiter  being  in  the  mean  time  grown 
up,  raffed  an  army  in  Crete,  went  to  his  father's  affift- 
ance,  defeated  1  itan,  and  reftored  Saturn  to  the  throne. 
Some  Ume  after,  Saturn  being  told  that  Jupiter  intended 
to  dethrone  him,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it :  but  the 
latter  being  informed  of  his  intention,  depofed  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  threw  him  into  Tartarus.  But  Saturn  efca- 

pmg  from  thence  fled  into  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  hv  Tarmc  T  _  ,  ~  .  J 


Safurn. 


fome  permanent  fubftance  ;  but  its  difapparition,  in  ge-  received’ by  TanTs  kW^f  K™3  k'adly 


edgewife,  are  in  no  manner  favourable  to  this  idea. _ 

When  we  add  alfo,  that  this  ring  calls  a  deep  (hadow 
upon  the  planet,  is  very  (harply  defined  both  in  its 
outer  and  inner  edge,  and  in  brightnefs  exceeds  the 
planet  itfelf,  it  feems  to  be  almoft  proved  that  its  con¬ 
fidence  cannot  be  lefs  than  the  body  of  Saturn,  and  that 
confsquently  no  degree  of  fluidity  can  be  admitted  fuf- 
ficient  to  permit  a  revolving  body  to  keep  in  motion 
*or  any  length  of  time.  A  groove  might  afford  a  paf- 


name  of  Satunia  Teilm  {  as  alfo  that  of  Lath,  from 
lotto,  to  lie  hid-  There  Saturn  ,  by  the  wifdom  and 

Si 

Saturn  is  reprefented  as  an  old  man  with  four  wings, 
armed  with  a  feythe  ;  fometimes  he  is  delineated  under 
the  figure  of  a  ferpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  This 
is  emblematic  of  the  feafons,  which  roll  perpetually  in 
the  fame  circle.  Sometimes  alfo  Saturn  is  painted 

with 
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atttmalia  with  a  fand.glafs  in  his  hand*  The  Greeks  fay,  that 
!!  the  ilory  of  his  mutilating  his  father  and  deftroying 

1  ;amU  liis  children  is  au  allegory,  which  fignifies,  that  Time 
devours  the  pad  and  prefent,  and  will  alfo  devour  the 
future.  The  Romans,  in  honour  of  him,  built  a 
temple  and  celebrated  a  feftival,  which  they  called  S/i- 
turnalia .  During  tills  feftival  no  bulinefs  or  profeffion 
was  allowed  to  be  carried  on  except  cookery  ;  all  di¬ 
ll  motions  of  lank  ctafed  ;  (laves  could  fay  what  they 
pleafed  to  their  mafteis  with  impunity  ;  they  could 
even  rally  them  with  their  faults  before  their  facts. 

SATURNALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feftival 
obferved  about  the  middle  of  December,  in  honour  of 
the  god  Saturn,  whom  Lucan  introduces  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ceremonies  obferved  on  this  oceafion,  thus. 

“  During  my  whole  reign,  which  lafts  but  for  one  week, 
no  public  bulinefs  is  done  ;  there  is  nothing  but  drink¬ 
ing,  Tinging,  playing,  creating  imaginary  kings,  placing 
Servants  with  their  mailers  at  table,  See.  There  lhali 
be  no  difputes,  reproaches,  See.  but  the  rich  and  poor, 
mafters  ajid  (laves,  (hall  be  equal,”  Sec. 

'  O11  this  feftival  the  Romans  facriliced  bare-headed, 

contrary  to  their  cuftom  at  other  facrifices. 

SATURNINE,  an  appellation  given  to  perfons  of 
a  melancholy  difpolition,  as  being  fuppofed  under  the 
influence  of  the  planet  Saturn. 

SATU UNITE,  a  name  given  by  Mr  Kirwan  to  a 
new  metallic  fubftance,  fuppofed  to  be  difeovered  by  M. 
Monnet.  It  was  met  with  in  forrie  Mad  founderies  at  a 
place  named  Pouha  oven  in  Brittany  ;  being  feparated 
from  the  lead  ore  during  its  torrefa&iou.  It  refembles 
lead  in  colour,  weight,  folubility  in  acids  and  other  pro¬ 
perties,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  morefulible,  brittle, 
eafily  fcorifted  and  volatilized,  and  likewife  not  being 
mifcible  with  lead  in  fuiion.  Meflienrs  Haftenfratz  and 
Girond  contended,  that  this  faturnite  was  nothing  but 
3  compound  of  different  fubftances,  and  accordingly 
gave  an  analysis  of  it  as  confiding  of  lead,  copper,  iron, 
diver,  and  fulphur;  the  proportions  of  which  muft  natu¬ 
rally  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore  put  into 
trie  furnace.  M.  Monnet,  however,  infilled  that  the 
fubftance  analyfed  by  them  was  not  that  which  he  had 
difeovered  ;  but  when  he  again  vifited  the  mines  above- 
mentioned,  he  could  meet  with  none  of  the  fubftance 
there  which  he  found  before. 

SATYAVRATA,  or  Menu,  in  Indian  mytho¬ 
logy,  is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  have  reigned  over 
the  whole  world  in  the  earlieft  age  of  their  chronology, 
and  to  have  redded  in  the  country  of  Dravira  on  the 
coaft  of  the  eaftern  Indian  peninfula.  His  patronymic 
name  was  Vafamfwata,  or  child  of  the  fun.  In  the  R  ha¬ 
gai' at  we  are  informed,  that  die  Lord  of  the  Univerfe, 
intending  to  pieferve  him  from  the  fea  of  deftrudlion, 
caufed  by  the  depravity  of  the  age,  thus  told  him  how 
he  was  to  a£t.  “  In  feven  days  from  the  prefent  time, 

O  thou  tamer  of  enemies,  the  three  worlds  will  be  plun¬ 
ged  in  an  ocean  of  death  ;  but,  in  the  midil  of  the  de- 
ftroying  waves,  a  large  vefTel,  fent  by  me  for  thy  ufe, 
fhall  lland  before  thee.  Then  (halt  thou  take  all  medi¬ 
cinal  herbs,  all  the  variety  of  feeds  ;  and,  accompanied 
by  feven  faints,  encircled  by  pairs  of  all  brute  animals, 
thou  (halt  enter  the  fpaeious  ark  and  continue  in  it,  fe¬ 
ci  are  from  the  ftood  on  one  immenfe  ocean  without  light, 
except  the  radiance  of  thy  holy  companions.  When 
the  1 K ip  ihali  be  agitated  by  an  impetuous  wind,  thou 
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(hah  fallen  it  with  a  large  fea-ferpent  On  my  horn  ;  for 
1  will  be  near  thee  :  drawing  the  veffel,  with  thee  and 
thy  attendants,  I  will  remain  on  the  ocean,  O  chief  o£ 
men,  until  a  night  of  Brahma  fliall  be  completely  ended. 
Thou  {halt  then  know  my  true  greatnefs,  rightly  na¬ 
med  the  fupreme  Godhead;  by  my  favour,  all  thy  ques¬ 
tion?  (Irall  be  anlwered,  and  thy  mind  abundantly  in- 
ftnufted.”  All  this  is  faid  to  have  been  aceomplilhed  % 
and  the  (lory  is  evidently  that  of  Noah  difgmfed  by  A- 
liatic  fiction  and  allegory.  It  proves,  as  Sir  William 
Jones  has  rightly  obferved,  an  ancient  Indian  tradition  of 
the  utiiverfal  deluge  deferibed  by  Moles  ;  and  enables  us 
to  trace  the  connection  between  the  eaftern  and  weltem 
traditions  relating  to  that  event.  The  fame  learned  author 
has  (howni  it  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree  probable,  that 
the  Satyavrata  of  India  is  the  Cronus  of  Greece  and  the 
Saturn  of  Italy.  See  Saturn  ;  aud  Pfiatic  Refear ches, 
Vol.  I.  p.  230,  Sec. 

SATYR,  or  Satire,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  dif- 
courfe  or  poem,  expofing  the  vices  and  follies  of  man¬ 
kind.  See  Poetry,  Part  II.  Se£l.  x. 

The  chief  fatirifts  among  the  ancients  arc,  Horace, 
Juvenal,  and  Pcrfius :  tliofe  among  the  moderns,  are, 
Regnier  and  Boileau,  in  French  ;  Butler,  Dryden,  Ro- 
chefter,  Buckingham,  Swift,  Pope,  Young,  fee.,  among 
the  Englifti ;  and  Cervantes  among  the  Spaniards. 
SATYRIASES.  See  Medicine,  n^  372. 

SATYR  IUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  diandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  q2d  order, 
Verticillat*.  The  ue&aiium  is  fcrotifenn,  or  inflated 
double  behind  the  flower. 

SATYRS  (in  ancient  mythology),  a  fpecies  of  de- 
mi  gods  who  dwelt  ift  the  woods.  1  hey  are  reprelented 
as  monfters,  half-men,  and  half-goats  ;  having  horns  on 
their  heads,  a  hairy  body,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a 
goat.  They  are  generally  in  the  train  that  follows 
Bacchus.  As  the  poets  fuppofed  that  they  were  re¬ 
markable  for  piercing  eyes,  and  keen  raillery,  they  have 
placed  them  in  the  fame  pictures  with  the  Graces, 
Loves,  and  even  with  Venus  herfelf. 

SAVAGE  (Richard),  one  of  the  mod  remarkable 
charadlers  that  is  to  be  met  with  perhaps  in  all  the  re¬ 
cords  of  biography,  was  the  fon  of  Anne  countefs  of 
Macclesfied  by  the  earl  of  Rivers,  according  to  her 
own  confcffion  ;  and  was  horn  in  1698.  This  con- 
feflion  of  adultery  was  made  in  order  to  procure  a  fe- 
paration  from  htr  hufband  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  ;  yet, 
having  obtained  this  defired  end,  no  fooncr  w  as  her  fpu- 
rious  offspring  brought  into  the  world,  than,  without 
the  dread  of  fhame  or  poverty  to  c%:ufe  her,  (he  diico- 
vered  the  resolution  of  difowning  him  ;  and,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  treated  him  with  the  moll  unnatunl  cruelty. 
She  delivered  him  over  to  a  poor  woman  to  educate  as 
her  own;  prevented  the  earl  of  Rivers  from  leaving  him 
a  legacy  of  L. 6000,  by  declaring  him  dead;  and  in  effect 
deprived  him  of  another  legacy  which  his  godmother 
Mrs  Lloyd  had  left  him,  by  concealing  from  him  his 
birth,  and  thereby  rendering  it  impofftble  for  him  to 
profecute  his  claim.  She  endeavoured  to  fend  him  fe- 
ctetly  to  the  plantations;  but  this  plan  being  either  laid 
aiide  or  fruftrated,  /he  placed  him  apprentice  with  a 
(hoemaker.  In  this  fituation,  however,  lie  did  not 
long  continue :  for  his  nurfe  dying,  he  went  to  take 
care  of  the  effects  of  his  fuppofed  mother  ;  and  found  in 
.1  P  her 
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Savage,  her  boxes  fome  letters  which  difeovered  to  young  Sa- 
vage  his  birth,  and  the  caufe  of  its  concealment. 

From  the  moment  of  this  dileovery  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  become  diffatisfied  with  his  lituation  as  a  (hoe- 
maker.  He  now  conceived  that  he  had  a  right  to  fhare 
in  the  affluence  of  his  real  mother  ;  and  therefore  he  di- 
redtly,  and  perhaps  indifcreetly,  applied  to  her,  and 
made  ufe  of  every  art  to  awaken  her  tendernefs  and  at¬ 
tract  her  regard.  But  in  vain  did  he  folicit  this  unna¬ 
tural  parent ;  (lie  avoided  him  with  the  utrnoll  precau¬ 
tion,  and  took  meafures  to  prevent  his  ever  entering 
her  houfe  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

Savage  was  at  this  time  fo  touched  with  the  difeo- 
very  of  his  birth,  that  he  frequently  made  it  his  practice 
to  walk  before  his  mother’s  door  in  hopes  of  feeing  her 
by  accident ;  and  often  did  he  warmly  lolicit  her  to  ad¬ 
mit  him  to  fee  her ;  but  all  to  no  purpofe  :  he  could 
neither  foften  her  heart  nor  open  her  hand. 

Mean  time,  while  he  was  afiiduoufly  endeavouring  to 
roufe  the  affections  of  a  mother  in  whom  all  natural  af¬ 
fection  was  extineft,  he  was  deititute  of  the  means  of 
fupport,  and  reduced  to  the  miferies  of  want.  We  are 
not  told  by  what  'means  he  got  rid  of  his  obligation  to 
the  (hoemaker,  or  whether  he  ever  was  actually  bound 
to  him  ;  but  we  now  iind  him  very  differently  employed 
in  order  to  procure  a  fubfiltence.  In  fhort,  the  youth 
had  parts,  and  a  llrong  inclination  towards  literary  pur- 
fuits,  efpeciallv  poetry.  He  wrote  a  poem  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  two  plays,  Woman's  a  Riddle  and  Love  in  a  Veil: 
but  the  author  was  allowed  no  part  of  the  profits  from 
the  firft  ;  and  from  the  fecond  he  received  no  other  ad¬ 
vantage  than  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steel 
and  Mr  Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  careffed,  and  re¬ 
lieved.  However,  the  kmdnefs  of  his  friends  not  afford¬ 
ing  him  a  con  Han't  fupply,  he  wrote  the  tragedy  or  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  ;  which  not  only  procured  him  the 
efteem  o*  many  perfons  of  wit,  but  brought  him  in  20cl. 
The  celebrated  Aaron  Hill,  Efq;  was  of  great  fervice 
to  him  in  correcting  and  fitting  this  piece  for  the  dage 
and  the  prefs  ‘y  and  extended  his  patronage  (till  farther. 
But  Savage  was,  like  many  other  wits,  a  bad  manager, 
a\d  was  ever  in  difir  fs.  *  As  fail  as  his  friends  railed 
him  out  of  one  difficulty,  he  iunk  into  another ;  and, 
when  he  found  hiinfelf  greatly  involved,  he  would  ram¬ 
ble  about  like  a  vagabond,  with  learce  a  fhirt  tfn  his 
hack.  He  was  in  one  of  thefe  lituations  all  the  time 
wherein  he  wrote  lus  tragedy  above-mentioned  ;  with¬ 
out  a  lodging,  and  often  without  a  dinner :  fo  that  he 
nfed  to  fcribble  on  feraps  of  paper  picked  up  by  acci¬ 
dent,  or  begged  in  the  (hops,  which  he  occasionally 
Hepped  into,  as  thoughts  occurred  to  him,  craving  tlie 
favour  of  pen  and  ink,  as  it  were  jull  to  take  a  memo¬ 
randum. 

Mr  Hill  alfo  earneftly  promoted  a  fubfcnpti6n  to  a 
volume  of  Mifcdlaniesy  by  Savage;  and  like  wile  fuvn  idl¬ 
ed  part  of  the  poems  of  which  the  volume  was  compo- 
fed.  To  this  mifcellany  Savage  wrote  a  preface,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  mother’s  cruelty,  in  a 
very  uncommon  drain  of  humour. 

The  profits  of  his  Tragedy  and  his  Mtfcellanves  to¬ 
gether,,  had  now,,  for  a  time,  fomewhat  raifed  poor 
Savage  both,  in  circumftances-  and  credit ;  fo  that  the 
world  juft  began  to  behold  him  with  a  more  favourable 
eye  than  formerly,  when  both  his-  fame  and  life  were  tn- 
dangeicd  by  a  moll  unhappy  event.  A  drunken  frolic 


in  which  he  one  night  engaged,  ended  in  a  fray,  and  Savage, 
Savage  unfortunately  killed  a  man,  for  which  he  was  ’T-* 
condemned  to  be  hanged ;  his  friends  earneftly  folicited 
the  mercy  of  the  crown,  while  his  mother  as  earneftly 
exerted  herfelf  to  prevent  his  receiving  it.  The  conn- 
tefs  of  Hertford  at  length  laid  his  whole  cafe  before 
queen  Caroline,  and  Savage  obtaineda  pardon. 

Savage  had  now  loft  that  tendernefs  for  his  mother, 
which  the  whole  feries  of  her  crueky  had  not  been  able 
wholly  to  reprefs  ;  and  confidering  her  as  an  implaca¬ 
ble  enemy,  whom  nothing  hut  his  blood  could  fatisfy, 
threatened  to  harafs  her  with  lampoons,  and  to  publifh 
a  copious  narrative  of  her  conduct,  nnlefs  (he  confented 
to  allow  him  a  penfion.  This  expedient  proved  fuccefs- 
ful ;  and  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  upon  his  promife  of  laying 
afide  his  defigu  of  expofing  his  mother’s  cruelty,  took 
him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  an  equal,  and  enga¬ 
ged  to  allow  him  a  penfion  of  200 1.  a-year.  This  was 
the  golden  part  of  Savage’s  life.  He  was  courted  by 
all  who  endeavoured  to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and 
careffed  by  all  who  valued  themfelves  upon  a  refined 
tafte.  I11  this  gay  period  of  his  life  he  publifhed  the 
Temple  of  Health  and  Mirth ,  on  the  recovery  of  lady 
Tyrconnel  from  a  lauguifhing  illnefs;  and  'Tbs  Wanderer , 
a  moral  poem,  which  he  dedicated  to  lord  Tyrconnel,  in 
drains  of  the  higheft  panegyric  :  but  thefe  praifes  he  in 
a  fhort  time  found  himfclf  inclined  to  retradl,  being 
di (carded  by  the  man  on  whom  they  were  bellowed. 

Of  this  quarrel  lord  Tyrconnel  and  Mr  Savage  afligned 
very  different  reafons.  Our  author’s  known  .character 
pleads  too  ftrongly  again  ft  him  ;  for  his  conduce  was- 
ever  Inch  as  made  all  his  friends,  fooner  or  later,  grow 
weary  of  him,  and  even  forced  moll  of  them  to  become 
his  enemies. 

Being  thus  once  more  turned  adrift  upon. the  world. 

Savage,  whofe  pallions  were  very  llrong,  and  whofe 
gratitude  was  very  fmall,  became  extremely  diligent  in 
expofing  the  faults  of  lord  Tyrconnel.  He,  moreover, 
now  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  take  revenge  upon 
his  mother. — Accordingly  he  wrote  "The  Bajlard ,  a 
poem,  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  its  beginning 
(where  he  finely  enumerates  the  imaginary  advantages 
of  bale  birth),  and  for  the  pathetic  conclulion,  wherein 
he  recounts  the  real  calamities  which  he  differed  by  the 
crime  of  his  parents. — The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed 
with  a  tranfeript  of  fonie  of  the  lines  in.  the  opening  of 
the  poem,  as  a  fpecimen.  of  this  writer’s  fpirit  and  man¬ 
ner  of  verification.. 

Bleft  be  the  baftard’s  birth  I  thro’  wondrous  ways, 

He  Urines  eccentric  like  a  comet’s  blaze. 

No  fickly  fruit  of  faint  compliance  he  ; 

He  !  damp’d  in  nature’s  mint  with  eeftafy  ! 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boaft,  a  gen’rous  race  ; 

No  tenth  tvanimitter  of  a  fooliOV  face. 

He,  kindling  from  within,  requires  no  flame, 

He  glories  in  a  baftard’s  glowing  name.. 

—  Nature’s  unbounded  ion,  he  Hands  alone. 

His  heart  unbias’d,  and  his  mind  his  own. 

— O  mother  !  yet  no  mother  ! — ’tis  to  you 

My  thanks  for  fuch  dillinguilh’d  claims  are  due* 

This  poem  had  an  extraordinary  fate  ;  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance  happening  at  the  time  when  his  mother  wa  s 
at  Bath,  many  perfons  there  took  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  repeating  palfages  from  the  Ballard  in  her  hear¬ 
ing. 
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ing.  This  was  perhaps  the  firfl  time  that  ever  (he  dif- 
covered  a  fenfe  of  (hame,  and  on  this  occafion  the  power 
of  wit  was  very  confpicuous:  the  wretch  who  had,  with¬ 
out  fcruple,  proclaimed  herfelf  an  adulterefs,  and  who 
had  fird  endeavoured  to  (larve  her  fon,  then  to  tianfport 
him,  and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to  bear 
the  reprefentation  of  her  own  conduct ;  but  fled  from 
reproach,  though  fhe  felt  no  pain  from  guilt ;  and  left 
Bath  with  the  utmoft  hade,  to  (helter  herfelf  among  the 
crowds  of  London  (  a  ) . 

Some  time  after  this,  Savage  formed  the  refolution 
of  applying  to  the  queen  ;  who  having  once  given  him 
life,  he  hoped  (lie  might  farther  extend  her  goodnefs  to 
him  by  enabling  him  to  fupport  it. — With  this  view, 
he  publifhed  a  poem  on  her  birth-day,  which  he  entitled 
The  Volunteer-Laureat ;  for  which  fhc  was  pleafed  to 
fend  him  50  1.  with  an  intimation  that  he  might  annu¬ 
ally  expe&  the  fame  bounty.  But  this  annual  -allow¬ 
ance  was  nothing  to  a  man  of  his  ftrange  and  Angular 
extravagance.  His  ufnal  cuftom  was,  as  foon  as  he 
had  received  his  pen  (ion,  to  difappear  with  it,  and  fc- 
crete  himfelf  from  his  moft  intimate  friends,  till  every 
(hilling  of  the  50  1.  was  fpent ;  which  done,  he  again 
appeared,  pennylefs  as  before  :  But  he  would  never  in¬ 
form  any  perfon  where  he  had  been,  nor  in  what  manner 
his  money  had  been  diflipated. — From  the  reports,  how¬ 
ever,  of  fome  who  found  means  to  penetrate  his  haunts, 
it  would  feem  that  he  expended  both  his  time  and  his 
cafh  in  the  moll  fordid  and  defpicable  fenfuality  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  which  he  would  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  moll  unfoeial  manner,  fitting  whole  days 
and  nights  by  himfelf,  in  obfeure  houfes  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  over  his  bottle  and  trencher,  immerfed  in  filth  and 
(loth,  with  fcarce  decent  apparel ;  generally  wrapped  up 
in  a  horfeman’s  great  coat;  and,  on  the  whole,  with  his 
very  homely  countenance,  and  altogether,  exhibiting  an 


objedl  the  moll  difgulling  to  the  fight,  if  not  to  fome 
other  ol  the  fenfes. 

His  wit  and  parts,  however,  Hill  raifed  him  new 
fiiends  as  fail  as  his  milbehaviour  loll  him  his  old  ones. 
Yet  fuch  was  his  condudl,  that  occalional  relief  only  fur- 
mfhed  the  means  of  occafional  excefs  ;  arid  he  defeated 
all  attempts  made  by  his  friends  to  fix  him  in  a  decent 
way.  He  was  even  reduced  fo  low  as  to  be  deilitute 
of  a  lodging  ;  infomucli  that  he  often  palled  his  nights 
in  thofe  mean  houfes  that  are  fet  open  for  cafual  wan¬ 
derers  ;  fometimes  in  cellars  amidll  the  riot  and  filth  of 
the  mod  profligate  of  the  rabble;  and  not  feldom  would 
he  walk  the  llreets  till  he  was  weary,  and  then  lie  down 
in  fummer  on  a  bulk,  or  in  winter  with  his  alfociates 
among  the  allies  of  a  glafs-lioufc. 

Yet,  amidll  all  his  penury  and  wretchednefs,  had  this 
man  fo  much  pride,  and  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  own 
merit,  that  he  ever  kept  up  his  fpirits,  and  was  always 
ready  to  reprefs,  with  fcorn  and  contempt,  the  lead  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  flight  or  indignity  towards  himfelf,  in 
the  behaviour  of  his  acquaintance  ;  among  whom  he 
looked  upon  none  as  his  fuperior.  Fie  would  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  an  equal,  even  by  perfons  of  the  liighell  rank. 
We  have  an  indance  of  this  prepoderous  and  inconiid- 
ent  pride,  in  his  refilling  to  wait  upon  a  gentleman  who 
was  defirous  of  relieving  him  when  at  the  lowed  ebb 
of  didrefs,  only  becaufe  the  melfage  fignified  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  defire  to  fee  him  at  nine  in  the  morning.  Sa¬ 
vage  could  not  bear  that  any  one  fliould  prefume  to 
preferibe  the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and  therefore  he 
absolutely  rejedled  the  proffered  kindnefs.  This  life, 
unhappy  as  it  may  be  already  imagined,  was  yet  ren¬ 
dered  more  unhappy,  by  the  dentil  of  the  queen,  in 
1738;  which  droke  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  from 
the  court.  His  penfion  was  difeontinued,  and  the  in- 
folent  manner  in  which  he  demanded  of  Sir  Robert 
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(a)  Mr  Bofwell,  in  his  life  of  Dr  Johnfon,  has  called  in  quedion  the  dory  of  Savage’s  birth,  and  grounded  his 
fufpicion  on  two  inidakes,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  falfehoods,  which  he  thinks  he  has  difeovered  in  his  friend’s  me¬ 
moirs  of  that  extraordinary  man.  Johnfon  has  faid,  that  the  earl  of  Rivers  was  Savage’s  godfather,  and 
gave  him  his  own  name ;  which,  by  his  direction,  was  inferted  in  the  regifter  of  the  parifli  of  St  Andrew’s, 
Holborn.  Part  of  this,  it  feems,  is  not  true ;  for  Mr  Bofwell  carefully  infpedled  that  regiller,  but  no  fuch 
entry  is  to  be  found.  But  does  this  omiflion  amount  to  a  proof,  that  the  perfon  who  called  himfelf  Richard 
Savage  was  an  impodor,  and  not  the  fon  of  the  carl  of  Rivers  and  the  couiitefs  of  Macclesfield  ?  Mr  Bofwell 
thinks  it  does;  and,  in  behalf  of  his  opinion,  appeals  to  the  maxim  falfum  in  uno ,  falfum  in  omnibus .  1  lie  fo- 

lidity  of  this  maxim  may  be  allowed  by  others ;  but  it  was  not  without  furpriie  that,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  we 
found  it  adopted  by  the  "biographer  of  Johnfon.  To  all  who  have  compared  his  view  ot  a  celebrated  caufe, 
with  Stuart’s  letters  on  the  fame  fubjedl  addreffed  to  Lord  Mansfield,  it  mud  be  apparent,  that,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  he  would  not  have  deemed  a  thoufand  fuch  midakes  fufficient  to  invalidate  a  narrative  otherwife 
fo  well  authenticated  as  that  which  relates  the  birth  of  Savage,  The  truth  is,  that  the  omiflion  of  the  name 
in  the  regider  of  St  Andrew’s  may  be  eaftly  accounted  for,  without  bringing  againR  the  wretched  Savage 
an  accufation  of  impodure,  which  neither  his  mother  nor  her  friends  dared  to  urge  when  provoked  to  it  by 
every  poflible  motive  that  can  influence  human  conducl.  The  earl  of  Rivers  would  undoubtedly  give  the  di- 
re£lion  about  regidering  the  child’s  name  to  the  fame  perfon  whom  he  entruded  with  the  care  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  ;  but  that  perfon,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  couiitefs  of  Macclesfield,  who,  as  Ihe  had  refolved  from 
his  birth  to  difown  her  fon,  would  take  care  that  the  dire&ion  fhould  not  be  obeyed. 

That  which,  in  Johnfon’s  life  of  Savage,  Mr  Bofwell  calls  a  fecond  'falsehood,  feems  not  to. amount  even  to 
a  miftakc.  It  is  there  dated,  that  44  Lady  Macclesfield  having  lived  for  fome  time  upon  very  uneafy  terms 
with  her  hulband,  thought  a  public  confeflion  of  adultery  the  mod  obvious  and  expeditious  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  her  liberty.”  This  Mr  Bofwell  thinks  cannot  be  true ;  becaufe,  having  perufed  the  journals  of  both 
houfes  of  parliament  at  the  period  of  her  divorce,  he  there  found  it  authentically  afeertained,  that  fo  far 
from  voluntarily  fubmitting  to  the  ignominious  charge  of  adultery,  die  made  a  Arenuous  defence  by  her 
counfel.  But  what  is  this  to  the  purpofe  ?  Johnfon  has  nowhere  faid,  that  die  confeffed  her  adultery  at 
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Savage.  Walpole  to  have  it  reftored,  for  ever  cut  off  this  confi- 
v  ~  derable  fup ply  ;  which  poffibly  had  been  only  delay¬ 
ed,  and  might  have  been  recovered  by  proper  applica¬ 
tion. 

His  difl refs  now  became  fo  great,  and  fo  notorious, 
that  a  fcheme  was  at  length  concerted  for  procuring 
him  a  permanent  relief.  It  was  propofed  that  he 
fhould  retire  into  Wales,  with  an  allowance  of  eol. 
per  annum ,  on  which  he  was  to  live  privately,  in  a 
cheap  place,  for  ever  quitting  his  town- haunts,  and  re¬ 
signing  all  farther  preteniions  to  fame.  This  offer  he 
feemed  gladly  to  accept ;  but  his  intentions  were  only 
to  deceive  his  friends,  by  retiring  for  a  while,  to  write 
another  tragedy,  and  then  to  return  with  it  to  Loudon 
in  order  to  bring  it  upon  the  ffage. 

In  1739,  he  fet  out  for  Swan  fey,  in  the  Briftol  ftage- 
coach,  and  was  furnifhed  with  15  guineas  to  hear  the 
expence  of  his  journey.  But,  on  the  14th  day  after 
his  departure,  his  friends  and  benefa&ors,  the  principal 
of  whom  was  no  other  than  the  great  Mr  Pope,  who 
expected  to  hear  of  his  arrival  in  Wales,  were  furprifed 
with  a  letterfrom  Savage,  in  forming  them  that  he  was  yet 
upon  the  road,  and  could  not  proceed  for  want  of  mo¬ 
ney.  There  was  110  other  remedy  than  a  remittance ; 
which  was  lent  him,  and  by  the  help  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  Briftol,  from  whence  lie  was  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Swan  fey  by  water.  At  Briftol,  however,  lie 
found  an  embargo  laid  upon  the  {hipping  ;  fo  that  lie 
could  not  immediately  obtain  a  paffage.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  being  obliged  to  ft  ay.  for  fome  time,  he,  with  his 
ufual  facility,  fo  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  principal 
inhabitants,  that  he  was  frequently  invited  to  their  hou- 
fes,  diftinguifhed  at  their  public  entertainments,  and 
treated  with  a  regard  that  highly  gratified  his  vanity, 
and  therefore  eafily  engaged  his  aft e (ft ions.  At  length, 
with  great  relucftance,  he  proceeded  to  Swanfey;  where 
he  lived  about  a  year,  very  much  diffutisfied  with  the 


diminution  of  his  falary  ;  for  he  had,  in  his  letters,  Siv^, 
treated  his  contributors  fo  infolently,  that  moft  of  them 
withdrew  their  fubferiptions.  Here  he  finilhed  his  tra¬ 
gedy,  and  refolved  to  return  with  it  to  London  :  which 
was  ftrenuoufty  oppofed  by  his  great  and  conftant 
friend  Mr  Pope  ;  who  propofed  that  Savage  fhould 
put  this  play  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Thomfon  and  Mr 
Mallet,  in  order  that  they  might  fit  it  for  the  ft  age, 
that  his  friends  fhould  receive  the  profits  it  might  bring 
in,  and  that  the  author  fnould  receive  the  produce  by 
way  of  annuity^.  This  kind  and  prudent  fcheme  was 
rejedled  by  Savage  with  the  ntmofl  contempt.  — He 
declared  lie  would  not  fubmit  his  works  to  any  one’s 
corre<ftion  ;  and  that  he  would  no  longer  be  kept  in 
leading-ftrings.  Accordingly"  he  foon  returned  to  Bri¬ 
ftol,  in  his  way  to  London  ;  but  at  Briftol,  meeting 
with  a  repetition  of  the  fame  kind  treatment  he  had 
before  found  there,  he  was  tempted  to  make  a  fecond 
flay  in  that  opulent  city  for  fome  time*.  Here  lie  was 
again  not  only  careffed  and  treated,  but  the  fum  of  3 ol. 
was  raifed  for  him,  with  which  it  had  been  happy  if  he 
had  immediately  departed  for  London  :  But  he  never 
confidered  that  a  frequent  repetition  of  fuch  kindnefa 
was  not  to  be  expe<fted,  and  that  it  was  poflible  to  tire 
out  the  generolity  of  his  Briftol  fiiends,  as  he  had  be¬ 
fore  tired  his  friends  everywhere  elfe.  In  fhort,  lie 
remained  here  till  his  company  was  no  longer  welcome. 

His  vifits  in  every  family  were  too  often  repeated  ;  his 
wit  had  loft  its  novelty,  and  his  irregular  behaviour 
grew  troublefome.  Neceffity  came  upon  him  before  he 
was  aware  ;  his  money  was  fpent,  his  clothes  were  worn 
out,  his  appearance  was  ftiaSby',  and  his  prefence  was 
difgultful  at  every  table.  He  now  began  to  find  every" 
man  from  home  at  whofe  houfe  he  called  ;  and  he 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  dinner.  Thus  reduced, 
it  would  have  been  prudent  in  him  to  have  withdrawn 
from  the  place  ;  but  prudence  and  Savage  were  never 
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the  bar  of  either  houfe  of  parliament,  but  only  that  her  confeftlon  was  public  ;  and  as  he  has  taught  us  in 
his.  Dictionary,  that  whatever  is  notorious  or  generally  known  is  public ;  public,  in  his  fenfe  of  the  word,  that 
conftffion  certainly  was,  if  made  to  different  individuals,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  Showed  that  (he  was  not  anxious 
to  conceal  it  from  her  hufband,  or  to  prevent  its  notoriety.  She  might,  however,  have  very  cogent  reafons 
for  denying  her  guilt  before  parliament,  and  for  making  a  ftrtnuous  defence  by  her  counfel ;  as  indeed,  had  ftie 
acted  otherwife,  it  is  very"  little  probable  that  her  great  fortune  would  have  been  reftored  to  her,  or  that  (he 
could  have  obtained  a  fecond  hufband. 

But  Mr  Bofwell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  perfon  who  affumed  the  name  of  Richard  Savage  was  the  fon  of  the. 
fhoemaker  under  whofe  care  Lady  Macclesfield’s  child  was  placed ;  becaufe  “  his  not  being  able  to  obtain  pay. 
merit  of  Mrs  Lloyd’s  legacy  mufl  be  imputed  to  his  confcioufnefs  that  he  was  not  the  real  perfon  to  whom 
that  legacy  was  left.”  He  muil  have  a  willing  mind  who  can  admit  this  argument  as  a  proof  of  impofture. 
Mrs  Lloyd  died  when  Savage  was  in  his  10th  year,  when  he  certainly  did  not  know  or  fiifpeCl  that  he  was  the 
perfon  for  whom  the  legacy  was  intended,  when  lie  had  none  to  profecute  his  claim,  to  fhelter  him  from  op- 
preffion,  or  to  call  in  law  to  the  afliftance  of  juftiee.  In  fuch  circumftances  lie  could  not  have  obtained  payment 
of  the  money,  unlefs  the  executors  of  the  will  had  been  infpired  from  heaven  with  the  knowledge  of  the  perfon 
to  whom  it  was  due. 

To  thefe  and  a  thoufand  fuch  idle  cavils  it  is  a  fufficient  anfwer,  that  Savage  was  acknowledged  and  patronr- 
yed  as  Lady  Macclesfield’s  fon  by  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  that  lady’s  nephew  ;  by  Sir  Richard  Steel  the  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  colonel  Brett,  who  was  that  lady’s  fecond  hufband ;  by  the  Queen,  who,  upon  the  authority’  of 
that  lady"  and  her  creatures,  once  thought  Savage  capable  of  entering  his  mother* s  houfe  in  the  night  with  an 
intent  to  murder  her  ;  and  in  effe<ft  by  the  lady  herfelf \  who  at  one  time  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  him  50  h 
and  who  fled  before  the  Satire  of  the  Bajlard ,  without  offering,  either  by'  herfelf  or  her  friends,  to  deny"  that  the 
*  author  of  that  poem  was  the  perfon  whom  he  called  himfelf,  or  to  infinuate  fo  much  as  that  he  might  poffibly 
be  the  fon  of  a  fhoemaker.  To  Mr  Bofwell  all  this  items Jl  range  ;  to  others,  who  look  not  with  fo  keen  an  eye 
for  fiTppofititious  births,  we  think  it  moft  appear  convincing. 
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!  Sava^re.  acquainted.  He  (laid,  in  the  midit  of  poverty,  hunger, 

-  and  contempt,  till  the  millrefs  of  a  cofFee-houfe,  to 

whom  he  owed  about  eight  pounds,  arretted  him  for 
the  debt.  He  remained  for  fome  time,  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence,  in  the  houfe  of  the  fherifPs  officer,  in  hopes  of 
procuring  bail;  which  expence  he  was  enabled  to  defray, 
by  a  prefent  of  five  guineas  from  Mr  Nafhat  Bath.  No 
bail,  however,  was  to  be  found  ;  fo  that  poor  Savage 
was  at  laft  lodged  in  Newgate,  a  prifon  fo  named  in 
13  rift  ol. 

But  it  was  the  fortune  of  this  extraordinary  mortal 
always  to  find  more  friends  than  he  defcrved.  The 
keeper  of  the  prifon  took  companion  on  him,  and 
greatly  foftened  the  rigours  of  his  confinement  by  every 
kind  of  indulgence  ;  he  fupported  him  at  his  own  table, 

I  gave  him  a  commodious  room  to  himfelf,  allowed  him 

to  ftand  at  the  door  of  the  gaol,  and  even  frequently 
took  him  into  the  fields  for  the  benefit  ol  the  air  and 
exereife :  fo  that,  in  reality,  Savage  endured  fewer 
hardfhips  in  this  place  than  he  had  ufually  fullered  du¬ 
ring  the  greateft  part  of  his  life. 

While  he  remained  in  this  not  intolerable  prifon,  his 
ingratitude  again  broke  out,  in  a  bitter  fatire  on  the 
city  of  Briftol  ;  to  which  he  certainly  owed  great  obli¬ 
gations,  notwithftanding  the  circumftances  of  his  arreft  ; 
which  was  but  the  ail  of  an  individual,  and  that  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  circumftances  of  injuftice  or  cruelty.  This 
fatire  he  entitled  London  and  Brijiol  delineated ;  and  in 
it  he  abufed  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  with  fuch  a 
fpirit  ef  refentment,  that  the  reader  would  imagine  he 
J  »  had  never  received  any  other  than  the  molt  injurious 
treatment  in  that  city. 

When  Savage  had  remained  about  fix  months  in  this 
hofpitabfe  prifon,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Pope, 
(who” Hill  continued  to  allow  him  20  1.  a-vear)  contain¬ 
ing  a  charge  of  vfery  atrocious  ingratitude.  What  were 
the  particulars  of  this  charge  we  are  not  informed  ; 
hut,  from  the  notorious  character  of  the  man,  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  that  Savage  was  but  too  juftly  accufech 
He,  however,  folemnly  protefted  his  innocence  ;  but  he 
was  very  unufually  affeited  on  this  occaiiou.  In  a  ft  w 
days  after,  lie  was  feized  with  a  diforder,  which  at  firft 
was  not  fufpeited  to  be  dangerous  :  but  growing  daily 
more  languid  and  dejected,  at  laft  a  fever  feized  him  ; 
and  he  expired  on  the  ift  of  Anguft  I  743,  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  Richard  Savage,  Efq; 
leaving  behind  him  a  character  ftrangely  chequered 
with  vices  and  good  qualities*  Of  the  former  we  have 
feen  a  variety  of  inftances  in  this  abftrail  of  his  life  ; 
of  the  latter,  his  peculiar  fituation  in  the  world  gave 
him  but  few  opportunities  of  making  any  confiderable 
difplay.  He  was,  however,  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  parts  ;  and  had  he  received  the  full  benefits  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  had  his  natural  talents  been  cul¬ 
tivated  to  the  beft  advantage,  he  might  have  made  a 
vefpeilable  figure  in  life.  He  was  happy  in  a  quick  thr- 
cernment,  a  retentive  memory,  and  a  lively  flow  of  wit, 
which  made  his  company  much  coveted;  nor  was  his 
judgment  both  of  writings  and  of  men  inferior  to  his 
wit :  but  he  was  too  much  a  Have  to  his  pafiions,  and 
Iiis  pafiions  were  too  eahly  excited.  Pie  was  warm  in 
his  friendihips,  but  implacable  in  his  enmity  ;  and  his 
greateft  fault,  which  is  indeed  the  greateft  of  all  faults, 
was.  ingratitude.  He  fee  me  d  to  think  every  thing  due 


to  his  merit,  and  that  he  was  little  obliged  to  any  one 
for  thofe  favours  which  he  thought  it  their  duty  to  con-  v 
ter  on  him  :  it  is  therefore  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  he  never  rightly  eftimated  the  kindnefs  of  his  many 
friends  and  benefailors,  or  preserved  a  grateful,  and  due 
fenfe  of  their  generofity  towards  him. 

The  works  of  this  orgiual  writer,  after  having  long 
lain  difperled  in  magazines  and  fugitive  publications, 
have  been  lately  collected  and  publifhed  in  an  elegant 
edition,  in  2  vols  8vo  ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Memoirs  of  Savage,  written  by  Dr  Samuel 
Johnfon. 

Savage  is  a  word  fo  well  underftood  as  fcarcely  to 
1  eq  11  ire  explanation.  When  applied  to  inferior  animals, 
it  denotes  that  they  are  wild,  untamed,  and  cruel ; 
when  applied  to  man,  it  is  of  much  the  fame  import 
with  barbarian ,  and  means  a  perfon  who  is  untaught 
and  uncivilized,  or  who  is  in  the  rude  ftate  of  unculti¬ 
vated  nature.  That  fuch  men  exift  at  prefent,  and 
have  exifted  in  moft  ages  of  the  world,  is  undeniable  ; 
but  a  quettion  naturally  occurs  refpeiling  the  origin  of 
this  favage  ftate,  the  determination  of  which  is  of  con- 
fiderahlc  importance  in  developing  the  nature  of  mail, 
and  afcertaining  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  Upon  this  fnbjeil,  as  upon  moft  others,  opinions 
are  very  various,  and  the  fyftems  built  upon  them  are 
confequently  very  contradictory.  A  large  fed:  of  an¬ 
cient  philofophers  maintained  that  man  fprung  at  firft 
from  the  earth  like  his  brother  vegetables-;  that  he  was 
without  ideas  and  without  fptech  ;  and  that  many  ages 
clapfed  before  the  race  acquired  the  ufe  of  language,  or 
attained  to  greater  knowledge  than  the  beads  of  the 
foreft.  Other  feils  again,  with  the  vulgar,  and  almoft 
all  the  poets,  maintained  that  the.  firft  mortals  were 
wifer  and  happier,  and  more  powerful,  than  any  of  their 
offspring;  that  mankind,  inftead  of  being  originally 
favages,  and  rifing  to  the  ftate  of  civilization  by  their 
own  gradual  and  progrefiive  exertions,  were  created 
in  a  high  degree  of  perfeilion  ;  that,  h*  ^ever,  they 
degenerated  from  that  ftate,  and  that  all  nattire  degene- 
lated  with  them.  Hence  the  various  ages  of  the  world 
have  almoft  everywhere  been  compared  to  gold,,  filver, 
brafs,  and  iron,  the  golden  having  been  always  fuppofed 
to  be  the  firft  age. 

Since  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  and  efpecially 
during  the  prefent  century,  the  lame  queftion  has  been 
much  agitated  both  in  France  and  England,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  moft  fafhionable  names  in  mo¬ 
dern  fcience  have  declared  for  the  original  favagifm  of 
men.  Such  of  the  ancients  as  held  that  opinion  were 
countenanced  by  the  atlieiftic  cofinogony  of  the  Phe- 
nicians,  and  by  the  early  hi  ft  ory  of  their  own  nations  ; 
the  moderns  build  their  fyftem  upon  what  they  fuppofe 
to  be  the  con  fti  tut  ion  of  the  human  mind,  and  upon  the 
late  improvements  in  arts  and  fciences.  As  the  queftion 
muft  finally  be  decided  by  hiftorical  evidence,  before  we 
make  our  appeal  to  -fads,-  we  fhall  confider  the  force  of 
the  modern  reafonings  from  the  fuppofed  innate  powers 
of  the  human  mind  ;  for  that  reafoning  is  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  other,  and  to  blend  them  together  would 
only  prevent  the  reader  from  having  an  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  either. 

Upon  the  ffippofition  that  all  mankind  were  original¬ 
ly  favages,  deftitute  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and,  in  the 
ilricldi  fenfe  of  the  words ?ymutum  ct  titrpe  pecusy  the 
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Savage,  great  difficulty  is  to  conceive  how  they  could  emerge 
— ^  £rom  that  hate,  and  become  at  laft  enlightened  and  ci¬ 
vilized.  The  modern  advocates  for  the  univerfality  of  the 
favage  Hate  remove  this  difficulty  by  a  number  of  inftin&s 
or  internal  fenfes,  with  which  they  fuppofe  the  human 
mind  endowed,  and  by  which  the  favage  is,  without  re¬ 
bellion,  not  only  enabled  to  diflinguifh  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  prompted  to  do  every  thing  neceffary  to  the 
prefervation  of  his  exiitence,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
fpccies,  but  alfo  led  to  the  difeovery  of  what  will  con¬ 
tribute,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  to  the  cafe  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  life.  Tliefe  initindts,  they  think,  brought  man¬ 
kind  together  when  the  reafoning  faculty,  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  dormant,  being  now  ronfed  by  the  collifions 
of  fociety,  made  its  observations  upon  the  confequences 
of  their  different  a6lions,  taught  them  to  avoid  fuch  as 
experience  fhowed  to  be  pernicious,  and  to  improve  up¬ 
on  thofe  which  they  found  beneficial ;  and  thus  was  the 
progrefs  of  civilization  begun.  But  this  theory  is  op- 
pofed  by  objections  which  we  know  not  how  to  obviate. 
The  bundle  of  inftincts  with  which  modern  idlenefs,  un¬ 
der  the  denomination  of  philofophy,  has  fo  amply  fur- 
nifhed  the  human  mind,  is  a  mere  chimera.  (See  In¬ 
stinct.)  But  granting  its  reality,  it  is  by  no  means 
fufficient  to  produce  the  confequences  which  are  derived 
from  it.  That  it  is  not  the  parent  of  language,  we  have 
ffiown  at  large  in  another  place  (fee  Language, 
n°  1  —  7.)  ;  an(^  we  have  the  confeffion  of  fome  of  the 
ableft  advocates  for  the  original  favagifm  of  man,  that 
large  focieties  muff  have  been  formed  before  language 
could  have  been  invented.  How  focieties,  at  leaft  large 
focieties,  could  be  formed  and  kept  together  without 
language,  we  have  not  indeed  been  told  ;  but  we  are  af- 
fured  by  every  hiftorian  and  every  traveller  of  credit, 
that  in  fuch  focieties  only  have  mankind  been  found  ci¬ 
vilized.  Among  known  favages  the  focial  ilorge  is  very 
much  confined  ;  and  therefore,  had  it  been  in  the  hrff 
race  of  men  of  as  enlarged  a  nature,  and  as  fafe  a  guide, 
as  the  inflindlive  philofophers  contend  that  it  was,  it  is 
plain  that  thofe  men  could  not  have  been  favages.  Such 
an  appetite  for  fociety,  and  fuch  a  director  of  condu&, 
inftead  of  enabling  mankind  to  have  emerged  from  fa¬ 
vagifm,  would  have  effedtnally  prevented  them  from 
ever  becoming  favage  ;  it  would  have  knit  them  together 
'from  the  very  firll,  and  furniflied  opportunities  for  the 
progenitors  of  the  human  race  to  have  begun  the  pro- 
cefs  of  civilization  from  the  moment  that  they"  dropt 
from  the  hands  of  their  Creator.  Indeed,  were  the 
modern  theories  of  internal  fenfes  and  focial  affe6lions 
well  founded,  and  were  thefe  fenfes  and  affections  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  have  impelled  the  firff  men  into  fociety,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  be  conceived  how  there  could  be  at  this  day 
a  favage  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Natural  caufcs, 
operating  in  the  fame  direction  and  with  the  fame 
force,  mull  in  every  age  produce  the  fame  effects  ;  and 
if  the  focial  affedlions  of  the  firff  mortals  impelled  them 
to  fociety,  and  their  reafoning  faculties  immediately 
commenced  the  procefs  of  civilization,  furely  the  fame 
affections  and  the  fame  faculties  would  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  have  had  the  fame  effeCl  in  every  age  and  on 
every  tribe  of  their  numerous  offspring  ;  and  we  brould 
everywhere  obferve  mankind  advancing  in  civilization, 
inftead  oi  Handing  ftill  as  they  often  do,  and  fometimes 
retreating  by  a  retrograde  motion  This,  however,  is 
far  from  being  the  cafe.  Hordes  of  favages  exift  in  ai¬ 


med  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  Cliinefe,  who 
have  undoubtedly  been  in  a  ftate  of  civilization  for  at  v*""*' 
lead  2000  years,  have  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
period  been  abfolutely  Hat  ionary,  if  they  have  not  loll 
fome  of  their  ancient  arts.  (See  Porcelain).  The 
origin  of  civilization,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  human  inftinCts  or ,  human  propenfities,  carrying 
men  forward  by  a  natural  progrefs  ;  for  the  fuppofition 
of  fuch  propenfities  is  contrary  to  fad  ;  and  by  fad 
and  hiitorical  evidence,  in  conjundion  with  what  we 
know  of  the  nature  of  man,  mull  this  great  queftion 
be  at  laft  decided. 

In  the  article  Religion,  n°  7.  it  has  been  (hewn 
that  the  firff  men,  if  left  to  themfelves  without  any  in- 
ftrudion,  inftead  of  living  the  life  of  favages,  and  in 
procefs  of  time  advancing  towards  civilization,  muff 
have  periftied  before  they  acquired  even  the  ufe  of  fome 
of  their  fenfes.  In  the  fame  article  it  has  been  fiiown 
(n°  14 — 17. ),  that  Mofes,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  the  old- 
eft  hiftorian  extant,  wrote  likewife  by  immediate  infpira- 
tion ;  and  that  therefore,  as  he  reprefents  our  firff  pa¬ 
rents  and  their  immediate  defendants  as  in  a  ftate  far 
removed  from  that  of  favages,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
deduce  the  originality  of  fuch  a  ftate  from  hypothetical 
theories  of  human  nature.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  it 
obferved  by  fome  of  the  advocates  for  the  antiquity  and 
univerfality  of  the  favage  ftate,  that  to  the  appeal  to 
revelation  they  have  no  objection,  provided  we  take  the 
Mofaic  account  as  it  Hands,  and  draw  not  from  it  con- 
clufions  which  it  will  not  fupport. 

They  contend,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  is  no  ar¬ 
gument  fairly  deducible  from  the  book  of  Genefis  which 
militates  againft  their  pofition.  Now  we  beg  leave  to 
remark,  that  befides  the  reafoning  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  ufed  in  the  article  juft  referred  to,  we  have  as 
much  pofitive  evidence  againft  vtheir  pofition  as.  the  nature 
of  the  Mofaic  hiftory  could  be  fuppofed  to  afford. 

We  are  there  told  that  God  created  man  after  his 
own  image  ;  that  he  gave  him  dominion  over  everything 
in  the  fea,  in  the  air,  and  over  all  the  earth  ;  that  he 
appointed  for  his  food  various  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  that 
he  ordained  the  Sabbath  to  be  obferved  by  him,  in 
commemoration  of  the  works  of  creation  ;  that  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  a  garden  to  till  and  to  drefs  ;  and  that,  as 
a  teit  of  his  religion  and  fubmifiion  to  his  Creator,  he 
forbade  him,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  eat  of  a  certain 
tree  in  that  garden.  We  are  then  told  that  God  brought 
to  him  every  animal  which  had  been  created  ;  and  we 
find  that  Adam  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  feve- 
ral  natures  as  to  give  them  names.  When  too  an 
helpmate  was  provided  for  him,  he  immediately  ac¬ 
knowledged  her  as  bone  of  his  bone,  flefii  of  his  flefh, 
and  called  her  woman ,  becaufe  fhe  was  taken  out  of 
man. 

How  thefe  fa6ls  can  be  reconciled  to  a  ftate  of  ig¬ 
norant  favagifm  is  to  us  abfolutely  inconceivable  ;  and  it 
is  indeed  ftrange,  that  men  who  profefs  Chriftianity 
lhould  appeal  to  reafon,  and  Hick  by  its  deeiiion  on  a 
queftion  which  revelation  lias  thus  plainly  decided  againft 
them.  But  it  is  agreeable  to  their  theory  to  believe 
that  man  rofe  by  flow  fteps  to  the  full  ufe  of  his  reafon- 
ing  powers.  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
equally  plaufible  to  fuppofe  that  our  fiift  parents  were 
created,  not  in  full  maturity,  but  mere  infants,  -and  that 
they  went  through  the  tedious  procefs  of  childhood  and 
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Savage,  youth,  &c.  as  to  fnppofe  that  their  minds  were  created 
'  weak,  uninformed,  and  uncivilized,  as  are  thofe  of  fa- 
vages. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  Adam  had  a  tolerable  fhare 
of  knowledge,  and  fome  civilization,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  teach  his 
defcendants  what  he  knew  himfelf ;  and  if  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  to  be  believed,  we  are  certain  that  fome  of 
them  poflefied  more  than  favage  knowledge,  and  better 
than  favage  manners.  But  inftead  of  going  on  to  fur¬ 
ther  perfection,  as  the  theory  of  modern  philofophers 
would  lead  11s  to  fnppofe,  we  find  that  mankind  degene¬ 
rated  in  a  moll  aftonifhing  degree  ;  the  eaufes  of  which 
we  have  already  in  part  developed  in  the  article  Poly¬ 
theism,  n°  4,  See. 

This  early  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  or  their 
fudden  progrefs  towards  ignorance  and  favagifm,  appears 
to  lead  to  an  important  confequence.  If  men  fo  very 
foon  after  their  creation,  pofTelling,  as  we  have  feen  they 
did,  a  confiderable  fhare  of  knowledge  and  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  inftead  of  improving  in  either,  degenerated  in 
both  refpe&s,  it  would  not  appear  that  human  nature 
has  that  ftrong  propenfity  to  refinement  which  many 
philofophers  imagine  ;  or  that  had  all  men  been  original¬ 
ly  favage,  they  would  have  civilized  themfelves  by  their 
own  exertions. 

Of  the  ages  before  the  flood  we  have  no  certain  ac¬ 
count  anywhere  but  in  Scripture  ;  where,  though  we 
find  mankind  reprefented  as  very  wicked,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  abfohite  favages. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  much  reafon,  from  the  fhort 
account  of  Mofes,  to  conclude  that  they  were  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  arts  of  civil  life.  Cain,  we  are  told,  built 
a  city  ;  and  two  of  his  early  defcendants  invented  the 
harp  and  organ,  and  were  artificers  in  brafs  and  iron. 
Cities  are  not  built,  nor  mnfical  inftruments  invented, 
by  favages,  but  by  men  highly  cultivated  :  and  furely 
we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  righteous  pofte- 
rity  of  Seth  were  behind  the  apoftate  defcendants  of 
Cain  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  that  was  really  ufeful. 
That  Noah  and  his  family  were  far  removed  from  fa¬ 
vagifm,  no  one  will  controvert  who  believes  that  with 
them  was  made  a  new  covenant  of  religion  ;  and  it  was 
unqueftionably  their  duty,  as  it  mult  otherwife  have 
been  their  wifh,  to  communicate  wliat  knowledge  they 
poftefted  to  their  pofterity.  Thus  far  then  every  con¬ 
fident  Chriftian,  we  think,  muft  determine  againft  ori¬ 
ginal  and  uni verfal  favagifm. 

In  the  preliminary  difeourfe  to  Sketches  of  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  Man,  Lord  Kames  would  infer,  from  fome 
fads  which  he  ftates,  that  many  pairs  of  the  human 
race  were  at  firft  created,  of  very  different  forms  and 
natures,  but  all  depending  entirely  on  their  own  natural 
talents.  But  to  this  ftatementhe  rightly  obferves,.that 
the  Mofaic  account  of  the  Creation  oppofes  infnperable 
objections.  “  Whence  then  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  the 
degeneracy  of  all  men  into  the  favage  date  ?  To  ac¬ 
count  for  that  di final  cataftrophe,.  mankind  muft  have 
fufFered  fome  dreadful  convulfton.”  Now,  if  wc.  mif- 
take  not,  this  is  taking  for  granted  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved.  We  deny  that  at  any  period  fince  the  crea, 
tion  of  the  world,  all  men  were  lunk  into  the  date  of 
favages;  and  that  they  were,  no  proof  has  yet  been 
brought,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  that  can  be  brought) 
unlefa  our  faihionable  philofophers  choofe  to  prop  their 
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theories  by  the  buttrefs  of  Sanchoniatho’s  Phenlcian  S.mge. 
cofmogony.  (See  Sanchoniatho.  )  His  Lordfhip,  — 
however,  goes  on  to  fay,  or  rather  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
confufion  at  Babel,  Sc c.  wa9  this  dreadful  convulfton  ; 

For,  fays  he,  “  by  confounding  the  language  of  men, 
and  fcattering  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  they  were  rendered  favages.”  Here  again  we 
have  a  pofttive  aftertion,  without  the  leaf!  ftradow  of 
proof ;  for  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that  the  confulion  of 
language,  and  the  fcattering  abroad  of  the  people,  was 
a  circnmftanee  fuch  as  could  induce  nniverfal  favagifm. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  all  the  men  then  alive 
were  engaged  in  building  the  tower  of  Babel ;  nor  does 
it  appear  from  the  Hebrew  original  that  the  language 
of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  it  was  fo  much  changed 
as  the  reader  is  apt  to  infer  from  our  Englifh  ver- 
fton.  (See  Philology,  11®  S  — 16.)  That  the  builders 
were  fcattered ,  is  indeed  certain  ;  and  if -any  of  them 
were  driven,  in  very  fmall  tribes,  to  a  great  diftance  from 
their  brethren,  they  would  in  procefs  of  time  inevitably 
become  favages.  (See  Polytheism,  n°  4 — 6,  and* 
Language,  nw  7.)  ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  account  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  that  the  de~- 
feendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth  were  not  fcattered  over 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  therefore  they  could 
not  be  rendered  favage  by  the  cataftrophe  at  Babel.  In 
the  chapter  which  relates  that  wonderful  event,  the  ge¬ 
nerations  of  Shem  are  given  in  order  down  to  Abram  ; 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  they  had  fufFered  with 
the  builders  of  the  tower,  or  that  any  of  them  had  de¬ 
generated  into  the  ftate  of  favages.  On  the  contrary,, 
tliey  appear  to  have  poftefTed  a  confiderable  degree  of 
knowledge  ;  and  if  a^y  credit  be  due  to  the  tradition 
which  reprefents  the  father  of  Abraham  as  a  ftatuary, 
and  himfelf  as  fkilled  in  the  feience  of  aftronomy,  they 
muft  have  been  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  refinement.  . 

Even  fuch  of  the  pofterity  of  Plain  as  either  emigrated 
or  were  driven  from  the  plain  of  Shinar  in  large  bodies, 
fo  far  fiom  finking  into  favagifm,  retained  all  the  ac- 
complifhments  of  their  antediluvian  anceftors,  and  be¬ 
came  afterwards  the  inftrnCtors  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  This  is  evident  from  the  hiftory  of  the  Egyp~ 
tians  and  other,  eaftern  nations,  who  in. the  days  of  Abra¬ 
ham  were  powerful  and  highly  civilized-  And  that  for 
many  ages  they  did  not  degenerate  into  barbarifm,  isap'- 
parent  from  its  having  been  thought  to  exalt  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mofes,  that  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wifdonv 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  wifdonv  of  Solomon 
having  been  fakl  to  excel  all  the  wifdom  of  the  call 
country  and  of  Egypt. 

Thus  decided  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  OH  Te  (lament 
againft  the  nniverfal  prevalence  of  favagifm  in  that  period 
of  the  world  ;  nor  are  the.  moll  authentic  Pagan  wri¬ 
ters  of  antiquity  of  a  different  opinion.  Moclius  the  Phe- 
nician  *,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  appear  to  be*  Sink 
the  firft  champions  of  the  favage  ftate,  and  they  are  Lb.  xvii. 
followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  poets  and  rhapfodifts, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  unqueftion- 
ably  devoted  to  fable  and  fiction.  The  account  which  curfa  * 
they  have,  given  of  the  origin  of  man,  the  reader  will 
find  in  another  pjace  (fee  Theology,  Part  i.  fed!.  1.)  : 

But  we. hardly  think  that  he  will  employ  it  in  fupport 
of  the  faihionable  do&rine  of  original  favagifm,.  Againft' 
the  wild  reveries  of  this  fehool  are  polled  all  the  leaders 
of  the  other  feels,  Greeks  and  barbarians ;  the  phiior* 
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•Kavr-pe.  fophers  of  both  Academies,  the  fages  of  the  Italian  and 
Alexandrian  fchools  ;  the  magi  of  Perfia  ;  the  Bra- 
mins  of  India,  and  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  &c.  The 
reftimoTiy  of  the  early  hiftorians  among  all^  the  ancient 
nations,  indeed,  who  are  avowedly  fahulifts,  is  very 
little  to  be  depended  on,  and  has  been  called  in  queftion 
by  the  moft  judicious  writers  of  Pagan  antiquity.  (See 
Plutarch  Vita  Thef.fub  ink.  Thncyd%  1.  1.  cap.  1.  Strabo , 
3.  it.  p.  $07.  j Livy  Pref.  and  V arro  ap .  Augujl  de  Civ. 
Del. )  The  more  populous  and  extenfive  'kingdoms  and 
focieties  were  civilized  at  a  period  prior  to  the  records 
of  profane  hiftory :  the  preemption,  therefore,  with¬ 
out  taking  revelation  into  the  account,  certainly  is,  that 
they  were  civilized  from  the  beginning.  This  is  ren¬ 
dered  further  probable  from  other  eircumftances.  To 
account  for  their  fyftem,  the  advocates  of  favagifm  are 
obliged?  as  we  have  feen,  to  have  recourfe  to  numerous 
fuppofitions.  They  imagine,  that  fin«e  the  creation 
dreadful  convuliions  have  happened,  which  have  fpread 
ruin  and  devaftation  over  the  earth,  which  have  deftroy- 
ed  learning  and  the  arts,  and  brought  on  favagifm  by 
one  fudden  blow.  Blit  this  is  reafoning  at  random,  and 
without  a  veftige  of  probability  :  for  the  only  convul- 
lion  that  can  be  mentioned  is  that  at  Babel,  which  we 
have  already  (hewn  to  be  inadequate. 

Further,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  people  who  were 
once  civilized,  and  in  procefs  of  time  had  degenerated 
into  the  favage  or  barbarous  date,  have  ever  recovered 
their  pridine  condition  without  foreign  aid.  From 
whence  we  conclude,  that  man,  once  a  favage,  would 
never  have  raifed  himfelf  from  that  hopelefs  date.  This 
appears  evident  from  the  hiftory  of  the  world  ;  for  that 
it  requires  drong  incitements  to  keep  man  in  a  very 
high  date  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  is  evident  from 
what  we  know  of  the  numerous  nations  which  were  famed 
in  antiquity,  but  which  are  now  degenerated  in  an  afto- 
nifhing  degree.  That  man  cannot,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  has  not  rifen  from  barbarifm  to  civilization 
and  fcicnce  by  his  own  efforts  and  natural  talents,  ap¬ 
pears  fuither  from  the  following  fatls.  The  rudiments 
of  all  the  learning,  religion,  laws,  arts,  and  feiences, 
and  other  improvements  that  have  enlightened  Europe, 
a  great  part  of  Afia,  and  the  northern  coali  of  Africa, 
were  fo  many  rays  diverging  from  two  points,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  In  proportion 
as  nations  receded  from  thefe  two  fources.of  humanity 
and  civilization,  in  the  fame  proportion  were  they  more 
and  more  immerfed  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The 
Greeks  had  made  no  progrefs  towards  civilization  when 
the  Titans  fil'd,  and  afterwards  colonies  from  Egypt  and 
Phenicia,  taught  them  the  very  elements  of  feience  and 
*  See  Ti-  urbanity*.  The  aborigines  of  Italy  were  in  the  fame 
tun.  ftate  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Pclafgi,  and  the  colo- 

rnes  from  Arcadia  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  Spain 
was  indebted  for  the  firft  feeds  of  improvement  to  the 
commercial  fpirit  of  the  Phenicians.  The  Gauls,  the 
Britons,  and  the  Germans,  derived  from  the  Romans  all 
that  in  the  early  periods  of  their  hiftory  they  knew  of 
feience,  or  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  fo  on  of  other  na¬ 
tions  in  antiquity.  The  fame  appears  to  be  the  cafe  in 
modern  times.  The  countries  which  have  been  difeo- 
vered  by  the  reftlefs  and  inquifitive  fpirit  of  Europeans 
Lave  been  generally  found  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  favarifm ; 
from  which,  if  they  have  emerged  at  all,  it  has  been 
.exactly  in  proportion  to  their  connexion  with  the  inha¬ 


bitants  of  Europe.  Even  weftem  Europe  itfclf,  when  S 
funk  in  ignorance,  during  the  reign  of  monkery,  did  not  — 
recover  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  inhabitants.  Had  not 
the  Greeks,  who  in  the  1  7th  century  took  refuge  in 
Italy  from  the  Cruelty  of  the  Turks,  brought-  with 
them  their  ancient  books,  and  taught  the  Italians  to 
read  them,  we  who  are  difputing  about  the  origin  of 
the  favage  ftate,  and  the  innate  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  had  at  this  day  been  grofs  and  ignorant  favages 
ourfelves,  incapable  of  reafoning  with  accuracy  upon 
a  ay  fubjedb  That  we  have  now  advanced  far  before 
our  matters  is  readily  admitted  ;  for  the  human  mind, 
when  put  on  the  right  track,  and  fpurred  on  by  emu¬ 
lation  and  other  incitements,  is  capable  of  making 
great  improvements :  but  between  improving  feienee, 
and  emerging  from  favagifm,  every  one  perceives  there 
is  an  immenfe  difference. 

Lord  Karnes  obferves,  that  the  people  who  inhabit 
a  giateful  foil,  where  the  neeeffaries  of  life  are  cafily  * 
procured,  are  the  firft  who  invent  ufeful  and  ingenious 
arts,  and  the  firft  who  figure  in  the  exercifes  of  the 
mind.  But  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  who  arc 
thought  to  fupport  this  remark,  appear  from  what  we 
have  feen  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  from  their 
antediluvian  progenitors,  and  not  from  any  advantages 
of  lit  nation  or  Strength  of  genius.  Befides,  the  inha-* 
bitants  of  a  great  part  of  Africa,  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  of  many  of  the  illands  lately  dif covered, 
live  in  regions  equally  fertile,  and  equally  productive 
of  the  neeeftaries  of  life,  with  the  regions  of  Chaldee 
and  Egypt ;  yet  thefe  people  have  been  favages  front 
time  immemorial,  and  continue  ft  ill  in  the  fame  ftate. 

The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  inhabited  the  moft 
barren  and  ungrateful  region  of  Greece,  while  their 
perfection  in  the  arts  and  feiences  has  never  been  equal¬ 
led.  The  Norwegian  colony  which  fettled  in  Iceland 
about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  inhabited  a 
moft  bleak  and  barren  foil,  and  yet  the  fine  arts  were 
eagerly  cultivated  in  that  dreary  region  when  the  reft 
of  Europe  was  funk  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  Again, 
there  are  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  of  North  and  South 
America,  where  the  foil  is  neither*  fo  luxuriant  as  to 
beget  indolence,  nor  fo  barren  and  ungrateful  as  to  de- 
piefs  the  fpirits  by  labour  and  poverty ;  where,  not- 
withftanding,  the  inhabitants  ilill  continue  in  an  uncul¬ 
tured  ftate.  From  all  which,  and  from  ndmerous  other 
inftances  which  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  bring  for¬ 
ward,  we  infer  that  fome  external  influence  is  ncceflary 
to  impel  towards  civilization  favages  ;  and  that  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  or  the  nature  of  the  tiling,  we 
find  no  inftance  of  any  people  emerging  from  barbarifm 
by  the  progrefiive  efforts  of  their  own  genius.  On  the 
contrary,  as  we  find  in  focieties  highly  cultivated  and 
luxurious  a  ftrong  tendency  to  degenerate,  fo  in  favages 
we  not  only  find  no  mark  of  tendency  to  improvement, 
but  rather  a  rooted  averfion  to  it.  Among  them,  indeed, 
the  focial  appetite  never  reaches  beyond  their  own 
horde.  It  is,  therefore,  too  weak  and  too  confined  to 
difpofe  them  to  unite  in  large  communities ;  and  of 
courfe,  had  all  mankind  been  once  in  the  favage  ftate, 
they  never  could  have  arrived  at  any  conlideiable  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization. 

Inftead  of  trufting  to  any  fueh  natural  progrefs,  as 
is  contended  for,  the  Providence  of  Heaven,  hr  pity  to 
the  human  race,  appears  at  different  times,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent 
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^rent  c<}urilnes,  to  have  railed  up  fome  perfons  endow-  .  S  AVANNA-i,a-Mar,  a  town  of  Jamaica,  fituated  Savanna 
"v  ed  with  fuperior  talents,  or,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  that  ifland.  —  It  is  the  la-Mar 
feme  heroes,  derm-gods,  or  god -like  men,  who  having  county-town,  where  the  affize  courts  are  held,  the  lafl  ^  j* 

themfelves  acquired  fome  knowledge  in  nations  already  Tuefdays  in  March,  June,  September,  and  Decern- _ 

civilized,  by  uieful  inventions,  leg  illation,  religious  in-  her.  It  has  lately  been  ornamented  by  an  ele^nnt 
ftitutions,  and  moral  arrangements,  fowed  the  firft  couit-houfe,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  other 
feeds ^  of  civilization  amorig  the  hordes  of  wandering  houfes.  It  belongs  to  Weftmoreland  parifh,  in  which 
,diiunited  barbarians.  Thus  we  find  the  Chinefe  look  are  89  fugar-eftates,  106  other  eftates,  and  18, coo 
up  to  their  Fokee,  the  Indians  to  Brahma,  the  Perfians  fluves. 

to  Zoroafkr,  the  Chaldeans  to  Oanes,  the  Egyptians  SAVANNAH,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Geor- 
to  Thoth,  the  Phenicians  to  Melicerta,  the  Scandina-  gia  in  North  America,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  10 1.  20*  t 

vians  to  Odin,  the  Italians  to  Janus,  Saturn,  and  Pi-  N.  Lat.  32.0. 

cus,  and  the  Peruvians  to  Manco.  In  later  times,  and  SAVARY  (James),  an  eminent  French  writer  on 
almoft  w  ithin  our  own  view,  we  find  the  barbarous  na«  the  fubjedl  of  trade,  was  born  at  Done,  in  Anjou,  in 

tions  of  Ruffia  reduced  to  fome  order  and  civilization  1622.  Being  bred  to  merchandize,  he  continued  in 

by  the  a  (Ion  idling  powers  and  exertions  of  Peter  the  trade  until  1658  5  when  he  left  off  the  pra&ice,  to 

Great.  The  endeavours  of  fucceeding  monarchs,  and  cultivate  the  theory.  He  had  married  in  1650  ;  and  in 

efpecially  of  the  prefent  emprefs,  have  powerfully  con-  1660,  when  the  king  declared  a  purpofe  of  afiigning 
tributed  to  the  improvement  of  this  mighty  empire.  In  privileges  and  penfio  is  to  fuch  of  his  fubjedts  as  had 
many  parts  of  it,  howrever,  wre  {fill  find  the  inhabitants  twelve  children  alive,  Mr  Savary  was  not  too  rich  to  put 
in  a  ffate  very  little  fuperior  to  favagifm ;  and  through  in  his  claim  to  the  royal  bounty.  He  was  afterwards 
the  moft  of  it,  the  lower,  and  perhaps  the  middling  or-  admitted  of  the  council  for  the  reformation  of  com- 
ders,  appear  to  retain  an  almoff  invincible  averfion  to  merce  ;  and  the  orders  which  paffed  in  1670  wrere  drawn. 

Rujfta.^  further  prog-refs*.  A  fa£l  which,  wdien  added  to  mi-  up  by  his  inftmefions  and  advice.  He  wrote  Le  Parfait 
merous  others  of  a  fimilar  nature  w  hich  occur  in  the  Negotiant ,  410  ;  and,  Avis  et  confet/s  fur  Us  plus  import 
hiffory  of  the  wairld,  feems  to  prove  indifputably  that  t antes  matlercs  du  Commerce ,  in  4to.  He  died  in  1690  j 
there  is  no  fuch  natural  propenfity  to  improvement  in  and  out  of  1 7  children  whom  he  had  by  one  wife,  left 
the  human  mind  as  wc  are  taught  by  fome  authors  to  it.  Two  of  his  fons,  James  and  Philemon  Lewis, 
believe.  The  origin  of  favagifm,  if  w'e  allow  mankind  laboured  jointly  on  a  great  work,  Diftionnaire  Unlver - 
to  have  been  at  fir  11  civilized,  is  eafiiy  accounted  for  by  felle  du  Commerce ,  2  vols  folio.  This  work  was  begun 
natural  means  :  The  origin  of  civilization,  if  at  any  by  James,  who  was  infpe&or-general  of  the  manufac- 
period  the  whole  race  w-ere  favages,  cannot,  we  think,  be  tures  at  the  cnftomhoufe,  Paris;  who  called  in  the  a f- 
accounted  for  otherwdfe  than  by  a  miracle,  or  repeated  fiftance  of  his  brother  Philemon  Lewis,  although  a  ca- 
miracles.  non  of  the  royal  church  of  St  Maur  ;  and  by  his  death 

To  many  perfons  in  the  prefent  day,  efpecially,  the  left  him  to  fimfh  it.  This  work  appeared  in  1723,  and 

do&rine  we  have  now  attempted  to  eftablifh,  will  ap-  Philemon  afterwards  added  a  third  iupplemental  volume 
pear  very  humiliating ;  and  perhaps  it  is  this  alone  that  to  the  former.  Poftlethwayte’s  Engltfh  Dictionary  of 
has  prevented  many  from  giving  the  fubjedt  fo  patient  Trade  and  Commerce  is  a  tranilation,  with  coniiderable 
a  hearing  as  its  importance  feems  to  require.  It  is  a  improvements,  from  Savary. 

fafhionable  kind  of  philofophy  to  attribute  to  the  hn-  Savary,  an  eminent  French  traveller  and  writer, 
man  mind  very  pre-eminent  powers;  which  fo  flatter*  was  born  at  Vitre,  in  Brittany,  about  the  year  1748. 
cur  pride,  as  in  a  great  meafurc,  perhaps,  to  pervert  He  ftndied  with  applaufe  at  Rennes,  and  in  1776  tra- 
cur  reafon,  and  blind  our  judgment.  The  hiftory  of  veiled  into  Egypt,  where  he  remained  almoft  three  years, 
the  w?orld,  and  of  the  difpenfations  of  God  to  man,  During  this  period  he  w-as  wholly  engaged  in  the  ftudy 
are  certainly  at  variance  with  the  popular  dodtrine  re-  of  the  Arabian  language,  in  fearching  out  ancient  mo-< 
fpe&ing  the  origin  of  civilization  :  for  if  the  human  miments,  and  in  examining  the  national  manners.  Af-  • 
mind  be  poffeffed  of  that  innate  vigour  which  that  doc-  ter  making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  knowledge  and 
trine  attributes  to  it,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  philofophy  of  Egypt,  he  viiited  the  iflands  in  the  Ar- 
tfccount  for  thofe  numerous  fa&s  which  feem  with  irre-  ehioelago,  where  he  fpent  18  months.  On  his  return 
ffftible  evidence  to  proclaim  the  contrary  ;  for  that  un-  to  France,  in  1  780,  he  publifhed,  1.  A  Tranflation  of 
ceafing  care  with  which  the  Deity  appears  to  have  the  Koran,  writh  a  fhort  Life  of  Mahomet,  in  1783, 
watched  over  us  ;  and  for  thofe  various  and  important  2  vols  8vo.  2.  The  Morality  of  the  Koran,  or  a  col- 
revelations  He  has  vouchfafed  to  us.  Let  us  rejoice  and  k&ion  of  the  moft  excellent  maxims  in  the  Koran  ;  a 
be  thankful  that  w^e  are  men,  and  that  we  are  Chrif-  work  extra&ed  from  his  tranflation,  which  is  efteemed 
tians  ;  but  let  not  a  vain  philofophy  tempt  us  to  ima-  both  elegant  and  faithful.  *3.  Letters  on  Egypt,  in  $ 
gine  that  we  are  angels  or  gods.  vols  8vo,  in  1785.  Tn  thefe  the  author  makes  his 

Savage  JJland ,  one  of  the  fmall  iflands  in  the  South  obfervations  with  accuracy,  paints  with  vivacity,  and 
Sea,  lying  in  -S.  Lat.  19.  J.  W.  Long.  169.  37.  It  renders  interefting  everything  he  relates.  His  deferip- 
k  about  feven  leagues  in  circuit,  ©f  a  good  height,  and  tions  are  in  general  faithful,  but  are  perhaps  in  fome 
has  deep  water  clofe  to  its  fhores.  Its  interior  parts  are  inftances  too  much  ornamented.  Fie  has  been  juftly 
fuppofed  to  be  barren,  as  ’there  was  no  foil  to  be  feen  cenfured  for  painting  modern  Egypt  and  its  inhabitants  • 
upon  the  coaft  ;  the  rocks  alone  fupplying  the  trees  with  in  too  high  colours.  Thefe  letters,  however,  were 
humidity.  The  inhabitants  are  exceedingly  warlike  and  bought  up  by  the  curious  public,  and  read  with  pleafure 
fierce,  io  that  Captain  Cook  could  not  have  any  inter-  and  advantage.  Encouraged  by  this  flattering  recep. 
fc&urfe  with  them.  Lon,  he  prepared  his  letters  upon  Greece.  Fie  died 
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Savarv,  fcon  after  at  Paris  of  a  malady  contra&cd  from  too 
Suucifft.  fntenfe  application.  A  fenfiblc  obftrndfion  ia  the  right 
‘""~v  lobe  of  the  liver  had  made  a  decifive  progrefs,  which 
the  return  of  fummer,  fome  limple  medicines,  a  ftri& 
regimen,  and  travelling,  feemed  to  remove. 

On  his  return  into  the  country  adjacent  to  Paris, 
his  health  however  was  ftill  doubtful ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  when  the  organization  of  one  of  the  vifeera 
has  been  much  deranged,  deep  traces  of  it  will  ever  re¬ 
main.  His  active  mind,  however,  made  him  regardlefs 
of  his  health,  and  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  profit  by 
thofe  appearances  of  recovery  which  lie  experienced  at 
the  clofe  of  the  fummer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
to  put  into  order  his  travels  into  the  iflands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  intended  as  a  continuation  of  his  letters  on 
Egypt.  His  warmth  of  temper  was  exafperated  by 
fome  lively  eriticifms  which  had  been  made  on  his  for¬ 
mer  productions,  and  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  ftudy  with 
a  degree  of  activity  of  which  the  confequences  were  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious.  An  obftru&ion  in  the  liver  again  took 
place,  and  made  a  new  progrefs ;  his  digeftion  became 
extremely  languid  ;  fleep  quite  forfook  him,  both  by 
night  and  by  day  ;  a  dry  and  troublefome  cough  came 
on  ;  his  face  appeared  bloated,  and  his  legs  more  and 
more  inflamed.  The  ufe  of  barley  water  and  cream  of 
tartar  ftill  however  promoted,  in  fome  degree,  the  uri¬ 
nary  fecretions,  and  afforded  fome  little  glimmering  of 
hope.  In  this  fituation  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1788,  to  attend  to  the  publication 
of  his  new  work  concerning  the  iflands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago,  particularly  the  ifle  of  Candia.  He  had  then  all 
the  fymptoms  of  a  dangerous  dropfy,  which  became 
ftill  more  alarming  from  the  very  exhaufted  ftate  of  the 
vifeera.  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  extremely  hard 
and  fenfible.  The  patient  had  fhiverings  without  any 
regular  returns,  and  his  ftrength  was  undermined  by  a 
he&ic  fever.  At  the  fame  time  ftill  more  uneafy  fymp¬ 
toms  took  place,  thofe  of  a  dropfy  in  the  cheft  ;  but  the 
circumftances  which  deftroyed  all  hope,  and  announced 
his  approaching  diffolution,  were  a  fevere  pain  in  the 
left  fide,  with  a  very  troublefome  cough,  and  a  copious 
and  bloody  expe&oration  (in  hepatitis ,  fays  Hippocrates, 
fputum  cruentum  mortiferum)  ;  his  refpiration  became 
"more  and  more  difficult ;  his  ftrength  was  exhaufted, 
and  liis  death  took  place  on  the  4th  of  February  1788, 
attended  with  every  indication  of  the  moft  copious  over¬ 
flowing  in  the  chcft,  and  of  an  abfeefs  in  the  liver. — 
Thus  was  deftroyed,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  an  au¬ 
thor  whofe  chara&er  and  talents  rendered  him  worthy 
of  the  happieft  lot. 

Mr  Savary’s  genius  was  lively  and  well  cultivated; 
his  heart  warm  and  benevolent;  his  imagination  vigo¬ 
rous  ;  his  memory  retentive.  He  was  cheerful  and  open  ; 
and  had  fo  great  a  talent  for  telling  a  ftory,  that  his  com¬ 
pany  wa9  not  lefs  agreeable  than  inftruCtive.  He  did 
not  mingle  much  with  the  world,  but  was  fatisfied 
with  performing  well  the  duties  of  a  fon,  of  a  brother, 
/  and  of  a  friend. 

SAUCISSE,  or  Saucisson,  in  mining,  is  a  long 
pipe  or  bag  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or  fometiraes 
of  leather,  of  about  an  inch  and  an  half  diameter,  fil- 
'  led  with  powder,  going  from  the  chamber  of  the  mine 
to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery.  It  is  generally  placed  in 
a  wooden  pipe  called  an  avget7  to  prevent  its  grow¬ 


ing  damp.  It  ferves  to  give  fire  to  mines,  caffions,  Saueificii 
bomb-chefts,  &c.  II 

Saucisson,  is  likewife  a  kind  of  fafeine,  longer  ^aViyJ , 
than  the  common  ones  ;  they  ferve  to  raife  batteries  and 
to  repair  breaches.  They  arc  alfo  ufed  in  making  epaule- 
ments,  in  (topping  paffages,  and  in  making  traverfes 
over  a  wet  ditch,  &c. 

SAVE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  has  its  fource 
in  Upper  Carniola,  on  the  frontiers  of  Carinthia.— 

It  runs  through  Carniola  from  weft  to  eaft,  afterwards 
feparates  Sclavonia  from  Croatia,  Bofnia,  and  part  of 
Servia,  and  then  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade. 

SAVER-krout.  See  Croute. 

S  AVERNAKE-Forest  is  fituated  near  Marlbo¬ 
rough  in  Wiltfhire,  and  is  12  miles  in  circumference* 
well  flocked  with  deer,  and  delightful  from  the  many 
viftas  cut  through  the  woods  and  coppices  with  which 
it  abounds.  Eight  of  thefe  viftas  meet,  like  the  rays 
of  a  ftar,  in  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  foreft,  where- 
an  odtagon  tower  is  erected  to  correfpond  with  the  vif¬ 
tas  ;  through  one  of  which  is  a  view  of  Tottenham 
Park,  Lord  Ailefbury’s  feat,  a  (lately  edifice  erected 
after  the  model,  and  under  the  direction,  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  Vitruvius,  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  who  to  the 
ftrength  and  convenience  of  the  Englifh  archite&ure 
has  added  the  elegance  of  the  Italian. 

SAVILE  (Sir  George),  afterwards  marquis  of  Ha¬ 
lifax,  and  one  of  the  greateft  ftatefmen  of.  his  time,  was 
born  about  the  year  1630;  and  fome  time  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  his  travels  was  created  a  peer,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  own  and  liis  father’s  merits.  He  was  a  ftre- 
nuous  oppofer  of  the  bill  of  exclufion  ;  but  propofed. 
fuch  limitations  of  the  duke  of  York’s  authority,  as 
ftiould  difable  him  from  doing  any  harm  either  in  church; 
or  ftate,  as  the  taking  out  of  his  hands  all  power  in 
ecclefiaftical  matters,  the  difpofal  of  the  public  money* 
and  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war ;  and  lodging 
thefe  in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament.  After  that  bill 
was  reje&ed  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  he  preffed  them*., 
though  without  fuccefs,  to  proceed  to  the  limitation  o£ 
the  duke’s  power ;  and  began  with  moving,  that  during^ 
the  king’s  life  he  might  be  obliged  to  live  five  hundred 
miles  out  of  England.  In  Auguft  1682  he  was  crea- 
ted  a  marquis,  and  foon  after  made  privy- feal.  Upon 
King  James’s  acceffion,  he  was  made  prefident  of  the 
council ;  but  on  his  refufal  to  confent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  teft,  he  was  difmiffed  from  all  public  employments*. 

In  that  affembly  of  the  lords  which  met  after  king, 
James’s  withdrawing  himfelf  the  firft  time  from  White¬ 
hall,  the  marquis  was  chofen  their  prefident ;  and  upon 
the  king’s  return  from  Feverffiam,  he  was  fent,  together 
with  the  earl  of  Slirewfbury  and  lord  Delamerc,  from, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  order  his  majefty  to  quit  the 
palace  at  Whitehall.  In  the  convention  of  parliament 
he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  ftre- 
nuoufly  fupported  the  motion  for  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  and  the  conjunctive  fovereignty  of  the  prince  and 
princefs  ;  upon  whofe  acceffion  he  was  again  madeprivy- 
feal.  Yet,  in  1689,  he  quitted  the  court,  and  became 
a  zealous  oppofer  of  the  meafures  of  government  till  his* 
death,  which  happened  in  April  1695.  The  rev.  Mr 
Grainger  obferves,  that  “  he  was  a  perfon  of  unfettled  • 
principles,  and  of  a  lively  imagination,  which  fometimes 
got  the  better  of  his  judgment.  He  would  never  lofe 
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t  Savin  Ms  jeft,  though  it  fpoiled  his  argument,  qr  brought  his 
II  fincerity  or  even  his  religion  in  queftion.  He  was  de- 
Bcderfb!  ceiebratec^  for  his  parliamentary  talents  ;  and  in 

the  famous  conteft  relating  to  the  bill  of  exclufion  was 
thought  to  be  a  match  for  his  uncle  Shaftfbury.  The 
pieces  he  has  left  us  (how  him  to  have  been  an  ingeni¬ 
ous,  if  not  a  mafterly  writer  ;  and  his  Advice  to  a  Daugh¬ 
ter  contains  more  good  fenfe  in  fewer  words  than  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  contemporary  au¬ 
thors.”  His  lordfhip  alfo  wrote,  The  Anatomy  of  an 
Equivalent  ;  a  Letter  to  a  DifTenter;  a  Rough  Draught 
of  a  New  Model  at  Sea  ;  and  Maxims  of  State  ;  all 
.which  were  printed  together  in  one  volume  8vo. — 
Since  thefe  were  alfo  pnblifhed  under  his  name  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  king  Charles  II.  8vo  ;  the  Character  of 
Bifhop  Burnet,  and  Hiftorical  Obfervations  upon  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  II.  III.  and  Richard  II.  with 
Remarks  upon  their  faithful  Counfcllors  and  falfe  Fa¬ 
vourites. 

SAVIN,  in  botany.  See  Juniperus. 

SAVIOUR,  an  appellation  peculiarly  given  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  as  being  the  Mefliah  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
See  Jesus. 

Order  of  St  Saviour,  a  religious  order  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  Church,  founded  by  St  Bridget,  about  the  year 
l  345,  and  fo  called  from  its  being  pretended  that  our 
Saviour  himfelf  declared  its  conftitution  and  rules  to  the 
foundrefs.  According  to  the  conftitutions,  this  is  princi¬ 
pally  founded  for  religious  women  who  pay  a  particular 
honour  to  the  holy  virgin  ;  but  there  are  fome  monks 
of  the  order,  to  adminifter  the  facrament  and  fpiritual 
affiftance  to  the  nuns. 

SAUL  the  fon  of  Kifh,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
was  the  fir  ft  king  of  the  Ifraelites.  On  account  of  his 
difobedient  conduct,  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  his 
family,  and  given  to  David.  See  the  Firft  Book  of 
Samuel. 

Saul,  otherwise  called  Paul.  See  Paul. 

SAUMUR,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  An¬ 
jou,  and  capital  of  the  Saumarois,  with  an  ancient  caf- 
tle.  The  town  is  fmall,  but  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
Loire,  acrois  which  is  a  long  bridge,  continued  through 
a  number  of  iflands.  Saumur  was  anciently  a  moft  im¬ 
portant  pafs  over  the  river,  and  of  confequence  was 
frequently  and  fieicely  difputed  by  either  party,  during 
the  civil  wars  of  France  in  the  fixteenth  century.  The 
fortifications  are  of  great  ftrength,  and  Henry  the 
Fourth,  on  the  reconciliation  which  took  place  between 
him  and  Henry  the  Third,  near  Tours,  in  1589,  de¬ 
manded  that  Saumur  fiiould  be  delivered  to  him,  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  fafety.  The  caltle  overlooks  the  town 
and  river.  It  is  built  on  a  lofty  eminence,  and  has  a 
venerable  and  magnificent  appearance,  and  was  lately 
ufed  as  a  prifon  of  fiate,  where  perfons  of  rank  were 
frequently  confined.  The  Kings  of  Sicily,  and  Dukes 
of  Anjou  of  the  houfe  of  Valois,  who  defeended  from 
John  king  of  France,  often  refided  in  the  caftle  of 
Saumur,  as  it  conftituted  a  part  of  their  Angevin  do¬ 
minions.  E.  Long.  o.  2.  N.  Lat.  47.  15. 

SAUNDERS,  a  kind  of  wood  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds ;  white, 
yellow,  and  red.  See  Pterocarpus  and  Santalum. 

SAUNDERSON  (Dr  Robert),  an  eminent  cafuift, 
was  born  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkfhire  on  the  19th 
September  1587,  and  was  defeended  of  an  ancient  fa¬ 


mily.  He  attended  the  grammar- fchool  at  Rotherham,  Saunderfom, 
where  he  made  fuch  wonderful  proficiency  in  the  lan-  '  -v— ' 

guages,  that  at  13  it  was  judged  proper  to  fend  him  to 
Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  In  1608  he  was  appointed 
logic  reader  in  the  fame  college.  He  took  orders  in 
1 61 1,  and  was  promoted  fuCcefiively  to  feveral  bene¬ 
fices.  Archbifhop  Laud  recommended  him  to  king 
Charles  I.  as  a  profound  cafuift  ;  and  that  monarch, 
who  feems  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  cafuiftical 
learning,  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  1631. 

Charles  propofed  feveral  cafes  of  confidence  to  him,  and 
received  fo  great  fatisfadlion  from  his  anfwers,  that  at 
the  end  of  his  month’s  attendance  he  told  him.  that  lie 
would  wait  with  impatience  during  the  intervening  1 1 
months,  as  he  was  refolved  to  be  more  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  when  it  would  again  be  his  turn  to 
officiate.  The  king  regularly  attended  his  fermons* 
and  was  wont  to  fay,  that  “  he  carried  his  ears  to  hear 
other  preachers,  but  his  confidence  to  hear  Mr  Saun- 
derfon.” 

I11  1642  Charles  created  him  regins  profeffor  of  di¬ 
vinity  at  Oxford,  with  the  canonry  of  Clirilt  church  an¬ 
nexed  :  but  the  civil  wars  prevented  him  till  1646  from 
entering  on  the  office  ;  and  in  1648  he  was  eje&ed  by 
the  vifitors  which  the  parliament  had  eommiffioned.  He 
muft  have  flood  high  in  the  public  opinion  ;  for  in  the 
fame  year  in  which  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  di¬ 
vinity,  both  lioufes  of  parliament  recommended  him  to 
the  king  as  one  of  their  truftees  for  fettling  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  The  king,  too,  repofed  great  confidence 
in  his  judgment,  and  frequently  confulted  him  about 
the  fiate  of  his  affairs.  When  the  parliament  propofed 
the  abolition  of  the  epifcopal  form  of  church-govern¬ 
ment  as  incompatible  with  monarchy,  Charles  defired 
him  to  take  the  fubjedl  under  his  confideration  and  de¬ 
liver  his  opinion.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  treatife  en¬ 
titled,  Epifcopacy  as  eflabiifhed  by  law  in  England 
not  prejudicial  to  regal  power.  At  taking  leave,  the 
king  advifed  him  to  publifh  Cafes  of  Confcience  t  he 
replied,  that  “  he  was  now  grown  old  and  unfit  to 
write  cafes  of  confcience.”  The  king  faid,  “  it  was 
the  iimplcft  thing  he  ever  had  heard  from  him  ;  for  no 
young  man  was  fit  to  be  a  judge,  or  write  cafes  of  con¬ 
fidence.”  Walton,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Dr  Saunder- 
fon,  informs  us,  that  in  one  of  thefe  conferences  the 
king  told  him  (Dr  Saunderfon),  or  one  of  the  reft  who 
was  then  in  company,  that  “  the  remembrance  of  two 
errors  did  much  affedl  him  ;  which  were  his  affent  to 
the  earl  of  Strafford’s  death,  and  the  abolifhing  of  cpif- 
copacy  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  if  God  ever  reftored  him 
to  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  his  crown,  he  would  prove 
his  repentance  by  a  public  confeffion  and  a  voluntary  pe¬ 
nance,  by  walking  barefoot  from  the  Tower  of  London* 
or  Whitehall,  to  St  Paul’s  church,  and  would  defire 
the  people  to  intercede  with  God  for  his  pardon.” 

Dr  Saunderfon  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment’s  troops  and  conveyed  to  Lincoln,  in  order  to 
procure  in  exchange  a  Puritan  divine  named  Clark , 
whom  the  king’s  army  had  taken.  The  exchange  was 
agreed  to,  on  condition  that  Dr  Saunderfon’s  living 
Ihould  be  reftored,  and  his  perfon  and  property  remain 
unmolefted.  The  firft  of  thefe  demands  was  readily 
complied  with  :  and  a  flipulation  was  made,  that  the 
fecond  ffiould  be  obferved ;  but  it  was  impoffible  to  re- 
ftrain  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  foldiers.  They  entered 
4  Qjs  his 
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r- lits  church  m  t“he  time  of  divine  fervtce,  interrupted 
~  him  when  reading  prayers,  and  even  had  the  audacity 
to  take  the  common  prayer  book  from  him,  and  to  tear 
st  to  pieces. 

The  Honourable  Mr  Boyle,  having  read  a  work  of 
Hr  Saunder  fords  entitled  De  jur ament)  obligation e,  was  fo 
much  pleafed,  that  he  inquired  at  Bifhop  Barlow,  whe¬ 
ther  he  thought  it  was  poflible  to  prevail  on  the  author 
to  write  Cafes  of  Confcience,  if  an  honorary  penfion 
was  affigned  him  to  enable  him  to  pnrehafe  books,  and 
pay  an  amannenfis.  Saunderfon  told  Barlow,  “  that  if 
any  future  traft  of  his  could  be  of  any  pfe  to  mankind, 
lie  would  cheerfully  let  about  it  without  a  penfion.” 
Boyle,  however,  fent  him  a  prefent  of  50I,  fenfible  no 
doubt,  that,  like  the  other  royaliils,  his  finances  could 
not  be  great.  Upon  this  Saunderfon  publiffied  his  book 
JDe  Confcientia . 

When  Charles  II.  was  reinflated  in  the  throne,  he 
recovered  his  profefTorfhip  and  canonry,  and  foon  after 
was  piomoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln.  During 
the  two  years  and  a  half  in  which  he  pofTefTed  this  new 
office,  he  fpent  a  conliderable  fum  in  augmenting  poor 
vicarages,  in  repairing  the  palace  at  Bugden,  <Scc.  He 
died  January  29.  1662-3,  *n  his  76th  Year* 

He  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs  and  folid  judgment. 

That  flaid  and  well-weighed  man  Dr  Saunderfon 
(fays  Dr  Hammond)  conceives  all  things  deliberately, 
dwells  upon  them  difcreetly,  difeerns  things  that  differ 
exaftly,  paffeth  his  judgment  rationally,  and  expreffes 
it  aptly,  cleaily,  and  honeftly.”  Being  afked,  what 
books  he  had  read  mofl  ?  he  replied,  that  “  lie  did  not 
read  many  books,  but  thofe  which  he  did  read  were 
■well  chofen  and  frequently  pernfed.”  Thefe,  he  faid, 
were  chiefly  three,  Ariftotle’s  Rhetoric,  Aquinas’s  Se- 
cuncla  Secund and  'Bully’s  Works ;  efpecially  his  Offi¬ 
ces,  which  he  had  not  read  over  lefs  than  20  times, 
and  could  even,  in  his  old  age,  recite  without  hook.” 
He  added,  that  “  the  learned  civilian  Dr  Zouch  had 
written  Element  a  juris  prudent'uc ,  which  he  thought  he 
could  alfo  fay  without  book,  and  that  no  wife  man 
could  read  it  too  often.”  He  was  not  only  converfant 
with  the  fathers  and  fchoolmen,  with  cafuiflical  and 
controverfial  divinity ;  but  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  hiffories  of  the  Englifh  nation,  was  a  great  anti¬ 
quary,  had  fearclied  minutely  into  records,  and  was 
well  /killed  in  heraldry  and  genealogy. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  a  (hort  account  of  his 
works.  1.  In  1615  he  publiflied  Logins  /. Irtis  Compen¬ 
dium ,  which  was  Lie  fyflem  of  k 61  vires  he  had  delivered 
in  the  Univerfity  whew  he  was  logic-reader.  2.  Ser¬ 
mons,  amounting  in  number  to  36,  printed  in  i68f, 
folio,  with  the  author’s  life  by  Walton.  3.  Nine  Cafes 
of  Confcience  refolved  ;  firff  c  Hefted  in  one  volume,  in 
1678,  8 vo.  4.  De  juranvnti  obligation? .  This  book 
was  tranfiated  into  Englifh  by  Charles  I.  while  a  pri- 
foner  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  printed  at  London  in 
1665*)  8vo.  5.  De  Obligati  one  co>Jcie  ti<z.  6.  Ceniure  of 
Mr  Antony  Afcharn  his  book  of  the  confuiions  and 
revolutions  of  government.  7.  Pa Ecclfi*  concerning 
Prede flirtation,  or  the  ve  points.  8.  Epifcopacy,  as 
eftablifhed  by  law  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  the 
regal  power,  in  1661.  Befides  thefe,  he  wrote  two 
Hifcourfes  in  defence  of  Ufher’s  writings. 

Saunderson  (Dr  Nicolas),  was  born  at  Tnurlttone 
m  Yorklhire  in.  1682,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a 


prodigy  for  his  application  and  fuccefe  in 
literature  in  circumilances  apparently  the  mo  ft  unfavour-  — v-w 
able.  He  loft  his  fight,  by  the  fmali-pox  before  he  was 
a  year  old.  But  this  difaff er  did  not  prevent  him  from 
fearching  after  that  knowledge  for  which  nature  had 
given  him  fo  ardent  a  defire.  He  was  initiated  into 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  at  a  free-fchool  at  Pen* 
niilon.  After  fpending  fome  years  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
languages,  his  father  (who  had  a  place  in  the  excife) 
began  to  teach  him  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic# 

He  foon  furpaffed  his  father;  and  could  make  long  and 
difficult  calculations,  without  having  any  fenfible  marks 
to  affiff  his  memory.  At  18  he  was  taught  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  algebra  and  geometry  by  Richard  Weft  of  Un- 
doorbank,  Efq;  who,  though  a  gentleman  of  fortune* 
yet, .  being  ftrongly  attached  to  mathematical  learning, 
readily  undertook  the  education  of  fo  uncommon  a 
genius.  Saunderfon  was  alfo  affifted  in  his  mathematical 
fludies  by  Dr  Ncttleton.  Thefe  two  gentlemen  read 
books  to  him  and  explained  them.  He  was  next  fent 
to  a  private  academy  at  AtterclifF  near  Sheffield,  where 
logic  and  metaphyfics  were  chiefly  taught.  But  thefe 
fciences  not  fuiting  his  turn  of  mind,  he  foon  left  the 
academy.  He  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  country  with¬ 
out  any  inff  ruftor ;  but  fueh  was  the  vigour  of  his  own 
mind,  that  few  inftruftions  were  neceffary :  he  only' re¬ 
quired  books  and  a  reader. 

His  father,  befides  the  place  he  had  in  the  excife, 
poflefftd  alio  a  fmall  eftate  ;  but  having  a  numerous  fa¬ 
mily  to  fupport,  he  was  unable  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education  at  one  of  the  univerfities.  Some  of  his  friends, 
who  had  remarked  his  perfpicuous  and  interetting  man¬ 
ner  of  communicating  his  ideas,  propofed  that  he  fhonld 
attend  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  as  a  teacher  of  ma¬ 
thematics.  This  propofal  was  immediately  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  condufted  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  his  25th  year  by  Mr  Jofhua  Dunn,  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Chrift’s  college.  Though  he  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  member  of  the  college,  he  was  treated  with 
great  attention  and  refpeft.  He  was  allowed  a  cham¬ 
ber,  and  had  free  accets  to  the  library.  Mr  Whiffon 
was  at  that  time  profeffor  of  mathematics ;  and  as  he 
read  leftures  in  the  way  that  Saunderfon  intended,  it  was 
naturally  to  be  fuppofed  he  would  view  his  projeft  as 
an  invafion  of  his  office.  But,  inftead  of  meditating 
any  opposition,  the  plan  was  no  fooner  mentioned  to 
him  than  he  gave  his  confent.  Saunderfon’s  reputa¬ 
tion  was  foon  fpread  through  the  univerfity.  When 
his  leftures  were  announced,  a  general  curiofity  was 
excited  to  hear  fuch  intricate  mathematical  fubjefts  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  infancy. 

'1  he  fubjeft  of  his  leftures  was  the  Principia  Mathemati¬ 
cal  the  Optics,  and  Arithmeticci  Univerfahs  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton.  He  was  accordingly  attended  by  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  audience.  It  will  appear  at  firff  incredible  to 
many  that  a  blind  man  fhould  be  capable  of  explaining 
optics,  which  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  light  and  colours ;  but  we  mutt  recolleft, 
that  the  theory  of  vifion  is  tauqht  entirely  by  lines,  and 
is  iubjeft  to  the  rules  ©f  geometry. 

While  thus  employed  in  explaining  the- principles  of 
the  Newtonian  philo  fophy,  he  became  known  to  its  if- 
lufirious  author.  He  was  alfo  intimately  acquainted 
with  Halley,  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  and  other  eminent  ma¬ 
thematicians*  When  Whiffon  was  removed  from  his 
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Saunderfon  was  umVerttdly  allowed  to  be 

— -v -  the  man  belt  qualified  for  the  fucceffion.  But  to  enjoy 

this  office,  it  was  neceflary,  as  the  ffatutes  dire 61,  that 
he  fiiouid  be  promoted  to  a  degree.  To  obtain  this  pri¬ 
vilege  the  lie  ads  of  the  univerfity  applied  to  their  chan¬ 
cellor  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  procured  the  royal 
mandate  to  corner  upon  bira  the  degree  of  matter  of 
arts.  He  was  then  eledted  Lucafian  profdTor  of  ma¬ 
thematics  in  November  1711.  His  inauguration  fpeech 
was  corr.pofed  in  claffical  Latin,  and  in  the  ftyle 
of  Cicero,  with  wliofe  works  he  had  been  much  con- 
verfant.  He  now  devoted  his  whole  time1  to  his  lec¬ 
tures,  and  the  initrudlion  of  Iris  pupils.  When  George 
II.  in  1728,  vifited  the  Univerlky  of  Cambridge,  he 
exprdfed  a  ddire  to  fee  ProfeiTor  Saunderfqn.  Li  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  defire,  he  waited  upon  his  majefly  in 
the  fenate-houfe,  and  was  there,  by  the  king’s  com¬ 
mand,  created  dodlor  of  laws.  He  was  admitted  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1736. 

Saunderfori  was  naturally  of  a  vigorous  conflitntion  ;  > 
but  having  confined  liimfelf  to  a  fedentary  life,  he  at 
length  became  fcorbutic.  For  feveral  years  he  felt  a 
mimbnefs  in  his  limbs,  which,  in  the  fpring  of  1739, 
brought  on  a  mortification  in  his  foot ;  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  his  blood  was  fo  vitiated  by  the  feurvy,  that 
affittance  from  medicine  was  not  to  be  expedled.  When 
he  was  informed  that  his  death  was  near,  he  remained 
for  a  little  fpaee  calm  and  filent  ;  but  he  foon  recovered 
Ills  former  vivacity,  and  converfed  with  hts  ufual  cafe. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  April  1739,  in  the  57th  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  his  own  lequeft  in  the 
chancel  at  Box  worth. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr  Dic¬ 
kens,  redtor  of  Boxworth,  in  Cambridgefhire,  and  by 
her  had  a  foil  and  daughter. 

Dr  Saunderfon  was  lather  to  be  admired  as  a  man  of 
wonderful  genius  and  afliduity,  than  to  be  loved  for 
amiable  Qualities.  He  fpoke  his  fentiments  freely  of 
charadters,  and  pr  ailed  or  condemned  his  friends  as 
well  as  his  enemies  without  reierve.  This  has  been 
aferibed  by  feme  to  a  love  of  defamation  ;  but  perhaps 
with  more  propriety  it  has  been  attributed  by  others 
to  an  inflexible  love  of  truth,  which  urged  him  upon  all 
occafions  to  fpeak  the  fentiments  of  his  mind  without 
difguife,  and  without  confidering  whether  this  coiidudf 
would  pleafe  or  give  offence.  His  fentiments  were 
fuppofed  unf  avourable  to  revealed  religion.  It  is  faid,  that 
he  alleged  he  could  n  t  know  God,  becaufe  he  was  blind, 
and  could  not  lee  his  works  ;  and  that,  upon  this,  Dr 
Holmes  replied,  “  Lay  your  hand  upon  yourielf,  and 
the  organization  which  you  will  feel  in  your  own  body 
will  diffipate  fo  grots  an  error.”  On  the  other  hand, 
wc  are  informed,  that  he  had  defired  the  facrament  to 
be  given  i\im  on  the  evening  before  his  death,  He 
wasj  however,  feized  with  a  delirium,  which  rendered 
this  impollible. 

He  wrote  a  fyftem  of  algebra,  which  was  publifhed,  in 
2  volumes  410,  at  London,  after  his  death,  in  the  yrear 
j  740,  at  the  expence  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge. 

JDr  Saunderfon  invented  for  his  own  ufe  a  Palpable 
Arithmetic;  that  is,  a  method  of  performing  operations 
in  arithmetic  folely  by  the  fenfe  of  touch.  It  confitted 
of  a  table  railed  upon  a  fmall  frame,  fo  that  he  could 
apply'  his  hands  with  equal  eafe  above  and  below.  On 
this  table  were  drawn  a  great  number  of  parallel  lines 


which  were  crofltd  by  others  at  right  angles;  the  edges Saurderfb* 
of  the  table  were  divided  by  notches  half  an  inch  diftant  gayo.^roiJi 
from  one  another,  and  between  each  notch  there  were  — * 

five  parallels ;  fo  that  every  fquare  inch  was  divided  in¬ 
to  a  hundred  little  fquares.  'At  each  angle  of  the 
fqnares  where  the  parallels  interfered  one  another,  a 
hole  was  made  quite  through  the  table.  In  each  hole 
he  placed  two  pins,  a  big  and  a  fmall  one.  It  was  by 
the  various  arrangements  of  the  pins  that  Saunderfon 
performed  his  operations.  A  del  crip  tion  of  this  me¬ 
thod  of  making  calculations  by  Ids  table  is  given  under 
the  article  Blind,  n*  3S,  though  it  is  there  by  mittake 
laid  that  it  was  not  of  his  own  invention. 

His  fenfe  of  touch  was  fo  perfect,  that  he  could  dif- 
cover  with  the  greatett  exaflneis  the  flightdl  inequali¬ 
ty  of  furface,  and  could  dittinguifh  in  the  moll  finiflied' 
works  the  fmalltil  overfight  in  the  pollfli.  In  the  ca¬ 
binet  of  medals  at  Cambridge  he  coukl  fingle  out  the 
Roman  medals  with  the  utmott  corre&nefs  ;  he  could* 
alfo  perceive  the  flighted  variation  in  the  atmofphere. 

One  day,  while  fome  gentlemen  were  making  obferva- 
tions  on  the  fun,  he  took  notice  of  every  little  cloud 
that  palled  over  the  fun  which  could  interrupt  their 
labours.  When  any  objc6t  paffed  before  his  face,  even 
though  at  fome  didance,  he  difeovered  it,  and  could 
guefs  its  fize  with  conliderable  accuracy.  When  he 
walked,  he  knew  when  he  palled  by  a  tree,  a  wall,  or  a 
houfe.  He  made  tliefe  dittin&ions  from  the  different 
ways  his  face  was  affe&ed  by  the  motion  of  the  air. 

His  miifical  ear  was  remarkably  acute  ;  he  could  di- 
flinguiih  accurately  to  the  fifth  of  a  note.  In  his  youth, 
he  had  been  a  performer  on  the  flute ;  and  he  had  made 
fuch  proficiency,  chat  if  he  had.  cultivated  his  talents 
in  this  way,  he  would  probably  have  been  as  eminent  ia 
mufic  as  he  was  in  mathematics.  He  recognized  net 
only  his  friends,  but  even  thofc  with  whom  he  was 
flightly  acquainted,  by  the  tone  of  their  Voice  ;  and  he 
could  judge  with  wonderful  exaTtnefs  of  the  fize  of  any 
apartment  into  which  he  was  conduced. 

SAVt  NA,  a  large,  handfome,  populous,  and  tt.rong 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  with  two  ca¬ 
ttles,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  contains  feveral  handfome 
churches  and  well  built  ttrudiures*  It  was  taken  by 
the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1746,  at  which  time  it  had  a 
capacious  harbour;  but  the  people  of  Genoa,  being 
afraid  that  it  would  hurt  their  own  trade,,  choaked  it 
up.  It  is  feated  on  the  Mediterranean  fea,  in  a  well- 
cultivated  country,  abounding  in  iilk  and  all  kinds  of 
good  fruit.  JE.  Long.  8.  *4.  N.  Lat.  44.  2  1 . 

SAVONAROLA  ( Jerome), a  famous  Italian  monk, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1452.,  and  deiccnded  of  a  noble 
family.  At  the  age  of  22  he  afiinned  the  habit  of  a 
Dominican  friar,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents, 
and  diftinguifhed  liimfelf  in  that  order  by  his  piety  and 
ability  as  a  preacher.  Florence  was  the  theatre  where 
he  chofe  to  2ppear  ;  there  he  preached,  confefiecl,  and 
wrote.  He  had  addrtfs  enough  to  place  himklf  at  the 
hfcad  of  the  faction  which  oppofed  the  family  of  the 
Medici.  He  explained  the  Apocalypfe,  and  there  found 
a  prophecy  which  foretold  the  defir udlion  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  He  prediTled  a  renovation  of  the  church,  and 
declaimed  with  much  feverity  againfl  the  clergy  and 
the  court  of  Rome.  Alexander  VI.  excommunicated 
him,  and  prohibited  him  from  preaching.  He  derided 
the  anathemas  of  the  Pope  ;  yet  he  forbore  preaching 
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Savonarola,  for  fome  time,  and  then  refumed  his  employment  with 
**  w ~"r 1  more  applaufe  than  before*  ’  The  Pope  and  the  Medici 
family  then  thought  of  attacking  him  with  his  own 
weapons.  Savonarola  having  polled  up  a  thefts  as  a 
fubje&  of  deputation,  a  Francifcan,  by  their  inftigation, 
offered  to  prove  it  heretical.  The  Francifcan  was  fe- 
conded  by  his  brother  friars,  and  Savonarola  by  his  ; 
and  thus  the  two  orders  were  at  open  war  with  each 
other.  To  fettle  the  difpute,  and  to  convince  their  an- 
tagonifts  of  the  fuperior  fandfity  of  Savonarola,  one  of 
the  Dominicans  offered  to  walk  through  a  fire  ;  and 
in  order  to  prove  his  wickednefs,  a  Francifcan  agreed 
to  the  fame  experiment.  The  multitude,  eager  to  wit- 
nefs  fo  extraordinary  a  fpe&acle,  urged  both  parties  to 
come  to  a  decifion  ;  and  the  magiffrates  were  conftrain- 
ed  to  give  their  confent.  Accordingly,  Saturday  the 
^th  of  April  1498  was  fixed  for  the  trial.  On  that 
day  the  champions  appeared ;  but  when  they  faw  one 
another  in  cold  blood,  and  beheld  the  wood  in  flames, 
they  were  feized  with  fear,  and  were  very  anxious  to 
efcape  by  any  fubterfuge  the  imminent  danger  into 
which  they  had  rafhly  thrown  themfelves.  i  he  Do¬ 
minican  pretended  he  could  not  enter  the  flames  without 
the  hoft  in  his  hand.  This  the  magiffrates  obftinately 
refufed  to  allow ;  and  the  Dominican’s  fortitude  was 
not  put  to  the  teft.  The  Francifcans  incited  the  mul¬ 
titude  againff  their  opponents,  who  accordingly  aflault- 
ed  their  monaftery,  broke  open  the  gates  which  Were 
fhut  againff  them,  and  entered  by  force.  Upon  this, 
the  magiffrates  thought  it  neceffary  to  bring  Savonaro¬ 
la  to  trial  as  an  impoftor.  He  was  put  to  the  torture, 
and  examined  ;  and  the  anfwers  which  he  gave  fully 
evinced  that  he  was  both  a  cheat  and  a  fanatic.  He 
boafted  of  having  frequent  converfations  with  God,  and 
found  his  brother  friars  credulous  enough  to  believe 
him.  One  of  the  Dominicans,  who  had  lhared  in  his 
fufferings,  affirmed,  that  he  faw  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the 
fhape  of  a  dove,  with  feathers  of  gold  and  filver,  twice 
in  one  day  alight  on  the  fhoiilder  of  Savonarola  and 
peck  his  ear ;  he  pretended  alfo  that  he  had  violent 
combats  with  demons.  John  Francis  Picus  earl  of  Mi- 
randula,  who  wrote  his  life,  allures  us,  that  the  devils 
which  infefted  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  trembled 
at  the  fight  of  friar  Jerome,  and  that  out  of  vexation 
they  always  fuppreffed  fome  letters  of  his  name  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  it.  He  expelled  them  from  all  the  cells  of 
the  monaftery*  When  he  went  round  the  convent 
fpr inkling  holy  water  to  defend  the  friars  from  the  in- 
fults  of  the  demons,  it  is  faid  the  evil  fpirits  fpread 
thick  clouds  before  him  to  prevent  his  p adage. — At 
-length,  the  pope  Alexander  VI.  fent  the  chief  of  the 
Dominicans,  with  bifhop  Romolino,  to  degrade  him 
from  holy  orders,  and  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  fecular 
judges  with  his  two  fanatical  aflbeiates.  They  were 
condemned  to  be  hanged  and  burned  on  the  23d  May 
1498.  Savonarola  fubmitted  to  the  execution  of  the 
fentence  with  great  fjrmnefs  and  devotion,  and  without 
uttering  a  word  refpedling  his  innocence  or  his  guilt. 
He  was  46  years  of  age.  Immediately  after  his  death, 
liis  Confeffion  was  publifhed  in  his  name.  It  contained 
many  extravagancies,  but  nothing  to  deferve  fo  fevere 
and  infamous  a  punifhment.  His  adlie rents  did  not  fail 
to  attribute  to  him  the  power  of  working  miracles;  and 
fo  ftrong  a  veneration  had  they  for  their  chief,  that  they 
preferved  with  pious  care  any  parts  of  his  body  which 
they  could  fnatch  from  the  flames.  The  carl  of  Mirandufe, 
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the  author  of  his  life,  has  deferibed  him  aa  an  eminent 
faint.  He  gravely  informs  us,  that  his  heart  was  found 
in  a  river  ;  and  that  he  had  a  piece  of  it  in  his  pof- 
feffion,  which  had  been  very  ufeful  is  curing  difeafes, 
and  ejecting  demons.  He  remarks,  that  many  of  his 
perfecutors  came  to  a  miferable  end.  Savonarola  has 
alfo  been  defended  by  Father  Quetif,  Bzovius,  Baron, 
and  other  religious  Dominicans. 

He  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  books  in  favour  of 
religion.  He  has  left,'  1.  Sermons  in  Italian  5  2.  A 
Treatife  entitled,  Trtumphus  cruets  ;  3.  Eruditorwn  Con~ 
/({forum,  and  fevcral  others.  His  works  have  been  pub¬ 
lifhed  at  Leyden  in  6  volumes  1  2  mo. 

SAVORY,  in  botany.  See  Satureia. 
SAVOUR.  See  Taste. 

SAVOY,  a  duchy  lying  between  France  and  Italy, 
and  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Latin  Sabaadia,  ah 
tered  afterwards  to  Saboia,  and  Sobojia. 

This  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Celtes, 
whofe  defendants  therein  were  fubdivided  into  the 
Allobroges,  Nantuates,  Veragri,  Seduni,  Salaffi,  Cen- 
trones,  Garocelli,  and  fome  others  of  inferior  note. — 
Ol  all  thefe  the  Allobroges  were  the  mo  ft  confiderable. 
The  redudtion  of  thefe  tribe?,  in  which  Julius  Csefar 
had  made  a  great  progrefs,  was  completed  under  A«- 
guftus.  Atterwards  this  country  fhaied  the  fate  of  the 
reii.  or  the  weftern  empire,  and  was  over-run  by  the 
northern  barbarians.  Th’e  Burgundians  held  it  a  con- 
fiderable  time  ;  but  when  or  how  it  firft  became  a  di- 
itinct  earldom  under  the  prefent  family,  is  what  hirtori- 
ans  are  not  agreed  about  ;  thus  much,  however,  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  Amadseus  I.  who  lived  in  the  1 2th  century,- 
was  count  of  it.  In  141 6,  Amadaeus  VIII.  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  emperor  Sigifmund  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and 
Viftor  Amadasus  firft  took  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily, 
and  afterwards  of  Sardinia.  See  Sardinia.  Savoy 
was  lately  conquered  by  the  French,  and  added  to  the 
republic  as  the  eightieth  department.  As  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  though  decreed  by  the  convention  to  laft 
for  ever,  may  probably  be  of  fhort  duration,  we  fhall 
write  of  the  duchy  as  of  an  independent  ftate.  Savoy, 
then,  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  France  and  Piedmont  ; 
to  the  north  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  feparates  it 
from  Switzerland  ;  to  the  weft,  by  France  ;  and  to  the 
eaft,  by  Piedmont,  the  Milanefe,  and  Switzerland  ;  its 
greateft  length  being  about  eighty-eight  miles,  and 
breadth  about  feventy  fix. 

As  it  lies  among'  the  Alps,  it  is  full  of  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  which  in  general  are  very  barren  :  many  of  the 
higheft  of  them  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice  and 
fnow.  The  fummit  of  thofe  called  Montagues  M au¬ 
dit  es>  “  the  curfed  mountains,”  are  faid  to  be  more 
than  two  Englilh  miles  in  perpendicular  height  above 
the  level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  level  itfelf  is 
much  higher  than  the  Mediterranean*  In  fome  few  of 
the  valleys  there  is  corn-land  and  pafture,  and  a  good 
breed  of  cattle  and  mules  ;  and  along  the  lake  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  in  two  or  three  other  places,  a  tolerable  wine 
is  produced.  Mount  Senis  or  Cenis,  between  Savoy  and 
Piedmont,  over  which  the  highway  from  Geneva  to 
Turin  lies,  is  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  Montagues 
Maudites ;  but  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  the 
higheft  is  mount  Rochmelon,  in  Piedmont,  between 
Fertiere  and  Novalefe.  The  roads  over  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  are  very  tedious,  difagreeable,  and  dangerous, 
efpecially  as  huge  mafTes  of  fnow,  called  by  the  Italians 
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Savoy*  avalanches,  and  fragments  of  rocks,  frequently  roll 
—  y-  down  into  them  from  the  impending  precipices.  The 
way  of  travelling  fs  either  in  fledges,  chairs,  or  on  the 
backs  ,of  mules  :  in  fome  places  the  path  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipices  is  fo  narrow,  that  there  is  but  juft 
room  for  a  Angle  perfon  to  pafs.  It  begins  to  fnow  on 
thefe  mountains  commonly  about  the  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober  In  fummer,  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft, 
and  September,  many  of  them  yield  very  fine  grafs, 
with  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and  herbs  ;  and  others 
box-wood,  walnuts,  chefnuts,  and  pines.  The  height 
and  different  combinations  of  thefe  mountains,  their 
towering  fnmmits  rifing  above  one  another,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow,  the  many  catarafls  or  falls  of  water, 
the  noife  and  rapidity  of  the  river  Arc,  the  froth  and 
green  tindiure  of  its  water,  the  echoes  of  its  numerous 
ftreams  tumbling  from  cliff  to  cliff,  form  altogether  a 
very  romantic  fcene.  Thefe  mountainous  trails,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  height,  are  not  altogether  free  from 
thunder  in  fummer,  and  are  alfo  nlucli  expofed  to  thick 
clouds,  which  fometimes  fettle  unexpectedly  on  them* 
and  continue  feveral  days.  There  are  fome  wolves 
among  the  thickets  ;  and  they  abound  with  hares,  ru- 
picapras  or  chamois,  and  marmottes. .  In  the  lower 
parts  of  Savoy,  there  are  alfo  bears,  wild  boars,  deer, 
and  rabbits  ;  and  among  the  defolate  mountains  arc 
found  great  quantities  of  rock-cryftal.  In  the  glacieres 
or  ice- valleys,  between  the  high  mountains,  the  air  is 
extremely  cold,  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft. 
The  furface  of  thefe  ice-valleys  looks  like  a  fea  or  lake, 
which,  after  being  agitated  by  fierce  and  contiary  winds, 
has  been  frozen  all  at  once,  interfperfed  with  hideous 
cracks  and  chafms.  The  noife  of  thefe  cracks,  when 
firft  made  by  the  heat  of  the  noon  day  fun,  and  re¬ 
verberated  by  the  furrounding  rocks  and  mountains,  is 
aftonifhing.  The  height  of  the  impending  mountains 
k  fuch,  that  the  fun’s'rays  feldom  reach  the  ice-valleys, 
except  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  fummer.  The 
avalanches  or  fnow -balls,  which  the  leaf!:  concufiion  of 
the  air  will  occafion,  tumble  down  the  mountains  with 
amazing  rapidity,  continually  increafing,  and  carrying 
all  before  them.  People  have  been  taken  ont^ alive,  af- 
.  ter  being  buried  feveral  days  under  them.  The  moun¬ 
tainous  nature  of  this  duchy  fenders  the  plough  a  ufe- 
lefs  inftrument  of  agriculture.  The  peafants  break  up 
the  hungry  foil  with  the  pickaxe  and  fpade,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  it  carry  up  mould  and  dung  in  balkets.  Tor  the 
purpofe  of  preferving  it  from  drought  in  the  fpring  and 
•  fummer,  they  cut  fmall  refervoirs  above  it,  the  water  of 
which  may  be  let  out  at  will ;  and  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  giving  way,  break  the  declivity  of  the  mountains 
by  building  walls  on . the  fide  lor  its  Support,  which  fre¬ 
quently  affiime  the  appearance  of  ancient  fortification, 
and  arc  a  very  pleafmg  deception  to  travellers.  The  Sa¬ 
voyards  carry  their  better  fort  of  cheefe  into  Piedmont, 
as  the  flavour  is  much  efteemed  there ;  but  they  gain 
more  by  their  fkins  of  bears,  chamois,  and  bouquetins 
( a  fpecies  of  the  wild  goat),  or  by  the  fale  of  growfe 
and  pheafants,  which  they  carry  in  great  numbers  to 

Turin.  ,  r , 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  which,  on  the  tide 
of  Geneva,  feparates  Savoy  from  France  ;  the  Arve, 
which  has  fome  particles  of  gold  in  its  fands  ;  the 
Ifere,  the  Seran,  the  Siers,  and  the  Arc.  I  here  are 
alfo  a  great  many  lakes  in  this  country?  which  yield 


plenty  of  fifh,  hut  none  of  them  are  _  very  large,  toge*  Savoy, 
ther  with  medicinal  and  reciprocating  fprings  and  hot  Saunn*|jL 
baths. 

The  language  of  the  common  people  is  a  corrupt 
French  ;  but  the  better  fort,  and  thofe  that  live  in 
the  great  cities,  fpeak  as  good  French  as  they  do  in 
Paris  itfelf. 

In  their  temper,  however,  and  difpofition,  the  Sa¬ 
voyards  refemble  the  Germans  more  than  the  French, 
retaining  ft  ill  much  of  the  old  German  honefty  and 
fimplicity  of  manners,  which  no  doubt  is  partly  owing 
to  the  poverty  and  barrennefs  of  the  country.  To  this 
alfo,  joined  to  their  longevity  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
their  women,  which  are  the  effe&s  of  their  cheerful 
difpofition,  healthy  air,  a&ivity,  temperance,  and  fo- 
briety,  it  is  owing  that  ereat  numbers  of  them  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  go  abroad  in  queft  of  a  livelihood,  which  they 
earn,  thofe  at  leaft  who  have  no  trades,  by  fhowing 
marmottes,  cleanin g  fhoes,  fweeping  chimneys,  -and  ths 
like.  It  is  faid,  that  there  are  generally  about  18,000 
of  them,  young  and  old,  about  Paris.  In  fummer 
they  lie  in  the  ftreets,  and  in  winter,  forty,  fifty,  or 
fixty  of  them  lod  e  together dn  a  room:  they  are  fo 
honeft  that  they  may  be  trufted  to  any  amount  The 
children  are  often  carried  abroad  in  bafkets  before  they 
are  able  to  walk.  In  many  villages  of  Savoy  there  is 
hardly  a  man  to  be  feen  throughout  the  year,  excepting 
a  month  or  two.  Thofe  that  have  families  generally 
fet  out  and  return  about  the  fame  feafon,  when  their 
wives  commonly  lie  in,  and  they  never  fail  to  bring 
home  fome  part  of  their  fmall  earnings.  Some  of  them 
are  fuch  confummate  mafters  of  economy,  that  they 
fet  up  fhops  and  make  fortunes,  and  others  return  home 
with  a  competency  for  the  reft  of  their  days.  An  old 
man  is  often  difpatched  with  letters,  little  prefents,  and 
fome  money,  from  the  younger  .fort,,  to  their  parents 
and  relations,  and  brings  back  with  him  frefh  colonies, 
letters,  meffages,  and  news.  The  cultivation  of  their 
0-rounds,  and  the  reaping  and  gathering  in  of  the  har- 
veil  and  vintage,  are  generally  left  to  the  women  and 
children  ;  but  all  this  is  to  be  nnderdood  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  Savoy.  Great  numbers  of  the  moun¬ 
taineers  of  both  fexes  are  faid  to  he  lame  and  deformed; 
and  they  are  much  fubjedt  to  a  kind  of  wens,  which 
grow  about  their  throats,  and  very  much  disfigure  them, 
efpecially  the  women  ;  but  that  is  the  only  inconvenience 
they  feel  from  them. 

The  nobility  of  Savoy,  and  the  other  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  labour  under  great  hardfhips  and 
reftri&ions,  unheard  of  in  other  countries,  which  we 
have  not  100m  here  to  particularize.  A  minute  account 
of  them  will  be  found  in  Mr  Keyfler’s  Travels.  In  fliort,  , 
the  king  has  left  neither  liberty,  power,  nor  much  pro¬ 
perty,  to  any  but  himfelf  and  the  clergy,  whofe  over- 
grown  wealth  he  has  alfo  greatly  curtailed. 

No  other  religion  is  profefltd  or  tolerated  in  Savoy 
but  that  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  decrees,  how-1 
ever,  of  the  council  of  Trent  are  not  admitted  ;  nor 
are  the  churches  afylums  for  malefaftors. 

This  duchy  is  divided  into  thofe  of  Chablais,  Gene- 
vois,  and  Savoy  Proper,  the  counties,  of  Tarantaife  and 
Maurienne,  and  the  barony  of  Faucigny. 

SAURIN (James),  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  bom 
at  Nifmes  in  1 677,  and  was  the  fon  of  a  Proteft.ant  law¬ 
yer  of  confiderable  eminence.  /  He  applied  to  his  ftudiea 
J  with. 
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^  Vfttx  great  fuccefs ;  but  at  length  being  captivated  with 
a  military  life,  he  rclioquijfhed  them  for  the  pro- 
feffion  of  arms.  In  i  694  he  made  a  campaign  -as  a 
cadet  in  lord  Galloway’s  company,  and 'foon  afterwards 
obtained  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  regiment  of  colonel 
Renault  which  ferved  in  Piedmont.  But  the  duke  of 
Savoy  having  made  peace  with  France,  he  returned  to 
Geneva,  and  refumed  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  the¬ 
ology  under  Turretin  and  -other  profeffors.  In  1700 
he  vifited  Holland,  then  came  to  England,  where  he 
remained  for  ft-veral  years,  and  married.  In  1705  he 
returned  to  the  Hague,  where  he  fixed  his  refidence, 
and  preached  with  the  -mo ft  unbounded  applaufe.  To 
an  exterior  appearance  highly  prepoffeffino,  he  added  a 
ftrong  harmonious  voice.  The  fublime  prayer  which 
he  recited  before  his  fernion  was  uttered  in  a  manner 
highly  affecting.  -Nor  was  the  attention  excited  by 
the  prayer  diftipated  by  the  fermon  ;  all  who  heard 
it  were  charmed ;  and  thofe  who  came  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  criticife,  were  carried  along  with  the  preacher 
and  forgot  their  cefign.  Saurin  had,  however,  one 
fault  in  his  delivery  ;  he  did  not  manage  his  voice  with 
fcfficient  fkiil.  He  exhaufted  himfelf  fo  much  in  his 
prayer  and  the  beginning  of  his  fermon,  that  lias  voice 
grew  feeble  towards  the  end  of  the  fervice.  His  fer- 
rrons,  efpecrally  thofe  publifhed  during  his  life,  are  di- 
ftinguiihed  for  juftnefs  of  thought,  force  of  reafonino, 
and  an  eloquent  unaffeded  ftyle. 

The  firft  time  that  the  celebrated  Ahaddie  heard  him 
preach,  he  exclaimed,  “  Is  it  an  angel  or  a  man  who 
fpeaks  ?”  Saurin 'died  on  the  30th  of  December!  730, 
aged  53  years. 

He  wrote,  r.  Sermons,  which  were  publifhed  in  1 2 
vols  8vd  and  1 2mo;  fome  of  which  difplny  great  genius 
and  eloquence,  and  others  are  compofed  with  negligence. 
One  may  observe  in  them  the  imprecations  and  the  aver- 
fion  which  the  Calvinifts  of  that  age  were  wont  to  utter 
againft  the  Roman  Catholics.  Saurin  was,  notwith- 
flan  ding,  a  lover  of  toleration  :  and  his  fentiments  on 
this  fubjed  gave  great  offence  to  fome  of  his  fanatical 
brethren,  who  attempted  to  obfeure  his  merit,  and  em¬ 
bitter  his  life.  They  found  fault  with  him  becaufe 
he  did  not  call  the  pope  Antichrijl ,  and  the  Romifh 
church  the  whore  of  Babylon .  But  thefe  prophetic  me¬ 
taphors,  however  applicable  they  may  be,  were  certainly 
not  intended  by  the  benevolent  religion  of  Jefus  to  be 
bandied  about  as  terms  of  reproach;  which  would  teach 
thofe  to  rail  who  ufe  them,  and  irritate,  without  con¬ 
vincing,  thofe  to  whom  they  were  applied. 

Saurin,  therefore,  while  he  perhaps  interpreted  thefe 
metaphors  in  the  fame  way  with  his  oppofers,  difeovered 
more  of  the  moderation  of  the  Chriftian  fpirit.  Five 
volumes  of  his  fermons  were  publifhed  in  his  life,  the 
reft  have  been  added  fmee  his  deceafe. 

2.  Difcourfes  Hiftorical,  Critical,  and  Moral,  on  the 
mo  ft  memorable  Events  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament. 
This  is  his  greateft  and  moft  valuable  work.  It  was 
printed  firft  in  two  volumes  folio.  As  it  was  left  unfi- 
niftied,  Beaufohre  and  Roques  undertook  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  increafed  it  to  four  volumes.  It  is  full 
of  learning:  it  is  indeed  a  colledion  of  the  opinions  of 
the  beft  authors.,  both  Chriftian  and  Heathen  ;  of"  the 
philosophers,  hiflorians,  and  critics,  in  every1'  fubjed 
which  the  author  examines.  3.  The  State  of  Chriftia- 
my  is  France,  1725,  8vo.  In  this  book  he  difeuffes 
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many  important  points  of  controverfy,  and  calls  h 
queftion  the  truth  of  the  iniracle.faid  to  be  performed 
on  La  FofTe  at  Paris.  4.  An  Abridgment  of  Chriftian 
Theology  and  Morality,  in  the  form  of  a  Catechifm* 
i/22.,  8 vo.  He  afterwards  publifhed  an  abridgment 
of  this  work.  ^ 

A  Differtation  which  he  publifhed  on  the  Expedu 
ency  of  fometimes  difguifing  the  Truth,  raifed  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  enemies  again!!  him.  In  this  difcourfe  his  plan 
was,  to  ft  ate  the  arguments  of  thofe  who  affirm  that,  in 
certain  cafes,  it  is  lawful  to  difguife  truth,  and  the  an* 
fwers  of  thofe  who  maintain  the  contrary.  He  does 
not  determine  the  queftion,  but  feems,  however,  to  in¬ 
cline  to  the  firft  opinion.  He  was  immediately  attack¬ 
ed  by  leveral  adversaries,  and  a  long  controverfy  enfued; 
but  his  dodrines  and  opinions  were  at  length  publicly 
approved  of  by  the  fynods  of  Campen  and  of  the  Hague. 

The  fubjed  of  this  controverfy  has  long  been  agitai 
ted,  and  men  of  equally  good  principles  have  fupported 
oppofite  fides.  It  would  ceitainly  be  a  dangerous  maxim 
that  falsehood  can  ever  be  lawful.  There  may,  indeed, 
be  particular  cafes,  when  the  motives  to  it  are  of  fuch 
a  nature  as  to  diminifh  its  criminality  in  a  high  degree; 
but  . to  leffcii  its  guilt  is  a  very  different  thing  from  juf- 
t hying  it  by  the  laws  of  morality, 

Saurin  (Jofeph),  a  geometrician  of  the  academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Courtoufon  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Orange,  in  1659.  His  father,  who  was  a 
minifter  at  Grenoble,  was  his  firft  preceptor.  He  made 
rapid  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  and  was  admitted  minifter 
of  Eure  in  Dauphmy  when  very  young  :  but  having 
made  ufe  of  fome  violent  exprefiions  in  one  of  his  fe£ 
mons,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France  in  1683.  Fie  re¬ 
tired  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Berne,  where  he  obtain¬ 
ed  a  corifiderable  living.  He  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  his 
new  habitation,  when  fome  theologians  raifed  a  perfe¬ 
ction  againft  him,  Saurin,  hating  controverfy,  and 
di fg ufted  with  Switzerland,  where  his  talents  were  en¬ 
tirely  concealed,  repaired  to  Holland.  He  returned 
foon  after  to  France,  and  furrendered  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  Bcfiuet  bifhop  of  Meaux,  who  obliged  him  to 
make  a  recantation  of  his  err 01 9.  This  event  took, 

place  in  1690.  His  eufifties,  however,  fufpeded  his 
fineerity  in  the  abjuration  which  he  had  made.  It  was 
a  general  opinion,  that  the  defire  of  cultivating  fcience 
in  the  capital  of  France  had  a  greater  effed  in  produ¬ 
cing  this  change  than  religion.  Saurin,  hoy/ever, 
fpeaks  of  the  reformers  with  great  afperity,  and  con¬ 
demns  them  for  going  too  far.  “  Deceived  in  my 
opinions  concerning  the  rigid  fyftem  of  Calvin,  I  no 
longer  regarded  that  reformer  in  any  other  light  but 
as  one  of  thofe  extravagant  geniufes  who  are  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  truth.  Such  appeared  to  me  in 
general  the  founders  of  the  reformation  ;  and  that  juft 
idea  which  I  have  now  obtained  of  their  charade /has 
enabled  me  to  (hake  oft  a  load  of  prejudices.  I  law  in 
moft  of  the  articles  which  have  feparated  them  from  11s, 
fuch  as  the  invocation  of  faints,  the  worfiiip  of  images, 
the  diflin&ion  of  meats,  &c.  that  they  had  much  exag¬ 
gerated  the  inevitable  abufes  of  the  people,  and  impu¬ 
ted  thefe  to  the  Romifti  church,  as  if  fandioned  by  its 
dodrines.  Btfides,  that  they  have  mifreprefented  thofe 
dodrines  which  were  not  conneded  with  any  abufe. 
One  thing  which  furprifed  me  much  when  my  eyes  be¬ 
gan  to  open,  was  the  falfe  idea,  though  in  appearance , 

full 
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II  ers  entertained  of  the  perfection  and  perfpicuity  of  the 

/agefu.  pj0jy  Scriptures,  and  the  manifeft  mifinterpretation  of 
paflages  which  they  bring  to  fupport  that  idea  (for  that 
mifinterpretation  is  a  point  which  can  be  proved).  Two 
or  three  articles  Hill  raifed  fome  objections  in  my  mind 
againft  the  RomHh  church  ;  to  wit,  Tranfubftantiation, 
the  adoration  of  the  facramerit,  and  the  infallibility  of 
the  church.  The  adoration  of  the  facrament  I  confi- 
dered  as  idolatry,  and,  on  that  account,  removed  from 
her  communion.  But  foon  after,  the  Expofition  of  the 
bifhop  of  Meaux,  a  work  which  can  never  be  fufficient- 
ly  admired,  and  his  Treatife  concerning  changes,  re- 
verfed  all  my  opinions,  and  rendered  me  an  enemy  to 
the  Reformation.”  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  Saurin  appea- 
fed  his  conference  by  reading  Poiret’s  Cogitationes  ra¬ 
tionales.  This  book  is  written  with  a  view  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  church  of  Rome  from  the  charge  of  idolatry.* 

If  it  was  the  love  of  diftinCtion  that  induced  Saurin  to 
return  to  the  Romifh  church,  he  was  not  difappointed ; 
for  he  there  met  with  protection  and  fupport.  He  was 
favourably  received  by  Louis  XIV.  obtained  a  penfion 
from  him,  and  was  treated  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
with  the  moft  flattering  refpeCt.  At  that  time  (1717}, 
geometry  formed  his  principal  occupation.  He  adorn¬ 
ed  the  Journal  des  Savans  with  many  excellent  treaties; 
and  he  added  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  many 
interefling  papers.  Thefe  are  the  only  works  which 
he  has  left  behind  him.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  29th 
December  1737,  in  his  78th  year,  of  a  fever.  He 
married  a  wife  of  the  family  of  Croufas  in  Switzerland, 
who  bore  him  afon,  Bernard- Jofeph,  diftinguifhed  as  a 
writer  for  the  theatre. 

Saurin  was  of  a  bold  and  impetuous  fpirit.  He  had 
that  lofty  deportment  which  is  generally  miftaken  for 
pride.  His  philofophy  was  auftere  ;  his  opinions  of 
men  were  not  very  favourable  ;  and  he  often  delivered 
them  in  their  prefence  :  this  created  him  many  enemies. 
His  memory  was  attacked  after  his  deceafe.  A  letter 
was  printed  in  the  JVIercure  SujJJey  faid  to  be  written  by 
Saurin  from  Paris,  in  which  he  acknowledges  tljat  he 
had  committed  feveral  crimes  which  deferved  death. 
Some  Calvinill  minifters  publifhed  in  1757  two  or  three 
pamphlets  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  that  letter ;  but 
Voltaire  made  diligent  enquiry  not  only  at  the  place 
where  Saurin  had  been  difeharging  the  facerdotal  office, 
but  at  the  Deans  of  the  clergy  of  that  department. 
They  all  exclaimed  againft  an  imputation  fo  opprobrious. 
It  mult  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Voltaire,  in 
the  defence  which  he  has  publifhed  in  his  general  lnftory 
•f  Sauvin’s  condua,  leaves  fome  unfavourable  impref- 
fions  upon  the  reader’s  mind..  He  iafinuates,  that  Sau¬ 
rin  facrificed  his  religion  to  his  intereft ;  that  he  p  aye 
upon  Boffuet,  who  believed  he  had  converted  a  clergy- 
man,  when  he  had  only  given  a  little  fortune  to  a  phi- 
lofopher. 

SAURURUS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  tetra- 
gvnia  order,  belonging  to  the  heptandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fecond  or¬ 
der,  Piperita.  The  calyx  is  a  catkin,  with  umflorous 
feales :  there  is  no  corolla  ;  there  are  four  germina,  and 
four  monofpermous  berries. 

SAUVAGESIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clals  ot 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thole 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II. 
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petalous  ?-nd  fringed  ;  the  calyx  pentaphyllous ;  the  nec- 
tarium  the  fame,  having  its  leaves  placed  alternately 
with  the  petals ;  the  capfule  unilocular. 

SAUVEUR  ( J ofeph ) ,  an  eminent  French  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  La  Fleche  in  1653.  He  was  abfo- 
lutely  dumb  until  he  was  feven  years  of  age ;  and  even 
then  his  organs  of  fpeech  did  not  difengage  tliemfelves 
fo  freely,  but  that  he  was  ever  after  obliged  to  fpeak 
with  great  deliberation.  Mathematics  were  the  only 
ftndies  he  had  any  relifh  for,  and  thefe  he  cultivated 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs ;  fo  that  he  commenced 
teacher  at  20  years  of  age,  and  was  fo  foon  in  vogue, 
that  he  had  prince  Eugene  for  his  fcholar.  He  was 
made  mathematical  profeffor  in  the  royal  college  in 
168 6  ;  and  ten  years  after  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in  1716;  and  his 
writings,  which  confift  rather  of  detached  papers  than 
of  conne&ed  treat ifes,  'are  all  inferted  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  twice  married  ; 
and  by  the  laft  wife  had  a  fon,  who,  like  himfelf,  was 
dumb  for  the  firft  feven  years  of  his  life. 

SAW,  an  inftrument  which  ferves  to  cut  into  pieces 
feveral  folid  matters ;  as  wood,  ftone,  ivory,  &c. 

The  beft  faws  are  of  tempered  fteel  ground  bright 
and  fmootli  :  thofe  of  iron  are  only  hammer-hardened  : 
hence  the  firft,  befides  their  being  ftiffer,  are  likewife 
found  fmootber  than  the  laft.  They  are  known  to  t>e 
well  hammered  by  the  ftiff  bending  of  the  blade  ;  and 
to  be  well  and  evenly  ground,  by  their  bending  equally 
in  a  bow. 

SAir-fiJh.  See  Pristis. 

SAXE  (Maurice  count  of),  was  born  the  13th  Oc¬ 
tober  1696.  He  was  the  natural  fon  of  Iredeiic  Au- 
guftus  II.  elector  of  Saxony,  and  king  of  Poland, 
and  of  the  countefs  of  Konigfmarc,  a  Swedifh  lady, 
celebrated  both  for  her  wit  and  beauty.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  along  with  Frederic  Auguftus  the  electoral 
prince,  afterwards  king  of  Poland.  His  infancy  an¬ 
nounced  the  future  warrior.  Nothing  could  prevail  on 
him  to  apply  to  his  ftudies  but  the  promife  of  being  al¬ 
lowed,  after  he  had  finifhed  his  talk,  to  mount  on  liorfe- 
back,  or  exercife  himfelf  with  arms. 

He  ferved  his  firft  campaign  in  the  army  commanded 
by  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when 
only  twelve  years  old.  He  fignalized  .himfelf  -at  the 
fieges  of  Tournay  and  Mons,  and  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  Malplaqnet.  In  the  evening  of  that  memo¬ 
rable  day,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  “  I’m  content  with. my 
day’s  work.”  During  the  campaign  of  1710,  prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  made  many 
public  encomiums  on  his  merit.  Next  year  the  young 
count  accompanied  the  king  of  Poland  to  the  fiege  of 
Stralfund,  the  ftrongeft  place  in  Pomerania,  and  dit- 
played  the  greateft  intrepidity.  He  fwam  acrofs  the 
river  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  with  a  piftol  in  his  hand. 
His  valour  (hone  nolefs  confpicuonfly  on  the  bloody  day 
of  Gaedclbufck,  where  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  ca¬ 
valry.  He  had  a  horfe  killed  under  him,  after  he  had 
three  times  rallied  his  regiment,  and  led  them  on  to  the 

Soon  after  that  campaign,  his  mother  prevailed  on 
him  to  marry  the  countefs  -of  Lubin,  a  lady  both  rich 
and  beautiful.  This  union  lafted  but  a  ftiort  time.  In 
1721,  the  count  procured  a  diffolution  of  the  marriage ; 
'  ’  *  4R  a 
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a  ftep  of  which  he  afterwards  repented.  The  countefs 
left  him  with  regret ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  from 
marrying  foon  after.  The  count  of  Saxe  was  too  fond 
.of  pleafure  and  variety  to  fubmit  to  the  duties  which 
marriage  impofes.  In  the  midft,  however,  of  the  plea- 
fures  in  which  he  fometimec  indulged,  he  never  loft 
fight  of  his  profeffion.  He  carried  along  with  him 
wherever  he  went  a  library  of  military  books ;  and  even 
when  he  feemed  moft  taken  up  with  his  pleafuies,  he 
never  failed  to  fpend  an  hour  or  two  in  private  ftudy. 

In  1717  he  went  to  Hungary,  where  the  emperor 
had  an  army  of  15,000  men  under  the  command  of 
prince  Eugene.  Young  count  Saxe  was  prefent  at  the 
fiege  of  Belgrade,  and  at  a  battle  which  the  prince 
gained  over  the  Turks.  On  his  return  to  Poland  in 
1 71  8,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  golden  eagle. 

The  wars  in  Europe  being  concluded  by  the" treaties 
of  Utrecht  and  Poffarowitz,  count  Saxe  went  to 
France.  He  had  always  profeffed  a  partiality  for  that 
country.  French,  indeed,  was  the  only  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  which  during  his  infancy  he  was  willing  to  learn. 
He  fpent  his  whole  time  during  the  peace  in  ftudy ing 
mathematics,  fortification,  and  mechanics,  fciences 
which  exadlly  fuited  his  genius.  The  mode  of  exerci- 
fing  troops  had  (truck  his  attention  when  very  young. 
At  16  he  invented  a  new  exercife,  which  was  taught  in 
Saxony  with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  Having  obtained  a 
regiment  in  France  in  1722,  he  formed  it  himfelf  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  new  plan.  From  that  moment  the  Che- 
waiter  Foliar ,  an  excellent  judge  of  military  talents, 
predicted  that  he  would  be  a  great  man. 

In  1  726  the  States  of  Courland  chofe  him  for  their 
fovereign.  But  both  Poland  and  Ruflia  rofe  in  arms 
to  oppofe  him.  The  Czarina  wiftied  to  beftow  the 
duchy  on  Menzikoff,  a  happy  adventurer,  who  from  a 
paftry-cook’s  boy  became  a  general  and  a  prince.  Menzi¬ 
kofF  fent  Koo  Ruffians  to  Milan,  where  they  befieged 
the  new  chofen  duke  in  his  palace.  Count  Saxe,  who 
had  only  60  men,  defended  himfelf  with  aftonifhing  in¬ 
trepidity.  The  fiege  was  railed,  and  the  Ruffians  obli¬ 
ged  to  retreat.  Soon  after  he  retired  to  Ufmaiz,  and 
prepared  to  defend  his  people  againft  the  two  hoftile  na¬ 
tions.  Here  he  remained  with  only  300  men,  till  the 
Ruffian  general  approached  at  the  head  of  4000  to 
force  his  retreat.  That  general  invited  the  .count  to  a 
conference,  during  which  he  intended  to  furprife  him, 
and  take  him  prifoner.  The  count,  informed  of  the 
plot,  reproached  him  for  his  bafenef3,  and  broke  up  the 
conference.  About  this  time  he  wrote  to  France  for  men 
and  money.  Mademoifelle  le  Convreur,  a  famous  a&refs, 
pawned  her  jewels  and  plate,  and  fent  him  the  fum  of 
40,000  livres.  This  a&refs  had  formed  his  mind  for 
the  fine  arts.  She  had  made  him  read  the  greater  part 
‘of  the  French  poets,  and  given  him  a  tafte  for  the 
theatre,  which  he  retained  even  in  the  camp.  The 
count,  unable  to  defend  himfelf  againft  Ruflia  and  Po¬ 
land,  was  obliged  in  the  year  1  729  to  leave  his  new  do¬ 
minions,  and  retire  into  France.  It  is  faid  that  Anne 
Iwanowa,  duchefs  dowager  of  Courland,  and  fecond 
daughter  of  the  czar  I  wan  Alexiowitz,  had  given  him 
hopes  of  marriage,  and  abandoned  him  at  that  time 
becaufe  fhe  defpaired  of  fixing  his  wavering  paffion. — 
This  inconftancy  loft  him  not  only  Courland,  but  the 
throne  of  Ruffia  itfeif,  which  that  Princefs  afterwards 
filled. 


#  Count  Saxe,  thus  ftript  of  his  territories,  devoted  Saxe 
himfelf  for  fome  time  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics.  He  * 
compofed  alfo,  in  13  nights,  and  during  the  intervals 

o  an  ague,  his  Reveries,  which  he  corre&ed  afterwards. 

This  book  is  written  in  an  incorreft  but  forcible  flyle  $ 
it  is  full  of  remarks  both  new  and  profound,  and  is 
equally  ufeful  to  the  foldier  and  the  general. 

#  The  death  of  the  king  of  Poland  his  father,  in  1  733, 
kindled  a  new  war  in  Europe.  His  brother,  the  elector 

of  Saxony,  offered  him  the  command  of  all  his  forces,  .  \ 
but  he  preferred  the  French  fervice,  and  repaired  to  the 
marechal  of  Berwick’s  army,  which  was  encamped  on 
the  Rhine.  “  Count,”  faid  that  general,  who  was 
preparing  to  attack  the  enemy’s  entienchments  at  Et- 
linghen,  “  I  was  going  to  fend  for  3000  men,  but  your 
arrival  is  of  more  value  than  theirs.”  When  the  attack 
began,  the  count,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  grena¬ 
diers,  forced  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  by  his  bravery  de¬ 
cided  the  victory.  He  behaved  at  the  fiege  of  Philipfi 
burgh  with  no  lefs  intrepidity.  For  thefe  fervices  he 
was,  in  1734,  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1736  ;  but  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany  kindled  a  new 
war  almoft  immediately. 

Prague  was  bdieged  by  the  count  of  Saxe  in  X741, 
near  the  end  of  November,  and  taken  the  fame  month 
by  affault.  The  conqucft  of  Egra  followed  that  of 
Prague.  It  was  taken  a  few  days  after  the  trenches 
were  opened.  This  fuccefs  gave  fo  much  joy  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  VII.  that  he  wrote  a  congratulatory 
letter  to  the  conqueror  with  his  own  hands. 

In  r  744  he  was  made  marechal  of  France,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  part  of  the  French  army  in  Flanders.  During 
that  campaign  he  difplayed  the  greateft  military  con¬ 
duct.  Though  the  enemy  was  fnperior  in  number,  lie 
obferved  their  motions  fo  fkilfully  that  they  could  do 
nothing. 

In  January  i  745,  an  alliance  was  concluded  at  War- 
fovia  between  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  States  of  Holland.  The  ambaffador 
of  the  States  General,  meeting  marechal  Saxe  one  day 
at  Verfailles,  afked  his  opinion  of  that  treaty.  “  I 
think  (fays  lie),  that  if  the  king  my  mafter  would  give 
me  an  unlimited  commiffion,  I  would  read  the  original 
at  the  Hague  before  the  end  of  the  year.”  Thisanfwer 
was  not  a  bravado ;  the  marechal  was  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  it. 

He  went  foon  after,  though  exceedingly  ill,  to  take- 
the  command  of  the  French  army  in  the  Eow  Coun* 
tries.  A  gentleman  feeing  the  feeble  condition  ia 
which  he  left  Paris,  afked  him  how  he  could  in  that  fi- 
tuation  undertake  fo  great  an  enterprife?  “  The  queftion 
(replied  he)  is  not  about  living,  but  fetting  out.” — 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy  was  fought.  Marechal  Saxe  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  yet  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  put  into  a  litter, 
and  carried  round  all  the  polls.  During  the  a&ion  he 
mounted  on  horfeback,  though  he  was  fo  very  weak 
that  his  attendants  dreaded  every  moment  to  fee  him  ex¬ 
pire.  The  vidlory  of  Fontenoy,  owing  entirely  to  his 
vigilance  and  capacity,  was  followed  by  the  redudlion 
of  Tour  nay,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Oftend,  Ath, 
and  Bruffeis:  This  laft  city  was  taken  on  the  28th  Febru¬ 
ary  1 746 ;  and  very  foon  after  the  King  fent  to  the  ma¬ 
rechal  a  letter  of  naturalization  conceived  in  the  moft 
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«*  flattering  terms*  The  fucceeding  campaigns  gained 
1*  y—  him  additional  honours.  After  the  vi&ory  of  Raucoux, 
which  he  gained  on  the  1  ith  O&ober  174 6,  the  king 
of  France  made  him  a  prefent  of  fix  pieces  of  cannon. 
He  was,  on  the  12th  of  January  of  the  following  year, 
created  marechal  of  all  the  French  armies,  and,  in  1748, 
commander- general  of  all  thofe  parts  of  the  Netherlands 
which  were  lately  conquered., 

Holland  now  began  to  tremble  for  her  fafety.  Maa¬ 
stricht  and  Bergen-op-Zoom  had  already  fallen,  and  no¬ 
thing  but  misfortunes  feemed  to  attend  the  further  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war.  The  States  General,  therefore,  of¬ 
fered  terms  of  peace,  which  were  accepted,  and  a 
treaty  concluded  on  the  18th  October  1748* 

Marechal  Saxe  retired  to  Chambord,  a  country  feat 
which  the  king  of  France  had  given  him.  Some  time 
after  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  king  of  Pruffia  re¬ 
ceived  him  as  Alexander  would  have  received  Cajfar. — 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  fpent  his  time  among  men 
of  learning,  artifts,  and  philofopliers.  He  died  of.  a 
fever,  on  the  30th  November  1750,  at  the  age  of  54. 

Some  days  before  his  death,  talking  to  M.  Senac  his 
phyfician  about  his  life,  u  It  has  been  (fays  he),  an 
excellent  dream.”  He  was  remarkably  careful  of  the  lives 
of  his  men.  One  day  a  general  officer  was  pointing  out 
to  him  a  poll  which  would  have  been  of  great  ufe.  “  It 
will  only  coft  you  (fays  he)  a  dozen  grenadiers.  “  That 
would  do  very  well,”  replied  the  marechal,  u  were  it 
only  a  dozen  lieutenant-generals.” 

It  was  impoffible  for  marechal  Saxe,  the  natural 
brother  of  the  king  of  Poland,  ele&ed  fovereign  of 
Courland,  and  poflell'ed  of  a  vigorous  and  reftlefs  ima¬ 
gination,  to  be  deftitute  of  ambition.  He  conftantly 
entertained  the  notion  that  he  would  be  a  king.  Alter 
lofing  the  crown  of  Ruffia  by  his  inconftancy  in  love,  he 
formed,  it  is  faid,  the  projeft  of  affembling  the  Jews, 
and  of  being  the  fovereign  of  a  nation  which  for  1 700 
years  had  neither  poffefled  chief  nor  country.  When 
this  chimerical  idea  could  not  be  realized,  he  cad  his 
eyes  upon  the  kingdom  of  Corfica.  After  failing  in 
this  project  alfo,  he  was  bufily  employed  in  planning  a 
Settlement  in  fome  part  of  America,  particularly  Brazil, 
when  death  iurprifed  him. 

He  had  been  educated  and  died  in  the  Lutheran  re¬ 
ligion.  “  It  is  a  pity  (faid  the  queen  of  France,  when 
(he  heard  of  his  death)  that  we  cannot  fay  a  Single 
De  profundis  (prayer  jor  the  dead )  for  a  man  who  has 
made  us  fing  fo  many  Te  Deums All  I* ranee  la¬ 
mented  his  death. 

By  his  will,  which  is  dated  at  Paris,  March  1.  1748, 
he  direded  that  his  body  Ihould  be  buried  in  quicklime : 
“  that  nothing  (fays  he)  may  remain  of  me  in  this 
world  but  the  remembrance  of  me  among  my  friends.” 
Thefe  orders,  however,  were  not  complied  with  ;  for 
his  body  was  embalmed,  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  which 
was  inclofed  in  another  of  copper,  and  this  covered 
with  one  of  wood,  bound  about  with  iron.  His  heart 
was  put  into  a  filver  gilt  box,  and  his  entrails  into  an¬ 
other  coffin.  Louis  XV.  was  at  the  charge  of  his  fu¬ 
neral.  By  his  order  his  coipfe  was  interred  with  great 
pomp  and  fplendor  in  the  Lutheran  church  of  St  1  lio- 
mas,  at  Strafburgh,  on  the  8tli  February  1 7 5 1  * 

The  marechal  was  a  man  of  ordinary  itature,  of 
a  robuft  conftitution,  and  extraordinary  ftiength*  3.0 


an  afped,  noble,  warlike,  and  mild,  he  joined  the  ex-  Saxifraga^ 
cellent  qualities  of  the  heart.  Affable  in  hjs  manners, 
and  difpofed  to  fympathize  with  the  unfortunate,  his 
generofity  fometimes  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of. 
his  fortune.  On  his  death-bed  he  reviewed  the  errors 
of  his  life  with  remorfe,  and  expreffed  much  peni¬ 
tence. 

The  belt  edition  of  his  Reveries  was  printed  at  Pa¬ 
ris  1757,  in  2  vols  4to.  It  was  compared  with  the 
greateft  attention  with  the  original  manufeript  in  the 
king’s  library.  It  is  accompanied  with  many  defigns 
exactly  engraved,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  The  Life 
of  marechal  Saxe  was  written  by  M.  d’Efpagnac,  2  vols. 

1 2 mo.  Thishiftory  is  written  in  the  panegyrical  ftyle. 

The  author  is,  however,  impartial  enough  to  remark, 
that  in  the  three  battles  upon  which  the  reputation  of 
marechal  Saxe  is  founded,  he  engaged  in  the  moft  fa¬ 
vourable  circumftances.  “  Never  did  a  general  (fays 
he)  ftand  in  a  more  advantageous  fituation.  Honoured 
v/ith  the  confidence  of  the  king,  he  was  not  reftrained 
in  any  of  his  proje&s.  He  always  commanded  a  nume¬ 
rous  army  :  his  foldiers  were  fleady,  and  his  officers  pof- 
feffed  great  merit.” 

SAXIFRAGA,  Saxifrage,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1 3th  order.  Succulent a.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
the  corolla  pentapetalous  ;  the  capfule  birollrated,  uni¬ 
locular,  and  polyfpermous. 

There  are  38  fpecies;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable 
are,  1.  The  granulata,  or  white  faxifrage,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  meadows  in  many  parts  ot  England. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  like  grains  of  corn,  of  a 
'reddiffi  colom  without ;  from  which  arife  kidney-fhaped 
hairy  leaves,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  footftalks.— - 
The  ftalks  aie  thick,  a  foot  high,  hairy,  and  furrowed  : 
thefe  branch  out  from  the  bottom,  and  have  a  few  fmall 
leaves  like  thofe  below,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk  :  the 
flowers  terminate  the  ftalk,  growing  in  fmall  clufteis ; 
they  have  five  white  petals,  inclofing  ten  ftamina  and  the 
two  ftyles.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double 
flowers,  which  is  very  ornamental.  2.  The  pyramidata, 
with  a  pyramidal  ftalk,  grows  naturally  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Italy.  The  leaves  are  tongue-fhaped,  gathered 
into  heads,  rounded  at  their  points,  and  have  cartilagi¬ 
nous  and  fawed  borders.  The  ftalk  rifes  two  feet  and 
a  half  high,  branching  out  near  the  ground,  forming  a 
natural  pyramid  to  the  top.  The  flowers  have  five  white 
wedge-fliaped  petals,  and  ten  ftamina,  placed  circularly 
the  length  of  the  tube,  terminated  by  roundilh  purple 
fummits.  When  thefe  plants  are  flrong,  they  produce 
very  large  pyramids  of  flowers,  which  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance.  3.  The  pun&ata,  commonly  called  London 
pride ,  or  none -fo- pretty ,  grows  naturally  011  the  Alps* 
and  alfo  in  great  plenty  on  a  mountain  of  Ireland  called 
Mangerton ,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  in  that  ifland.  The 
roots  of  this  are  perennial ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  oval* 
and  placed  circularly  at  bottom.  They  have  broad, 
flat,  furrowed  foot-ftalks,  and  are  deeply  crenated  at 
their  edges,  which  are  white.  The  ftalk  rifes  a  foot 
high,  is  of  a  purple  colour,  ftiff,  {lender,  and  hairy. 

It  fends  out  from  the  fide  on  the  upper  part  feveral 
fliort  foot* ftalks,  which  are  terminated  by  white  flowers 
fpotted  with  red.  4.  The  oppofitifolia,  grows  natural- 
4  R  2  ly 
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Siro,  ly  on  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Helvetian  mountains :  it 
^  Saxony.  js  a}fG  found  pretty  plentifully  growing  upon  Inglebo- 
rough  hill  in  Yorkfhire,  Snowdon  in  Wales,  and  fome 
other  places.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  ftalks  trail¬ 
ing  upon  the  ground,  and  are  feldom  more  than  two 
inches  long,  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  leaves  Handing 
oppofite,  which  lie  over  one  another  like  the  fcales  of 
fifh  :  they  are  of  a  brown  green  colour,  and  have  a  re- 
femblance  of  heath.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  of  a  deep  blue  ;  and  thus  make  a 
pretty  appearance  during  their  continuance,  which  is 
great  part  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April.  All 
thefe  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  offsets,  or  by  part¬ 
ing  their  roots. 

SAXO-Grammaticus,  defcended  from  an  illuftrious 
Cow  1  Tra-  Danifh(A)  family,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  1 2th 
veis  info  century.  Stephens,  in  his  edition  of  Saxo-Grammaticus, 
printed  at  Soroe,  indubitably  proves,  that  he  muff  have 
been  alive  in  1156,  but  cannot  afcertain  the  exaCt  place 
and  time  of  his  birth.  See  Stephens’s  Prolegomena  to  the 
Notes  on  Saxo-Grammaticus,  p.  8,  to  24  ;  alfo  Hol- 
berg,  vol.  i.  p.  269.  ;  and  Mallet’s  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i. 
p.  4.  On  account  of  his  uncommon  learning,  Saxo 
was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Grammaticus.  He  was 
provoft  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rolkild,  and  warm¬ 
ly  patronized  by  the  learned  and  warlike  Abfalon,  the 
celebrated  archbifliop  of  Lunden,  at  whofe  inftigation 
he  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Denmark.  His  epitaph,  a  dry 
panegyric  in  bad  Latin  verfes,  gives  no  account  of  the 
era  of  his  death,  which  happened,  accordiag  to  Ste¬ 
phens,  in  1204.  His  hiftory,  confiding  of  16  books, 
begins  from  the  earlieft  account  of  the  Danilh  annals, 
and  concludes  with  the  year  1186.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  an  accurate  writer,  the  firft  part,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  origin  of  the  Danes,  and  the  reigns  of  the 
ancient  kings,  is  full  of  fables  ;  but  the  eight  laft  books, 
and  particularly  thofe  which  regard  the  events  of  his 
own  times,  deferve  the  utmoft  credit.  He  wrote  in 
Latin  ;  the  ftyle,  if  we  confider  the  barbarous  age  in 
which  he  ftourifhed,  is  in  general  extremely  elegant,  but 
rather  too  poetical  for  hiftory.  Mallet,  in  his  Hijloire 
de  Dannemarc,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  fays,  “  that  Sperling,  a 
writer  of  great  erudition,  has  proved,  in  contradiction 
to  the  aflertions  of  Stephens  and  others,  that  Saxo- 
Grammaticus  was  fecretary  to  Abfalon  ;  and  that  the 
Saxo  provoft  of  Ro  fluid  was  another  perfon,  and  lived 
earlier.” 

SAXONY,  the  name  of  two  circles  of  the  German 
empire,  an  electorate,  and  a  duchy  of  the  fame.-  The 
lower  circle  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  and  a  part  of  that  of  the  Upper  Rhine  ; 
to  the  north,  by  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ;  to  the  weft,  by 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia  and  the  north  fea  ;  and  to  the 
eaft  by  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  The  ftates  be¬ 
longing  to  it  are  the  dukes  and  princes  of  Magdeburg 
and  Bremen,  Zell,  Grubenhagen,  Calenburg,  Wolfen- 
buttle,  Halberftadt,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Mecklen- 
burg-Guftro,  Holftein-Gluckftadt,  Holftein-Gottorf, 
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Hildefheim,  Saxe-Lawenburg  ;  the  archbifhopric  of  S 
Lubeck  the  principalities  of  Schwerin,  Ratzeburg,  “ 
Blankenburg,  Ranzau  ;  the  imperial  cities  of  Lubeck, 
Gotzlar,  Muhlhaufen,  Nordhaufen,  Hamburgh,  and 
Bremen.  The  dukes  of  Bremen  and  Magdeburg  are 
alternately  directors  and  fummoning  princes  ;  but,  ever 
lince  the  year  1682,  the  diets  which  ufed  generally  to 
be  held  at  Brunfwick  or  Lunenburg  have  been  difeon- 
tinued.  Towards  the  army  of  the  empire,  which,  by 
a  decree  of  the  empire  in  1681,  was  fettled  at  40,000 
men,  this  circle  was  to  furnifli  1322  horfemen  and  2707 
foot ;  and  of  the  300,000  florins  granted  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  cheft  in  1707,  its  quota  was  31,271  florins  ;  both 
which  afleflments  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Upper  Sax¬ 
ony,  Burgundy,  Swabia,  and  Weftphalia.  This  circle 
at  prefent  nominates  only  two  afleflors  in  the  chamber- 
judicatory  of  the  empire,  of  one  of  which  the  eleCtor 
of  Brunfwick-Lunenburg  has  the  nomination,  who  muft. 
be  a  Lutheran,  and  is  the  ninth  in  rank.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  circle  are  almoft  all  Lutherans. 

The  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  is  bounded  by  that  of 
Franconia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  Lower  Saxony  ;  and 
alfo  by  the  Baltic  fea,  Pruflia,  Poland,  Silefia,  Lufatia, 
and  Bohemia.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  the 
following  ftates,  viz.  the  ele&ors.  of  Saxony  and  Bran¬ 
denburg,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Eifenach,  Saxe-Coboum, 
Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Querfurt,  the  Hi¬ 
ther  and  Farther  Pomerania,  Camin,  Anhalt,  Quidlen- 
burg,  Gernrode,  Walkenried,Schwarzburg,  Sonderfhau-. 
fen,  Schwarzburg-Rudolftadt,  Mansfeld,  Stolberg,  Bar- 
by,  the  counts. of  Reufien,  and  the  counts  of  Schonberg^ 
No  diets  have  been  held  in  this  circle  fince  the  year  1683. 
The  eleCfor  of  Saxony  has  always  been  the  foie  fummon¬ 
ing  prince  and  director  of  it.  Moft  of  the  inhabitants 
profefs  the  Proteftant  religion.  When  the  whole  empire 
furniffies  40,000  men,  the  quota  of  this  circle  is  1322 
horfe  and  2707  foot.  Of  the  300,000  florins  granted 
by  the  empire  in  1707 ,  it  contributed  only  31,271  flo¬ 
rins,  28  kruitzers,  being  rated  no  higher  than  thofe  of 
Weftphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  Swabia,  and  Burgundy,, 
though  it  is  much  larger.  Agreeable  to  a  refolution 
and  regulation  in  1654,  this  circle  nominates  now  only 
two  afleflors  of  the  chamber-court. 

The  electorate  confifts  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  margravate  of  Meiflen,  a  part  of 
the  Vogtland,  and  the  northern  half  of  the  Iandgravate 
of  Thuringia.  The  Lufatias-  alfo,  and  a  part  of  the 
country  of  Henneberg,  belong  to  it,  but  are  no  part 
of  this  circle.  The  foil  of  the  electoral  dominions  lying 
in  this  circle  is  in  general  exceeding  rich  and  fruitful, 
yielding  corn,  fruits,  and  pulfe  in  abundance,  together 
with  hops,  flax,  hemp,  [tobacco,  anifeed,  wild  faffron, 
wood  j  and  in  fome  places  woad,  wine,  coals,  porcelain 
clay,  terra  ligillata,  fullers-earth,  fine  fliiver,  various 
forts  of  beautiful  marble,  ferpentine  ftone,  and  almoft 
all  the  different  fpecies  of  precious  ftones.  Sulphur  al¬ 
fo,  alum,  vitriol,  fand,  and  tree -ftone,  falt-fprings,  am¬ 
ber,  turf,  cinnabar,  quickfilver,  antimony,  bifmuth,  ar- 
fenic,  cobalt,  and  other  minerals,  are  found  in  it.  This 

country. 


(a)  Some  authors  have  erroneoufly  conjeCtured,  from  his  name  Saxo,  that  he  was  born  in  Saxony.;  but  Saxe 
was  no  uncommon  appellation  among  the  ancient  Danes.  See  Olaus  Wormius  Mommenta  Danica,  p.  18  5, 
and  Stephens’s  Prolegomena ,  p.  IQ. 
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country,  betides  the  above  articles,  contains  likewife  va¬ 
luable  mines  of  filver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  ;  and 
abounds  in  many  places  with  horned  cattle,  (heep,  horfes, 
and  venifon;  The  principal  rivers  by  which  it  is  water¬ 
ed  are  the  Elbe,  the  Schwerze-Elfter,  the  Mulde,  the 
Saale,  the  Unftrut,  the  Weifle-Elfter,  and  the  Pleifle. 
Thefe  rivers,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and  rivulets,  abound 
in  fifh;  and  in  the  White-Ehler  are  found  beautiful 
pearls.  This  electorate  is  extremely  well  cultivated  and 
inhabited,  and  is  faid  to  include  about  250  great  and 
{mail  towns,  upwards  of  5000  villages,  196  royal  ma¬ 
nors,  and  near  as  many  royal  cattles,  beiides  private 
eitates,  and  comrnanderies.  The  provincial  diets  here 
con  till  of  three  clafles.  The  firft  is  compofed  of  the 
prelates,  the  counts,  and  lords,  and  the  two  univeriities 
of  Leipfic  and  Wittenberg  To  the  fecond  belong  the 
nobility  in  general,  immediate  or  mediate,  that  is,  iuch 
as  ftand  immediately  under  the  fief-chancery  or  the  au- 
lic  judicatories,  and  fuch  as  are  immediately  under  the 
jurifdiCrion  of  the  amtman.  T-he  third  clais  is  formed 
of  the  towns  in  general.  The  general  provincial  diets 
are  ordinarily  held  every  fix  years  ;  but  there  are  others, 
called  .feletfion  diets ,  which  are  convened  commonly 
every  two  years.  We  would  here  obierve,  that  not  on* 
ly  thefe  diets,  but  tliofe  in  moil  of  the  other  Hates  of 
Germany,  are  at  prefent  extremely  infignincaiit  and  un¬ 
important,  retaining  little  more  than  the  fhadow  ot  their 
former  power  and  privileges  ;  for  even  the  petty  princes, 
though  they  depend  upon  their  more  potent  neighbours, 
and  mu  ft  be  careful  not  to  give  them  any  umbrage,  are 
almoft  as  abfolute  in  their  refpeCtive  territories  as  the 
grand  feignior  himfelf.  As  to  religion,  it  was  in  this 
country  that  the  reformation  took  its  rife  in  the  1 6th 
century,  to  which  it  hath  ever  fince  adhered,  according 
to  the  doCtrines  of  Luther*.  The  two  late  electors, 
when  they  embraced  Popery  in  order  to  qualify  them- 
felves  to  be  eleCted  kings  of  Poland,  gave  the  moil  fo- 
lemn  affurances  to  their  people,  that  they  would  invio¬ 
lably  maintain  the  eftabliihed  religion  and  its  profeffors 
in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  all  their  eccleiiaftical 
rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  whatfoever,  in  regard 
to  churches,  worihip,  ceremonies,  ufages,  univerfities, 
fchools,  benefices,  incomes,  profits,  jurifd lotions,  and 
immunities.  The  electoral  families  ft  ill  continue  Roman 
Catholics,  though  they  have  loft  the  crown  of  Poland, 
for  which  they  at  firft  embraced  Popery.  With  re- 
fpe&  to  eccleiiaftical  matters,  the  country  is  divided  in¬ 
to  parifhes,  and  thefe  again  into  fpi ritual  infpeCtions  and. 
contiftories,  all  fubordmate  to  the  eccleiiaftical  council 
and  upper  confiftory  oi  Drefden,  in  which  city  and 
Leiptic  the  Calvinifts  and  Roman  Catholics  enjoy  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion.  Learning  flounfhes  m 
this  electorate  ;  in  which,  betides  the  free-fchools  and 
gymnatia  in  moil  of  the  chief  towns,  are  the  two  cele¬ 
brated  univeriities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig,  in  the 
lail  of  which  are  alfo  focieties  for  the  liberal  arts  and 
the  German  language,  with  bookiellers  and  printers  of 
the  greateft  eminence.  A  great  variety  of  manufactures 
are  alfo  carried  on  in  this  country.  The  principal  are 
thofe  of  tine  and  coarfe  linen,  thread,  fine  lace,  paper, 
fine  glaffes  and  mirrors  ;  porcelain,  equal  ft  not  iupe- 
*  Sec  Por*  rior  to  that  of  China'j'  5  iron,  brafs,  and  iteel  wares  j  ma* 
:clai”>  nufa&ures  of  gold  and  filver,  cotton,  wool,  and  iilk  *, 
gloves,  caps,  hats,  and  tapeftry  ;  in  which,  and  the  na¬ 
tural  productions  mentioned  above,  together  with  dye- 
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ing,  an  important  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on.  A  axony> 
great  addition  has  been  made  fince  the  year  17 18  to  the 
electoral  territories,  by  the  extinction  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  Zeitz,  Merfeburg,  and  Weiffenfels,  whofe 
dominions  devolved  to  the  elder  electoral  branch,  de¬ 
fended  from  the  margraves  of  Meifien.  The  firft  ot 
thefe,  who  was  eleCtor  of  Saxony,  was  Frederick  the 
Warlike,  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.. 

This  eleCtor  ftyles  himfelf  duke  of  Saxony,  Juliers, 

Cleve,  and  Berg,  as  alfo  of  Engern  and  Weftphalia, 
arch-marfhal  and  eleCtor  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire, 
landgrave  in  Thuringia,  margrave  of  Meifien,  and  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Lufatia,  burgrave  of  Magdeburg, 
princely  count  of  Henneberg,  count  of  La  Mark, 
Raveufberg,  Barby,  and  Hanau,  and  lord  of  Raven- 
ttein.  Among  the  eleCtors  he  is  reckoned  the  fixth, 
as  great-marfhal  of  the  empire,  of  which  he  is  alfo  vi¬ 
car,  during  an  interregnum,  in  all  places  not  fubjeCi  to 
the  vicariate  of  the  count  palatine  ol  the  Rhine.  He 
is  moreover  foie  direCtor  of  the  circle  ;  and  in  the  va¬ 
cancy  of  the  fee  of  Mentz  claims  the  direCtorium  at  the 
diet  of  the  empire.  His  matricular  afleffment,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  electorate,  is  198  ;  florins,  befides  what 
ht  pays  for  other  diftriCtsand  territories.  To  the  cham¬ 
ber-courts  he  contributes,  each  term,  the  fum  of  1545 
rix  dollars,  together  with  83  rix-dollars  and  6  2  kruitzers 
on  account  of  the  county  of  Mansfeld.  In  this  elec¬ 
torate,  fubordinatc  to  the  privy  council,  are  various  col¬ 
leges  for  the  departments  of  war,  foreign  affairs,  the  fi¬ 
nances,  fiefs,  mines,  police,  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  to¬ 
gether  with  high  tribunals  and  courts  of  juftice,  to 
which  appeals  lie  from  the  inferior.  The  revenues  of 
this  eleCtor  are  as  confiderable  as  thofe  of  any  prince  in 
the  empire,  if  we  except  thofe  ©f  the  houfe  of  Auf* 
tria.  They  arife  from  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
fubfidies  of  the  ftates ;  his  own  demefnes,  confifting  of 
72  bailiwics  ;  the  impoft  on  beer,  and  the  fine  porce¬ 
lain  tof  the  country  ;  tenths  of  corn,  fruit,  wine,  &c» 
his  own  filver  mines,  and  the  tenths  of  thofe  that  be¬ 
long  to  particulars  :  all  which,  added  together,  bring 
in  an  yearly  revenue  of  betwixt  7--  0,000 1.  and  8oo,oool. 
yet  the  electorate  is  at  prefent  deeply  in  debt.  The 
regular  troops  commonly  amount  to  20,000.  men,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  militia  of  the  ban,  the  arriere-ban,  and 
the  body  of  miners  and  hunters,  who  are  obliged  in 
time  of  war  to  bear  arms.  The  whole  electorate  is 
divided  into  circles. 

The  electoral  circle,  or  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  is 
bounded  by  the  circles  of  Meifien,  Leipzig,  and  Thu¬ 
ringia,  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  the  marche  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  and  Lufatia.  The  principality  of  Anhalt  lie3 
acrofsrit,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts.  Its  greateft 
length  and  breadth  is  computed  at  about  40  miles ;  but 
though  it  is  watered  by  the  Elbe,  the  Black  Elfter,  and 
the  Mulde,  it  is  not,  very  fruitful,  the  foil  for  the  mod 
part  confifting  of  fand.  It  contains  24  towns,  three  bo¬ 
roughs,  betwixt  400  and  500  villages,  164  noblemens 
eftates,  1 1  fuperintendencies,  three  infpeCtions,  under 
one  confiftory,  and  1  1  prefedurates  or  diftriCts.  The 
prefeut  duchy  of  Saxony  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  old  ;  for  the  latter  was  of  a  much  greater  extent, 
and  contained,  in  it  thofe  large  traCts  anciently  called 
Eciftphaha ,  Engern ,  and  Wejlphatia ,  of  which  the  elec¬ 
toral  circle  was  no  part,  but  was  taken  by  Albert  the 
Bear,  margrave  of  Salzvvtdel,  from  the  Venedi.  His 
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Saxony.  Xon  Bernard  obtaining  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Saxony 
from  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  the  name  of  duJjy  waa 
given  to  this  country  ;  arid  the  eleftoral  dignity  having 
been  afterwards  annexed  to  the  duchy,  it  acquired  there¬ 
by  alfo  the  name  of  the  tk&oral  circle , 

The  country  of  Saxony  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
mother  of  the  prefent  English  nation  ;  but  concerning 
the  Saxons  themfelves,  previous  to  that  period,  we  have 
very  few  particulars.  The  Saxons  (fays  Mr  Whitaker) 
have /been  derived  by  our  hiftorians  from  very  different 
parts  of  the  globe ;  India,  the  north  of  Aha,  and  the 
forefts  of  Germany.  And  their  appellation  has  been 
equally  referred  to  very  different  caufes  ;  the  name  of 
their  Indian  progenitor,  the  plundering  difpofition  of 
their  Afiatic  fathers,  and  the  fhort  hooked  weapons  of 
their  warriors.  But  the  real  origin  of  the  Saxons,  and 
the  genuine  derivation  of  their  name,  feem  clearly  to  be 
thefe. 

Tn  the  earlier  period  of  the  Gallic  hiftory,  the  Celtic 
of  Gaul  croffed  the  Rhine  in  confiderable  numbers,  and 
planted  various  colonies  in  the  regions  beyond  it.  Thus 
the  Volcss  Tedlofages  fettled  on  one  fide  of  the  Hercy- 
»ian  foreft  and  about  the  banks  of  the  Ncckar,  the  Hel¬ 
ve!  ii  upon  another  and  about  the  Rhine  and  Maine, 

.  the  Boil  beyond  both,  and  the  Senones  in  the  heart  of 
Germany.  Thus  alfo  we  fee  the  Treviri,  the  Nervii, 
the  Suevi,  and  the  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi,  the  Venedi, 
*md  others,  in  that  country ;  all  plainly,betrayed  to  be 
Gallic  nations  by  the  Gallic  appellations  which  they 
bear,  and  all  together  pofTeffing  the  greateft  part  of  it. 
And,  even  as  late  as  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  century, 
we  find  one  nation  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  this  great  con¬ 
tinent  actually  fpeaking  the  language  of  Gaul,  and  ano¬ 
ther  upon  the  northern  ufing  a  dialed!  nearly  related  to 
the  Britifh.  But  as  all  the  various  tribes  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  confidered  by  Strabo  to  be  yt*r><r*9t  or 

genuine  Gauls  in  their  origin;  fo  thofe  particularly  that 
lived  immediately  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  are  afferted  by 
Tacitus  to  be  indubitably  native  Germans,  are  exprefsly 
denominated  r or  Gauls,  by  Diodorus,  and  as 
exprefsly  declared  by  Dio  to  have  been  diflinguifhed 
by  the  equivalent  appellation  of  Celtic  from  the  earlieft 
period.  And  the  broad  line  of  nations,  which  extend¬ 
ed  along  the  ocean,  and  reached  to  the  borders  of  Scy¬ 
thia,  was  all  known  to  the  learned  in  the  days  of  Dio¬ 
dorus,  by  the  fame  iignificant  appellation  of  r«x«7a<,  0r 
Gauls. 

Of  thefe,  the  moft  noted  were  the  Si-Cambri  and 
Cimbri  ;  the  former  being  feated  near  the  channel  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  latter  inhabiting  the  peninfula  of 
Jutland.  And  the  denominations  of  both  declare  their 
original;  and  fhow  them  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
common  flock  of  the  Celtic,  and  to  be  of  the  fame  Cel¬ 
tic  kindred  with  the  Cimbri  of  our  own  Somerfctfhire, 
end  the  Cymbri  or  Cambrians  of  our  own  Wales.  The 
Cimbri  are  accordingly  denominated  Celt *  by'  Strabo 
and  Appian.  And  they  are  equally  afferted  to  be  Gauls 
by  Diodorus;  to  be  the  defendants  of  that  nation  which 
facked  the  city  of  Rome,  plundered  the  temple  of  Del¬ 
phi,  and  fubdued  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  fome  of 
Afia. 

Immediately  to  the  fouth  of  thefe  were  the  Saxons, 
extending  from  the  ifthmus  of  the  Cherfonefus  to  the 
current  of  the  Elbe.  And  they  were  equally  Cel- 
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tic  in  their  origin  their  neighbours.  They  were  dc- 
nominated  4 mhrur.es  a*  well  as  Saxons  ;  and,  as  fuch, 
are  included  by  1  acitus  under  the  general  appellation 
of  Cimbri y  and  comprehended  in  Plutarch  under  the 
equal  one  of  Ce/to*$cytra,  And  the  name  of  Ambrones 
appears  particularly  to  have  been  Gallic;  being  common 
to  the  Saxons  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  the  Ligurians  in 
Cifalpme  Gaul ;  as  both  found  to  their  furpriie,  on  the 
irruption  of  the  former  into  Italy  with  the  Cimbri. 
And,  what  is  equally  furprifing,  and  has  been  equally 
unnoticed  by  the  critics,  the  Welfh  diflinguifh  England 
by  the  name  of  Loegr  or  L,iguria>  even  to  the  prefent 
moment. .  In  that  irruption  thefe  Saxons,  Ambrons, 
or  Ligurians,  compoicd  a  body  of  more  than  30,000 
men,  and  were  principally  concerned  in  cutting  to 
pieces  the  large  armies  of  Manlius  and  Ciepio.  Nor  is 
the  appellation  of  Saxons  lefs  Celtic  than  the  other.  It 
was  originally  the  fame  with  the  Belgic  Sueffones  of 
Gaul ;  the  capital  of  that  tribe  being  now  intitled  Sot - 
Jons  by  the  French,  and  the  name  of  the  Saxons  pro¬ 
nounced  Satfen  by  the  Welfh,  Sajon  by  the  Scotch,  and 
Safenach  or  Sax/enach  by  the  Trifh.  And  the  Sueffones 
or  Saxoncs  of  Gaul  derived  their  own  appellation  from 
the  pofition  of  their  metropolis  on  a  river,  the  ftream  at 
Soifons  being  now  denominated  the  Aifne,  and  formerly 
the  Axon  ;  Ueff-on  or  Axon  importing  only  waters  of 
a  river,  and  S-ueff-on  or  S-ax-on  the  waters  or  the  river. 
The  Sueirones,  therefore,  are  adlually  denominated  the 
Uejones  by  Ptolemy  ;  and  the  Saxones  are  a&ually  in- 
titled  the  Axonei  by  Lucan. 

Thefe,  with  their  brethren  and  allies  the  Cimbri, 
having  been  more  formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans 
by  land,  than  the  Samnites,  Carthaginians,  Spaniards, 
Gauls,  or  Partliians,  in  the  fccond  century  applied  them- 
felves  to  navigation,  and  became  nearly  as  terrible  by 
fea.  They  foon  made  themfelves  known  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Britifh  ifles  by  their  piracies  in  the 
northern  channels,  and  were  denominated  by  them 
JLocblyn  or  JLochlynacb ;  lued-lyn  ligiiitying  the  people 
of  the  wave,  and  the  D  being  quiefeent  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation.  They  took  pofTeffion  of  the  Orkney  iflands, 
which  were  then  merely  large  fhoals  of  land,  uncovered 
with  woods,  and  overgrown  with  rufhes;  and  they  land¬ 
ed  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  ravaged  the  country. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  they  made  a  fe- 
cond  defeent  upon  the  latter,  difembarked  a  confidera¬ 
ble  body  of  men,  and  defigned  the  abfolute  fubjedtion 
of  the  ifland.  Before  the  conclufion  of  it,  they  carried 
their  naval  operations  to  the  fouth,  infefted  the  Britifh 
channel  with  their  little  veffels,  and  made  frequent  de- 
feents  upon  the  coalls.  And  iij  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  adiing  in  conjundlion  with  the  Pidls  of  Cale¬ 
donia  and  the  Scots  of  Ireland,  they  ravaged  all  the 
eaftern  and  iouth-eaftern  fhores  of  Britain,  began  the 
formal  conqueft  of  the  country,  and  finally  iettled  their 
vidlorious  foldiery  in  Lancafhire. 

SAT,  or  Saye,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  ferge  much 
ufed  abroad  for  linings,  and  by  the  religious  for  fhirts ; 
with  us  it  is  ufed  ior  aprons  by  feverai  forts  of  artifi¬ 
cers,  being  ufually  died  green. 

SCAB.  See  Itch  and  Medicine. 

• Scab  in  Shtep .  See  Sheep. 

SCABIOSA,  Scabious,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  dial's 
6  of 
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Scabrita  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
!i  48th  order,  Aggregate.  The  common  calyx  is  poly* 
Scalado.  phyllouS  ;  the  proper  one  is  double  fuperior,;  the  recep- 
S0~~y  tacle  is  paleaceous  or  naked.  The  mod  remarkable 
fpecies  are,  i.The  arvenfis,  or  meadow-fcabious,  grows 
natu  ally  in  many  places  of  Britain.  It  hath  a  ftrong, 
thick,  fibrous  root,  fending  out  many  branching  (talks, 
which  rife  to  the  height  of  three  feet ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  fometimes  almoft  entire,  and  at  others  they  are  cut 
into  many  fegments  almoft  to  the  midrib.  The  flowers 
are  produced  upon  naked  footftalks  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  have  a  faint 
odour.  2.  The  fuccifa,  or  devil’s  bit,  grows  naturally 
in  woods  and  moift  places.  This  has  a  fhort  tap-root, 

,  the  end  of  which  appears  as  if  it  was  bitten  or  cut  off, 

whence  the  plant  has  taken  its  name.  The  leaves  are 
oval  and  fpear-fhaped,  and  fmooth  ;  the  ftalks  are  fmgle, 
about  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  two  leaves  at  each 
joint;  they  generally  fend  out  two  fhort  foot-ftalks  from 
their  upper  joint,  Handing  oppofite,  which  are  termina¬ 
ted  by  purple  flowers. — Both  thefe  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  aperient,  fudorific,  and  expectorant ;  but  the 
prefent  practice  has  no  dependence  on  them. 

SCABRITA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  falver-fhaped  ;  there 
are  two  feeds  emarginated  fuperior ;  the  calyx  is  trun¬ 
cated. 

"  SCJEVOL  A  (C  Mucius),  a  young  Roman  of  il- 
luftrious  birth,  is  particularly  celebrated  in  the  Roman 
hiftory  for  a  brave  -but  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Porfena  king  of  Hetruria,  about  the  year  before 
Chrift  504.  See  the  article  Rome,  n°  71. 

Sc jevola,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
corolla  is  monopetalous ;  the  tube  flit  longitudinally  ; 
the  border  quinquefid  and  lateral.  The  fruit  is  a  plum 
inferior  and  monofpermous  ;  the  nucleus  bilocular. 

SCAFFOLD,  among  builders,  an  affemblage  of 
planks  and  boards,  fuftained  by  trcffels  and  pieces  of 
wood  fixed  in  the  wall ;  whereon  mafons,  bricklayers, 
&c.  (land  to  work,  in  building  high  walls,  and  pla- 
flerers  in  plaftering  ceilings,  &c. 

Scaffold,  alfo  denotes  a  timber-work  raifed  in  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  for  the  more  commodious 
viewing  any  fhow  or  ceremony  :  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  a 
little  ft  age  raifed  in  fome  public  place,  whereon  to 
behead  criminals. 

SC ALA-nova  (anciently  Neapolis),  called  by  the 
Turks  Koujhadafe ,  is  fituated  in  a  bay,  on  the  dope  of 
a  hill,  the  houfes  rifing  one  above  another,  intermixed 
with  minarees  and  tall  (lender  cypreffes.  “  A  ftreet, 
f  Travels  through  which  we  rode  {fays  Dr  Chandler  f ),  was  hung 
w  AJia  Mi.  with  goat-fkins  expofed  to  dry,  died  of  a  moil  lively  red. 
nQr •  At  one  of  the  fountains  is  an  ancient  coffin  ufed  as  a  ci¬ 

ttern.  The  port  was  filled  with  fmall  craft.  Before  it  is  an 
old  fortrefs  on  a  rock  or  iflet  frequented  by  gulls  and  fea- 
mews.  By  the  water-fide  is  a  large  and  good  khan,  at 
which  we  patted  a  night  on  our  return.  This  place 
belonged  once  to  the  Ephefians,  who  exchanged  it  with 
the  Samians  for  a  town  in  Caiia.  ” 

SCALADO,  or  Scallade,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
furious  affault  made  on  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a  city, 
©r  other  fortified  place,  by  means  of  ladders,  without 
carrying  on  works  in  form,  to  fccure  the  men. 
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SC  ALD-cream,  fometimes  alfo  called  Cfouted-cream s  Scald 
a  curious  method  of  preparing  cream  for  butter,  almoft  II 
peculiar  to  Devonfhire.  Dr  Hales,  in  Philofophical  Scalene' 
Tranfa&ions,  volume  49,  page  342,  1755,  part  ill,  gives  ~ 
fome  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  this  delicate 
and  luxurious  article  :  other  writers  alfo  fpeak  of  it. 

With  an  elucidation  or  two,  we  fhall  nearly  quote  Mr 
Feltham’s  account  from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
volume  6r.  part  2.  It  is  there  obfeived,  that  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  fcald-cream  is  far  fuperior  butter  than 
can  be  procured  from  the  ufual  raw  cream,  being  pre¬ 
ferable  for  flavour  and  keeping  ;  to  which  thofe  accuf- 
tomed  are  fo  partial,  as  feldom  to  eat  any  other.  As 
leaden  citterns  would  not  anfwer  for  fcalding  cream,  the 
dairies  moftly  adopt  brafs  pans,  which  hold  from  three 
to  five  gallons  for  the  milk;  and  that  which  is  put  into 
thofe  pans  one  morning,  (lands  till  the  next,  when, 
without  dillurbing  it,  it  is  fet  over  (on  a  trivet)  a  fteady 
brifk  wood  fire,  devoid  of  fmoke,  where  it  is  to  remain 
from  feven  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  pan,  or  the  quantity  in  it :  the  precife  time  of  re¬ 
moving  it  from  the  fire  muft  be  particularly  attended 
to,  and  is,  when  the  furfacc  begins  to  wrinkle  or  to  ga¬ 
ther  in  a  little,  (hovving  figns  of  being  near  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  boiling,  which  it  muft  by  no  means  do ;  it  is 
then  inftantly  to  be  taken  off,  and  placed  in  the  dairy 
until  the  next  morning,  when  the  fine  cream  is  thrown 
up,  and  may  be  taken  for  the  table,  or  for  butter,  into 
which  it  is  now  foon  converted  by  llirring  it  with  the 
hapd.  Some  know  when  to  remove  it  from  the  fire 
by  founding  the  pan  with  the  finger,  it  being  then  Iefs 
fonorous  ;  but  this  is  only  acquired  by  experience.  Dr 
Hales  obferves,  that  this  method  of  preparing  milk  will 
take  off  the  ill  tafte  it  fometimes  acquires  from  the 
cows  feeding  on  turnips,  cabbage,  &c. 

SCALDS,  in  the  hiftory  of  literature,  a  name  gi¬ 
ven  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  northern  countries 
to  their  poets ;  in  whofe  writings  their  hiftory  is  record¬ 
ed. 

SCALE,  a  mathematical  inftrument  confiding  of 
feveral  lines  drawn  on  wood,  brafs,  fiLer,  &c.  and 
varioufly  divided,  according  to  the  purpofes  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  ferve  ;  whence  it  acquires  various  denomina¬ 
tions,  as  the  plain  fcale,  diagonal  fcale ,  plotting  fc ale ,  &c. 

See  Geometry. 

Sc  ale,  in  mufic,  fometimes  denominated  a  gamut,  a 
diagrim ,  a  fries,  an  order ,  a  dia^fon.  It  confifts  of  the 
regular  gradations  of  foun  !,  by  which  a  compofer  or 
performer,  whether  in  rifing  or  defending,  may  pafs 
from  any  given  tune  to  another.  Thefe  gradations  are 
feven.  When  this  order  is  repeated,  the  lirft  note  of 
the  fecond  is  confentaneous  with  the  lowed  note  of  the 
firft ;  the  fecond  of  the  former  with  the  fecond  of  the 
latter  ;  and  fo  through  the  whole  o&ave.  The  fecond 
order,  therefore,  is  juftly  eiteemed  only  a  repetition  of 
the  firft.  For  this  reafon  the  fcale,  among  the  moderns, 
is  fometimes  limited  to  an  oCtave;  at  other  times  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  compafs  of  any  particular  voice  or  inftrument. 

It  likevvife  frequently  includes  all  the  practical  grada¬ 
tions  of  mufical  found,  or  the  whole  number  of  octaves 
employed  in  compofition  or  execution,  arranged  in  their 
natural  order. 

SCALENE,  or  Scalenous  Triangle,  fcafenum%9 
in  geometry,  a  triangle  whofe  Tides  and  angles  are  un¬ 
equal.  See  Geometry. 

SCA- 
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^r'uenup,  SCALENUS,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  Table  of 

-cai!&*r.  the  Mufc/es. 

SCALIGER  (Julius  Caefar),  a  learned  critic,  poet, 
phylician,  and  philofopher ;  was  born  at  the  caftle  of 
Ripa,  in  the  territories  of-Verona,  in  1484  ;  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  defeended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Ve¬ 
rona,  though  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letters  of 
•naturalization  he  obtained  in  France  in  1528.  He 
learned  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  his 
own  country  ;  and  in  his  12th  year  was  prefen  ted  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  made  him  one  of  his 
pages.  He  ferved  that  emperor  17  years,  and  gave 
fignal  proofs  of  his  valour  and  conduct  in  feveral  expe¬ 
ditions.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in 
April  1512,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe 
-his  father  Benedid  Scaliger,  and  his  brother  Titus ;  on 
.^which  his  mother  died  with  grief :  when  being  reduced 
to  neceffitous  circumftances,  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
the  Francifcans,  and  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy  at  Bologna; 
*  but  foon  after  changing  his  mind  with  refpeCl  to  his 
becoming  a  monk,  he  took  arms  again,  and  ferved  in 
Piedmont.  At  which  time  a  phyfician  perfuaded  him 
to  lludy  phyfic,  which  he  did  at  his  leifure-hours,  and 
alfo  learned  Greek ;  and  at  laft  the  gout  determined 
him,  at  40  years  of  age,  to  abandon  a  military  life. 
He  foon  after  fettled  at  Agen,  where  he  married,  and 
began  to  apply  himfelf  ferioufly  to  his  lludies.  He 
learned  firft  the  French  tongue,  which  he  fpoke  per¬ 
fectly  in  three  months  ;  and  then  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  Gafcon,  Italian,  Spanifh,  German,  Hungarian, 
and  Sclavonian  :  but  the  chief  objeCl  of  his  ftudies  was 
polite  literature.  Meanwhile,  he  fupported  his  family 
by  the  praClice  of  phyfic.  He  did  not  publifh  any  of 
his  works  till  he  was  47  years  of  age  ;  when  he  foon 
gained  a  great  name  in  the  republic  of  letters.  He 
had  a  graceful  perfon,  and  fo  flrong  a  memory,  even  in 
his  old  age,  that  het  dictated  to  his  fon  200  verfes 
which  he  had  compofed  the  day  before,  and  retained 
without  writing  them  down.  He  was  fo  charitable, 
that  his  houfe  was  as  it  were  an  hofpital  for  the  poor 
and  fick ;  and  he  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  lying,  that  he 
would  have  no  correfpondence  with  thofe  who  were 
given  to  that  vice ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
much  vanity,  and  a  fatirical  fpirit,  which  created  him 
many  enemies.  He  died  of  a  retention  of  urine  in 
1558.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  1.  A  Treatife  on  the  Art 
of  Poetry.  2.  Exercitations  againft  Carden  :  which 
works  are  much  efteemed.  3.  Commentaries  on  Ari- 
flotle’s  Hiftory  of  Animals,  and  on  Theophraftus  on 
Plants.  4.  Some  Treatifes  011  Phyfic.  5.  Letters, 
Orations,  Poems,  and  other  works,  in  Latin. 

Scaliger  (Jofeph  Juftus),  one  of  the  moil  learned 
critics  and  writers  of  his  time  ;  he  was  the  fon  of  the 
former,  and  was  born  at  Agen  in  France  in  1540. 
He  fludied  in  the  college  of  Bourdeaux  ;  after  which 
his  father  took  him  under  his  own  care,  and  employed 
him  in  tranferibing  his  poems ;  by  which  means  he  ob¬ 
tained  fuch  a  taite  for  poetry,  that  before  he  was  17 
years  old  he  wrote  a  tragedy  upon  the  fubjeCt  of 
Oedipus,  in  which  he  introduced  all  the  poetical  orna¬ 
ments  of  ftvle  and  fentiment.  His  father  dying  in  1558, 
he  went  to  Paris  the  year  following,  with  a  defign  to 
apply  himfelf  to  the  Greek  tongue.  For  this  purpofe 
he  for  two  months  attended  the  ledures  of  Turnebus ; 
but  .finding  that  in  the  ufual  courfe  lie  fhould  be  a  long 


time  in  gaining  bis  point,  he  flint  himfelf  up  in  bis  clofet,  Scallop 
and  by  conftant  application  for  two  years  gained  a  perfeCl  II 
knowledge  of  that  language.  After  which  he  applied  ScammonT’ 
to  the  Hebrew,  which  he  learned  by  himfelf  with  great 
facility..  He  made  no  lefs  progrefs  in  the  fciences ;  and 
his  writings  procured  him  the  "reputation  of  one  of  the 
greateft  men  of  that  or  any  other  age.  He  embraced 
the  reformed  religion  at  22  years  of  age.  In  1563, 
he  attached  himfelf  to  Lewis  Cafleignier  de  la  Roch 
Pozay,  whom  he  attended  in  feveral  journeys ;  and  in 
*5 93>  was  invited  to  accept  of  the  place  of  honorary 
profeffor  of  the  univerftty*  of  Leyden,  which  he  com¬ 
plied  with.  He  died  of  a  dropfy  in  that  city  in  1609. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  temperance  ;  was  never  marri¬ 
ed  ;  and  was  fo  clofe  a  fludent,  that  he  often  fpent 
whole  days  in  his  ftudy  without  eating  .;  and  though 
his  circumftances  were  always  very  narrow,  he  con¬ 
stantly  refufed  the  prefents  that  were  offered  him. 

He  publifhed  many  works  ;  the  principal,  of  which  are, 

1.  Notes  on  Seneca’s  Tragedies,  on  Varro,  Aufonius, 

Pompeius  Feftus,  &c.  2.  His  Latin  Poems.  3.  A 

Treatife  de  Emendatione  Temporum .  4,  Eufebius’s 
Chronicle  with  Notes.  5.  Canones  Ifagogici ;  and 
many  other  works.  The  collections  intitled  Scalige - 
rianay  were  colle&ed  from  his  conventions  by  one  of 
his  friends ;  and  being  ranged  into  alphabetical  order, 
were  publifhed  by  Ifaac  Voffius. 

SCALLOP,  in  ichthyology.  See  Pecten. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  great  feallop  ftiell 
is  made  ufe  of  for  the  flamming  of  milk.  In  old  times,  it 
had  a  more  honourable  place  ;  being  admitted  into  the 
halls  of  heroes,  and  was  the  cup  of  their  feftivity  when 
the  tribe  affembled  in  the  hall  of  their  chieftain. 

SCALPEL,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  knife  ufed  in  ana¬ 
tomical  diffeClions  and  operations  in  furgery. 

SCALPER,  or  Scalping-Iron,  a  furgeon^s  in- 
flrument  ufed  for  feraping  foul  carious  bones. 

SCALPING,  in  military  hiftory,  a  barbarous  cu- 
ftom,  in  praClice  among  the  Indian  warriors,  of  taking 
off  the  tops  of  the  fealps  of  the  enemies  fkulls  with  their 
hair  on.  They  preferve  them  as  trophies  of  their  victo¬ 
ries,  and  are  rewarded  by  their  chiefs  according  to  the 
number  of  fealps  they  bring  in. 

SCALPRA  Dentalia,  inftruments  ufed  by  the 
furgeons  to  take  off  thofe  black,  livid,  or  yellow  crufts 
which  infeft  the  teeth,  and  not  only  loofc  and  deftroy 
them,  but  faint  the  breath. 

SCAMMONY,  a  concreted  vegetable  juice  of  a 
fpecies  of  convolvulus,  partly  of  the  refm,  and  partly 
of  the  gum  kind.  See  Convolvulus. 

The  beft  fcammony  comes  from  Aleppo,  in  light 
fpongy  mafles,  ealily  friable,  of  a  filming  afh-colour 
verging  to  black  ;  when  powdered,  of  a  light  grey  or 
whitifh  colour  :  an  inferior  fort  is  brought  from  Smyr¬ 
na,  in  more  compaCl  ponderous  pieces,  of  a  darker 
colour,  and  full  of  fand  and  other  impurities.  This 
juice  is  chiefly  of  the  refinous  kind ;  rectified  fpirit  dif- 
folves  five  ounces  out  of  fix,  the  remainder  is  a  muci¬ 
laginous  fubftance  mixed  with  drofs  ;  proof-fpirit  to¬ 
tally  diffolves  it,  the  impurities  only  being  left.  It 
has  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,"  fomewhat 
acrimonious,  tafte.  ' 

Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and  flrong  purgative. 

Some  have  condemned  it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  fundry  ill 
qualities  to  its  charge  ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  that 
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(is  operation  is  uncertain,  a  full  dole  proving;  feme* 
times  intffeftual,  whilft  at  others  a  much  fm alter  one 
Scan^na-  occafK)ns  dangerous  hypercatharfes.  This  difference, 

.  however,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  different  circum- 
ffances  of  the  patient,  and  not  to  any  ill  quality  or 
^irregularity  of  operation  of  the  medicine  :  where  the 
dnteiliiies  arc  lined  with  an  cxceffive  load  of  mucus,  the 
Tcammony  paffes  through  without  exerting  itfelf  upon 
them;  where  the  natural  mucus  is  deficient,  a  fmali  dofc 
of  this  or  any  other-  refmous  cathartic  irritates  and  in¬ 
flames.  Many  have  endeavoured  to  abate  the  force  ot 
♦this  drug,  and  correft  its  imaginary  virulence,  by  ex- 

I  "poling  it  to  the  fume  -oT  fulphur,  diffolving  it  in  acid 

'juices,  and  the  like  ;  but  this  could  do  no  more  than 
deilroy  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  medicine,  without  ma¬ 
king  any  alteration  in  the  reft.  Scammony  in  fubftance, 
judicioufly  managed,  ftands  not  in  need  of  any  correc¬ 
tor  :  if  triturated  with  fugar  or  with  almonds,  it  be¬ 
comes  fufliciently  fafe  and  mild  in  operation.  It  may 
likewife  be  conveniently  diffolved  by  trituration  in  a 
ftrong  decoftion  of  liquorice,  and  then  poured  off  from 
the  feces  ;  the  college  of  Wertemberg  allures  us,  that 
by  this  treatment  it  becomes  mildly  purgative,  without 
being  attended  with  gripes,  or  other  inconveniences  ; 
and  that  it  likewife  proves  inoffenfive  to  the  palate. 
The  common  dofe  of  fcammony  is  from  three  to  twelve 
grains. 

SCANDALUM  Magkatum,  in  law,  is  a  defama¬ 
tory  fpeech  or  writing  to  the  injury  of  a  peifon  of  dig¬ 
nity  ;  for  which  a  writ  that  bears  the  fame  name  is 
granted  for  the  recovery  of  damages. 

SCANDERBEG,  the  furname  of  George  Caftriot 
king  of  Albinia,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  was  delivered 
up  with  his  three  elder  brothers  as  hoftages,  by  their 
father,  to  Amurath  II.  fnltan  of  the  Turks,  who.  poi- 
foned  his  brothers,  but  fpared  him  on  account  of  his 
"youth,  being  likewife  pleafed  with  his  juvenile  wit  and 
amiable  perfon.  In  a  fhort  time  lie  became  one  of  the 
,moft  renowned  generals  of  the  age  ;  and  revolting  from 
‘Amurath,  he  joined  Hunniade  Corvin,  a  molt  for¬ 
midable  enemy  to  the  Ottoman  power.  He  defeated 
the  fultan’s  army,  took  Amurath’s  fecretary  prvfoner, 
obliged  him  to  fign  and  feal  an  order  to  the  governor 
of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albania,  to  deliver  up  the 
citadel  and  city  to  the  bearer  of  that  order,  in  the 
name  of  the  fultan.  With  this  forged  order  he  repair¬ 
ed  to  Croia  ;  and  thus  recovered  the  throne  of  his  an- 
eeftors,  and  maintained  the  independency  of  his  coun¬ 
try  againft  the  numerous  armies  ot  Amurath  and  his 
fncceffor  Maho;nmed  II.  who  was  obliged  to  make 
peace  with  this  hero  fn  1461.  He  then  went  to  the 
afliftance  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  at  ]the  requeft  of 
Pope  Pius  II.  and  by  his  afiiftance  Ferdinand  gained 
n  complete  vi&ory  over  his  enemy  the  count  of  Anjou. 
Scanderbeg  died  in-  1467. 

SCANDEROON.  See  Alexandretta. 
SCANDINAVIA,  a  general  name  for  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,^  anciently 
under  the’  dominion  of  one  prince.  The  inhabitants 
of  thefe  countries,  in  former  times,  were  exceflively 
•addidted  to  war.  From  their  earlieft  -years  they  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  the  military  *  art,  and  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  Even  the 
very  fports  of  youth  and  childhood  were  dangerous* 
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They  confifted  in  taking  frightful  leaps,  climbing  ujj  Scandlni- 
•the  fteepeft  rocks,  fighting  naked  with  offenfive  wea-  Vu  ^ 
pons,  wreftling  with  the  utmoft  fury  ;  fo  tliat  it  was  v 
Tifnal  to  fee  them  grown  up  to  be  rob  11ft  men,  and  ter¬ 
rible  in  the  combat,  at  the  age  of  15.  At  this  early 
age  the  y.oung  men  became  their  own  mailers  ;  which 
they  did  by  receiving  a  fword,  a  buckler,  and  a  lance. 

This  ceremony  was  performed  at  fomc  public  meeting. 

One  of  the  principal  men  of  the  affembly  named  the 
youth  in  public  ;  after  which  lie  was  obliged  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  own  fubfiltence,  and  was  either  now  to 
live  by  hunting,  or  by  joining  in  fome  incurfion  againft 
the  enemy.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  tlic 
young  men  from  too  early  connections  with  the  fe¬ 
male  fex  ;  and  indeed  they,  could  have  no  hope  to 
gain  the  affeftion  of  the  fair,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
courage  and  addrefs  they  had  fhown  in  their  military 
exercifes.  Accordingly,  in  an  ancient  long,  we  find 
Bartholin,  king  of  Norway,  extremely  furprifed  that 
hts  miftrefs  Ihould  prove  unkind,  as  he  could  perform 
eight  different  exercifes.  The  children  were  generally 
born  in  camps  ;  and  being  inured  from  their  infancy  to 
behold  nothing  but  arms,  effufton  of  blood,  and  (laugh¬ 
ter,  they  imbibed  the  cruel  difpofition  of  their  fathers, 
and  whei?  they  broke  forth  upon  other  nations,  behaved 
lather  like  furies  than  like  human  creatures. 

The  laws  of  this  people,  in  fome  meafure,  refembled 
tliofe  of  the  ancient  Lacedemonians.  They  knew  no  vir¬ 
tue  but  bravery,  and  no  vice  but  cowardice.  The  greateft 
penalties  were  infiifted  on  fuch  as  fled  from  battle. 

The  laws  of  the  ancient  Danes  declared  fuch  pevforis 
infamous,  and  excluded  them  from  fociety.  Among 
the  Germans,  cowards  were  fometimes  fuffocated  in 
mud  ;  after  which  they  were  covered  over  with  hurdles, 
to  (how,  fays  Tacitus,  that  though  the  punifhmcnt  of 
crimes  fhould  be  public,  there  are  certain  degrees  of 
cowardice  and  infamy  which  ought  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  ,  Frotlio  king  of  Denmark  enabled,  by  law, 
that  whoever  folicited  an  eminent  poll  ought  upon  all 
occafions  to  attack  one  enemy,  to  face  two,  to  retire 
only  one  ftep  back  from  three,  and  never  to  make  an 
actual  retreat  till  affauited  by  four.  The  rules  of  ju- 
ftice  themfelves  were  adapted  and  warped  to  thefe  pre¬ 
judices.  War  was  looked  upon  as  a  real  aft  of  juft  ice, 
and  force  was  thought  to  be  an  inconteftable  title  ovfr 
the  weak,  and  a  viiible  mark  that  God  had  intended 
them  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  ftrong.  They  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  intentions  of  the  Deity  had  been  to  clta- 
blifh  the  fame  dependence  among  men  that  takes  place 
among  inferior  creatures  ;  and,  fetting  out  from  this 
principle  of  the  natural  inequality  amoftg  men,  they 
had  from  thence  inferred  that  the  weak  had  no  right 
to  what  they  could  not  defend.  This  maxim  was  ad¬ 
opted  with  fuch  rigour,  that  the  name  of  divine  judge¬ 
ment  was  given  not  only  to  the  judicatory  combat,  blit 
to  conflicts  and  battles  of  all  forts ;  victory  being,  in 
their  opinion,  the  only  certain  mark  by  which  provi¬ 
dence  enables  us  to  diftinguifh  thole  whom  it  has  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  others.— Laftly,  their  religion,  by 
annexing  eternal  happinefs  to  the  military  virtue's,  gaVe 
the  utmoft  poffible  degree  of  vigour  to  that  propenlity 
which  thefe  people  had  for  war,  and  to  their  contempt 
of  death,  of  which  we  (hall  now  give  fome  inftance3. 

We  arc  informed  that  Harold,  furnained  Blaatand ,  or 
Blue-tooth ,  a  king  of.  Denmark,  > who  lived  in  the 
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Sc3n^ina-  ginning  of  the  ninth  century,  had  founded  on  the 
***•  coafts  of  Pomerania  a  city  named  Juiin  or  JomJburg. 
To  this  place  he  fent  a  colony  of  young  Danes,  be¬ 
llowing  the  government  on  a  celebrated  warrior  called 
Palnatoko .  In  this  colony  it  was  forbidden  to  mention 
the  word  fe  r,  even  in  the  moil  imminent  dangers. 
No  citizen  of  Jomfburg  was  to  yield  to  any  number  of 
enemies  however  great.  The  fight  of  inevitable  death 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  excufe  for  fhowing  the  fmall- 
efi  apprehenfion.  And  this  legiffator  really  appears 
to  have  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  moft  of  the  youths 
bred  up  under  him,  all  traces  of  that  fentiment  fo  na¬ 
tural  and  fo  univerfal,  which  makes  men  think  on  their 
definition  with  horror.  Nothing  can  fhow  this  better 
than  a  fingle  fat  in  their  hiftory,  which  deferves  to 
have  place  here  for  its  Angularity.  Some  of  them  ha¬ 
ving  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  a  power¬ 
ful  Norwegian  lord,  named  Haquin ,  were  overcome  in 
fpite  of  the  obdinacy  of  their  refinance ;  and  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  among  them  being  made  prifoners,  were, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  condemned  to 
death.  The  news  o t  this,  far  from  affliting  them,  was 
on  the  contrary  received  with  joy.  The  fird  who  was 
led  to  puniffiment  was  content  to  fay,  without  changing 
countenance,  and  without  exprefling  the  lead  fign  of 
fear,  <(  Why  fhould  not  the  fame  happen  to  me  as  did 
to  my  father  ?  He  died,  and  fo  mud  I.”  A  warrior, 
named  Thorehill ,  who  was  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  fe- 
eond,  having  afked  him  what  he  felt  at  the  fight  of 
death,  he  anfwered,  “  that  he  remembered  too  well  the 
laws  of  Jomfburg  to  utter  any  words  that  denoted  fear.” 
The  third,  in  reply  to  the  fame  quedion,  faid,  u  he  re¬ 
joiced  to  die  with  glory  ;  and  that  he  preferred  fuch  a 
death  to  an  infamous  life  like  that  of  Thorchill’s  ” 
The  fourth  made  an  anfwer  much  longer  and  more  ex¬ 
traordinary.  “  I  fufFer  with  a  good  heart ;  and  the 
prefent  hour  is  to  me  very  agreeable.  I  only  beg  of 
you  (added  he,  addrefiing  himfelf  to  Thorchill)  to  be 
very  quick  in  cutting  off  my  head  ;  for  it  is  a  quedion 
often  debated  by  ,us  at  Jomfburg,  whether  one  re¬ 
tains  any  fenfe  after  being  beheaded.  I  will  therefore 
grafp  this  knife  in  my  hand  ;  if,  after  my  head  is  cut 
off,  I  drike  it  towards  you,  it  will  (how  I  have  not  lod 
all  fenfe  ;  if  I  let  it  drop,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  the  con¬ 
trary.  Make  hade  therefore,  and  decide  the  difpute.” 
Thorchill,  adds  the  hidorian,  cut  oif  his  head  in  a 
mod  expeditious  manner  ;  but  the  knife,  as  might  be 
expeted,  dropt  from  his  hand.  The  fifth  fhowed  the 
fame  tranquillity,  and  died  rallying  and  jeering  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  fixth  begged  of  Thorchill,  that  he  might 
not  be  led  to  punifhment  like  a  /Keep :  “  Strike  the 
blow  in  my  face  (faid  he),  I  will  fit  dill  without 
(hrinking  ;  and  take  notice  whether  I  once  wink  my 
eyes,  or  betray  one  fign  of  fear  in  my  countenance  : 
for  we  inhabitants  of  Jomfburg  are  ufed  to  exercife  our- 
felvcs  in  trials  of  this  fort,  fo  as  to  meet  the  droke  of 
death  without  once  moving.”  He  kept  his  promife 
before  all  the  fpetators,  and  received  the  blow  without 
betraying  the  lead  fign  of  fear,  or  fo  much  as  winking 
with  his  eyes.  The  feventh,  fays  the  hidorian,  was 
a  very  beautiful  young  man,  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
His  long  hair,  as  fine  as  filk,  floated  in  curls  and  ring¬ 
lets  on  his  fhoulders.  Thorchill  afked  him,  what  he 
thought  of  death  ?  “  I  receive  it  willingly  (faid  he),  fince 
1  have  fulfilled  the  greateft  duty  of  life,  and  have  feen 


all  thofe  put  to  death  whom  I  would  not  furvive.  I  Scan4iai 
only  beg  of  you  one  favour,  not  to  let  my  hair  be 
touched  by  a  flaye,  or  dained  with  my  blood.”  H 

Neither  was  this  intrepidity  peculiar  to  the  inhabi-  Scanmn? 
tants  of  Jomfburg  ;  it  was  the  general  chafer  of  all  *** 
the  Scandinavians,  of  which  we  fhall  only  give  this 
further  indance.  A  warrior,  having  been  thrown  upon 
his  back  in  wreftling  with  his  enemy,  and  the  latter 
finding  himfelf  without  his  arms,  the  vanquifhed  per- 
fon  promifed  to  wait,  without  changing  his  pofture, 
till  his  antagonid  fetched  a  fword  to  kill"  him  ;  and  he 
faithfully  kept  his  word.— To  die  with  his  arms  in  his 
hand  was  the  ardent  wifh  of  every  free  man ;  and  the 
pleafmg  idea  which  they  had  of  this  kind  of  death  led 
them  to  dread  fuch  as  proceeded  from  old  age  and  dif- 
eafe.  The  libiory  of  ancient  Scandinavia  is  full  of 
indances  of  this  way  of  thinking.  The  warriors  who 
found  themfelves  lingering  in  difeafe,  often  availed 
tliemfelves  of  their  few  remaining  moments  to  (hake 
off  life,  by  a  way  that  they  fuppofed  to  be  more  glo¬ 
rious.  Some  of  them  would  be  carried  into  a  field  of 
battle,  that  they  might  die  in  the  engagement.  Others 
flew  themfelves:  many  procured  this  melancholy  fer- 
vice  to  be  performed  by  their  friends,  who  conddered 
it  as  a  mod  facred  duty.  «  There  is,  on  a  mountain 
of  Iceland,  (fays  the  author  of  an  old  Iceland  ro-  | 
mance),  a  rock  fo  high,  that  no  animal  can  fall  from  the 
top  and  live.  Here  men  betake  themfelves  when  they 
are  affi idled  and  unhappy.  From  this  place  all  our  an- 
cedors,  even  without  waiting  for  ficknefs,  have  depart¬ 
ed  into  Eden.  It  is  ufelefs,  therefore,  to  give  ourfelves 
up  to  groans  and  complaints,  or  to  put  our  relations  to 
needlefs  expences,  fince  we  can  eafily  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  fathers,  who  have  all  gone  by  the  way  of 
this  rock.”  When  all  thefe  methods  failed,  and  at  lad 
when  Chridianity  had  banifhed  fuch  barbarous  prati- 
ces?  the  difconfolate  heroes  confoled  themfelves  by  put¬ 
ting  on  complete  armour  as  foon  as  they  found  their 
end  approaching. 

SC  AND  IX,  Shep  herds  Needle,  or  Venin  Com&$ 
in  botany  ;*  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me-  , 
thod  ranking  under  ' the  45th  order,  Umbellate .  The 
corolla  is  radiating ;  the  fruit  fubulated  ;  the  petals 
emarginated ;  the  florets  of  the  dife  frequently  male. 

The  mod  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  odorata,  with  angu¬ 
lar  furrowed  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany  ;  and 
has  a  very  thick  perennial  root,  compofed  of  many 
fibres,  of  a  fwcet  aromatic  tade  like  anifeed,  from 
which  come  forth  many  large  leaves  that  branch  out 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  fern,  from  whence  it  is  named 
fweet-fern.  The  ftalks  grow  four  or,  five  feet  high, 
are  fidulous  and  hairy  5  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  an 
umbel  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  have  a  fweet  aiomatic  feent. — This  fpecies  is  ea- 
fily  propagated  by  fieds,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcat.- 
ter,  will  fupply  an  abundance  of  young  plants,  that 
may  be  put  into  any  part  of  the  garden,  and  require 
no  care. 

SCANNING,  in  poetry,  the  meafuring  of  verfe  by 
feet,  in  order  to  fee  whether  or  not  the  quantities  be 
duly  obferved.  The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  verfes.  Thus  an  hexameter  verfe  is  fcanned 
by  refolving  it  into  fix  feet  $  a  pentameter,  by  refolving 
it  into  five  feet,  &£• 
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SCANTO,  or  Spavknto,  a  fuddcn  impreffion  of 
horror  upon  the  mind  and  body.  It  is  extremely 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  wild 
ideas  of  the  vulgar  part  of  the  inhabitants  refpe&ing  it 
s  are  almofl  incredible,  and  their  dread  of  a  fudden  fhock 
is  no  lefs  furprifing.  There  is  fcarce  a  fymptom,  dif- 
order,  or  aecident,  they  do  not  think  may  befai  the 
human  frame  in  confequence  of  the  i'canto.  They  arc 
perfuaded  that  a  man  who  has  been  frightened  only  by 
a  dog,  a  viper,  fcorpion,  or  any  other  creature,  which 
he  has  an  antipathy  to,  will  foon  be  feized  with  the 
fame  pains  he  would  really  feel,  had  he  been  torn  with 
their  teeth,  or  wounded,  w:th  their  venomous  fling  ; 
and  that  nothing  can  remove  thefe  nervous  imaginary 
pangs  but  a  flrong  dofe  of  dilena,  a  fpecies  of  cantha- 
^rides  found  in  Sicily. 

SC  APE*  goat,  in  the  Jewifh  antiquities  the  goat 
which  was  fet  at  liberty  on  the  day  of  folemn  expiation. 
For  the  ceremonies  on  this  occafion,  fee  Levit.  xvi. 

5,  6,  &c. 

Some  fay,  that  a  piece  of  fcarlet  cloth,  in  form  of  a 
tongue,  was  tied  on  the  forehead  of  the  fcape-goat. 
H(jf.  Lex.  Univ .  in  voc .  Lingua . 

Many  have  been  the  difputes  among  the  interpre¬ 
ters  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  / cape  goat  ; 
or  rather  of  azazel.  for  which  fcape-goat  is' put  in  our 
verfion  of  the  Bible. 

Spencer  is  of  opinion,  that  azazel  is  a  proper  name, 
fignifying  the  devil  or  evil  daemon.  See  his  reafons  in 
his  book  De  le%  Hebr .  ritual •  Differt.  viii.  Among 
other  things,  he  obferves,  that  the  ancient  Jews  ufed 
to  fubftitute  the  name  Samael  for  Azaze  ;  and  many  of 
them  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  at  the  feafl  of  expia¬ 
tion  they  were  obliged  to  offer  a  gift  to  Samael  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  favour.  Thus  alfo  the  goat,  fent  into  the 
wildernefs  to  Azazel,  was  underflood  to  be  a  gift  or 
ablation.  Some  Chriflians  have  been  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion.  But  Spencer  thinks  that  the  genuine  reafons 
of  the  ceremony  were,  1.  That  the  goat,  loaded  with 
the  fins  of  the  people,  and  fent  to  Azazel,  might  be 
a  fymbolical  reprefentation  of  the  miferable  condi¬ 
tion  of  Tinners.  2.  God  fent  the  goat  thus  loaded  to 
the  evil  daemons,  to  (how  that  they  were  impure,  there¬ 
by  to  deter  the  ^people  from  any  converfation  or  fami¬ 
liarity  with  them.  3.  That  the  goat  fent  to  Azazel, 
fufficiently  expiating  all  evils,  the  Ifraelites  might  the 
more  willingly  abilain  from  the  expiatory  facrifices  of 
the  Gentiles. 

SCAPULA,  in  anatomy,  the  fhoulder,  or  fhoulder- 
bone. 

Scapula  (John),  the  reputed  author  of  a  Greek 
lexicon,  fludied  at  Laufanne.  His  name  is  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  literature,  neither  on  account  of  his  ta¬ 
lents  nor  learning,  nor  virtuous  induflry,  but  for  a  grofs 
of  difingenuity  and  fraud  which  he  committed  a- 
gainfl  an  eminent  literary  chara£lei  ol  the  16th  centu¬ 
ry.  Being  employed  by  Henry  Stephens  as  a  correc¬ 
tor  to  his  prefs  while  he  was  publifhing  his  7 befwus 
lingua  Gr&c<ry  Scapula  extra&ed  th^fe  words  and  ex¬ 
plications  which  he 'reckoned  mofl  ufeful,  cemprifed 
them  in  one  volume,  and  publifhed  them  as  an  original 
work,  with  his  own  name. 

1  he  compilation  and  printing  of  the  Thefaurus  had 
coft  Stephens  immenfe  labour  and  expence ;  but  it  was 
h  much  admired  by  thofe  learned  men  to  whom  he  had 


(hown  it,  and  feenved  to  be  of  fuch  effential  importance  ^  Scapular 
to  the  acquifition  of  the  Greek  language,  that  he  rea-^cara^xui,i 
fonably  hoped  his  labour  would  be  crowned  with  ho¬ 
nour,  and  the  money  he  had  expended  would  be  repaid 
by  a  rapid  and  extenfive  iale.  But  before  his  work 
came  abroad,  Scapula’s  abridgment  appeared  ;  whieh, 
from  its  fize  and  price,  was  quickly  pur  chafed,  while 
the  Thefaurus  itfelf  lay  negle  ed  in  the  author’s  hands. 

The  confequence  was,  a  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  Ste¬ 
phens,  while  he  who  had  occafioned  it  was  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  treachery.  Scapula’s  Lexicon  was  firft 
printed  in  L 5 7  ,  in  4to.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
and  publifhed  in  folio.  It  has  gone  through  feveral 
editions,  while  the  valuable  work  of  Stephens  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  reprinted.  Its  fuccefs  is,  however,  not  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  fuperiol*  merit,  but  to  its  price  and  more  com¬ 
modious  fize.  Stephens  charges  the  author  with  omit¬ 
ting  a  great  many  important  articles.  .  He  accuf’es  him 
of  mifunderftanding  and  perverting  his  meaning  ;  and 
of  tracing  out  abfurd  and  trifling  etymologies,  which 
he  himfelfhad  been  careful  to  avoid.  Hecompofed  the 
following  epigram  on  Scapula :  ’ 

Sfuidam  :*trt/*vav  we  capulo  tenus  cbjidit  enfem 
JEger  eram  a  Scapulis,y^«wf  et  hue  redeo. 

Dodlor  Bufby,  fo  much  celebrated  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  his  fuccefs  in  teaching  it, 
would  never  permit  his  lcholars  at  Weflminlter  fchoof 
to  make  ufe  of  Scapula. 

SCAPULAR,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two  pair 
of  arteries,  and  as  many  veins. 

Scapular,  or  Sapuiary,  a  part  of  the  habit  of  fe¬ 
veral  religious  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome,  worn 
over  the  gown  as  a  badge  o  peculiar  veneration  for  the 
Hlefled  Virgin.  It  ejnfifls  of  two  narrow  flips  or 
breadths  of  cloth  covering  the  back  and  the  breafl, 
and  hanging  down  to  the  feet.  The  devotees  of  the 
icapulary  celebrate  its  feflival  on  the  10th  of  July 

SCARABiEUS,  the  Beetle,  in  zoology,  a  genug 
of  infedls  of  the  coleoptera  order  :  the  antennx  ot  the 
beetles  are  of  a  clavated  figure,  and  fiflile  longitudi¬ 
nally  ;  and  their  legs  are  frequently  dentated.  There 
are  87  fpecies;  all,  however,  concurring  in  one  com¬ 
mon  f(  rmation  of  having  cafes  to  them  wings,  which 
are  the  more  nectflary  to  thofe  infers,  as  they  often 
live  under  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  holes,  which 
they  dig  out  by  their  own  induflry.  The  cafes  pre-* 
vent  the  various  injuries  their  real  wings  might  tuflain 
by  rubbing  or  crufhing  againfl  the  Tides  of  their  a- 
bode.  Thefe,  though  they  do  not  aflifl  flight,  yet 
keep  the  internal  wings  clean  and  even,  and  produce  a 
loud  buzzing  node  when  the  animal  rifes  in  the  air. 

If  we  examine  the  formation  of  all  animals  of  the 
beetle  kind,  we  (hall  find,  as  in  fhtii  fifh,  that  their 
bones  are  placed  externally,  and  their  mufcles  within. 

Thefe  mufcles  are  formed  very  much  like  thofe  of 
quadrupeds ;  and  are  formed  with  fuch  furprifing 
flrength,  that,  bulk  for  bulk,  they  are  a  thoufand 
timts  flronger  than  thofe  of  a  man.  The  flrength  of 
thefe  mufcles  is  of  ufe  in  digging  the  animal’s  fubterra- 
neous  abode,  whither  it  mod  frequently  returns,  even 
after  it  becomes  a  winged  infe&  capable  of  flying. 

Befides  the  difference  which  refults  from  the  fhape 
and  colour  of  thefe  animals,  the  fize  alfo  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  ones  fome  bee  ks  being  not  larger  than  the 
4  *S  2  head 
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“»•  bead  of  a  pin  ;  while  others,  fuch  as  the  elephant 
beetle,  are  as  big  as  one’s  lift.  But  the  greateft  dif¬ 
ference  among  them  is,  that  fome  are  produced  in  a 
month,  ’and  in  a  fingle  feafon  go  through  all  the 
ftages  of  their  exigence  ;  while  others  take  near  four 
years  to  their  production,  and  live  as  winged  infects 
a  year  more. 

The  may-bug,  dorr-beetle,  or  cock  chaffer,  has,  like 
all  the  reft,  a  pair  of  cafes  to  its  wings,  which  are  of  a 
reddifti  brown  colour,  fprinkled  with  a  wbitifh  duft, 
which  eafily  comes  off.  In  fome  years  their  necks  are 
feen  ,  covered  with  a  red  plate^  and  in  others  with  a 
black  ;  thefe,  however,  are  diftinCt  forts,  and  their  dif¬ 
ference  is  by  no  means  accidental.  The  fore  legs  are 
very  fhort,  and  the  better  calculated  for  burrowing  in 
the  ground,  where  this  infedl  makes  its  retreat.  It  is 
well  known,  for  its  evening  buzz,  to  children  ;  but  (till 
more  formidably  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
hufbandman  and  gardener,  for  in  fome  feafons  it  has 
been  found  to  fwarm  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  eat  up  eve¬ 
ry  vegetable  produ&ion. 

The  two  fexes  in  the  may-bug  are  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  each  other,  by  the  fuperior.  length  of  the 
tufts,  at  the  end  of  the  horns,  in  the  male.  They  be¬ 
gin  to  copulate  in  fummer;  and  at  that  feafon  they  are 
feen  joined  together  for  a  coniiderable  time.  They  fly 
about  in  this  ftate,  the  one  hanging  pendant  from  the 
tail  of  the  other.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that,  like 
fnails,  they  are  hermaphrodites,  as  there  feems  to  be  a 
mutual  infertion. 

The  female  being  impregnated,  quickly  falls  to  bo¬ 
ring  a  hole  into  the  ground,  wherein  to  depofit  her  bur¬ 
den.  This  is  generally  about  half  a  foot  deep  ;  and 'in 
it  fhe  places  her  eggs,  which  are  of  an  oblong  fhape, 
with  great  regularity,  one  by  t'j>  other.  They  are  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  no  way  wrapped  up  in  a 
common  covering,  as  fome  have  imagined.  When  the 
female  is  lightened  of  her  burden,  fhe  again  afeends  from 
lier  hole,  to  live,  as  before,  upon  leaves  and  vegetables, 
to  buzz  in  the  fummer  evening,  and  to  lie  hid  among 
the  branches  of  trees  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

In  about  three  months  after  thefe  eggs  have  been 
thus  depofited  in  die  earth,  the  contained  infedfc  be¬ 
gins  to  break  its  fhell,  and  a  fmall  grub  or  maggot 
crawls  forth,  and  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  whatever 
vegetable  it  happens  to  be  neareft.  All  fubftances,  of 
this  kind,  feem  equally  grateful ;  yet  it  is  probable  the 
mother  infedl  has  a  choice  among  what  kind  of  vege¬ 
tables  fhe  Hi  all  depofit  her  young.  In  this  manner 
thefe  voracious  creatures  continue  in  the  worm  ftate 
for  more  than  three  years,  devouring  the  roots  of 
every  plant  they  approach,  and  making  their  way 
under  ground  in  quefl  of  food  with  great  difpatch 
and  facility.  At  length  they  grow  to  above  the  fize 
of  a  walnut,  being  a  great  thick  white  maggot  with 
a  red  head,  which  is  feen  molt  frequently  in  new  turn¬ 
ed  earth,  and  which  is  fo  eagerly  fought  after  by  birds 
of  every  fpecies.  When  largeft,  they  are  found  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  whitilh  yellow  colour; 
with  a  body  confifting  of  twelve  fegments  or  joints, 
on  each  fide  of  which  there  are  nine  breathing  holes, 
and  three  red  feet.  The  head  is  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  with  a  pincer  before, 
and  a  femicircular  lip,  with  which  it  cuts  the  roots  of 
plant?,  and  fucks  out  their  moifture.  As  this  infeft 
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eyes,  and  accordingly  it  is  found  to  have  none  ;  but  - v— - 

is  furnifhed  with  two  feelers,  which,  like  the  crutch 
of  a  blind  man,  ferve  to  direct  its  motions.  Such  is 
the  form  of  this  animal,  that  lives  for  years  in  the 
worm  ftate  under  ground,  full  voracious,  and  every 
year  changing  itb  ikin. 

‘It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  that  this 
extraordinary  infect  prepares  to  emerge  from  its  fub- 
terraneous  abode,  and  even  this  is  not  effected  but 
by  a  tedious  preparation.  About  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  the  grub  begins  to  perceive  the  approaches 
of  its  transformation  :  it  then  buries  itlejf  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  earth,  fometimes  fix  feet  beneath  the  fur- 
face  ;  and  there  forms  itfelf  a  capacious- apartment, 
the  walls  of  which  it  renders  very  fmooth  and  ftiiniiig 
by  the  excretions  of  its  body.  Its  abode  being  thus 
formed,  it  begins  foon  after,  to  fhort en  itfelf,  to  fwell, 
and  to  buril  its  laft  fkin  in  order  to  aflumc  the  form 
of  a  chry falls.  This,  in  the  beginning,  appears  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  which  heightens  by  degrees,  till  at 
laft  it  is  feen  nearly  red.  Its  exterior  form  plainly  dif- 
covevs  all  the  vefliges  of  the  future  winged  infedf,  all 
the  fore  -  parts  being  diftinctly  feen  ;  while,  behind,  the 
animal  feems  as  if  wrapped  in  fwaddling  clothes. 

The  young  may-bug  continues  in  this  ftate  for  a- 
bout  three  months  longer  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  January  that  the  aurelia  divefts  itfelf  of  all  its 
impediments,  and  becomes  a  winged  infedl  completely 
formed.  Yet  ftill  the  .animal  is  far  from  attaining  its 
natural  ftrength,  health,  and  appetite.  It  undergoes 
a  kind  of  infant  imbecility  ;  ^nd  unlike  molt  other  in¬ 
fers,  that  the  inftant  they-become  flies  are  arrived  at 
their  ftate  of  full  perfection,  the  may-bug  continues 
feeble  and  fickly.  Its  colour  is  much  brighter  than  in 
the  perfedl  animal  ;  all  its  parts  are  foft ;  and  its  vora¬ 
cious  nature  feems  for  a  while  to  have  entirely  for- 
faken  it.  As  the  animal  is  very  often  found  in  this 
ftate,  it  is  fuppofed,  by  tliofe  unacquainted  with  its 
real  hiftory,  that  the  old  ones,  of  the  former  feafon, 
have  buried  themfelves  for  the  winter,  in  order  to  re- 
vifit  the  fun  the  enfuiiig  fummer.  But  the  fa&  is, 
the  old  one  never  furvives  the  feafon  ;  but  dies,  like  all 
the  other  winged  tribe  of  infedts,  from  the  fe  verity  of 
.cold  in  winter. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  thefe  infedts,  after 
having  lived  for  four  years  under  ground,  burff  from, 
the  earth  when  the  firft  mild  evening  invites  them 
abroad.  They  are  at  that  time  feen  riling  from  their 
long  imprifonment,  from  living  only  upon  roots,  and 
imbibing  only  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  to  vilit  the 
mildnefs  of  the  fummer  air,  to  choofe  the  fweeteftvve- 
getables  for  their  banquet,  and  to  drink  the  dew  of 
the  evening.  Wherever  an  attentive  obferver  then 
walks  abroad,  he  will  fee  them  burfting  up  before  him 
in  his  pathway,  like  ghofts  on  a  theatre.  He  will  fee 
every  part  of  the  earth,  that  had  its  furface  beaten 
into  hardnefs,  perforated  by  their  egrefiion.  When 
the  feafon  is  favourable  for  them,  they  are  feen  by 
myriads  buzzing  along,  hitting  againit  every  objedt 
that  intercepts  their  flight.  The  mid-day  fun,  how¬ 
ever,  feems  too  powerful  for  their  conftitutions  :  they 
then  lurk  under  the  leaves  and  branches  of  fome  fliady 
tree ;  but  the  willow  feems  particularly  their  molt 
favouiite  food  ;  there  they  lurk  in  clufkrs,  and  feldom 
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qiiit  the  tree  till  they  have  devoured  all  its  verdure. 

Xn  thole  feafons:  which  are  favourable  to  their  pro¬ 
pagation,  they  are  feen  in  an  evening  as  thick  as 
hakes  of  fnow,  and  hitting  againff  every  object  with  a 
fort  of  capricious  blindnefs.  Their  duration,  however, 
is  but  (hort,  as  they  never  fnrvive  the  feafon.  1  hey 
begin  to  join-  (hortly  alter  they  have  been  let  .  Uofe 
from  their  prifon  ;  and  when  the  female,  is  impregnated, 
fhe  cautioufiy  bores  a  hole  in  the  ground,  with  an  in- 
ftrument  fitted  for  that  purpofe  with  which  fhe.  is  tur- 
ni filed  at  the  tail ;  and  there  depofits  her  eggs,  gene¬ 
rally  to  the  number  of  threescore.  If  the  feafon  and 
the  foil  be  adapted  to  their  propagation,  thefe  foon 
multiply  as  already  deferibed,  and  go  through^  the 
various  fiages  of  their  contemptible  exidence.  This 
infed,  however,  in  its  worm  Hate,  though  prejudicial 
to  man,  makes  one  of  the  chief  repafts  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  and  is  generally  the  hi  it  nourishment  with  which 
they  fupply  their  young.  Hogs  will  root  up  the  land 
for  them,  and  at  firit  eat  them  greedily  ;  but  ieldom 
meddle  with  them  a  fecond  time.  Rooks  arc  particu¬ 
larly  fend  of  thefe  worms,  and  devour  them  in  great 
numbers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
iome  time  fince,  went  into  the  practice  of  deilroying 
their  rookeries  ;  but  in  propoition  as  they  deftroyed  one 
plague,  they  were  peflered  with  a  greater  ;  and  thefe 
fnfe&s  multiplied  in  fuch  an  amazing  abundance,  as 
to  dellroy  not  onjy  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  but  even 
the  roots  of  vegetables  not  yet  (hot  forth.  One  farm 
in  particular  was  fo  injured  by  them  in  the  year  1751, 
that  the  occupier  was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent  ;  and  the 
landlord  was  not  only  content  to  loie  his  income  for 
that  year,  but  alfo  gave  money  for  the  fupport  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  In  Ireland  they  fuffered  io 
much  by  thefe  infe&s,  that  they  came  to  a  refolution  of 
fetting  fire  to  a  wood,  of  feme  extent,  to  prevent  their 
mifehievous  propagation. 

“  Neither  the  fevereft  frofts  in  our  climate  (lays  Mr 
Rack),  nor  even  keeping  them  in  water,  will  kill  them. 

I  have  kept  fome  in  water  near  a  week  ;  they  appear¬ 
ed  motionlefs  5  but  on  expofing  them  to  the  fun  and 
air  a  few  hours,  they  recovered,  and  were  as  lively  as 
ever.  Hence  it  is  evident  they  can  live  without  air. 
On  examining  them  with  a  microfcope,  I  could  never 
difeover  any  organs  for  refpiration,  or  perceive  any  pul- 
fation.  When  numerous,  they  are  not  deilroyed  with¬ 
out  erreat  difficulty  ;  the  bed  method  is,  to  plough  up 
the  land  in  thin  furrows,  and  employ  children  to  pick 
them  up  in  bafkets  ;  and  then  drew  fait  and  quick-lime, 
and  harrow  in.  About  30  years  iince  I  remember 
many  fanners  crops  in  Norfolk  were  almod  ruined  by 
them  in  their  grub-date  ;  and  in  the  next  feafon,  when 
they  took  wing,  the  trees  and  hedges  in  many  panftes 
were  dripped  bare  of  their  leaves  as  in  winter.  At  firit 
the  people  ufed  to  bruffi  them  down  with  pmes,  and 
then  fweep  them  up  and  burn  them.  One  farmer  made 
oath  that  he  gathered  80  buffiels-;  but  their  number 
feemed  not  much  leffened,  except  juft  111  his  own  fields. 

The  fcarabseus  carnifex,  which  the  Americans  call  the 
'tumble-dung,  particularly  demands  our  attention.  It  is  all 
over  of  a  dufky  black,  rounder  than  thofe  -animals  are 
generally  found  to  be,  and  fo  ftrong,  though  not  much 
larger  than  the  common  black  beetle,  that  if  one  of 
them  be  put  under  a  brafs  candledick,  it  will  caufe  it 
£0  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  it  were  by  an 
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invifible  hand,  to  the  admiration  of  thofe  who  are 
accuflomed  to  the  fight:  but  this  flrengtli  is  given  r  ^ 
for  much  more  life  ml  purpofes  than  tlituc  of  exiting 
human  curiofity  ;  for  there  is  no  creature  more  labori¬ 
ous,  either  in  feeking  fubiiitence,  or  providing  a  proper 
retreat  for  its  young.  They  are  endowed  with  fag. icily, 
to  difeover  fubfidence  by  their  excellent  fmelling,  whiefi 
directs  them  in  flights  to  excrements  jud  fallen  from 
man  or  bealls,  on  which  they  inllantly  drop,  and  tad 
unaniinoufiy  to  work  in  forming  round  balls  or  pellet* 
thereof,  in’ the  middle  of  which  they  lay  an  egg.  Hide 
pellets,  in  September,  they  convey  three  ieet  deep  ux 
the  earth,  where  they  lie  till  the  approach  of  fprmg. 
when  the  eggs  are  hatched  and  bui  lt  tlieir  nells,  ^and 
the  infe&s’ find  their  way  out  of  the  earth.  .  They 
aflifl  each  other  with  indefatigable  indultry  m  roU 
ling  thefe  globular  pellets  to  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  buried.  This  they  are  to  perform  with  the  tail 
foremoft,  by  railing  up  their  hinder  part,  and  fhoving 
along  fhe  ball  with  their  hind-feet.  I  hey  aie  aivvays 
accompanied  with  other  beetles  of  a  larger  fize,  ana  tu 
a  more  elegant  ilrudture  and  colour.  The  bread  of  this 
is  covered  with  a  fhield  of  a  crinifon  colour,  and  firming 
like  metal ;  the  head  is  of  the  like  colour,  mixed  witii 
green  ;  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  Hands  a  (billing 
black  horn,  bending  backwards.  I  heie  are  called  the 
/7W  of  the  beetles;  but  for  what  reafon  is  uncertain,  iince 
they  partake  of  the  fame  dirty  drudgery-  with  the  reft. 

The  elephant-beetle  is  the  largeil  oi  this  kind  hitheito 
known  ;  and  is  found  in  South  America,  particularly 
in  Guinea  and  Surinam,  as  well  as  about  the  river  Oroo- 
noko.  It  is  of  a  black  colour  ;  and  the  whole  body  is 
covered  with  a  very  hard  Hi  ell  ,  full  as  thick  and  as 
Hrong  as  that  of  a  fmall  crab.  Its  length,  irom  the 
hinder  part  to  the  eyes,  is  almoft  four  inches  ;  and  from 
the  fame  part  to  the  end  of  the  probofeis  or  tr  unk,  four 
inches  and  three"quarters.  T.  he  tranfverfe  diamctei  of 
the  body  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  ;  and  the  breadth 
of  each  elytron,  or  cafe  for  the  wings,  is  an  inch  and 
three-tenths.  The  antennae  or  feelers  are  quite  horny; 
for  which  reafon  the  probofeis  or  trunk  is  moveable  uL 
its  inlevtion  into  the  head,  andfeems  to  fupply  the  place 
of  feelers;  the  horns  are  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  terminate  in  points.  The  probofeis  is  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  long,  and  turns  upwards  ;  making  a  crooked 
line,  terminating  in  two  horns,  each  of  which  is  near  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  but  they  are  not  perforated 
at  the  end  like  the  probofeis  of  other  infe&s.  About 
four-tenths  of  an  inch  above  the  head,  or  that  fide  next 
the  body,  is  a  prominence  or  fmall  horn ;  which,  if  the 
reH  of  the  trunk  were  away,  would  caufe  this  part  to 
referable  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros.  There  is  indeed  a 
beetle  fo  called;  but  then  the  horns  or  trunk  has  no 
fork  at  the  end,  though  the  lower  horn  refembles  this. 
The  feet  are  all  forked  at  the  end,  but  not  like  lob'Hers- 
claws.  See  Plate  CCCCXLIV. 

SCARBOROUGH,  a  town  of  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkfhire,  feated  on  a  fteep  rock,  near  which  are 
fuch  craggy  cliffs  that  it  is  almoff  inacceffible  on  every 
fide.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  is  a  large  green  plain, 
with  two  wells  of  frefh  water  fpringing  out  of  the  rock.. 
It  has  of  late  been  greatly  frequented  on  account  of  its 
mineral  waters  called  the  Scarborough-Spa  ;  on  which 
account  it  is  much  mended  in  the  number  and  beauty  of 
the  buildings.  The  fpring  was  under  the  cliff,  pai.t  of 
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^kich  fell  down  in  1737,  and  the  water  was  loft  ; 
in  clearing  away  the  ruins  in  order  to  rebuild  the  wharf, 
it  was  recovered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  town.  The 
waters  of  Scarborough  are  chalybeate  and  purging. 
The  two  wells  are  both  impregnated  with  the  fame 
principles,  in  different  proportions;  though  the  pur¬ 
ging  well  is  the  moil  celebrated,  and  the  water  of  this 
is  ufuahy  called  the  Scarlor ough  water*  When  thefe 
waters  are  poured  out  of  one  glafs  into  another,  they 
throw  up  a  number  of  air  bubbles  ;  and  if  they  are 
fhaken  for  fome  time  in  a  phial  clofe  flopped,  and  the 
phial  be  fuddenly  opened  before  the  commotion  ceafes, 
they  difplode  an  elaftic  vapour,  with  an  audible  noife, 
which  {hows  that  they  abound  in  Pxed  air.  At  the 
fountain  they  have  a  brifk,  pungent,  chalybeate  tafte  ; 
but  the  purging  ^  water  taftes  bitterifh,  which  is  not 
tifually  the  cafe  with  the  chalybeate  one.  They  lofe 
their  ch  dybeate  virtues  by  expofure  and  by  keeping  ; 
but  the  purging  water  the  fooneft.  They  both  putrefy 
by  keeping  ;  but  in  time  recover  their  fweetnefs.  Four 
or  five  half  pints  of  the  purging  water  drank  within  an 
hour,  give  two  or  three  eafy  motions,  and  raife  the  ipi- 
rits.  The  like  quantity  of  the  chalybeate  purges  lefs, 
but  exhilarates  more,  and  paftes  off  chiefly  by  urine 
Thefe  waters  have  been  found  beneficial  in  he&ic  fevers, 
weakneffes  of  the  ftomach,  and  indigeftion  ;  in  relaxa¬ 
tions  of  the  fyftem  ;  in  nervous,  hyfteric,  and  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  diforders  ;  in  the  green  ficknefs,  feurvy, 
rheumatifm,  and  afthmatic  complaints  ;  in  gleets,  the 
fiuor  albus,  and  other  preternatural  evacuations ;  and  in 
habitual  coflivenef3.  Here  are  affemblies  and  balls  in 
the  fame  manner  as  at  Tunbridge.  It  is  a  place  of  fome 
trade,  has  a  very  good  harbour,  and  fends  two  members 


tion 
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to  parliament.  E.  Long.  54,  18.  N.  Lat.  o  3. 

SCARDONA,  a  fea  port  town  of  Dalmatia,  feat- 
rd  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  river  Cherca,  with  a  bi- 
,  (Imp’s  fee.  It  has  been  taken  and  retaken  feveral  times 

,  by  the  Turks  and  Venetians ;  and  thefe  Iaft  ruined  the 

fortifications  and  its  principal  buildings  in  1537  ;  but 
they  have  bben  fince  put  in  a  ftate  of  defence. 

YraveU  into  No  veftiges  (fays  Fortis)  now  remain  vifible  of  that 
ValmaUa.  ancient  city,  where  the  ftates  of  Liburnia  held  their  af- 
fembly  in  the  times  of  the  Romans.  I  however  tran- 
feribed  thefe  two  beautiful  infer iptions,  which  were  dif- 
covered  fome  years  ago,  and  are  preferved  in  the  houfe 
of  the  reverend  Canon  Mercati.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that,  as  the  population  of  ccardona  continues  increa- 
fmg,  new  lands  will  be  broken  up,  and  confeqiiently 
more  frequent  difeoveries  made  of  the  precious  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity.  nd  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  the 
few  men  of  letters,  who  have  a  ftiare  in  the  regulation 
of  this  reviving  city,  may  beftow  fome  particular  atten 
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tion  on  that  article,  fo  that  the  honourable  memorials 
of  their  ancient  and  illuftrious  country,  which  once  held 
fo  eminent  a  rank  among  the  Liburnian  cities,  may  not 
be  loft,  nor  carried  away.  It  is  almoft  a  ftiame,  that 
only  fix  legible  infcriptions  a&ually  exift  at  Scardona  ; 
and  that  all  the  others,  finee  many  more  certainly  mufl 
have  been  dug  up  there,  are  either  miferably  broken,  or 
loft,  or  tranlported  to  Italy,  where  they  lofe  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  merit.  Roman  coins  are  very  frequent¬ 
ly  found  about  Scardona,  and  feveral  valuable  ones  were 
fhowii  to  me  by  that  hofpitable  prelate  Monfignor  Tre- 
vifani,  biftop  and  father  of  the  nfing  fettlement.  One 
or  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  place  was  fo  kind  as  to 
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but  give  me  feveral  feptilehial  lamps,  which  are  marked  hr  Scarlfici- 
the  name  of  Fortis,  and  by  the  elegant  form  of  the  let*.  " 
ters  appear  to  be  of  the  bed  times.  The  repeated  de- 
valuations  to  which  Scardona  has  been  expofed,  have 
left  it  no  traces  of  grandeur.  It  is  now,  however,  be* 
ginning  to  rife  again,  and  many  merchants  of  Servia 
and  Bofnia  have  fettled  there,  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
venient  fituation  for  trade  with  the  upper  provinces  of 
Turkey.  But  the  city  has  no  foiti  cations,  notwith- 
flanding  the  afTertion  of  P.  Farlati  to  the  contrary.” 

E.  Long.  17.  25.  N.  Lat.  43  yy. 

SC  \  RIFICATiON,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of 
making  feveral  inciiions  in  the  (kin  by  means  of  lances 
or  other  inftruments,  particularly  the  cupping  inftru- 
ment.  See  Surgery. 

SCARLE  I  ,  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour. 

In  painting  in  water  colours,  minium  mixed  with  a 
little  vermilion  produces  a  good  fcarlet ;  but  if  a  flower 
in  a  print  is  to  be  painted  a  fcarlet  colour,  the  lights  as 
well  as  the  fhades  ftiould  be  covered  with  minium,  and 
the  fhaded  parts  fi nilhed  with  carmine,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  admirable  fcarlet. 

ScARLET-Fever.  See  Medicine,  h  230. 

SCA  RP ,  in  forti  cation,  is  the  interior  talus  or  flopc 
of  the  ditch  next  the  place,  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart. 

Scarp,  in  heraldry,  the  fcarf  which  military  com¬ 
manders  wear  for  ornament.  It  is  borne  fomewhat  like 
a  battoon  finifter,  but  is  broader  than  it,  and  is  conti¬ 
nued  out  to  the  edges  of  the  ineld,  whereas  the  battoon 
is  cut  off  at  each  end. 

an  the  Archipelago,  and 

one  of  the  Sporades,  lying  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  ifle 
of  Rhodes,  and  to  the  north-eaft  of  that  of  Candia.  It 
is  about  27  miles  in  length  and*  in  breadth;  and  there 
are  feveral  high  mountains,  it  abounds  in  cattle  and 
game  ;  and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  quarries  of  marble 
with  feveral  good  harbours.  The  Turks  are  mailers  of 
it,  but  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks. 

SCA  RPE,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  which  has  its 
fource  near  Aubigny  in  Artois,  where  it  wafhes  Arras 
and  Douay  ;  after  which  it  runs  on  the  amines  of 
Flanders  and  Hainauk,  palling  by  St  Amand,  and  a 
little  after  falls  into  the  Scheldt. 

SCARRON  (Paul),  a  famous burlefque  writer,  was 
the  Ion  of  a  counfellor  in  parliament,  and  was  born  at 
Paris  about  the  end  of  the  year  1610,  or  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fnceeeding  year.  His'  father  marrying  a 
fecond  time,  he  was  compelled  to  afTume  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  profefijon  At  the  age  of  24  he  viiited  Italy,  where 
he  freely  indulged  in  licentious  pleafuies.  After  his 
return  to  Paris  he  perfifted  in  a  life  of  diflipation  till  a 
long  and  painful  ddeafe  convinced  him  that  his  confti- 


tution  was  almoft  worn  out.  At  length  when  engaged 
m  a  party  of  pleafure  at  the  age  of  27,  he  loft  theufe 
ojthoje  legs  wF,h  danced  Jo  gracefully,  andofthofe  hands 
which  could  pa  nt  and  play  on  the  lute  with  fo  much  ele¬ 
gance.  In  the  year  1638  he  was  attending  the  carnival 
at  Mens,  of  which  he  was  a  canon.  Having  drefled 
himfeh  one  day  as  a  favage,  his  lingular  appearance  ex¬ 
cited  the  curiofity  of  the  children  of  the  town.  They 
followed  him  in  multitudes,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take 
fhelter  in  a  marfh.  This  wet  and  cold  fituation  produ¬ 
ced  a  numbnefs  which  totally  deprived  him  of  the  uie  of 
his  limbs  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  misfortune  he  con- 
tinued  gay  and  cheerful.  He"  took  up  his  rehdence  at 
s  Paris, 
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a rron  Pans,  and  by  bis  pleafant  humour  foon  attra&ed  t© 
his  houfe  all  the  men  of  wit  about  the  city.  The 
lofs  of  his  health  was  followed  by  the  lofs  of  his  for¬ 
tune.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  entered  into  a 
procefs  with  his  mother-in-law.  He  pleaded  the  caufe 
in  a  ludicrous  manner,  though  his  whole  fortune  de- 
-  pended  on  the  decifion.  He  accordingly  loft  the  caufe. 
Mademoifelle  de  Hautefort,  compaflionating  his  misfor¬ 
tunes,  procured  for  him  an  audience  of  the  queen.  The 
poet  requefted  to  have  the  title  of  V aletndmarim  to  her 
majeftv.  The  queen  fmiled,  and  Scarron  confidered 
the  fmiie  as  the  commiffion  to  his  new  office.  He  there¬ 
fore  affumed  the  title  of  Scarron ,  by  the  grace  oj  Gody 
unworthy  valetudinarian  to  the  queen. 

Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  him  a  penfion  of  50c  crowns; 
but  that  minifter  having  received  difdainfully  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  his  Typhon ,  the  poet  immediately  wrote  a  Ma~ 
marinade,  and  the  penfion  was  withdrawn.  He  then  at¬ 
tached  himfelf  to  the  prince  of  Coudc,  and  celebrated 
his  vi&ories.  He  at  length  formed  the  extraordinary 
refolution  of  marrying,  and  was  accordingly,  in  1651, 
married  to  Mademoifelle  d’Aubigne  (afterwards  the  fa¬ 
mous  Madam  de  Maintenon),  who  was  then  only  1 0 
years  of  age.  M  At  that  time  (fays  Voltaire)  it  was 
confidered  as  a  great  acquifition  for  her  to  gain  for  a 
hufband  a  man  who  was  disfigured  by  nature,  impotent, 
and  very  little  enriched  by  fortune.”  When  Scarrcm 
was  queftioned  about  the  contract  of  marriage,  he  faid 
he  acknowledged  to  the  bride  two  large  invincible  eyes, 
a  very  beautiful  fhape,  two  fine  hands,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  wit.  The  notary  demanded  what  dowry  he 
would  give  her  ?  Immediately  replied  Scarron,  “  The 
names  of  the  wives  of  kings  die  with  them,  but  the 
came  of  Scarron’s  wife  fhall  live  for  ever.”  She 
reflrained  by  her  modefly  his  indecent  buffooneries, 
and  the  good  company  which  had  formerly  reforted  to 
'  his  houfe  were  not  lefs  frequent  in  their  vifits.  Scar¬ 
ron  now  became  a  new  man.  He  became  more  decent 
in  his  manners  and  converfation  ;  and  his  gaiety,  when 
tempered  with  moderation,  was  flill  more  agreeable/ 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  he  lived  with  fo  little  economy, 
that  his  income  was  foon  reduced  to  a  fmall  annuity 
and  his  marquifate  of  Quinet.  By  the  marquifate  of 
Quinet,  he  meant  the  revenue  he  derived  from  his  pub¬ 
lications,  which  were  printed  by  one  Quinet.  He  was 
accuftomed  to  talk  to  his  fuperiors  with  great  freedom 
in  his  jocular  flyle.  In  the  dedication  to  his  Don  Ja - 
phet  d'Armenle,  he  thus  addreffes  the  king.  “  I  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  perfuade  your  majefty,  that  you  would  do 
yourfelf  110  injury  were  you  to  do  me  a  fmall.  favour; 
for  in  that  cafe  I  fhould  become  more  gay  :  if  I  fhould 
become  more  gay,  I  fhould  write  fprightly  comedies : 
and  if  I  fhould  write  fprightly  comedies,  your  majefly 
would  be  amufed,  and  thus  your  money  would  not  be 
loft.  All  this  appears  fo  evident,  that  I  fhould  cer¬ 
tainly  be  convinced  of  it  if  I  were  as  great  a  king  as  I 
am  now  a  poor  unfortunate  man.” 

Though  Scarron  wrote  comedies,  he  had  neither  time 
nor  patience  to  ftudy  the  rules  and  models  of  dramatic 
poetry.  Ariftotle  and  Horace,  Plautus  and  Terence, 
would  have  frightened  him  ;  and  perhaps  he  did  not 
know  that,  there  was  ever  fuch  a  pevfon  as  Ariftopha- 
nes.  He  faw  an  open  path  before  him,  and  he  follow¬ 
ed  it.  It  was  the  fafhion  of  the  times  to  pillage,  the 
Spanifti  writers.  Scarron  was  acquainted  with  that 


language,  and  he  found  it  eafier  to  ufe  the  materials  Scarroft,  ^ 
which  were  already  prepared,  than  to  rack  his  brain  in  v 
inventing  a  fubjedfc ;  a  reflraint  to  which  a  genius  like 
his  could  not  eafily  fubmit.  As  he  borrowed  liberally 
from  the  Spanifh  writers,  a  dramatic  piece  did  not  coft 
him  much  labour.  His  labour  conlifted  not  in  making 
his  comic  chara&ers  talk  humoroufly,  but  in  keeping 
up  ferious  characters  ;  for  the  ferious  was  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  to  him.  The  great  fuccefs  of  his  Jodelet  Maitre 
was  a  vaft  allurement  to  him.  The  comedians  who  aCled 
it  eagerly  requefted  more  of  his  productions.  They 
were  written  without  much  toil,  and  they  procured  him 
large  fums.  They  ferved  to  amule  him.  If  it  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  more  reafons  for  Scarron’s  readinefs 
engage  in  thefe  works,  abundance  may  be  had.  He 
dedicated  his  books  to  his  lifter's  greyhound  bitch  ;  and-- 
when  fhe  failed  him,  he  dedicated  them  to  a  certain 
Monfeigneur,  whom  he  praifed  higher,  but  did  not 
much  efteem.  When  the  office  of  hiftoriogiapher  be¬ 
came  vacant,  he  folicited  for  it  without  fuccefs.  At 
length  Fouquet  gave  him  a  penfion  of  1600  livres. 

Chriilina  queen  of  Sweden  having  come  to  Paris,  was 
anxious  to  fee  Scarron.  “  I  permit  you  (laid  fhe  to 
Scarron)  to  fall  V*  love  with  me.  The  queen  of  France 
has  made  you  her  valetudinarian,  and  1  create  you  my  ' 
Rolanfl."  Scarron  did  not  long  enjoy  that  title :  he 
was  feized  with  fo  violent  a  hiccough,  that  every  perfon 
thought  he  would  have  expired.  “  If  1  recover  (he 
faid),  1  will  make  a  fine  fatire  on  the  hiccough.”  His 
gaiety  did  not  forfake  him  to  the  laft.  Within  a  few 
minutes  of  his  death,  when  his  domeftics  were  fhedding 
tears  about  him,  “  My  good  friends  (faid  he),  I  fhall 
never  make  you  weep  f©  much  for  me  as  I  have  made 
you  laugh.”  Juft  before  expiring,  he  faid,  “  I  could 
never  believe  before  that  it  is  fo  eafy  to  laugh  at  death.” 

He  died  on  the  14th  of  October  1660,  in  the  5 1  ft  year 
of  his  age. 

His  works  have  been  colle&ed  and  publiffied  by  Bru- 
zen  de  la  Martiniere,  in  10  vols  i2ino,  1737.  There 
are,  1.  The  Eneid.  traveftied,  in  8  books.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  continued  by  Moreau  de  Brafey.  2  Typhon, 
or  the  Gigantomachia.  3.  Many  comedies;  as,  Jode¬ 
let,  or  the  Mafter  Valet ;  Jodelet  cuffed ;  Don  Japhet 
d’Armenie  ;  The  Ridiculous  Heir  ;  Every  Man  his 
own  Guardian  ;  The  Foolilh  Marquis ;  The  Scholar 
of  Salamanca ;  'Fhe  Falfe  Appearance  ;  The  Prince 
Corfaire,  a  tragi-comedy.  Befides  thefe,  he  wrote  other - 
pieces  in  verfe.  4.  His  Comic  Romance  in  profe,  which 
is  the  only  one  of  his  work?  that  deferves  attention.  It 
is  written  with  much  purity  and  gaiety,  and  has  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  Scarronjiad  great  pleafure  in  reading  his  works 
to  his  friends  as  he  compofed  them ;  he  called  it  trying 
his  works.  Segrais  and  another  of  his  friends  coming 
to  him  one  day,  u  Take  a  chair  (fays  Scarron  to  them) 
and  fit  down,  that  I  may  examine  my  Comic  Romance.” 

When  he  obferved  the  company  laugh,  ”  Very  well 
(faid  he),  my  book  will  be  well  received  fince  it  makes 
perfons  of  fuch  delicate  tafte  laugh.”  Nor  was  he  de¬ 
ceived.  His  Romance  had  a  prodigious  run.  It  was 
the  only  one  of  his  works  that  Boileau  could  fubmit  to 
read.  5.  Spanifh  Novels  tranflated  into  French.  6.  A 
volume  of  Letters.  7.  Poems;  confifiing  of  Songs,  E-  ' 
piftlcs,  Stanzas,  Odes,  and  Epigrams.  The  whole  col- 
le&ion  abounds  with  fprightlinefa  and  gaiety.  Scarroa 
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can  raife  n  laugh  in  the  moft  ferious  fubje&s  ;  but  his 
(allies  are- rather  thofe  of  a  buffoon  than  the  effulions  of 
ingenuity  and  tafte.  He  is  continually  falling  into  the 
mean  and  the  obfeene.  If  we  fhould  make  any  excep¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  fome  of  his  comedies,  of  fome  paffages 
in  his  Eneid  traveftied,  and  his  Comic  Romance,  we 
muff  acknowledge  that  all  the  reft  of  his  works  are  on¬ 
ly  fit  to  be  read  by  footmen  and  buffoons.  It  has  been 
faid  that  he  was  the  mod  eminent  man  in  his  age  for 
burlefque.  This  might  make  him  an  agreeable  compa¬ 
nion  to  thofe  who  chofe  to -laugh  away  their  time ;  but 
as  he  has  left  nothing  that  can  inftrudf  pofterity,  he  has 
but  little  title  to  pofthumous  fame. 

'  SCENE,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  denoted  a  theatre,  or 
the  place  where  dramatic  pieces  and  other  public  fhows 
were  exhibited  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient 
poets  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  modern  way  of 
changing  the  feenes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  play, 
in  order  to  raife  the  idea  of  the  perfons  reprefented  by 
the  adtors  being  in  different  places. 

The  original  feene  for  adting  of  plays  was  as  ftmple 
as  the  reprefentations  themfelves :  it  confided  only  of 
a  plain  plot  of  ground  proper  for  the  occafion,  which 
was  in  fome  degree  fhaded  by  the  neighbouring  trees, 
whofe  branches  were  made  to  m'eet  together,  and  their 
vacancies  fupplied  with  boards,  iticks,  and  the  like  ; 
and  to  complete  the  fhelter,  thefe  were  fometimes  co¬ 
vered  with  fkins,  and  fometimes  with  only  the  branches 
of  other  trees  newly  cut  down,  and  full  of  leaves. 
Afterwards  more  artificial  feenes,  or  fcenical  reprefenta¬ 
tions,  were  introduced,  and  paintings  ufed  inftead  of  the 
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in  aft  its  dimenftons,  fuch  ^s  it  appears  to  the  "eve. 
Perspective.  *+* 
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SCEPTIC,  sr/.KTr/xor ,  from  <rxf tt^scv,  (t  J  COnflder 
look  about,  or  deliberate,”  properly  fignifies  confident - 
tive  and  tnqufifive9  or  one  who  is  always  weighing  rea'» 
Tons  on  one  fide,  and  the  other  without  ever  deciding  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  is  chiefly  applied  to  an  ancient  left  of 
philosophers  founded  by  Pyrrho  (fee  Pyrrho),  who, 
according  to  Laertius,  had  various  other  denominations. 
Froin  their  matter  they  were  called  Pyrrhontans  ;  from 
the  cliftinguifhing  tenets  or  chaia&eriftie  of  their  phi¬ 
losophy  they  derived  the  name  of  Aforetitl ,  from 
u  t0  doubt from  their  fufpenfion  and  hefitation  they 
were  called efdjettici  from  “  to  flay  or  keep  back;” 

and  laltly,  they  were  called  zetrtici  or  feekers9  from  their 
never  getting  beyond  the  fearch  of  truth. 

1  hat  the  fceptical  philofophy  is  abfurd,  can  admit  of 
no  difpute  in  the  prefent  age;  and  that  many  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Pyrrho  carried  it  to  the  moil  ridiculous  heiglrt, 
is  no  lefs  true.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  he  himfelf 
was  fo  extravagantly  fceptical  as  has  fometimes  been 
afferted,  when  we  refledl  on  the  particulars  of  his  life, 
which  are  ftill  preferved,  and  the  refpedful  manner  in 
which  we'  find  him  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries 
and  writers  of  the  firft  name -who  flourifhed  foon  after 
him.  1  he  truth,  as  far  as  at  this  diftance  of  time  it 
can  be  difeovered,  feems  to  be,  that  he  learned  from  De¬ 
mocritus  to  deny  the  real  exiftence  of  all  qualftfes  in  bo¬ 
dies,  except  thofe  which  are  eflential  to  primary  atoms, 
and  that  he  referred  every  thing  elfe  to  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind  produced  by  external  objedts,  in  other  words. 


objedls  themfelves.  Scenes  were  then  of  three  forts  ;  to  appearance  and  opinion.  All  knowledge  of  courfc 
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tragic,  comic,  and  fatyric.-  The  tragic  feene  reprefent 
ed  ftately  magnificent  edifices,  with  decorations  of  pil¬ 
lars,  ftatues,  and  other  things  fuitable  to  the  palaces  of 
kings  :  the  comic  exhibited  private  houfes  with  balco¬ 
nies  and  windows,  in  imitation  of  common  buildings: 
and  the  fatyric  was  the  reprefentation  of  groves,  moun¬ 
tains,  dens,  and  other  rural  appearances;  and  thefe  de¬ 
corations  either  .turned  on  pivots,  or  flid  along  grooves, 
as  thofe  in  our  theatres. 

To  keep  clofe  to  nature  and  probability,  the  feene 
fhould  never  be  fhifted  from  place  to  place  in  the  courfe 
of  the  play ;  the  ancients  were  pretty  fevere  in  this  re- 
fpedl,  particularly  Terence,  in  fome  of  whofe  plays  the 
feene  never  fhifts  at  all,  but  the  whole  is  tranfadled  at 
the  door  of  fome  old  man’s  houfe,  whither  with  inimi¬ 
table  art  he  occafionally  brings  the  adlors.  The  French 
are  pretty  ftridl  with  refpcdl  to  this  rule;  but  the  Eng- 
lifh  pay  very  little  regard  to  it. 

Scene  is  alfo  a  part  or  divifton  of  a  dramatic  poem. 
Thus  plays  are  divided  into  adts,  and  adls  are  again 
fubdividdd  into  feenes ;  in  which  fenfe  the  feene  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  perfons  prefent  at  or  concerned  in  the  adiion 
on  the  ftage  at  fuch  a  time  :  whenever,  therefore,  a  new 
adlor  appears,  or  an  old  one  difappears,  the  adiion  is  ’ 
changed  into  other  hands;  andvtherefore  a  new  feene 
then  commences. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  ftage,  that  the  feenes  be 
well  connedled ;  that  is,  that  one  fucceed  another  ;n 
fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  ftage  be  never  quite  empty 
till  the  end  of  the  adl.  See  Poetry. 

SCENOGRAPHY,  (from  the  Greek,  ctkwvw  fcene9 
and  defer} ption ) ,  in  perfpe&ive,  a  reprefentation  of 

a  body  on  a  perfpedlive  plane ;  or  a  defeription  thereof 


appeared  to  him  to  depend  on  the  fallacious  report  of 
the  fenfes,  and  confequently  to  be  uncertain  ;  and  in 
this  notion  he  was  confirmed  by  the  general  fpirit  of 
the  Eleatic  fchool  in  which  he  was  educated.  He  was 
further  confirmed  in  his  fcepticifm  by  the  fubtilties  of 
the  Dialedtic  fchools,  in  which  he  had  been  inftrudled 
by  the  fon  of  Stflpo  ;  choofing  to  overturn  the  cavils  of 
fophiftry  by  recurring 'to  the  dodlrine  of  liniverfal  un¬ 
certainty,  and  thus  breaking  the  knot  which  he  could 

not  unloofe.  For  being  naturally  and  habitually  inclined 
to  eonfider  immoveable  tranquillity  as  the  great  end  of  all 
philofophy,  he  was  ealily  led  to  defpife  the  diffenfions  of 
the  dogmatifts,  and  to  infer  from  their  endlefsHifputes, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  queftions  on  which  they  debated; 
controv'erfy,  as  it  has  often  happened  to  others,  becoming 
alfo  with  refpedl  to  him  the  parent  of  fcepticifm. 

Pyrrho’s  doctrines,  however  new  and  extraordinary, 
were  not  totally  difregarded.  He  was  attended  by  fe- 
veral  fchokrs,  and  fncceeded  by  feveral  followers,  who 
preferved  the  memory  of  his  notions.  The  moft  emi¬ 
nent  of  his  followers  was  Timon  (fee  Timon),  in  whom 
the  public  fucceftion  of  profeffors  in  the  PyrriionicTchool 
terminated.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  almoft  ex- 
tindl,  having  fuffered  much  from  the  jealoufy  of  the  dog^ 
matifts,  and  from  a  natural  averfton  in  the  human  mind 
to  acknowledge  total  ignorance,  or  to  be  left  in  abfo- 
lute  darknefs.  The  difciples  of  Timon,  however,  ft  ill 
continued  to  profels  fcepticifm,  and  their  notions  were 
embraced  privately  at  leaft  by  many  others.  The  fchool 
itfelf  was  afterwards  revived  by  Ptohemeus  a  Cyrenian, 
and  was  continued  by  jEnefidemus  a  contemporary  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  who  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  principles  of  the  Pyr-  - 
rhonic  phildfophy,  the  heads  of  which  are  preferved  by 
7  Photius. 
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Sceptic  Photius.  From  this  time  It  was  continued  through  a 
*■*  V~  ’  feries  of  preceptors  of  little  note  to  Sextus  Empiricus, 
who  alfo  gave  a  fummary  of  the  fceptical  do&rine. 

A  fyftem  of  philofophy  thus  founded  on  doubt,  and 
clouded  with  uncertainty,  could  neither  teach  tenets  of 
any  importance,  nor  prefcribe  a  certain  rule  of  conduft; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  followers  of  fcepti- 
cifm  were  guided  entirely  by  chance.  As  they  could 
form  no  certain  judgment  refpefting  good  and  evil,  they 
accidentally  learned  the  folly  of  eagerly  purfuing  any  • 
apparent  good,  or  of  avoiding  any  apparent  evil ;  and 
their  minds  of  courfe  fettled  iuto  a  ftate  of  undifturbed 
tranquillity,  the  grand  poftulatum  of  their  fyftem. 

In  the  Schools  of  the  fceptics  we  find  ten  diftintft  to¬ 
pics  of  argument  urged  in  fuppoit  of  the  do&rine  of 
uncertainty,  with  this  precaution,  however,  that  nothing 
could  be  pofitively  afierted  either  concerning  their  num¬ 
ber  or  their  force.  Thefe  arguments  chiefly  refpe& 
obje&s  of  fenfe:  they  place  all  knowledge  in  appearance; 
and,  as  the  fame  things  appear  very  different  to  differ¬ 
ent  people,  it  is  impoflible  to  fay  which  appearance  moft 
truly  expreffes  their  real  nature.  They  likewife  fay, 
that  our  judgment  is  liable  to  uncertainty  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  frequent  or  rare  occurrence,  and  that  man¬ 
kind  are  continually  led  into  different  conceptions  con¬ 
cerning  the  fame  thing  by  means  of  cuflom,  law,  fabu¬ 
lous  tales,  and  eftablifhed  opinions.  On  all  thefe  ac¬ 
counts  they  think  every  human  judgment  is  liable  to 
uncertainty;  and  concerning  any  thing  they  can  only  af- 
fert,  that  it  feems  to  be,  not  that  it  is  what  it  feems. 

This  doubtful  reafoning,  if  reafoning  it  may  be  call¬ 
ed,  the  fceptics  extended  to  all  the  fciences  in  which 
they  difeovered  nothing  true,  or  which  could  be  abfo- 
Intely  afferted.  In  all  nature,  in  phyfics,  morals,  and 
theology,  they  found  contradiflory  opinions,  and  inex¬ 
plicable  or  incomprehenfible  phenomena.  In  phyfics, 
the  appearances  they  thought  might  be  deceitful  ;  and 
refpe&ing  the  nature  of  God  and  the  duties  of  morali¬ 
ty,  men  were,  in  their  opinion,  equally  ignorant  and  un¬ 
certain.  To  overturn  the  fophiftical  arguments  of  thefe 
fceptical  reafoners  would  be  no  difficult  matter,  if  their 
reafoning  were  worthy  of  confutation.  Indeed,  their 
great  principle  is  fufficiently,  though  fhortly,  refuted 
by  Plato,  in  thefe  words.  “  When  you  fay  all  things 
are  incomprehenfible  (fays  he),  do  you  comprehend  or 
conceive  that  they  are  thus  incomprehenfible,  or  do  you 
not  ?  If  you  do,  then  fomething  is  compreheofible ;  if  you 
do  not,  there  is  no  reafon  we  fhould  believe  you,  fince 
you  do  not  comprehend  your  own  aflertion.” 

But  fcepticifm  has  not  been  confined  entirely  to  the 
ancients  and  to  the  followers  of  Pyrrho.  Numerous 
fceptics  have  arifen  alfo  in  modern  times,  varying  in  their 
principles,  manners,  and  chara&er,  as  chance,  prejudice, 
vanity,  weaknefs,  or  indolence,  prompted  them.  The 
great  objeft,  however,  which  they  feem  to  have  in  view, 
is  to  overturn,  or  at  lead  to  weaken,  the  evidence  of 
analogy,  experience,  and  teftimony ;  though  fome  of 
them  have  even  attempted  to  fhow,  that  the  axioms  of 
geometry  are  uncertain,  and  its  demonftrations  incon- 
clufive.  This  lafl  attempt  has  not  indeed  been  often 
made  ;  but  the  chief  aim  of  Mr  Hume’s  philofophical 
writings  is  to  introduce  doubts  into  every  branch  of 
phyfics,  metaphyfes,  bi/lory,  ethics,  and  theology .  It  is 
needlefs  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  reafonings  in  fuppoit 
of  modern  fcepticifm.  The  moil  important  of  them  have 
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been  noticed  elfowhere  (fee  Miracle,  Metaphysics,  Scepticifra 
and  Philosophy,  n°4i.)  ;  and  fuch  of  our  readers  as  c 
have  any  relifli  for  fpeculations  of  that  nature  can  be  no  kaufen. 
Grangers  to  his  Effays,  or  to  the  able  confutations  of  — — -y— mJt 
them  by  the  Do&ors  Reid,  Campbell,  Gregory,  and 
Beattie,  who  have  likewife  expofed  the  weaknefs  of  the 
fceptical  reafonings  of  Des  Cartes,  Malbranche,  and 
other  philofophers  of  great  fame  in  the  fame  fchool. 

SCEPTICISM,  the  do&rines  and  opinions  of  the 
fceptics.  See  the  preceding  article. 

SCEPTRE,  a  kind  of  royal  Raff,  or  batoon,  borne 
on  folemn  occafions  by  kings,  as  a  badge  of  their  com¬ 
mand  and  authority.  Nicod  derives  the  word  from 
the  Greek  which  he  fays  originally  fignified 

“  a  javelin,”  which  the  ancient  kings  ufually  bore  as 
a  badge  of  their  authority ;  that  inftrument  being 
in  very  great  veneration  among  the  heathens.  But 
<rx.»xT?ov  does  not  properly  fignify  a  javelin,  hut  a  faff 
to  reft  upon ,  from  mnU',  innitor,  <e  1  lean  upon.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  fimplicity  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  the  feeptres  of  kings  were  no  other  than  long 
walking* ftaves  :  and  Ovid,  in  fpeaking  of  Jupiter,  de¬ 
scribes  him  as  refling  on  his  feeptre  (Met.  i.  v.  178.) 

The  feeptre  is  an  enfign  of  royalty  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  crown.  The  Greek  tragic  and  other  poets 
put  feeptres  in  the  hands  of  the  mofl  ancient  kings  they 
ever  introduce.  Juftin  obferves,  that  the  feeptre,  in  its 
original,  was  an  hafa ,  or  fpear.  He  adds,  that,  in  the 
mofl  remote  antiquity,  men  adored  the  hafa  or  feeptres 
as  immortal  gods  ;  and  that  it  was  upon  this  account, 
that,  even  in  his  time,  they  flill  furniflied  the  gods  with 
feeptres. — Neptune’s  feeptre  is  his  trident.  Tarquin 
the  Elder  was  the  firft  who  affumed  the  feeptre  among 
the  Romans.  Le  Gendre  tells  us,  that,  in  the  firft  race 
of  the  French  kings,  the  feeptre  was  a  golden  rod,  al- 
mofl  always  of  the  fame  height  with  the  king  who  bore 
it,  and  crooked  at  one  end  like  a  crozier.  Frequently 
inflead  of  a  feeptre,  kings  are  feen  on  medals  with  a 
palm  in  their  hand.  See  Regalia. 

SCHiEFFERA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetran- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadripetalous  5  the  corolla 
is  qnadripetalous,  quinquepetalous,  and  often  want¬ 
ing  ;  the  fruit  is  a  bilocular  berry  with  one  feed.  Of 
this  there  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  Jamaica;  and 
grow  in  the  lowlands  near  the  fea:  viz.  i.  The  Completes. 

2.  Lateriflora. . 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  a  large,  handfome,  and  ftrong 
town  of  Swiflerland,  capital  of  a  canton  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a  caflle  in  the  form  of  a  citadel.  It  is  well 
built,  with  fine  large  fireets,  and  adorned  with  feveral 
fountains ;  and  the  greatefl  part  of  the  houfes  are 
painted  on  the  outfide.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  the  ca¬ 
thedral  is  the  largeft  church  in  Swiflerland ;  befides 
which,  the  minfter,  with  the  monaftery  adjoining  there¬ 
to,  the  arfenal,  the  town-houfe,  the  great  clock  (which 
{hows  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and  moon  with  their  eclipfes), 
and  the  ftone  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  are  well  worth  the 
observation  of  a  traveller.  That  river  is  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  the  inhabitants  with  regard  to  trade.  E. 

Long.  8.  51.  N.  Lat.  47.  39. 

The  Canton  of  SchafFuauSen,  in  Swiflerland,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Suabia ;  on  the  eaft; 
by  the  canton  of  Zurich*  and  the  bifhoprick  of  Con- 
4  T  ftance ; 
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fiance ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  fame,  and  byThurgaw. 
It  is  21  miles  in  length,  and  10  in  breadth ;  but  pro¬ 
duces  all  the  necefiaries  of  life,  as  wine,  fhh,  wood,  ftax, 
horfe?,  iheep,  wool,  black  cattle,  and  deer.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  town  is  of  the  fame  name. 

SCHEDULE,  a  fcrbll  of  paper  or  parchment,  an¬ 
nexed  to  a  will,  leafe,  or  other  deed;  containing  an 
inventory  of  goods,  or  fome  other  matter  omitted  in 
the  body  of  the  deed* — The  word  is  a  diminutive  of 
the  Latin  /check ,  or  Greek  vxa*>>  a  leaf  or  piece  of 
paper. 

SCHEELE  (Charles- William),'  was  bom  on  the 
19th  of  December  1742,  at  Stralfund,  where  his  fa* 
ther  kept  a  (hop.  When  he  was  very  young,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  ufual  inftru&ions  of  a  private  fchool ;  and 
was  afterwards  advanced  to  an  academy.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  fhewed  a  ftrong  ddire  to  follow  the  pro- 
feffton  of  an  apothecary,  and  his  father  fufFcred  h*n  to 
gratify  his  inclinations.  With  Mr  Bauch,  an  apothe- 
cary  at  Gottenburg,  he  pafled  his  apprenticefhip,  which 
was  completed  in  fix  years.  He  remained,  however, 
fome  time  longer  at  that  place,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
fo  excellently  laid  the  firft  foundations  of  his  knowledge. 
Among  the  various  books  which  he  read,  that  treated 
of  chemical  fubje&s,  KunckeFs  Laboratory  feems  to 
have  been  his  favourite.  He  ufed  to  repeat  many  of 
the  experiments  contained  in  that  work  privately  in  the 
night,  when  the  reft  of  the  family  had  retired  to  reft. 
A°frrend  of  Scheeie’ $  had  remarked  the  progrefs  which 
he  had  made  in  chemiftry,  and  had  afked  him  by  what 
inducements  he  had  been  at  firft  led  to  ftudy  a  fcience 
in  which  he  had  gained  fuch  knowledge  ?  Scheeie  re¬ 
turned  the  following  anfwer  :  “  The  firft  caufe,  my 
friend,  arofe  from  yoUrfelf.  ^  Nearly  at  the  beginning 
of  my  apprenticefhip  you  advifed  me  to  read  Neuman’s 
Chemiftry  ;  from  the  petufal  of  which  I  became  eager 
to  make  experiments  myfelf;  and  I  remember  very 
well  how  I  mixed  together,  in  a  conferve-glafs,  oil  of 
cloves  and  fuming  acid  of  nitre,  which  immediately 
took  fire.  I  fee  2fo  ftill  before  my  eyes  an  unlucky 
experiment  which  I  made  with  pyrophorus.  Circum- 
ftances  of  this  kind  did  but  the  more  inflame  my  defire 
to  repeat  experiments.”  After  Scheele’s  departure 
from  Gottenburg,  in  the  year  1765,  he  obtained  a  place 
with  Ralftrom,  an  apothecary  at  Malmo.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  went  from  thence  to  Stockholm,  and 
managed  there  the  (hop  of  Mr  Seharenberg.  In  1773, 
he  changed  this  appointment  for  another  at  Upfal, 
under  Mr  Loock.  Here  he  was  fortunately  fituated  ; 
as,  from  his  acquaintance  with  learned  men,  and  from 
having  free  accefs  to  the  Univerfity  Laboratory,  he  had 
opportunities  of  increafing  his  knowledge.  .At  this 
place  alfo  he  happily  commenced  the  friendfhip  which 
fub lifted  between  him  and  Bergman.  During  his 
iefidence  at?  this  place,  his  Royal  Highnefs  Prince 
Henry  of  Prufiia,.  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Sun¬ 


derland,  viftted  Upfal,  and  chofe  this  opportunity  to 
fee  the  Academical  Laboratory.  Scheeie  was  accor¬ 
dingly  appointed  by  the  Univerfity  to  exhibit  fome 
chemical  experiments  to  them.  This  office  he  under¬ 
took,  and  fhewed  fome  of  the  moft  curious  proceffes  m 
chemiftry.  The  two  Princes  afked  him  many  queftions, 
and  expreffed  their  approbation  of  the  anfwers  which  he 
returned  to  them.  The  Duke  afked  him  what  country¬ 
man  he  was,  and  feemed  to  be  much  pleafed  when 
Scheeie  informed  him  that  he  was  born  at  Stralfund. 
At  their  departure  they  told  the  profeftbr,  who  was 
prefent,  that  they  fhould  efteem  it  a  favour  if  he  would 
permit  the  young  man  to  have  free  accefs  to  the  La¬ 
boratory,  as  often  as  he  chofe,  to  make  experiments. 

In  the  year  1 777  Scheeie  was  appointed  by  the  Me¬ 
dical  College  to  be  apothecary  at  Roping.  It  was  at 
that  place  that  he  foon  fhewed  the  world  how  great  a 
man  he  was,  and  that  no  place  or  fit  nation  could  confine 
his  abilities.  When  he  was  at  Stockholm  he  fhewed  his 
acutenefs  as  a  clieraift,  as  he  difeovered  there  the  new 
and  wonderful  acid  contained  in  the  fparry  fluor.  It 
has  been  confidently  afterted,  that  Scheeie  was  the  firft 
who  difeovered  the  nature  of  the  aerial  acid  ;  and  that 
whilft  he  was  at  Upfal  he  made  many  experiments  to 
prove  its  properties.  This  circumflance  might  probably 
have  furnifhed  Bergman  with  the  means  of  handling 
this  fubje&  more  fully.  At  the  fame  place  he  began 
the  feries  of  excellent  experiments  oil  that  remarkable 
mineral  fubllance,  manganefe ;  from  which  inveftiga- 
tion  he  was  led  to  make  the  very  valuable  and  intereft- 
•ing  difeovery  of  the  dephlogifticated  marine  acid.  At 
the  fame  time  he  firft  obftrved  the  ponderous  earth. 

At  Roping  he  fmifhed  his  differtation  on  Air  and 
Fire ;  a  work  which  the  celebrated  Bergman  moft 
warmly  recommended  in  the  friendly  preface  which  he 
wrote  for  it.  The  theory  which  Scheeie  endeavours  to 
prove  in  this  treatife  is,  that  fire  coniifls  of  pure  air  and 
phlogifton.  According  to  more  recent  opinions  (if  in¬ 
flammable  air  be  phlogifton),  water  is  compofed  of  thefe 
two  principles.  Of  thefe  opinions  we  may  fay,  in  the 
words  of  Cicero,  u  Of  intones  tarn  varus  /ant,  tamque  Inter 
/  Hi /denies,  ut  alter  urn  fro/efio  fieri  fote/l,  ut  earurn  nulla , 
alterjm  certe  non  potefi  ut  plus  ima ,  vera  ft.”  The 
author's  merit  in  this  work,  exclufive  of  the  encomiums 
of  Bergman,  was  f’ufiicient  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
the  public  ;  as  the  ingenuity  difplayed  in  handling  fo 
'delicate  a  fubjeft,  and  the  many  new  and  valuable  ob¬ 
servations  (a)  which  are  difperfed  through  the  treatife, 
juftly  entitled  the  author  to  that  fame  which  his  book 
procured  him.  It  was  fpread  abroad  through  every 
country,  became  foon  out  of  print,  was  reprinted,  and 
tranflated  into  many  languages.  The  Englifh  tranflation 
is  enriched  with  the  notes  of  that  accurate  and  truly 
philofophic  genius  -Richard  Rirwan,  Efq. 

Scheeie  now  diligently  employed  himfelf  in  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Academy  at  Stockholm. 

He 


Schiele, 


(  a)  Scheeie  mentions  in  this  work,  in  a  curfory  way,  the  decompofition  of  common  fait  by  the  calx  of  lead* 
Mr  Turner,  a  gentleman  who  happily  unites  the  fkili  of  the  manufacturer  with  the  knowledge  of  the  philofophic 
chemift,  has  alfo  all  the  merit  of  this  difeovery,  as  he  obferved  the  fame  fa&,  without  having  been  indebted  to 
Scheeie Vhint  on  this  fubjedt.  Mr  Turner  has  done  more  ;  he  has  converted  this  difeovery  to  fome  ufe.in  the 
arts  ;  he  produces  mineral  alkali  for  fale,  arifing  from  this  decompofition  ;  and  from  the  lead  which  is  united  t£> 
the  marine  acid  he  forms  the  beautiful  pigment  called  the  patent  yellow* 
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He  firft  pointed  out  a  new  way  to  prepare  the  fait  of 

v - benzoin.  In  the  fame  year  he  difcovered  that  arlemc, 

freed  in  a  particular  manner  from  phlogifton,  partakes 
of  all  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  has  its  pecuuar  at- 
iinities  to  other  fubilances. 

In  a  Differtation  on  Flinty  Clay,  and  Alum,  lie 
dearly  overturned  Beaume’s  opinion  of  the  identity  of 
the  filiceous  and  argillaceous  earths.  He  publifhed  an 
Analyfis  of  the  Human  Calculus..  He  (hewed  alfo  a 
mode  of  preparing  mercurius  dulcis  in  the  humid  way, 
and  improved  the  procefs  of  making  the  powder  of  Al¬ 
faro  th.  He  analyfed  the  mineral  fub  fiance  called 

molybdena ,  or  flexible  black  lead.  He  difcovered  a 
beautiful  green  pigment.  He  fhewed  us  how  to  de- 
compofe  the  air  of  the  atmofphere.  He  difcovered  that 
fome  neutral  falts  are  decompofed  by  lime  and  iron. 
He  decompofed  plumbago,  or  the  common  black  lead. 
He  obferved,  with  peculiar  ingenuity,  an  acid  in  milk, 
which  decompofes  acetated  alkali ;  and  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  fugar  of  milk,  he  difcovered  another  acid, 
different  in  fome  refpeds  from  the  above-mentioned 
acid  and  the  common  acid  of  fugar.  He  accompliffied 
the  decompofition  of  tungftein,  the  component  parts 
of  which  were  before  unknown,  and  found  in  it  a  pecu¬ 
liar  acid  earth  united  to  lime.  He  publifhed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  differtation  on  the  different  forts  of  icther.  He 
found  out  an  eafy  way  to  preferve  vinegar  for  many 
rears.  His  invefligation  of  the  colouring  matter  in 
Pruffian  blue,  the  means  he  employed  to  feparate  it, 
and  his  difeovery  that  alkali,  fal  ammoniac,  and  char¬ 
coal,  mixed  together,  will  produce  it,  are  firong  marks 
of  his  penetration  and  genius.  .  He  found  out  a  pecu¬ 
liar  fweet  matter  in  expreffed  oils,  after  they  have  been 
boiled  with  litharge  and  water.  He  (hewed) how  the 
acid  of  lemons  may  be  obtained  in  cryftals.  He  found 
the  white  powder  in  rhubarb,  which  Model  thought  to 
be  feienite,  and  which  amounts  to  one-feventh  of  the 
weight  of  the  root,  to  be  calcareous  earth,  united  to  the 
acid  of  forrel.  This  fuggefied  to  him  the  examination 
of  the  acid  of  forrel.  He  precipitated  acetated  lead 
with  it,  and  decompofed  the  precipitate  thus  obtained 
by  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  by  this  procefs  he  obtained 
the  common  acid  of  fugar  ;  and  by  (lowly  dropping  a 
folution  of  fixed  alkali  into  a  folution  of  the  acid  of 
fugar,  lie  regenerated  the  acid  of  forrel.  from  hi3 
examination  of  the  acids  contained  in  fruits  and  berries, 
he  found  not  one  fpecies  of  acid  alone,  viz.  the  acid  of 
lemon,  but  another  alfo,  which  he  denominated  the  ma- 
lac  eon  s  acid,  from  its  being  found  in  the  great  eft 
quantity  in  apples. 

By  the  decompofition  of  Bergman’s  new  metal  (hde- 
*  rite)  he  fhewed  the  truth  of  Meyer’s  and  Klaproth’s 
conje&ure  concerning  it.,  He  boiled  the  calx  of  fide- 
rite  with  alkali  of  tartar,  and  precipitated  nitrated  mer¬ 
cury  by  the  middle  fait  which  he  obtained  by  tins  ope¬ 
ration  ;  the  calx  of  mercury  which  was  precipitated 
was  found  to  be  united  to  the  acid  of  phofphorus ;  fo 
that  he  demonftrates  that  this  calx  was  pliofphorated 
iron.  He  found  alfo,  that  the .  native  Pruffian  blue 
contained  the  fame  acid.  He  difcovered  by  the  fame 
means,  that  the  perlate  acid,  as  it  was  called,  was  not 
an  acid  fui  generis,  but  the  phoiphoric  united  to  a  fmall 
quantity  of  the  mineral  alkali.  He  fuggefted  an 1  im¬ 
provement  in  the  procefs  lor  obtaining  magndia  from 
Epfora  fait ;  he  advifes  the  adding  of  an  equal  weight 


of  common  fait  to  the  Epfom  fait,  fo  that  an  eq 
weight  of  Glauber’s  fait  may  be  obtained  :  but  this  will 
not  fucceed  unlefs  in  the  cold  of  winter.  I  hefe  are 
the  valuable  difeoveries  of  this  great  philofophcr,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Tranfa&iona  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  at  Stockholm.  Moft  of  his  elfays  have  been  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  French  by  Madame  Picardet,  and  Monf.  Mor- 
veau  of  Dijon.  Dr  Beddoes  alfo  has  made  a  very  va¬ 
luable  prefent  to  his  countrymen  of  an  Englifh  tranfia- 
tion  of  a  greater  part  of  Scheele’s  differtations,  to 
which  he  has  added  fome  ufeful  and  ingenious  notes. 
The  following  difeoveries  of  Scheele  are  not,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  publifhed  with  the  left.  He  fhewed  what  that 
fnbftance  is,  which  has  been  generally  called  ‘  the  earth 
of  the  fluor  fpar.’  It  is  not  produced  unlefs  the  fhior 
acid  meet  with  filiceous  earth.  It  appears  from 
Scheele’s  experiments  to  be  a  triple  fait,  confifting  of 
flint,  acid  of  fluor,  and  fixed  alkali.  Scheele  proved 
alfo,  that  the  fluor  acid  may  be  produced  without  any 
addition  of  the  vitriolic  eg  any  mineral  acid  :  the  fluor 
is  melted  with  fixed  alkali,  and  the  fluorated  alkali  is 
decompofed  by  acetated  lead.  If  the  precipitate  be 
mixed  with  charcoal  duft,  and  expofed  in  a  retort  to  a 
ftrong  heat,  the  lead  will  be  revived,  and  the  acid,  of 
fluor,  which  was  united  to  it,  will  pafs  into  the  receiver 
pofTeffed  of  all  its  ufual  properties.  This  feems  to  be 
an  ingenious  and  unanfwerable  proof  of  its  exiftence. 

He  obferved,  that  110  pyrophorus  can  be  made  un- 
lefs  an  alkali  be  prefent  ;  and  the  reafon  why  it  can  be 
prepared  from  alum  and  coal  is,  that  the  common  alum 
always  contains  a  little  alkali,  which  is  added  in  order 
to  make  it  chryilallize  j  for  if  this  be  fepaiated  from  it, 
no  pyrophorus  can  be  procured  from  it.  His  iaft  dii- 
fertation  was  bis  very  valuable  observations  on  the  ac’d 
of  the  gallnut.  Ehrhart,  one  of  Scheele’s  moft  intimate 
friends,  afierts,  that  he  was  the  difeoverer  of  both  of  the 
acids  of  fugar  and  tartar.  We  are  alfo  indebted  to  him, 
for  that  mafterpiece  of  chemical  decompofition,  the 
reparation  of  the  acid  of  phofphorus  from  bones.  This 
appears  from  a  letter  which  Scheele  wrote  to  Gal  in, 
who  has  generally  had  the  reputation  of  tins  great  dif¬ 
eovery.  This  acid,  which  is  fo  curious  in  the  eye  of 
the  chemift,  begins  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  phyfi- 
cian.  It  was  firft  ufed  in  medicine,  united  to  the  mineral 
alkali,  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Pearfon.  The  value  of  this 
addition  to  the  materia  medica  cannot  be  better  evin¬ 
ced  than  from  the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  it,  and  the 
quantity  of  it  which  is  now  prepared  and  fold  in  London. 

We  may  (lamp  the  character  of  Scheele  as  a  pltilo- 
fopher  from  his  many  and  important  difeoveries.  What 
concerns  him  as  a  man  we  are  informed  of  by  his  friends, 
who  affirm,  that  his  moral  chara&er  was  irreproachable,. 
From  his  outward  appearance,  yon  would  not  at.  firft 
fight  have  judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities  ;  but  there  was  a  quicknefs  in  his  eye,  which, 
to  ail  accurate  obferver,  would  point  out  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  Iris  mind.  He  mixed  but  little  with  the  crowd 
of  common  acquaintance  ;  for  this  he  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination,  as,  when  his  profelfion  permitted  him, 
lie  was  for  the  moft  part  employed  in  his  experimental 
inquiries.  But  he  had  a  foul  for  friendffiip  ;  nor  could 
even  his  phii ofophical  purfuits  withhold  him  from  truly 
•enjoying  the  fociety  of  thofe  whom  he  could  eftetm  and 
love.  Before  he  adopted  any  opinion,  or  a  particular 
theory,  lie  confidered  it  with  die  greateft  attention  ;  but 
4-T  2  when 
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ocneetc  wnen  once  his  ientiments  were  fixed,  he  adhered  to  them, 
Schemnitz.  and  defended  them  with  refolution.  Not  but  that  he 
t— .*  was  ingenuous  enough  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  convinced 
by  weighty  obje&ions ;  as  he  has  fhewn  that  he  was 
open  to  conviction. 

His  chemical  apparatus  was  neither  neat  nor  con¬ 
venient  ;  his  laboratory  was  fmall  and  confined ;  nor 
was  he  particular  in  regard  to  the  vefTels  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  liis  experiments,  as  often  the  firft  phial  which 
came  to  hand  was  placed  in  his  fan d* heat  :  fo  that  we 
may  juftly  wonder  how  fuch  difcoveries,  and  luch  ele¬ 
gant  experiments,  could  have  been  made  under  fucli  un¬ 
favourable  circnmflances.  He  underftood  none  of  the 
modern  languages  except  the  German  and  Swedifli  ;  fo 
that  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  benefited  by 
the  early  intelligence  of  difcoveries  made  by  foreigners, 
but  was  forced  to  wait  till  the  intelligence  was  convey¬ 
ed  to  him  in  the  flow  and  uncertain  channel  of  tranfla- 
tion.  The  important  fcrvices  which  Scheele  did  to  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  entitled  hiru  to  umverfal  reputation  ; 
and  he  obtained  it :  his  name  was  well  known  by  all 
Europe,  and  he  was  member  of  feveral  learned  academies 
and  philofophical  focieties. 

It  was  often  wifhed  that  he  would  quit  his  retirement 
at  Koping,  and  move  in  a  larger  fphere.  It  was  fug- 
gefted  to  him,  that  a  place  might  be  procured  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  might  afford  him  a  good  income  and 
more  leifure ;  and,  indeed,  latterly  ari  offer  was  made 
to  him  of  an  annuity  of  300 1.  if  he  would  fettle  in  this 
country.  But  death,  alas  !  put  an  end  to  this  projed. 
For  half  a  year  before  this  melancholy  event,  his  health 
bad  been  declining,  and  he  himfelf  was  fcnfible  that  he 
would  not  recover.  On  the  19th  of  May  1786,  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed  ;  on  the  2  lit  he  bequeathed  all 
of  which  he  was  poffeffed  to  his  wife  (who  was  the 
widow  of  his  predeceffor  at  Koping,  and  whom  he  had 
lately  married)  ;  and  on  the  fame  day  he  departed  this 
life.  So  the  world  loft,  in  lefs  than  two  years,  Berg¬ 
man  and  Scheele,  of  whom  Sweden  may  juftly  boaft ; 
two  philofophers,  who  were  beloved  and  lamented  by 
all  their  contemporaries,  and  whofe  memory  poflerity 
will  never  ceafe  moll  gratefully  to  revere. 

^  SCHEINER  (Chriftopheij,  a  German  mathemati¬ 
cian,  aftronomer,  and  Jefuit,  eminent  for  being  the  firft 
who  difcovered  fpots  on  the  fun,  was  born  at  Schwaben 
in  the  territory  of  Middleheim  in  1575.  He  firft  dif¬ 
covered  fpots  on  the  fun’s  difk  in  161  r,  and  made  ob- 
fervations  on  thefe  phenomena  at  Rome,  until  at  length 
reducing  them  to  order,  he  publifhed  them  in  one  vol. 
folio  in  163©.  He  wrote  alfo  fome  fmaller  things 
relating  to  mathematics  and  philofophy  f  and  died  in 
1690. 

SCHELD,  a  river  which  rifes  on  the  confines  of  Pi¬ 
cardy,  and  runs  north-eaft  by  Cambray,  Valenciennes, 
Tournay,  Oudenarde,  &c.  and  receiving  the  Lis  at 
Ghent,  runs  eaft  by  Dendermond,  and  then  north  to 
Antwerp  :  below  which  city  it  divides  into  two*  branch¬ 
es,  one  called  the  Wejlcr-Scheldy  which  feparates  Flan¬ 
ders  from  Zealand,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  feamear 
Flushing  ;  and  the  other  called  the  Ofter-Scheldy  which 
runs  by  Bergen-cp-zoom,  and  afterwards  between  the 
Iflands  Beveland  and  Schowen,  and  a  little  below  falls 
into  the  fea, 

SCHEMNITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  with 
three  caftles.  It  is  famous  for  mines  of  filver  and  other 


metals,  as  alfo  for  hot  baths.  Near  it  is  a  rock  of  Scherardi 
a  fhining  blue  colour  mixed  with  green,  and  fome  fpots  || 
of  yellow.  E.  Long.  19.  o.  N.  Lat.  48.  40.  *  Schifm. 

SCHERARDIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants. 

The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  funneWhaped;  there 
are  two  three-toothed  feeds. 

SCHETEAND.  See  Shetland. 

SCHEUCFIZERIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
fifth  order,  Tripelatoide*,  The  calyx  is  fexpartite  ;  there 
is  no  corolla,  nor  are  there  any  ftyles  ;  there  are  three 
inflated  and  monofpermous  capfules. 

SCHIECHS,  or  Schech,  among  the  Arabs,  is  a 
name  applied  to  their  nobles.  “  Among  the  Bedouins,” 
fays  Niebuhr,  “  it  belongs  to  every  noble,  whether  of 
the  higheft  or  the  loweft  order.  Their  nobles  are  very 
numerous,  and  conrpofe  in  a  manner  the  whole  nation  5 
the.  plebeians  are  invariably  a&uated  and  guided  by  the 
fchiechs,  who  fuperintend  and  direft  in  every  tranfi,  * 
a&ion.  The  fchiechs,  and  their  fubje&s,  are  born  to 
the  life  of  fhepherds  and  foldiers.  The  greater  tribes 
rear  many  camels,  which  they  either  fell  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  or  employ  them  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  or  in 
military  expeditions.  The  petty  tribes  keep  flocks  of 
fheep.  .  Among  thofe  tribes  which  apply  to  agriculture* 
the  fchiechs  live  always  in  tents,  and  leave  the  culture 
of  their  grounds  to  their  fubje&s,  whofe  dwellings  are 
wretched  huts.  Schiechs  always  ride  on  horfes  or  dro» 
medaries,  infpe&ing  the  condud  of  their  fubje&s,  vifit- 
ing  their  friends,  or  hunting.  Traverfmg  the  defert* 
where  the  horizon  is  wide  as  on  the  ocean,  they  per¬ 
ceive  travellers  at  a  diflance.  As  travellers  are  feldom 
to  be  met  with  in  thofe  wild  tra&s,  they  eafily  difcover 
fuch  as  pafs  that  way,  and  are  tempted  to  pillage  them 
when  they  find  their  own  party  the  ftrongeft.” 

SCHINUS, in  botany:  Agenusofthe  decandriaorder* 
belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  43  d  order,  Dumofa* 

The  male  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  petals  five.  The 
female  flower  is  the  fame  as  in  the  male  ;  the  berry  tri* 
coccous. 

SCHIRAS,  or  Schirauz,  a  large  and  famous  town 
of  Perfia,  capital  of  Farfiftan,  is  three  miles  in  length, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  but  not  fo  much  in  breadth.  It  is  feated 
at  the  north-weft  end  of  a  fpacious  plain  furrounded  with 
very  high  hills,  under  one  of  which  'the  town  ftands*. 

The  houfes  are  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  fun  ;  the 
roofs  are  flat  and  terraced.  There  are  15  handfome 
mofques,  tiled  with  ftones  of  a  bluifti  green  colour,  andi 
fined  within  with  black  polifhed  marble.  There  are 
many  large  and  beautiful  gardens,  furrounded  with  walls 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  four  thick.  They  Contain 
various  kinds  of  very  fine  trees,  with  fruits  almoft  oF 
every  kind,  befides  various  beautiful  flowers.  The 
wines  of  Schiras  are  not  only  the  beft  in  Perfia,  but,  as 
fome  think,  in  the  whole  world.  The  women  are  much 
addi&ed  to  gallantry,  and  Schiras  is  called  an  earthly  para - 
dife  by  lbme.  The  ruins  of  the  famous  Perfepolls  are  30 
miles  to  the  north-eaft  o£  this  place.  E.  Long.  56.  o* 

N.  Lat.  29.  3,6. 

SCHISM,  (from  the  Greek,.  clift+fijfure )*, 

in  its  general  acceptation  fignifies  divifion  or  feparation ; 
but  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  reparations  happening 
1  from 
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hanus. 
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from  diverfity  of  opinions  among  people  of  the  fame  re¬ 
ligion  and  faith. 

Thus  we  fay  the  fchtfm  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  the  Jchxfm  of  the  Perfians  from  the  Turks  and 
other  Mahometans,  See. 

Among  eccleliaftical  authors,  the  great  fchifin  of  the 
Weft  is  that  which  happened  in  the  times  of  Clement 
VII.  and  Urban  VI.  which  divided  the  church  for  40 
or  50  years,  and  was  at  length  ended  by  the  election  of 
Martin  V.  at  the  council  of  Conftancc. 

The  Romanifts  number  34  fchifms  in  their  church. 
— They  bellow  the  name  Etigljjh fchtfm  on  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  religion  in  this  kingdom.  Thofe  of  the  church 
of  England  apply  the  term  fchtfm  to  the  reparation 
of  the  nonconformifts,  viz.  the  prefbyterians,  indepen¬ 
dents,  and  anabaptifts,  for  a  further  reformation. 

SCHISTUS,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
different  kinds  of  Hones,  but  more  efpecially  to  feme  of 
the  argillaceous  kind  ;  as, 

1.  The  bluilh  purple  fchiftus,  fchiftus  tegularis,  or 
common  roof-llate.  This  is  fo  foft  that  it  may  be  (lightly 
ferapea  with  the  nail,  and  is  of  a  very  brittle  lamellated 
texture,  of  the  fpeciiic  gravity  of  2,876.  It  is  fufible 
per  fc  in  a  ftrong  heat,  and  runs  into  a  black  fcoria. 
By  a  chemical  analylis  it  is  found  to  confift  of  26 
parts  of  argillaceous  earth,  46  of  filiceous  earth,  8 
of  magnefia,  4  of  calcareous  earth,  and  14  of  iron. 
The  dark-blue  Hate,  or  fchiftus  feriptorius,  contains 
more  magnefia  and  lefs  iron  than  the  common  purple 
fchiftus,  and  effervefees  more  brffkly  with  acids.  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  2,70 1 . 

2.  The  pyritaceous  fchiftus  is  of  a  grey  colour,  brown, 
blue,  or  black  ;  and  capable  of  more  or  lefs  decompofi- 
tion  by  expofure  to  the  air,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  pyritous  matter  it  contains  and  the  ftate  of  the  iron 
in  it.  When  this  laft  is  in  a  femi-phlogifticated  ftate 
it  is  eafily  decompofed  ;  but  very  (lowly,  or  not  at  all, 
if  the  calx  is  much  dephlogifticated.  The  aluminous 
fchiftus  belongs  to  this  fpecies. 

3.  The  bituminous  fchiftus  is  generally  black,  and  of 
a  lamellated  texture,  of  various  degrees  of  hardnefs,  not 
giving  fire  with  fteel,  but  emitting  a  ftrong  fmell  when 
heated,  and  fometimes  without  being  heated.  M. Magellan 
mentions  a  fpecimen  which  burns  like  coal,  with  a  ftrong 
fmell  of  mineral  bitumen,  but  of  a  yellowifh  brown,  or 
rather  dark  afh-colour,  found  in  Yorkfhire. — This  kind 
of  fchiftus  does  not  (how  any  white  mark  when  fcratch- 
cd  like  the  other  fchiftus. 

SCHMIEDELIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  o&andria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  diphyllous  ;  the  corolla  tetrapetalous ;  the 
germina  pedicellated,  and  longer  than  the  dower. 

SCHOENOBATES  (from  the  Greek,  <r***v®*,  a 
rope  ;  and  I  walk ),  a  name  which  the  Greeks  gave 
to  their  rope-dancers  :  by  the  Romans  called  funambulu 
See  Rope-dancer  and  Funambulus. 

The  fchcenobates  were  flaves  whofe  mafters  made  mo- 
Rey  of  them,  by  entertaining  the  people  with  their  feats 
of  activity.  '  Mercurialis  de  arte  gymnajlica ,  lib .  III. 
gives  us  five  figures  of febanobates  engraven  after  ancient 
ftones. 

SCHOENUS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  j 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3d  order. 


Calamarta .  The  glumes  are  paleaceous,  univalved,  and  Scho?aftic 

thickfet  5  there  is  no  corolla,  and  only  one  roundifh 

feed  between  the  glumes.  fcerg. 

SCHOLASTIC,  fomething  belonging  to  theu-p-y-^-J 
fchools.  See  School. 

Scholastic  Divinity ,  is  that  part  or  fpecies  of 
divinity  which  clears  and  difeuffes  queftions  by  reafon 
and  arguments  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  (lands,  in  fome  mea- 
furf^  oppofed  to  pofitive  divinity ,  which  is  founded  on 
the  authority  of  fathers,  councils,  See .  The  fehool- 
divinity  is  now  fallen  into  contempt ;  and  is  fcarce 
regarded  anywhere  but  in  fome  of  the  universities, 
where  they  are  dill  by  their  charters  obliged  to  teach 
it. 

SCHOLIAST,  or  Commentator,  a  grammarian 
who  writes  fcholia>  that  is,  notes,  gloffes,  Sec .  upon  an¬ 
cient  authors  who  have  written  in  tire  learned  languages,. 

See  the  next  article. 

SCHOLIUM,  a  note,  annotation,  or  remark,  occa- 
fionaliy  made  on  fome  paffage,  propofition,  or  the  like.. 

This  term  is  much  ufed  in  geometry  and  other  parts  of 
mathematics,  where,  after  demonftrating  a  propofition, 
it  is  cuftomary  to  point  out  how  it  might  be  done  fome 
other  way,  or  to  give  fome  advice  or  precaution  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  miflakes,  or  add  fome  particular  ufe  or 
application  thereof. 

SCHOMBERG  ( Frederick -Armand  duke  of),  a  di~ 
ftinguifhed  officer*  fprung  from  an  illuftrious  family  in 
Germany,  and  the  fon  of  count  Schomberg  by  an  Eng- 
lifh  lady,  daughter  of  lord  Dudley,  was  born  in  1608. 

He  was  initiated  into  the  military  life  under  Frederick- 
Henry  prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  ferved  under 
his  fon  William  II.  of  Orange,  who  highly  efteemed 
him.  He  then  repaired  to  the  court  of  France,  where 
his  reputation  was  fo  well  known,  that  he  obtained  the 
government  of  Gravelines,  of  Furnes,  and  the  fur¬ 
rounding  countries.  He  was  reckoned  inferior  to  no 
general  in  that  kingdom  except  marefchal  Turenne  and 
the  prince  of  Conde  5  men  of  fuch  exalted  eminence 
that  it  was  no  difgraee  to  acknowledge  their  fuperiori- 
ty.  The  French  court  thinking  it  neceffary  to  diminifh 
the  power  of  Spain,  fent  Schomberg  to  the  afiiftance  of 
the  Portugucfe,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  that 
country  refpe&ing  the  fucceffion  to  their  throne. — 
Schomberg’ s  military  talents  gave  a  turn  to  the  war  in 
favour  of  his  allies.  The  court  of  Spain  was  obliged 
to  folic  it  for  peace  in  1668,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
houfe  of  Braganza  as  the  juft  heirs  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal.  For  his  great  fervices  he  was  created  count 
Mentola  in  Portugal;  and  a  penfion  of  5000 1.  was  be-»- 
ftowed  upon  him,  with  the  reverfion  to  his  heirs* 

I11  1673  came  over  to  England  to- command  the 
army  ;  but  the  Englifh  at  that  time  being  difgufted 
with  the  French  nation,  Schomberg  was  fufpe&ed  of 
coming  over  with  a  defign  to  corrupt  the  army,  and 
bring  it  under  French  difeipline.  He  therefore  found 
it  neceffary  to  return  to  France,  which  he  foon  left, 
and  went  to  the  Netherlands.  I11  the  month  of  June 
1676,  he  forced  the  prince  of  Orange  to  raife  the  flege 
of  Maeftricht;  and  it  is  faid  he  was  then  raifed  to  the 
rank  of  marefchal  of  France.  But  the  French  DitTio- 
naire  HiJlor%quey  whofe  information  on  a  point  of  this 
nature  ought  to  be  authentic,  fays,  that  he  was  invefted 
with  this  honour  the  fame  year  in  which  he  took  the 

fortrefs* 
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Schom-  fortrefs  of  Bellegarde  from  the  Spaniards  while  ferving 

_  *n  Portugal‘ 

Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edi&  of  Nantes,  when 
the  perfection  commenced  againft  the  Proteftants, 
Schomberg,  who  was  of  that  perfuafion,  re  quelled  leave 
to  retire  Into  his  own  country.  This  requeil  was  refu- 
fed  ;  but  he  was  permitted  to  take  refuge  in  Portugal, 
where  he  had  reafon  to  exped  he  would  be  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  on  account  of  part  fer vices.  But  the  religious 
yeal  of  the  Portuguefe,  though  it  did  not  prevent  them 
from  accepting  afliftance  from  a  heretic  when  their 
kingdom  was  threatened  with  fubverfion,  could  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  give  him  fhelter  when  he  came  for  protec¬ 
tion.  The  inquirttion  interfered,  and  obliged  the  king 
to  fend  him  away.  He  then  went  to  Holland  by  the 
way  of  England.  Having  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  ele&or  of  Brandenburg,  he  was  inverted  with  the 
government  of  Ducal  Pruflia,  and  appointed  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  of  the  cle&or’s  forces.  When  the  prince 
of  Orange  failed  to  England  to  take  poffefiion  of  the 
crown  which  his  father-inlaw  James  II.  had  abdicated, 
Schomberg  obtained  permiffion  from  the  ele&or  of 
Brandenburg  to  accompany  him.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  an  ingenious  flratagem  which 
the  prince  employed  after  his  arrival  in  London  to  dif- 
cover  the  fentiments  of  the  people  refpedling  the  revo¬ 
lution.  The  flratagem  was,  to  fpread  an  alarm  over  the 
country  that  the  Iriih  were  approaching  with  fire  and 
fword.  When  the  prince  was  eflablifhed  on  the  throne 
of  England,  Schomberg  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  and  mailer  of  the  ordnance.  In 
April  1689  he  was  made  knight  of  the  garter,  and  na¬ 
turalized  by  a&  of  Parliament ;  and  in  May  following 
was  created  a  baron,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  by  the  name  and  title  of  baron 
Teys,  earl  of  Brentford,  marquis  of  Harwich,  and 
duke  of  Schomberg.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  voted 
to  him  L.  100,000  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices.  Of 
this  he  only  received  a  fmall  part  ;  but  after  his  death  a 
penfion  of  L.  5000  a-year  was  bellowed  upon  his  fon. 

In  Auguft  1689  he  was  fent  to  Ireland  to  reduce  that 
kingdom  to  obedience*  When  he  arrived,  he  found 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  confiding  only  of  12,000 
foot  and  2000  horfe,  while  king  James  commanded  an 
army  three  times  more  numerous.  Schomberg  thought 
it  dangerous  to  engage  with  fo  fuperior  a  force,  and  be¬ 
ing  difappointed  in  his  promifed  fupplies  from  England, 
judged  it  prudent  to  remain  on  the  defenfive.  He  there¬ 
fore  ported  himfelf  at  Dundalk,  about  five  or  fix  miles 
dillance  from  James,  who  was  encamped  at  Ardee.  For 
fix  weeks  he  remained  in  this  pofition,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  battle,  while  from  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon 
he  loft  nearly  the  half  of  his  army.  Schomberg  was 
much  blamed  for  not  coming  to  a&ion  ;  but  fome  ex¬ 
cellent  judges  admired  his  condu6l  as  a  difplay  of  great 
military  talents.  Had  he  rilked  an  engagement,  and 
been  defeated,  Ireland  would  have  been  loft.  At  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought  on  the  l  it  July 
1690,  which  decided  the  fate  of  James,  Schomberg 
parted  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  defeated  eight 
i’quadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  broke  the  Irifh  infantry. 
When  the  French  Proteftants  loft  their  commander, 
Schomberg  went  to  rally  and  lead  them  on  to  charge. 
While  thus  engaged,  a  party  of  king  James’s  guards, 
-which  bad  been  feparated  from  the  reft,  parted  Schom¬ 


berg,  in  attempting  to  rejoin  their  own  army.  They  Schoo 
attacked  him  with  great  fury,  and  gave  him  two  wounds 
in  the  head.  As  the  wounds  were  not  dangerous,  lie 
might  foon  have  recovered  from  them  ;  but  the  French 
Proteftants,  perhaps  thinking  their  general  was  killed, 
immediately  bred  upon  the  guards,  and  fliot  him  dead 
on  the  fpot.  He  was  buried  is  St  Patrick’s  cathedral. 

Bifhop  Burnet  fays,  Schomberg  was  “  a  calm  man, 
of  great  application  and  conduft,  and  thought,  much 
better  than  lie  fpoke  ;  of  true  judgment,  of  ^xa£l  pro¬ 
bity,  and  of  a  humble  and  obliging  temper.” 

SCHOOL,  a  public  place,  wherein  the  languages, 
the  arts,  or  fciences,  are  taught.  Thus  we  fay, 
a  grammar  fchool ,  a  writing  febool ,  a  fchool  of  natural 
philofophy,  &c. — The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
fchola ,  which,  according  to  Du  Cange,  fignifies  difei* 
pline  and  correction  ;  he  adds,  that  it  was  anciently  ufed, 
in  general,  for  all  places  where  feveral  perfons  met 
together,  either  to  fludy,  to  converfe,  or  do  any  other 
matter.  Accordingly,  there  were  fchola palatinay  being 
the  feveral  ports  wherein  the  emperor’s  guards  were 
placed  ;  fchola  fcutariorumy  fchola  gentilmm ,  &c.  At 
length  the  term  parted  alfo  to  civil  magiftrates ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  in  the  code  we  meet  with  fchola  chartu/ario • 
runty  jchola  agenttuniy  &c.  ;  and  even  to  ecclefiartics,  as 
fchola  cantorumy " fchola  facer  dot  unty  &  c. 

The  Hebrews  were  always  very  diligent  to  teach  and 
ftudy  the  laws  that  they  had  received  from  Mofes.  The 
father  of  the  family  ftudied  and  taught  them  in  his  own 
family.  The  Rabbin  taught  them  in  the  temple,  in  the 
fyn  agog  lies,  and  in  the  academies,  They  pretend,  that 
even  before  the  deluge  there  were  fchoolsfor  knowledge 
and  piety,  of  which  the  patriarchs  had  the  direction. — 

They  place  Adam  at  their  head,  then  Enoch,  and 
laftly  Noah.  Melchifedec,  as  they  fay,  kept  a  fchool 
in  the  city  of  Kajiath-fepher,  otlierwife  Hebron,  in  Pa- 
lefliiie.  Abraham,  who  had  been  mitrudted  by  Heber, 
taught  in  Chaldaea  and  in  Egypt.,  From  him  the 
Egyptians  learned  aftronomy  and  arithmetic.  Jacob 
fucceeded  Abraham  in  the  office  of  teaching.  The 
feripture  fays,  he  was  “  a  plain  man  dwelling  in  tents;” 
which,  according  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrart,  is,  that 
he  was  a  perfedt  man,  and  a  miniiler  of  the  houfe  of 
do&rine.” 

All  this,  indeed,  muft  be  very  precarious  and  un¬ 
certain.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Mofes,  Aa¬ 
ron,  and  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  inftrudled  the  people  in 
the  wildernefs,  and  that  many  good  Ifraelites  were  very 
induftrious  to  iwftrudl  their  families  in  the  fear  of  God. 

But  all  this  does  not  prove  to  us  that  there  were  any 
fuch  fchools  as  we  are  now  inquiring  after.  Under  Jo- 
fhua  we  fee  a  kind  of  academy  of  the  prophets*  where 
the  children  of  the  prophets,  that  is,  their  difciples, 
lived  in  the  exercife  of  a  retired  and  auftere  life,  in 
ftudy,  in  the  meditation  and  reading  of  the  law  of  God. 

There  were  fchools  of  the  prophets  at  Naioth  in  Ha¬ 
mah ;  1  Sam.  xix.  12,  20,  &c.  See  the  article  Pro¬ 
phet. 

Thefe  fchools,  or  focieties  of  the  prophets,  were  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  fynagogues.  See  the  article  Syna¬ 
gogue. 

Cbarity-ScHooLS  are  thofe  fchools  which  are  fet  apart 
by  public  contributions  or  private  donations,  for  the  in- 
ft  ruction  of  poor  children,  who  could  not  oiherwife 
enjoy  the  beaehts  of  education.  In  no  country  are 
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thefc  more  numerous  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  cha¬ 
rity  and  benevolence  are  chara&eridic  of  the  nation  at 
large.  The  following  is  a  fummary  view  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  charity-fchools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ac- 


At  London 

In  other  parts  of  South  Bri¬ 
tain, 

In  North  Britain,  by  the  ac¬ 
count  publifbed  in  1786, 
In  Ireland,  for  teaching  to 
read  and  write  only, 

In  ditto,  ere&ed  pui  fuant  to 
his  majefty’s  charter,  and 
encouraged  by  his  bounty 
of  L.  iooo  per  annum ,  for 
i  11  iru&rng,  employing,  and 
wholly  maintaining  the 
children,  exclufive  of  the 
Dublin  work-houfe  fchool. 


Scho«  Vs. 

Boy3. 

Girls. 

182 

444i 

2870 

*329 

19506 

39*5 

*35 

5187 

2618 

168 

2406  ; 

600 

42 

•935 

>856 

33476 

!  0 

O 

° 

Total  of  fchools,  &c. 

SunJay-ScHooLs  are  another  fpecics  of  charity-fchools 
lately  inftituted,  and  now  pretty  common  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  inftitution  is  evidently  of  the  fird  importance  ; 
and  if  properly  encouraged  mull  have  a  very  favourable 
cffed  on  the  morah  of  the  people,  as  it  tends  not  only 
to  preferve  the  children  of  the  poor  from  fpending 
Sunday  in  idlenefs,  and  of  confequence  in  difiipation  and 
vice,  but  enables  them  to  lay  in  for  the  condud  and 
comfort  of  their  future  life  a  Hock  of  tufeful  knowledge 
and  virtuous  principles,  which,  if  negleded  in  early 
life,  will  feldom  be  fought  far  or  obtained  amidft  the 
hurry  of  b.ufinefs  and  the  cares  and  temptations  of  the 
world. 

The  excellent  founder  of  Stmday-fchools  was  Mr 
Raikes,  a  gentleman  of  Gloucellerfhire,  who,  together 
with  Mr  Stock,  a  clergyman  in  the  fame  county,  and 
who,  we  believe,  was  equally  inftrumeutal  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  with  Mr  Raikes,  (hewed  the  example,  and  convin¬ 
ced  many  of  the  utility  of  the  plan.  From  GlouceP 
terihire  the  inditution  was  quickly  adopted  in  every 
county  and  almolt  every  town  and  parifh  of  the  king¬ 
dom,;  and  we  have  only  further  to  remark  on  a  pl^p 
fo  generally  known,  fo  much  approved,  and  fa  evident¬ 
ly  proper,  that  we  hope  men  of  eminence  and  weight 
will  always  be  found  diffidently  numerous  and  willing  to 
beftow  their  time  and  countenance  in  promoting  it  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power. 

SCHOONER,  in  fea-language,  a  fanall  veffel  with 
two  mads,  whofe  main-fail  and  fore- fail  are  fufpended 
from  gaffs,  reaching  from  the  maft  towards  the  ftern, 
and  if  retched  out  below  by  booms,  whofe  faremoft  ends 
are  hooked  to  an  iron,  which  clafps  the  maft  fa  as  to 
turn  therein  as  upon  an  axis,  when  the  after-ends  are 
fwung  from  one  fide  of  the  veffel  to  the  other. 

SCHORL,  a  precious  done  of  the  fecond  order,  of 
which  the  varieties  are,  Siberian,  ruby-coloured,  red- 
diih,  green,  brown,  blue,  and  black  ;  mother  of  eme¬ 
rald,  dark  green  ;  lapis  crucifer,  or  the  crofsfone  ;  bar 
fchorl ;  horn  blend,  black,  green,  or  blue  ;  Cianite, 
blue  fchorl ;  Thumjlein  5  Laxman’s  quadrangular  fchorL 
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Tranfparent  fchorl  is  chryftallized  in  polygonal  prifms,^  ScVorL 
generally  with  four,  fix,  or  nine  (ides  ;  fame  of  them s 
are  fo  fine  as  to  pafs  for  gems  of  the  firft  order,  efpeci- 
ally  for  the  emerald.  In  the  femitranfparent  fchorls 
there  are  likewife  fame  of  great  beauty,  as  the  ruby-co¬ 
loured,  lately  difcovered  m  Siberia  by  counfellor  Her¬ 
man,  in  a  bed  of  reddifh  argilla,  mixed  with  fragments 
of  felt  fpath,  quartz,  and  mica,  on  a  low  granite 
mountain.  The  bed  of  argilla  is  evidently  produced  by 
the  decompofition  pf  granite;  which  operation  Herman 
fuppofes  mud  have  fet  at  liberty  the  ruby  fchorl  formerly 
pent  up  in  the  chinks  or  fiflures  of  the  decomposed  part 
of  the  mountain.  The  difcovery  is  quite  new,  no  fuck 
fpecies  being  before  known,  as  it  is  as  hard  as  the  fird 
ol  der  of  precious  donee,  the  diamond  excepted,  takes 
a  fine  polifh,  and  equals  in  colour  the  oriental  ruby, 
though  not  in  tranfparency. 

Its  dru&urc  is  made  up  of  fine  cylindric  columns, 
like  needles  colle&ed  into  bundles  or  trdfas,  lying  one 
on;  another  in  different  dire&ions,  whild  each  indivi¬ 
dual  column  is  made  up  of  fine  plates  or  laminae,  like 
the  gems.  It  is  fufible  per  fe  into  a  white  tranfparerjt 
glafs,  and  melts  imperfe&ly  with  borax  when  calcined, 
as  it  does  with  microcode: c  fait  and  mineral  alkali,  in¬ 
to  a  fan  all  vitreous  globe,  with  little  fpots  of  a  white 
enamel  colour.  Acids  have  no  effeA  upon  it,  even  when 
calcined.  Ladly,  it  lofes  its  colour  in  the  fire,  alter 
having  fird  turned  blue.  The  mother  of  emeralds  is 
likewife  a  femitranfparent  fchorl,  in  the  opinion  of 
fame'  able  naturalids,  although  Mr  Born  affects  ft  to 
be  a  jade,  we  know  not  upon  what  authority. 

The  flru&nre  of  the  femitranfparent  fchorls,  and 
fame  of  the  tranfparent  that  are  not  fa  perfe&ly  dia¬ 
phanous  as  to  conceal  their  texture,  is-obfeurely  fparry; 
but  that  of  the  opaque  is  either  filamentous,  like  af- 


beftos,  or  hard  and  brittle  like  threads  of  glafa,  or  it 
is  compofed  of  feales.  Of  this  lad  kind  is  that  called 
horn  blend,  which  is  generally  green  or  black;  but  ther.e 
is  a  beautiful  variety  of  it  found  on  the  mount  St  Go- 
thard,  in  Switzerland,  of  a  fine  iky-blue  colour  cover¬ 
ed  with  filver  talk.  Bar  fchorl  has  been  found  on  the 
Carpathian  mountains  chryftallized  in  prifms.  Lapis 
crucifer,  or  the  crofs  done,  is  found  fameumes  near 
Brazil  in  Switzerland,  and  there  named  Tauffst.ein,  or 
chriftening  done  ;  but  oftener  at  Tlium  in  Saxony,  and 
therefore  named  there  Thumftein.  It  is  a  fchpri  in' 
form  of  a  crofs  1  that  of  Brazil  cordifts  of  two  hexa¬ 
gonal  ohryftals*  The  cxa&  cryftallization  of  the  other 
is  unknown  to  us. 

Mod  countries  produce  fahorls.  Ruffia  is  particu¬ 
larly  rich  in  fchorls.  It  is  even  difficult  to  point  out  all 
the  different  places- of  the  empire  which  produce  them  ; 
but  we  ihall  take  notice  of  thofe  mod  remarkable,  par¬ 
ticularly  new  difeoveries.  The  ruby-coloured  fchorl 
mentioned  above  was  found  by  Mr  Herman  at  Sara- 
poulfky,  a  village  in  the  government  of  Perm,  ten 
verfts  from  Mourfm&y  Slabode,  in  Siberia.  The  Sibe¬ 
rian  infpe&or,  Mr  Laxraan,  has  lately  difcovered  in 
the  mountain  AJptftria,on  the  river  Sleudenka  near  the 
lake  Baikal,  the  following  new  fchorls.  Bird,  a  green 
tranfparent  fchorl,  of  fa  brittle  a  nature  as  not -to  bear 
carriage  without  breaking  into  final!  pieces  truncated* 
Pallas  is  pofitive  in  declaring  this  dark  green  fchorl  a- 
hyacinth.  This  lad  has  often  fame  of  the  fmall  yel- 
lowffh  white  garnet*  dicking  in  it,  deferibsd  in  the  artU 
au  ckfe- 
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Cchotia  cle  Garnet,  where  an  account  will  be  found  of  the 
■Schurman  ^Pec*es  matrix  that  contains  them  all.  Schorls  are 

« - y_.  "likewife  found  in  the  mountains  and  mines  of  Nifelga, 

Ivrafnavolok,  and  Sondakr,  as  likewife  between  the 
Onega  Lake  and  White  Sea.  Black  fchorl  is  likewife 
found  near  the  White  Sea,  and  in  the  Altai,  Ural,  and 
Daurian  mountains. 

None  of  the  tranfparent  fckorls  have  been  found  in 
Scotland  as  far  as  we  have  heard  ;  but  many  varieties  of 
the  opake  kinds  have  been  found  in  various  places,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  ifland  of  Arran,  where  there  is  a  bed  of 
greenifh  horn-likc  fchorl  of  immenfe  extent  near  the 
harbour  of  Lamlafh. 

Fine  fpecimens  of  fchorl  are  dear ;  the  ruby  fchorl 
from  Siberia,  25  to  50  rubles  a  ring  ftone  ;  the  green, 
when  fine,  from  15  to  30.  The  high  price  of  the  ruby 
fchorl  is  owing  to  its  novelty  and  rarity ;  and  of  the 
green,  is  owing  to  its  palling  for  an  emerald.  The  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  fchorl  is  3,6. 

SCHOTIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogyma 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  3d  order,  Lo - 
mentacea .  The  calyx  is  femiquinquefid ;  the  corolla  has 
five  petals,  which  are  equal ;  the  tube  is  turbinated,  car- 
nous,  and  perliftent.  The  legumen  pedicellated,  and 
contains  two  feeds ;  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the 
Tpeciofa,  or  African  lignum  vitse. 

SCHREBERA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging,  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
the  corolla  funnel-fhaped,  with  the  filaments  in  the 
throat,  and  having  each  a  fcale  at  the  bafe. 

SCHREVELIUS  (Cornelius),  a  laborious  Dutch 
critic  and  writer,  who  has  given  the  public  fome  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  authors  more  elegant  than  corredl  r- 
his  Greek  Lexicon  is  cfteemed  the  befl  of  all  his  works. 
He  died  in  1667. 

SCHULTENS  (Albert),  profefior  of  Hebrew  and 
of  the  eaflern  languages  at  Leyden,  and  one  of  the 
moft  learned  men  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at 
Groningen,  where  he  ftudied  till  the  year  1706,  and 
from  thence  continued  his  fludies  at  Leyden  and  U- 
trecht.  Schultens  at  length  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  Arabic  books,  both  printed  and  in  manufcript ;  in 
which  he  made  great  progrefs.  A  fhort  time  after 
he  became  miniftcr  of  WafTenar,  and  two  years  after 
profefior  of  the  eaflern  tongues  at  Franeker.  At 
length  he  was  invited  to  Leyden,  where  he  taught 
Hebrew  and  the  eaflern  languages  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1750. 
He  wrote  many  learned  works  ;  the  principal  of  which 
are,  1.  A  Commentary  on  Job,  2  vole  4U).  2.  A 

Commentary  on  the  Proverbs.  3.  Fetus  iff  regia 
via  Hebraivandi .  4.  Antmadverfiones  philologies  iff  cri¬ 
tics  ad  varia  loca  Feteris  Tejlamenti .  6.  An  excellent 

Hebrew  grammar.  Sc c.  Schultens  difeovered  in  all  his 
works  found  crilicifm  and  much  learning.  He  maintain¬ 
ed  againfl  GoufTet  and  Drieffen,  that  in  order  to  have 
a  perfedl  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  it  is  neceffary  to  join 
with  it,  not  only  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Arabic. 

SCHURMAN  (Anna  Maria),  a  moft  extraordinary 
German  lady.  Her  natural  genius  difeovered  itfelf  at 
fix  years  of  age,  when  foe  cut  all  forts  of  figures  in 
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paper  with  her  feiftars  without  a  pattern.  At  eight,  Sebum* 
fhe  learned,  in  a  few  days,  to  draw  flowers  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner.  At  ten,  fhe  took  but  three  hours 
to  learn  embroidery.  Afterwards  fhe  was  taught  mu. 
fic,  vocal  and  inftrumental ;  painting,  fculpture,  and 
engraving ;  in  all  of  which  fhe  fucceeded  admirably. 

She  excelledjn  miniature-painting,  and  in  cutting  por¬ 
traits  upon  glafs  with  a  diamond.  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  were  fo  familiar  to  her,  that  the  moft  learn¬ 
ed  men  were  aftonifhed  at  it.  She  fpoke  French,  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  Englifh,  fluently.  Her  hand-writing,  in  al- 
moft  all  languages,  was  fo  inimitable,  that  the  curi¬ 
ous  preferved  fpecimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets.  But 
all  this  extent  of  learning  and  uncommon  penetra¬ 
tion  could  not.  proted  her  from  falling  into  the  er¬ 
rors  of  Labadie,  the  famous  French  enthufiaft,  who 
had  been  banifhed  France  for  his  extravagant  tenets 
and  condud.  To  this  man  fhe  entirely  attached  her- 
felf,  and  accompanied  him  wherever  lie  went;  and 
even  attended  him  in  his  laft  illnefs  at  Altena  in  Hol¬ 
bein.  Her  works,  confiding  of  De  vita  humana  ter - 
tnino ,  and  DiJJertatio  de  ingenii  muliebris  ad  do  Brin  am  et 
meliores  literas  aptitudine ,  and  her  Letters  to  her  learned 
correfpondents,  were  printed  at  Leyden  in  1648  ;  but 
enlarged  in  the  edition  of  Utrecht,  1662,  in  i2mo,  un¬ 
der  the  following  title :  A.  M.  Schurman  Opufcula  He¬ 
ir  aa,  Grata ,  Latina ,  Gallic  a.  Prof  aka ,  et  Metric  a.  She 
publifhed  likewife  at  Altena,  in  Latin,  A  Defence  of 
her  attachment  to  Labadie,  while  fhe  was  with  him  in 
1673  ;  not  worth  reading.  She  was  born  at  Cologne 
in  1607,  but  redded  chiefly  in  Holland,  and  died  in 
Friefland  in  1678. 

SCHALBEA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid,  with  a  fuperior  lobe  ; 
the  lowermoft  longeft,  and  emarginated. 

SCHWARTS  (Chriftopher),  an  eminent  hlftory- 
painter,  bom  at  Ingolftadt  114  1550,  who  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  German  Raphael. 

He  learned  the  firft  principles  of  the  art  in  his  own 
country,  but  finifhed  his  fludies  at  Venice  ;  when  he 
not  only  made  the  works  of  Titian  his  models,  but 
had  the  advantage  of  receiving  fome  perfonal  inftruc- 
tions  from  that  illuflrious  mailer.  His  performances 
were  foon  in  the  higheft  efteem,  as  his  manner  of  paint¬ 
ing  was  very  different  from  what  the  Germans  had 
been  accuftomed  to  before  that  time :  he  was,  there¬ 
fore,  invited  by  the  ele&or  of  Bavaria  to  his  court, 
and  appointed  his  principal  painter.  He  died  in  1594 ; 
and  his  moft  capital  works,  as  well  in  frefco  as  in  oil, 
are  in  the  palace  at  Munich,  and  in  the  churches  and 
convents. 

SCHWARTENBURG,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  landgravate 
of  Thuringia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  belonging  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Schwartz,  20  miles  fouth-eaft; 
of  Erford,  and  35  north  of  Cullembach.  E.  Long. 

1 1.  27.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

SCHWARTZEMBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of 
the  fame  name.  The  caftle  is  feated  on  the  river  Lee, 

5  miles  north- weft  of  Nuremberg,  and2oeaft  ofWertz- 
burg,  fubjedt  to  its  own  prince.  E.  Long.  10.  27.  £J. 

Lat.  49.  43. 
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SCHWKFDNITZ,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  contains  13,000  Inhabitants,  though  A mico’s  Lexicon  Sci^na 
Silefia,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  Topographicum  fays  the  lafb  enumeration  found  only  gcy|a. 
with  a  caftle.  It  is  the  handfomeft  town  of  Silefia,  9484.  His  accounts  do  not  take  in  ecclefiaftics,  and  _ _ y 
next  to  Breflaw.  The  ftreets  are  large,  the  church  feveral  denominations  of  lay  perfons. 
fine,  and  the  houfes  well  built.  The  fortifications  are  SCIiENA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
not  very  confiderable,  and  the  royal  palace  is  turned  into  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  membrane  of  the  gilla 
a  convent.  All  the  magi firates  are  Roman  Catholics  ;  has  fix  rays;  the  opercula  and  whole  head  are  fealy. 
but  moil  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protefiants,  who  have  There  are  five  fpecies. 

a  church  without  the  town,  as  alfo  a  public  fchool  and  SCIATICA,  the  hiR-gout.  See  Medicine,  a* 


bells.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence  on  the  river  Wei* 
ftritz,  27  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lignitz,  and  22  fouth- 
wefi  of  Breflaw.  E.  Long.  16.  48.  N.  Lat.  50.  46. 

SCHWEINFURT,  a  very  ftrong,  free,  and  im¬ 
perial  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  palace,  where  the  fenators  meet,  who  are  12 
in  number.  The  environs  are  rich  in  cattle,  corn,  and 
wine ;  the  inhabitants  are  Protefiants,  and  not  very 
rich.  However,  they  carry  on  a  large  trade  in  wool¬ 
len  and  linen  cloth,  goofe-quills,  and  feathers.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Main,  27  miles  north-eaft  of  Wirtz- 
burg,  and  22  well  of  Bamberg.  E.  Long.  10.  25. 
N.  Lat.  90.  4. 

SCHWENKFELDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
monogyuia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  mithod  ranking  with  thofe 
that  are  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid ;  the  co¬ 
rolla  funnel-fhaped  ;  the  fiigma  parted  into  five  ;  the 
berry  quinquelocular,  with  a  number  of  feeds.  Of  this 
there  are  three  fpecies,  viz.  1.  Cinerea  ;  2  Afpera ;  3. 
Hirta.  The  two  iirft  are  natives  of  Guiana,  the  other 
of  Jamaica.  The  leaves  of  all  of  them  are  remarkably 
rough,  and  ftick  to  the  fingers  or  clothes. 

SCHWENKIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  almofi  equal,  plaited  at  the  throat,  and 
glandulous  ;  there  are  three  barren  ftamina  ;  the  capfule 
bilocular  and  polyfpermous. 

SCHWINBURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Fioriia,  over-againft  the 
5fi?nds  of  Arroa  and  Langeland.  E.  Long.  10.  55. 
N.  Lat.  55.  8. 

SCHWITZ,  or  Switz,  a  canton  of  SwifTerland, 
which  gives  name  to  them  all.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
v/eft  by  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  canton  of  Uri,  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Glaris,  and  on 
the  north  by  thofe  of  Zurich  and  Zug.  Its  principal 
riches  confifi  in  cattle,  and  the  capital  town  is  of  the 
fame  name.  This  is  a  large,  handfome  place,  feated 
near  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons,  in  a  pleafant  coun¬ 
try  among  the  mountains.  E.  Long.  8.  41.  N.  Lat. 
47.  2. 

SCI  ACC  A,  anciently  called  Therm*  Selinuntta,  in 
Sicily,  derives  its  prefen t  denomination  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  word  Schetch .  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  being 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  wars  between  the 
Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  to  the  latter  of  whom  it 
belonged.  It  is  defended  by  ancient  walls  and  the 
caftle  of  Luna.  It  Hands  upon  a  very  ficep  rock, 
hanging  over  the  fea,  and  excavated  in  every  dire&ion 
into  prodigious  magazines,  where  the  corn  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory  is  depofited  for  exportation  ;  there  is 
no  harbour,  but  a  fmall  bay  formed  by  a  wooden  pier, 
where  lighters  lie  to  load  the  corn  which  they  carry 
out  about  a  mile  to  (hips  to  anchor. 

The  town  is  irregularly  but  fubftantially  built*  and 
-  V©l.  XVI.  Part.  II. 
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SCIENCE,  in  philofophy,  denotes  any  do&rine* 
deduced  from  felf-evident  principles. 

Sciences  may  be  properly  divided  as  follows,  1.  The 
knowledge  of  things,  their  conftitutions,  properties* 
and  operations :  this,  in  a  little  more  enlarged  fenfe  of 
the  word,  may  be  called  or  natural  philofophy  ; 

the  end  of  which  is  fpeculative  truth.  See  Philo¬ 
sophy  and  Physics. — 2.  The  fkill  of  rightly  ap¬ 
plying  tliefe  powers,  re**.n*r> :  The  moft  confiderable 
under  this  head  iB  ethics,  which  is  the  feeking  out  thofe 
rules  and  meafnres  of  human  aft  ions  that  lead  to  hap- 
pinefs,  and  the  means  to  pra&ife  them  (fee  Moral 
Philosophy)  ;  and  the  next  is  mechanics,  or  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  powers  of  natural  agents  to  the  ufes  of 
life  (fee  Mechanics). — 3.  The  do&rine  of  figns, 
(r*,uuuTtx9 ;  the  moft  ufual  of  which  being  wrords,  it  is 
aptly  enough  termed  logic .  See  Logic. 

This,  fays  Mr  Locke,  feems  to  be  the  moft  general, 
as  well  as  natural,  divifion  of  the  obje&s  of  our  un- 
derftanding.  For  a  man  can  employ  his  thoughts 
about  nothing  but  either  the  contemplation  of  things 
themfelves  for  the  difeovery  of  truth  ;  or  about  the 
things  in  his  own  power,  which  are  his  a&ions,  for 
the  attainment  of  his  own  ends ;  or  the  figns  the  mind 
makes  ufc  of  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the 
right  ordering  of  them  for  its  clearer  infoimation.  All 
wThich  three,  viz,  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves 
know  able,  a&ions  as  they  depend  on  us  in  order  to 
happinefs,  and  the  right  ufe  of  figns  in  order  to  know¬ 
ledge,  being  toto  calo  different,  they  feem  to  be  the  three 
great  provinces  of  the  intellectual  wTorld,  wholly  fepa- 
rate  and  diftinCt  one  from  another. 

SCILLA,  the  squill,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
monogyuia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1  oth  order,  Cero?iari<t.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous 
and  deciduous ;  the  filaments  filiform. 

The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  maritima,  or  fea- 
onion,  whofe  roots  are  ufed  in  medicine.  Of  this  there 
are  two  forts,  one  w  ith  a  red,  and  the  other  with  a 
white  root ;  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  accidental  varie¬ 
ties,  but  the  white  are  generally  preferred  for  medicinal 
ufe.  The  roots  are  large,  fomewhat  oval-fhaped,  com- 
pofedof  many  coats  lying  over  each  other  like  onions; 
and  at  the  bottom  come  out  feveral  fibres.  From  the 
middle  of  the  root  arife  feveral  fnining  leaves,  which 
continue  green  all  the  winter,  and  decay  in  the  fpring. 
Then  the  fiower-ftalk  comes  out,  which  rifes  tw^o  feet 
high,  and  is  naked  half-way,  terminating  in  a  pyra* 
midal  thyrfe  of  flowers,  which  are  white,  compofed 
of  fix  petals,  which  fpread  open  like  the  points  of  a 
ftar.  This  growls  naturally  on  the  fea-fhores,  and  in 
the  ditches,  where  the  tfalt-water  naturally  flows  with 
the  tide,  in  moft  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  fo  can* 
not  be  propagated  in  gardens ;  the  froft  in  winter  al- 
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they  do  not  thrive  in  fummtr.  Sometimes  the  roots 
Which  are  bought  for  ufe  put.  forth  their  Hems  and 
produce  flowers,  as  they  lie  in  the  druggifts  (hops. — - 
This  root  is  very  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  intenfely  bit- 
ter,  and  fo  acrimonious,  that  it  ulcerates  the  fkin  if 
much  handled.  Taken  internally,  it  powerfully  ftimu- 
lates  the  folids,  and  promotes  urine,  fweat,  and  ex¬ 
pectoration.  If  the  dofe  is  confiderable,  it  proves 
emetic,  and  fometimes  purgative.  The  principal  ufe 
of  this  medicine  is  where  the  prims.  viic  abound  with 
mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  are  oppreflfed  by  tena¬ 
cious  phlegm.  It  has  been  recommended  in  hydropic 
cafes,  taken  in  powder,  from  four  to  ten  grains  in  a 
dofe,  mixed  with  a  double  quantity  of  nitre.  The 
i.noft  commodious  mode  of  exhibiting  thip  root  is  as  a 
bolus  or  pill.  Liquid  forms  are  too  difagreeable  to  moft 
people  ;  though  tills  may  be  remedied  in  fome  degree 
by  the  addition  of  fome.  aromatic^m Hilled  waters.  It 
yields  the  whole  cf  its  virtues  to  aqueous  and  vinous 
menftnxa,  and  like  wife  to  vegetable  acids. 

SCULLY,  or  Sillily,  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands  and 
rocks,  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  W.  Long 
,  N.  Lat.  50°. 

Thefe  iflands  were  firft  called  C  a filer  ides ,  or  the 
Tin  Jjli’s ,  from  their  being  rich  in  that  metal.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  th!«  is  a  Greek  appellation  ; 


which  in  the  moft  obvious  fen fe  is  true:  But  as  the 


Phoenicians  were  familiar  with  the  metal,  and  with  the 
country  that  produced  it,  before  the  Greeks  knew 
any  thing  of  either,  it  is  very  likely  they  introduced 


the  names  of  both  from  their  own  language.  Strabo 


fays  thefe  iflands  were  ten  in  number,  lying  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  of  which  only  one  was  uninhabited :  the  peo¬ 
ple  led  an  erratic  life,  lived  upon  the  produce  of  their 
cattle,  wore  an  under  garment  which  reached  down  to 
their  ankles,  and  over  that  another,  both  of  the  fame 
colour,  which  was  black,  girt  round  a  little  below  the 
In.eaft  with  a  girdle,  and  walked  with  ftaves  in  their 

hu.  " 


.’.an cis.  The  riches  of  thefe  iflands  were  tin  and  lead, 
which,  with  the  fkins  of  their  cattle,  they  exchanged 


with  foreign  merchants,  that  is,  the  Phoenicians  from 
Cadiz,  for  earthen-ware,  fait,  and  utenlils  made  of 


brafs. 
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An  author  of  as  great  or  greater  antiquity, 
teems  to  include  a  part  at  lead  of  Cornwall  among  ft 
thefe  iflands  ;  or  rather  he  fuggefts>  that  they  were 
not  perfe<5l  iflands  except  at  full  fea,  but  that  at  ebb 
the  inhabitants  palled  from  one  to  another  upon  the 
funds,  and  that  they  even  tranfported  their,  tin  in  large 
iquare  blocks  upon  carriages  from  one  ifland  to  another. 
He  farther  takes  notice,  that  fuch  as  inhabited  about  Be- 
lerium  (the  -Land’s  End)  were  in  their  conversation 
with  flrangers  remarkably  civil  and  courteous.  O- 
ther  ancient  writers  ftyle  thefe  iflands  Hejperid  s,  from 
their  weftern  fituation,  and  Oejlrymnides ,  aflerting  that 
the  land  was  extremely  fertile,  as,  well  as  full  of  mines  J 
and  that  the  people,  though  very  brave,  were  entirely 
addicted  to  commerce,  and  boldly  pafled  the  leas  in 
their  leather  boats. 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  defirous  of  having  a 
fhare  in  this  commerce,  which  the  Phoenicians  as  care¬ 
fully  laboured  to  prevent,  by  concealing  their  naviga¬ 
tion  to  thefe  iflands  as  much  as  it  was  in  their  power. 
At  length,  however,  the  Romans  prevailed;  and  Publius 
Craffus  coming  thither,  was.  fo  well  pleafed  with.  the 


taught 


induftry  and  manners  of  the  people,  that  h 
them  various  improvements,  as  well  in  working  their 
mines,  which  till  that  time  were  but  flvaliow^  as  in- 
carrying  their  own  merchandife  to  different  markets. 
There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  followed  the  fate 
of  the  reil  of  Britain,  and  particularly  of  Cornwall,  in 
becoming  fubjedt  to  the  Roman  empire.  We  And  them 
called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Sickles  ;  by 
Sulpitius,  Sillenx  ;  and  by  Soli  mis*  they  are  termed 
Si/ures.  All  we  know  of  tligm  during  this  period  ist, 
that  their  tin  trade  continued,  and  that  fonietunes  ftate- 
prifoners  were  exiled,  or,  to  ufe  the  Roman  phrafe,  re¬ 
legated  hither  as  well  as  to  other  iflands. 

When  the  legions  were  withdrawn,  and  Britain  with 
its  dependencies  left  in  the  power  of  the  natives,  there 
is  no  real  on  to  queftion  that  thefe  iflands  fhared  the 
Lrne  lot  with  the  reft.  As  to  the  appellation  which 
from  this  period  prevailed,  the  ordinary  way  of  wri¬ 
ting  it.  is  &cilly  ;  in  records  we  commonly  find  it  fpelt 
Silly ,  Silky,  or  Sulky;  but  we  are  told  the  old  Bri- 
tifli  appellation  was  Sulleb ,  or  Sylkb,  which  fieni- 
iies  rocks  confecrated  to  the  fun.  We  have  not  the 
lead  notice  of  any  thing  that  regards  them  from  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  century.  It  is,  however,  with  much 
appearance  of  truth  conjeftured,  that  fome  time  within- 
this  fpace  they  were  in  a  great  meafure  deltroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  attended  with  a  finking  of  the  earth*, 
by  which  molt  of  their  lowlands,  and  of  courfe  the 
great  ell:  part  of  their  improvements,  were  covered 
by  the  fea,  aud  thole  rich  mines,  of  tin  which  Ini 
rendered  them  fo  famous  fwallowed  up  in  the  deep. 
They  have  a  tradition  in  Cornwall,  that  a  very  exten- 
fi.ve  tradt  of  country  called  the  Lionefi,  in  the  old. 
Cornifh  Letboufow ,  t'uppofed  to  lie  between  that  coun¬ 
try  and  Scilly,  was  loft  in  that  manner;  and  there  are 
many  concurrent  circumftances  which  render  this  pro-, 
bable.  In  reference  to  thefe  iflands,  the  cafe  is.  Hill 
ftronger  ;  for  at  low  ebbs  their  ftone-inclofures  are  Hi  lb 
vifible  from  almoft  all  the  illes,  and  thereby  afford  an. 
ocular  demonflration  that  they  were  formerly  of  far 
greater  extent,  and  that  in  remoter  ages  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  mull  have  been  very  numerous,  and  at  the  fame¬ 
time  very  indullnous.  'This  fuOiciendy  proves  the 
laid,  that  by  fuch  an  earthquake  they  were  deftroyed  ; 
and  that  it  happened  at  fome  period  of"  time  within, 
thofe  limits  that  have,  been  afligned,  appears  from  our 
hearing  nothing  more  of  their  tin  trade,  and  from 
our  having  no  notice  of  it  at?  all  in  any  of  our  ancient 
chronicles,  which,  if  it  had  fallen  out  later,  from  their 
known  attention  to  extraordinary,  events,  mull  certainly 
have  happened. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  and  with,  great  appearance 
of  truth,  that  king  Athelftan,  after  having  overcome 
Us  very  powerful  confederacy,  formed  again  ft  him,  and 
having  reduced  Exeter,  and  driven  the  Britons  be¬ 
yond  the  river  Tamar,,  which  he  made  the  boundary, 
of  their  Cornilh  dominions,  palled  over  into  thefe  ifl  inch  , 
(then  furely  in  a  better  ftate  than  now,  or  they  would, 
not  have  been  objedts  of  his  vengeance),  and  reduced, 
them  likewife.  Hiftory  does  not  inform,  us,  that  the 
Danes  ever  fixed  themfelves  in  thefe  iflands  ;  but  a* 
their  method  of  fortifying  is  very  well  known,  it  hac 
been  conjectured,  that  the  Giant’s  Caftle  ip  the.ille  of 
St  Mary  was  eredted  by  them  ;  and  indeed,  if  w.e  con- 
fider  the  convenient  £tuation  of  thefe  iflands,  and  the 
3  trade 
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trade  of  piracy  which  that  nation  carried  on,  there 
jfeems  to  be  nothing  improbable  in  that  conje&ure.  It 
is  moye  certain  that  there  were  churches  ert&ed  in  thefe 
iflds,  and  that  there  were  in  them  alfo  many  monks  and 
hermits,  before  the  conqucft. 

The  fertility  of  the  iflands  is  mnch  infilled  upon  in 
all  the  accounts ;  and  it  is  exprefsly  faid  of  St  Mary’s, 
that  it  bears  exceeding  good  corn,  infomuch  that  if 
men  did  but  call  corn  where  fwine  had  rooted,  it 
would  cchne  up.  There  is  mention  made  of  a  breed  of 
wild  fwine,  and  the  inhabitants  had  great  plenty  of 
fowl  and  fill.  But  notwithftanding  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  and  the  many  commodities  that  men  had  or 
might  have  there,  it  was  nevcrthelefs  but  thinly  peo¬ 
pled  ;  and  the  reafon  afTigned  is,  becaufc  they  were 
liable  to  be  frequently  fpoiled  by  French  or  Span! Ill 
pirates.  In  Leland’s  time,  one  Mr  Havers  df  Wiltfhire, 
and  Mr  Whittington  of  Gloucefterfhire,  were  proprie¬ 
tors  of  Scilly,  and  drew  from  thence,  in  rents  and  com¬ 
modities,  about  40  merks  a-year. 

The  inhabitants  at  that  jundlure,  and  long  before, 
appear  to  have  carried  on  a  fmall  trade  in  dried  fkatc 
and  ether  flfh  to  Bretagne,  with  which  they  purchafed 
fait,  canvas,  and  other  neceflaries.  This  feems  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  very  old  kind  of  commerce,  fince,  for 
many  ages,  the  people  of  that  country,  tliofe  of  the 
Scilly  ides,  and  the  people  of  Cornwall,  looked  upon 
themfclves  as  countrymen,  being  in  truth  no  other  than 
remnants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  when  driven  out 
by  the  Saxons,  took  refuge  in  tliofe  iflands,  and  in  that 
part  of  France  which  had  before  been  called  Armorica, 
and  from  hence  fly  led  Bretagne ,  Brittany,  or  Little 
Britain ,  and  the  people  Bretons .  This,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  was  a  great  relief  to  tliofe  who  dwelt  in  thofc 
ifles ;  who,  during  the  long  civil  war  between  the 
houfes  of  Fork  and  LaBcafter,  had  their  intercourfe 
with  England  fo  much  interrupted,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  commerce  with  their  neighbours  on  the 
French  coafi,  they  might  have  been  driven  to  the  lift 
did  refs, 

I  ke  Scilly,  or  Silley  ifland?,  lie  due  weft  from  the 
Lizard  about  1  7  leagues  ;  well  and  by  fouth  from  the 
old  Land's  End,  next  Mount’s  Bay,  at  the  didance 
of  10  leagues  ;  and  from  the  weilern  Land’s  End,  they 
He  weft- femth- weft,  at  the  diftance  of  fotoething  more 
than  nine  leagues.  There  arc  five  of  them  inhabited  $ 
and  that  called  Saw  fori  has  one  family  in  it.  The  lar- 
gcfl:  of  thefe  is  St  Mary’s,  which  lies  in  the  north  'lati¬ 
tude  of  49  degrees  5  >  minutes,  and  in  the  longitude  of 
6  degrees  40  minutes  well  from  Greenwich.  It  is  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  length,  about  one  and  a  halt  in 
breadth,  arid  between  i;mie  and  ten  miles  in  compafs. 
On  the  weft  flue  there  projects  an  ifthmus.  Beyond 
this  there  is  a  peninfula,  which  is  very  high  ;  and  upon 
vdilcli  Hands  Star  Gallic,  built  in  159^,  with  florae 
outworks  and  batteries.  On  thefe  there,  are  upwards 
of  threefcore  pieces  of  c&r.ndn  mounted  ;  and  for  the 
defence  of  which  there  is  a  garrifon  of  an  entire  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  mail  or- gunner  and  fi'x  other  gunners.  In 
the  magazine  there  arc  arms  for  300  iflaftders,  who* 
when  fummone'd,  are  bound  to  march  into  the  fortiefs. 
Underneath  the* caftle  baVracks  and  lines  Hands  Hugh 
Town,  very  improperly  built,  as  lying  fo  low  as  to  be 
fubjedl  to  inundations.  A  mile  within  land  Hands 
Church  Town,  fo  denominated  from  their  plaCe  of  wor- 
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fhip  ;  it  conflfts  of  a  few  houfes  only,  with  a  court-Loufc.  Sciil 
About  two  furlongs  eafl  of  this  lies  the  Old  Town, 
where  there  arc  more  houfes,  and  florae  of  them  very 
convenient  dwellings.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  ifland  is  about  600  or  700  ;  and  it -produces  to  the 
lord  proprietor  300 1.  per  annum. 

Trefcaw  lies  diredlly  north  from  St  Mary’s,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  miles.  It  was  formerly  ftylcd  Si 
Nicholas* s  ijland  ;  and  was  at  leaft  as  large  as  St  Mary’s,- 
though  at  prefent  about  half  the  fize.  The  remains 
of  the  abbey  are  yet  vifible,  the  fttuation  well  chofen,- 
with  a  fine  bafon  of  frefh  water  before  it,  half  a  mile 
long  and  a  furlong  wide,  with  an  ever-green  bank 
high  enough  to  keep  out  the  fea,  and  ferving  at  once 
to  preferve  the  pond,  and  fhelter  the  abbey.  In  this 
pond  there  are  mofl  excellent  eels,  and  the  lauds  lying 
round  it  are  by  far  the  befl  in  thofe  iflands.  There  are 
about  half  a  fcore  ftone  houfes,  with  a  church,  which 
are  called  Dolphin  Town ;  an  old  caftle  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  called  Oliver’s  Caftle  ;  and  a  new 
block-houfe,  railed  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  caftle,  which 
is  of  far  greater  ufe.  This  ifland  is  particularly  noted 
for  producing  plenty  of  the  fineft  famphire,  and  the 
only  tin  works  that  are  now  vifible  are  found  here. 
There  arc  upon  it  at  prefent  about  40  families,  who 
are  very  induftrious,  and  fpin  more  wool  than  in  St 
Mary’s.  Its  annual  value  is  computed  at  80  1.  a-year. 

A  mile  to  the  eafl  of  Trefcaw,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  mofl  northern  part  of  St  Mary’s,  lies  the  ifle 
of  St  Martin's ,  *iot  much  inferior  in  fize  to  that  of 
Trefcaw.  It  very  plainly  appears  to  have  been  for¬ 
merly  extremely  well  cultivated;  notwithftanding  which 
it  was  entirely  deferted,  till  within  fomewhat  lefs  than 
a  century  ago,  that  Mr  Thomas  Ekiwes,  a  conflder- 
able  merchant,  engaged  fome  people  to  fettle  there. 

He  Hkewife  caufed  to  be  erected  a  hollow  tower  twenty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  fpirc  of  as  many  feet  more  ; 
which  being  neatly  covered  with  lime,  ferves  as  a  day- 
mark  for  directing  fiiips  crofting  the  channel  or  coming- 
in  to  Scilly.  St  Martin’s  produces  fome  corn,  afford* 
the  bell  paflure  in  thefe  iflands,  nouiifhes  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fhuep,  and  has  upon  it  17  families,  who  pretend 
to  have  the  fecret  of  burning  the  bed  kelp,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  attached  to  their  own  ifland.  As  a  proof  o t 
this,  it  is  obfervable,  that  though  florae  of  the  inhabitants 
rent  lands  in  St  Mary’s,  vet  they  continue  to  reflde 
here,  going  thither  only  oecalionally. 

St  Agnes,  which  is  alfo  called  the  Light-houfe  IJlmJ, 
lies  near  three  miles  fouth- weft  of  St  Mary’s ;  and  i*, 
though  a  very  little,  a  very  well  cultivated  ifland,  fruit¬ 
ful  in  com  and  grafs.  The  only  inconvenience  to 
which  the  people  wko  live  in  it  are  fubjedl,  is  the  want 
of  good  water,  as  their  capital  advantage  confiits  in  ha¬ 
ving  feveral  good  coves  or  fmall  ports,  where  boats  may 
lie  with  fafetv  ;  which,  however,  are  not  much  ufed. 

The  light-houfe  is  the  principal  ornament  and  great 
■flip port  of  the  ifland,  which  Hands  on  the  moft  elevated 
ground,  built  with  ftone  from  the  foundation  to  the 
Ian  thorn-,  which  is  fifty-one  feet  high,  the  gallery  four, 
the  fafh- lights  eleven  feet  and  a  half  high,  three  feet 
two  inches  wide,  and  fixteen  in  number.  The  floor  of 
the  lanthorn  is  of  brick,  upon  which  Hands  a  fubftantial 
iron  grate,  fquare,  barred  on  every  fide,  with  one  great 
chimney  in  the  canopy-roof,  and  feveral  lefler  ones  to 
let  out  the  f moke,  and  a  large  pair  of  fmith’s*  bellows 
4  U  2  are 
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fceilly.  are  fo  fixed  as  to  be  eaiily  ufed  whenever  there  is  oc- 
cafion.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  noble  and  commodious 
flru&ure ;  and  being  plaftered  white,  is  a  ufeful  day- 
mark  to  all  fhips  coming  from  the  fouthward.  The 
keeper  of  this  light -houfe  has  a  falary  from  the  Trinity* 
lioufe  at  Deptford  of  40 1.  a-year,  with  a  dwelling- 
houfe  and  ground  for  a  garden.  His  afilftant  has  20  1. 
a-year.  It  is  fupplied  with  coals  by  an  annual  fhip  ; 
and  the  carriage  of  thefe  coals  from  the  fea-fide  to  the 
light-houfe  is  looked  on  as  a  confiderable  benefit  to  the 
poor  inhabitants.  They  have  a  neat  little  church,  built 
by  the  Godolphin  family.  There  are  at  prefent  50 
houfeholds  in  the  ifland,  which  yield  the  proprietor  40 1. 
a-ycar. 

Brehar ,  or,  as  pronounced,  Bryer  ifland ,  lies  north- 
Y'dl  of  St  Mary’s,  and  to  the  well  of  Trefcaw,  to 
which,  wheii  the  fea  is  very  low,  they  fometimes  pafs 
over  the  fand.  It  is  very  mountainous,  abounds  with 
fea  and  land  fowls,  excellent  famphire,  and  a  great 
variety  of  medical  herbs.  There  are  at  prefent  thir¬ 
teen  families,  who  have  a  pretty  church,  and  pay  30 1. 
a-year  to  the  proprietor. 

South  from  hence,  and  weft  from  Trefcaw,  Hands 
the  ifland  of  Samfon ,  in  which  there  is  not  above  one 
family,  who  fubfift  chiefly  by  the  making  of  kelp.  To 
the  weft  ward  of  thefe  there  lie  four  iflands,  which 
contain  in  the  whole  360  acres  of  meadow  and  arable 
land.  The  eaftern  ijles>  fo  denominated  from  their 
pofition  in  refpeft  to  St  Mary’s,  contain  123  acres; 
and  there  are  alfo  feven  other  rocky  and  fcattered 
iflands,  that  have  each  a  little  land  ol  fome  ufe  ;  and 
befides  thefe,  innumerable  rocks  on  every  fide,  among 
which  we  muft  reckon  Sci/ly.  now  nothing  more  than 
a  large,  ill-fhaped,  craggy,  inacceflible  ifland,  lying  the 
fartheft  north-weft  of  any  of  them,  and  consequently 
the  neardt  to  the  continent. 

*  The  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  equally  mild  and  pure  ; 
their  winters  are  feldom  fubjedl  to  froft  or  fnow. 
When  the  former  happens,  it  lafts  not  long  ;  and  the 
latter  never  lies  upon  the  ground.  The  heat  of  their 
fummers  is  much  abated  by  fea-breezes.  They  are  in¬ 
deed  frequently  incommoded  by  fea  fogs,  but  thefe 
are  not  unwholefome.  Agues  are  rare,  and  fevers 
more  fo.  The  moft  fatal  diftemper  is  the  fmall-pox  ; 
yet  thofe  who  live  temperately  furvive  commonly  to  a 
great  age,  and  are  remarkably  free  from  difeafes.  The 
foil  is  very  good,  and  produces  grain  of  all  forts  (ex¬ 
cept  wheat,  of  which  they  had  anciently  plenty)  in 
large  quantities.  They  Hill  grow  a  little  wheat,  but  the 
bread  made  of  it  is  unpleafant.  They  eat,  for  this  rea- 
fon,  chiefly  what  is  made  of  barley  ;  and  of  this  they 
have  fuch  abundance,  that  though  they  ufe  it  both  for 
bread  and  beer,  they  have  more  than  fuffices  for  their 
own  confumption.  The  ufe  of  potatoes  is  a  new  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  profper  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  fome 
places  there  are  two  crops  in  a-year.  Roots  of  all  forts, 
pulfe,  and  falads,  grow  well ;  dwarf  fruit-trees,  goofe- 
berries,  currants,  rafpberries,  and  every  thing  of  that 
kind,  under  proper  fhelter,  thrive  exceedingly ;  but 
they  have  no  trees,  though  formerly  they  had  elder ; 
and  porthelik,  /.  e.  the  harbour  of  willows,  proves  they 
had  thefe  likewife ;  and  with  a  little  care,  no  doubt, 
great  improvements  might  be  made.  The  ranunculus, 
anemone,  and  moft  kinds  of  flowers,  are  fuccefsfully 
cultivated  in  their  gardens.  They  have  wild  fowl  of  all 


forts,  from  the  fwan  to  the  fmpe  ;  and  a  particular  kind  Sclily. 
called  the  hedge  chicken^  which  is  not  inferior  to  the  orto-  -- -v* 
lan  :  alfo  tame  fowl,  puffins,  and  rabbits,  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  Their  black  cattle  are  generally  fmall,  but  very 
well  tailed,  though  they  feed  upon  ore -weed.  Their 

horfes  are  little,  but  ftrong  and  lively.  They  have  alfo 
large  flocks  of  fine  (beep,  whofe  fleeces  are  tolerably 
good  and  their  flefh  excellent.  There  are  no  venomous 
creatures  in  thefe  iflands.  . 

We  mufl  now  pafs  to  the  fea,  which  is, of  more 
confequence  to  thefe  files  than  that  fmall  portion  of 
land  which  is  diflributed  amongft  them.  St  Mary’s 
harbour  is  very  fafe  and  capacious,  having  that  ifland 
on  the  fouth  ;  the  eaftern  iflands,  with  that  of  St  Mar¬ 
tin,  on  the  eaft  ;  Trefcaw,  Brehar,  and  Samfon,  to  the 
north  5  St  Agnes  and  feveral  fmall  iflands  to  the  weft. 

Ships  ride  here  in  three  to  five  fathom  water,  with 
good  anchorage.  Into  this  harbour  there  are  four 
inlets,  viz.  Broad  Sound,  Smith’s  Sound,  St  Mary’s 
Sound,  and  Crow  Sound  :  fo  that  hardly  any  wind  can 
blow  with  which  a  fhip  of  150  tons  cannot  fafely  fail 
through  one  or  other  of  them,  Crow  Sound  oilly 
excepted,  where  they  cannot  pafs  at  low  water,  but  at 
high  there  is  from  16  to  24  feet  in  this  paflage.  Befides 
thefe  there  are  two  other  harbours ;  one  called  Ne<u> 

Grynfey ,  which  lies  between  Brehar  and  Trefcaw, 
where  fhips  of  300  tons  may  ride  fecurely.  The  other 
is  called  Old  Grynfey ,  and  lies  between  Trefcaw,  St 
Helen’s,  and  Theon,  for  fmaller  fhips.  The  former 
is  guarded  by  the  batteries  at  Oliver’s  Caftle  ;  the  latter 
by  the  Blockhoufe,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Trefcaw, 
called  Dover .  Small  coafters  bound  to  the  northward 
have  more  convenient  outlets  from  thefe  little  harbours 
than  from  St  Mary’s,  where,  at  the  weft  end  of  Hugh 
Town,  there  is  a  fine  pier  built  by  the  prefent  earl,  of 
Godolphin,  430  feet  long,  20  feet  wide  in  the  narrow- 
eft  part,  and  23  feet  in  height,  with  16  feet  of  water 
at  a  fpring,  and  10  at  a  neap  tide;  fo  that  under  the 
fhelter  of  this  pier,  veflels  of  150  tons  may  lie  fecurely, 
not  only  clofe  to  the  quay,  but  all  along  the  ft  rand  of 
the  town. 

In  this  harbour,  and  in  all  the  little  coves  of  the 
feveral  ifles,  prodigious  quantities  of  mackerel  may  be 
caught  in  their  feaion  ;  alfo  foal,  turbot,  and  plaife,  re¬ 
markably  good  in  their  kind  ;  and  ling,  which  from  its 
being  a  thicker  fifli,  mellower,  and  better  fed,  is  very 
juftly  preferred  to  any  caught  nearer  our  own  coafts. 

Salmon,  cod,  pollock,  are  in  great  plenty,  and  pilchards 
in  vaft  abundance.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  alga 
marina,  fucus,  or  ore-weed,  which  ferves  to  feed  both 
their  fmall  and  great  cattle,  manures  their  lands,  is 
burned  into  kelp,  is  of  ufe  in  phyfic,  is  fometimes  pre- 
ferved,  fometimes  pickled,  and  is  in  many  other  refpe&s 
very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  we  are  next 
to  fpeak. 

The  people  of  Scilly  iu  general  are  robuft,  liand- 
fome,  active,  hardy,  indufliious,  generous,  and  good- 
natured  ;  fpeak  the  Englifh  language  with  great  pro¬ 
priety ;  have  ftrong  natural  parts  (though  for  want  of 
a  good  fchool  they  have  little  education),  as  appears 
by  their  dexterity  in  the  feveral  employments  to  which 
they  are  bred.  They  cultivate  moft  of  their  lands  as 
well  as  can  be  expe6led  under  their  prefent  circnm- 
ftances.  They  are  bred  from  their  infancy  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  boats,  in  which  they  excel  j  are  good, 

fifhermen. 
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fifhermen,  and  excellent  pilots.  Their  women  a.re.ad- 
1  mirable  houfewives,  fpin  their  own  wool,  weave  it  into 
coarfe  cloth,  and  knit  ftockings.  They  have  uo  timber 
of  their  own  growth,  and  not  much  from  England  ; 
yet  they  have  many  joiners  and  cabinet-makers,  who, 
out  ©f  the  fine  woods  which  they  obtain  from  captains 
of  (hips  who  put  in  here,  make  all  kinds  of  domeftic 
furniture  in  a  very  neat  mvner.  They  are  free  from  the 
land  tax,  malt-tax,  and  excife  ;  and  being  furnifhed  with 
plenty  of  liquors  from  the  vefTels  which  are  driven  into 
their  roads  for  refrefhment,  for  ntceffary  repairs,  or 
to  wait  for  a  fair  wind,  in  return  for  provifions  and 
other  conveniences  ;  this,  with  what  little  fifh  they  can 
cure,  makes  the  belt  part  of  their  trade,  if  we  except 
their  kelp,  which  has  been  a  growing  manufadure  for 
thefe  fourfeore  years,  and  produces  at  prefent  about 
500  1.  per  annum. 

The  right  honourable  the  carl  of  Qodolphin  is  ftyled 
proprietor  of  Scilly,  in  virtue  of  letters-patent  granted 
to  the  late  earl,  then  lord  Oodolpliin,  dated  the  25th 
of  July  1698,  for  the  term  of  89  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  end  and  expiration  of  a  term  of  JO  years, 
granted  to  Francis  Qodolphin,  Efq;  by  king  Charles  I.; 
that  is,  from  the  year  1.709  to  1798,  when  his  leafe  de¬ 
termines.  In  virtue  of  this  royal  grant,  his  lordfhip  is 
the  foie  owner  of  all  lands,  houfes,  and  tenements  ; 
claims  all  the  tithes,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
but  of  fifh  taken  at  fea  and  landed  upon  thofe  premifes; 
harRmr-duties  paid  by  (hips;  and  one  moiety  of  the 
wrecks,  the  other  belonging  to  the  admiralty.  There 
is  only  one  ecclefiafticarperfon  upon  the  iflands,'  who 
refides  at  St  Mary’s,  and  viiits  the  other,  inhabited 
i Hands  once  a- year.  But  divine  fervice  is  peform- 
cd,  and  fermons  read,  every  Sunday  in  the  churches 
of  thofe  i (lands,  by  an  honeft  layman  appointed  for 
that  purpofe ;  and  there  are  likewife  church-war¬ 
dens  and  overfeers,  regularly  chofen  in  every  parifh. 
As  to  the  civil  government,  it  is  adminiftered  by  what 
is  called  the  Court  of  Twelvt  in  which  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  the  proprietor’s  agent,  and  the  chaplain, 
have  their  feats  in  virtue  of  their  offices :  the  other 
nine  are  chofen  by  the  people.  Fhefe  decide,  or  la¬ 
ther  compromife,  all  differences  ;  and  puniffi  fmall  of¬ 
fences  by  fines,  whippings,  and  the  ducking-ftool :  as 
to  greater  enormities,  we  many  conclude  they  have. not 
been  hitherto  known  ;  ftnee,  except  for  the  foldiers, 
there  is  no  prifon  in  the  iflands.  But  in  cafe  of  capital 
offences,  the  criminals  may  be  tranfported  to  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  there  brought  to  juftice. 

The  great  importance  of  thefe  iilands  arifes  from 
their  advantageous  fituation,  as  looking  equally. into  St 
George’s  Channel,  which  divides  Great  Britain  from 
Ireland,  and  the  Engliffi  Channel,  which  feparates  Bri¬ 
tain  from  France.  For  this  reafon,  moil  fhips  bound 
from  the  fouthward  drive  to  make  the  Scilly  i.flands,  in 
order  to  (leer  their  courfe  with  greater  certainty.  It 
is  very  convenient  alfo  forveffels  to  take  fhelter  among!! 
them  ;  which  prevents  their  being  driven  to  Milford 
H  wen,  nay  fometimes  into  fome  port  in  Ireland,  if  the 
wind  is  ftrong  at  eaff  ;  or,  if  it  blows  hard  at  north- 
weft,  from  being  forced  back  into  fome  of  the  Cornifli 
harbours,  or  even  on  the  French  coafts.  If  the  wind 
fnould  not  be  very  high,  yet  if  unfavourable  or  unfteady, 
as  between  the  channels  often  happens,  it  is  better  to 
put  into  Scilly,  than  to  beat  about  at  fea  in  bad  weather. 
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The  intercourfe  between  thefe  two  channels  is  another 
motive  why  fnips  come  in  here*  as  choofmg  rather  to 
wait  in  fafety  for  a  wind,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of 
being  blown  out  of  their  courfe,;  and  therefore  a  ftrong 
gale  at  eaft  feldom  fails  of  bringing  thirty  or  forty  vefTels, 
and  frequently  a  larger  number,  into  Scilly ;  not  more 
to  their  own  fatisfadbion  than  to  that  of  the  inhabitants. 
Ships  homeward-bound  from  America  often  touch 
there,  from  the  ddire  of  making  the  firfi  land  in 
their  power,  and  for  the  fake  of  refrefliment.  Thefe 
reafons  have  an  influence  on  foreign  (hips,  as  well 
as  our  own  ;  and  afford  the  natives  an  opportunity 
of  (bowing  their  wonderful  dexterity  in  conducting 
them  fafely  into  St  Mary’s  harbour,  and,  when  the  wind 
ferves,  through  their  founds.  Upon  firing  a  gun  and 
making  a  waft,  a  boat  immediately  puts  off  from  the 
nearefl  ifland,  with  feveral  pilots  on  board  ;  and  having 
with  amazing  a&ivity  dropped  one  of  them  into  every 
(hip,  till  only  two  men  are  left  in  the  boat,  thefe  return 
again  to  land,  as  the  wind  and  other  circumftances- 
diredt,  in  one  of  their  little  coves. 

Refpedling  a  current  which  often  prevails  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Scilly,  Mr  Rennel  has  publiftied  fome  obferva- 
tions  of  much  importance.  “  It  is  a  circumftance  (fays 
he)  well  known  to  feamen,  that  (hips,  in  coming  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  (leering  a  courfe  for  the  Britifh  chan** 
nel,  in  a  parallel  fomewhat  to  the  fouth  of  the  Scilly 
iflands,  do  notwithftanding  often  And  themfelves  to  the 
north  ©f  thofe  iflands;  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  mouth 
of  St  George’s  or  of  the  Briftol  channel.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  error  has  paffed  for  the  effedls  either  of  bad 
fteerage,  bad  obfervations  of  latitude,  or  the  indraught 
of  the  Briftol  channel :  but  none  of  thefe  account  for  it 
fatisfaClorily ;  becaufe,  admitting  that  at  times  there 
may  be  an  indraught,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  extend 
to  Scilly  ;  and  the  cafe  has  happened  in  weather  the 
moft  favourable  for  navigating  and  for  taking  obferva¬ 
tions.  The  confequences  of  this  deviation  from  the  in¬ 
tended  tradl  have  very  often  been  fatal;  particularly  in 
the  lofs  of  the  Nancy  packet  in  our  own  times,  and  that 
of  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  and  others  of  his  fleet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  Numbers  of  cafes, 
equally  melancholy,  but  of  lefs  celebrity,  have  occurred ; 
and  many  others,  in  which  the  danger  has  been  immi¬ 
nent,  but  not  fatal,  have  fcarcely  reached  the  public  ear. 
All  of  thefe  have  been  referred  to  accident ;  and  there¬ 
fore  no  attempt  feems  to  have  been  made  to  invaftigate 
the  caufe  of  them. 

“  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  they  may  be  im¬ 
puted  to  a  fpecific  caufe;  namely,  a  current:  and  T  (hall 
therefore  endeavour  to  inveftigate  both  that  and  its  ef- 
fedls,  that  feamen  may  be  apprized  of  the  times  when 
they  are  particularly  to  expedl  it  in  any  confiderable 
degree  of  ftrength  ;  for  then  only  it  is  likely  to  occafion 
mifehief,  the  current  that  prevails  at  ordinary  times  be¬ 
ing  probably  too  weak  to  produce  an  error  in  the  reck¬ 
oning,  equal  to  the  difference  of  parallel  between  the 
foutli  part  of  Scilly  and  the  tradl  in  which  a  comman¬ 
der,  prudent  in  his  meafures,  but  unfufpicious  of  a  cur¬ 
rent,  would  choofe  to  fail.” 

The  original  caufe  of  this  current  is  the  prevalence 
of  wefterly  winds  in  the  Atlantic,  which  impel  the  wa¬ 
ters  along  the  north  coaft  of  Spain,  and  accumulate 
them  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  ;  whence  they  are  projected 
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along  the  coaft  of  France,  in 
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\T. efl  to  the  weft  of  Scilly  and  Ireland.  The  major  af- 
figns  ftrong  reafons  for  the  exiftence  of  this  current  be¬ 
tween  Ufhant  and  Iceland,  in  a  chart  of  the  trafls  of 
the  Hedftor  and  Atlas,  Eaft  India  {hips,  in  1778  and 
1787.  The  following  remarks  on  the  effc<5l  of  this 


current  are  abridged  from  the  author’s  work,  which  is 
well  worthy  the  perufal  of  all  failors  and  fhipmafters. 

I  ft,  If  a  fhip  croftes  it  obliquely,  that  is,  in  an  eaft 
by  fouth  or  more  foutherly  diredlion,  {he  will  continue 
much  longer  in  it,  and  of  courfe  be  more  affedted  by  it, 
than  if  {he  crofted  it  more  dire&ly.  The  fame  confe- 
quence  will  happen  if  (he  croftes  it  with  light  winds. 
2dly,  A  good  obfervation  of  latitude  at  noon  would  be 
thought  a  fufficicnt  warrant  for  running  eaftward  du¬ 
ring  a  long  night  ;  yet  as  it  may  be  poftible  to  remain 
in  the  current  long  enough  to  be  carried  from  a  parallel, 
which  may  be  deemed  a  very  fafe  one,  to  that  of  the 
rocks  of  Scilly,  it  would  appear  prudent,  after  experien¬ 
cing  a  continuance  ef  ftrong  wefterly  winds  in  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  approaching  the  Channel  with  light  fouther¬ 
ly  winds,  either  to  make  Ufhant  in  time  of  peace,  or  at 
all  events  to  keep  in  the  parallel  of  48045'  at  the  high- 
cft.  3dly,  Ships  bound  to  the  weftward,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel,  with  the  wind  in  the  fouth-weft 
quarter,  fhould  prefer  the  larboard  tack.  4thly,  Major 
Rennel  approves  the  defign  of  removing  the  light- 
houfe  of  Scilly*  (if  it  be  not  already  removed)  to  the 
fouth-weft  part  cf  the  high  rocks.  5 tbiy.  He  recom¬ 
mends  the  fending  a  veffel,  with  time-keepers  on  board, 
to  examine  the  foundings  between  the  parallels  of  Scilly 
and  Ulhant  ;  from  the  meridian  of  the  Lizard  Point  as 
far  weft  as  the  moderate  depths  extend.  A  fet  of  time¬ 
keepers,  he  obferves,  will  effect  moie  in  one  fummer,  in 
fkillnl  hands,  than  all  the  fcicnce  of  Dr  Halley  could 
do  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  lift. 

In  time  of  war,  the  importance  of  thefe  iflands  is 
ftill  more  confpieuous  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
they  afforded  the  allies  a  place  for  affembling  their 
fleet,  when  the  Britons,  Danes,  Scots,  and  Irifh,  failed 
under  the  command  of  AnlafT,  to  attack  King  Atlul- 
•flan  ;  which  convinced  him  of  the  mcefiity  of  adding 
them  to  his  dominions.  Upon  the  like  principle,  Hen¬ 
ry  VI II.  when  Crpon  bad  terms  with  bis  neighbours, 
carried  an  old  fort  refs  to  be  repaired  ;  and  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  who  had  more  to  fear,  directed  the  conllruelfon 
of  a  caftle,  which,  in  part  at  lea#,  ft  ill.  remains.  But 
the  mod  migular  inftnnce  of  the  detriment  that  might 
a  rife  from  thefe  iflands  falling  into  other  hands  than 
our  own  happened  in  1 651,  when  Sir  John  Grenville 
took  (heller  in  then  with  the  remains  of  the  Cut  tiih 
cavaliers.  For  the  depredations  committed  by  his 
frigates  form  made  it  evident  that  Scilly  was  the 
key  of  the  Engliih  commerce  ;  and  the  clamours  of 
the  merchants  thereupon  rofe  fo  high,  that  the  par¬ 
liament  were  forced  to  fend  a  -fteet  of  fifty  fail,  with  a 
great  body  of  land- forces  on  board,  under  Sir  George 
Ayfcue  and  admiral  Blake,  who  with  great  difficulty, 
?nd  110  incoufiderable  loft,  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
Trefcaw  and  Brehar  ;  where  they  eredled  thofe  lines 
and  fortifications  near  the  remains  of  the  old  fortrefs 
that  are  called  Oliver’s  Cafth.  But  at  length,  finding 
that  little  was  to  be  done  in  that  way,  they  chofe  to 
grant  Sir  John  Grenville  a  moil  honourable  capitula¬ 
tion,  as  the  fnreft  means  to  recover  places  of  fuch  con¬ 
sequence  :  with  which  the  parliament  were  very  little 
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fatisfied,  till  Mr  Blake  gave  them  his  reafons  ;  which 
appeared  to  be  fo  well  founded,  that  they  dire&ed  the 
articles  he  had  concluded  to  be  pun&ually  carried  into 
execution. 

SCIO,  or  Chio,  a  celebrated  ifiand  of  the  Archipe- 
lago  (fee  Chio).  It' is  32  miles  long  and  15  broad,  is 
a  mountainous  but  very  pleafant  country.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  mountain,  called  anciently  Pe/inaus,  prefents  to 
view  a  long  lofty  range  of  bare  rock,  reftedling  the  fin; 
but  the  receffes  at  its  feet  are  diligently  cultivated,  and 
reward  the  hufbandman  by  their  rich  produce.  The 
Hopes  are  clothed  with  vines.  The  groves  of  lemon, 
orange,  and  citron-trees,  regularly  planted,  at  once 
perfume  the  raft  with  the  odour  of  their  bloflbms,  and 
delight  the  eye  with  their  golden  fruit.  Myrtles  and 
jafmines  are  interfperfed,  with  olive  and  palm-trees,  and 
cypreftes.  Amid  thefe  the  tall  minarees  rife,  and  white 
houfes  glitter,  dazzling  the  beholder.  The  inhabitants 
export  a  large  quantity  of  pleafant  wine  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iftands,  but  their  principal  trade  is  in  filks. 
They  have  alfo  a  fmall  commerce  in  wool,  cheefe,  figs, 
and  inaflic.  The  women  are  better  bred  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  Levant ;  and  though  the  drefs  is  odd,  yet  k 
is  very  neat.  The  partridges  arc  tame,  being  fent  every 
day  into  the  fields  to  get  their  living,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  are  called  back  with  a  whiffle.  The  town  called 
Sew  is  large,  pleafant,  and  the  heft  built  of  any  in  the 
Levant,  the  houfes  being  beautiful  and  commodious, 
fome  of  which  are  terraffed,  and  others  covered  *with 
tiles.  The  ftreets  are  paved  with  flint-ftones' ;  and  the 
Venetians,  while  they  had  it  in  their  pofftfiion,  made  a 
great  many  alterations  for  the  better.  The  caftle  is  an 
old  citadel  built  by  the  Genoefe,  in  which  the  Turks 
have  a  garrifon  of  1400  men.  The  harbour  of  Scio  is 
the  rendezvous  of  all  {hipping  that  goes  to  or  comes 
from  Conftantiuonle,  anti  will  hold  a  fteet  of  fourfeore 
vefteis.  They  reckon  there  are  10,000  Turks,  100,000 
Greeks,  and  10,000  Latins,  on  this  ifiand.  The  Turks 
took  it  from  the  Venetians  in  i  695.  Scio  is  a  bifhopT 
fee,  and  is  Fated  on  the  fea-fide,  47  miles  weft  of  Smyr¬ 
na,  and  210  fouth-weft  of  Conftantinople. 

There  arc  but  few  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  place: 

“  The  mod  curious  of  them  (lays  Dr  Chandler)  is  that 
which  has  been  named  without  reafon  the  School  of  Ho¬ 
mer.  It  is  on  the  coaft  at  fome  di dance  from  the  city 
northward,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  open  temple  of 
Cybele,  formed  on  the  top  of  a  rock.  The  ftrape  is 
oval  and  in  the  centre  is  the  image  of  the  goddeis,  the 
head  and  an  arm  wanting.  She  is  represented,  as  tifual, 
fitting.  The  chair  has  a  lion  carved  on  each  fide,  and  * 
on  the  back.  I  he  area  is  bounded  by  a  low  rim  or 
feat,  and  about  five  yards  over.  'The  whole  is  hewn  out 
of  the  mountain,  h  rude,  hidiftinft,  and  probably  of 
the  moft  remote  antiquity.  From  the  Hope  higher  mi 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  rich  vale  of  Scio,  and  of  the  chan¬ 
nel,  with  its  filming  Hands;  beyond  which  are  the 
mountains  on  the  mainland  of  Afia.” 

SC10PPIUS  (Gafpar),  a  Famed  Ge  rman  w  riter  of 
the  1 7th  century,  was  born  at  Nemnark  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate  on  the  27th  of  May  157 6.  He  ftudied  at  the 
univerlity  with  fo  much  fueeeCs,  that  at  the  age  of  16 
he  became  an  author  ;  and  publifhed  books,  fays  Fer¬ 
rari,  which  deferred  to  be  admired  by  old  men".  Hit 
difpofitions  did  not  correfpond  with  his  genius.  Natu¬ 
rally  paftlonate  and  malevolent,-  lie  affaulted  without 
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:iopu'o*»  niercy  the  chara&er  of  eminent  men.  He  abjured  the 

*~v -  iyftem  of  the  Proteftants,  and  became  a  Roman  catho¬ 

lic  about  the  year  1 599  ;  but  his  character  remained 
the  fame.  He  poffefted  all  thofe  qualities  which  fitted 
him  for  making  a  dUHnguifhed  figure  m  the  literary 
world  ;  imagination,  memory,  profound  learning,  and 
invincible  impudence.  He  was  familiar  with  the  terms 
of  reproach  in  moft  of  the  languages.  Pie. was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  manners  of  the  world.  He  neither  {flow¬ 
ed  refpoft  to  his  luperiors,  nor  did  he  behave  with  de¬ 
cency  to  his  equals.  He  was  pofftlied  with  a  frenzy 
of  'an  uncommon  kisd  :  he  was  indeed  a  pevfedl  fire- 
bv-und,  feat  ter  ing  aicund  him,  as  if  for  Ins  amuft  bient, 
the  mod  atrocious  calumnies.  Jofeph  Sealiger,  above 
ail  others,  was  the  objed  of  his  fatire.  That  learned 
roan,  having  drawn  up  the  hiftory  of  his  own  family, 
and  deduced  its  genealogy  from  princes,  was  feverely 
attacked  by  Scioppius,  who  ridiculed  bis  high  preten- 
fious.  Scaliger  in  his  turn  wrote  a  book  inti  tied  The 
Life  and  Parentage  of  Gafpar  Scioppius,  in  which  he- 
informs  us,  that  the  father  of  Scioppius  had  been  fuc- 
ce  (lively  a  grave-digger,  a  journeyman  fin  doner,  a  haw¬ 
ker,  a  ioldier,  a. miller,  and  a  brewer  of  beer.  We  are 
told  that  his  wife  was  long  kept  as  a  1m  ft  refs,  and  at 
length  for  fa  ken  by  a  debauched  man  w'ym  flu*  follow¬ 
ed  to  Hungary v  and  obliged  to  return  to  her  hufband  ; 
that  then  he  treated  her  hardily,  and  condemned  her  to 
the  lowed  offices  of  feivitude.  His  daughter,  too,  it  is 
fad,  was  as  ditorderly  as  her  mother:  that  after  the 
flight  of  her  In; (band,  who  was  going  to  be  burred  for 
i'ome  infamous  crimes,  (he  became  a  common  proftitute; 
and  at  length  grew  fo  fcandalous,  that  fte  wa^  com¬ 
mitted  to  prifon.  I  hefe  ievere  aec  illations  again  ft  the 
family  of  Scioppius  inflamed  him  with  more  eagernefs  to 
attack  liis  antagonist  anew.  He  collc&cd  all  the  ca¬ 
lumnies  that  had  been  thrown  outagainft  Sealiger,  and 
formed  them  into  a  huge  volume  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  crufli  him  at  once.  He  treated  with  great  contempt 
the  King  of  England,  James  L  in  his  Ecclejtajiicus ,  &e. 
and  in  his  Coliyrium  Return  Britannia  Reft  gravity  ex 
0  idis  laaorcinti  mvnrre  rt  'fftm  ,*  that  is,  44  An  Eye  falve  for 
his  Britannic  MHeitv.”  In  011c  of  his  works  he  had  the 
a-udacitv  to  abide  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  a  molt  feur- 
r ilo us  manner,  on  which  recount  Ins  book  was  burned 
at  Paris.  He  was  hung  in  effigy  in  a  farce  which  vyas 
reprefented  before  the  king  of  England,  but  he  gloried 
11/ his  dishonour.  Provoked  with  his  infounce  to  there 
frverthni,  the  fervants  of  the  Engliffi  ambaffador  rf- 
lauh.td  him  at  Madrid,  and  corrected  him  fe verily  ;  but 
he  boafted  of  the  wounds  he  had  received.  He  pub- 
lifted  more  than  thirty  defamatory  libels  againft  tire 
Jefuits  ;  and,  what  is  very  furprifmg,  in  the  very  place 
where  he  declaims  with  molt  virulence  againft  that  fo- 
citty,  hg  fubferibes  his  own  name  with  expreffiono.  of 
piety.  7  G affair  Scioppius ,  already  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  ready  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Jefus 
Chaff  to  five  an  ivccvnt  of  my  works .  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  employed  himfelf  in  ihidying  the  Apoca- 
Ivpfe,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  found  the  key  to  that 
mylterious  book.  He  lent  fome  of  his  expeditions  to 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  but  the  cardinal  did  not  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  read  them. 

Ferrari  tells  us,  that  during  the  laft  fourteen  years  of 
his  life  he  (hut  himfelf  up  in  a  lmall  apartment,  where 
he  devoted  himfelf  foldy  to  ftudy. .  The  fame  writer 
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acquaints  us,  that  he  could  repeat  the  Scriptures  anno  ft 
entirely  by  heart  ;  but  his  good  qualities  were  eclipfed  Scjr0# 
by  his  vices.  For  his  love  of  Hander,  and  the  furious  <  . 
a  {faults  which  he  made  upon  the  mod  eminent  men,  he 
was  called  the  Cerberus  of  literature .  .  He  accufes  even 
Cicero  of  barbarifins  and  improprieties.  He  died  ou 
the  19th  November  1649?  at  a&e  at  Padua, 

the  only  retreat  which  remained  tohim  from  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  enemies  whom  be  had  created.  Four  hundred 
books  are  aferibed  to  him,  which  are  faid  to  aifeover 
great  genius  arid  learning.  The  chief  of  thefe  are,. 

1.  Veref  milium  Lih  /IV.  1596,  in  8vo.  Comments 
rius  de  arte  crlt'ca ,  1 66 1 ,  in  8vo.  3.  De  fua  ad  Catho- 
licos  migration?)  1660,  in  Svo.  4*  -Af 0  tail  ones  Critic &  irt 
P  ha  drum,  in  Prlafe'r.,  Patavii ,  1664,  in  8vo.  5.  SuJ* 
petiarum  lectionum  ldibri  \ .  1664)  in  bvo.  0.  Cfijficutn 
belli  fieri,  1619,  in  4to.  7  Collytium  regium,  \6  il,m 
Svo.  8.  G>  ammatica  PhUofophica ,  1644,  in  Svo.  cj ,  Re- 
latio  ad  Reges  et  Principes  de  Strata gemat  thus  et  Societahr 
Jeft'y  164  V  in  12 mo  This  laft  mentioned  book  was 
publifted  under  the  mime  of  Alphonfo  de  Vargas,  He 
w  as  at  Hi  ft  well  difpofed  to  the  Jefuits  ;  but  ihefe  fa¬ 
thers  on  one  occalion  oppofed  him.  He  prefented  a. 
petition  to  the  diet  of  Rati  (bonne  in  1630,  ill  order  to 
obtain  a  penfion  ;  but  the  Jefuits,  who  wxre  the  con- 
feflors  both  of  the  emperor  and  the  electors,  had  influ¬ 
ence  to  prevent  the  petition  from  bring  granted.  From 
that  moment  Scioppius  turned  his  whole  artillery  againft 
the  Jefuits. 

SCIPIO  (Publius  Cornelius),  a  renowned  Romans 
general,  fumamed  Africanu  ,  for  his  corquefts  in  that 
country.  His  other  fignal  military  exploits  were,  his 
taking  the  city  of  New  Carthage  in  a  tingle  day  ;  his 
complete  victory  ever  Hannibal,  the  famous  Carthagi- 
ni?.n  general  *,  the  defeat  c-f  Sypl.ax  king  of  Numidiaj, 
and  of  Antioch  us  in  Alia.  He  was  as  eminent  for  his 
chattily,  and  his  gvnerows  behaviour  to  his  prifoners,  as- 
for  his  valour.  He  died  180  Ik  C.  aged  about  51. 

Scipio  (Lucius  Cornelia*),  his  brother,  furnamed 
Af  a  ficus,  for  his  complete  victory  over  Anticchus  at 
the  battle  of  Magnefia,  in  which  AnUochus  loft  50,000 
infantry  and  4000  cavahy.  A  triumph,  and  the  fur- 
name  of  Aft  a  tic  u: ,  were  the  rewards  of  his  valour.  Yet 
his  ungrateful  countrymen  accrued  him,  as  well  as  his 
brother,  cf  peculation  ;  for  which  he  was  lined  ;  but 
the  public  Lie  of  his  effects  proved  the  falfehcod  of  the 
charge  ;  for  they  did  not  produce  the  amount  of  the 
fine.  lie  flour  ifhed  about  1  00  B.  C. 

Scipio  (Publius  EmiHanus),  was  the  fbn  of  Paulns 
Ernilius  ;  but  being  adopted  by  Seipio  Africanus,  he 
was  called  Scipio  Africanu r  junior.  He  fhow'ed  himfelf 
woi  thy  of  adoption,  following  the  footfteps  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  whom  he  equalled  in  military  fame  and  pub¬ 
lic  virtues.  Hi*  chief  vi&ories  were  the  conqueft  o-f 
Carthage  and  Numantia  ;  Yet  titefe  figual  ferviccs  to 
his  country  could  not  protect  him  from  an  untimely 
fate.  He  was  ftrangled  in  his  bed  by  order  of  the 
Decemviri,  who  dreaded  hu  }  opnlarity,  129  Ik 
aged  56. 

v  SCfRO,  an  iflandof  the  Archipelago,  to  the  weft 
of  Mytilenc,  to  the  north-eaft  of  Negropont,  and  to 
the  fouth-eaft  of  Sciati.  It  is  15  miles  in  length,  and 
8  in  breadth.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  but  has 
no  mines.  The  vines  make  the  beauty  of  the  illand*,. 
and  the  wine  is.  excellent  y  nor  dg  the  natives  want. 

wood, 
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Sc’rocho  wood,  There  h  but  one  village  }  and  that  is  built  on 
a  rock,  which  runs  up  like  a  fugardoaf,  and  is  io 
miles  from  the  harbour  of  St  George.  The  inhabit 
tants  are  all  Greeks,  the  cadi  being  the  only  Turk 
among  them. 

SC1ROCHO,  or  Sirocho,  a  name  generally  given 
in  Italy  to  every  unfavourable  wind.  In  the  foutrvweft 
it  is  applied  to  the  hot  fiiffocating  blafts  from  Africa, 
and  in  the  north  -eaft  it  means  the  cold  bleak  winds  from 
the  Alps. 

SCIRPUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3d  order,  Co - 
lamari The  glumes  are  paleaceous,  and  imbricated 
all  round, 
lefs  feed. 

SCIRRHUS,  in  furgery  and  medicine,  a  hard  tu~ 
mor  of  any  part  of  the  body,  void  of  pain,  aril  mg, 
as  is  fuppofed,  from  the  infpiffation  and  induration  of 
the  fluids  contained  in  a  gland,  though  •  it  may  aifo 
appear  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  efpecially  in  the 
fat ;  being  one  of  the  ways  in  which  an  inflammation 
terminates.  Thefe  tumors  are  exceedingly  apt  to  de¬ 
generate  into  cancers. 

SCITAMINE4E.  See  Botany,  p.  4^9.  4 

SCIURUS,  the  squirrel  ;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  glires.  It  has  two  fof«eeth 
in  each  jaw,  the  fuperior  ones  fliaped  like  wedge#,  and 
the  inferior  ones  compreffed.  There  are  1  i  fpecies  ; 
of  which  the  moll  remarkable  are, 

1 .  The  vulgaris ,  or  common  fquirrel,  with  ears  ter¬ 
minated  with  long  tufts  of  hair;  large,  livery,  black 
eyes  ;  head,  body,  legs,  and  tail,  of  a  bright  reddifh 
brown  ;  bread  and  belly  white  ;  hair  on  each  fide  the 
tail  lies  flat.  In  Sweden  and  Lapland,  it  changes  in 
winter  into  grey.  In  RufTia  it  is  fometimes  found  black. 
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an  irregular  ragged  hole  with  its  bill ;  but  as  this  ay,  Sekry*/ 
tifl  Las  no  paws  to  hold  the  nut  firm  while  he  pierces 
it,  like  an  adroit  workman,  he  fixes  it,  as  it  were  in  a 
vice,  in  fome  cleft  of  a  tree,  or  in  fomc  crevice  ;  when, 
Handing  over  it,  he  perforates  the  ftubborn  {hell.  While 
at  work,  they  make  a  rapping  noife,  that  may  be  heard 
at  a  confiderable  diftance.”  White's  Selborne. 

2  i  he  cinereus ,  or  grey  fquirrel,  with  plain  ears ; 
hair  of  a  dull  grey  colour,  mixed  with  black,  and  of¬ 
ten  tinged  with  dirty  yellow ;  belly  and  infides  of  the 
legs  white  ;  tail  long,  bufhy,  grey,  and  ftriped  with 
black  :  fize  of  a  half-grown  rabbit — Inhabits,  the 
woods  of  Northern  Afia,  North  America,  Peru,  and 
-  .  -  Chili.  They  are  very  numerous  in  North  America,  do 

There  is  no  corolla  ;  and  only  one  beard-  incredible  damage  to  the  plantations  of  maize,  rim  up 

the  ftalks  and  eat  the  young  earS.  Defcend  in  vail 
flocks  from  the  mountains,  and  join  thofe  that  inhabit 
the  lower  parts;  are  proferibed  by  the  provinces,  and  a 
reward  of  three-pence  per  head  given  for  every  one'that 
is  killed.  Such  a  number  was  deftroyed  one  year,  that 
Pennfylvania  alone  paid  in  rewards  L.  8000  of  its  cur¬ 
rency.  Make  their  nefts  in  hollow  trees,  with  mois, 
llraw,  wool,  &c.  Feed  on  maize  in  the  feafon,  and  on 
pine  cones?  atoms,  and  mails  of  all  kinds  ;  form  holes 
under- ground,  .and  there  depofit  a  large  flock  of  winter 
^rovhion:  Defcend  from  the  trees,  and  vifit  their  ma¬ 
gazines  when  in  want  of  meat ;  are  particularly  bufy  at 
the  approach  of  bad  weather ;  during  the  cold  feafon 
keep  in  their  nefl  for  feveral  days  together ;  feldom  leap 
from  tree  to  tree,  only  run  up  and  down  the  bodies ; 
their  hoards  often  deftroyed  by  fwine  ;  when  their  ma¬ 
gazines  are  covered  with  deep  fnow,  the  fquirrels  often 
perifh  for  want  of  food;  are  not  eafily  {hot,  nimbly 
changing  their  place  when  they  fee  the  gun  levelled ; 
have  the  a&ions  of  the  common  fquirrel ;  are  eafily  ta¬ 
med  ;  and  their  ilefh  is  efteemed  very  delicate.  Their 


In  many  parts  of  England  there  is  a*  beautiful  variety,  furs,  which  are  imported  under  the  name  of  petit  gris. 


with  milk  white  tails. — This  fpccies  inhabits  Europe 
and  North  America,  the  northern  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Alia  :  and  a  variety  is  even  found  as  far  fouth 
as  the  ifle  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a  neat,  lively,  a&ive  animal; 
lives  always  in  woods  :  in  the  fpring,  the  female  is  feen 
purfued  from  tree  to  tree  by  the  males,  feigning  an 
efcape  from  their  embraces  ;  makes  its  neft  of  mofs  and 
dried  leaves  between  the  fork  of  two  branches  ;  brings 
three  or  four  young  at  a  time  ;  has  two  holes  to  its 
neft  ;  Hops  up  that  on  the  fide  the  wind  blows,  as  Pli¬ 
ny  juftly  remarks  ;  lays  in  a  hoard  of  winter  provifion, 
fuch  as  nuts,  acorns,  &c.  ;  in  fummer,  feeds  on  buds 
and  young  (hoots  ;  is  particularly  fond  of  thofe  of^fir, 
and  the  young  cones  ;  fits  up  to  eat,  and  ufes  its  fore¬ 
feet  as  hands  ;  covers  itfelf  with  its  tail ;  leaps  to  a  fur- 
prifing  diftance;  when  difpofed  to  crofs  a  river,  a  pieee 
of  bark  is  its  boat,  its  tail  the  fail ;  is  in  great  plenty 
in  Dun  mallet,  and  there  called  Conn .  Boys  frequently 
nurfe  this  beautiful  and  a&ive  animal  under  cats. 
“  There  are  three  creatures,  the  fquirrel,  the  field- 
moufe,  and  the  bird  called  the  nuthatch ,  which  live 
much  on  hazel  nuts ;  and  yet  they  open  them  each  in 
a  different  way.  The  firft,  .after  rafping  off  the  fmall 
end,  fplits  the  {hell  in  two  with  his  long  fore-teeth,  as 
a  man  does  with  his  knife ;  the  fecond  nibbles  a  hole 
with  his  teeth,  fo  regular  as  if  drilled  with  a  wimble, 
and  yet  fo  fmall,  that  one  would  wonder  how  the  ker¬ 
nel  can  be  extra&ed  through  it ;  while  the  laft  pecks 


are  valuable,  and  uled  as  linings  to  cloaks. 

3.  The  niftr,  or  black  fquirrel,  with  plain  ears; 
fometimes  wholly  black,  but  often  marked  with  white 
on  the  nofe,  the  neck,  or  end  of  the  tail  ;  the  tail 
fhorter  than  that  of  the  former  ;  the  body  equal.  It 
inhabits  the  north  of  Afia,  North  America,  and  Mexi¬ 
co  ;  breeds  and  affociates  in  ieparate  troops  ;  is  equally 
numerous  with  the  former  ;  commits  as  great  ravages 
among  the  maiz«  ;  makes  its  neft  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  forms,  like  them,  magazines  for  whiter  food.  The 
fineft  are  taken  near  the  lake  Baikal,  and  about  Bargu- 
zinfkoi-oftrog,  upon  the  Upper  Angara,  in  the  diftrift 
of Nertfchinik,  which  are  the  bell  in  all  Siberia;  thefe 
continue  black  the  whole  year,  the  others  grow  rufty 
in  fummer.—  There  is  a  variety  with  plain  ears  ;  coarfe 
fur  mixed  with  dirty  white  and  black  ;  throat  and  in- 
fide  of  the  legs  and  thighs  black  ;  tail  much  ihorter 
than  thofe  of  fquirrels  ufually  are  ;  of  a  dull  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  mixed  with  black ;  body  of  the  fize  of  the  giey 
fquirrel.  It  inhabits  Virginia  ;  the  planters  call  it"  the 
cat  fquirrel . 

4.  Th c flaws,  or  fair  fquirrel,  with  the  body  and  tail 
of  a  flaxen  colour;  of  a  very  fmall  fize,  with  plain  round 
ears,  and  rounded  tail.  Inhabits  the  woods  near  Ama- 
dabad,  the  capital  of  Guzurat,  in  great  abundance,  leap¬ 
ing  from  tree  to  tree.  Linnseus  fays  it  is  an  inhabitant 
of  South  America. 

5.  Th zjlriatusy  or  ground  fquirrel,  with  plain  ears  ; 
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rMge  of  the  back  marked  with  a  black  ftreak  ;  each 
fide  with  a  pale  vellow  itripe,  bounded  above  and  below 
with  a  line  of  black  ;  head,  body,  and  tail,  of  a  reddifh 
brown  ;  the  tail  the  darkeft  :  bread  and  belly  white  ; 
iiofe  and  feet  pale -red  ;  eyes  full.— Inhabits  the  north 
of  Aiia,  but  found  in  the  greateft  abundance  in  the  fo- 
refts  of  North  America.  They  never  run  up  trees  ex¬ 
cept  they  are  purfued,  and  find  no  other  means  of  efca- 
pincr  :  they  burrow,  and  form  their  habitations  under 
ground,  with  two  entrances,  that  they  may  get  accefs 
to  the  one  in  cafe  the  other  is  flopped  up.  Their  re¬ 
treats  are  formed  with  great  (kill,  in  form  of  a  long 
gallery,  with  branches  on  each  fide,  each  of  which  ter¬ 
minates  in  an  enlarged  chamber,  as  a  magazine  to  ftore 
their  winter  provifion  in  ;  in  one  they  lodge  the  acorns, 
in  another  the  maize,  in  a  third  the  hickery  nuts,  and 
in  the  lad  their  favourite  food  the  chinquapin  chefnut. 
They  very  feldom  ftir  out  during  winter,  at  leaft  as 
lono-  as  their  provifions  laft  ;  but  if  that  fails,  they  will 
dig^into  cellars  where  apples  are  kept,  or  barns  where 
maize  is  ftored,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief ;  but  at 
that  time  the  cat  deftroys  great  numbers,  and  is  as 
great  an  enemy  to  them  as  to  mice.  During  the  maize 
harveft  thefe  fquirrels  are  very  bufy  in  biting  off  the 
ears,  and  filling  their  mouths  fo  full  with  the  corn;  that 
their  cheeks  are  quite  d  iff  ended.  It  is  obfervable  that 
they  give  great  preference  to  certain  food  ;  for  if,  after 
filling  their  mouths  with  rye,*  they  happen  to  meet  with 
wheat,  they  fling  away  the  flrft,  that  they  may  indulge 
in  the  laft.  They  are  very  wild,  bite  feverely,  and  are 
fcareely  ever  tamed;  the  fkins  are  of  little  ufe,  but  are 
fometimes  brought  over  to  line  cloaks. 

6.  The  gtis,  or  fat  fquirrel,  with  thin  naked  ears ; 
body  covered  with  foft  afh- coloured  hair;  belly  whitifh; 
tail  full  of  long  hair:  from  nofe  to  tail,  near  fix  inches; 
tail,  four  and  a  half :  thicker  in  the  body  than  the 
common  fquirrel. — Inhabits  France  and  the  fouth  of 
Europe;  lives  in  trees,  and  leaps  from  bough  to  bough; 
feeds  on  fruits  and  acorns  ;  lodges  in  the  hollows  of 
trees ;  remains  in  a  torpid  ftate‘  during  winter,  aud 
grows  very  fat.  It  was  efteemed  a  great  delicacy  by 
the  Romans,  who  had  their  gliraria,  places  conftru&ed 
to  keep  and  feed  them  in. 

7.  The  fagitta ,  or  arrow  fquirrel,  with  a  fmall  round 
head,  cloven  upper  lip  :  fmall  blunt  ears,  two  fmall  warts 
at  the  utmoft  corner  of  each  eye,  with  hairs  growing 
out  of  them :  neck  fhort :  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet ; 
and  inftead  of  a  thumb,  a  (lender  bone  two  inches  and 
a  half  long,  lodged  under  the  lateral  membiane,  ferving 
to  flretch  it  out  :  from  thence  to  the  hind  legs  extends 
the  membrane,  which  is  broad,  and  a  continuation  of 
the  fkin  of  the  fides  and  belly :  there  are  five  toes  011 
the  hind  feet ;  and  on  all  the  toes,  fharp  compreffed 
bent  claws  :  the  tail  is  covered  with  long  hairs  difpofed 
horizontally  :  colour  of  the  head,  body,  and  tail,  a 
bright  bay ;  in  fome  parts  inclining  to  orange  :  breaft 
and  belly  of  a  yellowifh  white  :  length  from  nofe  to 
tail,  eighteen  inches  ;  tail,  fifteen. — Inhabits  Java,  and 
others  of  the  Indian  ifiands :  leaps  from  tree  to  tree  as 
if  it  flew  :  will  catch  hold  of  the  boughs  with  its  tail. 
Niewhoff,  p.  354.  deferibes  this  under  the  name  of  tire 
flying  cat,  and  fays  the  back  is  black. 

8.  The  volansj  or  flying  fquirrel,  with  round  naked 
cars,  full  black  eyes,  and  a  lateral  membrane  from  the 
fore  to  the  hindUegs  :  tail  with  long  hairs  difpofed  hori- 
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zontally,  iongefl  in  the  middle :  its  colour  above,  a  brewn-  Scium 
ifh  afh  ;  beneath,  white  tinged  with  yellow :  much  lefs  gco|ipax. 
than  -the  common  fquirrel.  Inhabits  Finland,  Lapland,  .....  j 
Poland,  Ruflia,  North  America,  and  New  Spain  :  lives 
in  hollow  trees  :  deeps  in  the  day  :  during  the  night  is 
very  lively  :  is  gregarious,  numbers  being  found  in  one 
tree  :  leaps  from  bough  to  bough  fometimes  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  ten  yards :  this  adlion  has  improperly'  been 
called  flying,  for  the  animal  cannot  go  in  any  other  di¬ 
rection  than  forward  ;  and  even  then  cannot  keep  an 
even  line,  but  links  confiderably  before  it  can  reach  the 
place  it  aims  at :  fenfible  of  this,  the  fquirrel  mounts 
the  higher  in  proportion  to  the  diflance  it  wifhes  to 
reach  :  when  it  would  leap,  it  ftretches  out  the  fore¬ 
legs,  and  extending  the  membranes  becomes  fpecifically 
lighter  than  it  would  otherwife  be,  and  thus  is  enabled 
to  fpring  further  than  other  fquirrels  that  have  not  this 
apparatus.  When  numbers  leap  at  a  time,  they  feem 
like  leaves  blown  off  by  the  wind.  Tlieir  food  the  fame 
as  the  other  fquirrels.  They  are  eafily  tamed  :  bring 
three  or  four  young  at  a  time.  See  fig.  3  &  4,  the  one 
reprefenting  the  animal  in  what  is  called  a  Jiyingy  the 
other  in  a  fittings  pofture. 

SCIURUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the*  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quinquedentate  ;  the  corolla 
bilabiated ;  the  filaments  are  barren  ;  the  capfules  five, 
and  joined  together  ;  bivalved,  unilocular,  with  one  feed. 

Of  this  there  is  one  fpecies,  viz.  ar&matica ,  a  native 
of  Guiana. 

SCLAVONIA,  a  country  of  Europe,  between  the 
rivers  Save,  the  Drave,  and  the  Danube.  It  is  divided 
into  fix  counties,  viz.  Pofegra,  Zabrab,  Creis,  Waraf- 
den,  Zreim,  and  Walpon,  and  belongs  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  It  was  formerly'  called  a  kingdom  ;  and  is  very- 
narrow,  not  being  above  75  miles  in  breadth  ;  but  it  is 
300  in  length,  from  the  frontiers  of  Auftria  to  Bel¬ 
grade.  The  eaftern  part  is  called  Rat%iai  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  Ratxians .  Thefe,  from  a  particular  notion, 
are  of  the  Greek  church.  The  language  of  Sclavonia 
is  the  mother  of  four  others,  namely,  thofe  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Ruflia. 

SCLERANTHUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants, 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  22d  order, 
Caryophyl/eu  The  caly  x  is  monophyllous ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  there  are  two  feeds  contained  in  the  calyx. 

SCLERIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tetrandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Grv/- 
mina.  The  calyx  has  a  gluma,  with  from  two  to  fix 
valves  ;  the  flowers  numerous ;  the  feed  a  fort  of  nut, 
fmall,  oblong,  and  fhining.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  all 
of  them  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

SCLEROTICS,  medicines  proper  to  harden  and 
confolidate  the  fiefti  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  ;  as  purflain,  lioufoleek,  flea-wort,  garden  night- 

ihade,  & c.  . 

SCOLOPAX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  graft®.  The  back  is  cylindrical,  ob- 
tufe,  and  longer  than  the  head  ;  the  noftrils  are  linear  j 
the  face  is  covered ;  and  the  feet  have  four  toes.  There 
are  18  fpecies  j  of  which  the  following  are  the  princi- 
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Scolopax.  t.  The  arquata%  or  curlew,  frequents  our  fea-coafts 
opiate  an(^  mar^es  in  t^ie  winter  time  In  large  flocks,  walking 
cgccxlv.  on  the  open  fands  ;  feeding  on  (hells,  frogs,  crabs, ^md 
other  marine  infe&s.  In  fummer  they  retire  to  the 
mountainous  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the  country, 
where  they  pair  and  breed*  Their  eggs  are  of  a  pale 
olive  colour,  marked  with  irregular  but  diftinA  fpots  of 
pale  brown.  Their  flefh  is  very  rank  and  fi(hy,  not- 
withftanding  an  old  Englifh  proverb  in  its  favour.  Cur¬ 
lews  differ  much  in  weight  and  fize  ;  fome  weighing  37 
ounces,  others  not  22  :  the  length  of  the  largeft  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  25  inches  ;  the  breadth,  three  feet 
five  inches  ;  the  bill  is  feven  inches  long :  the  head, 
neck,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a  pale  brown  ; 
the  middle  of  each  feather,  black  ;  the  bread  and  belly 
white,  marked  with  narrow  oblong  black  lines  :  the 
back  is  white,  fpotted  with  a  few  black  ftrokes  :  the 
quill -feathers  are  black,  but  the  inner  webs  fpotted  with 
white  ;  the  tail  is  white,  tinged  with  red,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  barred  with  black  ;  the  legs  are  long,  ftrong,  and 
of  a  bluifti  grey  colour  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  toes  flat 
and  broad,  to  enable  it  to  walk  on  the  foft  mud,  in 
fearch  of  food. 

2-  The  phaopus ,  or  whimbrel,  is  much  lefs  frequent 
on  our  fhores  than  the  curlew  ;  but  its  haunts,  food,  and 
general  appearance,  are  much  the  fame.  It  is  obferved 
to^vifit  the  neighbourhood  of  Spalding  (where  it  is 
called  the  curlew  knot)  in  vaft  flocks  in  April,  but 
continues  there  no  longer  than  May  ;  nor  is  it  feen  there 
any  other  time  of  the  year  :  it  feems  at  that  feafon  to  be 
on  its  paffage  to  its  breeding  place,  which  Mr  Pennant 
fufpe&s  to  be  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
fpecific  difference  is  the  iize  ;  this  never  exceeding  the 
weight  of  12  ounces. 

3.  The  rujlicola ,  or  woodcock,  during  fummer  inha¬ 
bits  the  Alps  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Polifh  Prufiia,  the 
march  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  :  they  all  retire  from  thofe  countries  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Winter,  as  foon  as  the  frofts  commence  ;  which 
force  them  into  milder  climates,  where  the  ground  is 
open,  and  adapted  to  their  manner  of  feeding.  They 
live  on  worms  and  infe&s,  which  they  fearch  Tor  with 
their  long  bills  in  foft  grounds  and  moift  woods. — 
Woodcocks  generally  arrive  here  in  flocks,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  night  or  a  miff  :  they  foon  feparate  ;  but 
before  they  return  to  their  native  haunts,  pair.  They 
feed  and  fly  by  night ;  beginning  their  flight  in  the 
evening,  and  return  the  fame  way  or  through  the  fame 
glades  to  their  day  retreat.  They  leave  England  the 
latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March  ;  not 
but  they  have  been  known  to  continue  here  accidental¬ 
ly.  Thefe  birds  appear  in  Scotland  flrft  on  the  eaftem 
coafts,  and  make  their  progrefs  frt>m  eaff  to  weft.  They 
do  not  arrive  in  Breadalbane,  a  central  part  of  the 
*'  kingdom,  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  November; 
nor  the  coafts  of  Nether  Lorn,  or  of  Rofsfhire,  till  De¬ 
cember  or  January  :  they  are  very  rare  in  the  remote 
Hebrides,  and  in  the  Orkneys.  A  few  ftragglers  now 
and  then  arrive  there  They  are  equally  fcarce  in 
Caithnefs.  Our  fpecies  of  woodcock  is  unknown  in 
North  America  :  but  a  kind  is  found  that  has  the  gene¬ 
ral  appearance  of  it ;  but  is  fcarce  half  the  fize,  and 
wants  the  bars  on  the  bread  and  belly.  The  weight  of 
the  woodcock  is  ufually  about  1  z  ounces ;  the  length 
near  1 4  inches  ;  and  the  breadth,  26  ;  the  bill  is  three 


inches  long,  du/ky  towards  the  end,  reddifli  at  the  bafe;  Scolopa 
tongue  flender,  long,  (harp,  and  hard  at  the  point ;  the  — r- 
eyes  large  and  placed  near  the  top  of  the  head,  that 
they  may  not  be  injured  when  the  bird  thrufts  its  bill 
into  the  ground  ;  from  the  bill  to  the  eyes  is  a  black 
line  ;  the  fore -head  is  a  reddifli  afh  colour  ;  the  crown 
of  the  head,  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  the 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  the  fcapulars,  are  prettily  bar¬ 
red  with  a  ferruginous  red,  black,  and  grey ;  but  on 
the  head  the  black  predominates  :  the  quill-feathers 
are  du(ky,  indented  with  red  marks.  The  chin  is  of  a 
pale  yellow ;  the  whole  under  fide  of  the  body  is  of  a 
dirty  white,  marked  with  numerous  tranfverfe  lines  of 
a  dufky  colour.  The  tail  confifts  of  1 2  feathers,  dufley 
or  black  on  the  one  web,  and  marked  with  red  on  the 
other  ;  the  tips  above,  are  a(h- coloured,  below  white  ; 
which,  when  (hooting  on  the  ground  was  in  vogue, 
was  the  flgn  the  fowler  difeovered  the  birds  by.  The 
legs  and  toes  are  livid ;  -the  latter  divided  almoft  to 
their  very  origin,  having  only  a  very  fmall  web  between 
the  middle  and  interior  toes  ;  as  thofe  of  the  two  fpe¬ 
cies  of  fnipes  found  in  England. 

4.  The  agocephala ,  or  godwit,  weighs  12  ounces 
and  a  half ;  the  length  is  16  inches  ;  the  breadth  2  7  ; 
the  bill  is  four  inches  long,  turns  up  a  little,  black  at 
the  end,  the  reft  a  pale  purple ;  from  the  bill  to  the 
eye  is  a  broad  white  ftroke  ;  the  feathers  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  back,  are  of  a  light  reddifh  brown,  marked 
in  the  middle  with  a  dufley  fpot ;  the  belly  and  vent  fea¬ 
thers  white,  the  tail  regularly  barred  with  black  and 
white.  The  fix  flrft  quill  feathers  are  black  ;  their  in¬ 
terior  edges  of  a  reddifli  brown  ;  the  legs  in  fome  are 
dufley,  in  others  of  a  greyifh  blue,  which  perhaps  may 
be  owing  to  different  ages  ;  the  exterior  toe  is  connected 
as  far  as  the  flrft  joint  of  the  middle  toe  with  a  ftrong 
ferrated  membrane.  The  male  is  diftinguiflied  from  the 
female  by  fome  black  lines  on  the  bread:  and  throat ; 
which  m  the  female  are  wanting;  Thefe  birds  are  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  fens,  in  the  fame  feafon  and  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  with  the  ruffs  and  reeves  *  ;  and  when  fattened  are  *  See 
efteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  fell  for  half  a  crown  or 
five  (hillings  a  piece.  A  ftale  of  the  fame  fpecies  is 
placed  in  the  net.  They  appear  in  fmall  flocks  on  our 
coafts  in  September,  and  continue  with  us  the  whole 
winter ;  they  walk  on  the  open  fands  like  the  curlew, 
and  feed  on  infefts. 

5.  The  glottis ,  or  greenfhank,  is  in  length  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  1 4  inches  ;  to  that  of  the  toes,  20  ;  its 
breadth,  25.  The  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  half  long  ; 
the  upper  mandible  black,  ftraight,  and  very  flender  ;  the 
lower  refle&s  a  little  upwards  ;  the  head  and  qpper 
part  of  the  neck  are  afh-coloured,  marked  with  fmall 
dufley  lines  pointing  down  ;  over  each  paffes  a  white 
line  ;  the  coverts,  the  fcapulars,  and  upper  part  of  the 
back,  are  of  a  brownifh  afh-colour ;  the  quill-feathers, 
dufley,  but  the  inner  webs  fpeckled  with  white  ;  the 
breaft,  belly,  thighs,  and  lower  part  of  the  back,  are 
white  ;  the  tail  is  white,  marked  with  undulated  dufley 
bars  :  the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  finely  eroded  with 
double  and  treble  rows  of  a  dufley  colour.  It  is  a  bird 
of  an  elegant  (hape,  and  fmall  weight  in  proportion  to 
its  dimenfions,  weighing  only  fix  ounces.  The  legs 
are  very  long  and  flender,  and  bare  above  two  inches 
higher  than  the  knees.  The  exterior  toe  is  united  to 
the  middle  toe,  as  far  as  the  fecond  joint,  by  a  ftrong 

mem- 
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membrane  which  borders  their  fides  to  the  very  end.—  numerous,  being  as  many  on  each  fide  as  there  are  Scolopeif 

Thefe  birds  appear  on  the-  Englilh  coafts  and  wet  joints  in  the  body  ;  the  antenna:  are  fetaceous  :  there  are 

grounds  in  the  winter-time  in  but  fmall  numbers.  two  jointed  pappi*  and  the  body  is  dep  re  fled.-— Thefe  $coni[,er# 

6.  The  colidris,  or  red-fhank,  is  found  on  mod  of  infefts  are  very  formidable  and  noxious  in  the  warm  - „ - ■» 

our  'fhores  5  in  the  winter-time  it  conceals  itfelf  in  the  countries,  where  they  grow  to  the  length  of  a  quarter 

gutters,  and  is  generally  found  tingle  or  at  mod  in  pairs;  of  a  yard  or  more,  though  in  this  climate  they  ieldom 
It  breeds  in  the  fens  and  marthes ;  and  flies  round  its  grow  above  an  inch  long.  The  fcolopendra  is  alio 
ned  when  didurbed,  making  a  noife  like  a  lapwing,  called  the  centipes  from  its  number  of  feet.  In  the  halt 
It  lays  four  eggs,  whitiih  tinged  with  olive,  marked  Indies  it  grows  to  fix  inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as 
with  irregular  fpots  of  black  chiefly  on  the  thicker  end.  a  man’s  finger:  it  confifls  of  many  joints;  and  from 
It  weighs  five  ounces  and  a  half:  the  length  is  12  each  joint  proceeds  a  leg  on  each  fide :  they  are  cover- 

inches,  the  breadth  21  ;  the  bill  near  two  inches  long,  ed  with  hair,  and  feem  to  have  no  eyes ;  but  there  are 

red  at  the  bafe,  black  towards  the  point.  The  head,  two  feelers  on  the  head,  with  which  they  find  out  the 

hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  fcapulars,  are  of  a  dufky  way  they  are  to  pafs  :  the  head  is  very  round,  with 

afh- colour,  obfeurely  fpotted  with  black ;  the  back  is  two  fmall  fharp  teeth,  with  which  they  mfha  wounds 

white,  fprinkled  with  black  fpots;  the  tail  elegantly  that  are  very  painful  and  dangerous.  A  failor  that 

barred  with  black  and  white ;  the  cheeks,  under  fide  of  was  bit  by  one  on  board  a  fhip  felt  exceflive  pain,  and 
the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breait,  are  white,  his  life  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  danger ;  bat  by  the  ap- 
ftreaked  downward  with  dufky  lines  ;  the  belly  white  ;  plication  of  roafted  onions  to  the  part  lie  recoverea. 

the  exterior  webs  of  the  quill- feathers  are  dufky ;  the  The  bite  of  the  fcolopendra  morfitans  §  in  Jamaica  isS '  &**»** 
legs  lono-,  and  of  a  fine  bright  orange  colour  ;  the  utmoft  faid  to  be  as  poifonous  as  the  uing  of  a  fcorpion.— 

toe  connected  to  the  middle  toe  by  a  fmall  membrane  ;  Some  of  the  fpecies  live  in  holes  in  the  earth :  others 

the  iumoft  by  another  {till  fmaller.  under  (tones,  and  among  rotten  wood  ;  fo  that  the  re- 

7.  The  gallinago ,  or  common  fnipe,  weighs  four  moving  of  thefe  is  exceedingly  dangerous  in  the  coun- 
ounces  ;  the  length,  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  near  f  2  tries  where  the  fcolopendra:  breed.— Thefe  infeds,  like 
inches  ;  the  breadth  about  14  ;  the  bill  is  three  inches  the  fcorpion,  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced  perfeft  from 
long,  of  a  dufky  colour,  flat  at  the  end,  and  often  rough  the  parent  or  the  egg,  and  to  undergo  no  changes 
like  fhagriu  above  and  below.  The  head  is  divided  after  their  firft  exclufion.  They  are  found  of  all  fizes ; 
lengthwife  with  two  black  lines,  and  three  of  red,  one  which  is.  a  fufficient  reafon  for  believing  that  they  pre- 
of  the  laft  paffing  over  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  one  ferve  their  firft  appearance  through  the  whole  of  their 
above  each  eye :  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes  is  a  exiftcnce.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  like  moil  of 
dufky  line  ;  the  chin  is  white  ;  the  neck  is  varied  with  this  clafs,  they  often  change  their  flans ;  but  of  this 
brown  and  red  The  fcapulars  are  beautifully  ftriped  we  have  no  certain  information.  The  fcolopendra  for- 
lengthwife  with  black  and  yellow  ;  the  quill-feathers  are  ficata  is  the  largeft  iu  this  country',  of  a  dun  colour, 
dufky ;  but  the  edge  of  the  firft  is  white,  as  are  the  tips  fmooth,  and  compofed  of  nine  fcaly  fegments,  without 
of  the  fecondary  feathers  :  the  quill-feathers  next  the  reckoning  the  head.  The  feet  are  15  in  number  011 
back  are  barred 'with  black  and  pale  red  ;  thebreaftand  each  fide,  and  the  laft  longer  than  the  reft,  and  turned 
belly  are  white;  the  coverts  of  the  tail  are  long,  and  al-  backwards,  form  a  kind  of  forky  tail.  I  he  antennae 
moll  cover  it ;  they  are  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour.  The  are  twice  the  length  of  the  head,  and  confift  of  42  fhort 
tail  confifts  of  4  feathers,  black  on  their  lower  part,  fegments.  The  infed’s  prpgreffive  motion  is  very 
then  crofted  with  a  broad  bar  of  deep  orange,  another  quick,  and  fometimes  Terpentine.  It  is  found  under 
narrow  one  of  black ;  and  the  ends  white,  or  pale  ftones  on  the  ground,  under  flower-pots  and  garden 
orange.  The  vent  feathers  are  of  a  dull  yellow  5  the  boxes. 

legs  pale  green;  the  toes  divided  to  their  origin.  In  the  SCOLYMUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
winter-time  fnipe3  are  very  frequent  in  all  our  marfhy  mia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
and  wet  grounds,  where  they  lie  concealed  in  the  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
rufhes,  &c.  In  fummer  they  difperfe  to  different  parts,  49th  order,  Compojita.  I  he  receptacle  is  paleaceous  ; 
and  are  found  in  the  midft  of  our  higheft  mountains  as  the  calyx  imbricated  and  prickly,  without  any  pappus, 
well  as  of  our  low  moors  ;  their  neft  is  made  of  dried  SCOMBER,  the  Mackerel,  in  ichthyology,  age- 
grafs  •  they  lay  four  eggs  of  a  dirty  olive  colour,  mark-  nus  belonging  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is 
ed  with  dufky  fpots  ;  their  young  are  fo  often  found  fmooth  and  compreffed,  and  there  are  feven  rays  in  the 
in  England,  that  we  doubt  whether  they  ever  entirely  gill  membiane.  There  are  ten  fpecies ;- of  which  the 
leave  this  ifland.  When  they  are  difturbed  much,  par-  •  moft  remarkable  are  the  following, 
ticularly  in  the  breeding  feafon,  they  foar  to  a  vaft  «  -  The  fcomber,  or  common  mackerel,  a  fummer-fifh 
height,  making  a  Angular  bleating  noire  5  and  when  they  of  paffage  that  vifits  our  fhores  in  vaft  fhoals.  It  is  lefs 
defeend,  dart  down  with  vaft  rapidity :  it  is  alfo  amu-  ufeful  than  other  fpecies  of  gregarious  fifh,  being  very 
ling  to  obferve  the  cock,  while  his  mate  fits  on  her  tender,  and  unfit  for  carriage  ;  not  but  that  it  may  be 
eggs  poife  himfelf  on  her  wings,  making  fometimes  a  preferved  by  pickling  and  falling,  a  method,  we  believe, 
whiffling  and  fometimes  a  drumming  noife.  Their  food  praftifed  only  in  Cornwall,  where  it  proves  a  great  re- 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  woodcock ;  their  flight  lief  to  the  poor  during  winter.  It  was  a  fifh  greatly 
very  irregular  and  fwift,  and  attended  with  a  fhrill  efteemed  by  the  Romans,  becaufe  it  furmfhed  the  pre- 
feream.  They  are  moft  univerfal  birds,  found  in  every  cious  garum,  a  fort  of  pickle  that  gave  a  high  rehfh  to 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in  all  climates.  their  fauces  ;  and  was  befides  ufed  medicinally.  It  was 

M  SCOLOPENDllA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  drawn  from  different  kinds  of  fifh,  but  that  made  from 
belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.  The  feet  are  very  the  mackerel  had  the  preference  :  the  beft  was  made  at 
°  **  4X2  Car« 
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a Scomber.  ^  Carthagena,  vaft  quantities  of  mackerel  being  taken  near 
^  rT'  an  adjacent  ifle,  called  from  that  circumftance  Scorn- 
brarta ,  and  the  garum,  prepared  by  a  certain  company 
in  that  city,  bore  a  high  price,  and  was  diltinguifhed 
by  the  title  of  garum  fociorum.  This  fifli  is  eafily  taken 
by  a  bait ;  but  the  beft  time  is  during  a  frefh  gale  of 
wind,  which  is  thence  called  a  mackerel  gale .  In  the 
fpring  the  eyes  of  mackerel  are  almofl  covered  with  a 
white  film  ;  during  which  period  they  are  half  blind. 
This  film  grows  in  winter,  and  is  call  the  beginning  of 
fummer.  It  is  not  often  that  it  exceeds  two  pounds  in 
weight,  yet  there  have  been  inllances  of  fome  that 
weighed  upwards  of  five.  The  nofe  is  taper  and  lharp 
pointed  ;  the  eyes  large  ;  the  jaws  of  an  equal  length  ; 
the  teeth  ftnall,  but  numerous.  The  form  of  this  fifh 
is  very  elegant.  The  body  is  a  little  compreffed  on 
the  fides :  towards  the  tail  it  grows  very  flender,  and  a 
little  angular.  It  is  a  moil  beautiful  fifh  when  alive  ; 
for  nothing  can  equal  the  brilliancy  of  its  colour,  which 
death  impairs,  but  does  not  wholly  obliterate. 

2.  The  thunnus,  or  tunny,  was  a  fifh  well  known  to 
the  ancients  :  it  made  a  confiderable  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  :  the  time  of  its  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  ocean  was  obferved,  and  flations  for  taking  them 
were  eftablifhed  in  places  it  moll  frequented. 

There  are  ilill  very  confiderable  tunny  fifheries  on 
the  coalt  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  where  they  are  cured,  and  make  a 
great  article  of  provifion  in  the  adjacent  kingdoms. : — 
They  are  caught  in  nets,  and  amazing  quantities  are 
taken  ;  for  they  come  in  vafl  fhoals,  keeping  along  the 
fliores.  See  Tunny* Fishery, 

They  frequent  our  coafts,  but  not  in  fhoals  like  the 
tunnies  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  lochs  on  the  weflern  coafl  of  Scotland ; 
where  they  come  in  purfuit  of  herrings  ;  and  often  du- 
ring  night  ftrike  into  the  nets,  and  do  confiderable  da¬ 
mage.  When  the  fifhermen  draw  them  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  tunny  rifes  at  the  fame  time  towards  the  fur- 
face,  ready  to  catch  the  fifh  that  drop  out.  On  per-' 
ceiving  it,  a  ftrong  hook  baited  with  a  herring,  and 
fattened  to  a  rope,  is  inftantly  flung  out,  which  the 
tunny  feldom  fails  to  take.  As  foon  as  hooked,  it  lofes 
all  fpirit  and  after  a  very  little  refittairce  fubmits  to  its 
fate.  It  is  dragged  to  the  fnore  and  cut  up,  either  to 
be  fold  frefh  to  people  who  carry  it  to  the  country  mar¬ 
kets,  or  is  preferred  falted  in  large  cafks.  The  pieces, 
when  frefh,  look  exactly  like  raw  beef ;  But  when  boil¬ 
ed  turn  pale,  and  have  fomething  of  the  flavour  of  fal- 
mon. 

One  that  was  taken  when  Mr  Pennant  was  at  Inve¬ 
rary  in  1769,  weighed  460  pounds.  The  fifh  was  fe- 
ven  feet  ten  inches  long  :  the  greatefl  circumference 
five  feet  feven  ;  the  leaft  near  the  tail  one  foot  fix.  The 
body  was  round  and  thick,  and  grew  fuddenly  very 
flender  towards  the  tail,  and  near  that  part  was  angular. 
The  irides  were  of  a  plain  green  ;  the  teeth  very  mi¬ 
nute.  The  tail  was  in  form  of  a  crefcent ;  and  two 
feet  feven  inches  between  tip  and  tip.  The  fkin  on 
the  back  was  fmooth,  very  thick,  and  black.  On  the 
belly  the  feales  were  vifible.  The  colour  of  the  fides 
and  belly  was  filvery,  tinged  with  casrulcan  and  pale 
purple  :  near  the  tail  marbled  with  grey. 

They  are  known  on  the  coafl  of  Scotland  by  the 
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name  of  nuuMJhm  : MM,  from  being  of  that  genus:  Scon- 
zndjlure,  from  the  Danifh,^?#/*  44  great. 

SCONE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  remarkable  for  beina  J’i0"1 
the  p.ace  where  the  kings  were  anciently  crowned.  ^ 
W.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat.  56.  28.  Here  was  once  an 
abbey  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  burnt  by  the  re- 
formers  at  Dundee.  Kenneth  II.  upon  his  conqueE 
of  the  Piits  in  the  ninth  century,  having  made  Scone 
his  principal  refidence,  delivered  his  laws,  called  the 
Macalpine  laws,  from  a  tumulus ,  named  the  Mote  Hill  of 
Scone.'  The  prefent  palace  was  begun  by  the  earl  of 
Gowne  ;  but  was  completed  by  Sir  David  Murray  of 
Gofpatne,  the  favourite  of  king  James  VI.  to  whom 
that  monarch  had  granted  it ;  and  the  new  pofieffor  in 
gratitude  to  his  benefa&or  put  up  the  king’s  arms  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  houfe.  It  is  built  around  two  , 
courts.  The  dming  room  is  large  and  handfome  ;  and 
has  an  ancient  and  magnificent  chimney-piece,  and  the 
king’s  arms,  with  this  motto  : 

Nobis  Lee  ini'iSa  miferunt  centum  fix  proavi.  . 

Beneath  are  the  Murray  arms.  In  the  drawing  room  <■ 

is  lome  good  old  tapefiry,  with  an  excellent  figure  of 
Mercury.  In  a  fmall  bed-chamber  is  a  medley  ferin- 
ture-piece  in  needle-work,  with  a  border  of  animals, 
pretty  well  done,  the  work  of  queen  Mary  durino-  her 
confinement  in  Loch  Leven  Caitle.  ’"he  gallery  is 
about  155  feet  long,  the  top  arched,  divided  into  com- 
partments  filled  with  paintings  in  water-colours.  The 
pieces  reprefented  are  various  kinds  of  huntings  ;  that 
of  Nimrod,  and  king  James  and  his  train,  appear  in 
every  piece.  Till  the  deftrufiion  of  the  abbey,  the 
kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned  here,  fitting  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  wooden  chair  which  Edward  I.  tranfported  to 
Weltminlter  abbey,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
Scots,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  palladium. 

Charles  II.  before  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  was  crowned 
in  the  prefent  chapel.  The  old  pretender  refided  for 
fome  time  at  Scone  in  1715  ;  and  his  fon  paid  it  a  vifit 
in  1745. 

SCOPARIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  order. 
PerfionsU.  The  calyx  is  quadripartite  ;  the  corolla 
the  fame,  and  rotaceous  ;  the  capfule  unilocular,  bivivl. 
ved,  and  polyfpermous. 

SCOPER,  or  scupper  Holes,  in  a  fliip,  are  holes 
made  through  the  fides,  dole  to  the  deck,  to  carry  off 
the  water  that  comes  from  the  pump. 

SCOPOLIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  o&andria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  iith  clafs, 
Sarmentacea .  The  calyx  is  diphylious  ;  the  corolla  qua! 
diifid  ;  tnc  anther ae  coalefce  in  two  columns,  one  placed 
above  the  other.  Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz. 
the  Campoflta . 

SCORBUTUS,  the  Scurvy.  See  Medicine.  n°  8., 
SCORDIUM,  or  Water-germander,  in  botany, 
a  fpecies  of  Teucrium. 

SCORIA,  or  Dross,  among  raetallurgifls,  is. the  re¬ 
crement  of  metals  in  fufion  ;  or,  more  determinately 
fpeaking,  is  that  mafe  which  is  produced  by  meltinr 
metals  and  ores  :  when  cold,  it  is  brittle,  and’  not  dill 
foluble  in  water,  being  properly  a  kind  of  glafs. 
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ScoriOca-  SCORIFICATION,  in  metallurgy,  is  the  art  of 
tl'n»  reducing  a  body,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  into  fcoria. 

JScorpio.^  SCORPiFNA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is  large  and  fharp ; 
the  eyes  are  near  each  other ;  there  are  teeth  in  the 
jaws,  palate,  and  fauces  ;  and  there  are  feven  rays  in 
the  membrane:' of  the  gill.  The  fpccies  are  three,  viz. 
the  porcus ,  fcrofa ,  and  horrida.  According  to  Mr 
Willoughby,  the  fcorpaena  is  a  fifh  of  the  anguilliform 
tind,  called  by  the  people  of  Cornwall  father-la/her . 
Scorpana  is  alfo  the  name  ©f  a  fifh  caught  in  many  pans 
^  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  feldom  grows  to  more  than 
a  pound  weight.  Its  body  is  long,  but  not  flatted, 
and  is  moderately  thick.  Its  head  is  extremely  large, 
and  is  armed  with  prickles,  and  it  grows  gradual¬ 
ly  lefs  from  thence  to  the  tail.  The  prickles  about 
the  head  are  accounted  venomous,  and  the  fi/hermen 
ufually  cut  them  off  as  feon  as  the  fifh  is  caught.  Its 
tail  is  not  forked,  but  rounded  at  the  end.  The  belly 
and  belly- fins  are  reddifh. 

SCORPIO,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infedts  belong- 
«cccxlv.  jng  t0  order  of  aptera.  It  lias  eight  feet,  betides 
two  frontal  claws  ;  the  eyes  are  eight  in  number,  three 
on  each  fide  of  the  thorax,  and  two  on  the  back.  It 
has  two  claw-fhaped  palpi,  a  long  jointed  tail,  with  a 
pointed  weapon  at  the  extremity  ;  it  has  likewife  two 
combs  fituated  betwixt  the  breaft  and  abdomen.  There 
are  fix  fpecies,  all  natives  of  fouthern  climates. 

Of  all  the  claffes  of  noxious  infe£ts  the  fcorpion  is  the 
molt  tcriible,  whofe  fhape  is  hideous,  whofe  iize  among 
the  infe&s  is  enormous,  and  whole  fling  is  generally 
fatal.  Happy  for  Britain,  the  fcorpion  is  entirely  a 
flranger  among  us  l  In  feveral  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  it  is  but  too  well  known,  though  it  feldom 
grows  above  four  inches  long  :  but  in  the  warm  tropi¬ 
cal  climates,  it  is  feen  a  foot  in  length,  and  in  every 
refpeft  as  large  as  "a  lobfler,  which  it  fomewhat  refem- 
bles  in  fhape.  There  have  been  enumerated  nine  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  this  dangerous  infc&,  including  fpecies 
and  varieties,  chiefly  diffinguifhed  by  their  colour ; 
there  being  fcorpions  yellow,  brown,  and  afh-coloured  ; 
others  that  are  the  colour  of  ruffy  iron,  green,  pale 
yellow,  black,  claret  colour,  white,  and  grey.  There 
are  four  principal  parts  diftinguithable  in  this  animal; 
the  head,  the  breaft,  the  belly,  and  the  tail..  The  fcor- 
pion’s  head  feems,  as  it  were,  jointed  to  the  breaft- ;  in 
the  middle  of  which  are  feen  two  -eyes  *r  and  a  little 
more  forward,  two  eyes  more,  placed  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  head  :  thofe  eyes  are  fo  fraall,  that  they  are 
fcarcely  perceivable  ;  and  it  is  probable  the  animal  has 
but  little  occahon  for  feeing.  The  mouth  is  furnifhed 
with  two  jaws  :  the  undermoft  is  divided  into  two,  and 
the  parts  notched  into  each  other,  whieh  ferves  the  ani¬ 
mal  as  teeth,  and  with  which  it  breaks  its  food,  and 
thrufts  it  into  its  mouth  :  thefe  the  fcorpion  can  at 
pleafure  pull  back  into  its  mouth,  fo  that  no  part  of 
them  can  be  feen.  On  each  fide  of  the  head  are  two 
arms,  each  compofed  of  four  joints  ;  the  kill  of  which 
is  large,  with  ftrong  mufcles,  and  made  in  the  manner 
of  a  lobfter’s  claw.  Below  the  breaft  are  eight  articu¬ 
lated  legs,  each  divided  into  fix  joints  ;  the  two  liind- 
moft  of  which  are  each  provided  with  two  crooked 
claws,  and  here  and  there  covered  with  hair.  The 
belly  is  divided  into  feven  little  rings  ^.from  the  loweft 


of  which  is  continued  a  tail,  compofed  of  iix  joints,  Scorpio, 
which  are  briftly,  and  formed  like  little  globes,  the  laft  — 
being  armed  with  a  crooked  fting.  This  is  that  fatal 
iuftrument  which  renders  this  infedl  fo  formidable  :  it  is 
long,  pointed,  hard,  and  hollow ;  it  is  pierced  near  the 
bafe  by  two  fmall  holes,  through  which,  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  Rings,  it  eje&s  a  drop  of  poifon,  which  is  white, 
cauftic,  and  fatal.  The  refervoir  in  which  this  poifon 
is  kept,  is  in  a  fmall  bladder  near  the  tail,  into  which 
the  venom  is  diftilled  by  a  peculiar  apparatus.  If  this 
bladder  be  greatly  p re  fled,  the  venom  will  be  feen  iffu- 
ing  out  through  the  two  holes  above-mentioned  ;  fo 
that  it  appears,  that  when  the  animal  Rings,  the  bladder 
is  preffed,  and  the  venom  iffues  through  the  two  aper¬ 
tures  into  the  wound. 

We  have  here  given  the  common  account  of  the 
fting  of  thefe  noxious  animals  ;  but  though  we  cannot 
pretend  to  determine  between  them,  we  fhall  lay  before 
our  readers  the  following  obfervations  from  a  treatife  on 
Tropical  Difeafes ,  & c.  by  Dr  Mofeley  of  the  Chelfea 
Hofpital.  <e  Galen  juftly  obferves,  that  a  perfon  who 
had  not  witneffed  the  fa&,  would  not  fuppofe  that  fo 
fmall  an  injury  as  the  fting  of  a  fcorpion,  or  the  bite  of 
a  poifonous  fpider,  could  produce  the  violent  effects 
which  they  do  in  the  whole  body.  He  fays,  the  acn- 
leus,  or  fting,  of  a  fcorpion  ends  in  the  minuteft  point  : 
and  has  no  perforation  through  which  any  poifon  can 
pafs  into  the  wound.  Yet,  he  fays,  we  muft  fuppofe 
the  venom  to  be  fome  fpirital  fubftance,  or  moifture,  in 
which  a  great  power  is  concentrated  in  a  fmall  compaf3. 

Before  I  had  an  opportunity  (fays  Dr  Mofeley)  of 
examining  this  fubje&,  my  refpedt  for  the  opinion  of 
Galen  made  me  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Leeuwenhoek, 

Redi,  Mead,  and  others,  who  affert  that  there  is  an 
aperture  near  the  cufpis-  of  a  fcorpion’s  fting  ;  and  that 
through  this  aperture  a  liquid  poifon  is  injedled  when  u 
wound  is  inflidled.  Repeated  experiments,  with  the 
beft  glaffes,  have  never  enabled  me  to  di; cover  any  fora- 
men,  or  opening,  whatever.” 

The  following  cure  may  alfo  be  worth  the  reader^ 
notice.  “  Mrs  Pidgeley,  at  Kingfton  in  Jamaica,  in 
January  1781,  was  Rung  by  a  fcorpion  in  the  foot; 
above  the  little  toe.  The  part  became  inftantly  red 
and  painful  ;  and  foon  after  livid.  The  pain  ineveafed 
to  great  feverity.  Some  rum  was  applied  to  the  wound, 
on  w  hich  the  pain  immediately  left  the  foot,  and  palled 
up  to  the  groin,  with  great  agony.  The  pain  ftiil  ; 
puffed  upwards,  and  diffufed  itfelf  about  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach,  neck,  and  throat,  attended  with  tremors,  cold 
fweats,  and  languors.  As  the  pain  paffed  the  abdomen, 
it  occaftoned  a  violent  purging  and  fainting,  .which 
ceafed  on  its  advancing  higher.  I  *  was*  called  to  her,  *  DrMc>~c 
and  gave  her  the  following  medicines,  a  few  dofes  ofjey, 
which  removed  every  fymptom.  She  had  been  extreme¬ 
ly  ill  for  thirtyYix  hours,  Sal  Succin .  3ij  ;  Cam¬ 
phor.  gr .  xij  ;  Cinnabar .  Aniimon.  gr.  x  ;  Confeft.  Card. 

(J-  f  fiant  boll  fex.  One  of  thefe  was  taken  every  hour, 
with  four  fpoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture:  ]J,  Aq. 

Mentha  %  vij  ;  Ehx.  Paregoric .  3  ij  ;  Syr.  Croci  li 1; 

Mifce.” 

There  are  few  animals  more  formidable,  or  more 
truly  mifehievous,  than  the  fcorpion.  As  it  takes 
refuge  in  a  finall  place,  and  is  generally  found  fh  ti¬ 
tering  in  houfes,  it  mwft  frequently  fting  thofe  among 
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ScArpto*  whom  it  refides.  Ir*  fome  oF  the  towns  of  Italy, 
and  In  France,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  it  is 
cue  of  the  greateft  pelts  that  torments  mankind : 
but  its  malignity  in  Europe  is  trifling,  when  compa¬ 
red  to  what  the  natives  of  Africa  and  the  eaft  are 
known  to  experience.  In  Batavia,  where  they  grow 
twelve  inches  long,  there  is  no  removing  any  piece 
of  furniture,  without  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  flung 
by  them.  Bofinan  affures  us,  that  along  the  Gold 
Coaft  they  are  often  found  larger  than  a  lobiter  ;  and 
that  their  fling  is  inevitably  fatal.  In  Europe,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  by  no  means  fo  large,  fo  venomous,  or 
fo  numerous.  The  general  fize  of  this  animal  does  not 
exceed  two  or  three  inches  ;  and  its  fling  is  very  feldom 
found  to  be  fatal.  Maupertius,  who  made  feveral  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  fcorpion  of  Languedoc,  found  it  by 
no  means  fo  invariably  dangerous  as  had  till  then  been 
reprefented.  He  provoked  one  of  them  to  fling  a  dog, 
in  three  places  of  the  belly  where  the  animal  was  with¬ 
out  hair.  In  about  an  hour  after,  the  poor  animal 
feemed  greatly  fwollen,  and  became  very  fick  :  he  then 
cafl  up  whatever  he  had  in  his  bowels ;  and  for  about 
three  hours  continued  vomiting  a  whitifh  liquid.  The 
belly  was  always  greatly  fwollen  when  the  animal  began 
to  vomit ;  but  thi3  operation  always  feemed  to  abate 
the  fwelling  ;  which  alternately  fwelled,  and  was  thus 
emptied,  for  three  hours  fucceffively.  The  poor  animal 
after  this  fell  into  convulfions,  bit  the  ground,  dragged 
himfelf  along  upon  his  fore- feet,  and  at  laft  died,  five 
hours  after  being  bitten.  He  was  not  partially  fwollen 
round  the  place  which  was  bitten,  as  is  ufual  after  the 
fling  of  a  wafp  or  a  bee ;  but  his  whole  body  was  in¬ 
flated,  and  there  only  appeared  a  red  fpot  on  the  places 
where  he  had  been  flung. 

Some  days  after,  however,  the  fame  experiment  was 
tried  upon  another  dog,  and  even  with  more  aggrava¬ 
ted  cruelty  :  yet  the  dog  feemed  no  way  affe&ed  by  the 
wounds :  but,  howling  a  little  when  he  received  them, 
■continued  alert  and  well  after  them  ;  and  foon  after 
was  fet  at  liberty,  without  fhovving  the  fmalleft  fymptoms 
of  pain.  So  far  was  this  poor  creature  from  being 
terrified  at  the  experiment,  that  he  left  his  own  matter’s 
houfe,  to  come  to  that  of  the  philofopher,  where  he 
had  received  more  plentiful  entertainment.  The  fame 
experiment  was  tried  by  frefh  fcorpions  upon  feven  other 
dogs,  and  upon  three  hens  ;  but  not  the  fmalleft  dead' 
ly  fymptom  was  feen  to  enfue.  From  hence  it  appears, 
that  many  circumftances,  which  are  utterly  unknown, 
irmft  contribute  to  give  efficacy  to  the  fcorpion’s  venom. 
Whether  its  food,  long  failing,  the  feafon,  the  nature 
of  the  veflels  it  wounds,  or  its  ftate  of  maturity,  contri¬ 
bute  to  or  retard  its  malignity,  is  yet  to  be  afeertained 
by  fucceeding  experiment.  In  the  trials  made  by  our 
philo fopher,  he  employed  fcorpions  of  both  fexes,  newly 
caught,  and  feemiugly  vigorous  and  a&ive.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  experiment  may  ferve  to  ffiew,  that  many  of 
tliofe  boafted  antidotes  which  are  given  for  the  cure  of 
the  fcorpion’s  fling,  owe  their  fuccefs  rather  to  accident 
than  their  own  efficacy.  They  only  happened  to  cure 
when  their  fling  was  no  way  dangerous ;  but  in  cafes 
of  a<ftual  malignity,  they  might  probably  be  utterly  un- 
ferviceable. 

The  fcorpion  of  the  tropical  climates  being  much 
larger  than  the  former,  is  probaUy  much  more  veno¬ 
mous.  Helbigius,  however,  who  refided  for  many  years 


in  the  eaft,  affu&s  us,  that  he  was  often  flung  by  the  Scorpfo, 
fcorpion,  and  never  received  any  material  injury  from  — -v— * 
the  wound  ;  a  painful  tumor  generally  enfued  5  but  he 
always  cured  it  by  rubbing  the  part  with  a  piece  of 
iron  or  ftone,  as  he  had  feen  the  Indians  pradlife  before 
him,  until  the  flefh  became  infenflble.  Seba,  Moore, 
and  Bofman,  however,  give  a  very  different  account  of 
the  fcorpion’s  malignity  :  and  affert,  that,  unlefs  fpeedily 
relieved,  the  wound  becomes  fatal. 

It  is  certain,  that  no  animal  in  the  creation  feems 
endued  with  fuch  an  irafcible  nature.  They  have  often 
been  ieen,  when  taken  and  put  into  a  place  of  fecurity, 
to  exert  all  their  rage  againft  the  fides  of  the  glafs-veffel 
that  contained  them.  They  will  attempt  to  fling  a 
flick  when  put  near  them  ;  and  attack  a  moufe  or  a 
frog,  while  thofe  animals  are  far  from  offering  any  in¬ 
jury.  Maupertius  put  three  fcorpions  and  a  moufe  in¬ 
to  the  fame  veffel  together,  and  they  foon  flung  the  lit¬ 
tle  animal  in  different  places.  The  moufe,  thus  affault- 
ed,  flood  for  fome  time  upon  the  defenhve,  and  at  laft 
killed  them  all,  one  after  another.  He  tried  this  ex¬ 
periment,  in  order  to  fee  whether  the  moufe,  after  it 
had  killed,  would  eat  the  fcorpions  ;  but  the  little  qua¬ 
druped  feemed  fatisfied  with  the  vi&ory,  and  even  fur- 
vived  the  feverity  of  the  wounds  it  had  received. 
Wolkame’r  tried  the  courage  of  the  fcorpion  againft 
the  large  fpider,  and  inclofed  feveral  of  both  kinds  in 
glafs  veffels  for  that  purpofe.  The  fuccefs  of  this  com¬ 
bat  was  very  remarkable.  The  fpider  at  fir  ft  ufed  all 
its  efforts  to  intangle  the  fcorpion  in  its  web,  which  it 
immediately  began  fpinning  $  but  the  fcorpion  refeued  it- 
felf  from  the  danger,  by  flinging  its  adverfary  to  death  : 
it  foon  after  cut  off,  with  its  claws,  all  the  legs  of  the 
fpider,  and  then  fucked  all  the  internal  parts  at  its 
leifure. —  If  the  fcorpion’s  ikin  had  not  been  fo  hard, 
Wolkamer  is  of  opinion  that  the  fpider  would  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  vi&ory  ;  for  he  had  often  feen  one  of  thefe 
fpiders  deftroy  a  toad. 

The  fierce  fpirit  of  this  animal  is  equally  dangerous 
to  its  own  fpecies ;  for  fcorpions  are  the  cruellefl  ene¬ 
mies  to  each  other.  Maupertius  put  about  100  of 
them  together  in  the  fame  glais ;  and  they  fcarce  came 
into  contact  when  they  began  to  exert  all  their  rage  in 
mutual  deftru&ion  :  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but 
one  univerfal  carnage,  without  any  diftin&ion  of  age  or 
fex  ;  fo  -that  in  a  few  days  there  remained  only  14, 
which  had  killed  and  devoured  all  the  reft. 

But  their  unnatural  malignity  is  flill  more  apparent 
in  their  cruelty  to  their  offspring.  He  inclofed  a  fe¬ 
male  fcorpion,  big  with  young,  in  a  glafs  veffel,  and 
fhe  was  feen  to  devour  them  as  laft  as  they  were  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  there  was  but  one  only  of  the  number  that 
efcaped  the  general  deftru&ion,  *by  taking  refuge  on 
the  back  of  its  parent  $  and  this  foon  after  revenged 
the  caufe  of  its  brethren,  by  killing,  the  old  one  in  its 
turn. 

Such  is  the  terrible  and  unrelenting  nature  of  this 
infe&,  which  neither  the  bonds  of  fociety  nor  of  na¬ 
ture  can  reclaim :  it  is  even  affeited,  that,  when  driven 
to  an  extremity,  the  fcorpion  will  often  deftroy  itielf. 

The  following  experiment  was  ineffedlually  tried  by 
Maupertius:  u  But,”  fays  Mr  Goldimith,  “  I  am  fo 
well  affured  of  it  by  many  eye-witneffes,  who  have  ken 
it  both  in  Italy  and  America,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
remaining  of  its  veracity.  A  fcorpion,  newly  caught, 

it 
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Scorpio,  5s  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  circle  of  burning  charcoal,  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 

Scorpiurus.  an(j  t|lus  an  egrefs  prevented  on  every  fide  :  the  fcor-  der  the  3 2d  order,  Papilionacet.  The  legumen- is  con- 

"v - p50n,  as  I  am  affured,  runs  for  about  a  minute  round  traded  by  incilions  on  the  iniide  betwixt  every  two 

the  circle,  in  hopes  of  efcaping  :  but  finding  that  im-  feeds,  revoluted  round. 

pofiible,  it  ftings  itfelf  on  the  back  of  the  head  ;  and  in  There  are  four  fpecies;  the  moft  remancable  of  which 
this  manner  the  undaunted  filicide  inftantly  expires.”  is  the  vermiculata,  _  a  native  of  Italy  aud  Spain.  It  is 
It  is  happy  for  mankind  that  thefe  animals  are  thus  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  herbaceous  ftalks,  which 
deltruftive  to  each  other ;  fince  otherwife  they  would  at  each  joint  have  a  fpatular-lhaped  leaf  with  a  long 
multiply  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  render  fome  coun-  foot-fialk.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the 
tries  uninhabitable.  The  male  and  female  of  this  in-  foot-fialks  of  the  flowers,  which  fiiftain  at  the  top  one 
fed  are  very  eafily  diftingnifhable ;  the  male  being  yellow  butterfly  flower,  fucceeded  by  a  thick  twilled 
{mailer  and  lefs  hairy.  The  female  brings  forth  her  pod  having  the  fize  and  appearance  of  a  larger  caterpil- 

young  alive,  and  pcrfe£  in  their  kinds  Redi  having  lar,  from  whence  it  had  this  title.  This  has  long  been 

bought  a  quantity  of  fcorpions,  fele&ed  the  females,  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  more  on  ac- 
which,  by  their  iize  and  roughnefs,  were  eafily  diflin-  count  of  its  odd  fhape  than  for  ^ny  great  beauty.  It 
guifhable  from  the  reft,  and  putting  them  in  feparate  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  a  bed  of  light  ^ 
glafs  vefTels,  he  kept  them  for  fome  days  without  food*  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept 
In  about  five  days  one  of  them  brought  forth  38  young  free  from  weeds  and  thinned,  fo  that  there  may  be  a 
ones,  well-fhaped,  and  of  a  milk-white  colour,  which  foot  diftance  between  them. 

changed  every  day  more  and  more  into  a  dark  rufty  SCORZONERA,  Viper-grass,  m  botany  :  Age- 
hue.  Another  female,  in  a  different  veffel,  brought  nus  of  the  polygamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyn- 
forth  27  of  the  fame  colour  ;  and  the  day  following  genefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
the  young  ones  feemed  all  fixed  to  the  back  and  belly  ing  under  the  49th  order,  Compofitx.  The  receptacle 
of  the  female.  For  near  a  fortnight  all  thefe  continued  is  naked  ;  the  pappus  plumy  ;  the  calyx  imbricated, 
alive  and  well :  but  afterwards  fome  of  them  died  daily  ;  with  feales  membranaceous  on  their  margins, 
until,  in  about  a  month,  they  all  died  except  two.  The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  hifpanica,  or 

Were  it  worth  the  trbuble,  thefe  animals  might  be  common  fcorzonera,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
kept  living  as  long  as  curiofity  fhould  think  proper,  dens  of  this  country,  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
Their  chief  food  is  worms  and  infedts ;  and  upon  a  purpofes.  The  root  is  carrot- ftiaped,  about  the  thick- 
proper  fupply  of  thefe,  their  lives  might  be  lengthened  nefs  of  a  finger,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  ikin,  is  white 
to  their  natural  extent.  How  long  that  maybe,  we  within,  and  has  a  milky  juice.  r*he  ftalk  riles  three  feet 
are  not  told  ;  but  if  we  may  argue  from  analogy’,  it  high,  is  fmooth,  branching  at  the  top,  and  garnifhed 
cannot  be  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  years ;  and  perhaps,  v  with  a  few  narrow  leaves,  whole  bafe  half  embrace  the 
in  the  larger  kind,  double  that  duration.  As  they  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
have  fomewhat  the  form  of  the  iobfter,  fo  they  refem-  terminate  the  ftalks  in  fcaly  empalements  compofed  of 
ble  that  animal  in  calling  their  fhell,  or  more  properly  many  narrow  tongue-fhaped  hermaphrodite  florets  ly- 
their  fkin  ;  fiuce  it  is  fofter  by  far  than  the  covering  of  ing  imbricatim  over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  fifh, 
the  lobftef,  and  fet  with  hairs,  which  grow  from  it  in  and  are  of  a  bright  'yellow  colour.  After  thefe  are 
great  abundance,  particularly  at  the  joinings.  The  decayed,  the  germen,  which  fits  in  the  common  em- 
young  lie  in  the  womb  of  the  parent,  each  covered  up  palements,  turns  to  oblong  cornered  feeds,  having  a 
in  its^own  membrane,  to  the  number  of  40  or  50,  and  roundifh  ball  of  feathered  down  at  the  top  This  plant 
united  to  each  other  by  an  oblong  thread,  fo  as  to  ex-  is  propagated  by  feeds  ;  and  muft  be  carefully  thinned 
hibit  altogether  the  form  of  a  chaplet.  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  otherwife  the  plants  will  be 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  common  fcorpion  weak, 
produces  its  young  ;  but  there  is  a  fcorpion  of  America  The  roots  of  fcorzonera  were  formerly  much  celebra- 
produced  from  the  egg,  in  the  manner  of  the  fpider.  ted  for  their  alexipharmic  virtues,  and  for  throwing  out 
The  eggs  are  no  longer  than  pins  points  ;  and  they  the  fmall-pox  ;  but  have  now  almoft  entirely  loft  their 
are  depofited  in  a  web,  which  they  fpin  from  their  chara&ei; :  however,  as  they  abound  with  an  acrid  juice,, 
bodies,  and  carry  about  with  them,  till  they  are  hatch-  they  may  fometimes  be  of  life  for  {lengthening  the  vif- 
ed.  As  foon  as  the  young  ones  arc  excluded  from  the  cera,  and  promoting  the  fluid  fecietions. 
fhell,  they  get  upon  the  back  of  the  parent,  who  turns  SCOT,  a  cuftomary  contribution  laid  upon  all  bib- 
her  tail  over  them,  and  defends  them  with  her  fling.  It  je&s,  according  to  their  abilities.  Whoever  were  afTef- 
feems  probable,  therefore,  that  captivity  produces  that  fed  in  any  fum,  though  not  in  equal  proportions,  were 
unnatural  difpofition  in  the  fcorpion  which  induces  it  to  faid  to  pay  fcot  and  lot. 

deftroy  its  young  V  fince,  at  liberty,  it  is  found  to  pro-  Scot  (Michael)  of  Ralwirie,  a  learned  Scottifh  au- 
te£  them  with  fnch  unceafing  afiiduity.  For  the  va-  thor  of  the  13th  century.  This  fingular  man  made 
rious  modes  of  preventing  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  the  toTir  of  France  and  Germany  ;  and  was  received 
bites  of  thefe  and  other  noxious  animals,  we  refer  to  with  fome  diftin£ion  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  bre- 
Mofeley’s  treatife  above  quoted.  deric  II.  Having  travelled  enough  to  gratify  his  cu- 

Scorpio,  Scorpion,  in  aftronomy,  the  eighth  fign  of  riofity  or  his  vanity,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  gave 

the  zodiac  denoted  by  the  chara£er  n\.  See  Astro-  liimfelf  up  to  ftudy  and  contemplation.  He  was  {killed 

noM y*  in  languages  ;  and,  confidering  the  age  in  which  he 

Scorpion  Fly .  See  Panorpa.  lived,  was  no  mean  proficient  in  philofophy,  mathema- 

SCORPIURUS,  Caterpillars,  in  botany:  A  ge-  tics,  and  medicine.  He  tranflated  into  Latin  from  the 
pus  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  Arabic,  the  hiftory  of  animals  by  the  celebrated  phy_ 
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^  'iT”  {loan  Avicenna.  He  published  the  whole  works  of 
N  \n  Ariftotle,  with  notes,  and  affected  much  to  reafon  on 
the  principles  of  that  great  philofopher.  He  wrote  a 
be  ok,  concerning  Phe  Secrets  of  Nature ,  in  which  he 
treats  of  generation,,  phyfiognomy,  and  the  ligns  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  temperaments  of  men  and  wo- 
iiien.  -  M  e  have  aifo  a  traCI  of  his  On  the  Nature  of  the 
dun  and  Moon .  He  there  fpeaks  of  the  grand  operation , 
as  it  is  termed  by  alchymifts,  and  is  exceedingly  fbiici- 
tous  about  the  projected  powder,  or  the  philofopher’ s 
*  J*nne-  .  He  likewiie  pubWhed  what  he  calls  Menfa  Phi -  - 
I  fophiceiy  a  treatife  replete  with  aftrology  and  chiroman* 
cy.  He  was  much  admired  in  his  day,  and  was  even 
fufpeCted  of  magic  ;  and  had  Roger  Bacon  and  Corne¬ 
lius  Agi  ippa  for  his  papegyrifts. 

Scot  (Reginald),  a  judicious  writer  in  the  16th 
century,  was  the- younger- fon  of  Sir  John  Scot  of 
Scot’s-hall,  near  Smeethe  in  Kent.  He  ftudied  at 
Hart*hall  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  after  which  he 
‘  retired  to  Smeethe,  wvhere  die  lived  a  ftudious  life,  and 
died  in  2599.  -Heqniblilhed,  The  perfea  Platform  of  a 
Hop-garden ;  and  a -book  inti  tied,  The  Difcovery  of 
Witchcraft;, in  which  he  ffiowed  that  all  the  relations 
concerning  magicians  and  watches  are  chimerical.  This 
work  was  not  only  cenfured  by  king  James  I.  in  his 
Demonology ,  but  by  feveral  eminent  divines  ;  and  all  the 
copies  of  it  that  could  be  found  wrere  burnt. 

SCOTAL,  or  Scotale,  is  where  any  officer  of  a 
forefl  keeps  an  ale-houfe  within  the  foreft,  by  colour 
of  his  office,  making  people  come  to  his  houfe,  and 
there  fpend  their  money  for  fear  of  his  difpleafure. 
We  find  it  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  the  foreft,  cap. 
8.  “  Nullus  forreftarius  faciat  Scotallas ,  vel  garbas  col¬ 
ligated  aliquam colle&am  faciat, & c.  Manwood ,  2 i6. 
— The  word  is  compounded  of  foot  and  ale ,  and  by 
tranfpofition  of  the  words  is  othervvife  called  ale/hot, 
SCOTER.  See  Anas,  n°  6. 

Nova  SCOTIA,  or  New  Scotland,  one  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  fettlements  in  North  America,  fituated  between  430 
and  49’  north  latitude,  and  between  6o°  and  67°  weft 
longitude,  is  bounded  by  the  river  St  Laurence  on  the 
north  ;  by  the  gulph  of  St  Laurence  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  fame  ocean  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  Canada  and  New  England  on  the  weft. — In  the  year 
1  784,  this  province  was  divided  into  two  governments. 
The  province  and  government  now  ftyled NewBrunfwick 
is  bounded  on  the  weft  ward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St  Croix,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource,  and  by  a  line 
drawn  due  north  from  thence  to  the  fouthern  boundary 
of  the  province  of  Quebec,  to  the  northward  by  the 
faid  boundary  as  far  as  the  weflern  extremity  of  the 
v  Bay  de  Chaleurs,  to  the  eaft  ward  by  the  faid  bay  to 

the  gulph  of  St  Laurence  to  the  bay  called  Bay  Verte , 
to  the  fouth  by  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
dy,  from  the  river  St  Croix  aforefaid,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mufquat  river,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource,  and 
from  thence  by  a  due  eaft  line  acrofs  the  Ifthmus  into 
the  Bay  Verte,  to  join  the  eaftern  lot  above  deferibed, 
including  all  iflands  within  fix  leagues  of  the  coaft. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  river  of  St  Laurence,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary.  The  rivers  Rifgouche 
and  Nipifiguit  run  from  well  to  eaft,  and  fall  into  the 
bay  of  St  Laurence.  The  rivers  of  St  John,  Pafta- 
pagn  di,  penobJcotg  and  St  Croix,  which  run  from 
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north  to  fouth,  fall  into  Fundy  Bay,  or  the  fea  a  little  Nova 
to  the  eaft  ward  of  k.  Scotia. 

^  The  feas  adjoining- to  it  are,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  ~~  v — 
Fundy  Bay,  and  the  gulph  of  St  Laurence.  The  lef- 
fer  bays  are,  Chenigto  and  Green  Bay  upon  the  ifth¬ 
mus  which  joins  the  north  part  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
fouth  ;  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  north-eaft  ;  the 
Bay  of  Chedibu&o  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  the  Bay  of  the 
Iflands,  the  Ports  of  Bart,  Chebu&o,  Profper,  St  Mar¬ 
garet,  La  Heve,  port  Maltois,  port  Rydgnol,  port 
Vert,  and  port  Joly,  on  the  fouth  ;  port  La  Tour  on 
the  fouth-eaft  ;  port  St  Mary,  Anapolis,  and  Minas  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  Fundy  Bay,  and  port  Rofeway,  now 
the  moft  populous  of  all.  — The  chief  capes  are,  Cape 
Portage,  Ecoumenac,  Tourmentin,  Cape  Port,  and 
Epis,  on  the  eaft  ;  Cape  Fogerie  and  Cape  Canceau  on 
the  fouth-eaft  ,  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Vert,  Cape  Theo¬ 
dore,  Cape  Dore,  Cape  La  Pleve,  and  Cape  Negro, 
on  the  fouth ;  Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Fourche  on  the 
fouth- weft. — The  lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  have  not 
yet  received  particular  names. 

The  face  of  the  country,  when  viewed  at  a  dillance, 
prefeats  a.pleafmgly  variegated  appearance  of  hills  and 
valleys,  with  fcarcely  any  thing  like  mountains  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  profpe&,  efpecially  near  the  fea.  A  nearer 
approach  difeovers  thofe  fublime  and  beautiful  feenes 
which  are  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  gaudy  embellifhments 
of  art.  Immenfe  forefts,  formed  of  the  talleft  trees, 
the  growth  of  ages,  and  reaching  almoft  to  the  clouds, 
everywhere  cover  and  adorn  the  land:  Their  leaves 
falling  in  autumn,  add  continually  to  that  cruft  of  mofs, 
vegetables,  and  decaying  wood,  that  has  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  been  accumulating  ;  whilft  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
unable  to  pierce  the  thick  fhade  which  everywhere  co¬ 
vers  the  ground,  leaves  it  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  damp 
and  rottennefs  ;  a  circumftance  which  contributes,  in 
no  fmall  degree,  to  increafe  the  ffiarpnefs  of  the  air  in 
winter. 

The  clouds,  flying  over  the  higher  grounds,  which 
are  covered  in  every  dire&ion  with  one  vaft  foreft,  and 
arrefted  bf  the  attra&ion  of  the  woods,  fill  the  country 
with  water.  Every  rock  has  a  fpring,  and  every  fpring 
caufes  a  fwatnp  or  morafs,  of  greater  or  lefs  extent  in 
proportion  to  its  caufe  :  hence  it  is,  that  travelling  be¬ 
comes  almoft  impracticable  in  fummer,  and  is  feldom 
attempted,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  winter  be¬ 
gins  to  fet  in,  and  the  ground  is  already  frozen. 

The  land  throughout  the  peninfula  is  in  no  part 
mountainous,  but  frequently  rifes  into  hills  of  gradual 
afeent,  everywhere  clothed  with  wood.  From  thefe 
arife  innumerable  fprings  and  rivulets,  which  not  only 
fertilize  and  adorn  the  country,  but  have  formed,  in 
the  midft  of  it,  a  large  lake  or  piece  of  freih  water, 
which  is  of  various  depths,  and  of  which,  however,  little 
more  is  known,  than  that  it  has  up'\n  its  borders  very 
large  tracts  of  meadow-land  highly  improveable.  That 
part  of  the  province  which  is  beyond  the  Bay  of  Fun¬ 
dy,  and  extends  to  the  river  St  Laurence,  rifes  alfo  gra¬ 
dually  as  we  advance  from  the  fea  quite  to  Canada,  but 
is,  howe.ver,  hardly  anywhere  mountainous.  Its  lands 
are  for  the  moft  part  very  rich,  particularly  at  a  di- 
flance  from  the  fea  ;  and  its  woods  abound  with  the 
hardeft  and  loft  left  trees. 

Though  this  country,  like  Canada,  is  fubjeCl  to  long 
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jtn4  ieyere  winters,  fucceeded  by  fudden  and 
heats,  often  much  greater  than  what  are  felt  in  the  fame 
latitudes  in  Europe,  yet  it  cannot  be  accounted  an  un¬ 
healthy  climate.  The  air  in  general  in  winter  is  very 
Iharp,  frofty,  and  dry  ;  the  flcy  ferene  and  unclouded, 
by  which  every  kind  of  exercife  adapted  to  the  feafon 
is  rendered  .pleafant  and  agreeable.  The  fogs  are  fre¬ 
quent  near  the  fea,  but  feldom  fpread  themfelves  to  any 
diftance  in  land. 

The  winter  commonly  breaks  up  with  heavy  rains, 
and  the  inhabitants  experience  hardly  any  of  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  fpring,  which  in  England  is  accounted  the 
moft  agreeable  feafon  of  the  year.  From  a  lifelefs  and 
dreary  appearance,  and  the  gloomy  feenes  of  winter 
wrapped  around  the  vegetable  world,  the  country 
throws  off  its  difguftful  attire,  aud  in  a  few  days  exhi¬ 
bits  a  grand  and  pleafant  profpeCt ;  the  vegetation  be¬ 
ing  inconceivably  rapid,  nature  paffes  fuddcnly  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  in  a  manner  utterly  unknown  to 
countries  accuftomed  to  a  gradual  progreffion  of  fea- 
fous.  And,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  fa&,  a  fa£l  which  furnifhes  a  certain  proof  of  the 
purity  of  the  air,  that  thefe  fudden  changes  feldom,  if 
ever,  affe&  the  health  of  ftranger3  or  Europeans. 

In  this  country  agriculture  has  yet  made  but  fmall 
progrefs.  Nova  Scotia  is  almoft  a  continued  foreft, 
producing  every  kind  of  wood  which  grows  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  New  England.  Four  fifths 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  province  are  covered  with  pines, 
which  are  valuable  not  only  for  furnifhing  mails,  fpars, 
lumber  for  the  fugar  plantations,  and  timber  for  build¬ 
ing,  but  for  yielding  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  com¬ 
modities  which  are  all  procured  from  this  ufeful  tree, 
and  with  which  the  mother-country  may  in  a  few  year3 
cafily  be  fupplied. 

All  the  various  fpecies  of  birch,  beech,  and  maple, 
and  feveral  forts  of  fpruce,  are  found  in  all  parts  in 
great  abundance  ;  as  alfo  numerous  herbs  and  plants, 
either  not  common  to,  or  not  known  in,  England.  A- 
mongft  thefe  none  is  mgre  plentiful  than  farfaparilla, 
and  a  plant  whofe  root  refembles  rhubarb  in  colour, 
tafte,  and  effeCb  ;  likewife  the  Indian  or  mountain  tea, 
and  maiden-hair,  an  herb  much  in  repute  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  with  ftuubs  producing  ftrawberries,  rafpberries, 
and  many  .other  pleafant  fruits,  with  which  the  woods 
in  fummer  are  well  ftored :  Of  thefe  wild  produ&ione 
the  cherries  are  ‘heft,  though  fmaller  than  ours,  and 
growing  in  bunches  fomewhat  refembling  grapes.  The 
faffafras  tree  grows  plentifully  in  common  with  others  \ 
but  amongft  them  none  is  more  ufeful  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  than  a  fpecies  of  maple,  diilinguiihed  by  the  name 
erf  the  fugar  treey  as  affording  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
■  that "valuable  ingredient.  See  Sugar. 

Amongft  the  natural  productions  of  Nova  Beotia,  it 
is  neceffary  to  enumerate  their  iron-ore,  which  is  fup* 
pofed  equally  good  with  that  found  in  any  part  of  A- 
tnerica. 

Lime-ftonc  is  likewife  found  in  many  places ;  it  is 
extremely  good,  and  is  now  much  ufed  for  building: 
independent  of  which,  it  gives  the  farmers  and  landhold¬ 
ers  a  great  advantage  for  improving  the  ground,  as  it 
is  found  by  experience  to  be  one  of  the  moft  approved 
things  in  the  world  for  that  purpofe. 

Several  of  the  ufeful  and  moft  common  European 
fruits  have  been  planted  in  many  places  ;  fo  that  the 
Vol.  XV L  Fart  II. 
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violent  province  now  produces  great  quantities  of  apples,  fome 
pears,  and  a  few  plums,  which  are  all  good  of  their 
kind,  efpeciallv  the  former.  The  fmaller  fruits,  fucli 
as  currants,  goofeberries,  & c.  grow  to  as  great  perfec¬ 
tion  as  in  Europe  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the 
common  and  ufeful  kinds  of  garden  plants.  Among 
thefe  their  potatoes  have  the  preference,  as  being  the 
moft  ferviceable  in  a  country  abounding  with  fifh  ;  and 
indeed  they  are  not  to  be  exceeded  in  goodnefs  by  any 
in  the  world.  The  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  a  native 
of  much  warmer  climates  ;  and,  though  planted  here, 
never  arrives  at  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  natural  big- 
nefs  ;  a  defeCl  which  arifes  as  well  from  the  fhortnefs 
of  the  fiunmer  as  the  gravelly  nature  of  the  foil.  To¬ 
bacco  may  likewife  be  cultivated  with  eafe  in  Nova 
Scotia,  as  it  is  already  everywhere  in  Canada,  from 
Lake  Champlain  to  the  ifie  of  Orleans,  for  the  purpofe 
of  internal  confumption. 

This  country  is  not  de  Sclent  in  the  animal  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  deer, 
beavers,  and  otters.  Wild  fowl,  and  all  manner  of 
game,  and  many  kinds  of  European  fowls  and  quadru¬ 
peds,  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  into  it  and 
thrive  well.  At  the  clofe  of  March  the  fifh  begin  to 
{pawn,  when  they  enter  the  rivers  in  fuch  flioals  as  arc 
incredible.  Herrings  come  up  in  April,  and  the  ftur- 
geon  and  falmon  in  May.  But  the  moft  valuable  ap¬ 
pendage  of  New  Scotland  is  the  Cape  Sable  coaft,  along 
which  is  one  continued  range  of  cod-fifning  banks  and 
excellent  harbours.  This  fifhery  employs  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  in  fome  feafons  not  lefs  than  ic,ooo,  when 
i  20,000  quintals  will  be  caught,  of  which  40,000  may 
be  exported.  Thefe,  at  the  loweft  price,  mull  bring 
into  the  colony  L-  26,000  Sterling,  either  in  cafh  or 
in  commodities  neceffary  to  the  inhabitants. 

Notwithstanding*  the  comparatively  uninviting  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  country,  it  was  here  that  fome  of  the 
firft  European  fettlements  were  made.  The  firft  grant 
oflands  in  it  was  given  by  James  I.  to  liisfeeretary  Sir 
William  Alexander,  from  whom  it  had  the  name  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  N?*w  Scotland,  Since  that  period  it  has 
frequently  changed  hands  from  one  private  proprietor 
to  another,  and  from  the  French  to  the  Englifh  nation 
backward  and  forward. 

It  was  in  1604  that  the  French  firft  fettled  in  Nova 
Scotia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Acadia.  In- 
ftead  of  fixing  towards  the  eaft  of  the  peninfula,  where 
'they  would  have  had  larger  Teas,  an  eafy  navigation, 
and  plenty  of  cod,  they  chofe  a  fmall  bay,  afterwards 
•called  French  Bay,  which  liad  none  of  thefe  advantages. 
It  has  been  faid,  that  they  were  invited  by  the  beauty 
of  Port  Royal,  where  a  thoufand  (hips  may  ride  in  fafe- 
ty  from  every  wind,  where  there  is  an  excellent  bottom, 
and  at  all  times  four  or  five  fathoms  of  water,  and 
eighteen  at  the  entrance.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
founders  of  this  colony  were  led  to  choofe  this  lituation, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  countries  abounding  in  furs,  of 
which  the  exclufive  trade  had  been  granted  to  them. 
This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  following  circum- 
ftance  ;  that  both  the  firft  monopolizers,  and  tliofe 
who  fucceeded  them,  took  the  utmoft  pains  to  divert 
the  attention  of  their  countrymen,  whom  an  unfettkd 
difpofition,  or  necefiity,  brought  into  thefe  regions, 
from  the  clearing  of  the  woods,  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
fifhing,  and  every  kind  of  culture  ;  chooling  rather  to 
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Nova  engage  the  induftry  of  thefe  adventurers  in  hunting  or 
^Scona.  *n  trading-  with  the  favages. 

This  colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy  when  the  fettle- 
me’nt,  which,  has  fince  become  fo  famous  under  the  name 
of  New  England ,  was  firfl:  eftablifhed  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  plantations  in  this 
new  colony  did  not  much  attradl  the  notice  of  the 
French.  This  kind  of  profperity  did  not  excite  any 
jealoufy  between  the  two  nations.  But  when  they  be¬ 
gan  to  fufpect  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  competition 
for  the  beaver  trade  and  fnrs,  they  endeavoured  to  fe- 
cure  to  themfelves  the  foie  property  of  it,  and  were  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  fucceed. 

At  their  firll  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  found  the 
peninfnla,  as  well  as  the  forefts  of  the  neighbouring 
continent,  peopled  with  fmall  favage  nations,  who  went 
under  the  general  name  of  Abenakies.  Though  equally 
fond  of  war  as  other  favage  nations,  they  were  more 
fociable  in  their  manners.  The  miffionaries  eafily  in- 
finuating  themfelves  among  them,  had  fo  far  inculca¬ 
ted  their  tenets,  as  to  make  enthufiafts  of  them.  At 
the  fame  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion,  they 
infpired  them  with  that  hatred  which  they  themfelves 
entertained  for  the  Englifh  name.  This  fundamental 
article  of  their  new  worfhip,  being  that  which  made  the 
ftrongeft  impreflion  on  their  fenfes,  and  the  only  one 
that  favoured  their  paffion  for  war,  they  adopted  it  with 
all  the  rage  that  was  natural  to  them.  They  not  only 
refufed  to  make  any  kind  of  exchange  with  the  Eng- 
lifh,  but  alfo  frequently  difturhed  and  ravaged  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  that  nation. 

This  produced  perpetual  hoftilities  between  the  New 
Englanders  and  the  French  fettlers  in  Acadia,  till  that 
province  was,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  for  ever  ceded 
to  the  Englifh,  who  feemed  not  for  a  long  time  to  dif- 
cover  the  value  of  their  new  acquifition.  They  refto- 
red  to  it  its  ancient  name  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  having 
built  a  flight  fortification  at  Port- Royal,  which  they 
called  Annapolis  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  they  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  putting  a  very  fmall  garrifon  in¬ 
to  it.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  importance  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  began 
to  be  perceived  ;  and  at  the  peace  of  1749,  the 
flry  offered  particular  advantages  to  all  perfons  who 
chofe  to  go  over  and  fettle  in  Acadia.  Every  foldier, 
failot,  and  workman,  was  to  have  50  acres  of  land  for 
himfelf,  and  ten  for  every  perfon  he  carried  over  in  his 
family.  All  non-commiffioned  officers  were  allowed  80 
for  themfelves,  and  15  for  their  wives  and  children; 
enfigns  200;  lieutenants  300- ;  captains  4005  and  all 
officers  of  a  higher  rank  600  ;  together  with  30  for 
each  of  their  dependents.  The  land  was  to  be  tax  free  for 
the  fir  ft  ten  years,  and  never  to  pay  above  one  livre  two 
®  About  ib  fols  fix  deniers*  for  fifty  acres.  Befide  this  the  govern- 
Sterling.  ment  engaged  to  advance  or  reimburfe  the  expences  of 
paffage,  to  build,  houfes,  to  furnifh  all  the  neceffary  in- 
ftruments  for  fifhery  or  agriculture,  and  to  defray  the 
expences  of  fubfiftence  for  the  firft  year.  T  hefe  encou¬ 
ragements  determined  3750  perfons,  in  the  month  of 
May  1749,  to  go  to  America,  in  hopes  of  bettering 
their  fortune, 

Thus  encouraged,  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  be¬ 
gan  to  flourifh,  though  in  1769  it  fent  out  only  14  vef- 
fels  and  148  boats,  which  together  amounted  to  7324 
tuns,  and  received  zz  veffels  and  izo  boats,  which  to- 
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gether  made  up  7006  tons.  They  conftru&ed  three  Scot,*, 
(loops,  which  did  not  exceed  no  tons  burden.  Their  Sc°t!an<f 
exportation  for  Great  Britain  and  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe  did  not  amount  to  more  than  729,850 
livres  r  2  fols  9  deniers  f .  Continuing,  however,  true  f  About 
to  its  allegiance  when  the  other  colonies  threw  off  the  L*  $°>4ro, 
dominion  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  now  become  a  place  ^ 
of  great  confeqnence  both  to  the  mother-country  and 
the  W eft  Indies.  Its  (hipping  and  feamen  are  rapidly 
increafing,  as  well  as  its  produce,  which  affords  the 
pleafmg  profpeft  of  being  able  to  fupply  itfelf  with  all 
the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  number  of  perfons  who 
have  abandoned  their  habitations  in  the  more  fouthern 
provinces,  and  fettled  either  there  or  in  Canada,  cannot 
be  eftimated,  by  the  moft  moderate  calculation,  at  lefs 
than  80,000  ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  the  moft  conve¬ 
nient  in  point  of  fituation  of  any  province  in  America 
for  a  maritime  power  of  Europe  to  be  poffeffed  of. 

Scotia,  in  architecture,  a  femicircular  cavity  or 
channel  between  the  tores  in  the  bafes  of  columns. 

SCOTISTS,  a  fe6t  of  fchool-divines  and  philofo- 
phers,  thus  called  from  their  founder  J.  Duns  Scotus ,  a 
Scottiih  cordelier,  who  maintained  the  immaculate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  virgin,  or  that  fhe  was  born  without  ori¬ 
ginal  fin,  in  oppofition  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Thomifts. 

As  to  philofophy,  the  Scotifts  were,  like  the  Tho¬ 
mifts,  Peripatetics  (fee  Peripatetics);  only  diftin- 
guifhed  by  this,  that  in  each  being,  as  many  different 
qualities  as  it  had,  fo  many  different  formalities  did  they 
diftinguifh  ;  all  diftindl  from  the  body  itfelf,  and  ma¬ 
king  as  it  were  fo  many  different  entities  ;  only  thefe 
were  metaphyfical,  and  as  it  were  fuperadded  to  the  be¬ 
ing.  The  Scotifts  and  Thomifts  likewife  difagreed 
about  the  nature  of  the  divine  co-operation  with  the 
human  will,  the  meafure  of  divine  grace  that  is  neceffa¬ 
ry  to  falvation,  and  other  abftrufe  and  minute  queftions, 
which  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate. 

SCOTLAND,  the  country  of  the  Scots,  or  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed; 
is  fituated  between  the  54th  and  59th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  extends  in  length  about  278  miles,  and 
in  fome  places  near  180  in  breadth  ;  containing  an  a- 
rea  of  27,794  miles.  On  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by 
England ;  on  the  north,  eaft,  and  weft,  by  the  Deuca- 
ledonian,  German,  and  Irifh  feas.  t 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  any  fatisfa&ory  ac-  Origin  of 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  appellation  of  iVo/x,  from  which  the  name, 
the  country  has  derived  its  name.  It  has  puzzled  the 
moft  eminent  antiquaries,  whofe  conje&ures  ferve  rather 
to  perplex  than  to  clear  up  the  difficulty.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  Varro  and  Dionyfius  could  not 
agree  about  the  etymon  of  Italia,  nor  Plutarch  and 
Solinus  about  that  of  Rome .  All  that  we  know  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  concerning  the  appellation  of 
Scot,  amounts  to  this — That  it  was  at  firft.  a  term  of 
reproach,  and  confequently  framed  by  enemies,  rather 
than  affumed  by  the  nation  diflinguifhed  by  that  name. 

The  Highlanders,  who  were  the  genuine  defeendants 
of  the  ancient  Scots,  are  abfolutely  ftrangers  to  the 
name,  and  have  been  fo  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

All  thofe  who  fpeak  the  Gaelic  language  call  them¬ 
felves  Albunich  or  Gael,  and  their  country  Alba  or  Gael* 
dochd. 

The  Pidts,  who  poffeffed  originally  the  northern  and 
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otland.  eaftern,  and  In  a  latter  period  alfo  the  more  fouthern,  territories  by 
nr" J  divifion  of  North  Britain,  were  at  firft  more  powerful 
than  the  Caledonians  of  the  weft.  It  is  therefore  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  Fids,  from  a  principle  of  malevolence 
and  pride,  were  ready  to  traduce  and  ridicule  their 
weaker  neighbours  of  Argyle.  Thefe  two  nations  fpoke 
the  fame  language,  the  Gaelic.  In  that  language  Scot, 
or  Scode,  fignifies  a  corner  or  fmall  divifion  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  Accordingly,  a  corner  of  north  Britain  is  the 
very  name  which  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  gives  the  little 
kingdom  of  Argyle,  which  the.  fix  fons  of  Muredus 
king  of  Ulfter  were  faid,  according  to  his  information, 
to  have  ere&ed  in  Scotland.  Scot  in  Gaelic  is  much 
the  fame  with  little  or  contemptible  in  Englifh  ;  and  Scot¬ 
ian,  literally  fpeaking,  fignifies  a  fmall  flock  ;  metapho¬ 
rically,  it  ftands  for  a  fmall  body  of  men.  (Dr  Mac - 
ph  erf  on's  Differ t.) 

Others  obferve,  that  in  the  fame  language  the  word 
Sciiit  fignifies  a  wanderer,  and  fuppofe  that  this  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Scot ;  a  conje&ure 
which  they  think  is  countenanced  by  a  paflage.in  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (l.  xxvii.),  who  chara&erizes  the 
men  by  the  epithet  of  roaming  ;  “  per  diverfa  vag antes.” 

(Mr  Macpherfon,  and  Mr  Whitaker ). 

All  that  we  can  fay  is,  that  for  fome  one  of  the 
reafons  couched  under  the  above  difparaging  epithets, 
their  malicious  or  fneering  neighbours,  the  Pi&s  or  the 
Britons,  may  have  given  the  appellation  of  Scots  to  the 
anceftors  of  the  Scottifii  nation. 

At  what  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  weft  of  Scot¬ 
land  came  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  this  name  is  uncertain. 

Porphyrius  the  philofopher  is  the  firft  who  mentions 
them,  about  the  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  267  ;  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  we  find  them 
mentioned  with  other  Britifh  nations  by  Am.  Marcel¬ 
linus,  in  the  paffage  above  referred  to. 
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The  origin  of  the  Scots  has  been  warmly  difputed 
by  many  antiquaries  of  note ;  particularly  by  Mr  Mac¬ 
pherfon  and  Mr  Whitaker.  The  firft  contends,  that 
they  are  of  Caledonian,  the  latter,  that  they  are  of 
Irifh  extra&ion.  Each  Supports  his  pofition  with  fuch 
arguments  and  authorities,  that  an  impartial  inquirer 
is  almoft  at  a  lofs  which  of  their  opinions  he  ought  to 
efpoufe.  What  appears  moft  probable  is,  that  they 
are  both  partly  in  the  right  and  partly  in  the  wrong. 

_ The  Scots  feern  to  have  been  originally  defeended 

from  Britons  of  the  fouth,  or  from  Caledonians,  who 
being  preffed  forward  by  new  colonies  from  Gaul,  till 
they  came  to  the  weftern  (hore  of  Britain,  palled  over 
from  thence  into  Ireland,  probably  about  IOC  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era.  .About  the  year  of  Chrift 
320,  they  returned  again  into  Britain  ;  or  at  leaft  a 
targe  colony  of  them,  under  the  condudf  of  Fergus,  and 
fettled  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  Caledonia,  from  whence' 
they  had  formerly  migrated.  As  early  as  the .  year 
34c,  we  find  them  affociated  with  the  Piets  in  their  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  Roman  province;  and  for  90  or  100 
years  after,  their  ravages  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Roman  and  Britifh  writers.  (Whitaker  s  hijl .  of  the 
Britons ,  284). 

The  territory  of  the  ancient  Scots,  before  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  P'&avia,  comprehended  all  that  fide  of  Cale¬ 
donia  which  lies  along  the  north  and  weftern  ocean, 
from  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  the. Orkneys.  Towards 
the  eaft,  their  dominions  were  divided  from  the  l  ictifh 
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thofe  high  mountains  which  run  from  Scotland.^ 
Dumbarton  to  the  frith  of  Tain, — In  procefs  of  time,  * 
the  Scots,  under  the  reign  of  Kenneth  the  fon  of  M- 
pin,  became  fo  powerful  as  to  fubdue  entirely  their 
neighbours  the  Pidts,  and  gave  their  own  denomination 
to  all  Caledonia,  Pi&avia,  and  Valentia  ;  all  which  are 
ft  ill  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Scotland. 

Like  thofe  of  all  other  nations,  the  hiftorians  of  Scot¬ 
land  aflume  too  great  an  antiquity  for  their  country¬ 
men  5  however,  they  are  much  lefs  extravagant  in  this  4  ^ 
refped  than  many  others.  By  them  the  reign  of  Ter-fir(fking  ^ 
gus,  the  firft  Scots  monarch,  is  placed  in  330  B.  C.  Scotland. 
He  was  the  fon  of  Ferchard  an  Irifh  prince  ;  and  is 
faid  to  have  been  called  into  Scotland  by  die  Caledo¬ 
nians,  to  afiift  them  againft  the  fouthern  Britons,  with 
whom  they  were  then  at  war.  Having  landed  on  one 
of  the  JEbudx  or  weftern  ifies,  he  had  a  conference 
widi  the  Caledonians,  whofe  language  and  manners  he 
found  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  of  his  countrymen. 

Having  then  landed  in  Scotland,  and  taken  the  field  at 
the  head  of  his  new  allies,  he  engaged  the  Britons  un¬ 
der  their  king  Coilus.  Vi&ory  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Scots  ;  Coilus  was  defeated  and  killed  ;  and  from 
him  the  province  of  Kyle  firft  received  its  name.  Af¬ 
ter  this  Fergus  was  declared  king  of  the  Scots,  with 
the  folemnity  of  an  oath.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  new  dignity  :  for  having  been  recalled  to  Ireland  to 
quiet  fome  commotions  there,  he  was  drowned,  by  a 
hidden  tempeft,  on  his  return,  at  a  place  in  Ireland 
called  from  him  Knock- Fergus,  or  Carri  k -Fergus  ;  i.  e. 

Fergus’s  Rock.  .  S 

Fergus  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Feritharis,  in 

the  prejudice  of  his  two  fons  Ferlegus  and  Mainus.  ufe  among 
This,  we  are  told  by  the  ancient  Scottifh  writers,  was  the  Scots,  i 
done  in  conformity  to  a  law,  by  which  it  was  ordained, 
that  whilft  the  children  of  their  kings  were  infants, 
one  of  their  relations  who  was  reckoned  the  moft  fit 
for  the  government  fhould  be  railed  to  the  throne,  but 
that  after  his  death  the  fovereignty  fhould  return  to 
the  fons  of  the  former  king.  This  was  the  cafe  at  pre- 
fent ;  however,  Ferlegus,  impatient  for  the  crown,  made 
a  formal  demand  of  it  from  his  uncle.  I  he  difpute 
being  referred  to  an  affembly  of  the  ftates,  Feritha¬ 
ris  was  confirmed  on  the  throne  ;  and  Ferlegus  would 
have  been  condemned  for  fedition,  had  not  his  uncle 
interpofed.  However,  he  was  impriioned  ;  but  having 
made  his  efcape,  he  fled  firft  to  the  Pi&s,  and  then 
to  the  Britons,  in  order  to  excite  them  againft  Feri¬ 
tharis.  With  both  he  failed  in  accompliflfing  his  pur- 
pofe  :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  his  uncle  being  (tabbed 
in  his  bed,  the  fufpicion  fell  upon  Ferlegus,.  who  was 
thereupon  fet  afide  from  the  fucceffion,  anfl  died  in  ob- 
feurity,  the  throne  being  conferred  upon  his  brother 
Mainus. 

The  reigns  of  Mainus,  Dornadil,  and  Nothat,  afford 
nothing  remarkable,  excepting  that  Dornadil,  who  was 
a  great  hunter,  instituted  the  laws  of  hunting  in  this 
country.  Nothat  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  Reuther 
his  nephew  ;  upon  which  the  latter  was  immediately 
inverted  with  the  fovereignty.  A  bloody  war  enfued, 
in  which  both  parties  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extre¬ 
mity,  and  glad  at  length  to  conclude  a  peace.  The  fate 
of  Reuther  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  he  ended  his  life  in  the  year  187  B.  C. 

The  reigns  of  Reutha,  Thereus,  Jafina,  and  Finnan, 
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afford  no  remarkable  tranfadions,  excepting  that  un¬ 
der  the  aft  we  find  the  firft  beginnings  of ’the  Scot- 
tiih  parliament  ;  as  he  enaded,  that  tings  fhouhl  do 
no.h'„g  wnhou,  thc  „  f  ,  of  lheir  gra«  coh”“  * 

mn,  if Uurftus,  Even,  and  G-lta,  whole 
reigns  afford  nothing  of  confequence.  Even  IT.  the 
nephevv  of  hjnnan,  who  fucceeded  Gillus,  is  faid  to 
have  built  the  towns  of  Innerlochy  and  Invernefs.  He 

ded^dand  TS  °frthe  °rkneys’  vvho  had  »«- 
t.ul  ,  toJand  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Eder,  iu 

thl  ^  T  Jr  ,US  9*1"  invaded  the  f™thern  parts  of 

Sainft^he  EdCr  18  laid  t0  haVC  affifted  the  Britons 
again  It  the  common  enemy.  He  was  fucceeded,  after 

a‘fe'Stn  ,°f  48  >’earAs-  b7  fon  Even  III.  who  is  re- 
p  efented  as  a  monfter  of  cruelty  and  luft.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  having  ,00  noble  concubines  of  his  own,  he 
made  a  law  that  a  man  might  marry  as  many  wives 
as  he  could  maintain  ;  and  that  the  king  fhould  have  the 

if  m;  If  n°ble  bride’  a"d  the  n°hles  the 

hke  with  the  daughters  of  their  tenants.  Nor  was  he 

lefs  remarkable  for  his  cruelty  and  rapacioufnefs,  which 
at  laft  occafioned  a  rebellion  ;  and  Even  was  dethroned, 
xmpriloned,  and  put  to  death. 

We  meet  with  nothing  memorable  in  the  hiftory  of 

.rf  f;0m  th,atlm5  t0  that  of  Agricola,  excepting 
that  the  famous  Caradacus,  who  was  carried  prifoner 
o  Rome,  is  faw 1  to  have  been  one  of  the  Scottilh  mo- 
naichs;  which,  however,  feems  not  very  probable,  as 
the  Romans  in  hi.  time  had  not  penetrated  near  fo  far 
as  Scotland.  1  he  mvafion  of  Agricola  happened  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  Corbred,  called  by  the  Roman  hifto- 
nans  Ga/^au  Agncola  having  completed  the  con- 
queft  of  the  fouthern  parts,  and  in  a  great  meafure  ci¬ 
vilized  the  inhabitants,  formed  a  like  plan  with  regard 
to  l  cotland.  It  is  probable,  that  at  this  time  the 
Caledonians  or  Scots  were  rendered  more  formidable 
lan  ever  they  had  been,  by  the  acceffion  of  great  num¬ 
bers  from  the  fouth  ;  for  though  the  Romans  had  «. 
vilized  the  greateft  part,  it  cannot  doubted  that 
many  o(  thofe  favage  warriors,  Jifdaiuing  the  pleafures 
of  a  peaceable  life  would  retire  to  the  northward, 
where  the  martial  difpof.tion  of  the  Scots  would  betl 
ter  fmt  their  inclination,  The  ntmoft  efforts  of  va¬ 
lour  however,  were  not  proof  again!!  the  difeipline 
of  the  Roman  troops,  and  the  experience  of  their  com¬ 
mander.  In  the  third  year  Agricola  had  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  river  Tay  ;  but  the  particulars  of  his  pro- 
grefs  are  not  recorded.  The  following  year  he  built 
a  line  of  forts  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
to  exclude  the  Caledonians  from  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  ifland  ;  and  the  year  after,  he  fubdued  thofe  parts 
which  lay  to  the  fouth  and  welt  of  his  forts,  namely, 

at  iW  i  °f  Gall°ry’  Cantyre>  and  ArS>'le-  which 

ha*  ime  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Canvi, 
though  feme  hiftorians  place  thefe  as  far  fouth  as  Che- 
ihire  in  England,  and  the  north  part  of  Wales.  This 
luppofition,  however,  can  fcarcely  be  admitted,  when 
we  confider  that  Tacitus  exprefsly  informs  us,  that  the 

people  whom  Agncola  conquered  had  never  before  been 
known  to  the  Romans 

j'1!  puAut;d  the  fame  prudent  meafures  by 
which  he  had  already  fecured  the  poffeffion  of  fuch  a 
targe  trad!  of  country,  that  is,  advancing  but  llovvly, 
and  building  forts  as  he  advanced,  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  in  obedience.  The  Scots,  though  commanded 


Hi  SCO 

b^  their  king,  who  U  faid  to  have  been  well  acquainted  Scad,* 

with  the  manner  of  fighting  and  difeipline  of  the  llo-  - 

mans  were  yet  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  at  laft,  finding 
that  the  enemy  made  inch  progrefs  as  endangered  the 
fubjugatron  of  the  whole  country,  he  refolved  to  cut 
oil  their  communication  with  the  fouthern  parts,  and 
hkewife  to  prevent  all  poflihihty  of  a  retreat  by  fea. 
Agncola,  though  folicited  by  (ome  of  his  officers,  re¬ 
filled  to  retreat but  divided  his  troops  into  three  bo- 
cties,  having  a  communication  with  each  other.  Upon 
this,  Galgacus  refolved  to  attack  the  weakeft  of  the 
three,  wh.ch  confifted  only  of  the  ninth  legion,  and  lav 
at  that  time,  as  is  faid,  at  a,  place  called  Aor/W,  about 
two  miles  from  Locb-Leven  In  Fife.  The  attack  was 
made  in  the  night :  and  as  the  Romans  were  both  un¬ 
prepared  and  inferior  in  number,  the  Scots  penetrated 
into  t  e  leart  of  their  camp,  and  were  making  a  great 
slaughter,  when  Agricola  detached  fome  light-armed 
troops  to  their  affiftance  ;  by  whom  the  Caledonians  m 
their  turn  were  routed,  and  forced  to  fly  to  the  marfhes 
and  inaeceffible  places,  where  the  enemy  could  not  fol- 
low  them. 

This  engagement  has  been  magnified  by  the  Roman 
hiflorrans  into  a  vidory,  though  it  can  fcarce  be  ad- 
mitterl  from  the  teftimonies  of  other  hiftorians.  The 
Romans,  however,  certainly  advanced  very  confider- 
ably,  and  the  Scots  as  conilantly  retreated,  till  they-  8  . 

tCr^°  ,  •  f°0tr°[  tbC  GramPian  where  G0re;';^ 

the  Caledonians  refolved  to.  make  their  laft  Hand.  In  by  the  Rn? 

tlie  eighth  year  of  the  war,  Agricola  advanced  to  the mans- 
foot  of  the  mountains,  where  he  found  the  enemy  ready 
o  receive  1m.  Tacitus  has  given  us  a  fpeech  of  Gal¬ 
gacus,  which  he  has  undoubtedly  fabricated  for  him, 
in  w  lich  lie  fets  forth  the  afpiring  difpofition  of  the 
Romans,  ana  encourages  bis  countrymen  to  defend 
emfelves  vigoroufly,  as  knowing  that  eveiy  thing  va¬ 
luable  was  at  flake.  A  defperate  engagement  accord¬ 
ingly  enfued.  In  the  beginning,  the  Britons  had  the 
advantage,  by  the  dexterous  management  of  their  buck¬ 
lers  :  but  Agncola  having  ordered  three  Tungrian  and 
two  Batavian  coliorts,  armed  with  ffiort  fwords,  and 
emooffed  bucHers  terminating  in  a  point,  to  attack 
the  Scots,  who  were  armed  with  long  fwords,  the  lat- 
tei  foon  found  thefe  weapons  ufelefs  in  a  clofe  encoun, 
ter  ;  and  as  their  bucklers  only  covered  a  firiall  part  of 
their  bodies,  they  were  eaiily  cut  in  pieces  by  their 
dverfaries.  The  molt  forward  of  their  cavalry  and 
charioteers  fell  back,  upon  their  infantry,  and  difor- 
Cre,.  *  e  tccctre  :  but,  the  Britons  endeavourin'!  to 
out-flank  their  enemies,  the  Roman  general  oppoled 
them  with  Ins  horfe  ;  and  the  Caledonians  were  at  laft 
routed  with  great  flaughter,  and  forced  to  fly  into  the 
woods  whither  the  Romans  purfued  with  fo  little  cau¬ 
tion,  that  numbers  of  them  were  cut  off.  Agricola, 
however,  having  ordered  his  troops  to  proceed  more  re, 
gularly,  prevented  the  Scots  from  attacking  and- cut. 
ting  off  his  men  in  feparate  parties,  as  they  had  exped- 
ed  ;  io  that  this  vidory  proved  the  greateff  flroke  to 
the  Caledonians  that  they  had  hitherto  received.  This 
battle  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  fought  in  Strath- 
ern,  half  a  mile  fouth  from  the  kirk  of  Comrie  ;  but 
others  imagine  the  place  to  have  been  near  FortingaU 

Camp,  a  place  fomewhat  farther  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  J  ay.  _ 

Great  as  this  vidory  was,  it  feems  not  to  have  been 

pro- 
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Wall  built 
hy  Adrian. 


$4otlaui  predu&ivc  of  any  folid  or  lafting  advantage  to  the  Rq- 
-r — v — —  mans  ;  fince  we  find  that  Agricola,  inftead  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war  by  the  immediate  conqueft  of  all 
Caledonia,  retreated  into  the  country  of  the  Forefti, 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  Foriarfhire,  though  others 
imagine  it  to  have  been  the  county  of  Fife.  Here  he 
received  hoftages  from  part  of  the  Caledonians  ;  apd  or¬ 
dered  part  of  his  fleet  to  fail  round  Britain,  that  they 
might  difcover  whether  it  was  an  ifland  or  a.  continent. 
The  Romans  no  fooner  had  left  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  than  the  Caledonians  demolifhed  all  the  forts  they 
had  raifed :  and  Agricola  being  foon  after  recalled  by 
Domitiaa,  the  further  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
flopped  ;  Gaigacus  proving  fnperior  to  any  of  the  fuc- 
ceffors  of  that  general. 

From  the  time  of  Agricola  to  that  of  Adrian,  we 
know  little  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  excepting  that 
during  this  interval  the  Scots  mult  have  entirely  driven 
the  Romans  out  of  their  country,  and  reconquered  all 
that  tract  which  lay  between  Agricola’s  chain  of  forts 
and  Carllfie  on  the  weft,  and  Ncweaftle  or  Tinmouth- 
,Bar  on  the  eafl ;  which  Adrian,  on  viliting  Britain, 
thought  proper  to  fix  as  the  northern  boundary  of  th t 
Roman  dominions.  Here  he  built  a  wall  of  turf  be¬ 
tween  the  month  of  the  l  ine  and  the  Solway  frith*,  with 
a  view  to  fhut  out  the  barbarians  ;  which,  however,  did 
not  anfvver  the  pnrpofe,  nor  indeed  conld  it  be  thought 
to  do  fo,  as  it  was  only  built  of  turf,  and  guarded  by 
no  more  than  1 8,ooo  men,  who  could  not  be  fuppo¬ 
fed  a  fufficient  force  to  defend  fueh  an  extent  of  forti¬ 
fication. 

,  On  the  departure  of  Adrian,  he  left  Julius  Severus  as 
his  lieutenant :  but  tins  man,  though  one  of  the  great- 
eft  commanders  of  his  age,  did  net  carry  his  arms  to 
the  north waid  of  Adrian’s  wall  ;  and  this  long  interval 
of  peace  gave  fo  much  fecurity  to  Mogold  the  Scottifh 
monarch,  that  he  degenerated  into  a  tyrant,  and  was 
murdered  by  fame  of  his  noblemen.  The  only  inilance 
of  his  tyranny  which  is  produced,  however,  is  a  law  by 
which  it  was  enafted,  that  the  eftates  of  fuch  as  were 
condemned  fhould  be  forfeited  to  his  exchequer,  with¬ 
out  any  part  thereof  being  allotted  to  their  wives  and 
children  ;  an  a&  which  fubfifts  almoft  in  its  full  force 
to  this  day  in  Great  Britain  and  the  bell  regulated  Eu¬ 
ropean  governments. 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  propraetor  Lol- 
lius  Urbius  drove  the  Scots  far  to  the  northward,  and 
repaired  the  chain of  forts  built  by  Agricola,  which 
lay  between  the  Carron  on  the  frith  of  Forth  and 
Dunglafs  ■  on  the  Clyde.  Thefe  were  joined  together 
by  turf  walls,  and  formed  a  much  better  defence  than 
the  wall  of  Adrian.  However,  after  the  death  of  An¬ 
toninus,  Commodus- having  lecalled  Calpumius  Agri¬ 
cola,  an  able  commander,  who  kept  the  Scots  in  awe, 
a  more  dangerous  war  broke  out  than  had  ever  been 
experienced  by  the  Romans  in  that  quarter.  The 
Scots  having  palled  the  wall,  put  all  the  Romans  they 
could  meet  with  to  the  fvvord :  but  they  were  foon  re- 
pulfed  by  Ulpins  Marcell  us,  a  general  of  confummate 
abilities,  whom  Commodus  fent  into  the  ifland.  —  In  a 
fhort  time  the  tyrant  alfo  recalled  this  able  commander. 
After  his  departure,  the  Roman  difeipline  in  Britain 
fullered  a  total  relaxation  ;  the  foldiery  grew  mutinous, 
and  great  diforders  enfued  :  but  thefe  were  all  happily 
removed  by  the  arrival  of  Clodius  Albinus?  a  perfon 


of  great  Hull  and  experience  in  military  affairs.  His  Scotland.^ 

prefence  for  fome  time  reltrained  the  Scots  within  pro-  - * 

per  bounds :  but  a  civil  war  breaking  out  between 
him  and  Severus,  Albinus  eroded  over  to  the  continent 
with  the  greateft  part  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain  ; 
and  meeting  his  antagonill  at  Lyons,  a  dreadful  battle 
enfued,  in  which  Albinus  was  utterly  defeated,  and  his 
army  cut  in  pieces.  See  Rome,  n°  375*  I0 

The  abfence  of  the  Roman  forces  gave  encourage'  Wars  of  Se*. 
ment  to  the  Scots  to  renew  their  depredations,  which  verus  with, 
they  did  with  fuch  fuceefs,  that  the  emperor  became  the  Scots, 
ppprehenfive  of  lofing  the  whole  iiland  ;  on  which  he 
determined  to  go  in  perion  and  quell  thele  troublefome 
enemies.  The  army  he  collected  upon  this  occafion 
was  far  more  numerous  than  any  the  Romans  had  ever 
fent  into  Britain  ;  and  being  commanded  by  fuch  an 
able  general  as  Severus,  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  that 
the  Scots  mull  have  been  very  hard  preffed.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  important  expedition  are  very  imper¬ 
fectly  related  ;  however,  we  are  allured  that  Severus 
loll  a  vail  number  of  men,  it  is  faid  not  lefs  than 
qo,coo,  in  his  march  through  Scotland.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  he  penetrated,  it  is  faid,  to  the  moll  northern 
extremity  of  the  ifland,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to 
yield  up  their  arms.  On  his  return,  he  built  a  much 
itronger  fortification  to  fecure  the  frontiers  againft  the 
enemy  than  had  ever  been  done  before,  and  which 
in  fome  places  coincided  with  Adrian’s  wall,  but  ex¬ 
tended  farther  at  each  end-  But  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Scots,  provoked  by  the  brutality  of  the  emperor’s  fon 
Caraealla,  whom  he  had  left  regent  in  his  abfence, 
ajrain  took  arms  :  on  which  Severus  himfelf  took  the 
field,  with  a  defign,  as  it  would  feem,  to  extirpate  the 
whole  nation  ;  for  he  gave  orders  to  his  foldiers  “  not  to 
fpare  even  the  child  in  the  mother’s  belly.”  The  event 
of  his  furious  declaration  is  unknown  ;  but  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  the  death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  foon 
after,  put  a  Hop  to  the  execution  of  this  revenge  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  his  fon  Caraealla,  who  fucceeded  Seve¬ 
rus,  ratified  the  peace  with  the  Scots. 

During  all  thefe  important  tranfactions,  Scotland  was 
governed  by  Donald  I.  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
fall  Chriilian  king  of  this  country.  From  him  to  the 
time  of  Eugene  T.  no  remarkable  occurrence  offers; 
but  under  the  latter,  the  Roman  and  Pi&ifh  forces  were 
united  againft  the  Scots.  The  Pidts  were  commanded 
by  their  king,  named  Hargujl ;  and  the  Romans  by 
Maximus,  who  murdered  Valentinian  III.  and  after- 
wards  aiTumed  the  empire  §.  The  allies  defeated  Eu-£XpulfIon 
gene  in  the  county  of  Galloway;  but  Maximus  being  of  the  Scot? 
obliged  to  return  fouthward  on  account  of  an  infurrec-  Mo¬ 
tion,  the  Pidfts  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  the  Scots. 

Next  year,  however,  Maximus  marched  againft  the ^35, 
Scots  ;  who  being  now  reduced  to  extremity,  brought 
into  the  field  not  only  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  but  the  women  alfo.  In  this  engagement  the 
Pitts  would  have  been  utterly  defeated,  had  not  they 
been  fnpported  by  the  Romans  ;  but  Eugene  being  kill¬ 
ed,  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  nobility,  the  Scots  were 
defeated  ;  and  fo  well  did  the  conquerors  improve  their 
victory,  that  their  antagonifts  were  at  laft  totally  dri¬ 
ven  out  of  the  country.  Some  of  them  took  refuge 
in  the  iEbudas  Hands,  and  fome  in  Scandinavia  and  w 
Ireland,  from  whence  they  made  frequent  defeents  upom 
Scotland.  The  Pi&s  were  at  firit  mightily  pleafed  x 
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■with  die  victory  they  had  gained  over  their  antagonifts:  king  of  Northumberland. 


c  o 


but 


to  adopt  the  laws  of  the  Ro- 
no  king  who  was  not  fent  them 
repeat 


it 

They  re* 


being  commanded 
mails,  and  to  choofe 

from  Rome,  they  began  to  repe/it  of  their  havin6 
contributed  to  the  expnlfion  of  the  Scots  ;  and  in  the 
year  421,  when  Autulphus  king  of' the  Goths  fent 
Fere  over  a  body  exiled  Scots  to  Britain,  under  Fergus, 
£LS  *  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  the  Pi&s 
immediately  joined,  them  againifl  the  common  enemy. 
1  he  confequence  of  this  wa3,  that  the  Briton3  were 
pufhed  to  the  lafl  extremity  ;  and  the  Romans  being 
obliged,  on  account  of  the  inundation  of  northern 
barbarians  who  poured  in  upon  them,  to  recaT  their 
forces  from  Britain,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
the  molt  miferable  fituation  that  can  be  imagined.  In 
the  time  of  Fergus  II.  they  were  obliged  to  give  up 
all  the  country  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Adrian's 
wall ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Grimus  or  Graham,  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Fergus,  they  were  obliged  to  write  that  re¬ 
markable  letter  to  Rome,  intitled,  «  The  groans  of  the 
4  See  Eng-  Britons  f .”  This,  however,  not  being  attended  with 
&nd,  n?  27.  fuccefs,  the  Britons  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  Saxons 
to  their  affiflance.  By  thefe  new  allies  the  Scots  were 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  their  king  (.Eugene) 
drowned  in  the  river  Humber ;  which  put  a  flop  for 
fome  time  to  thefe  incurfions. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  the  Scots  very  formidable 
enemies  to  the  fouthern  Britons.  But  when  the  Saxons 
became  the  enemies  of  the  Britons,  the  Scots  joined 
in  a  flririt  alliance  with  the  latter ;  and  the  famous  king 
Arthur  is  faid  to  have  been  affiiled  by  the  Scots  in  all 
his  battles  with  the  Saxons:  neither  does  it  appear  that 
this  league  was  ever  diffolved  again,  though  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Scots  and  Britons  were  not  fufficient  to 
preferve  the  independency  of  the  latter. 

The  next  remarkable  event  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland 
is  the  war  with  the  Pi6ls,  which  took  place  in  the  ninth 
century.  ri  he  occafion  of  the  quarrel  was,  that  Dongal 
king  of  Scotland  pretended  a  right  to  the  Pi&ifh  throne; 
which,  however,  was  rejedled  by  the  Pirits  :  upon  which 
both  parties  had  recourfe  to  arms ;  but  when  every 
thing  was  ready  for  the  campaign,  Dongal  was  drown¬ 
ed  in  croffmg  the  river  Spey. 

At  this  time  the  dominions  of  the  Scots  compre¬ 
hended  the  weflern  iflands,  together  with  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Argyle,  Knapdale,  Kyle,  Kintyre,  Lochaber, 
and  a  part  of  Breadalbane  ;  while  the  Pi6ls  poffeffed 
all  the  refl  of  Scotland,  and  part  of  Northumberland  ; 
fo  that  the  Pidls  feem  to  have  been  by  much  the  moil 
powerful  people  of  the  two.  However,  the  Scots  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  fuperior  in  military  fkill ;  for  Al- 
pin,  the  fucceffor  of  Dongal,  having  engaged  the  Pidl- 
iih  army  near  Forfar,  after  an  obflinate  engagement 
defeated  them,  and  killed  their  king,  though  not  with¬ 
out  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  his  own  men.  The 
Pidls  chofe  Brudus,  the  fon  of  their  former  king,  to 
fuccecd  him  ;  but  foon  after  depofed  and  put  him  to 
death,  on  account  of  his  flupidity  and  indolence.  His 
brother  Kenneth  fhared  the  fame  fate  on  account  of 
his  cowardice  ;  till  at  lafl  another  Brudus,  a  brave  and 
fpirited  prince,  afeended  the  throne.  Having  raifed  a 
powerful  army,  he  began  with  offering  terms  of  peace 
to  the  Scots  ;  which,  however,  Alpin  rejedled,  and  in¬ 
filled  upon  a  total  furrender  of  his  crown.  Brudus  on 
this  endeavoured  to  procure  the  affiflance  of  Edwin 
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Edwin  accepted  the  money  ;  Scotland. 

but  pretending  to  be  engaged  in  other  wars,  he  refufed  - 

the  affiflance  which  he  at  hrfl  promifed.  Brudus,  not 
•difmayed  by  this  difappointment,  marched  refolutely 
againfl  his  enemies  ;  and  the  two  armies  came  to  an 
engagement  near  Dundee.  The  fuperior  fkill  of  the 
Scots  in  military  affairs  was  about  to  have  decided  the 
victory  in  their  favour,  when  Brudus  bethought  him- 
felf  of  the-  following  flratagem  to  preferve  his  army 
from  definition.  He  caufed  all  the  attendants,  and 
even  the  women  who  attended  his  army,  to  affemble  and 
fhow  themfelves  at  a  diflance  as  a  powerful  reinforce¬ 
ment  coming  to  the  Pits.  This  flruck  the  Scots  with 
fuch  a  panic,  that  all  the  efforts  of  Alpin  could  not  re¬ 
cover  them  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  defeated  with 
great  {laughter.  Alpin  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
foon  after  beheaded  by  order  of  the  conqueror.  This  The  Scar* 
execution  happened  at  a  place  now  called  Pit-alpy ,  but  defeated, 
in  former  times  Bas-alpin ,  which  in  the  Gaelic  lan-£?d 
guage  fignifies  the  death  of  Alpin,  His  head  was  after-  ^  1  C 
wards  flack  upon  a  pole,  and  expofed  on  a  wall. 

Alpin  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Kenneth  II.  who 
being  a  brave  and  enterprifing  prince,  refolved  to  take 
a  moil  fevere  revenge  for  his  father’s  death.  The 
Scots,  however,  were  fo  difpirited  by  their  late  defeat, 
that  they  were  exceedingly  averfe  to  any  renewal  of 
the  war  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pi&s  were  fo 
much  elated,  that  they  made  a  law  by  which  it  be¬ 
came  death  for  any  man  to  propofe  peace  with  the 
Scots,  whom  they  refolved  to  exterminate ;  and  fome 
of  the  nobility  were  expelled  the  council  on  account  of 
their  oppolition  to  this  law-  The  confequence  of  this 
was,  that  civil  diffenfions  took  place  among  them,  and 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  oppofite  par¬ 
ties,  before  the  Scots  had  thought  of  making  any  far¬ 
ther  refiflance. 

By  thefe  diflradions  Brudus,  who  had  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  appeafe  them,  w*as  fo  much  affeded,  that 
he  died  of  grief  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Drufken. — The  new  prince  alfo  failed  in  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  accommodate  the  civil  differences  ;  fo  that  the 
Scots,  by  gaining  fo  much  refpite,  at  lafl  began  to  re¬ 
cover  from  their  conllernation  ;  and  fome  of  them  ha¬ 
ving  ventured  into  the  Pidifh  territories,  carried  off 
Alpin’s  head  from  the  capital  of  their  dominions,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  Abernethy.  In  the  mean  time, 

Kenneth  found  means  to  gain  over  the  nobility  to  his 
fide  by  the  following  flratagem;  which,  however  ridi¬ 
culous,  is  not  incredible,  if  we  confider  the  barbarifm 
and  fuperftition  of  that  age.  Having  invited  them  to  Stratagem 
an  entertainment,  the  king  introduced  into  the  hall  fK  nPeth 
where  they  flept  a  perfon  clothed  in  a  robe 
the  fkins  of  fifhes,  which  made  fuch  a  luminous  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  dark,  that  he  was  miflaken  for  an  angel  or 
fome  fupernatural  mtffenger.  To  add  to  the  terror  of 
thofe  who  faw  him,  he  denounced,  through  a  fpeaking 
trumpet,  the  mofl  terrible  judgments,  if  war  was  not 
immediately  declared  againfl  the  Pi£ts,  the  murderers 
of  the  late  king.  In  confequence  of  this  celeflial  ad¬ 
monition,  war  was  immediately  renewed  with  great  vi¬ 
gour.  The  Pidls  were  not  deficient  in  their  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  had  now  procured  fome  affiflance  from  Eng¬ 
land.  The  flrfl  battle  was  fought  near  Stirling  ;  where 
the  Pidls,  being  deferted  by  their  Englifh  auxiliaries, 
were  utterly  defeated.  Drufken  eicaped  by  the  fwift- 
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Scotland  nefs  of  h*i3  borfe,  find  a  few  days  after  made  applica- 
u — r—  tion  to  Kenneth  for  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities ;  but  as 
the  Scottifh  monarch  demanded  a  furrender  of  all  the 
Pi&ifli  dominions,  the  tieaty  was  inflantly  broken  off. 
Kenneth  pnrfued  his  good  fortune,  and  conquered  the 
counties  of  Merns,  Angus,  and  Fife  ;  but  as  he  march¬ 
ed  againft  Stirling,  he  received  intelligence  that  thefe 
counties  had  again  revolted,  and  cut  off  all  the  garri- 
fons  which  he  had  left,  and  that  Drufken  was  at  the 
head  of  a  confiderable  army  in  thefe  parts.  On  this 
Kenneth  haftened  to  oppofe  him,  and  a  negociation 
again  took  place.  The  refult  was  equally  unfavou¬ 
rable  with  the  reft.  Kenneth  infilled  on  an  abfolute 
furrender  of  the  counties  of  Fife,  Merns,  and  Angus ; 
which  being  refufed,  both  parties  prepared  for  a  decifive 
battle.  The  engagement  was  very  bloody  and  defpe- 
rate,  the  Pi£ls  fighting  like  men  in  defpairt  Drufken 
renewed  the  battle  feven  times  ;  but  at  la  ft  was  entirely 
defeated  and  killed,  and  the  counties  iri  difpute  became 
the  immediate  property  of  the  conqueror. 

Kenneth  did  not  fail  to  improve  his  vi&ory,  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  reft  of  the  Pidlifh  territories  ;  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  done  with  the  greateft  cruelty,  and  even 
to  have  totally  exterminated  the  inhabitants.  The  ca¬ 
pital,  called  Came/on,  (fuppofed  to  have  been  Aberne- 
thy),  held  out  four  months  ;  but  was  at  laft  taken  by 
furprife,  and  every  living  creature  deftroyed.  This  was 
followed  by  the  redu&ion  of  the  Maiden  Caftle,  now 
that  of  Edinburgh  ;  which  was  abandoned  by  the  gar- 
rifon,  who  fled  to  Northumberland. 

After  the  reduflion  of  thefe  important  places,  the 
reft  of  the  country  made  no  great  reiiftance,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  became  mafter  of  all  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in 
the  prefeut  extent  of  the  word ;  fo  that  he  is  juftly  to 
be  efteemed  the  true  founder  of  the  Scottifh  monarchy. 
Befides  this  war  with  the  Pi&s,  Kenneth  is  faid  to 
have  been  fuccefsful  againft  the  Saxons,  though  of  thefe 
wars  we  have  very  little  account.  Having  reigned  16 
years  in  peace  after  his  fubjugation  of  the  Pi£ls,  and 
compofed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
Kenneth  died  of  a  fiftula,  at  Fort  Teviot,  near  Duplin 
in  Perthfhire.  Before  his  time  the  feat  of  the  Scots  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  in  Argylefhire  ;  but  he  removed  it 
to  Scone,  by  transferring  thither  the  famous  black  ftone 
fuppofed  to  be  the  palladium  of  Scotland,  and  which 
was  afterwards  carried  off  by  Edward  I.  of  England, 
and  lodged  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 

Kenneth  was  fucceeded  hy  hi-s  brother  Donald,  who 
is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  the  worft  cliaradler  ;  fo  that 
the  remaining  Pi6ls  who  had  fled  out  of  Scotland  were 
encouraged  to  apply  to  the  Saxons  for  afliftance,  pro- 
mifing  to  make  Scotland  tributary  to  the  Saxon  power 
after  it  fhould  be  conquered.  This  propofal  was  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  and  the  confederates  invaded  Scotland  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  took  the  town  of  Berwick  ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  foon  after  defeated  by  Donald,  who 
took  alfo  their  (hips  and  provifions.  This  capture 
proved  their  ruin  ;  for  fome  of  the  fhips  being  loaden 
with  wine,  the  Scots  indulged  themfelves  fo  much  with 
that  liquor,  that  they  became  incapable  of  defending 
themfelves  ;  the  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  con¬ 
federates  rallying  their  troops,  attacked  them  in  that 
The  Scots  ^ate  intoxication.  The  Scots  were  defeated  with 
defeated  by  exceffive  flaughter.  Twenty  thoufand  of  the  common 
the. Saxons, foldiers  lay  dead  on  the  fpot  j  the  king  and  his  princi¬ 


pal  nobility  were  taken  prifone  c  and  all  the  country  cor 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Forth  became  the  property  of  *  '  * 
the  conquerors.  Still,  however,  the  confederates  found 
themfelves  unable  to  purfue  their  viflory  farther  ;  and 
a  peace  was  concluded,  on  condition  that  the  Saxons 
fhould  become  mafters  of  all  the  conquered  country. 

Thus  the  Forth  and  Clyde  became  the  fouthern  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  Scottifh  dominions,  ft  was  agreed  that 
the  Forth  fhould  from  that  time  forward  be  called  the 
Scots  Sea  ;  and  it  was  made  capital  for  any  Scotfman  to 
fet  his  foot  on  Englifh  ground.  They  were  to  ere& 
no  forts  near  the  Englifh  confines,  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  give  up  60  of  the 
fons  of  their  chief  nobility  as  hoftages.  A  mint  was  ere&- 
ed  by  the  Saxon  prince  named  OJbreth ,  at  Stirling  ;  and  ‘ 
a  crofs  raifed  on  the  bridge  at  that  place,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  iufeription,  implying  that  this  place  was  the 
boundary  between  Scotland  and  England : 

Anglos  a  Scotis  feparat  crux  tjla  remotls  : 

Arma  hie  Jlant  Bruti^Jlant  Scoti  fub  hac  cruce  tuti. 

After  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  fo  humiliating  to 
the  Scots,  the  Pifls,  finding  that  their  intereft  had 
been  entirely  negledled,  fled  to  Norway,  while  thole 
who  remained  in  England  were  maffacred.  Donald 
fhared  the  common  fate  of  unfortunate  princes,  being 
dethroned  and  fhut  up  in  prifon,  where  he  at  laft  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  in  the  year  858. — In  juftice  to- 
this  unhappy  monarch,  however,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  character  of  Donald,  and  indeed  the  whole  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  tranfadlions,  refts  on  the  credit  of  a  fingle 
author,  namely  Boece ;  and  that  other  writers  reprefenf 
Donald  as  a  hero,  and  fuccefsful  in  his  wars :  but  the 
obfeurity  in  which  the  whole  of  this  period  of  Scottifh’ 
hiftory  is  involved,  renders  it  impofiible  to  determine  any 
thing  fatisfa&ory  concerning  thefe  matters. 

Donald  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew  Conftantine, 
the  fon  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin,  in  whole  reign  Scot¬ 
land  was  firft  invaded  by  the  Danes,  who  proved  fuch- 
formidable  enemies  to  the  Englifh.  This  invafion  is 
faid  to  have  been  occafioued  by  fome  exiled  Pi£ls  who  • 
fled  to  Denmark,  where  they  prevailed  upon  the  king 
of  that  country  to  fend  his  two  brothers,  Hungar  and 
Hubba,  to  recover  the  Pi£tifh  dominions  from  Con-  17 
ftantine.  Thefe  princes  landed  on  the  coaft  ef  Fife, 
where  they  committed  the  moll  horrid  barbarities,-not 
fparing  even  the  ecclefiaftics  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  ifland  of  May  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth.  Con- 
flantine  defeated  one  of  the  Danifh  armies  commanded 
by  Hubba,  near  the  water  of  Levea ;  but  was  himfelf 
defeated  andrtaken  prifoner  by  Hungar,  who  caufed 
him  to  be  beheaded  at  a  place  fince  called  the  Devil's 
Cave ,  in  the  year  874. 

This  unfortunate  a6lion  coft  the  Scots >1 0,000  men: 
but  the  Danes  feem  not  to  have  purchafed  their  vi6lory 
very  eafily,  as  they  were  obliged  immediately  afterwards 
to  abandon  their  conquefts,  and  retire  to  their  own^ 
country.  However,  the  many  Danifh  monuments  that 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Fife,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
many  bloody  feenes  have  been-afled  here  between  the 
Scots  and  Danes  befides  that  above-mentioned. 

Con  ftantine  was  fucceeded  by  liis  brother  Eth,  fur-* 
named  the  Swft  fo'Aed>  from  his  agifity.  Concerning* 
him  we  find  nothing  memorable  ;  indeed  the  accounts* 
are  fo  confufed  and  contradi&ory,  that  it  is  impoflible- 
8  to. 
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s  fkot’wvlv  to  fom  any  decifive  opinion  concerning  the  tranfaAiotis 
0f  tin*  reign.  All  agree,  however,  that  h  was  but 
fhort ;  and  that  he  was  fucceeded  by  Gregory  the  fori 
of  Donga!,  contemporary  with  Alfred  of  England,  and 
iS  that  both  princes  defervedly  acquired  the  name  of  Great. 

Gregor*  ^anes  at  tlieir  departure  had  left  the  Pitts  in  pof- 

tli^Gieat,  f€®on  Fife-  Againft  them  Gregory  immediately 
marched,  and  quickly  drove  them  into  the  north  of 
England,  where  their  confederates  were  already  mailers 
of  Northumberland  and  York.  In  their  way  thither 
they  threw  a  gsrrifon  into  the  town  of  Berwick  $  but 
this  was  .presently  reduced  by  Gregory,  who  put  to  the 
fword  all  the  Danes,  but  fpared  the  lives  of  the  Pi£U. 
From  Berwick,  Gregory  purfued  the  Danes  into  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  where  be  defeated  them  ;  and  parted  fue 
winter  in  Berwick.  He  then  marched  againft  the 
Cumbrians,  who  being  moftly  Pi6ls  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Danes.  Them  he  eafily  overcame,  and  obli¬ 
ged  to  yield  up  all  the  lands  they  had  formerly  pofTdfed 
belonging  to  the  Scots,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  agreed 
to  protect  them  from  the  power  of  the  Danes,  Jn  a 
fhort  time,  however,  Conftantine  the  king  of  the  Cum¬ 
brians  violated  the  convention  he  had  made,  and  invaded 
Annandale  ;  but  was  defeated  and  killed  by  -Gregory 
near  Lochmaben,  After  this  vi&ory  Gregory  entirely 
reduced  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Weft morcland, 
which,  it  is  faid,  were  ceded  to  him  by  Alfred  the 
•Great;  and  indeed  the  tit  nation  of  Alfred’s  affairs  at 
this  time  renders  fitch,  a  ceffton  by  no  means  impro¬ 
bable. 

We  next  find  Gregory  engaged  in  ;.a  war  with 
the  Irifh,  to  fupport  Donach,  an  Irifh  prince,  againft 
two  rebellious  noblemen.  The  Irifh  were  the  firft 
aggreflbrs,  and  invaded  Galloway  ;  but  being  re- 
pulfed  with  great  lofs,  Gregory  went  over  to  Ire¬ 
land  in  perfon,  where  the  two  chieftains,  who  had 
been  enemies  to  each  other  before,  now  joined  their 
forces  in  order  to  oppofe  the  common  enemy.  The  full 
‘  engagement  proved  fatal  to  one  of  their  chiefs  named 
Brian ,  who  was  killed  with  a  great  number  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  After  this  victory  Gregory  reduced  Dundalk 
and  Drogheda.  On  his  way  to  Dublin  he  was  oppofed 
by  a  chieftain  named  Ccmel /,  who  {hared  the  fate  of 
his  confederate,  being  alfo  killed,  and  his  army  entirely 
def  eated.  Gregory  then  became  guardian  to  the  young 
prince  whom  he  came  to  affift,  appointed  a  regency,  and 
obliged  them  to  fwear  that  they  would  never  admit 
.into  the  country  either  a  Dane  or  an  EngUfhman  with¬ 
out  his  confent.  Having  then  placed  garrifons  in  the 
ftrongeft  fortreffes, ,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he 
built  the  city  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  died  In  the  year  892, 
19  at  his  caftle  of  Dmidorc  is  the  Garioch. 

Donald  HI.  Gregory  was  lucceeded  by  Donald  ITT.  the  fon  of 
Conftantine,  who  mutated  the  virtues  of  his  predecef* 
for.  The  Scots  hiftonans  unanimoufly  agree  that  Nor¬ 
thumberland  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  their 
countrymen  ;  while  the  Englifh  as  unanimoufly  affirm 
that  it  was  fubie&  to  the  Danes,  who  paid  homage  to 
Alfred.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  Donald  continued 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  Englifh  monarch,  and 
fent  him  a  body  of  forces,  who  proved  of  ccnfiderabk 
advantage  to  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Danes.  The 
reign  oi  Donald  was  but  fhort  ;  for  having  marched 
again  ft  feme  robbers  (probably  no  other  than  the 
Danes)  who  had  invaded  and  ravaged  the  counties  of 
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Hurray  and  Rofs,  he  dM  at  Forres  form  after,  having  Scotland 
defeated  and  fuhdued  them  in  the  year  903.  He  was 
fucceeckdby  Conftantine  fill,  the  fomof  Eth  the  Swifts 
footed,  concerning  whom  the  moft  remarkable  particular 
we  And  related  h  His  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  t0 
Danes  again  ft  the  Englilh.  The  occafion  of  this  con-Conftan- 
federacy  is  find  to  have  been,  that  the  Englifh  monarch, d^e  III.  en* 
Edward  the  Elder,  finding  the  Scots  in  pofteffion 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  made  fuch  extrava-  Wjtj>  f^e 
gant  demands  upon  Conftantine  as  obliged  him  to  ally  U 
with  the  Danes  in  order  to  preferve  his  dominions  in 
feeunty.  However,  the  league  fub filled  only  for  two£l^an^ 
years,  after  which  the  Danes  found  it  more  for  their 
advantage  to  refume  their  ancient  friendship  with  the 
Englifh. 

As  foon  m  Conftantine  had  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  Danes,  he  appointed  the  nrefumptive  heir  to 
'the  Scottifh 'crown,  Malcolm,  or,  according  to  fome* 

Eugene  the  fon  of  the  late  king  Donald,  prince  of  the 
fouthern  counties,  on  condition  of  his  defending  them 
againft  the  attacks  of  the  Englifh.  The  young  prince 
had  foon  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  valour ;  but 


not  behaving  with  the  requifite  caution,  he  had  the 


misfortune  to  be  defeated,  with  the  lei's  ofahrmft  all  his 
army,  he  himfelf  being  carried  wounded  out  of  the 
field ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  difafter,  Conftantine 
w ns  obliged  to  do  homage  to  Edward  for  the  poffeffions 
he  had  to  the  fouthward  of’  the  Scots  boundary. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Athelftan  the  fon 
of  Edward  the  Elder,  the  northern  Danes  were  encou* 
raged  by  fome  confpiracies  formed  again  ft  that  mo¬ 
narch  to  throw  off  the  yoke  5  and  their  fuccefs  wa* 
fuch,  that  Athelftan  thought  proper  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  Sithric  the  Danifh  chief,  and  to  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  Sithric,  however,  did  not 
long  furvive  his  nuptials  $  and  his  fon  Guthred,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  throw  off  the  Englifh  yoke,  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  fly  into  Scotland,  This  brought  on  % 
feries  of  hoili Utica  between  the  Scots  and  Englifti, 
which  in  the  year  938  iffued  in  a  general  engagement. 

At  this  time  the  Scots,  Irifh,  Cumbrians,  and  Danes, 

Were  confederated  againil  the  Englifti.  The  Scots  were 
commanded  by  their  king  Conftantine,  the  Irifh  by  An* 
laf  the  brother  of  Guthred  the  Danifh  prince,  thu 
Cumbrian*  by  their  own  fovereign,  and  the  Danes  by 
Froda.  The  general*  of  Athelftan* were  Edmund  his 
brother,  and  Turketil  his  favourite.  The  Englifti  at¬ 
tacked  the  entrenchments  of  the  confederates,  where 
the  chief  refdtance  they  met  with  was  from  the  Scots. 
Conftantine  was  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  killed 
or  taken  prifoncr,  but  was  refcued  by  the  bravery  offt  utterly 
h‘s  foldiers ;  however,  after  a  moft  obftinate  engagement,  -  hj 
the  confederates  were  defeated  with  fuch  (laughter,  that tne  4 
the  flain  are  faid  to  have  been  innumerable ,  The  con- 
fequence  of  this  vi&ory  was,  that  the  Scots  were  de¬ 
prived  of  aft  their  poffeffions  to  the  font h ward  of  the 
jForth  ;  and  Conftantine,  quite  dffpirittd  with  his  mis¬ 
fortune,  rdigned  the  crown  to  Malcolm,  and  retired  to 
the  monaftery  of  the  Culdees  at  St  Andrew’s,  where  he 
died  five  years  after,  in  943, 

The  diftreffes  which  the  Englifh  fuftained  in  their 
fubfequent  wars  with  the  Danes  gave  the  Scots  an  op* 
portimity  of  retrieving  their  affairs  \  and  in  the  year 
944,  we  find  Malcolm,  the  fucceffor  of  Conftantine,  in¬ 
verted  with  the  fovereignty  of  Northumberland,  on  con- 
7  diflon 
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Scotland,  dition  of  his  holding  it  as  fief  of  the  crown  of  England, 
v— '  and  affifting  in  defence  of  the  northern  border.  Soon 
41r  after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty  Malcolm  died,  and 
New  inva  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Indulfus.  In  his  reign  the 
fions  of  the  Danes  became  extremely  formidable  by  their  invaiions, 
Danes.  whicli  they  now  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  be¬ 
ing  exafperated  by  the  friendfliip  fubfifting  between  the 
Scots  and  Englifh  monarehs.  Their  firft  defcent  was 
upon  Eaft  Lothian,  where  they  were  foon  expelled,  but 
eroded  over  to  Fife.  Here  they  were  a  fecond  time  de¬ 
feated,  and  driven  out ;  and  fo  well  had  Indulfus  taken 
care  to  guard  the  coafls,  that  they  could  not  find  an 
opportunity  of  landing  ;  till  having  feemed  to  fleer  to¬ 
wards  their  own  country,  the  Scots  were  thrown  off  their 
guard,  and  the  Danes  on  a  fudden  made  good  their 
landing  at  Cullen,  in  Banffshire.  Here  Indulfus  foon 
came  up  with  them,  attacked  their  camp,  and  drove 
them  towards  their  fhips,  but  was  killed  in  an  ambuf- 
cade,  into  which  he  fell  during  the  purfuit.  He  was 
fuceeeded  by  Duffus,  to  whom  hiflorians  give  an  excel¬ 
lent  chara&er  ;  but,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  he  was 
murdered,  in  the  year  965.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Culen 
the  fon  of  Indulfus,  who  had  been  nominated  prince  of 
Cumberland  in  his  father's  lifetime,  as  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  very  degenerate 
prince  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  given  himfelf  up  to  fenfuali- 
>ty  in  a  manner  almofl  incredible,  being  guilty  of  incon¬ 
tinence  not  only  with  women  of  all  ranks,  but  even  with 
his  own  filters  and  daughters.  The  people  in  the  mean 
time  were  fleeced,  in  order  to  fupport  the  extravagance 
und  luxury  of  their  prince.  In  confequence  of  this,  an 
affembly  of  the  Hates  was  convened  at  Scone  for  the  re¬ 
fettling  of  the  government ;  but  on  his  way  thither 
Culen  was  affaflinated,  near  the  village  of  Methven,  by 
Rohard,  thane  or  fheriff  of  Fife,  whofe  daughter  the 
^  king  had  debauched. 

Kenneth  The  provocations  which  Culen  had  given  to  his  no- 
III.  a  wife  bility  feem  to  have  rendered  them  totally  untra&able 
and  valiant  ancl  licentious  ;  which  gave  an  occafion  to  a  remarkable 
Prilice«  revolution  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  III.  who  fucceed¬ 
ed  Culen.  This  prince,  being  a  man  of  great  refolu- 
tion,  began  with  relieving  the  common  people  from  the 
oppreffions  of  the  nobility,  which  were  now  intolerable; 
and  this  plan  he  purfued  with  fomuch  fuccefs,  that,  ha¬ 
ving  nothing  to  fear  from  the  great  barons,  he  ordered 
them  to  appear  before  him  at  Lanerk  ;  but  the  greatefl 
part,  confcious  of  their  demerits,  did  not  attend.  The 
king  fo  well  diffembled  his  difpleafure,  that  thofe  who 
came  were  quite  charmed  with  his  affability,  and  the 
noble  entertainment  he  gave  them  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  when  an  affembly  was  called  next  year,  the 
guilty  were  encouraged  to  appear  as  well  as  the  inno¬ 
cent.  No  fooner  had  this  affembly  met,  however,  than 
the  place  of  meeting  was  befet  with  armed  men.  The 
king  then  informed  them  that  none  had  any  thing  to 
apprehend  excepting  fuch  as  had  been  notorious  of¬ 
fenders  ;  and  thefe  he  ordered  to  be  immediately  taken 
into  cuftody,  telling  them,  that  their  fubmitting  to 
public  juftice  muff  be  the  price  of  their  liberty.  They 
were  obliged  to  accept  the  king's  offer,  and  the  crimi¬ 
nals  were  accordingly  punifhed  according  to  their  de- 
ferts- 

About  this  time  Edgar,  king  of  England,  finding 
himfelf  hard  preffed  by  the  Danes,  found  means  to 
unite  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  prince  of  Cumber- 
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land  along  with  himfelf  in  a  treaty  again  ft  the  Danes  ;  Scotland, 
which  gave  occafion  to  a  report  that  Kenneth  had  be- 
come  tributary  to  the  king  of  England.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  utterly  denied  by  all  the  Scots  hiftorians  ;  who 
affirm  that  Kenneth  cultivated  a  good  correfpondence 
with  Edgar,  as  well  becaufe  he  expedled  afliflance  in 
defending  his  coafts,  as  becaufe  he  intended  entirely  to 
alter  the  mode  of  fucceftion  to  the  throne.  About  this 
time  the  Danes  made  a  dreadful  invafion.  Their  origi¬ 
nal  intention  feems  to  have  been  to  land  on  fome  part 
of  the  Englilh  coafts  ;  but  finding  them  probably  too 
well  guarded,  they  landed  at  Montrofe  in  Scotland,  com¬ 
mitting  every  where  the  moft  dreadful  ravages.  Ken¬ 
neth  at  that  time  was  at  Stirling,  and  quite  unprepa¬ 
red.;  however,  having  collected  an  handful  of  troops 
he  cut  off  many  of  the  enemy  as  they  were  draggling 
up  and  down,  but  could  not  prevent  them  from  befieging 
Perth.  Neverthelefs,  as  the  king's  army  conftantly  in- 
creafed,  he  refolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The 
feene  of  this  a&ion  was  at  Loncarty,  near  Perth.  The 
king  is  faid  to  have  offered  ten  pounds  in  filver,  or  the 
value  of  it  in  land,  for  the  head  of  every  Dane  which 
fliould  be  brought  him  ;  and  an  immunity  from  all  taxes 
to  the  foldiers  who  ferved  in  his  army,  provided  they 
fhould  be  vi&orious  :  but,  notwithllanding  the  utmoft  Defeats  the 
efforts  of  the  Scots,  their  enemies  fought  fo  defperate- Danes* 
ly,  that  Kenneth’s  army  muft  have  been  totally  de¬ 
feated,  had  not  the  fugitives  been  flopped  by  a  yeoman 
and  hie  two  fons  of  the  name  of  Hayf  who  were  coming  Rife  of  the 
up  to  the  battle,  armed  with  fuch  ruftic  weapons  asfarnfiy°f 
their  condition  in  life  afforded.  Buchanan  and  Boece^rro*‘ 
inform  us,  that  thefe  countrymen  were  ploughing  in  a 
field  hard  by  the  feene  of  adlion,  and  perceiving  that 
their  countrymen  fled,  they  loofed  their  oxen,  and 
made  ufe  of  the  yokes  as  weapons,  with  whieh  they  firft 
obliged  their  countrymen  to  Hand,  and  then  annoyed 
their  enemies;  The  fight  was  now  renewed  with  fuch 
fury  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  that  the  Danes  were  ut¬ 
terly  defeated ;  and,  after  the  battle,  the  king  rewarded 
Hay  with  the  barony  of  Errol  in  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie, 
ennobled  his  family,  and  gave  them  an  armorial  bearing 
alluding  to  the  ruftic  weapons  with  which  they  had  at- 
chieved  this  glorious  exploit.  ^ 

In  the  year  994,  Kenneth  was  murdered  at  the  in-genneth 
ftigation  of  a  lady  named  Fenella ,  whofe  fon  he  had  murdered, 
caufed  to.be  put  to  death.  The  murder  was  perpetra¬ 
ted  in  Fenella's  caflle,  where  fhe  had  perfuaded  the  king 
to  pay  her  a  vilit.  His  attendants  waited  long  near  the 
place  ;  but  being  at  length  tired  out,  they  broke  open 
the  doors,  and  found  their  king  murdered  :  upon  which 
they  laid  the  caflle  in  afhes  ;  but  Fenella  efcaped  by  a 
poflern.  The  throne  was  then  feized  by  an  ufurper 
named  Conjlantine  ;  who,  being  killed  in  battle  after  a 
reign  of  a  year  and  an  half,  was  fucceeded  by  Grime, 
the  grandfon  of  king  Duffus  5  and  he  again  was  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  by  Malcolm  the  fon  of  Kenneth,  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  Scottifh  throne.  After  this  vi&ory, 
however,  Malcolm  did  not  immediately  aflame  the  fo- 
vereignty ;  but  afked  the  crown  from  the  nobles,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  a  law  paffed  in  the  reign  of. Kenneth,  by 
which  the  fucceftion  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  became 
hereditary.  This  they  immediately  granted,  and  Mal¬ 
colm  was  accordingly  crowned  king.  He  joined  him¬ 
felf  in  ftridl  alliance  with  the  king  of  England  ;  and 
proved  fo  fuccefsful  againft  the  Danes  in  England,  that 
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Svwrjrr.  their  kino;  reftflved  to  dire&  lu3  whole  force 
agabifl.  him  by  an  invafion  of  Scotland.  His  firfl  at¬ 
tempt,  however,  proved  very  unftxccefsfiil ;  ail  Ids  fol- 
diers  being  cut  in  pieces,  except  fome  few  who  cfcaped 
to  their  (hips,  while  the  lofs  of  the  Scots  amounted  to 
r.o  more  than  30  men.  But  in  the  mean  time,  Duncan, 
prince  of  Cumberland,  having  neHedlcd  to  pay  his 


homage  to  the  king  of  England,  the  latter  invaded  that 
country  in  conjunction  with  the  Danes.  Malcolm  took 
the  field  againft  them,  and  defeated  both  ;  but  while 
he  was  thus  employed  in  the  fotnh,  a  new  army  of 
2;  Danes  landed  in  the  north  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 

The  Scots  Spey.  Malcolm  advanced  againft  them  with  an  army 
defeated  by  much  inferior  in  number  ;  and  his  men,  negledling  every 
the  Danes,  t^*n^  blind  impulfes  of  fury,  were  ahnoft  all 

cut  to  pieces  ;  Malcolm  himfetf  being  defperately 
wounded. 

By  this  \  idlory-  the  Danes  were  fo  much  elated,  that 
they  fent  for  their  wives  and  children,  intending  to  fet¬ 
tle  in.  this  country.  The  cattle  of  Nairn,  at  that  time 
thought  almoft  impregnable,  fell  into  their  hands  ;  and 
the  towns  of  Elgin  and  Forres  were  abandoned  both  by 
their  garrilons  and  inhabitants.  The  Scots  were  every¬ 
where  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  and  employed  in 
the  mod  fervile  offices  by  the  haughty  conquerors ; 
who,  to  render  the  cattle  of  Nairn,  as  they  thought, 
ahfolutely  impregnable,  cut  through  the  fmall  iithmus 
which  joined  it  to  the  land.  All  this  time,  however, 
Malcolm  was  railing  forces  in  the  foutliern  counties  ; 
and  having  at  laft  got  an  army  together,  he  came  up 
with  the  Danes  at  Murdoch,  near  Balveny,  which  ap¬ 
pears  at  this  day  to  have  been  a  ttrong  Dauilh  fortifica¬ 
tion.  Here  he  attacked  the  enemy  ;  but  having  the 
rmVorturc  to  lofe  three  of  his  general  officers,  he  was 
defeat  obliged  to  retreat.  However,  the  Dunifh  gene- 

fhem  a  ral  happening  to  be  killed  in  the  purfuit,  the  Scots  were 
fcond  encouraged  to  renew  the  fight  with  fuch  vigour,  tliat 
Fitnc.  thev  obtained  at  kill  a  complete  vi&ory  ;  but  differed  fo 
■much,  that  they  were  unable  to  derive  from  it  all  the 
advantages  which  might  otherwife  have  accrued. 

On  the  news  of  this  ill  fuecefs,  Sweyn  ordered  two 
fleets,  one  from  England  and  another  from  Norway,  to 
make  a  defeent  upon  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 
,  Camus,  one  of  his  mott  renowned  generals.  The 

Danes  attempted  to  land  at  the  month,  of  the  Forth; 
but  finding  every  place  there  well  fortified,  they  were 
obliged  to  move  farther  northward,  and  effected  their 
purpofe  at  Redhead  in  the  county  of  Angus.  The 
cattle  of  Brechin  was  firfl  befieged  ;  but  meeting  with 
a  flout  refi fiance  there,  they  laid  the  town  and  church 
in  afhes.  From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  village  of 
Panbride,  and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Karboddo . 
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Malcolm  in  the  mean  time  was  at  hand  with  his  army,  Syrian*, 
and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Barry  in  the  neighbour-  W 

hood  of  which  both  parties  prepared  to  decide  the  fate  The^Da'i 
of  Scotland  ;  for  as  Moray  and  the  northern  provinces  a^:n  de- 
were  already  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Danes,  it  was  evi- hated, 
dent  that  a  victory  at  this  time  muit  put  them  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  whole.  The  engagement  W3s  defpernte, 
and  fo  bloody,  that  the  rivulet  which  . proceeds  fi om 
Loch  Tay  is  faid  to  have  had  its  water  dyed  with  the 
blood  of  the  (lain  ;  but  at  laft  the  Danes  gave  way  and 
fled.  There  was  at  that  time  in  the  army  of  Malcolm, 
a  young  prince  of  the  name  of  Keith  (a).  He  purftied  Rife  of  the 
Camus;  and  having  overtaken  him,  engaged  and  killed finph  of 
him  ;  but  another  Scots  officer  coming  up  at  the  fame 
time,  disputed  with  Keith  the  glory  of  the  action. 

While  the  difpute  lafted,  Malcolm  came  up  ;  who  fnfi- 
fered  them  to  decide  it  by  Angle  combat.  In  this  fcond 
combat  Keith  proved  alfo  victorious,  and  killed  his  aa- 
tagonitt.  The  dying  perfon  confeffed  the  jnttice  of 
Keith’s  claim  ;  and  Malcolm  dipping  his  finger  in  his 
blood  marked  the  fliield  of  Keith  with  three  ftrokes, 
pronouncing  the  w">rds  Veritas  Kindt ,  “  Truth  over- 
comss,”  which  has  ever  fmee  been  the  armorial  bearing 
and  motto  of  the  family'  of  Keith  (  b). 

The  fhattered  remains  of  the  Dainfh  forces  reached 
their  (hips  ;  but  being  driven  back  by  contrary'  winds, 
and  provilions  becoming  fcarce,  they  put  aftiore  500 
men  on  the  coail  of  Buchan,  to  procure  them  fome 
food :  but  their  communication  with  the  {hips  being 
foon  cut  off,  they  fortified  themfelves  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  made  a  defperate  refiilance  ;  but  at  lait 
were  all  put  to  the  fivord.  The  place  where  this  maf- 
facre  happened  is  dill  called  Crudane  ;  being  probably 
an  abbreviation  of  Cruor  Danorum ,  the  blood  of  the 
Danes,  a  name  impofed  on  it  by  the  eccldiailics  of 
thofe  days. 

Sweyn,  not  yet  difcouraged,  fent  his  fon  Canute,  af-  Another 
terwavds  king  of  England,  and  one  of  the  greateil  war-  tjvafin. 
rious  of  that  age,  into  Scotland,  with  an  army  more 
powerful  than  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  Canute 
landed  in  Buchan  ;  and,  as  the  Scots  were  much  weak¬ 
ened  by  fuch  a  long  continued  war,  Malcolm  thought 
proper  to  a&  on  the  defenfive.  But  the  Scot6,  who 
now  thought  themfelves  invincible,  demanded  to  be  led 
on  to  a  general  engagement.  Malcolm  complied  with 
their  deiire,  and  a  battle  en  filed ;  in  which  though 
neither  party  had  much  reafon  to  boaft  of  vi&ory,  the 
Danes  were  fo  much  reduced,  that  they  willingly  con- 
eluded  a  peace  on  the  folio  wing  terms,  viz.  That  the  Peace  con* 
Danes  fhould  immediately  depart  Scotland;  that  asch^ed. 
long  as  Malcolm  and  Sweyn  lived,  neither  of  them  fhould 
wage  war  with  the  other,  or  help  each  other's  enemies; 

and 


(a)  This  prince  is  faid  to  have  commanded  a  colony  of  the  Catti,  a  German  nation  who  fettled  in  the  north*, 
mott  part  of  Scotland,  and  from  whom  the  county  of  Caithnefs  takes  its  name. 

(b)  Mr  Gordon,  in  his  Itinerarium  Septentriomde,  obferves,  that  in  all  probability  the  Scots  gained  two  v{<£lo- 
ries  over  the  Danes  on  the  prefent  occafion  ;  one  near  the  place  called  Karboddo ,  already  mentioned  ;  and  the 
•other  at  Aberlernno,  four  miles  from  Breehin.  At  both  places  there  are  monuments  with  rude  fculptures,  erect¬ 
ed  mott  probably  in  memory  of  a  vidlory.  That  at  Karboddo  is  called  Camus’s  crofs  ;  near  which,  fomewhat 
more  than  a  century  ago,  a  large  fepulchre,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Camus,  was  difeovered.  It  confided  of  four 
gieat  flones  ;  and  had  in  it  a  huge  ikeleton,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  Daniffi  prince.  The  fatal  flroke  feemed 
to  have  been  given  him  on  the  back  part  of  the  head ;  a  confidevable  portion  of  the  Ikull  being  cut  away,  proba¬ 
bly  by  the  flroke  of  the  fword* 
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Jutland.  and  that  the  field  in  which  the  battle  was  fought 

w- — v -  fhould  be  fet  apart  and  confecrated  for  the  burial  of 

the  dead.  Thefe  ftipulations  were  punflually  fulfilled 
by  Malcolm,  who  built  in  the  neighbourhood  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  Glaus,  the  tutelar  faint  of  thefe  northern 
nations. 

After  all  thefe  glorious  exploits,  and  becoming  the 
fecond  legislator  in  the  Scottifh  nation,  Malcolm  is  faid 
to  have  ftained  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  with  avarice 
Malcolm  and  opprcffioii  ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  mur- 
aflkffinated.  dered  at  the  age  of  So  years,  after  he  had  reigned  above 
30.  This  affaffination  was  perpetrated  when  he  was  on 
his  way  to  G  la  mis.  His  own  domeflics  are  faid  to 
have  been  privy  to  the  murder,  and  to  have  fled  along 
with  the  confpirators  ;  but  in  palling  the  lake  of  For¬ 
far  on  the  ice,  it  gave  way  with  them,  and  they  were 
all  drowned,  their  bodies  being  difeovered  feme  days 
after.  The  latter  part  of  this  account  is  confirmed  by 
the  fculptures  upon  fome  ftones  eredfed  near  the  fpot  ; 
one  of  which  is  flill  called  Malcolm's  grave-Jlone  ;  and 
all  of  them  exhibit  fome  rude  representations  of  the  mur- 
der  and  the  fate  of  the  afiafiins. 

Duncan  I.  Malcolm  was  fucceedtd,  in  the  year  1034,  by  his 
grandfon  Duncan  I.  but  he  is  faid  to  have  had  another 
grandfon,  the  famous  Macbeth  ;  though  fome  are  of 
opinion  that  Macbeth  was  not  the  grandfon  of  Mal¬ 
colm,  but  of  Fenella  who  murdered  Kenneth  III.  i  he 
firft  years  of  Duncan’s  reign  were  paffed  in  tranquillity, 
but  domeflic  broils  foon  took  place  on  the  following 
occafion.  Banquo,  thane  of  Lochaber,  and  anceftor 
to  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  aded  then  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  fteward  to  Dunam,  by  coileding  his  rents  ;  but 
being  very  rigid  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  was 
way-laid,  robbed,  and  almoft  murdered.  Gf  this  out¬ 
rage  Banquo  complained  as  foon  as  he  recovered  of  his 
wounds  and  could  appear  at  court.  The  robbers  were 
fummoned  to  furrender  themfelves  to  juflice  ;  but  in- 
Head  of  obeying,  they  killed  the  meflenger.  Macbeth 
reprefented  this  in  fuch  ftrong  terms,  that  he  was  ftnt 
with  an  army  to  reduce  the  infurgents,  who  had- already 
deflroyed  many  of  the  king’s  friends.  This  commiffion 
he  performed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  rebel  chief 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  ;  afier  which  Macbeth  font 
his  head  to  the  king,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
in  oil  feverity  again  11  the  infurgent?,  who  were  compofcd 
of  Irifhmen,  Inlanders,  and  Highlanders. 

A  Dtw  in-  This  infurreftion  was  fcarcely  qvtelled,  when  the 
vafion  by  Danes  landed  again  in  Fife  ;  and  Duncan  pm  himfeif 
die  Danes,  ?t  tpe  }tead  cf  an  army,  having  the  thanes  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  ferving  under  him.  The  Danes  were  com¬ 
manded  by  SwTevn  king  of  Norw-ay,  and  eldeli  fon  of 
Canute.  lie  proceeded  with  all  the  barbarity  natural 
vo  his  nation,  putting  to  death  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  wno  fell  in  his  way.  A  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  nations  near  Culrofs,  in  which  the  Scots  were 
defeated:  but  the  Danes  purchated  their  vi&ory  fo 
dearly,  that  they  could  not  improve  it ;  and  Duncan  re¬ 
treated  to  Perth,  w'hile  Macbeth  was  fent  to  raife  more 
forces.  In  the  mean  time  Sweyn  laid  fitge  to  Perth, 
winch  wras  defended  by  Duncan  and  Banquo.  The 
Danes  were  lb  much  diflrcffed  for  want  of  provifioiw, 
that  they  at  lail  corifented  to  treat  of  a  peace,  provided 
the  prefling  neceffities  of  the  army  were  relieved.  The 
Sects  Jiiftorians  inform  us,  that  this  treaty  was  fet  on 
foot  in  order  to  ainufe  Sweyn,  and  gain  time  for  the 
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flratsigem  which  Duncan  w?.s  preparing.  rl  Ids  was  no  tha'i 
other  than  a  barbarous  contrivance  of  infufmg  intcxU 
eating  herbs  into  the  liquors  that  were  lent  along  with  are 
the  other  provifions  to  the  Daniln  cam.p.  Thefe  fopo-ddeatedL 
rifics  had  their  intended  died!  ;  and  while  the  Dane9 
were  under  their  i  nil  nonce,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  broke 
into  their  camp,  where  they  put  all  to  the  fword,  and 
it  wras  with  difficulty  that  feme  of  Sweyn’s  attendants 
carried  him  on  board  ;  and  we  are  told  that  his  w  as 
the  only  ffiip  of  all  the  fleet  that  returned  to  Norway. 

It  was 'not  long,  howevei,  before  a  frefli  body  of  Danes 
landed  at  Kinghorn  in  the  county  of  Fife  :  but  they 
were  entirely  defeated  by  Macbeth  and  Banquo.  Such 
of  the  Danes  as  efcaped  fled  to  their  fhips  5  but  before 
they  departed  they  obtained  leave  to  bury  their  dead 
in  Incbcolm,  a  final]  ifland  lying  in  the  Forth,  where 
one  of  their  monuments  is  Hill  to  be  feen. 

Thus  ended  the  formidable  invalions  of  the  Danes  5 
after  which  Duncan  applied  himfeif  to  the  adminillra- 
tion  of  jullice,  and  the  reformation  of  the  manners  of 
his  fubje&s.  Macbeth,  however,  who  had  obtained 
great  reputation  by  his  fuccefs  againfl  the  Danes,  be¬ 
gan  to  form  ambitious  defigns,  and  to  afpire  to  the 
ci  own  itfelf.  The  fables  relating  to  his  ufurpation  are 
fo  well  known  from  the  tragedy  compofed  by  Shakc- 
fpeare  which  bears  the  name  of  Macbeth ,  that  w  e  fhali  ^ 
not  take  notice  of  them  here  ;  hut  only  obfem',  that  Dune  m 
at  lall  Duncan,  not  knowing  he  had  fo  dangerous  an  ™u™|ere,i 
enemy  near  his  per  fon,  whole  fcheines  required  to  be 
^watched,  was  murdered  at  Invernefs  by  Macbeth,  who a{]Linej.  tjvr 
fficceeded  him  in  the  throne.  throix. 

During  the  greateft  part  of  the  reign  of  the  ufurper, 

Malcolm,  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  kept 
clofc  in  his  principality  of  Cumberland,  without  any 
thoughts  of  alcending  his  father’s  throne.  Macbeth 
for  fome  time  governed  with  moderation,  but  at  laft  be¬ 
came  a  tyrant.  Becoming  jealous  of  Banquo,  the  molt 
powerful  fubjeft  in  his  dominions,  lie  invited  him  to  an 
entertainment,  and  caufed  him  to  be  treacheioufiy  mur¬ 
dered.  His  fon  Fleance  wTas  deflined  to  the  fame  fate, 
but  efcaped  to  Wales.  After  him  Macduff,  the  thane 
of  Fife,  ^  was  the  moll  powerful  perfon  in  Scotland  ; 
for  wThich  reafon,  Macbeth  deter  rained  to  deitroy  him* 

On  this  Macduff  fled  to  France  ;  and  Macbeth  cruelly 
put  to  death  his  wire,  and  children  who  were  yet  in¬ 
fants,  and  fequellered  his  eftate.  Macduff  vow  ed  re-  Machete 
venge,  and  encouraged  Malcolm  to  attempt  to  dethrone  driven  <*:•$ 
the  tyrant.  Macbeth  oppoied  them  with  his  whole 
force ;  but  being  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  inoii  inaccefllble  places  of  the  Highlands, 
where  he  defended  himfeif  for  two  years ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  Malcolm  was  acknowledged  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  crowned  at  Scone.  .  ;  ^ 

The  war  between  Macbeth  and  the  new  king  conti-  And  killed, 
nued  for  two  years  after  the  coronation  of  the  latter-; 
but  at  laft  he  was  killed  in  a  fally  by  Macduff.  How¬ 
ever  the  public  tranquillity  did  not  end  with  his  lire. 

His  followers  eledled  one  of  his  kinfmen  named  Luliach , 
furnamed  the  Idiot ,  to  fucceed  him  :  but  he  not  being 
able  to  untMand  Malcolm,  withdrew  to  the  noith, 
where  being  ptirfued,  he  wras  killed  at  They  in  Strath- 
Bogie,  after  a  reign  of  four  months. 

Malcolm  being  now  ellablilhed  on  the  throne,  be-  Male 
•gan  with  rewarding  Macduff  for  his  great  fervice$  ;  andeitabuihcd 
conferred  upon  his  family/our  extraordinary  privileges. 

4  Z  2  1 .  That 
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*•  That  they  fhould  place  the  king  in  his  chair  of  ftate  but 
at  the  coronation.  2.  That  they  fhould  lead  the  van 
of  all  the  royal  armies.  3.  That  they  fhould  have  a 
regality  within  themfelves :  and,  4.  That  if  any  of 
Macduff’s  family  fhould  happen  to  kill  a  nobleman  un- 
premeditately,  he  fhould  pay  24  marks  of  filver,  and,  if 
a  plebeian,  12.  The  king’s  next  care  was  to  reinflate 
in  their  fathers  pofTefTions  all  the  children  who  had  been 
difinherited  by  the  late  tyrant ;  which  he  did  in  a  con- 
vention  of  his  nobles  held  at  Forfar.  In  the  time  of 
William  the  conqueror,  we  find  Malcolm  engaged  in  a 
dangerous  war  with  England,  the  occafion  of  which 
was  as  follows.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
Harold  feized  the  throne  of  England,  to  the  prejudice 
of  Edgar  Atheling  the  true  heir  to  the  crown.  How¬ 
ever,  he  created  him  earl  of  Oxford,  and  treated  him 
with  great  refpeft  ;  but  on  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Harold,  William  difcovered  fome  jealoufy  of  Edgar. 

Soon  after,  William  having  occafion  to  pay  a  vifit  to 
his  dominions  in  Normandy,  lie  appointed  Edgar  to  at¬ 
tend  him,  along  with  fome  other  noblemen  whom  he 
fnfpe&ed  to  be  in  his  interefl ;  but  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  found  the  people  fo  much  difaffedled  to 
his  government,  that  he  proceeded  with  great  feverity, 
which  obliged  great  numbers  of  his  fubje&s  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  Cumberland  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Malcolm’s 
dominions.  Edgar  had  two  fillers,  Margaret  and  Clirif- 
tina  :  thefe,  with  his  two  chief  friends,  Gofpatric  and 
Martefwin,  foon  made  him  fenfible  how  precarious  his 
life  was  under  fuch  a  jealous  tyrant,  and  perfuaded  him 
to  make  preparations  for  flying  into  Hungary  or  forne 
foreign  country.  Edgar  accordingly  fet  fail  with  his 
mother  Agatha,  his  two  fillers,  and  a  great  train  of 
Anglo-Saxon  noblemen  ;  but  by  flrefs  of  weather  was 
forced  into  the  frith  of  Forth,  where  the  illuftrious  exiles 
landed  at  the  place  fince  that  time  called  the  Queen’s 
Ferry.  Malcolm  no  fooner  heard  of  their  landing  than 
he  paid  them  a  vifit  in  perfon  ;  and  at  this  vifit  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  princefs  Margaret.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  chief  of  Edgar’s  party  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Scotland.  William  foon  made  a  formal 
demand  of  Edgar  ;  and  on  Malcolm’s  refufal,  declared 
war  again  ft  him. 

William  was  the  moft  formidable  enemy  the  Scots 


-had  ever  encountered,  as  having  not  only  the  whole 
force  of  England,  blit  of  Normandy,  at  his  command. 
However,  as  he  had  tyrannized  moft  unmercifully  over 
his  Englifh  fnbje&s,  they  were  much  more  inclined  to 
aflift  his  enemies  than  their  own  prince  ;  and  he  even 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  give  lip  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland  to  Gofpatric,  who  had  followed  Edgar,  upon 
condition  of  his  making  war  on  the  Scots.  This  noble¬ 
man  accordingly  invaded  Cumberland  ;  in  return  for 
which  Malcolm  ravaged  Northumberland  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty,  and  inviting  at 
the  fame  time  the  Irifh  and  Danes  to  join  him.  ° 
Even  at  this  time  the  Danes  kept  up  their  claims 
upon  the  crown  of  England,  fo  that  they  could  not  be 
fnppofed  very  zealous  for  the  intereft  of  Edgar.  The 
Irifh  were  alfo  interefted  in  advancing  the  caufe  of  Ha¬ 
rold’s  three  Tons,  who  had  put  themfelves  under  their 
protection  \  and  befides,  their  chief  view  feems  to  have 
been  to  obtain  plunder  at  the  expence  of  any  party. 
However,  as  all  thefe  views  tended  to  the  pulling  down 
of  William’s  power,  an  union  was  formed  againft  him* 
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when  they  came  to  particular  ftipulations,  the  Scotland, 
parties  immediately  difagreed.  The  three  Tons  of  Ha-  ' 
rold,  with  a  body  of  Irifh,  made  a  defeent  upon  Somer-  p  P, 
fetfhire,  and  defeated  a  body  of  Englifh  ;  but  the  Irifh  invS 
having  thus  obtained  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  fome 
booty,  immediately  retired  with  it,  after  having  ravaged 
the  country.  The  Danes  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber  from  40  fmall  fhips,  where  they  were  joined 
by  Edgar  and  his  party  ;  and  had  the  allies  been  unani¬ 
mous,  it  is  probable  that  William’s  government  would 
have  been  overthrown. 

33y  this  time  William  had  taken  from  Gofpatric  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  given  it  to  Robert 
Cummin  one  of  his  Norman  barons ;  but  the  Northum¬ 
brians  having  joined  Gofpatric,  and  received  the  Danes 
as  tlieir  countrymen,  murdered  Cummin  and  all  his 
followers  at  Durham,  where  they  had  been  guilty  of 
grfat  cruelties.  After  this  they  laid  fiege  to  the  forts 
built  by  William  in  Yorkfhire  j  but  not  being  able  to 
reduce  them,  the  Englifh,  Scots,  and  Danes,  united 
their  forces,  took  the  city  of  York  itfelf,  and  put  to  the 
fword  three  thoufand  Normans  who  were  there  in  garri- 
fon  ;  and  this  fuccefs  was  followed  by  many  incurfions 
and  ravages,  in  which  the  Danes  and  Northumbrians 
acquired  great  booty.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that 
thefe  allies  had  the  intereft  of  Edgar  no  more  at  heart 
than  the  Irifh ;  and  that  all  the  dependence  of  this  for¬ 
lorn  prince  was  upon  Malcolm,  and  the  few  Englifhmen 
who  had  followed  his  fortune  :  for  the  booty  was  no 
fooner  obtained,  than  the  Danes  retired  to  their  fhips, 
and  the  Northumbrians  to  their  habitations,  as  though 
they  had  been  in  perfed  fafety.  But  in  the  mean  time 
William,  having  raifed  a  confiderable  army,  advanced 
northwards.  He  firfl  took  a  fevere  revenge  upon  the 
Northumbrians  ;  then  he  reduced  the  city  of  York, 
and  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  ;  and  perceiving 
that  danger  was  flill  threatened  by  the  Danes,  he  bri£ 
ed  them  with  a  fum  of  money  to  depart  to  their  own 
country. 

Malcolm  was  now  left  alone  to  encounter  this  for¬ 
midable  adverfary  ;  who,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  op- 
pole  fo  great  a  force,  withdrew  to  his  own  domi¬ 
nions,  where  he  remained  for  fome  time  upon  the  defen- 
five,  but  not  without  making  great  preparations  for  44 
invading  England  once  more.  His  fecond  invafion  A  fecond 
took  place  in  theyear  1071,  while  William  was  employ- invafion. 
ed  in  quelling  an  iufurredtion  in  Wales.  He  is  faid  at 
this  time  to  have  behaved  with  the  greateft  cruelty. 

He  invaded  England  by  Cumberland  ;  ravaged  Teef- 
dale  ;  and  at  a  place  called  Hundreds -held,  he  maffacred 
fome  Englifh  noblemen,  with  all  their  followers.  From 
thence  he  marched  to  Cleveland  in  the  north-riding  of 
Yorkfhire  ;  which  he  alfo  ravaged  with  the  utmoft 
cruelty,  fending  back  the  booty  with  part  of  his  army 
to  Scotland  :  after  which,  he  pillaged  the  bifhopric  of 
Durham,  where  he  is  faid  not  to  have  fpared  the  moft 
facred  edifices,  but  to  have  burnt  them  to  the  ground. 

In  the  mean  time  Gofpatric,  to  whom  William  had 
had  again  ceded  Northumberland,  attempted  to  make 
diverfion  in  his  favour,  by  invading  Cumberland  :  but 
being  utterly  defeated  by  Malcolm,  he  was  obliged  to 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  Bamborough  caflle  ;  while  Malcolm 
returned  in  triumph  with  his  army  to  Scotland,  where 
he  married  the  princefs  Margaret. 

The  next  year  William,  having  greatly  augmented 
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his  army,  invaded  Scotland  in  his  turn*  The  particu¬ 
lars  of  tli£  war  are  unknown ;  but  it  certainly  ended 
much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Scots,  as  Malcolm 
agreed  to  pay  him  homage.  The  Englifh  hillorians 
contend  that  this  homage  was  for  the  whole  of  his  do¬ 
minions  ;  but  the  Scots  with  more  fhow  of  reafon  af¬ 
firm,  that  it  was  only  for  thofe  he  poffefTed  in  England. 
On  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  a  crofs  was  erefted  at 
Stanmore  in  Richmondfhire,  with  the  arms  of  both 
kings,  to  ferve  as  a  boundary  between  the  pofftffions 
of  William  and  the  feudal  dominions  of  Malcolm.  Part 
of  this  monument,  called  Re-crofs ,  or  rather  Roy  •crofs , 
or  The  crofs  of  the  kings,  was  entire  in  the  days  of  Cam* 
den. 

This  peace  between  Malcolm  Canmore  and  William 
produced  the  great  eft  alteration  in  the  manners  of  the 
Scots.  What  contributed  chiefly  to  this  was  the  ex¬ 
cellent  difpofition  of  queen  Margaret ;  who  was,  for 
that  age,  a  pattern  of  piety  and  politenefs :  and  next 
to  this  was  the  number  of  foreigners  who  had  fettled 
in  Scotland;  among  whom  were  fome  Frenchmen,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  friendfhip  with  the  Scots 
which  lafted  for  ages.  Malcolm  himfelf,  alfo,  though  by 
his  ravages  in  England  he  feems  naturally  to  have  been 
a  barbarian,  vvas  far  from  being  averfe  to  a  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  even  fet  the  example  himfelf.  During  her 
hufband’s  abfence  in  England  queen  Margaret  had 
chofen  for  her  confefTor  one  Turgot,  whom  {he  alfo 
made  her  afliftant  in  her  intended  reformation..  She 
began  with  new-modelling  her  own  court ;  into  which  fhe 
introduced  the  offices,  furniture,  and  manner  of  living, 
common  among  the  more  polite  nations  of  Europe. 
She  difmifTed  from  her  fervice  all  thofe  who  were  noted 
for  immorality  and  impiety  :  and  charged  Tui got,  on 
pain  of  her  difpleafure,  to  give  his  real  fentiments  on 
the  ft  ate  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  belt  inquiry  he  could 
make.  By  him  fhe  was  infoimed,  that  faction  reigned 
among  the  nobles,  rapine  among  the  commons,  and  in¬ 
continence  among  all  degrees  of  mem  Above  all,  he 
complained  that  the  kingdom  was  deftitute  of  a  learned 
clergy,  capable  of  reforming  the  people  by  theii  exam¬ 
ple  and  do&rine.  All  this  the  queen  reprefented  to 
her  hufband,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  fet  about  the 
work  of  reformation  immediately  ;  in  which,  however, 
he  met  with  confiderable  oppofition.  T  he  Scots,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  opprefs  their  inferiors,  thought  all  reftric- 
tions  of  their  power  were  as  many  fteps  towards  their 
flavery.  The  introdu&ion  of  foreign  offices  and  titles 
confirmed  them  in  this  opinion  ;  and  fuch  a  dangerous 
infurre£lion  happened  in  Moray  and  fome  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  counties,  that  Malcolm  was  obliged  to  march 
again  ft  the  rebels  in  perfon.  lie  found  them,  indeed, 
very  formidable  ;  but  they  were  fo  much  intimidated 
by  his  refolution,  that  they  intreated  the  clergy  who 
were  among  them  to  intercede  with  the  king  in  their 
favour.  Malcolm  received  their  fubmifiion,  but  refufed 
to  grant  an  unconditional  pardon.  He  gave  all  the 
common  people  indeed  leave  to  return  to  their  habita¬ 
tions,  but  obliged  the  better  fort  to  furrender  themfelves 
to  his  pleafure.  Many  of  the  moft  guilty  were  put  to 
death,  or  condemned  to  perpetual  impnfonmeiit  ;  while 
others  had  their  eftates  confifcated.  This  feventy 
checked  the  rebellious  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  upon  which 
Malcolm  returned  to  his  plans  of  reformation.  Still, 
however,  he  found  himfelf  oppofed  even  m  thofe  abufes, 
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which  were  moft  obvious  and  glaring.  He  durft  not  Scotland, 
entirely  abolifh  that  infamous  practice  of  the  landlord  "  ^ * 
claiming  the  firft  night  with  his  tenant’s  bride  ;  though, 
by  the  queen’s  influence,  the  privilege  was  changed 
into  the  payment  of  a  piece  of  money  by  the  bride¬ 
groom,  and  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  mer - 
cketa  muiierum ,  or  “  the  woman’s  merk.”  I11  thofe 
days  the  Scots  were  without  the  pra&ice  of  faying 
grace  after  meals,  till  it  was  introduced  by  Margaret, 
who  gave  a  glafs  of  wine,  or  other  liquor,  to  thofe  who 
remained  at  the  royal  table  and  heard  the  thankfgiving ; 
which  expedient  gave  rife  to  the  term  of  the  grace - 
Befides  this,  the  terms  of  the  duration  of  Lent 
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and  Eafter  were  fixed  ;  the  king  and  queen  bellowed 
large  alms  on  the  poor,  and  the  latter  wafhed  the  feet 
of  fix  of  their  number  ;  many  churches,  monafteries. 

See.  were  ereded,  and  the  clerical  revenues  augmented. 

However,  notwithftanding  thefe  reformations,  fome 
hillorians  have  complained,  that,  along  with  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Englifh  and  French,  their  luxuries  were 
alfo  introduced.  Till  this  reign  the  Scots  had  been  re¬ 
markable  for  their  fobriety  and  the  fimplicity  of  their 
fare  ;  which  was  now  converted  into  excefs  and  riot, 
and  fometimes  ended  fatally  by  quarrels  and  bloodlhed. 

We  are  told,  at  the  fame  time,  that  even  in  thofe  days, 
the  nobility  eat  only  two  meals  a-day,  and  were  ferved 
with  no  more  than  two  diflies  at  each  meal ;  but  that 
their  deviation  from  their  ancient  temperance  occafion- 
ed  a  diminution  of  the  ftrengtli  and  fize  of  the  people.  47 
I11  the  year  1077,  Malcolm  again  invaded  England  England 
but  upon  what  provocation,  or  with  what  fuccefs,  is.a^-in  in* 
not  well  known.  But  in  1088,  after  the  death  of  theva  c  * 
Conqueror,  he  again  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Edgar  A- 
theling,  who  had  been  reduced  to  implore  his  affiftance 
a  fecond  time,  when  William  Rufus  afeended  the  throne 
of  England.  At  the  time  of  Edgar’s  arrival,  Malcolm 
was  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  well-difciplined  army, 
with  which  he  penetrated  a  great  way  into  the  country 
of  the  enemy;  and,  as  it  is  faidr  returned  to  Scotland 
with  an  immenfe  booty.  Some  hiftorians  tell  us,  that 
in  this  expedition  Malcolm  met  with  a  defeat,  which, 
obliged  him  to  return  4  and  indeed  this  is  not  a  little, 
countenanced  by  others,  who  fay,  not  indeed  that  he 
was  defeated,  but  that  it  was  the  wi/l  of  God  he  fhould 
proceed  no  farther.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  William, 
refolved  to  revenge  the  injury,  and  prepared  great  arma¬ 
ments  both  by  fea  and  land  for  the  invafion  of  Scotland. 

His  fuccefs,  however,  was  not  anfwerable  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  preparations.  His  fleet  was  dalhed  to  pieces 
by  ftorms,  and  almoft  all  on  board  of  it  perifhed.  .  Mal¬ 
colm  had  alfo  laid  wafte  the  country  through  which  his 
antagonift  was  to  pafs,  in  fuch  an  effedual  manner,  that 
William  loft  a  great  part  of  his  troops  by  fatigue  and 
famine  ;  and,  when  he  arrived  in  Scotland,  found  him¬ 
felf  in  a  fituation  very  little  able  to  refill  Malcolm,  who 
was  advancing  againft  him  with  a  powerful  army.  I11 
this  diftrefs,  Rufus  had  recourfe  to  Robert  de  Mow-The  Erg- 
bray  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  difluaded  him  from  iifh  army 
venturing  a  battle,  but  advifed  him  by  all  means  to^n^eat 
open  a  negociation  by  means  of  Edgar  and  the  other  * 
Englifh  noblemen  who  refided  with  Malcolm.  Edgar 
undertook  the  negociation,  on  condition  ol  his  being  re- 
ftored  to  his  eftates  in  England  ;  but  met  with  more 
difficulty  than  he  imagined.  Malcolm  had  never  yet 
recognized  the  right  of  William  Rufus  to  tire  throne 
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of  England,  and  therefore  refufcd  to  treat  with  him 
as  a  fovereign  prince;  but  offered  to  enter  into  a  ne- 
gociation  with  his  brother  Robert,  furnamed  Curt  -ho/e , 
from  the  fhortnefs  of  his  legs  The  two  princes  ac¬ 
cordingly  met  ;  and  Malcolm,  having  drown  Robert 
the  difpofition  of  his  army,  offered  to  cut  off  his  bro¬ 
ther  William,  and  to  pay  to  kirn  the  homage  he  had 
been  accuilomed  to  pay  to  the  Conqueror  for  his  Eng* 
lifh  dominions.  But  Robert  generoudy  anfwered,  that 
he  had  refigned  to  Rufus  his  right  of  primogeniture 
rn  England  ;  and  that  he  had  even  become  one  of  Wil¬ 
liam's  fubjefts,  thereby  accepting  of  an  Engiifh  eflatc. 
An  interview  with  William  then  followed  ;  in  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  king  of  England  fhould  ref  fore  to 
Malcolm  all  his  fonthern  poffeflions,  for  which  he 
fliould  pay  the  fame  homage  he  had  been  accuffomed 
to  do  to  the  Conqueror  ;  that  he  fhould  rdf  ore  to  Mal¬ 
colm  1 2  difputed  manors,  and  give  him  likevvife  1 2 
merks  of  gold  yearly,  befides  reftoring  Edgar  to  all  hi3 
Englilh  eifates. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  Lothian,  according  to 
the  Engiifh  hiff  or  tarts  ;  but  at  Leeds  in  York  (hire,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scots.  However,  the  Engiifh  monarch 
looked  upon  the  terms  to  be  lo  very  diihonourable,  that 
he  refolded  not  to  fulfil  them.  Soon  after  his  departure 
Edgar  and  Robert  began  to  prefs  him  to  fulfil  his  en¬ 
gagements  ;  but  receiving  only  evafive  anfwers,  they 
paired  over  into  Normandy.  After  their  departure, 
William  applied  himfelf  to  the  fortification  of  his 
northern  boundaries,  efpecially  Carhfle,  which  had  been 
deftroved  by  the  Danes  200  years  before. —  As  th»s 
place  lay  within  the  feodal  dominions  of  Malcolm,  he 
complained  of  William’s  proceeding,  as  a  breach  of  the 
late  treaty  ;  and  foon  after  repaired  to  the  Engliftv 
Couit  at  Oloucefter,  that  he  might  have  a  perfonal  in¬ 
terview  with  the  king  of  England,  and  obtain  redrefs. 
On  his  arrival,  William  refilled  him  admittance  to  his 
prefence,  without  paying  him  homage.  Mai  com  of¬ 
fered  this  in  the  fame  manner  as  had  been  done  by  his 
predeceffors,  that  is,  on  the  confines  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms  ;  but  this  being  rejefted  by  William,  Malcolm 
returned  to  Scotland  in  a  rage,  and  prepared  again  for 
war. 

The  find  of  Malcolm’s  military"  operations  now  pro¬ 
ved  fatal  to  him  ;  but  the  circumftances  of  his  death  are 
varioully  related.  According  to  the  Scots  hiftorians, 
Malcolm  having  laid  fiege  to  Alnwick,  and  reduced  the 
place  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  a  knight  came  out  of  the 
caflle,  having  the  keys  on  the  point  of  a  fpear,  and  pre¬ 
tending  that  he  ddrgned  to  lay  them  at  Malcolm’s  feet; 
hut  inftead  of  this,  he  ran  him  through  the  eye  with 
the  fpear,  as  foon  as  he  came  within  reach.  They  add, 
that  pnr.ee  Edward,  the  king’s  elded  fon,  was  mortally 
wounded  in  attempting  to  revenge  his  father's  death. 
The  Engiifh  hiftorians;  on  the  other  hand,  contend, 
that  the  Scots  were  furprifed  in  their  camp,  their  army 
entirely  defeated,  and  their  king  killed.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  the  Scots  hifforians  alfo  inform  us,  that  the  fa* 
milv  of  Piercv  received  its  name ;  the  knight  who  kill¬ 
ed  the  Scots  king  having  been  furnamed  Pierce-eye , 
from  the  manner  rn  which  he  gave  that  monarch  the 
fatal  ffroke.  Queen  Margaret,  who  was  at  that  time 
lying  ill  in  the  carile  of  Edinburgh,  died  four  days  alter 
her  hufband. 

A  her  the  death  of  Malcolm- Canmore,  which  hap¬ 


pened  in  the  year  TC93,  the  throne  was  ufurped  by  ius  Sc«>t hr l  ^ 

brother  Donald  Bane  ;  who,  notwithftanding  the  great  - 

virtues  and  glorious  achievements  of  the  late  king, 
been  at  the  head  of  a  ftrung  party  during  the  whole  of  ufurped  ty 
his  brothers  reign.  The  ufurper,  giving  way  to  the  Donili 
barbarous  prejudices  of  himfelf  and  his  country  men,  ex-  ®anc* 
peUed  out  of  the  kingdom  all  the  foreigners  whom  U 

Malcolm  had  introduced,  and  obliged  them  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  England.  Edgar  himfelf  had  long  rclrded  at 
the  Engiifh  court,  where  he  was  in  high  reputation  ; 
and,  by  his  intered  there,  found  means  to  refeue  his 
nephew-  young  Edgar,  the  king  of  Scotland’s  elded  fon, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  ufurper  Donald  Bane.  The 
favour  he  fhowed  to  him,  however,  produced  an  accu- 
fation  again ll  himfelf,  as  if  he  defigned  to  adopt  young 
Edgar  as  his  fon,  an$  lit  him  up  as  a  pretender  to  the 
Englidi  throne.  This  accufation  vv'as  preferred  by  an 
Englifhman  whofe  name  wras  Orgar ;  but,  as  no  legal 
proofs  of  the  guilt  could  be  obtained,  the  cudom  of  the 
times  rendered  a  fingle  combat  between  the  parties  una-  ^ 
voidable.  Orgar  was  one  of  the  dronged  and  mod  ac- A  nn«& 
tivc  men  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  age  and  infirmities c“mbau 
of  Edgar  allowed  him  to  be  defended  by  another.  For 
a  long  time  none  could  be  found  who  would  enter  the  lids 
with  this  Champion  ;  but  at  lad  one  Godwin  of  Win- 
chefter,  whofe  family  had  been  under  obligations  to* 

Edgar  or  his  anccdors,  offered  to  defend  his  caufe, 

Orgar  was  overcome  and  killed  :  and,  when  dying, 

Oonfeffcd  the  falfehood  of  his  accufation.  The  conque¬ 
ror  obtained  all  the  lands  of  his  adverfary,  and  William* 
lived  ever  afterwards  on  terms  of  the  drifted  friendfhip 
with  Edgar. 

This  combat,  trifling  as  it  m?y  feem  to  us,  produ¬ 
ced  very  confiderable  effefts.  The  party  of  Edgar  and- 
his  brother’s  (who  had  likevvife  taken  refuge  at  the 
Engliih  court)  revived  in  Scotland,  to  fnch  a  degree,- 
that  Donald  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians  to  his  aflidance.  In  order  to  engage  them- Donald  ^ 

more  effeftuallv  to  his  inter  eft,  the  ufurper  yielded  upYelds  up 
to  them  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  iflauds  ;  but  whence  ^ 
his  new  allies  came  to  his  afiidance,  they  behaved  rn  |ai)(1 
fueh  a  manner  as  to  become  more  intolerable  to  the  to  the 
Scots  than  ever  the  Engiifh  had  been.  This  difeon- Danes, 
tent  wras  greatly  increafed  when  it  wras  found  that  Wil¬ 
liam  defigned  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  a  na¬ 
tural  fon  of  the  late  Malcolm,  horned  Duncan ,  wrho  had 
ferved  in  the  Engiifh  armies  with  great  reputation. 

Donald  attempted  to  maintain  himfelf  on  the  throne 
by  the  affi dance  of  his  Norwegian  allies  ;  but,  being 
abandoned  by  the  Scots,  he  w^as  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
ifles,  in  order  to  raitc  more  forces  ;  and  in  the  meat! 
time  Duncan  was  crowhcd  at  Scone  with  the  ufual  io- 
lemnity. 

The  Scots  wrere  now  greatly  diftreffed  by  twro  ufur- 
pers  wdio  contended  for  the  kingdom,  each  of  them 
Supported  by  a  foreign  army.  One  ot  them,  however, 
was  foon  dilpatched*  .Malpedir,  thane  of  Mearns,  fur- 
prifed  Duncan  in  the  caftle  of  Mentieth,  and  killed 
him  ;  alter  which  he  replaced  Donald  on  the  throne! 

The  affeftioii  of  the  Scots,  however,  was  by  this  tiin^ 
entirely  alienated  from  .Donald,  and  a  manifeft  intention 
of  calling  in  young  Eagar  was  frown.  To  prevent 
this,  Donald  offered  the  young  prince  all  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  lay  to  the .  iouthward  of  the  Forth  ; 
but  the  terms  were  rejefted,  and  the  meffengers  whti 
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*tlan  \  brought  thorn  were  put  to  death  as  traitors.  Tne  king 

t  -  of  England  alfo,  dreading  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

Norwegians,  -inter  poled  in  young  Edgar’s  favour,  ant* 
pave  Atheling  the  command  of  an  army  in  order  to  re¬ 
ft  ore  his  nephew.  Donald  prepared  to  oppoie  his  ene¬ 
mies  with  all  the  forces  he  could  raife  ;  but  was  defert- 
ed  hv  the  Scots,  and  obliged  to  flee  :  his  enemies  pur- 
fued  him  fo  elofelv,  that  he  was  foon  taken  ;  and  being 
brought  before  Edgar,  he  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  condemning  him  at  the  fame  time  to  perpetual  ba- 
nifhment,  in  which  he  died  fame  time  after. 

The  hifior fairs  of  thefe  times  inform  us,  that  this  re¬ 
volution  was  owing  to  the  interpofrtion  of  St  Cuthbert, 
iv ho  appeared  to  Edgar,  informing  him  that  he  fhoiild 
prove  victorious,  provided  he  repaired  next  day  to  his 
church,  and  received  his  banner  from  the  hands  of  the 
canons  ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  proved  ever  af¬ 
terwards  a  moil  grateful  votary  to  his  patron.  During 
his  reizn  a  drift  iriendfhip  fnbfifted  between  the  courts 
of  England  and  Scotland  ;  owing  to  the  marriage  of 
Henry  I.  of  England  with  the  Princefs  Matilda,  filler 
to  Edgar.  This  has  given  occafion  to  the  Englifh  hi- 
Erg-  It  o  Ha  ns  to  affevt  that  Edgar  held  the  kingdom  of  Seot- 
i  »ufto-  land  as  a  feudatory  of  Henry  ;  and  to  this  purpofe  have 
ll‘*‘  forged  certain  writings,  by  which  Edgar  acknowledges 
“  That  he  held  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  gift  from 
Jus  Lord  William  king  of  England  ;  and  with  confent 
o'  his  faid  lord,  he  gives  to  Almighty  God,  and  the 
church  of  Durham,  and  to  the  glorious  bifhop  of  St 
Cuthbert,  and  to  bifhop  Will  lain,  and  to  the  monks  of 
Durham,  and  their  fucceffors,  the  manfions  of  Berwick 
and  Coldingham,  with  feveral  other  lands  poflefled  by 
his  father  Malcolm  :  and  this  charter  is  granted  in  the 
prefence  of  bifhop  William,  and  Turgot  the  prior;  and 
confirmed  by  the  crofles  of  Edgar  his  brother,  and  other 
noblemen.”  But  that  thefe  writings  are  forged,  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  non-ex  iflence  of  the  original  charter, 
and  from  their  being  related  in  quite  a  different  man¬ 
ner  by  fume  other  authors. —  For  the  fame  purpofe  a 
feal  has  been  forged  of  Edgar  fitting  on  horfeback, 
with  a  fword  in  his  right-hand,  and  a  fhield  on  his  left 
arm,  within  a  border  of  France.  But  this  lull  circum- 
ftance  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  forgery  ;  fmee,  in  the 
fame  repofitory  in  which  this  feal  is  kept,  there  are 
five  charters  of  the  fame  Edgar,  which  are  undoubtedly 
genuine  ;  and  on  the  feals  belonging  to  them  he  is  re¬ 
presented  fitting  on  two  fwords  placed  acrofs,  with  a 
feeptre  in  one  hand,  a  fword  in  the  other,  a  royal  dia¬ 
dem  on  his  head,  with  this  infeription  round  it,  S co- 
tor  um  Bas ileus,  which  the  bell  Englifh  antiquaries 
allow  to  have  been  a  title  denoting  independency. 

After  a  reign  of  nine  years,  Edgar  died  at  Dundee, 
in  the  year  1107  ;  and  was  fucceedcd  by  his  brother 
Alexander  I.  furnamed  the  Fierce  from  the  impetuofity 
of  his  temper.  Ofi  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Scots  were  fo  ignorant  of  his  true  character, 
on  account  of  his  appearance  of  piety  and  devotion, 
that  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  foon  fill¬ 
ed  w  ith  ravages  and  bloodfhed,  by  reafon  of  the  wars 
of  the  chieftains  with  each  other..  Alexander  imme¬ 
diately  railed  an  army,  and  marching  into  Moray  and 
Rofs-fltire,  attacked  the  infurgents  feparately  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  fubdued  them  all,  he  put  great  numbers  of  them 
to  death.  He  then  fet  himfelf  to  reduce  the  exorbitant 
0ers  juftice  powcr  of  the  nobles,  and  to  deliver  the  common  people 
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from  the  oppreffion  under  which  they  groaned.  A  re¬ 
markable  inttance  of  this  appeared  on  his  return  from  ’ 
the  expedition  juft  now  mentioned.  In  palling  through 
the  Mearns,  he  met  with  a  widow,  who  complained 
that  her  luilhand  and  fon  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
young  earl  their  fuperior.  Alexander  immediately  a- 
lighted  from  his  horfe.  and  fwore  that  he  would  not 
remount  him  till  he  had  inquired  into  the  juftiee  of  the 
complaint ;  and,  finding  it  to  be  true,  the  offender  was 
hanged  on  the  fpot.  Thefe  vigorous  proceedings  pre¬ 
vented  all  attempts  at  open  rebellion  ;  but  produced 
many  confpiracies  among  the  profligate  part  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  fubje&s,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  live  under  a  59 
more  remifs  government.  The  moil  remarkable  of  thefe  lNJar,ow^ 
took  place  while  the  king  wars  engaged  in  building  the  ^ihns. 
cattle  of  Baledgar,  fo  called  in  memory  of  his  brother 
Edgar,  who  had  laid  the  foundation  -Hone.  It  was  fl- 
tuated  in  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  which,  we  are  told,  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Donald  Bane,  but  afterwards  came 
to  the  erowm,  either  by  donation  or  forfeiture.  The 
con fpi rat ors  bribed  one  of  the  king’s*  chamberlains  to 
introduce  them  at  night  into  the  royal  bed-chamber : 
but  Alexander,  alarmed  at  the  noife,  drew  his  fword, 
and  killed  fix  of  them  ;  after  which,  by  the  help  of  a 
knight  named  Alexander  Curron>  he  efcaped  the  dangev, 
by  fleeing  into  Fife.  'The  confpirators  chiefly  redded 
in  the  Mearns,  to  which  Alexander  once  more  repaired 
at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  but  the  rebels  retreated  north¬ 
wards,  and  croffed  the  Spey.  The  king  purfued  them 
acrofs  that  river,  defeated  them,  and  brought  to  juftice 
all  that  fell  into  his  hand^  In  this  battle,  Car  ran  dr- 
flinguifhed  himfelf  fo  eminently,  that  he  obtained  the 
name  of  Skrtmgrour  or  Skrimzeour ;  which  indeed  is  no 
other  than  the  Engltih  word  fir  mi  (her  or  fighter.  to 

The  next  remarkable  tranfadtion  of  Alexander  3  reign,  His  exploit 
as  recorded  by  the  Englifh  hittorians,  was  hia-journey xn  £rglan<L* 
into  England,  where  lie  paid  a  vffit  to  Henry  I.  whom 
he  found  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Welfh.  The  oc- 
cafion  of  it  was  this:  Henry  had  planted  a  colony  of 
Flemings  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  in  order  to  keep  • 
that  turbulent  people  in  awe,  as  wrell  as  to  introduce  in¬ 
to  his  kingdom  the  rr.anufaAures  for  which  the  Fle¬ 
mings  were  famous.  The  Welfh,  jealous  of  tfiis  grow¬ 
ing  colony,  iavaded  England  ;  where  they  defeated  the 
earl  of  Chefler  and  Gilbert  Strongbow,  the  two  moil 
powerful  of  the  Eriglifn  fubje&s.  Alexander,  in  virtue 
of  the  fealty  which  he  had  fworn  for  his  Englifh  poflef- 
flo ns,  readily  agreed  to  lead  an  army  into  Wales.  There 
he  defeated  one  of  the  chieftains,  and  reduced  him  to 
great  flraits ;  but  could  not  prevent  him  from  efcaping 
to  Griffith  prince  of  North  Wales,  witlu  whom  he  was 
elofelv  allied.  Henry  alfo  marched  againft  the  enemy, 
but  with  much  worfe  fuccefs  in  the  field  than  Alexan¬ 
der  ;  for  he  loft  two  thirds  of  his  army,  with  almoft  his 
whole  baggage,  by  fatigue,  famine,  and  the. attacks  of 
the  Welfh.  This  lofs,  however,  he  made  up  in  fome  rrtea- 
fure  by  his  policy  ;  for  having  found  means  to  raife  a ' 
jealoufy  between  the  two  Welfh  chiefs,  he  induced 
them  to  conclude  a  peace,  but  not  without  refloring 
all  his  lands  to  the  one,  and  paying  a  confklerable  fum 
of  money  to  the  other.  Alexander  died  in  1  124,  af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  ieventeen  years  ;  .and  was  buried  at  Dun-  ^ 
fermline.  .  #  #  Wars  ot 

This  prince,  dying  a  bachelor,  was  fucceeded  by  buskin?  David- 
younger  brother  David:  .who  interfered  in  the  affairs  wnh  the*. 
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^Scotland,  0f  England,  and  took  part  with  the  emprefs  Maud  in 
the  civil  war  (he  carried  on  with  Stephen.  In  1136, 
David  met  his  antagonift  at  Durham  ;  but  as  neither 
party  cared  to  venture  an  engagement,  a  negociation 
took  place,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded.  This,  however, 
was  obferved  but  for  a  fhort  time  ;  for,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  David  again  invaded  England,  on  fome  frivo¬ 
lous  pretences.  He  defeated  Stephen  at  Roxburgh  ; 
and  forced  him  to  retreat  precipitately,  after  lofing  one 
hah  of  his  army.  Next  year  he  renewed  his  invafion  ; 
and,  though  he  himfelf  was  a  man  of  great  milduefs  and 
humanity,  he  fuffered  his  troops  to  commit  fuch  out¬ 
rages,  as  firmly  united  the  Englifh  in  oppofition  to  him. 
His  grand-nephew  William  cut  in  pieces  the  vanguard 
of  the  Englifh  army  at  Clithero  ;  after  which  he  rava¬ 
ged  the  country  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  the  inhabitants 
became  exafperated  beyond  meafure  againft  him.  New 
afTociations  were  entered  into  againft  the  Scots  ;  and 
the  Englifh  army  receiving  great  reinforcements  from  the 
62  fouthward,  advanced  to  Northallerton,  where  the  fa- 
Battle  of  mous  fiandard  was  produced.  The  body  of  this  flan- 
dar/tan"  ^arc^  was  a  box  which  moved  upon  wheels, 

from  which  arofe  the  mail  of  a  fhip  furmounted  by  a 
filver  crofs,  and  round  it  were  hung  the  banners  of  St 
Peter,  St  John  de  Beverly,  and  St  Wilfred.  Standards 
of  this  kind  were  common  at  that  time  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  ;  and  fo  great  confidence  had  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  in  this  ftandard,  that  they  now  thought  themfelves 
invincible.  They  had,  however,  a  much  more  folid 
ground  of  confidence,  as  being  much  better  armed  than 
their  antagonifts.  The  fmies  met  at  a  place  called 
Culton  Moor .  The  firft  line  of  the  Scots  army  was 
compofed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galloway,  Carrie,  Kyle, 
Cunningham,  and  Renfrew.  Thefe  by  fome  hiflorians 
are  called  Pi8s>  and  are  faid  to  have  had  a  prince  of 
their  own,  who  was  a  feudatory  to  David.  The  fe- 
corid  line  confifted  of  the  Lothian  men,  by  which  we 
are  to  underfland  the  king’s  fubje&s  in  England  as  well 
as  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  together  with  the  Englifh  and 
Normans  of  Maud’s  party.  The  third  line  was  formed 
of  the  clans  under  their  different  chieftains  ;  but  who 
were  fubje&  to  no  regular  command,  and  were  always 
impatient  to  return  to  their  own  country  wheu  they 
had  acquired  any  booty.  The  Englifh  foldiers  having 
•  ranged  themfelves  round  their  fiandard,  difmounted 

from  their  horfes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  long  lances 
which  the  firlb  line  of  the  Scots  army  carried.  Their 
front-line  was  intermixed  with  archers  ;  and  a  body  of 
cavalry,  ready  for  purfuit,  hovered  at  fome  difiance. 
The  Pi&s,  befides  their  lances,  made  ufe  of  targets  ; 
but,  when  the  Englifh  clofed  with  them,  they  were 
foon  disordered  and  driven  back  upon  the  centre,  where 
David  commanded  in  perfon.  His  fon  made  a  gallant 
refiflance,  but  was  at  lafl  forced  to  yield  :  the  lafb 
line  feems  never  to  have  been  engaged.  David,  feeing 
the  vidlory  decided  againfl  him,  ordered  fome  of  his 
men  to  fave  themfelves  by  throwing  away  their  badges, 
which  it  feems  Maud’s  party  had  worn,  and  mingling 
with  the  Englifh  ;  after  which  he  himfelf,  with  his 
Shattered  forces,  retreated  towards  Carlifle.  The  Eng- 
^  lifh  hiflorians  fay,  that  in  this  battle  the  Scots  were  to- 
The  Scots  tally  defeated,  with  the  lof3  of  :  c,ooo  men  ;  but  this 
entirely  dc-  feems  not  to  be  the  cafe,  as  the  Englifh  did  not  purfue, 
Seated.  anc|  the  Scots  were  in  a  condition  for  carrying  on  the 
war  next  year.  However,  there  were  now  no  great  e*. 
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ploits  performed  on  either  fide  ;  and  a  peace  was  con-  Scotland 
eluded,  by  which  Henry  prince  of  Scotland  was  put  in  ~v*^ 
poffeflion  of  Huntingdon  and'  Northumberland,  and 
took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Stephen.  David  continued 
faithful  to  his  niece  the  emprefs  as  long  as  he  lived  ; 
and  died  at  Carlifle  in  the  year  1 153,  after  a  glorious 
reign  of  fomewhat  more  than  29  years.  * 

David  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Malcolm  IV. 
furnamed  the  Maiden ,  on  account  of  his  continence. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  weak  and  fuperflitioiis 
prince,  and  died  of  a  depreffion  of  fpirits  in  the  year  z 
1165.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  William  I.  William 
who  immediately  entered  into  a  war  with  Henry  II.  ofetlgag«' 
England,  on  account  of  the  earldom  of  Nonhumber  a  war™  i 
land,  which  had  been  given  up  by  Malcolm  ;  but  Hen- of^lai . 
ry,  finding  his  affairs  in  a  very  embarraffed  fituation,  ^  ■ 

confented  to  yield  up  this  county,  on  William’s  paying 
him  homage,  rather  than  continue  the  miferies  of  war. 

In  1 1 72,  he  attempted  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  unnatural 
war  which  Henry’s  fons  carried  on  againfl  their  father, 
and  invaded  England.  He  divided  his  army  into  three 
columns  :  the  firft  of  which  laid  fiege  to  Carlifle  ;  the 
fecond  he  himfelf  led  into  Northumberland  ;  and  the 
king’s  brother,  David,  advanced  with  the  third  into 
Leicefterfhire.  William  reduced  the  caftles  of  Burgh, 
Appleby,  Warkworth,  and  Garby  ;  and  then  joined 
that  diviflon  of  his  army  which  was  befieging  Carlifle. 

The  place  was  already  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  the 
governor  had  agreed  to  furrender  it  by  a  certain  day, 
provided  it  was  not  relieved  before  that  time:  on  which 
the  king,  leaving  fome  troops  to  continue  the  fiege, 
invefted  a  caftle  with  fome  of  the  forces  he  had  under 
his  command,  at  the  fame  time  fending  a  ftrong  rein¬ 
forcement  to  his  brother  David ;  by  which  means  he 
himfelf  was  left  with  a  very  fmall  army;  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  that  a  ftrong  body  of  Englifh  under 
Robert  de  Stuteville  and  his  fon  were  advancing  to 
furprife  him. — William,  fenfibleof  his  inability  to  refill 
them,  retired  to  Alnwick,  to  which  he  inftantly  laid 
fiege  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  a&ed  in  fuch  a  carelefs 
and  unthinking  manner,  that  his  enemies  a&ually  ef¬ 
fected  their  defigns.  Having  dreffed  a  party  of  their 
foldiers  in  Scots  habits,  they  took  the  king  himfelf  pri- 
foner,  and  carried  him,  with  his  feet  tied  under  the 
belly  of  a  horfe,  to  Richmond  Caftle.  He  was  then 
carried  in  chains  before  Henry  to  Northampton,  andprifoner! 
ordered  to  be  tranfported  to  the  caftle  of  Falaife  intheEngli 
Normandy,  where  he  wa8  fhut  up  with  other  flate  pri-anc*D^ 
foners.  Soon  after  this  an  accommodation  took  place 
between  Henry  and  his  fons,  and  the  prifoners  on  both  his  king- 
fides  were  fet  at  liberty',  William  only  excepted,  whodom. 
bore  his  confinement  with  great  impatience.  Of  this 
Henry  took  the  advantage,  to  make  him  pay  homage 
for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  he  held  it  only  as  a  feu  of  the  crown  of 
England  ;  and,  as  a  fecurity,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  all  the  principal  forts  in  Scot¬ 
land,  viz.  the  caftles  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Jedburgh, 
Edinburgh,  and  Stirling  ;  William  at  the  fame  time 
agreeing  to  pay  the  Englifh  garrifons  which  were  put 
into  thefe  caftles.  David,  the  king’s  brother,  with  20 
barons,  who  were  prefent  at  the  ligning  of  this  fhame- 
ful  convention,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Henry  as 
hoftages  for  William’s  good  faith;  after  which  the  king 
was  fet  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Scotland. 

i  The 
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;otUnd-  The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  Sri  the  greateft  con- 
fiifion.  The  people  of  Galloway,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  two  noblemen  or  princes  called  Othred  and  Gilbert , 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  afferting  their  indepen¬ 
dency  on  the  crown  of  Scotland  ;  and,  having  expelled 
all  the  Scots  officers  out  of  the  country,  they  demo- 
lifhed  all  the  forts  which  William  had  eredled  in  their 
Country,  and  put  to  death  all  the  foreigners.  But  in 
the  mean  time  a  quarrel  enfuing  between  the  two  chiefs, 
Othred  was  murdered  by  Gilbert,  who  immediately  ap¬ 
plied  to  Henry  for  protection. 

Henry,  in  order  to  give  all  poffible  fanction  to  the 
convention  betwixt  him  and  William,  fummoned  him 
to  meet  him  and  his  fon  at  York.  William  obeyed  the 
fummons,  and  along  with  him  appeared  all  the  great 
nobility  and  landholders  ;  who  confirmed  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  Falaife,  fwore  fealty  to  Henry,  and  put  them- 
felves  and  their  country  under  his  protection.  In  the 
mean  time,  Gilbert,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  rebels 
in  Galloway,  had  offered  to  put  himfelf  and  his  people 
under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  England,  and  to 
pay  to  Henry  2000  merks  of  filver  yearly,  with  500 
cows  and  as  many  hogs,  by  way  ot  tribute :  however, 
Henry,  that  he  might  oblige  his  new  feudatory  Wil¬ 
liam,  refufed  to  have  any  concern  in  the  affair.  On 
this,  William  ordered  his  general  Giicliriff  to  march 
againft  him ;  which  lie  did  with  fueh  fuccefs,  that  Gil¬ 
bert  was  entirely  defeated,  and  Galloway  again  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  Scotland.  Very  foon  after  this 
<55  victory,  Gilchriff  fell  under  the  king’s  dilpleafure  on 
^ventures  the  following  occaffon.  He  had  married  Matilda,  filler 
*^’1"  to  William  ;  and  on  fufpicion,  or  proof,  of  her  iucon- 
[rat*  Gil  tinence»  Put  ^er  t0  death  at  a  ^Hage  ca^cd  Maynes , 
’  neur  Dundee.  The  king  being  highly  difpleafed  at 
fuch  a  grofs  affront  to  himfelf,  fummoned  Gilchriff  to 
take  his  trial  for  the  murder  :  but  as  the  general  did 
not  choofe  to  make  liis  appearance,  his  effates  were 
confiscated,  his  caffles  demolifhed,  and  he  himfelf  ba- 
niftied.  He  took  refuge  in  England  ;  but  as  it  had  been 
agreed  in  the  convention  between  William  and  Henry 
that  the  one  fhould  not  harbour  the  traiterous  fubjects  of 
the  other,  Gilchriff  was  forced  to  return  to  Scotland 
with  his  two  Tons.  There  they  were  expofed  to  all  the 
miferies  of  indigence,  and  in  perpetual  fear  of  being  dif- 
covered,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  fkulk  from  place 
to  place.  William,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition 
againft  an  ufurper  whom  he  had  defeated,  happened  to 
obferve  three  ftrangers,  who,  though  difgnifed  like  nif¬ 
ties,  appeared  by  their  noble  mien  to  be  above  the  vul¬ 
gar  rank.  William,  wh$  firft  difeovered  them,  was 
confirmed  in  this  apprehenfion,  by  feeing  them  ftrike 
out  of  the  high  road,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  no¬ 
tice.  He  ordered  them  to  be  feized  and  brought  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  oldeft,  who  was  Gilchriff  himfelf,  fell 
upon  his  knees  before  him,  and  gave  fuch  a  detail  of  his 
*  misfortunes  as  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  prefent  ; 
'rigineof  and  the  king  reft ored  him  to  his  former  honours  and 
ie  family  eftates.  From  the  family  of  this  Gilchriff  that  of  the 
f  Ogiivy,  Ggilvies  is  faid  to  be  defeended. 

The  Scots  continued  to  be  in  fubje&ion  to  the  Eng- 
liffi  until  the  acceffion  of  Richard  I.  This  monarch 
being  a  man  of  romantic  valour,  zealoufly  undertook 
an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land  againft  the  Turks, 
according  to  the  fuperftition  of  the  times.  That  he 
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might  feeure  the  quiet  of  his  dominions  in  his  abfence,  Scotland 
he  determined  to  make  the  king  of  Scotland  his  friend;  V 
and  for  this  pnrpofe,  histhought  nothing  could  be  more’  6$ 
acceptable  than  releafing  him  and  his  fubje&s  from  that  rc* 

fubjedtion  which  even  the  Englifh  themfelves  confidered * (,n[agc 
as  forced  and  unjuft.  However,  he  determined  not  toby  Rhi- 
lofe  this  opportunity  of  fupplying  himfelf  with  a  fumehard  I* 
of  money,  which  could  not  but  be  abfolutely  neceffary 
in  fuch  an  expenfive  and  dangerous  undertaking.  He 
therefore  made  William  pay  him  10,000  merks  for  this 
releafe :  after  which  he  entered  into  a  convention,  which 
is  ft  ill  extant ;  and  in  this  he  acknowledges,  that  “  all 
the  conventions  and  acts  of  fubmifiion  from  William  to 
the  crown  of  England  had  been  extorted  from  him  by 
unprecedented  writings  and  dureffe.”  This  tran  faction 
happened*  in  the  year  1 189. 

The  generofity  of  Richard  met  with  a  grateful  re¬ 
turn  from  William  ;  for  when  Richard  was  imprifoned 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  his  return  from  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Land,  the  king  of  Scotland  fent’  an  army  to  affift  his 
regency  aginft  his  rebellious  brother  John,  who  had 
wickedly  ufurped  the  throne  of  England.  For  this 
Richard  owned  his  obligation  in  the  higheft  degree  ; 
but  William  afterwards  made  this  an  handle  for  fuch 
high  demands  as  could  not  be  complied  with.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  two  monarchs  continued  in  friendfhip  as 
long  as  Richard  lived.  Some  differences  happened 
with  King  John  about  the  poffeffiorr  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  other  northern  comities :  but  thefe  were  all 
finally  adjufted  to  the  mutual  fatisfaction  of  both  par¬ 
ties  ;  and  William  continued  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Eng- 
liffi  monarch  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1214,  after  a  reign  of  49  years.  ^ 

William  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Alexander  II.  aAlexan* 
youth  of  16.  He  revived  his  claim  to  Northumber-der 
land  and  the  other  northern  counties  of  England  ;  but 
John,  fuppofing  that  he  had  now  thoroughly  fubdued 
the  Englifh,  not  only  refufed  to  confider  the  demands 
of  Alexander,  but  made  preparations  for  invading  Scot¬ 
land.  John  had  given  all  the  country  between  Scotland 
and  the  river  Tees  to  Hugh  de  Baliol  and  another  y0 
nobleman,  upon  condition  of  their  defending  it  againft  War  with 
the  Scots.  Alexander  fell  upon  Northumberland,  which  John  king 
he  ealily  reduced,  while  John  invaded  Scotland.  Alex-0^n2*aiu^ 
ander  retired  to  Melros,  in  order  to  defend  his  own 
country  ;  upon  which  John  burnt  the  towns  of  Wark,  % 

Alnwick,  and  Morpeth,  and  took  the  ftrong  caffles  of 
Roxburgh  and  Berwick.  He  next  plundered  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  Coldingham,  reduced  Dunbar  and  Haddington, 
ravaging  the  country  as  he  paffed  along.  His  next 
operation  was  directed  againft  Edinburgh  ;  but  being 
oppofed  by  Alexander  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  pre¬ 
cipitately  marched  back.  Alexander  did  not  fail  to 
purfue ;  and  John,  to  cover  his  retreat,  burnt  the  towns 
of  Berwick  and  Coldingham.  In  this  retreat  the  king 
of  England  himfelf  fet  his  men  an. example  of  barbarity, 
by  fetting  fire  every  morning  to  the  houfe  in  which  he 
had  lodged  the  preceding  night.  In  fhort,  fuch  defla¬ 
tion  did  John  fpread  all  around  him,  that  Alexander 
found  it  impoflible  to  continue  his  purfuit ;  for  which 
reafon  lie  marched  weftward,  and  invaded  England  by 
the  way  of  Carlifle.  This  place  he  took  and  fortified  5 
after  which  he  marched  fouth  as  far  as  Richmond,  re¬ 
ceiving  homage  from  all  the  great  barons  as  he  went 
5  A  along,, . 
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Scotlard.  along.  At  Richmond  he  was  again  (lopped  by  John’s 
ravages,  and  obliged  to  return  through  Weftmoreland 
to  his  own  dominions. 

When  the  Englifh  barons  found  it  neceffary  to  put 
themfelves  under  the  prote&ion  of  Louis,  fon  to  the 
king  of  Trance,  that  prince,  among  other  ads  of  fove- 
reignty,  fummoned  Alexander  to  do  him  homage  ;  but 
the  latter  being  then  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Carlifle, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  King  John,  he 
could  not  immediately  attend.  In  a  (hort  time  Alex¬ 
ander  found  himfelf  obliged  to  abandon  this  enterprife: 
after  which  he  laid  fiege  to  Barnard- caftle  ;  but  being 
baffled  here  alfo,  marched  foutliwards  through  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England,  and  met  Louis  at  London  or 
Dover,  where,  the  prince  confirmed  to  him  the  rights 
to  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Weftmoreland. 
He  continued  a  faithful  ally  to  Louis  and  the  barons  in 
their  wars  with  John  ;  and,  in  1216,  brought  a  frefh 
army  to  their  aftiftance,  when  their  affairs  were  almoft 
defpdate.  This  once  more  turned  the  fcale  againft 
John  ;  but  he  foon  after  dying,  the  Englifh  eafily  be¬ 
came  reconciled  to  the  government  of  Henry  III.  and 
the  party  of  Louis  dwindled  every  day,  till  at  laft  he 
was  obliged  to  drop  all  thoughts  of  being  king  of 
England. 

As  long  as  Louis  continued  in  England,  Alexander 
proved  faithful  to  his  intereft  ;  but,  in  1217,  he  was 
on  fuch  good  terms  with  Henry  as  to  demand  his  eld- 
eft  fifter,  the  Princefs  Joan,  for  a  wife.  His  requeft 
was  granted,  and  in  1221  he  efpoufed  the  princefs; 
while  his  eldeft  fifter  Margery  was  married  to  Hubert 
de  Burgh  jufticiary  of  England,  and  his  fecond  fifter 
to  Gilbert  earl  Marfhal,  the  two  greateft  fubje&s  in 
England. 

As  long  as  the  queen  of  Scotland  lived,  a  perfeft 
harmony  fubfifted  between  the  Scots  and  Englifh:  but 
in  1239  Queen  Joan  died  without  children  ;  and  Alex¬ 
ander  foon  after  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Egel- 
rand  de  Coucy,  a  young  and  beautiful  French  lady,  by 
whom  he  had  a  fon  named  Alexander >  in  1241.  From 
this  time  a  coolnefs  took  place  between  the  two  courts, 
and  many  differences  arofe  ;  but  no  hoftilities  were  com¬ 
menced  on  either  fide  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander, 
71-  who  died  in  1249  in  the  35  th  year  of  his  reign. 

Alexan-  Immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Alexan¬ 
der  Ul.  der  jjj  took  pofPeffton  of  the  throne.  He  is  the  firft 
of  the  Scots  kings  of  wllofe  coronation  we  have  any 
particular  account.  ,  We  are  told,  that  the  ceremony, 
was  performed  by  the  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  who 
girded  the  king  with  a  military  belt,  probably  as  an 
emblem  of  his  temporal  jurifdi&ion.  He  then  explain¬ 
ed  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  in  Gaelic,  the  laws  and 
oaths  relating  to  the  king;  who  agreed  to  and  received 
them  all  with  great  appearance -of  joy,  as  he  alfo  did 
the  benedidlion  and  ceremony  of  coronation  from  the 
fame  prelate.  After  the  ceremony  was  performed,  a 
Highlander,  probably  one  of  thofe  who  went  under  the 
denomination  of  Saranac  hies ,  repeated  on  his  knees  'be- 
'  fore  the  throne,  in  his  own  language,  the  genealogy  of 
Alexander  and  his  anceftors,  up  to  the  firft  king  of 
Scotland. 

Marries  the  In  1250,  the  king,  though  no  more  than  ten  years 
daughter  of  of  age,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Henry,  who 
Henry  lit.  now  thought  it  a  proper  opportunity  to  caufe  him  do  . 
aa  ‘  homage  for  the  ivhole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  A¬ 


lexander,  notwith (landing  his  youth,  replied  with  great  Scotland; 
fenfe  and  modefty,  that  his  bufinefs  in  England  was  ma. 
trimony  ;  that  he  had  come  thither  under  Henry’s  pro¬ 
tection  and  invitation  ;  and  that  he  was  no  way  pref 
pared  to  anfwer  fuch  a  difficult  queftion. 

Henry  feems  to  have  been  encouraged  to  make  this 
attempt  by  the  diftradted  ftate  of  the  Scots  affairs  at 
that  time  ;  for,  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  the 
nobility  threw  every  thing  into  confufion  by  their  dif- 
fenfions  with  one  another.  The  family  of  Cummin  were 
now  become  exceedingly  powerful;  and  Alexander  IL 
is  blamed  by  Buchanan  for  allowing  them  to  obtain  fuch 
an  exorbitant  degree  of  power,  by  which  they  were  en-> 
abled  almoft  to  (hake  the  foundation  of  government. 
Notwithftanding  the  king’s  refufal  to  fubmit  tp  the  ho¬ 
mage  required  of  him,  they  imagined  that  Henryks  in¬ 
fluence  was  now  too  great ;  and  fearing  had  confe- 
quences  to  themfelves,  they  withdrew  from  York,  lea¬ 
ving  Henry  iu  full  pofleflion  of  his  fon-in-law’s  perfon. 

Henry,  however,  to  (how  that  he  deferved  all  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  could  be  repofed  in  him,  publicly  decla¬ 
red,  that  he  dropped  all  claim  of  fuperiority  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  would  ever, 
afterwards  aCt  as  the  father  and  guardian  of  his  fon-in- 
law  ;  confirming  his  affurances  by  a  charter.  Yet  when, 
Alexander  returned  to  Scotland,  he  found  they  had; 
made  a  ftrong  party  againft  his  Englifh  connections. 

They  now  exclaimed,  that  Scotland  was  no  better  than, 
a  province  of'  England  ;  and  having  gained  almoft  all  confined 
the  nobility  over  to  this  opinion,  they  kept  the  king  wirh  his 
and  queen  as  two  ftate-prifoners  in  the  caftle  of  Edin-2ueer^. 
burgh.  Henry,  had  fecret  intelligence  of  thefe  pro-^Jl8^:c]gJ 
ceedings  ;  and  his  queen  privately tfent  a  phyfician  whom  * 

fhe  could  truft,  to  inquire  into  her  daughter’s  lituation. 

Having  found  means  of  being  admitted  into  the  young 
queen's  prefence,  fhe  gave  him  a  moft  lamentable  ac¬ 
count  of  her  fituation.  She  faid,  that  the  place  of  their- 
confinement  was  very  unwholefome,  in  confequence  of 
which  their  health  was'  in  imminent  danger  ;  and  that, 
they  had  no  concern  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Hi- 
ftorians  do  not  inform  us  by  what  means  they  were  re-> 
duced  to  this  difnral  fituation;  only  in  general,  that? 
the  Cummins  ufurped  the  whole  power  of  the  date.. 

Henry  did  not  well  know  how  to  a&.  If  he  proceed- 
ed  at  once  to  violent  meafures,  he  was  afraid  of  the  lives 
of  his  daughter  and  fon-indaw  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  more  cautious  conduCl,  he  left  them  expofed  to 
the  wicked  attempts  of  thofe  who  kept  them  in  thral¬ 
dom,  fome  of  whom,  he  very  well  knew,  had  defigns 
on  the  crown  itfelf.  By  advice  of  the  Scots  royalifts,  74 
among  whom  were  the  earls  of  Dunbar,  Fife,  Strath- 
erne,  Carrie,  and  Robert  de  Bruce,  Henry  afiembled  his  by  Henry* 
military  tenants  at  York,  from  whence  he  himfelf  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Newcaftle,  where  he  published  a  manifefto, 
declaiming  all  defigns  againft  the  peace  or  independency 
of  Scotland  ;  declaring,  that  the  forces  which  had  been 
collected  at  York  were  ddigned  to  maintain  both  ;  and 
and  that  all  he  meant  was  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  king  and  queen  upon  .the  borders.  From  Newcaftle. 
he  proceeded  to  Wark,  where  he  privately  difpatched 
the  Earl  of  Glocefter,  with  his  favourite  John  Manfel,. 
and  a  train,  of  trufty  followers,  to  gain  admiffion  into, 
the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  then  held  by  John 
Baliol  and  Robert  de.Rofs,  noblemen  of  great  influence., 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  Earl  and  Manfel. 

gained 
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gamed  admittance  into  the  cattle  in  difguife,  on  pre- 
tence  of  their  being  tenants  to  Baliol  and  Rofs  ;  and 
their  followers  obtained  accefs  on  the  fame  account, 
without  any  fufpfcion,  till  they  were  fufficifcntly  nume¬ 
rous  to  have  mattered  the  garrifon,  had  they  met  with 
any  refiftance.  The  queen  immediately  Informed  them 
of  the  thraldom  and  tyranny  in  which  {he  had  been 
kept ;  and  among  other  things  declared,  that  fhe  was 
'ft ill  a  virgin,  as  her  jailors  obliged  her  to  keep  feparate 
from  her  hulband.  The  Englilh,  being  matters  of  the 
cattle,  ordered  a  bed  to  be  prepared  that'  very  night  for 
the  king  and  queen  ;  and  Henry,  hearing  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  party,  fent  a  fafe-condu<tt  for  the  royal  pair 
to  meet  him  at  Alnwick.  Robert  de  Rofs  was  fum- 
tnoned  by  Henry  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct ;  but  throw¬ 
ing  himfelf  at  the  king’s  feet,  he  was  puniffied  only  by 
the  fequettration  of  his  eftate,  as  was  John  Baliol  by  a 
heavy  fine,  which  the  king  cf  England  re ferved  entire¬ 
ly  to  his  own  ufe. 

Alexander  and  his  queen  were  attended  to  Alnwick 
“by  the  heads  of  their  party  ;  and  when  they  arrived, 
it  was  agreed  that  Henry  fhould  a<tt  as  his  fon-in-law’s 
guardian  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  feveral  regulations 
were  made  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  Cummins.  That  ambitious  family,  however, 
f j  were  all  this  time  privately  ttrengthening  theii  party 
isxauder  in  Scotland,  though  they  outwardly  appeared  fatisfied 
;  med  off  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made.  This 

(relieved  ren£^erec^  Alexander  fecure  ;  fo  that,  being  off  his  guard, 

*  he  was  furprifed  when  afleep  in  the  cattle  xff  Kin  rofs 

by  the  carl  of  Menteith,  who  carried  him  to  Stirling. 
The  Cummins  were  joined  in  this  treafon  by  Sir  Hugh 
de  Aberncthy,  Sir  David  Lochore,  and  Sir  Hugh  de 
'Barclay  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  whole  nation  was 
thrown  into  the  utmott  confulion.  The  great  feal  was 
‘forcibly  taken  from  Robert  Stuterville,  fubftitute  to  the 
chancellor  the  bifhop  of  Dunkeld ;  the  eftates  of  the 
toyalifts  were  plundered  ;  and  even  the  churches  were 
not  fpared.  The  king  at  laft  was  delivered  by  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Menteith,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
poifoned  by  his  wife,  in  order  to  gratify  her  paflion  for 
a  *oung  Englifh  gentleman  named  John  RujjeL  This 
charge,  however,  was  never  proved ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  earl  died  at  a  juncture  very  critical  for  Scot¬ 
land,  and  that  his  death  difconcerted  all  the  fchemes  of 
his  party,  which  never  afterwards  could  make  head 
agairitt  the  royal itts. 

Alexander  being  thus  reftored  to  the  exercife  of  re¬ 
gal  authority,  a£ted  with  great  wifdbm  and  modera¬ 
tion.  He  pardoned  the  Cummins  and  their  adherents, 
upon  their  fubmitting  to  his  authority  •,  after  which, 
he  applied  himlelf  to  the  regulation  of  his  other  af¬ 
fairs  :  but  a  itorm  was  now  ready  to  break  upon  him 
from  another  quarter.  We  have  already  feen,  that  the 
ufurper  Donald  Bane,  brother  to  Malcom  Canmore, 
had' engaged  to  deliver  up  the  ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shet¬ 
land  to  the  king  of  Norway,  for  afiilting  him  in  ma¬ 
king  good  his  prt  tenfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
Haquin,  the  king  of  Norway,  at  this  time  alleged, 
that  thele  engagements  extended  to  the  delivering  up 
the  iflands  of  Bute,  Arran,  and  others  in  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  as  belonging  to  the  Ebudas  or  Wcftern  ifies ; 
and  as  Alexander  did  not  think  proper  to  comply  with 
thefe  demands,  the  Norwegian  monarch  appeared  with 
3  fleet  of  1 fail,  having  ou  board  20,000  troops, 


who  landed  and  took  the  cattle  of  Air.  Alexander  im-  Scotland, 
mediately  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  enter  into  a  treaty  ^ 
with  Haquin;  but  the  latter,  flufhed  with  fuccels,  would 
hearken  to  no  terms.  He  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  ifles 
of  Bute  and  Arran  ;  after  which  he  paffed  over  to  Cun¬ 
ningham.  Alexander,  prepared  to  oppofe  him,  divided 
his  army  into  three  bodies.  The  firtt  was  commanded 
by  Alexander  high  fteward  of  Scotland  (the  great 
grandfather  of  Robert  II.),  and  confifted  of  the  Ar- 
gyle,  Athol,  Lenox,  and  Galloway  men.  The  feconH. 
was  compofed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lothian,  Fife, 

Merfe,  Berwick,  and  Stirling,  under  the  command  of 
Patrick  earl  of  Dunbar.  The  king  himfelf  led  the 
centre,  which  confitted  of  the  inhabitants  of  Perth- 
fhire,  Angus,  Mearns,  and  the  northern  counties.— - 
Haquin,  who  was  an  excellent  commander,  difpofed  76 
his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  engagement  began  ^ 

at  a  place  called  Largs .  Both  parties  fought  with^an5 
great  refolution  ;  but  at  latt  the  Norwegians  were  de-6 
feated  with  dreadful  {laughter,  no  fewer  than  16,000 
of  them  being  killed  on  the  fpot.  The  remainder  e- 
fcaped  to  their  (hips  ;  which  were  fo  completely  wreck* 
ed  the  day  after,  that  Haquin  could  fcarce  find  a  veffel 
to  carry  him  with  a  few  friends  to  Orkney,  where  he 
foon  after  died  of  grief. 

In  confequence  of  this  vi&ory,  Owen  or  John  king 
of  the  lfland  of  Man  fubmitted  to  Alexander  ;  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  feveral  other  princes  of  the 
iflands  belonging  to  the  Norwegians.  Haquin’s  fon, 

Magnus,  a  wife  and  learned  prince,  foon  after  arrived 
in  Scotland  with  frelh  reinforcements,  and  propofed  a 
treaty  :  but  Alexander,  inftead  of  littening  to' an  ac¬ 
commodation,  fent  the  earls  of  Buchan  and  Murray, 
with  Allen  the  chamberlain,  and  a  confiderable  body 
of  men,  to  the  weftern  iflands,  where  they  put  to  the 
fword  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  and  hanged  their  chiefs 
for  having  encouraged,  the  Norwegian  invafion.  In 
the  mean  time,  Magnus  returned  to  Nonvay  ;  where  a 
treaty  was  at  laft  concluded  between  him  and  Alexan¬ 
der.  By  this  Magnus  renounced  all  right  to  the  con- 
tefted  iflands  ;  Alexander  at  the  fame  time  confenting  77 
to  pay  him  1000  merks  of  lilver  in  the  fpace  of  two.1^*”1*^*1' 

years,  and  100  yearly  ever  after,  as  an  acknowledge- 5^ land 

ment  for  thefe  iflands.  To  cement  the  friendfhip  more  Orknevs 
firmly,  a  marriage  was  concluded  between  Margaret  &c. 
the  daughter  of  Alexander,  and  Eric  the  fon  and  hem 
of  Magnus,  who  was  alfo  a  child  ;  and,  fome  years  af¬ 
ter,  when  the  parties  were  of  proper  age,  the  marriage 
was  confummated. 

Fiom  this  time  to  the  acceffion  of  Edward  I.  of 
England,  we  find  nothing  remarkable  in  the  hiftory  of 
Scotland.  That  prince,  however,  proved  a  more  cruel 
enemy  to  this  country  than  it  had  ever  experienced. 
Alexander  was  prefent  at  the  coronation  of  Edward, 
who  was  then  newly  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  had  been  on  a  crufade.  Soon  after  this  A- 
lexander  paid  him  homage  for  his  Englifh  eftates  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  lands  and  lordfhip  of  Penrith  and  o- 
thers,  which  Henry  had  given  him  along  with  lii3 
daughter.  He  proved  an  excellent  ally  to  Edvvaid  in 
his  wars  again  ft  the  French  ;  and  the  latter  paffed  a 
charter,  by  which  he  Acknowledged  that  the  fer vices 
of  the  king  of  Scotland  in  thofe  wars  were  not  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  his  holding  lands  in  England,  but  as  an  ally 
to  his  crown.  Even  at  this  time,  however,  Edward 
5  A  a  had 
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Scotland,  had  formed  a  deijgn  on  the  liberties  of-  that  kingdom  ;  two 
•*-  7g~  in  the  charter  juft  mentioned,  lie  inferred  a  falvo, 

Deft, ins  of  acknowledging  the  fupciiority,  by  which  he"  refer ved 
Edward  I,  his  right  to  the  homage  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
ueainfi:  the  when  it  fhould  be  claimed  by  him  or  his  heirs.  The 
Scotland °f  k^10P  °f  Norwich  fuggefted  this  falvo  :  and  this  was 
the  reafon  why ‘Alexander  would  not  perform  the  ho¬ 
mage  in  perfon,  but  left  it  to  be  performed  by  Robert 
Bruce  earl  of  Carrie  ;  Alexander  Handing  by,  and  ex- 
.prefsly  declaring,  that  it  was  only  paid  for  the  lands  he 
held  in  England. — No  afts  of  hoilility,  however,  took 
place  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander,  who  was  killed 
on  the  1.9th  of  March  1285,  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age,  by  his  horfe  rufliing  down  the  black  rock  near 
Kinghorn  as  he  was  hunting. 

Both  before  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 
great  fubjefts  of  Scotland  feemed  to  have  been  fenfible 
of  Edward’s  ambitious  defigns.  On  the  marriage  of 
Margaret  with  Eric  prince  of  Norway,  the  ftates  of 
Scotland  palled  an  aft  obliging  themfelves  to  receive 
her  and  her  heirs  as  queen  and  Sovereigns  of  Scotland. 
Edward  at  that  time  was  in  no  condition  to  oppofe 
this  meafure,  in  which  the  Scots  were  unanimous  ;  and 
therefore  contented  himfelf  with  forming  faftions  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  country.  Under  pretence  of 
„  refuming  the  crofs,  he  renewed  his  intrigues  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  demanded  leave  from  the  pope  to 
colleft  the  tenths  in  Scotland  ;  But  his  holinefs  replied, 
that  he  could  make  no  fuch  grant  without  the  confent 
of  the  government  of  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  Mar¬ 
garet  queen  of  Norway,  her  daughter,  in  confeqnence 
of  the  aft  above-mentioned,  was  recognized  by  the 
flutes  as  queen  of  Scotland.  As  fhe  was  then  but  two 
years  old,  they  came  to  a  refolution  of  excluding  from 
all  (hare  in  the  government,  not  only  Edward  I.  but 
their  queen’s  father  ;  and  they  accordingly  eftablifhed  a 
regency  from  among  their  own  number,  confifting  of 
the  fix  following  noblemen  ;  viz.  Robert  Wilhart  bh 
fliop  of  Glafgovv,  Sir  James  Cummin  of  Badenoch, 
fenior,  James  lord  high  ftevvard  of  Scotland,  who  were 
to  have  the  fuperintendency  of  all  that  part  of  Scot¬ 
land  which  lay  to  the  fouth  of  the  Forth  ;  William 
Erafer  biftiop  of  St  Andrews,  Duncan  M‘Duff  earl  of 
Fife,  and  Alexander  Cummin  earl  of  Buchan,  who 
were  to  have  the  direfticn  of  all  affairs  to  the  north  of 
the  fame  river.  —With  thefe  arrangements  Eric  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difpleafed,  as  coniidering  himfelf  as  the  only 
rightful  guardian  of  his  own  child.  He  therefore  culti¬ 
vated  a  good  correfpondehce  with  Edward,  from  whom 
he  had  received  coniiderable  pecuniary  favours ;  and 
perceiving  that  the  ftates  of  Scotland  were  unanimous 
in  excluding  all  foreigners  from  the  management  of  their 
concerns,  he  fell  in  with  the  views  of  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  named  commiflioners  to  treat  with  thofe  of 
?9  Edward  upon  the  Scots  affairs.  Thefe  negociations 
Treaty  of  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  queen 
bet ween^he  Scotland  and  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  young  as 

they  both- were.  This  alarmed  the  ftates  of  Scotland, 
who  refolved  not  to  fuffer  their  queen  to  be  difpofed 
of  without  their  confent.  It  was  therefore  agreed  by 
the  commiflioners  on  both  fides,  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  refult  of  their  conferences,  and  to  demand  that  a 
deputation  fhould  be  fent  up  for  fettling  the  regency 
of  Scotland,  or,  in  other  words,  for  putting  the  fove- 
srign  power  into  the  hands,  of  the  two  kings.  As  the 
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parties',  however,  were  within  the  prohibited  4c-  Scotland, 
grees  of  confanguinity,  being  firft  coufms,  a  difpenfa- 
tion  was  applied  for  to  Pope  Boniface,  who  granted  it 
on  condition  that  the  peers  of  Scotland  confented  to 
the  match. 

Though  the  Scots  nobility  were  very  much  againft 
this  match,  they  could  not  refufe  their  confent  to  it 
when  propofed  by  the  father  and  grand-uncle  of  their 
young  queen.  They  therefore  appointed  the  bifhops 
of  St  Andrew’s  and  Glafgow,  with  Robert  Bruce  lord 
of  Annandale,  and  John  Cummin,  to  attend  as  their  de¬ 
puties,  but  with  a  falvo  to  all  the  liberties  and  honours 
of  the  realm  of  Scotland  ;  to  which  Edward  agreed. 

Thefe  deputies  met  at  Salifbuiy  with  thofe  of  England 
and  Norway  ;  and  it  was  at  laft  agreed,  1.  That  the  • 
young  queen  fhould  be  fent  from  Norway  (free  of 
all  marriage-engagements)  into  England  or  Scotland. 

2.  That  if  the  queen  came  to  England,  fhe  fhould  be  at 
liberty  to  repair  to  Scotland  as  foon  as  the  diilraftions 
of  that  kingdom  fhould  be  fettled :  that  fhe  fhould,  on 
her  arrival  in  her  own  dominions,  be  free  of  all  matri¬ 
monial  contrafts ;  but  that  the  Scots  fhould  engage  not 
to  difpofe  of  her  in  marriage  without  her  father  or  Ed¬ 
ward’s  confent.  3.  The  Scots  deputies  promifed  t® 
give  fuch  fecurity  as  the  Norwegian  commiflioners  fhould 
require,  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  fhould 
he  fettled  before  her  arrival.  4.  That  the  commif¬ 
fioners  of  Scotland  and  Norway,  joined  with  commif¬ 
fioners  from  England,  fhould  remove  fuch  regents  and 
officers  of  ftate  in  Scotland  as  fhould  be  fufpefted  of 
difaffieftion,  and  place  others  in  their  ftead.  If  the 
Scots  and  Norwegian  commiflioners  fhould  difagree  on 
that  or  any  other  head  relating  to  the  government  of 
Scotland,  the  decilion  was  to  be  left  to  the  aibitration 
of.Englifh  commiflioners. 

The  party  of  Edward  was  now  fo  ftrong  in  Scot¬ 
land,  that  no  oppofition  was  made  to  the  late  agree¬ 
ment,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Brechin  to  deliberate  upon 
the  fettlement  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  he  communicated  in  form  to  the  Scottifh  parlia¬ 
ment  the  pope’s  difpenfation  for  the  marriage  :  but  moil 
probably  he  did  not ;  as,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
the  ftates  of  Scotland,  they  mention  this  as  a  matter 
they  heard  by  report.  On  the  whole,  however,  they 
highly  approved  of  the  marriage,  upon  certain  condi¬ 
tions  to  which  Edward  was  previoully  to  agree  ;  but 
the  latter,  without  waiting  to  perform  any  conditions, 
immediately  fent  for  the  young  queen  from  Norway. 

This  exceedingly  difpleafed  Eric,  who  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  put  his  daughter  into  the  hands  of  a  prince 
whofe  fincerity  he  fufpefted,  and  therefore  fhifted  off 
the  departure  of  the  princefs  till  he  fhould  hear  farther 
from  Scotland.  Edward,  alarmed  at  this,  had  again 
recourfe  to  negociation  ;  and  ten  articles  were  at  lafl 
drawn  up,  in  which  the  Scots-  took  all  imaginable  pre¬ 
cautions  for  the  fafety  and  independency  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  Thefe  articles  were  ratified  by  Edward  on  the 
28th  of  Auguft  1289  9  yet,  even  after  the  affair  of  the 
marriage  was  fully  fettled,  he  loft  no  time  in  procuring 
as  ftrong  a  party  as  he  could.  At  the  head  of  thefe 
were  the  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s  and  John  Baliol.  That 
prelate,  while  he  was  in  England,  was  highly  careffed 
by  Edward,  from  whom  he  had  great  expeftafions  of 
preferment ;  and  Baliol,  having  great  eftates  in  Eng- 
lai>d,  confidered  the  latter  as  his  fovereign,  The  hi* 

fliop,. 
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Scotland,  /hop,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  afted  as  a  fpy  for  Ed- 

■— -v -  ward,  and  carried  on  with  him  a  fecret  correfpondence, 

informing  him  of  all  public  tranfa&ions.  It  appears 
from  this  correfpondenee,  that  the  Scots  were  far  From 
being  unanimous  as  to  the  marriage.  Brnce  earl  of 
Annandale  fufpe&ed,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  that  the 
young  queen  was  dead  ;  and,  foon  after  Michaelmas 
1290,  affembled  a  body  of  forces,  and  was  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Mar  and  Athol.  Intelligence  of  thefe  com, 
motions  was  carried  to  Edward  by  Baliol  ;  and  the  bi- 
(hop  of  St  Andrew’s  advifed  Edward,  in  cafe  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  queen’s  death  fhould  prove  true,  to  march  a 
body  of  troops  towards  Scotland,  in  order  tp  fecure  fuch 
a  fuccefior  as  he  thought  proper. 

Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  confented  to  allow  am- 
bafladors  to  be  fent  from  Scotland  to  bring  over  the 
young  queen  ;  previous  to  which,  he  appointed  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Durham  to  be  lieutenant  in  Scotland  for  the 
*  queen  and  her  future  hufband;  and  all  the  officers  there, 
both  civil  and  military,  obliged  themfelves  to  furrender 
their  employments  and  fortreffes  to  the  king  and  queen 
(that  is,  to  Edward)  immediately  on  their  arrival  in 
Scotland.  But  while  the  moil  magnificent  preparations 
were  making  for  the  reception  of  the  young  queen,  cer¬ 
tain  intelligence  of  her  death  was  received  ;  but  it  is  not 
certainly  known  whether  this  event  happened  before  the 
arrival  of  the  ambafiadors  in  Norway  or  after  her  de¬ 
parture  from  that  country. 

The  Scots  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confteraa- 
tion  by  the  news  of  their  queen’s  death  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Edward  was  as  well  prepared  as  if  he  had 
knpwn  what  was  to  happen.  The  ftate  of  Scotland 
at  this  time  indeed  was  to  the  laft  degree  deplorable, 
tors  for  the  The  a6f  of  fuceefiion  eftablifhed  by  the  late  king  had 
Crown,  no  farther  operation,  being  determined  by  the  death  of 
the  queen  ;  and  lince  the  crown  was  rendered  heredi¬ 
tary,  there  was  no  precedent  by  which  it  could  be  fet¬ 
tled.  The  Scots,  in  general,  however,  turned  their 
eyes  upon  the  pofterity  of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
brother  to  the  two  kings  Malcolm  the  Maiden  and  his 
fucceffor  William,  both  of  whom  died  without  lawful 
ifiiie.  The  earl  had  three  daughters.  Margaret,  the 
cldeft,  was  married-  to  Allan  lord  of  Galloway  ;  the  on¬ 
ly  iffue  of  which  marriage  was  Derverguill  wife  to  John 
Baliol,  who  had  a  foil,  of  the  fame  name,  a  competitor. 
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for  the  crown.  The  fecond  daughter,  Ifabella,  was  Scotland*  ^ 
married  to  Robert  Bruce  ;  and  their  foil  Robert  was 
a  candidate  likewife.  The  third  daughter,  Ada,  had 
been  married  to  Henry  Hillings,  an  Englifh  noble¬ 
man,  and  predeceflbr  to  the  prefent  earl  of  Hunting- 


8o 

Death  of 
the  queen. 
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A  number 


don.  John  Haftings,  the  fon  of  this,  marriage,  was  a 
third  competitor ;  but  as  his  claim  was  confeffedly  the 
world  of  the  three,  lie  only  put  in  for  a  third  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  principle  that  his  mother  was  joint- 
heir  with  her  two  fillers  (c).  Several  other  claimants 
now  ftarted  up.  Florence  .earl  of  Holland  pretended 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  right  of  his  great  grand,- 
mother  Ada,  the  eldeft  lawful  filler  of  William,  fome- 
time  king ;  as  did  Robert  de  Pynkeny,  in  the  right 
alfo  of  his  great-grandmother  Marjory,  fecond  fifter  of 
the  fame  king  William.  Patrick  Galliohtly  was  the 
fon  of  Henry  Gallightly,  a  baftard  of  William  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Rofs  was  defeended  of  Ifabel ;  Patrick  earl  of 
March,  of  Ilda  or  Ada  ;  and  William  de  Vefci,  of  Mar¬ 
jory  ;  who  were  three  natural  daughters  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam.  Roger  de  Mandeville,  defeended  Irorn  Aufrie, 
another  natural  daughter  ot  William,  alfo  put  in  his 
claim  ;  but  the  right  of  Nicolas  de  Soulis,  it  baftardy 
could  give  a  right,  was  better  than  the  former.  His 
grandmother  Marjory,  the  wife  of  Allan  le  Huiffier, 
was  a  natural  daughter  of  Alexander  II.  and  confer 
quently  filler  to  Alexander  III.  John  Cummin  lord 
of  Badenoch  derived  his  claim  from  a  more  remote 
fource,  viz.  Donald  Bane,  who  ufurped  the  crowu  a- 
bout  200  years  before  this-  time  ;  but  he  was  willing 
to  refign  his  pretenfions  in  favour  of  John  Baliol. 
The  latter  indeed  had  furely  the  bell  right  ;  and,  had 
the  fuceefiion  been  regulated  as  it  is  in  all  hereditary 
kingdoms  at  this  day,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  carri¬ 
ed  it.  Bruce  and  Haffings,  however,  pleaded  that 
they  were  preferable,  not  only  to  John  Baliol  the 
grandchild  of  Margaret,  but  alfo  to  Derverguill  her 
daughter  and  his  mother,  for  the  following  reafon. 
Derverguill  and  they  were  equally  related  to  their  grand¬ 
father  earl  David  :  {he  was  indeed  the  daughter  of  his 
eldeil  daughter  ;  but  fhe  was  a  woman,  they  were  men; 
and*  faid  they,  the  male  in  the  fame  degree  ought  to 
fucceed  to  fovereignties,  in  their  own  nature  impartible, 
preferable  to  the  female. 

Notwithftanding  this  number  of  candidates,  how¬ 
ever^ 


-  —  ■  —  1  .  . .  ■'  /  "*  - - 

(e)  The  pedigree  of  the  three  principal  competitors  will  be  fully  underftood  from  the  following  fcheme. 

David  I.  King  of  Scots. 


Henry  Prince  of  Scotland. 


David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  fecond  fon.. 


3,  Ada— Henry  de  Haftings. 

2.  I  fabella=  Robert  Bruce. 

1 

1.  Margarets  Allan  of  Galloway. 

V 

Henry  de  Haftings. 

1 

Robert  Bruce, 
competitor . 

John  Baliol = Derverguill. 

John.de  Hastin-GSj 
competitor* 

JiOHN  Baliol* 

competitor*. 

SCO 


^ft’idand.  ever,  it  was  foon  perceived,  that  the  claims  of  all  of 
,W"T*V_ "ni  them  might  be  cut  ofF  excepting  two,  viz.  Baliol  and 
Bruce,  of  whom  the  former  had  the  preference  with 
refpe6l  to  hereditary  right,  and  the  latter  as  to  popu¬ 
larity.  Baliol  had  ftrongly  attached  himfelf  to  Ed¬ 
ward’s  party  ;  which  being  by  far  the  mofl  powerful  in 
Scotland,  gave  him  a  decided  fuperiority  over  Bruce. 
The  event  was,  that  Edward,  by  his  own  party  moll 
probably,  though,  fomc  fay,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Scot’s  parliament,  was  appointed  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  the  two  competitors.  It  foan  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Edward  had  no  mind  to  adjudge  the  crown 
to  any  perfon  but  himfelf ;  for,  in  an  aflembly  held  at 
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reign  ot 

Scotland, 


paid  by  the  Englifh  monarch*  to  the  crown  of  France  Scotland, 
W3S  removed  from  all' relation  to  the  crown  of  Eng-  — \r— 
land.  With  regard  to  the  homage  paid  by  William 
king  of  Scotland  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  it  was  hot 
denied  that  he  performed  it  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  :  but  they  pleaded,  that  it  was  void  of  itfelf, 
becaufe  it  wa3  extorted  when  William  was  a  prifon^r 
to  Henry  ;  and  they  produced  Richard  I.’s  charters* 
which  pronounced  it  to  have  been  compulfive  and  ini¬ 
quitous. 

But,  however  urgent  thefe  reafons  of  the  Scots  might 
be,  Edward  was  by  no  means  difpofed  to  examine  into 
their  merits.  In  Head  of  this,  he  clofeted  the  feveral 


*3 


.  -  —  recognition  to  be  figned  by 

Rate  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  which  was  then  with-  “  To  all  who  fhal 1  hear  this  prefent  letter. 

•Wwar.lde  v*  <  *“*’  *?  them  as  direa Sovereign  of  that  “  We  Florence  earl  of 'Holland,  Robert  de  Bruce  T'he  Fa-.cU, 

dare,  him.  kln/?donl>  10  08  Jn(-lce  to  the  claimants  of  his  crown,  -lord  of  Aanandale,  John  Baliol  lord  of  Galloway,  John  dates  fign 
fclffovc-  ^  }°  f  fo\ id  tranquillity  among  his  people  ;  Huttings  lord  of  Abergavenny,  John  Cummin  lord  ©faa  affent. 

that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  retard  juftice,  nor  to  Badenoch,  Patrick  -de  Dunbar  earl  of  March,  John 
ufurp  the  right  of  any  body,  or  to  infringe  the  liberties  Vefci  for  his  father  Nicholas  Soulis,  and  William  de 
O;  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  to  render  to  every  Rofs,  greeting  in  the  Ecrrd-: 


one  his  due.  And  to  the  end  this  might  be  done 
with  the  more  eafe,  he  required  the  affent  of  the  dates 
ex  abundnnte ,  and  that  they  fhould  own  him  as  direft  fo - 
vereign  of  the  kingdom  ;  ofFering,  upon  that  condition, 
to  make  ufe  of  their  couniels  to  do  what  juflice  de¬ 
manded.”  The  deputies  were  aftoniftied  at  this  decla¬ 
ration,  and  replied,  that  they  were  by  no  means  prepa¬ 
red  to  decide  on  Edward’s  claim  of  fuperiority  ;  but 
that  Edward  oug*ht  previoufly  to  judge  the  caufe  be- 
tvyeen  the  two  competitors,  and  require  homage  from 
him  whom  he  ftiQuld  choofe  to  be  king.  Edward 
treated  this  excufe  as  trifling,  mid  gave  them  till- next 


#  “  Whereas  we  intend  to  purfue  our  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  to  declare,  challenge,  and 
aver  the  fame  before  him  that  hath  molt  power,  ju- 
rifdicfioii,  and  reafon  to  try  it  •,  and  the  noble  prince 
Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  &c. 
having  informed  us,  by  good  and  fufficient  reafons,  that 
to  him  belongs  the  fuvereign  feiguiory  of  the  fame  ; 
We  therefore  promife,  that  we  will  hold  firm  and  liable 
his  a6l  ;  and  that  lie  fliall  enjoy  the  realm  to  whom  it 
fhall  be  adjudged  before  him.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we 
have  fet  our  feals  to  this  writing,  made  and  granted  at 
Norham,  the  Tuefday  alter  the  Afcenflon,  in  the  year 


day  to  confider  of  his  demand.  Accordingly,  oil  that  *  of  Grace  J291.” 
day,  the  aflembly  was  held  hi  Nov  ham  church,  where  Edward  then  declared,  by  the  mouth  of  his  chan- 
the  deputies  from  Scotland  infilled  upon  giving  no  an-  cellor,  that  although,  in  the  difpute  which  was  arifen 
lwcr  to  Edward’s  demands,  which  could  be  decided  between  the  feveral  claimants,  touching  the  fucceflion 
only  by  the  whole  community  ;  reprefenting,  at  the  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  he  afted  in  quality  Vf  fo. 
lame  time,  that  numbers  of  the  noblemen  and  prelates  vereign,  in  order  to  render  juftice  to  whomfoever  it  was 
were  abfent.  and  thst  tbev  wmfl  hav*  due ;  yet  he  did  not  thereby  mean  to  exclude  himfelf 


were  abfent,  and  that  they  mutt  have  time  to  know 
their  fenfe  of  the  affair.  In  confequence  of  this,  Ed¬ 
ward  gave  them  a  delay  of  three  weeks  ;  which  interval 
he  employed  in  multiplying  claimants  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  and  in  flattering  each  with  hopes,  if  he 
would  acknowledge  his  fuperiority.  But  when  the  af- 
fembly  met,  according  to  appointment,  on  the  2d  of 


from  tire  hereditary  right  which  in  his  own  perfon 
he  might  have  to  that  crown,  and  which  right  he  in¬ 
tended  to  aflert  and  improve  when  he  fhould  think 
fit  :  and  the  king  himfelf  repeated  this  protefiation 
with  tiis  own  mouth  in  French.  The  candidates  were 
T  -  . .  then  feveral! y  called  upon  by  the  Englifh  chancellor, 

june  following,  they  found  the  place  of  meeting  fur-  to  know  whether  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge 
rounded  by  a  numerous  army  of  Englifh.  Edward  Edward’s  claim  of  fuperiority  over  the  crown  of  Scot- 
had  employed  the  bifhop  of  Durham  to  draw  up  the  hi- 
florical  evidence  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  which  has  fince  been  publifhfd.  In  this  paper 


mention  is  made  of  the  fealty  and  homage  performed 
by  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
of  England  ;  but  no  iufficient  evidence  is  brought  of 


fuperiority  < 

laud,  and  to  fubmit  to  his  award  in  difpoiing  of  the 
fame  ;  which  being  anlwered  in  the  affirmative,  they 
were  then  admitted  to  prove  their  rights.  But  this 
was  mere  matter  of  form  ;  for  all  the  force  of  England 
V/as  then  affembled  on  the  borders  in  order  to  fupport 
the  claims  of  Edward,  and  nothing  now  remained  but 


any  iuch  homage  being  a&ually  performed.  As  to  tire  to  tfumifh  him  with  a  fufficient  pretence  for  making  ufe 
homage  performed  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  from  the  of  it.  He  obferved,  that  the  Scots  were  not  fo  una- 


time  of  William  the; Conqueror  to  that  of  the  difpute 
between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  Scots  never  denied  it  ; 
but  they  contended,  and  indeed  with  juftice,  that  it 
was  performed  for  the  lands  which  they  held  from  the 
crown  of  I*  ngland  ;  and  they  alleged,  that  it  was  as 
far  removed  from  any  relation  to  a  fealty  or  homage 
performed  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  the  homage 


nitnous  as  they  ought  t®  be  in  recognifingi  his  fupe¬ 
riority,  and  that  the  fubmiffion,  which  had  been  fign-  g4 
ed  by  the  candidates,  was  not  fufficient  to  carry  it  into  Edward  de* 
execution  ;  for  which  reafon  he  demanded  that  all  the  P°*" 
forts  in  Scotland  ftiould  he  put  into  his  pofleffion,  that 
he  might  refign  them  to  the  fuccefsful  candidate.  places  in 
Tliough  nothing  could  be  more  fhameful  than  a  tame  Scotland, 

com- 


s  c  a 
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Scotland:  compliance  with  tin's  lafi.  demand  of  Edward,  the  re* 
gjency  of  Scotland  without  hefitation  yielded  to  it  al* 
fo  ;  for  which  they  gave  the  following  reafons.  “  That 
whereas  they  (the  ftates  of  Scotland)  had,  with  one  af- 
fent,  already  granted  that  King  Edward,  as  fuperior 
lord  of  Scotland,  fhould  give  fentence  as  to  their  feve- 
ral  rights  and  titles  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  Sec . 
but  as  the  faid  king  of,  England  cannot  put  his  judge¬ 
ment  in  full  execution  to  anfwer  effectually  without 
the*  poffeffion  or  feiiin  of  the  faid  country  and  its  ca- 


83. 
Vhich  's 
grfed  to 
y  the 
;ates. 


was  again  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  negociation  and  Scotland^ 
intrigue,  and  at  lafi:  to  delay  the  meeting  until  the  2d  v 
of  June  in  1292  :  but  during  this  interval,  that  he 
might  the  better  reconcile  the  Scots  to  the  lofs  of  their 
liberty,  he  propofed  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  5 
and  for  this  he  iffuea  a  writ  by  virtue  of  his  fuperiority. 

The  commiffioners  having  met  on  the  fecond  of  June 
1292,  ambaffadors  for  Norway  prefented  themfelves  ini 
the  affembly,  demanding  that  their  mailer  fhould  be 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  claimants,  as  father  and’ 


flies;  we  will,  grant,  andaffent,  that  he,  as  fovereign  .next  heir  to  the  late  queen.  This  demand  too  was 
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lord  thereof,  to  perform  the  things  aforefaid,  fhall  have 
feifin  of  all  the  lands  and  caftles  in  Scotland,  until  right* 
be  done  to  the  demandants,  and  to  the  guardians  and 
community  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  reft  ore  both 
it  and  its  caftles,  with  all  the  royalties,  dignities,  fran- 
chifes,  cufloms,  rights,  laws,  ufages,  and  poffeffions, 
with  their  appurtenances,  in  the  fame  flate  and  condi¬ 
tion  they  were  in  when  he  received  them  ;  faving  to  the 
king  of  England  the  homage  of  him  that  fhall  be  king; 
fo  as  they  may  be  reflored  within  two  months  after  the 
day  the  rights  fhall  be  determined  and  affirmed  ;  and 
that  the  profits  of  the  nation  which  fhall  be  received  in 
the  mean  time  fhall  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  cham¬ 
berlain  of  Scotland  that  now  is,  and  one  to  be  joined 
with  him  by  the  king  of  England ;  fo  as  the  charge  of 
the  government,  caftles,  and  officers  of  the  realm,  may 
be  deduced.  In  witnefs  whereof,  See," 

For  thefe  reafons,  as  it  is  faid,  the  regency  put  into 
the  hands  of  Edward  all  the  forts  in  the  country.  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Umfreville  alone,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
caftles  of  Dundee  and  Forfar,  refnfed  to  deliver  them  up, 
until  he  fhould  be  indemnilied  by  the  ftates,  and  by  Ed¬ 
ward  himfelf,  from  all  penalties  of  treafon  of  which  he 
might  afterwards  be  in  danger- 

But  though  Edward  had  thus  got  into  his  hands  the 
whole  power  of  the  nation,  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
determine  every  thing  by  his  own  authority.  Inftead 
of  this,  he  appointed  commiffioners,  and  promifed  to 
grant  letters-patent  declaring  that  fentence  fhould  be 
paffed  in  Scotland.  It  had  been  all  along  forefeen  that 
the  great  difpute  would  be  between  Bruce  and  Baliol; 
and  though  the  plea  of  Cummin  was  judged  frivolous, 
yet  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  influence  to  be  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  he  agreed  tacitly  to  refign  it  in  favour  of  Ba¬ 
liol.  Edward  accordingly  made  him  the  compliment 
of  joining  him  with  Baliol  in  nominating  40  commif- 
fioners.  Bruce  was  to  name  40  more  ;  and  the  names 
of  the  80  were  to  be  given  in  to  Edward  in  three  days; 
after  which  the  king  was  to  add  to  them  24  of  his  own 
choofmg.  The  place  and  time  of  meeting  were  left  in 
their-  own  option.  They  unanimoufly  pitched  upon 
Berwick  for  the  place  of  meeting  ;  but  as  they  could 
not  agree  about  the  time,  Edward  appointed  the  2d  of 
Auguft  following.  Soon  after  this,  the  regents  refign - 
cd  their  commiffious  to  Edward  ;  but  he  returned  them, 
with  powers  to  a£t  in  his  name  ;  and  he  nominated  the 
bifhop  of  Caithnefs  to  be  chancellor  of  Scotland  ;  join¬ 
ing  in  the  commiffion  with  him  Walter  de  Hemonde- 
fham  an  Englifhman,  and  one  of  his  own  fecretaries. 
Still,  however,  he  met  with  great  difficulties*  Many 
of  his  own  great  men,  particularly  the  earl  of  Gloucef- 
ter,  were  by  no  means  fond  of  increafing  the  power  of 
the  Englifh  monarch  by  the  acquifition  of  Scotland  ; 
and  therefore  threw  fuch:  obflacles  in -his  way,  that  he 


admitted  by  Edward,  after  the  ambaffadors  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  fuperiority  over  Scotland  ;  after  which 
he  propofed  that  the  claims  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  fhould 
be  previoufly  examined,  but  without  prejudice  to  thofC 
of  the  other  competitiors.  This  being  agreed  t®,  he 
ordered  the  commiffioners  to  examine  by  what  law# 
they  ought  to  proceed  in  forming  their  report.  The 
difcuffion  of  this  queftion  was  attended  with  fuch  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  the  opinions  on  it  were  fo  various,  that 
Edward  once  more  adjourned  the  affembly  to  the  1 2th’ 
of  OCtober  following ;  at  which  time  he  required  the 
members  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  two  following 
points  ;  1.  By  what  laws  and  cuftoms  they  ought  t© 

proceed  to  judgment ;  and,  fuppofing  there  could  be 
no  law  or  precedent  found  in  the  two  kingdoms,  in  what 
manner  ?  2.  Whether  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ought 
to  be  taken  in  the  fame  view  as  all  other  fiefs,  and  to 
be  awarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  earldoms  and  ba¬ 
ronies  i  The  commiffioners  replied,  that  Edward  ought 
to  give  juftice  conformable  to  the  ufage  of  the  twtr 
kingdoms  ;  but  that  if  no  certain  laws  or  precedents 
could  be  found,  he  might,  by  the  advice  of  his  gieat 
men,  enaCt  a  new  law.  In  anfwer  to  the  fecond  queftion" 
they  faid,  that  the  fucceffion  to  the  kingdom  might  be 
awarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  other  eftates  and 
great  baronies.  Upon  this,  Edward  ordered  Bruce 
and  Baliol  to  be  called  before  him  ;  and  both  of  them 
urged  their  lefpe&ive  pleas,  and  anfwers,  to  the  follow- 
ing  purpofe.  _  _  g 

Bruce  pleaded,  I.  That  Alexander  II.  defpairing  ofpjeagf- 
heirs  of  his  own  body,  had  declared  that  he  held  him  to  Bruce  an<& 
be  the  true  heir,  and  offered  to  prove  by  the  teftimony  BaloU 
of  perfons  flrll  alive,  that  he  declared  tills  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  good  men  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  Alexander  III.  alfo  had  declared  to  thofe  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  that,  failing  iffiue  of  his  own 
body,  Bruce  was  his  right  heir.  The  people  of  Scot¬ 
land  alfo  had  taken  an  oath  for  maintaining  the  fuccef¬ 
fion  of  the  neareli  in  blood  to  Alexander  II  I.  who 
ought  of  right  to  inherit,  failing  Margaret  the  Maiden 
of  Norway  and  her  ifiue. —  Baliol  anfwered,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  concluded  from  the  acknowledgment  of 
Alexander  II.  for  that  he  left  heirs  of  his  body;  but 
made  no  anfwer  to  what  was  faid  of  the  fentiments  of 
Alexander  III.  and  of  the  oath  made  by  the  Scottifh1 
nation  to  maintain  the  fucGcffion  of  the  next  of  blood. 

7 .  Bruce  pleaded,  that  the  right  of  reigning  ought" 
to  be  decided  according  to  the  natural  law,  by  which 
kings  reign  ;  and  not  according  to  any  law  or  ufage 
in.  force  between  fubjeCt  and  fubjeft  :  That  by  the 
law  of  nature,  the  neareli  collateral  in  blood  has  a  right 
to  the  crown  ;  but  that  the  conftitutions  which  prevail 
among  vaffials,  bind  not  the  lord,  much  lefs  the  fo¬ 
vereign  ;  That  although  in  private  inheritances,  which 
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are  divjfible,  the  eldeft  female  heir  1ms  a  certain  pre¬ 
rogative,  it  ie  not  fo  in  a  kingdom  that  is  indivfible  ; 
there  the  neareft  heir  of  blood  is  preferable  whenever 
the  fucceffion  opens, — To  this  Baliol  replied,  that  the 
claimants  were  in  the  court  of  their  lord  paramount  ; 
and  that  .he  ought  to  give  judgment  in  this  cafe,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  any  other  tenements,  depending  on  liis 
crown,  that  is,  by  the  comm 6 n  law  and  ufage  of  his 
kingdom,  and  no  other.  That  by  the  laws  and  ufages 
of  England,  the  eldeft  female  heir  is  preferred  in  the 
fucceffion  to  all  inheritances,  indivifible  as  well  as  divifible, 
3.  It  was  urged  by  Bruce,  that  the  manner  of  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  former  times, 
made  for  his  claim  ;  for  that  the  brother,  as  being  near- 
<?li  in  degree,  was  wont  to  be  preferred  to  the  fon  of 
the  deceafed  king.  Thus,  when  Kenneth  Macalpin 
died,  his  brother  Donald  was  preferred  to  his  fon  Con- 
flantine,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  feveral  other  au¬ 
thentic  inftances  in  the  hiflory  of  Scotland.  -  Baliol 
anfwered,  .that  if  the  brother  was  preferred  to  the  fon 
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of  the  king,  the  example  proved  againft  Bruce  ;  for 


that  the  fon,  not  the  brother,  was  the  neareft  in  degree. 
He  admitted,  that  after  the  death  of  Malcolm  III.  his 
brother  ufurped  the  throne  ;  but  he  contended,  that 
the  fon  of  Malcolm  complained  to  his  liege  lord  the 
king  of  England,  who  difpofTefTed  the  ufurper,  and 
placed  the  fon  of  Malcolm  on  the  throne ;  that  after 
the  death  of  that  fon  the  brother  of  Malcolm  III.  again 
ufurped  the  throne  ;  but  the  king  of  England  again 
difpofTefTed  him,  and  raifed  Edgar,  the  fecond  fon  of 
Malcolm,  to  the  foverefgnty. 

4.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  there  are  examples  in  other 
countries,  particularly  in  Spain  and  Savoy,  where  the 
fon  of  the  fecond  daughter  excluded  the  grandfon  of 
the  eldeft  daughter.  Baliol  anfwered,  that  examples 
from  foreign  countries  are  of  no  importance  ;  for  that 
according  to  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  where 
kings  reign  by  fneedhon  in  the  diredl  line,  and  earls  and 
Barons  fucceed  in  like  manner,  the  ifftie  of  the  younger 
filler,  although  nearer  in  degree,  excludes  not  the  ifTue 
of  the  eldeft  filler,  although  more  remote  ;  but  the  fuc¬ 
ceffion  continues  in  the  diredl  line. 

5.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  a  female  ought  not  to  reign, 
as  being  incapable  of  governing  :  That  at  the  death 
of  Alexander  III.  the  mother  of  Baliol  was  alive;  and 
as  fhe  could  not  leign,  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  him, 
as  being  the  neareft  male  heir  of  the  blood  royal.  But 
to  this  Baliol  replied,  that  Bruce’s  argument  was  in- 
confiftent  with  his  claim :  for  that  if  a  female  ought 
not  to  reign,  Ifabella  the  mother  of  Bruce  ought  not, 
nor  miift  Bruce  himfelf  claim  through  her.  Befides, 
Bruce  himfelf  had  fwoni  fealty  to  a  female,  the  maiden 
of  Norway. 

The  arguments  being  thus  ftated  on  both  fides,  Ed- 
igiven  in  fa-  ward  demanded  an  aniwer  from  the  council  as  to  the 
vour  of  13a-  merits  of  the  competitors.  He  alfo  put  the  following 
queftion  to  them  :  By  the  laws  and  ufages  of  both 
kingdoms,  does  the  ifTue  of  the  eldeft  After,  though  more 
remote  in  one  degree,  exclude  the  ifTue  of  the  fecond 
After,  though  nearer  in  one  degree  ?  or  ought  the  near¬ 
er  in  one  degree,  iffuing  from  the  fecond  After,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  more  remote  in  one  degree  iffuing  from  the 
eldeft  After  ?  To  this  it  was  anfwered  unanimoufly, 
That  by  the  laws  and  ufages  of  both  kingdoms,  in 
every  heritable  fucceffion,  the  more  remote  in  one  de- 
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gree  lienally  defeended  from  the  eldeft  fiftoy  was  pre-  Scotland, 
ferable  to  the  nearer  in  degree  iffuing  from  the  fecond  m",mJ 
After.  In  confequence  of  this,  Bruce  was  excluded 
from  the  fucceffion ;  upon  which  he  entered  a  claim  for 
one  third  of  the  kingdom  :  but  being  baffled  in  this  al¬ 
fo,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  being  determined  an  indi¬ 
vifible  fee,  Edward  ordered  John  Baliol  to  have  feifin 
of  Scotland  ;  with  this  caveat,  however,  “  That  this 
judgment  fhould  not  impair  his  claim  to  the  property  of 
Scotland.” 

After  fo  many  difgracefu!  and  humiliating  concef-  whefu 
fioiis  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  John  Baliol  was  crown- crowned  at 
ed  king  at  Scone  on  the  30th  November  1292  ;  and  Scone* 
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finiflied  the  ceiemony  by  doing  homage  to  the  king  of 
England.  All  his  fubmiffions,  however,  could  not 
fatisfy  Edward,  as  long  as  the  leaft  fliadow  of  indepen¬ 
dence  remained  to  Scotland.  A  citizen  of  Berwick 
appealed  from  a  fentence  of  the  Scots  judges  appointed 
by  Edward,  in  order  to  carry  his  caufe  into  England. 

But  this  was  oppofed  by  Baliol,  who  pleaded  a  promife 
made  by  the  Englifh  monarch,  that  he  fhould  “  ob- 
ferve  the  laws  and  ufages  of  Scotland,  and  not  with¬ 
draw  any  caufes  from  Scotland  into  his  Englifh  courts.” 

Edward  replied,  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  hear  the  J^aviiour 
complaints  made  againft  his  own  miniflers ;  and  con-0f  Edward, 
eluded  with  afferting  his  right,  not  only  to  try  Scots 
caufes  in  England,  but  to  fummon  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  if  neceffary,  to  appear  before  him  in  perfon.  Ba¬ 
liol  had  not  fpirit  to  refill  ;  and  therefore  figned  a 
mofl  difgracefu!  inftrument,  by  which  lie  declared,  that 
all  the  obligations  which  Edward  had  come  under  were 
already  fulfilled,  and  therefore  that  he  difeharged  them 
all. 

Edward  now  thought  proper  to  give  Baliol  fome 
marks  of  his  favour,  the  moll  remarkable  of  which  was 
giving  him  feifin  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  but  it  foon  ap¬ 
peared  that  lie  intended  to  exercife  his  rights  of  fupe- 
riority  in  the  mofl  provoking  manner.  The  firft  Al¬ 
liance  was  in  the  cafe  of  Malcolm  earl  of  Fife.  This 
nobleman  had  two  foils,  Colban  his  heir,  and  another 
who  is  conftantly  mentioned  in  hiflory  by  the  family- 
name  of  Maeduff.—  It  is  fald,  that  Malcolm  put  Mac¬ 
duff  in  poffeffion  of  the  lands  of  Reres  and  Crey.  Mal¬ 
colm  died  in  1266  ;  Colban  his  fon,  in  1270;  Dun¬ 
can  the  fon  of  Colban,  in  1288.  To  this  laft  carl,  his 
fon  Duncan,  an  infant,  fucceeded.  During  the  non¬ 
age  of  this  Duncan,  grand-nephew  of  Macduff,  Wil¬ 
liam  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  guardian  of  the  earldom, 
difpofTefTed  Macduff.  He  complained  to  Edward  ;  who 
having  ordered  his  caufe  to  be  tried,  relloied  him  again 
to  poffeffion.  Matters  were  in  this  ftate  when  Baliol 
held  his  firft  parliament  at  Scone,  10th  February  1292. 

There  Macduff  was  cited  to  anfwer  for  having  taken 
poffeffion  of  the  lands  of  Reres  and  Crey,  which  were 
in  poffeffion  of  the  king  fince  the  death  of  the  laft  earl 
of  Fife.  As  his  defences  did  not  fatisfy  the  court,  lie  , 
was  condemned  to  imprifonment ;  but  an  action  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  him  againft  Duncan,  when  he  fhould  come  of 
age,  and  againft  his  heirs.  In  all  this  defence,  it  is 
furprifmg  that  Macduff  fhould  have  omitted  his  ftrong- 
eft  argument,  viz.  that  the  regents,  by  Edward’s  au¬ 
thority,  had  put  him  in  poffeffion,  and  that  Baliol  had 
ratified  all  things  under  Edward’s  authority.  How¬ 
ever,  as  loon  as  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  he  petitioned  Ba¬ 
liol  for  a  rehearing  ;  but  this  being  refufed,  he  appealed 
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to  Edkrnd,  who  ordered  Balioi  to  appear  before  him  in 
perfon  on  the  25th  of  March  1293  ;  but  as  Balioi  did 
not  obey  this  order,  he  fummoned  him  again  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  14th  of  O&ober.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Enolifh  parliament  drew  up  certain  Jianding  orders  .  in 
cafes  of  appeal  from  the  king  of  Scots  ;  all  of  which 
were  harfh  and  captious.  One  of  thefe  regulations  pro¬ 
vided,  “  that  no  excufeof  abfence  fhouldeverbe  recei¬ 
ved  either  from  the  appellant,  or  the  king  of  Scotland 
refpondent ;  but  that  the  parties  might  have  counfel  if 
they  demanded  it.” 

Though  Balioi  had  not  the  courage  to  withftand  the 
fecond  fummons  of  Edward,  he  behaved  with  confider- 
able  refolution  at  the  trial.  The  caufe  of  Macduff  being 
come  on,  Edward  afked  Balioi  what  he  had  to  offer  in 
his  own  defence  ;  to  which  he  replied,  “  I  am  king 
of  Scotland.  To  the  complaint  of  Macduff,  or  to 
ought  elfe  refpe&ing  my  kingdom,  I  dare  not  make 
anfwer  without  the  advice  of  my  people.” — Edward 
affe&ed  furprife  at  this  refufal,  after  the  fubmiffions 
which  Balioi  had  already  made  him  ;  but  the  latter 
Readily  replied,  “  In  matters  refpe&ing  my  kingdom,  I 
neither  dare  nor  can  anfwer  in  this  place,  without  the 
jidvice  of  my  people. ”  Edward  then  defired  him  to 
afk  a  farther  adjournment,  that  he  might  advife  with 
the  nation.  But  Balioi,  perceiving  that  his  doing  fo 
would  imply  an  acquiefcence  in  Edward's  right  of  re¬ 
quiring  his  perfonal  attendance  on  the  English  courts, 
made  anfwer,  <c  That  he  would  neither  afk  a  longer 
day,  nor  confent  to  an  adjournment.” — It  was  then  re- 
folved  by  the  parliament  of  England,  that  the  king  of 
Scotland  had  offered  no  defence  ;  that  he  had  made 
evafive  and  difrefpe&ful  anfwers :  and  that  he  was  guil¬ 
ty  of  mahifefl  contempt  of  the  court,  and  of  open  dis¬ 
obedience.  To  make  recompenfe  to  Macduff  for  his 
imprifonment,  he  was  ordered  damages  from,  the  king 
of  Scots,  to  be  taxed  by  the  court;  and  it  was  alfo 
determined  that  Edward  fhould  inquire,  according  to 
the  ufages  of  the  country,  whether  Macduff  recovered  the 
tenements  in  queflion  by  the  judgment  of  the  king's 
court,  and  whether  he  was  difpoffefied  by  the  king  of 
Scots.  It  was  alfo  refolved,  that  the  three  principal 
cables  of  Scotland,  with  the  towns  wherein  they  were 
fituated,  and  the  royal  jurifdi&ion  thereof,  fhould  be 
taken  into  the  cuftody  of  the  king,  and  there  remain 
until  the  king  of  Scots  fhould  make  fatisfa&ion  for  his 
contempt  and  difobedience.  But,  before  this  judgment 
was  publicly  intimated,  Balioi  addreffed  Edwaid  in  the 
following  words  :  u  My  lord,  I  am  your  liege-man  for 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  that,  whereof  you  have  late¬ 
ly  treated,  refpe&s  my  people  no  lefs  than  myfelf :  I 
therefore  pray  you  to  delay  it  until  I  have  conlulted  my 
people,  left  I  be  furprifed  through  want  of  advice  : 
They  who  are  now  with  me,  neither  wall  nor  dare  ad¬ 
vife  me  in  abfence  of  the  reft  of  my  kingdom.  .After 
X  have  advifed  with  them,  I  will  in  your  firft  parliament 
after  Eafter  report  the  refult,  and  do  to  you  what  I 
ought.” 

In  confequence  of  this  addrefs,  Edward,  with  confent 
of  Macduff,  flopped  all  proceedings  till  the  day  after 
the  feaft  of  Trinity  1294.  But  before  this  term  Ed¬ 
ward  was  obliged  to  tufpend  all  proceedings  againft  the 
Scots,  by  a  war  which  broke  out  with  France.  In  a 
parliament  held  this  year  by  Edward,  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land  appeared,  and  confented  to  yield  up  the  whole  re- 
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venues  of  his  Englifh  eftates  for  three  years  to  affift  Scotland- 
Edward  againft  his  enemy.  He  was  alfo  requejled  and  "-y***** 
ordered  by  Edward  to  extend  an  embargo  laid  upon 
the  Englifh  veffels  all  over  Scotland  ;  and  this  embargo 
to  endure  until  the  king  of  England’s  further  pleaiure 
fhould  be  known.  He  alfo  requelled  him  to  fend  fome 
troops  for  an  expedition  into  Gafcony,  and  required 
the  prefence  and  aid  of  fevcral  of  the  Scottifh  barons  9f 
for  the  fame  puqiofe.  The  Scots,  however,  eluded  the ente/kita 
commands  of  Edwaid,  by  pretending  that  they  could  an 
not  bring  any  confiderable  force  into  the  field  ;  and,  with 
unable  to  bear  his  tyranny  any  longer,  they  negociated  trance, 
an  alliance  with  Philip  king  of  France. .  Having  a f- 
fembled  a  parliament  at  Scone,  they  prevailed  upon  Ba¬ 
lioi  to  difmifs  all  the  Englifhmen  whom  lie  maintained 
at  his  court.  They  then  appointed  a  committee  of 
twelve,  four  bifhops,  four  earls,  and  four  barons,  by  whofe 
advice  every  thing  was  to  be  regulated  ;  and,  if  we 
may  credit  the  Englifh  hiftorians,  they  watched  the 
conduct  of  Balioi  himielf,  and  detained  him  in  a  kind 
of  honourable  captivity.  However,  they  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  delivering  up  the  caftles  of  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh,  to  the  biihop  of  Carlifle  ;  in 
whofe  cuftody  they  were  to  remain  during  the  war  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  as  a  pledge  of  his  alle¬ 
giance.  Notwithftanding  this,  Balioi  concluded  the 
alliance  with  Philip  ;  by  which  it  was  ftipnlated,  thut 
the  latter  lhould  give  in  marriage  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
the  count  of  Anjou  to  Balioi' s  fon  ;  and  it  was  alfo 
provided,  that  Balioi  fhould  not .  marry  again  without 
the  confent  of  Philip.  The  king  of  Scotland  engaged 
to  aftift  Philip  in  his  wars  at  his  own  expence,  and  with 
his  whole  power,  efpecially  if  Edward  invaded  France; 
and  Philip  on  his  part  engaged  to  afiift  Scotland,  in 
cafe  of  an  Englifh  invafion,,  either  by  making  a  diver- 
lion,  or  by  fending  fuccours.  96 

Puffed  up  with  the  hopes  of  affillance  from  France,  The  Scots 
the  Scots  invaded  Cumberland  with  a  mighty  army,  ^  d 


without 


and  laid  fiege  to  Carlifle.  The  men  abandoned  the  wllJIUUt 
place  ;  but  the  women  mounted  the  walls,  and  drove fuccefs. 
the  affailants  from  the  attack.  Another  incurfion  into 
Northumberland  proved  almoft  as  difgracefnl.  Their 
whole  exploits  confifted  in  burning  a  nunnery  at  Lame- 
ley,  and  a  monaftery  at  Corebridge,  though  dedicated 
to  their  patron  St  Andrew  ;  but  having  attempted  to 
ftorm  the  caftle  of  Harbottle,  they  were  repulfed  with 
lofs.  In  the  mejtn  time  Edwaid,  with  an  array. equal 
in  number  to  that  of  the  Scots,  but  much  fuperior  on 
account  of  its  difeipline,  invaded  the  eaft  coail  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Berwick  had  either  not  been  delivered  according 
to  promife,  or  had  been  refiuned  by  the  Scots,  and  was  ^ 
now  defended  by  a  numerous  garrifun.  Edward  affault-  Berwick 
ed  it  by  fea  and  land.  The  {hips  which  began  the 
tack  were  all  either  burnt  or  difabled ;  but  Edward  l 
having  led  on  his  army  in  perfon,  took  the  place  byfavrtjby 
ftorm,  and  cruelly  butchered  the  inhabitants,  to  the  Edwaid. 
number  or  8000,  without  diftindtion  of  fex  or  age.  In 
this  town  there  was  a  building  called  the  Red-ha  Hy 
which  certain  Flemings  poffeffed  by  the  tenure  of  de¬ 
fending  it  at  all  times  againft  the  king  of  England. 

Thirty  of  thtfe  maintained  their  ground  for  a  w  iole 
day  againft  the  Englifh  army  ;  but  at  night  the  build¬ 
ing  being  fet  on  fire,  all  of  them  perifhed  in  the  flames. 

The  fame  day  the  caftle  capitulated  ;  the  garrifon,  con- 
fiflirrr  of  2000  men,  marched  out  with  all  the  honours 
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Scotlan  d  of  war,  after  having  fworn  never  to  bear  arms  againb 
England. 

Bailors  rc-  the  mean  time,  Baliol,  by  the  advice  of  his  par- 
nunciaiion  1  lament,  folemnly  and  openly  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
of  his  alle  Edward,  fending  the  following  declaration. 

Bndard0  “  t^ie  magn^lceut  prince,  Edward,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  England  ;  John,  by  the  fame  grace, 
king  of  Scotland. 

“  Whereas  you,  and  others  of  your  kingdom,  you 
not  being  ignorant,  or  having  caufe  of  ignorance,  by 
your  violent  power,  have  notorioufly  and  frequently 
done  grievous  and  intolerable  injuries,  contempts,  grie¬ 
vances,  and  brange  damages  againfl  us,  the  liberties 
of  our  kingdom,  and  againlt  God  and  juftice  ;  citing 
us,  at  your  pleafure,  upon  every  flight  fuggeftion,  out 
of  our  kingdom  ;  unduly  vexing  us  ;  feizing  our  cables, 
lands,  and  pofleflions,  in  your  ltingdom  ;  unjuflly,  and 
for  no  fault  of  ouri,  taking  the  goods  of  our  fubjedls, 
as  well  by  fea  as  land,  and  carrying  them  into  your 
kingdom  ;  killing  our  merchants,  and  others  of  our 
kingdom  ;  carrying  away  our  fubje&s  and  imprifoning 
them  :  For  the  reformation  of  which  things,  we  fent 
our  meffengers  to  you,  which  remain  not  only  unredref- 
fed,  but  there  is  every  day  an  addition  of  worfe  things 
to  them  ;  for  now  you  arc  come  with  a  great  army 
upon  the  borders,  for  the  dihnheriting  us,  and  the. in¬ 
habitants  of  our  kingdom  ;  and,  proceeding,  have  in¬ 
humanly  committed  daughter,  burnings,  and  violent 
invalions,  as  well  by  fea  as  land  :  We  not  being  able  to 
fubain  the  faid  injuries,  grievances,  and  damages  any 
longer,  nor  to  remain  in  your  fealty  or  homage,  extort¬ 
ed  by  your  violent  oppreffion,  we  rellore  them  to  you, 
for  ourfelf,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  kingdom,  as 
well  for  the  lands  we  hold  of  you  in  your  kingdom,  as 
for  your  pretended  government  over  us.” 

Edward  was  prefented  with  this  renunciation  by  the 
hands  of  the  intrepid  Henry  abbot  of  Aberbrothwick ; 
and  as  it  was  favourable  to  his  political  views,  he  re¬ 
ceived  it  rather  with  contempt  than  anger.  “  The 
foolifh  traitor,”  faid  he  to  the  abbot,  “  lince  he  will 
not  come  to  us,  wc  will  go  to  him.”  The  abbot  had 
been  perfuaded  by  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  had  many 
in  Scotland,  to  prefent  this  letter,  in  hopes  that  Ed¬ 
ward  would  have  put  him  to  death  ;  but  he  had  ad- 
drefs  enough  to  efcape  fa fe  out  of  his  hands,  without 
receiving  any  other  anfwer. 


Though  this  fcheme  of  renunciation  had  been  con-  Scotland 
certed  fome  time  before,  the  declaration  was  not  fent  — v— 
to  Edward  till  after  the  taking  of  Berwick.  The  fate 
of  Scotland,  however,  after  it,  was  foon  decided.  The 
Earl  of  March  had  taken  part  with  Edward,  but  the 
countefs  betrayed  his  cable  of  Dunbar  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots.  Edward  fent  a  chofen  body  of  troops  to  re-  ^ 
cover  the  place.  The  whole  force  of  Scotland  oppofedThe  Scot 
them  on  the  heights  above  Dunbar;  but  leaving  their ^eteatedi| 
advantageous  pob,  and  pouring  down  on  their  enemies Dunbar' 
in  confufion,  they  were  difperfed  and  defeated. 

Tlie cable  of  Dunbar  furrendered  at  diferetion  ;  that 
of  Roxburgh  followed  the  fame  example  ;  the  cable  of 
Edinburgh  furrendered  after  a  fhort  fiege  ;  and  Stirling 
was  abandoned.  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
guilty  of  the  greateb  extravagances.  During  the  fhort 
interval  between  the  lofs  of  Berwick  and  the  defeat  at 
Dunbar,  an  order  was  made  for  expelling  all  the  Englifh 
eccleflabics  who  held  benefices  in  England  ;  all  the 
partiz.ans  of  England,  and  all  neutrals,  were  declared 
traitors,  and  their  ebates  confifcated.  But  the  great 
fucceffes  of  Edward  foon  put  an  end  to  thefe  impotent  I0C  1 
a&s  of  fury.  Baliol  was  obliged  to  implore  the  mercy  Baliol  full 
of  the  conqueror.  Divebed  of  his  royal  ornaments,  mits,  and’ j 
and  bearing  a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  he  performed  a  1<,e'  pe_  J 
mob  humiliating  penance  ;  confefTiiig,  that  by  evil  andnanC^  , 
falfe  counfel,  and  through  his  own  fimplicity,  he  had 
grievoufly  offended  his  liege  lord.  He  recapitulated 
his  various  tranfgreflions,  in  concluding  an  alliance 
with  France  while  at  enmity  with  England  ;  in  con- 
trading  his  fon  with  the  niece  of  the  French  king ;  in 
renouncing  his  fealty  ;  in  attacking  tlie  Englifh  terri¬ 
tories,  and  in  refilling  Edward.  He  acknowledged 
the  jubice  of  the  Englifh  invafion  and  conqueb  ;  and 
therefore  he,  of  his  own  free  confent,  refigned  Scotland, 
its  people,  and  their  homage,  to  his  liege-lord  Edward, 

2d  July  1 296. 

The  king  of  England  purfued  his  conquebs,  the 
barons  everywhere  crowding  in  to  fwear  fealty  to  him,  TQf 
hnd  renounce  their  allegiance  with  France.  His  jour-  Scotland 
ney  ended  at  Elgin,  from  whence  he  returned  fouth-iubducu. 
ward  ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  having  made  an  abfo- 
lute  conqueb  of  Scotland,  lie  carried  off  from  Scone 
the  wooden  chair  in  which  the  kings  were  wont  to  be 
crowned.  This  chair  had  for  its  bottom  the  fatal  bone 
regarded  as  the  national  palladium  (d).  Some  of  the 

charters 


(d)  “  This  bone  is  thus  deferibed  by  W.  Hemingford,  T.  u  p.  37.  “  Apud.  monaberium  de  Scone  pofit  $ 
erat  lapis  pergrandis  in  ecclefia  Dei,  juxta  magnum  akare,  concavus  quidem  ad  modum  rotunda  cathedra  confetlus , 
in  qno  futuri  reges  loco  quail  coronationis  ponebantur  ex  more.  Rege  itaque  novo  in  lapide  polito,  miflarum 
folemnia  incepta  peraguntur,  et  prseterquam  in  elevatione  facri  dominici  corporis,  femper  lapidatus,  manfrt.” 
And  again,  T.  i.  p.  100.  “  In  redcundo  per  Scone,  praecepit  tolli  et  Londoniis  cariari,  lapidem  ilium,  in  quo,  ut 

fupra  di&um  eb,  Reges  Scotorum  folebant  poni  loco  coronationis  fuse,  et  hoc  in  fignum  regni  conquejli  et  rejignaiid 9 
Walfingham  mentions  the  ufe  to  which  Edward  put  this  bone  :  “  Ad  Webmonaiierium  tranbulit  ilium,  jubens 
inde  fieri  celebrantium  cathedram  faccrdotum.”  This  account  of  the  fata/ fone  is  here  tranfuibed,  that  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  appearance  of  the  bone  that  now  bears  its  name  at  Webminfler. 

Fordun  has  preferved  the  ancient  rhymes  conerning  it ;  L.  xi.  c.  25. 

(i  Flic  rex  fie  totam  Scotiam  fecit  fibi  notam, 

Qui  fine  menfura  tuiit  inde  jocalia  plura, 

Et  pari  ter  lapidem,  Scotorum  quern  fore  fedem 
Regum  decrevit  fatum  %  quod  fie  inolevit, 

Ni  fallal  fatum ,  Scoti  quocunque  locatum 
Invenknt  lapidem 3  regnare  lentniuv  ibidem 

This 
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charters  belonging  to  the  abbey  were  earn 


the  Teals  tom  from  others  :  “  which,”  fays  Lord  Hailes-, 

«  is  the  only  well- vouched  example  which  I  have  found 
of  ary  outrage  on  private  p-operty  committed  by  Ed¬ 
vard’s  army.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  charier  of  Robert  I. 
and  we  may  be  allured  that  the  outrage  was' not  dimi- 
nifhed  in  the  relation.” 

On  the  25th  of  Auguft  1296,  Edward  held  a  par¬ 
liament  at  Berwick,  where  he  received  the  fealty  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  Scotland.  It  is  faid,  that 
while  the  Erglilh  Monarch  was  employed  in  the  conqueil 
&  Scotland,  ha  had  promifed  the  iovereignty  to  Robert 
Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  in  order  to  fecure  his  fideli¬ 
ty  ;  but  being  put  in  mind  of  h:$  prormfe,  he  ar.fwer- 
ed,  “  Have  I  no  other  bufir.efs  but  to  conquer  king¬ 
doms  for  you  Bruce  filentlv  retired,  and  palled  his 
days  in  obfcuiity.  Among  thofe  who  profelfed  the.r 
allegiance  at  this  parliament  w>as  Robert  Bruce  the 
vounger,  earl  of  Garrick.  After  this,  Edward  took 
the  moft  efft&ual  methods  of  fccuring  his  new  con- 
queft.  He  ordered  the  eftates  of  the  clergy  to  be  re- 
ftored  5  and  having  received  the  fealty  of  the  widows 
of  many  of  the  Scottifn  baror.s,  he  put  them  in  polkf- 
fion  of  their  jointure- lands,  and  even  made  a  decent 
provifion  for  the  wives  of  many  of  his  pnfoners.  Yet, 
though  in  every  thing  he  behaved  with  great  modera¬ 
tion  towards  the  Scots,  he  committed  the  government 
of  certain  diftri&s,  and  of  the  chief  caflles  in  the  fouth 
of  Scotland,  to  his  Englifh  fubjeds,  of  whole  fidelity 
and  vigilance  he  thought  himfelf  affured.  In  order  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  the  clergy,  he  granted  to 
the  Scottilh  bilhops,  for  ever,  the  privilege  of  bequea- 
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*G  off,  and  he  was  the  younger  fon  of  a  gentleman  (Wallace  or 
Ellerfiie)  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Paifley.  Having 
been  outlawed  for  fome  offence  (generally  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  killing  o:  an  Englishman),  he  affociated 
with  a  few  companions,  ot  fortunes  equally  deiperate 
with  his  own.  Wallace  him! elf  was  endowed  with 
great  ftrength  and  courage,  and  an  active  and  ambitious 
fpirit ;  and  by  his  affability,  eloquence,  and  wifdoin,  he 
maintained  an  authority  over  the  rude  and  uadilciphned 
multitudes  who  flocked  to  his  liandard.  In  May  129*% 
he  began  to  infeit  the  English  quartern  ;  and  being  luc* 
cefsful  in  his  predatory  incurfions,  his  party  became 
more  numerous,  and  lie  was  joined  by  Sir  WQliam 
Douglas.  With  their  united  forces,  theie  two  allies 
attempted  to  furprife  Ormtfby  the  judiciary,  while  he 
held  his  courts  at  Scone ;  but  he  fayed  himfelf  by  a 
precipitate  flight.  Alter  this  the  Scots  roved  o^r  the 
whole  country,  affaulted  caflles,  and  maffacred  the 
Englifh.  Their  party  was  joined  by  many  perfons  or 
rank  ;  among  whom  were  Robert  Wiiheart  bifnep  of 
Glafgow,  the  Steward  of  Scotland  and  his  brother 
Alexander  de  Lindfay,  Sir  Richard  Lundin,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwcll.  Young  Bruce  would 
have  been  a  valt  accefiion  to  the  party  ;  for  he  poffeffed 
all  Garrick  and  Annandale,  fo  that  his  territories  reach¬ 
ed  from  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  Solway.  But  the  war¬ 
dens  of  the  weffem  marches  of  England  fui peeled  his 
fidelity,  and  fummoned  him  to  Carlifie.  He  obeyed, 
and  made  oath  on  the  confecrated  hoft,  and  cn  the 
fword  of  Becket,  to  be  faithful  and  vigilant  in  the  canfe 
of  Edward  ;  and  to  prove  his  fmcerity,  he  invaded  with 
fire  and  fword  the  eilate  ot  Sir  William  Douglas,  and 
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privilege  was  enjoyed  by  the  archbiffiops  and  bifhops  of 
England.  In  honour  'of  the  “  glorious  Confeffor  St 
Cuthbeit,”  he  gave  to  the  monks  of  Durham  an  annual 
per. lion  of  40  pounds,  payable  out  of  the  revenues  of 
Scotland,  by  the  tenure  of  maintaining,  before  the 
flirine  of  the  faint,  two  wax-tapers  of  20  pounds  weight 
each,  and  of  distributing  twice  a-year  one  penny  each 
to  3000  indigent  perfons.  At  lad,  having  fettled  every 
thing,  as  he  thought,  in  tranquillity,  he  departed  for 
England,  with  all  the  pride  of  a  conqueror. 

The  tranquillity  eftabliihed  by  Edward,  however,  was 
of  fhort  duration.  The  government  of  Scotland  at  that 
time  required  many  qualities  which  Eaward’s  vicege¬ 
rents  had  not.  Warenne,  earl  of  Surry,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor,  took  up  his  abode  in  England,  on 
pretence  of  recovering  his  health.  Creflingham,  the 
treafurer,  was  a  voluptuous,  proud,  and  felfirn  eccleliai- 
tic  ;  while  Ormefoy  the  judiciary  was  hated  for  his  ie- 
verity.  Under  thefe  officers  the  admmiltration  ol  Up¬ 
ward  became  more  and  more  feeble  ;  bands  of  robbers 
infefted  the  highways,  and  the  Engliffi  government  was 
ir  william  univerfally  defpifed.  At  this  critical  moment  arole  Sir 
Valiaev,  william  Wallace,  the  hero  fo  much  celebrated  in  Scot- 
tiffi  fables,  and  bv  which  indeed  his  real  exploits  are  fo 
much  obfeured,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  authentic 
relation  of  them.  The  moft  probable  account  is,  that 


to;* 


ly  repented  of  what  he  had  done  :  “  I  trull  (faid  he), 
that  the  pope  will  abfolve  me  from  an  extorted  oath 
on  which  he  abandoned  Edward,  ana  joined  the  Scot¬ 
tilh  army. 

All  this  time  Edward  was  in  France,  not  in  the  leaft 
fufpeding  an  infurredion  among  people  whom  he  ima¬ 
gined  he  had  thoroughly  fubdued.  As  foon  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  intelligence,  he  ordered  the  earl  of  Surry  to 
fupprefs  the  rebels  ;  but  he  declining  the  command  of 
the  army  himfelf  on  account  of  his  health,  refigned  it 
to  his  nephew,  Lord  Henry  Percy.  A  great  army,  Dlftmfioni 
fome  fay  no  fewer  than  40,0  0  men,  was  now  affemhled,  of  the 
with  which  Percy  marched  againff  the  Scots.  HeSwCts* 
found  them  encamped  at  Irwin,  with  a  lake  in  their 
front,  and  their  flanks  fecured  by  entrenchment*,  fo 
that  they  could  not  be  attacked  without  the  utir.otl 
danger.  The  Scots,  however,  ruined  every  thing  by 
their  diffenfions.  Wallace  was  envied  on  account  o!  his 
accomplishments,  which  had  raifed  liis  reputation  above 
the  ether  officers,  whofe  birth  and  circuraftance=  were 
higher  than  his.  His  companions  accordingly  became 
jealous,  and  began  to  fugged,  that  an  oppolitiun  to  the 
Englifh  could  only  be  productive  of  farther  national  de- 
ltrudion.  Sir  Richard  Lundin,  an  officer  of  great  rank, 
formed  a  party  againff  Wallace,  and  went  over  to  Ed¬ 
ward  with  all  his  followers.  He  attempted  to  juilify 
5  B  2  his 


This  was  the  ftor.e  which  Gathelus  fent  from  Spain  with  his  fon  when  he  invaded  Ireland,  wh:cn  k  _ 
won  in  Ireland,  brought  over  with  him,  and  placed  at  Scone.  As  the  moft  proper  autuonty  ior  a  run  c 
nature,  fee  Ads  cf  Sir  William  Wallace ,  by  Blind  Hurry ,  B.  i.  c.  4. 
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.  hl3  trc£cker>\  by  faying,  “  I  will'  remain  no  longer  of  the  caftle  of 
a  party  that  15  at  variance  with  without  confi- 

dermg  that  he  liimfeif,  and  his  party,  were  partly  the 
occafion  ot  that  variance.  Other  leaders  entered  into 
a  negotiation  with  the  Englifh.  Bruce,  the  Steward 
and  -Ins  brother  Alexander  de  Lindefay,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Douglas,  acknowledged  their  offences,  and  made 
fuorniflions  to  Edward  for  themfelves  and  their  adhe* 
rents. 

This  fcanda:ou3  treaty  feems  to  have  been  negociated 
by  the  bifh op  ot  Glafgow,  and  their  recantation  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  following  words. — “  Be  it  known  to  all 
men  :  Whereas  we,  with  the  commons  of  our  country, 
did  rife  in  arms  againft  our  lord  Edward,  and  againft 
his  peace,  in  his  territories  of  Scotland  and  Galloway, 
did  burn,  flay,  and  commit  divers  robberies;  we  there¬ 
fore,  in  our  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  our  ad¬ 
herents,  agree  to  make  every  reparation  and  atonement 
tlra:  (hall  be  required  by  our  fovereign  lord  ;  referving 
cil ways  whpt  is  contained  in  a  writing  which  we  have 
procured  from  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clif¬ 
ford,  commanders  of  the  Englifh  forces;  at  Irvine, 
gth  July  1297.”  To  this  inftrument  was  fubjoined, 

“  Efcrit  a  S’re  Wiliaume  the  meaning  of  which  lord 

Hailes  fuppofes  to  be,  that  the  barons  had  notified  to 
£»V  w.,11 _ _  1 _ *  1 _ •  _  !  . 
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r,  '  Dundee,  he  was  informed  that  the  En^r.  Sc^ir4 

hlh  army  approached  Stirling.  Wallace,  having  char-  — 
ged  the  citizens  or  Dundee,  under  the  pain  of  death  to 
continue  the  blockade  of  the  caftle,  haftened  with’ all 
his  troops  to  guard  the  important  paffage  of  the  Forth  • 
and  encamped  behind  a  riling  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  abbey  of  Cambufkenneth.  Brian  Fitz-  Al¬ 
lan  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Scotland  by  Ed¬ 
ward  ;  but  Warenne,  who  waited  the  arrival  of  his  fac¬ 
ed*  or,  remained  with  the  army.  Imagining  that  Wal¬ 
lace  might  be  induced  by  fair  means  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  he  difpatched  two  friars  to  the  Scottifh  camp, 
with  terms  of  capitulation.  “  Return,”  laid  Wallace 
‘‘  and  tell  your  mailers,  that  we  came  not  here  to  treat 
but  to  affert  our  right,  and  to  fct  Scotland  free.  Let  ro- 
them  advance,  they  will  find  us  prepared.”  The  Eng-Oives  die 
ldh,  provoked  at  this  anfwer,  demanded  impatiently  to  En$m  a 
be  led  on  to  battle.  Sir  Richard  Lundin  remonil rated f ftt  de* 
again  ft  the  abfurdity  of  making  a  numerous  army  pafc  Stirling. 
by  a  long  narrow  bridge  m  prefence  of  the  enemy.  He 
told  them,  that  the  Scots  would  attack  them  before 
they  could  form  on  the  plain  to  the  north  of  the  bridge 
and  thus  certainly  defeat  them:  at  the  fame  time  he  of¬ 
fered  to  (how  them  a  ford,  which  having  crofted  with 
5  :0  horfe,  and  a  chofen  detachment  of  infantry,  he  pro- 
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Edward  accepted  the  fubmiftion  of  the  Scottifh  ba¬ 
rons  who  had  been  in  arms,  and  granted  liberty  to  thofe 
whom  he  had  made  priioners  in  the  courfe  of  the  former 
year,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  ferve  him  in  his  wars 
againfl  France.  The  incoaftancy  of  Bruce,  however, 
was  fo  great,  that  acknowledgments  of  fubmiftion  or 
oaths  of  fealty  were  not  thought  fufficiently  binding  on 
him  ;  for  which  reafon  the  bifliop  of  Glafgow,  the  stew¬ 
ard,  and  Alexander  de  Liodeiay,  became  fureties  for 
his  lcyalcy  and  good  behaviour,  until  lie  ftiould  deliver 
Ids  daughter  Marjory  as  an  hoftage. 

\Vallace  alone  refufed  to  be  conctrned  in  thefe  fhame- 
ful  fubmiftions  ;  and,  with  a  few  refohite  followers,  re- 
folved  to  iubimt  to  every  calamity  rather  than  give  up 
the  liberty  of  his  country.  The  barons  had  undertaken 
to  procure  his  fubmiftion  as  well  as  their  own  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  that  to  be  impoflible,  the  bifhopof  Glafgow  and  Sir 
William  Douglas  voluntarily  furrendered  themfelves  pri. 
foners  to  the  Englifh.  Edward,  however,  afenbed  this 
voluntary  furrender,  not  to  any  honourable  motive,  but 
to  treachery.  He  afterted,  that  Wifheart  repaired  to 
the  caltle  of  Roxburgh  under  pretence  of  yielding  him- 
felf  up,  but  with  the  concealed  purpofe  of  forming  a 
confpiracy  in  order  to  betray  that  caftle  to  the  Scots  ; 
and  in  proof  of  this,  Edward  appealed  to  intercepted 
letters  of  Wifheart.  On  the  other  hand,  Wallace,  af- 
criomg  the  bifhop’s  conduct  to  traiterous  pufillanimity, 
plundered  his  houfe,  and  carried  off  his  family  captives. 

Immediately  after  the  defection  of  the  barons  at 
Irvine,  Wallace  with  his  band  of  determined  followers 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  Englifh  army,  and  plundered 
their  baggage;  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  the 
lofs  of  iooo  men.  He  then  found  himfelf  deferted  by 
almoft  all  the  men  of  eminence  and  property.  His  ar- 


body  But  this  propofal  being  rejected,  the  Englifh 
army  began  to  pais  over ;  which  was  no  fooner  perceived 
by  Wallace,  than  he  rufhed  down  upon  them,  and 
broke  them  in  a  moment.  Creffingham  the  treafurer 
was  killed,  and  many  thoufands  were  llain  on  the  field 
or  drowned  in  their  flight.  The  lofs  of  the  Scots  would 
have  been  inconfiderable,  had  it  not  been  tor  that  of  Sir 
Andrew  Moray,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
Wallace,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engaaenien' 

1  he  Scots  are  fad  to  have  treated  the  dead  body  of 
Creffingham  with  the  utmoft  indignity;  to  have  flead 
him,  and  cut  Ins  flan  into  pieces,  which  they  divided 
among  themfelves ;  while  others  tell  us,  they  ultd  it  for 
making  girths,  and  laddies. 

,  Th;  ”ctory  at  Stirling  was  followed  by  the  furren. 
aer  of  Dundee  caftle,  and  other  places  of  ftrength  in 
bcotland ;  at  the  fame  time  the  Scats  took  poffeffion  of 
Berwick,  which  the  Englifh  had  evacuated.  But  as  a 
famine  now  took  place  in  Scotland  by  the  bad  feafons 
and  mifenes  of  war,  Wallace  marched  with  his  whole 
army  into  England,  that  he  might  in  fome  meafure  re¬ 
lieve  the  neceffities  of  his  countrymen  by  plundering1 
t  e  enemy.  I  his  expedition  lalled  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  whole  tract  of  country  from  Cockert 
mouth  and  Carhfle  to  the  gates  of  Newcaftle  was  laid 
wafle  with  all  the  fury  of  revenge  and  rapacity  ;  though 
Wallace  endeavoured,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  reprefs  the 
licentioufnefs  of  his  foldiers. 

In  1 298,  Wallace  aflumed  the  title  of  “  Governor 
of  bcotland,  in  name  of  king  John,  and  by  confent 
of  the  Scottifh  nation  j”  but  in  what  manner  this 
office  was  obtained,  is  now  in  a  great  meafure  unknown. 

In  a  parliament  which  he  convoked  at  Perth,  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  authority  ;  and  under  this  title  he  con. 


. -  .  r  , .  ‘TT  “‘7  p^perry.  ms  ar-  continued  m  his  authority  ;  and  under  this  title  he  con 

my,  however,  increafed  confidently  by  the  acceffion  of  ferred  the  conllabulary  of  Dundee  on  Alexander  fur 
numbers  of  inferior  rank,  and  he  again  began  to  aft  on  named  SinmS/0ur  and  his  heirs,  on  account  of  his  faith 
ofr<:*‘flve-  U  Le  wrp.oyed  In m felt  m  befiegmg  ful  aid  in  bearing  the  royal  ftaadard  of  Scotland.  This 
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grant  is  fa  id  to  nave  been  made  with  theconfent  andap-  Edward  inilanUy  marched  againfl  them.  His  army  Scotland, 
probation  of  the  Scottilh  nobility,  29th  March  J  298.  lay  that  night  in  the  fields.  While  Edward  llept  on  - — sr— 
From  this  period,  however,  we  may  date  the  very  great  the  ground,  his  war-horfe  llruck  him  and  broke  two  of 
jealouiy  which  took  place  between  Wallace  and  the  no-  his  ribs.  The  alarm  arofe,  that  the  king  was  wounded, 
bles  who  pretended  to  be  of  his  party.  His  elevation  They  who  knew  not  the  eaufe,  repeated  the  cry,  **  The 
wounded  their  pride  ;  his  great  fervices  reproached  their  king  is  wounded  ;  there  is  treafon  in  the  camp  ;  the  ene- 
inadlivitv  in  the  public  eaufe  ;  and  thus  the  con: dels  of  my  is  upon  us.”  Edward  mounted  on  horfeback,  and 
Beotian  were  perplexed  with  dillndl  and  envy,  when  by  his  prefence  difpelled  the  panic.  With  a  rortitude  no 
almoii  its  very  exigence  depended  on  unanimity.  of  fpirit  fuperior  to  pain,  lie  l£d  on  his  troops.  At^*iek3;t‘c 

In  June  1298,  Edward,  who  had  all  this  time  been  break  of  day,  the  Scottilh  army  was  deferied,  forming 
in  Flanders,  returned  to  England,  and  fummoned  the  on  a  ilony  field  at  the  fide  of  a  final!  eminence  in  the 
Scottilh  barons,  under  pain  of  rebellion,  to  attend  him  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk. 

in  parliament  ;  and,  on  their  diiobeying  his  fummons,  W allace  ranged  his  infantry  in  four  bodies  ofx  a  cir- 
le  advanced  with  his  army  towards  Scotland.  His  cular  form.  The  archers,  commanded  by  Sir  John 
main  force,  commanded  by  himfelf,  affembled  at  Ber-  Stewart,  were  placed  in  the  intervals.  The  horfe, 
wick  ;  but  a  body  ot  troops,  under  the  earl  of  Pern-  amounting  to  no  more  than  a  thoufand,  were  at  fome 
broke,  having  landed  in  the  north  of  Fife,  were  de-  diitance  in  the  lear.  On  the  front  of  the  Scots  lay  a 
feated  with  great  lofs  by  Wallace,  on  the  i  2th  of  June.  morals.  Having  drawn  up  his  troops  in  this  order. 

The  fame  month  Edward  invaded  Scotland  by  the  w'ay  Wallace  pleafantly  laid,  “  Now  I  have  brought  you  to 
of  the  eallern  borders.  No  place  refilled  him  except  the  ring,  dance  according  to  your  fkiD.” 
the  caftle  of  Dirleton.  After  a  refolute  defence,  it  fur-  Edward  placed  his  chief  confidence  in  the  numerous 
rendered  to  Anthony  Beck,  bilhop  of  Durham.  and  formidable  body  of  hoifemen  whom  he  had  felt  tied 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  were  affembling  all  their  llrength  for  the  Scottilh  expedition.  Thefe  he  ranged  in  three 
in  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  Few  barons  of  emi-  lines.  The  firft  was  led  by  Bigot  Earl  Marfhal,  and 
nence  repaired  to  the  national  flandard.  They  w’hofe  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln  ;  the  fecund  bv  the 
names  are  recorded,  w^ere  John  Comyn  of  Badcnoch,  bilhop  of  Durham,  having  under  him  Sir  Ralph  Ballet 
the  younger  ;  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  brother  to  of  Drayton  ;  the  third,  intended  for  a  referve,  was  led 
The  Steward ;  Sir  John  Graham  of  Abcrcorn  ;  and  by  the  king  himfelf.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  dif- 
Macduff,  the  grand-uncle  of  the  young  earl  of  Fife. —  polition  of  his  infantry  :  it  is  probable  that  thev  were 
Robert  Bruce  again  acceded  to  the  Scottilh  party  ;  and  drawn  up  behind,  to  fupport  the  cavalry,  and  to  annoy 
with  his  followers  guarded  the  important  caitle  of  Air,  the  Scots  with  their  arrows  and  other  lnifiile  wea-  . 
vvhich  kept  the  communication  open  w'ith  Galloway,  pons. 

Argyldhire,  and  the  iflcs.  .  Bigot,  at  the  head  of  the  firft  line,  rulhed  on  to  the 

The  aim  of  Edward  was  to  penetrate  into  the  weft,  charge.  He  was  checked  by  the  morafs,  which  in  his 
and  there  to  terminate  the  war.  He  appointed  a  fleet,  impetuofity  he  had  overlooked.  This  obliged  him  to 
with  provifions,  to  proceed  to  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and  incline  to  the  folid  ground  on  his  left,  towards  the  ri  Tit 
await  his  arrival  in  thofe  parts.  This  precaution  was  flank  or  the  Scottilh  army.  The  bilhop  of  Durham, 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  fubfiftenee  of  his  numerous  who  led  the  fecond  line,  inclined  to  the  right,  turned 
army  in  a  country  in.poverifhed  and  w'alle.  the  morafs,  and  advanced  towards  the  left  flank  of  the 

Waiting  for  accounts  of  the  arrival  of  his  fleet,  he  Scottilh  army.  Ht  propofed  to  halt  till  the  referve 
efiabliflred  his  head-quarters  at  Templelifton,  between  fhould  advance.  “  To  mafs,  bilhop,”  cried  Baifet,  and 
Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow.  _  _  inftantly  charged.  The  Ihock  of  the  Englilh  cavalry 

A  dangerous  infur  region  arofe  in  his  camp.  He  on  each  Tide  was  violent,  and  gallantly  withiiood  by  the 
had  bellowed  a  donative  of  wine  among  his  fofdiers  ;  Scottilh  infantry  ;  but  the  Scottilh  cavalry,  difmaved 
they  became  intoxicated  ;  a  national  quarrel  eniued. —  at  the  number  and  force  of  the  Englilh  men-at-arms, 

In  this  tumult  the  Welfh  flew  18  Englilh  ecclefialtics.  immediately  quitted  the  field.  Stewart,  while  giving 
The  Englilh  horfemen  rode  in  among  the  Wellh,  and  orders  to  his  archers,  was  thrown  from  his  horle  and 
revenged  this  outrage  with  great  daughter.  The  Welfh  ilain.  His  archers  crow  ded  round  his  body  and  perifh- 
in  difguft  feparated  themfelves  from  the  army,  it  was  ed  with  him.  Often  did  the  Englilh  llrive  to  force  the 
reported  to  Edward,  that  they  had  mutinied,  and  gone  Scottilh  circle.  “  They  could  not  penetrate  into  that-p^111 
over  to  the  Scots:  “  I  cave  not,”  faid  Edward,  dii-  wood  of  fpears,”  as  one  of  their  hiilorians  fpeaks.  By  defeated** 
fembling  the  danger  ;  let  my  enemies  go  and  join  my  repeated  charges,  the  outermoit  ranks  w*ere  brought  to  with  great 
enemies ;  I  trull  that  in  one  day  I  lhall  chaftif e  them  all.”  the  ground.  The  Englilh  infantry  inceflantly  galled  daughter. 

Edwrard  was  now^  placed  in  moll  critical  circumflan-  the  Scots  with  ihowers  of  Hones  and  arrows.  Macduff 
ces.  As  the  fleet  w'ith  provifions  had  been  detained  by  t  and  Sir  John  Graham  fell.  At  length  the  Scots  were 
contrary  wdnds,  he  could  not  venture  to  advance,  nei-  broken  by  the  numbers  and  weight  of  the  Englilh  Ga¬ 
ther  could  he  fubfill  any  longer  in  his  preient  quarters,  valry,  and  the  rout  became  univerfal. 

To  retreat  would  have  fullied  the  glory  of  his  arms,  and  The  number  ot  the  Scots  Ilain  in  this  battle  mull  have 
expofed  him  to  the  obloquy  and  murmurs  of  a  difeon-  been  very  great.  As  is  commonly  the  cafe,  it  is  exag- 
tented  people.  Yet  lie  fubmitted  to  this  hard  necefiity.  gerated  by  the  hfftorians  of  the  vidtors,  and  reduced  too 
Abandoning  every  profpedl  of  ambition  and  revenge,  he  low  by  the  hiilorians  of  the  vanquifhed. 
commanded  his  army  to  return  to  the  eallern  borders.  On  the  fide  of  the  Englilh  the  lofs  w'as  inconfiderable. 

At  that  moment  intelligence  arrived  that  the  Scots  The  only  perfons  of  note  who  fell  were  Brian  !c  Jav, 
were  advanced  to  Falkirk.  mailer  of  the  Englilh  Templars,  aud  the  prior  of  Tml 
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Scotland,  phtclicn  m ‘Scotland,  a  knight  of  another  order  of  rdi- 
gious  foldiery' (e). 

The  Scots  in  their  retreat  burnt  the  town  and  caflle 
of  Stirling.  Edward  repaired  the  caflle,  and  made  it 
n  place  of  arms.  He  then  marched  to  the  weft.  At 
his  approach,  Bruce  burnt  the  caftle  of  Ayr,  and  re¬ 
tired.  Edward  would  have  purfued  him  into  Carrick  ; 
but  the  want  of  provifions  flopped  his  further  progrefs. 
He  turned  into  Annandale,  took  Bruce’s  caflle  of  Loch- 
maben,  and  then  departed  out  of  Scotland  by  the  weft- 
-ern  borders. 

Here  may  be  remarked  the  fatal  precipitancy  of  the 
Scots.  If  they  had  fludied  to  protrad  the  campaign, 
inftead  of  hazarding  a  general  action  at  Falkirk,  they 
would  have  foiled  the  whole  power  of  Edward,  and  re- 
***  duced  him  to  the  nectffity  of  an  inglorious  retreat, 
dit\onofT~  1 2  99  Edward  thought  proper  to  releafe  John  Ba- 
John  B°a-  l*ol  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  whom  he  had 
’hoi.  kept  clofe  prifoncr  ever  fince  the  year  1206.  Before 

this  time  Baliol  had  ufed  the  mod  difgraceful  methods 
to  recover  his  liberty.  He  had  folemnly  declared,  that 
■«*  he  would  never  have  any  intercourfe  with  the  Scots  ; 
that  he  had  found  them  a  falfe  and  treacherous  people  ; 
and  that  he  had  reafon  to  fufped  them  of  an  intention 
to  poifon  him.”  However,  notwithftanding  all  his  pro- 
teftations,  Edward  dill  detained  liim  in  captivity  ;  but 
at  lad  rcleafed  him  at  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  though 
■  after  a  lingular  form  :  He  ordered  the  governor  of 
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Hover  to  convey  him  to  the  French  coaft,  and  there  Scotland* 
to  deliver  him  to  the  papal  nuncio,  u  with  full  power 
to  the  pope  to  difpofe  of  Baliol  and  his  Englifh  eflate.” 

In  confequence  of  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Witfand, 
delivered  to  the  nuncio  in  prefence  of  a  notary  and  wit- 
neffes,  and  a  receipt  taken  for  his  perfon.  Notwith¬ 
ftanding  this  abjedl  date,  however,  the  Scots  continued 
to  own  him  for  their  king,  and  to  afiert  their  national 
independency.  Tho’  the  misfortune  at  Falkirk  had  de¬ 
prived  them  of  a  very  confiderable  extent  of  territory, 
they  were  dill  in  poffefiion  of  the  whole  country  beyond 
the  Forth,  as  well  as  the  county  of  Galloway.  By 
general  confent  William  Lamberton  bifhop  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s,  Robert  Bruce  earl  of  Carrick,  and  John  Cum¬ 
min  the  younger,  were  chofen  guardians  of  Scotland  in 
name  of  Baliol.  Wallace  at  this  time  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  private  man  ;  nor  had  he  any  longer 
the  command  of  the  Scots  armies,  nor  any  (hare  in  their 
councils.— -The  new  guardians  undertook  to  reduce  the 
cadle  of  Stirling,  and  Edward  prepared  to  defend  it. 

The  Scots  polled  themfelves  at  the  Torwood,  and  chofe  K  ’  arc! 
their  ground  judicioully,  fo  that  Edward  could  fcarce  oblige  1  to 
have  railed  the  fiege  without  diflodging  them  ;  which retne* 
finding  it  impofiible  for  him  to  do,  he  returned  home 
in  difgufl.  Next  year  lie  invaded  Scotland  on  the  well 
fide,  wafted  Annandale,  and  reduced  Galloway  ;  but  the 
Scots  being  now  taught  by  experience  to  avoid  a  ge¬ 
nera^  adion,  chofe  their  p«fts  with  fucli  fkill,  that  Ed¬ 
ward 
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(e)  “  This  account  of  the  action  at  Falkirk,  extra&ed  from  Lord  Hailes’s  Annals ,  is  drawn,  his  Lordfhip 
informs  us,  from  the  teftimony  of  the  Englifh  hiftorians.  “  They  have  done  juftice  (he  obferves)  to  the  courage 
and  fteadinefs  of  their  enemies;  while  our  hiftorians  reprefented  their  own  countrymen  as  occupied  in  frivolous 
unmeaning  contefts,  and,  from  treachery  or  refentment,  abandoning  the  public  caufe  in  the  day  of  trial. 

“  It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  recite  all  that  has  been  laid  on  this  fubjedl  by  our  own  writers 
from  Fordun  to  Abercrombie.  How  Wallace,  Stewart,  and  Comyn,  quarrelled  on  the  pun&ilio  of  leading  the 
van  of  an  army  which  flood  on  the  defenfive  :  How  Stewart  compaied  Wallace  to  i  an  owl  with  borrowed 
feathers,’ :  How  the  Scottifh  commanders,  bulled  in  this  frivolous  altercation,  had  no  leifure  to  form  their  ar¬ 
my  :  How  Comyn  traiteronfly  withdrew  with  10,000  men  :  How  Wallace,  from  refentment,  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample  :  How  by  fuch  difaftrous  incidents,  the  Scottifh  army  was  enfeebled,  and  Stewart  and  his  party  aban¬ 
doned  to  definition.  Our  hiftories  abound  in  trafh  of  this  kind  :  There  is  fcarcely  one  of  our  writers  who  has 
not  produced  an  inve&ive  againfl  Comyn,  or  an  apology  for  Wallace,  or  a  lamentation  over  the  deferted  Stewart. 
What  diflenfions  may  have  prevailed  among  the  Scottifh  commanders,  it  is  impofiible  to  know.  It  appears  not 
to  me  that  their  diflenfions  had  any  influence  on  their  conduct  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  truth  feems  to  be  this  : 
The  Englifh  cavalry  greatly  exceeded  the  Scottifh  in  numbers,  were  infinitely  better  equipped  and  more  adroit : 
the  Scottifh  cavalry  were  intimidated,  and  fled.  Had  they  remained  on  the  field,  they  might  have  preferred 
-their  honour  ;  but  they  never  could  have  turned  the  chance  of  that  day.  It  was  natural,  however,  for  fuch  of 
the  infantry  as  furvived  the  engagement,  to  impute  their  difafter  to  the  defedtion  of  the  cavalry.  National 
pride  would  aferibe  their  flight  to  treachery  rather  than  to  pufillanimity.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Comyn 
commanded  the  cavalry:  hence  a  report  may  have  been  fpiead,  that  Comyn  betrayed  his  country  ;  this  report 
has  been  embellifhed  by  each  fuceeffive  relator.  When  men  are  feized  with  a  panic,  their  commander  mujl  from 
recefilty,  or  will  from  prudence,  accompany  them  in  their  flight.  Earl  Warrenne  fled  with  his  army  from  Stir- 
lino*  to  Berwick  ;  yet  Edward  I.  did  not  punilh  him  as  a  traitor  or  a  coward. 

«  The  tale  of  Comyn’s  treachery',  and  Wallace’s  ill-timed  refentment,  may  have  gained  credit,  becaufe  it  i's  a 
pretty  tale,  and  not  improbable  in  itfelf :  but  it  amazes  me  that  the  (lory  of  the  congrefs  of  Bruce  and  Wallace 
after  the  battle  of  Faikitk  fhould  have  gained  credit.  I  lay  aiide  the  full  evidence  which  we  now  pofiefs,  ‘  that 
Bruce  was  not,  at  that  time,  of  the  Englifh  party,  nor  prefent  at  the  battle.’  For  it  mull  be  admitted,  that 
our  hiftorians  knew  nothing  of  thofe  circumilances  which  demon  Irate  the  impofiibility  of  the  tongrefs .  But  the 
wonder  is,  that  men  of  found  judgment  fhould  not  have  feen  the  abfurdity  of  a  long  conversation  between  the 
commander  of  a  flying  army',  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  vidlorions  army.  When  Fordun  told  the  ftory,  he 
placed  a  ‘  narrow  but  inaccefiible  glen’  between  the  fpeakers.  Later  hiftorians  have  fubflitu ted  the  river  Canon 
in  the  place  of  the  inaccefiible  glen,  and  they  make  Bruce  and  Wallace  talk  acrofis  the  river  like  two  young 
declaim ers  from  the  pulpits  in  a  fchool  of  rhetoric.” 
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Scotland  ward  could  not  penetrate  farther  ;  and  the  fame  year  From  thence  he  proceeded  northward,  according-  to  S-otlanu  ^ 
v  *  a  truce  was  concluded  with  the  Scots,  to  continue  till  fome  hiftovians,  as  far  as  Caithnefs.  Fie  then  returned 
,  Whitfunday  1301.  towards  the  fouth,  and  wintered  in  Dunfermline.  In 

The  crown  This  year  a  new  competitor  appeared  for  the  crown  that  place  there  was  an  abbey  of  the  Benedidline  order; 
of  Scotland  of  Scotland.  Boniface  VIII,  in  ahull  directed  to  Ed-  a  building  fo  fpacious,  that,  according  to  an  Englifh 
claimed  by  ward,  averred,  that  Scotland  belonged  anciently,  and  hiitorian,  three  fovereign  princes  with  all  their  retinue 
faceVtU*11  did  fttll  belong,  to  the  holy  fee  ;  and  fupported  his  ex-  might  have  been  lodged  conveniently  within  its  pre- 
tvavagant  claim  by  fome  ftrange  authorities  ;  fuch  as,  c intis.  F ere  the  Scottifli  nobles  fometimes  held  their 
that  Scotland  had  been  miraculoufly  converted  by  the  aftemblies.  1  he  Englifh  foldiers  utterly  demolifhed  this 
relics  of  St  Andrew  :  after  which  he  proceeded  to  {how  magnificent  fabric. 

the  futility  of  Edward’s  pretenfions,  and  that  Scotland  The  only  fortrefs  that  remained  in  the  poffeflion  of 
never  had  any  feudal  dependence  on  England.  He  re-  the  Scots  was  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  where  Sir  \\  ilhatn 

quired  Edward  to  fet  at  liberty  all  the"  Scottifli  eccle-  Oliphaut  commanded.  To  protect  this  Angle  place  of  119 

fiafties,  particularly  Wifheart  bifrop  of  Glafgow,  and  to  refuge,  Comyn  affembled  all  his  forces.  He  polled  his^  ® 
remove  his  officers  from  the  patrimony  of  the  church  :  army  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  neighbour-^ 

“  But  (added  he)  fliould  you  have  any  pretenfions  to  hood  of  Stirling,  there  to  make  the  laft  Hand  for  the 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  Scotland,  fend  your  proftors  national  liberty.  The  Scots  fondly  imagined,  that  Ed- 
to  me  within  fix  months ;  I  will  hear  and  determine  ac-  ward  would  attempt  to  force  the  paffage,  as  the  impe- 
cording  to  iuftice  ;  1  take  the  caufe  under  my  own  pc-  tuous  Crefl'mgham  had  attempted  in  circumftances  not 
iij  culiar  cognizance.”  difiinular.  But  the  prudence  of  Edward  fruftrated  their 

Hispieten-  'phis  interpofition  of  the  pope  had  probably  been  expectations.  Having  difeevered  a  ford  at  fome  di- 
"by  procured  by  Scottifh  einiffaries  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  fiance,  he  croffed  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  whole 

Edward  but,  however  ridiculous  his  pretenfions  might  be,  they  cavalry.  the  Scot3  gave  w*ay,  and  ddperfed  tltem- 

and  his  par- afforded  matter  of  very  ferioHS  confideration  to  Edward,  felves.  <  „ 

liaiutnt.  After  fpending  a  whole  winter  in  deliberations,  Edward  All  refources  but  their  own  courage  had  long  faikd^.*!'1^.3* 
and  his  parliament  made  feparate  anfwers  to  the  pope,  them  ;  that  lall  refource  faked  them  now,  and  the)  ha- 
The  mifvvcr  of  the  parliament  was  to  the  following  pur-  ilened  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  conqueror.  Pre- 
pofe  :  All  England  knows,  that  ever  fince  the  firit  ef-  vious  to  this,  Bruce  had  furrendered  himfelf  to  John  de 
tablifkment  of  "this  kingdom,  our  kings  have  been  liege-  St  John,  the  Englifh  warden.  Comyn  and  his  followers 
lords  of  Scotland.  At  no  time  has  the  kingdom  of  now  fubmitted  to  Edward.  They  flipalated  for  their 
Scotland  belonged  to  the  church.  In  temporals,  the  lives,  liberties,  and  eflates  :  referving  always  to  Edward 
kings  of  England  are  not  amenable  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  the  power  of  iniliaing  pecuniary  mul&s  on  them  as  he 
We  have  with  one  voice  refolved,  that,  as  to  temporals,  lhould  fee  fit.  _  ... 

the  king  of  England  is  independent  of  Rome  ;  that  he  From  the  general  conditions  of  this  capitulation,  the 
fhall  not  fuffer  his  independency  to  be  queftioned  ;  and  following  perfons  were  excepted  :  Wifheart  bifhop  of 
therefore,  that  he  fhall  not  fend  comini fiioners  to  Rome.  Glafgow,  the  Steward,  Sir  John  Soulis,  David  de 
Such  is,  and  luch,  wc  truft  in  God,  ever  will  be,  our  Graham,  Alexander  de  Lindefay,-  Simon  Frafer, .Tho- 
opinion.  We  do  not,  we  cannot,  we  mufl  not,  permit  mas  Bois,  and  Wallace.  With  refpedt  to  them,  it  was 
our  king  to  follow  meafures  fubverfive  of  that  govern-  provided,  that  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  the  Steward,  and 
ment  which  we  have  fworn  to  maintain,  and  which  we  Soulis,  fliould  lemain  in  exile  for  two  years^  and  fhould 
will  maintain.”  not  pa&  to  1'ie  n°rth  of  Trent ;  that  Graham  and 

”r6t  The  king  entered  into  a  more  full  refutation  of  the  Lindefay  fhould  he  banifhed  from  Scotland  for  fix 
truce  con-  pope’s  arguments  ;  and  having,,  as  lie  thought,  anfwer-  mouths;  that  Frafer  and  Bois  fliould  be  banifhed  for 
eluded  with  ed  them  fufficiently,  he  marched  again  into  Scotland:  three  years  from  all  the  dominions  of  Edward,  and 
Scotland.  but)  b  tke  mediation  of  France,"  another  truce  was  fliould  not  be  permitted,  during  that  fpace,  to  repair 
concluded,  to  lafl  till  St  Andrew’s  day  1302.  to  the  territories  of  France.  “  As  for  William  Wal- 

Thrtebo-  After  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Edward  fent  an  lace,  it  is  agreed,  that  he  fhall  render  lnmfclf  lip  at  the 
dies  of  the  army  into  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  John  de  Se-  will  and  mercy  of  our  fovereign  lord  the  king,  if  it 
EnKluh  de-„rave.  This  general  divided  his  troops  into  three  bo-  fhall  feem  good  to  him.”  Thefe  were  all  the  condi 
featedin  jies ;  but,  keeping  them  fo  far  diftant  that  they  could  tions  that  the  Scottifli  nation  ftipulated  for  the  man 
one  day.  not-j-  t  eack  other,  they  were  all  engaged  and  de-  who  had  vanquished  the  Englifh  at  Stirling,  who  had 
feated  in  one  day  by  the  Scots,  near  Rodin  (fee  Ros-  expelled  them  from  Scotland,  and  who  had  once  fet  his 
lin).  This,  however,  was  the  Lift  fuecefsful  exploit  country  free  ! 

of  the  Scots  at  this  period.  The  pope  deferted  them;  Amid  this  wreck  of  the  national  liberties,  Wallace 
and  the  king  of  France  concluded  a  peace  with  Eng-  feorned  fubmiffion.  He  lived  a  free  man  :  a  free  man 
land,  in  which  all  mention  of  the  Scots  was  induftrioufly  he  refolved  to  die.  Frafer,  who  had  too  oft  complied 
avoided  ;  fo  that  they  were  left  alone  to  bear  the  whole  with  the  times,  now  caught  the  fame  heroic  fentiments, 
weight  of  Edward’s  refentment,  who  now  invaded  their  But  their  endeavours  to  roufe  their  countrymen  were  in 
Scotland  in  country  in  perfon  with  a  mighty  army.  He  met  with  vain.  The  feafon  of  refiftance.  was  pall.  Wallace  per¬ 
vaded  by'*  no  refiftance  in  his  progrefs,  except  from  the  caftle  of  ceived  that  there  remained  no  more  hope  ;  and  fought 
Edward  Brechin,  which  was  commanded  by  Thomas  Maul,  a  out  a  place  of  concealment,  where,  eluding  theveu- 
ft  brave  and  experienced  officer.  He  held  out  for  20  days'  gcance  of  Edward,  lie  might  filently  lament  over  his 
jinny  againft  the  whole  power  of  the  Englifh  army  ;  but  at  fallen  country. 

laft,  being  mortally  wounded,  the  place  capitulated.  Edward  .affembled  at  St  Andrew’s  what  is  called  a 

^  far/iamzn**  - 
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parliament.  Wallace,  Frafer,  ?rnd  the  gnrrifon  0^  St;r- 
liner,  were  fummoned  to  appear :  They  appeared  not, 
and  fcntence  of  outlawry  was  pronounced  againft  them. 

Edward  now  prepared  to  befiege  the  caftle  of  Stir¬ 
ling  ;  and,  forefeting  that  the  reduction  of  this  place 
would  be  attended  with  conftderable  difficulty,  he  (hip¬ 
ped  the  abbey  of  St  Andrew’s  of-  the  lead  which  cover¬ 
ed  it,  in  order  to  employ  the  met?.l  in  bullets  for  his 
battering  machines.  Oliphant  was  folemnly  fummoned 
to  fiirrender  ;  but  in  vain.  Edward  drew  out  all  his 
artillery,  and  battered  the  walls  with  ftones  of  200 
pounds  weight-  The  befieged,  however,  delended  them- 
felves  with  obftinacy,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the 
Englifh:  but  at  lafl  they  were  obliged  to  fiirrender: 
and  Edward,  looking  upon  the  conqucft  of  Scotland  as 
now  complete,  fet  out  for  York,  and  from  thence  to 
Lincoln. 

Though  Edward  had  thus  met  with  all  the  fuccefs 
he  could  defire  in  his  expeditions  againft  the  Scots,  he 
could  not  but  perceive  that  his  dominion  over  them 
mu  ft  be  very  precarious,  as  long  as  he  held  them  m 
•  the  fuhjeflion  of  a  conquered  people.  He  refolved 
therefore  once  more  to  renew  his  attempts  for  an  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  He  began  with  taking  into  fa¬ 
vour  the  biftiop  of  Glafgow,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John 
Mowbray,  who.  next  to  Bruce  and  the  Cummings,  was 
amongft  the  great  eft  of  the  Scottifti  nobility.  To  them 
he  recommended  the  fettling  the  affairs  of  their  country, 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  in  his  power  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  propofed  union  with  England.  This  fcheme, 
however,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Bruce;  who 
had  now  no  other  competitor  for  the  crown  hut  Cum- 
ming,  who  was  in  a  great  meafure  incapable  of  oppo¬ 
sing  his  defigns :  neither  indeed  could  it  ever  be  made 
agreeable  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation;  and  therefore  came 
to  nothing  at  laft.  Scotland,  however,  was  fubdued. 
Its  inhabitants  had  renounced  every  idea  of  afferting 
their  liberty,  and  only  ftrove  to  make  their  court  to  the 
conqueror.  Wallace  alone  remained  an  exception.  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  had  received  into  favour  thofe  who  had  pro¬ 
ved  traitors  over  and  over  again,  fnowed  a  mean  revenge 
againft  the  only  man  who  difeovered  a  fteady  and  ho¬ 
nourable  fpirit,  and  whofe  friendfhip  feemed  worth  the 
courting.  Ralph  de  Haliburton,  a  prifoner,  offered  his 
affiftance  for  difeovering  Wallace  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
he  was  granted  a  temporary  liberty :  but  what  he  did 
in  this  very  difhonourable  employment  is  unknown. 
Certain  it  is  that  Wallace  was  difeovered,  and  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  thd  Englifh,  by  Sir  John  Menteith, 
as  is  commonly' fuppofed  ;  who  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been 
the  intimate  friend  of  Wallacer  though  without  any  juft 
foundation.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  this  celebrated 
and  heroic  patriot  was  arraigned  at  Weftminfter  as  a 
traitor,  to  Edward,  and  as  having  burnt  villages,  (form¬ 
ed  caftles,  and  (laughtered  many  fubje&s  of  England. 
Wallace  denied  his  ever  having  been  a  traitor,  and  in¬ 
deed  with  truth  ;  for  he  had  always  been  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Edward,  and  had  not  at  any  time  owned  al¬ 
legiance  to  him.  But  whatever  his  defences  might  have 
been,  they  were  of  no  avail  with  a  judge  who  had  re¬ 
folved  on  his  definition.  Wallace  was  condemned  to 
die  a  'traitor’s  death,  and  the  fentence  was  executed 
with  the  utmoft  rigour  !  In  his  laft  moments  he  after t- 
ed  that  independency  which  a  degenerate  nation  had  re¬ 
nounced.  His  head  was  placed  on  a  pinacle  at  Lon- 
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don,  *.nd  his  mangled  limbs  were  diftributed  over  the  Scotland.' 
kingdom.  — — v— w 

After  the  death  of  Wallace,  Edward  thought  of 
thing  but  fettling  the  affairs  of  Scotland  as  a  conquered  precaution! 
country  ;  however,  he  took  care  to  preferve  the  ancient  for  fettling 
forms  as  far  as  was  confident  with  the  dependent  date  ofl^f  ,Scow 
the  nation.  It  has  been  faid,  indeed,  that  Edward *irg> 
abrogated  all  the  Scottifh  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  fubftitute  the-Englilh  in  their  (lead  ;  but  this 
is  denied  by  others.  Lord  Hailes  gives  us  at  length 
the  record  with  refpet  to  thefe  laws,  in  the  following 
words.  “  And,  with  refpet  to  the  laws  and  ufages  of 
the  government  of  Scotland,  it  is  ordained,  that  the 
ctiflom  of  the  Scots  and  the  Brets  (hall  for  the  future  be 
prohibited,  and  be  no  longer  pratifed.  It  is  alfo  or¬ 
dained,  that  the  king’s  lieutenant  (hall  forthwith  affem- 
ble  the  good  people  of  Scotland  :  and  that,  at  fuch  af- 
fembly,  (hall  be  read  over  the  ftatutes  made  by  David 
king  of  Scot3,  and  alfo  the  additions  and  amendments 
which  have  been  made  by  other  kings  ;  and  that  the 
lieutenant,  with  the  abidance  which  he  (hail  then  have, 
as  well  of  Englifhmen  as  of  Scots,  (hall  amend  fuch  of 
thefe  ftatutes  and  ufages  as  are  plainly  againft  the  laws 
of  God  and  reafon,  as  they  bed  may  in  fo  (hort  a  fpace, 
and  in  fo  far  as  they  can  without  confulting  the  king  ; 
and  as  to  matters  which  they  cannot  undertake  to  cor¬ 
real  of  themfelves,  that  they  be  put  in  writing,  and  laid 
before  the  king  by  the  lieutenant,  and  any  number  of 
commidioners,  with  parliamentary  powers,  whom  the 
Scots  (hall  think  fit  to  choofe.  That  they  (hall  meet 
with  commidioners  appointed  by  the  king,  and  finally 
determine  as  to  the  premiffes.” 

This  is  the  record  by  which  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  the  law  of  Scotland  was  abrogated.  But  Lord 
Hailes  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ufige  of  the  Scots  and  Brets  Did  not 
here  mentioned  was  fomething  different  from  the  com-  abrogate 
mon  law  of  the  land.  “  We  know  (fays  he),  from  our^ancient 
ftatute-book,  that  the  people  of  Galloway  had  certain  aWS* 
ufages  peculiar  to  themfelves;  Stat.  Akx.  II.  c.  2.  One 
was,  that  caufes  were  tried  among  them  without  juries 
[ '^uon .  Attach,  c.  72.  73.  placed  in  fome  ancient  MSS. 
among  LL.  David  I.  c.  15.],  and  this  may  probably 
have  been  the  ufage  which  Edward  aboliftied.  The 
people  of  Galloway  were  fometimes  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Scots  :  thus  the  <wild  Scot  of  Galloway  is  an  ex- 
preffion  to  be  found  in  ancient  inftruments,  and  is  pro¬ 
verbial  even  in  our  own  days.  The  uftge  of  the  Brets , 

I  take  to  be  what  relates  to  the  judge  called  hrithibh, 
or  brehon  ;  in  Ireland,  brehan  ;  and  confequently,  that 
the  thing  here  abolifhed  was  the  commutation  of  punifh- 
ments  by  exaCling  a  pecuniary  mult.”  I2^ 

An  indemnity  was  now  granted  to  the  Scots  upon  Indemnity 
certain  conditions.  Various  fines  were  impofed,  from-ri •  ted  to 
one  to  five  years  rent  of  the  eftates  of  the  delinquents. *tjCots* 
One  year’s  rent  was  to  be  paid  by  the  clergy,  excluding 
the  bifhop  of  Glafgow  ;  two  by  thofe  who  were  more 
early  in  their  fubmiffions  than  Comyn  ;  three  by  Co- 
myn  and  his  affociates,  and  by  the  bilhop  of  Glafgow  ; 
four  years  rent  was  to  be  paid  by  William  de  Baliol  and 
John  Wifheart ;  and  five  by  Ingelram  de  Umfraville, 
becaufe  they  had  flood  out  longer.  Three  years  rent 
was  alfo  paid  by  the  vaffals  of  Balicl,  Wri(heart,  and 
Umfraville.  Thefe  fines  were  to  be  paid  in  moieties. 

The  perfon  taxed  was  to  pay  half  his  income  annually: 
and  thus  Umfraville,  taxed  in  five  years  rent,  was  al¬ 
lowed 
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%e-'jtl»rt*.  ]->wed  ten  years  to  cliTchar^e  the  fine*  This  was  an  ex- 
v  prefs  reservation  to  Edward  of  all  the  royal  demefne* 
which  Baliol  miL»ht  have  alienated.  There  was  alfo  an 
exception  for  thofe  who  were  already  in  cuftody,  and 
thofe  who  had  not  yet  fubmitted. 

Ove.-th^w  Thus,  after  a  loner  and  obftinate  conteft,  was  Scot. 
i  f  the  Eng1  }and  wholly  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Edward. 
^fvcr|-  —  Within  four  norths  that  fyftem  was  overthrown, 
which  the  inceffant  labour  of  jift?en  years  had  eAablifli- 
ed  by  craft,  difTimulation,  and  violence,  with  a  wade 
of  treafure,  and  the  effufion  of  much  blood.  The  canfes 
of  this  event  are  related  as  follows.  Derverguill  of  Gal¬ 
loway  had  a  fon,  John  Baliol,  and  a  daughter  named 
Marjory.  John  Comyn  was  the  fon  of  Marjory,  and, 
fetting  Baliol  afide,  was  heir  to  the  pretenfions  of  Der¬ 
verguill.  He  had  for  many  years  maintained  the  con- 
tell  againft  Edward  ;  but  at  lad  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  fwore  fealty  to  the  conqueror  ;  and  as  Baliol  had 
repeatedly  renounced  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
■Scotland,  Comyn  might  now  be  confidered  as  the  right¬ 
ful  heir.  His  rival  in  power  and  pretenfions  was  Bruce 
earl  of  Carrick.  This  young  nobleman’s  grandfather, 
the  competitor,  had  patiently  acquiefced  in  the  award  of 
Edward.  His  father,  yielding  to  the  times,  had  ferved 
under  the  Englifh  banners.  But  young  Bruce  had 
more  ambition,  and  a  more  reltlefs  fpirit.  In  bis  ear¬ 
lier  years  he  acted  upon  no  regular  plan.  By  turns  the 
partifan  of  Edward  and  the  vicegerent  of  Baliol,  he 
feems  to  have  forgotten  or  {tided  bis  pretenfions  to  the 
crown.  But  his  character  developed  itfelf  by  degrees, 
and  in  maturer  age  became  firm  and  confident.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  traditionary  report,  Brace  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propofal  to  Comyn  :  44  Support  my  title  to  the 
crown",  and  I  will  give  you  my  eftate  ;  or  give  me  your 
eftate,  and  J  will  fupport  your’s.”  The  conditions  were 
properly'  drawn  out  and  ligntd  by  both  parties  ;  but 
Comyn,  either  thiough  fear  or  treachery,  revealed  the 
whole  to  Edward.  On  this  the  king  (howed  Bruce  the 
letters  of  his  accufer,  and  queftioned  him  very  hard; 
but  the  latter  found  means  to  pacify  him  by  mild  and 
judicious  anfwers.  Notwithftanding  this,  however,  Ed- 
ward  dill  fufpe&ed  him,  though  he  diffcmbled  his  fenti- 
asafhft  the  ments,  until  he  fhould  get  the  brothers  of  Bruce  into 
family  of  power,  and  then  deftroy  all  the  family  at  once.  The 
ace*  king  having  drank  freely  one  evening,  informed  fome  of 
his  lords  that  he  had  refolved  to  put  Bruce  to  death 
next  day.  The  earl  of  Gloucefter,  hearing  this  refolu- 
tion,  lent  a  mefTenger  to  Bruce,  with  twelve  pence  and 
a  pair  of  fpurs,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  reitore  what  he 
had  borrowed.  Bruce  underdood  the  meaning  of  his 
meffage,  and  prepared  for  flight.  The  ground  was  co¬ 
wered  with  fnow,  which  would  have  difeovered  his  flight; 
but,  it  is  faid,  that  Bruce  ordered  his  farrier  to  invert 
’the  fhoes  of  his  borfes,  and  immediately  fet  out  for 
Scotland  in  company  with  his  fecretary  and  groom. .  In 
his  way  he  obferved  a  foot-paffenger  whofe  behaviour 
feemed  to  be  fufpicious,  and  whom  lie  fo on  difeovered 
to  be  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Comyn  to  the  Englifli 
monarch,  urging  the  death  or  immediate  impi lionnisnt 
of  Bruce.  The" latter,  Ailed  with  refentment,  immedi¬ 
ately  beheaded  the  mefleivier,  and  fet  forward  to  his 
caftie  of  Lochmaben,  where  he  arrived  the  feventh  day 
after  his  departure  from  London.  Soon  after  this  he 
repaired  to  Dumfries,  where  Comyn  happened  at  that 
time  to  reflde.  Bruce  requefled  an  interview  with  him 
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in  the  convent  of  the  Minorites,  where  he  reprotenet!  Sc-  tlant. 
him  with  his  treachery.  Comyn  gave  him  the  lie,  and  v  ** 
Bruce  in ftantly  ftabbed  him  ;  after  which  he  haftened  no 
out  of  the  eon  vent,  and  called  44  To  horfe.”  Kis  at-  kdls 
tendants,  Lindefay  and  Kirkpatrick,  perceiving  him 
pale,  and  in  extreme  agitation,  inquired  how  it  was  with 
him?  44  Ill  (replied  Bruce)  ;  I  doubt  I  have  flam  Co- 
mvIl.,,  44  You  doubt !”  cried  Kirkpatrick  ;  on  faying 
which,  he  rufhed  into  the  place  where  Comyn  lay,  and 
inftantly  difpatched  him.  Sir  Robert  Conivn,  a  relation, 
attempted  to  defend  his  kinfman,  and  fhared  bis  fate. 

Bruce  bad  now  gone  fo  far,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think 
of  retracting  ;  and  therefore  fet  himfelf  in  oppofition 
to  Edward  in  good  earned.  The  judiciaries  were  then 
holding  their  court  at  Dumfries  ;  who  hearing  what 
had  happened,  imagined  their  own  lives  to  be  in  dan¬ 
ger,  and  barricaded  the  doors.  Bruce  ordered  the  honfe 
to  be  fet  on  fire  :  upon  which  they  furrendered  ;  and 
Bruce  granted  them  leave  to  depart  out  of  Scotland 
without  moleftation.  T^r 

The  above  account  of  this  cataflrophe  is  taken  from  Opinion  of 
the  Scots  hiilorians  ;  thofe  of  England  differ  in  many  Lord  Hailes 
particulars.  Lord  Hailes  fuppofes  both  to  be  wrong,  ^ 
and  that  the  true  circumftances  of  the  quarrel  are  un¬ 
known.  44  My  opinion  (fays  he)  is,  that  Bruce,  when 
he  met  Comyn  at  Dumfries,  had  no  intention  of  em- 
b ruing  his  hands  in  his  blood,  nor  any  immediate  pur. 
pofe  of  afferting  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  ; 
that  the  daughter  of  Comyn  was  occafioned  by  a  liafty 
quarrel  between  two  proud-fpirited  rivals  ;  ana  that 
Bruce,  from  neceflity  and  defpair,  did  then  affert  his 
pretenfions  to  the  crown.” 

The  death  of  Comyn  affected  the  Scots  variously,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  views  and  interells.  The  re¬ 
lations  of  the  deceafed  viewed  it  as  a  cruel  affaffmation, 
and  joined  with  Edward  in  fchemes  of  revenge.  Some 
who  wifhed  well  to  the  peace  of  their  country,  thought 
that  it  was  better  to  fnbmit  quietly  to  the  government 
of  the  Englifli,  than  to  attempt  a  revolution,  which 
could  not  be  effected  without  much  danger  and  blood- 
fhed;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  Bruce  new 
faw  the  neceflity  they  were  under  of  proceeding  to  the  in 
coronation  of  the  new  king  without  lofs  of  time.  The  Robert 
ceremony  was  therefore  performed  at  Scone  on  the  25th  crowned 
of  March  1306,  in  pretence  of  two  earls,  ihe  bifliops 
St  Andrew’s  and  Glafgow,  the  abbot  of  Scone,  JohnbyaWO, 
de  Athoh  and  John  de  Menteith.  It  had  been  cuffo-  man. 
niary,  fince  the  days  of  Macbeth,  for  one  of  the  family 
of  Fife  to  put  the  crown  on  the  king’s  head  ;  and 
Bruce  found  the  prepofleflion  of  the  Scots  in  favour  of 
this  circumftance  fo  Arong,  that  he  was  obliged  to  feek 
for  an  expedient  to  fatisfv  them.  Macduff  the  earl  of 
Fife  was  at  that  time  in  England,  where  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  near  relation  of  Edvva-d.  His  filler  was  wife  to 
the  earl  of  Buchan,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  family  of 
Comyn,  and  conleqiienily  the  determined  enemy  of  Ro¬ 
bert/  Bv  an  uncommon  effort  of  female  patriotifni,  fl.e 
poftponed  all  private  quarrels  to  the  good  of  her  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  her  luifband’s  abfence  repaired,  with  all  bis 
warlike  accoutrements,  to  Bruce,  to  whom  (lie  delivered 
them  up,  and  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head.  This 
crown  is  faid  to"  have  been  made  by  one  Conyers  an  Eng- 
lifhman,  who  narrowly  efcaped  being  puniflied  for  it  by 
Edward. 

The  king  of  England  received  intelligence  of  all  theft 
5  C  pro- 
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proceedings  with  allonilhment ;  and  without  delay  fent  crofTed  Lochlomond  in  a  final}  crazy  boat,  he  was  dif-  Scotland* 
a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Aymer  de  Va-  covered  by  his  trndy  friend  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  who 
lence  earl  of'Pembroke,  to  fupprefs  the  rebellion.  Bruce  had  been  proferibed  in  England,  and  now  lived  in  a  136 
omitted  nothing  for  his  defence.  He  had  always  been  kind  of  exile  on  his  own  eltate.  The  meeting  between  VIeets  with 
confidered  by  his  countrymen  as  a  promiting  accomplifh-  tliefe  friends  was  very  affecting,  and  drew  tears  from the  earl  °* 
ed  young  nobleman,  but  firmly  attached  to  Edward’s  the  eyes  of  all  prefent.  Lenox,  who  had  heard  nothing Leno*  ' 
perfon  and  government ;  for  which  reafon  he  had  not  of  Bruce’s  misfortunes,  furnifhed  him  and  his  half- fa- 


been  trull  ed  by  thofe  independent  patriots  who  joined 
Wallace.  But  their  confidence  was  now  gained  by  his 
rendering  himfelf  fo  obnoxious  to  Edward,  that  no  pof* 

133  Ability  of  a  reconciliation  was  left ;  and  he  foon  faw 

f^ated^t  at  t^lc  hea^  a  arnT*  With  thefe,  who 

Methven  confided  of  raw  and  unexperienced  foldiers,  Bruce  form¬ 
ed  a  camp  at  Methven  near  Perth,  which  lad  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  enemy  ;  but  knowing  the  difad- 
vantage  under  which  he  laboured  from  the  inexperience 
of  his  men,  he  refolved  to  a  &  upon  the  defendve.  The 
Enghfh  general  at  lad  fent  Bruce  a  challenge  to  fight 
him,  which  was  accepted;  but  the  day  before  the  battle 
was  to  have  been  fought  by  agreement,  the  Scots  were 
attacked  by  furprife,  and  totally  defeated.  Bruce  be¬ 
haved  with  the  greateft  valour,  and  had  three  horfes 
killed  under  him.  Being  known  by  the  daughter  which 
lie  made,  John  Mowbray,  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
refolution,  rufhed  upon  him,  and  catching  hold  of  his 
horfe’s  bridle,  cried  out,  Ci  I  have  hold  of  the  new- 
made  king  !”  but  he  was  delivered  by  Chridopher  Sea¬ 
ton.  Some  Scottifh  hidorians  have  aflerted,  that  on 
this  occafion  all  the  prifoners  of  note  were  put  to  death; 
but  others  inform  us,  that  though  Edward  did  fend  or¬ 
ders  to  that  purpofe,  the  Englifh  general  pardoned  all 
thofe  who  were  willing  to  fwear  fealty  to  his  mader ; 
however,  it  is  certain,  that  after  the  battle  of  Methven, 

134  many  prifoners  were  hanged  and  quartered. 

Is  diftrefled  This  difader  almod  gave  the  finifhing  droke  to  the 
defeat  118  a^airs  Bruce.  He  now  found  himfelf  deferted  by 
a  great  part  of  his  army.  The  Engliih  had  taken  pri¬ 
foners  great  numbers  of  women  whofe  liulbands  follow¬ 
ed  Bruce  ;  and  all  thofe  were  now  ordered,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  accompany  their  hufbands.  Thus  was  Bruce 
burdened  with  a  number  of  ufelefs  mouths,  and  found 
it  hard  to  fubfid.  The  confequence  was,  that  mod  of 
his  men  departed  with  their  families,  fo  that  in  a  few 
days  liis  army  dwindled  down  to  500.  With  thefe  he 
retreated  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  met  by  his  brother 
Sir  Neil,  his  wife,  and  a  number  of  other  ladies,  all  of 
whom  offered  to  follow  his  fortune  through  every  diffi¬ 
culty.  But,  however  heroic  this  behaviour  might  be, 
it  put  Bruce  to  fome  inconvenience,  as  he  could  fcarce 
procure  fubfidence  ;  and  therefore  he  perfuaded  the  la¬ 
dies  to  retire  to  his  cadle  of  Kildrommey,  under  the 
prote&ion  of  Sir  Neil  Puuce  and  the  Earl  of  Athol. 
In  the  mean  time  the  defertion  among  Bruce’s  troops 
continued,  fo  that  now  he  had  with  him  no  more  than 
200  men  ;  and  as  winter  was  coming  on,  he  refolved  to 
go  into  Argylefhire,  where  Sir  Neil  Campbell^  ellate 

135  lay,  who  had  gone  before  to  prepare  for  his  reception. 
Reaches  .  In  his  way  thither  he  encountered  incredible  difficulties; 

and  fome  of  his  followers  being  cut  off  at  a  place  called 
diffict^ryat  *re^  were  f°  difheartened,  that  they  all  for- 

fook  him,  excepting  Sir  Gilbert  Hay,  Sir  James  (fome- 
times  called  Lord)  Douglas,  and  a  few  domeftics. 
Bruce,  however,  kept  up  the  fpirits  of  his  little  party 
by  recounting  to  them  the  adventures  of  princes  and 
patriots  in  circumftances  fimilar  to  his  own.  Haying 


mifhed  attendants  with  plenty  of  provifions  :  but  being 
foon  made  fenfible  that  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to 
Jive  in  a  place  where  they  were  well  known,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  enemies,  Bruce  refolved  to  feek  out  fome 
more  iaf'e  habitation.  For  this  purpofe  Sir  Neil  Camp¬ 
bell  had  already  provided  (hipping  ;  but  our  adventu¬ 
rers  had  fcarcely  let  fail,  when  they  were  pnrfued  by  a 
large  fquadren  of  the  enemy’s  fleet.  The  bark  which 
carried  the  earl  of  Lenox  efcaped  with  the  utmoft  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  Cantire,  where  Bruce  was  already  landed ;  with^ 
and,  at  their  meeting,  both  agreed  that  their  perfonsw  m  he 
fhould  never  afterwards  be  feparated  while  they  remain- Can! 
ed  alive.  tire> 

In  the  mean  time  Edward  having  compromifed  fome 
differences  with  his  Engliih  fubjeCls,  refumed  his  old 
projeCl  of  entirely  fubduing  Scotland  ;  and  his  inten¬ 
tion  now  appears  to  have  been  to  divide  the  lands  of 
fuch  as  he  fufpe&ed  of  difafFe&ion  among  his  Englifh  13S 
followers.  He  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  Edward’s 
all  who  had  any  title  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  ei-P.rePa^r 
ther  by  heritage  or  ellate,  fnould  repair  to  W  ell  min  Her  n  va  . 

to  receive  all  military  ornaments,  their  horfes  excepted,  fion  of  Scot* 
from  his  royal  wardrobe.  As  the  prince  of  Wales  came  land, 
under  this  denomination,  he  was  the  firft  who  under¬ 
went  the  ceremony ;  which  gave  him  a  right  to  confer 
the  like  honour  on  the  foils  of  above  300  of  the  chief 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England.  The  prince  then  re¬ 
paired,  at  the  head  of  this  gallant  train,  to  Edward  % 
who  received  them,  furrounded  by  his  nobility,  in  the 
mod  folemn  manner.  The  king  then  made  a  fpeech 
on  the  treachery  of  the  Scots,  whofe  entire  deftrudlion 
he  vowed.  He  declared  his  refolution  of  once  more 
heading  his  army  in  perfon  ;  and  he  defired,  in  cafe  of 
his  death,  that  his  body  might  be  carried  to  Scotland> 
and  not  buried  till  fignal  vengeance  was  taken  on  the 
perfidious'  nation.  Having  then  ordered  all  prefent  to 
join  him  within  fifteen  days,  with  their  attendants  and 
military  equipages,  he  prepared  for  his  journey  into 
Scotland.  He  entered  the  country  foon  after  Bruce’s 
defeat  at  Methven.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  Enters  the 
bodies  ;  one  commanded  by  the  king  himfelf,  the  other  Ci,untry> 
by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and,  under  him,  by  the  earls  ^c^vvith 1 
of  Lancafter  and  Hereford,  with  orders  to  proceed  Kreat  crUeb 
northwards,  and  penetrate  into  the  countries  where  the  ty. 
intereft  of  Bruce  was  flrongeft.  As  he  palled  along, 

Edward  caufed  all  that  fell  into  his  hands,  whom  be 
fufpe&ed  of  favouring  Bruce’s  party,  to  be  immediately 
executed.  The  bifhop  of  Glafgow  was  the  ©nly  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  barbarity  ;  he  was  taken,  but  had  his  life 
fpared  on  account  of  his  fun&ion. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  prince  of  Wales  continued 
his  march  northwards,  Bruce’s  queen  began  to  be  alarm¬ 
ed  for  her  own  fafety.  She  was  advifed  to  take  fanc- 
tuary  at  the  fhrine  of  St  Duthac  in  Rofsfhire  ;  but 
there  (he  was  made  prifoner  by  William  earl  of  Rofs,  i40 
who  was  of  the  Englifh  party.  By  Edward's  order  fhe  Robert’s 
was  fent  to  London  ;  her  daughter,  who  was  taken  atjuec**  ai‘^ 
the  fame  time,  being  fhut  up  in  a  religious  houfe.  The^en  pri* 

directions  foner  5** 
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'Scotland,  dJre&Ions  for  the  entertainment  of  the  queen  are  dill 
prefer ved  %>  She  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  manor  of 
Bruftewick  ;  to  have  a  waiting-woman  and  a  maid-fer- 
vant,  advanced  in  life,  fedate,  and  of  good  converfation : 
n  butler,  two  men-fervants,  and  a  foot-boy  for  her  cham¬ 
ber,  fober,  not  riotous,  to  make  her  bed  ;  three  grey¬ 
hounds  when  Ihe  inclines  to  hunt ;  venifoa,  fifh,  and  the 
faireft  lioufe  in  the  manor.  In  1308,  (he  was  removed 
to  another  prilon  ;  in  1312,  {he  was  removed  to  Wind- 
for  caftle,  20  (hillings  per  w^eek  being  allowed  for  her 


maintenance. 


In 


*3*4: 


fhe  was  committed  to  Roches¬ 


ter  caitle,  and  was  not  ftt  at  liberty  till  the  clofe  of  that 
year. 

The  only  fortrefs  which  Bruce  poffefied  in  Scotland 
was  the  caftle  of  Kildrommey  ;  and  it  was  foor\  befiege ' 

One  Ofburn 
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Kildrom¬ 
mey  cattle 

th^arrUenby  ear^s  Lancafler  aad  Hereford. 

Giafiicrtd.  treacheroufly  burnt  the  magazine  ;  by  which  means  the 
garrifon,  deftitute  of  provifions,  was  obliged  to  furren- 
der  at  diferetion.  The  common  foldiers  were  hange  •  ; 
Sir  Neil  Bruce  and  the  earl  of  Athol  were  fent  prison¬ 
ers  to  Edward,  who  caufed  them  to  be  handed  on  a 
gallows  50  feet  high,  and  then  beheaded  and  burnt. 
The  countefs  of  Buchan,  who  had  crowned  King  Ro¬ 
bert,  was  taken  prifoner  ;  as  was  Lady  Mary  Bruce, 
the  king’s  filler.  Some  hiftorians  fay,  that  Edward 
ordered  tliefe  two  ladies  to  be  fhut  up  in  Wooden  cages, 
one  to  be  hung  over  the  walls  of  the  caflle  of  Rox¬ 
burgh,  and  the  other  over  thofe  of  Berwick,  as  public 
fpedlacles  :  but  Lord  Hailes  only  tells  us,  that  the 
countefs  of  Buchan  was  put  into  clofe  confinement  in 
144  the  caftle  of  Berwick  (f). 

Alve  tures  About  this  time  alfo  many  others  of  Bruce’s  party 
sf  Robert 


were  put  to  death ;  among  whom  were  Thomas  and  Scotland  - 
Alexander  Bruce,  two  of  the  king’s  brothers,  and 
John  Wallace,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Sir  William. 

Bruce  himfelf,  in  the  mean  time,  was  in  fuch  a  defpl- 
cable  foliation,  that  it  was  thought  he  never  could  give 
more  difturbance ;  and  it  was  even  reported  that  he 
was  dead.  All  his  misfortunes,  however,  could  not  in¬ 
timidate  him,  or  prevent  his  meditating  a  mod  fevere 
revenge  upon  the  deflrovers  of  his  family.  He  full 
removed  to  the  caflle  of  Dumbarton,  where  he  washo- 
fpitably  received  and  entertained  by  Angus  lord  of 
Kintyre  ;  but,  fufpedting  that  he  was  not  fafe  there, 
he  failed  in  three  days  to  Rachrin,  a  fmall  ifiand  on  the 
Iriih  eoaft,  where  he  fecured  himfelf  effectually  from 
the  purfuit  of  his  enemies.  It  was  during  his  Hay  in 
this  ifiand,  that  the  report  of  his  death  was  generally- 
propagated.  Notwithftanding  this,  his  party  increafed 
confiderably  ;  and,  even  when  he  landed  on  this  iiland, 
he  was  attended  by  300  men.  However,  after  having 
lived  for  fome  time  in  this  retreat,  being  apprehenfive 
that  the  report  of  his  death  might  be  generally  cre¬ 
dited  among  his  friends  in  Scotland,  it  was  refolved 
to  attempt  the  furprife  of  a  fort  held  by  the  Eng- 
lilh  under  Sir  John  Haftings,  on  the  ifle  of  Arran. 

This  was  performed  with  fuccefs  by  his  two  friends  ^  a 

Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  who  put  the  gieatell  fort  otl  tpG 
part  of  the  garrifon  to  the  fvvord.  The  king,  hearing  .ft  ..f  Ar- 
of  their  fuccefs,  palled  over  into  Arran;  but,  notraD* 
knowing  where  his  people  refided,  is  faid  to  have 
found  them  out  by  blowing  a  horn.  Ele  then  fent  a 
trufty  fervant,  one  Cuthbert,  into  his  own  country  of 
Carrick ;  with  orders,  in  cafe  he  found  it  well  affe&ed 
5  C  2  to 


(f)  M.  Weftminfter,  p.  455.  fays,  u  Capitur  etiam  et  ilia  impiiffima-  conjuratrix  de  Buchan,  de  qua  conful- 
tus  Rex,  ait,  Quia  ^ladio  non  percuflit,  gladio  non  peribit  ;  verum,  propter  illicitam  conjurationem  quam  fe¬ 
cit,  in  domieilio  lapideo  et  ferreo,  in  modum  coronas  fabricato,  firmilfimc  ohftruatur,  et  apud  Bervicum  fub  dio 
forinfecus  fufpendatur,  ut  fit  data,  in  vita  et  poft  mortem,  fpeculum  viatoribus,  et  opprobrium  fempiternum.” 
Other  Englifh  liiflorians,  copying  M.  Weftminfter,  have  faid  the  fame  thing.  We  cannot,  therefore,  blame 
Abercrombie  for  faying,  “  She  was  put  in  a  wooden  cage  fhaped  like  a  crown,  and  in  that  tormenting  pofture 
hung  out  from  high  walls  or  turrets  to  be  gazed  upon  and  reproached  by  the  meaneft  of  the  multitude  Vol.  I. 
p.  579.  Hemingford,  Vol.  I.  p.  22  r.  relates  the  ftory  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different.  He  fays,  that  the  earl 
of  Buchan  her  liufband  fought  to  kill  her  for  her  treafon  ;  but  that  Edward  reftrained  him,  and  ordered  her  to 
be  confined  in  a  wooden  cage. 

The  intentions  of  Edward  I.  touching  the  durance  of  the  countefs  of  Buchan,  will  be  more  certainly  learned 
from  his  own  orders,  than  from  the  report  of  M.  Weftminfter.  His  orders  run  thus  :  u  By  letters  under  the 
privy-feal,  be  it  commanded,  that  the  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  or  his  deputy  at  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  do,  in 
one  of  the  turrets  of  the  faid  caftle,  and  in  the  place  which  he  fhall  find  moll  convenient,  caule  conftrudl  a  cage 
ftrongly  latticed  with  wood  (de  fujjt ,  i.  e.  beams  of  timber  or  palifades),  crofs-barred,  and  fecured  with  iron,  in 
which  Be  fhall  put  the  countefs  of  Buchan.  And  that  he  take  care  that  fhe  be  fo  well  and  fafely  guarded  there¬ 
in,  that -in  no  fort  fhe  may  iffue  therefrom.  And  that  he  appoint  one  or  more  women  of  Berwick,  of  Englifh 
extra&ion,  and  liable  to  no  fufpicion,  who  Jhall  mmijter  to  the  faid  countefs  in  eating  ana  dritibing,  and  in  ail  things 
elfe  convenient  in  her  faid  lodging  piace .  And  that  he  do  caufe  her  to  be  fo  well  and  ftri£lly  guarded  in  the  cage, 
that  {he  may  not  fpeak  with  any  one,  man  or  wortian,  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  or  with  any  one  elfe,  faving  with 
the  women  who  {hall  be  appointed  to  attend  her,  or  with  the  guard  who  {hall  have  the  cuflody  of  her  perfon. 
And  that  the  cage  be  fo  conftruCted,  that  the  countefs  may  hi  vr  th  r,  in  the  convenience  of  a  decent  chamber  (efement 
de  chambre  courtoife)  ;  neverthelefs,  that  all  things  be  fo  well  and  furely  ordered,  that  no  peril  arife  touching 
the  r.i  ht  cuflody  of  the  faid  countefs.  And  that  he  to  whom  the  charge  of  her  is  committed  fhall  be  refpon- 
fible,  body  for  body  ;  and  that  he  be  allowed  his  charges.”  Feeder  a  \  .  ii.  p.  1014. 

Such  were  the  orders  of  Edward  I.  and  ht  furely  was  not  a  man  who  would  luffer  his  orders  to  be  difobeyed. 
Here;  indeed,  there  is  a  detail  concerning  the  cuflody  of  a  female  prifoner,  which  may  teem  ridiculoufiy  minute, 
but  which  is  inconfiftent  with  the  ftory  related  by  M.  Weftminfter  and  other  hiftorians.  To  ihole  who  have  no 
fiotion  of  ?ny  cage  but  cue  for  a  parrot  or  a  fquirrel,  hung  out  at  a  window*,  we  defpair  of  rendering  this  man¬ 
date  intelligible. 
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$erttaml  to  his  caufe,  to  light  a  fire  on  a  certain  point  near  his 
v—  c?.Rle  of  Tunberry,  whence  it  could  be  difcerned  in 
Arran.  Bruce  and  his  party  perceived  the  iignal,  as 
they  thought,  and  immediately  put  to  fea.  Their 
voyage  took  up  but  little  time  ;  and  as  Bruce  had  now 
400  men  along  with  him,  he  refolved  immediately  to 
aft  on  the  offenfiv*.  His  firft  exploit,  was  to  furprife 
his  own  caflle  of  Tunberry,  which  had  been  given, 
along  with  Bruce’s  cllate,  to  lord  Henry  Percy.  Him 
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he  drove  out,  along  with  the  Engiifh  garrifon  ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  he  met  with  his  fervant  Cuthbert, 
who  gave  him  difagreeabje  intelligence.  \  his  man 
had  met  with  very  little  encouragement  on  his  landing 
in  Scotland;  in  confequence  of  which  he  had  not  light¬ 
ed  the  fire  agreed  upon  as  a  fignal  of  his  fuceefs,  that 
which  Bruce  had  ohferved  having  been  kindled  by  ac¬ 
cident.  He  alfo  told  hifn,  that  the  Engiifh  were  in  full 
no  Hellion  of  the  country,  and  advifed  his  mailer  to  be 
upon  his  guard.  Soon  after  th»s  the  king  was  joined 
by  a  lady  of  fortune,  who  brought  along  with  her  40 
warriors.  By  her  he  was  firft  particularly  informed 
of  the  miferable  fate  of  his  family  and  relations  ;  which, 
infiead  of  disheartening,  animated  him  the  more  with 
a  defire  of  revenge.  However,  he  did  not  immediate¬ 
ly  attempt  any  thing  himfclf,  but  allowed  Douglas  to 
Douglas  re  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  efhte  of  Douglas-dale,  as 
cove  s  his  Bruce  himfdf  had  recovered  his  in  Carrick.  In  this 
own  eftate.  expedition  Douglas  was  joined  by  one  1  liomas  Dick- 
fon,  a  man  of  confiderable  fortune,  and  who  gave  him 
intelligence  concerning  the  Hate  of  the  country.  By 
his  advice  he  kept.himfelf  private  till  Palm  Sunday; 
when  lie  2nd  his  followers  with  covered  armour  re¬ 
paired  to  St  Bride’s  church,  where  the  Engiifh  were 
performing  divine  fervice.  The  latter  were  iurprifed, 
but  made  a  brave  defence  ;  though,  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  they  were  at  lafl  obliged  to  yield.  Dou¬ 
glas,  without  farther  reli fiance,  took  pof'dlion  of  his 
own  cattle,  which  lie  found  well  fumifhed  with  arms, 
provilions,  and  money.  He  deitroyed  all  that  he  could 
not  carry  with  him,  and  alfo  the  caflle  itfelf,  where  lie 
knew  that  he  nuifl  have  been  befieged  if  he  had  kept  it. 

While  Bruce  and  his  friends  were  thus  fignalizing 
themfelvcs,  and  flrugglirig  with  the  Engiifh  under  fo 
many  difadvantagts,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  they 
mufl  have  met  with  many  dangerous  and  difficult  ad¬ 
ventures.  Many  of  thefe,  indeed,  are  related  by  the 
Scots  hifloriaris  ;  but  moil  of  them  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fables,  and  it  is  now  impofiible  to  diflinguifh 
the  true  from  the  falfe  ;  for  which  reafon  we  fhall  pafs 
them  all  over  in  lileuce,  confining  ourfelves  only  to 
thole  fafts  which  are  at  once  important  and  well  au¬ 
thenticated. 

hi  1307,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  advanced  into  the 
well  of  Scotland  to  encounter  Bruce.  The  latter  did 
not  decline  the  combat ;  and  Pembroke  was  defeated. 
Three  days  after  this,  Bruce  defeated  with  great  flaugh- 
The  Eng-  ter  another  Engiifh  general  named  Ralph  de  Monther- 
hfh  twice  mer,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  the  eallle  of  Air.  1  he 
dyking  laid  fiege  to  the  caflle  for  fome  time,  but  retired 
*  at  the  approach  of  fuccours  from  England.  This 
year  the  Engiifh  pcrfoimed  nothing,  except  burning 
the  monaflery  at  Paifley.  Edward,  however,  refolved 
Jtill  to  execute  his  utmofl  vengeance  on  the  Scots, 
though  he  had  long  been  retarded  in  his  operations  by 
a  tedious  and  dangerous  indifpofition.  But  now,  fup- 
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pofnig  that  his  malady  was  decreafed  fo  far  that  h-i  Sendai, 
could  fafviy  proceed  on  his  march,  he  offered  up  the  ^ 

horfeditter,  in  which  he  had  hitheito  been  carried,  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Carlifle  ;  and,  mounting  liirn- 
felr  on  horfeback,  proceeded  on  the  way  towards  Sol¬ 
way.  He  was  fo  weak  however,  that  lie  could  ad¬ 
vance^  no  farther  than  fix  miles  in  tour  days;  after 
which  he  expired  in  fight  of  Scotland,  which  he  had 
fo  often  devoted  to  deltruction.  With  his  dying  bieath  Death  01 
he  gave  orders  that  his  body  fhould  accompany  his  Edward  J* 
army  into  Scotland,  and  remain  unburied  until  the 
country  was  totally  fubdued  ;  but  his  fon,  diiregard- 
fng  this  order,  canted  it  to  be  depolited  in  Wellinin- 
fler  abbey. 

The  death  of  fuch  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Seot- 
tifh  name,  could  not  fail  of  railing  the  fpirits  of  Bruce 
and  his  party  ;  and  the  inactive  and  timid  behaviour  of 
his  fon  Edward  II.  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  them 
frefh  courage.  After  having  granted  the  guardian- 
fhip  of  Scotland  to  his  favourite  Piers  de  Gavcfton  /carl 
of  Pembroke,  whom  his  father  had  lately  banifhed,  he 
advanced  to  Cumnock,  on  the  frontiers  of  Airfhire, 
and  then  retreated  into  f  ngland  ;  conferring  the  office 
of  guardian  of  Scotland  upon  John  de  Bretagne  earl 
of  Richmond,  a  fortnight  after  lie  had  bellowed  it  oil 
Gaveflon.  He  was  no  fooner  gone  than  Bruce  inva-  g 
ded  Galloway.  The  inhabitants  refufmg  to  follow  his  R^obrrt  de* 
flandard,  he  laid  wafle  the  country ;  but  was  defeated,  feated  in 
and  obliged  to  retire  northwards  by  the  guardian.  In  Galloway, 
the  north  he  over-rail  the  country  without  opposition  ; 
and  foon  began  to  move  fouthwards  again  in  order  to 
repair  his  late  difgrace.  He  was  encountered  by  Co- 
myn  earl  of  Buchan  with  an  undifeiplined  body  ot  Eng¬ 
iifh,  whom  he  entirely  defeated  and  diiperied.  But  a- 
bout  this  time  he  was  fei/ed  with  a  grievous  diftemper, 
which  weakened  him  io  much,  that  110  hopes  were  lett 
of  his  recovery.  In  this  enfeebled  iituation,  be  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  earl  of  Buchan  and  John  Mowbray  an 
Engiifh  commander,  who  had  affembled  a  body  ofthe  Engirt* 
troops  in  order  to  efface  their  late  difhonour.  The  in  his  turn, 
armies  met  at  Inveiury  in  Aberdeeufiure.  Bruce  wasa™*  [vom  3 
too  weak  to  fupport  himfelf,  and  therefore  was  held  dangerous 
upon  horfeback  by  two  attendants  :  but  he  had  the  difeufe, 
plealure  of  feeing  his  enemies  totally  defeated,  and  pur- 
lued  with  great  (laughter  for  many  miles  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  that  the  agitation  of  his  fpirits  on  that  day  pro¬ 
ved  the  means  of  curing  him  of  his  difeafe.  This  battle 
was  fought  011  the  22d  of  May  1308. 

The  king  of  Scotland  now  took  revenge  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  after  the  manner  of  that  barbarous  age,  by  wa¬ 
lling  the  country  of  Buchan  with  fire  and  iword.  His 
lucceffes  had  fo  raifed  his  character,  that  many, of  the1 
Scots  who  had  hitheito  adhered  to  the-  Engliih  caufe, 
now  came  over  to  that  of  Robert.  Edward,  the  king’s 
brother,  invaded  Galloway,  and  defeated  the  inhabitants  I{.0 
of  that  country.  John  de  St  John,  an  Engiifh  com- SucetiTes  ©i 
mander,  with  1500  horfemen,  attempted  to  furprife  Edward 
him  ;  but  Edward  having  received  timely  information  ^ruce* 
of  his  deligns,  ordered  the  infantry  and  meaner  part  of 
his  army  to  entrench  themfelvcs  flrongly,  while  he  him- 
felf,  with  no  more  than  50  horfemen,  well  armed,  under 
cover  of  a  thick  mill,  attacked  his  enemies,  and  put  them 
to  flight.  After  this  he  reduced  all  the  fortrefies'  in  the 
country,  and  totally  expelled  the  Engiifh  from  it.  About 
this  time  alfo,  Douglas,  when  roving  about  the  moun¬ 
tainous 
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talaous  parts  of  Tweedale,  furpriTtd  and  mad  4 
ers  Thomas  Randolph  the  kind’s  nephew,  and  Alexan¬ 
der  Stewart  of  Bonkhill,  who  had  hitherto  continued 
inimical  to  the  interefts  of  Robert.  Randolph  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  king-,  but  talked  to  him  in  an  haughty 
(1  rain  ;  upon  which  his  uncle  put  him  into  elofe  con¬ 
finement. 

The  next  exploit  of  Robert  was  againtt  the  lord  of 
Lorn,  a  divifion  of  Argvltdhire.  It  was  this  noble  - 
man  who  had  reduced  the  king  to  iuch  ftraits  after  his 
defers  at  Methven  ;  and  he  now  reklved  to  take  ample 
revenge.  Having  entered  the  country,  the  king  arri¬ 
ved  at  a  narrow  pal's,  where  the  troops  of  Lorn  lay  in 
ambufh.  This  pale  had  a  high  mountain  on  the  one 
fide,  and  a  precipice  wafhed  by  the  fea  on  the  other  ; 
but  Robert  having  ordered  Douglas  to  make  a  circuit 
and  gain  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  with  part  ol  the 
army,  he  entered  himfelf  with  the  rett.  He  was  imme¬ 
diately  attacked  ;  but  Douglas  with  his  men  rufhed 
down  the  hill,  and  decided  the  vi&ury  in  favour  of  the 
king  ;  who  foon  a:  ter  took  the  cattle  of  Dunflaffnage, 
the  chief  re  fide  nee  of  this  nobleman.  < 

While  Robert  and  his  adod  sites  were  thus  gaining 
the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  by  the  exploits 
which  they  daily  performed,  the  Lnglifh  were  fo  un- 
fettled  and  fiucluating  in  . their  eounieis,  that  their  par¬ 
ty  knew  net  bow  to  ift.  Edward  (till  imagined  that 
there  was  a  pofllbility  of  reconciling  the  Scots  to  his 
government  :  and  for  this  purpofe  he  employed  William 
de  Lambyrton,  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  who,  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  taken  pnfoner,  and  carried  from  one  place  of 
confinement  to  another,  had  at  latt  made  iuch  lubimf- 
fions,  as  procured  firtt  his  liberty,  and  then  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Edward.  This  ecclefialtic  having  taken  a 
molt  folcmn  oath  of  fidelity  to  Edward,  now  refolved 
to  ingratiate  lhmfelf,  by  publiflnng  againtt  Robert 
and  his  adherents  a  lentence  of  excommunication,  which 
had  been  refolved  on  long  before.  This,  however, 
produced  no  effect  ;  and  the  event  was,  that  in  1 309, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  France,  Edward, 
eonfented  to  a  truce  with  the  Scots.  J  his  pacific  du- 

poiition,  however,  lafted  not  long.  T  he  truce  was 

iearcety  concluded,  when  Edward  charged  the  Scots 
with  violating  it,  and  fummoned  lus  barons  to  meet 
him  in  arms  at  Newcaflk  :  yet,  probably  being  doubt¬ 
ful  of  the  event  of  the  war,  lie  empowered  Robert  de 
Umfraville,  and  three  others,  to  conclude  a  new  truce  ; 
declaring,  however,  that  he  did  this  at  the  requeft  cu 
Philip  king  of  France,  as  his  deareit  father  and  friend, 
but  w  ho  was  in  no  fort  to  be  eonlidered  as  the  ally  ox 

Scotland.  . 

T  lie  new  negoc  rations  were  foon  interrupted.  1  ney 
were  again  renewed  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
3310  the  truce  was  concluded,  but  entirely  ddregarded 
by  the  Scots.  The  progrefs  of  Bruce  now  became 
very  alarming.  The  town  of  Perth,  a  place  at  that 
time  of  great  importance,  was  threatened;  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  it, "Edward  ordered  a  fleet  to  fail  up  the  river 
Tav :  he  alfo  commanded  the  earl  of  Ultter  to  auemble 

*  .  -  1  i1  J  fL _ ^  ^  ^  r./.  t/4  invent* 
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prifon-  Linlithgow,  lie  retreated  to  Berwick,  \i  here  he  cmiti-  Scotland, 


ing  ,'55. 

0  Robert  ins* 


liued  inactive  for  eight  months. 

During  this  invaiion,  Robert  had  carefully  avoided 
a  buttle  with  the  Englifh  ;  well  knowing,  that  an  i.iva- 
fiou  undertaken  in  autumn  would  ruin  the  heavy  armed 
cavalry,  on  which  the  Englifh  placed  their  chief  de¬ 
pendence.  Id  is  caufe  was  alio  favoured  by  a  icarcity 
which  prevailed  at  tliis  time  in  Scotland;  for  as 
magazines  and  otlier  refoui  ces-  ot  modern  war  wen- 
then  unknown,  the  Englifh  army  were  greatly  retarded 
in  their  operations,  and  found  it  impottibte  to  iubiiil  in 
the  country.  x. 

Tiie  fpirit  of  enterprife  had  now  communicated  it- 
fell  to  all  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland.  In  1311,  the  caffe  fur-* 
caftle  of  Linlithgow  was  iurprifed  by  a  poor  peafant,’ dfe.l  by 
named  IVuiuini  dlnmd\  The  Englifh  garrifon  vverelhc  Scot$* 
fecure,  and  kept  but  a  flight  guard;  of  which  Bin- 
nock  being  informed,  concealed  eight  retalute  men  in 
a  load  of  hay,  which  he  had  been  employed  to  drive 
into  the  cattle.  With  thefe,  as  foon  as  the  gate  was 
opened,  he  fell  upon  the  feeble  guard,  and  became  matter 
of  the  place  ;  which  was  dihnautled  by  Robert,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  cables  taken  in  the  oourfe  of  the  war. 

Edward  now  refolved  to  invade  Scotland  again  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe  ordered  his  army  xo  alienable  at  Rox¬ 
burgh.  But  Robert,  not  contented  with  defendir^  ^  ^  ^ 
his  own  country,  refolved  in  his  turn  to  invade  Eng- yacits  Eng¬ 
land.  He  accordingly  entered  that  country,  and  cruel- la  id,  and 
lv  ravaged  the  biihopric  of  Durham.  Pie  returned  takes  Perth- 
loaded  with  fpoil,  and  laid  liege  to  Perth.  Alter  re- rc 
maining  fix  wrecks  before  that  place,  he  raifed  the  fiege, 
but  returned  in  a  few  days  ;  and  having  provided  lea- 
ling  ladders,  approached  the  works  with  a  chofen  body 
of  infantry.  In  a  dark  night  he  made  the  attack  :  and 
having  waded  through  the  ditch  though  the  water  Hood 
to  his  throat,  he  was  the  fecond  man  who  reached  the 
top  (i  the  walls.  The  town  was  then  fuon  taken  ;  al¬ 
ter  which  it  was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  levelled  with  the  ground.  This  happened  on 
the  8th  of  January  1  3  1  2. 

Edward  was  now  become  averfe  to  the  war,  and  re¬ 
newed  his  negotiations  for  a  truce  ;  but  they  Hill  came 
to  nothing.  Robert  again  invaded  England;  burnt  >5^ 
great  part  of  the  city  of  Durham  ;  and  even  threatened  a 

to  beliege  Berwick,  where  the  king  of  England  had,  iec„nd  tinv. 
for  the  time,  fixed  his  refldence.  He  next  reduced  with  great 
the  caftles  of  Butel,  Dumfries,  and  Dalfwinton,  with fuccefs, 
many  other  fortrelfes.  The  cattle  of  Roxburgh,  a  . place 
of  the  utmott  importance,  next  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
walls  were  tabled  while  the  garrifon  was  revelling  011 
the  eve  of  Lent.  They  retreated  into  the  inner  tower; 
but  their  governor,  a  Frenchman,  having  received  a 
mortal  wound,  they  capitulated. 

Randolph,  the  king’s  nephew,  who  had  been  im. 
orifoned,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  was  mow.  recei¬ 
ved  into  favour,  and  began  to  dittiiiguilh  himfelf  in 
the  caufe  of  his  country.*  He  blockaded  the  cattle 
Edinburgh  fo  elofely,  that  all  communication  with  the<  f  glllu 
neighbouring  country  was  cut  off.  The  place  was  burgh  ta- 


Tay  :  he  alfo  commanded  the  earl  of  Ulttertom=  by -e  Leland,  a  knight  of  Gufcony  ;  butke^y 

a  body  of  troops  at  Lublin,  an  from  <•  .  the  „arntull  iufpe£ling  hia  fidelity,  impciioned  him  m Rando' 


Scotland  ;  liis  own  barons  were  ordered  Jo  meet  rum 
in  arms  at  Berwick.  About  the  end  of  September,  he 
entered  Scotland  ;  palled  from  Roxburgh,  through  the 
farett  of  Selkirk,  to  Biggar ;  from  thence  he  penetra¬ 
ted  into  Renfrew  ;  and  turning  back  by  idle  way  01 


the  garrifon  iufpe&ing  hia  fidelity,  imprisoned  him  in  Randolph* 
a  dungeon,  and  cliofe  another  commander  in  his  Head. 

One  William  Frank  pretanted  himfelf  to  Randolph, 
and  informed  him  how  the  walls  might  be  fealed.  This 
man  in  his  youth  had  refided  in  the. cattle.;  and  having 

7 
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^Scotland,  an  Intrigue  With  a  woman  In  the  neighbourhood,  had 
keen  accuftomed  to  defcend  the  wall,  during  the  night, 
by  means  of  a  ladder  of  ropes  ;  whence,  by  a  -deep 
and  difficult  path,  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
Randolph  himfelf,  with  30  men,  undertook  to  fcale  the 
cattle  walls  at  midnight.  Frank  was  their  guide,  who 
dttill  retained  a  perfetl  memory  of  the  path,  and  who 
'firfl  afcended  the  wall.  But  before  the  whole  party 
could  reach  the  fummit,  an  alarm  was  given,  the  garri- 
fon  ran  to  arras,  and  a  defperate  combat  enfued.  '*  he 
Englifh  fouaht  valiantly  till  their  commander  was  killed; 
after  which  they  threw  down  their  arms.  Leland,  the 
former  governor,  was  releafed  from  his  confinement,  and 
entered  into  the  Scottifh  fervice. 

In  *1 3 1 3.  king  Robert  found  the  number  of  hi3  friends 
increafing  with  his  fucceiTes.  He  was  now  joined  by 
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valry  could  have  acceis.  From  the  detcrioLon  given  Scotland, 

of  them  by  the  hiilomns  of  thofe  times,  there  teem  to  - v——' 

have  been  many  rows  of  them,  with  narrow  intervals. 

They  were  carefully  covered  with  brufhwood  and  fod, 
fo  that  they  would  eafilv  be  overlooked  by  a  ratti  and 
impetuous  enemy.  It  13  faid  by  fome  authors,  that  he 
aifo  made  ufe  of  caltrops,  to  annoy  the  horfes  in  the 
mett  effectual  maimer. 

C  l  the  23d  of  June,  the  Scots  received  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  Edward,  and  prepared  to  decide  hcU° 
the  fate  or  their  country.  The  front  of  their  army  ex-  cot.% 
tended  from  the  brook  called  Banna .  kburn  to  the  nei  h- 
bourhood  of  St  Ninians,  pretty  nearly  upon  the  line  of 
the  prefent  turnpike-road  from  Stirling  to  Kilfyth  ;  and 
the  Hone  in  which  the  king  is  laid  to  have  fixed  hh 
ttandard  is  Hill  to  be  feen.  Robert  commanded  all  his 


*5$. 

■"Robert  in* 
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land,  and 
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the^earl  of  Athol,  who  Jiad  lately  obtained  a  grant  of  foldiers  to  fight  on  foot.  He  eave  the  command  of  the 

centre  to  Douglas,  and  Walter  the  young  fteward  of 
Scotland  ;  his  brother  Edward  had  the  command  of  the 


lands  from  Edward.  This  year,  through  the  media¬ 
tion  of  France,  the  conferences  for  a  truce  were  re¬ 
newed.  Thefe,  however,  did  not  retard  the  military 
operations  of  the  Scots.  Cumberland  was  invaded  and 
laid  wafie  :  the  miferable  inhabitants  befought  Edward's 


ifle  of  Man,  protection  who  commended  their  fidelity,  and  defired 
them  to  defend  themfelves.  In  the  mean  time,  Ro¬ 
bert,  leaving  Cumberland,  patted  over  into  the  ifle  of 
Man,  which  he  totally  reduced.  Edward  found  great 
difficulties  in  raifing  the  fupplies  neceffary  for  carrying 
on  the  war  ;  but  at  lafi  overcame  all  thefe,  and,  by  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1314,  was  prepared  to  invade 
Scotland  with  a  mighty  army.  In  March  he  ordered 
his  Hips  to  be  affeinbled  for  the  invafion  ;  inviied  to 
his  affiitance  Eth  OConnor,  chief  of  the  Irifh  of  Con¬ 
naught,  and  26  other  Irifh  chiefs ;  fummoned  them  and 
his  fubjeCts  in  Ireland  to  attend  his  Handard,  and  gave 
the  command  of  thefe  auxiliaries  to  the  earl  of  Ulfter. 
His  barons  were  fummoned  to  meet  him  at  Berwick  on 
the  1  ith  of  June  ;  arfid  22,oco  foot -foldiers,  from  the 
different  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  were  required 
by  proclamation  to  affemble  at  Wark. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fucceffes  of  the  Scots  conti¬ 
nued.  Edward  Bruce  had  reduced  the  cafiles  of  Ru- 
therglen  and  Dundee,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  cafile  of 
Stirlin 
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right  wing,  and  Randolph  of  the  left  ;  the  kin  2  him- 
felf  taking  charge  of  the  refer ve,  which  confifted  of  the 
men  of  Argyle,  Catrick,  and  the  ifianders.  In  a  val¬ 
ley  to  the  rear,  faid  to  be  to  the  weilward  of  a  rifrag 
ground  now  called  Gii/es-hi// ,  he  placed  the  baggage, 
and  all  the  ufelefs  attendants  on  his  army. 

Randolph  was  commanded  to  be  vigilant  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  Englifh  from  throwing  fuccours  into  the  cafile^ 
of  Stirling;  but  80^  horfemen,  commanded  by  Sir y 
Robert  Clifford,  made  a  circuit  by  the  low  grounds  to  Randolph 
the  eafi,  and  approached  the  cattle.  The  king,  per-  * 

ceiving  their  motions,  chid  Randolph  for  his  inadver¬ 
tency,  on  which  the  latter  hafted  to  encounter  that 
body.  As  he  advanced,  the  Englifh  wheeled  to  attack 
him.  Randolph  drew’’  up  his  men  in  a  circular  form, 
holding  out  their  fpears  on  every  fide.  At  the  firfl 
onfet  Sir  William  Dayneconrt,  an  Englifh  commander 
of  diHinguifhed  valour,  was  killed  ;  but  Randolph, 
who  had  only  a  fmall  party  with  him,  was  furrounded 
on  all  Tides,  and  in  the  utmofi  danger.  Douglas  per¬ 
ceived  his  danger,  and  requefted  the  king  to  let  him  go 
to  his  affifiance.  Robert  at  firfi  refuted,  but  afterwards 
confented  with  reluctance.  Douglas  fet  out  without 


trea'v with  . .  -Ihe  Sovern°!‘  of  the  Place  agreed  t0  fur-  delay  ;  but  as  he  approached  he  faw  the  Englifh  falling 

tender,  if  he  was  not  relieved  before  the  24th  of  June  into  diforder ;  upon  which  he  called  to  his  men  to  ftep’ 

i  .  13  4  ;  and  to  this  Edward  agreed,  without  confult-  and  not  diminifh  the  glory  of  Randolph  and  his  men  by 

ing  his  brother.  The  king  was  highly  difpleafed  with  fharinn  their  viCtorv.  1 


the  gover 
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this  rafh  treaty,  which  interrupted  his  own  operations, 
allowed  the  Englifh  time  to  affemble  their  utmofi  force, 
and  at  lafi  obliged  him  either  to  raife  the  fiege  or  to 
put  all  on  the  event  of  a  fmgle  battle.  However,  he 
refolvcd  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and  to  meet  the 
Englifh  by  the  appointed  day.  Having  appointed  a 
general  rendezvous  of  his  forces  between  Falkirk  and 
Stirling,  lie  round  their  number  to  amount  to  fome- 
w’hat  more  than  37,000,  befides  upwards  of  15,000  of 


fharing  their  victory. 

Robert  was  in  the  front  of  the  line  when  the  van- An  Eng- 
guard  of  the  Englifh  appeared.  He  was  meanly  dref-  iifb  knight ! 
fed,  with  a  crown  above  his  helmet,  and  a  battle- ax  in]i  !ied  m 
hi3  hand.  Henry  de  Bohun,  an  Englifh  knight,  arm-f^Jf 
ed  cap  a-pee,  rode  forward  to  encounter  him.  Robert  Robert,  ^ 
did  not  decline  the  combat,  and  ft  ruck  his  antagonift  fo 
violently  with  his  battle-ax,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  cleft 
him  down  to  the  chin  ;  after  which  the  Englifh  van¬ 
guard  retreated  in  comufion.  The  Scottifh  generals  are 


an  undiiciplined  rabble  that  followed  the  camp.  He  faid  to  have  blamed  their  king  for  his  rafhnefs  in  thus 
determined  to  wait  the  Englifh  in  a  field  which  had  encountering  Bohun  ;  and  he  himtelf,  conlcious  of  the 


the  brook  or  burn  of  Bannock  on  the  right,  and  Stir-  juftice  of  their  charge,  only  replied,  «  1  have  broke  my 
ling  on  the  left.  His  chief  dread  was  the  firength  and  good  battle-ax.”  "  7 

number  of  the  nglifh  cavalry,  and  thefe  he  took  every  "  On  Monday  the  24th  of  June,  the  whole  Engliih  Comman- 

inethod  to  oppofe.  The  banks  of  the  brook  were  Heep  army  moved  on  to  the  attack.  1  he  van,  confiding  ofdc  a  >£  the 
in  many  places,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  Stir-  archers .  and  lancemen,  was  commanded  by  Gilbert  de ^lifh  ar- 
Unrr  was  partly  covered  with  wood.  The  king  com-  Clare  earl  of  Gloucefier,  nephew  to  the  Eirdifh  king 
manded  many  pits,  of  about  a  foot  in  breadth  and  two  and  Humphry  de  Bohun  confiable  or  England  ;  but  the 

or  three  feet  deep,  to  be  dug  in  all  places  where  ca-  ground  was  fo  narrow,  that  the  reft  of  the  army  had  not 

fufficient 


s 
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Scotland,  fufficient  room  to  expand  itfelf;  To  that  it  appeared  to 

— v -  the  Scots  as  confiding  of  one  gre»t  compaft  body.  I  he 

main  body  was  brought  up  by  Edward  in  perfon,  at¬ 
tended  by  Aymer  de  Valence  earl,  of  Pembroke,  and 
Sir  Giles  d’ Argentine,  two  experienced  commanders. 
Maurice  abbot  of  Inchaffray,  placing  lnmfelf  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  celebrated  mafs  in  the  fight  of  the  Scottilh  army, 
pie  then  palled  along  the  front,  barefooted,  with  a^ciu 
cifix  in  his  hands,  and  in  few  words  exhorted  the  Scots 
to  fight  for  their  rights  and  liberty.  The  Scots  fell 
down"  on  their  knees'}  which  being  perceived  by  Ed¬ 
ward.  he  cried  out,  “  They  yield  !  See,  they  implore 
mercy  ”  “  They  do,”  anfwerul  Umfraville,  or.e  of  his 

commanders,  “  they  do  implore  mercy,  but  not  from 
us.  On  that  field  they  will  be  victorious  or  die.” 

As  both  parties  were  violently  exafperated  again!! 
each  other,  the  engagement  began  with  great  fury. 
The  king  of  Scotland,  perceiving  that  his  troops  were 
grievoufly  annoyed  by  the  Engliih  archers,  ordered  Sir 
Robert  Keith  the  inarifehal,  with  a  few  armed  horfetnen, 
to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the  archers  in  flank.  This 
was  inflantly  accomplifhed ;  and  as  the  weapons  of  the 
archers  were  ufelefs* in  a  clofe  encounter,  they  could 
make  very  little  refinance,  at  the  fame  time  that  then- 
flight  fpread  diforder  through  the  whole  army. 

Robert  now  advanced  with  the  referve  :  the  whole 
En  dilh  army  was  in  the  ntmoft  confufion  ;  for  the  de¬ 
feat*  „f  the  archers  had  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of 
the  Scots  The  young  and  gallant  earl  of  Gloucefter 
attempted  to  rally  the  fugitives,  but  was  thrown  from 
his  horfe,  and  cut  in  pieces,  which  increafed  the  gene¬ 
ral  confufion.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  numerous 
attendants  on  the  Scottilh  camp,  prompted  by  cunohty 
or  the  defire  of  plunder,  iffned  from  their  retirement. 
The  English  miftook  them  for  a  body  of  frefh  troops 
coming  to  the  affiftance  of  their  enemies,  and  fled  with 
precipitation  on  all  fides.  Many  fought  refuge  among- 
the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  cattle,  and 
many  were  drowned  in  the  rivers.  Pembroke  and  Sir 
Giles  d’ Argentine  had  never  quitted  Edward  during 
the  aftion  ;  but  now,  feeing  the  battle  irretrievably  loft, 
Pembroke  conftrained  the  king  to  quit  the  field.  DAr. 
gentine  rtfufed  to  fly.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valour, 
and  had  a  hmh  reputation  in  Scotland.  According  to 
the  vulgar  opinion,  the  three  inoft  eminent  worthies  in 
that  age  were  the  emperor  Henry  ot  Luxemburg,  Ro¬ 
bert  Bruce,  and  Giles  d’ Argentine.  He  is  laid  to  have 
thrice  encountered  two  Saracen  warriors  111  aleilme, 
and  to  have  killed  them  both  each  time.  His  valour 
now  availed  him  but  little ;  for  ruftnng  into  the  midit  of 
the  Scots  army,,  he  was  inftantly  cut  1,1  pieces.  Dou- 
stlas,  with  60  horfemen,  purfued  Edward  dole.  At  the 
Torwood  lie  met  Sir  Lawrence  Abernethy,  who  was 
battening  to  the  Engliih  rendezvous  with  twenty  liorfe- 
The  latter  fc>on  abandoned  the  caule  oi  the  van- 


Such  was  the  decifive  batt'e  of  Bannockburn,  the  Scn‘lan.1. 
great  cl!  defeat  the  Engliih  ever  fuftained  from  the  Scots.  v 
On  the  fide  of  the  latter  no  perfons  of  note  were  flain, 
excepting  Sir  William  Vipont,  and  Sir  Walter  Rofs  the 
favourite  of  Edward  Bruce  ;  and  fo  grievoufly  was  Ed- 
ward  affii&ed  by  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  O  that  this  day’s  work  were  undone,  fo  Rofs 
had  not  died  !”  On  the  Engliih  fide  were  flain  27  ba- 


naoiiovuicu;  vyn  .....  . ---  -<  -  • 

ions  and  bannerets,  and  22  taken  prisoners  ;  of  knights  Rofs  of  the 
there  were  killed  42,  and  60  taken  prifoners  }  of  efquires  J^kattle 
there  fell  700  ;  but  the  number  of  the  common  men  who  Bannock- 
were  killed  or  taken  was  never  known  with  any  certain- bu  n. 
ty.  The  Welfh  wlio  had  ferved  in  the  Engliih  army 
were  fcartered  over  the  country,  and  cruelly  butchered 
by  the  Scottilh  peafants.  The  Engliih,  who  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  Stir- 
lin.r,  furrendered  at  diferetion  :  the  caitle  was  furren- 
dered,  and  the  privy-feal  of  England  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Scots.  The  fpoils  of  the  Engliih  camp 
were  immenfe,  and  enriched  the  conquerors,  along  with 
the  random  of  many  noble  prifoners  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  Robert  fhowed  much  generofity  in  his  treatment 
of  the  prifoners  who  fell  to  hls.lhare.  He  let  at  liberty 
Ralph  de  Monthermer,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Twerge, 
two  officers  of  high  rank,  without  ranlom  ;  and  by  hu¬ 
mane  and  generous  offices  alleviated  the  misfortune  of 
the  reft.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  and 
the  lord  Clifford  were  fentto  England,  that  they  might 
be  interred  with  the  ufual  folemnity.  There  was  one 
Ballon,  a  Carmelite  fiiar  and  poet,  whom  Edward  is 
faid  to  have  brought  with  him  in  Ilia  train  to  be  fpeita- 
tor  of  his  atcliievements,  and  to  record  Ins  triumphs. 

Ballon  was  made  prifoner,  and  obliged  to  celebrate  the 
viftory  of  Robert  over  the  Engliih.  This  he  did  in 
wretched  Latin  rhymes  ;  which,  however,  procured  Ins 
liberty.  After  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  earl  ot 
Hereford  retreated  to  the  caftle  of  Bothwell,  where  he 
was  befieged  by  Edward  Bruce,  and  foon  obliged  to  l63 
furrender?  He  was  exchanged  for  the  wife,  filter,  and  The  king’* 
daughter  of  the  king,  the  young  earl  of  Mart,  and  the  toffy  firt 

bifhop  of  Glafgow.  ^ 

Tlie  terror  of  the  Enghfh  after  the  de»eat  at 
nockburn  is  almoft  incredible.  Walfingham  afferts,  that 
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ouilhed,  and  joined  Douglas  in  the  purftut  of  Edward, 
who  fled  to  Linlithgow.  He  had  fcarcely  arrived  there, 
when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Scots,  and 
again  obliged  to  fly.  Douglas  and  Abernethy  followed 
him  with  fuchaffidtiity,  that  (as  Lord  Hailes  choofes  to 
Latinize  the  expreffion  of  an  ancient  hiftonan)  nevel 
mngenfh  locus  concedes etur ;  but,  notwithstanding  them 
ntmoft  efforts,  Edward  got  fafe  to  Dunbar  r  where  he 
was  received  by  the  earl  of  March,  who  protected  him 
till  he  could  be  conveyed  by  fea  to  England. 


many  of  them  revolted  to  the  Scots,  and  affifted  them  j6l) 
in  plundering  their  own  country.  “  The  Engliih,”  Confterna-- 
lavs  h<y“  were  fo  bereaved  of  their  wonted  intrepidity,  “on  of  th®. 
that  an  hundred  of  that  nation  would  have  fled  from 
two  or  three  Scotfmen  ”  Edward  Bruce  and  Douglas 
entered  England  on  the  eaftern  fide,  ravaged  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  laid  the  bifhopric>of  Durham  under  con¬ 
tribution.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Richmond, 
laid  Appleby  and  fume  other  towns  in  allies,  and  ie- 
turned  home  loaded  with  plunder.  Edward  fummoned 
a  parliament  at  York,  in  order  to  concert  means  for 
the  public  fecurity  ;  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Pemr 
broke,  formerly  the  guardian  of  Scotland,  to  be  guar-  - 
dian  of  the  country  between  the  i  rent  and  the  I  weed. 

Robert,  however,  fent  ambaffadors  to  treat  of  a  peace  ; 
but  the  Scots  were  too  much  elated' with  their  good 
fortune  to  make  concefiions,  and  .the  Engliih  weie  not 
yet  fufficiently  humbled  to  yield  to  all  their  demands* 

The -ravages  of  war  were  again  renewed-:  the  Scots  con¬ 
tinued  their  incurfions  into  England,  and  levied  contri* 
but  ions  in  different  places. 

In  1 3 1 5,  the  Engliih  affairs  feenved  a  little  to  revive* 
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,  .  '  n»  Scot*,  indeed,  plundered  Barham  and  Hartlepool  • 

. -o  but  th^  wcre  repulfed  from  Carlifle,  and  failed  in  an  at’ 
Expedition  tJ;mPt  on  Berwick.  The  Irifti  of  III  Her,  oppreffed  bv 
EnlceTmn  u  Eno1'lh^°ver r.ment,  implored  the  affiftance  of  Ro- 
Ireland,  ar^  offe,.'ed  to  acknowledge  his  brother  Edu  ard 

as  their  fovercign  ;  who  accordingly  landed  at  Canick- 

rer^us  on  the  25th  of  May  1315*,  with  6000  men. _ 

1  his  was  an  enterprise  evidently  beyond  the  power  of 
♦Scotland  to  accomplifh,  and  which  could  not  but  be 
perceived  by  Robert.  However,  there  were  motives 
which  induced  him  to  confent.  The  offer  of  a  crown, 
though  ever  fo  vifionary,  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Bruce,  whofe  impetuous  valour  made  no  account 
of  difficulties,  however  great.  It  might  hive  been 
deemed  ungenerous,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  been 
politic  or  fife,  to  have  rejected  the  propoftls  or  the  Irifh 
for  the  advancement  ofliis  biother,  to  whom  the  king 
owed  more  than  he  could  repay.  Befides,  the  invafion 
of  Ireland  feemed  a  proper  expedient  for  dividing  the 
Englifh  forces.  The  event  proved  unfortunate.  Ed¬ 
ward,  after  performing  and  fnffering  more  tliati  could 
almofl  have  been  expedit'd  from  human  nature,  was  at 
lad  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Englifh,  as  is  related  un¬ 
der  the  article  Ireland,  n°42. 

The  I  ting  liimfelf  had  gone  over  into  Ireland,  in  or¬ 
der  to  affifl  his  brother  in  attempting  the  fubjedlion  of 
that  country  ;  and  during  his  abfence  the  Englifh  had 
made  feveral  attempts  to  diflu rb  the  tranquillity  of  Scot- 
The  earl  of  Arundel  invaded  the  forefl  of  Ted- 
of  the  Eng-  burS“  Wlth  a  numerous  army  ;  but  being  drawn  ir.to  an 
iifh  on  Scot-  ambufeade  by  Douglas,  he  was  defeated  with  great  lofs. 
jaIld»  Edmund  de  Cailaud,  a  knight  of  Gafcony  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  Berwick,  invaded  and  wafted  Teviotdale  ;  but 
'  while  he  was  returning  home  loaded  with  fpoil,  he  was 
attacked,  defeated,  and  killed  by  Douglas.  Soon  after 
this,  intelligence  was  Conveyed  to  Douglas  that  one 
Robert  Neville  had  boafted  that  he  would  encounter  him 
whenever  he  faw  his  banner  difplayed.  Douglas  did 
riot  long  delay  to  give  him  an  opportunity.  He  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick,  difplayed  his 
banner,  and  burnt  fome  villages.  Neville,  provoked  at 
thefe  ravages,  took  the  field,  encountered  Douglas, 
and  was  defeated  and  killed.  By  fea  the  Englifh  inva¬ 
ded  Scotland,  and  anchored  off  Inverkeithing  in  the 
frith  of  Forth,  where  they  foon  after  landed.  Five 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Fife 
and  the  fherifF  of  that  country,  attempted  to  oppofe 
their  landing,  but  were  intimidated  by  the  number  of 
their  enemies.  William  Sinclair  bifhop  of  Dunkeld 
happened  to  meet  the  fugitives ;  and  having  by  his  re¬ 
proaches  obliged  them  to  rally,  he  led  them  on  again  to 
the  charge,  and  drove  the  Englifh  to  their  (hips  with 
confiderable  lofs.  For  this  exploit  Robert  conferred  the 
title  of  the  king’s  bijhop  on  Sinclair ;  and  he  was  long 
remembered  by  his  countrymen  on  this  account. 

In  1317,  after  king  Robert  had  returned  from  his 
Irifh  expedition,  a  bull  was  iffiied  by  the  pope  (John 
XXII.)  commanding  a  two  years  truce  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
Two  cardinals  were  difpatched  into  Britain  to  make 
known  bis  commands  ;  and  they  were  privately  empow¬ 
ered  to  infbdt  the  higheft  fpiritual  cenfures  on  Robert 
Bruce,  or  whomfbever  elfe  they  thought  proper.  About 
the  beginning  of  September  1317,  two  lndfengers  weie 
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lent  to  Robert  by  the  cardinals.  The  king  gave  them 


a  gracious  reception  5  and  after  coftfultiug  with  his  ba 
ron«S  returned  for  anfVer,  that  he  very  much  ddired  a 
good  and  perpetual  peace,  either  by  the  mediation  of 
the  cai dinals,  or  by  any  other  means.  He  allowed  the 
optn  letters  from  the  pope,  which  recommended  peace, 
to  he  read  in  his  prefence,  and  liftened  to  them  with 
due  refpedl.  But  he  would  not  receive  the  fealtd  letters 
ciddrdTtd  ty  Robert  Bruce  governor  cf  Scotland,  alleging, 
that  there  might  he  many  of  his  barons  whofe  name* 
were  Robert  Bruce ,  and  that  thefe  barons  might  pro¬ 
bably  have  fome  fhare  in  the  government.  Uulels,  there¬ 
fore,  the  letters  were  addreffed  to  him  as  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  he  Could  not  receive  them  without  advice  of  his 
parliament,  which  he  promifed  immediately  to  afieiftble 
on  the  occafion.  The  mefTengers  attempted  to  apolo^ 
gife  for  the  omiffion  of  the  title  of  King.  “  The 
holy  church  was  not  wont,”  they  faid,  “  during  the 
dependence  of  a  controverfy,  to  write  or  fay  any  thing 
which  might  be  interpreted  as  prejudicial  to  the  claims 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties.”  “  Since  then,” 
an  f  we  red  the  king,  “my  fpiritual  father  and  my  holy  Srirttrfte 
mother  would  not  prejudice  the  caufe  of  my  adverfary  haviour  of 
by  bellowing  on  me  the  appellation  of  king  during  the  ^°htrc, 
dependence  of  the  controverfy,  they  ought  not  to  have 
prejudiced  my  caufe  by  withdrawing  that  appellation  from 
me.  I  am  in  pofleffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ; 
all  my  people  call  me  king  ;  and  foreign  princes  add  refs 
me  under  that  title  ;  <  hut  it  feems  that  my  parents  are 
partial  to  their  Englifh  ioq.  Had  you  prefumed  to  pre¬ 
lent  letters  with  fueli  an  addrefs  to  any  other  fovereign 
prince,  you  might  perhaps  have  been  anfwered  in  a 
harfher  flyle  ;  but  I  reverence  you  as  the  mefleno-ers  of 
the  holy  fee.”  * 

The  mefTengers,  quite  abafhed  with  this  reply,  chan¬ 
ged  the  difeourfe,  and  reqnelled  the  king  that  lie  would 
confent  to  a  temporary  ceflation  of  hoftilities  \  but  to 
this  he  declared,  that  lie  never  would  confent,  while  the 
Englifh  daily  invaded  and  plundered  his  people.  His 
counfellors,  however,  informed  the  mefTengers,  that  if 
the  letters  had  been  addreffed  to  the  king  of  Scots,  the 
negotiations  would  milantly  have  been  opened.  This 
dif  ref  peer  ful  omiffion  they  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Enghfh  at  the  court  of  Rome,  hinting  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  had  received  this  intelligence  from  Avignon. 

When  the  mefTengers  had  informed  the  cardinals  of. 
thefe  proceedings,  the  latter  determined  to  proclaim  tru^pro. 
the  papal  truce  in  Scotland;  in  which  hazardous  of-claimedia 
fee  they  employed  Adam  Newton,  guardian  of  the  Scotland, 
monaftery  of  Minorites  at  Berwick,  who  was  charged 
with  letters  to  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  particularly  to 
the  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s.  The  monk  found  the  king 
encamped  with  his  army  in  a  wood  near  Old  Ca mbits 
making  preparations  for  affaulting  Berwick.  Perfonal 
accefs  was  denied  to  the  king  •  but  the  monk,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  mailers,  proclaimed  the  truce  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  pope.  The  king  fent  him  for  anfwer,  that 
he  would  liflen  to  no  bulls,  till  he  was  treated  as  kirnr 
of  Scotland,  and  had  made  himitlf  mailer  of  Ber¬ 
wick.  ^  ^ 

.  The  poor  raonk^  terrified  at  this  anfwer,  requefted  Which  » 
cither  a  fafe  conduct  to  Berwick,  or  penniffion  to  pafsd  hoarded 
into  Scotland,  and  deliver  his  letters  to  the.  Scottifli by  the 
clergy.  Both  were  refilled  ;  and  he  was  commanded 
to  leave  the  country  without  lofs  of  time.  He  fet  but 
for  Berwick  ;  but  in  his  way  thither  was  attacked  by 
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robbers,  or  Tome  who  pretended  to  be  To.  By  them  he 
waft  ftripped  and  robbed  of  all  his  parchments,  together 
with  his  letters  and  inftruftions  ;  the  robbers  alfo,  k  is 
{aid,  tore  the  pope’s  bull,  without  any  regard  to  its 
fan&ity. 

In  t^t8,  king  Robert  proceeded  in  his  enterprise 
again!!  Berwick,  but  refolved  to  employ  artifice  as  well 
as  force  in  the  redu&ion  of  it.  A  citizen  of  Berwick, 
byname  Spalding,  having  been  ill  ufed  by  the  governor, 
refolved  to  revenge  liimfelf ;  and  therefore  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  certain  Scottifh  lord,  whofe  relation  he  had  marri¬ 
ed,  offering  on  a  certain  nDht  to  betray  the  poll  where 
he  kept  guard.  The  nobleman  communicated  this  im¬ 
portant  intelligence  to  the  king.  **  You  did  well,” 
faid  Robert,  “  in  making  me  your  con  ident ;  for  if 
you  had  told  this  either  to  Randolph  or  Doughs,  you 
would  have  offended  the  one  whom  you  did  not  trtitt : 
Both  of  them,  however,  (hall  aid  you  in  the  execution 
of  the  enterprise.”  The  king  then  commanded  him  to 
repair  to  a  certain  place  with  a  body  of  troops  ;  to 
which  place  he  alfo  gave  feparate  orders  to  Doughs  and 
Randolph  to  repair  at  the  fame  hour,  each  with  a  body 
of  troops  under  his  command.  The  forces  thus  cauti- 
oudy  affembled  marched  to  Berwick,  and,  affifted  by 
Snaiding,  fealed  the  walls,  making  themielves  matters 
of  the  town  in  a  few  hours.  The  parrifon  of  the  cattle, 
perceiving  that  the  number  of  Scots  was  but  fmall, 
made  a  defperate  Tally  with  the  men  who  had  fled  into 
the  cattle  from  the  town  ;  but,  after  an  obttinate  confli&, 
they  were  defeated  and  driven  back,  chiefly  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  valour  of  a  young  knight  named  Sir  William 
Keith  of  Galjlon, — This  happened  on  the  28th  of  March 
1318. 

King  Robert  no  fooner  heard  of  the  fuccefs  of  lus 
forces  again  ft  the  town,  than  he  haftened  to  lay  fiege  to 
the  cattle  of  Berwick.  This  was  foon  obliged  to  capi¬ 
tulate  ;  after  which  the  Scots  entered  Northumberland, 
and  took  the  cattles  of  Wark,  Harbottle,  and  Mitford. 
In  May,  they  again  invaded  England,  and  penetrated 
into  Y orkfhire.  In  their  progras  they  burnt  the 
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The  rood  remarkable  trar,fa£lion  of  this  year,  how-  Scotland 
ever,  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Edward  Bruce  in  -  v 
Ireland  ;.of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Ireland,  n°  42.  His  body  was  quartered,  and 
diftributed  for  a  public  fpe&acle  over  Ireland  ;  and.  his 
head  v/as  prefented  to  Edward  by  John  lord  Berming- 
ham  the  commander  of  the  Englifh  army ;  in  return 
for  which  feivice,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
earl  of  Lowth* 

In  the  mean  time  Edward,  who  had  fummoned  a 
parliament  to  meet  at  Lincoln,  was  obliged  to  pro¬ 
rogue  it  on  account  of  the  Scottifh  invasion,  and  to 
aftemble  an  army  at  York  for  the,  defence  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  At  Michaelmas  it  was  determined,  in  a  parlia¬ 
ment  held  at  London,  that  every  city  and  town  in 
England  fhould  furnifh  a  certain  proportion  of  men  com¬ 
pletely  armed.  Thus  a  coniiderable  body  of  troops  was 
foon  raifed  ;  but,  when  they  affembled  at  York,  their 
party-animofities  and  mutual  diflruft  rofe  to  fuch  an 
height,  that  it  was  found  neceflary  to  fend  them  back 
to  their  habitations. 

In  1319,  Edward,  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  court  of  Rome,  refolved  to  make 
fimil?r  attempts  with  other  powers  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Scottifh  nation.  Accoidingly  be  requefted  the 
count  of  Flanders  to  prohibit  the  Scots  from  entering 
his  country  :  but  to  this  requeft  he  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  reply  :  “  Flanders  is  the  common 
country  of  all  men  ;  l  cannot  prohibit  any  merchants 
from  trafficking  thither,  for  fuch  prohibition  would  1S0 
prove  the  ruin  of  my.  people.”  Finding  himfelf  baf- Edward 
fled  in  this  attempt,  the  Englifh  monarch  once  more^'’1  in* 
determined  to  have  recourfe  to  war  ;  aRd  with  this 
view  commanded  his  army  to  affcmble  at  Newcaftle  up¬ 
on  Tyne,  on  the  24th  of  July  1319:  but  before  he 
proceeded,  he  requefted  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  for 
the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition  ;  and,  to  render  their  prayers 
the  more  efft&ual,  he  at  the  fame  time  demanded  from 
them  a  great  fum  of  money  by  way  of  loan.  lgl 

Every  thing  being  now  in  readineft,  the  Englifh  Berwick 
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yp.d  Skipton  in  Craven,  forcing  the  inhabitants  of  Rip- 
pon  to  redeem  tliemfelves  by  paying  i  ooo  merks  :  af¬ 
ter  which  they  returned  to  Scotland  with  much  booty  ; 
and,  as  an  Englifh  hiflorian  exprcfles  it,  “  driving  their 
nrifoners  before  them  like  flocks  of  fheep.  ’ 

'Phis  rear  the  interpofition  of  the  pope  was  obtained 
agrinft  Robert,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  the  Scottifh 
nation  ;  and  the  two  cardinals  rending  in  England  were 
commanded  to  excommunicate  Robert  Bruce  cmd  bis 
adherents,  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  meflengers 
of  the  holy  fee,  and  his  aflault  of  Berwick,  after  a 
truce  hid  been  proclaimed  by  the  papal  authority.— 
This  fee  recce  was  accordingly  put  in  execution,  though 
Robert  had  certainly  been  excommunicated  once ,  if  not 
oftener,  before.  Meflengers  were  fent  from  Scotland 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  procure  a  reverfal  of  the  fentence ; 
but  Edward  difoatched  the  bifhop  of  Hereford,  and 
Hugh  d’Efper.eer  the  Elder,  to  count craft  this  negoti¬ 
ation,  informing  his  heliuefs  at  the  fame  time  of  certain 
intercepted  letters  which  had  been  written  from  A  vig¬ 
non  to  Scotland  ;  upon  which  the  pope  ordered  all  the 
Scots  refiding  at  Avignon,  and  all  ot  tuat  place  \xno 
had  correlponded  with  Scotland,  to  be  taken  into  cuf- 
tody. 
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Walter  the  Steward  of  Scotland.  This  nobleman  had^thc£nE- 
long  apprehended  an  attach,  from  the  Englifh,  and  had 
taken  every  means  of  defence  in  his  power.  The 
enemy,  however,  confiding  in  their  numbers,  made  a 
general  aflault ;  but  were  repulfed  on  the  7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  after  a  long  and  obttinate  conteft.  Their  next 
attempt  was  on  the  fide  towards  the  river.  At  that 
time  the  walls  ©f  Berwick  were  of  an  inconsiderable 
height  ;  and  it  was  prepofed  to  bring  a  veflel  clofe  to 
them,  from  whence  the  troops  might  enter  by  a  draw¬ 
bridge  let  down  from  the  maft.  But  the  Scots  annoy¬ 
ed  the  aflailanls  fo  much,  that  they  could  not  bring 
this  veflel  within  the  proper  diftence  ;  and  at  the  ebb 
of  the  tide  it  grounded,  and  was  burnt  by  the  befteged.  r82 
— The  Englilh  had  then  recourfe  to  a  newd A vented  a  new  in- 
engine  which  they  called  a  fow-y  but  for  what  reafon  is  vented  er- 
unknown.  In  many  particulars  it  refembled  the  teJlua!o£  '-^dlci 
ark  1  aria  of  the  ancients.  It  appears  to  have  been  a*1^' 
large  fabric  corn  poled  of.  timber,  and  well-roofed,  having 
ftages  within  it,  and  in  height  furpaffing  the  wall  of 
the  town.  It  was  moved  upon  wheel*,  and  ferved  for 
the  double  purpofe  of  conducing  the  miners  to  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  and  armed  men  to  the  ftorm.  Tin's 
machine  was  counteta&ed  by  one  conttruded  ly;  John 
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Crab,  a  Flemifh  engineer  in  the  Scots  Servic 
was  a  kind  of  moveable  crane,  whereby  great  ftones 
might  be  raifed  on  high,  and  then  let  fall  upon  the 
enemy.  The  Englifh  made  a  general  allault  on  the 
quarter  towards  the  fea,  as  well  as  on  the  land  fide ;  fo 
that  the  garrifon,  exliaufled  by  continual  fatigue,  could 
fcarce  maintain  their  pofts.  The  great  engine  moved 
on  to  the  walls ;  and,  though  ftones  were  inceffantly 
difcharged  againft  it  from  the  crane,  their  effe&  was 
fo  fmall,  that  all  hope  of  preferving  Berwick  was  loft. 
At  length  a  huge  ftone  ftrnck  it  with  fucli  force,  that 
the  beams  gave  way,  and  the  Scots  pouring  down  com- 
buftibles  upon  it,  it  was  reduced  to  afhes.  The  Eng¬ 
lifh,  however,  ftill  continued  the  attack.  The  Steward, 
with  a  referve  of  100  men,  went  from  poft  to  poft,  re¬ 
lieving  thofe  who  were  wounded  or  unfit  for  combat. 
One  foldler  of  the  referve  only  remained  with  him  when 
an  alarm  was  given  that  the  Englifh  had  burnt  a  bar¬ 
rier  at  the  port  called  St  Mary’s,  poffeffed  themfelves  of 
the  draw- bridge,  and  fired  the  gate.  The  Steward 
haftened  thither,  called  down  the  guard  from  the  ram¬ 
part,  ordered  the  gate  tc  be  fet  open,  and  rufhed  out 
upon  the  enemy.  A  defperate  combat  enfued,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when  the  Englifh  com¬ 
manders  withdrew  their  troops. 

Notwithftanding  this  brave  defence,  it  was  evident 
that  the  town  could  not  hold  out  long  without  a  fpeedy 
relief ;  and  Robert  could  not,  with  any  probability  of 
fuccefs,  attack  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Englifh.  He 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion  in 
England,  in  order  to  oblige  Edward  to  abandon  the 
undertaking.  By  order  of  the  king,  15,000  men  en¬ 
tered  England  by  the  weftern  marches.  They  had  con¬ 
certed  a  plan  for  carrying  off  the  queen  of  England 
from  her  refidence  near  York  ;  but  being  difappointed 
in  this  attempt,  they  laid  wafte  Yorkfhire.  The  arch- 
bifhop  of  York  haftily  collected  a  numerous  body  of 
commons  and  ecclefiaftics,  with  whom  he  encountered 
the  Scots  at  Mitton,  near  Borough-bridge,  in  the  north- 
riding  of  Yorkfhire.  The  Englifh  were  inftantly  rout¬ 
ed  ;  3000  were,  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  great  part 
fie*e  cfBer  ^ofe  w^10  ^ed  Ptri!hed  in  the  river  Swale.  In  this 
wick  railed"  a&*on  3°°  ecclefiaftics  loft  their  lives.  The  news  of 
this  fuceefsful  inroad  alarmed  the  befiegers  of  Berwick. 
The  barons  whofe  eftates  lay  to  the  fouthward"  remote 
from  the  Scottifh  depredations  were  eager  for  continu¬ 
ing  the  fiege.  But  they  were  oppofed  by  thofe  of  the 
north  ;  who  were  no  lefs  eager  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prife,  and  return  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country. 
With  them  the  earl  of  Lancafter  concurred  in  opinion  ; 
who,  underftanding  that  his  favourite  manor  of  Ponte- 
fra£t  was  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Septs,  departed 
with  all  his  adherents.  Edward,  upon  this,  drew  off 
the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  attempted  to  intercept 
Randolph  and  Douglas  ;  but  they  eluded  him,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  fafety  to  Scotland. 

The  unfuccefsful  event  of  this  laft  attempt  induced 
Edward  ferioufly  to  think  of  peace  ;  and  accordingly  a 
truce  between  the  two  nations  was  concluded  on  the 
2 1  ft  of  December  1319;  which  interval  of  tranquillity 
the  Scots  made  ufe  of  in  addreffing  a  manifefto  to  the 
pope  in  juftif  cation  of  their  caufe.  This  was  drawn 
up  in  a  fpirited  manner,  and  made  a  very  coniiderable 
alteration  in  the  councils  of  Rome.  The  pope,  fore- 
feeing  that  Robert  would  not  be  terrified  into  fubmif- 
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This  fions,  ordered  Edward  to  make  peace  with  him  in  the  Scotland, 
beft  manner  lie  could.  A  negociation  was  accordingly  v"— 
fet  on  foot,  which  foon  terminated  ineffectually  ;  the 
truce  was  not  renewed,  and  in  1322  a  mutual  invafion 
took  place.  The  Scots  penetrated  into  Lancafhire  by  England 
the  weftern  marches  ;  and,  after  plundering  the  country,  again  inva 
returned  home  with  an  extraordinary  booty  ;  while  Ed*^e<^yftg| 
ward  made  great  preparations  for  an  expedition  intOg^^jj 
Scotland,  which  took  place  in  Auguft  the  fame  year,  the  Englifi 
In  this,  however,  lie  was  not  attended  with  fuecefs. 

Robert  had  caufed  all  the  cattle  to  be  driven  off,  and 
all  the  effeCls  of  any  value  to  be  removed  from  Lothian 
and  the  Merfe  ;  fixing  his  camp  at  Culrofs,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  frith  of  Forth.  His  orders  for  re¬ 
moving  the  cattle  were  fo  punctually  obeyed,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  common  tradition,  the  only  prey  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  was  a  lame  bull  at  Tra¬ 
nent  in  Eaft  Lothian.  Edward,  however,  ftill  proceed¬ 
ed,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  but  without 
any  hopes  of  fubduing  the  kingdom.  His  provifions 
being  confumed,  many  of  his  foldiers  perifhed  for  want; 
and  he  was  obliged  at  laft  to  retire  without  having  feen 
an  enemy.  On  their  return,  his  foldiers  burnt  the 
abbeys  of  Holyrood,  Melrofs,  Dryburgh,  &c.  killed 
many  of  the  monks,  and  committed-  other  facrileges  : 
but  when  they  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  be¬ 
gan  again  to  enjoy  a  plentiful  living,  they  indulged 
themfelves  in  fuch  exceffes  as  were  produ&ive  of  mortal 
difeafes ;  infomuch  that,  according  to  an  Englifh  hi- 
ftorian,  almoft  one  half  of  the  great  army  which  Ed- Great  par 
ward  had  brought  from  England  with  him  were  deftroy- of -Edward 
ed  either  by  hunger  or  gluttony.  j*rmy  jjc- 

No  fooner  were  the  Englifh  retired  than  they  were  ftruf e  * 
purfued  by  the  Scots,  who  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of 
Norham.  Edward  lay  at  the  abbey  of  Biland  in  York¬ 
fhire,  with  a  body  of  troops  advantageoufly  pofted  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Scots,  invited,  as  is  faid, 
by  fome  traitors  about  the  king’s  perfon,  attempted  to 
furprife  him  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that 
lie  made  his  efcape  to  York,  abandoning  all  his  baggage 
and  treafure  to  the  enemy.  The  Englifh  camp  was 
fuppofed  to  be  acceffible  only  by  a  narrow  pafs,  but 
Douglas  undertook  to  force  it,  and  Randolph  prefented 
himfelf  as  a  volunteer  in  this  dangerous  fervice  under 
his  friend  Douglas.  The  Highlanders  and  men  of  tbeTh*  Er 
Ifles  climbed  the  precipice  on  which  the  Englifh  camp  defeat 
flood,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  out  with  great  lofs.  ed  and  dri 
The  Scots  purfued  them  to  the  very  gates  of  York, ven. out 
wafted  the  country  without  controul,  and  returned  hometheir  carn] 
unmolefted. 

Edward,  difheartened'  by  repeated  Ioffes,  agreed  to  a 
ceflation  of  arms  “  with  the  men  of  Scotland  who  were 
engaged  in  war  with  him.”  But  the  king  of  Scotland 
would  not  confent  to  it  in  that  form  ;  however,  he  gave 
his  confent,  on  the  proper  form  being  employed,  to 
which  Edward  now  made  no  objection.  This  treaty 
was  concluded  on  the  30th  of  March  1323,  and  was 
to  endure  until  the  12th  of  June  1336.  It  was  agreed, 
that,  during  the  continuance  of  it,  no  new  fortreffes  concluded 
fhould  be  ere&ed  in  Cumberland,  to  the  north  of  the^ctween 
Tyne,  or  in  the  counties  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  or  Scot 
Dumfries  ;  and  by  a  very  fingular  article  it  was  provid-iand. 
ed,  that  Ci  Bruce  and  the  people  of  Scotland  might 
procure  abfolution  from  the  pope  ;  but  in  cafe  there 
was  no  peace  concluded  before  the  expiration  of  the 
1  trucej 
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Scotland,  truce,  that  the  fentence  of- excommunication  fhould  re- 

-  vive.”  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  Robert,  under  the 

ftyle  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  7th  June  1323. 

The  next  care  of  Robert  was  to  reconcile  himfelf  to 
the  church,  and  to  obtain  from  the  pope  the  title  of 
king ,  which  had  been  fo  long  denied  him  ;  which  at  lafl, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty,  was  obtained. 

190  This  year  a  fon  was  born  to  the  king  of  Scotland  at 

irth  of  Dunfermline,  and  named  David,  The  court-poets  of 

,avl(*  the  time  foretold,  that  this  infant  would  one  day  rival 

T91  his  father’s  fame,  and  prove  vi&orious  over  the  Eng- 

dward  liffi.  But  fcarce  had  this  future  hero  come  into  the 

jhliol  world,  when  a  rival  began  to  make  his  appearance, 

lakes  his  J0hn  Baliol,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  had  long 

t  thecourt ^cen  dead  5  but  left  a  fon  named  Edward,  heir  to  his 
f England,  pretenfions  to  the  crown.  The  young  prince  had  re¬ 
sided  on  his  paternal  eftate  in  Normandy,  neglected  and 
forgotten;  but  in  1324  was  called  to  the  court  of 
England,  for  the  purpofe,  undoubtedly,  of  fetting  him 
up  as  a  rival  to  young  David  Bruce,  in  cafe  his  father, 
now  broken  with  fatigues,  fhould  die  in  a  ffiort  time. 
The  negociations  for  peace,  however,  flill  went  on  ; 
but  the  commiffioners  appointed  for  this  purpofe  made 
little  progrefs,  by  reafon  of  demands  for  feudal  fove- 
reignty  flill  made  by  the  Englifh.  The  reconciliation 
witli  the  church  was  alfo  broken  off,  by  reafon  of  the 
Scots  keeping  pofTeffion  of  Berwick.  This  had  been 
taken  during  the  papal  truce  ;  and  Robert  thought 
proper  flill  to  lie  under  the  fentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  rather  than  to  part  with  fuch  an  important  for- 
trefs. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1327,  Edward  II.  was 
depofed,  and  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward  III.  then 
in  his  15th  year.  He  renewed  the  negociations  for 
peace,  and  ratified  the  truce  which  his  father  had  made  ; 
but  hearing  that  the  Scots  had  refolved  to  invade 
England  if  a  peace  was  not  immediately  concluded,  he 
fummoned  his  barons  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Newcaftle, 
and  fortified  York. — We  are  not  certainly  informed  of 
the  reaforis  which  induced  the  Scots  at  this  time  to 
Douglas  difregard  the  truce ;  however,  it  is  certain,  that  on  the 
and  Ran'  15th  of  June  1327,  Douglas  and  Randolph  invaded 
dolph  in-  England  by  the  weflern  marches,  with  an  army  of 
vade  Eng-  20,000  horfemen.  Againfl  them  Edward  III.  led  an 
army,  confifting,  at  the  lowefl  calculation,  of  30,000 
men,  who  affembled  at  Durham  on  the  1 3th  of  July. 
The  Scots  proceeded  with  the  utmofl  cruelty,  burning 
and  deflroying  every  thing  as  they  went  along  ;  and 
on  the  1 8th  of  the  fame  month,  the  Engliffi  difcovered 
them  by  the  fmoke  and  flames  which  marked  their 
Edward  111.  progref6*  They  marched  forward  in  order  of  battle 
marches  towards  the  quarter  where  the  fmoke  was  perceived  ; 
againft  but,  meeting  with  no  enemy  for  two  days,  they 

&cm.  concluded  that  the  Scots  had  retired.  Difencum- 

bering  themfelves  then  of  their  heavy  baggage,  they 
refolved  by  a  forced  march  to  reach  the  river  Tyne, 
and,  by  po fling  themfelves  on  the  north  bank  of 
that  river,  to  intercept  the  Scots  on  their  return. 
On  the  20th  of  July,  the  cavalry  having  left  the  in¬ 
fantry  behind,  croffed  the  river  at  Haidon  :  but  before 
the  refl  of  the  army  -could  come  up,  the  river  was  fo 
fvvelled  by  fudden  rains,  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
forded  ;  and  thus  the  troops  remained  divided  for  fe- 
veral  days,  without  any  accommodation  for  quarters,  and 
in  the  greatefl  want  of  provifions  and  forage.  The  fol* 
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diers  now  began  to  murmur ;  and  it  was  refolved  again  Scotland, 
to  proceed  fouthwards.  The  king  proclaimed  a  reward  "  * 

of  lands,  to  the  value  of  100I.  yearly  for  life,  to  the  fs  obliged 
perfou  who  fhould  full  difeover  the  enemy  “  on  dry  to  offer  a 
ground,  where  they  might  be  attacked;”  and  many  reward  for 
knights  and  efquires  fvvam  acrofs  the  river  on  this 
flrange  errand.  The  army  continued  its  march  forare\ 
three  days  without  any  news  of  the  Scots  ;  but  on  the 
fourth  day,  certain  accounts  of  them  were  brought  by 
an  efquire,  Thomas  Rokefby  :  who  reported,  that  “  the 
Scots  had  made  him  prifoner  ;  but  that  their  leaders, 
underflaiiding  his  bufinefs,  had  fet  him  at  liberty  ;  fay¬ 
ing,  that  they  had  remained  for  eight  days  on  the  fame 
ground,  as  ignorant  of  the  motions  of  the  Englifh  as 
the  Englifh  were  of  theirs,  and  that  they  were  defirous 
and  ready  to  combat.”  With  this  man  for  their  guide, 
the  Englifh  foon  came  in  view  of  the  Scots.  They 
were  advantageoufly  pofled  on  a  rifing  aground,  having 
the  river  Were  in  front,  and  their  flanks  fecured  by 
rocks  and  precipices.  The  Englifh  difmounted  and 
advanced,  hoping  to  allure  the  Scots  from  their  flrong 
pofl ;  but  in  vain.  Edward  then  fent  a  herald  to  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Douglas,  with  a  meffage  in  the  ftyle  of  chi¬ 
valry:  “  Either,”  fays  he,  “fuller me  to  pafs  the  river, 
and  leave  me  room  for  ranging  my  forces ;  or  do  you 
pafs  the  river,  and  I  will  leave  you  room  to  range  yours  ; 
and  thus  fhall  we  fight  on  equal  terms.”  To  this  the 
Scottifh  commanders  anfwered,  “  We  will  do  neither. 

On  our  road  hither  we  have  burnt  and  fpoiled  the 
country  ;  and  here  we  are  fixed  while  to  us  it  fee  ms 
good  ;  and  if  the  king  of  England  is  offended,  let  him 
come  over  and  chaftife  ns/’ 

The  armies  continued  in  fight  of  each  other  for  two 
days  ;  after  which  the  Englifh,  underilanding  that  their 
enemies  were  diftreffed  for  provifions,  refolved  to  main¬ 
tain  a  clofe  blockade,  and  to  reduce  them  by  famine. 

Next  day,  however,  they  were  furprifed  to  find  that  the 
Scots  had  fecretly  decamped,  and  taken  poll  two  miles 
up  the  river  in  ground  flill  flronger,  and  of  more  difficult 
accefs,  amidft  a  great  wood.  The  Englifh  encamped  Igj 
oppofite  to  them  near  Stanhope  park.  At  midnight  Oefperate 
Douglas  undertook  a  mofl  defperate  enterprife,  fome-  ^ tempt  of 
what  refembling  thofe  of  the  ancient  heroes.  With  ca°ry  off*** 
200  horfemen  he  approached  the  Englifh  camp,  andthekincof 
entered  it  under  the  guife  of  a  chief  commander  calling  England, 
the  rounds.  Having  thus  eluded  the  centinels,  he  paffed 
on  to  the  royal  quarters,  overthrew  every  thing  that 
oppofed  him,  and  furioufly  aflanlted  the  king’s  tent. 

The  domeftics  of  Edward  defperately  defended  their 
mailer  ;  and  his  chaplain,  with  many  others  of  his  houfe- 
liold,  were  (lain.  However,  the  king  himfelf  efcaped ; 
and  Douglas,  difappointed  of  his  prey,  rufhed  through 
the  enemy,  and  effe&ed  a  retreat  with  inconfiderable 
lofs. — The  following  day,  the  Englifh  learned  from  a 
prifoner,  that  orders  had  been  iflued  in  the  Scottifh 
camp  for  all  men  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  that 
evening  to  follow  the  banner  of  Douglas :  011  which, 
apprehending  an  attack  in  the  night,  they  prepared  for 
battle,  lighting  great  fires,  and  keeping  a  ftrid  watch; 
but  in  the  morning,  they  were  informed  by  two  trum¬ 
peters  whom  they  had  taken  prifoners,  that  the  Scots  xhe^cots 
had  decamped  before  midnight,  and  were  returning  to  decamp, 
their  own  country.  This  report  could  fcarcely  be  ere- and  return 
dited,  and  the  army  remained  for  fome  hours  in  order to  l^eir 
of  battle ;  but  at  length  fome  fcouts  having  crofted  the  C0W£U 
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Scotland,  river,  returned  with  certain  intelligence  that  the  Scot- 

-  tifh  cainp  was  totally  defcrtcd  :  which  when  the  }cmng 

king  of  England  was  certainly  informed  of,  he  burft 
into  tears;  for  the  enterprife,  which  thus  terminated 
in  disappointment  and  difhonour,  had  coft  an  immenfe 
fur n.  Every  preparation  had  been  made  for  oppofing 
an  enemy,  and  auxiliaries  had  even  been  procured  at  a 
moil  enormous  expence  from  Hair  auk.  Tliefe  auxi¬ 
liaries  confided  of  heavy-aimed  cavalry  ;  and  they  were 
now  fo  much  worn  out,  that  they  could  fcarcely  move. 
Their  horfes  were  all  dead,  or  had  become  unfeivlce- 
uble,  in  a  campaign  of  three  weeks ;  fo  that  they  were 
obliged  to  procure  horfes  to  convey  themfelves  to, the 
Ruth  of  England.  Edward  having  reded  at  Durham 
for  fome  days,  marched  to  York,  where  he  difoanded 
his  army.  Barbour,  a  Scots  liiftorian,  relates,  that  there 
was  a  morafs  in  the  rear  of  the  Seottifh  camp,  which 
he  calls  the  two-mile  morafs  ;  that  the  Scots  made  a 
way  over  it  with  brufhwood,  removing  it  as  they  went 
along,  that  the  Englifh  might  not  purine  them  by  the 
fame  way.  The  Etiglifh  hiftoriatis  are  filled  with  de- 
iciiptions  of  the  dram  re  appearance,  of  the  deferted 
camp  of  the  Scots,  ’i  hey  found  there  a  number  of 
fkins  dretched  between  ftakes,  which  ferved  for  kettles 
to  boil  their  meat  ;  and  for  bread,  each  foldier  carried 
along  with  him  a  bag  of  oatmeal,  of. which  he  made 
cakes,  toafting  them  upon  thin  iron  plates,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  part  of  their  armour. 

On  die  return  of  Douglas  and  Randolph,  the  king 
Jed  his  army  again il  the  eattera  borders,  and  befieged 
the  caftle  of  Norham.  Howcwr,  in  1328,  Edward, 
wearied  out  with  continual  Ioffes  and  disappointments, 
ronfented  to  a  perpetual  peace  between  die  two  king¬ 
ly  doms  on  the  following  conditions.  1.  The  done  on 
*  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  wont  to  fit  at  the 
time  of  their  coronation,  flaa.ll  he  redo  red  to  the  Scots. 
2*  The  king  of  England  engages  to  employ  his  good 
offices  at  the  'papal  court  for  obtaining  a  revocation 
of  all  fpiritual  proedfes  depending  before  the  holy  Re 
again  ft  the  king  of  Scots,  or  again  ft  his  kingdom  or 
fubje&s.  3.  For  thefe  caufes,  and  in  order  to  make 
reparation  for  the  ravages  committed  in  England  by 
the  Scots,  the  king  of  Scots  fhall  pay  30,000  merks  to 
the  king  of  England.  4.  Reftitution  fhall  he  made  of 
the  poffeffions  belonging  to  ecclefiaftics  in  either  king¬ 
dom,  whereof  they  may  have  been  deprived  during  the 
war.  5.  But  there  fhall  not  be  any  reftitution  made 
of  inheritances  which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  England  or  of  the  king  of  Scots,  by  reafon  of 
the  war  between  the  two  nations,  or  through  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  former  poffcffors.  6.  Johanna,  fifter  of  the 
king  of  England,  fhall  be  given  in  marriage  to  David, 
the  fon  and  heir  to  the  king  of  Scots.  7.  The  king 
of  Scots  fhall  provide  the  prtneefs  Johanna  in  a  joiutine 
of  20GO I.  yearly,  fecured  on  lands  and  rents,  according 
to  a  reafon  able  eftimation.  8.  If  either  of  the  parties 
fhall  fail  in  performing  thefe  conditions,  he  fhall  pay 
2000  pounds  of  filver  to  the  papal  treafury. 

This-  peace,  ratified  at  Northampton,  is  ftyled  igno* 
various  by  the  Englifh  historians,  and  the  marriage  of 
tlie  Scots  prince  to  the  king  of  England’s  fifter,  deno¬ 
minated  that  la.ft  marriage  ;  becanfe  at  this  time  all  pre¬ 
tentions  to  lovereignty  over  Scotland  were  given  up, 
though  they  had  in  vain  attempted  to  eftabltfb  them 
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by  a  ruinous  war  of  20  years.  The  marriage  of  die  ftu 
fant  prince  was  celebrated  on  the  1  2th  of  July  1328.  — v— j 

On  the  7th  of  June  1329  died  Robert  Bruce,  mw-1^ 
queftionably  the  greateft  of  all  the  Seottifh  monarch*. 

IJis  death  feems  to  have  been  occaiioned  by  the  ex- 
ceffivc  fatigues  of  military  fcrvice ;  and  his  difeafe, 
called  by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times  a  leprofy,  was 
probably  an  inveterate  feurvy,  occaiioned  by  his  way 
of  living.  He  died  at  the  age  of  53.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Ifabella,  daughter  of  Donald  the  tenth  earl  of 
Marr  ;  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  named  Marjory, 
married  to  Walter  the  ft e ward  of  Scotland  ;  whole 
hufcand  died  in  1326,  The  fecond  wife  of  Robert 
w  as  Elifabeth,  the  daughter  of  Aymer  de  Burgh  earl 
of  Ulfter.  By  her  he  had  a  fon,  David  If.  ;  a  daugh¬ 
ter  named  Margaret,  married  to  William  earl  of  Su¬ 
therland  ;  another,  named  Matilda,  married  to  an  efquire 
named  Thomas  Ifaac  ;  and  Elifabeth,  married  to  Sir 
Walter  Oiiphant  of  Gaik.  He  had  alio  a  natural  fon 
named  Robert. 

.  T*  hat  king  Robert  I.  was  a  man  of  unqueftionable 
virtue  and  humanity,  as  well  as  unequalled  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  military  art,  mult  be  evident  from  many 
particulars  already  related.  The  only  queftionable  part^c*<fuit  of 
of  his  character  is  his  fevere  pimifhment  of  a  confpiracya  confpna- 
formed  againft  him  in  the  year  1320;  a  relation  ofcy 
which,  to  avoid  interrupting  our  detail  of  more  im-^m° 
portant  matters,  we  have  deferred  till  now.— The  chief 
of  the  confpirators  were  William  de  Soulis,  whom  an- 
ceftor  Lad  been  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Scotland ; 
the  countefs  of  Strathern,  and  fome  other  perfons  oF 
high  rank.  .  The  countefs  difeovered  the  plot ;  after 
which  Souks  confeffed  the  whole,  and  was  punifhed 
with  perpetual  imprifoument ;  as  w  ell  as  the  countefs, 
■notwitbihiiiding  her  having  made  the  difeovery.  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Malyerb  and  John  de  Logie,  both  knights, 
and  Richard  Brown  an  efqniie,  were  put  to  death  as 
traitors :  but  the  perfon  moil  lamented  was  Sir  David 
de  Brechin,  for  his  bravery  ftyled  tie  JiG'wtr  of  chivalry. 

He  was  nephew  to  die  king,,  and  ferved  with  great  re¬ 
putation  againft  the  Saracens.  To  him  the  confipha- 
tors,  after  having  1  exacted  an  oath  of  iecreey,  revealed 
tpeir  defigns.  Fie  condemned  their  undertaking,  and 
refitfed  to  fliare  in  it ;  but  did  not  difeover  it,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  oath  he  had  taken.  Yet  for  this  conceal¬ 
ment  he  was  tried  as  a  traitor,  condemned  and  executed., 
without  regard  to  his  perfonal  merit  or  his  relation  to 
the  king.  The  confpirators  were  tried  before  the  par¬ 
liament  at  Scone  in  1320;  and  this  feffion,  in  which 
fo  much  blood  was  fhed,  was  long  remembered  fcy  the 
vulgar  under  the  name  of  the  black  parliament^  Wive.- 
ther  there  was  any  thing  real  m  this  confpiracy,  or 
whether  the  king  only  made  ufe  of  this  pretence  to  rid 
himfeli  of  fuch  as  were  obnoxious  to  him,  cannot  now 
be  known  with  certainty* 

After  the  death  of  Robert,  the  adminiftraSb*  wag  200  I 
a  {fumed,  by  Randolph,  in  confequence  of  an  pafietl  f 
in  1318,  by  which  he  was  appointed  regent  in  cafe  oiTveutT 
the  king’s  death.  In  his  new  character  he  behaved 
himfelf  in  a  moil  exemplary  manner ;  and  by  impartial¬ 
ly  difeharging  the. duties  of  his  gatioii,  and  rigidly*  ad. 
miniftering  juftice,  he  fecured  the  public  tranquillity  in 
the  moft  perfect  manner.  A  fever c  exercife  of  j.uftice 
was  now  rendered  not  only  aeceffary,-  but /indifpenfahle, 
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.Scotland  Daring  a  long  courft  of  war,  tlx  common  people  had 

c— ~v -  been  accuftomed  to  plunder  and  bloodfhed  ;  and  having 

act  now  no  Englifh  enemies  to  employ  them,  they  robbed 
Ji  5  excel-  an<3  murdeitd  one  another.  The  methods  by  which 
^Tllrution*  Rudolph  repreffed  thefe  crimes  were  much  the  fame 
;  1  *  wish  thofe  which  have  been  adopted  in  latter  times  ; 

for  he  made  the  counties  liable  for  the  feveral  robberies 
committed  within  their  bounds.  He  even  ordered  the 
farmers  and  laboureis  not  to  houfe  the  tools  employed 
by  them  in  agriculture  during  the  night-time,  that  the 
fheriif  ’s  officers  might  be  the  more  vigilant  in  lecuring 
them.  He  gave  orders  for  feverely  puni/hing  all  vaga¬ 
bonds,  and  obliged  them  to  work  for  their  livelihood  ; 
making  proclamation,  that  ho  man  fliould  be  admitted 
into  a  town  or  borough  who  could  not  cam  his  bread 
by  his  labour.  Thefe  regulations  were  attended  with 
the  mod  faint  ary  tffedls.  A  ftiW  who  had  fecreted 
hi*  own  plough-irons,  pretending  that  they  were  ftolen, 
being  detefted  by  the  fnerdf’s  officers,  was  inftantly 
hanged.  A  certain  man  having  killed  a  pried,  went  to 
Rome,  and  obtained  absolution  Tom  the  pope  ;  after 
which  he  b  ;ldly  returned  to  Scotland.  Randolph 
ordered  him  to  be  tried,  ar.d,  on  his  convi&ion,  to  be 
executed  :  “  Becaufe,”  faid  he,  “although  the  pope 
may  grant  abfolution  from  the  fpiritual  conlequencts  of 
202  fin,'  he  cannot  feretn  offenders  from  civil  paniffiment.” 
Douglas  King  Robert,  jud  before  his  death,  had  deiired  that 
lets  out  for  jieart  might  be  dc  poll  ted  in  our  Saviour’s  fepulchre 
Lan^w^h  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  on  this  errand  the  great  commander 
King  Ro-  Douglas  was  employed,  who  fet  fail  in  June  13  30  with 
bert‘shear*.  a  numerous  and  fplendid  retinue.  He  anchored  off 
Sluys  in  Flanders,  the  gren  emporium  of  the  low 
countries,  where  he  expected  to  hud  companions  in 
his  pilgrimage  ;  but  learning  that  Alplionfus  XI.  the 
young  king  of  Leon  and  Caffiie,  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Ofmyn  the  Moor,  lie  could  not  refill  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  fighting  again d  the  enemies  of  Chriffianity. 
He  met  with  an  honourable  reception  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  readily  obtained  leave  to  enter  into  what 
was  thought  the  common  caufe  of  Chriftianity.  1  he 
Spaniards  ftrd  came  in  fight  of  their  enemy  near  The- 
ba,  a  callle  on  the  frontiers  of  Andalufia,  towards  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  The  Moors  were'  defeated  ;  but 
Douglas  giving  way  to  his  impetuous  valour,  pursued 
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the  enemy  too  eagerly,  and  throwing  among  them  the  Scod aoR. 
calket  which  contained  the  heart  of  his  fovereign,  cried 
out,  “  Now  pals  thou  onward  as  thou  v/ert  wont ;  $03 

Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die.”  The  fugitives  rai- killed  by 
lied  and  furrounded  Douglas;  who,  with  a  few  of  his 
followers,  was  killed  m  attempting  to  refeue  Sir  Wal-  1  *" 
ter  St  Clair  of  Rx>flin.  His  body  was  brought  back  to 
Scotland,  and  interred  in  the  church  of  Douglas.  His 
countrymen  perpetuated  his  memory  by  bellowing  up¬ 
on  him  the  epithet  of  the  good  Sir  James  Douglas.  He 
was  one  of  the  great  eft  commanders  of  the  age  ;  and 
is  laid  to  have  been  engaged  in  70  battles,  57  of  which 
he  gained,  and  was  defeated  in  13. — Of  him  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  that  meeting  with  an  officer  at  the  court  of 
Alphonfus,  who  had  his  face  quite  disfigured  with 
fears,  the  latter  faid  to  him,  “  It  aftonifhes  me,  that 
you,  who  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  much  fervice,  fliould 
have  110  marks  of  wounds  on  your  face.”  “  Thank 
heaven,”  anfwered  Douglas,  44  I  had  always  an  arm  to 
protect  my  face.”  *04 

In  1  331,  Edward  Baliol  began  to  renew  his  p  re  ten-  Edward 
lions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  about  the  fame  time  ^ 
that  David  11.  and  his  confort  Johanna  were  crownai  £roWrJ 
at  Scone  ;  which  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  24th3COdan0* 
of  November.  Some  hiftorians  relate,  that  he  was  ex¬ 
cited  to  this  attempt  by  one  Twynham  L  own  foil,  a 
perfou  who  had  been  excommunicated  for  refilling  to 
do  penance  for  adultery,  and  afterwards  was  obliged  to 
fly  on  account  of  his  having  way-laid  the  official,  beat 
him,  and  extorted  a  fum  of  money  from  him.  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  in  this  year  dif¬ 
ferences  began  to  arife  with  England,,  on  the  following 
account.  It  had  been  provided  by  an  article  of  tke 
treaty  of  Northampton,  that  “  Thomas  lord  Wake  of 
Ledel,  Henry  de  Beaumont,  called  earl  of  Buchan ,  and 
Henry  de  Percy,  fliould  be  reflored  to  their  eftates,  of 
which  the  king  of  .Scots,  by  reaton  of  the  war  between 
the  two  nations,  had  taken  poffcffion.”  This  article 
had  been  executed  with  refpe£t  to  Percy,  but  not  to 
the  other  two  ;  and  though  Edward  had  repeatedly 
complained  of  this  neglect,  he  could  not  obtain  any  fa- 
tisfa&ion  (g). 

The  diimherited  barons  now  refolved  to  invade  Scot¬ 
land,  though  then  force  confided  of  no  more  than  3000 

infantry,* 


(a)  As  this  is  an  important. period  of  liiit off,  we  foil  here  tranferibe  the  opinion  of  lord  Hades  concerning 
•he  caufes  of  this  ftrauge  delav'of  executing  an  article  ieemingly  of  little  importance  where  a  nation  was  con¬ 
cerned  “  By  the  treaty  of  Northampton”,  favs  he,  “  aU  the  claims  of  the  Englifh  barons  to  inheritances  in 
Scotland  were  difregarded,  excepting  thole  of  Henry  de  Percy,  Thomas  lord  Wake  of  Ledel,  .and  Henry  de 
Beaumont.  Percy  procured  fatisfadtion :  but  the  others  did  not.  .  ,  ,  r 

«  Henry  de.  Beaumont,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  had  affociated  himfelf  with  the  noWlity  aganift  the  D  mfpen. 
fers,  and  on  that  account  had  fuffered  imorifonment  sujd  exile.  He  -aided-  queen  LaVella  in  the  invahon  winch 
proved  the  caufe  of  the  dep ofition,  captivity,  and  death  of  her  hufeand.  Although,  under  the  adininittratton  of 
Mortimer,  he  had  obtained  a  (hire  in  the  partition  of-the  fpoils  ot  the  D’Efpenfers,  he  perilled  in  oppoimg  the 
meafures  of  the  new  favourite  ;  and  although  his  own  interelis  were  teemed  by  the  treaty  ot  Northampton,  he- 
boldly  exclaimed'  againft  the  injutlice  done  to  the  other  barons  by  that  treaty.  He  joined  the  princes  of  t  he 
blood-royal  in. their  attempt  u>  refeue  the  young  king  from  the  hands  ot  liabeha  and  her  miuion,  and  pmee  him 
in  their  own  ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  that  ffl-advifed  confpiracy,  he  again  took-  refuge  m  foreign  parts.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  lord  Wake,  having  followed  the  political  opinions  of  Henry  de  Beaumont,  was  involved  in  like  calami¬ 
ties  and  difgrace.  While  die  queen-dowager  and  Mortimer  retained  their  influence,  the  claims  ot  thole  two 
batons  were  altogether  overlooked  :  But  within  foity,«gl)t  hours  after  the  execution  ot  Mortimer,  a  peremptory 
demand  was  made  hy  Edward  III.  to  have  their  inheritance  reftored. ,  ■ 

«  The  demand  was  uaexne&ed  and  alarming.  Made  at  the  very'  moment  of  the  fall  o.f  liabela  and  Mortimer* 
4  audu 
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Scotland.  Jnfentry,  and  400  men  at  arms..  Edward  would  not 
permit  them  to  enter  Scotland  by  the  uiual  way,  as  he 
himfelf  did  not  yet  choofe  openly  to  take  part  in  their 
quarrel.  For  this  reafon  they  were  obliged  to  take 
(hipping,  and  landed  at  a  place  called  Rawnfhare ,  Ra - 
'vctifpury  or  Ravenjburgh ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber 
(h).  Randolph,  having  intelligence  of  the .  Englifh 
preparations,  had  marched  an  army  to  the  frontiers  of 
Eafl  Lothian  ;  but,  being  afterwards  informed  of  the 
naval  armament,  he  marched  northwards ;  but  died  at 
<20^  Muflelburgh,  fix  miles  eafl  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th 

Randolph  of  July  1332.  With  him  died  the  glory  of  Scotland, 

the  recent  The  earl  of  Marr,  a  man  whofe  only  merit  confided  in 
his  being  related  to  the  royal  family,  waschofen  to  fuc- 
ceed  him  in  the  regency.— Edward,  in  the  mean  time, 
fell  upon  a  mod  curious  expedient  to  diow  the  judice 
of  his  caufe.  In  March  1332,  he  had  publifhed  a  pro¬ 
hibition  for  any  perfon  to  infringe  the  treaty  of  North¬ 
ampton.  The  difinherited  lords  had  been  differed  to 
embark,  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  invading  Scotland, 
after  this  prohibition  was  publifhed.  After  they  were 

gone ,  Henry  de  Percy  was  empowered  to  punifh  thofe 

who  fhonld  prefume  to  array  themfelves  in  contempt  of 
his  prohibition  ;  and  becaufe  lie  underdood  that  the 
'  Scots  were  arming  in  order  to  repel  thofe  invaders  whom 
Edward  had  indirectly  fent  againd  them,  he  empowered 
Henry  de  Percy  to  arm  againd  them. 

Baliol  lands  On  the  3  id  of  July,  Edward  Baliol  and  his  affoci- 
at  King-  ates  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingliorn,  On  the 
defeat ^ort^  ’  roilted  the  earl  of  Fife,  who  oppofed  them;  and 
Scots  5  ^  marched  next  day  to  Dunfermline.  Having  then  or¬ 

dered  his  fleet  to  wait  for  him  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tay,  he  proceeded  northwards,  and  encamped  on  the 
Miller’s  acre  at  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  in  front. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  dangerous  than  his 
fituation  at  prefent,  and  his  dedru&ion  would  have  been 
inevitable.  The  earl  of  Marr  was  encamped  with  a  nu¬ 


merous  army  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river  Earn,  Scotland, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duplin  ;  and  another,  nearly 
as  numerous,  had  advanced  from  the  fouth,  through  the  ^ 
Lothians  and  Stirlingfhire,  and  fixed  its  quarters  at  Utmoft  dan« 
A  ueliterarder,  eight  miles  to  the  weft  of  Forteviot.  ger  in  the 
Hiftorians  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  two  armies.  ”ei^h^£Ur* 
Fordun  fays,  that  the  regent  had  with  him  30,0^0 
men,  and  the  earl  of  March  as  many ;  and  that  Baliol 
had  between  500  and  600  men  at  arms,  that  is,  horfe- 
men  completely  armed.  Hemingford  reckons  each  of 
the  Scots  armies  at  40,000,  and  Baliol’s  at  500  armed 
men.  Knyghton  fays,  that  Baliol,  when  he  landed  in 
Fife,  had  300  armed  men,  and  3000  more  of  different 
forts ;  but  that  he  had  in  all  only  2500  men  in  his  camp 
at  Earn.  In  this  defperate  fituation,  the  Englifh  general 
formed  a  defign  of  attacking  the  Scots  in  their  camp. 

They  were  directed  to  a  ford  by  Andrew  Murray  of 
Tullibardine.  The  Scots  kept  no  watch,  but  abandon¬ 
ed  themfelves  to  intemperance  and  riotous  mirth  ;  while 
their  enemies,  led  by  Alexander  Moubray,  croflcd  the 
river  at  midnight.  They  afeended  a  riling  ground,  „ 
came  unperceived  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Scottifh  ar¬ 
my,  and  made  a  dreadful  daughter.  At  the  firft  at¬ 
tack,  young  Randolph  halted  with  300  men  at  arms 
to  oppofe  the  enemy  ;  and  being  feconded  by  Murdoch 
earl  of  Menteith,  Alexander  Frafer,  and  Robert  Bruce 
natural  fon  to  the  late  king,  he  gave  a  check  to  the 
Englifh,  and  maintained  the  combat  on  equal  terms. 

But  now  the  regent  himfelf,  along  with  the  whole  mul¬ 
titude,  rufhed  forward  to  battle  without  the  leaft  order; 
fo  that  while  the  hindmoft  prefled  on,  the  foremoft  were 
thrown  down,  trodden  upon,  and  fuffocated.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  lafted  many  hours,  and  the  remains  of  this  vaft  ar¬ 
my  were  utterly  difperfed.  Many  men  of  eminence 
were  killed  ;  among  whom  were  Donald  earl  of  Marr, 
author  of  the  whole  cataftrophc  ;  Thomas  earl  of  Mo¬ 
ray,  Murdoch  earl  of  Menteith,  Robert  earl  of  Carrick, 

Alex- 


and  in  behalf  of  men  who  had  loudly  protefted  againd;  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  it  indicated  a  total  and  peril¬ 
ous  change  in  the  fyttem  of  the  Englifh. 

“  Randolph,  of  late  years,  had  beheld  extraordinary  vicifiitudes  in  England.  The  D’Efpenfers  alternately  perfe¬ 
cted  and  triumphant,  and  at  length  abafed  in  the  dufl :  The  fugitive  Mortimer  elevated  to  fupreme  authority, 
vi&orious  over  the  princes  of  the  bloody-royal,  and  then  dragged  to  a  gibbet.  Hence  it  was  natural  for  Ran¬ 
dolph  to  wifh,  and  even  to  look,  for  fome  new  revolution,  which  might  prove  more  favourable  to  the  Scottifh 
interefts.  Meanwhile,  with  great  reafon  and  good  policy,  he  delayed  the  reflitution  of  the  inheritances  claimed 
under  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  in  behalf  of  the  avowed  oppofers  of  that  treaty* 

“  Befides,  it  was  neceflary  for  Randolph  to  be  allured  that  the  Englifh,  while  they  urged  the  performance  of  one 
article  of  that  treaty,  did,  on  their  part,  fincerely  purpofe  to  perform  its  more  important  articles,  by  continuing 
to  acknowledge  the  fucceflion  in  the  houfe  of  Bruce,  and  the  independency  of  the  Scottifh  nation. 

ts  Of  this,  however,  there  was  much  reafon  to  doubt.  For  the  Englifh  king  had  taken  Baliol  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  had  granted  him  a  paflport  to  come  into  England,  with  permifiion  to  refide  there  during  a  whole  year, 
(10th  O&ober  1330).  Thefe  things  had  no  friendly  or  pacific  appearance. 

“  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  event  too  fatally  jnftified  the  apprehenfions  of  Randolph  ;  for,  while  Edward  III.  was 
demanding  reflitution  of  the  ellates  referved  by  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  his  fubfe&s  were  arming  in  violation 
of  that  treaty. 

u  It  is  remarkable,  that,  on  the  24th  March  1331-2,  Edward  appears  to  have  known  of  the  hoftile  aflociation  of 
the  difinherited  barons.  His  words  are,  *  Quia  ex  relatu  accepimus  plurimorum,  quod  diverfi  homines  de  regno 
noftro,  et  alii  (meaning  Baliol  and  his  attendants),  pacem  inter  nos,  et  Robertum  de  Brus,  nuper  Regem  Scoto- 
rum,  initam  et  confirmatam  infringere  machinantes,  diverfas  congregationes  hominum  ad  arma  indies  faciunt,  et, 
per  marchtas  regm  no/tri,  didam  terram  Scoriae,  ad  earn  modo  guerrino  impugnandum ,  ingredi  intendunt  f  Foedera% 
T.  iv.  p.  51 1.  And  yet,  on  the  2  2d  April  following,  he  demanded  reflitution  of  the  inheritance  of  lord  Wake, 
one  of  the  barons  in  arms  Foedera ,  T.  iv.  p.  518. 

(  h  )  This  place  does  not  now  exift  $  having  been  overwhelmed  by  the  fea  many  centuries  ago. 
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Scotland.  Alexander  Frafer,  and  Robert  Bruce.  The  /laughter  her  jointure  ;  and  this  under  the  penalty  of  10,000!.  Scotland.. 

u — / - of  the  infantry  and  of  the  men  at  arms  was  very  great;  to  be  appropriated  as  a  portion  to  the  young  lady,  or  » 

the  mod  probable  accounts  make  it  2000  men  at  arms,  otherwife  difpofed  of  for  her  behoof.  He  further  en. 
and  upwards  of  13,000  common  foldiers.  The  lofs  of  gaged  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  David  Bruce 
50g  the  Engliih  was  inconfiderable.  as  the  king  of  England  (hould  advife  ;  and,  laftly,  lie 

Farther  The  day  after  this  viilory,  Baliol  took  poffeffion  of  became  bound  to  ferve  Edward  in  all  his  wars,  except- 
fuccel's  of  Perth  ;  and,  apprehending  an  attack  from  the  earl  of  ing  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  for  the  fpace  of  a 

Baliol.  March,  caufed  the  ditch  to  be  cleared,  and  the  town  year  together,  with  200  men  at  arms,  and  all  at  his 

to  be  fortified  with  pallifadoes.  The  firft  information  own  charges ;  and  he  bound  his  fucceffors  to  perform 

which  the  earl  received  of  this  dreadful  defeat  waa.  the  like  fervice  with  100  men  at  arms.  But  afterwards 

fr'.m  a  common  foldier,  who  fled  from  the  place  mor-  Edward  having  engaged  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne 

tally  wounded.  When  this  poor  wretch  came  up,  he  of  Scotland,  Baliol  bound  himfelf  to  ferve  him  in  all 

I  had  time  to  do  no  more  than  to  (how  his  wounds  ;  af-  his  wars  whatever.  _  , 

ter  which  he  fell  down,  and  expired.  On  his  arrival  at  Though  the  greateft  part  of  the  nation  fubmitted  to 
the  field  of  battle,  he  found  a  dreadful  confirmation  of  this  (hameful  treaty,  it  roufed  the  indignation  of  thofe 
the  intelligence  given  by  the  foldier  ;  but  inftead  of  who  wiflied  well  to  the  liberties  of  their  country, 

taking  his  meafures  with  any  prudence,  he  and  his  men  John,  the  fecond  fon  of  Randolph,  now  earl  of  Moray 

hurried  on  headlong  to  Perth,  aftnated  only  by  a  blind  by  the  death  of  his  brother  ;  Archibald,  the  youngeft 

impulfe  to  revenge.  At  firft  they  defigned  to  affault  brother  of  the  renowned  Douglas  ;  together  with  Si- 

the  place  ;  but  their  hearts  failing  them,  they  next  mon  Frafer,  affembled  a  body  of  horfemen  at  Moffat 

determined  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  This,  however,  in  Annandale  ;  and,  fuddenly  traverfing  the  country,  llr 

I  could  not  be  done  unlefs  the  Scots  were  mafters  at  fea.  affaulted  Baliol  unexpededly  at  Annan.  His  brother  Baliol  Cur- 

One  John  Crab,  a  .Flemiih  engineer  (who  had  diftin-  Henry  made  a  gallant  refiftance  for  fome  time;  butP™^ 
guifhed  himfelf  by  deftroying  the  famous  engine  called  was  at  laft  overpowered  with  numbers,  and  killed,  to-  of  Scol. 
the  fow  at  the  fiege  of  Berwick),  had  continued  for  gether  with  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftinaion.  Baliol  land, 

many  years  to  annoy  the  Engliih  on  the  eaftern  coafts.  himfelf  efcaped  almoft  naked,  with  fcarce  a  fingle  at- 

After  the  blockade  of  Perth  was  formed,  he  came  tendant,.  and  fled  to  England.  After  his  departure, 

with  ten  veffels  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  where  the  the  Scots  began  to  make  depredations  on  the  Engliih 

Engliih  fleet  was,  and  took  the  ihip  belonging  to  Hen-  frontiers.  Edward  iffued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 

ry  de  Beaumont ;  but  foon  after  all  his  ten  veffels  were  folemnly  averred,  that  the  Scots,  by  their  hoftile  de- 

burnt  by  the  Engliih  in  a  general  engagement.  Af-  predations,  had  violated  the  peace  of  Northampton, 

crowned  ter  this  the  blockade  of  Perth  was  raifed,  the  earl  of  Baliol,  in  the  mean  time,  being  joined  by  fome  Engliih, 

king  of  March  difbanded  his  army,  and  Edward  Baliol  was  barons,  returned  to  Scotland  ;  took  and  burnt  a  caille 

Scotland.  crowne(i  k;ng  Qf  Scotland  at  Scone,  on  the  24th  of  where  Robert  de  Colville  commanded ;  and,  eftabliih- 
September  1332.  ing  his  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roxburgh, 

The  new  moRarch  was  no  fooner  put  in  poffeffion  began  to  make  preparations  for  befieging  Berwick.  Juft 

of  the  kingdom,  than  he  [eft  Perth  in  the  hands  of  the  after  his  arrival,  Archibald  Douglas,  with  3000  men, 

earl  of  Fife,  while  he  himfelf  repaired  to  the  fouthern  invaded  England  by  the  weftern  marches,  plundered 

parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  party  of  king  David  the  country,  and  carried  off  much  booty  ;  in  revenge 

was  far  from  being  extinguiihed.  Baliol  was  fcarce  for  which,  Sir  Anthony  de  Lucy  made  an  inroad  into 

gone,  when  the  town  of  Perth  was  furprifed,  and  its  Scotland,  defeated  and  took  prifoner  Sir  William  Dou- 

fortifications  razed,  by  James  Frafer,  Simon  Frafer,  glas,  celebrated  in  hiftory  by  the  appellation  of  the 

and  Robert  Keith.  The  earl  of  Fife  was  made  pri-  knight  of  Liddef dale,  whom  Edward  caufed  to  be  put  in 

foner,  with  his  family  and  vaffals.  Andrew  Murray  of  irons.  About  the  fame  time,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  the 

Tullibardine,  who  had  direded  the  Engliih  to  a  ford  regent  attacked  Baliol,  with  a  view  to  difeomfk  him 
on  the  river  Earn,  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Such  before  the  reinforcements  which  he  expeded  out  of  stJ 
of  the  Scots  as  ftill  adhered  to  the  intereft  of  their  England  could  arrive.  A  (harp  confiid  enfued  at  Rox-The  Sent* 

infant  prince,  chofe  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell  burgh,  in  which  the  regent,  attempting  to  refeue  a  fol-regent  de- 

regent.  He  was  a  brave  and  adive  man,  but  had  not  dier,  was  taken  prifoner  :  and  thus.  Scotland  was  at  once^™^ 
as  yet  fufficient  force  to  attempt  anything  confider-  deprived  of  its  two  ableft  commanders.  foner.  * 

aye  Archibald  Douglas  was  now  declared  regent ;  and 

His(h°ame  In  the  mean  time,  Baliol  behaved  in  a  molt  fcanda-  Edward  prepared  to  invade  Scotland,  in  order  to  take 
ful  behavi-  lous  manner.  At  Roxburgh,  he  made  a  folemn  fur-  vengeance  on  its  inhabitants,  as  he  faid,  for  the  wrongs 

cur.  render  of  the  liberties  of  Scotland  ;  acknowledged  Ed-  they  had  done,  and  to  feek  fuch  redrefs  as  might  fee  in 

ward  for  his  liege-lord  ;  and,  as  If  this  had  not  been  fuf-  good  to  himfelf.  He  ordered  poffeffion  to  be  taken 

ficieut,  he  became  bound  to  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  the  of  the  iile  of  Man  in  h.s  own  name  ;  and  foon  alter 
town,  caille,  and  territory  of  Berwick,  and  of  other  made  it  over  to  Sir  William  de  Montague,  who  had 
lands’on  the  marches,  extending  in  all  to  the  yearly  va-  fome  claim  of  inheritance  in  it.  The  chief  defign  of 
lue  of  2000 1.  “on  account, ”as  the  inftrument  bears,  Edward  in  this  expedition,  however,  was  to  obtain 
“of  the  great  honour  and  emoluments  which  we  have  poffeffion  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  had  been 
procured  through  the  fofftrance  of  our  lord  the  king,  already  ceded  to  him  by  Baliol.  This  appeared  to  Berwick 
and  by  the  powerful  and  acceptable  aid  which  we  have  the  Scots  a  place  of  no  lefs  importance  than  it  did  to heliegcdhy 
received  from  his  good  fubjeifts.”  He  alfo  proffered  Edward  ;  and  therefore  they  took  all  the  precautions*)''-  E"S- 
to  marry  the  princefs  Johanna,  whom  he  confidered  as  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  it.  The  earl  of  • 
only  betrothed  to  David  Bruce,  and  to  add  500 1.  to  March  was  appointed  to  command  the  caille,  and  Sir 
'  William 
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^flcothm!.  Yv illiem  Keith  the  town.  The  Scots  made  an  obfti- 
W  v  nate  defence  ;  yet  it  was  evident  that  they  miift  foon 
have  yielded  if  they  had  not  been  relieved.  At 
length  the  regent,  with  a  mimcrons  army,  appeared 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  endeavoured  to  convey 
fuceours  into  the  town,  or  to  provoke  the  enemies  to 
quit  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  en  rage  in  battle. 
But  ail  his  efforts  were  in  vain  ;  the  Englifh  obftru&cd 
au  every  paftage,  and  flood  on  the  defenfive. 

1  he  Scots  The  regent  then  entered  Northumberland,  wafted  the 
Go  tham-  colmtlT>  aild  cven  affaulted  Bamborough  caflle,  where 
berland  m  Philippa  the  young  queen  of  England  had  her  reftdence. 

fie  fondly  imagined  that  Edward  1 1 would  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  ftege  of  Berwick,  after  the  example  of  his 
father,  in  cireum  fiances  not  diifimilar.  Edward  never- 
tlielefs  perfevered  in  his  enterprife. 

During  a  general  affault,  the  town  was  fet  cn  f  re, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  confumed.  The  inhabitants  ha¬ 
ving  experienced  the  evils  of  a  fiege,  and  dreading  the 
worfe  evils  of  a  ftorm,  implored  the  earl  of  March  and 
Sir  William  Keith  to  feek  terms  of  capitulation.  A 
truce  was  obtained  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  town 
and  caftle  fhould  be  delivered  up  on  terms  fair  and  ho¬ 
nourable,  unlefs  fuceours  arrived  before  the  hour  of  vcf- 
pers  on  the  19th  July. 

It  was  fpecially  provided,  “  that  Berwick  fhould  be 
held  as  relieved,  in  cafe  200  men  at  arms,  in  a  body, 
fhould  force  their  paifage  into  the  town.” 

By  the  treaty,  Sir  William  Keith  was  permitted  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  regent.  He  found  him 
2.15  with  his  army  in  Northumberland;  urged  the  neceffity 
refolvcTto*  °^^sretnrn?  (bowed  him,  that  Berwick,  if  not  in- 
xomettTan  ^ant^y  relieved,  was  loft  for  ever.  Perfuaded  by  hisim- 
raijragt-  portunities,  the  regent  refolved  to  combat  the  Englifh, 
snent.  and  either  to  fave  Berwick  or  lofe  the  kingdom. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  July,  the  regent  pre¬ 
pared  for  battle.  He  divided  his  army  into  four  bo¬ 
dies.  The  firft  was  led  by  John  earl  of  Moray,  the  fon 
of  Randolph  ;  but  2s  he  was  young  and  inexperienced 
in  war,  James  and  Simon  Frafer,  foldiers  of  appro¬ 
ved  reputation,  were  joined  with  him  in  the  command. 
The  fecond  body  was  led  by  the  fie  wart!  of  Scotland, 
a  youth  of  16,  under  the  infpe£tion  of  his  uncle  Sir 
Jame6  Stewart  of  Rofyth.  The  third  body  was  led 
by  the  regent  himfelf,  having  with  him  the  earl  of 
Carriole  and  other  barons  of  eminence.  The  fourth 
body,  or  referve,  appears  to  have  been  led  by  Hugh 
earl  of  Rofs. 

The  numbers  of  the  Scottifh  army  on  that  day  are 
varioufly  reported  by  hiftorians.  The  continuator  of 
Hemingford,  an  author  of  that  age,  and  Knyghton, 
who  lived  in  the  fucceeding  age,  afeertain  their  numbers 
•with  more  precifton  than  is  generally  required  in  hi- 
ftorical  fadls. 

The  contiftuator  of  Hemingford  minutely  records 
the  numbers  and  airangement  of  the  Scottifh  army. 
He  fays,  that,  befides  earls  and  other  lords  or  great 
barons,  there  were  55  knights,  1 100  men  at  arms,  and 
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1 3,500  of  the  commons  lightly  armed,  amounting  in  St ukM, 
all  tO  14,655.  ° 

With  him  Knyghton  appears  to  concur,  when  his 
narrative  is  cleared  from  the  errors  of  ignorant  or  care- 
lefs  tranferibers. 

It  is  probable,  hdvv ever,  that  the  fervants  who  tended 
the  horfes  of  perfons  of  diflimflmn  an  1  of  the  men  at 
anus,  and  the  ufelefs  followers  of  the  camp,  were  more 
numerous  than  the  adtual  combatants. 

The  Englifh  were  advanta geoufly  polled  on  a  riftng 
ground  at  Halydon,  with  a  marftiy  hollow  in  them 
front.  Of  their  particular  difpofition  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed,  further  than  that  Baliol  had  the  command  of 
one  of  the  wings. 

It  had  been  provided  by  the  treaty  of  capitulation, 

“  That  Berwick  fhould  be  confidered  as  relieved,  in 
cafe  200  men  at  arms  forced  their  paftage  into  the 
town.”  'I  his  the  Scottifh  men  at  arms  attempted ;  Bittb  <t 
but  Edward,  aware  of  their  purpofe,  oppoled  them  in  Halydon* 
perfon,  and  repulfed  them  with  great  daughter.  The 
Scottifh  army  rufhed  on  to  a  general  attack  ;  but  they 
had  to  defeend  into  the  marfhy  hollow  before  mount- 
ingthe  eminences  of  Halydon.  After  having  draggled 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  and  after  having 
been  inccffantly  galled  by  the  Englifh  archers,  they 
reached  the  enemy.  Although  fatigued  and  disorder¬ 
ed  in  their  ranks,  they  fought  as  it  became  men  who 
had  conquered  under  the  banners  of  Robert  Bruce. 

The  Englifh,  with  equal  valour,  had  great  advantages 
of  filiation,  and  were  better  disciplined  than  their  an- 
tagonift*.  The  earl  of  Rofs  led  the  referve  to  attack 
m  dank  that  wing  where  Baliol  commanded  ;  but  he 
was  repulfed  and  (lain.  There  fell  with  him  Kenneth 
earl  of  Sutherland,  and  Murdoch  earl  or  Mentcith.  ll7 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  the  events  were  equal- The  Scot* 
ly  difaftrous.  The  regent  received  a  mottal  wound,  defeated, 
and  the  Scots  everywhere  gave  way.  In  the  field, aDC* 
and  during  a  purfuit  for  many  miles,  the  number 
flain  and  prisoners  was  fo  great,  that  few  of  the  Scot¬ 
tifh  army  efcaped. 

Befides  the  earls  of  Rofs  Sutherland,  and  Men- 
teith,  there  were  among  the  flain  Malcolm  earl  of  Le¬ 
nox,  an  aged  baron  ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  loremoft 
to  repair  to  the  ftandard  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  h-s 
lail  exertions  were  for  his  country  :  Alexander  Bruce 
earl  of  Carrick,  who  atoned  for  the  fbort  defec¬ 
tion  from  the  family  of  his  benefa&or  ;  John  Camp-) 
bell  earl  of  Atholc,  nephew  of  the  late  king  ;  James 
Frafer,  and  Simon  Frafer;  John  de  Graham,  Alexan¬ 
der  de  Lindefay,  Alan  Stewart,  and  many  other  perfons 
of  eminent  rank. 

The  Steward  had  two  uncles,  John  and  James.  John 
was  killed,  and  James  mortally  wounded  and  made  pri¬ 
soner  (1). 

The  regent,  mortally  wounded,  and  abandoned  on 
the  field  of  battle,  only  lived  to  fee  his  army  difeom- 
fited  and  himfelf  a  prifoner. 

'I  his  victory  was  obtained  with  very  iTconfidei?bfe 

iofc. 


(0  Foravr,  1.  xiii.  c.  28.  relates,  that  Sir  James  Stewart  was  flain  ;  the  Englifh  hiftorians.  that  he  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  and  made  prffoner.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  at  Halydon  two  Stewarts  fought  under  the  banner 
of  their  eh  efs;  the  one  Alan  of  Dreghorn,  the  paternal  anceftor  of  Charles  I.  and  the  other  James  of  Rofyth, 
the  paternal  anceftor  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
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It  is  related  by  the  Englifh  liiftorians,  that,  on  having  regained  Ins 
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-  the  fide  of  their  countrymen,  there  were  killed  one 

knight,  one  efquire,  and  12'  foot-foldiers.  Nor  will 
this  appear  altogether  incredible,  when  we  remember, 
that  the  Englifh  ranks  remained  unbroken,  and  that 
their  archers,  at  a  fee  ore  diftance,  incefiantly  annoyed 
the  Scottifh  infantry. 

According  to  capitulation,  the  town  and  cattle  of 
{^renders,  Berwick  furrendered.  The  Englifh  king  took  twelve 
an  a  1  me >11  hoflages,  for  fecuring  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens  of  Ber- 
all  Scotland 

Thus  was  the  whole  of  Scotland  reduced  under  the 
fubjeCfion  of  Baliol,  excepting  a  few  fortrettes  ;  fo  that 
it  became  necettary  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the 
young  king  and  queen.  Accordingly,  they  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  France,  where  they  were  honourably  enter¬ 
tained.  Meanwhile,  Baliol  employed  himfelf  in  ma¬ 
king  new  conceflions  to  his  liege-lord  Edward  ;  and  in 
3334  the  work  of  fubmiflion  was  completed  by  a  fo- 
lemn  inftrument  drawn  up  by  Baliol,  in  which  he  fur- 
rendered  great  part  of  the  Scottifh  dominions,  to  be  for 
ever  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.  In  tliis  inftru- 
ment  Baliol  faid,  that  “  he  had  formerly  become  bound 
to  make  a  grant  to  Edward  of  lands  on  the  marches, 
to  the  amount  of  t<wo  thoufand-pound  lands  ;  that  the 
Scottifh  parliament  had  ratified  his  obligation  ;  and  that 
he  had  accordingly  furrendered  Berwick  and  its  terri¬ 
tory  ;  and  now,  for  completely  difeharging  his  obli¬ 
gation  ,  he  made  an  abfolute  furrender  to  the  Englifh 
crown  of  the  forefts  of  Jedburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Ettrick; 
of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  and  Dumfries  ; 
together  with  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  con- 
ftabularies  of  Linlithgow  and  Haddington.”  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  furrender  was  made  with  fo  much  precipi¬ 
tation,  that  Baliol  forgot  to  except  his  own  private 
dlate  out  of  it.  This,  however,  was  generoufly  reftored 
to  him  by  Edward  ;  who  proclaimed,  that,  u  having 
already  received  fatisfadfion  in  full,  he  had  too  much 
reverence  for  God,  j  office,  and  good  faith  to  man,  to 
allow  the  cefilon  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  private  rights  of 
the  king  of  Scots.”  At  the  fame  time,  Baliol  prefent- 
ed  himfelf  before  his  liege-lord  ;  did  homage,  and  fwore 
fealty,  “  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  the 
ifles  adjacent.” 

A  quarrel  now  arofe  among  the  difinherited  lords, 
to  whom  this  revolution  had  been  owing,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  worfl  confequences  to  the  interefl  of  Baliol. 
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The  brother  of  Alexander  de  Moubray  died,  leaving 
daughters,  but  no  iffue-male.  Moubray  having  claimed 
a  preference  to  the  daughters  of  his  brother,  Baliol 
countenanced  his  fuit,  and,  as  it  appears,  put  him  in 
pofieflion  of  the  inheritance.  Henry  de  Beaumont  earl 
of  Buchan,  and  David  de  Strathbolgie  or  Haftings, 
earl  of  Athol,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  heirs-general ; 
but  perceiving  that  their  folicitations  were  not  heard, 
they  left  the  court  in  dttguft,  and  retired  to  their  ca¬ 
ttles  about  the  end  of  Auguft  1334.  Baliol  foon  per¬ 
ceived  his  error  in  offending  thefe  two  powerful  lords  ; 
and  in  order  to  regain  their  favour,  dttmiffed  Moubray* 
and  conferred  on  David  de  Strathbolgie  the  whole 
ettates  of  the  young  Steward  of  Scotland,  Thus  he 
alienated  the  affeft ions  of  Moubray,  and  added  to  the 
power  of  the  carl  of  Athol,  who  was  by  far  too  power¬ 
ful  before. 

About  this  time  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Both  well, 
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freedom,  began  to  attemble  the  Scotland 
friends  of  liberty,  and  was  immediately  joined  by  Mou- 
bray.  In  a  moment  every  thing  was  in  confufion. 

Geffrey  de  Moubray,  governor  of  Roxburgh,  revolted  ;  ^arty  every 
Henry  de  Beaumont  was  befieged  in  his  cattle  of  Dim-  where  de- 
darg  by  Murray  and  Moubray,  and  forced  to  furren-  Seated, 
der,  but  obtained  liberty  to  depart  into  England. 

Richard  Talbot,  endeavouring  to  pafs  into  England 
with  a  body  of  troops,  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner 
by  Sir  William  Keith  of  Oalfton.  The  Steward  of 
Scotland,  who  had  lain  concealed  in  the  ifle  of  Bute 
ever  fince  the  battle  of  Halidon,  now  patted  over  to 
the  cattle  of  Dunbarton,  which  was  one  of  the  few  forts 
remaining  to  king  David.  With  the  afiiftance  of  Dou- 
gal  Campbell  of  Lochow,  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
caftle  of  Dunoon  in  Cowal.  His  tenants  of  the  ifle  of 
Bute  attacked  and  flew  Alan  de  Lile  the  governor,  and 
prefented  his  head  to  their  maftef.  John  the  fon  of 
Gilbert,  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Bute,  was  made  pri¬ 
foner  in  the  aflion.  He  ordered  the  garrifon  to  fur¬ 
render,  and  attached  himfelf  to  the  Scottish  intereft. 
Encouraged  by  thefe  fiiccefles,  the  Steward  entered  his 
ancient  inheritance  of  Renfrew,  and  compelled  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  David. 

Godfrey  de  Rofs,  the  governor  of  Ayrfhire,  fubmitted 
to  the  Steward.  The  earl  of  Moray  returned  from 
France,  whither  he  had  fled  after  the  battle  of  Hali¬ 
don,  and  was  acknowledged  regent  along  with  the 
Steward.  The  earl,  having  ratted  a  body  of  troops, 
marched  againft  the  earl  of  Athol,  compelled  him  to 
retire  into  Lochaber,  and  at  laft  to  furrender  ;  after 
which  he  embraced  the  party  of  the  conquerors.  Ba- 
liol  was  now  obliged  to  retire  again  into  England,  in  He  retires 
order  to  folicit  afiiftance  from  Edward;  and  this  was  *nt0 
readily  granted.  Edward  himfelf  took  the  field  at  a  ^ i ns^the 

very  unfavourable  feafon  for  military  enterprifes.  His  affiftance  of 
army  was  divided  into  two  parts.  With  the  one  Ed- Edward, 
ward  wafted  Lothian,  while  Baliol  did  the  like  in  A- 
nandale  with  the  other  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Patrick 
earl  of  March,  not  with  ftandiug  the  unfavourable  pofture 
of  affairs,  renounced  the  allegiance  he  had  fworn  to 
England.  His  motive  for  this  was,  that  though  the 
kings  of  England  had  maintained  him  in  an  indepen¬ 
dency  dangerous  to  Scotland,  he  was  attured  that  they 
would  never  permit  him  to  become  formidable  in  a  coun¬ 
try  which  they  themfelves  pottetted. 

The  year  1335  is  remarkable  for  the  fiege  of  Eoch- Loc*  jfveft 
leven  caftle  by  the  Englifh,  under  John  de  Strivelin.  caftle  un- 
This  fort  was  built  on  a  final!  ifland,  and  very  difficult  fucccfsfully 
of  accefs.  The  Englifh  commander  eredfed  a  fort  inkefiepdby 
the  cemetery  of  Kinrofs  ;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake,  from  whence  runs  the  ftream  called  the  Water  of 
Leven,  he  ratted  a  ftrong  and  lofty  bulwark,  by  means 
of  which  he  hoped  to  lay  the  ifland  under  water,  and 
oblige  the  garrifon  to  furrender.  But  four  of  the 
Scots  foldiets,  having  found  means  to  approach  the 
bulwark  undifeovered,  pierced  it  fo  dexter oufiy,  that 
the  waters,  ruffling  out  with  a  prodigious  force,  over¬ 
flowed  part  of  the  Englifh  camp  ;  and  the  garrifon, 

Tallying  out  during  the  confufion  occafioned  by  this 
unexpedfed  inundation,  (formed  and  plundered  the  fort 
at  Kinrofs.  At  this  time  the  Englifh  commander, 
with  many  of  his  foldiers,  happened  to  be  abfent  at 
Dunfermline,  celebrating  the  ieftival  of  St  Margaret. 

On  his  return,  he  fwore  that  he  would  never  defift  till 
5  E  he 
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Strtlrv!.  he  had  taken  the  place,  and  put  the  garrifon  to  the 
however,  his  utmoft  efforts  were  at  laff  baffled, 
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and  he  was  obliged,  riotwithftanding  his  oath,  to  defift. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  regents  affembled  a  parliament 
at  Dairfy,  near  Cupar  in  Fife  ;  but  no  plan  of  de¬ 
fence  could  be  fallen  upon,  by  reafon  of  the  animo- 
fities  "and  fa&ions  which  prevailed  among  the  barons. 
Through  tlie  mediation  of  the  French,  fome  terms  of 
peace  were  propofed ;  but  being  rejected  by  the  Eng- 
liffl,  Edward  again  invaded  Scotland,  cruelly  ravaging 
the  country  with  one  army,  while  Baliol  and  the  earl 
1  t  q  Warrene  did  the  fame  with  another.  Soon  after 
of°Namur^  this  invafion,  count  Guy  of  Namur  landed  at  Berwick 
with  a  confiderable  number  of  men-at-arms  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Englifh.  He  advanced  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
foner  by  the  earls  of  March  and  Moray,  and  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Ramfay.  In  this  engagement,  one  Richard 
Shaw,  a  Seottifh  efquire,  was  Tingled  out  by  a  comba¬ 
tant  in  the  army  of  count  Guy,  and  both  pierced  each 
other  with  their  fpears  ;  the  flranger  being  {tripped, 
was  difcovered  to  be  a  woman.  The  earl  of  Moray 
treated  Guy  with  the  great  ell  refpedt,  not  only  allow¬ 
ing  him  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops  to  depart  from 
Scotland  without  moleflatiou,  but  even  attending  him 
to  the  borders,  accompanied  by'  William  Douglas  and 
his  brother  James.  On  his  return,  William  de  Pref- 
fen,  warden  of  the  ca(lle  and  forett  of  Jedburgh,  at¬ 
tacked  and  defeated  his  party  ;  James  Douglas  was 
killed,  the  earl  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  and  carried  into 
England. 

Thus  was  the  Scottitti  nation  once  more  reduced  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Alexander  de  Mowbray,  Geffrey 
de  Mowbray,  and  fome  others,  pretending  powers  from 
u  the  earl  of  Athol  and  Robert  the  Steward  of  Scot¬ 
land, ”  concluded  a  treaty  with  Edward  at  Perth  ;  the 
fubftance  of  which  was,  that  all  the  Scots  fhould  re¬ 
ceive  pardon,  and  have  their  fees,  lands,  and  offices  re- 
flored,  excepting  thofe  who  by  common  ajfent  in  parlia¬ 
ment  fhould  be  excluded.  The  liberties  of  the  church 
and  the  ancient  laws  and  ufages  of  Scotland  were  to 
remain  in  full  force.  All  offices  were  to  be  filled  with 
Scotfmen,  excepting  that  the  king  fhould  appoint  whom 
a2<S  lie  plcafcd  within  his  regalities. 

The  earl  of  The  earl  of  Athol  now  began  to  perfecute  with  the 
Athol  de-  utmoft  fury  thofe  who  wifhed  well  to  the  caufe  of  Scot¬ 
land.  With  3000  men  he  befieged  the  cattle  of  Kil- 
drommey,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  great  refuge  of 
king  David’s  party.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Both- 
well  refolved  at  all  events  to  attempt  the  refcue  of  his 
wife  and  family,  who  were  fhut  up  in  this  cattle.  With 
nee  men  he  iurprifed  Athol  in  the  foreft  of  Kilblain. 
The  earl’s  men,  feized  with  a  panic,  fled  and  difperfed 
themfelves ;  on  which  their  commander,  refufmg  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  quarter,  was  killed.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  then 
affembled  a  parliament  at  Dunfermline,  where  he  was* 
immediately  appointed  regent. 

In  1336,  the  king  of  England  perceiving  that  the 
Scots  were  taken  under  the  patronage  of  France,  re¬ 
folved  to  invade  their  country,  and  cruffl  them  at  once 
before  they  could  have  any  affiftance  from  their  new 
allies.  In  this  expedition  he  penetrated  as  far  as  In- 
vernefs ;  but  the  Sects,  commanded  by  Sir  Andrew 
Murray,  avoided  coming  to  a  general  a&ion  ;  fo  that 
Edward  could  not  effedl  any  thing  of  confequence. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  attacked  one  Thomas  Scotland, 
Rofheme,  who  had  landed  at  Dunottar.  They  were  de-  - 
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feated  ;  but  Rofheme  fell  in  the  action.  Edward  cha- 
ftifed  the  vanquifhed  feverely  for  their  temerity,  and 
laid  the  town  in  afhes.  He  then  began  to  repair  the 
cattles  whofe  fortifications  had  been  demolifhed  by 
king  Robert.  He  put  in  a  ftate  of  defence  the  cattles 
of  Dunottai,  Kinclevin,  Lavvriefton,  Stirling,  Bothwell, 
Edinburgh,  and  Roxburgh  ;  greatly  augmented  the 
fortifications  of  Perth,  and  left  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  in  the  place.  The  Scots  began  to  reduce  thefe 
cattles  as  foon  as  Edward  was  departed  ;  and  in  1337, 
under  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  invaded  Cumberland.  No* 
great  exploits,  however,  were  now  performed  on  either 
iide.  Edward  being  employed  in  preparations  for  inva¬ 
ding  France,  had  little  leifure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland;  and  tire  Scots,  divided  among  themfelves, 
and  dettitute  of  thofe  leaders  under  whom  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  fo  much  glory,  could  not  now  annoy  their  ene¬ 
mies  as  formerly.  The  moil  remarkable  tranfadtion  228 
was  the  fiege  of  the  cattle  of  Dunbar,  belonging  to  the 
eail  of  Mardi.  The  Englifh  commander  was  the  earl  f^ccefsfuJiy 
of  Salisbury.  The  earl  of  March  was  abfent ;  but  his  befieged  b] 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Randolph,  from  her  complexion  the  Eng- 
commonly  called  Black  Agnes,  undertook  to  defend  it 
in  her  hufhand’s  abfence.  The  Englifh  again  employed 
that  huge  machine  called  a  foav,  formerly  mentioned  in 
our  account  of  the  liege  of  Berwick  :  it  met  with  the 
fame  fate  now  as  at  that  time  ;  an  huge  ftone,  let  fall' 
upon  it  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  crufiied  it  to  pieces. 

The  Englifh,  baffled  in  every  attack,  turned  the  fiege 
into  a  blockade ;  but  Sir  Alexander  Ramfay  having 
found  means  to  enter  it  with  40  refolute  men,  the  garri- 
fon  made  a  Tally,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  enemy.  The  Englifh,  difheartened.  by  fo  many 
misfortunes,  abandoned  the  enterprife. 

In  1338,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  the  regent  died,  and  Exploits  of 
was  fncceeded  in  his  office  by  Robert  the  Steward  Qf  K.°bert  the 
Scotland.  In  13  39  he  reduced  the  town  of  Perth  and 
the  cattle  of  Stirling  ;  and'  gained  over  to  the  Seottifh 
intere ft  William  Bullock,  governorof  the  cattle  of  Cou- 
par  :  after  which,  having  expelled  the  enemy  from  eve¬ 
ry  poft  to  the  northward  of  the  Foith,  he  employed 
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himfelf  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  well  as  he 


could. 
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In  1341,  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was  furprifed  by  aEdinburgl 
device  of  Sir  William  Bullock.  According  to  his  ap-ca^^ur* 
pointment,  one  Walter  Currie  of  Dundee  privately  re- witiL 
ceived  into  his  fflip  the  knight  of  Liddefdale,  with  Wil-  .bullock, 
liam  Frafer,  Joachim  of  Kinbuck,  and  200  refolute  men. 

Currie  caft  anchor  in  Leith  road,  pretending  to  be  an 
Englifh  fhipmafter,  who  had  a  cargo  of  wine  and  pro- 
vifions,  with  which  he  propofed  to  furnifh  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  cattle.  His  barrels  and  hampers  were  brought, 
to  the  cattle-gate,  and  fuddenly  thrown  down  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  obflrudl  the  fhutting  of  it.  Currie  and 
his  men  then  flew  the  centinels  ;  and  the  knight  of  Lid¬ 
defdale,  with  a  party  who  lurked  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ruffled  in,  overpowered  the  garrifon,  and  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  the  place. — On  the  4th  of  March  thisj^gDav H 
year,  the  king  and  queen  arrived  from  Fiance,  and  arrives  in 
landed  at  Inverbervie  in  Kincardinefflirei  Scotland  " 

In  1342,  Sir  Alexander  Ramfay  took  the  ftrong  for- 
trefs  of  Roxburgh  ;  for  which  important  fervice  the  king 
beflowed  on  him  the  charge  of  fheriff  of  Teyiotdale,  at 
3  that 
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Scotland,  that  time  held  by  William  Douglas  knight  of  Lildef- 
—  dale.  The  king’s  liberality  proved  fatal  to  Ramfay : 
for  from  that  time  Douglas  became  his  implacable  and 
inveterate  enemy  ;  and  having,  after  a  pretended  recon¬ 
ciliation,  unexpe&edly  furprifed  him  with  three  of  his 
friends,  he  put  them  inftantly  to  death,  carrying  off 
Ramfay  himfelf  to  his  caftle  of  the  Hermitage,  where 
he  caufed  him  to  bp  ftarved  to  death  in  a  mod  barba¬ 
rous  manner.  The  unhappy  man  was  confined  in^  a 
room,  over  which  was  an  heap  of  wheat ;  a  few  grains 
of  which  were  let  fall  every  day  through  a  hole,  not  as 
many  as  would  fupport  life,  but  as  would  prottaft  it  for 
a  time,  and  make  him  longer  fenfible  of  the  agonies  of 
hunger  ;  and  in  this  iniferable  fituation  lie  furvived 
i  7  days.  About  the  fame  time  Sir  William  Bullock 
was  put  to  death  by  Douglas  in  a  fimilar  manner  ;  nor 
was  King  David  at  that\ime  in  a  capacity  to  punilh 
fuch  atrocious  cruelties  committed  by  fo  powerful  a 
fubje&. 

In  the  mean  time,  David  having  raifed  a  powerful 
rides^En^-  army,  prepared  to  take  a  fevere  revenge  of  the  Englifh, 
land,  and  from  whom  he  had  fuffered  fo  much.  Edward  was  at 
that  time  in  France,  but  commanded  Baliol  to  raife  all 
the  militia  beyond  the  Trent :  which  order,  however, 
produced  but  little  effed ;  fo  much  was  this  mean- 
fpirited  prince  deipifed  by  the  Englifh.  David  inva¬ 
ded  Northumberland  without  oppofition,  and  ravaged 
the  country  ;  but  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  New- 
caflle,  which  was  commanded  by  Sir  Jolin  Nevil,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  officer.  David,  exafperated  at  this  repulfe,  en¬ 
tered  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  which  he  ravaged  in 
the  mofl  cruel  manner.  However,  on  the  approach  of 
Edward  with  a  powerful  army,  the  Scots  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  retire  ;  and  a  two  years  truce  was  agreed  upon. 

This  pacification  was  but  ftiort-live  i  In  1345  the 
Scots  again  prepared  to  invade  Englan  d  while  Ed- 
war  ‘  took  all  neceflary  meafurcs  tor  oppofing  them  : 
however,  this  year  the  Scots  were  fuccefsful,  ravaging 
Weftmoreland.  and  burning  feveral  towns.  The  year 
ended  with  a  new  truce  between  the  two  nations  ;  and 
hoftilities  were  not  renewed  till  1346,  when  David  en¬ 
tered  England  with  an  army  of  50,000  men.  His  firft 
exploit  was  the  taking  of  the  tortrefs  of  Liddel,  and 
maffacring  all  whom  be  found  in  it.  The  commandei, 
Sir  Walter  Selby,  capitulated  with  a  Scots  knight  for 
4  5  his  life  ;  but  the  bargain  being  difapproved  of  by  Da- 
Monftrt>us  vid,  he  ordered  two  of  Selby’s  fons  to  be  firangled  in 
cruelty  of  ^is  prefence,  and  then  the  father’s  head  to  be  cut  01F. 

From  thence  the  Scots  marched  to  Lancroft,  which 
they  plundered;  then  palling  into  Northumberland,  they 
pillaged  the  priory  of  Hexham,  but  fpared  the  town, 
that  it  might  fhrve  as  a  magazine.  Three  other  towns, 
Corbridge,  Durham,  and  Darlington,  were  fpared  for 
the  fame"  reafon.  In  his  march  to  Durham,  it  is  feid 
that  he  would  have  made  the  county  a  defert,  had  not 
fome  of  the  monks  paid  him  a  contribution  of  a  thou* 
fand  pounds  to  fpare  their  eftates  :  however,  according 
to  Knyghton,  every  Englifhman  who  fell  into  David’s 
hands  was  put  to  death,  unlefs  he  could  redeem  his  life 
by  paying  threepence. 

To  put  aftop  to  the  cruelties  of  this  barbarous  inva¬ 
der,  the  queen  of  England,  in  her  hufband’s  abfence, 
ufTembled  a  powerful  army,  which  was  divided  into 
four  bodies ;  the  firft  commanded  by  Lord  Henry 
Percy  ;  the  fecond  by  the  archbiftiop  of  York ;  the 
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third  by  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  the  lord  Moubray,  and  Scotland 
Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  ;  and  the  fourth  and  principal  di-  — 1 
vifion  was  headed  by  Edward  Baliol. — The  king  of 
Scotland  headed  a  chofen  battalion,  cohipofed  of  the 
flower  of  his  nobility,  and  the  auxiliaries  with  which 
he  had  been  fupplied  by  France.  The  high  fteward 
of  Scotland  headed  the  fecond  line  ;  and  the  third  was 
commanded  by  the  earls  of  Moray  and  Douglas.  While 
the  Englifh  were  approaching,  Lord  Douglas  and  Sir 
David  Grahaih  fkirmifhed  with  them,  but  were  defeat-* 
cd  with  thelofs  of  500  of  their  men  ;  which  fetmed  an  / 

omen  of  the  difafter  that  was  about  to  enfue.  The  ge¬ 
neral  engagement  began  between  the  archers  on  bdth 
fides  ;  but  the  Englifh  being  much  fuperior  in  the  ufe  235 
of  the  bow,  the  fteward  of  Scotland  advanced  to  the  re-  The  battle 
lief  of  his  countrymen.  The  Englifh  archers,  unable  Burhaiii* 
to  bear  his  attack,  fell  back  upon  Lord  Henry  Percy’s 
di  vifion,  which  was  thus  put  in  confufion,  and  wouli 
have  been  totally  defeated,  had  not  Baliol  advanced  to 
their  relief  with  a  body  of  4000  horfe.  The  fteward 
was  then  obliged  to  retire ;  by  which  means  the  flank 
of  that  divifion  commanded  by  David,  and  which  was 
then  engaged  with  another  line  of  the  Englifn,  was  left  ex- 
pofed  to  an  attack.  Baliol  perceived  the  advantage  ; 
and,  without  purfuing  the  fteward,  attacked  the  king’s 
divifion,  which  was  immediately  cut  in  pieces  or  difper- 
fed.  David  was  left  with  about  80  noblemen  and  gen-  xhe^Scots 
tlemen,  but  ftill  maintained  the  fight  with  obftinacy  ;  defeated, 
nor  would  he  yield  even  when  wourtded  in  the  head  and  their 
with  an  arrow,  expe&ing  every  moment  to  be  relieved  ^keo 
by  the  fteward  and  that  line  of  his  army  which  was  ftill  onere 
entire  under  the  Lords  Moray  and  Douglas.  At  laft 
finding  himfelf  totally  overpowered,  he  attempted  to  re¬ 
treat,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  party  under  one  John 
Copeland.  1  his  captain,  endeavouring  to  feize  the 
king,  had  two  of  his  teeth  ftruck  out  by  a  blow  of  his 
gauntlet ;  but  at  laft,  finding  it  in  vain  to  refift,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  fword  and  furrender  him¬ 
felf  a  prifoner. — After  he  was  taken,  Baliol  attacked 
and  totally  routed  that  divifion  of  the  Scotti fn  army 
which  had  hitherto  remained  entire  under  the  Lords 
Moray  and  Douglas.  In  this  battle  the  Scots  loft  a 
great  number  of  their  nobility,  and  15,000  common 
foldiers.  Many  perfons  of  the  firft  diftin&ion  were  al- 
fo  taken  along  with  the  king  ;  and  had  it  not  been  that 
the  efcapc  of  the  Scots  was  favoured  by  the  avarice  of 
the  Englifh  foldiers,  who  neglected  the  purfuit  in  or¬ 
der  to  plunder,  fcarce  a  fingle  Scotfman  would  have  re¬ 
turned.  « 

King  David,  after  this  unfortunate  battle,  was  car-  \CCOunt  0£ 
ried  to  the  caflle  of  Bamborough,  where  he  was  kept  king  David 
with  fo  much  privacy,  that  for  fome  time  it  was  not  fas 
knowri  where  he  was,  or  that  he  had  been  taken  pri- 
foncr.  As  foon  as  the  truth  was  known,  the  queen  of 
England  demanded  the  royal  prifoner  from  Copeland  ; 
but  the  latter  pofitively  refufed  to  part  with  him  even 
to  the  queen,  unlefs  ftie  could  produce  an  order  t r  that 
purpofe  under  Edward’s  hand  and  feal.  This  refolute 
behaviour  was  refented  by  the  queen,  and  a  complaint 
made  to  the  king ;  in  confequence  of  which  Copeland 
Was  fummoned  to  appear  before  Edward,  after  having 
refigned  David  to  the  cuftody  of  Lord  Nevil.  The 
Englifh  monarch,  at  that  time  in  France,  approved  of 
all  that  he  had  done,  rewarded  him  with  500 1.  a  year, 
and  lent  him  back  to  England  with  the  honour  pi 
5  E  2  knight^ 
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Scotland. 
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knighthood.  David  was  then 

attended*  it  is  faid,  by  20,000  men ,  from  the  cattle  of 
Ogle  in  Northumberland,  till  the  Lord  Nevil,  by  in¬ 
denture,  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 
Rokeby  fherifF  of  Yorkfhire.  In  the  fame  pompous 
manner  he  was  conducted  all  the  way  to  London,  which 
he  entered  on  a  black  courier.  He  was  received  in  the 
capital  with  the  greateft  folemnity  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  other  magittrates,  the  city-companies  under  arms 
lining  all  the  ftreets  through  which  he  patted,  the 
houfes  loaded  with  fpe&ators,  who  expretted  a  generous 
concern  for  his  captivity.  Being  arrived  at  the  Tower, 
he  was  delivered,  by  indenture  likewife,  to  the  cuttody 
of  the  conftable,  the  Lord  John  Darcy,  on  the  2d  of 
January  1347. 

Baliol  now,  encouraged  by  the  misfortune  of  his  ri* 
makes  ano.  vd\}  made  an  effort  once  more  to  eitablifh  himfelf  on 
^rone  Scotland  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
reduced  the  cattles  of  Hermitage  and  Roxburgh,  the 
foreft  of  Ettric,  the  Merfe,  with  the  counties  of  Annan- 
dale,  Teviotdale,  and  Tweeddale.  The  Scots  continued 
faithful  to  the  caufe  of  their  king,  notwithftanding  his 
misfortune,  and  chofe  the  Steward  for  the  guardian  of 
the  kingdom.  He  behaved  with  a  prudence  equal  to 
the  hi^h  flation  he  filed  :  neverthelefs  the  progrefs  of 
Baliol  was  fo  rapid,  that  it  is  fcarcely  probable  he  could 
have  maintained  his  ground,  had  not  Edward  again  con- 
fented  to  a  truce  ;  which,  however,  feems  to  have  been 
ill  obferved  on  the  part  of  the  Scots.  I11  fa£t,  though 
both  Scots  and  Englifii  hiftorians  are  filent  as  to 
particulars,  we'  fnd,  that  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1348,  all  Scotland  was  recovered  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh;  excepting  Berwick, Roxburgh,  Hermitage, 
and  Lanric,  which  was  part  of  BalioPs  hereditary  eftate, 
and  defended  by  him  with  an  army.  The  Scots  hiflo- 
rians  inform  us,  that  the  Englifh,  in  revenge  for  the  da¬ 
mages  done  to  their  country  by  the  breach  of  the  peace, 
proclaimed  a  tournament  and  other  military  exercifes  at 
Berwick,  to  which  they  invited  the  Scots  ;  but  in  their 
way  thither  the  latter  fell  into  an  ambufeade,  and  were 
all  cut  in  pieces. 

The  years  1349  and  1350  were  remarkable  only  for 
a  dreadful  plague  which  invaded  Scotland,  after  having 
ravaged  the  continent  of  Europe.  According  to  For- 
dun,  one-third  of  the  people  of  Scotland  perifhed  at 
this  time.  The  patient’s  flefh  fwelled  exceedingly,  and 
he  died  in  two  days  illnefs  ;  but  the  mortality  chiefly 
affeCled  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  people.  The 
fame  dreadful  calamity  continued  throughout  the  years 
1351  and  1352;  occafioning  a  ceflation  of  arms  not 
only  in  Scotland,  but  throughout  all  Europe. 

All  this  time  King  David  remained  a  prifoner  in 
England;  for  though  feveral  treaties  had  been  propofed, 
they  had  hitherto  come  to  nothing,  becaufe  the  Englifh 
monarch  infilled  upon  being  indemnified  for  the  ravages 
the  Scots  had  committed  in  his  territories.  At  laft  it 
Tertn^pro-^38  agreed,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  fhould  be  imme- 
pofed  for  diately  fet  at  liberty,  on  paying  90,000  merks  for  his 
releafe  of  ranfom,  by  equal  proportions,  within  the  fpace  of  nine 
years  :  That  ic,coo  merks,  being  the  firfl  proportion, 
fhould  be  paid  at  the  feafl  of  Candlemas  next  to  come, 
the  fecond  at  Candlemas  1357,  and  fo  on  till  complete 
payment  fhould  be  made  of  the  whole :  That,  during 
the  faid  fpace  of  nine  years,  there  fhould  be  a  truce  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms ;  That  so  (Scots  gentlemen, 
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efcorted  by  Copeland,  of  the  befl  families  In  the  kingdom,  fhould  remain  111  Scotia^ 

England  as  hoftages  and  fureties  for  the  faid  fum  ;  and  - v — 

that,  if  any  part  thereof  was  not  paid  at  the  precife 
time  appointed,  then  Dayid  fhould  remain  a  prifoner  in 
England  till  it  was  paid  ;  or,  if  he  was  detained  by 
any  juft  caufe,  that  the  lord  high  Reward,  the  Lord 
Douglas,  John  of  the  Ittes,  and  others  of  the  higheft 
rank,  fhould  come  and  fupply  his  place.  " 

Tli  efe  terms  were  rejected  by  the  Scots  nobility  ;  Rejected  by 
and,  in  1355*  war  was  lecommenced  with  England,  at nol*^ 
the  in fligation  of  France,  who  fent  40,000  crowns 
Scotland  as  a  fupply  for  defraying  the  expences.  menccd?0^ 

With  this  fum  the  guardian,  having  ralfed  an  army, 
once  more  took  the  field ;  but  not  before  the  Englifh 
had  deflroyed  the  Lothians  and  Douglafdale.  A  battle 
was  fought  on  Nifbit-moor  :  in  which  the  Englifh  be¬ 
ing  drawn  into  an  ambufeade,  were  totally  defeated. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  Scots  was  againft  the  town  of  B 
Berwick,  which  they  dettgned  to  furprife  by  an  efca-taken  by 
lade.  They  met,  however,  with  fuch  a  vigorous  relift- the  Scots, 
ance,  that  many  perfons  of  diftindion  were  killed. 

However,  the  attack  proved  fuccefsful  ;  but  the  acqui¬ 
sition  was  of  no  great  importance,  as  the  callle  Hill  held 
out.  Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of  the  lofs  of 
the  town,  hurried  back  from  France  to  London.  Here 
he  llaid  but  three  days,  and  marched  northward  to  raife 
the  ttege.  He  reached  Durham  on  the  23d  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1 35 L  where  he  appointed  all  his  military  tenants 
to  meet  him  on  the  lit  of  January  1356.  On  the  14th Retaken 
of  the  fame  month  he  arrived  before  Berwick,  which  by  Edward* 
was  inllantly  retaken  ;  but  the  Scots  were  allowed  to 
depart  for  their  own  country.  The  redudion  of  this 
place  produced  an  extraordinary  efted :  for  Baliol  now 
perceiving  that  Edward  meant  not  to  eflablifli  him  on 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  but  to  retain  in  his  own  poftef- 
fion  as  many  places  of  that  country  as  he  could,  came 
at  laft  to  the  refolution  of  giving  up  to  the  king  of 
England  the  whole  of  Scotland.  This  indeed  was  no 
more  than  a  form,  becaufe  at  that  time  he  was  not  pof- 
fefied  of  the  kingdom.  However,  the  ceremony  wasBai*j^ 
performed  at  Roxburgh;  and  Baliol  prefented  his  crown iig^the"* 
and  fome  earth  and  ftones  by  way  of  inveftiture.  Ba- kingdom  of 
diol  in  return  was  to  have  a  revenue  of  2000  pounds  a-  Jutland to, 
year;  and  as  Edward  was  at  the  head  of  an  excellent Eciwania 
army,  he  had  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  force  the 
Scots  to  fubmit. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  in  a  very  critical 
iituation  ;  and  it  was  neceflary  to  gain  time.  For  this 
reafon  Edward  was  amufed  with  a  negotiation  ;  and  to 
this  he  the  moie  willingly  liftened,  as  he  was  at  that 
time  waiting  for  his  fleet,  from  which  he  had  great  ex¬ 
pectations.  A  little  time,  however,  difeovered  the  de-  *47 
ceit.  The  Scots  plainly  told  Edward,  that  tirey  would  Whomakai 
die  rather  than  fubmit  to  his  demands  ;  and  he,  in 
turn,  threatened  a  mofl  dreadful  revenge.  His  fleet  in 
the  mean  time  arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  the  ma¬ 
riners  deftroyed  and  pillaged  all  that  was  within  their 
reach,  without  fparing  even  the  facred  edifices,  carrying 
off  the  flatties  of  the  blefled  virgin,  loading  tire  monks 
with  chains,  and  committing  every  thing  in  thofe  days 
called  impiety  and  facrilege.  Edward  had  by  this  time 
marched  as  far  as  Haddington,  but  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
ceive  provifions  all  the  way  from  his  fleet ;  for  the 
Scots  had  defolated  the  country  through  which  he 
palled.  During  his  march  his  army  was  harafled,.  and 
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ecotUt 1<!.  his  foragers  cut  off,  fo  that  he  was  reduced  to  diftrefs ; 
u— ancj  at  laft  liis  fleet  being  totally  deftroye 1  by  a  ftorm, 
*.48  ,  .•  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  accom- 

JJutisobh-  & 

ged  to  re-  pMhmg  any  thing.  <  .  , 

turn  with-  In  the  mean  time  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been 
put  accom-  ]eft  by  his  father  to  carry  on  the  war  in  France,  de- 
plHhinganyfeated  and  took  prifoner  John  king  of  France  at  the 
<t  mg.  battle  of  Poidliers.  In  this  battle  were  3C>ccrScots, 
who  had  gone  over  as  auxiliaries  to  the  French  monarch, 
and  who  fullered  extremely.  However,  the  fuccefs  of 
Edward,  inftead  of  rendering  him  haughty,  feemed  to 
have  a  contrary  effect ;  and,  by  the  mediation  of  Pope 
Innocent,  a  truce  for  two  years  was  concluded  with 
France,  in  which  the  Scots  were  comprehended.  Du¬ 
ring  this  interval,  the  ranfom  of  the  king  of  Scots  was 
fettled  at  100,000  merks  to  be  paid  in  ten  years  ;  for 
which  20  hoftages  were  to  be  given  as  formerly.  In 
confequence  of  this  treaty,  David  at  laft  obtained  his 
liberty  in  1358;  and  Edward  laid  afide  all  hopes  of 
ever  fubdning  Scotland.  As  for  Baliol,  he  was  now 
<  funk  in  oblivion  ;  and  it  is  not  known  what  became  of 

him,  or  when  he  died. 

Usembarraf-  David,  though  now  reftored  to  liberty,  found  liimfelf 
fed  by  the  gieatly  embarrafled  with  the  payment  of  fuch  a  large 
payment  fum  as  bad  been  ftipulated  for  his  ranfom;  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  being  then  in  a  moll  miferable  and  exhauft- 
ed  fituation.  After  fending  his  queen,  and  going  into 
England, himfelf,  he  could  obtain  no  greater  favour  than 
a  refpite  of  a  few  months  for  the  payment  of  the  fecond 
moiety ;  fo  that  he  was  at  laft  conftrained  to  aflc  aflift- 
ance  from  France.  This  could  fearcely  be  expe&e  I  in 
the  diftreffed  fituation  of  that  kingdom  ;  however,  it 
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was  at  laft  agreed,  that  50,000  marks  fhould  be  paid  £codaa<^ 
to  Scotian  1,  in  cafe  the  Scots  would  oonfent  to  renew  * 
the  war  the  following  year.  Neither  party,  however, 
kept  their  word  ;  and  David,' being  ft  ill  greatly  diftref¬ 
fed  about  the  remainder  of  his  ranfom,  at  laft  entered  % 
into  a  very  extraordinary  negociation  with  E  ward, 
by  which  he  confeuted  that  the  king  of  England  fhould 
be  his  fucceffor  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  But  this 
negociation  was  defeated  through  the  invincible  hatred 
which  the  Scots  bore  to  an  Englifli  governor.  David  25* . 
then,  being  entirely  unable  to  difcharge  the  remainder  ^ 
of  his  ranfom,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty ;  treaty 
by  which  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  became  indebted  .Edward, 
to  Edward  the  fum  of  100,000  pounds  Sterling,  to  be 
paid  by  equal  proportions  within  the  fpace  of  25  years* 
during"  which  there  fhould  be  a  truce  between  the  two: 
nations. 

From  this  time  we  meet  with  little  more  of  any  mo-  , 
ment  in  the  reign  of  King  David.  After  the  death  of 
liis  Queen  Johanna,  the  lifter  of  Edward,  he  married  a 
Scots  woman,  of  mean  birth,  .named  Margaret  Logie*; 
but  by  neither  of  liis  wives  had  he  any  children.  Queen 
Margaret  he  divorced,  on  what  pretence  is  not  known ; 
however,  fhe  left  the  kingdom,  and  complained  per- 
fonally  to  the  pope,  who  tieated  her  as  David’s  lawful 
wife,  and  enjoined  her  hufband  to  receive  her  as  fuch  un¬ 
der  the  moft  fevere  penalties.  What  effedl  thefe  threats 
had  on  the  king  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  ^ 
Margaret  never  returned  to  Scotland  ;  and,  on  the  2 2d  pje 
of  February  1371,  David  himfelf  died,  leaving  the  king- and  U  fucr- 
dom  to-  his  nephew  Robert  Stewart,,  the  firft  o‘t  tbat 
family  who  fat  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  (k)..  Stewart 

Some 


(k)  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Stewart  family,  we  have  the  following  account  by  the  Scots  hifttmans. 
Fleance,  the  fon  of  the  celebrated  Banquo,  after  his  father’s  murder  by  Macbeth,  fled  into  Wales,  where  he  hal 
a  fon  named  Walter,  by  a  princefs  of  that  country.  After  the  restoration  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  this  \\  alter 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  high  ftevvardfhip,  a  dignity  held  by  fervice,  and  which  in- 
titled  the  poffeffor  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  baron  Walter  was  now  diftmguifhed,  from,  this  office,  by  the  title  ot 
Walter  the  Stewart,  which  defeended  to  his  pofterity  ;  and  Steward ,  afterwards  Stewart,  or  Stuart ,  became  their 

fU  oTthis  fubieft  Lord  Halles  has  the  following  remarks.  «  Our  hiftorians  have  recorded  the  achievements 
of  Walter  the  Stewart  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  He  is  laid  to  have  beeivthe  father  of  Alan, 
and  the  grandfather  of  that  Walter  who  was  indeed  Stewart  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  I  and  Mal¬ 
colm  IV.  It  may  perhaps  be  aferibed  to  ftrange  prejudices,  or  to  a  fpirit  of  fcepticilm,  when  I  declare,  that 
hitherto  I  have  feen  no  evidence  that  fuch  a  perlon  as  Walter  Stewart  o§  Scotland,  in  the  leign  of  Malcolm  ILL 

^‘^We  M^"ravely  told,  1  That  Walter  the  fon  of  Fleance,  the  Can  qf  Banquo,  Thane  of  Lochaber,  having 
killed  a  man  at  the  court  of  Griffith,  prince  of  Wales,  fought  refuge  with  Edward  the  Contdfor  ;  and  having 
killed  another  man  at  Edward’s  court,  fought  refuge  with  Alan  the  Red,  earl  of Bnttany  :  That  on  the  Nor¬ 
man  invaiion,  he  came  to  England  with  the  earl  of  Brittany,  and  fignalized  himfelf  at  the  battle  ot  Haftings  in 
m66  :  That  the  earl  of  Brittany,  by  his  firft  wife  Emma,  daughter  of  biward  earl  of  Northumberland,  had  an 
only  child  Chriftina  ;  and  that  he  beftowed  her  in  marriage  on  the  young  hero.  ’  This  is  the  ftory  which,  alter 
various  improvements  fince  the  days  of  Boece,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  credit. 

“  That  Walter,  before  he  had  well  attained  to  the  age  of  manhood,  ffiould  have  flam  two  men  in  private  quar¬ 
rels,  is  a  circumftat.ce  improbable,  yet  poffible  ;  and  therefore  I  objed  not  to  it.  But  his  alliance  with  the  earl 

of  Brittanw  cannot  be  fo  eafily  admitted.  .  r  ..  ,  ■. 

‘‘Alan,  inrnamed  /,  R-J,  a  younger  fon  of  Eudo  earl  of  Bnttany,  was  one  of  the  gallant  adventurers  who 
came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror  ;  he  had  neither  territories  nor  court .  The  hiftoriai.s  ot  Britt  ui i)  poh- 
lively  affert  that  he  had  no  children.  Befides,  it  is  hard  to  fay  by  what  accident  Alan  U  Roux  bomd  have 
become  acquainted  with  Emma  the  daughter  of  Si  ward  earl  of  Northumberland  I  fuppofe  that  our  hifto- 
rians  invented  this  alliance,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  connedion  between  Walter  the  Stewart  and  Mal¬ 
colm  III.  u  According 
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Scotland.  St>me  authors  tell  us,  that  at  the  acceffion  of  Ro-  therefore,  was  entered  into,  by  which  it  was  provided, 
bert  II.  his  title  was  difpiited  by  William  earl  of  Dou-  that  neither  Scotland  nor  France  fhould  be  obliged  to 
glas.  If  any  fuch  claim  was  preferred,  an  affembly  of  make  war  with  England  ;  and  by  another  claufe?  that 


Scotland,. 


the  States  fet  it  afide,  and  it  was  refolved  that  Robert 
fhould  be  crowned  at  Scone  ;  and  to  take  away  for  the 
future  all  difputes  concerning  the  fucceflion,  a  particu¬ 
lar  a£t  was  framed,  by  which  the  kingdom  was  fecured 
to  Robert  and  his  heirs. 

The  new  king  being  thus  edablilhed  on  the  throne, 
endeavoured  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Englifh,  in  or¬ 
der  to  recover  from  them  the  town  of  Berwick,  and 
fome  other  places  on  the  borders.  In  this,  however, 
he  failed  ;  and  as  56,000  pounds  of  David’s  ranfom 
Treat  \v  h  ^  remained  unpaid,  Robert  bound  himfelf  todifeharge 
France W  t  ^  at  rate  4°°°  marks  every  midfummer.  He 
then  propofed  an  alliance  with  France  ;  but  the  terms 
demanded  by  that  kingdom  being,  that  Scotland  fhould 
be  obliged  to  make  war  with  England  whenever  France 
fhould  require  it,  Robert  could  not  by  any  means  be 
induced  to  confent  to  fuch  a  requifition,  which  would 
have  obliged  him  to  break  through  the  mod  folemn 
treaties,  whenever  the  king  of  France  fhould  think 
proper  to  break  with  England.  A  new  treaty, 


the  difpenfation  or  authority  even  of  the  pope  himfelf 
fhould  never  free  the  kings  or  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Scotland  from  the  obligations  they  lay  under  to  afllfl 
one  another,  as  often  as  required,  in  oppofition  to  the 
kingdom  of  England.  In  cafe  of  a  competition  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  the  king  of  France  and  his 
keirs  were  to  take  care  that  no  Englifh  influence  was 
ufed  ;  but  that  the  matter  being  by  the  greatefl  and 
bed  part  of  the  nation  decided  conformably  to  the  laws 
and  edablifhments  of  Scotland,  he  fhould  with  all  his 
power  defend  and  affid  the  perfon  fo  edablifhed.  Lad* 
ly,  it  was  agreed  that  no  Frenchman  fhould  ever  hence¬ 
forth  ferve  for  wages,  or  other  wife,  againd  Scotland, 
nor  any  Scotfman  againd  France. 

This  lad  article  occafioned  a  rccal  of  all  the  Scots 
from  the  Engli’b  armies,  which  Edward  looked  upon  wixt  the 
to  be  a  prelude  to  an  invafion.  He  accordingly  iffued  'Scots  and 
writs  for  affembling  all  the  militia  in  the  north  of  Eng-  Ershfh 
land.  At  this  time  an  invincible  hatred  fubiided  ^-bjrderCfSo 
tween  the  neighbouring  people  of  both  nations,  which 

extended 


44  According  to  one  account,  the  genealogies  of  their  families  dand  thus ; 

Siward  earl  of  Northumberland  *. 


Emmazz  Alan  earl  of  Brittany.  Another  daughter  zz  Duncan  king  of  Scots. 

_ I _ _ _  I 

Chridinarr  Walter  the  Stewart.  Malcolm  III. 

u  Thus  Walter  the  Stewart  and  Malcolm  III.  were  coufin9-german. 

“  According  to  another  account,  the  genealogy  of  their  families  dands  thus  : 

Siward  Earl  of  Northumberland.  His  fide rzz  wife  of  Duncan, 


Emma  z=  Alan  Earl  of  Brittany.  Malcolm  IIL 


Chriflinazz  Walter  the  Stewart. 

*4<  Thus  the  mother  of  Walter  the  Stewart  and  Malcolm  III.  were  coufins-gcrman. 

u  It  is  faid,  4  That  Walter  the  Stewart  had  a  fon,  Alan,  alfo  Stewart  of  Scotland/  The  evidence  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  a  charter  granted  by  Earl  Gofpatrick,  and  in  another  charter  granted  by  his  fon  Waldeve  Earl 
of  March,  at  Dunbar.  In  them  Alden,  or  Aldan  Dapifer,  is  mentioned  as  a  vvitnefs  ;  that  is,  fay  our  antiquaries, 
Allan*  the  Jlewart  of  Scotland. 

“  This  is  the  fundamental  proportion  on  which  the  genealogy  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  as  it  is  commonly 
underdood,  may  be  faid  to  red.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  this  hypothefis  takes  it  for  granted,  that  Alien 
or  Aldan .  and  Alan*  are  the  fame  ;  upon  what  authority  I  know  not.  The  Alden  mentioned  in  the  two 
charters  feems  to  have  been  the  dewart  of  Earl  Gofpatrick,  and  of  Earl  Waldeve,  not  the  dewart  of 
Scotland. 

To  the  charter  by  Earl  Gofpatrick,  there  are  eight  witnedes :  4  Andrew  the  arch-deacon;  Adam  his  brother; 
Nigel  the  chaplain  ;  Ketel  the  fon  of  Dolphin  ;  Ernald  ;  Alden  the  Stewart  (Dapifer)  ;  Adam  the  foil  of  Al¬ 
den  ;  Adam  the  fon  of  Gofpatrick/  Is  it  podible  for  credulity  itfelf  to  believe,  that  the  Alden  placed  fo  low  in 
fuch  company,  was  the  hi°h  flew  art  of  Scotland ,  a  man  at  lead  as  honourable  as  Gofpatrick  himfelf  ?  I  can  have 
no  doubt,  that  the  witntffes  to  this  charter  were  the  dependents  or  ho  life  hold- fervants  of  Earl  Gofpatrick  ;  and 
that  if  we  interpret  Nigedus  Capellanus  to  be  Nigel  the  earPs  chaplain*  we  mud  interpret  Aldenus  Dapifer  to  be 
Alden  the  ear  Pi  flew  art. 

44  To  the  charter  granted  by  Earl  Waldeve,  there  are  nine  witneiTes.  Alden  Dapifer  is  the  feventh  in  order. 
There  are  only  three  among  them  who  feem  to  have  been  landed  men ;  4  Elias  de  Hadedandena  (probably 

Haffenderi), 

*  There  was  a  certain  princefs  of  Denmark  who  brought  forth  a  fon  to  a  bear.  This  fon  was  called  Berna  and,  natural  enough 
like,  had  ears  like  a  bear.  Jrie  was  the  father  of  Siward  earl  of  Northumberland,  themptw*  p.  91^,  ap.  Twifden, 
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So<>t!»r.a.  extended  not  only  through  the  lower  ranks,  but  had  per-  eftate  of  Sir  John  Gordon,  _  a  man  of  great  property  fn  jcotland, 
— ^ ri,-  rlafles  alfo.  The  inhabitants  of  the  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  Sir  John  in  his  turn  invaded 


vaded  the  higher  clafies  alfo.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
borders,  indeed,  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  orders  of 
their  refpedfive  fovereigns  ;  fo  that  daily  hoflilities  were 
committed  by  them  upon  each  other  when  there  was 
peace  between  the  fovereigns.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe 
countries  had  eftabliftied  with  one  another  certain  con¬ 
ventions,  which  have  fmce  been  colle&ed,  and  go  oy 
the  name  of  the  Border -laws.  The  families  of  Dou¬ 
glas  and  Percy,  whofe  eftates  lay  contiguous  to  one  an¬ 
other,  were  at  perpetual  variance.  It  had  been  com¬ 
mon  for  the  borderers  of  both  kingdoms,  during  a 
truce,  to  frequent  each  others  fairs ;  and  a  fervant  of 
the  earl  of  March  had  been  killed  in  a  fray  at  that  of 
Roxburgh,  which  was  flill  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 
Juft  ice  for  this  murder  was  demanded  from  lord  Percy; 
but  he  flighted  the  complaint.  On  this  the  earl  of 
March,  with  his  brother  the  earl  of  Moray,  affembling 
their  followers,  entered  the  next  fair  that  was-  held  in 
Roxburgh,  plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  and  killed 
all  the  Engliih  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  Englifh 
borderers  were  ordered  to  lay  wafte  the  lands  of  the 
earl  of  March ;  but,  in  their  way  thither,  deftroyed  the 


the  fouth  of^Scotland.  Sir  John  in  his  turn  invaded 
England,  from  whence  he  drove  off  a  large  booty  in 
cattle,  and  a  number  of  prifoners.  In  his  retreat  he 
was  attacked  by  a  body  of  frefh  troops  under  Sir  John 
Lifburn,  at  a  place  called  Caram .  An  obftinate  en¬ 
counter  followed.  The  Scots  were  five  times  repulfed  ; 
but  at  la(t  they  renewed  the  charge  with  fuch  fury,  that 
they  made  Lifburn,  his  brother,  and  feveral  other  per¬ 
form  of  dillin&ion,  prifoners,  together  with  all  their 
furviving  foldiers.  On  this  lord  Percy  with  7000  men 
encamped  at  Duns,  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  ;  but  was 
obliged  to  retire,  probably  for  want  of  fubfiftence  for 
his  army.  In  the  mean  time,  Mufgrave,  the  governor 
of  Berwick,  who  had  been  ordered  to  join  Percy  with 
a  detachment  from  the  garrifon,  was  on  his  march  in¬ 
tercepted,  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner  by  Sir  John 
Gordon  ;  after  which  the  border  war  became  general  on 
both  fides.  The  ifl'ue  of  thefe  difturhances  is  but  little 
known  ;  however,  in  1377,  we  find  them  raging  with 
more  violence  than  ever.  The  fair  of  Roxburgh  was 
once  more  the  feene  of  adlion,  and  the  town  was  agaiir 
burnt  down  by  the  Scots.  Lord  Percy,  who  was  now 

earl 


Haffenden),  William  de  Copland,  and  William  de  Hellebat  (q.  Elbottle)  ;  all  the  three  are  placed  before  Alden 

^“"It  has  been  remarked,  ‘  That  in  thofe  days  the  title  of  pm  art  or  dap'ifer  was  too  hwh  a  title  to  be  glve« 
to  the  retainer  of  an  earl.’  I  anfwer,  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  anno  IC93,  fays,  ‘  Morael  of  Boebba  ur 
was  thaes  eorles  p-ward,’  i.  e.  Morel  of  Bamborough  was  this  earl’s ftewart,  or  the  ftewart  of  Robert  Ear  of 
Northumberland/  Beiides,  to  a  charter  granted  by  Earl  Gofpatnck  tire  Elder,  Lamlertus  Dapifer  is  a  w>tnefs. 
If  Lambert, is  Dap'ifer ,  in  a  charter  of  Gofpatrick  the  Elder,  implies  Lambert  the •  ffenvart  of  the  family  of 
March,  why  fhould  Aldenvs  Dap'ifer,  in  the  charters  of  the  fon  and  grandfon  of  Gofpatnck,  imply  the  Jleivart 

u  X  believe  that  no  defender  of  the  common  hypothefis  will  anfwer  this  objeTion,  by  pretending  that  Lamber¬ 
ts  Dapifer  was  indeed p-wari  of  Scotland.  Such  an  anfwer  would  leave  no  room  for  Walter  ftewart  of  Scotland,, 
who  is  held  to  have  been  a  diftinguiflred  perfonage  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  .. 

«  It  is  curious  to  fee  upon  what  flight  grounds  our  antiquaries  have  eftabliftied  the  connexion  between  .tf- 
denus  Dapifer  and  the  houfe  of  Stewart.  Walter, ts  films  Alani  appears  to  have  flour,  ned  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid  I.  In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IV.  he  is  termed  Dapifer.  Hence  it  has  been  ralhly  concluded  that  WaU 
torus  Dapifer /dins  %mi  was  the  fon  of  that  Aldenus  Dapifer  who  is  a  w.tnefs  to  the  charters  of  Gofpatnck  and 

perfuade  mvfelf,  that  Aldtn  Dapifer,  and  Alen  the  father  of  Walter  ftewart  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  IV.  were  different  perfons  ;  and  that  they  had  nothing  in  common  but  the  Chriftian  name,  it  indeed 

tH“'  ^m^f  m^rTrderTmay  demand,  ‘  IV ho  then  was  Alen  the  father  of  Walter,  ftewart  of  Scotland  in  the 

r°£n I ’carf  only  anfwer  this  queftion  by  demanding,  ‘  Who  was  the  father  of  Martach  Earl  of  Marre  in  the.reig« 
©f  Malcolm  III. ;  of  Gilchrilt  Earl  of  Angus  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  L;  of  Fergus  Lord  of  Gallowa)  in  the 
rei<m  of  Malcolm  IV. ;  or  of  Frilkinus  de  Moravia,  anceftor  of  the  family  of  Sutherland,  in  the  reign  of  Wi  lam 
the”  Lion  l  Or,  to  keep  in  the  fuppofed  line  of  the  royal  family  of  Stewart,  ‘  Who  was  the  father  of  Banquho 

j  h«ManvLanfvvers  may  no  doubt  be  made  to  this  laft  queftion.  Kennedy  fays,  that  the  father  of  Banquho  was 
one  of  the  feven  fans  of  Core  king  of  Munfter  ;  Sir  George  M’Kcnz.e,  Of  Ferquhard,  the  fon  ofKennethli:  .5 
and  Simpfon,  The  fon  of  Ferquhard  Thane  of  Lochaber,  the  fon  of  Kenneth,  the  fon  of  Murdoch,  the  fon  of 

^’i? is^rkabk^thaf  Abercrombie  relates  all  thofe  contradi&oiy  ftories,  without  ever  fafpeftiug  the 
natural  inference  arifing  from  them,  ‘  That  if  noble  perions  arc  not  fatisfied  with  a  long  PedlS«e’ 
by  authentic  inftruments,  they  mull  believe  in  flattering  and  ignorant  fia.ons  ;  and  ^  ^  aJd  fabuW 
wait  for  the  dawn  of  record  to  enlighten  their  defeent,  they  muft  bewilder  tliemfelves  in  dark  and  fabulou- 

geneafagies.^ ;  of  Dav;d  j  before  the  m;ddje  0f  the  12th  century,  the  family  of  the  Stewarts  was  opulent  and 
powerful.  It  may  therefore  have  fubfifttd  for  many  ages  previous  to  that  time  5  but  when,  and  what  was  its 
commencement,  we  cannot  determine.” 


2f5 
Berwick 
taken  and 
setakea. 


^£ccilars<S.  carl  of  N or thumbeda n d,  refolv.ed  to  take  %nal  ven^e- 
v  ance*  He  ravaged  the  Scots  borders/  particularly  the 
<earl  of  March's  efkte,  for  three  days,  at  the  head  of 
tc,ooo  men.  Some  time  after  this,  the  Scots  infur- 
gents  became  powerful  enough  to  furprife  Berwick; 
which,  however,  was  quickly  retaken  by  the  Englifh, 
■who  foon  after  invaded  Scotland.  In  this  expedition, 
however,  they  fucsceeded  fo  ill,  that  Percy  thought 
proper  to  delift  from  his  expedition.  The  Scots  in  the 
mean  time  began,  hoftilities  by  fea,  under  one  Mercer, 
an  experienced  failot ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh,  with  all  his  fleet.  In 
1379,  England  was  afflidied  with  a  dreadful  plague,  of 
which  the  Scots  took  advantage  to  invade  the  country. 
The  Englifh  hi  ft  or  inns  tell  us  that  they  behaved  with 
the  utmoft  barbarity,  killing  and  plundering  the  de- 
fencelefs  inhabitants  without  mercy. 

rI  his  predatory  war  continued,  generally  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  Englifh,  till  the  beginning  of  No- 
member  j  380,  when  a  -truce  was  concluded,  to  continue 
for  a  year;  which,  however,  related  only  to  the  bor¬ 
ders.  This  tiuce,  like  the  others,  was  but  very  indif¬ 
ferently  obferved  ;  fo  that,  in  1383,  new  negotiations 
WTre  fet  on  foot:  but,  in  1384,  the  war  was  renewed 
with  greater  fury  than  ever.  In  the  fpring,  the  earls  of 
March  and  Douglas  took  the  caftle  of  Lochmaben,  and 
intercepted  a  rich  convoy  which  the  Englifh  were  fend¬ 
ing  to  Roxburgh  ;  burnt  to  the  ground  the  caftle  of 
Walk,  and  committed  fuch  devaluations  in  the  north  of 
England,  that  feveral  gentlemen  offered  to  refign  their 
eftates  to  King  Richard,  becanfe  they  were  not  able  to 
defend  them  againft:  the  Scots.  The  Duke  of  Lancaf- 
ter  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  but  the 
f  inhabitants  had  removed  every  thing  valuable,  fo  that 
he  maiched  on  to  Edinburgh  without  accomphfhing 
any  thing  of  confequence.  On  his  return,  he  was  ha- 
rafted  by  flying  parties  of  Scots,  who  deftroyed  a  con- 
iiderable  number  of  his  men.  This  year  alfo  the 
French  fent  a  body  of  auxiliaries  into  ^Scotland.  The 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Nottingham  entered  Scot¬ 
land  with  an  army  of  10, coo  horfe  and  6000  archers  ; 
but  retired,  after  having  committed  forne  devaluations 
in  the  fouthern  counties.  The  Scots  revenged  them- 
felves  by  laying  wafte  all  the  northern  part  of  England 
to  the  gates  of  Newcaftle.  Berwick  was  taken  by  the 
Scots,  and  foon  after  furrendered  for  the  fum  of  2000 
marks.  A  truce  was  then,  as  ufual,  concluded;  but 
in  the  mean  time  king  Robert  was  meditating  a  molt 
fevere  blow  againft  the  Englifh. 

Formidable  The  Duke^of  Burgundy  having  come  to  the  poftef- 

En?knd°f  fi°n  eftate  ^er-in-law  the  earl  of  Flan* 

*  an  ders,  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  the  town  of  Ghent  ; 
but  they  refufed  to  fubmit  to  him,  and  in  this  refufal 
were  protected  by  king  Richard  II.  of  England.  On 
this  die  duke  of  Burgundy  propofed  to  the  French 
court  to  invade  England  in  concert  with  the  Scots. — 
This  being  agreed  to,  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  Sluys ; 
on  board  of  which  John  de  Vienne,  the  French  ad¬ 
miral,  embarked,  carrying  along  with  him  50,000 
pounds  in  gold,  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  advanced 
in  order  to  be  diftributed  in  Scotland,  where  the  admi¬ 
ral  arrived  fafe  with  a  conftderable  reinforcement,  toge¬ 
ther  with  fupplies  of  all  kinds  of  military  ft  ores.  Two 
thou  land  auxiliaries,  of  whom  500  were  men-at-arms, 
arrived  with  this  fleet};  and  400  fuits  of  complete  ar- 


Fqjefted. 


«iour  war  brought  along  with  them,  in  order  to  fee  BmhnS  ? 

diftr’buted  among  the  braveft  of  the  Scots.  _ ,  - 

The  Scots  were  for  a  Short  time  elated  with  the  great 
attention  which  had  been  paid  them  by  the  French Bu:  T’” 
kmg;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Flemings  haviirr  re_ t0  noth,nfr 
volted,  the  French  abandoned  the  Scots  to  fuftain  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Englifh  refentment,  that  they  them- 
ielves  might  employ  their  arms  in  Flanders.  King  Ri¬ 
chard  took  the  field  with  a  more  numerous  army  than 
had  ever  been  muftered  in  England  before.  Hoftilities 
were  begun  by  the  Scots,  who,  according  to  cuftom, 
invaded  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  carried  off 
a  considerable  booty  :  however,  in  their  retreat,  they 
were  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  duke 
o  Lancafter,  w-ho  had  been  fent  with  an  army  to  inter* 

-ccpt  them.  The  Englifh  army  proceeded  northwards  ; 
but  could  accomphfh  nothing,  on  account  of  the  country 
being  defoliated,  till  they  came  to  Edinburgh,  which 
they  laid  in  afhes.  Being,  however,  inceffantly  harafs- 
ed  by  parties  of  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat.  ° 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  till  the  year  1578 
a  fhort  truce,  the  war  was  renewed  with 
frefh  fury.  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland  were 
ravaged  by  the  earls  of  Fife  and  Douglas,  and  Lord 
Nithfdale  defeated  a  body  of  3000  Englifh  ;  after  which 
he  formed  the  plan  of  invading  Ireland,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  of  late  been  very  aeftive  againft  the  Scots. 

In  138 8,  Douglas  obtained  permiffion  to  raife  a  body 
of  forces  for  this  invafion  ;  and  having  landed  in  fafety, 
defeated  the :  Info,  plundered  the  town  of  Carling  ford, 
and  loaded  fifteen  (hips  with  the  booty.  From  thence 
the  Scots  failed  to  the  ifle  of  Man,  which  in  like  man¬ 
ner  was  plundered  and  laid  wafte  ;  after  which  they  re¬ 
turned  with  their  booty  to  Loch  Rian  in  Scotland. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuceefs,  Robert  dete, mined  to* 
proceed  on  a  more  enlarged  plan  Having  affembled  af^albr 
parliament  at  Aberdeen,  a  double  invafion  of  England  t  Jo  Scot/ 
was  rejolved  upon.  Two  armies  were  railed  ;  tlie  one  armies  at 
con  lifting  of  25,000  men,  commanded  by  the  earls  of0ncc* 
Mentieth  and  Fife,  Douglas  lord  of  Galloway,  and 
Alexander  Lindfay  ;  the  other  army,  confiftinn  of  the 
like  number,  was  commanded  by  the  earls  of  Douo-las 
March  Crawford,  Moray,  the  lord  high  Conftable  of 
Scotland,  and  other  perfons  of  diftin&ion.  The  former 
entered  Cumberland,  and  the  latter  Northumberland, 
both  which  countries  they  laid  wafte,  and  both  armies 
were  to  meet  within  ten  miles  of  Newcaftle.  The  Eng- 
h!h  were  thrown  into  the  greatefV conftemation.  New¬ 
caftle  was  defended  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
w^ofe  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him  incapable  of  ta¬ 
king  the  field  ;  but  his  place  was  abundantly  fupplied 
by  h.s  two  Tons  Henry  and  Ralph,  the  forme.- of  whom 
is  known  in  Englifh  hiftory  by  the  name  of  Hotftur 
I  he  town  was  garrifoned  by  the  flower  of  the  Englifh 
nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  countries,  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge 
Douglas  felected  2000  foot  and  300  horfemen  out  of 
the  two  armies,  and  encamped  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
town,  with  a  view,  according  to  the  Scots  hiftorians,  of 
ftormmg  it  next  day.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  chal-  ijo 
lenged  .by  Hotfpur  to  fight  him  hand  to  hand,  with Single  com- 
(harp  ground  fpears,  in  fight  of  both  armies.  Douglas  hat  hc* 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  Percy  was  unhorfed  theSSSi”11 
firft  encounter,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  and  fienry 
4  port-P^y- 
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brought  off  his  antagonists  lance,  with  a  pennon  af¬ 
fixed  to  it,  and  fwore  in  his  hearing  that  he  would  car* 
ry  it  into  Scotland.  Next  day  Douglas  attempted  to 
itorm  the  town  ;  but,  being  repulfed  in  the  attack,  he 
decamped  in  the  night.  Percy,  breathing  furious  re¬ 
venge,  purfued  and  overtook  the  Scots  at  Otterburn. 
His  arrival  was  quite  unexpected,  fo  that  the  principal 
commanders  of  the  Scottifh  army  were  fitting  down  to 
fupper  unarmed.  The  foldiers,  however,  were  inftantly 
prepared  for  battle  ;  but  in  the  hurry  necefiarily  attend¬ 
ing  a  furprife  of  this  kind,  Douglas  forgot  to  put  on 
his  cuirafs.  Both  leaders  encouraged  their  men  by  the 
molt  animating  fpeeches  ;  and  both  parties  waited  for 
the  rife  of  the  moon,  which  happened  that  night  to  be 
unufually  bright.  The  battle  being  joined  on  the 
moon’s  firft  appearance,  the  Scots  began  to  give 
ground  ;  but,  being  rallied  by  Douglas,  who  fought 
with  a  battle-ax,  the  Englifh,  though  greatly  fuperior 
in  number,  were  totally  routed.  Twelve  hundred  were 
killed  on  the  fpot ;  and  100  perfons  of  diftin&ion, 
ed,  and  earl  among  whom  were  the  two  Percies,  were  made  prifon- 
kiUecf ^  ers  ^  Keith  marifchal  of  Scotland.  On  the  fide  of 

the  Scots  the  greateft  lofs  was  that  of  the  brave  earl 
Douglas,  who  was  killed  in  confequence'  of  going  to 
battle  without  his  armour,  as  above  related.  It  was 
this  fingle  combat  between  Douglas  and  Percy,  and 
the  fubfequent  battle,  which  gave  rife  to  the  celebrated 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bifhop  of  Durham  was  march¬ 
ing  towards  Newcaftle  with  an  army  of  10,000  men  ; 
but  was  informed  by  the  runaways  of  Percy’s  defeat, 
which  happened  on  the  211I  of  July  1388.  In  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  it  was  refolved  to  purfue  the  Scots,  whom 
they  hoped  eafily  to  vanquish,  as  being  wearied  with 
the  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  and  laden  with  plun¬ 
der.  The  earl  of  Moray,  who  commanded  in  chief, 
having  called  a  confultation  of  his  officers,  refolved  to 
venture  a  battle.  The  prifoners  were  almoft  as  nume¬ 
rous  as  the  whole  Scots  army  ;  however,  the  generals  re¬ 
quired  no  more  of  them  than  their  words  of  honour 
that  they  fhould  continue  ina&ive  during  the  battle, 
and  remain  prifoners  ftill.  This  condition  being  com¬ 
plied  with,  the  Scots  drew  out  their  army  for  battle. — 
Their  rear  was  fecured  by  marches,  and  their  flanks  by 
large  trees  which  they  had  felled.  In  fhort,  their  ap¬ 
pearance  was  fo  formidable,  that  the  Englifn,  dreading 
to  encounter  a  refolute  enemy  fo  ftrongly  fecured,  retired 
to  Newcaftle,  leaving  the  Scots  at  liberty  to  continue 
their  march  to  their  own  country. 

Robert  being  now  opprefted  with  age,  fo  that  he 
could  no  longer  endure  the  fatigues  of  government,  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs  devolved  upon  his  feeond  foil 
the  earl  of  Fife  ;  for  his  ddeft  fon  was  by  nature  indo¬ 
lent,  and  befides  lame  by  an  unlucky  blow  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  horfe.  Early  in  the  fpring  of  1389,  he 
invaded  England  with  fuccefs :  but  the  fame  year  a 
truce  was  concluded,  to  laft  from  the  19th  of  June  1389 
to  the  16th  of  Augufl  1392  ;  in  which  the  allies  of 
,  both  crowns  were  included.  This  truce  was  violently 
oppofed  by  the  nobility,  who  fufpe&ed  their  king  of 
being  too  much  under  French  influence.  Upon  this 
the  court  of  France  thought  proper  to  fend  over  am- 
bafFadors  to  perfuade  the  nobility  to  comply  ;  informing 
them,  that  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  they  could  expett  no 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II. 
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from  whence  Douglas  affiftance  either  of  men  or  money  from  the  continent. 

With  difficulty  they  prevailed,  and  peace  between  Eng-  w 
land  and  Scotland  was  once  more  reftored.  Scarce, 
however,  was  this  truce  finifhed,  when  the  peace  of  the 
nation  was  moll  fcandaloufly  violated  by  Robert’s  third 
fon  the  earl  of  Buchan.  This  prince  having  a  quarrel 
with  the  bifhop  of  Murray,  burnt  down  the  fine  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Elgin,  which  has  been  called  by  hiftoriana 
the  lanthorn  and  ornament  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 

The  king  for  this  crime  caufed  his  fon  to  be  imprifon- 
ed ;  and  a  civil  war  would  have  been  the  confequence,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  veneration  which  the  Scots  retained 
for  their  old  king.  However,  they  did  not  long  enjoy 
their  beloved  monarch;  for  he  died  on  the  19th  °^dies,and  * 
April  1390,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  1 9th is  fucceed- 
of  his  reign. 

On  the  death  of  Robert  II.  the  crown  devolved  up-bertUI* 
on  his  ddeft  fon  John  ;  but  the  name  being  thought 
unlucky  in  Scotland,  he  changed  it  for  that  of  Robert, 
though  he  was  ftill  called  by  the  commonalty  Robert 
John  Fernzier.  He  had  been  married  to  Annabella,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond,  anceftor  to  the  noble 
family  of  Perth  ;  and  was  crowned  along  with  his  con- 
fort  at  Scone,  on  the  13th  of  Auguft  1390.  He 
confirmed  the  truce  which  had  been  entered  into  with 
England,  and  renewed  the  league  with  France;  but 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  difturbed  by  the  wars  °^R 
the  petty  chieftains  with  each  other.  Duncan  Stew-ofethec 
art,  fon  to  Alexander  earl  of  Buchan,  who  had  died  inc£  Buchan, 
prifon  for  burning  the  cathedral  of  Elgin,  afTembling 
his  followers  under  pretence  of  revenging  his  father’s 
death,  laid  wafte  the  county  of  Angus.  Walter  Ogilvy, 
the  fheriff  of  Angus,  attempting  to  repel  the  invaders, 
was  killed,  with  his  brother  and  60  of  their  followers. 

The  king  then  gave  a  commiffion  to  the  earl  of  Craw* 
ford  to  fupprefs  them  ;  which  he  foon  did,  and  rnoft  of 
them  were  either  killed  or  executed.  The  followers  of 
the  earl  of  Buchan  were  compofed  of  the  wildeft  High- 
landers,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Catterene, r,  which 
anfwers  to  that  of  banditti.  That  fuch  a  race  of  peo-rcties> 
pie  exifted  is  certain  from  the  records  of  Scotland  ;  but 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  how  they  obtained  their 
fubfiftence,  being  void  of  the  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  of  every  civil  art.  There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe 
that  many  of  them  came  from  the  Weftern  Hies ;  and 
that  they  or  their  anceftors  had  emigrated  from  the 
eaftern  parts  of  Ireland.  The  lands  they  inhabited 
were  never  cultivated  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century  ;  and,  according  to  the  moft  authentic  ac« 
counts,  they  lived  entirely  upon  animal  food. 

The  earl  of  Crawford’s  fuccefs  againft  the  followers 
of  Buchan  encouraged  Robert  to  intruft  him  with  a 
commiffion  for  fubduing  other  infurgents  by  whom  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  difturbed.  The  moft  remark-  Battle  bt* 
of  the fe  were  the  Clan  Chatian  and  Clan  Kay,  ^3  tween  the 
both  thefe  tribes  were  numerous  and  brave,  Crawford  of^edan 
was  not  without  apprehenfions  that  they  might  unite  chatfan 
againft  him  as  a  common  enemy,  and  defeat  him  if  he  and  eba 
attempted  to  fupprefs  them  by  force.  He  propofed,  hay* 
therefore,  that  the  two  rival  clans  fhould  each  cboofe  30 
men,  to  determine  their  differences  by  the  fword,  with¬ 
out  being  allowed  the  ufe  of  any  other  weapon.  The 
king  and  his  nobility  were  to  be  fpeOdators  of  the  com* 
bat ;  the  conquered  clan  were  to  be  pardoned  for  all 
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Scotland,  with  the  royal  favour.  This  propofal  was  readily  ac-  apparent  of  the  crown,  was  now  grown  up  toman's  Scotian!. 

cepted  by  both  parties,  and  the  north  inch  of  Perth  eftate,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to  provide  a  fuitable  - v-— ^ 

was  to  be  the  fcene  of  a&ion.  But,  upon  muftering  confortfor  him.  The  king  is  faid  to  have  fcandaloufly  M  260 
the  combatants,  it  was  found  that  one  of  them,  belong-  put  up  his  fon’s  marriage  at  audion,  and  offered  him  behavio^/ 
ing  to  the  clan  Chattan,  had  abfented  himfelf.  It  was  to  the  lady  whofe  father  could  give  him  the  highefl  of  Robert 
propofed  to  balance  this  difference  by  withdrawing  one  price.  The  earl  of  March  was  the  higheft  bidder  ;  and  vvitil  re- 
of  the  combatants  from  the  clan  Kay  ;  but  not  one  of  advanced  a  confiderable  fum  in  ready  money,  on  condi- ?ar?  to 
them  could  be  prevailed  on  to  refign  his  place.  At  tion  that  his  daughter  fhould  become  the  royal  bride.— 
laft  one  Henry  Wynd,  a  faddler,  though  no  way  con-  This  fordid  match  was  oppofed  by  Douglas,  who  pro- 
ne&ed  with  either  party,  offered  to  fupply  the  place  of  pofed  his  own  daughter  the  lady  Margery.  So  degene- 
him  that  was  abfent,  on  condition  of  his  receiving  a  rate  was  the  court  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  that  neither 
French  crown  of  gold  (about  7  s.  6  d.  of  our  money)  ;  the  king  nor  the  duke  of  Rothefay  oppofed  this  pro- 
which  was  immediately  paid  him.  The  combat  then  pofal  of  a  ne  w  match,  becaufe  it  was  to  be  purchafed 
began  with  incredible  fury  ;  but  at  laft,  through  the  fu-  with  a  frefh  fum  ;  and  they  even  refufed  to  indemnify 
perior  valour  and  Ikill  of  Henry  Wynd,  vidory  decla-  the  earl  of  March  for  the  money  he  had  already  advait 
red  in  favour  of  the  clan  Chattan.  Only  ten  of  the  ced. 


conquerors,  befides  Wynd,  were  left  alive ;  and  all  of 
them  defperately  wounded.  Of  the  clan  Kay  only  one 
remained  ;  and  he  having  received  no  hurt  efcaped  by 
fwimming  acrofs  the  Tay. 

While  thefe  internal  broils  1  ere  going  on,  the  truce 
which  had  lately  been  concluded  vith  England  *  as  fo 
ill  obferved,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  enter  into  frefh 
negociations.  Thefe,  like  others  hich  had  taken  place 
before,  had  very  little  cffe&.  The  borderers  on  both 
Tides  had  been  fo  accuftomed  to  ravage  and  plunder, 
that  they  could  not  live  in  quiet.  King  Robert  alfo 
265  was  thought  to  be  too  much  attached  to  the  king  of 

Title  of  England.  He  had  introduced  the  new  title  of  duke , 

troduced  bellowed  firft  on  the  prince  royal  ;  but  ma- 

into  Scot-  king  an  offer  of  that  honour  to  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
land.  Douglas  family,  it  was  reje&ed  with  difdain.  That 
powerful  family  had  never  loft  fight  of  an  ancient  claim 
they  had  upon  the  caftle  of  Roxburgh,  which  was  ftill 
in  the  ppffeffion  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  this  year  the  foil 
of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  Sir  William  Stewart,  and 
others,  broke  down  the  bridge  of  Roxburgh,  plunder¬ 
ed  the  town,  and  deftroyed  the  forage  and  corn  there 
and  in  the  neighbouring  country.  The  Englifh  applied 
for  fatisfa&ion  ;  but  obtained  none,  as  the  confufion 
which  involved  the  kingdom  by  the  depofition  of  Ri¬ 
chard  II.  and  the  accefiion  of  Henry  IV.  prevented 
them  from  having  recourfe  to  arms,  the  only  argu¬ 
ment  to  which  the  Scots  patriots  in  thofe  days  would 
lifteri. 

No  fooner  was  the  cataftrophe  of  Richard  known 
in  Scotland,  than  they  refolved  to  avail  themfelves  of  it; 
and  invading  the  north  parts  of  England,  demolifhed  the 
caftle  ofWark,  and  laid  the  neiglibouringcountry  under 
contribution.  The  fituation  of  Henry’s  affairs  did  not 
admit  of  his  refenting  this  infuJt.  He  contented  him¬ 
felf  with  nominating  his  brother  the  earl  of  Weftmore- 
land,  to  treat  with  the  Scots  about  a  truce  or  peace  ; 
or,  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  to  make  a  mutual 
agreement,  that  the  towns  of  Dumfries  in  Scotland, 
and  Penrith  in  England,  fhould  be  free  from  hoftilities 
during  the  war.  To  this  propofal  the  Scots  paid  no 
regard  ;  and  being  encouraged  by  the  court  of  France, 
who  refented  the  depoiltion  of  Richard,  they  renewed 
their  ravages  in  England.  In  1400,  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  called  a  parliament,  in  order  to  confult  on  the  moft 
proper  means  of  repelling  the  Scottjlh  invafions  ;  and  in 
this  he  w  as  greatly  affifted  by  the  divifions  of  the  Scots 
among  themfelves.  The  duke  of  Rothefay,  the  heir- 


As  the  duke  of  Albany  Tided  with  Douglas,  a 
council  of  the  nobility  was  privately  affembled,  which 
annulled  the  contrail  of  the  lady  Elizabeth  Dunbar, 
the  earl  of  March’s  daughter,  in  favour  of  the  lady 
Margery,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  but  with¬ 
out  taking  any  meafures  for  repaying  the  money  to  the 
earl  of  March.  The  contmuator  of  Fordun  informs 
us,  that  the  earl  of  Douglas  paid  a  larger  fum  for  his 
daughter’s  fortune  than  that  which  had  been  advanced 
by  the  earl  of  March,  and  that  the  earl  of  Douglas’s 
daughter  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Rothefay :  that,  267 
before  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  March  demanded  Earl  of 
that  the  money  he  had  advanced  fhould  be  reimburfed  ;  March 
but  receiving  an  unfatisfa&ory  anfvver,  he  declared,  that  volts* 
as  the  king  had  not  fulfilled  his  bargain,  he  would  bring 
unexpected  calamities  upon  the  country.  Accordingly 
he  fled  into  England,  leaving  his  caftle  of  Dunbar  to 
the  cuftody  of  his  nephew  Robert  Maitland,  who  foon 
after  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  call* 
ed  in  hiftory  Archibald  the  Grim ,  from  the  flernnefs  of 
his  vifage. 

As  foon  as  Robert  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  earl 
of  March,  he  Tent  ambaffadors  demanding  back  his 
fubjeft  ;  but  the  requeft  was  difregarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  earl  of  March  demanded  repoffeflion 
of  the  caftle  of  Dunbar,  pleading,  that  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  no  a&  of  treafon,  but  had  come  to  England 
under  a  fafe  conduct  from  king  Henry,  on  purpofe  to, 
negociate  his  private  affairs  :  but  this  requeft  was  dif- 
regarded  ;  upon  * hich  he  fent  for  all  his  family  and 
followers  to  England,  where  they  joined  him  in  .great  26S 
numbers.  This  produced  a  war  between  the  two  king-  Invafion  of 
doms.  The  earl  of  March,  with  Henry  Percy  fur-  Sc°dand  by 
named  Hotfpur ,  invaded  Scotland,  penetrating  as  farpKIiry 
as  Haddington,  and  carrying  off  great  numbers  of  the  CrCy* 
inhabitants  into  captivity.  Erom  thence  they  went  to 
Peebles,  and  then  to  Linton,  ravaging  the  country  all 
the  way  as  they  paffed  along.  They  next  befieged  the 
caftle  of  Hales,  and  took  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
forts  ;  but  Archibald  the  Grim,  or  rather  his  Ton,  ha¬ 
ving  raifed  an  army  againft  them,  they  were  ftrack  with 
terror,  and  fled  to  Berwick,  to  the  gates  of  which  they 
were  purfued  by  the  Scots.  At  this  time  the  Scottifh 
admiral,  Sir  Robert  Logan,  was  at  Tea  with  a  fquadron ;  . 

but  mifearried  in  an  attempt  he  made  upon  Tome  Eng¬ 
lifh  {hips  of  war  that  protected  their  fleet  when  ftfhing 
upon  the  coaft  of  Scotland.  After  this  the  Englifh 
plundered  the  Orkney  iflands ;  which*  though  belong- 
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Scotland,  ing  to  the  crown  of  Norway,  were  at  that  time  go- 

v- — v -  verned,  or  rather  farmed,  by  Sinclair  the  Scots  earl  of 

Orkney  and  Caithnefs. 

All  this  time  the  earl  of  March  continued  under  the 
proteftion  of  the  king  of  England..  He  had  received 
repeated  invitations  to  return  to  his  allegiance  : .  but 
ail  of  them  being  rejected,  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  ; 
and  the  Scottish  governor  made  -a  formal  demand  of 
him  from  king  Henry.  With  this  the  latter  not  only 
refufed  to  comply,  but  renewed  his  league  with  the 
lord  of  the  ifies.  He  pretended  alfo,  that  at  this  time 
he  had  intercepted  fome  letters  from  the  Scottish  re- 
gency,  which  called  him  “  a  traitor  in  the  higheft 
degree  and  he  alleged  this  as  a  reafon  why  he  pro¬ 
tected  not  only  the  earl  of  March  but  the  lord  of  the 
Ifles. 

On  the  25th  of  July  140c,  the  earl  of  March  re¬ 
nounced  his  homage,  fealty,  and  fervice,  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  transferred  them  to  Henry  by  a  formal 
indenture.  For  this  the  earl  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
169  lion  of  500  merks  Sterling,  and  the  manor  of  Clipe- 
Hcnry  IV.  (tone  in  Sherwood  foretl.  Henry  now  began  to  re- 
projeits  the  vjve  t^e  cJajm  0f  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
conqueft  of  and  eyen  tQ  meditate  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom, 
co.  an  .  jiac]  ;n(Jeed  many  reafons  to  hope  for  fuccefs ;  the 

principal  of  which  were,  the  weaknefs  of  the  Scottilh 
government,  the  divided  Hate  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  diffenfions  among  the  chief  nobility.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  made  great  preparations  both  by  fea  and  land ; 
but  before  he  fet  out  on  his  journey,  he  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  full  of  reproaches  on 
account  of  the  prefumptuous  letters  which  Henry  had 
addreiTed  to  Robert  and  his  nobility.  The  letter  was 
addrefled  by  the  duke  to  his  adverfary  of  England,  as 
the  Scots  had  not  yet  recognized  the  title  of  Henry  to 
the  crown  of  England.  Towards  the  end  of  it  the 
duke,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  deft  red 
Henry,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effufion  of  Chnftian 
blood,  to  fight  him  in  perfon  with  two,  three,  or  an 
hundred  noblemen  on  a  iide.  But  this  challenge  pro¬ 
duced  no  other  anfwer  from  Henry,  than  that  “  he  was 
furprifed  that  the  duke  of  Rothefay  Ihould  confider 
noble  blood  as  not  being  Chriftian,  fince  he  defined  the 
effufion  of  the  one,  and  not  of  the  other.”  Henry 
arrived  at  Leith  on  the  very  day  in  winch  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Scottilh  nobility  to  meet  him  and  pay  their 
homage,  and  conclude  a  peace  between  the  two  crowns. 
In  all  probability,  he  expected  to  have  been  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  the  difeontented  Scots  ;  and  he  flat¬ 
tered  the  Englilh  with  a  promife  of  raifing  the  power 
and  glory  of  their  country-  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it 
had  ever  known.  Under  this  pretext,  he  feized  upon 
the  fum  of  350,000  pounds  in  ready  money,  befides  as 
much  in  plate  and  jewels,  which  had  been  left  by  Rich¬ 
ard  in  the  royal  treafury.  He  raffed  alfo  vaft  contribu¬ 
tions  on  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  likewife  on  the 
•principal  towns  and  cities.  At  laft,  finding  that  neither 
his  vaft  preparations,  nor  the  intereft  of  the  earl  of 
March,  had  brought  any  of  the  Scots  to  his  ftandard, 
he  formed  the  fiege  of  Edinburgh  caftle,  which  was 
defended  by  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  and,  as  fome  lay, 
by  the  earl  of  Douglas.  The  duke  of  Albany,  brother 
to  king  Robert,  was  then  in  the  field  with  an  army, 
and  fait  a  letter  to  king  Henry,  promffmg,  that  it  he 
would  remain  where  he  was  for  fix  days,  he  would  give 


Scotland, 


him  battle,  and  force  him  to  raife  the  fiege,  or  lofe  his 
life.  When  this  was  written,  the  duke  was  at  Calder- 
muir  ;  and  Henry  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  letter, 
that  he  prefented  the  herald  who  delivered  it  with  his 
upper  garment,  and  a  chain  of  gold  ;  promifing,  on 
his  royal  word,  that  he  would  remain  where  he  was 
until  the  appointed  day.  On  this  occafion,  however* 
the  duke  forfeited  his  honour  ;  for  he  fuffered  fix  days: 
to  elapfe  without  making  any  attempt  on  the  Englilh 
army.  # 

Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  pufhed  on  the  fiege  of  E* 
dinburgh  caftle  ;  but  met  with  fuch  a  vigorous  refin¬ 
ance  from  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  that  the  hopes  of  re¬ 
ducing  it  were  but  fmati.  At  the  fame  time  he  was 
informed  that  the  Welfh  were  on  the  point  of  rebellion 
under  the  famous  chieftain  named  Owen  Ghndowcr.  a  70 
He  knew  alfo  that  many  of  the  Englilh  were  highly  But  fails 
diffatisfied  with  his  title  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  he  ow-1®^ 
ed  his  peaceable  poffefiion  of  it  to  the  moderation  of  1 
the  earl  of  March,  who  was  the  real  heir  to  tlie  un¬ 
fortunate  Richard,  but  a  nobleman  of  no  ambition. 

For  thefe  reafons  he  concluded  it  belt  to  raife  the  liege 
of  Edinburgh  caftle,  and  to  return  to  England.  He 
then  agreed  to  a  truce  for  fix  weeks,  but  which  was 
afterwards  prolonged,  probably  for  a  year,  by  the  com- 
miflioners  of  the  two  crowns,  who  met  at  Kelfo. 

In  *401,  Scotland  fuffered  a  great  lofs  by  the  death 
of  Walter  Trail,  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  a  moil 
exemplary  patriot,  and  a  perfon  of  great  influence.  Ar¬ 
chibald  Douglas  the  Grim  had  died  fome  time  before, 
and  his  lofs  was  now  feverely  felt ;  for  the  king  himfclf, 
naturally  feeble,  and  now  quite  difabled  by  his  age  and 
infirmities,  was  fequeftered  from  the  world  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  we  know  not  even  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence  during  the  laft  invafion  of  Scotland  by  the  Eng- 
lifh.  This  year  alfo  queen  Anabella  died,  fo  that  none 
remained  who  might  be  able  to  heal  thofe  divifions 
which  prevailed  among  the  royal  family.  Robert  duke 
of  Albany,  a  man  of  great  ambition,  was  an  enemy  to 
the  duke  of  Rothefay,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown; 
and  endeavoured,  for  obvious  reafons,  to  imprefs  his  fa¬ 
ther  with  a  bad  opinion  of  him.  This  prince,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  chargeable  with  no  mifdemeanour 
of  any  confequence,  excepting  his  having  debauched, 
under  promife  of  marriage,  the  daughter  of  William 
Lindfay  of  Roily.  But  this  is  not  fupported  by  any 
credible  evidence  ;  and,  though  it  had  been  true,  could 
never  juftify  the  horrid  treatment  he  met  with,  and 
which  we  arc  now  about  to  relate.  .  .  271 

One  Ramorgny,  a  man  of  the  vileft  principles,  but  Confpiracy 
an  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  had  won  his^amfi^the 
confidence  ;  and,  perceiving  how  much  he  relented  the  Rl^e°ray. 
condud  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Albany,  had  the  vil- 
lany  to  fuggeft  to  the  prince  the  difpatching  him  by  af- 
faflination.  The  prince  reje&ed  this  infamous  propo- 
fal  with  fuch  horror  and  difpleafure,  that  the  villain,  be¬ 
ing  afraid  he  would  difclofe  it  to  the  duke  of  Albany, 
informed  the  latter,  under  the  feal  of  the  mod  inviolable 
fecrecv,  that  the  prince  intended  to  murder  him  ;  upon 
which  the  duke,  and  William  Lindfay  of  Roffy  his  affo- 
ciate  in  the  treafon,  refolved  upon  the  prince’s  death. 

By  pra&ifing  upon  the  doating  king,  Lindfay  and  Ra¬ 
morgny  obtained  a  writ  directed  to  the  duke  of  Alba¬ 
ny,  impowering  him  to  arreft  his  fon,  and  to  keep  him 
under  reftraint,  in  order  for  his  amendment.  The  fame 
5  F  2  traitors 
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traitors  had  previoufly  poffeffed  the  prince  with  an  ap- 
prehenfion  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  had  per- 
fuaded  him  to  feize  the  cattle  of  St  Andrew’s,  and  to 
keep  poffeffion  of  it  during  the  vacancy  of  that  fee. 
Robert  had  nominated  one  of  his  baftard  brethren,  who 
was  then  deacon  of  St  Andrew’s,  to  that  bifhopric  : 
but  being  a  perfon  no  way  fitted  for  fuch  a  dignity, 
he  declined  the  honour,  and  the  chapter  refufed  to 
eledt  any  other  during  his  lifetime  ;  fo  that  the  prince 
had  a  profpedt  of  pofFefTing  the  cattle  for  fome  time. 
He  was  riding  thither  with  a  fmall  attendance,  when 
he  was  arretted  between  the  towns  of  Nidi  and  Strati- 
rum  (according  to  the  continuator  of  Fordun),  and 
hurried  to  the  veiy  cattle  of  which  lie  was  preparing  to 
take  poffeffion. 

The  duke  of  Albany,  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who 
was  like  wife  the  prince’s  enemy,  were  then  at  Culrofs, 
waiting  the  event  of  their  detettable  confpiracy  ;  of 
which  they  were  no  fooner  informed,  than  they  order¬ 
ed  a  ftrong  body  of  ruffians  to  carry  the  royal  captive 
from  the  cattle  of  St  Andrew’s ;  which  they  did,  after 
clothing  him  in  a  ruflet  cloak,  mounting  him  on  a  very 
forry  horfe,  and  committing  him  to  the  cuttody  of  two 
execrable  wretches,  John  Selkirk  and  John  Wright,  who 
were  ordered  by  the  duke  of  Albany  to  ftarve  him  to 
death.  According  to  Buchanan,  his  fate  was  for 
fome  time  prolonged  by  the  compaffion  of  one  of  his 
keeper’s  daughters,  who  thruft  thin  oat  cakes  through 
the  chinks  of  his  prifon-walls,  and  by  a  woman  who, 
being  a  wet  nurfe,  found  means  to  convey  part  of  her 
milk  to  him  through  a  fmall  tube.  Both  thefe  chari¬ 
table  females  were  dete&ed,  and  put  to  death  ;  the 
young  lady’s  inhuman  father  being  himfelf  the  profecu- 
tor.  The  prince  himfelf  died  a  few  days  after,  on  Ea- 
tter-eve,  his  hunger  having  impelled  him  to  devour  part 
of  his  own  flefh. 

In  the  mean  time,  Robert,  being  yet  ignorant  of 
the  murder  of  his  fon,  had  renewed,.  or  rather  con¬ 
sented  to  renew,  hoftilities  with  England.  On  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  truce,  Henry  had  fent  a  commifiion  to 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  to  of¬ 
fer  the  Scots  any  terms  they  could  reafonably  defire  ; 
but  every  offer  of  this  kind  being  rejected,  there  was 
a  neceffity  for  renewing  hoftilities.  The  earl  of  March 
had  received  another  penfion  from  Henry,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  keeping  on  foot  a  certain  number  of  light 
troops  to  a*ft  againft  the  Scots.  This  had  been  done  ; 
and  fo  effe&ually  did  thefe  now  annoy  their  enemies, 
that  the  earl  of  Douglas  was  obliged  to  take  the  field 
againft  them.  By  dividing  his  men  into  fmall  parties, 
he  repreffed  the  depredations  of  thefe  invaders  ;  and 
Thomas  Haliburton,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
Scottifh  parties,  made  incurfions  into  England  as  far 
as  Bamborough,  from  whence  he  returned  with  a  con- 
fiderable  booty.*  This  encouraged  another  chieftain, 
Patrick  Hepburn,  to  make  a  fimilar  attempt  :  but  be¬ 
ing  elated  with  his  fuccefe,  Ire  remained  too  long  in 
the  enemy’s  country;  fo  that  the  earl  of  March  had 
time  to  fend  a  detachment  to  intercept  him  on  his  re- 
produced  a  encounter,  in  which 

turn.  4*—  -  * .  the  flOWer  oiC  youth  of  Lothi. 

Hepburn  was  kifeo  >  c°*er  °A  ‘  f 

an,  who  had  attended  m  this  expedition,  'vere  off> 
and  fearce  a  Angle  Seotfman  remained  unbounded. 

On  the  news  of  this  difafter,  thp  earl  of  Douglas 
applted  to  the  duke  of  Albany  for  affiftaace.  He  was 
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immediately  furnifhed  with  a  confiderable  army,  accord-  Scotland, 
ing  to  fome,  confifting  of  io,ooo;  according  to  others  “V" 
of  13,000 ;  and  according  to  the  Englifh  liiftorians,  of 
20,000  men.  Murdoc,  the  fon  of  the  duke,  attended 
the  earl  on  this  expedition,  as  did  alfo  the  earls  of  Mo¬ 
ray,  Angus,  Orkney,  and  many  others  of  the  chief  no¬ 
bility,  with  80  knights.  The  Scots  on  this  occafion 
condu&ed  themfelves  with  the  fame  imprudence  they 
had  done  before.  Having  penetrated  too  far  into  the  Thei^de. 
country,  they  were  intercepted  by  the  Englifli  on  their  feat  at 
return,  and  obliged  to  engage  at  a  place  called  Home l -  Homeldon.- 
don ,  under  great  difadvantages.  The  confequence  was, 
that  they  were  utterly  defeated,  and  almoft  the  whole 
army  either  killed  or  taken. 

Henry  Hotfpur,  to  whom  this  vi&ory  was  chiefly 
owing,  refolving  to  purfue  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
entered  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  laid  2K 
fiege  to  a  cattle  called  Cocklawys ,  on  the  borders  of  Te- Cocklawyu 
viotdale.  The  cattle  was  for  fome  time  bravely  defend-  Cdfth  be- 
ed  :  but  at  laft  the  governor  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  1  b>r 
which  it  was  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  cattle,  in  cafe  it  the  Bnglifho 
was  not  relieved  by  the  king  or  governor  in  fix  weeks  ; 
during  which  time  no  additional  fortifications  were  to 
be  made.  But  while  the  Englifh*  were  retiring,  one  of 
Percy’s  foldiers  pretended  that  the  Scots  had  broke  the- 
capitulation,  by  introducing  a  mattock  into  the  place0 
The  governor,  hearing  of  this  charge,  offered  to  fight . 
any  Englishman  who  fhould  engage  to  make  it  good. , 

A  champion  was  accordingly  Tingled  out,  but  was  de- 
feated  by  the  Seotfman  ;  and  the  Englifh  army  retired 
according  to  agreement.  The  matter  then  being  de¬ 
bated  in  the  Scottifh  council,  it  was  refolved  to  fend 
relief  to  the  cattle.  Accordingly  the  duke  of  Albany, 
with  a  powerful  army,  fet  out  for  the  place  ;  but  before 
he  came  there,  certain  news  were  received  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Hotfpur,  at  Shrewfbury,  as  related  under 
the  article  England,  n°  182. 

In  the  year  1404,  king  Henry,  exceedingly  defirous 
of  a  peace  with  Scotland,  renewed  his  negociations  for  r 
that  purpofe.  Thefe,  however,  not  being  attended 
with  fuccefs,  hoftilities  were  flill  continued,  but  with-  - 
out  any  remarkable  tranfaCtion  on  either  fide.  In  the  . 
mean  time,  king  Robert  was  informed  of  the  miferable  . 
fate  of  his  eldeft  fon  the  duke  of  Rothefay  ;  but  was  * 
unable  to  refent  it  by  executing  juftice  on  fuch  a  pow-  . 
erful  murderer.  After  giving  himfelf  up.  to  grief,  The^cot- 
therefore,  for  fome  time,  he  refolved  to  provide  for  the  tifh  prince, 
fafety  of  his  fecond  fon  James,  by  fending  him  into  Jame?,  fent 
France.  This  fcheme  was  not  communicated  to  the 
duke  of  Albany  ;  and  the  young  prince  took  fhipping  by  the  Eng- 
with  all  imaginable  fecrecy  at  the  Bafs,  under  the  care  lifh. 
of  the  earl  of  Orkney.  On  his  voyage  he  was  taken 
by  an  Englifh  privateer  off  Flamborough-head,  and 
brought  before  Henry'.  The  Englifn  monarch  having 
examined  the  attendants  of  the  prince,  they  told  him 
that  they  were  carrying  the  prince  to  France  for  his 
education.  “  I  underttand  the  French  tongue  (replied 
Henry),  and  your  countrymen  ought  to  have  been 
kind  enough  to  have  trufted  me  with  their  prince V 
education.”  He  then  committed  the  prince  and  his 
attendants  clofe  prifoners  to  the  tower  of  London. 

The  news  of  this  difafter  arrived  at  the  cattle  of  Rothe-  ,277 
fay  in  the  ifle  of  Bute  (the  place  of  Robert’s  refi- IC3 
dence)  while  the  king  was  at  fupper.  The  news  threw  °  kru  * 
him  into  fuch  an  agony  of  grief,  that  he  died  in  three 

days, 
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Scotland,  days,  the  29th  of  March  1405*  after 
— v -  near  15  years. 

By  the  death  of  Robert,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
prince,  all  the  power  *  devolved  upon  the  duke  of  Al- 
banv,  who  was-  appointed  regent  by  a  convention  of 
the* (fates  affembled  at  Scone.  The  allegiance  of  the 
people,  however,  to  their  captive  prince  could  not  be 
jiliaken  ;  fo  that  the  regent  was  obliged  to  raife  an  army 
for  the  purpofe  of  refcuing  him.  Henry  fummoned  all 
his  military  tenants,  and  made  great  preparations  :  but, 
having  agreed  to  treat  of  a  final  peace  with  Ireland 
and  the  lord  of  the  Hies,  the  regent  laid  hold  of  this 
as  a  pretence  for  entering  into  a  new  ntgociation  with 
the  Englifh  monarch  ;  and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a 
year,  during  which  time  all  differences  were  to  be  fet¬ 
tled.  In  confequence  of  this  agreement,  Rothefay, 
king  at  arms,  was  appointed  commiffary-general  for  the 
king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  that  quality  re¬ 
paired  to  the  court  of  England.  At  the  time  when 
the  prince  of  Scotland  was  taken,  it  feems  that  there 
had  been  a  truce,  however  ill  obferved  on  both  lides, 
fub filling  between  the  two  nations.  Rothefay  produced 
the  record  of  this  truce,  which  provided  that  the  Scots 
fhould  have  a  free  navigation  ;  and  in  confequence  of 
this,  he  demanded  juftice  of  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
privateer  who  had  taken  the  prince.  Henry  ordered 
the  matter  to  be  inquired  into  :  but  the  Engliih 
brought  their  complaints  as  well  as  the  Scots  ;  and  the 
claims  of  both  were  fo  intricate,  that  the  examination 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  truce  was 
*79  prolonged. 

Schemes  of  jn  the  end  of  the  year  1409,  or  the  beginning  of 
1410,  the  war  was  renewed  with  England,  and  Henry 
prepared  to  ftrike  a  fatal  blow  which  he  had  long  me¬ 
ditated  againll  Scotland.  He  had,  as  we  have  feen, 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  lord  of  the  Ifles,  where 
a  confiderable  revolution  then  happened.  W alter  Lefley 
had  fuceeeded  to  the  eftate  and  honours  of  the  earl  of 
Rois,  in  light  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  heir.  By  that 
marriage,  lie  had  a  fon  named  Alexander ,  who  fucceed- 
ed  him  ;  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  married 
to  the  lord  of  the  Ides.  This  Alexander  had  married 
one  of  the  regent’s  daughters ;  and  dying  young,  he 
left  behind  him  an  only  daughter,  Euphane,  who  was 
deformed,  and  become  a  nun  at  North  Berwick.  Her 
grandfather,  the  regent,  procured  from  her  a  refla¬ 
tion  of  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  to  which  (he  was  undoubt¬ 
ed  heir,  in  favour  of  John  earl  of  Buchan,  but  in  pie- 
judice  of  Donald  lord  of  the  Ides,  who  was  the  fon  of 
Margaret,  filler  to  the  earl  Alexander,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  the  neared  heir  to  the  eftate  after  the  nun.  Donald, 
applied  for  redrefs  ;  but  his  fuit  being  reje&ed,  he,  with 
his  brother  John,  bed  into  England,  where  he  was  mod 
gracioufly  received  by  king  Henry.  According  to  the 
inftruClions  given  him  by  the  Englifh  monarch,  Donald 
returned  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  Ides,  where  he 
raifed  an  army,  and  paffing  over  into  Rofsfhire,  vio-« 
iently  feized  on  the  eftate  in  difpute.  In  a  fliort  time* 
be  found  himfelf  at  the. head  of  10,000  Highlands s  ; 
with  whom  he  marched  into  the  province  of  Mo  ray, 
and  from  thence  to  Strathbogie  and  Garioch,  which  he* 
laid  under  contribution.  Advancing  towards  Aber-' 
deen,  with  a  view  to  pay  bis  troops  with  the  plunder 
of  that  city,  which  was  then  a  place  of  confiderable 
trade,  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Marr,  whom  the  re- 
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reigned  gent  had  employed  to  command  againft  him,  at  a  vil*  Scotland.^ 
la ge  called  Harlaw ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber"-  ^ 
deen.  A  fierce  engagement  enfued,  in  which  .  great  gattie  0f 
numbers  were  killed  on  both  fides,  and  the  victory  re- Harlaw. 
mained  uncertain  :  but  Donald,  finding  himfelf  in  the 
midlt  of  an  enemy’s  country,  where  he  could  raife  no 
recruits,  began  to  retreat  next  day  ;  and  the  fhattered 
(late  of  the  royal  army  preventing  him  from  being  pur- 
fued,  he  efcaped  to  his  own  dominions,  where  in  a  fhort  • 
time  he  fubmitted,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry  continued  the  war  with 
Scotland,  and  refufed  to  renew  the  truce,  though  fre-  agr 
quently  folicited  by  the  Scots.  He  had  now,  how- The  earl  of 
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ever,  fuftained  a  great  lofs  by  the  defe&ion  of  the  earl  March  re- 
of  March,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Scots,  though  aliegiance 
the  hiftorians  have  not  informed  us  of  his  quarrel  withto  scot- 
the  Englifh  monarch.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  land, 
had  been  fully  reconciled  to  the  Douglas  family,  and 
now  ftrove  to  diilinguifh  himfelf  in  the  caufe  of  his 
country.  This,  with  the  countenance  which  was  fhown 
the  Scots  by  the  court  of  France,  a  bull  publifhed  by 
the  pope  in  their  favour,  and  the  vigorous  behaviour  of 
the  regent  himfelf,  contributed  to  reduce  Henry  to  rea- 
fon  ;  and  we  hear  of  no  more  hoftilities  between  the  two 
nations  till  after  the  death  of  the  Englifh  monarch, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1413. 

I11  1415,  the  truce  being  either  broken  or  expired, 
the  Scots  made  great  preparations  for  befieging  Ber¬ 
wick.  The  undertaking,  however,  came  to  nothing ; 
all  that  was  done  during  the  campaign  being  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Penrith  by  the  Scots,  and  of  Dumfries  by  the 
Englifh.  Next  year  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  and  a 
treaty  entered  into  for  the  ranfom  of  King  James  ; 
which  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  the  Englifh  king  a- 
greed  to  his  vifiting  Scotland,. provided  he  engaged  to 
forfeit  100,000  pounds  Sterling  in  cafe  of  his  failure  *8 i 
to  return  by  a  certain  day.  For  reafons  now  un-  Ubfuccefs* 
known,  this  treaty  was  broken  off,  and  vaft  prepara- 
tions  were  made  for  a  new  invafion  of  Scotland  ; Henry, 
which,  however,  was  executed  with  fo  little  fucceft, 
that  it  became  known  among  the  common  people  of 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  the  fuk  raid,  or  the  foolifh 
expedition. 

In  1420,  died  Robert -duke -of  Albany,  regent  of 
Scotland,  at  the  age  of  80 ;  and  fuch  was  the  venera¬ 
tion  which  the  Scots  had  for  his  memory,  that  his  poll 
of  regent  was  conferred  upon  his  eldeft  ion  Muidoch, 
though  a  perfon  no  way  qualified  for  that  Ration. 

The  war  with  England  was  now  diicontinued  ;  but  in 
France  Henry  met  with  the  greateft  oppofition  from 
the  Scots-  auxiliaries,  infomuch,  that  at  laft  he  pro¬ 
claimed  all  the  Scots  in  the  lervice  of  the  Dauphin  to 
be  rebels  againft  .their  lawful  fove reign,  and  threatened 
to  treat  them  as  fuch  wherever  he  found  them.  ^  It  Hi«  cruelty 
was.  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting!0  the  Scots 
this  menace  in  execution  5  for  the  town  and  caflle  01  rance* 
Melun  being  obliged  through  famine  to  capitulate, 
one  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  was,  that  all  the  • 
Eimlifhuand  Scots  in  the  place  fhould  fee  refigned  to 
the^abfolute  difpofal.of  the  king  of  England  ;  and,  in 
confequence  of  his  refolution  above-mentioned,  caufed* 
twenty  Scots  foldiers  who  were  found  in  the-place  to 
be  hanged  'as  traitors.  In  142.1,  Henry  returned  to* 
England,  and  with  him  James  the  Scats  king.  On  hhi 
^  0  arrival  t 
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•Scotland  arrival  there,  lie  was  informed  that  the  Scots,  under 

u— v~  t]ie  earj  0f  j)0Ugias>  had  made  an  irruption  into  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  had  burned  Newark,  but  had  been 
forced  to  return  to  their  own  country  by  a  pedileuce, 
though  a  new  invafion  was  daily  expected.  Indead  of 
relenting  this  infult,  Henry  invited  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas  to  a  conference  at  York  ;  in  which  the  latter  a- 
greed  to  ferve  him  during  life,  by  fea  and  land,  abroad 
or  at  home,  againft  all  living,  except  his  own  liege -lord 
the  king  of  Scotland,  with  200  foot  and  as  many  horfe, 
at  his  own  charges ;  the  king  of  England,  in  the  mean 
time,  allowing  an  annual  revenue  of  2Col.  for  paying 
his  expence  in  going  to  the  army  by  fea  or  land. 

At  the  fame  time,  a  new  negociation  was  fet  on  foot 
for  the  ranfom  of  king  James ;  but  he  did  not  obtain 
his  liberty  till  the  year  1424.  Henry  V.  was  then 
dead  ;  and  none  of  his  generals  being  able  to  fupply 
184  his  place,  the  Englifh  power  in  France  began  to  de- 
Treaty  for  cline.  They  then  became  fenfible  how  neceffary  it 
the  liberty  was  to  be  at  peace  with  Scotland,  in  order  to  detach 
James,  puch  a  formidable  ally  from  the  French  intered.  James 
was  now  highly  carefTed,  and  at  his  own  liberty,  with¬ 
in  certain  bounds.  The  Englifh  even  confulted  him 
about  the  manner  of  conducting  the  treaty  for  his 
ranfom  ;  and  one  Dougal  Drummond,  a  priefl,  was 
fent  with  a  fafe  conduCt  for  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow, 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  Dunbar  earl  of  March,  John 
Montgomery  of  Ardroffan,  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar  of 
Bele,  Sir  Robert  Eawder  of  Edrington,  Sir  William 
Borthwic  of  Borthwic,  and  Sir  John  Forrefter  of  Cor- 
itorphin,  to  have  an  interview,  at  Pomfret,  with  their 
mailer  the  captive  king  of  Scotland,  and  there  to  treat 
of  their  common  interefts.  Moil  of  thefe  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  had  before  been  nominated  to  treat 
with  the  Englifh  about  their  king’s  return  ;  and  Dou¬ 
gal  Drummond  feems  to  have  been  a  domefiic  favou¬ 
rite  with  James.  Hitherto  the  Scottifh  king  had  been 
allowed  an  annual  revenue  of  yoo  pounds  :  but  while 
he  was  making  ready  for  his  journey,  his  equipages 
and  attendants  were  increafed  to  thofe  befitting  a  fo~ 
verefgn  ;  and  he  received  a  prefent  from  the  Englifh 
treafury  of  100  1.  for  his  private  expences.  That  he 
might  appear  with  a  grandeur  every  way  fuitable  to 
his  dignity,  at  every  itage  were  provided  relays  of 
horfes,  and  all  manner  of  fifh,  fiefh,  and  fowl,  with 
cooks  ahd  other  fervants  for  fumifhing  out  the  molt 
fumptuous  royal  entertainment.  In  this  meeting  at 
Pomfret,  James  adted  as  a  kind  of  a  mediator  between 
the  Engliih  and  his  own  fubjeCts,  to  whom  he  fully 
laid  himfelf  open  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  regency  iffued  a  commiflion  for  fettling  the  terms 
upon  which  James  was  to  be  reftored,  if  he  and  his 
commifiioners  fhould  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  fuch  a 
treaty.  The  Englifh  commifiioners,  were  the  bifhops 
of  Durham  and  Worceder,  the  earls  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  Weftmoreland,  the  lords  Nevil,  Cornwal,  and 
Chaworth,  with  mafter  John  Wodeham,  and  Robert 
Waterton.  The  inftruCtions  they  received  form  one 
of  the  molt  curious  paffages  of  this  hiftory  ;  and  we 
fhall  here  give  them,  as  they  are  neceffary  for  confirm¬ 
ing  all  we  have  faid  concerning  the  difpofitions  of  the 
two  courts  at  this  juncture. 

Firft,  To  make  a  faint  oppofition  to  any  private  con¬ 
ference  between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  Scotch 
commifiioners. 
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Secondly,.  To  demand  that,  before  the  faid  king 
fhall  have  his  full  liberty,  the  kingdom’  of  Scotland 
fhould  pay  to  the  Englifh  government  at  lead  thirty- 
fix  thoufand  pounds  as  an  equivalent,  at  two  tlioufand 
pounds  a-year,  for  the  entertainment  of  King  James, 
who  was  maintained  by  the  court  of  England,  and  not 
to  abate  any  thing  of  that  fum  ;  but  if  pofiible  to  get 
forty  thoufand  pounds. 

Thirdly,  That  if  the  Scots  fhould  agree  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  faid  fum,  the  Englifh  commifiioners  fhould 
take  fufiicient  fecurity  and  hoftages  for  the  payment 
of  the  fame  ;  and  that  if  they  fhould  not  (as  there 
was  great  reafon  for  believing  they  would)  be  fo  far 
mollified,  by  fuch  eafy  terms,  as  to  offer  to  enter  upon 
a  negociation  for  a  final  and  perpetual  peace  between 
the  two  people,  that  then  the  Englifh  fhould  propofe 
the  fame  in  the  mod  handfome  manner  they  could. 
Farther,  that  if  fuch  difficulties  fhould  arife  as  might 
make  it  impradticable  immediately  to  conclude  fuch  per¬ 
petual  peace,  that  the  Englifh  ambafiadors  fhould,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  paving  a  way  for  the  fame,  propofe  a 
long  truce. 

Fourthly,  That  in  cafe  the  Englifh  commifiioners 
fhould  fucceed  in  bringing  the  Scots  to  agree  to  the 
faid  truce,  they  fhould  further  urge,  that  they  fhould 
not  fend  to  Charles  of  France,  or  to  any  of  the  enemies 
of  England,  any  fuccours  by  fea  or  land.  Farther, 
that  the  faid  Englifh  commifiioners  fhould  employ  their 
utmod  endeavours  to  procure  the  recal  of  the  troops 
already  furnifhed  by  the  Scots  to  France.  The  Eng¬ 
lifh  are  commanded  to  infid  very  drenuoufiy  upon  this 
point,  but  with  diferetion. 

Fifthly,  If  the  Scots  fhould,  as  a  further  bond  of 
amity  between  the  two  nations,  propofe  a  marriage  be¬ 
tween  their  king  and  fome  noblewoman  of  England, 
the  Englifh  commifiioners  are  to  make  anfwer,  “  That 
the  king  of  the  Scots  is  well  acquainted  with  many 
noblewomen,  and  even  thofe  of  the  blood-royal,  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  that  if  the  king  of  the  Scots  fhall  pleafe  to 
open  his  mind  more  freely  on  that  head,  the  Englifh 
commifiioners  fhall  be  very  ready  to  enter  upon  confe¬ 
rences  thereupon.”  But  (continues  the  record)  in  cafe 
the  Scotch  commifiioners  fhould  make  no  mention  of 
any  fuch  alliance  by  marriage,  it  will  not  apfpear  decent 
for  the  Englifh  to  mention  the  fame,  becaufe  the  women- 
of  England,  at  lead  the  noblewomen,  are  not  ufed  to  of¬ 
fer  themfelves  in  marriage  to  men. 

Sixthly,  If  there  fhould  be  any  mention  made  con¬ 
cerning  reparation  of  damages,  that  the  commifiioners 
fhould  then  proceed  upon  the  fame  as  they  fhould 
think  mod  proper  ;  and  that  they  fhould  have  power 
to  offer  fafe-condudt  to  as  many  of  the  Scots  as  fhould- 
be  demanded,  for  to  repair  to  the  court  of  England. 
Thofe  indrudtions  are  dated  at  Wedminder,  July  6th 
1423. 

Nothing  definitive  was  concluded  at  this  treaty,  but 
that  another  meeting  fhould  be  held  at  York  inftead  of 
Pomfret.  This  meeting  accordingly  took  place.  The 
Englifh  commifiioners  were,  Thomas  bifhop  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  chancellor  of  England,  Philip  bifhop  of  Winche- 
der,  Henry  Percy  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Mr 
John  Wodeham.  Thofe  for  Scotland  were,  William 
bifhop  of  Glafgow,  George  earl  of  March,  James  Dou¬ 
glas  of  Balveny,  his  brother  Patrick  abbot  of  Cambuf- 
kenneth,  John  abbot  of  Balmerino,  Sir  Patrick  Dun- 
6  bar 
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Scotland,  bar  of  Bele,  Sir  Robert  Lander  of  Edrington,  Mr 
-v —  George  Borthwic  archdeacon  of  Glafgow,  and  Patric 
Houfton  canon  of  Glafgow.  On  the  tenth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  after  their  meeting,  they  came  to  the  following 
agreement : 

"  Firft,  That  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his  heirs,  as 
an  equivalent  for  his  entertainment  while  in  England, 
fhould  pay  to  the  king  of  England  and  his  heirs,  at 
London,  in  the  church  of  St  Paul,  by  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  the  film  of  forty  thoufand  pounds  Sterling. 

Secondly,  That  the  firft  payment,  amounting  to  the 
fum  of  ten  thoufand  merks,  fhould  be  made  fix  months 
after  the  king  of  Scotland's  entering  his  own  kingdom ; 
that  the  like  fum  fhould  be  paid  the  next  year,  and  fo 
on  during  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  when  the  whole  fum 
would  be  cleared  ;  unlefs,  after  payment  of  forty  thou¬ 
fand  merks,  the  lad:  payment  of  ten  thoufand  fhould  be 
remitted,  at  the  intreaty  of  the  moll  illuftrious  prince 
Thomas  duke  of  Exeter. 

Thirdly,  That  the  king  of  Scotland,  before  enter¬ 
ing  his  own  kingdom,  fhould  give  fufficient  hoftages 
for  performance  on  his  part.  But,  in  regard  that  the 
Scots  plenipotentiaries  had  no  inftru&ions  concerning 
hoftages,  it  was  agreed, 

Fourthly,  That  the  king  of  Scotland  fhould  be  at 
Branfpath,  or  Durham,  by  the  firft  of  March  next, 
where  he  fhould  be  attended  by  the  nobles  of  his  blood, 
and  other  fubje&s,  in  order  to  fix  the  number  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  hoftages. 

Fifthly,  That,  to  cement  and  perpetuate  the  amity 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  governor  of  Scotland  fhould 
fend  ambaffadors  to  London,  with  power  to  conclude 
a  contract  of  marriage  between  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  fome  lady  of  the  firft  quality  in  England. 

James,  it  is  probable,  had  already  fixed  his  choice  up¬ 
on  the  lady  Joan,  daughter  to  the  late  earl  of  Somer- 
fet,  who  was  fon  to  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter, 
by  his  fecond  marriage  ;  but  he  .  made  his  people  the 
compliment,  not  only  of  confulting  their  opinion,  but 
of  concluding  the  match.  The  commiffioners,  after 
their  agreement  at  York,  proceeded  towards  London  ; 
and  Thomas  Somerville  of  Carnwath,  with  Walter  O- 
gilvy,  were  added  to  their  number.  Being  arrived  at 
that  capital,  they  ratified  the  former  articles,  and  un¬ 
dertook  for  their  king,  that  he  fhould  deliver  his  ho¬ 
ftages  to  the  king  of  England’s  officers,  in  the  city  of 
Durham  before  the  laft  day  of  the  cnfning  month  of 
March  ;  that  he  fhould  alfo  deliver  to  the  faid  officers 
four  obligatory  letters,  for  the  whole  fum  of  40,00  1. 
from  the  four  burghs  of  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee, 
and  Aberdeen  ;  that  he  fhould  give  his  obligatory  letter 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  before  removing  from  Durham, 
and  fhould  renew  the  fame  four  days  after  hisr  ar- 
rival  in  his  own  kingdom  ;  that  the  hoftages  might  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  for  others  of  the  fame  for¬ 
tune  and  quality  ;  that  if  any  of  them  fhoiud  die  in 
England,  others  fhould  be  fent  thither  in  their  room  ; 
and  that  while  they  continued  to  flay  in  England,  they 
28 *  fhould  live  at  their  own  charges. 

Marriage  The  marriage  of  James  with  the  lady  Joan  Beau- 
f  kL  S  fort  was  celebrated  in  the  beginning  of  February  1424. 
Jan.es.  oung  k|ng  cf  England  presented  him  with  a 

fuit  of  cloth  of  gold  for  the  ceremony  ;  and  the  next 
day  he  received  a  legal  difeharge  of  ic,ooc  pounds, 
to  be  deduced  from  the  40.000  at  which  his  ranfom 
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was  fixed,  and  which  fum  was  given  as  the  marriage-  Scotland.  ^ 
portion  of  the  lady.  The  ceremony  being  performed, 
the  king  and  queen  fet  out  for  Durham,  where  the 
hoftages  were  waiting  ;  and  arrived  at  his  own  domi¬ 
nions,  along  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the 
chief  of  the  northern  nobility,  who  attended  him  with 
great  pomp.  On  the  20th  of  April  the  fame  year,  he 
was  crowned  at  Scone  ;  after  which  ceremony,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  pra&ifed  by  other  fovereigns  at  that 
time,  of  knighting  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

During  the  dependence  of  the  treaty  for  James's 
releafe,  the  Scots  had  emigrated  to  France  in  fuch 
numbers,  that  no  fewer  than  15,000  of  them  now  ap¬ 
peared  in  arms  under  the  duke  of  Touraine  ;  but  as 
the  hiftory  of  the  war  in  that  country  has  already  been 
given  under  the  article  France,  we  fhall  take  no  far¬ 
ther  notice  of  it  at  prefent,  but  return  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland. 

On  his  return  James  found  himfelf  in  a  difagreeable 
fituation.  The  great  maxim  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  ^  in  Sco_ 
when  regent,  had  been  to  maintain  himfelf  in  power  land, 
by  exempting  the  lower  clafs  of  people  from  taxes  of 
every  kind.  This  plan  had  been  continued  by  his  fon 
Murdoch  ;  but  as  the  latter  was  deftitute  of  his  father’s 
abilities,  the  people  abufed  their  happinefs,  and  Scot¬ 
land  became  fuch  a  feene  of  rapine,  that  no  commoner 
could  fay  he  had  a  property  in  his  own  eftate.  The 
Stewart  family,  on  their  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land,  were  poffeffed  of  a  very  confiderable  patrimonial 
eftate,  independent  of  the  ftanding  revenues  of  the 
crown,  which  confifted  chiefly  of  cuftoms,  wards,  and 
reliefs.  The  revenues  of  the  paternal  eftate  belonging 
to  James,  had  they  been  regularly  tranfmitted  to  him, 
would  have  more  than  maintained  him  in  a  fplendour 
equal  to  his  dignity,  while  lie  was  in  England ;  nor 
would  he  in  that  cafe  have  had  any  occasion  for  an 
allowance  from  the  king  of  England.  But  as  the 
duke  of  Albany  never  intended  that  his  nephew  fhould 
return,  he  parcelled  out  among  his  favourites  the  eftate 
of  the  Stewart  family,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  James 
upon  his  return  found  all  his  patrimonial  revenues  gone, 
and  many  of  them  in  the  hands  of  his  btft  friends  ;  fo 
that  he  had  nothing  to  depend  on  for  the  fupport  of 
himfelf  and  his  court  but  the  crown- revenues  above- 
mentioned,  and  even  fome  of  thefe  had  been  mortgaged 
during  the  late  regency.  This  circumftance,  of  itfelf * 
fufficiently  difagreeable,  was  attended  tf/ith  two  others, 
which  tended  to  make  it  more  fo.  The  one  was,  that 
the  hoftages  which  had  been  left  for  the  king’s  ranfom  - 
in  England,  being  all  of  them  perfons  of  ttfe  firft  rank, 
were  attended  by  their  wives,  families,  children,  and 
equipages,  which  rivalled  tliofe  of  the  fame  rank  in 
England,  and  drew  a  great  deal  of  ready  money  out  of 
the  nation.  The  other  circumftance  arofe  from  the 
charge  of  the  Scots  army  in  France  ;  where  Charles, 
who  had  never  been  in  a  condition  to  fupport  it,  was  • 
now  reduced  to  the  utmoft  ncceffity  :  while  the  revenues 
of  James  himfelf  were  both  fcanty  and  precarious.  To 
remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  therefore,  the  king  obtain¬ 
ed  from  his  parliament  an  a£l  obliging  the  file  riffs  of 
the  refpe&ive  counties  to  inquire  what  lands  and  eftates 
had  belonged  to  his  anceftors  David  II  Robert  II. 
and  Robert  III.  ;  and  James  formed  a  refolution  or  re- 
fuming  thele  lands  wherever  they  could  be  difeovered, 
without  regard  to  perfons  or  circumftances.  On  this 

occafion 
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,  Scotland,  occafion  many  of  the  moft  i’lluftnous  perfonages  in  the  pie  ;  but  it  was  inftantly  broken,  and  the  confpirators  Scotland, 
^  kingdom  were  arreftcd  :  the  duke  ot  Albany,  his  two  ruiked  in  upon  the  king.  Patric  Dunbar,  brother  to 
^Several  of  ^ons>  and  the  earl  of  Lennox  the  duke’s  father-in-law,  the  earl  of  March,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  defend 
the  nobility  were  put  to  death,  though  their  crimes  are -.not  fpeci-  his  fovereign,  and  the  queen  received  two  wounds  in 
.^sccuted.  fied  by  hiftorians.  Buchanan  mentions  a  tradition,  attempting  to  interpofe  herfelf  betwixt  her  hufband  and 
that  James  barbaroufly  fent  to  the  countefs  of  Lennox  the  daggers  of  the  affaffins.  James  defended  himfelf 
the  heads  of  her  father,  hufband,  and  fons  ;  for  the  fol-  as  long  as  he  could  ;  but  at  laft  expired  under  the  re¬ 
lowing  .more  barbarous  reafon,  that  in  the  bitterness  pcated  ftrokes  of  his  murderers,  after  having  received 
of  her  grief  the  might  drop  fome  expreffions  tending  428  wounds.  2?^ 

r  to  involve  others  in  the  fame  eataftrophe.  The  coun-  After  the  murder  of  James  I.  the  crown  devolved  ^uceed- 
tefs,  however, .  calmly  faid,  “  That,  if  the  charges  eponhis  fon  James  II.  at  that  time  only  feven  years  ofr^y 
again  ft  the  criminals  were  proved,  they  deferved  their  age.  A  parliament  was  immediately  called  by  the  ^ 

<  queen-mother,  at  which  the  moft  cruel  punifhments 

James  now  proceeded  with  great  fpirit  to  reform  the  were  decreed  to  the  murderers  of  the  late  king.  The 
abufes  which  had  pervaded'  every  department  of  the  crime,  no  doubt,  deferved  an  exemplary  punifhment  ; 
ftate,  prote&ed  and  encouraged  learning  and  learned  but  the  barbarities  in fli&ed  on  fome  of  tb.ofe  wretches 
men,  and  even  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  wrote  down  the  are  fhocking  to  relate.  Within  lefs  than  fix  weeks  af- 
names  of  all  the  learned  men  whom  he  thought  defer-  ter  the  death  of  the  king,  all  the  confpirators  were 
ving  of  his  encouragement.  James  himfelf  wrote  fome  brought  to  Edinburgh,  arraigned,  condemned,  and  ex¬ 
poetry  ;  and  in  mufic  was  fuch  an  excellent  compofer,  ecuted.  The  meaner  fort  were  hanged  ;  but  on  the 
that  lie  is  with  good  reafon  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  earl  of  Athol  and  Robert  Graham  the  moft  cruel  tor- 
Scots  mufic,  which  has  been  fo  much  admired  for  its  ele-  ments  were  inflicted,  fuch  as  pinching  with  hot  irons, 
gant  fimplicity.  ■  He  introduced  organs  into  his  chapels,  diflccation  of  the  joints,  &c.  The  earl  of  Athol, 
and  a  much  better  ftjle  of  architecture  into  all  build-  had,  befides,  a  crown  of  red-hot  iron  put  on  his  head  ; 

'  ings  vvhether  civil  or  religious.  Neither  did  he  con-  and  was  afterwards  cut  up  alive,  his  heart  taken  out, 
fine  his  cares  to  the  fine  arts,  but  encouraged  and  pro-  and  thrown  into  a  fire.  In  fhort,  fo  dreadful  were 
te&ed  thofe  of  all  kinds  which  were  ufeful  to  fociety  ;  thefe  punifhments,  that  JEneas  Sylvius,  the  pope’s 
and,  in  fhort,  he  did  more  towards  the  civilization  of  nuncio,  who  beheld  them,  faid,  that  he  was  at  a  lofs  to 
his  people  than. had  been  done  by  any  of  his  predecef-  determine  whether  the  crime  committed  by  the  regi- 
^ors-  #  cides,  or  the  punifhment  infli&ed  upon  them,  was  the 

In  the  mean  time  the  truce  continued  with  England,  greater. 

James,  however,  feemed  not  to  have  any  inclination  to  As  the  late  king  had  prescribed  no  form  of  a  regency 
enter  into  a  perpetual  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  On  in  cafe  of  his  death,  the  fettlement  of  the  government 
the  contrary,  in  1428,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  as  well  as  impor- 
France  ;  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  a  marriage  fhould  tance.  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  been 
be  concluded  between  the  dauphin  of  France,  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Touraine  in  France,  was  by  far  the 
Louis  XI.  and  the  young  princefs  of  Scotland  ;  and  greateft  fubjedl  in  the  kingdom ;  but  as  he  had  not 
fo  great  was  the  neceffity  of  king  Charles  for  troops  at  been  a  favourite  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  the  people 
that  time,  that  he  demanded  only  6 coo  forces  as  a  por-  were  now  difgufled  with  regencies,  he  was  not  formally 
tion  for  the  princefs.  appointed  to  the  adminiftration,  though  by  his  high 

The  reft  of  the  reign  of  James  was  fpent  in  reform-  rank  he  in  fad  enjoyed  the  fupreme  power  as  long  as 
ing  abufes,  curbing  the  authority  of  the  great  barons,  he  lived ;  which,  however,  was  but  a  fhort  time.  He  died  Supreme 
and  recovering  the  royal  eftates  out  of  the  hands  of  the  fame  year  (  1438 )  ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Livingftone power  di- 
*88  ufurpers.  In  this,  however,  he  ufed  fo  much  Severity,  of  Callendar  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  as  governor  Vldc(?  be* 

■The  king  that  he  was  at  laft  murdered,  in  the  year  1437.  The  of  the  kingdom,  that  is,  to  have  the  executive  power,  tjrween  thc 

.murdered,  perpetrators  of  this  murder  were  the  earl  of  Athol;  while  William  Crichton,  as  chancellor,  had  the  direc-fnddian- 
Robert  Grahame,  who  was  conne&ed  with  the  earl,  tion  of  the  civil  courts.  This  was  a  moft  unfortunate  cellor  of  thr 
and  who  was  difeontented  on  account  of  his  lofing  the  partition  of  power  for  the  public.  The  governor  andkillgdom. 
eftate  of  Stratliern,  which  had  been  re-annexed  to  the  chancellor  quarrelled  ;  the  latter  took  pofleffion  of  the 
crown  ;  and  Robert,  grandchild  and  heir  to  the  earl  of  king's  perfon  and  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  to  neither 
Athol,  and  one  of  the  king’s  domeftics.  The  king  .  of  which  he  had  any  right ;  but  the  former  had  on  his 
had  difmifled  his  army,  without  even  referving  to  him-  fide  the  queen-mother,  a  woman  of  intrigue  and  fpirit. 
felf  a  body-guard,  and  was  at  flipper  in  a  Dominican  Her  fon  was  (hut  up  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  Grahame  had  in  a  fhort  time  there  was  no  appearance  either  of  law 
for  fome  time  been  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  outlaws,  or  government  in  Scotland.  The  governor’s  edi&3 
and  is  faid  to  have  brought  a  party  of  them  to  Perth  were  countera&cd  by  thofe  of  the  chancellor  under  the 
hi  the  dead  of  the  night,  where  lie  polled  them  near  king’s  name,  and  thofe  who  obeyed  the  chancellor  were 
the  convent.  Walter  Strat on,  one  of  the  king’s  cup-  punifhed  by  the  governor;  while  the  young  earl  of 
bearers,  went  to  bring  fome  wine  to  the  king  while  at  Douglas,  with  his  numerous  followers  and  dependents, 

flipper  ;  but  perceiving  armed  men  Handing  in  th*  was  a  declared  enemy  of  both  parties,  whom  he  equally 

paftage,  he  gave  the  alarm,  and  was  immediately  killed,  fought  to  deftroy. 

Catharine  Douglas,  one  of  the  queen’s  maids  of  honour,  The  queen-mother  demanded  accefs  to  her  fon,  which  The*queen* 
ran  to  bolt  the  outer  door  ;  but  the  bar  was  taken  away  Crichton  could  find  no  pretext  for  denying  her  ;  and  mother  feti 
by  Robert  Stuart,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  fhe  was  accordingly  admitted  with  a  fmall  train  into  bcr  fon  at 
the  murderers.  The  lady  thruft  her  arm  into  the  fla-  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.  She  played  her  part  fo  well,  bbert7' 

and 
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Scotland,  and  diffembled  with  fo  much  art,  that  the  chancellor, 
'■“'-''v  imagining  fhe  had  become  a  convert  to  his  caufe,  treated 
her  with  unbounded  confidence,  and  fufFered  her  at  all 
hours  to  have  free  accefs  to  her  Ton’s  perfon.  Pretend¬ 
ing  that  fhe  had  vowed  *  pilgrimage  to  the  white  church 
of  Buchan,  fhe  recommended  the  care  of  her  Ton’s  per¬ 
fon,  till  her  return,  to  the  chancellor,  in  the  moil  pa¬ 
thetic  and  affectionate  terms  :  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
flie  Tecretlv  Tent  him  to  Leith,  packed  up  in  a  clothes- 
chefl ;  and  both  fhe  and  James  were  received  at  Stir¬ 
ling  by  the  governor  before  the  eTeape  was  known. 
As  every  thing  had  been  managed  in  concert  with 
Livingflon,  he  immediately  called  together  his  friends  ; 
and  laying  before  them  the  tyrannical  behaviour  of  the 
chancellor,  it  was  refolved  to  befiege  him  in  the  caflle 
of  Edinburgh,  the  queen  promifmg  to  open  her  own 
granaries  for  the  ufe  of  the  army.  The  chancellor 
forefaw  the  florm  that  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him, 
and  fought  to  prevent  it  by  applying  to  the  earl  of 
Douglas.  That  haughty  nobleman  anfwered  him  in  the 
terms  already  mentioned,  and  that  he  was  preparing  to 
exterminate  both  parties.  The  liege  of  Edinburgh 
caille  being  formed,  the  chancellor  demanded  a  parley, 
and  to  have  a  perfonal  interview  with  the  governor ; 
which  the  latter,  who  was  no  ft  ranger  to  the  fentiments 
of  Douglas,  readily  agreed  to.  Common  danger  unit¬ 
ed  them  in  a  common  caufe  ;  and  the  chancellor  re- 
figning  to  the  other  the  eullody  of  the  caltle  and  the 
king’s  perfon,  with  the  higheft  profeflions  of  duty  and 
loyalty,  the  two  competitors  fwore  an  inviolable  friend- 
fir  ip  for  each  other.  Next  day  the  king  cemented 
their  union,  by  confirming  both  of  them  in  their  re- 
jpeclive  charges. 

Tnteft-re  The  lawlcfe  .example  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  encoura- 
feroih.  ged  the  other  great  landholders  to  gratify  their  private 
animolities,  fometimes  at  the  expence  of  their  honour  as 
well  as  their  humanity.  A  family-difference  happened 
between  Sir  Allan  Stuart  of  Darnley,  and  Thomas 
Boyd  of  Kilmarnock ;  but  it  was  concluded  that  both 
parties  fhould  come  to  a  peaceable  agreement  at  Pol- 
maifthorn,  between  Linlithgow  and  Falkirk,  where 
Stuart  was  treacheroufly  murdered  by  his  enemy. 
Stuart’s  death  was  revenged  by  his  brother,  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Stuart  of  Beilmouth,  who  challenged  Boyd  to  a 
pitched  battle,  the  principals  being  attended  by  a  reti¬ 
nue  which  carried  the  refemblance  of  fmall  armies.  The 
conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody,  each  party  retiring  in 
its  turn,  and  charging  with  frefh  fury  ;  but  at  lad  vic¬ 
tory  declared  itfelf  for  Stuart,  the  bra  veil  of  Boyd’s 
attendants  being  cut  off  in  the  field.  About  this  time, 
the  iflanders,  under  two  of  their  chieftains,  Lauchlan 
Maclean  and  Murdoc  Gibfon,  notorious  freebooters, 
invaded  Scotland,  and  ravaged  the  province  of  Lenox 
with  fire  and  fword.  They  were  oppofed  by  John 
Colquhoun  of  Lufs,  whom  they  flew,  fome  fay  treacher¬ 
oufly,  and  others,  in  an  engagement  at  Lochlomond, 
near  Inchmartin.  After  this,  the  robbers  grew  more 
outrageous  than  ever,  not  only  filling  all  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country  with  rapine,  but  murdering  the  aged,  in¬ 
fants,  and  the  defencelefs  of  both  fexeg.  At  laff,  all 
the  labouring  hands  in  the  kingdom  being  engaged 
in  domeftic  broils,  none  were  left  for  agriculture  ;  and 
.  a  dreadful  famine  enfued,  which  was  attended,  as  ufual, 
by  a  peililence.  James  was  now  about  ten  years  of 
age  ;  and  the  wifell  part  of  the  kingdom  agreed,  that 
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the  public  diflreffes  were  owing  to  a  total  uifrefpecl  of  Scotland, 
the  royal  authority.  The  young  earl  of  Douglas  never  ~rr,/ 
had  fewer  than  iooo,  and  fometimes  2 coo  horfe  in  his 
train  ;  fo  that  none  was  found  hardy  enough  to  con- 
troul  him.  He  pretended  to  be  independent  of  the 
king  and  his  courts  of  law ;  that  he  had  a  right  of 
judicature  upon  his  own  large  eftates  ;  and  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  exercife  of  royal  power.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  he  iffued  his  orders,  gave  protections 
to  thieves  and  murderers,  affected  to  brave  the  king, 
made  knights,  and,  according  to  fome  writers,  even 
noblemen,  of  his  own  dependents,  with  a  power  of  fit¬ 
ting  in  parliament. 

The  queen-mother  was  not  wholly  guiltlefs  of 
thofe  abufes.  She  had  fallen  in  love  with  and  married 
Sir  James  Stuart,  who  was  commonly  called  the  Black 
Knight  of  Lorn ,  brother  to  the  lord  of  that  title,  and  a 
defeendant  of  the  houfe  of  Darnley.  Affection  for  her 
hufband  caufed  her  to  renew  her  political  intrigues  ; 
and  not  finding  a  ready  compliance  in  the  governor,  her 
intereil  inclined  towards  the  paity  of  the  Douglaffes. 

The  governor  fought  to  ftrengthen  his  authority  by 
reftoring  the  exercife  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  reve¬ 
rence  due  to  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign.  293 

The  conduct  of  the  lord  Callendar  was  in  many  re*  The  queen- 
fpets  not  fo  defenfible,  either  as  to  prudence  or  policy. 

When  the  queen  expreffed  her  inclination  that  her  ^and 
hufband  might  be  admitted  to  fome  part  of  the  admini-  prifoned. 
flration,  the  governor  threw  both  him  and  his  brother 
the  lord  Lorn  into  prifon,  on  a  charge  of  undutiful 
practices  againfl  the  (late,  and  abetting  the  earl  of 
Douglas  in  his  enormities.  The  queen,  taking  fire  at 
her  hufband’s  imprifonment,  was  lierfeif  confined  in  a 
mean  apartment  within  the  caille  of  Stirling  ;  and  a 
convention  of  the  Hates  was  called,  to  judge  in  what 
manner  fhe  was  to  be  proceeded  againft.  The  cafe  was 
unprecedented  and  difficult ;  nor  can  we  believe  the 
governor  would  have  carried  matters  to  fuch  extremity, 
had  he  not  had  ftrong  evidences  of  her  illegal  behavi¬ 
our.  She  was  even  obliged  to  diffemble  her  refent- 
ment,  by  making  an  open  profeffion  before  the  Hates, 
that  fhe  had  always  been  entirely  innocent  of  her  huf- 
band’s  practices,  and  that  fhe  would  for  the  future 
behave  as  a  peaceable  and  dutiful  fubjeft  to  the  laws 
and  the  fovereign.  Upon  making  this  purgation  (as  b  if  arc  re« 
Lindfay  calls  it),  file  was  releafed,  as  alfo  her  huf-  leafed, 
band  and  his  brother,  being  bailed  by  the  chancellor 
and  the  lord  Gordon,  who  became  fureties  for  their 
good  behaviour  in  the  penalty  of  4000  merks.  The 
governor  was  afterwards  accufed  of  many  arbitrary  and 
partial  a£ts  of  power  :  and  indeed,  if  we  confider  his 
iituation,  and  the  violence  of  the  parties  which  then 
divided  Scotland,  it  was  almofl  impoffible.  confidently 
with  his  own  fafetv,  to  have  exerted  the  virtues  either 
of  patriotifin  or  moderation. 

The  chancellor  was  exceedingly  vexed  at  the  fmall  re¬ 
gard  which  the  governor  paid  to  his  perfon  and  dig¬ 
nity,  and  fecretly  connedled  himfelf  with  the  queen- 
mother  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  lie  remained  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  king  and  his  mother  continued  all  this 
time  at  Stirling  ;  where  the  governor,  on  pretence  of 
confulting  the  public  fafety,  and  that  of  the  king’s 
perfon,  maintained  a  ftrong  guard,  part  of  which  at* 
tended  James  in  his  juvenile  excrcifts  and  diverfions. 

The  queen-mother  did  not  fail  to  reprefent  this  to  her 
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fon  as  a  reftraint  upon  Ins  liberty  ;  and  obtained  his 
content  to  put  himfelf  into  the  chancellor’s  hands.  The 
latter,  who  was  a  man  of  activity  and  courage,  knew 
well  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  permifiion  ;  and  crof- 
fmg  the  Forth  m  the  dark  with  a  ilrong  body  of  horfe, 
they  furrounded  the  king  as  he  was  hunting  next  morn¬ 
ing  by  break  of  day.  It  was  eafy  to  perceive  from 
the  behaviour  of  James,  that  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the 
chancellor’s  attempt  ;  but  fome  of  the  king’s  guard 
offering  to  difpnte  the  poffcflion  of  his  perfon,  Sir 
William  Livingfton,  the  governor’s  eldeft  fon,  reftrain- 
ed  them,  and  fuffered  the  king  to  depart  quietly.  This 
furprifal  happened  on  a  day  when  the  governor  was 
abfent  from  Stirling ;  and  the  chancellor,  to  make  fure 
of  his  royal  acquifition,  entered  Edinburgh  at  the  head 
of  4©co  horfe,  where  the  king  and  he  were  received 
by  the  citizens  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy. 

The  governor  fhowed  no  emotion  at  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  on  the  contrary,  he  invited  the  chancellor  to 
an  interview,  and  fettled  all  differences  with  him  in  an 
amicable  manner.  The  young  lord  Douglas,  however, 
continued  to  brave  both  parties.  As  if  he  had  been  a 
of  Douglas,  fovereign  prince,  he  demanded  by  his  ambaffadors,  Mal¬ 
colm  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld,  and  Allan  Lawder,  the 
inveftiture  of  the  fovereignty  of  Touraine  from  Charles 
the  feventh  of  France  ;  which  being  readily  granted 
him,  ferved  to  increafe  his  pride  and  infolence.  The 
firft-friuts  of  the  accommodation  between  the  two 
great  officers  of  Hate  was  the  holding  of  a  parliament  at 
Edinburgh,  for  redreffing  the  public  diforders  occafion- 
ed  by  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  and  encouragement  was 
given  to  all  perfons  who  had  been  injured  to  make 
their  complaints.  The  numbers  which  on  that  occa- 
fion  reforted  to  Edinburgh  were  incredible  ;  parents, 
children,  and  women,  demanding  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  their  relations,  or  the  plunder  of  their  eftates ; 
till,  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  complaints,  they  be¬ 
came  without  remedy,  none  being  found  bold  enough 
to  encounter  the  earl  of  Douglas,  or  to  endeavour  to 
bring  him  to  a  fair  trial.  The  parties  therefore  were 
difmiffed  without  relief,  and  it  was  refolved  to  proceed 
with  the  haughty  earl  in  a  different  manner.  Letters 
were  written  to  him  by  the  governor  and  chancel¬ 
lor,  and  in  the  name  of  the  flates,  requefling  him  to 
appear  with  his  friends  in  parliament,  and  to  take  that 
lead  in  public  affairs  to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
their  high  rank  and  great  poffefiions.  The  manner 
in  which  thofe  letters  were  penned  made  the  thought- 
l'efs  earl  confider  them  as  a  tribute  due  to  his  greatnefs, 
and  as  proceeding  from  the  inability  of  the  government 
to  continue  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  without 
his  countenance  and  dire&ion.  Without  dreaming  that 
any  man  in  Scotland  would  be  fo  bold  as  to  attack  him, 
even  fingle  or  unarmed,  he  anfwered  the  letters  of  the 
chancellor  and  governor,  by  alluring  them  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  fet  out  for  Edinburgh  :  the  chancellor,  on 
pretence  of  doing  him  honour,  but  in  reality  to  quiet 
his  fufpicions,  met  him  while  he  was  on  his  journey ; 
and  inviting  him  to  his  caftle  of  Crichton,  he  there 
entertained  him  for  fome  days  with  the  greateft  magni¬ 
ficence  and  appearance  of  hofpitality.  The  earl  of 
Douglas  believed  all  the  chancellor’s  profeffipns  of 
friendfhip,  and  even  lharply  checked  the  wifeft  of  his 
followers,  who  counfelled  him  not  to  depend  too  much 
on  appearances,  or  to  truft  his  brother  and  himfelf  at 
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the  fame  time  in  any  place  where  the  chancellor  had  Scotland, 
power.  The  latter  had  not  only  removed  the  earl’s 
fufpicion,  but  had  made  him  a  kind  of  convert  to  pa¬ 
triot  ifm,  by  painting  to  him  the  miferics  of  his  country, 
and  the  glory  that  mull  redound  to  him  and  his  friends 
in  removing  them.  It  was  in  vain  for  his  attendants  to 
remind  him  of  his  father’s  maxim,  never  to  ride  him¬ 
felf  and  his  brother  at  the  fame  time  :  he  without  hefi- 
tation  attended  the  chancellor  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  admitted  into  the  caftle,  they  dined  at  the  fame 
table  with  the  king.  Towards  the  end  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  a  bull’s  head,  the  certain  prelude  of  immedi- 
ate  death,  was  ferved  up.  The  earl  and  his  brother  js  put  to 
ftarted  to  their  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their  death  witK 
efcape  :  but  armed  men  rufhing  in,  overpowered  them,  kis  hrothef  j 
and  tying  their  hands  and  thofe  of  Sir  Malcolm  Fle¬ 
ming  with  cords,  they  were  carried  to  the  hill  and  be¬ 
headed.  The  young  king  endeavoured  with  tears  to 
procure  their  pardon  ;  for  which  he  was  feverely  check¬ 
ed  by  his  unrelenting  chancellor. 

In  1443,  the  king  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  14, 
declared  himfelf  out  of  the  years  of  minority,  and  took 
upon  himfelf  the  adminiftration  of  affairs.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  fpirit  and  refolution  ; 
and  he  had  occafion  for  it.  He  had  appointed  one 
Robert  Sempil  of  Fulwood  to  be  chief  governor  of  the 
caftle  of  Dumbarton  ;  but  he  was  killed  by  one  Gal- 
braeth  (a  noted  partizan  of  the  earl  of  Douglas),  who 
feized  upon  the  government  of  the  caftle.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  family  of  Douglas  having  fomewhat  fub- 
fided,  and  the  young  earl  finding  himfelf  not  fupported 
by  the  chief  branches  of  his  family,  he  began  to  think, 
now  that  the  king  was  grown  up,  his  fafeft  courfe  g 
would  be  to  return  to  his  duty.  He  accordingly  re-  The  young 
paired  to  the  king  at  Stirling  ;  and  voluntarily  throw-  ear]  fubmie# 
ing  himfelf  at  his  majefty’s  feet,  implored  his  pardon t0  tbe  k,nS» 
for  all  his  tranfgreffions,  and  folemnly  promifed  that^^^ 
he  would  ever  after  fet  a  pattern  of  duty  and  loyalty  favour, 
to  all  the  reft  of  his  fubje&s.  The  king,  finding  that 
he  infilled  on  no  terms  but  that  of  pardon,  and  that  he 
had  unconditionally  put  himfelf  into  his  power,  not 
only  granted  his  requeft,  but  made  him  the  partner  of 
his  inmoft  councils. 

James  had  always  dilliked  the  murder  of  the  earl  of 
Douglas  and  his  brother  ;  and  the  chancellor,  percei¬ 
ving  the  afcendency  which  this  earl  was  daily  gaining 
at  court,  thought  it  high  time  to  provide  for  his  own 
fafety.  He  therefore  refigned  the  great  feal,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  the  cuftody  of  which 
he  pretended  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  late  king 
during  his  life,  or  till  the  prefent  king  Ihould  arrive  at  2 ^ 

the  age  of  21  ;  and  prepared  it  for  a  liege.  The  lord  Great  df- 
Callendar,  who  knew  himfelf  equally  obnoxious  as^urbancelK 
Crichton  was  to  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  that  he  could  j”n^cot’- 
not  maintain  his  footing  by  himfelf,  refigned  likewife 
all  his  polls,  and  retired  to  one  of  his  own  houfes,  but 
kept  poffeffion  of  the  caftle  of  Stirling.  As  both  that 
and  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  were  royal  forts,  the  two 
lords  were  firmmoned  to  furrender  them ;  but  inftead 
of  complying,  they  juflified  their  conduct  by  the  great 
power  of  their  enemies,  who  fought  their  deftruftion, 
and  who  had  been  fo  lately  at  the  head  of  robbers  and 
outlaws  ;  but  promifed  to  furrender  themfelves  to  the 
king  as  foon  as  he  was  of  lawful  age,  (meaning,  we 
fuppofe,  either  18  or  21).  This  anfwer  being  deemed 
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Scotland*  contumacious,  the  chancellor  and  the.  late  governor, 
W— yr— ~  with  his  two  Tons  Sir  Alexander  and  Sir  James  Living- 
ilon,  were  proclaimed  traitors  in  a  parliament  which 
was  fummoned  on  purpofe  to  be  held  at  Stirling.  In 
another  parliament  held  at  Perth  the  fame  year,  an  aft 
palled,  that  all  the  lands  and  goods  which  had  belonged 
to  the  late  kinglhould  be  poflefied.by  the  prefent  king 
to  the  time  of  his  lawful  age,  which  is  not  fpecified. 
This  aft  was  levelled  againft  the  late  governor  and 
chancellor,  who  were  accufed  of  having  alienated  to 
their  own  ufes,  or  to  thofe  of  their  friends,  a  great  part 
of  the  royal  effefts  and  jewels  ;  and  their  ellates  being 
confifcated,  the  execution  of  the  fentence  was  commit* 
ted  to  John  Forrefter  of  Corllorphin,  and  other  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  earl  of  Douglas. 

This  fentence  threw  all  the  nation  into  a  flame. 
The  caftle  of  Crichton  was  befieged  ;  and  being  fur- 
rendered  upon  the  king’s  fummons  and  the  difplay  of 
the  royal  banner,  it  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  It 
foon  appeared  that  the  governor  and  chancellor,  the 
latter  efpecially,  had  many  friends  ;  and  in  particular 
Kennedy  bilbop  of  St  Andrew’s,  nephew  to  James  the 
firft,  who  Tided  with  them  from  the  dread  and  hatred 
they  bore  to  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  family. 
Crichton  thus  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  men  ;  and  while  Forrefter  was  carrying  lire  and 
fword  into  his  eftates  and  thofe  of  the  late  governor, 
his  own  lands  and  thofe  of  the  Douglafles  were  over¬ 
run.  Corllorphin,  Abercorn,  Blacknefs,  and  other 
places,  were  plundered  ;  and  Crichton  carried  off  from 
them  more  booty  than  he  and  his  adherents  had  loft. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  a  fine  breed  of  mares 
which  Douglas  had  loft  on  this  occalion.  That  noble¬ 
man  was  fo^much  exafperated  by  the  great  damages  he 
had  fuftained,  that  he  engaged  his  friends  the  carl  of 
Crawford  and  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  to 
lay  wafte  the  lands  of  the  bilhop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
whom  he  confidcred  as  the  chief  fupport  of  the  two 
minifters.  This  prelate  was  not  more  confiderable  by 
ln‘s  high  birth,  than  he  was  venerable  by  his  virtue 
and  fanftity  ;  and  had,  from  a  principle  of  confluence, 
oppofed  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  party  Being 
confcious  he  had  done  nothing  that  was  illegal,  he  firlt 
admonilhed  the  carl  of  Crawford  and  his  coadjutor  to 
defift  from  deftroying  his  lands;  but  finding  his  admo¬ 
nitions  ineffcftual,  he  laid  the  earl  under  an  excommuni¬ 
cation. 

That  nobleman  was  almoft  as  formidable  in  the 
northern,  as  the  earl  of  Douglas  had  been  in  the 
fouthern,  parts  of  Scotland.  The  benediftine  monks 
of  Aberbrothwic,  who  were  poflefled  of  great  proper- 
ty,  had  cliofen  Alexander  Lmdfay,  his  elded  fon,  to 
be  the  judge  or  bailiff  of  their  temporalities  ;  as  they 
themielves,  by  their  profefiion,  could  not  fit  in  civil  or 
criminal  courts.  Lindfay  proved  fo  chargeable,  by  the 
great  number  of  his  attendants,  and  liis  high  manner  of 
living,  to  the  monks,  that  their  chapter  removed  him 
froin  his  poft,  and  fubftituted  in  his  place  Alexander 
Ogilvy  ol  Innerquharity,  guardian  to  his  nephew  John 
Ogilvy  of  Airley,  who  had  an  hereditary  claim  upon 
the  bailiwick.  This,  notwithftanding  their  former  in¬ 
timacy,  created  an  irreconcilable  difference  between  the 
two  families.  Each  competitor  (lengthened  himfelf  by 
calling  in  the  afiiftance  of  his  friends  ;  and  the  Lord 
Gordon  taking  part  with  the  Ogilvies,  to  whom  he  was 
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then  paying  a  vifit,  both  parties  immediately  muflered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberbrothwic.  The  earl  of 
Crawford,  who  was  then  at  Dundee,  immediately  polled 
to  Aberbrothwic,  and  placing  himfelf  between  trie  two 
armies,  he  demanded  to  fpeak  with  Ogilvy  ;  but,  be¬ 
fore  his  requeft  could  be  granted,  he  was  killed  by  a  com¬ 
mon  foldier,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  quality.  His 
death  exafperated  his  friends,  who  immediately  rufhed 
on  their  enemies ;  and  a  bloody  conflift  enfued,  which 
ended  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lindfays,  that  is,  the 
earl  of  Crawford’s  party.  On  that  of  the  Ogilvies 
were  killed  Sir  John  Oliphant  of  Aberdagy,  John  For¬ 
bes  of  Pitfligo,  Alexander  Barclay  of  Gartley,  Robert 
Maxwel  of  Teling,  Duncan  Campbell  of  Campbeltether, 
William  Gordon  of  Burrowfield,  and  others.  With 
thofe  gentlemen,  about  500  of  their  followers  are  laid 
to  have  fallen  ;  but  fome  accounts  diminifh  that  num-r 
ber.  Innerquharity  himfelf,  in  flying,  was  taken  priso¬ 
ner,  and  carried  to  the  earl  of  Crawford’s  houfe  at  b  in¬ 
haven,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds;  but  the  Lord  Gor¬ 
don  (or,  as  others  call  him,  the  earl  of  Huntley)  efca- 
ped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe. 

This  battle  feems  to  have  let  loofe  the  fury  of  civil 
difeord  all  over  the  kingdom.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
magillracy,  nor  to  any  defeription  of  men  but  that 
of  clergy.  The  mod  numerous,  fiercefl,  and  bed 
allied  family,  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  its  foes,  ei-^ 
tlier  by  force  or  treachery  ;  and  the  enmity  that  ac¬ 
tuated  the  parties,  ftifRed  every  fentiment  of  honour, 
and  every  feeling  of  humanity.  The  Lindfays,  fe- 
cretly  abetted  and  (Lengthened  by  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas,  made  no  other  ufe  of  their  viftory  than  carrying 
fire  and  fword  through  the  eftates  of  their  enemies  ;  and 
thus  all  the  north  of  Scotland  prefented  feenes  of  mur¬ 
der  and  devaftation.  In  the  weft,  Robert  Boyd  of 
Duchal,  governor  of  Dumbarton,  treacheroufly  furpiifed 
Sir  James  Stuart  of  Achmynto,  and  treated  liis  wife 
with  fuch  inhumanity,  that  (he  expired  in  three  days 
under  her  confinement  in  Dumbarton  caftle.  The  caftle 
of  Dunbar  was  taken  by  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Hales. 
Alexander  Dunbar  difpoftefied  the  latter  of  his  caftle  of 
Hales  ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  partifans  of  the  earl 
of  Douglas,  whofe  tenants,  particularly  thofe  of  Annan- 
dale,  are  faid  to  have  behaved  at  that  time  with  pecu¬ 
liar  fiercenefs  and  cruelty.  At  laft,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  who  were  unconnefted  with  thofe  robbers 
and  murderers,  which  happened  to  be  the  cafe  with  ma¬ 
ny,  (hut  tliemfelves  up  in  their  feveral  houfes  ;  each  of 
which,  in  thofe  days,  was  a  petty  fortrefs-,  which  they 
victualled,  and  provided  in  the  bed  manner  they  could 
for  their  own  defence.  This  wife  resolution  feems  to 
have  been  the  firft  meafure  that  compofed  the  public 
commotions. 

The  earl  ol  Douglas,  whofe  power  and  influence  at 
court  dill  continued,  was  fenfiblc  that  the  clergy,  with 
the  wifer  and  more  difinterefted  part  of  the  kingdom, 
confidered  him  as  the  fource  of  the  dreadful  calamities 
which  the  nation  fuffered  ;  and  that  James  himfelf, 
when  better  informed,  would  be  of  the  fame  opinion. 
He  therefore  fought  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  junfture,  by 
forming  fecret  but  ftrong  conneftions  with  the  earls  of 
Crawford,  Rofs,  and  other  great  noblemen,  who  want¬ 
ed  to  fee  their  feudal  powers  reftored  to  their  full  vi¬ 
gour.  The  queen-dowager  and  her  hufband  made  little 
or  no  figure  during  this  feafon  of  public  confufion  :  flic 
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had  retired  to  the  caftle  of  Dunbar,  while  it  was  in 
Hepburn's  poffeffion,  where  (he  died  foon  after.  She 
left  by  her  fecond  hufband  three  fons  ;  John,  who  in 
1455  was  made  earl  of  Athol,  by  his  uterine  brother 
the  kin?  ;  James,  who  under  the  next  reign,  in  1469, 
was  created  earl  of  Buchan  ;  and  Andrew,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  bifhop  of  Murray.  As  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas  was  an  enemy  to  the  queen-dowager’s  hufband,  the 
latter  retired  to  England,  where  he  obtained  a  pafs  to 
go  abroad,  with  20  in  his  train  ;  but  being  taken  at  fea 
by  the  Flemifh  pirates,  he  died  in  his  confinement. 

The  great  point  between  the  king  and  Sir  William 
Crichton,  whether  the  latter  fhould  give  up  the  callle 
to  his  majefty,  remained  ftill  updecided  ;  and  by  the 
advice  and  diredlion  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  had 
been  created  lord-lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  it  had 
now  fuffered  a  nine  mouths  fiege.  Either  the  ftrength 
cf  the  cable,  or  an  opinion  entertained  by  Douglas  that 
Crichton  would  be  a  valuable  acquilition  to  his  party, 
procured  better  terms  for  the  latter  than  he  could  other- 
wiie  have  expetled  ;  for  he  and  his  followers  were  of¬ 
fered  a  full  indemnity  for  all  paft  ofFences,  and  a  pro- 
mife  was  made  that  he  fhould  be  reflored  not  only  to 
the  king’s  favour,  but  to  his  former  poll  of  chancellor. 
He  accepted  of  the  conditions  ;  but  refufed  to  a£l  in 
any  public  capacity  till  they  were  confirmed  by  a  par¬ 
liament,  which  was  foon  after  held  at  Perth,  and  in 
which  he  was  reflored  to  his  eflate  and  honours.  By 
this  reconciliation  between  Douglas  and  Crichton,  the 
former  was  left  at  full  liberty  to  profecute  his  vengeance 
againft  the  Lord  Callendar,  the  late  governor,  his  friends 
and  family.  That  vengeance  was  exercifed  with  rigour. 
The  governor  himfelf,  Sir  James  Dundas  of  Dundas, 
and  Sir  Robert  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  were  forced  to 
fave  their  lives  by  the  lofs  of  their  eflates  ;  but  even 
that  could  not  preferve  their  liberty,  for  they  were 
fent  pri Toners  to  the  cable  of  Dumbarton.  The  fate 
of  Alexander,  the  governor’s  eldeb  fon,  and  of  two 
other  gentlemen  of  his  name  and  family,  was  bill  more 
lamentable  ;  for  they  were  condemned  to  lofe  their 
heads.  Thofe  feverities  being  infl idled  after  the  king 
had  in  a  manner  readmitted  the  fufferers  into  his  favour, 
fwelled  the  public  outcry  againb  the  earl  of  Douglas. 
We  have  in  Lindfay  an  extradt  of  the  fpeech  which  A- 
lexander  Livingflon,  one  of  the  mob  accomplifhed  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  his  time,  made  upon  the  fcaffold,  in  which  he 
complained,  with  great  bitternefs,  of  the  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  his  father,  himfelf,  and  his  friends,  had  under¬ 
gone  ;  and  that  he  fuffered  by  a  packed  jury  of  his 
enemies. 

The  king  being  now  about  1 8  years  of  age,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  a  fuitable  confort  fhould  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  ;  and,  after  various  confultations,  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Arnold  duke  of  Gueldres,  was  chofen, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Charles  king  of  France, 
though  the  marriage  was  not  completed  till  fome  time 
InviUion  of  after.  This  produced  an  immediate  rupture  with  Eng- 
Scotland  land.  Hie  earls  of  Salifbury  and  Northumberland  en- 
-Eng-  teied  Scotland  at  the  head  of  two  feparate  bodies.  The 
former  burnt  the  town  of  Dumfries,  as  the  latter  did 
that  of  Dunbar  ;  while  Sir  John  Douglas  of  Balveny 
made  reprifals  by  plundering  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
and  burning  Alnwic.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Englifh 
armies  to  their  own  country,  additional  levies  were 
made,  and  a  frefh  invafion  of  Scotland  was  refolved  up- 
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on  under  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  along  with  ScotUrd. 

him  a  lieutenant,  whom  the  Scots  of  thofe  days,  from  - ' 

the  bufhinefs  and  colour  of  his  beard,  called  Magnus 
<wiih  the  red  man*.  He  was  a  foldier  of  fortune,  but 
an  excellent  officer,  having  been  trained  in  the  French 
wars  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  demanded  no  other  recom¬ 
pute  for  his  fervices  from  the  Englifh  court,  but  that 
he  fhould  enjoy  all  he  could  conquer  in  Scotland.  The 
Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  had  raifed  an  army  command¬ 
ed  by  George  Douglas  earl  of  Ormond,  and  under  him 
by  Wallace  of  Craigie,  with  the  Lords  Maxwell  and 
Johnflon.  The  Englifh  having' paffed  Solway  Frith, 
ravaged  all  that  part  of  the  country  which  belonged  to 
the  Scots ;  but  hearing  that  the  earl  of  Ormond’s  army 
was  approaching,  called  in  their  parties,  and  fixed  their 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Saik.  Their  advanced 
guard  was  commanded  by  Magnus  ;  their  centre  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  ;  and  the  rear,  which  was  com- 
pofed  of  Welch,  by  Sir  John  Pennington,  an  officer  of 
courage  and  experience. 

The  Scots  drew  up  in  three  divifions  likewife.  Their  xh /battle 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  Wallace,  the  centre  by  0f  SsrL 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  their  left  wing  by  the  Lords 
Maxwell  and  Johnflon.  Before  the  battle  joined,  the 
earl  of  Ormond  harangued  his  men,  and  infpired  them 
with  very  high  refentment  againft  the  Englifh,  who,  he 
faid,  had  treacheroufly  broken  the  truce.  The  figual  for 
battle  being  given,  the  Scots  under  Wallace  ruihed  for¬ 
ward  upon  their  enemies  :  but,  as  ufual,  were  received 
by  fo  terrible  a  difeharge  from  the  Englifh  archers, 
that  their  impetuofity  muft  have  been  flopped,  had  not 
their  brave  leader  Wallace  put  them  in  mind,  that  their 
forefathers  had  always  been  defeated  in  diftant  fights 
by  the  Englifh,  and  that  they  ought  to  trull  to  their 
fwords  and  fpears  ;  commanding  them  at  the  fame  time 
to  follow  his  example.  They  obeyed,  and  broke  in 
upon  the  Englifh  commanded  by  Magnus,  with  fuch 
fury,  as  foon  fixed  the  fortune  of  the  day  on  the  fide 
of  the  Scots,  their  valour  being  fuitably  feconded  by  ' 
their  other  two  divifions.  The  flaughter  (which  was 
the  more  conliderable  as  both  parties  fought  with  the 
utmoft  animofity)  £c\\  chiefly  upon  the  divifion  com¬ 
manded  by  Magnus,  who  was  killed,  performing  the 
part  of  a  brave  officer  ;  and  all  his  body-guard,  confid¬ 
ing  of  picked  foldiers,  were  cut  in  pieces.  ^ 

rlhe  battle  then  became  general :  Sir  John  Penning- The  Eng- 
lon’s  divifion,  with  that  under  the  earl  of  Northumber-  lifl1  entirely 
land,  was  likewife  routed ;  and  the  whole  Englifh  army,  defeated* 
ftruck  by  the  lofs  of  their  champion,  fled  towards  the 
Solway,  where,  the  river  being  fwelled  by  the  tide, 
numbers  of  them  were  drowned.  The  lofs  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  in  flain  amounted  to  at  lead  3000. men.  Among 
the  prifoners  were  Sir  John  Pennington,  Sir  Robert 
Harrington,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  elded 
fon  the  Lord  Percy,  who  loft  his  own  liberty  in  for¬ 
warding  his  father’s  efcape.  Of  the  Scots  about  6oo 
were  killed  ;  but  none  of  note,  excepting,  the  brave 
Wallace,  who  died  three  months  after  of  the  wounds 
he  had  received  in  this  battle.  The  booty  that  was 
made  on  this  occafion  is  faid  to  have  been  greater  than 
any  that  has  fallen  to  the  Scots  finte  the  battle  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn. 

The  reft  of  the  hiflory  of  this  reign  confifts  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  of  a  relation  of  the  cabals  and  confpiracies  0 i  the' 

The  earl  of  Douglas  had  entered  into  a 
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Sco  land,  confederacy  with  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Moray,  and 
—  Rofs,  and  appeared  on  all  occalxons  with  fnch  a  train  of 
R 'Mlfon  &M°vvers  as  bade  defiance  to  royal  power  itfelf.  This 
cf'ibe  earl  inlbicnce  was  deteftcd  by  the  wifer  part  of  the  nation  ; 
of  Dou-  and  one  Maeleilan,  who  is  called  the  "Tutor  of  Bombyy 

and  and  was  nephew  to  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  captain  of  the 

others.  king’s  guard,  refilled  to  give  any  attendance  upon  the 
earl,  or  to  concur  in  his  meal'mes,  but  remained  at 
home  as  a  quiet  fubjeft.  This  in  offend  ve  behaviour  was 
by  the  earl  confidcred  as  trealbn  againfl  himfeif  ;  and 
violently  feizing  upon  Maeleilan  s  houfc  and  perfon,  he 
lent  him  clofe  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Douglas.  As 
Maeleilan  was  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  his  uncle  Gray  applied  earneftly  to  James  in  his 
favour;  and  fuch  was  that  prince’s  regard  for  Maclel- 
bn,  that  he  wrote  and  figned  a  letter  for  his  releafe, 
addreffed  to  the  earl  of  Douglas.  Upon  Gray’s  deli¬ 
vering  this  letter  to  Douglas  at  his  caftle,  the  latter 
feemed  to  receive  it  with  the  highefl  refped,  and  to 
,  treat  Gray  with  the  greateft.  hofpitaiity,  by  inviting 
him  to  dinner;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  gave  private 
orders^ hat  MaclclhuTs  head  fhould  be  ilruck  off,  and 
his  body  expofed  upon  the  green  before  the  caftle  co¬ 
vered  with  a  linen  cloth.  After  dinner,  the  earl  told 
Gray,  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  the  king’s  commands; 
and  "conducting  him  to  the  green,  he  ihowed  him  the 
lifelefs  trunk,  which  he  faid  Gray  might  difpofe  of  as 
he  pleafed.  Upon  this,  Gray  mounted  his  liorfe,  and 
tr tilled  to  his  fwiftnefs  for  his  own  fafety  ;  for  he  was 
purfued  by  the  earl’s  attendants  to  the  gates  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The  confpiracy  againfl  James’s  government  was  now 
no  longer  a  fecret.  The  Lords  Balveny  and  Hamilton, 
with  fuch  a  number  of  other  barons  and  gentlemen,  had 
acceded  to  it,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  more  powerful 
than  all  the  force  the  king  could  bring  into  the  held. 
Even  Crichton  advifed  James  to  diffemble.  The  con¬ 
federates  entered  into  a  folemn  bond  and  oath  never  to 
defert  one  another  during  life  ;  and,  to  make  ufe  of 
Drummond’s  words,  “  That  injuries  done  to  any  one 
of  them  fhould  be  done  to  them  all,  and  be  a  common 
quarrel  ;  neither  fhould  they  defift,  to  their  bell  abilities, 
to  revenge  them  :  that  they  fhould  concur  indifferently 
againfl  whatsoever  perfons  within  or  without  the  realm, 
and  fpend  their  lives,  lands,  goods,  and  fortunes,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  debates  and  differences  whatfoever.”  All 
who  did  not  enter  into  this  affociation  were  treated  as 
enemies  to  the  public  ;  their  lands  were  dellroyed,  their 
effefts  plundered,  and  they  themfelves  jmprifoned  or 
murdered.  Drummond  fays,  that  Douglas  was  then 
able  to  bring  40,^00  men  into  the  field  ;  and  that  his 
intention  was  to  have  placed  the  crown  of  Scotland  up¬ 
on  his  own  head.  How  far  he  might  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  feene  of  the  fame  nature  that  was  then  paf- 
fing  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancailer  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  intention  was  to  wear  the 
crown  himfeif,  but  to  render  it  defpicable  upon  his 
fovereign’s  head.  It  is  rather  evident,  from  his  beha¬ 
viour,  that  he  did  not  affeft  royalty  ;  for  when  James 
invited  him  to  a  conference  in  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  he 
offered  to  comply  provided  he  had  a  fafe  conduft. 
This  condition  plainly  implied,  that  he  had  no  reliance 
upon  the  late  aft  of  parliament,  which  declared  the 
proclamation  of  the  king’s  peace  to  be  a  fufficient  fe- 
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curity  for  life  and  fortune  to  all  his  fubjefts  ;  and  there  Scotland, 
is  no  denying  that  the  fafe  conduft  was  expedited  in 
the  form  and  manner  required. 

This  being  obtained,  the  earl  began  hi3  march  to¬ 
wards  Stirling  with  his  ufual  great  retinue  ;  and  ar-  304 
rived  there  on  Shi ove-Tuefday.  hie  was  received  by  Interview 
the  king  as  if  he  had  been  the  belt  of  his  friends,  as 
well  as  the  greatefl  of  his  fubjefts,  and  admitted  to  hip  andUneeail 
with  his  majefly  in  the  caftle,  while  his  attendants  were  of  Dou* 
difperfed  in  the  town,  little  fufpefting  the  catailrophes^* 
that  followed.  The  entertainment  being  over,  the  king 
told  the  earl  with  an  air  of  franknefs,  “  That  as  he  w as 
now  of  age,  he  was  refolved  to  be  the  father  of  all  hir» 
people,  and  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands; 
that  his  lordfhip,  therefore,  had  no  reafon  to  be  under 
any  apprehenfions  from  his  old  enemies  Callendar  and 
Crichtcn  ;  that  there  was  no  occaiion  to  form  any  con¬ 
federacies,  as  the  law  was  ready  to  proteft  him  ;  and 
that  he  was  welcome  to  the  principal  direftion  of  af¬ 
fairs  under  the  crown,  and  to  the  firft  place  in  the  royal 
confidence  ;  nay,  that  all  former  offences  done  by  him¬ 
feif  and  his  friends  fhould  be  pardoned  and  forgot.” 

This  fpeech  was  the  very  reverfe  of  what  the  earl  of 
Douglas  aimed  at.  It  rendered  him,  indeed,  the  firft; 
fubjeft  oi  the  kingdom  ;  but  {till  he  was  controulable 
by  the  civil  law.  In  fhort,  upon  the  king’s  perempto¬ 
rily  putting  the  queftion  to  him,  he  not  only  refufed  to 
diffoive  the  confederacy,  but  upbraided  the  king  for  his 
government.  This  produced  a  palfionate  rejoinder  on 
the  part  of  James  ;  but  the  earl  reprefented  that  he  was 
under  a  fafe  conduft,  and  that  the  nature  of  his  confe¬ 
deracy  was  fuch,  that  it  could  not  be  broken  but  by 
the  common  confent  of  all  concerned.  The  king  in- The* kin'*' 
filled  upon  his  fetting  the  example  ;  and  the  earl  con- lulls  him* 
tinuing  more  and  moie  obftinate,  James  flabbed  him  with  his 
with  his  dagger  ;  and  armed  men  rufhing  into  the  room,  0WI1  hand* 
hnilhed  the  daughter. 

After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  the  confede¬ 
racy  came  to  nothing.  The  infurgents  excufed  them¬ 
felves  as  being  too  ureak  for  fuch  an  enterprife  ;  and 
were  contented  with  trailing  the  fafe  conduft  at  a 
horfe’s  tail,  and  proclaiming,  by  trumpets  and  horns, 
the  king  a  perjured  traitor.  They  proceeded  no  far¬ 
ther;  and  each  departed  t©  his  own  habitation,  after 
agreeing  to  affemble  with  frefh  forces  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April.  James  loft  no  time  in  improving  this 
fhort  refpite  ;  and  found  the  nation  in  general  much 
better  difpofed  in  his  favour  than  he  had  leafon  to  ex- 
peft.  The  intolerable  opprefiions  of  the  great  barons 
made  his  fubjefts  elleem  the  civil,  far  preferable  to  the 
feudal,  fubjeftion  :  and  even  the  Douglaffes  were  divi¬ 
ded  among  themfelves ;  for  the  earl  of  Angus  and  Sir 
John  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  were  among  the  moll  for¬ 
ward  of  the  rovalills.  James  at  the  fame  time  wrote 
letters  to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  to  all  the  noblemen 
of  his  kingdom  who  were  not  parties  in  the  confedera¬ 
cy,  befides  the  ecclefiaftics,  who  remained  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  his  prerogative.  Before  the  effeft  of  thofe 
letters  could  be  known,  the  infurgents  had  returned  to 
Stirling  (where  James  Hill  wifely  kept  himfeif  upon  the 
dcfenftve)  ;  repeated  their  infolences,  and  the  oppro¬ 
brious  treatment  of  his  fafe  conduft ;  and  at  lall  they 
plundered  the  town,  and  laid  it  in  alhes.  Being  Hill 
unable  to  take  the  caftle,  partly  through  their  ow  n  di- 
vifions,  and  partly  through  the  diverlity  of  the  opera- 
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tions  they  were  obliged  to  fupply,  they  left  Stirling, 
and  deftroyed  the  eftate  of  Sir  John  Douglas  of  Dal¬ 
keith,  whom  they  confidered  a3  a  double  traitor,  be* 
caufe  he  was  a  Douglas  and  a  good  lubjedl.  They  then 
befieged  his  caftle  :  but  it  was  fo  bravely  defended  by 
Patrick  Cockburn,  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Lang- 
ton,  that  they  raifed  the  liege  ;  which  gave  the  royal 
party  farther  leifure  for  humbling  them. 

All  this  time  the  unhappy  country  was  fuffering  the 
molt  cruel  devaftations  ;  for  matters  were  now  come  to 
fuch  extremity,  that  it  was  neceffary  for  every  man  to  be 
a  royalilt  or  a  rebel.  The  king  was  obliged  to  keep  on  the 
defenfive';  and  though  he  had  ventured  to  leave  the  cattle 
of  Stirling,  he  was  in  no  Condition  to  face  the  rebels  in 
the  field.  They  were  in  pofleffion  of  all  the  llrong  palfes 
by  which  his  friends  were  to  march  to  his  affiftance  ; 
and  he  even  confulted  with  his  attendants  on  the  means 
of  efcaping  to  France,  where  lie  was  fure  of  an  hofpi- 
table  reception.  He  was  diverted  from  that  refolution 
by  b^lhop  Kennedy  and  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  was 
liimfelf  a  Douglas,  and  prevailed  upon  to  wait  for  the 
event  of  the  earl  of  Huntley’s  attempts  for  his  fervice. 
This  nobleman,  who  was  defended  from  the  Seatons, 
but  by  marriage  inherited  the  great  eftates  of  the  Gor¬ 
dons  in  the  north,  had  raifed  an  army  for  James,  to 
whofe  family  he  and  his  anccftors,  by  the  Gordons  as 
well  as  the  Seatons,  had  been  always  remarkably  devo¬ 
ted.  James  Was  not  miftaken  in  the  high  opinion  he 
had  of  Huntley  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  ilfucd  circu¬ 
lar  letters  to  the  chief  ecclefiaflics  and  bodies-politic  of 
liis  kingdom,  fetting  forth  the  neceffity  he  was  under 
to  proceed  as  he  had  done,  and  his  readinefs  to  pu  te& 
all  his  loyal  fubje&s  in  their  rights  and  privileges  againfl 
the  power  of  the  Donglaffes  and  their  rebellious  adhe¬ 
rents.  Before  thofe  letters  could  have  any  effe£l,  the 
rebels  had  plundered  the  defencelefs  houfes  and  eftates 
of  all  who  were  not  in  their  confederacy,  and  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  a  fury  that  turned  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
caufe. 

The  indignation  which  the  public  had  conceived 
againft  the  king,  for  the  violation  of  his  fafe  conduct, 
began  now  to  fubfide  ;  and  the  behaviour  of  his  enemies 
in  fome  meafure  justified  what  had  happened,  or  at  leaft 
made  the  people  fufpedl  that  James  would  not  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  he  did  without  the  ftrongeft  provocation. 
The  forces  he  had  afTembled  being  unable,  as  yet,  to 
a£l  offenfively,  he  refolved  to  wait  tor  the  earl  of 
Huntley,  who  by  this  time  was  at  the  head  of  a  confi- 
derable  army,  and  had  begun  his  march  louth wards. 
He  had  been  joined  by  the  Forbefes,  Ogilvies,  Leflies, 
Grants,  Irvings,  and  other  relations  and  dependents  of 
his  family  ;  but  having  advanced  as  far  as  Brechin,  he 
was  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  the  chief  ally  of 
the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  commanded  the  people  of 
Angus,  and  all  the  adherents  of  the  rebels  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties,  headed  by  foreign  officers*  The  two 
armies  joining  battle  on  the  18th  of  May,  vi&ory  was 
for  fome  time  in  fufpence ;  till  one  Colofs  of  Bonny- 
moon,  on  whom  Crawford  had  great  dependence,  but 
whom  he  had  imprudently  difobliged,  came  over  to  the 
loyalifts  with  the  divifion  he  commanded,  which  was 
the  belt  armed  part  of  Crawford’s  army,  confiding  of 
battle-axes,  broad  swords,  and  long  fpears  His  defec¬ 
tion  gave  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ley,  as  it  left  the  centre  flank  of  Crawford’s  army  en- 
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tirely  expofed  to  the  royalilts.  He  liimfelf  loft  one  df  Scotland', 

his  brothers  ;  and  fled  with  another,  Sir  John  Lind-  - V — J 

fay,  to  his  houle  at  Finliaven,  where  it  is  reported  that 
he  broke  out  into  the  following  ejaculation  ;  “  That  he 
would  be  content  to  remain  Seven  years  in  hell,  to  lr-ive 
in  fo  timely  a  feafon  done  the  king  his  mafter  that  fer¬ 
vice  the  earl  of  Huntly  had  performed,  and  carry  that 
applaufe  and  thanks  he  was  to  receive  from  him.” 

No  author  informs  us  of  the  lofs  of  men  on  either 
fide,  though  all  agree  that  it  was  very  confiderable  up¬ 
on  the  whole.  The  earl  of  Huntley,  particularly,  loft 
two  brothers,  William  and  Henry;  and  we  are  told, 
that,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  good  fervice9,  as  weH  as 
for  the  rewards  and  prefents  he  had  made  in  lands  and 
privileges  to  his  faithful  followers,  the  king  bellowed 
upon  him  the  lands  of  Badenoch  and  Lochaber* 

The  battle  of  Brechin  was  not  immediately  deciTive  Th^  rebel 
in  favour  of  the  king,  but  proved  fo  in  its  confequences.  lion  flip- 
The  earl  of  Moray,  a  Douglas  likewife,  took  advantage  Preffed. 
of  Huntley's  abfence  to  harafs  and  ravage  the  eftates 
of  all  the  royaliiis  in  the  north  ;  but  Huntley  return¬ 
ing  from  Brechin  with  his  vfeorions  army,  drove  his 
enemy  into  his  own  county  of  Moray,  and  afterwards 
expelled  him  even  from  thence.  James  was  now  en¬ 
couraged,  by  the  advice  of  his  kinfman  Kennedy  bifhop 
of  St  Andrew’s,  to  whofe  firmnefs  and  prudence  he  was 
under  great  obligations,  to  proceed  againft  the  rebels 
in  a  legal  manner,  by  holding  a  parliament  at  .Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  which  the  confederated  lords  were  ftimmon- 
ed  ;  and  upon  their  non-compearance,  they  were  fo-  * 
lemnly  declared  traitors.  This  proceeding  feemed  to  Affociatioa 
make  the  rebellion  rage  more  fiercely  than  ever;  and  a^aint!  the 
at  laft,  the  confederates,  in  fa 61,  difowned  their  alle-kin£  by the 
giance  to  James.  The  earls  of  Douglas,  Crawford, 
mond,  Moray,  the  Lord  Balveny,  Sir  James  Hamilton  ,  Crawford, 
and  others,  figned  with  their  own  hands  public  mani-5cc. 
felloes,  which  were  palled  on  the  doors  of  the  principal 
chinches,  importing,  “  That  they  were  refolved  never 
to  obey  command  or  charge,  nor  anfwer  citation  for  the 
time  coming ;  becaufe  the  king,  fo  far  from  being  a 
juft  mafter,  was  a  bloodfucker,  a  murderer,  a  tranfgref- 
for  of  hofpitality,  and  a  lurpriferol  the  innocent.”  It 
does  not  appear  that  thofe  and  the  like  atrocious  pro¬ 
ceedings  did  any  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  the  confederates. 

The  earl  of  Huntley  continued  victorious  in  the  north; 
where  he  and  his  followers,  in  revenge  for  the  earl  of 
Moray’s  having  burnt  his  caftle  of  Huntley,  feized  or 
ravaged  all  that  nobleman’s  great  eftate  north  of  the 
Spey.  When  he  came  to  the  town  of  Forres,  he  burnt 
one  fide  of  the  town,  becaufe  it  belonged  to  the  earl, 
and  fpared  the  other,  becaufe  it  was  the  property  of 
his  own  friends.  James  thought  himfelf,  from  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  adherents,  now 
warranted  to  come  to  extremities ;  and  marching  into 
Annandale,  he  carried  fire  and  fsvord  through  all  the 
eftates  of  the  Douglaffcs  there.  The  earl  of  Crawford, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  now  recruited  his  ftrength, 
deftroyed  the  lands  of  all  the  people  of  Angus  and 
of  all  others  who  had  abandoned  him  at  the  battle  of  Bre¬ 
chin  ;  though  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  had  al¬ 
ready  fecretly  refolved  to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  king’s 
mercy. 

Nothing  but  the  moil  obftinate  pride  and  refentment 
could  have  prevented  the  earl  of  Douglas,  at  this  time, 
from  taking  the  advice  of  his  friends,  by  returning  to 
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Scotland,  his  duty  ;  in  which  cafe,  James  had  given  fuffieient  in- 
timatlons  that  he  might  expert  pardon.  He  coloured 
his  contumacy  with  the  fpecious  pretext,  that  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  fate,  and  thofe  of  his  two  kinfmen,  Efficiently 
inftrudted  him  never  to  truft  to  James  or  his  minifters  ; 
that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  think  now  of  receding  ; 
and  that  kings,  when  once  offended,  as  James  had  been, 
never  pardoned  in  good  earned.  Such  were  the  chief  rea- 
fons,  with  others  of  lefs  confequence,  which  Drum¬ 
mond  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Douglas  at  this  time. 
James,  after  his  expedition  into  Annandale,  found  the 
feafon  too  far  advanced  to  continue  his  operations  ;  and 
returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  marched  northwards  to 
Angus,  to  reduce  the  earl  of  Crawford,  who  was  the 
fecond  rebel  of  power  in  the  kingdom.  That  nobleman 
had  hitherto  deferred  throwing  himfelf  at  the  king’s  feet, 
and  had  refumed  his  arms,  in  the  manner  related,  only 
in  hopes  that  better  terms  might  be  obtained  from  James 
for  himfelf  and  his  party.  Perceiving  that  the  earl 
of  Douglas’s  obftinacy  had  cooled  fome  other  lords  of 
the  confederacy,  and  had  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  a 
treaty,  he  refolved  to  make  a  merit  of  breaking  the  con- 
Broken  by  federacy,  by  being  the  fir  ft  to  fubmit.  James  having 
the  earl  of  arrived  in  Angus,  was  continuing  his  march  through 
Crawiord.  t^e  countty,  when  the  earl  and  fome  of  his  chief  fol¬ 
lowers  fell  on  their  knees  before  him  on  the  road,  bare¬ 
headed  and  barefooted.  Their  dreary  looks,  their  fup- 
pliant  poftures,  and  the  tears  which  {breamed  abundant¬ 
ly  from  the  earl,  were  expreffive  of  the  mofl  abjedb  con¬ 
trition  ;  which  was  followed  by  a  penitential  fpeech 
made  by  the  earl,  acknowledging  his  crimes,  and  im¬ 
ploring  forgivenefs. 

James  was  then  attended  by  his  chief  counfellors, 
particularly  bifhop  Kennedy,  who,  he  refolved,  fhould 
have  fome  {hare  in  the  favour  he  meant  to  extend  to  the 
Who  is  rc-  earl.  He  afked  their  advice  ,-  which  proving  to  be  on 
ceived  into  the  mercjful  fide,  J  ames  promifed  to  the  earl  and  his 
followers  reftitution  of  all  their  eftates  and  honours,  and 
full  pardon  for  all  that  had  paffed.  The  earl,  as  a 
grateful  retribution  for  this  favour,  before  the  king  left 
Angus,  joined  him  with  a  noble  troop  of  his  friends 
and  followers  ;  and,  attending  him  to  the  north,  was 
extremely  active  in  fappreffing  all  the  remains  of  the 
rebellion  there. 

The  fubmifiion  of  the  earl  of  Crawford  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  earl  of  Douglas ;  which,  however,  con- 
m‘ts>  buc.  tinued  only  for  a  fhort  time.  'Phis  powerful  nobleman 
rebels  again  refume(i  his  rebellious  praftices  ;  and,  in  the  year 
1454,  railed  an  army  to  fight,  againft  the  king.  The 
king  ere&ed  his  ftandard  at  St  A  ndrew’s  ;  marched 
from  thence  to  Falkland ;  and  ordered  all  the  forces  of 
Fife,  Angus,  and  Strathern,  with  thofe  of  the  north¬ 
ern  parts,  to  rendezvous  by  a  certain  day  at  Stirling  ; 
which  they  did  to  the  number  of  30,000.  Douglas  af- 
fembled  his  forces,  which  amounted  to  40,000,  fome  fay 
60,000  men,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Carron, 
about  half  way  between  Stirling  and  Abercorn.  How¬ 
ever,  notwithftanding  this  fuperiority  of  force,  the  earl 
did  not  think  it  propel  to  fight  his  fovereign.  Bifhop 
Kennedy,  the  prelate  of  St  Andrew’s,  had  advifed  the 
king  to  divide  his  enemies  by  offering  them  pardon  fe- 
parately  ;  and  fo  good  an  effect  had  this,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  earl  found  himfelf  deferted  by  all  his  numerous 
army,  excepting  about  100  of  his  nearell  friends  and 
domeftics,  with  whom  he  retired  towards  England.  His 
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friends  had  Indeed  advifed  him  to  come  to  a  battle  ini*  Scotland, 
mediately  ;  but  the  earl,  for  reafons  now  unknown,  re-  ”~v 
fufed.  However,  in  his  journey  fouthward,  he  raifed 
a  confiderable  body  of  forces,  confiding  of  his  own  te¬ 
nants,  of  outlaws,  robbers,  and  borderers,  with  whom 
he  renewed  his  depredations  on  the  loyal  ftibjecls  of  the 
king.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  who, 
though  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  continued  firm  in  the  *IX 
royal  caufe.  An  engagement  enfued  at  Ancram  muir;  He  is  en- 
where  Douglas  was  entirely  defeated,  and  he  himfelf tirely  de- 
with  great  difficulty  efcaped  to  an  adjacent  wood. 

What  his  fate  was  after  this  battle  does  not  appear  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  eftates  were  afterwards  forfeit¬ 
ed  to  the  king. 

The  reft  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  was  fpent  in  ma-King  Ja.  lk 
king  proper  regulations  for  the  good  of  his  people.  In  killed  by 
1460  he  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Roxburgh  caftle,  by  acChienu 
the  burfting  of  a  cannon,  to  which  he  was  too  near  when 
it  was  difeharged.  This  fiege  he  had  undertaken  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  queen  of  England,  who,  after  lofing  feveral 
battles,  and  being  reduced  to  diftrefs,  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  James  for  relief.  The  nobility  who  were  pre- 
fent  concealed  his  death,  for  fear  of  difeouraging  the 
foldiers  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  after,  the  queen  appeared 
in  the  camp,  and  prefented  her  young  fon,  James  III. 
as  their  king.  . 

James  III.  was  not  quite  feven  years  of  age  at  his  ac-  James  UL* 
ceffion  to  the  crown.  The  adminiftration  naturally  de¬ 
volved  011  his  mother  ;  who  pufhed  the  liege  of  Rox¬ 
burgh  caftle  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  garrifon  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  in  a  few  days  ;  after  which  the 
army  ravaged  the  country,  and  took  and  difmantled  the  315 
caftle  of  Wark.  —  In  1466,  negotiations  were  begun  for  Marriage- 
a  marriage  between  the  young  king  and  Margaret  prin- 
e’efs  of  Denmark;  and,  in  1468,  the  following  condi-  of  pen. 
tions  were  ftipulated.  1.  That  the  annual  rent  hither- mark, 
to  paid  for  the  northern  Ides  of  Orkney  and  Shetland 
fhould  be  for  ever  remitted  and  extinguifhed.  2.  That 
king  Chriftiern,  then  king  of  Denmark,  fhould  give 
60, coo  florins  of  gold  for  his  daughter’s  portion,  where¬ 
of  10,000  fhould  be  paid  before  her  departure  from 
Denmark  ;  and  that  the.  iflands  of  Orkney  fhould  be 
made  over  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  by  way  of  pledge 
for  the  remainder ;  with  this  exprefs  provifo,  that  they 
fhould  return  to  that  of  Norway  after  complete  payment 
of  the  whole  fum.  3.  That  king  James  fhould,  in  cafe 
of  his  dying  before  the  faid  Margaret  his  fpoufe,  leave 
her  in  poffeffion  of  the  palace  of  Linlithgow  and  caftle 
of  Down  in  Menteith,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  and 
the  third  part  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  her  during  life,  in  cafe  fhe  fhould  choofc 
to  reikle  in  Scotland.  4.  But  if  fhe  rather  chofe  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Denmark,  that  in  lieu  of  the  faid  liferent,  pa¬ 
lace,  and  caftle,  fhe  ihould  accept  of  120, coo  florins  of 
the  Rhine ;  from  which  fum  the  50,000  due  for  the 
remainder  of  her  portion  being  deduced  and  allowed, 
the  iflands  of  Orkney  fhould  be  reannexed  to  the  crown 
of  Norway  as  before. 

When  thefe  articles  were  agreed  upon,  Chriftiern 
found  himfelf  unable  to.  fulfil  his  part  of  them.  Being 
at  that  time  engaged  in  an  unfuccefsful  war  with  Swe¬ 
den,  he  could  not  advance  the  10,000  florins  which  he 
had  promifed  to  pay  down  as  part  of  his  daughter’s  for¬ 
tune.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  apply  to  the  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  to  accept  of  2000,  and  to  take  a  farther 
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mortgage  of  toe  ifies  of  Shetland  for  the  other  8000. 
The  Scottlih  plenipotentiaries,  of  whom  Boyd  earl  of 
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Dif-rrare  of  ^rran  was  onc>  gratified  him  in  his  requelt ;  and  this 
the  earl  of  conceffion  is  thought  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  earl. 
Arrau’s  fa- Certain  it  is,  that  his  father  was  beheaded  for  treafon- 
indy.  able  pra$JCes  alleged  to  have  been  committed  long  be¬ 
fore,  and  for  which  he  produced  a  parliamentary  indem¬ 
nity  to  no  purpofe  :  the  earl  himfelf  was  divorced  from 
his  wife  the  king’s  filter,  and  obliged  to  live  in  perpe¬ 
tual  exile,  while  the  countcfs  was  married  to  another. 

In  1476,  thofe  misfortunes  began  to  come  on  James 
which  afterwards  terminated  in  his  ruin.  He  had  made 
his  brother,  the  dnke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Berwick; 
and  had  entrufted  him  with  very  extend  ve  powers  upon 
the  borders,  where  a  violent  propenfity  for  the  feudal 
law  hill  continued.  The  Humes  and  the  Hepburns, 
then  the  mod  powerful  fubjefts  in  thofe  parts,  could 
not  brook  the  duke  of  Albany’s  greatnefs,  efpecially 
after  he  had  forced  them,  by  virtue  of  a  late  aft,  to 
part  with  fome  of  the  eflates  which  liad  been  inconfi- 
derately  granted  them  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign. 
The  pretended  fcience  of  judicial  aftrology,  by  which 
James  happened  to  be  incredibly  infatuated,  was  the  ea- 
fieft  as  well  as  moll  effeftual  engine  that  could  work 
their  purpofes.  One  Andrew,  an  infamous  impoftor  in 
that  art,  had  been  brought  over  from  Flanders  by 
James  ;  arid  he  and  Schevez,  then  archbilhop  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s,  concurred  in  perfuading  James  that  the  Scotch 
lion  was  to  be  devoured  by  his  own  whelps  ;  a  predic¬ 
tion  that,  to  a  prince  of  James's  turn,  amounted  to  a 
certainty. 

The  condition  to  which  James  reduced  himfelf  by 
his  belief  in  judicial  allrology,  was  truly  deplorable. 
The  princes  upon  the  continent  were  fmitten  with  the 
fame  infatuation  ;  and  the  wretches  who  befieged  his 
perfon  had  no  fafetv  but  by  continuing  the  delufion 
in  his  mind.  According  to  Lindfay,  Cochran,  who 
had  fome  knowledge  of  architefture,  and  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  James  as  a  mafter-mafon,  privately  pro¬ 
cured  an  old  woman,  who  pretended  to  be  a  witch, 
and  who  heightened  his  terrors  by  declaring  that  his 
the  K’  a*'  brothers  intended  to  murder  him.  James  believed  her; 
brother^heand  unguarded  manner  in  which  the  earl  of  Mar 
earl  of  Mar.  treated  his  vveaknefs,  exafperated  him  fo  much,  that 
the  earl  giving  a  farther  looft?  to  his  tongue  in  railing 
againll  his  brother’s  unworthy  favourites,  was  arrelled, 
and  committed  to  the  caltle  of  Craig  Miller  ;  from 
whence  lie  was  brought  to  the  Canongate,  a  fuburb  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  differed  deaths 

The  duke  of  Albany  was  at  the  caftle  of  Dunbar 
when  his  brother  the  earl  of  Mar’s  tragedy  was  afted  ; 
and  James  could  not  be  eafy  without  having  him  like- 
wife  in  his  power.  In  hopes  of  furprifing  him,  he 
marched  to  Dunbar:  but  the  duke,  being  apprized  of 
bis  coming,  fled  to  Berwick,  and  ordered  his  caftle  of 
Dunbar  to  be  furrendered  to  the  lord  Evendale,  though 
pot  before  the  garrifon  had  provided  themfelves  with 
boats  and  final!  veffels,  in  which  they  efcaped  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  ventured  to  come  to  Edinburgh  ;  where 
Janies  was  fo  well  ferved  with  fpies,  that  he  was  feized, 
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and  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  caltle,  with  orders  Scotland* 
that  he  fhould  fpeak  with  none  but  in  the  pretence  of 
his  keepers.  The  duke  had  probably  fufpefted  and 
provided  againlt  this  difagreeable  event ;  for  we  are 
told  that  he  had  agents,  who  every  day  repaired  to  the 
caftle,  as  if  they  had  come  from  court,  and  reported 
the  (late  of  matters  between  him  and  the  king,  wbife 
his  keepers  were  prefent,  in  fo  favourable  a  light,  that 
they  made  no  doubt  of  lus  foon  regaining  his  liberty, 
and  being  readmitted  to  his  brother’s  favour.  The 
feeming  negociation,  at  lad,  went  fo  profperoufly  on, 
that  the  duke  gave  his  keepers  a  kind  of  a  farewell  en* 
tertainment,  previous  to  his  obtaining  a  formal  delive¬ 
rance  ;  and  they  drank  fo  immoderately,  that  being  in¬ 
toxicated,  they  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  efcaping 
over  the  caftle  wall,  by  converting  the  ftieets  of  his  bed 
into  a  rope.  Whoever  knows  the  fituation  of  that  for- 
trefs,  mull  be  amazed  at  the  boldnefs  of  this  attempt ; 
and  we  are  told  chat  the  duke’s  valet,  the  only  domef- 
tic  he  was  allowed  to  have,  making  the  experiment  be¬ 
fore  his  matter,  broke  his  neck  :  upon  which  the  duke, 
lengthen?  ing  the  rope,  Aid  down  unhurt ;  and  carrying 
his  fervant  on  his  back  to  a  place  of  fafety,  he  went  on 
board  a  fhip  which  his  friends  had  provided,  and  efca¬ 
ped  to  France. 

In  14S2,  the  king  began  to  feel  the  bad  confequen- 
ces  of  taking  into  his  favour  men  of  worthlefs  charac¬ 
ters,  which  feems  to  have  been  one  of  this  prince’s  per¬ 
nicious  foibles.  His  great  favourite  at  this  time  was  Cochian 
Cochran,  whom  he  had  railed  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  rhe  king’s 
Mar.  All  hiftorians  agree  that  this  man  made  a  mod  la- 
infamous  ufe  of  his  power.  He  obtained  at  laft  a  li-Vourite* 
berty  of  coinage,  which  he  abnfed  fo  much  as  to  en¬ 
danger  an  infurreftion  among  the  poor  people ;  for  he 
i flued  a  bafe  coin,  called  black  money  by  the  common 
people,  which  they  refufed  to  take  in  payments.  This 
favourite’s  flcill  in  architefture  had  firil  introduced  him 
to  James  ;  but  he  maintained  his  power  by  other  arts  : 
for,  knowing  that  his  mafter’s  predominant  pafiion  was 
the  love  of  money,  he  procured  it  by  tire  meaneft  and 
moft  oppreflivc  methods.  James,  however,  was  inclined 
to  have  relieved  his  people  by  calling  in  Cochran  3 
money ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  that  refolation, 
by  confidering  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  old 
nobility.  Befides  Cochran,  James  had  other  favour¬ 
ites  whofe  profeflions  rendered  them  Hill  lei’s  worthy 
of  the  royal  countenance  ;  James  Hommil  a  taylor, 

Leonard  a  blackfmith,  Torfifan  a  dancing-mafter,  and 
fome  others.  The  favour  fhown  to  tliefe  men  gave  fo 
much  offence  to  the  nobility,  that,  after  fome  delibera¬ 
tion,  they  refolved  t.o  remove  the  king,  with  fome  of  his 
leaft  exceptionable  domeltics  (but  without  offering  any 
violence  to  his  perfon)  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  ;  but 
to  hang  all  his  worthlefs  favourites  over  Lawder-bridge, 
the  common  place  of  execution.  Their  deliberation 
was  not  kept  fo  fecret  as  not  to  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
favourites  ;  who  fufpefting  the  word,  wakened  James 
before  day-break,  and  informed  him  of  the  meeting. 

He  ordered  Cochran  to  repair  to  it,  and  to  bring  him 
an  account  of  its  proceedings (  l).  According  to  Lind- 

fay. 


(l)  Lindfay* 3  defeription  of  this  upftart’s  magnificence  is  very  particular,  and  may  ferve  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  finery  of  that  age.  “  Cochran  (fays  he),  the  earl  of  Mar,  came  from  the  king  to  the  council 

(which 
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Scotland,  fay,  who  feems  to  have  had  very  minute  information  as  (hould  marry 


to  this  event,  Cochran  rudely  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Heis  feized1^  church,  juft  after  the  a  (Terribly  had  flnifhed  tlieir 
and  put  to  confultation  ;  and  upon  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Loch- 
death  leven  (who  was  appointed  to  watch  the  door)  inform¬ 
ing  them  that  the  earl  of  Mar  demanded  admittance, 
the  earl  of  Angus  ordered  the  door  to  be  thrown  open  ; 
and  ruffling  upon  Cochran,  he  pulled  a  mafly  gold  chain 
from  his  neck,  faying,  that  a  rope  would  become  him 
better ;  while  Sir  Robert  Douglas  dripped  him  of  a 
coftly  blowing  horn  he  wore  by  his  (ide,  as  was  the 
manner  of  the  times,  telling  him  he  had  been  too  long 
the  hunter  of  mifchief.  Cochran,  with  aftonifhment, 
alked  them  whether  they  were  in  jeft  or  earned  ;  but 
they  foon  convinced  him  they  were  in  earned,  by  pi¬ 
nioning  down  his  arms  with  a  common  halter  till  he 
323  (hould  be  carried  to  execution. 

Wi-h  others  The  earl  of  Angus,  with  fome  of  the  chief  lords,  at- 

£avouritef.Ste.nde<iby  a  <*etdchment  troops,  then  repaired  to  the 
king’s  tent,  where  they  feized  his  other  favourites, 
Thomas  Prefton,  Sir  William  Rogers,  James  Hommil, 
William  Torfifan,  and  Leonard :  and  upbraided  James 
himfelf,  in  very  rude  terms,  with  his  mifcondud  in  go¬ 
vernment,  and  even  in  private  life,  in  not  only  being 
counfelled  by  the  above  minions,  but  for  keeping  com¬ 
pany  with  a  lady  who  was  called  the  Daify .  We  know 
of  no  reliftance  made  by  James.  He  only  interceded 
for  the  fafety  of  a  young  gentleman,  one  John  Ramfay 
of  Balmain.  Cochran,  with  his  other  worthlefs  favou¬ 
rites,  were  hanged  over  Lawder-bridge  before  his  eyes  ; 
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Catherine  the  third  daughter  of  Ed-  Scotland. 


Tamef  and  he  himfelf  was  condu&ed,  under  an  eafy  reftraint, 
fined  in  the*0  the  caftk  of  Edinburgh. 

caftle  of  James,  though  confined,  behaved  with  great  fpirit  ; 
Edinburgh. and  even  refufed  to  pardon  thofe  who  had  confined  him, 
Reilevcd  or  wbo  bac^  anT  kernel  in  the  execution  at  Lawder.  At 
by  the  duke  however,  he  was  relieved  by  the  duke  of  Albany, 
of  Albany,  who,  at  the  queen’s  defire,  undertook  to  deliver  her 
hufband  from  confinement.  This  he  accomplifhed,  as 
fome  fay,  by  furprifing  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh;  though, 
according  to  others,  the  gates  were  opened,  upon  a  for¬ 
mal  requifition  made  for  that  purpofe  by  two  heralds  at 
arms.  After  he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  the  king  re¬ 
paired  to  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhoufe  with  his  |bro- 
ther,  who  now  a&ed  as  his  firft  minifter.  All  the  lords 
who  were  near  the  capital  came  to  pay  him  their  com¬ 
pliments  ;  but  James  was  fo  much  exafperated  at  what 
had  happened,  that  he  committed  1 6  of  them  prifoners 
to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.  After  his  releafe,  James 
granted  a  patent  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  en¬ 
larged  their  privileges. 

In  1487,  James  finifhed  fome  fecret  negociations  in 
which  he  had  engaged  with  Henry  king  of  England 
fome  time.  The  principal  articles  agreed  on  between 
the  two  monarchs  were,  That  king  James’s  fecond  fon 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II. 
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ward  IV.  and  filler  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  nov 
queen  of  England  ;  and  that  James  himfelf,  who  v/as 
now  a  widower,  (hould  marry  queen  Elizabeth.  A  third 
marriage  was  aifo  to  be  concluded  between  the  duke  of 
Rothefay  and  another  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  That 
in  order  to  thefe  treaties,  and  for  ending  all  controver- 
fies  concerning  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  the  king  of 
Scotland  defired  fo  much  to  pofTeis,  a  congrefs  (hould 
be  held  the  enfuing  year. 

But  in  the  mean  time  a  mo  ft  powerful  confederacy  A  power- 
was  formed  againft  the  king  ;  the  origin  of  which  was confede* 
as  follows.  James  was  a  great  patron  of  archite&ure 
and  being  pleafed  with  the  fttuation  of  Stirling  caftle, thckfng. 
he  refolved  to  give  it  all  the  Ymbellifhments  which  that 
art  could  bellow ;  and  about  this  time  he  made  it  the 
chief  place  of  his  refidence.  He  raifed  within  it  *a 
hall,  which  at  that  time  was  deemed  a  noble  ftrudlure  ; 
and  a  college,  which  he  called  the  chapel- royal.  This 
college  was  endowed  with  an  archdean  who  was  a  bi- 
ftiop,  a  fubdean,  a  treafurer,  a  chanter  and  fubchanter, 
with  a  double  fet  of  other  officers  ufually  belonging  to 
fuch  inflitutions.  The  expences  neceflary  for  maintain¬ 
ing  thefe  were  confiderable,  and  the  king  had  refolved 
to  affign  the  revenues  of  the  rich  priory  of  Coldingham 
for  that  purpofe.  This  priory  had  been  generally  held 
by  one  of  the  name  of  Hume  ;  and  that  family,  through 
length  of  time,  confidered  it  as  their  property  :  they 
therefore  ftrongly  oppofed  the  king’s  intention.  The 
difpute  feems  to  have  lafted  fome  years  :  for  the  former 
parliament  had  pafled  a  vote,  annexing  the  priory  to  the 
king’s  chapel -royal  ;  and  the  parliament  of  this  year  liad 
pafled  a  ftatute,  ftridlly  prohibiting  all  perfons,  fpiri-  tQ 

tual  and  temporal,  to  attempt  any  thing,  dire&ly  or  a  quarrel* 
indire&ly,  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  the  (aid  union  and  with  the 
annexation.  The  Humes  refented  their  being  dripped of 
of  fo  gainful  a  revenue,  the  lofs  of  which  affedled  mod  *Iumc* 
of  the  gentlemen  of  that  name  ;  and  they  united  them- 
felves  with  the  Hepburns,  another  powerful  clan  in 
that  neighbourhood,  under  the  lord  Hales.  An  alfoci- 
ation  was  foon  formed  ;  by  which  both  families  engaged 
to  (land  by  each  other,  and  not  to  fuffer  any  prior  to 
be  received  for  Coldingham,  if  he  was  not  of  one  of 
their  fnrnames.  The  lords  Gray  and  Drummond  foon 
joined  the  aflbeiation  ;  as  did  many  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  their  particular  caufes  of  difeou- 
tent.  Their  agents  gave  out,  that  the  king  was  grafp- 
ing  at  arbitrary  power;  that  he  had  acquired  his  popu¬ 
larity  by  deep  hypocrify  ;  and  that  he  was  refolved  to 
be  fignally  revenged  upon  all  who  had  any  hand  in  the 
execution  at  Lawder.  The  earl  of  Angus,  who  was 
the  foul  of  the  confederacy,  advifed  the  confpirators 
to  apply  to  the  old  earl  of  Douglas  to  head  them  :  but 
that  nobleman  was  now  dead  to  all  ambition,  and  initead 

5  H  of 


(which  council  was  holden  in  the  kirk  of  Lawder  for  the  time),  who  vras  well  accompanied  with  a  band  of  men 
of  war,  to  the  number  of  300  light  axes,  all  clad  in  white  livery,  and  black  bends  thereon,  that  they  might  he 
known  for  Cochran  the  earl  of  Mar’s  men.  Himfelf  was  clad  in  a  riding-pie  of  black  velvet,  with  a  great  chain 
of  gold  about  his  neck,  to  the  value  of  500  crowns  ;  and  four  blowing  horns,  with  both  the  ends  of  gold  and 
filk,  fet  with  precious  ftones.  His  horn  was  tipped  with  fine  gold  at  every  end*  and  a  precious  ftone,  called  a 
beryl,  hanging  in  the  midft.  This  Cochran  had  his  heumont  borne  before  him,  overgilt  with  gold  :  fo  were  all 
the  reft  of  his  horns ;  and  all  his  pallions  (pavilions  or  tents)  were  of  fine  canvas  of  filk,  avid  th.  cords  thereof 
fine  twined  filk ;  and  the  chains  upon  his  pallions  were  double  overgilt  with  gold/’ 
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of  encouraging  the  confpirators,  he  pathetically  ex¬ 
horted  them  to  break  off  all  their  rebellious  connexions, 
and  return  to  their  duty ;  expreffing  the  moft  fincere 
Contrition  for  his  own  paft  conduX.  Finding  he  could 
not  prevail  with  them,  he  wrote  to  all  the  numerous 
friends  and  defendants  of  his  family,  and  particularly 
to  Douglas  of  Cavers,  fheriff  of  Teviotdale,  diffuading 
them  from  entering  into  the  confpiracy  ;  and  fome  of 
his  original  letters  to  that  effeX  are  faid  to  be  {fill  ex¬ 
tant.  That  great  man  furvived  this  application  but  a 
the° branch-  ^me  5  f°r  died  without  iffue  at  Lindores,  on 

esof  the  the  15th  of  April  1488;  and  in  him  ended  the  firft 
branch  of  that  noble  and  illuftrious  houfe.  He  was  re¬ 
markable  for  being  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Scots  no¬ 
bility,  and  for  the  comelinefs  of  his  perfon. 

James  appears  to  have  been  no  ftranger  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  confpirators  :  but  though  he  dreaded 
them,  he  depended  upon  the  proteXion  of  the  law,  as 
they  did  upon  his  pnfilianimity.  His  degeneracy  in 
this  refpeX  is  remarkable.  Defended  from  a  race  of 
heroes,  he  was  the  firft  of  his  family  who  had  been 
branded  with  cowardice.  But  his  conduX  at  this  time 
fully  juftifies  the  charge.  Jnftead  of  vigoroufiy  fup- 
viour  ^a~ porting  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  his  own  perfon,  he 
ftiut  himfelf  up  in  his  beloved  c?ftle  of  Stirling,  and 
raife d  a  body  guard ;  the  command  of  which  he  gave 
to  the  lord  Bothwel,  mafter  of  his  houfehold.  He 
likewife  iftiied  a  proclamation,  forbidding  any  perfon  in 
arms  to  approach  the  court ;  and  Bothwel  had  a  war¬ 
rant  to  fee  the  fame  put  into  execution.  Though  the 
king’s  proceedings  in  all  this  were  perfeXly  agreeable 
to  law,  yet  they  were  given  out  by  his  enemies  as  fo 
many  indications  of  his  averfion  to  the  nobility,  and 
ferved  only  to  induce  them  to  parade,  armed  about 
the  country  in  more  numerous  bodies. 

The  connections  entered  into  by  James  with  Henry 
alarmed  the  confpirators,  and  made  them  refolve  to 
ftrike  the  great  blow  before  James  could  avail  himfelf  of 
an  alliance  that  feemed  to  place  him  above  all  oppofition 
either  abroad  or  at  home.  The  acquifition  of  Berwick 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which  was  looked  upon  to  be 
as  good  as  concluded  ;  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of 
Rothefay  with  the  daughter  of  the  dowager  and  fifter 
to  the  confort  queen  of  England  ;  arid,  above  all,  the 
ftriX  harmony  which  reigned  between  James  and  the 
ftates  of  his  kingdom,  rendered  the  confpirators  in  a 
manner  defperate.  Befides  the  earl  of  Anqrus,  the  earls 
of  Argyle  and  Lenox  favoured  the  confpirators  ;  for 
when  the  whole  of  James’s  convention  with  England  is 
confidered,  and  compared  with  after-events,  nothing 
can  be  more  plain,  than  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  confpi¬ 
rators  was  owing  to  his  Englifh  connexions  ;  and  that 
they  made  ufe  of  them  to  affirm,  that  Scotland  was 
foon  to  become  a  province  of  England,  and  that  James 
intended  to  govern  his  fubjeXs  by  an  Englifh  force. — 
Thofe  fpecious  allegations  did  the  confpirators  great 
fervice,  and  inclined  many,  even  of  the  moderate  party, 
to  their  caufc.  They  foon  took  the  field,  appointed 
their  rendezvouses,  and  all  the  South  of  Scotland  was  in 
arms.  James  continued  to  rely  upon  the  authority  of 
his  parliament  ;  and  fummoned,  in  the  terms  of  law, 
the  infurgents  to  anfwer  at  the  proper  tribunals  for  their 
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fUnceby*6”  rePeated  breaches  of  the  peace.  The  confpirators,  far 


tlie  confpi-  ^rom  PaPnR  any  regard  to  his  citations,  tore  them  in 
pieces,  buffeted  and  otherwife  maltreated  the  meffen- 
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gers,  and  fet  the  laws  of  their  country  at  open  defiance.  Scotland. 
Even  north  ot  the  Forth,  the  heads  of  the  houfes  of  ^ 

Gray  and  Drummond  fpread  the  fpirit  of  difafft-Xion 
through  the  populous  counties  of  Fife  and  Angus ;  but 
the  counties  north  of  the  Grampians  continued  firm  in 
their  duty. 

The  duke  of  Rothefay  was  then  a  promifing  youth 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  and  the  fubjeXing  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England  being  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  caufe  urged  by  the  rebels  foi 
their  appearing  in  arms,  they  naturally  threw  their  eyes 
upon  that  prince,  as  his  appearance  at  their  head  would 
give  ftrength  and  vigour  to  their  caufe  ;  and  in  this 
they  were  not  deceived.  James,  in  the  mean  time,  find-, 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  provinces  were  ei¬ 
ther  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  or  at  beft  obferved  a  cold 
neutrality,  embarked  on  board  of  a  veffel  which  was 
then  lying  in  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  paffed  to  the 
north  of  that  river,  not  finding  it  Safe  to  go  by  land  to 
Stirling.  Arriving  at  the  caftle,  he  gave  orders  that  the  •phe^dukc 
duke  of  Rothefay  (as  forefeeing  what  afterwards  hap- of  Rothefay 
pened)  ftiould  be  put  under  the  care  of  one  Schaw  of  put  imo 
Sauchie,  whom  he  had  made  its  governor,  charging  him  confine- 
not  to  fuffer  the  prince  upon  any  account  to  depart  out  ment* 
of  the  fort.  The  rebels  giving  out  that  James  had  fled 
to  Flanders  plundered  his  equipages  and  baggage  before 
they  paffed  the  Forth  ;  and  they  there  found  a  large 
fum  of  money,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  utmoft  con-  ^ 
Sequence  to  their  affairs.  They  then  furprifed  the  caf-  Succefs  of 
tie  of  Dunbar,  and  plundered  the  houfes  of  every  man  the  rebel* 
to  the  South  of  the  Forth  whom  they  fufpeXed  to  be  a 
royalift. 

James  was  all  this  time  making  a  progrefs,  and 
holding  courts  of  juftice,  in  the  north,  where  the 
great  families  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  fervice,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  earls  of  Huntley,  krrol,  and  Marfhal. — 

Every  day  brought  him  frefh  alarms  from  the  fouth, 
which  left  him  no  farther  room  either  for  delay  or  deli¬ 
beration.  The  confpirators,  notwithftanding  the  pro¬ 
mifing  appearance  of  their  affairs,  found,  that  in  a  fhort 
time  their  caufe  muft  languifh,  and  their  numbers  dwin¬ 
dle,  unlefs  they  were  furnifhed  with  frefh  pretexts,  and 
headed  by  a  perfon  of  the  great  eft  authority.  While 
they  were  deliberating  who  that  perfon  fhould  be,  the 
earl  of  Angus  boldly  propofed  the  duke  of  Rothefay  ; 
and  an  immediate  application  was  made  to  Schaw,  the 
young  prince’s  governor,  who  fecretly  favoured  their  ^  ^ 
caufe,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  a  confiderable  fum  of  They  are 
money  to  put  the  prince  into  their  hands,  and  to  de-heaJed 
dare  for  the  rebels.  °* 

James  having  ordered  all  the  force  in  the  north  to  af- 
femble,  hurried  to  Perth  (then  called  St  John’s  town), 
where  he  appointed  the  rendezvous  of  his  army,  which 
amounted  to  30,00  men.  Among  the  other  noblemen 
who  attended  him  was  the  famous  lord  David  Lindfay 
of  the  Byres  (an  officer  of  great  courage  and  expe¬ 
rience,  having  long  ferved  in  foreign  countries),  who 
headed  3000  foot  and  100  horfe,  moftly  raifed  in 
Fifefhire.  Upon  his  approaching  the  king’s  perfon,  he 
prefented  him  with  a  horfe  of  remarkable  fpirit  and 
beauty,  and  informed  his  majefty,  that  he  might  truft 
his  life  to  his  agility  and  fure-footednefs.  The  lord 
Ruthven,  who  was  fheriff  of  Strathern,  and  anceftor 
(if  we  miftake  not)  to  the  unfortunate  earls  of  Gowry, 
joined  James  at  the  head  of  3000  well  armed  men. — 
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Scotland.  The  whole  army  being  affembled,  James  proceeded  to  Erfkine, 
Stirling ;  but  he  was  aftonifhed,  when  he  was  not  only 
Fametfaf  denied  entrance  into  the  caftle,  but  faw  the  guns  point- 
emhles  his  ed  againft  his  perfon,  and  underftood,  for  the  firft  time, 
ir my.  that  his  fon  was  at  the  head  of  the  rebels.  Schaw  pre¬ 

tended  that  the  duke  of  Rothefay  had  been  carried  off 
againft  his  will :  but  the  king’s  anfwer  was,  u  Fye, 
traitor,  thou  haft  deceived  me  ;  and  if  I  live  I  fhall  be 
revenged  on  thee,  and  thou  (halt  be  rewarded  as  thou 
haft  ferved.”  James  lay  that  night  in  the  town  of  Stir¬ 
ling,  where  he  was  joined  by  all  his  army  ;  and  under- 
{landing  that  the  rebels  were  advancing,  he  formed  his 
line  of  battle.  The  earl  of  Athol  his  uncle,  who  was 
trufted  by  both  parties,  propofed  an  accommodation  ; 
which  was  accordingly  etre&ed,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Abercromby  and  other  hiftorians  ;  but  we  know  not 
the  terms,  for  none  are  mentioned  on  either  fide. — 

James  is  faid  to  have  failed  on  his  part ;  but  had  there 
been  any  grounds  for  fuch  a  charge  againft  him,  there 
can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  rebels  would  have 
publifhed  them.  That  a  treaty  was  entered  into  is  paft 
difpute ;  and  the  earl  of  Athol  furrendered  himfelf  as 
a  hoftage  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

James  was  fenfible  of  the  advantage  which  public 
clamour  gave  to  his  enemies  ;  and  he  applied  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  pope,  for  their 
interpofition.  His  holinefs  named  Adrian  de  Caftello 
for  his  nuncio  on  that  occafion  ;  and  the  two  kings 
threatened  to  raife  troops  for  the  fervice  of  James. — 

He,  by  a  fatality  not  uncommon  to  weak  princes,  left 
the  ftrong  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  might  have 
been  in  fafety  till  his  friends,  who  had  difperfed  them- 
felves  upon  the  faith  of  the  late  negociation,  could  be 
reaflembled  ;  and  crofting  the  Forth,  he  made  another 
attempt  to  be  admitted  into  the  caftle  of  Stirling  ;  but 
was  difappointed,  and  informed  that  the  rebels  were  at 
Torwood  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ready  to  give  him 
battle.  He  was  in  pofleftion  of  the  caftle  of  Black- 
nefs  ;  his  admiral,  Wood,  commanded  the  Forth ;  and 
his  loyal  fubje&s  in  the  north  were  upon  their  march  to 
join  him.  Hawthornden  fays,  that  the  rebels  had  made 
a  ftiow  of  difmiffing  their  troops,  that  they  might  draw 
James  into  the  held  ;  and  that  while  he  remained  at 
Blacknefs,  he  was  attended  by  the  earls  of  Montrofe, 
Glencairn,  and  the  lords  Maxwell  and  Ruthven.  To 
give  his  northern  troops  time  to  join  him,  he  propofed 
U  required  a  negociation  ;  but  that  was  foon  at  an  end,  upon  the 
by  the  ie-  rebels  peremptorily  requiring  him  to  refign  his  crown  to 
V  5  *s>  t0  themfelves. 

The  rebels  had  been  inured  to  war.  They  con  fill¬ 
ed  chiefly  of  borderers,  well  armed  and  difciplined  ; 
in  which  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  king’s 
Lowland  fubje&s,  who  had  not  been  accuflomed  to 
arms.  What  the  numbers  on  both  fides  were  does  not 
clearly  appear  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  forces  of 
James  were  fuperior  to  the  rebels.  They  were  then  at 
Falkirk  ;  but  they  foon  patted  the  Carron,  encamped 
above  the  bridge  near  Torwood,  and  made  fuch  difpoli- 
tions  as  rendered  a  battle  unavoidable,  unlefs  James 
would  have  difperfed  his  army,  and  gone  on  board 
Wood’s  (hips  :  but  he  did  not  know  himfelf,  and 
Comes  to  a  folved  on  a  battle.  He  was  encamped  at  a  fmall  brook 
ba>  de  with ,  named  Sauchie-burn,  near  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  where 
them.  the  great  Bruce  had  defeated  the  Englifh  under  Ed¬ 
ward  the  fecond.  The  carl  of  Menteith,  the  lords 
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Graham,  Ruthven,  and  Maxwell,  command-  Scotland* 
ed  the  firft  line  of  the  king’s  army.  The  fecond  was  llf 

commanded  by  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Weftland  and  Highland  men.  The  earl 
of  Crawford,  with  the  lord  Boyd  and  Lindfay  of 
Byres,  commanded  the  rear,  wherein  the  king’s  main 
ftrength  conlifted,  and  where  he  himfelf  appeared  in 
perfon,  completely  armed,  and  mounted  upon  the  fine 
horfe  which  had  been  prefented  to  him  by  Lindfay. 

The  firft  line  of  the  royalifts  obliged  that  of  the  re¬ 
bels  to  give  way ;  but  the  latter  being  fupported  by 
the  A.nnandale  men  and  borderers,  the  firft  and  fecond 
line  of  the  king's  army  were  beat  back  to  the  third.  337 
The  little  courage  James  pottetted  had  forfaken  him  at  the  Abandon*  ^ 
firft  onfet ;  and  he  had  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  intending 
to  gain  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  and  to  go  on  board  one  * 1 
of  Wood’s  fhips.  In  pafiing  through  the  village  of 
Bannockburn,  a  woman  who  was  filling  her  pitcher  at 
the  brook,  frightened  at  the  fight  of  a  man  in  armour  338 
galloping  full  fpeed,  left  it  behind  her;  and  the  horfe  Is  thrown 
taking  fright,  the  king  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  h^)(, 
carried,  bruited  and  maimed,  by  a  miller  and  his  wife,murdercd. 
into  their  hovel.  He  immediately  called  for  a  prieft  to 
make  his  confefiion  ;  and  the  ruftics  demanding  his 
name  and  rank,  “  I  was  (faid  he  incautioufly)  your 
king  this  morning.”  The  woman,  overcome  with  afto- 
nifhment,  clapped  her  hands,  and  running  to  the  door 
called  for  a  prieft  to  confefs  the  king.  “  I  am  a  prieft 
(faid  one  pafiing  by),  lead  me  to  his  majefty.”  Be¬ 
ing  introduced  into  the  hovel,  he  faw  the  king  co¬ 
vered  with  a  coarfe  cloth  ;  and  kneeling  by  him,  he  alli¬ 
ed  James  whether  he  thought  he  could  recover,  if  pro¬ 
perly  attended  by  phyficians  ?  James  anfwering  in  the 
affirmative,  the  villain  pulled  out  a  dagger,  and  ftabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  Such  is  the  dark  account  we  are 
able  to  give  of  this  prince’s  unhappy  end.  The  name 
of  the  perfon  who  murdered  him  is  faid  to  have  been 
Sir  Andrew  Borthwick,  a  prieft,  one  of  the  pope’s 
knights.  Some  pretend  that  the  lord  Gray,  and  others 
that  Robert  Stirling  of  Keir,  was  the  regicide ;  aiid 
even  Buchanan  (the  tenor  of  whofe  hiftory  is  a  juftifi- 
cation  of  this  murder),  is  uncertain  as  to  the  name  of 
the  perfon  who  gave  him  the  fatal  blow. 

It  is  probable  that  the  royalifts  loft  the  battle  thro’ 
the  cowardice  of  James.  Even  after  his  flight  his 
troops  fought  bravely  ;  but  they  were  damped  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  certain  accounts  of  his  death.  The  prince, 
young  as  he  was,  had  an  idea  of  the  unnatural  part  lie 
was  adling,  and  before  the  battle  he  had  given  a  ftridl 
charge  for  the  fafety  of  his  father’s  perfon.  Upon 
hearing  that  he  had  retired  from  the  field,  he  fent  or¬ 
ders  that  none  fhould  purfue  him  ;  but  they  were  inef¬ 
fectual,  the  rebels  being  fenlible  that  they  could  have 
no  fafety  but  in  the  king’s  death.  When  that  was 
certified,  hoftilities  feemed  to  ceafe  ;  nor  were  the  roy¬ 
alifts  pnrfued.  The  number  of  flain  on  both  fides  is 
uncertain;  but  it  muft  have  been  confiderable,  as  the 
earl  of  Glencairn,  the  lords  Sempil,  Erfkine,  and 
Ruthven,  and  other  gentlemen  of  great  eminence,  are  339 
mentioned.  As  to  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  who  was  Grief -This 
king,  he  appeared  inconfolable  when  lie  heard  of 18 
his  father  s  death  ;  but  the  rebels  endeavoured  to  efface 
his  gmf,  by  the  profuiion  of  honours  they  paid  him 
when  he  was  recognized  as  king. 

The  remorfe  and  anguifh  of  the  young  king,  on  re- 
5  H  2  fle&ing 
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Scotian  b  flefting  upon  the  unnatural  part  lie  had  afted,  was  in- 
expreftible  ;  and  the  noblemen  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  became  apprehenftve  for  their  own  fafe- 
ty.  The  cataftrophe  of  the  unfortunate  James  III. 
however,  was  not  yet  become  public ;  and  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  he  had  gone  aboard  fome  of 
the  fhips  belonging  to  the  Scottifh  admiral  Sir  Andrew 
Wood.  James,  willing  to  indulge  hope  as  long  as  it 
was  poffible,  defired  an  interview  with  the  admiral  ; 
but  the  latter  refufed  to  come  on  fhore,.  unlefs  he  had 
fufficient  hoftages  for  his  fafety.  Thefe  being  delivered, 
Sir  Andrew  waited  upon  the  king  at  Leith.  He  had 
SiWVndrew  aSa*n  anc^  aga*n>  by  meffages,  affured  him  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  late  king ;  and  he  had  even  offered  to 
allow  his  fhips  to  be  fearehcd :  yet  fnch  was  the  anxiety 
of  the  new  king,  that  he  could  not  be  fatisfied  till  he 
had  examined  him  in  perfon.  Young  James  had  been 
long  a  ft  ranger  to  his  father,  fo  that  he  could  not  have 
diftinguifhed  him  eafily  from  others.  When  Wood, 
therefore,  entered  the  room,  being  (truck  with  his  no¬ 
ble  appearance,  he  afked  him,  “  Are  you  my  father  ?” 
“  1  am  not,”  replied  Wood,  burfting  into  tears ;  “  but 
I  was  your  father’s  true  fervant,  and  while  I  live  I 
fhall  be  the  determined  enemy  of  his  murderers.”  This 
did  not  fatisfy  the  lords,  who  demanded  whether  he 
knew  where  the  king  was.  The  admiral  replied,  that 
he  knew  not  ;  and  upon  their  queftioning  him  concern¬ 
ing  his  manoeuvres  on  the  day  of  battle,  when  his  boats 
were  feen  plying  backwards  and  forwards,  he  told  them, 
that  lie  and  his  brother  had  determined  to  affift  the  king 
in  perfon  ;  but  all  they  could  do  was  to  fave  fome  of 
the  royalifts  in  their  fhips.  “  I  would  to  God,  (fays 
he),  my  king  was  there  fafely,  for  I  would  defend  and 
keep  him  fkaithlefs  from  all  the  traitors  who  have  cruel¬ 
ly  murdered  him :  for  I  think  to  fee  the  day  to  behold 
them  hanged  and  drawn  for  their  demerits.”  This  fpi- 
rited  declaration,  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  was  de¬ 
livered,  ftruck  the  guilty  part  of  the  council  with  difmay  5 
but  the  fear  of  facrificing  the  hoftages  procured  Wood 
his  freedom,  and  he  was  fuffered  to  depart  to  his  fhips. 
When  he  came  on  board,  he  found  liis  brother  preparing 
to  hang  the  two  lords  who  had  been  left  as  hoftages ; 
which  would  certainly  have  been  their  fate,  had  the  ad¬ 
miral  been  longer  detained. 

Wood  had  fcarcely  reached  his  fhips,  when  the  lords, 
calling  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  together,  offered  them 
a  large  premium  if  they  would  fit  out  a  fufficient  force 
to  deftroy  that  bold  pirate  and  his  crew,  as  they  called 
Wood  ;  but  the  townfmen,  who,  it  feems,  did  not 
much  care  for  the  fervice,  replied,  that  Wood’s  fhips 
urere  a  match  for  any  ten  fhips  that  could  be  fitted  out 
in  Scotland.  The  council  then  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  Janies  IV.  was  crowned  on  the  24th  of  June 
»487- 

In  the  month  of  October  this  year,  the  nobility  and 
others  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  king’s  coronation, 
converted  themfejves  into  a  parliament,  and  paffed  an 
aft  by  which  they  were  indemnified  for  their  rebellion 
againft  their  late  fovereign  ;  after  which,  they  ordered 
the  aft  to  be  exemplified  under  the  great  feal  of  Scot¬ 
land,  that  it  might  be  producible  in  their  juftificatioii  if 
called  for  by  any  foreign  prince.  They  next  proceeded 
to  the  arduous  tafk  of  vindicating  their  rebellion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  ;  and  fo  far  did  they  gain  upon  the 
king  by  the  force  of  flattery,  that  he  contented  to  fum- 
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mon  the  lords  who  had  taken  part  with  his  father,  before  Scotland, 
the  parliament,  to  anfwer  for  their  conduft.  In  confe-  — sr—J 
quence  of  this,  no  fewer  than  28  lords  were  cited  to  -42 
appear  at  Edinburgh  in  the  fpace  of  40  days.  The  Trial  of 
firft  upon  the  lift  was  the  lord  David  Lindfay,  whole  L.<  rd  Pa- 
form  of  arraignment  was  as  follows.  “Lord  David  ^ 
Lindfay  of  the  Byres,  anfwer  for  the  cruel  coming  Byres, 
againft  the  king  at  Bannockburn  with  his  father,  giving 
him  counfel  to  have  devoured  the  king’s  grace  here  pre¬ 
fent  ;  and,  to  that  effeft,  gave  him  a  fword  and  a  good 
horfe,  to  fortify  him  againft  his  fon.  Your  anfwer 
hereto.”  Lord  Lindfay  wras  remarkable  for  the  blunt- 
nefs  of  his  converfation  and  the  freedom  of  his  tenti- 
ments ;  and  being  irritated  by  this  charge,  he  delivered 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  concerning  the  treafon  of  the 
rebellious  lords,  as  abafhed  the  boldeft  of  his  accufers. 

As  they  were  unable  to  anfwer  him,  all  they  could  do 
was  to  prefs  him  to  throw  liimfelf  upon  the  king’s  cle¬ 
mency  ;  which  he  refufed,  as  being  guilty  of  no  crime. 

His  brother,  Patrick  Lindfay,  undertook  to  be  liis  ad¬ 
vocate,  and  apologized  upon  his  knees  for  the  rough- 
uefs  of  his  behaviour,  and  at  laft  obferved  an  informa¬ 
lity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  Lindfay  was  releafed,  upon  entering  into  recog¬ 
nizance  to  appear  again  at  an  appointed  day  :  however, 
he  wras  afterwards  fent  prifoner  by  the  king’s  order,  forprifoned. 
a  whole  twelvemonth,  to  the  caftle  of  Rothefay  in  the 
Ifle  of  Bute. 

The  regicides  now  endeavoured  to  gain  the  public 
favour  by  affefting  a  ftrift  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

The  king  was  advifed  to  make  a  progrefs  round  the  The  new 
kingdom,  attended  by  his  council  and  judges;  while, parliament 
in  the  mean  time,  certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen  werea^c<^.s  P°* 
appointed  to  exercife  juftice,  and  to  fupprefs  all  kinds  0fTuiamy* 
di (orders  in  their  own  lands  and  in  thofe  adjoining  to 
them,  till  the  king  came  to  the  age  of  21.  The  me¬ 
mory  of  the  late  king  was  branded  in  the  moft  oppro¬ 
brious  manner.  All  juftices,  ftieriffs,  and  ftewards, 
who  were  poffeffed  of  heritable  offices,  but  who  had 
taken  up  arms  for  the  late  king,  were  either  deprived 
of  them  for  three  years,  or  rendered  incapable  of  en¬ 
joying  them  for  ever  after.  All  the  young  nobility 
who  had  been  diftnherited  by  their  fathers  for  taking 
arms  againft  the  late  king,  were,  by  aft  of  parliament, 
reftored  to  their  feveral  fucceffions  in  the  moft  ample 
manner.  At  laft,  in  order  to  give  a  kind  of  proof  to 
the  world  that  they  intended  only  to  refettle  the  ftate 
of  the  nation,  without  prejudice  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
fubjefts,  who  did  no  more  than  follow  the  examples. of 
their  fuperiors,  it  was  enafted,  “  That  all  goods  and 
effefts  taken  from  burgeffes,  merchants,  and  thofe  who 
had  only  perfonal  eftates,  or,  as  they  are  called,  unland¬ 
ed  men ,  ft  nee  the  battle  of  Stirling,  w  ere  not  only  to 
be  reftored,  but  the  owners  were  to  be  indemnified  for 
their  Ioffes ;  and  their  perfons,  if  in  cufiody,  were  to 
be  fet  at  liberty.  Churchmen,  who  were  taken  in  arms, 
were  to  be  delivered  over  to  their  ordinances,  to  be.  dealt 
with  by  them  according  to  the  law.”  The  caftle  of 
Dunbar  was  ordered  to  be  demoliffied  ;  and  fome  fla- 
tutes  were  enafted  in  favour  of  commerce,  and  for  the 
exclufton  of  foreigners. 

Thefe  laft  afts  were  paffed  with  a  view*  to  recom- 
pence  the  boroughs,  who  had  been  very  aftive  in  their 
oppofition  to  the  late  king.  However,  the  lords,  be¬ 
fore  they  diffolved  their  parliament,  thought  it  neceffa- 
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Scotland,  ry  to  give  feme  public  teftimony  of  their  difapproving 
the  late  king’s  connexion  with  England.  It  was 
therefore  ena&ed,  44  That  as  the  king  was  now  of  an 
age  to  marry  a  noble  princefs,  born  and  defended  of  a 
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be  fent  to  the  realms  of  France,  Brittany,  Spain,  and 
other  places,  in  order  to  conclude  the  matter. ”  This 
embaffy  was  to  be  very  fplendid.  It  was  to  confift  of 
a  bifhop,  an  earl,  or  lord  of  parliament,  a  fccretary, 
who  was  generally  a  clergyman,  and  a  knight.  They 
were  to  be  attended  by  50  horfemen  ;  5  >oo  1.  was  to 
be  allowed  them  for  the  difeharge  of  their  embaffy,  and 
they  were  empowered  to  renew  the  ancient  league  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Scotland  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
herald,  or,  as  he  was  called,  a  trujly  j quite ,  was  fent  a- 
broad  to  vifit  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to 
find  out  a  proper  match  for  the  king.  One  conffder- 
able  obftacle,  however,  lay  in  the  way  of  this  embaffy. 

1  ney  are  The  pope  Had  laid  under  an  interdid  all  thofe  who  had 
o^pofed  by  appeared  in  arms  againft  the  late  king  ;  and  the  party 
the  Pope.  wh0  now  governed  Scotland  were  looked  upon  by  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  as  rebels  and  murderers.  The 
embafTy  was  therefore  fufpended  for  a  confiderable  time; 
for  it  was  not  till  the  year  1491  that  the  pope  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take  off  the  interdid,  upon  the 
molt  humble  fubnufiions  and  profefiions  of  repentance 
made  by  the  guilty  parties. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  many  good  qualities  which 
difeovered  themfelves  in  the  young  king  began  .  to 
Attempts  conciliate  the  affedions  of  his  people  to  him.  Being 
to  revenge  confidered,  however,  as  little  better  than  a  prifoner  in 
the  death  the  hands  of  his  father’s  murderers,  feveral  of  the  no- 
James  HI.  j-jpfty  made  ufe  of  that  as  a  pretence  for  taking  aims. 

The  moil  forward  of  thefe  was  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
who  with  2000  men  attempted  to  furprife  the  town 
of  Stirling  ;  but,  being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own 
men,  he  was  defeated,  taken  unawares,  and  the  caftle  of 
Dumbarton,  of  which  he  was  the  keeper,  taken  by  the 
oppofite  party.  In  the  north,  the  earls  of  Huntley 
and  Marfhal,  with  the  Lord  Forbes,  comolained  that 
they  had  been  deceived,  and  declared  their  refolution 
to  revenge  the  late  king’s  death.  Lord  Forbes  ha- 
ving  procured  the  bloody  fhirt  of  the  murdered  prince, 
difplayed  it  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  as  a  banner  under 
which  all  loyal  fubjeds  fhould  lift  themfelves.  .  How¬ 
ever,  after  the  defeat  of  Lenox,  the  northern  chieftains 
found  themfelves  ineapable  of  marching  fouthwards, 
g  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprife. 
Henry  VII.  The  caufe  of  the  murdered  king  was  next  undertaken 
lends  five  by  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who  made  an  offer  to  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  of  five  (hips  to  revenge  it.  The  ad¬ 
miral  accepted  the  propofal ;  but  the  Englifh  beha¬ 
ving  as  pirates,  and  plundering  indifcriminately  all 
who  came  in  their  way,  he  thought  proper  to  feparate 
himfelf  from  them,  yet  without  offering  to  attack  or 
who  act  oppole  them.  Upon  this,  James  was  advifed  to  fend 
piratic-illy,  for  the  admiral,  to  offer  him  a  pardon,  and  a  commif* 
and  are  all  £ \on  to  ad  againft  the  Englifh  freebooters.  Wood  ac- 
taken  by  cepteg  0f  th€  king’s,  offer;  and  being,  well  provided 
Wood.dreWwitli  ammunition  and  artillery,  he,  with  two  (hips  only, 
attacked  the  five  Englifh  veifels,  all  of  which  he  took, 
and  brought  their  crews  prifoners  to  Leith,  for  which 
he  was  nobly  rewarded  by  his  majtfty. 

This  conduct  of  Wood  was  highly  refented  by  the 
king  of  England,  who  immediately  vowed  revenge. 
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The  ceottifh  admiral’s  (hips  had  been  fitted  out  for  S:otiand^ 
commerce  as  well  as  war,  and  Henry  commanded  his 
beft  fea-officer,  Sir  Stephen  Bull,  to  intercept  him  °ngir  Stephen 
his  return  from  Handers,  whither  he  had  gone  upon  a  Bull  fent 
commercial  voyage.  Wood  had  no  more  than  two  againll  the 
fnips  with  him  :  the  Englifh  admiral  had  three 
thole  much  larger,  and  carrying  a  greater  weight  of 
metal,  than  the  Scott i(h  veffels.  The  Englifh  took 
their  ftation  at  the  ifland  of  May,  111  the  mouth  of ^ the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and,  having  come  unawares  upon  their 
enemies,  fired  two  guns  as  a  (ignal  for  their  furrendei- 
ing  themfelves.  The  Seottifh  commander  encouraged, 
his  men  as  well  as  he  could  ;  and  finding  them  determi¬ 
ned  to  (land  by  him  to  the  laft,  began  the  engagement 
in  fight  of  numberiefs  fpedators  who  appeared  on  both 
fides  of  the  frith.  The  fight  continued  all  that  day, 
and  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  in  the  morning  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ebb-tide  and  a  fouth  v  ind 
had  carried  both  fquadrons  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay. 

Here  the  Englifh  fought  under  great  difadvantages,  by 
reafori  of  the  fand-banks ;  and  before  they  could  get 
clear  of  them,  all  the  three  were  obliged  to  fubnut  to 
the  Scots,  who  carried  them  to  Dundee.  Wood  treat  uut 
ed  his  prifoners  with  great  humanity  ;  and  having  after- ken  with  all 
wards  preferred  them  to  King  James,  the  latter  difmif-his  (hips, 
fed  them  not  only  without  ranfom,  but  with  prefen ts  to 
the  officers  and  crews,  and  a  letter  to  King  Henry. 

To  this  Henry  returned  a  polite  anfwer,  a  truce  was 
concluded,  and  all  differences  for  the  prefent  were  ac¬ 
commodated.  . 

James  all  this  time  had  continued  to  difplay  fuch 
moderation  in  his  government,  and  appeared  to  have 
the  advantage  of  his  fubjeds  fo  much  at  heart,  that 
they  became  gradually  well  affected  to  his  government, 
and  in  1490  all  parties  were  fully  reconciled.  We 
may  from  thence  date  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  James  IV. ;  and  the  next  year  the  happinefs  of  his 
kingdom  was  completed,  by  taking  off  the  pope  6  in- 
terdid,  and  giving  the  king  abfolution  for  the  hand  ht 
had  in  his  father’s  death. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  reftored,  the  negociations 
concerning  the  king’s  marriage  began  to  take  place, 
but  met  with  feveral  interruptions.  In  1493,  Henry 
VII.  propofed  a  match  between  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  his  coufm  the  princefs  Catharine.  James  was  too 
much  attached  to  France  to  be  fond  ot  Englifh  connec¬ 
tions,  and  probably  thought  this  .match  below  his  dig¬ 
nity  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  propofal  was  treated 
with  contempt.  However,  notwithilanding  this  ill  fuc- Marriage- 
cefs,  Henry  made  another  offer  of  alliance  with  James  ;  treaty  with 
and,'  in  1495,  propofed  a  marriage  betwixt  him  and  his  England, 
eldeft  daughter  Margaiet.  This  propofal  was  accept¬ 
ed  :  but  the  match  feems  not  to  have  been  at  all  agree¬ 
able  to  James.;  for,  at  the  very  time  in  which  he  was 
negociating  the  marriage,  he  not  only  proteded  Per¬ 
kin  Warbcck,  the  avowed  enemy  and  pretender  to  the 
crown  of  Henry,  but  invaded  England  on  his  account. 

This  condud  was  highly  refented  by  the  Englifh  par¬ 
liament  ;  but  Henry  himfelf  forgave  even  this  grofs  in* 
fult,  and  the  marriage  negociations  were  once  more  re¬ 
fumed.  The  bride  was  no  more  than  ten  years  and 
fix  months  old;  and  being  only  the  fourth  degree  of 
blood  from  James,  it  was  neceffary  to  procure  a  dif- 
penfation  from  the  pope.  This  being  obtained,  a  tie  ar¬ 
ty  0f  perpetual  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
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hations,  on  the  iftof  July  1503,  being  the  firft  that  had 
taken  place  for  170  years,  fince  the  peace  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  concluded  between  Robert  I.  and  Edward  III. 

One  of  the  great  ends  which  Henry  had  in  view  in 
promoting  this  marriage,  was  to  detach  James  from  the 
French  intereft :  no  fooner,  therefore,  was  the  treaty 
figned,  than  he  wrote  to  his  fon-in-law  to  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  who,  however,  politely  declined  to  break  with 
his  ancient  ally.  On  the  16th  of  June,  the  royal  bride 
fct  out  from  Richmond  in  Surry,  in  company  with  her 
father,  who  gave  her  the  convoy  as  far  as  Collewefton, 
the  refidence  of  his  mother  the  countefs  of  Richmond 
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yet  he  found  agents  who  juftified  thofe  proceedings,  in  Scotbad, 
the  fame  manner  as  Epfon  and  Dudley  did  thofe  of  ' 

Henry,  under  the  fandtion  of  law.  At  laft,  however, 
touched  with  the  fufferings  of  his  fubjedts,  he  ordered 
all  profecutions  to  be  hopped.  He  even  went  farther; 
for,  fenfible  of  the  deteftation  into  which  his  father- 
in-law’s  avarice  had  brought  himfelf  and  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  he  ordered  the  minifters  who  had  advifed  him  to 
thofe  fhameful  courfes  to  be  imprifoned ;  and  fome  of 
them,  who  probably  had  exceeded  their  commiflion,  ac¬ 
tually  died  in  their  confinement.  , 

About  this  time,  James  applied  himfelf,  with  incre- A;  phes 


‘  me  ouunteis  01  xvicftmana.  /iDout  tnis  time,  James  applied  mmlclt,  with  mere-  Applies 

After  palling  fome  days  there,  the  king  refigned  his  dible  affiduity,  to  the  building  of  fhips ;  one  of  which,  the  himfelf  to 
daughter  to  the  care  of  the  earls  of  Surrv  and  Nor-  St  Michael,  is  fnrmnfied  tn  havp  hepn  maritime 


daughter  to  the  care  of  the  earls  of  Surry  and  Nor^ 
thumberland,  who  proceeded  with  her  to  the  borders 
of  Scotland.  Here  a  number  of  the  company  were 
permitted  to  take  their  leave  ;  but  thofe  who  remained 
Hill  made  a  royal  appearance.  At  Lambertomchurch 
they  were  met  by  James,  attended  by  a  numerous  train 
of  his  nobility  and  officers  of  ftate.  From  Lamberton 
they  proceeded  to  Dalkeith,  and  next  day  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the 
greatell  fplendor.  On  this  occafion,  it  is  faid  that  the 
Scots  furpafled  all  their  guefts  in  extravagance  and  lux¬ 
ury  :  which  mull  have  been  owing  to  tfte  great  inter- 
courfe  and  commerce  which  James  and  his  fubjedls 
maintained  writh  foreign  courts  and  countries. 

After  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  James  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  unknown  almoft  to  any 
of  his  predecefiors ;  and  began  to  make  a  confidence 
figure  among  the  European  potentates.  But  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  court  and  embattles,  his  liberality  to 
Grangers  and  to  learned  men,  his  collly  edifices,  and, 
above  all,  the  large  fums  he  laid  out  in  fhip-building. 


;  - j  ' - - —  * — r  > - -  . . “ 

St  Michael,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  largeft  then  maiFin 
in  the  world  (m).  He  worked  with  his  own  hands  inaffa^rs* 
building  it ;  and  it  is  plain,  from  his  condudt,  that  he 
was  afpiring  to  be  a  maritime  power,  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  excellent  feamen  which  Scotland 
then  produced.  The  firft  efTay  of  his  arms  by  fea  was 
in  favour  of  his  kinfman  John  king  of  Denmark.  This 
prince  was  brother  to  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland  ; 
and  had  partly  been  called  to  the  throne  of  Sweden, 
and  partly  pofleffed  it  by  force.  He  was  oppofed  by 
the  adminiftrator,  Sture,  whom  he  pardoned  after  he 
was  Crowned.  Sture,  however,  renewing  his  rebellion, 
and  the  Norwegians  revolting  at  the  fame  time,  John 
found  himfelf  under  fuch  difficulties,  that  he  was  for¬ 
ced  to  return  to  Denmark  ;  but  he  left  his  queen  in 
pofleffion  of  the  caftle  of  Stockholm,  which  ftie  bravely 
defended  againft  Sture  and  the  Swedes.  This  heroic 
princefs  became  a  great  favourite  with  James  ;  and  fe- 
veral  letters  that  palled  between  them  are  ftill  extant. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  next  to  the  French  monarch, 
was  the  favourite  ally  of  James  ;  who,  early  in  his 


at  lam  uul  m  luip-uunaing,  was  uie  iavourue  any  or  James;  who,  early  in  hr 
had  now  brought  him  into  fome  difficulties ;  and  he  fo  reign,  had  compromifed  fome  differences  between  them 
far  attended  to  the  advice  and  examDle  of  his  father-in-  It  hkewife  annears.  frnm  thf*  hiftnrip«  fkn 


far  attended  to  the  advice  and  example  of  his  father-in- 
law,  that  he  fupplied  his  necefiities  by  reviving  dor¬ 
mant  penal  laws,  particularly  with  regard  to  wardftiips 
and  old  titles  of  eftates,  by  which  he  raifed  large  fums. 
Though  he  did  this  without  affembling  his  parliament, 


It  likewife  appears,  from  the  hiftories  of  the  north,  that 
both  James  and  his  father  had  given  great  affiftance  to 
his  Danifh  majefty  in  reducing  the  Norwegians  ;  and 
he  refolved  to  become  a  party  in  the  war  againft  the 
Swedes,  and  the  Lubeckers  who  afiifted  them,  if  the 
•  former 


(m)  Of  this  fhip  we  have  the  following  account  by  Lindfay  of  Pitfcottie.  In  the  fame  year,  the  king  of 
Scotland  bigged  a  great  fhip,  called  the  Great  Michael ,  which  was  the  greateft  fhip,  and  of  molt  ftrength,  that 
ever  failed  in  England  or  Prance.  For  this  fhip  was  of  fo  great  flature,  and  took  fo  much  timber,  that, 
except  Falkland,  fhe  wafted  all  the  woods  in  life,  which  was  oak-wood,  by  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of 
Norway;  for  fhe  was  fo  ftrong,  and  of  fo  great  length  and  breadth  (all  the  wrights  of  Scotland,  yea,  and 
many  other  ftrangers,  were  at  her  device,  by  the  king’s  commandment,  who  wrought  very  bufily  in  her  :  but 
it  was  a  year  and  day  ere  fhe  was  complete)  ;  to  wit.  fhe  was  twelve  fcore  foot  of  length,  and  thirty-fix  foot 
within  the  tides.  .  She  was  ten  foot  thick  in  the  wall,  ontted  jells  of  oak  in  her  wall,  and  boards  on  every  fide, 
fo  ftark  and  fo  thick,  that  no  cannon  could  go  through  her.  This  great  fhip  cumbered  Scotland  to  get  her 
to  the  fea.  Prom  that  time  that  fhe  was  afloat,  and  her  malts  and  fails  complete,  with  tows  and  anchors 
effeiring  theieto,  fhe  was  counted  to  the  king  to  be  thirty  thoufand  pounds  of  expences,  by  her  artillery, 
v  liich  was  very  gieat  and  coftly  to  the  king,  by  all  the  reft  of  her  orders  ;  to  wit,  fhe  bare  many  cannons,  fix 
on  every  fide,  with  three  great  baffils,  t"  d  behind  in  her  dock,  and  one  before,  with  three  hundred  fhot  of 
fmall  ai  tiliery,  that  is  to  fay,  royand  and  battret  falcon,  and  quarter-falcon,  flings,  peftelent  ferpetens,  and 
doubie-dogs,  with  hagtor  and  culveriag,  cors-bo ws  and  hand-bows.  She  had  three  hundred  mariners  to  fail 
her  ;  fhe  had  fix  fcoie  of  gunners  to  ufe  her  artrllery  ;  and  had  a  thouland  men  of  war,  by  her  captain,  fhip- 
pers,  and  quarter- matters.  r 

“  When  this  fhip  paft  to  the  fea,  and  was  lying  in  the  road,  the  king  gart  fhoot  a  cannon  at  her,  to  efTay  her 
if  fhe  was  wight  ;  bur  I  heard  fay,  it  deared  her  not,  and  did  her  little  fkaith.  And  if  any  man  believe  that  this 
deicnption  of  the  fhip  be  not  of  verity,  as  n*  have  written,  let  him  pafs  to  the  gate  of  Tillibardin,  and  there, 
afore  the  lame,  ye  will  fee  the  length  and  breadth  of  her,  planted  with  hawthorn,  by  the  v  right  that  helped  to 
make  her.  s  for  othei  properties  of  her.  Sir- Andrew  Wood  is  my  author,  who  was  quarter-matter  of  her  ; 
and  Robert  Bartyne,  who  was  mafter-fhipper.”  6 
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Sco'land  former  continued  in  their  revolt.  Previous  to  this, 

— — v  fent  an  ambafiador  to  offer  his  mediation  between  John 

and  his  fubje&s.  The  mediation  was  accordingly  ac¬ 
cepted  of,  and  the  negociations  were  opened  at  Cal- 
mar.  The  deputies  of  Sweden  not  attending,  John 
prevailed  with  thofe  of  Denmark  and  Norway  to  pro¬ 
nounce  fentence  of  forfeiture  againft  Sture  and  all  his 
adherents.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fiege  of  the  caftle 
of  Stockholm  was  fo  warmly  preffed-  that  the  garrifon 
was  diminifhed  to  a  handful,  and  thofe  deftitute  of  all 
kind  of  provisions  ;  fo  that  the  brave  queen  was  forced 
to  capitulate,  and  to  fnrrender  up  the  fortrefs,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  fhe  would  be  fuffered  to  depart  for  Den¬ 
mark  ;  but  the  capitulation  was  perfidioufly  broken  by 
Sture,  and  fhe  was  confined  in  a  monaftery. 

It  was  on  this  occafion  that  James  refolved  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  maritime  power.  He  wrote  a  letter,  concei- 

ainft  Swe  vec*  *n  ^ron?e^  terms>  to  the  archbifhop  of  Upfal, 
gam  prjmate  Qf  Sweden,  exhorting  him  to  employ  all 

his  authority  in  favour  of  the  king  ;  and  another  letter 
to  the  Lubeckers,  threatening  to  declare  war  againft 
them,  as  well  as  the  Swedes,  if  they  jointly  continued 
to  affift  the  rebels.  According  to  Hollinfhed,  James, 
in  confequence  of  king  John’s  application,  gave  the 
command  of  an  army  of  1 0,000  men  to  the  earl  of  Ar¬ 
ran,  who  replaced  John  upon  his  throne.  Though 
this  does  not  ftri&ly  appear  to  be  truth,  yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  James,  John  muft  have 
funk  under  the  weight  of  his  enemies.  Sture,  whofe 
arms  had  made  great  progrefs,  hearing  that  a  confi- 
derable  armament  was  fitting  out  in  Scotland,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  James  had  prevailed  with  the  French  king  to 
affift  John  likewife,  agreed  to  releafe  the  queen,  and  to 
conduft  her  to  the  frontiers  of  Denmark ;  where  he 
died.  By  this  time,  James’s  armament,  which  was 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  had  fet  fail ;  but  per¬ 
ceiving  that  all  matters  were  adjuiled  between  John  and 
the  Swedes,  the  {hips  returned  fooner  than  James  ex¬ 
pected,  “  which  (fays  he,  in  a  very  polite  letter  lie 
wrote  to  the  queen  upon  the  occafion)  they  durfl  not 
have  done,  had  they  not  brought  me  an  account  that 
her  Danifh  majefty  was  in  perfe&  health  and  fafety.” 
The  fever  1  ty  of  John  having  occafioned  a  frefh  revolt, 
James  again  fent  a  fquadron  to  his  afliftance,  which  ap¬ 
peared  before  Stockholm,  and  obliged  the  Lubeckers  to 
conclude  a  new  treaty. 

James,  having  thus  honourably  difeharged  his  en¬ 
gagements  with  his  uncle  the  king  of  Denmark,  turn¬ 
ed  his  attention  towards  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders, 
Hollander?.  whQ  had  infulted  his  flag,  on  account  of  the  afliftance 
he  had  afforded  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  as  well  as  from 
motives  of  rapacioufnefs,  which  diftinguifhed  thofe  tra¬ 
ders,  who  are  faid  not  only  to  have  plundered  the  Scots 
fhips,  but  to  have  thrown  their  crews  overboard  to 
conceal  their  villany.  James  gave  the  command  of  a 
fquadron  to  Barton  ;  who  put  to  fea,  and,  without  any 
ceremony,  treated  all  the  Dutch  and  Flemifh  traders 
who  fell  into  his  hands  as  pirates,  and  fent  their  heads 
in  hogfheads  to  James.  Soon  after,  Barton  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  brought  with  him  a  number  of  rich  prizes, 
which  rendered  his  reputation  as  a  feaman  famous  all 
over  Europe.— James  was  then  fo  much  refpeded  upon 
the  continent,  that  we  know  of  no  refentment  fhown 
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he  either  by  the  court  of  Spain,  whofe  fubjedls  thofe  Ne-  Scotland^ 
therlanders  were,  or  of  any  other  power  in  Europe,  for  ' v 
this  vigorous  proceeding.  35 9 

The  peace  with  England  continued  all  the  time  of  Caufe  of 
Henry  VII.  nor  did  his  fon  Henry  VIII.  though  he 
had  not  the  farm  reafon  as  his  father  to  keep  well 
with  the  Scots,  for  fome  time  (hew  any  difpofition  to 
break  with  them.  A  breach,  however,  did  very  foon 
take  place,  which  was  never  afterwards  thoroughly  made 
up. 

About  30  years  before,  one  John  Barton  (a  rela¬ 
tion,  probably,  to  the  famous  Barton)  commanded  a 
trading  veffel,  which  was  taken  by  two  Portuguefe  fea- 
captains  in  the  port  of  Slays  *,  and  the  captain,  with 
feveral  Scotchmen,  were  killed  in  endeavouring  to  de¬ 
fend  their  property.  The  aclion  was  efteemed  coward¬ 
ly  as  well  as  piratical,  becaufe  it  was  done  under  the 
prote&ion  of  a  large  Portuguefe  fquadron.  The  fhip 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  crew,  with  the  cargo, 
were  carried  to  Portugal,  from  whence  no  redrefs  could 
be  obtained  ;  and  James  III.  granted  letters  of  marque 
to  John  and  Robert  Bartons,  heirs  to  the  Barton  who 
had  been  murdered.  Upon  the  accefiion  of  James  IV. 
to  the  crown*  of  Scotland,  the  letters  of  marque  were 
recalled,  and  a  friendly  correfpondence  was  entered  into 
between  James  and  his  Portuguefe  majefty.  No  re¬ 
drefs,  however,  was  to  be  had  from  the  latter ;  and  Ro¬ 
bert  Barton  being  made  a  prifoner,  and  his  fhip  a  piize, 
he  was  detained  in  Zealand,  till  James  procured  his 
deliverance,  by  applying  in  his  favour  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian.  Sir  Andrew  Barton  took  part  in  the 
quarrel ;  and  having  obtained  a  like  letter  of  marque, 
he  made  dreadful  depredations  on  the  Portuguefe  trade, 
and,  according  to  Englifh  authors,  he  plundered  many 
Englifh  fhips,  cn  pretence  of  their  carrying  Portu¬ 
guese  property,  and  made  the  navigation  of  the  nar¬ 
row  Teas  dangerous  to  Englifhmen.  The  court  of  Lon¬ 
don  received  daily  complaints  of  Barton’s -depredations; 
but  Henry  being  at  this  time  very  averfe  to  quarrel 
with  James,  thefe  complaints  were  heard  with  great 
colduefs  at  his  council-board.  The  earl  of  Surry  had 
then  two  fons,  gallant  noblemen  ;  and  he  declared  to 
Henry’s  face,  that  while  he  had  an  eftate  that  could 
furnifh  out  a  fhip,  or  a  fon  who  was  capable  of  com¬ 
manding  one,  the  narrow  Teas  fnould  not  be  infefted. 

Henry  could  not  difeourage  this  generous  offer  ;  and 
letters  of  marque  were  accordingly  granted  to  the  two 
young  noblemen,  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  How¬ 
ard.  The  prizes  that  Barton  had  taken  had  rendered 
his  fhips  immenfely  rich,  confequently  they  were  heavy 
laden,  and  unfit  for  fighting  ;  while  we  may  eafily  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  fhips  of  the  Howards  were  clean,  and  of 
a  fuperior  force  in  every  reipedl  to  thofe  of  Barton. 

After  encountering  a  great  deal  of  foul  weather,  Sir 
Thomas  Howard  came  up  with  the  Lyon,  which  was 
commanded  by  Sir  Andrew  Barton  in  perfon  ;  and  Mr 
Edward  fell  in  with  the  Unicorn,  Barton’s  other  fhip. 

The  event  was  fucli  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
inequality  of  the  match.  Sir  Andrew  Barton  was  kill¬ 
ed,  wh'le  he  was  animating,  with  his  whiftle,  his  men 
to  hold  out  to  the  laft  ;  and  both  the  "cotch  fhips  being 
taken,  were  carried  in  triumph  to  London,  with  their 
crews  prifoners. 
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Page  60.  coL  t.  line  30.  For  retr after ent,  read  retraBarent . 

62.  —  1.  dele  ,  at  the  end  of  line  14  from  the  bottom. 

64.  —  1.  line  9.  For  hat,  read  pot . 

302.  —  2.  —  18.  For  Mrnffes,  read  Maijfons , 

463*  —  2.  —  3.  from  the  bottom.  For  excite,  read  execute. 

CD  CD 

—  2.  —  4.  from  the  bottom.  For  <pf  X  read  ?  = 

—  45.  For  read  aB. 

—  32.  For  conftruBion ,  read  confederation, 

—  45.  For  jinenefsy  read  jirmnefs . 

—  7.  For  on ,  read  or. 

—  2.  from  bottom.  For  Bles,  read  Bled. 

—  29.  For  Teloa,  read  Tilt  a. 

—  53.  For  hatchet ,  read  hatchel. 

—  8.  For  hatchet ,  read  hatchel, 

—  16.  For  cut,  read  cafe. 

—  47.  For  ling  then ,  read  lengthen. 

—  1 .  For  proportions,  read  proportions, 

A.CA  ,  A.CA* 

read 


do. 


46;. 

4  66. 
470. 

473- 
476. 

479- 
482. 

Do. 
484. 
486. 

505. 

506. 

508.  — 

509.  — 

57g.  7 

51 9-  — 
523-  — 


*—2.  —  12.  For  / 


CP  CP  • 

2.  —  II.  from  the  bottom.  For  drain,  read  drum. 

1.  —  20.  For  read  =r. 

2.  —  17.  For  produBion,  read  pendulum, 

2.  — ■  33.  For  imprejfeon,  read  impulfeon, 

2.  —  57.  After  A,  dele  Therefore  m  v,  which  we  have, 
2.  —  30.  For  though,  read  then. 


N,  B,  In  the  article  Rotation,  the  fmall  Italic  f,  which  has  been  inadvertently  ufed  inftead  ef 
the  large  Jl  marks  a  fluent,  or  the  fum  of  fluxionary  quantities. 
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